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ones  being  quickly  performed.  The  advantages  of  this 
system  are  couuterweighted  with  serious  disadvantages 
which  have  prevented  its  wide  introduction.  These 
are  the  weight  of  the  batteries,  the  cost  of  renewing 
them  when  injured  by  rough  treatment  on  the  road, 
and  the  lack  of  effectiveness  as  compared  with  the 
trolley  system.  These  drawbacks  have  hitherto  pre¬ 
vented  any  general  introduction  of  the  storage  battery 
system,  it  being  employed  only  in  cities  where  there 
is  legal  prevention  of  the  use  of  the  overhead  trolley. 
In  New  York  city,  where  the  overhead  wire  is  pro¬ 
hibited  by  law,  steps  are  now  (1897)  being  taken  for  the 
introduction  of  the  underground  system  for  the  surface 
street  railways. 

Practical  Application. — The  current  is  supplied 
from  the  station  dynamos,  through  the  copper  trolley 
wire  to  the  motors,  at  a  potential  of  600  volts,  the 
strength  of  current  varying  to  meet  the  work  required 
on  each  particular  road  or  system  of  roads.  Ordinarily, 
the  trolley  wire  is  suspended  over  the  center  of  the 
track  from  poles  planted  at  the  side  of  the  street,  by 
means  of  cross  wires,  which  are  insulated  from  the 
trolley  wires  except  where  utilized  for  feed  purposes. 
In  suburban  districts  the  feed  wires  are  carried  over¬ 
head,  mounted  on  glass  insulators  carried  on  the  poles. 
But  for  ordinary  street  surface  roads  they  are  buried 
underground  in  conduits  and  are  much  more  thoroughly 
insulated.  The  trolley  pole,  which  rises  from  the  top 
of  the  car  and  carries  the  contact  wheel,  is  pivoted  and 
pressed  upward  by  a  spring,  which  keeps  the  trolley 
uniformly  in  contact  with  the  wire,  whose  current  is 
carried  down  through  metallic  conductors  to  the 
motors,  which  are  flexibly  suspended  on  the  car  trucks, 
one  end  of  the  motor  being  pivoted  to  the  axle  and  the 
other  suspended  by  springs  from  the  car  frame.  This 
mode  of  suspension  is  required  to  prevent  shocks  to  the 
motor  that  might  damage  the  insulation  of  the  wires. 
The  current  from  the  motor  armature  is  conveyed  to 
the  axle  by  suitable  conducting  methods,  and  thence 
passes  to  the  wheels  and  tracks.  To  drive  an  ordinary 
16-foot  car,  two  15  horse-power  motors  are  employed,  one 
attached  to  each  axle  and  connected  in  series.  In 
practice  the  generator  should  be  able  to  furnish  from  20 
to  25  horse-power  for  each  car  used,  in  order  to  provide 
sufficient  reserve  power  for  contingencies.  Under  aver¬ 
age  conditions  a  car  uses  about  1  horse-power  per  car 
mile  per  hour.  As  regards  the  attainable  speed,  it  is 
claimed  to  go  far  beyond  that  to  be  had  from  steam 
locomotives,  and  it  is  said  that  130  miles  an  hour  have 
been  attained  experimentally. — Generators  and  Motors. 
As  the  principle  of  operation  of  the  motor  by  which 
electric  cars  are  driven  is  not  generally  understood, 
some  brief  explanation  of  it  is  in  place  here.  The 
principle  involved  in  the  generator  is  explained  under 
Dvnamo-Electric  Machines  (q.  ».),  and  only  a  partial 
restatement  of  it  is  here  demanded.  In  the  dynamo, 
the  electric  current  is  produced  in  the  coils  of  an  arma¬ 
ture  which  is  made  to  revolve  with  great  rapidity  before 
or  between  the  poles  of  a  powerful  electro-magnet,  steam 
or  hydraulic  power  being  usually  employed  to  rotate  the 
armature.  Themotionof  the  armature isstrongly  resisted 
by  the  attraction  of  the  magnet,  and  a  powerful  force  is 
required  to  overcome  this  resistance,  which  is  sufficient 
to  considerably  retard  the  motion  of  rotation.  The 
steam  power  is  employed  in  overcoming  the  resistance. 


•  operation  in  some  localities.  The  most  im- 
,i  of  progress  in  this  direction  is  that  taken 
on  with  the  Baltimore  Belt  Line  Tunnel,  in 
steam  locomotives  have  been  discarded,  and 

•  ectric  locomotives,  operated  on  the  overhead 
-ii,  adopted  to  draw  heavy  trains  through  the 
This  system  has  proved  so  successful  that  in 

isuo  iwu  ;i6-ton  locomotives  were  added  to  the  plant.  — 
An  underground  electric  railroad  is  in  operation  under 
the  city  of  London  (City  and  South  London  line) ; 
excavations  are  being  made  (1897)  for  the  Waterloo 
and  City  line,  and  others  are  projected  in  the  British 
metropolis. 


wheels.  The  underground  system  is  similarly  divided  I 
into  two  methods,  the  one  being  a  continuous  bare 
conductor  placed  in  a  open-slotted  conduit,  the  other  a  | 
sectional  bare  conductor  similarly  placed.  The  conduit  1 
may  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  track,  or  at  its  side  | 
in  connection  with  one  of  the  rails,  as  in  the  street 
railway  system  of  Budapest.  In  the  first  method,  par¬ 
allel  conducting  wires  traverse  the  conduit  and  are 
connected  with  the  terminal  wires  of  the  generating 
dynamo.  The  current  is  taken  from  them  by  means  ot 
a  traveling  brush  or  roller,  known  as  a  plow,  sled,  or 
shoe,  which  takes  up  the  current  and  conveys  it  to  the 
motor  in  the  car.  In  the  second  or  sectional  method, 


Fig.  2S40. — UNDERGROUND  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY — SINGLE  TRACK. 


Conducting  Systems. — Various  methods  have  been 
tried  in  the  problem  of  conducting  electricity  from  the 
stationary  dynamo  to  the  motor  in  the  car,  and  also  in 
the  application  of  storage  batteries  (borne  on  the  car 
itself)  to  car  propulsion.  The  method  at  first  tried,  that 
of  employing  the  rail  itself  as  a  conductor,  soon  proved 
impracticable,  despite  its  ease  and  economy  of  installa¬ 
tion,  both  from  the  difficulty  of  insulating  the  conduc¬ 
tor  and  the  danger  likely  to  arise  from  its  use.  In 
elevated  railways,  however,  the  use  of  a  third  insulated 
rail  as  a  conductor  is  entirely  practicable,  and  is  the 
system  now  generally  employed.  For  street  traffic  two 
systems  are  now  in  use,  the  overhead  and  the  under¬ 
ground,  the  former  being  employed,  on  account  of  its 
superior  cheapness,  in  much  the  larger  number  of  in-  j 
stances.  The  overhead  system  embraces  two  varieties;  J 
the  continuous  trolley  wire,  and  the  divided  or  sectional 
trolley  wire  method.  In  the  continuous  wire  method  I 
the  trolley  wire  is  connected  with  a  number  of  feeder 
wires,  which  in  some  cases  extend  from  the  generating 
station  the  whole  length  of  the  line,  and  are  connected 
with  it  at  successive  points,  or  separate  feeders  extend 
from  the  generator  to  points  on  the  line  where  they  are 
tapped  into  the  trolley  wire.  This  system  is  especially 
employed  in  suburban  districts  and  small  towns.  In 
the  divided  or  sectional  wire  method  the  feeders  extend 
the  entire  length  of  the  line,  while  the  trolley  wires  are 
divided  into  sections,  the  feeders  being  connected  to 
the  central  points  or  the  ends  of  each  section.  As  em¬ 
ployed  in  city  streets,  the  feeders  are  carried  under¬ 
ground  and  pass  upward  through  the  supporting  poles 
at  suitable  intervals,  being  extended  from  the  top  of 
those  poles  to  the  central  trolley  wire.  The  current  is 
taken  from  the  wire  by  the  aid  of  a  small  rolling  wheel 
or  trolley,  passing  downw  ard  through  a  conducting  pole 
and  insulated  w  ires  to  the  motor  under  the  car,  whence 
the  current  escapes  to  the  rails  of  the  track  through  the 


the  conducting  wire  is  divided  into  sections  that,  on  the 
passage  of  the  car  over  them,  become  automatically 
connected  with  the  generating  dynamo.  In  these  sec¬ 
tional  systems,  magnets  are  ingeniously  employed  to 
produce  the  necessary  contact.  The  main  conductor 
passes  through  the  conduit,  and  is  lifted,  as  the  car 
passes,  by  the  attraction  of  magnets  beneath  the  car; 
the  conductor  being  thus  brought  into  contact  with 
short  sections  of  conductive  material  fixed  in  the  top 
of  the  conduit,  which  become  temporaiily  charged  with 
electricity,  and  supply  it  to  the  motor.  When  the  car 
passes,  the  conductor,  no  longer  attracted,  sinks,  and  the 
contact-sections  lose  their  charge.  In  order  to  regulate 
the  speed  of  electric  cars,  various  devices  are  employed, 
consisting  of  rheostats,  or  resistances,  introduced  into 
the  circuit  or  removed  from  it  by  means  of  a  hand 
lever.  To  change  the  direction  of  the  car’s  motion,  the 
motor  must  be  made  to  reverse  its  direction  of  rotation. 
This  is  done  by  the  aid  of  some  reversing  gear  w'hich 
shifts  the  commutation  brushes  or  otherwise  effects  the 
purpose. 

Storage  Battery  System. — The  storage  system  has 
important  advantage  in  principle  over  the  trolley  sys¬ 
tem,  each  car  carrying  its  own  source  of  power  and 
acting  independently  of  all  others,  while  all  the  com¬ 
plex  arrangement  of  conducting  and  feeding  wires,  and 
of  specially  laid  and  connected  rails  can  be  dispensed 
with.  In  this  system,  each  car  is  provided  with  a  set  or 
battery  of  storage  cells,  placed  under  the  seats  of  the 
car ;  or  these  are  placed 
in  a  separate  locomotive. 

They  are  charged  again, 
w'hen  near  exhaustion, 
at  dynamos  suitably  sit¬ 
uated,  the  removal  of 
the  batteries  and  their 
replacement  by  fresh 
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Fig.  2841. — underground  electric  RAILWAY — DOUBLE  TRACK. 
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which  acts  upon  the  molecules  or  atoms  of  the  armature, 
and  causes  the  lost  power  of  rotation  to  be  changed  into 
some  form  of  molecular  or  atomic  vibration.  The  form 
produced  is  that  know  n  as  electric  current.  This  cur¬ 
rent  possesses  an  energy  equivalent  to  that  of  the  steam 
or  other  power  exhausted  in  its  production,  and  its 
outflow  over  the  conducting  wire  is  equivalent  to  the 
transfer  of  this  quantity  of  energy  to  a  distant  point, — 
in  this  instance  to  the  armature  of  the  car  motor.  Tliis 
motor  is  a  dynamo  precisely  similar  in  principle  to  the 
generating  dynamo,  though  differing  in  form  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  situation.  The  current  gener¬ 
ated  in  the  primary  armature,  in  its  passage  through 
the  motor  armature,  has  the  effect  to  cause  this  to  rotate 

|  in  turn,  through  the  action  upon  it  of  its  electric  mag¬ 
nets;  the  energy  fed  into  it  by  the  current  being  thus 
converted  into  mechanical  energy.  It  would  appear  that 
the  passage  of  the  electric  current  through  the  armature 
coil  energizes  the  attraction  upon  the  coil  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  magnets,  and  causes  the  portions  of  the  coil 

‘  energized  to  move  toward  the  magnetic  poles,  the  arma¬ 
ture  moving  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  given  to 
the  generating  armature,  the  process  being  essentially 
a  restoration  of  the  original  conditions.  The  motion 
thus  given  the  armature  is  derived  from  the  electric 
energy  of  the  current,  which  is  converted  back  again, 
through  the  magnetic  attraction,  from  molecular  to 

.  mass  motion,  the  armature  revolving  with  an  energy 
•quivaleut — except  for  certain  items  of  loss — to  that 

'  given  the  generator  armature.  All  electric  motors, 
therefore,  depend  for  their  operation  on  the  tendency 
of  a  conductor  carrying  a  current  to  move  in  a  magnetic 
field;  or,  in  other  words, on  the  action  of  electric  attrac¬ 
tion  and  repulsion  on  such  a  conductor.  In  all  cases 
the  rotation  is  in  such  a  direction  as  to  induce  in  the 
armature  an  electro-motive  force  opposed  to  that  of  the 
driving  current;  therefore  called  the  counter  electro¬ 
motive  force.  This  force  exerts  a  resisting  i  ufluence  and 

f  opposes  the  passage  of  the  driving  current  until,  when 
a  certain  maximum  speed  is  attained,  very  little  current 
passes.  In  practice,  however,  this  maximum  speed  is 
not  attained ;  a  small  current  is  expended  in  overcoming 
friction  in  the  bearings,  air  friction,  &c.  When  the  load 
is  placed  on  the  motor,  or  work  required  to  be  done  by 
it,  the  speed  is  reduced  and  the  counter  electro-motive 
force  decreased,  thus  permitting  a  greater  current  to 
pass.  The  fact  that  the  load  thus  regulates  the  current 
automatically,  renders  electric  motors  very  economical 
in  operation. 

Electric  Repul'sion.  The  driving  apart,  by  a 
seeming  repulsive  force,  of  two  bodies  containing  a 
similar  electric  charge,  or  of  two  wires  of  an  electric 
circuit  whose  currents  are  flowing  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tions.  It  is  opposed  to  electric  attraction,  which  takes 
place  between  opposite  electric  charges,  and  between 
two  wires  whose  currents  are  flowing  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion. 

Electric  Resist'ance.  All  substances,  oven  the 
best  conductors,  resist  the  passage  of  electricity  in  some 
degree,  while  certain  dielectrics  resist  it  almost  abso¬ 
lutely.  Gases  offer  very  high  resistance  to  the  flow  of 
a  current.  Liquids  are  a'so  much  more  resistant  than 
solids,  with  the  single  exception  of  mercury.  Solids 
vary  greatly  in  this  particular,  metals  usually  having 
small  resistance;  no  two  are  alike.  Silver  has  the 
smallest  of  all  known  resistances.—  Uesistances,  as  they 
are  denominated,  are  often  placed  in  an  electric  circuit 
to  produce  some  special  effect.  ’  Tiiey  consist  of  coils, 
strips,  bars,  or  spirals  of  metal,  plates  of  carbon,  metallic 
powders,  liquids,  etc.  The  effect  of  resistance  is  a  con¬ 
version  of  electric  energy  into  heat,  yielding  incandes¬ 
cence  if  the  resistance  be  considerable.  The  incandescent 
light  is  the  result  of  the  high  resistance  of  the  carbon 
filament.  Heat  increases  the  resistance  of  nearly  all 
metallic  conductors,  but  it  decreases  that  of  the  carbon 
of  an  incandescent  lamp.  The  electric  resistance  of 
dielectric  and  non-conductors  generally  decreases  with 
increase  of  temperature. 

Electric  Sll eck.  The  physiological  effect  produced 
in  an  animal  by  the  electric  discharge.  It  is  much 
employed  in  electro-therapeutics  for  curative  purposes. 
A  severe  shock,  like  that  of  the  lightning  stroke,  is  often 
followed  by  death ;  though  this  is  not  due  to  the  shock, 
but  to  the  disrupting  effects  of  the  discharge. 

Electric  Spark.  See  Electric  Discharge. 

Electric  Stor'afje  IJat'tery.  The  subject  of  elec¬ 
tric  storage  is  referred  to  in  several  of  the  accompany¬ 
ing  articles,  and  the  use  of  the  storage  battery  in  power 
propulsion  is  mentioned  under  Electric  Railway.  A 
description  of  the  principle  involved  in  this  so-called 
storage  of  electricity  is  here  proposed.  A  storage  bat¬ 
tery  is  composed  of  a  number  of  storage  cells,  so 
arranged  as  to  work  in  unison.  A  storage  cell  is  com¬ 
posed  of  two  plates  of  metal,  or  of  metallic  compounds, 
immersed  in  an  electrolytic  liquid,  which  has  no  power 
of  acting  on  them  to  any  important  extent  until  after 
their  surface  chemical  conditions  have  been  changed 
by  the  passage  of  an  electric  current  from  one  plate  to 
the  other.  The  simplest  storage  cell  is  that  of  Plants, 
the  discoverer  of  electric  storage.  As  originally  con¬ 
structed,  this  consists  of  two  plates  of  lead  immersed  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Through  the  cell,  as  thus  com¬ 
posed,  a  current  of  electricity  is  passed,  one  plate  serv¬ 
ing  as  the  positive  and  the  other  as  the  negative  pole 
of  the  electrolytic  arrangement.  As  a  result,  decompo¬ 
sition  of  lead  takes  place  and  lead  peroxide  (Pb02)  is 
formed  and  deposited  on  the  positive  plate,  while  finely 
divided,  spongy  lead  is  formed  on  the  negative  plate. 
The  cell  is  now'  charged  with  stored  electricity,  to  use 
the  common  phrase ;  though  what  has  really  taken 
place  is  the  production  of  dissimilar  chemical  condi¬ 


tions  in  the  two  plates,  the  resulting  arrrangement 
being  one  capable  of  setting  up  galvanic  action,  with 
the  production  of  an  electric  current  in  a  reverse  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  originating  current.  As  a  result,  when  the 
charging  current  ceases,  and  an  interior  circuit  between 
the  plates  is  formed,  electric  action  begins,  the  peroxide 
of  lead  (Pb02)  giving  up  one  of  its  oxygen  atoms, 
which  makes  its  way  to  the  spongy  lead  on  the  other 
plate  and  converts  it  into  monoxide  of  lead  (PbO). 
The  final  result  is  that  both  plates  become  covered 


litharge  have  been  employed.  They  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  greater  storage  capacity  per  unit  weight  than 
where  a  grid  is  used,  but  their  resistance  is  greater. 
A  storage  battery  is  composed  of  a  number  of  these 
cells  held  together  in  a  suitable  receptacle,  and  so 
arranged  that  their  conducting  wires  form  a  single 
circuit,  and  their  sum  of  energy  is  combined.  They  do 
not  in  any  sense  store  electricity,  but  the  term  is  con¬ 
venient  and  has  been  retained.  One  or  more  storage  bat¬ 
teries  may  be  employed  in  the  running  of  a  street  car  or 
for  other  purpose.  One  anvantage  which  they  possess  is 
that  electricity  which  is  being  developed,  but  is  tempor¬ 
arily  not  in  use,  may  be  employed  in  charging  storage 
cells  for  subsequent  use,  its  waste  being  thus  avoided. 

ElOtUllric  Tsir'get.  An  ingenious  device  whereby  an 
indicator  dial  at  the  shooting  stand  records,  by  means  of 
electricity,  the  exact  effect  of  each  shot  that  hits  the 
target.  The  latter  is  divided  into  radial  sections,  the 
bull's  eye  consisting  of  four  of  these.  Push-buttons 
form  the  face  of  the  sections,  having  bolts  projecting 
rearward,  each  bolt  being  encircled  by  a  spiral  spring 


Fig.  2843. — electric  target. 


Fig.  2842. — waddell-enz  storage  battery. 

with  the  monoxide  and,  being  similar  in  condition,  the 
chemical  action  ceases.  While  the  activity  continues 
an  electric  current  passes  through  the  circuit  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  charging  current,  and 
this  current  is  capable  of  being  utilized  for  power  pro¬ 
duction  or  other  purposes.  To  increase  the  capacity  of 
storage  cells,  the  charging  current  is  sent  through  them 
alternately  in  both  directions,  charging  and  discharg¬ 
ing,  until  the  plates  have  been  acted  upon  to  a  consider¬ 
able  depth,  and  as  large  a  coating  of  lead  monoxide  as 
possible  produced.  By  this  means  the  time  of  their 
discharge  is  prolonged.  The  chemical  action  above 
stated  is  not  the  only  one  which  bikes  place,  but  simply 
the  final  result  of  the  action,  hydrated  sulphate  of  lead 
being  intermediately  formed,  and  then  decomposed. 
The  original  Plante  cell  has  been  superseded  by  one  in 
which  the  lead  plates  are  replaced  by  metallic  plates 
covered  with  a  surface  layer  of  red  lead  (Pb304).  On 
charging  these  the  Pb304  is  converted  into  Pb02  at  the 


(2).  The  indicator  dial  is  correspondingly  divided  into 
sections,  and  connected  by  wire  with  the  target.  The 
impact  of  a  bullet  on  one  of  the  push-buttons  drives 
back  its  connected  bolt,  on  the  end  of  which  is  a  con¬ 
ducting  plate.  At  the  same  instant  a  plunger  is  pro¬ 
jected  in  the  corresponding  section  of  the  indicator. 
An  electric  bell  may  be  included  in  the  circuit,  ringing 
at  the  same  time  any  one  of  the  plungers  is  released. 

Electric  Tel'plierage.  The  system  known  as  tel¬ 
pherage  was  first  devised  by  Professors  Fleeming  Jenkin, 
Ayrton  and  Perry,  as  a  ready  means  of  transport  for 
minerals  across  uneven  country,  over  which  their  car¬ 
riage  by  road  would  be  tedious  and  expensive.  The 
first  telpher  line  erected  was  as  Glynde,  near  Lewes, 
England,  in  1886.  It  was  about  a  mile  long  and  was 
used  to  transport  clay  from  a  pit  to  a  railway,  so  as  to 
avoid  its  carriage  over  intervening  fields  and  water. 
One  was  subsequently  erected  in  Cornwall  to  convey 
minerals  from  a  mine  over  a  piece  of  difficult  country. 
This  system  has  also  been  used  for  the  transportation 
of  logs  (Fig.  2844).  The  conducting  wires  are  sus. 


Fig.  2844. — electric  transportation  of  logs. 


anode,  and  deoxidized,  or  converted  into  metallic  lead, 
at  the  cathode.  Or,  in  other  cases,  red  lead  is  placed  on 
the  anode  and  litharge  (PbO)  on  the  cathode.  By  this 
means  the  time  required  for  charging  is  decreased. 
The  plates  are  perforated  or  otherwise  made  irregular 
on  the  surface,  that  they  may  the  better  support  the 
active  material,  which  is  held  in  place  by  being  com¬ 
pressed  into  the  apertures  or  holes.  Such  a  plate  is 
known  as  a  grid,  from  its  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
a  gridiron.  Recently,  plates  composed  of  compressed 


pended  in  the  air  on  posts,  or  otherwise,  and  on  these 
run  small  electric  motors  which  take  directly  from  the 
wires  the  current  necessary  to  set  them  in  motion. 
From  the  travelling  motors  are  suspended  carriages  for 
the  transport  of  the  load  to  be  moved.  Two  lines  are 
provided,  an  tip  and  doum  line,  each  being  in  segments, 
the  alternate  segments  being  insulated  from  each  other, 
but  in  electric  connection  through  cross-pieces  on  the 
supporting  posts.  The  carriages  are  connected  in  trains 
long  enough  to  touch  two  segments  at  once  and  thus 
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carry  the  current  from  one  segment  to  the  next  one.  I 
Where  a  current  can  be  generated  by  water-power,  a 
telpherage  line  is  useful  and  economical ;  but  the  system 
has  as  yet  been  little  employed. 

Electric  Weld'ing.  Metals  may  be  united  by  the 
use  of  electric  heat  with  a  rapidity  and  perfection  un¬ 
equalled  in  any  other  process.  In  this  system  of  electric 
welding,  as  devised  by  Prof.  Eliliu  Thomson,  the  metals 
are  heated  to  incandescence  by  currents  obtained  from 
transformers,  and  are  then  caused  to  combine  by  pres¬ 
sure  or  hammering.  In  the  dynamo  employed  for  this 
purpose  no  commutator  is  used,  the  alternating  cur¬ 
rents  being  well  adapted  for  heating  purposes.  There¬ 
fore,  the  terminals  of  the  dynamo  can  be  directly  con¬ 
nected  to  the  clamps  that  hold  the  bar  to  the  welder. 
A  step-down  transformer  (see  Electric  Current)  inter¬ 
venes  and  reduces  the  voltage  greatly  while  correspond¬ 
ingly  increasing  the  current  strength,  which  may,  for 
short  intervals,  be  augmented  to  thousands  of  amperes. 
The  welding  process  consists  in  conducting  the  current 
into  the  piece  to  be  united  through  their  points  of 
junction  when  brought  into  firm  contact.  As  the  cur¬ 
rent  crosses  the  junction,  the  resistance  to  its  passage 
causes  a  great  rise  in  temperature,  sufficient  to  soften 


Fig.  2845. — electric  welding. 

Showing  clamps,  conducting  wires,  and  point  of  contact. 


the  metal,  when  the  pieces  are  firmly  pressed  together 
by  the  motion  of  the  clamps  or  holders.  The  pieces  are 
prepared  for  the  process  by  being  made  slightly  convex 
at  their  junctions,  so  that  they  touch  at  but  a  single 
point  or  narrow  space,  near  their  centers.  The  welding 
heat  is  first  reached  at  this  point  of  contact,  and  as  the 
pressure  is  applied  the  softened  metal  yields  and  new 
parts  of  the  area  come  into  contact,  until  all  the  surface 
is  at  welding  temperature.  This  process  is  remarkable 
for  its  rapidity,  only  a  few  seconds  being  needed  to  pro¬ 
duce  union  in  small  work,  and  only  a  few  minutes  for 
large  work.  The  heating  is  local,  extending  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  immediate  area  of  contact,  so  that 
there  is  a  marked  saving  in  heat.  Electric  welding  is 
somewhat  widely  employed  in  manufacturing  opera¬ 
tions,  in  some  cases  where  large  masses  of  metal  are 
involved.  Pipes,  steel  rails,  and  heavy  projectiles  and 
guns  have  thus  been  welded ;  and  rails  having  been 
united  in  this  way,  after  being  laid  in  position  in  rail¬ 
road  construction. 

Elec'trical,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  electricity  or 
electric  science  and  appliances. 

Electrical  Ag'ricult  ure.  Numerous  experiments 
have  been  made  of  late  years  to  ascertain  the  influence  of 
electricity  on  the  growth  of  plants,  with  very  interesting 
results.  It  has  been  shown  that  both  atmospheric  and 
terrestrial  electricity  are  highly  favorable  to  the  germ¬ 
ination  of  seeds  and  the  increase  of  plant  tissue.  The 
electricity  of  the  atmosphere  has  been  conducted  down¬ 
ward  by  itlie  use  of  tall  collecting  poles  and  conducting 
wires  which  ramify  through  the  soil.  The  use  of  this 
device  is  claimed  by  some  to  increase  the  productivity 
of  a  given  area  by  50  per  cent.  Prof.  Speclineff,  of 
Kiev,  by  the  use  of  such  an  arrangement,  condensed 
atmospheric  electricity  over  an  enclosed  area,  with  the 
result  that  the  Ordinary  grain  crops  showed  an  increase 
of  from  28  to  56  per  cent,  in  weight  of  grain,  and  from 
16  to  00  per  cent,  in  weight  of  straw.  Potatoes  showed 
an  increase  of  11  per  cent.  By  electrifying  the  earth 
the  root  harvest  was  made  4  times  greater,  and  that  of 
the  leaves  2  or  3  times.  He  also  tried  the  effect  of  elec¬ 
trifying  the  seeds  before  planting,  and  found  that  when 
subjected  to  the  current  for  only  2  minutes  their 
rapidity  of  growth  was  nearly  doubled.  The  experi¬ 
ment  stations  of  the  U.  S.  have  tried  the  effect  of  the 
electric  light  on  garden  vegetables  with  varied  results. 
Some  of  tliese  vegetables  were  injured  or  spoiled.  On 
carrots,  peas,  cress,  spinach,  and  some  other  plants,  the 
results  were  not  fully  satisfactory.  Lettuce  was  re¬ 
markably  stimulated,  but  it  was  found  injurious  to 
expose  it  continually  to  the  light.  In  truth,  the  expos¬ 
ure  of  plants  to  the  electric  light  at  night,  while  largely 
increasing  their  growth,  is  not  considered  beneficial, 
plants  apparently  needing  periodical  periods  of  rest. 
One  experimenter  found,  with  the  use  of  continuous 
electric  light  on  Alpine  plants,  that  they  presented 
points  of  structure  identical  with  those  of  Arctic  plants 
which  grow  under  the  rays  of  the  midnight  sun.  It 


has  been  found  that  flowers  under  the  influence  of  I 
electricity  bloom  much  sooner  and  show  finer  ami  more 
brilliant  coloring  than  under  ordinary  conditions,  j 
Glass,  however,  must  always  be  interposed  between  the  ! 
light  and  the  plant,  as  the  naked  light  is  too  bright,  | 
and  is  found  to  injure  the  foliage.  What  will  be  the 
ultimate  result  of  these  experiments  it  is  too  soon  to 
say.  They  may  lead  to  an  important  development  in 
agriculture,  or  may  prove  to  yield  unfavorable  results  I 
not  yet  determined.  It  seems  entirely  probable  that 
the  artificial  stimulus  of  nature’s  processes,  by  means 
of  collected  electrical  forces,  will  be  surely  followed  by 
a  reaction  corresponding  to  that  which  affects  animate 
beings  after  alcoholic  or  tonic  stimulation,  so  that  at 
the  end  there  will  be  no  net  gain  in  vitality  or  pro¬ 
ductiveness. 

Electrical  No'menclature.  Under  this  title 
are  defined  those  technical  and  other  terms,  employed 
in  the  science  and  practical  use  of  electricity,  which  do 
not  require  extended  separate  treatment: 

accu'mulator,  n.  A  word  sometimes  applied  to 
an  apparatus  in  which  the  strength  of  a  current  is  in¬ 
creased  by  the  motion  past  it  of  a  conductor ;  a  Leyden 
jar  or  condenser. 

aeidom'eter, n.  A  hydrometer  used  to  determine 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  acid  liquor  in  a  storage  cell. 

acou'ineter.  ».  An  electrical  apparatus  for  test¬ 
ing  the  delicacy  of  hearing. 

adielec'tric,  n.  A  term  proposed  for  substances 
which  are  not  dielectrics. 

alarm',  burglar.  An  automatic  device  to  in¬ 
dicate  electrically  the  opening  of  a  door  or  window,  the 
stepping  on  a  mat  or  staircase,  &c. 

al'cotiol,  ag'ing  of,  electric.  A  process  of 
rapidly  aging  alcohol  through  the  action  of  ozone  pro¬ 
duced  by  electricity. 

al'coliol,  rectilica'tion  of,  electric.  The 

conversion  by  electricity  of  the  aldehydes  into  true  alco¬ 
hols,  and  thus  removing  from  alcohol  the  bad  taste  aud 
odor  which  they  give. 

alternations  of  cnr'rent.  Changes  in  the 
direction  of  a  current  in  an  electric  circuit. 

alternator,  n.  An  alternate  current  dynamo, 
ani'nieter,  or  am'pere  meter,  n.  A  galvan¬ 
ometer  for  measuring  the  value  of  a  current  directly  in 
amperes. 

amper'age,  n.  The  number  of  amperes  in  a 
given  circuit. 

ampere  (dm-pdr),  n.  [From  the  famous  elec¬ 
trician,  Ampere.]  The  practical  unit  of  electric 
current. 

anelectric,  n.  A  word  formerly  in  use  to  indi¬ 
cate  bodies  which  seemed  incapable  of  being  electrified 
by  friction. 

anelectrot/onus,  n.  The  decreased  activity  of 
function  in  a  nerve  in  the  vicinity  of  the  anode,  when 
applied  therapeutically. 

an'ion,  n.  The  electro-negative  radical  of  a  mole¬ 
cule  ;  the  atom  or  group  of  atoms  of  an  electrolyzed 
molecule  which  appears  at  the  anode. 

aiinuil'ciator.  n.  An  automatic  device  for  indi¬ 
cating  the  places  at  which  one  or  more  electric  contacts 
have  been  closed. 

an'ode,  n.  The  electro-positive  terminal  of  a  bat¬ 
tery  in  a  decomposition  cell ;  the  pole  or  terminal  from 
which  the  current  flows  from  the  electric  source  into 
the  electrolytic  liquid,  a  vacuum,  &o. 

arc,  n.  A  voltaic  or  electric  arc;  the  brilliant  light 
which  appears  between  the  electrodes  of  a  powerful 
source  of  electricity  when  separated  a  short  distance. 

arc,  carbon.  An  arc  between  two  carbon  elec¬ 
trodes. 

arc,  copper.  An  arc  between  two  copper  elec¬ 
trodes. 

arc,  hissing  of;  fry  ins  of*  Hissing  or  fry¬ 
ing  sounds  heard  in  a  voltaic  arc  when  the  carbons  are 
too  close  together. 

arc,  roaring'  of.  A  roaring  sound  heard  in  the 
voltaic  arc  when  the  carbons  are  too  near  together  and 
the  current  is  very  strong. 

arc,  watt.  A  voltaic  arc  whose  power  is  equal  to 
a  given  number  of  watts,  or  units  of  electric  power, 
arc'ing.  Discharging  by  means  of  voltaic  arcs, 
ar'mature,  ».  A  mass  of  magnetic  material  in 
contact  with  or  near  the  pole  or  poles  of  a  magnet. 


armature,  druni.  The  armature  of  a  dynamo 
in  which  the  wire  coils  are  wound  longitudinally  over 
the  surface  of  a  cylinder  or  drum. 


armature  pockets.  Spaces  provided  in  the 

surface  of  an  armature  to  receive  the  wire  coils. 

armature,  pole.  A  dynamo  armature  whose 
coils  are  wound  on  separate  poles  which  project  radi¬ 
ally  from  the  periphery  of  a  drum,  ring  or  disk. 

armature,  ring.  An  armature  whose  coils  are 
wound  on  a  ring,  or  a  core  of  circular  shape. 


Fig.  2847. — ring  armature. 


armature,  spherical.  An  armature  whose 

coils  are  wound  on  a  spherical  iron  core. 

arrest'er.  lightning.  A  device  to  protect 
from  the  destructive  effects  of  lightning  any  apparatus 
placed  in  an  electric  circuit. 

at'oin  of  electricity.  The  quantity  of  elec¬ 
tricity  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  any  chemical  monad 
atom. 

attraction,  n,  The  mutual  tendency  to  approach 
in  unlike  magnetic  poles  or  electric  charges,  or  in  like 
electric  currents. 

au'ra,  elect  ric.  An  old  term  for  the  wind  caused 
by  electric  convection.  See  Wind,  Electric. 

bal'ance,  electric.  Numerous  forms  of  elec¬ 
tric  balance  are  in  use  for  various  purposes,  including 
the  composite.  Coulomb’s  torsion,  centi-ampere,  deci-am- 
pere,  plating,  Wheatstone's,  Ac.,  for  electrical  weight  or 
measurement. 

barad',  n.  A  unit  of  pressure  proposed  by  the 
British  Association ;  the  pressure  of  one  dyne  per 
square  centimeter. 

bars,  omnibus.  Heavy  bars  of  conducting 
material  connected  to  the  poles  of  dynamos,  and  re¬ 
ceiving  the  entire  current  of  the  machine.  The  name 
bus-bars  or  omnibus  bars  signifies  that  they  carry  the 
whole  current. 

bas'ket,  dipping.  A  basket  of  non-corrosive 
material  in  which  articles  to  be  electro-plated  are 
dipped  in  the  cleansing  bath. 

bath,  electric.  The  tanks  or  cells  used  in  electro¬ 
plating  or  decomposition,  and  in  electro-therapeutics ; 
also  a  shower  bath  in  which  the  water-drops  carry  elec¬ 
tric  charges  to  the  patient  subjected  to  them. 

bath,  electric  light.  An  electro-therapeutic 
bath  in  which  all  of  a  patient’s  body  except  the  head  is 
exposed  to  the  light  and  heat  of  a  number  of  incan¬ 
descent  lamps. 

bat'tery,  electric.  A  group  of  galvanic  cells 
or  other  electric  sources,  arranged  for  combined  use  of 
their  currents. 

battery,  storage.  A  number  of  storage  cells 
connected  so  as  to  yield  a  single  electric  current. 

bell,  electric.  A  bell  connected  with  a  wire 
conductor,  or  otherwise  arranged  to  souud  through  elec¬ 
tric  power. 

bios'copy,  electric.  Determination  of  death 
by  the  passage  of  an  electric  current  through  the  nerves 
and  muscles. 

blast'ing,  electric.  The  ignition  of  powder  or 
other  explosive  material  in  a  blast  by  the  electric  spark. 

bleach'ing,  electric.  A  bleaching  process  in 
which  the  bleaching  agents  are  liberated  by  electrolytic 
decomposition. 

blow'pipe,  electric.  An  air  blast  produced  at 
the  point  of  a  charged  conductor  by  a  connection  dis¬ 
charge,  and  utilized  through  a  tube;  a  device  for  cut¬ 
ting  rocks  or  other  refractory  substance  by  the  heat  of 
the  elec  tric  arc,  directed  against  the  substance  by  an 
air  blast  or  a  magnet. 

bob'bin,  electric.  An  insulated  coil  of  wire 
for  an  electro-magnet. 

bore,  ar'mature.  The  space  left  between  the 
pole  pieces  of  a  dynamo  or  magnet  for  the  rotation  of 
the  armature. 

bombard'ment.  molec'ular.  The  forcible 
projection  of  the  gaseous  molecules  remaining  in 
exhausted  vessels,  from  the  negative  electrode  (cathode) 
against  the  sides  of  the  vessels. 

boost'd-,  n.  A  dynamo  inserted  in  the  feeder  of  an 
Edison  incandescent  light  system  to  raise  the  pressure 
of  that  special  feeder  or  group  of  feeders. 

bou'gi e-meter,  n.  A  term  proposed  for  the  prac¬ 
tical  unit  of  illumination. 

break,  n.  Lack  of  continuity  in  a'circuit. 
break'er,  cir'cuit.  Any  device  for  breaking  a 
circuit. 

bridge,  elec'tric.  A  device  for  measuring  the 
value  of  electric  resistances ;  also  called  an  electric 
balance. 

bridges,  n.  pi.  Heavy  copper  wires  for  connect¬ 
ing  the  dynamos  in  an  incandescent  light  station  to  the 
bus-rods  or  wires. 
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brush  discharge.  An  electric  discharge  which 
Bpreads  out  in  a  brush  forth. 

brush,  farad'ic.  An  electrode  in  brush  form, 
used  in  electro-therapeutics. 

brushes,  n.  pi.  Strips  of  metal,  bundles  of  wire, 
•fee.,  which  bear  on  the  commutator  in  a  dynamo  elec¬ 
tric  machine,  and  carry  off  the  current;  plates  of  car¬ 
bon  for  leading  the  current  to  electric  motors. 

buck'ing.  The  sudden  stopping  of  an  electric 
street  car,  as  if  by  collision. 

hug’,  n.  A  term  employed  in  some  cases  to  designate 
a  fault  in  the  working  of  an  electric  apparatus. 

bug'trap.  A  device  employed  to  overcome  the 
“  bug”  in  quadruplex  telegraphy, 
bus'-bars.  See  Omnibus  Bars. 
but'tou,  car'bon.  A  carbon  resistance  in  the 
form  of  a  button. 

button,  push.  A  button  employed  to  close  an 
electric  circuit  by  being  pushed. 

buzz,  w.  The  sound  of  an  electric  bell  when  it  fails 
to  strike  distinctly. 

buz'zer,  ».  A  call,  less  loud  than  that  of  a  bell, 
produced  by  a  rapid  automatic  make  and  break  of 
current. 

ca  ble,  n.  An  electric  cable. 

cable,  i>.  To  send  a  telegraphic  despatch  by  means 
of  a  cable. 

cable,  armor  of.  The  metalling,  covering,  or 
sheathing  of  an  electric  cable. 

cable,  bunched.  A  cable  containing  more  than 
one  conducting  wire. 

cable,  capacity  of.  The  quantity  of  electricity 
required  to  raise  a  cable  to  a  given  potential. 

cal-electricity.  Electricity  produced  by  changes 
of  temperature  in  the  core  of  a  transformer. 

call  bell,  electric.  An  electric  bell  used  to  call 
the  attention  of  an  operator,  to  call  up  a  person  to  a 
telephone,  etc. 

cau'dle,  Jab'loclikolf.  An  arc 

light  invented  by  Jablochkoff,  in  which 
the  carbon  electrodesare  placed  parallel 
to  each  other  and  separated  by  a  sheet  of 
insulating  material,  which  keeps  them 
at  a  constant  distance  apart.  An  alter¬ 
nating  current  is  employed  with  the 
candle,  so  that  the  carbons  may  be  con¬ 
sumed  equally. 

capac  ity,  dielec'tric.  Equiva¬ 
lent  to  Specific  Inductive  Capacity 
( q .  !>.)• 

capacity,  electrostat'ic.  The 

quantity  of  electric  charge  necessary  to 
raise  the  potential  of  a  conductor  to  a 
certain  fixed  amount. 

capacity,  specific  induc¬ 
tive.  The  ability  of  a  dielectric  to 
permit  induction  to  its  mass,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  same  thickness  of  air 
under  similar  circumstances. 

car'bons,  arc  lamp.  Rods  of  artificial  carbon 
employed  iu  arc  lamps. 

carbons,  artificial.  Carbons  made  by  mixing 
pulverized  carbon  with  different  carbonizable  liquids, 
carbonizing  it  by  subjecting  it  to  intense  heat  out  of 
contact  with  air,  and  molding  it  into  the  shape  desired. 

cath'ion,  or  kath'iou,  n.  The  electro-positive 
ion  or  radical  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  an 
electrolyte,  and  which  appears  at  the  cathode  or  nega- 
tivo  electrode. 

cath'ode,  or  kath'ode,  n.  The  terminal  plate 
of  the  negative  wire  of  a  battery  in  an  electrolytic  cell, 
as  opposed  to  the  anode,  or  positive  terminal. 

cell,  electrolyt'ic.  A  cell  or  vessel  containing 
an  electrolyte,  in  which  chemical  decomposition  is  car- 
■  ried  on  through  the  agency  of  the  electric  current. 

cell,  sec'ondary.  A  term  sometimes  applied  to 
a  storage  battery  cell. 

cell,  storage.  See  Elf.ctric  Storage. 
cell,  thermo-electric.  A  thermo-electric 
couple. 

cell,  volta'ic.  The  employment  of  two  metals, 
or  a  metal  and  a  metalloid,  in  a  liquid  called  an  electro¬ 
lyte,  which,  when  connected  outside  the  liquid  by  a  con- 
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ductor,  will  produce  an  electric  current.  A  number  of 
these  cells,  connected  in  series,  forms  a  voltaic  or  gal¬ 
vanic  battery. 


charge,  bound.  The  condition  of  the  electric 
charge  in  a  conductor  when  placed  near  another  con¬ 
ductor,  its  charge  being  held  in  it  by  induction. 

charge,  dens'ity  of.  The  quantity  of  elec¬ 
tricity  per  unit  area  at  any  point  on  a  charged  surface. 
—Dissipation  of:  The  gradual  loss  of  charge  by  leakage. 
— Distribution  of:  Variations  iu  density  at  different  points 
of  any  but  a  spherical  surface. — Bee:  The  charge  on  an 
isolated  conductor. — Induced:  The  charge  induced  by 
bringing  a  conductor  into  an  electrostatic  field. 

charge,  sweeping'  out.  The  freeing  the  line 
from  the  charge  produced  by  one  signal  by  reversing 
the  direction  of  the  current. 

charg  ing  acciTnmlators.  Sending  an  elec¬ 
tric  current  into  a  storage  battery  to  produce  in  it  the 
necessary  chemical  change. 

Circuit,  n.  The  path  followed  by  electricity  from 
any  point  through  conducting  material  back  again  to 
its  starting  point. 

cir'cuit,  astat'ic.  A  circuit  composed  of  two 
closed  curves  inclosing  equal  surfaces.  Such  a  circuit 
is  not  deflected  by  the  earth's  magnetism. 

Cleat,  crossing.  A  cleat  arranged  to  pernnt 
the  crossing  of  two  wires  without  coming  into  electrical 
contact. 

climb'ers,  pole.  Spiked  devices,  worn  on  foot 
and  ankle,  to  enable  linemen  to  climb  wooden  telegraph 
poles.  _  .... 

clos'lire,  n.  The  completion  ol  an  electric  circuit, 
code,  American  Morse.  The  Morse  tele¬ 
graphic  alphabet. 

coil,  cliok'ing.  A  coil  of  wire  wound  on  an  iron 
core  iu  such  a  manner  as  to  give  it  high  self  induction. 
It  is  used  to  cut  off  an  alternating  current  with  less  loss 
of  power  than  in  an  ohmic  resistance. 

coil,  induction.  Two  parallel  coils  of  insu¬ 
lated  wire  used  to  produce  currents  by  mutual  induction. 
A  rapidly  interrupted  battery  current  sent  through  the 
primary  coil  induces  alternating  currents  in  the  second¬ 
ary  coil.  _  ,  ,  .  . 

coil,  resistance.  A  coil  of  wire  whose  electri¬ 
cal  resistance  is  known,  and  which  is  employed  to 
measure  resistance. — Standard  resistance  coil.  A  coil 
whose  resistance  is  that  of  the  standard  ohm,  or  some 
multiple  or  such  sub-multiple  thereof. 


Fig.  2850. — rjuhmkorff  coil. 


coil.  Rulnn'korlf.  Any  coil  whose  secondary 
gives  currents  of  higher  electro-motive  force  than  the 
primary. 

coils,  Henry's.  A  series  of  several  induction 
coils. 

collectors,  n.  pi.  Devices  for  taking  off  electricity 
from  a  moving  electric  source,  as  from  the  plate  of  a 
frictional  machine  or  the  commutator  of  a  dynamo 
machines. 

com' mutator,  n.  A  device  for  changing  the 
direction  of  an  electric  current. — Dynamo  Commutator. 
That  part  of  the  dynamo  machine  which  causes  the 
alternating  currents  produced  in  the  armature  to  flow 
in  the  same  direction  through  the  external  circuit. 

conduct',  v.  To  pass  electricity  through  conduct¬ 
ing  substances. 

conduction,  n.  The  flow  or  passage  of  electric 
energy  through  a  conducting  substance. 

conduction,  disruptive.  Conduction  in 
which  a  resistance  in  the  circuit  is  suddenly  overcome. 

conductor,  n.  A  substance  which  permits  the 
passage  of  an  electric  current. 

contact  breaker,  automat'ic.  A  device 
through  which  an  electric  current  rapidly  makes  and 
breaks  its  own  circuit. 

contacts,  n.  pi.  Faults  due  to  the  accidental  con¬ 
tact  of  a  circuit  with  a  conductor. 

eonvert'er,  n.  The  inverted  induction  coil  used 
in  distribution  by  alternating  currents;  also,  a  trans¬ 
former  ( q .  v.). 

core,  armature.  The  iron  core  around  which 
the  wires  of  an  armature  are  wound. 

coulomb  ( ku-lom ' ),  n.  The  unit  of  electrical  quan¬ 
tity. 

couple,  volta'ic.  The  two  dissimilar  metals  or 
substances  of  a  voltaic  cell. 

cross,  n.  A  connection  made  between  two  conduct¬ 
ing  lines  ;  a  defect  in  a  telegraph  or  other  circuit  from 
the  actual  contact  of  two  wires. 

cross,  weather.  A  contact  or  lock  made  in  a 
telegraph  line  in  wet  weather,  from  defective  action  of 
the  insulators. 

crossing,  live  trolley:  cross-over, 

trolley.  A  device  to  enable  a  trolley,  moving  on  a 
line  that  crosses  a  second  line  at  an  angle,  to  maintain 
its  electrical  connection  while  crossing. 

cur'rent,  electric.  The  passage  of  electricity 
through  a  conducting  circuit.  It  may  be  direct  or  alter¬ 


nating ;  constant  or  variable;  and  is  measured  by  the 
quantity  which  passes  per  second  through  any  circuit. 

cur'rents,  ed'dy.  Useless  currents  produced  in 
the  substance  of  any  conductor,  which  form  close  cir¬ 
cuits  of  low  resistance  and  tend  to  cause  undue  heating 
in  the  armatures  or  pole  pieces  of  dynamos.  They  con¬ 
stitute  a  waste  of  energy.  . 

currents,  extra.  Currents  caused  in  a  circuit 
by  self-induction  of  the  current  on  itself  when  the 
circuit  is  made  or  broken. 

cut  in,  to.  To  complete  the  electric  circuit  by 
introducing  into  it  an  electro-receptive  device. 

cut  out,  to.  A  mechanism  for  throwing  out  of 
the  circuit  an  electro-receptive  device. 

damp'er,  n.  A  metallic  cylinder  in  an  induction 
coil,  which  surrounds  the  iron  core  in  part  or  com¬ 
pletely,  and  is  used  to  vary  the  intensity  of  the  induced 
currents;  also  sometimes  applied  to  a  dash-pot  (q.v.). 

damp  ing,  n.  Stopping  vibratory  motion  ;  such 
as  bringing  a  magnetic  needle  quickly  to  rest,  instead 
of  permitting  it  to  swing. 

dasll'-pot,  n.  A  mechanical  device  to  prevent  too 
sudden  motion  in  the  movable  parts  of  an  electric  appa- 

dead  beat.  A  movement  of  a  galvanometer  needle 
in  which  it  passeB  sharply  from  point  to  point  of  the 
scale  and  conies  quickly  to  rest. 

deatb.  electric.  Death  caused  by  the  passage 
of  an  electric  current  through  the  human  body. 

decomposition,  electrolyt'ic.  The  separa¬ 
tion  of  chemical  molecules  into  their  component  parts 
by  the  action  of  the  electric  current. 

depot ariza't ion,  n.  Removal  of  the  polariza¬ 
tion  of  a  voltaic  cell  or  battery. 

detect'or,  ground.  A  device  used  in  an  incan¬ 
descent  circuit  to  show,  by  the  candle-power  of  a  lamp, 
the  location  of  a  ground  in  the  system. 

dielec'tric,  n.  A  substance  which  permits  induc¬ 
tion  to  take  place  through  its  mass.  All  dielectrics  are 
non-conductors. 

dim'mer,  n.  A  choking  coil,  employed  in  a  trans¬ 
former  system  to  regulate  the  potential  of  the  feeders. 

earth,  n.  A  fault  in  an  electric  circuit  caused  by 
contact  of  the  line  with  the  ground,  or  with  some  con¬ 
ductor  connected  with  the  ground. 

earth,  bad.  A  ground,  or  earth  connection,  of 
comparatively  high  resistance. 

earth  cur'rents.  Electric  currents  in  the 
earth,  due  to  a  difference  of  potential  at  different  points. 

earth,  dead  or  total.  A  fault  in  which  a  line 
is  thoroughly  grounded  and  the  current  lost. 

earth,  good.  An  earth  connection  of  low  resist¬ 
ance. 

earth  or  ground.  That  part  of  the  earth 
which  forms  part  of  an  electric  circuit, 
earthed,  a.  Connected  to  earth, 
electrep'eter,  «.  An  instrument  for  changing 
the  direction  of  an  electric  current ;  a  term  now  re¬ 
placed  by  switch,  key,  or  pole-changer. 

electri'cian,  n.  One  versed  in  the  science  and 
application  of  electricity. 

eleetrieity.  frauklin'ie.  In  electro-thera¬ 
peutics,  the  electricity  produced  by  a  frictional  or  influ¬ 
ence  machine. 

electrom'eter.  n.  An  apparatus  for  measuring 
differences  of  electric  potential. 

elec'tro-neg'atives,  n.  pi.  The  atoms  or 
radicals  that  appear  at  the  anode  during  electrolysis. 

elect ropii'auy, «.  Capital  punishment  by  means 
of  electricity ;  electrocution, 
eleetrophi'la,  n.  A  devotee  of  electricity, 
electroplio'bia,  «.  Fear  of  electricity, 
eleetro-pos'iti  ves,  n.  pi.  The  atoms  or  radicals 
which  appear  at  the  cathode  during  electrolysis. 

electrot'oiilis,  n.  (Path.)  The  change  in  func¬ 
tional  activity  which  is  caused  iu  a  nerve  by  an  electric 
current. 

elec'trum,  n.  The  name  given  in  ancient  times 
to  substances  readily  electrified  by  friction. 

el'ement,  negative  and  positive.  The 
two  plates  of  a  voltaic  cell. 

en'ergy.  electrio.  The  power  which  electricity 
possesses  of  doing  work. 

eudioin'eter,  n.  A  voltameter  possessing  gradu¬ 
ated  vessels  to  receive  and  measure  the  gases  evolved 
during  electrolysis. 

explor'er,  electric  mine.  A  device  for  the 
firing  of  blasts  by  currents  of  high  electro-motive  force. 

explor'er,  electric.  An  apparatus  for  locat¬ 
ing  bullets  or  other  metallic  substances  iu  the  human 
body  by  means  of  induced  currents, 
far'ad,  n.  The  practical  unit  of  electrical  capacity, 
farad'ic  current.  A  rapidly  alternating  cur¬ 
rent  produced  by  an  induction  coil  for  use  in  electro¬ 
therapeutics. 

faradic  machine.  A  machine  for  producing 
faradic  currents,  consisting  either  of  an  induction  or  a 
magneto-electric  machine. 

faradiza'tion,  n.  The  effects  produced  on  the 
nerves  and  muscles  by  the  use  of  a  faradic  current,  as 
distinguished  from  those  produced  by  a  voltaic  current. 

fault.  «.  A  failure  in  the  working  of  a  circuit,  due 
to  ground  or  cross  contacts  or  disconnections. 

feed,  n.  A  current  supply  from  any  source  of  elec¬ 
tricity. 

feed'er,  n.  A  wire  conveying  the  current  from  the 
dynamo  to  the  main  conductor. 

feet,  ampere.  The  product  of  the  current  in 
amperes  by  the  distance  in  feet  through  which  it  passes. 

fi'brone,  n.  An  insulating  substance  of  a  fibrous 
composition. 
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field,  n.  The  region  of  electrostatic  or  magnetic  | 
influence. 

find'er,  position;  finder,  range.  An 

electric  device  by  which  the  exact  position  or  distance 
of  an  object  can  be  learned. 

finder,  wire.  A  galvanometer  used  to  find  the 
corresponding  ends  of  different  wires  in  a  branched 
cable. 

fire,  St.  Elmo's.  Tongues  of  faint  illumination 
which  sometimes  appear  at  the  ends  of  masts  and  of 
pointed  bodies  connected  with  the  earth,  as  flag-poles, 
church  steeples,  etc. 

flashed  car'bons.  Carbon  conductors  for  incan¬ 
descent  lighting  on  whose  surfaces  carbon  has  been 
deposited  to  improve  their  uniformity  of  conduction. 

flashed  fil'aments.  Carbon  filaments  for  in¬ 
candescent  lighting  which  have  been  flashed.  See 
Flashed  Carbons. 

flats,  n.  pi.  Parts  of  commutator  segments  whose 
surface  has  become  lowered  by  wear. 

flnsh'-box,  n.  A  box  or  space  flush  with  the 
street  surface,  in  a  system  of  underground  wires,  to 
give  access  to  the  conduit. 

flu'viograph,  n.  An  electric  apparatus  for  regis¬ 
tering  differences  of  water  level. 

fly  or  flyer,  electric.  A  wheel  driven  by  the 
reaction  of  a  convective  discharge. 

fog,  electric.  A  dense  fog  which  sometimes 
appears  when  the  atmosphere  contains  much  free  elec¬ 
tricity. 

force,  contact.  A  difference  of  potential  caused 
by  the  contact  of  unlike  metals. 

force,  electro-motive.  The  force  which 
moves  or  tends  to  move  electricity. 

force,  electrostat'ic.  The  force  arising  from 
the  attractions  or  repulsions  of  charged  bodies. 

force,  lines  of.  The  lines  in  which  the  force  of 
a  charged  body,  a  magnet,  &c.,  appear  to  act. 

force,  tubes  of.  Tubes  or  cones  embracing  a 
number  of  lines  of  force. 

foucault  (foo-k/7 )  currents.  Eddy  currents, 
frankliniza'tion,  n.  Electrization  by  a  fric¬ 
tional  or  influence  machine. 

fre  quencies.  Tes'la.  A  term  employed  for 
exceedingly  high  frequencies. 

frequency,  fundament' al.  The  lowest  fre¬ 
quency  of  a  current  which  has  harmonics. 

frog,  trolley.  A  device  to  hold  together  the 
trolley  wires  at  points  where  they  branch. 

ful'gerite.  n.  A  tube  of  vitrified  sand,  supposed 
to  be  caused  by  a  lightning  stroke. 

fuse,  electric.  A  device  for  igniting  a  charge 
of  powder  by  electricity. 

fuse,  nfag'azine.  A  safety  fuse  arranged  for 
easy  replacement  when  burned  out. 

fuse,  plati'nnm.  A  thin  platinum  wire,  used 
to  ignite  a  charge  of  gunpowder  by  electric  incan¬ 
descence. 


Fig.  2851. — safety  fuse. 


fuse,  safety.  A  section  of  lead,  or  some  easily 
fusible  alloy,  placed  in  a  circuit,  which  it  breaks  by 
fusing  when  the  current  becomes  so  strong  as  to 
threaten  danger. 

gains,  n.  pi.  The  spaces  cut  in  telegraph  poles  to 
receive  the  cross  arms. 

gal'vanism,  n.  The  effects  produced  by  voltaic 
electricity. 

galvaniza'tion,  electro  -  metallnr'gic. 

The  process  of  depositing  a  metallic  coating  by  electro¬ 
lysis;  electro-plating. 

galvanization,  eleetro  -  therapcn'tic. 

The  effects  of  a  voltaic  current  on  serves  and  muscles. 

galvanom'eter,  n.  An  instrument  to  measure 
the  strength  of  an  electric  current  by  the  deflection  of 
a  magnetic  needle. 

galvanot'ropism,  n.  (Biol.)  Movements  pro¬ 
duced  in  living  organisms  by  the  passage  through  them 
,  of  electric  currents. 

gap,  air.  A  gap  in  a  magnetic  circuit  filled  by  air. 

gap,  spark.  A  gap  in  a  circuit  which  is  closed 
by  a  spark  when  the  difference  of  potential  grows  strong. 

g-as'sing,  n.  The  evolution  of  gas  from  storage 
battery  plates. 

gas'troscope,  n.  An  electric  apparatus  to  illu¬ 
minate  and  inspect  the  human  stomach,  a  platinum 
spiral  in  a  glass  tube  being  passed  into  the  stomach  and 
made  incandescent. 

gen  erator,  dynamo-eleetrie.  A  dynamo- 
electric  machine. 

generator,  motor.  A  dynamo  which  is  driven 
i  by  the  power  of  an  electric  current. 

gov'ernor,  current.  A  device  for  regulating 
the  strength  of  a  current. 

governor,  eleetric.  A  device  to  control  the 
|  speed  of  an  electric  motor,  the  direction  of  current  in 
a  plating  bath,  &c. 


grid,  n.  A  perforated  lead  plate  nsed  in  an  electric 
storage  battery  (q.v.). 

ground,  dead.  An  escape  to  earth  from  a  tele¬ 
graph  line  so  great  that  the  line  cannot  be  worked. 

ground  or  earth.  A  term  applied  to  the  earth 
when  forming  part  of  a  circuit,  or  used  as  a  reservoir 
of  electricity. 

ground  return.  The  use  of  the  earth  for  the 
return  path  of  a  current. 

ground  wire.  The  wire  connected  with  the 
earth  in  a  grounded  circuit. 

guard,  fail.  A  wire  netting  around  an  electric 
fan,  to  prevent  its  arms  from  striking  any  object. 

liang'er,  cable.  A  hanger  or  hook  to  sustain  a 
cable  by  supporting  it  on  iron  or  steel  wires  strung 
above. 

hanger,  trolley.  A  device  to  support  and  in¬ 
sulate  trolley  wires. 

he'liograph.  n.  A  telegraphic  instrument  in 
which  the  dots  and  dashes  of  the  Morse  alphabet,  or 
the  movements  of  a  needle  telegraph,  are  represented 
by  flashes  of  light. 

lien'ry,  «.  The  practical  unit  of  self-induction  in 
an  electric  current. 

liigh'-bars,  n.  pi.  The  parts  of  commutator  seg¬ 
ments  which,  through  less  wear  or  other  cause,  are 
higher  than  the  adjoining  portions. 

liold'ers.  n.  pi.  Clamps  to  support  the  carbon 
pencils  in  are  lamps ;  supports  for  the  collecting  brushes 
in  a  dynamo  machine ;  boxes  of  refractory  material  to 
hold  safety  fuses  and  catch  the  metal  when  fused. 

liour,  ampere.  A  unit  of  electrical  quantity 
equal  to  one  ampere  flow  for  one  hour. 

liour,  lamp.  A  current  sufficient  to  maintain  an 
electric  lamp  for  an  hour. 

liour,  watt.  A  unit  of  electric  power  indicated  by 
the  expenditure  of  one  watt  for  an  hour. 

hum'mer.  A  word  sometimes  employed  in  place 
of  buzzer  ( q .  v.). 

liystere'sis,  n.  Resistance  to  magnetic  change 
of  stress  by  molecular  friction  ;  retardation  of  magneti¬ 
zation  and  demagnetization.  The  energy  lost  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  resistance  takes  the  form  of  heat. 

ignit'er,  .1  ahlocli kolt.  A  strip  of  carbon 
uniting  the  ends  of  the  parallel  carbons  of  a  Jabloch- 
koff  candle,  to  establish  the  arc  on  the  passage  of  the 
current. 

ignition,  electric.  Ignition  by  heat  of  electric 
orisrin. 

impedance.  n.  Any  opposition  to  current  flow, 
incandes'cence,  electric.  The  glowing  of 
any  substance  through  heat  produced  by  a  passing 
current. 

i n'dicators,  n.  pi.  Various  devices  to  indicate 
conditions  connected  with  electric  circuits. 

induc'tance,  n.  The  induction  of  a  current  on 
itself  or  on  other  circuits — a  term  now  generally  em¬ 
ployed  instead  of  self-induction. 

induc'tion,  n.  The  influence,  exerted  by  a 
charged  body  or  a  magnet  on  neighboring  bodies  sepa¬ 
rated  by  air  or  other  mediums. 

iuductom'eter.  difleren'tial.  An  appa¬ 
ratus  to  measure  the  momentary  currents  produced  by 
the  discharge  of  a  cable. 

■  ndiict/oplione. n.  A  device  to  obtain  electrical 
communication  between  moving  trains  and  telegraphic 
wires,  by  induction  between  a  spiral  of  wire  in  the  train 
aud  spirals  fixed  on  the  line. 

iner'tia.  electro-magnetic.  Inductance, 
or  self-induction. 

iner'tia.  magnetic.  The  resistance  in  a  mag¬ 
netic  core  to  instant  loss  or  gain  of  magnetism. 

in-put  or  in-take.  The  energy  absorbed  by  a 
machine  in  causing  it  to  do  a  certain  work. 

installation,  electric.  The  establishment 
of  any  electric  plant. 

insulation,  electric.  The  employment  of 
non-conducting  material  on  a  conductor,  to  prevent  loss 
of  charge  or  leakage  of  current. 

in'sulator,  n.  Any  device  for  producing  insu¬ 
lation. 

intercrossing-,  n.  A  method  adopted  to  prevent 
disturbance  by  induction  in  a  telephonic  circuit,  by 
alternately  crossing  equal  sections  of  the  line. 

interrupter,  n.  Any  device  for  breaking  or 
interrupting  an  electrical  circuit. 

i'ous,  n.  pi.  Groups  of  chemical  atoms  or  radicals 
arising  from  the  electrolytic  decomposition  of  a  liquid. 

jar.  Leyden.  A  condenser  in  the  form  of  a  jar, 
with  metallic  coatings  placed  on  the  inside  and  outside 
of  the  jar,  the  outer  coating  connected  with  earth,  the 
inner  coating  receiving  the  charge,  which  is  bound  by 
induction. 

jar,  lighting.  A  Leyden  jar  filled  with  iron 
filings,  whose  discharge  is  given  in  an  irregular  series 
of  sparks  resembling  in  shape  a  lightning  flash. 

jcw'elry,  electric.  Minute  incandescent  elec¬ 
tric  lamps,  connected  with  small  batteries  on  the  person, 
which  give  the  appearance  of  gems  or  jewelry. 

joints,  n.  pi.  Various  methods  of  connecting 
electric  conductors. 

joule,  n.  The  unit  of  electric  energy  or  work, 
joule-meter.  An  energy  meter,  as  distinguished 
from  a  watt-meter  (q.  v.). 

kath'ion,  n.  See  Cathion. 
katli'ode.  n.  See  Cathode. 

key,  break.  A  key  which  opens  or  breaks  the 
circuit  when  depressed. 

key,  discharge.  A  key  to  enable  to  discharge 
from  a  condenser  or  cable  to  pass  through  a  galvano¬ 
meter,  for  purposes  of  measurement. 


key,  telegraphic.  The  key  employed  in  tele 
graphy  for  sending  over  the  line  the  successive  alpha 
betie  signals. 

kinet'ics,  electro-.  The  phenomena  of  electric¬ 
ity  in  motion. 

kine'tograpli,  n.  A  device  for  reproducing  a 
series  of  instantaneous  photographs  on  a  screen,  so 
rapidly  that  the  action  of  the  original  scene  is  accurately 
duplicated.  As  an  aid  to  realistic  effect,  a  large  phono¬ 
graph,  or  theatrophone,  is  sometimes  employed  to  re¬ 
produce  the  voices  of  the  actors  shown,  the  sound  of  the 
surf  (in  sea-views),  Ac.  Similar  devices  are  known  as 
the  cinematograph,  viviscope,  mutascope,  Ac. 

ky'nuizing,  n.  The  preservation  of  telegraphic 
poles  by  the  injection  of  a  solution  of  corrosive  subli¬ 
mate  into  the  pores  of  the  wood. 

lag.  mugiiet'ic.  The  tendency  in  iron  to  retard 
magnetization. 

lamp,  are.  An  electric  lamp  in  which  the  light 
is  yielded  by  a  voltaic  arc  formed  between  carbon  elec¬ 
trodes. 

lamp,  incandes'cent.  An  electric  lamp  in 
which  the  light  is  produced  by  the  incandescence  of  a 
filament  of  carbon  or  other  poor  conductor. 

launeli,  eleetrie.  A  boat  moved  by  electric 
power,  derived  from  a  storage  battery. 

leak'age,  electrostat'ic.  The  gradual  dissi¬ 
pation  of  a  charge  through  imperfect  insulation. 

leg,  n.  The  wire  or  wires  in  a  telephonic  circuit  by 
means  of  which  a  subscriber  is  “legged,”  or  placed  in 
circuit  with  two  or  more  other  parties, 
line,  n.  A  wire  connecting  two  points  or  stations, 
line,  telegraph'ic,  teleplion'ic,  etc.  The 
conducting  circuit  in  any  system  of  electric  trans¬ 
mission. 

line,  tel'plier.  The  conducting  wire  or  cable  in 
a  telpherage  system. 

line,  way.  A  line  connecting  with  way  stations, 
line'man,  n.  One  who  puts  up  and  repairs  con¬ 
ducting  circuits. 

links,  fuse.  Strips  of  fusible  metal  in  the  form 
of  links,  used  for  safety  fuses. 

liq'uid.  eleetropoi'on.  A  battery  liquid  com¬ 
posed  of  1  pound  of  bichromate  of  potash  dissolved  in 
10  pounds  of  water,  to  w  hich  have  been  gradually  added 
‘F%  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid. 

liquid,  strip  ping.  A  liquid  employed  to  re¬ 
move  a  coating  of  one  metal  from  the  surface  of  another 
without  affecting  the  latter. 

liquor,  spent.  Liquor  in  an  electro-plating  bath 
which  has  become  weakened  by  use. 

locomo'tive,  electric.  A  locomotive  whose 
motive  power  is  electricity. 

loop,  electric.  A  wire  passing  from  one  side  of 
a  break  in  a  main  circuit  and  returning  to  the  other  side 
of  the  break,  for  the  purpose  of  making  connection  w  ith 
a  branch  telegraph  office,  placing  arc  lights  on  a  main 
circuit,  Ac. 

loxod'rogropli.  n.  A  device  by  which  tliecourse 
of  a  ship  may  be  electrically  recorded  on  papier  through 
the  combined  use  of  magnetism  and  photography. 

niag  nctoin'etry.  Measurement  of  the  strength 
of  magnetic  fields. 

main,  elect  ric.  The  principal  conductor  in  any 
electric  system. 

main,  house.  A  conductor  connecting  the  in¬ 
candescent  light  service  of  a  house  with  a  street  main, 
make,  «.  The  completion  of  an  electric  circuit, 
make  and  break.  The  alternate  closing  and 
opening  of  a  circuit. 

liian'-hole  of  conduit.  An  opening  from  the 
road-bed  to  an  underground  conduit,  of  sufficient  size  to 
admit  a  man. 

me'dium,  electro-magnetic.  Any  medium 
in  which  electro-magnetic  phenomena  occur.  The 
general  medium  of  these  phenomena  is  now  believed  to 
be  the  luminiferous  ether. 

meg'aloscope,  electric.  An  apparatus  for 
exploring,  by  aid  of  an  incandescent  lamp,  the  cavities 
of  a  body. 

liietalliza'tion.  n.  Covering  a  non-conducting 
substance  with  a  coating  of  metal,  so  as  to  make  it  elec¬ 
trically  conducting  and  enable  it  to  receive  a  metallic 
coating  by  electro-plating. 

ine'ter,  current.  A  galvanometer  which  meas¬ 
ures  the  current  in  amperes,  as  distinguished  from  one 
which  measures  the  energy  in  watts. 

meter,  electric.  Any  apparatus  for  measuring 
the  quantity  of  electricity  that  passes  through  a  circuit 
of  consumption. 

meter,  watt-.  A  galvanometer  which  is  adapted 
to  measure  the  energy  of  a  current. 

liilio,  n.  A  term  proposed  for  the  practical  unit  of 
conductivity. 

mo'tograpli.  electro-.  An  apparatus  devised 
by  Edison  in  which  the  friction  of  a  platinum  point 
against  a  cylinder  of  moist  chalk,  in  rotation,  is  decreased 
by  the  passage  of  a  current  of  electricity. 

net,  Faraday’s.  A  net  of  cotton  gauze  or  similar 
material,  which,  when  charged  with  electricity,  may  be 
turned  inside  out  without  being  discharged,  its  purpose 
being  to  demonstrate  that  the  entire  charge  keeps  on 
the  outside  of  the  conductor.  (See  Fig.  2852.) 

nodes,  electrical.  Points  on  a  conductor 
traversed  by  an  induced  oscillatory  current  w’here  this 
current  is  reduced  to  zero;  points  in  an  open  circuit, 
traversed  by  oscillatory  currents  whose  potential  remaius 
constant,  while  the  terminal  potentials  alternate. 

non-conductors,  n.pl.  Substances  which  resist 
the  passage  of  an  electric  current  through  their  mass, 
ohm,  «.  The  unit  of  electric  resistance. 
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ohm,  standard.  A  length  of  wire  whose  resist¬ 
ance  is  equal  to  the  ohm,  used  to  standardize  resistance 
coils. 

ohm'meter.  n.  A  galvanometer  for  measuring 
by  the  deflection  of  a  magnetic  needle  the  resistauce  in 
any  part  of  an  electric  circuit. 

os'cillator,  Tes'la’s.  A  form  of  dynamo-elec¬ 
tric  machine  invented  by  Nikola  Tesla,  in  which  the 
armature  obtains  its  motion  directly  from  the  piston 
rod  of  a  steam  engine,  thus  avoiding  intermediate  ma¬ 
chinery  and  the  consequent  loss  of  power  through 
friction. 

osTeolome,  ».  A  revolving  saw  propelled  by 
electricity,  used  for  the  surgical  cutting  of  bones. 

ont'lct,  n.  The  places  in  a  building  where  the  fix¬ 
tures  or  lamps  of  an  incandescent  system  are  attached. 

out'-put.  The  useful  energy  given  out  by  a 
machine. 

o'vertones,  electric.  Vibrations  produced  in 
open-circuited  conductors  by  electric  resonance,  of 
higher  rates  than  the  fundamental  tones. 

pan,  backing1.  The  pan  in  which  the  copper 
shell  of  an  electrotype  is  placed  to  receive  its  backing  of 
type  metal. 

pane,  magic.  A  sheet  of  glass  covered  on  one 
side  with  pieces  of  tin  foil  arranged  in  some  design,  and 
used  as  a  condenser,  minute  sparks  passing  between  the 
strips  of  tin  foil. 

panteleg'raphy ;  fac-simile  teleg'ra- 
phy,  A  system  for  the  transmission  by  telegraph  of 
charts,  diagrams,  sketches  or  writing. 

path,  alternative.  The  path  taken  by  an 
impulsive  discharge,  in  preference  to  another  path  open 
to  the  discharge,  as  in  the  case  of  device  of  path  by  a 
lightning  stroke. 

pen,  electric.  A  device  in  which  a  sheet  of 
paper  is  perforated  with  minute  holes  by  a  needle  driven 
by  an  electric  motor,  and  afterwards  used  as  a  stencil 
for  obtaining  manifold  copies. 

pen'dant,  electric.  A  fixture  for  the  support 
of  an  incandescent  lamp. 


Fig.  2852. — Faraday’s  net. 


pen'dulum,  electric.  A  pendulum  which 
sends  electric  pulses  over  a  line,  by  making  or  breaking 
contact  at  every  swing. 

periodic'ity,  n.  The  rate  of  change  in  the  alter¬ 
nations  of  an  electric  current, 
phone,  n.  A  usual  contraction  for  Telephone. 
pho'nogram,  n.  A  record  produced  by  phono¬ 
graph. 

photocliro'nograph,  n.  An  instrument  for 
automatically  recording,  by  electrical  means,  the  transit 
of  a  star  across  the  meridian. 

pho'toplione,  it.  An  instrument  for  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  articulate  speech  along  a  ray  of  light  instead 
of  along  a  conducting  wire. 

pho'topliore.  n.  An  apparatus  employed  in 
medical  exploration  by  the  aid  of  a  small  incandescent 
lamp. 

pho'to-teleg'rapliy,  n.  The  reproduction,  elec- 
rically,  of  pictures,  writings,  charts,  &c. 

pick'le,  n.  An  acid  solution  used  to  cleanse  the 
surfaces  of  metallic  objects  which  are  to  be  electro¬ 
plated. 

plane,  proof.  A  small  insulated  conductor  to 
take  test  charges  from  charged  conductors. 

plas'tics,  galvan'o.  The  cold  molding  or 
shaping  of  metals  by  the  electrotyping  method. 

plow,  n.  The  sliding  contact  used  in  an  under¬ 
ground  trolley  line  to  take  the  current  from  the  wire. 

plug1,  n.  A  piece  of  metal  used  to  make  or  break 
contact  in  a  narrow  break  in  a  circuit, 
plug,  safety.  See  Fuse,  Safety. 
plugs,  grid.  The  active  material  on  the  plate 
of  a  storage  battery  which  fill  its  perforations. 

pock'ets,  ar'mature.  Spaces  in  an  armature 
to  receive  the  coik. 

polo  clianger.  A  switch  or  key  to  reverse  the 
direction  of  an  electric  current. 

poles,  idle.  Electrodes  in  a  Crookes  tube  be¬ 
tween  which  no  discharges  are  taking  place. 

port'electric,  n.  An  electric  carrier,  or  system 
of  transportation  by  successive  attractions  of  wire  helices 
on  a  hollow  solmoidal  iron  car. 

post,  binding.  A  device  to  connect  the  termi¬ 
nals  of  an  electric  current  with  those  of  an  electrical 
apparatus. 

poten'tial,  electric.  The  power  of  doing  elec¬ 
tric  work.  See  Electric  Potential. 

probe,  electric.  A  metallic,  conductor  employed 
to  discover  the  position  of  a  bullet  or  other  metallic  j 


substance  in  the  body  by  closing  a  circuit  or  deflecting 
a  galvanometer  needle. 

pulse,  electric.  An  electric  oscillation, 
punc'ture,  electro-.  The  treatment  of  aneur¬ 
isms  or  diseased  growths  by  electrolytic  methods, 
push,  n.  A  push  button,  or  floor  push. 

<|uad,  n.  A  contraction  for  quadruplex  telegraphy, 
quan'tity,  unit  of  elect  ric.  See  Coulomb. 
quick'ing  solu't  ion.  A  solution  of  a  salt  of 
mercury,  in  which  objects  to  be  electro-plated  are  dipped 
after  cleansing. 

relay',  n.  An  electro-magnet  used  in  telegraphy 
to  throw  local  batteries  into  and  out  of  circuit. 

repeat'er,  ».  A  telegraphic  device  for  repeating 
signals  received. 

resid'ual  charge.  A  portion  of  charge  remain¬ 
ing  in  a  condenser  after  discharge. 

residual  mag'netism.  Magnetic  energy  re¬ 
maining  in  the  core  of  an  electro-magnet  after  the 
magnetizing  circuit  is  broken. 

resist'anee,  ».  Some  substance  placed  in  a  cir¬ 
cuit  to  resist  the  flow  of  the  current;  the  check  to  com¬ 
plete  conduction  in  all  substances, 
resistance,  unit  of.  See  Ohm. 
res'onance,  electric.  The  setting  up  of  pulses 
in  open  circuited  conductors,  by  the  influence  of  pulses 
in  neighboring  conductors. 

retarda'tion,  ».  A  check  to  the  speed  of  tele¬ 
graphic  signalling,  caused  by  induction. 

returns',  n.  pi.  Conductors  through  which  cur¬ 
rents  flow  back  to  their  source,  after  passing  through 
an  electric  apparatus. 

revers'er,  current.  A  switch  to  reverse  the 
direction  of  a  current, 
rhe'ostat,  n.  An  adjustable  resistance, 
rheostat,  water.  A  rheostat  whose  resistance 
is  made  by  a  specified  mass  of  water. 

ring,  ampere.  The  turns  of  wire  in  an  electric 
balance  for  the  measurement  of  currents. 

rise,  n.  In  interior  house-wiring,  a  vertical  leading 
of  a  conductor  from  one  floor  to  another. 

rock'er,  brush.  A  device  for  shifting  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  brushes  on  a  commutator. 

rod,  clutch.  A  clutch  in  an  arc  lamp  to  seize 
the  lamp  rod  and  prevent  its  fall,  during  feeding,  beyond 
a  fixed  point. 

rod.  discharging.  A  jointed  rod  used  in  dis¬ 
charging  Leyden  jars  or  condensers. 

rod,  lamp.  A  rod  for  holding  the  carbons  in  arc 
lamps. 

rod,  lightning'.  A  metal  rod  placed  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  an  edifice  to  protect  it  from  lightning,  by  con¬ 
ducting  the  current  to  the  ground. 

rods,  bus-.  Heavy  copper  rods  to  which  all  the 
terminals  of  a  dynamo  generator  are  connected,  and 
from  which  the  current  passes  over  the  feeders  to  the 
conducting  wires;  some  as  Bus-bars. 

rota  tion,  electro-magnetic.  A  rotation 
obtained  by  the  attractions  and  repulsions  of  an  electro¬ 
magnet,  as  in  an  electric  motor. 

sad'dlers.  telegrapli'ic.  Brackets  placed  on 
telegraph  poles  for  the  support  of  the  insulators, 
safety  catch.  See  Catch,  Safety. 

Nt.  Elmo's  lire.  See  Fire,  St.  Elmo’s. 
saturation,  magnetic.  The  maximum  de¬ 
gree  of  magnetism  which  any  substance  will  accept, 
scratch  brush.  See  Brush,  Scratch. 
screen,  electrie.  A  closed  conductor  placed 
over  a  body  to  protect  it  from  the  induction  of  electro¬ 
static  fields. 

screen,  magnetic.  A  box  of  thick  iron  placed 
around  a  magnet  to  protect  it  from  the  action  oi  ex¬ 
terior  magnets. 

scarch'-liglit.  electric.  An  arc  light  placed 
in  the  focus  of  a  lens  or  mirror  to  obtain  a  powerful 
beam  of  parallel  rays  for  exploring  the  surrounding 
spaces. 

self-induc'tion.  n.  The  inductive  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  current  in  its  own  conductor,  or  on  itself. 

send'er,  zinc.  A  device  to  semi  a  momentary 
reverse  current  into  a  telegraph  wire,  after  each  signal, 
to  counteract  the  retardation  in  the  line  caused  by  the 
charge. 

sep'arator,  n.  A  sheet  of  ebonite,  or  other  insu¬ 
lator,  placed  between  the  plates  of  a  storage  battery,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  short  circuiting,  while  per¬ 
mitting  free  circulation  of  the  liquid. 

se'ries,  contact.  A  series  of  metals  so  arranged 
that  each  becomes  positively  electrified  by  contact  with 
the  one  that  follows  it. 

ser'vice,  street.  That  portion  of  an  incandes¬ 
cent  light  circuit  which  intervenes  between  the  main 
and  the  service  cut-out. 

serv'iiig.  cable.  The  covering  of  hemp  or  jute 
around  an  insulated  cable  to  preserve  it  from  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  wire  armor. 

slieatli,  protective.  A  device  to  prevent  con¬ 
nection  between  the  primary  and  secondary  circuit  of 
a  transformer. 

sliort-eir'enit,  v.  To  establish  a  short  circuit, 
or  send  a  current  through  a  shunt. 

shunt,  n.  An  additional  path  established  for  the 
passage  of  a  current  or  discharge. 

stumt.  v.  To  establish  a  short  circuit  or  additional 
current  path. 

sliunt'-out,  n.  A  device  providing  a  short  circuit 
between  terminals,  so  that  an  electro-receptive  device 
may  be  removed  without  breaking  the  circuit 

sig''nalling.  curb.  A  system  for  avoiding  the 
effects  of  retardation  in  a  telegraph  cable,  by  rapidly 
discharging  it  before  making  the  next  signal. 


sig'nalling,  double-current.  Signally  by 

means  of  alternating  currents. 

si'phon,  electric.  A  siphon  in  which  the  stop¬ 
page  of  flow,  due  to  gradual  air  accumulation,  is  pre¬ 
vented  by  electrical  means. 

skin,  faradization  of.  Treatmentof  theskin 
by  a  faradic  current, 

sleeve,  insulating'.  A  tube  of  insulating  ma¬ 
terial,  such  as  prepared  paper,  for  covering  a  splice  in 
an  insulated  conductor. 

sled,  n.  The  sliding  contact  made  with  an  under¬ 
ground  wire  to  convey  the  current  to  a  car  motor  in  an 
underground  electric  railway. 

slide,  resistance.  A  rheostat  in  which  the 
resisting  coils  may  be  placed  in.  or  removed  from,  the 
circuit  by  a  sliding  contact  or  key. 

soaking-in.  A  term  employed  in  telegraphy  to 
represent  the  gradual  penetration  of  an  electric  charge 
by  a  neighboring  dielectric. 

soak  ing-o  lit.  The  reverse  of  soaking-in  (</.  ».). 
sol'moid  core.  A  soft  iron  core  placed  within  a 
golmoid,  or  circular  cylindrical  coil  of  wire,  and  mag¬ 
netized  by  the  current  passing  through  the  solmoid. 

solu  tion,  battery.  The  exciting  liquid  of  a 
voltaic  cell. 

sound'er,  Morse  telegraphic.  An  electro 

magnet  used  in  the  telegraph  to  produce  sounds  by  the 
striking  movement  of  a  lever  attached  to  the  armature 
of  the  magnet. 

sound'er,  repeat'ing.  A  sounder  which  re¬ 
peats  a  telegraphic  message  into  another  circuit. 

source,  electric.  Any  arrangement  adapted  to 
maintain  an  electro-motive  force  or  difference  of  poten¬ 
tial. 

spark,  n.  The  flash  of  light  produced  by  the 
passage  of  an  electric  discharge  through  air. 

sparlt'ing  dis'tance.  The  distance  at  which 
sparks  will  pass  through  an  air  space. 

spi'der,  ar'mature.  A  light  frame-work  with 
radial  arms  for  holding  the  armature  core  in  proper 
position  in  a  dynamo-electric  machine. 

spi'der.  driving.  Kadial  arms  connected  with 
the  armature  of  a  dynamo,  and  keyed  to  the  shaft  to 
act  as  a  driving  wheel  for  the  armature. 

spin,  magnetic.  A  term  sometimes  employed 
for  magnetic  field,  indicating  the  belief  that  magnetism 
is  due  to  a  spin  or  rotation  in  the  ether. 

spi'ral,  primary  anti  secondary.  The 
primary  and  secondary  coils  of  a  transformer. 

spring'-jack.  n.  A  divice  for  inserting  a  loop 
in  a  main  electric  circuit. 

stag'gering.  A  term  applied  to  commutator 
brushes,  in  which  one  brush  is  placed  slightly  in  advance 
of  another  so  as  to  bridge  over  a  break. 

stand'ard,  dynamo.  A  support  for  the  bear¬ 
ings  of  a  dynamo. 

state,  electroton'ic.  A  state  supposed  by  Far¬ 
aday  to  exist  in  a  conductor,  by  which  differences  of 
potential  are  produced  in  moving  it  through  a  mag¬ 
netic  field. 

state,  catli'eleetroton'ic.  The  increased 

functional  activity  of  a  nerve  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  cathode  or  negative  terminal  of  an  electric  source 
to  whose  action  it  is  subjected. 

steriliza'tion.  electric.  The  destroying  of 
the  germs  in  a  solution  by  the  action  of  electric  currents. 

stick'ing,  n.  The  failure  of  the  relay  armature 
in  a  telegraphic  circuit  to  leave  the  magnet  on  the 
cessation  of  the  current. 

stopping'-oflT,  «.  A  process  for  plating  an 
electro-plated  article  with  another  metal  over  part  of 
its  surface. 

storm,  electric.  A  condition  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  in  which  it  contains  an  unusual  quantity  of  free 
electricity. 

storm,  magnetic.  Irregular  conditions  in  the 
distribution  of  terrestrial  magnetism  by  which  the 
magnetic  dip,  declination  and  intensity  are  affected. 

strain,  dielec'tric.  The  strained  condition  in 
which  the  molecules  of  glass  or  other  dielectric  used  as 
a  condenser  are  placed  by  its  charging  ;  the  deformation 
of  a  body  under  the  influence  of  electrical  stress. 

strength,  field.  The  intensity  of  magnetism  in 
a  dynamo. 

stress,  dielec'tric.  A  force  producing  strain 
or  deformation  in  a  dielectric. 

stria*,  electric.  Parallel  streaked  bands,  of 
spaces  alternately  dark  and  light,  caused  in  tubes  of 
low  vacuum  by  the  passage  of  rapidly  alternating  cur¬ 
rents. 

strip,  safety.  A  strip  or  bare  fusible  metal  used 
as  a  safety  fuse. 

Stripping,  n.  Dissolving  the  coating  of  metal 
from  a  plated  article. 

struck,  n.  A  surface  which  has  been  covered  with 
a  film  of  nickel  in  a  bath  with  a  strong  current,  the  coat¬ 
ing  being  continued  with  a  weaker  current. 

sul'plmting.  n.  The  formation  of  a  coating  of 
inert  sulphate  of  lead  on  the  plates  of  a  storage  battery, 
thus  decreasing  its  action. 

sun'stroke.  electric.  Effects  like  those  of 
sunstroke  caused  by  long  exposure  to  the  intense  light 
and  heat  of  a  voltaic  arc. 

surg''ings,  electric.  Oscillations  set  up  in  a 
charged  conductor  that  is  being  rapidly  discharged. 

switch,  n.  Any  device  for  changing  or  opening 
and  shutting  electric  circuits.  (See  Fig.  2853.) 

switch'-board,  n.  A  board  provided  with 
switches  for  the  opening,  closing,  or  interchanging  of  a 
current. 

tach'yphore,  n.  Same  as  Portelectric  (q. ».). 
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tail'ing's,  n.  False  markings  in  automatic  teleg- 1 
raphy,  due  to  retardations ;  the  continued  running  of  a 
current  out  of  a  line  at  the  receiving  end  afterthe  send¬ 
ing  current  is  broken. 

tiilli.  cross.  Indistinctness  in  telephonic  speech 
due  to  the  reception,  from  contact  or  induction,  of 
speech  sent  over  neighboring  circuits. 

tank,  cable.  A  tank  in  which  a  section  of  a 
cable  is  placed  for  testiug.  It  is  filled  with  water, 
sometimes  under  pressure  like  that  of  the  ocean  bottom. 

teas'er,  n.  A  coil  of  fine  w  ire  on  the  field  magnets 
of  a  dynamo,  under  the  series  coil,  and  connected  as  a 
shunt  across  the  main  circuit;  its  purpose  being  to 
maintain  constant  electro-motive  force  under  variations 
of  load. 

t o o ,  lead.  A  tee-shaped  tube  of  lead  employed  to 
take  a  branch  joint  from  a  main  conductor  to  a  service 
line. 

telau'tog'raph,  n.  A  device  for  the  fac-simile 
reproduction  of  handwriting  by  telegraphy. 


telom'eter,  n.  A  device  by  which  the  pressure 
on  a  gauge,  the  leading  of  a  thermometer,  etc.,  can  be 
indicated  and  recorded  at  a  distance. 

tel'ephote,  n.  A  method  for  the  telegraphic 
transmission  of  pictures  through  the  action  of  light  on 
selenium. 

telephutog'rapliy,  n.  Facsimile  reproduc¬ 
tion  by  means  of  dots  and  lines  sent  over  a  line  convey¬ 
ing  a  constant  current,  whose  intensity  is  varied  by  an 
instrument  containing  a  selenium  resistance. 

tlieat'rophone.  n.  A  telephonic  system  of 
transmission  between  theaters  and  subscribers  by  means 
of  slot  machine,  the  machine  being  set  in  operation  by 
dropping  a  piece  of  money  in  tire  slot. — A  large  phono¬ 
graph,  calculated  to  reproduce  the  sounds  of  an  operatic 
or  theatrical  performance,  so  as  to  be  heard  by  an 
audience. 

tlck'er,  stock.  A  telegraphic  instrument  for 
automatically  sending  stock  <iuotations  to  any  number 
of  subscribers. 

torque,  n.  That  moment  of  the  force  applied  to 
a  dynamo  or  other  machine,  which  sets  it  in  rotation; 
or  which  sets  the  ar  mature  of  a  generator  or  motor  in 
motion. 

transform'er,  or  eonvert'er,  «.  An  induc¬ 
tion  coil  used  in  systems  of  electric  distribution  by 
means  of  alternating  currents;  an  inversion  of  the 
Buhmkorff  induction  coil. 


Fig.  2854. — open-circuited  transformer. 


transmit'ter,  n.  Tire  sending  instrument  in  a 
telegraphic  system. 

trol'ley,  n.  A  rolling  wheel  which  moves  in  con¬ 
tact  with  an  overhead  wire  and  carries  off  tire  current 
required  to  drive  an  electric  car  motor. 

tube,  spark.  A  vacuum  tube  which  resists  the 
passage  of  a  spark  when  the  vacuum  is  sufficiently 
high. 

tube,  stratillca'tiou.  An  exhausted  glass  tube 
through  wdiich  the  current  passes  in  stratifications,  or 
alternate  light  or  dark  striae. 

tubes,  vacuum.  Glass  tubes  partly  exhausted 
of  air,  through  which  electric  discharges  are  sent  to 
produce  luminous  effects. 

turn,  ampere.  A  single  turn  in  a  coil  of  wire 
through  which  one  ampere  passes. 

turns,  dead.  The  number  of  turns  made  by  a 
self-exciting  dynamo  before  it  becomes  excited. 

u'nits,  ab'solute.  A  system  of  units  based  for 
unit  of  length  on  the  centimeter,  for  unit  of  mass  on 
the  gramme,  and  for  unit  of  time  on  the  second. 

units,  electrostat'lc.  Unitsfounded  upon  the 
attraction  and  repulsion  of  unit  charges  of  electricity 
separated  by  unit  distance. 


units,  fundamen'tal.  Those  units  of  length, 1 
time,  and  mass  to  which  all  other  units  may  be 
referred. 

units,  inagnel'ie.  Units  based  on  the  force 
exerted  upon  each  other  by  two  magnet  poles. 

units,  prac'tieal.  Multiples  or  fractions  of  the 
absolute  units,  adopted  for  their  greater  convenience, 
vi'trite,  n.  An  insulating  substance  made  of  glass, 
volt,  n.  The  practical  unit  of  electro-motive  force, 
volt/age,  n.  The  difference  of  potential  or  electro¬ 
motive  force  in  any  part  of  a  circuit. 

voltage,  ter'minal.  The  electro-motive  force 
at  the  terminals  of  a  circuit. 

volta'ic  cell.  See  Cell,  Voltaic. 
vol'taism,  n.  The  production  of  electricity  by 
means  of  voltaic  couples. 

volt'ameter.  «.  A  cell  containing  an  electrolyte 
and  employed  to  measure  the  quantity  of  current  pas¬ 
sing  by  the  amount  of  chemical  decomposition  caused 
in  a  given  time. 

volt-ani'meter,  n.  A  watt-meter, 
volt'-uieter,  ».  An  apparatus  employed  for  meas¬ 
uring  difference  of  potential. 

watt,  n.  The  unit  of  electric  power, 
watt'-iueter.  n.  A  galvanometer  adapted  to 
measure  at  once  the  strength  of  current  and  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  potential. 

wheel,  trolley.  See  Trolley. 

whirl,  electric;  whirl,  mag'uetic.  A 

term  to  indicate  the  circular  direction  taken  by  lines 
of  magnetic  force  which  surround  a  conductor  through 
which  a  current  is  passing. 

wind,  elec'tric.  The  stream  of  air  particles 
given  off  at  points  of  a  charged  conductor. 

wiml'in^.  ampere.  Same  as  Turn,  Ampere. 
wire,  air-line.  A  circuit  formed  by  air-strung 
wires,  in  dislinction  to  underground  wires. 

wire,  calling;.  A  telephonic  wire  through 
which  a  subscriber  communicates  with  the  central 
office. 

wire,  line.  The  wire  which  connects  telegraphic 
stations  with  one  another. 

wire,  trolley.  The  wire  from  which  the  trolley 
wheel  takes  the  current. 

wires,  bus-.  Another  name  for  Bus-bars  (g.  v.). 
wires,  dead.  Disused  or  abandoned  electric 
wires. 

wires,  leading-in.  The  wires  which  carry 
the  current  through  the  electric  lamp. 

wires,  phantom.  The  additional  circuits  ob¬ 
tained  in  a  single  wire  by  the  use  of  multiplex  teleg¬ 
raphy. 

wires,  top.  The  wires  which  carry  the  current 
from  the  feeders  at  the  pole  to  a  neighboring  point  on  a 
trolley  wire. 

wiring;,  n.  The  wires  or  conductors  used  in  any 
system  for  the  distribution  of  electricity. 

work,  unit  of  eleetric.  The  joule  (g.  v.). 
worming,  eable.  A  central  core  of  hemp  or 
jute  around  which  the  conductors  are  wrapped  in  a  cable 
consisting  of  a  number  of  conducting  wires. 

wri'ting;,  electroly t'ic.  Written  characters 
impressed  on  cloths  by  the  electrolytic  decomposition  of 
a  dyeing  substance  with  which  they  have  been  treated. 

yoke,  multiple-pair  brusli.  A  device  used 
to  hold  a  number  of  pairs  of  brushes  in  a  dynamo  so 
that  they  can  be  readily  moved  on  the  commutator. 

york,  single  brush.  A  term  sometimes  em¬ 
ployed  for  a  single  brush  rocker. 

Elec'trical  Purification  of  Sew'ag;e.  The 
first  efforts  to  purify  sewage  were  made  in  1762,  since 
which  date  the  question  of  the  best  method  of  effecting 
this  has  occupied  the  attention  of  scientific  men.  Many 
methods  have  been  tried,  with  a  certain  amount  of 
success,  though  none  of  them  fully  satisfactory ;  and  a 
few  years  ago  Mr.  Webster,  an  English  scientist,  began 
to  experiment  upon  the  effect  of  currents  of  electricity 
on  sewage  matter.  His  experiments  proved  so  encour¬ 
aging  that  he  obtained  permission  from  the  authorities 
to  set  up  an  experimental  plant  at  the  Crossness  outfall 
of  the  London  sewage  system.  He  erected  here  a  plant 
large  enough  to  act  on  a  million  gallons  a  day.  The 
system  consists  in  a  long  brick  or  cement  shoot  or  con¬ 
duit,  suspended  in  which  are  a  number  of  cast-iron 
plates  placed  lengthwise,  so  that  the  sewage  flow  passes 
between  them.  Half  these  plates  are  connected  to  the 
positive  and  half  to  the  negative  poles  of  a  dynamo 
which  yields  a  large  current  of  low  potential.  As  the 
sewage  flows  slowly  between  the  iron  plates,  the  electric 
current  acts  on  it,  the  visible  effect  being  the  giving 
off  of  bubbles  of  gas,  and  the  gathering  of  a  quantity 
of  muddy  matter  on  the  top  of  the  liquid.  Some  portion 
of  the  iron  plate  connected  with  the  positive  pole  is 
dissolved,  and  powerful  oxidizing  bodies  are  formed  in 
the  liquid,  which  rapidly  convert  the  dangerous  nitro¬ 
genous  substances  into  harmless  compounds.  Compli¬ 
cated  chemical  changes  take  place,  which  are  not  yet 
fully  understood.  After  flowing  through  the  shoots,  the 
liquid  passes  into  reservoirs,  where  it  is  left  for  two 
or  three  hours.  The  mud  settles  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
liquid  is  pumped  into  the  river,  it  being  now  perfectly 
harmless.  It  has  been  found,  by  using  27  liorse-power 
of  electrical  energy,  that  a  million  gallons  of  sewage 
can  be  purified  in  24  hours.  The  amount  of  iron  dis¬ 
solved  is  about  two  grains  per  gallon  of  sewage;  or,  for 
purifying  a  million  gallons  daily,  about  70  tons  per 
year,  i’lates  cast  direct  from  Mast  furnaces  are  pure 
enough  to  answer  the  purpose.  The  advantage  of  this 
system  is  in  its  yielding  a  perfectly  pure  effluent,  and  a 
smaller  deposit  of  mud  than  is  the  case  where  the 
sewage  is  treated  with  chemical  substances. 


Electrical  Transmis'sion  of  Power.  The 

transmission  of  the  power  of  water-falls  or  other  sources 
of  power,  by  means  of  the  dynamo  and  conducting  wires 
to  distant  stations,  lias  greatly  developed  of  recent  years, 
practical  results  having  been  achieved  which  20  years 
ago  were  looked  upon  as  mere  scientific  possibilities. 
The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  profitable  power  transmission 
lias  been  tiie  resistance  and  loss  of  power  in  the  con¬ 
ductor,  which,  under  former  circumstances,  was  so  great 
as  to  practically  exhaust  the  power  sent  into  the  wiie. 
It  was  early  perceived  that,  to  avoid  tiiis  source  of  loss 
as  much  as  possible,  currents  of  high  potential  must  be 
employed,  the  resistance  being  in  this  way  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  In  the  experiments  made  by  Deprez,  at  the 
Munich  Exhibition  in  1882,  continuous  currents  of  2,000 
volts  were  employed.  But  great  difficulties  with  the 
working  of  the  dynamos  and  motors  stood  in  the  way 
of  rapid  progress  in  this  direction,  the  dynamos  of  that 
day  being  unable  to  withstand  the  severe  strain  put 
upon  them.  The  distance  over  which  it  was  sought  to 
transmit  power  was  37  miles,  the  loss  of  powrer  in  this 
distance  being  50  per  cent.  Since  that  period  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  alternating  currents  of  high  tension,  the  im¬ 
provements  in  dynamos  for  the  production  of  such  cur¬ 
rents,  the  invention  of  transformers,  and  the  experience 
gained  in  the  insulation  of  conductors  have  overcome 
these  difficulties  to  a  striking  degree,  and  made  the 
economical  transmission  of  power  over  long  distances 
practical  and  satisfactory.  The  first  clear  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  this  was  made  at  the  electrical  exhibition  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main.  At  Lauffen,  a  village  107  miles 
from  Frankfort,  the  river  Neckar  yields  1,600  liorse- 
power,  of  which  600  was  employed  in  manufacturing, 
leaving  1,000  unemployed.  It  was  decided  to  transmit  a 
portion  of  this  power  to  Frankfurt  and  in  this  way  test 
the  efficiency  of  this  process.  The  method  adopted  was 
the  only  one  in  which  success  could  have  been  attained. 
It  was  proposed  to  transmit  the  current  at  a  pressure 
of  15,000  volts,  and,  as  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to 
construct  dynamos  that  could  yield  electricity  at  so 
high  a  pressure,  the  current  was  generated  at  50  volts, 
transformed  in  Lauffen  to  15,000  volts,  and  in  Frank¬ 
fort  transformed  dow'n  again  to  100  volts  for  use  in 
motors,  lamps,  etc.  The  wire  was  very  carefully  in¬ 
sulated,  the  rotary  or  multiphase  current  was  used 
instead  of  the  ordinary  alternating  current,  and  the 
highly  encouraging  result  produced  of  the  transmission 
of  74  per  cent,  of  the  generated  current.  (The  term 
rotary ,  rotating ,  multiphase,  or  polyphase  current  is 
applied  to  one  that  results  from  the  combination  of  a 
number  of  alternating  currents,  whose  phases  of  alter¬ 
nation  do  not  coincide.  In  practice,  three  alternating 
currents  are  combined.)  The  success  of  this  experi¬ 
ment  has  led  to  a  number  of  large  transmission  plants. 
In  Europe  the  most  important  one  is  at  the  city  of  St. 
Etienne,  France,  where  there  is  a  very  considerable 
water  power.  A  highly  successful  experiment  was  that 
made  at  Sacramento,  California,  in  1895,  the  electricity 
generated  by  the  falls  of  the  American  river  at  Folsom 
being  taken  to  that  city,  24  miles  away.  There  is  at 
Folsom  an  immense  irrigation  reservoir,  a  portion  of 
whose  waters  have  been  employed  to  drive  four  great 
dynamos  of  1,000  horse-power  each,  the  largest  in  the 
world  except  at  Niagara.  The  potential  is  raised  from 
7,000  to  10,000  volts  by  “step-up”  transformers.  A 
very  large  percentage  of  the  power  reaches  Sacra¬ 
mento,  where  it  is  employed  to  move  trolley  cars,  yield 
light  and  heat,  and  fur  other  purposes.  Far  the  greatest 
result  of  this  newly  developed  system,  however,  is  the 
enormous  power  plant  at  Niagara,  where  a  portion  of 
the  water  above  the  falls  is  diverted  into  a  canal  250  feet 
wide  and  12  deep,  and  carried  to  great  turbines  placed  at 
a  great  depth  beneath  the  surface  at  a  point  below  the 
falls.  These  turbines  each  develop  5,000  horse-power, 
the  whole  plant  being  calculated  to  yield  100,000  horse¬ 
power.  They  are  used  to  run  immense  dynamos,  each 
of  5,000  liorse-power,  developing  about  2,000  volts.  The 
power  developed  is  largely  employed  at  Niagara,  but  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  is  transmitted  to  Buffalo, 
where  it  is  used  for  street  railway  motors  and  other 
purposes.  Three  of  these  great  generatorsare  now  (1897) 
in  place,  and  the  company  is  preparing  to  install  seven 
more  of  the  same  power.  When  the  necessary  exten¬ 
sions  have  been  made,  the  pit  will  be  430  feet  long  and 
185  feet  deep,  and  the  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of 
50,000  horse-power,  or  half  the  total  capacity  of  th„ 
canal. 

Electrical  TT'nits.  There  are  two  series  of  units 
known  in  electrical  science,  the  absolute  and  practical. 
Absolute  units  are  based  on  the  centimeter  for  the  unit 
of  length,  the  gramme  for  the  unit  of  mass,  and  the 
second  for  the  unit  of  time,  and  are  generally  termed 
the  centimeter-gramme-8econd  (C.  G.  S.)  units.  The 
practical  units  are  multiples  or  fractions  of  the  above, 
and  have  been  introduced  because  the  absolute  units  are 
either  too  small  or  too  large  for  actual  use.  The  practi¬ 
cal  units  have  been  named  from  famous  electricians,  as 
Ampere,  Coulomb,  Faraday,  Ohm,  &c.,  and  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  The  ampere  is  tiie  practical  unit  of  electric 
current,  and  is  such  a  current  or  transmission  of  elec¬ 
tricity  as  would  pass  with  an  electro-motive  force  of  one 
volt  through  a  circuit  with  a  resistance  of  one  ohm ;  or 
a  current  of  strength  sufficient  to  deposit  .005084  grain 
of  copper  per  second.  If  comparison  be  made  with  a 
stream  of  water,  the  ampere  is  the  unit  rate  of  flow, 
or  the  number  of  cubic  inches  of  flow  per  second.  That 
which  causes  tiie  flow  is  the  pressure  or  head  of  water, 
equivalent  to  the  electro-motive  force,  while  the  resist¬ 
ance  is  equivalent  to  the  friction  of  the  water,  which 
varies  with  varying  circumstances.  The  coulomb  is  tiie 
unit  of  electric  quantity,  or  a  fixed  amount  of  the  thing 
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called  electricity,  and  is  measured  by  the  quantity  of 
electricity  that  would  pass  in  a  second  in  a  circuit  whose 
resistance  is  one  ohm  and  electro-motive  force  one  volt. 
It  is  thus  equivalent  to  an  ampere,  but  differs  in  repre¬ 
senting  quantity,  while  the  ampere  represents  energy, 
or  current  flow.  A  farad  is  the  practical  uuit  of  elec¬ 
tric  capacity,  and  represents  such  a  capacity  of  a  con¬ 
ductor  or  condenser  that  tl  requires  a  coulomb  of 
electricity  to  produce  in  it  one  volt  of  electro-motive 
force  or  difference  of  potential.  Electricity  acts  as  if  it 
were  a  very  compressible  gas,  so  ttiat  the  quantity 
required  to  fill  any  condenser  is  not  always  the  same, 
but  depends  on  the  electro-motive  force  with  which  it 
enters  the  condenser.  A  henry  is  the  practical  unit 
of  self-induction,  or  the  counter  current  which  a 
conductor  induces  in  itself  when  making  and  break¬ 
ing.  A  joule  is  the  unit  of  heat  developed  by  the 
passage  of  a  current  of  one  ampere  through  a  resist¬ 
ance  of  one  ohm.  The  ohm  is  the  unit  of  electric 
resistance.  It  represents  a  resistance  capable  of  limit¬ 
ing  the  flow  of  electricity  under  one  volt  of  electro¬ 
motive  force  to  a  current  of  one  ampere  or  a  quantity 
of  one  coulomb  per  second.  It  is  equivalent  to  a 
definite  retarding  force  of  friction  in  a  stream  of  water. 
A  volt  is  the  practical  unit  of  electro-motive  force,  and 
is  a  force  callable  of  setting  up  a  current  of  one  ampere 
against  a  resistance  of  one  volt ;  or  of  charging  a  con¬ 
denser  of  one  farad  capacity  with  one  coulomb  of  elec¬ 
tricity.  A  watt  is  the  unit  of  electric  power,  and  is 
Equivalent  to  a  volt-ampere,  or  the  combination  of  cur¬ 
rent  and  pressure.  It  represents  the  power  developed 
when  44  25  foot  pounds  of  work  are  done  per  minute. 
As  a  volt-ampere  equals  a  watt,  so  a  volt-coulomb  equals 
a  joule.  The  absolute  of  current  is  equal  to  10  amperes ; 
of  quantity  to  10  coulombs;  of  capacity  to  1,000,000,000 
farads ;  of  resistance  to  yriofsoWsfm  ohms ;  and  of  electro¬ 
motive  force  to  TGBohawis  '  olts. 

Elec'trically,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  electricity,  or 
by  means  of  it. 

Elec'tricalness.  n.  Quality  of  being  electrical. 

Electri'citm.  n.  A  person  who  studies  or  is  versed 
in  the  science  of  electricity. 

Electric'ity,  n.  [Fr.  ilectriciti ;  Sp.  electricidud ;  It. 
elettricita,  from  Lat.  electrum ;  Gr.  elektron,  amber.] 
(Physics.)  One  of  the  great  forces  of  nature;  also 
that  branch  of  physical  science  which  has  sprung 
from  the  investigation  of  phenomena  depending  on  this 

1  particular  force.  The  term  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
elektron,  amber,  in  which  substance  the  property  of  at¬ 
tracting  light  bodies  after  friction  was  first  observed. 
The  fact  that  certain  bodies,  when  rubbed,  acquire  the 
power  of  attracting  light  particles  of  matter,  was  known 
to  tlie  ancients.  Thales,  of  Miletus,  developed  this  prop¬ 
erty  in  amber  600  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
concluded  that  the  substance  was  animated  by  an  un¬ 
known  spirit  or  element.  Theophrastus,  some  centuries 
later,  observed  the  same  attractive  property  in  a  crystal 
termed  the  lyncurium,  now  supposed  to  be  the  tour¬ 
maline.  Pliny  and  other  naturalists  refer  to  the  at¬ 
tractive  power  of  amber  as  something  well  known,  but 
say  nothing  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  their  knowledge  of 
electrical  phenomena  went  beyond  the  discoveries  of  the 
old  philosophers.  The  first  attempt  toward  a  general¬ 
ization  of  electrical  phenomena  was  made  toward  the 
close  of  the  16th  century,  by  Dr.  Win.  Gilbert,  in  a 
treatise  on  the  magnet.  In  the  following  century,  Dr. 
Wall,  Boyle,  Newton  and  others,  accumulated  many 
new  facts ;  but  these  were  not  of  a  nature  to  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  general  principles.  The  electric  spark  was 
first  noticed  by  Dr.  Wall.  In  the  early  part  of  the  18th 
century,  Dr.  Hawksbee  made  many  electrical  experi¬ 
ments,  from  which  he  ascertained  that  glass  is  a  sub¬ 
stance  which  can  be  readily  electrified  by  friction  ;  and 
that  some  other  bodies,  especially  metals,  treated  in  the 
same  manner,  appeared  to  manifest  no  electrical  power 
whatever.  In  1728,  Mr.  Stephen  Grey,  a  pensioner  at 
the  Charter  House,  performed  a  number  of  experiments, 
which  led  to  the  discovery  of  electrical  conduction,  and 
to  the  classification  of  bodies  into  conductors  and  non¬ 
conductors.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Grey  were 
firmly  established  by  the  researches  of  Dufay,  a  French 
philosopher,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  discovery 
that  there  are  two  opposite  states  of  electrical  excitation, 
in  which  forces  are  developed  attractive  of  each  other. 
In  1745  and  1746,  numerous  attempts  were  made  to  con¬ 
fine  eWtricity  in  glass  vessels  containing  water  or  mer¬ 
cury  ;^pid,  almost  simultaneously,  Von  Kleist,  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Cunseus,  in  Holland,  became  acquainted  with 
the  disagreeable  effects  of  the  electric  shock.  Musschen- 
broek,  of  Leyden,  repeated  the  experiments  of  Cunams, 
and  published  a  report  of  the  effects  of  the  shock  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  apparatus,  which  is  still  known  as  the 
,  Leyden  jar,  or  vial.  The  discoveries  of  Franklin  fol¬ 
lowed  soon  after,  and  greatly  advanced  the  science  of 
electricity.  By  a  series  of  beautiful  experiments  with 
a  common  kite,  this  celebrated  philosopher  ascertained, 
what  had  been  before  conjectured,  that  lightning  is  an 
electrical  phenomenon.  Cavendish  afterward  entered 
with  great  spirit  into  the  field  of  electrical  research, 
and  thoroughly  investigated  the  conditions  of  bodies 
charged  with  electricity.  About  the  year  1789,  Galvani, 
of  Bologna,  discovered  that  the  mere  contact  of  metals 
with  the  muscles  and  nerves  of  a  frog,  recently  killed, 
produced  convulsive  motions;  and  by  repeating  Galvani’s 
experiments,  the  celebrated  Volta,  of  Pavia,  discovered 
the  apparatus  now  known  as  the  voltaic  pile,  which 
discovery  gave  rise  to  a  new  branch  of  electrical  science 
called  galvanism  (q.  v.),  or  voltaic  electricity.  Davy’s 
researches  proved  that  the  voltaic  current  is  a  most 
potent  agent  in  chemical  analysis.  In  1820,  Oersted 
discovered  that  the  current  exerts  a  peculiar  influence 


on  the  magnetic  needle,  and  founded  the  science,  soon 
afterward  fully  developed  by  Ampere,  of  electro-magnetism 
(q.v.).  Faraday,  in  bis  “  Experimental  Researches  in 
Electricity,”  published  between  1830  and  1840,  described 
the  phenomena  of  volta-electric  and  magneto-electric 
induction,  and  thus  established  the  beautiful  science  of 
magneto-electricity  (q.  v.) .  Seebeck,  of  Berlin,  found 
that  an  electric  current  may  be  generated  by  the  un¬ 
equal  effect  of  heat  on  different  metals  in  contact,  and 
to  the  new  branch  of  science  which  sprung  from  this 
observation  he  gave  the  name  thermo-electricity  (q.  v.). 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  experiments  and  dis¬ 
coveries  made  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
during  which  a  large  number  of  able  physicists  devoted 
themselves  to  this  subject.  The  peculiar  power  called 
electricity  is  known  to  us  only  by  its  effects,  and  sucb 
terms  as  electric  current,  and  electric  fluid  are  to  be  under¬ 
stood  as  figurative.  Many  theories  respecting  electricity 
have  been  advanced  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  elec¬ 
trical  phenomena.  That  of  Dufay  and  Symmer  sup¬ 
poses  electricity  to  be  an  infinitely  attenuated  fluid 
pervading  all  bodies,  and  composed  of  two  primary 
elements  possessing  distinct  and  opposite  properties. 
These  elements,  called  vitreous  and  resinous  electricities, 
are  supposed  to  neutralize  each  other  when  combined, 
electrical  repose  being  the  result.  When,  however,  a 
disunion  of  these  elements  takes  places,  each  becomes 
active.  In  accordance  with  this  theory,  electrical  ex¬ 
citation  consists  in  a  separation  and  abstraction  of  one 
of  the  elements,  leaving  the  other  in  excess  or  uncom¬ 
pensated.  The  theory  started  by  Franklin  supposes  the 
existence  of  a  single  homogeneous  imponderable  fluid 
of  extreme  tenuity  and  elasticity,  in  a  state  of  equable 
distribution  throughout  the  material  world.  This  fluid 
is  assumed  to  be  repulsive  of  its  own  particles,  but 
attractive  of  all  other  matter.  When  distributed  in 
bodies,  in  quantities  proportionate  to  their  capacities 
or  attraction  for  it,  such  bodies  are  said  to  be  in  their 
natural  state.  When  we  increase  or  diminish  the 
natural  quantity  of  electricity  in  any  substance,  ex¬ 
citation  is  the  result,  and  the  substance,  if  over-charged, 
is  said  to  be  electrified  positively,  or,  if  under-charged, 
negatively.  The  theories  of  Eales  and  Cavendish  are 
less  defective  than  those  of  Dufay  and  Franklin,  upon 
which  they  are  respectively  based ;  but  even  these  are 
now  found  to  be  inadequate  for  the  elucidation  of  elec¬ 
trical  phenomena.  Adopting  the  views  of  Faraday, 
scientific  men  of  all  nations  now  recognize  two  kinds 
of  electrical  force,  distinguished  by  the  terms  positive 
and  negative,  but  do  not  assume  the  existence  of  any 
peculiar  kind  of  matter  to  which  the  term  electric  fluid 
may  be  applied.  By  frictional  electricity  we  distinguish 
that  portion  of  this  subject  which  relates  to  the  phen¬ 
omena  of  ordinary  electricity  from  those  comparatively 
new  sciences  referring  to  the  phenomena  attendant  on 
electrical  excitation  by  chemical  action,  magnetism  and 
heat.  The  fundamental  principles  of  electricity  are 
illustrated  by  the  electric  pendulum.  A  glass  tube  bent 
at  right  angles,  so 
as  to  project  hori¬ 
zontally,  is  placed 
on  a  convenient 
stand.  On  the  hook 
in  which  its  upper 
end  terminates,  a 
cocoon  thread  is 
hung,  to  the  end  of 
which  a  pith-ball  is 
attached.  The  ball 
is  thus  doubly  in¬ 
sulated  by  the  glass 
and  the  silk  thread. 

If  a  tube  of  glass  be 
rubbed  by  a  dry  silk 
handkerchief,  and 
brought  n  e  a  r  the 
ball,  the  latter  is  at 
first  briskly  at-  Fig.  922. — electric  pendulum. 
traded,  and  then  as 

briskly  repelled;  and  if  the  tube  be  then  moved  toward 
the  ball,  it  moves  off,  keeping  at  the  same  distance  from 
it.  The  ball  being  so  affected,  or  charged,  as  it  is  called, 
a  rod  of  shellac  or  of  sealing-wax,  after  being  rubbed 
with  flannel,  attracts  it,  if  possible,  more  briskly  than 
before,  and  again  sends  it  off  exactly  as  the  glass  had 
done.  If  the  glass  tube  be  now  again  taken  up  and 
rubbed  a  second  time,  if  necessary,  the  ball  will  act 
toward  it  as  it  did  toward  the  sealing-wax.  The  same 
series  of  attractions  and  repulsions  would  have  taken 
place  if  we  had  begun  with  the  sealing-wax  instead  of 
the  glass  tube.  We  interpret  this  experiment  in  the 
following  way:  When  glass  is  rubbed  with  silk,  it 
becomes  invested  with  a  peculiar  property,  which  gives 
evidence  of  its  existence  by  attracting  a  pith-ball  or 
any  other  light  substance  ;  and  after  contact  has  com¬ 
municated  this  property  to  the  ball  or  other  matter, 
repulsion  takes  place  between  them.  In  consequence 
of  the  ball  being  suspended  by  an  insulating  thread,  it 
retains  the  property  of  rubbed  glass  thus  given  it ;  and 
although  then  repelled  by  a  body  having  the  same 
property,  it  is  powerfully  attracted  by  rubbed  sealing- 
wax.  After  contact  again  takes  place,  and  the  property 
of  rubbed  sealing-wax  has  replaced  that  of  rubbed 
glass  in  the  ball,  the  two  similarly  affected  bodies  again 
repel ;  and  the  same  series  of  attractions  and  repulsions 
will  continue  if  we  present  the  glass  and  the  wax 
alternately  to  the  ball.  It  is  customary  to  call  the 
electricity  manifested  by  glass  positive  or  vitreous,  and  that 
by  sealing-wax  and  bodies  of  the  same  class,  negative  or 
resinous.  The  kind  of  electricity  resulting  from  fric¬ 
tion  appears,  however,  to  depend  on  some  peculiar 


condition  of  contact  between  the  rubbed  surfaces; 
thus,  smooth  glass  rubbed  with  silk  or  wool  becomes 
positive,  but  when  roughened  by  sand  or  emery  it 
acquires,  under  the  same  circumstances,  a  negative 
charge.  Again,  when  silk  is  rubbed  with  glass  it  be¬ 
comes  negative;  but  when  rubbed  with  sealing-wax, 
positive.  Both  kinds  of  electricity  are  produced  in 
every  case  of  electrical  excitation,  the  rubber  and 
the  rubbed  body  always  assuming  opposite  states. 
There  are  many  substances  which  cannot  be  ex¬ 
cited  in  the  ordinary  way,  though  they  may  be  elec¬ 
trified  by  placing  them  in  communication  with  an  ex¬ 
cited  electric.  These  are  termed  anelectrics,  or  more 
properly  conductors,  from  their  property  of  conducting 
the  electric  force.  If  an  electrified  pith  ball,  suspended 
by  a  thread,  be  touched  by  an  electric — a  stick  of  dry 
sealing-wax,  for  instance — its  attractive  power  will  not 
be  in  any  sensible  degree  impaired ;  but  if  it  be  touched 
with  any  conductor  in  communication  with  the  ground, 
it  will  instantly  lose  its  electrical  charge.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  evident  that  electrics  are  non-conductors,  or  insul¬ 
ators,  and  that  anelectrics  are  transmitters  or  conductors 
of  electrical  action.  Modern  researches  have,  however, 
proved  that  the  difference  between  the  two  classes  is 
only  one  of  degree,  not  of  kind;  the  very  best  con¬ 
ductors  offer  a  certain  resistance  to  the  electrical  dis¬ 
charge,  and  the  most  perfect  insulators  permit  it  to  a 
small  extent.  The  metals  are  by  far  the  best  con¬ 
ductors;  shellac,  sulphur,  glass,  silk,  and  dry  gas,  the 
worst.  Electrical  discharges  take  place  silently  and 
without  disturbance  in  good  conductors  of  sufficient 
size;  but  if  the  conductor  be  very  small,  or  imperfect 
from  its  nature,  or  be  given  a  very  intense  charge,  it  is 
often  destroyed  with  violence  When  a  break  is  made 
in  a  conductor  employed  in  effecting  the  discharge  of  a 
highly  excited  body,  disruption  or  spark-discharge  takes 
place  across  the  intervening  air,  provided  the  ends  of 
the  conductor  be  not  too  distant ;  but  it  is  now  well 
established  that  the  electric  discharge  will  not  take 
place  through  an  absolute  vacuum.  The  electrical  spark 
itself  presents  many  points  of  interest  in  the  modifica¬ 
tions  to  which  it  is  liable.  The  time  of  transit  of  the 
electrical  force  through  a  chain  of  good  conducting 
boilies  of  great  length  is  so  minute  as  to  be  altogether 
inappreciable  by  ordinary  means  of  observation.  An 
electrified  body  exerts  a  peculiar  influence  upon  neutral 
conducting  bodies  at  sensible  and  even  considerable 
distances.  This  influence,  which  has  been  termed  elec¬ 
trical  induction,  may  be  thus  examined: — Let  two  small 
cylinders  of  metal  be  insulated  upon  supports  of  glass 
varnished  with  a  solution  of  shellac  in  alcohol,  and 
let  these  insulated  conductors  be  placed  end  to  end  a 
short  distance  apart.  Now,  if  one  conductor  be  charged 
with  positive  electricity,  it  will  induce  a  negative  state 
in  the  nearer  portions  of  the  other,  and  a  positive  state  in 
the  more  remote  parts.  The  precise  condition  of  the 
second  conductor  cannot  be  properly  investigated  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  the  most  delicate  electroscopes;  but  with 
a  suspended  pith  ball  the  attractive  power  of  its  distant 
extremity  may  be  readily  detected.  On  removing  the 
electrified  conductor,  the  second  conductor  at  once  loses 
its  attractive  power.  For  experiments  on  electrical 
attraction  and  repulsion,  a  large  glass  tube  will  be 
found  very  useful.  To  excite  it,  the  rough  side  of  oiled 
silk  (oiled  only  un  one  side)  rubbed  over  a  composition 
consisting  of  an  amalgam  of  mercury,  lead  (or  zinc) 
and  tin,  with  a  little  grease,  may  be'  used,  or  in  the 
absence  of  such  a  rubber,  a  soft  dry  silk  handkerchief 
may  be  employed.  For  external  experimentation,  how¬ 
ever,  and  to  exhibit  the  mechanical,  luminous  and 
heating  effects  of  the  electrical  discharge,  we  require 
the  electrical  machine.  The  first  idea  of  such  a  ma¬ 
chine  originated  with  the  celebrated  Otto  Guericke,  of 
Magdeburg,  who  mounted  a  globe  of  brimstone  on  an 
axis  and  caused  it  to  revolve  rapidly  against  the  palm 
of  his  hand.  In  the  electrical  machines  now  in  use, 
the  electric  to  be  excited  is  either  a  hollow  cylinder  or 
a  circular  plate  of  glass.  The  cylindrical  machine  is 
more  simple  in  construction  and  less  liable  to  fracture. 


Fig.  923.— plate  electrical  machine. 


The  plate  machine  consists  of  a  thick  plate  of  glass 
mounted  on  a  horizontal  axis  and  turned  by  a  crank. 
At  each  end  there  is  a  glass  standard,  the  one  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  brass  ball  called  the  negative  conductor, 
the  other  by  a  long  cylinder  of  brass  with  rounded 
ends,  called  the  prime  or  positive  conductor.  From  the 
standard  of  the  negative  conductor  project  two  brass 
strips,  in  the  form  of  a  clamp,  which  hold  the  rubbers 
against  the  glass  plate.  These  rubbers  are  pieces  of 
wash  leather  or  woollen  cloth  covered  with  the  amalgam 
above  described.  Connected  with  the  prime  conductor 
are  metallic  points,  nearly  in  contact  with  the  surface 
of  the  glasB,  which  serve  to  collect  its  electricity.  The 
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lower  half  of  the  plate  is  covered  with  flaps  of  oiled  silk 
which  confine  the  electricity  until  it  is  collected  by  the 
points  of  the  prime  conductor.  Besides  the  cylindrical 
and  plate  machines,  there  are  several  machines  for  col¬ 
lecting  electricity,  for  which  see:  Leyden  Jar;  Galvanic 
Battery;  Hydro-elf.ctric  Machine;  Induction  Coil ; 
Thermopile.  The  electrophorus  (q.  v.)  displays  a  method 
of  developing  a  practically  unlimited  amount  of  elec¬ 
tricity  by  means  of  induction  and  convection  which  has 
been  applied  in  a  number  of  rotary  machines,  of  which 
the  first  form  was  Nicholson’s  “  revolving  doubler.” 
Thomas’s  “  replenisher  ”  is  perhaps  the  simplest  of  these 
machines.  It  has  a  revolving  vertical  shaft  of  ebonite 
which  bears,  at  the  ends  of  a  horizontal  cross-piece  of 
the  same  material,  two  metal  pieces  called  carriers, 
which  rotate  between  two  insulated  metal  inductors. 
These  carriers  when  in  one  position  come  into  contact 
with  delicate  springs  attached  to  the  neighboring  in¬ 
ductors,  and  in  a  second  position  with  springs  connected 
by  a  metallic  arc  which  is  quite  insulated  from  the  con¬ 
ductors.  In  the  operation  of  this  machine  each  carrier, 
in  a  complete  revolution,  becomes  once  positively  and 
once  negatively  charged,  through  a  successive  transfer 
of  charge  from  one  carrier  to  the  other  and  a  yielding 
of  these  charges  to  the  iuductors.  As  a  result,  the  in¬ 
ductors  increase  steadily  in  positive  and  negative  charges 
until  they  gain  their  highest  degree  of  potential,  or 
electric  charge.  Of  late  years  the  frictional  machines 
have  been  quite  replaced  by  what  are  called  influence 
machines,  in  which  these  principles  of  induction  and 
convection  are  applied.  Various  such  machines  have 
been  produced,  of  which  the  Wimshurst  is  the  most 


Fig.  2855. — wimshurst  electrical  machine. 


satisfactory.  In  this  there  are  two  circular  glass  plates, 
mounted  on  a  common  spindle,  and  capable  of  being 
rotated  with  equal  speed  in  opposite  directions.  On  the 
outer  surface  of  each  plate  are  from  12  to  16  strips  of 
sheet  metal,  at  equal  distances  apart  and  radiating  out¬ 
ward.  The  main  conductors  stand  on  glass  or  vulcanite 
pillars  at  the  ends  of  the  horizontal  diameters  of  the 
vertically  mounted  plates.  In  front  is  fixed  a  diagonal 
conductor,  called  the  “neutralizing  rod,”  and  behind  is 
fixed  a  similar  rod  at  right  angles  to  the  former.  These 
rods  terminate  at  each  end  in  a  small  metal  brush  which 
touches  the  metal  strips  as  they  pass.  By  this  means 
each  strip  as  it  touches  the  brush,  soon  after  passing  the 
collecting  combs  of  the  conductors,  is  brought  into 
metallic  connection  with  the  strip  opposite  it  on  the 
plate.  If  now  the  conductors  be  at  different  potentials, 
or  carry  opposite  charges,  each  carrier,  as  it  leaves  the 
neutralizing  rod,  will  acquire  a  charge,  negative  or 
positive,  as  it  may  be  nearer  the  negatively  or  positively 
charged  conductor.  But  each  carrier  on  one  plate  will 
act  inductively  to  the  carriers  on  the  other  plate,  and 
thus  add  to  the  inductive  effect  of  the  main  conductors. 
Thus  the  positive  conductor  is  being  fed  by  the  positive 
charges  brought  by  the  strips  on  the  upper  half  of 
the  one  plate  and  the  lower  half  of  the  other,  and  the 
negative  conductor  by  the  opposite  strips.  These  con¬ 
ductors  are  provided  with  arms  which  reach  toward 
each  other  and  between  wdiose  knobs  the  accumulated 
electricity  can  discharge  itself.  Electricity  of  very  high 
potential  is  thus  accumulated  and  sparks  from  3  to  5 
inches  in  length  can  be  easily  produced. —  Theories  of 
Electricity.  We  have  seen  that  positive  and  negative 
electrification  must  always  co-exist,  it  being  impossible 
to  generate  a  degree  of  positive  charge  without  generat¬ 
ing  an  equal  degree  of  negative  charge.  This  fact  led 
Faraday  to  his  conception  of  lines  of  electric  force 
traversing  the  dielectric  medium,  or  electric  field — the 
non-conducting  substance  surrounding  an  electrified 
body.  In  and  through  this  field  the  electric  forces  act, 
their  action  being  not  along  a  surface  of  equal  poten¬ 
tiality,  but  at  right,  angles  to  this  surface.  A  group  of 
such  lines  of  electric  force  forms  wdiat  is  known  as  a 
tube  of  force.  Each  such  tube  of  force  has  two  ends,  one 
resting  perpendicularly  on  a  positively  charged  conductor 
and  the  other  perpendicularly  on  a  negatively  charged 
conductor.  According  to  the  view  now  generally 
accepted,  electric  induction  takes  place  along  these 1 
tubes  of  force,  so  that  the  negative  charge  on  the  tormi-  [ 
nal  area  becomes  exactly  equal  to  the  positive  charge  on 
the  area  from  which  the  tube  springs.  The  electric 
charge  is  always  on  the  surface  of  the  conductor.  If 
this  be  a  hollow  body,  no  trace  of  charge  can  be  found 


within  its  interior.  This  is  probably  an  effect  of  induc¬ 
tion,  since  all  portions  of  the  inner  surface  being  of  the 
same  potential  and  the  lines  of  force  emanating  from 
them  of  the  same  reading,  they  must  act  to  neu¬ 
tralize  each  other.  If  the  body  be  charged  positively, 
it  will  resist  negative  induction  through  any  part 
of  its  interior  and  the  lines  of  force  emanate  only 
from  its  exterior  surface,  passing  outward  to  surfaces 
capable  of  accepting  a  negative  charge.  In  current 
electricity  this  same  outward  action  probably  operates 
to  keep  the  current  flow  fixed  on  the  exterior  of  the 
conducting  wire;  and  the  belief  is  now  entertained, 
from  theoretical  considerations,  that  the  electrical  cur¬ 
rent  does  not  pass  along  the  metallic  conductor  at  all,  but 
through  the  dielectric  layer  immediately  surrounding 
it.  These  various  views  and  studies  have  led  to  new 
conceptions  concerning  the  nature  of  electricity ;  and 
though  we  still  talk  of  the  electric  fluid,  of  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  electrical  charges,  and  the  flow  of  one  or 
both  to  earth,  of  the  current  and  rate  of  flow,  of 
charge  and  discharge,  these  terms  are  used  merely  for 
convenience  and  not  as  indicating  accepted  theories. 
Electricity,  as  now  looked  upon,  is  not  a  substance  but 
a  form  of  energy,  and  its  activities  are  transformations 
occurring  in  the  energies  of  matter.  Electrification 
involves  the  loss  of  energy  from  one  substance,  or  its  trans¬ 
fer  to  another  under  a  different  form,  the  result  being 
a  difference  of  conditions  between  the  energy  of  the 
affected  body  and  that  of  neighboring  ones,  or  between 
parts  of  the  same  body,  with  a  strong  natural  tendency 
to  overcome  this  difference  of  condition  (or  of  poten¬ 
tial),  and  restore  the  disturbed  equilibrium  of  energy. 
To  this  effort  at  equilibration  all  the  phenomena  of 
electric  discharge  and  current  flow  are  due.  The  study 
of  electric  energy  has  led  more  and  more  from  the  gross 
to  the  more  rarefied  conditions  of  matter,  and  it  is  now 
considered  established  that  the  true  field  of  electrical 
action  is  not  in  ordinary  matter,  but  in  the  ether  asso¬ 
ciated  with  it.  Theoretical  considerations  of  this  kind 
led  Clerk  Maxwell  to  his  interesting  and  now  well- 
established  hypothesis  that  light  and  electricity  are 
closely  similar  phenomena,  or  that  light  is  an  electro¬ 
magnetic  phenomenon.  He  considered  that  light  and 
electricity  were  both  due  to  certain  motions  of  the  ether 
— light  being  due  to  oscillations,  and  electricity  and 
magnetism  to  rotations,  of  the  ethereal  particles.  Later 
studies  of  this  subject  render  it  probable  that  electricity 
and  magnetism,  as  well  as  light  and  radiant  heat,  are 
due  to  vibrations  or  oscillations  in  the  ether.  Various 
hypotheses  in  this  direction  have  been  offered,  some 
holding  it  possible  that  ether  and  electricity  are  identi¬ 
cal;  negative  electrification  arising  from  an  excess,  pos¬ 
itive  from  a  deficiency,  of  ether.  Others  believe  that 
electrostatic  phenomena  are  due  to  a  strain  or  deforma¬ 
tion  of  the  ether;  others  that  electro-motive  force 
arises  from  differences  of  ether  pressure ;  others  that  an 
electric  current  consists  of  a  real  motion  or  translation 
of  the  ether  through  a  conductor.  Still  other  theories 
have  been  advanced,  and  it  seems  highly  probable  from 
recent  investigations  that  light  and  electro-magnetic 
radiations  are  the  same  in  character  and  origin  and  are 
propagated  with  the  same  velocity  through  free  ether. 
Through  fixed  ether  (that  between  the  molecules  of 
substances),  the  speed  varies  with  different  substances. 
These  theoretical  views  have  been  largely  confirmed 
by  the  remarkable  experiments  of  the  late  Dr.  Hertz, 
of  Carlsruhe,  who  showed  that  when  an  impulsive  dis¬ 
charge  is  passing  through  a  conductor,  ether  waves  pass 
outward  in  all  directions  through  the  space  surrounding 
the  conductor,  and  that  these  waves  are  similar  to  those 
of  light  in  all  respects  except  that  they  are  much 
longer.  They  move  with  the  same  velocity  as  light, 
and  are  capable  of  reflection,  refraction,  interference, 
etc.,  like  those  of  light.  When  an  electric  current, 
therefore,  is  passing  from  end  to  end  of  a  long  conduc¬ 
tor,  it  travels,  as  already  said,  not  within  the  substance 
of  the  conductor,  but  in  the  contiguous  ether  and  with 
a  velocity  equal  to  that  of  light.  The  difference  between 
these  electric  waves  and  those  of  light  seems  simply  to 
be  one  of  comparative  length,  the  electric  waves  being 
much  the  longer.  The  experiments  of  Tesla  show  that 
the  electric  discharges  can  be  made  to  follow'  each  other 
with  exceeding  rapidity,  they  being  produced  at  the 
rate  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands  per  second.  By 
the  aid  of  these  high  frequencies  he  has  succeeded  in 
producing  many  striking  effects. — In  1896  Mr.  Thomas 
Cross  Edwards  advanced  the  theory  that  the  sun  is  the 
source  of  all  electrical  energy;  that  electricity  is  Life 
itself;  and,  as  a  logical  sequence,  that  death,  whether 
of  plant  or  animal,  is  the  result  of  complete  deprivation 
of  electrical  stimulus.  This  theory  contemplates  elec¬ 
tricity  as  purely  a  force  acting  upon  matter,  not  matter 
itself — not  even  an  imponderable  ethereal  fluid.  Its 
advocacy  is  based  in  part  upon  the  general  theory  of 
duality  in  all  nature — electricity  being  the  universal 
positive,  and  matter,  in  its  various  forms,  the  universal 
negative ;  the  phenomena  of  life  and  death  being  due  to 
the  positive  action  of  the  life-giving  principle,  proceed¬ 
ing  from  the  sun,  and  its  ultimate  negation  through  the 
influence  of  the  earth — the  great  magnet  which  event¬ 
ually  reclaims  every  living  organism  that  springs  from 
its  bosom. 

Direct  Production  of  Power. — Various  efforts  have  been 
made  of  recent  years  to  produce  electricity  directly  from 
carbon,  without  the  great  loss  which  arises  from  the 
intermediate  production  of  heat.  It  is  well  known  that 
many  fishes  and  other  ocean  animals  yield  light  with¬ 
out  heat,  thus  showing  that  this  is  a  possible  result  of 
nature’s  conditions,  and  one  worth  striving  for  by  man. 
Edison  and  other  electricians  have  taken  this  subject 
into  consideration,  and  a  number  of  experiments  have 


been  made,  in  which  the  effort  has  been  to  consume 
carbon  chemically  without  heat  emission.  In  doing 
this,  carbon  has  been  employed  as  an  electrode  in  a 
voltaic  cell.  The  method  employed  by  Dr.  W.  W. 
Jacques,  of  New  England,  consists  in  blowing  air 
through  a  solution  of  fused  caustic  soda,  constituting  a 
voltaic  cell  with  a  carbon  anode  and  an  iron  cathode. 
He  claims  to  have  obtained  in  this  way  a  very  large 
current  with  low  voltage.  Dr.  Alfred  Coehn,  of  Ger¬ 
many,  explains  his  method  more  at  length.  He  takes 
as  the  basis  of  his  work  the  principle  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  electricity  directly  from  the  oxidation  of  carbon 
should  be  sought  by  determining  the  conditions  under 
which  carbon  can  be  attacked  in  an  electrolytic  bath  by 
aid  of  an  external  current,  and  adapting  these  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  production  of  a  current.  In  an  experiment 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  as  an  electrolyte  between 
carbon  electrodes,  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide 
appeared,  mixed  with  only  one  per  cent,  of  oxygen.  At 
high  temperatures  the  carbon  anode  was  not  dissolved, 
but  the  acid  became  discolored,  which  he  supposed  to  bo 
due  to  a  solution  in  it  of  carbon.  His  efforts  v'ere 
directed  tov'ard  the  attainment  of  a  cellin  which  carbon 
should  be  the  soluble  electrode,  he  using  lead  peroxide 
as  the  other  electrode ;  and  he  claims  to  have  succeeded 
in  proving  that  it  is  possible,  by  electrolysis,  to  produce  a 
solution  of  carbon.  From  such  a  solution  carbon  may 
be  separated  as  a  cathion,  and  an  element  may  be  formed 
of  which  carbon  is  the  soluble  electrode.  At  present  it 
may  be  said  that  this  question  is  still  in  an  embryotic 
state,  though  the  experiments  thus  far  made  are  not 
without  encouraging  features. 

Induction  or  Currents.  Attention  has  been  given 
in  this  article  to  the  inductive  effects  of  static  electricity ; 
something  now  needs  to  be  said  about  the  very  interest¬ 
ing  induction  phenomena  of  dynamic  or  current  elec¬ 
tricity.  These  phenomena  are  of  the  very  highest 
importance  in  practical  electricity,  as  in  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  power  and  many  other  applications  of 
electric  force.  They  are  based  on  the  following  prin¬ 
ciple  :  If  there  be  two  wire  circuits,  parallel  and  near 
each  other,  and  an  electric  current  be  caused  to  flow 
through  oue  (which  may  be  called  the  primary),  at  the 
instant  of  its  starting  a  momentary  current  appears  in 
the  other  (the  secondary  circuit),  flowing  in  the  opposite 
direction.  This  only  continues  until  the  primary  cur¬ 
rent  gains  full  strength,  and  then  disappears.  On 
breaking  the  primary  circuit,  a  second  induced  current 
appears  in  the  secondary,  now  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  primary,  also  momentary  in  duration.  Every  time 
the  primary  current  is  made  and  broken  these  phe¬ 
nomena  reappear ;  and  if  arrangement  be  made  for  a 
rapid  interruption  and  re-formation  of  the  primary  cur¬ 
rent,  an  equally  rapid  series  of  alternating  currents 
will  appear  in  the  secondary,  each  make  and  break  in 
the  primary  yielding  two  currents,  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tions,  in  the  secondary.  By  a  continuance  of  this  pro¬ 
cess,  the  secondary  can  be  made  to  induce  currents  in 
a  third  wire,  this  in  a  fourth,  and  so  on.  These  extended 
inductions,  however,  have  only  an  experimental  signifi¬ 
cance,  and  are  of  no  practical  utility,  while  the  secondary 
is  of  the  highest  practical  usefulness.  One  circum¬ 
stance  connected  with  this  current  it  is  important  to 
motion :  The  primary  current,  on  making,  rises  to  its 
full  strength  more  slowly  than  it  sinks  to  zero  on 
breaking.  In  consequence,  the  induced  current  due  to 
making  circuit  is  less  rapid  in  rising  and  falling  than 
that  due  to  brealcing.  The  latter,  therefore,  being  more 
sudden  in  its  action,  possesses  greater  electro-motive 
force.  Induction  may  be  produced  in  another  manner. 
If,  while  a  current  is  passing  through  the  primary 
wire,  the  secondary  be  moved  toward  it,  a  current  is 
induced  in  the  opposite  direction.  If  it  be  moved  away 
from  it,  an  induced  current  appears  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  as  that  of  the  primary.  The  currents  produced  in 
the  coils  of  a  revolving  dynamo  armature  are  of  this 
kind,  though  in  this  case  caused  by  the  influence  of  a 
magnet  instead  of  that  of  a  primary  current.  In  both 
instances  the  moving  wire  is  supposed  to  cut  lines  of 
force,  emanating  from  the  primary  wire  in  the  one  case 
and  from  the  magnet  in  the  other,  to  do  work  in  con¬ 
sequence,  and  to  display  electric  force  as  the  result  of 
this  work.  In  case  of  the  two  stationary  wire  circuits, 
the  secondary  does  work  in  resisting  the  formation  of 
lines  of  force  in  making  the  current  in  the  primary, 
and  in  resisting  the  vanishing  of  these  lines  on  break¬ 
ing  the  current,  the  work  done  being  converted  into 
electric  current  in  opposite  directions  iD  the  two  cases. 
Current  induction  may  also  be  produced  in  a  wire 
through  the  influence  of  a  discharge  of  static  electricity ; 
but  in  this  case  it  is  a  complicated  phenomenon,  owing 
to  the  oscillatory  nature  of  the  discharge.  Induction 
is  not  confined  to  the  secondary  wire.  It  occurs  in  the 
primary  wire  itself.  This,  known  as  self-induction  or 
inductance,  w'as  deduced  by  Faraday  from  facts  observed 
by  him.  On  breaking  circuit  a  spark  is  observed  to 
strike  across  the  air  interval,  and  if  an  electro-magnet 
coil  be  brought  into  the  circuit  a  powerful  shock  is 
experienced  on  both  making  and  breaking  contact. 
This  is  due  to  the  effort  of  self-induction.  On  making 
contact,  the  current  induces  a  momentary  opposite  cur¬ 
rent  in  the  wire  itself,  whose  effort  is  usually  to  some¬ 
what  retard  the  rise  ot  the  current  to  its  maximum 
strength.  On  breaking  contact  a  similar  current  is  pro¬ 
duced,  now  in  the  direction  of  the  primary,  wdiich  mani¬ 
fests  itself  in  the  form  of  a  spark  from  the  positive  to  the 
negative  pole. — Effect  of  coils.  In  these  experiments,  in 
which  short  lengths  of  wire  are  employed,  the  induction 
effects  are  feeble ;  but  they  can  be  made  vigorous  if  great 
lengths  of  wire  be  employed,  in  close  proximity.  This, 
which  could  not  be  conveniently  done  if  the  wires  were 
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extended  horizontally,  can  very  readily  he  accomplished 
by  winding  them  into  coils  (employing  insulated  wire  so 
as  to  avoid  direct  communication  of  the  current)  and 
bringing  the  coils  close  together.  We  may,  for  instance, 
wind  the  primary  and  secondary  wires  on  bobbins,  and 
insert  the  former  into  the  latter,  so  as  to  get  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  turns  of  wire  into  proximity.  In 
this  way  miles  of  wire  may  be  employed ;  and,  as  the 
total  length  of  the  primary  exerts  an  inductive  effect  on 
the  total  length  of  the  secondary,  an  induced  current  of 
great  strength  results.  The  effect  is  greatly  increased 
if  a  bundle  ol  iron  wires  be  inserted  into  the  primary 
coil.  The  iron  is  broken  up  into  wires  to  prevent  the 
formation  in  its  mass  of  induced  currents,  which  would 
retard  the  rise  of  the  induced  currents  in  the  secondary 
wire.  The  effect  of  the  soft  iron  wires  is  a  magnetic  one, 
they  being  converted  into  magnets  by  the  action  of  the 
current  coil.  This  effect,  therefore,  does  not  belong  to  the 
present  subject,  but  is  treated  under  Electro-magnet- 
ism.  It  must  suffice  here  to  speak  of  the  importance  of 
the  magnetic  induction  from  the  wires,  in  strengthening 
the  induced  current.  As  regards  the  practical  effects  of 
induced  currents,  attention  has  been  paid  to  them  in 
other  sections  of  the  subject  of  electricity.  Their  physi¬ 
ological  effects  are  very  striking,  so  much  so  that  the 
nerve  aud  muscle  experiments  of  the  physiologist 
afford  a  very  delicate  method  for  detecting  them.  (For 
these  effects,  see  Ei.ectro-Therapeittics.)  The  most  im¬ 
portant  effect  of  induction  is  the  facility  which  it  affords 
to  yield  currents  of  high  electro-motive  force  from 
sources  of  large  quantity  but  small  voltage.  This  is 
done  by  making  the  primary  circuit  of  thick  wire  and 
few  windings,  so  as  to  have  small  resistance  and  a  low 
coefficient  of  self-induction;  and  to  make  the  secondary 
circuit  of  fine  wire  in  many  windings,  it  being  often,  in 
large  machines,  of  many  miles  in  length.  To  prevent 
disruptive  discharge  between  parts  of  the  insulated  wire, 
the  coil  is  divided  up  by  insulating  septa,  so  that  parts 
at  very  different  potential  are  separated.  The  condenser, 
a  very  important  part  of  the  apparatus,  is  made  of  a 
number  of  sheets  of  tin-foil,  separated  by  sheets  of  oiled 
silk  or  varnished  paper.  The  purpose  of  the  condenser 
is  to  provide  a  way  for  the  electricity  when  the  current 
is  broken,  and  thus  prevent  the  intense  spark  of  the 
extra  current  in  the  primary  which,  by  prolonging  the 
fall  of  the  primary  current,  reduces  the  voltage  of  the 
induction  current.  For  this  purpose  one  set  of  leaves 
of  the  condenser  are  connected  with  one  side  of  the 
break  and  the  alternate  set  with  the  other  side.  The 
induced  current  thus  produced  by  a  short,  thick  primary 
on  a  long,  thin  secondary  is  much  reduced  in  current 
strength  and  greatly  increased  in  voltage  over  the 
primary.  By  reversing  the  arrangement,  a  weak  current 
of  high  voltage  may  be  reduced  to  a  strong  one  of  low 
voltage.  For  the  applications  of  this  principle  see 
Dynamo-electric  Machine  and  Electric  Motors. 

Atmospheric  Electricity  is  the  free  electricity  usu¬ 
ally  or  always  present  in  the  atmosphere.  Concerning 
this  atmospheric  charge  the  following  facts  are  known : 
It  is  generally  positive,  but  often  changes  to  negative 
when  fogs  or  clouds  approach ;  it -is  more  abundant  at 
high  altitudes  than  near  the  earth’s  surface;  it  is 
stronger  in  still  than  in  moving  air;  it  is  subject  to 
yearly  and  daily  changes  in  intensity,  being  stronger  in 
winter  than  in  summer,  and  at  midday  than  at  morning 
or  evening.  Its  cause  or  origin  is  unknown.  Peltier 
considers  it  as  arising  by  induction  from  a  negatively 
charged  earth.  It  has  also  been  ascribed  to  the  evap¬ 
oration  of  water;  the  condensation  of  vapor;  the  fric¬ 
tion  of  the  wind ;  induction  from  the  sun ;  difference 
of  temperature ;  combustion ;  oxidation ;  and  other 
causes.  All  of  these  may  perhaps  have  something  to  do 
with  it.  Whatever  its  origin,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  great  difference  of  potential  to  which 
we  owe  the  lightning  flash  is  due  to  the  condensation 
of  the  aqueous  vapor  of  the  atmosphere.  As  the  clouds 
float  onward  the  free  electricity  of  the  air  is  collected 
on  the  surface  of  their  myriad  of  minute  water  drops, 
and  when  these  subsequently  gather  into  larger  drops, 
which  embrace  many  thousands  of  the  smaller  ones,  the 
'  enormous  decrease  of  surface  causes  an  equally  enor¬ 
mous  increase  in  electric  potential,  resulting  in  the 
remarkable  intensity  to  which  we  owe  the  far  reaching 
discharge  of  the  lightning  flash.  The  analogy  between 
lightning  and  electricity  seems  to  have  been  first  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Abbe  Nollet  in  1748.  It  was  proved  by 
Franklin’s  famous  experiment  in  1752.  There  still 
remain,  however,  many  problems  to  be  settled  con¬ 
cerning  atmospheric  electricity,  which  will  need  a 
widely  extended  series  of  observations  conducted  on  a 
large  scale  before  much  more  can  be  positively  known 
on  this  wonderful  and  apparently  illimitable  subject. 

For  fuller  information  concerning  the  phenomena 
and  applications  of  electricity  see  Electro-magnetism  ; 
Electrolysis;  Galvanism  ;  Electric  Motors;  Voltaic 
Electricity;  Electric  Light;  Telegraphy  ;  Electro¬ 
type  ;  Ac. 

Elec'f  ritiitblo,  a.  That  maybe  electrified;  capable 
of  receiving  electricity,  or  of  being  charged  with  it; 
that  may  become  electric. 

Electrilioa'tion,  n.  Act  of  electrifying,  or  state  of 
being  charged  with  electricity. 

Elec'trifit'd.p.a.  Charged  with  electricity  ;  suddenly 
roused  or  excited. 

Elect  ri  ly,  v.  a.  [ Electric ,  and  Lat.  facio,  to  make.] 
To  render  electric  ;  to  communicate  electricity  to ;  to 
charge  with  electricity;  to  effect  by  electricity;  to  give 
an  electric  shock  to;  to  excite  or  rouse  suddenly;  to 
give  a  sudden  impulse  to. 

— To  enchant  ;  to  charm. 

— v.  n.  To  become  electric. 


Electriza'tion,  n.  [Fr.  electrisation.']  The  act  of 
electrizing. 

Elec'lrisse,  v.  a.  [Fr.  flectriser.]  To  electrify. 

Elec'trizer,  n.  Anything  which  electrizes ;  especially 
an  electric  apparatus  used  for  medical  purposes. 

Elec  t  ro-ballis't ic  Apparatus,  n.  An  instru¬ 
ment  for  determining  by  electricity  the  velocity  of  a 
projectile  at  any  part  of  its  flight.  The  projectile 
passes  through  a  screen,  thus  breaking  a  current  of 
electricity,  and  setting  in  motion  a  pendulum,  which  is 
arrested  on  the  passage  of  the  projectile  through  a 
second  screen.  The  distance  between  the  screens  being 
known,  the  arc  through  which  the  pendulum  vibrates 
measures  the  time  of  the  projectile’s  flight  between  the 
screens,  from  which  its  velocity  may  be  easily  calculated. 

Elec'tro-liiel'ogy,  «.  [Gr.  elelctron,  amber,  bios ,  life, 
and  logos,  discourse.]  That  branch  of  electrical  science 
which  treats  of  the  electric  conditions  of  living  plants 
and  animals,  aud  the  effects  of  electricity  upon  them. 
It  includes  electro-physiology  and  electro-therapy  or 
therapeutics.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  phase  of 
mesmerism,  in  its  mental  results. 

Elec'tro-eliem'ical,  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to 
Electro-chemistry  ( q .  v.). 

Electro-olieinical  The'ory,  n.  ( Chem .)  This 
theory,  founded  by  Davy  and  Berzelius,  assumes  that 
the  constituents  of  every  binary  compound  are  always 
in  opposite  electrical  states;  one  being  electro-negative, 
the  other  electro-positive.  When  an  electric  current  is 
passed  through  such  a  compound  with  sufficient  force 
to  decompose  it,  its  electro-negative  constituent  is  dis¬ 
engaged  at  the  wire  connected  with  the  positive  pole  of 
the  battery,  and  its  electro-positive  element  at  the  wire 
connected  with  the  negative  pole.  The  elements  and 
many  compounds  have  been  classified  according  to  this 
theory.  Thus  hydrogen,  the  metals  and  their  oxides 
belong  to  the  class  of  electro-positive  substances,  while 
the  non-metallic  elements  and  the  acids  belong  to  the 
other  class.  This  distinction,  however  is  relative,  as  a 
substance  may  be  electro-positive  to  one  body,  but 
electro-negative  to  a  third.  See  Electrolysis. 

Electrocu'tion,  n.  [A  newspaper  coinage,  com¬ 
pletely  irregular  in  its  etymology,  but  now  almost  uni¬ 
versally  adopted.]  Capital  punishment  by  electricity ; 
a  method  by  which  tlie  barbarous  character  of  hanging 
is  sought  to  be  overcome  by  substituting  an  instantane¬ 
ous  and  painless  mode  of  putting  condemned  criminals 
to  death.  This  method  of  execution  was  first  adopted  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  where  a  law  was  passed  on  June 
4,  1888,  declaring  that  on  and  after  January  1, 1889,  all 
death  sentences  in  that  State  should  be  executed  by  the 
electric  current,  the  law  requiring  that  a  current  of  at 
least  3,000  volts  should  be  employed,  an  alternating 
current  being  considered  preferable.  Experiment  lias 
shown  that  the  strength  and  electro-motive  force  of 
current  necessary  to  cause  death  differs  with  different 
circumstances.  A  current  of  low  potential  is  almost 
harmless,  its  only  danger  being  that  it  may  give  rise  to 
induced  currents  of  much  greater  voltage.  In  the  case 
of  the  alternating  current,  the  danger  increases  as  the 
alternations  become  more  rapid,  up  to  a  certain  limit, 
beyond  which  the  danger  grows  less;  and  a  current  of 
very  rapid  alternation  becomes  harmless.  Nikola 
Tesla  has  passed  currents  of  200,000  volts  through  his 
body  without  injury.  The  first  criminal  to  suffer  under 
the  new  law  was  a  murderer  named  Kemmler,  who 
was  put  to  death  August  6,  1890.  He  was  fastened  in  a 
specially  constructed  chair,  and  the  current  passed 
through  his  body  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  spine,  contact  being  made  with  moistened 
sponges.  The  alternating  dynamo  employed  was  capable 
of  producing  a  current  of  a  maximum  pressure  of  2,376 
volts,  the  voltage  actually  employed  being  something 
over  1,500.  The  application  of  the  current  threw  the 
body  into  a  state  of  extreme  muscular  rigidity,  con¬ 
sciousness  and  sensation  being  apparently  suspended. 
After  17  seconds  the  subject  was  pronounced  dead  and 
contact  was  broken.  Complete  muscular  relaxation 
followed  the  rigidity,  and  after  half  a  minute  there 
occurred  slight  spasmodic  movements  of  the  chest,  with 
expulsion  of  a  small  amount  of  mucus  from  the  mouth. 
Contact  was  made  again  and  kept  up  for  70  seconds, 
when  death  was  undoubtedly  evident.  The  fact  of  a 
seemingly  slight  delay  in  death  gave  rise  to  much  oppo¬ 
sition,  though  it  is  very  probable  that  no  consciousness 
accompanied  the  movements  observed,  and  that  death 
was  very  much  more  nearly  instantaneous  than  in  execu¬ 
tion  by  hanging.  In  all  later  executions  one  electrode 
has  been  so  applied  as  to  cover  the  forehead  and  temples 
and  the  other  applied  to  the  calf  of  the  leg.  An  electro¬ 
cution  law  was  passed  in  Ohio,  April  6, 1896,  which  took 
effect  on  July  1,  1896. 

Elec'trocle,  n.  [Gr.  elektron,  and  odos,  a  way.]  A 
term  substituted  by  Faraday  for  the  term  pole,  as  applied 
to  one  of  the  terminations  of  a  voltaic  battery.  It  signi¬ 
fies  the  way  or  door  by  which  a  current  enters  or  leaves 
a  substance.  See  Electrolysis. 
Elec'tro-dynam'ic,  elec'tro-dynain'ical,  a. 
Relating  to  Electro-dynamics. 

Elec'tro-dynamics,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  elektron,  and  dyna- 
mis,  power.]  That  part  of  the  science  which  treats  of 
the  effects  of  the  phenomena  of  electricity  as  a  moving 
force.  See  Electric  Motors  ;  Electro-magnetism. 

Electro-etoli'intf.  n.  A  mode  of  etching  upon  metals 
during  electro-chemical  decomposition.  If  two  plates  of 
copper  be  connected  with  the  opposite  ends  of  a  voltaic 
battery  and  placed  in  a  vessel  containing  water  mixed 
with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  the  plate  connected  with  the 
positive  end  will  be  attacked  by  the  oxygen  which  is 
released  during  the  decomposition  of  the  water.  This 
destructive  action  can  be  localized  at  pleasure,  by  cover¬ 


ing  certain  parts  of  the  plate  with  a  protecting  stratum 
of  varnish.  Now,  as  the  varnish  effectually  shields  a 
plate  from  the  effects  of  electrolytic  action,  it  is  evident 
that  a  drawing  traced  through  it  in  the  ordinary  man- 
mer  may  be  etched  without  difficulty  by  exposing  the 
plate  to  the  action  of  the  nascent  oxygen.  A  stout  wire 
must  be  soldered  to  the  plate ;  and  this,  as  well  as  the 
back  of  the  plate,  must  be  varnished  with  a  solution  of 
shellac  in  alcohol.  Thus  prepared,  the  plate  is  placed  in 
a  decomposition  cell  opposite  a  plate  of  somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  size,  and  the  two  are  connected  respectively  with 
the  copper  and  zinc  of  a  Daniell’s  or  Smee’s  battery. 
(See  Galvanism.)  After  the  lapse  of  about  ten  minutes 
the  prepared  plate  is  removed,  for  the  purpose  of  “  stop¬ 
ping  out”  the  fine  parts  of  the  design  with  Brunswick 
black.  This  being  done,  the  plate  is  returned  for  ten 
minutes  more.  The  half  tints  are  thus  stopped  out  and 
the  plate  is  once  more  exposed  to  the  action  for  ten 
minutes,  in  order  that  the  stronger  lines  of  the  drawing 
may  be  deepened.  When  the  etching  is  completed,  the 
varnish  is  removed  by  heat.  The  duration  of  the  several 
exposures,  as  well  as  their  number,  will  of  course  be 
rpgulated  by  circumstances.  To  etch  upon  iron  or  steel, 
a  solution  of  common  salt  may  be  used  as  an  electro¬ 
lyte  ;  and  to  etch  upon  silver,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
silver.  This  mode  of  etching  is,  in  matiy  respects,  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  common  mode  by  the  use  of  acids.  It  can 
be  conducted  with  considerable  regularity,  and  be  ren¬ 
dered  slow  or  rapid  at  pleasure.  Also,  the  plate  can  be 
taken  out  of  the  cell  from  time  to  time  to  be  examined, 
and  re-submitted  to  the  action  in  a  moment. 

Electro-jgild'ing',  n.  See  Electro-plating. 

Elect  rol'ojry*  n-  [Gr.  elektron,  and  logos,  a  discourse.] 
(Physics.)  That  department  of  science  which  treats  of 
electricity. 

Electroiy'sis,  n.  ( Chem.)  [Gr.  elektron,  amber,  and 
luo,  I  loose,  I  dissolve.]  The  process  of  electro-chemical 
decomposition.  When  certain  compounds  are  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  circuit  of  the  voltaic  current,  it  has  the 
power  of  looseniug  and  separating  their  elements. 
Substances  thus  susceptible  of  decomposition  are  termed 
electrolytes.  They  are  all  binary  compounds  containing 
single  equivalents  of  their  components,  which  are  held 
together  by  very  powerful  affinities.  The  amount  of 
electrical  power  required  to  effect  decomposition  varies 
greatly  with  different  electrolytes  :  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  melted  chloride  of  lead,  hydrochloric  acid, 
water  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  pure  water, 
demand  very  different  degrees  of  decomposing  force,  the 
resistance  increasing  from  the  first-mentioned  substance 
to  the  last.  Fluidity  is  an  indispensable  condition  of 
electrolysis ;  for  bodies  which, 'when  reduced  to  the  liquid 
state  by  fusion  or  solution,  f  reely  conduct  electricity  and 
readily  suffer  decomposition,  are  frequently  excellent 
insulators  when  solid.  When  a  liquid  is  electrolyzed, 
its  components  are  disengaged  solely  at  the  limiting 
surfaces,  where  the  current  enters  and  leaves  the  liquid, 
all  the  intermediate  portions  appearing  perfectly  quies¬ 
cent.  Faraday  proposed  the  terms  anode  and  cathode, 
respectively,  for  the  surfaces  which  are  supposed  to 
receive  and  let  out  the  current  of  positive  electricity. 
The  anode  is  therefore  directly  against  or  opposite  the 
positive  pole  of  the  battery,  or  the  positive  electrode; 
and  the  cathode  against  or  opposite  the  negative  pole  or 
electrode.  The  bodies  which  are  set  free  by  electrolysis 
are  termed  ions.  Those  ions  which  go  to  the  anode, 
and  appear  at  the  positive  electrode  or  pole,  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  term  anions,  and  those  which  go  to 
the  cathode,  and  appear  at  the  negative  electrode,  by 
the  term  cathions.  In  the  phraseology  of  the  electro¬ 
chemical  theory,  anions  would  be  called  electro  positive 
bodies,  and  cathions  electro-negative  bodies,  from  the 
assumption  that  they  are  under  the  influence  of  direct 
attractive  forces  residing  in  the  opposite  poles  of  the 
battery.  Faraday  has  shown  by  conclusive  experiments 
thaQ.'lt he  decomposing  force  is  not  at  the  poles,  but 
within  the  substance  that  is  acted  on  by  the  current ; 
and  the  new  terms  introduced  by  him  express  the 
phenomena  actually  observed  in  all  cases  of  electro¬ 
chemical  decomposition.  The  following  illustrations  of 
electrolysis  are  interesting:  When  a  pair  of  platinum 
plates  are  plunged  into  a  glass  of  water  to  which  a  few 
drops  of  sulphuric  acid  have  been  added,  and  the  plates 
connected  by  wires  with  a  voltaic  battery,  the  water  is 
decomposed  into  its  two  constituents,  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  ;  the  former  being  disengaged  at  the  positive 
electrode,  and  the  latter  at  the  negative  electrode.  The 
sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the  water  merely  to  increase 
its  conducting  power.  A  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid 
colored  with  a  little  Saxon  blue,  and  treated  in  the 
same  manner,  yields  hydrogen  at  the  negative  electrode 
and  chlorine  at  the  positive,  where  its  presence  is  made 
evident  by  the  bleaching  of  the  indigo.  Iodide  of 
potassium  is  decomposed  with  still  greater  ease ;  the  free 
iodine  will  be  recognized  at  the  positive  electrode  by  its 
brown  color,  or  by  the  beautiful  blue  color  which  it  will 
form  with  a  little  gelatinous  starch.  The  decomposition 
of  water  by  the  voltaic  current  was  first  observed  by 
Nicholson  and  Carlisle,  and  the  discovery  caused  a  great 
sensation  in  the  scientific  world.  The  researches  of 
Davy  on  the  chemical  effects  of  the  voltaic  current  led 
soon  after  to  the  great  discovery  that  the  alkalies,  soda 
and  potassa,  and  the  earths,  which  had  been  hitherto 
regarded  as  elementary  bodies,  contained  metals.  This 
discovery,  which  was  announced  in  1807,  proved  that 
the  voltaic  pile  was  an  instrument  of  immense  import¬ 
ance  in  chemical  investigations.  To  Davy’s  great  pupil 
and  successor,  Faraday,  the  world  is  indebted  for  the 
elucidation  of  beautiful  phenomena  attending  on  elec¬ 
trolysis.  He  inferred  that  the  effects  of  chemical  decom¬ 
position  were  always  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of 
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circulating  electricity,  ami  might  be  taken  as  accurate  I 
and  trustworthy  measuring  of  the  latter.  Guided  by 
this  important  principle,  he  constructed  his  voltameter, 
an  instrument  which  has  rendered  the  greatest  service 
to  electrical  science.  This  is  merely  an  arrangement  by 
which  a  little  acidulated  water  is  decomposed  by  the 
current,  the  gas  evolved  being  collected  and  measured. 
By  placing  such  au  instrument  in  any  part  of  the 
circuit,  the  quantity  of  electrical  force  necessary  to 
produce  any  given  effect  can  be  at  once  estimated ;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  any  required  amount  of  the  latter 
can  be,  as  it  were,  measured  out  and  adapted  to  the  end 
in  view.  The  use  of  this  instrument  led  to  the  discovery 
that  the  relative  decomposing  effects  produced  by  the 
same  current  in  different  electrolytes  is  exactly  expressed 
by  the  atomic  weights  or  chemical  equivalents  of  the 
electrolytes.  For  instance,  the  same  current  which 
decomposes  but  9  parts  of  water  will  decompose  106 
parts  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  139  parts  of  chloride 
of  lead.  Electrolysis  can  be  affected  by  the  electricity 
of  the  common  electric  machine,  but  only  on  a  very 
minute  scale.  This  arises  from  the  small  quantity  of 
electricity  set  in  motion  by  the  machine,  compared  with 
that  generated  by  the  voltaic  battery.  A  pair  of  small 
wires  of  zinc  and  platinum  dipping  into  a  single  drop 
of  dilute  acid,  develop  far  more  electricity,  to  judge  from 
the  chemical  effects,  than  very  many  turns  of  a  large 
plate  electrical  machine.  The  wonderful  powers  of  the 
electricity  generated  by  the  machine  depend  on  its 
tension,  or  that  property  which  enables  it  to  overcome 
difficulties  and  pass  through  imperfect  conductors.  The 
electrolysis  of  metallic  salts  is  now  carried  out  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  beautiful  arts  of  electrotyping  and 
electro-plating  (q.  r. ).  The  more  recent  arts  of  electro¬ 
etching,  galvanography,  and  electric  calico-printing,  are  also 
based  upon  the  chemical  action  of  the  voltaic  current. 
The  so-called  storage  of  electricity  is  a  process  of  elec¬ 
trolysis,  the  electric  current  which  passes  through  the 
storage  cell  decomposing  the  liquid  electrolyte  and 
depositing  its  cathions  on  the  plate  connected  with  the 
negative,  and  its  anions  on  that  connected  with  the 
positive  pole  of  the  battery.  The  similar  metallic 
plates,  being  thus  rendered  chemically  dissimilar,  set 
up  a  reverse  current  through  galvanic  action,  and  yield 
electric  energy.  Electrolytic  decomposition  may  be 
effected  by  means  of  alternating  currents,  if  a  break  be 
made  in  the  secondary  circuit  so  that  the  discharge  has 
to  pass  as  a  spark.  In  this  case  comparatively  feeble 
alternating  currents  yield  signs  of  electrolysis,  the 
gases  collected  at  both  electrodes  having  the  same 
composition,  unless  the  quantities  of  electricity  that 
alternate  in  opposite  directions  are  unequal,  in  which 
case  the  electrodes  are  polarized,  and  a  secondary 
current  may  be  produced. 

Elec'trolyte,  a.  (Chem.)  A  substance  susceptible  of 
direct  decomposition  by  the  action  of  the  electric  cur¬ 
rent.  See  Electrolysis. 

Electroly  t'ic,  a.  Relating  to  electrolysis. 

Elec'trolyzable,  a.  That  is  susceptible  of  direct 
decomposition  by  the  electric  current. 

Elec'trolyze,  v.  a.  [See  Electrolysis  ]  To  decompose 
a  substance  into  its  elements  by  the  action  of  an  electric 
current. 

Elec'tro-inag-'net,  n.  A  bar  of  iron  temporarily 
magnetized  (see  Electro-Magnetism),  causing  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  electricity  to  pass  through  a  wire  coiled  around  it. 

Elec'tro-mag-net'ic,  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to 
electro-magnetism. 

Elec'tro-mag'netism,  n.  An  important  branch 
of  electrical  science,  which  may  be  said  to  have  sprung 
from  a  discovery  made  by  Professor  Oersted,  of  Copen¬ 
hagen,  in  the  year  1820.  The  discovery  of  the  Danish 
philosopher  may  be  thus  si mply  stated  :  When  a  properly 
balanced  magnetic  needle  is  placed  in  its  natural  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  immediately  under  and 
parallel  to  a  wire  along  which  a  current  of  voltaic  elec¬ 
tricity  is  passing,  that  end  of  the  needle  which  is 
situated  next  to  the  negative  side  of  the  battery  imme¬ 
diately  moves  to  the  west;  if  the  needle  is  placed 
parallel  to  and  over  the  wire,  the  same  pole  moves  to 
the  east.  When  the  uniting  wire  is  situated  in  the  same 
horizontal  plane  as  that  in  which  the  needle  moves,  no 
declination  takes  place;  but  the  needle  is  inclined,  so 
that  the  pole  next  to  the  negative  end  of  the  wire  is 
depressed  when  the  wire  is  situated  on  the  west  side, 
and  elevated  when  situated  on  the  east  side.  By  this 
discovery  the  relation  of  magnetism  to  electricity,  which 
had  long  been  suspected,  was  satisfactorily  established, 
and  a  new  and  boundless  field  of  research  was  opened. 
One  of  the  earliest  and  most  active  laborers  in  this  field 
was  Faraday,  who,  reasoning  on  the  fact  that  the  action 
of  a  conducting  wire  on  a  magnet  is  not  a  directly 
attractive  or  repulsive  one,  was  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  the  action  of  the  voltaic  current  could  be  con¬ 
fined  to  one  pole  of  the  magnet,  that  pole  ought,  under 
proper  conditions,  to  rotate  round  the  wire ;  and  con¬ 
versely,  if  the  magnet  were  fixed  and  the  conducting 
wire  movable,  the  wire  ought  to  rotate  round  the  mag¬ 
netic  pole.  Both  of  these  phenomena  he  realized  ;  and, 
early  in  1822,  described  the  apparatus  for  exhibiting 
them.  The  apparatus  employed  to  exhibit  the  rotation 
of  the  movable  magnet  consisted  of  a  deep  cup,  nearly 
full  of  mercury,  in  which  a  cylindrical  magnet  was 
placed.  The  north  pole  of  this  magnet  was  allowed  to 
project  above  the  surface  of  the  mercury,  while  its  south 
pole  was  held  down  by  a  piece  of  thread  attached  to  the 
end  of  a  copper  wire,  which  entered  the  cup  through 
the  center  of  the  base.  The  end  of  a  second  wire  was 
made  to  dip  into  the  mercury  exactly  over  that  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cup.  By  connecting  the  two  wires  with 
the  two  ends  of  a  voltaic  battery  in  action,  the  current 


attractions  and  repulsions  are  consequences  of  the 
actions  of  the  currents  on  each  other.  In  applying 
this  theory  to  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
terrestrial  magnetism,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  the 
incessant  circulation  of  electrical  currents  round  the 
globe  from  east  to  west  perpendicular  to  the  magnetic 
meridian.  (See  Magnetism.)  A  consideration  of  the 
influence  exerted  by  electrical  currents  on  magnets 
naturally  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  neutral  condi¬ 
tion  of  bodies  susceptible  of  magnetism  would  be  dis¬ 
turbed  by  an  electrical  current,  and  this  conclusion  was 
quickly  verified  by  experiments.  When  an  electrical 
current  is  passed  at  right  angles  to  a  piece  of  iron  or 
steel,  the  latter  acquires  magnetic  polarity,  either  tem¬ 
porary  or  permanent,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  direction 
of  the  current  determining  the  position  of  the  poles. 
This  effect  is  prodigiously  increased  by  causing  the 
current  to  circulate  a  number  of  times  round  the  bar, 
which  then  acquires  extraordirary  magnetic  power. 
A  steel  bar  may  be  permanently  magnetized  in  this  way, 
but  a  bar  of  pure  and  soft  iron  retains  the  magnetic 
force  only  so  long  as  the  electrical  current  is  circulating 
round  it.  Bars  of  iron  thus  temporarily  magnetized  are 
called  electro-magnets.  The  strongest  are  horse-shoe¬ 
shaped,  and  the  conducting-wire,  which  is  wound  several 
times  round  them,  is  the  ordinary  copper  bell-wire, 
covered  with  silk  or  cotton  for  the  purpose  of  insu¬ 
lation.  The  power  of  the  electro-magnet  depends  on 
the  dimensions  of  the  bar,  the  purity  of  the  iron,  the 
intensity  of  the  current,  and  on  the  length  and  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  covered  wire.  One  of  the  largest  artificial 
magnets  in  the  w'orld  is  that  constructed  several  years 
ago,  at  Willett’s  Point,  N.  Y.,  by  Col.  King,  U.  S.  A. 
The  core  consists  of  two  discarded  Rodman  guns,  of  15- 
iucli  caliber,  weighing  25  tons  each.  The  addition  of 
many  tons  of  heavy  iron  plates  formed  a  “  club-footed” 
magnet.  Fourteen  miles  of  torpedo  cables,  carrying 
some  25  amperes,  form  the  coil ;  while  the  armature 
consists  of  six  platform  plates  bolted  together.  As  a 
test  of  strength,  an  effort  was  made  to  pull  off  the 
armature,  but  the  chain  employed  broke  under  a  strain 
of  44,800  pounds.  Four  cannon  balls  weighing  320 
pounds  each  have  been  held  suspended  like  a  chain  from 
the  end  of  this  magnet  (Fig.  2856).  At  a  distance  of 
71  feet  the  magnetism  of  this  device  equals  that  of  the 
earth,  deflecting  a  compass  needle  45  degrees.  The 
entire  mass,  including  guns,  carriage,  armature,  etc., 
weighs  about  136,000  pounds. 


was  made  to  pass  through  the  mercury ;  and  the  magnet, 
buoyed  up  by  the  mercury,  rotated  about  it.  It  the 
positive  current  descended,  the  rotation  was  in  the 
direction  from  east  through  south  to  west;  but  if  the 
current  was  made  to  ascend,  then  the  direction  of  the 
motion  was  reversed.  Ampere  subsequently  caused  a 
magnet  to  rotate  round  its  own  axis;  and  Barlow 
devised  an  ingenious  apparatus  for  exhibiting  the  rota¬ 
tion  of  a  conducting  body  round  its  axis.  The  first 
useful  application  of  Oersted’s  discovery  of  the  reciprocal 
force  exerted  between  mag¬ 
netic  bars  and  conducting 
wires,  was  made  by  Sehweig- 
ger,  a  German  physicist,  in  the 
construction  of  an  instrument 
for  indicating  the  direction 
and  measuring  the  intensity 
of  voltaic  currents.  (See  Gal¬ 
vanometer.)  The  laws  of 
electro-magnetic  action  were 
fully  developed  by  Ampere, 
who  must  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  greatest  philosophers  of 
this  century.  In  the  course  of 
his  investigations  he  discov¬ 
ered  a  number  of  extremely  Fig.  924. 

interesting  phenomena  result-  electro-magnet. 
ingfromthe  action  of  electrical 

currents  on  each  other,  which  become  evident  when 
arrangements  are  made  for  giving  mobility  to  the  con¬ 
ducting  wires.  He  found  that  when  two  currents  flowing 
in  the  same  direction  were  made  to  approach  each  other, 
strong  attraction  took  place  between  them,  and  when  in 
an  opposite  direction,  au  equally  strong  repulsion.  These 
effects  have  absolutely  no  relation  that  can  be  traced  to 
ordinary  electrical  attractions  and  repulsions,  from 
which  they  must  be  carefully  distinguished.  They  are 
purely  dynamic,  having  to  do  with  electricity  in  motion; 
and  hence  they  are  generally  treated  of  under  the  head 
of  electro-dynamics.  Upon  those  attractions  and  repul¬ 
sions  of  conducting  wires  Ampere  founded  a  most 
beautiful  and  ingenious  hypothesis  of  magnetic  actions 
in  general,  which  explains  very  clearly  the  influence  of 
the  current  on  the  needle.  He  found  that  a  striking 
analogy  existed  between  wires  conducting  electricity 
and  magnets,  when  the  former  were  turned  corkscrew- 
fashion,  into  helices.  A  helix  has  indeed  all  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  a  magnet,  but  the  nature  of  the  pole  at  either 
end  will  depend  on  the  direction  of  the  turns  of  the 
helix ;  if  these  be  from  left  to  right,  then  the  extremity 
at  which  the  current  enters  will  have  the  magnetic 
properties  of  a  north  pole;  but  if  the  helix  be  a  left- 
handed  one,  then  the  extremity  at  which  the  current 
enters  will  have  the  magnetic  properties  of  a  south 
pole.  The  analogy  extends  to  fracture.  If  a  magnetic 


Fig.  2856. — the  great  cannon  magnet. 


bar  be  broken  in  two,  each  piece  is  a  perfect  magnet, 
anil  the  fractured  parts  have  opposite  poles;  so  it  is 
with  the  helix,  which,  if  divided  in  the  middle,  exhibits 
attraction  between  the  fractured  ends.  Now,  according 
to  Ampere’s  theory  of  magnetism,  the  phenomena  ex¬ 
hibited  by  a  magnet  depend  on  voltaic  currents  circulat¬ 
ing  round  its  molecules.  In  their  excited  state,  these 
molecular  currents  move  in  all  directions,  and  thus 
neutralize  one  another ;  but  when  the  bar  becomes  a 
magnet,  the  currents  move  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
in  the  same  direction,  and  the  effect  produced  is  that  of 
a  uniform  current  moving  corkscrew-fashion  round  the 
bar,  which  thus  becomes  in  effect  a  helix  ;  and  the 


Elect ro-metal'lursy.  «•  The  application  of  elec¬ 
tricity  to  metal-working.  The  more  important  branches 
of  electro-metallurgy  are  fully  described  under  the 
heads  of  Electric  Furnace,  Electrotype,  Electro¬ 
plating  and  Giloing,  and  Electro-etching. 

The  Elmore  Process  of  Producing  Pure  Copper.  A  new- 
process  for  the  electro-deposition  of  copper  invented  by 
Mr.  Elmore,  an  English  metallurgist.  This  process  is 
based  on  the  following  fact :  A  Mr.  Wilde,  who  had  at 
Manchester  a  plant  for  the  electro-deposition  of  copper 
by  the  aid  of  a  current  produced  by  the  dynamo  machine, 
sought  to  increase  the  density  of  the  copper  for  use  in 
calico-printing  and  some  other  industries,  by  removing 
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it  from  the  bath  and  employing  on  it  the  pressure  of  a 
roller  or  burnisher.  This  was  done  several  times  during 
the  process,  with  the  unexpected  result  that,  during  the 
removal  of  the  copper  from  the  bath,  a  coating  of  oxide 
of  copper  formed  on  its  surface,  and  when  redeposited 
the  new  coating  of  copper  did  not  adhere ;  so  that  a  copper 
cylinder  gradually  built  up  in  this  way  consisted  of  a 
seriec  of  superimposed  cylinders,  capable  of  separation. 
The  improvement  made  upon  this  process  by  Mr.  Elmore, 
may  be  briefly  stated.  It  was  to  apply  the  burnisher 
continuously  without  removal  of  the  copper  cylinder 
from  the  bath.  He  thus  avoided  the  formation  of  oxide, 
and  kept  the  cylinder  continually  under  pressure,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  homogeneous  and  dense  deposit.  Copper,  when 
deposited  electrolytically,  displays  a  crystalline  structure, 
and  the  surface  in  time  presents  a  rough,  granular 
appearance,  which  requires  greater  electrical  work  to 
increase  the  thickness.  This  result  can  only  be  avoided 
by  making  the  rate  of  deposit  very  slow;  and  even  in 
this  case  the  microscope  shows  a  crystalline  structure,  j 
By  the  continuous  application  of  the  burnisher  this 
difficulty  is  avoided,  a  smooth  surface  being  continually 
produced,  while  the  pressure  upon  the  comparatively 
soft  copper  rubs  out  the  crystals  into  a  fibrous,  coherent 
mass.  In  this  process  the  deposit  is  not  made  upon  a 
stationary  object,  but  upon  a  revolving  tube,  which  is 
immersed  in  a  suitable  electrolyte,  such  as  sulphate  of 
copper.  Plates  of  metal  from  which  the  deposit  is  made 
are  placed  on  each  side  of  this  tube,  and  at  the  bottom 
is  another  electrode  consisting  of  a  flat  sheet  of  perforated 
copper,  the  perforations  permitting  the  impurities  in 
the  copper  to  fall  into  a  wooden  tray  beneath.  These 
several  copper  plates  are  so  connected  as  to  form  the 
positive  pole  or  anode  of  the  bath.  As  the  tube  revolves 
by  mechanical  power  it  is  passed  upon  by  a  small  plate 
of  agate,  which  moves  automatically  backward  and 
forward  from  end  to  end  ot  its  surface,  against  w  hich  it 
is  kept  pressed  by  springs.  Thus  every  layer  of  copper 
of  infinitesimal  thickness  is  compressed  from  the  crystal¬ 
line  into  a  fibrous  structure,  it  taking  144  hours  to 
deposit  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  metal,  duriug  which  the 
burnisher  moves  over  its  surface  from  30  to  GO  times, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  metal  being  worked. 
The  process,  on  account  of  the  burnishing  action,  is 
three  times  as  rapid  as  ordinary  electro-depositing,  and 
can  be  made  six  times  as  rapid  if  desired.  On  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  work  and  removal  of  the  tube  of  copper  from 
the  bath,  it  can  be  separated  from  the  basic  tube  by 
heating  or  pressure,  and  yields  a  tube  of  pure  copper  of 
remarkable  qualities.  Its  tenacity  is  found  to  be  about 
double  that  of  ordinary  copper,  which  contains  impuri¬ 
ties  from  which  this  is  free ;  while  its  ductibility  is  so 
great  that  it  can  be  worked  without  annealing  with 
greater  ease  than  ordinary  copper  after  annealing.  It 
is  also  found  to  possess  elasticity — a  characteristic  but 
slightly  present  in  metals — it  being  even  more  elastic 
than  steel,  hitherto  considered  the  most  elastic  of  metals. 
The  copper  produced  by  this  process  being  absolutely 
pure,  its  electric  resistance  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  It 
is  found  also  that  the  change  in  its  molecular  structure 
due  to  the  burnishing  increases  its  homogeneity,  so  that 
its  conductive  powers  are  superior  to  those  of  silver, 
hitherto  considered  the  best  conductor.  Very  probably, 
though,  silver  treated  by  the  same  process  would  regain 
its  position  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  conductors.  The 
electricity  of  this  copper  enables  it  to  be  drawn  many 
times  without  annealing,  and  adapts  it  to  the  production 
of  electric  cables,  whose  resistance  to  conduction  it  is 
very  important  to  reduce.  The  homogeneity,  tenacity 
and  ductibility  of  the  copper  tubes  thus  made  render 
them  highly  suitable  for  employment  as  steam  pipes 
where  high  pressures  are  used.  Sheets  of  copper  can 
also  be  produced  as  thin  as  tissue  paper,  if  desired,  and 
free  from  blemish  of  any  kind.  This  is  done  by  empty¬ 
ing  the  tank  when  copper  of  the  desired  thickness  has 
been  formed,  permitting  a  layer  of  copper  oxide  to  form, 
and  then  refilling  the  tank.  A  succession  of  fillings 
and  emptyings  will  yield. a  succession  of  easily  detach¬ 
able  layers.  If  now  the  copper  tube  thus  formed  be 
removed  from  its  inner  tube,  cut  through  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  its  length,  and  flattened  out  by  a  roller,  the 
layers  of  which  it  is  made  up  may  be  separated  from 
each  other  like  the  leaves  of  a  book,  and  yield  a  series 
of  sheets  of  equal  thickness,  each  smooth  and  polished 
on  both  sides,  and  far  superior  in  quality  to  sheet  copper 
produced  by  any  other  means.  Large  plants  for  the 
manufacture  of  copper  by  the  Elmore  process  have  been 
established  in  France  and  Germany,  that  iu  France 
having  a  current  of  3,600  amperes,  with  which  current 
1,400  pounds  a  week  can  be  deposited  on  a  single  man¬ 
dril. 

Electrom'eter,  n.  [Fr.  electrometre,  from  Gr.  electron, 
and  metron,  measure.]  Electrometer  and  electroscope 
are  instruments  constantly  employed  in  electrical  invest¬ 
igations.  The  two  words  are  generally  taken  as  synony¬ 
mous  ;  electroscope,  however,  should  be  applied  to  those 
instruments  which  give  evidence  of  electrical  excite¬ 
ment  without  giving  the  exact  measure  of  it ;  and 
electrometers  to  such  as  show  both.  The  quadrant  elec¬ 
trometer  (1,  Fig.  925)  consists  of  a  conducting  rod, 
generally  of  box-wood  or  brass,  with  a  graduated  semi¬ 
circle  attached  above,  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  pivot 
for  the  rotation  of  a  straw  carrying  a  pithball  at  its  outer 

i  end.  It  is  used  for  electricity  of  high  tension,  such  as 
that  of  the  electric  machine.  When  placed  on  the  prime 
conductor  of  the  machine,  the  whole  becomes  charged 
with  positive  electricity,  and  the  ball  is  repelled  first  by 
the  electricity  of  the  rod,  and  then  by  that  of  the  prime 
conductor,  the  height  to  which  it  rises  being  seen  on  the 
semicircle.  This  is  not  an  electrometer  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word ;  for  although  it  tells  us,  by  the  straw 


rising  and  falling,  when  one  tension  is  greater  or  less 
than  another,  it  does  not  tell  us  by  how  much,  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  its  repulsion  being  too  complicated  for  simple 
mathematical  expression.  It  can  show  us,  however,  by 
the  indicator  standing  at  the  same  point,  when  the 
electric  tension  of  the  machine  is  the  same  at  one  time 
as  at  another.  Bennett’s  gold-leaf  electroscope — a  much 
more  delicate  instrument,  and  one  of  great  value  in  all 
electrical  investigations — consists  (2,  Fig.  925)  of  two 
slips  of  gold-leaf  suspended  parallel  to  each  other  within 
a  glass  receiver,  and  communicating  with  a  metal  cap 
or  disk  above.  When  the  cap  is  touched  with  an  electri¬ 
fied  body,  the  leaves  separate,  but  instantly  collapse 


Fig.  925. 


when  a  second  body,  charged  with  the  opposite  kind  of 
electricity,  is  brought  near  the  cap.  Cavendish  con¬ 
structed  an  excellent  electrometer,  with  two  slender 
reeds  terminating  with  two  cork  balls,  the  divergence 
of  which  was  indicated  by  a  scale.  In  Coulomb’s  torsion- 
balance,  the  force  of  electrical  repulsion  is  estimated  by 
the  reactive  force  of  a  fine  wire  suspended  vertically, 
and  twisted  more  or  less  from  its  quiescent  position. 
Harris’s  bifilar  balance — an  exceedingly  delicate  and 
useful  electrometer — may  be  regarded  as  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  Coulomb’s.  One  of  the  latest  improved  electrom¬ 
eters  is  that  of  Sir  W.  Thomson,  used  in  connection  with 
telegraphic  instruments. 

Electromet'rical,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  made  by,  an 
electrometer. 

Elec'tro-mo'tive,  a.  That  which  excites,  or  pro¬ 
duces,  electro-motion. 

Elec'tro-neir'ati  ve,  a.  Being  in  such  a  state,  with 
respect  to  electricity,  as  to  be  repelled  by  bodies  nega¬ 
tively  electrified,  and  attracted  by  those  positively  elec¬ 
trified. 

— n.  A  substance  which,  in  electro-chemical  decomposition, 
makes  its  appearance  at  the  anode,  or  electro-positive 
pole. 

Eleetro-neg'ative  I'ons.  See  Electrolysis. 

Electropli'orus,  «.  [Fr.  Gectrophore,  from  Gr.  elec¬ 
tron,  and  phorus,  bearing.]  An  instrument  which  con¬ 
sists  of  a  resinous  plate,  A,  which  may  be  made  of  equal 
parts  of  shellac  and  resin,  with  a  little  Venice  turpen¬ 
tine,  melted  and  cast 
into  a  circular  disk  of 
somewhat  less  than 
an  inch  thick,  and 
from  six  to  ten  inches 
in  diameter;  it  should 
rest  upon  a  metal 
plate  or  sheet  of  tin- 
foil  ;  upon  its  upper 
surface  is  placed  a 
somewhat  smaller 
brass  plate,  B,  with  a 
glass  handle.  When 
the  resinous  plate  is 
excited,  by  rubbing  it 
with  a  warm  and  dry 
flannel,  and  the  metal¬ 
lic  cover  put  down 
upon  it,  a  spark  of 
negative  electricity 
may  be  drawn  from  Fig.  927. — electrophords. 
it ;  and  if  it  then  be 

raised,  it  affords  a  second  spark  of  positive  electricity. 
On  replacing  the  cover,  and  again  touching  it,  it  gives 
a  negative  spark,  and  on  again  raising  it,  a  second  posi¬ 
tive  spark,  and  these  sparks  thus  obtained  may  be 
repeated  any  number  of  times,  so  that  the  instrument 
forms  a  useful  and  portable  electrical  machine.  In 
practice  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  electrophorus  in 
connection  with  the  ground,  which  is  usually  done  by  a 
metallic  pin  passing  through  B  to  A,  or  a  piece  of  tin- 
foil  pasted  in  B  and  connected  with  A.  When  the  plate 
A,  is  brought  down  on  the  lower  part  of  the  apparatus, 
it  is  charged  positively  on  its  under  surface,  negatively 
on  its  upper.  If  it  is  then  touched,  the  negative  charge 
escapes  and  the  cover  is  charged  with  positive  elec¬ 
tricity  ;  and  if  removed  and  applied  to  any  conductor  it 
will  give  it  a  positive  charge.  The  charge  of  B  is  very 
slowly  lost,  through  convection  or  dampness. 

Elo<*tro-i»liysiolos,'ical.  a.  Pertaining  to  elec¬ 
trical  results  produced  through  physiological  agencies 
or  by  change  of  action  in  a  living  being. 

Eleetro-physiol'ojry,  n.  Electrical  results  pro¬ 
duced  through  physiological  agencies. 

Elec'tro-plate,  v.  a.  To  plate  with  silver  by  elec¬ 
tricity. 

Electro-plat'ing1.  The  art  of  coating  the  baser 
metals  with  silver  by  the  voltaic  current.  The  process 


is  the  same  as  that  employed  in  the  electrotype  and  in 
electro-metallurgy  generally.  Theoretically,  the  pro¬ 
cess  is  one  of  great  simplicity,  but  for  its  proper  accom¬ 
plishment  great  skill  is  a  requisite.  The  articles  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  electro-plating  process  are  generally  made 
of  brass,  bronze,  copper,  or  nickel  silver.  When  Bri¬ 
tannia  metal,  iron,  lead  or  zinc  are  to  be  electro-plated  it 
is  necessary  first  to  deposit  copper  on  them,  since  silver 
will  not  adhere  to  these  metals.  The  best  electro-plated 
goods  are  of  nickel  silver.  The  surface  of  the  metal  to 
be  treated  needs  to  be  first  carefully  cleansed  of  any 
impurities,  grease  being  removed  by  boiling  in  caustic 
potash,  and  rust  or  oxide  by  the  action  of  dilute  nitric 
acid  ;  they  being  finally  scoured  with  fine  sand.  Before 
being  put  into  the  silvering  bath  they  are  washed  with 
nitrate  of  mercury.  A  thin  film  of  mercury  adheres 
and  acts  as  a  cement  between  the  article  and  the  silver. 
The  electrolyte  bath  is  a  large  trough  of  earthenware 
or  other  non-conducting  substance,  which  contains  a 
weak  solution  of  cyanide  of  silver  in  cyanide  of  potas¬ 
sium.  The  positive  electrode  is  formed  by  a  plate  of 
silver,  and  the  articles  to  be  plated  form  the  negative. 
They  are  hung  by  pieces  of  wire  to  a  metal  rod  lying 
across  the  trough.  When  the  silver  plate  is  connected 
with  the  positive  pole  of  a  voltaic  battery  or  subjected 
to  a  magneto-electric  current,  and  the  rod  holding  the 
articles  is  connected  with  the  negative  pole,  chemical 
decomposition  at  once  begins  in  the  bath,  the  silver  of 
the  cyanide  depositing  itself  on  the  suspended  objects, 
while  the  cyanogen  is  set  free  at  the  silver  plate,  which 
it  begins  to  dissolve,  forming  new  cyanide  of  silver. 
As  fast  as  the  solution  is  weakened  by  the  deposition  of 
silver,  it  is  strengthened  by  the  formation  of  new 
cyanide.  By  this  means,  without  mechanical  exertion, 
it  is  easy  to  convert  a  piece  of  silver  into  any  shape  and 
cover  with  it  articles  of  the  most  complicated  and  deli¬ 
cate  forms,  the  silver  adhering  tenaciously  to  the  metal 
beneath.  When  taken  from  the  bath  the  objects  appear 
of  a  dull  white.  This  dullness  is  removed  by  friction 
from  a  brush  of  brass  wire  driven  by  a  lathe,  and  polish 
then  given  by  burnishing.  Electro-gilding,  or  covering 
with  gold,  is  performed  in  the  same  manner  as  plating. 
The  burnisher  is  a  piece  of  highly  polished  hardened 
steel,  sometimes  of  blood-stone,  flint  or  agate,  fitted  to  a 
handle,  and  imparts  to  the  smooth  metallic  surfaces,  by 
friction,  an  exceedingly  brilliant  and  lasting  polish. 
Other  metals,  besides  copper,  silver  and  gold,  can  be 
electrically  deposited  from  their  solutions;  of  these,  the 
most  successful  and  useful  as  yet  employed  is  the  coat¬ 
ing  of  iron  with  zinc,  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc 
being  used  for  the  purpose.  Alloys  of  the  metals  have 
also  been  deposited,  but  the  processes  are  attended  with 
practical  difficulties.  Paper  and  other  fibrous  material 
may  be  electro-plated  by  first  rendering  them  good 
conductors  of  electricity.  This  may  be  accomplished 
by  immersing  them  for  one  or  two  hours  in  a  solution 
prepared  by  taking  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
adding  ammonia  until  the  precipitate  first  formed  is 
entirely  dissolved  again.  After  drying  them  well,  they 
are  exposed  to  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  by  which 
means  the  silver  is  reduced  to  a  metallic  state,  and  they 
are  rendered  so  good  conductors  of  electricity  that  they 
may  be  electro-plated  in  the  usual  manner.  See  also 
Electrotype. 

Electro-pos'itive,  a.  In  bucIi  a  state  with  respect 
to  electricity  as  to  be  attracted  by  bodies  negatively 
electrified. 

— n.  A  substance  which,  in  electro-chemical  decomposi¬ 
tions,  makes  its  appearance  at  the  cathode,  or  electro¬ 
negative  pole. 

Electro-pos'itive  I'ons.  See  Electrolysis. 

Electropiuie'turo.  Electropunctuation,  n.  (Surg.) 
The  operation  of  inserting  two  or  more  wires,  and  then 
connecting  them  to  the  electrodes  of  the  electric  or 
galvanic  apparatus.  It  has  been  employed  therapeu¬ 
tically  in  cases  in  which  electricity,  galvanism  and 
acupuncturation  have  been  indicated. 

Elee'troscope.  n.  See  Electrometer. 

Elect ro-stat'ies,  n  [Gr.  electron,  and  statikos,  caus¬ 
ing  to  stand.]  That  part  of  the  science  which  treats  of 
electricity  iu  equilibrium,  as  distinguished  from  electro¬ 
dynamics. 

Elec'tro-ttierapeu'tics,  n.  The  use  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  current  as  a  remedial  agent  (also  known  as  electro¬ 
therapy  and  medical  electricity)  has  grown  until  it  is  now 
a  recognized  and  useful  agent  in  various  complaints, 
and  its  employment  is  widening.  Electricity  is  em¬ 
ployed  for  this  purpose  in  three  forms,  the  static,  the 
galvanic,  and  the  Faradic  or  induction  ;  though  the  first 
named  has  been  little  used  of  late  years,  on  account  of 
the  uncertainty  of  the  action  of  the  old  frictional  and 
even  the  Holtz  machines.  The  recently  introduced 
Wimshurst  machine,  whose  action  is  independent  of 
atmospheric  conditions,  is  creating  a  renewed  interest 
in  the  use  of  static  electricity  for  medical  purposes. 
— Galvanic.  The  current  produced  by  the  galvanic 
or  voltaic  battery  is  largely  employed  as  a  remedial 
agent,  a  battery  of  a  considerable  number  of  cells  being 
needed,  as  the  electricity  has  to  traverse  the  skin,  whose 
electrical  resistance  is  high.  Some  form  of  the  bichro¬ 
mate  cell  is  commonly  employed,  the  most  convenient 
batteries  comprising  from  30  to  50  of  these  elements. 
Such  a  battery,  in  good  working  order,  will  yield  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  from  40  to  70  volts.  The  cells  are  usually  made 
small,  so  that  the  battery  m a}-  be  portable,  the  current 
being  used  for  short  periods  only.  But  in  cases  where 
measures  are  taken  to  reduce  the  resistance,  and  the 
current  needs  to  be  kept  up  for  a  considerable  period — 
as  in  the  electrolysis  of  tumors — larger  ceils  must  be 
used,  and  a  rheostat  should  be  employed  so  as  to  vary 
the  external  resistance  with  perfect  gradations  and 
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avoid  the  danger  of  shock  on  the  increase  or  decrease 
of  current.  A  collector  should  also  be  used,  so  that  the 
cells  may  be  added  successively  to  the  current,  as  re¬ 
quired.  Formerly  the  strength  of  the  current  was 
estimated  only  by  the  number  of  cells;  but  this  is  a  very 
uncertain  method,  and  galvanometers  are  now  usually 
employed,  by  which  the  exact  amount  of  current  pass¬ 
ing  may  be  determined.  The  ampere,  the  unit  of  cur¬ 
rent  strength,  is  much  too  large  for  medical  purposes, 
and  the  thousandth  part  of  this,  the  milli-ampere,  is 
employed  as  a  unit,  currents  varying  from  1  to  300 
milli-amperes  being  employed.  The  effect  depends  not 
only  on  the  quantity,  but  also  on  the  density  of  the 
current,  this  increasing  as  the  diameter  of  the  conductor 
is  decreased.  Thus,  a  current  of  200  milli-amperes,  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  body  by  two  conductors  with  terminals  10 
inches  in  diameter,  can  be  borne  with  little  incon¬ 
venience  ;  but  if  one  of  the  terminals  be  reduced  to  1 
inch  in  diameter,  with  the  same  current,  intense  pain 
may  be  felt  and  dessication  and  destruction  of  tissue 
quickly  follow.  As  this  is  what  is  desired  in  the  elec¬ 
trolysis  of  tumors,  Ac.,  currents  of  large  quantity  and 
great  density  are  employed  for  that  purpose.  In  the 
conveyance  of  the  current  there  are  employed  flexible 
wires  of  good  insulation,  which  terminate  in  electrodes 
of  sizes  and  shapes  adapted  to  the  various  purposes  in 
view.  For  the  ordinary  treatment  of  muscles,  neryes, 
etc.,  disks,  plates,  or  cones  of  brass  or  carbon,  covered 
with  flannel  or  wash-leather,  are  used.  In  the  case  of 
the  employment  of  large  currents  there  are  used  large 
pads  of  moist  clay,  flannel,  sponge,  Ac.,  10  or  more 
inches  in  diameter,  while  a  platinum  or  steel  needle  is 
used  to  concentrate  the  current  upon  the  part  to  be 
treated.  In  all  cases  electrodes,  before  being  applied 
to  the  skin,  should  be  soaked  in  warm  salt  water,  to 
diminish  the  resistance  and  reduce  the  pain  of  the  cur¬ 
rent. — Faradic  Currents.  A  simple  form  of  induction 
coil  suffices  for  the  production  of  the  alternating  Faradic 
current,  the  primary  coil  ot  thick  wire  being  wound 
round  a  tube  in  which  slides  a  bundle  of  iron  wire; 
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over  this  there  fits  a  secondary  coil  of  fine  wire.  In 
the  best  instruments  the  strength  of  the  current  can  be 
regulated  in  two  ways,  one  being  the  sliding  of  the  iron 
bundle  in  and  out  of  the  primary,  and  the  other  the 
sliding  of  the  secondary  coil  on  or  off  from  the  primary. 
Some  form  of  simple  magnetic  interrupter  of  the  prim¬ 
ary  current  is  necessary,  with  a  suitable  means  of  regu¬ 
lating  the  rate  of  interruption.  At  each  action  of  the 
interrupter  two  currents  are  induced  (in  opposite  direc¬ 
tions)  in  the  secondary  coil.  In  the  primary  there  is  a 
current  induced  in  the  reverse  direction  on  the  making, 
and  in  the  same  direction  on  the  breaking  of  the 
circuit.  The  currents  front  a  faradic  machine  thus 
alternate  in  direction,  and  also  differ  in  strength, 
the  breaking  current,  being  reinforced  by  the  “extra 
stream  ”  of  the  primary,  being  considerably  the  stronger. 
— Physiological  Effects.  When  a  direct  current  is  em¬ 
ployed  of  from  10  to  15  milli-amperes,  with  electrodes 
of  1  to  2  inches  diameter,  a  pricking  sensation  is  felt 
iu  the  skin,  followed  by  a  burning.  On  breaking  the 
circuit  the  skin  will  be  found  bright  red  in  color,  thus 
showing  increased  vascularity.  On  a  gradual  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  current,  the  sensation  first  vanishes  under 
the  positive  pole;  and  on  slow  increase,  first  appears 
under  the  negative,  showing  that  the  latter  is  the  more 
vigorous  in  action.  The  effect  of  such  a  current  on  the 
muscles  is  to  produce  contraction.  I5y  applying  a  large 
sponge  electrode  to  the  spine  in  the  dorsal  region  and  a 
smaller  conical  one  to  some  such  muscle  as  the  biceps 
of  the  arm,  a  current  of  sufficient  strength  will  cause 
this  muscle  to  contract  at  the  moment  of  making  and 
breaking  circuit.  To  yield  electrolytic  effects  it  is 
necessary  to  apply  to  the  surface  a  broad  electrode  con¬ 
nected  with  one  pole,  and  to  use  a  platinum  or  steel 
needle  at  the  extremity  of  the  other  conductor.  If 
this  needle  be  inserted  into  the  tumor  which  it  is 
desired  to  remove,  or  applied  to  any  mucous  surface, 
and  a  current  of  from  15  to  250  milli-amperes  passed, 
the  tissue  touched  by  the  needle  will  be  decomposed. 
The  effect  at  the  external  electrode  will  be  inappre¬ 
ciable,  owing  to  its  broad  surface  and  small  density,  but 
at  the  pointed  one,  whose  current  density  is  large,  the 


result  will  be  marked.  If  this  electrode  be  positive,  the 1 
products  of  decomposition  will  be  strongly  acid,  as 
shown  by  their  reddening  litmus  paper,  and  the  tissue 
will  contract  around  the  electrode.  If  it  be  negative, 
the  tissue  will  decompose  rapidly  and  the  products  of 
decomposition  will  manifest  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  i 
a  frothy  material  passing  from  the  electrode,  which  will 
have  free  movement  in  a  sinus  caused  by  its  action. 
The  negative  pole  has  thus  a  much  more  considerable  | 
disintegrating  effect  than  the  positive. — Effect  of  Induced 
Currents.  When  a  weak  induced  current  is  applied  to 
the  skin,  a  sensation  of  gentle  pricking  or  tingling  is 
felt,  which  grows  painful  as  the  current  strength  is 
increased,  but  never  harms  as  iu  the  case  of  the  direct 
current.  If  applied  to  a  muscle,  a  muscular  contraction 
follows ;  and  if  the  shocks  be  repeated  with  sufficient 
slowness  a  series  of  such  contractions  will  take  place. 
But  if  the  shocks  follow  rapidly,  the  muscle  will  be 
thrown  into  a  state  of  tetanus  or  continued  contraction, 
each  shock  occurring  before  the  muscle  has  relaxed 
from  the  preceding. — Electrical  Diagnosis.  Electrical 
currents  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  the  diagnosis  of 
certain  affections  of  the  nerves  and  muscles.  Thus,  in 
some  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  and  the  cerebro-spinal 
nerves  the  normal  phenomena  of  muscular  contraction 
are  found  to  be  much  altered.  In  some  cases  a  muscle 
may  fail  to  respond  to  a  faradic  current  of  any  strength, 
and  yet  contract  when  interrupted  primary  currents 
are  employed.  In  other  cases  the  response  to  voltaic 
current  stimuli  may  vary  in  character  from  that  shown 
under  normal  conditions  of  health.  These  phenomena 
are  termed  the  “reactions  of  degeneration.” — Applica¬ 
tions  to  Disease.  Static  electricity  is  found  of  value  in 
the  treatment  of  various  nervous  affections,  such  as 
neuralgia  of  old  standing,  chorea,  hemi-anwsthesia, 
hysteria,  and  hystero-epilepsy.  The  voltaic  current  is 
employed  in  acute  neuralgias,  such  as  sciatica,  tic-doulou- 
reux,  Ac. ;  in  atrophy  of  muscle  following  hemiplegia, 
diabetes,  Ac. ;  in  spinal  irritation  and  chronic  myelitis; 
in  the  stiffened  joints  from  chronic  rheumatism  and  in 
lumbago;  in  chronic  pharyngitis;  glandular  laryngitis, 
and  chronic  tonsilitis  ;  and  in  other  diseases  associated 
with  chronic  inflammation  and  defective  nutrition. 
Faradization  is  of  use  in  nervous  exhaustion  attended 
with  insomnia,  iu  functional  disorders  of  the  generative 
organs,  in  acute  articular  rheumatism,  in  which  it  gives 
great  relief  to  the  inflamed  and  painful  joints,  and  in 
various  other  disorders  of  the  nervous  and  muscular 
system. — Electrolysis.  The  employment  of  electricity 
in  the  removal  of  abnormal  conditions  of  tissue  is  of 
much  usefulness.  Natvi  and  aneurisms  are  frequently 
cured  by  electrolysis,  needles  which  are  insulated  to 
within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  their  points  being 
plunged  into  the  tumor  and  the  current  sent  through 
them.  The  contents  coagulate  around  the  needles, 
forming  a  nucleus  around  which  further  clotting  takes 
place,  the  result  being  the  obliteration  of  the  ntevus  or 
the  strengthening  of  the  walls  and  filling  of  the  sac  in 
in  an  aneurism.  For  uterine  hemorrhage  a  current  of 
100  to  250  milli-amperes  is  used,  the  positive  current 
being  carried  by  a  thick  platinum  wire  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  uterus,  a  large  surface  electrode  lying 
on  the  abdomen.  The  positive  current  acts  as  a  power¬ 
ful  ha'mostatic,  and  this  process,  in  skillful  hands, 
checks  most  cases  of  hemorrhage.  Fibroid  tumors  of 
the  uterus  are  treated  by  currents  of  similar  strength 
applied  in  the  same  way.  In  this  case  the  disintegra¬ 
ting  effect  of  the  negative  current  is  preferred,  it  either 
lying  in  the  uterine  cavity  or  being  applied  to  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  tumor.  Similar  treatment  is  employed  iu 
various  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  uterus,  both 
internal  and  external.  All  these  effects  depend  on  cer¬ 
tain  conditions,  as  the  strength  of  the  current,  the 
reduction  of  the  resistance  of  the  skin  by  the  use  of  a 
large  surface  electrode,  and  the  density  of  the  current 
at  the  part  to  be  acted  on,  obtained  by  the  use  of  the 
needle  electrode.  As  regards  the  use  of  “galvanic”  or 
“magnetic”  belts,  from  which  such  benefits  are  claimed, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  these  benefits  are  discernable.  It 
is  possible  in  this  way  to  produce  a  more  or  less  con¬ 
stant  current  of  electricity,  and  it  may  be  that  in  some 
cases  benefit  has  resulted.  But  the  action  is  irregular, 
the  current  cannot  be  directed  or  controlled,  and 
troublesome  ulcerations  have  been  produced  in  the  skin 
from  prolonged  contact  with  the  negative  pole.  As 
regards  the  so-called  “  magnetic  belts,”  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  they  have  any  influence  whatever  on  the 
tissues  or  functions  of  the  body.  Powerful  magnets 
have  no  apparent  influence  upon  the  body,  and  none 
can  be  expected  from  these  pieces  of  magnetized  watch 
spring  or  wire.  If  any  relief  from  pain  follows  their 
application,  it  is  most  probably  due  to  the  heat-pre- 
serving  effects  of  the  flannel  in  which  they  are  sewn. 

Elec'ti-otint,  n.  An  art  by  which  drawings  are  made 
with  any  substance  insoluble  in  the  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper.  When  the  design  is  completed,  the  plate  is 
immersed  in  the  solution,  and  a  reverse  made  by  the 
electro-coppering  process  ready  for  the  printer.  It  is 
the  application  of  the  electrotype  to  the  art  of  engrav¬ 
ing.  It  was  invented  in  1840  by  E.  Palmer,  who  gave 
it  afterward  the  name  of  glyphography. 

Elcc'trotype,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  electron,  and  typos, 
an  impression.]  The  art  of  depositing  copper  and  other 
metals  in  or  upon  suitable  molds,  through  the  agency 
of  voltaic  electricity,  so  as  to  produce  faithful  copies  of 
coins,  medals,  types,  engraved  blocks,  and  other  works; 
invented  in  1837  by  Professor  Jacobi,  of  St.  Petersburg. 
The  following  examples  of  electrolysis  ( q .  v.)  will 
elucidate  this  important  branch  of  electro-metallurgy : 
If  two  platinum  plates  be  connected  with  the  opposite 
ends  of  a  voltaic  battery  in  action,  and  be  placed  in  a 


vessel  containing  water  and  sulphuric  acid,  the  water 
will  be  electrolyzed,  or  decomposed  by  electricity  ;  the 
hydrogen  gas  will  be  released  at  the  plate  connected 
with  the  negative  end  of  the  battery,  and  the  oxygen 
at  that  connected  with  the  positive.  If  into  the  acid 
liquid  some  crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol) 
be  now  thrown  in,  electrolysis  will  still  take  place,  but 
only  one  of  the  elements  of  the  water,  namely,  oxygen, 
will  be  evolved  ;  for  the  hydrogen,  on  being  released 
from  the  water,  will  take  the  place  of  the  copper  iu  the 
solution,  and  the  copper  thus  liberated  will  be  deposited 
on  the  negative  plate.  This  experiment  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  until  all  the  copper  is  abstracted  from  the  solution. 
If  a  copper  plate  be  now  substituted  for  the  platinum 
one,  forming  the  positive  electrode,  the  water  will  be 
decomposed,  but  neither  of  the  gases  will  escape.  The 
hydrogen,  as  before,  will  take  the  place  of  the  copper  in 
the  solution ;  the  oxygen,  instead  of  appearing  at  the 
positive  plate,  will  combine  with  the  copper  of  which 
that  plate  is  composed,  forming  oxide  of  copper,  which 
will  unite  with  the  sulphuric  acid  to  form  sulphate 
of  copper.  The  chemical  forces  called  into  action  by 
the  current  are  so  beautifully  balanced,  that,  in  the  last 
experiment,  the  quantity  of  copper  supplied  by  the 
positive  plate  equals  exactly  the  quantity  withdrawn 
from  the  solution,  and  deposited  on  the  negative  plate. 
The  practice  of  electrotypiug  consists  in  preparing 
models  or  molds  of  objects  to  be  copied,  and  in  so 
arranging  the  battery,  or  apparatus,  which  generates 
the  voltaic  current,  as  to  deposit  the  metal  in  a  compact 
and  solid  form  upon  these  models.  There  are  many  ma¬ 
terials  fitted  for  forming  electrotype  moulds;  of  these, 
fusible  metal,  wax,  stearine,  plaster  of  Paris,  and  gutta¬ 
percha,  are  mostly  used.  Non-metallic  molds  are  rubbed 
over  with  plumbago  or  black-lead,  which  is  an  excellent 
conductor  for  electricity.  Tlaster  of  Paris  molds  must 
be  saturated  with  wax  or  tallow,  or  covered  with  fine 
varnish,  before  they  are  placed  in  the  copper  solution. 
The  simplest  kind  of  voltaic  apparatus  for  electrotyping 
is  a  single  cell  of  a  Daniell’s  battery,  slightly  modified. 
In  a  vessel  of  stoneware  or  glass  is  placed  a  tube  or 
cell  of  porous  earthenware,  and  in  this  plate  or  rod  of 
amalgamated  zinc.  A  perforated  shelf  for  holding 
crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  fixed  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  outer  vessel.  The  prepared  mold,  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  copper  or  negative  element  of  an  ordinary 
voltaic  pair,  is  connected  by  a  wire  with  the  zinc  and 
suspended  in  the  outer  vessel.  To  charge  the  apparatus, 
the  porous  cell  is  filled  with  a  mixture  of  water  and 
sulphuric  acid  ;  the  outer  vessel  with  a  saturated  solu¬ 
tion  of  sulphate  of  copper,  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid 
in  it ;  and  the  shelf  is  well  furnished  with  crystals  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  copper  to  keep  the  solution  saturated.  Certain 
precautions  must  be  observed  in  using  this  apparatus. 
Thus  the  mold  must  not  be  too  small  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  zinc ;  for  when  this  is  the  case  the  copper 
is  deposited  as  a  dark  powder.  Again,  it  must  not  be 
too  large,  because  then  the  copper  is  deposited  very 
slowly,  and  is  of  a  brittle  texture.  The  single-cell 
apparatus  is  now  only  used  for  copying  medals,  seals, 
and  other  small  works.  For  electrotyping  large  objects, 
or  fur  operating  upon  a  number  of  small  molds,  a  sepa¬ 
rate  decomposition  cell  is  used,  with  a  single  cell  of  a 
Daniell’s  or  a  Smee’s  battery  for  producing  the  current. 
The  decomposition  cell  is  filled  with  a  dilute  acid 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  Two  brass  rods,  con¬ 
nected  respectively  with  the  zinc  and  copper  (or  pla¬ 
tinized  silver)  of  the  generating-cell,  are  laid  across  the 
top ;  to  one  of  these  the  molds  are  attached,  and  to  the 
other  a  plate  or  plates  of  copper.  By  a  series  of  chem¬ 
ical  changes,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made, 
the  copper  from  the  solution  is  transferred  to  the  molds ; 
and  the  copper  plates  are  dissolved  with  such  regularity 
that  the  strength  of  the  solution  is  kept  up.  The 
introduction  of  powerful  magneto-electrical  machines, 
driven  by  steam,  have  displaced  the  old  galvanic  bat¬ 
tery  in  electroplating  or  electrotyping,  enabling  the 
work  to  be  done  in  a  few  hours  which  took  a  day  or 
two  under  the  old  method.  The  copper  deposit  can  be 
easily  removed  from  its  matrix  by  inserting  the  point 
of  a  knife  between  the  impression  and  the  edge  of  the 
plate,  and  displays,  on  the  side  next  the  matrix,  a  per¬ 
fect  copy  of  the  original.  Electrotyping  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  arts.  One  of  its  special  applications 
is  to  procure  duplicates  (in  copper)  of  pages  of  type,  as 
has  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  pages  of  this  work. 
Engraved  copper  plates  may  be  multiplied  indefinitely ; 
woodcuts  can  be  reproduced  in  copper ;  bronzes  can  be 
copied,  and  numerous  such  applications  to  the  arts  can 
be  made. 

Uec'l  retype,  v.  a.  To  copy,  or  make  a  fac-simile  of, 
by  the  electro-chemical  process  of  depositing  metals 
from  their  solution  upon  a  mold. 

Elcc'trotypcr,  «.  One  who  electrotypes. 

Electrot.yp'ic,  a.  Belonging,  or  relating,  to  electro 
type  or  electrotyping. 

Elec'trotypins',  n.  Same  as  Electrotype  (q.  v.). 

Electro- vi'tal,  a.  (Physiol.)  Applied  by  some  physi¬ 
ologists  to  two  currents  supposed  to  move  in  the  nerves 
of  animals:  the  one  external  and  cutaneous;  the  other 
internal,  and  proceeding  front  that  axis. 

Elect' uary,  n.  [L.  Lat.  electuarium ;  Gr.  ekleikton — ek, 
and  leicho,  to  lick  up,  to  lick.]  (Med.)  A  form  of  med¬ 
icine  to  be  taken  by  licking  it  up,  or  letting  it  melt  in 
the  mouth;  a  mixture  composed  of  powders,  or  other 
ingredients,  incorporated  with  some  conserve,  honey,  or 
syrup. 

Ele'jfit,  n.  [Lat.  3d  pers.  sing,  of  elegi,  perf.  tense  of 
eligere,  to  choose ;  from  e,  out,  and  legere,  to  gather, 
choose.  See  Elect.]  (Law.)  A  writ  of  execution  founded 
on  the  statute  of  Westminster  the  Second,  by  which 
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after  a  plaintiff  or  defendant  has  obtained  judgment  in 
an  action,  the  sheriff  gives  him  possession  of  the  lands 
and  tenements  of  the  opposite  party,  to  be  occupied  and 
enjoyed  until  the  money  due  on  such  judgment  is  fully 
paid,  and  during  that  period  he  is  tenant  by  elegit. 
Upon  this  writ  the  sheriff  impanels  a  jury,  who  appraise 
the  debtor’s  goods  and  lands,  and  if  the  former  are  in¬ 
sufficient  to  pay  the  debt,  theu  the  latter  are  also  de¬ 
livered  over  to  the  creditor.  The  writ  is  still  in  use  in 
the  U.S.,  with  some  modifications  varying  in  the  different 
States. 

El  egy,  n.  [Lat.  elegia;  Gr.  elegeia,  from  elegos,  from 
el  e!  legein,  to  cry  woe!  woe!]  (Poetry.)  A  short  poem 
composed  on  a  mournful  occasion,  generally  on  some 
one’s  death.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  elegos 
was  a  strain  of  lament,  and  usually  consisted  of  a  poem 
made  up  of  alternate  hexameter  and  pentameter  verses. 
The  elegiac  was  also  the  favorite  metre  for  epigrams. 
It  was  used,  however,  by  different  poets  in  different 
ways.  The  elegies  of  Callinus  and  Tyrtaeus  are  political 
and  warlike;  those  of  Mimnermus  are  contemplative 
and  melancholy ;  those  of  Theognis  and  Solon  are  moral 
and  political,  &c.  The  first  Latin  elegiac  writer  of  note 
was  Catullus,  and  he  was  followed  by  Tibullus,  Tibutius, 
and  Ovid.  The  elegiac  verses  of  Catullus  are  either 
mournful  or  satirical,  while  those  of  the  other  poets  of 
the  Augustan  aera  are  devoted  to  subjects  connected  with 
successful  or  unsuccessful  love.  In  more  modern  times, 
the  poets  of  nearly  every  nation  have  practised  this 
species  of  composition. 

J2Ie'i.  ( Anc .  Hist.)  People  of  Elis,  in  Peloponnesus.  In 
their  country  was  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  near  which 
were  celebrated  the  Olympic  games,  of  which  they  had 
the  superintendence.  Their  horses  were  held  in  great 
repute. 

El'enient,  n.  [F r.eUment;  Lat.  elementum.  Etym.  un¬ 
known.]  A  rudiment;  a  first  principle;  the  first  or 
constituent  principle  or  minutest  part  of  anything;  an 
ingredient.  —  That  which  cannot  be  divided  by  chemical 
analysis ;  a  simple  or  uncompounded  substance. 

— The  substance  which  forms  the  natural  or  most  suitable 
habitation  of  an  animal ;  the  proper  state  or  sphere  of 
anything ;  the  state  of  tilings  suited  to  one’s  temper  or 
habits. 

"  Our  torments  may,  in  length  of  time,  become  our  elements." 

Milton. 

— The  outline  or  sketch.  —  The  moving  cause  or  principle ; 
that  which  excites  action. 

— : pi .  The  letters  of  the  alphabet. —  The  first  rules  or 
principles  of  an  art  or  science. 

(Eccl.)  The  bread  and  wine  used  in  the  Lord’s  supper. 

(Math.)  Rudiments;  data  employed  in  calculation. 

(Chan.)  The  old  philosophers  applied  this  term  to 
imaginary  principles  of  matter ;  such  as  fire,  water, 
earth,  and  air.  The  elements  of  the  alchemists  were 
salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury.  The  term  element  is  now 
used  as  synonymous  with  simple  body. 

( Astron .)  Those  numerical  quantities, obtained  by  ob¬ 
servation  and  calculation,  which  are  used  in  compiling 
tables  that  exhibit  the  ephemeris  of  a  planet's  motions. 
The  principal  are  its  greatest,  mean,  and  least  distance 
from  the  sun;  its  mean  daily  motion ;  its  mean  annual 
motion;  the  eccentricity  of  its  orbit  and  its  inclination 
to  the  ecliptic;  the  longitude  of  its  ascending  node  and 
perihelion  ;  and  its  mass  and  density. 

Element'al,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  produced  by,  ele¬ 
ments  ;  arising  from  first  principles. 

Elemental'ity,  n.  Combination  of  ingredients,  (r.) 

Element 'ally.  adv.  According  to  elements ;  literally. 

Eleuient'ariness,  n.  Quality  of  being  elementary. 

EltMiient'ary.  a.  [Fr.  elementaire,  from  L.  Lat.  ele- 
mentarius .]  Relating  to  or  explaining  elements  or  first 
principles;  primary;  simple;  uncompounded;  uncom¬ 
bined;  initial;  rudimental;  containing, teaching, or  dis¬ 
cussing  first  principles,  rules,  or  rudiments;  treating  of 
elements;  collecting, digesting, or  explaining  principles. 

Eloineiita'tion,  n.  Instructing  in  the  first  principles. 

El 'em  i,  n.  [Fr  .eUmi;  It.  and  Sp.  elemi.]  (Chem.)  A 
fragrant  resinous  substance,  obtained  from  different 
species  of  the  natural  order  Amyridacece ,  and  somewhat 
similar  in  properties  to  copal.  It  was  formerly  brought 
chiefly  from  Egypt  or  Ethiopia,  and  was  referred  to  a 
tree  called  Amyris  elemifera.  Part  of  the  E.  of  com¬ 
merce  is  now  brought  from  America,  and  is  obtained 
from  trees  of  other  genera,  but  of  the  same  natural  or¬ 
der,  particularly  Icaca  Icacariba,  which  grows  in  Brazil. 
Elaphrium  elemiferum  is  believed  to  yield  the  greater 
part  of  the  E.  of  Mexico.  E.  is  usually  in  large,  pale- 
yellow,  semi-transparent  masses,  fragile,  softening  by 
the  heat  of  the  hand,  with  a  smell  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  fennel.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  except  a  white 
crystallizable  residue,  which  is  very  light,  inodorous,  and 
tasteless,  and  which  is  called  Elemine.  'The  properties 
of  E.,  however,  chiefly  depend  on  a  volatile  oil.  which 
may  be  obtained  from  it  by  distillation.  E.  is  used  in 
the  preparation  of  stimulant  plasters  and  ointments. 

Elemine,  s.  (Chem.)  See  Elemi. 

Eloncli'.  or  Eicncli  11s,  n.;  pi.  Elenchs,  or  Ei.enciies. 
[Gr.  elmgchos,  from  elr.ng-cho,  to  convince,  to  confute,  to 
refute,  to  put  to  shame.]  A  proof;  a  trial. 

(Log.)  A  vicious  or  fallacious  argument ;  a  syllogism 
by  which  an  adversary  is  forced  to  contradict  himself. 

Elencii'ical,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  elench. 

Elrncli'ically.  adv.  By  specious  argument. 

El'ephailt,  n.  [  Fr.  elephant ;  Lat .elephas;  Gr.  elephas. 
In  Heb.  eleph  signifies  an  ox  or  cow ;  in  another  form, 
alluph,  from  obs.  root  alaph,  to  accustom  one’s  self  to 
become  gentle,  tame.  Bos  Lucas,  the  Lucanian  ox,  was 
the  name  originally  given  to  this  animal  by  the  Romans, 
because  they  first  saw  it  in  Lucania,  in  the  army  of 


Pyrrhus.]  (Zool.)  A  member  of  the  family  Elephan- 
tidje,  q.  v. 

El  ephant,  a  name  indicating  various  localities  in  Asia 
and  Africa.  —  1.  Elephant  Point,  a  promontory  at  Pe¬ 
gu,  in  Further  India,  marks  the  west  extremity  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Rangoon,  the  most  easterly  arm  of  the 
Irrawaddy.  It  is  in  Lat.  16°  28'  N.,  and  Lou.  96°  25' E. — 
2.  Elephant  Bay,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  on  the  coast 
of  Beuguela,  South-west  Africa,  in  Lat.  13°  14' S.,  and 
Lon.  12“  33'  E. ;  has  excellent  anchorage,  but  no  fresh 
water. — 3.  Elephant  Island,  in  Senegambia,  is  about 
100  miles  up  the  Gambia.  —  4.  Elephant  River,  in  the 
Cape  Colony  of  South  Africa,  enters  the  Atlantic  after 
a  course  of  140  miles,  about  Lat.  31}^  S.,  and  Lon.  18°  E. 

Eleplian'ta,  a  small  island  near  Bombay,  remarkable 
for  a  huge  unwieldy  statue  of  an  elephant,  cut  out  of 
the  solid  rock. 

El'epliant-apple,  n.  (But.)  See  Feronia. 

El'epltant-heetle,  n.  (Zobl.)  See  Scarabeid.e. 

Elepiian'tiac,  n.  [Med.)  Afflicted  with  elephantiasis. 

Eleplianti'asis,  n.  [Lat.  and  Gr.,  from  elephas,  ele¬ 
phant,  so  called  from  its  likeness  to  the  elephant’s  hide.] 
(Med.)  A  disease  common  in  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
and  so  called  from  the  skin  of  the  afflicted  limb  becom¬ 
ing  rough,  scaly,  and  enormously  thickened,  so  as  to  re¬ 
semble  the  leg  of  an  elephant.  It  generally  comes  on 
with  great  heat  of  the  skin,  alternating  with  profuse 
perspiration  and  ardent  thirst.  The  part  becomes  red, 
hot,  swelled,  and  painful,  increases  to  great  size,  and 
becomes  a  burden  to  the  patient.  Though  it  is  the  leg 
that  is  generally  affected  by  this  disorder,  other  parts 
of  the  body  are  liable  to  its  attack ;  but  it  is  not  usual 
for  more  than  one  part  to  be  morbidly  enlarged  in  the 
same  individual.  In  the  treatment  of  this  disease  in  its 
earlier  stages  the  use  of  laxatives  and  diaphoretics  is 
recommended,  together  with  the  application  of  iodine 
ointment  to  the  part,  and  firm  bandaging.  In  the  later 
stages  little  can  be  done  for  its  alleviation,  and  amputa¬ 
tion  of  the  part  is  generally  discountenanced. 

Eleplian'titlne,  n.  pi.  (Zobl.)  The  Elephant  family, 
order  Pachydennata,  containing  the  largest  terrestrial 
animals  in  existence.  They  are  distinguished  by  hav¬ 
ing  a  cylindrical,  prehensile,  very  mobile  proboscis, 
furnished  at  the  tip  with  a  small  finger-like  appendage, 
two  large  projecting  tusks  in  the  upper  jaw,  represent¬ 
ing  the  incisors  of  other  animals,  and  five  toes  on  each 
foot  included  in  a  hard  skin.  This  family  contains  the 
elephants,  mammoth,  and  mastodon,  &c.  The  full-grown 
adult  elephant  (fig.  928)  may  be  said  to  possess  only 
one  molar  tooth  on  each  side  of  each  jaw,  and  they  are 
very  peculiar  for  the  manner  in  which  they  shed  or 
change  these  teeth.  The  first -formed  teeth,  as  they 
grow  older,  become  thinner  and  shorter,  a  fresh  set 
forming  behind  them.  These  new  teeth  press  from  be¬ 
hind  forwards,  and  ’as  the  jaws  continue  to  grow  they 
come  partially  into  use.  These  in  their  turn  are  pushed 
out  by  another  new  set  forming  behind;  and  this  pro¬ 
cess  is  repeated  till  the  elephant  has  changed  its  teeth 
eight  times.  At  each  dentition  the  number  of  plats  of 
which  these  molar  teeth  consist  are  increased.  The 
tusks,  which,  being  implanted  in  the  incisive  or  inter¬ 
maxillary  bones,  may  be  considered  as  answering  to  the 
incisive  teeth,  are  only  shed  once  in  the  animal’s  life. 
This  takes  place  between  the  first  and  second  year,  soon 
after  which  the  permanent  tusks  are  cut,  and  gradually 
increase  in  size,  the  ivory  being  deposited  by  successive 
secretions  of  a  vascular  pulp  in  very  thin  layers  from 
within.  These  tusks  in  the  adult  animal  vary  much 
in  size,  and  continue  to  grow  throughout  most  of  the 
animal’s  life.  They  are  generally  much  largerin  the  male 
than  in  the  female,  weighing,  in  the  case  of  the  former, 
from  50  to  150  lbs.  The  greatest  recorded  weight  is  350 


Fig.  928. 

1,  bead  of  African  elephant ;  2,  head  of  Asiatic  elephant. 

lbs.,  but  this  is  extremely  rare.  Their  average  length 
is  from  6  to  7  feet,  with  a  diameter  at  the  base  from  5 
to  6  inches.  The  proboscis  or  trunk,  a  most  elaborate 
piece  of  mechanism,  is  hollow,  and  is  always  kept  moist 
internally  by  a  secretion  of  mucus  from  glands  dis¬ 
tributed  upon  its  inner  surface.  It  is  endowed  with 
exquisite  sensibility,  the  utmost  facility  of  motion,  and 
immense  strength.  In  its  utility  and  power  it  is  almost 
equal  to  the  hand  of  man,  and  far  excels  that  organ  in 
the  monkey  tribe.  Between  30,000  and  40,000  muscles  are 
said  to  enter  into  its  structure,  and  by  their  action  the 
elephant  is  enabled  to  extend  this  animated  instrument, 
shorten  it,  and  bend  it  in  every  direction,  so  that  there 


is  hardly  any  curve  or  position  which  it  cannot  assume 
at  the  will  of  the  animal,  nor  any  substance,  large  or 
small,  with  which  it  cannot  grapple.  This  is  the  ele¬ 
phant’s  pump,  his  drinking-cup,  his  water-reservoir,  his 
powdering  apparatus  with  which  he  puffs  the  collected 
dust  over  his  moistened  hide  to  protect  it  from  flies,  his 
foraging  instrument  with  which  he  collects  his  food, 
and  his  all-powerful  arm.  The  elephant  is  a  huge,  un¬ 
wieldy-looking  animal,  with  a  naked,  thick,  callous, 
and  wrinkled  skin,  generally  of  a  dirty  gray  or  blackish 
color.  The  head  is  large,  and  the  skull  is  very  thick, 
but  light,  owing  to  an  extensive  thin  cellular  texture 
largely  developed  between,  and  separating  the  outer 
and  inner  tables.  The  chamber  which  contains  the 
brain  is  comparatively  small,  and  though  these  animals 
are  proverbially  considered  very  intelligent,  the  brain 
itself  is  small  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  dog  or  horse, 
and  is  only  about  equal  to  that  of  the  pig.  The  eye  is 
very  small,  but  extremely  quick,  and  the  ears  are  of 
great  size.  The  average  height  of  the  male  elephant  is 
about  ten  feet  from  the  wither  or  top  of  the  shoulder. 
In  the  wild  state,  elephants  live  in  troops,  and  inhabit 
only  the  most  solitary  forests  of  tropical  Asia  and  south¬ 
ern  Africa.  The  old  males  march  at  the  head  of  the 
troop,  the  females  and  the  young  following  in  their  rear. 
They  live  upon  vegetable  food,  and  never  attack  manor 
brute  animals,  but  when  attacked  by  them,  they  defend 
themselves  with  great  courage  and  fury.  The  hunting 
of  elephants  in  some  places,  as  in  Ceylon,  is  an  important 
affair.  A  great  many  men  are  employed,  the  animals  are 
taken  alive,  sometimes  100  or  130  at  a  time,  and  sold  to 
the  native  princes  in  different  parts  of  India.  They  are 
caught  without  much  difficulty,  and  are  readily  tamed. 
In  captivity  they  show  great  intelligence  and  docility, 
and  are  easily  rendered  most  useful  animals  to  man, 
though  their  reasoning  powers  have  been  very  much 
exaggerated.  In  ancient  times  they  were  used  in  war, 
but  nowadays  they  are  only  employed  as  beasts  of 
burden,  and  in  processions  (Fig.  212).  or  in  the  chase. 
They  are  by  no  means  courageous  animals,  and  at  the 
sound  of  fire-arms  they  become  panic-struck  and  fly. 
They  couple  in  the  same  manner  as  other  quadrupeds. 
The  teats  of  the  female  are  situated  on  the  chest;  and 
the  young  suckle  the  teat  with  their  mouths,  and  not 
with  their  trunks,  as  has  often  been  alleged.  Only  two 
species  are  found  recent.  One,  inhabiting  Asia  .Elephas 
Indicus ,  the  Indian  elephant,  tenanting  many  parts  of 
India,  from  the  Indus  to  the  Eastern  Ocean,  and  the 
adjacent  large  islands,  especially  Ceylon,  has  the  molar 
teeth  with  narrow  transverse  ridges,  and  possesses  four 
nails  to  the  hind  feet;  while  the  other, inhabiting  South¬ 
ern  Africa,  Elephas  (Loxndonta)  Africanus,  and  found 
extending  from  Senegal  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  has 
the  molar  teeth  with  lozenge-shaped  ridges,  oidy  three 
toes  on  the  hinder  feet,  and  very  large  ears.  The  tusks 
in  this  species  are  generally  larger  than  in  the  preceding, 
and  the  females  have  them  of  considerable  size  also. 
The  ivory  obtained  from  the  African  elephant  is  more 
esteemed  in  the  trade  than  that  from  the  Indian  species. 
—  To  this  family  belong  also  the  extinct  genera  Mam¬ 
moth  and  Mastodon,  q.  v. 

Eleplian'tine,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  elephant. — Huge; 
resembling  an  elephant. 

(Pal.)  Noting  a  period  distinguished  for  large  pachy¬ 
dermatous  animals  resembling  the  elephant. 

Elrplian'tinr,  a  small  island  of  the  Nile,  lying  op¬ 
posite  to  Assouan  on  the  confines  of  Egypt  and  Nubia, 
in  24°  5'  N.  Lat.,  and  32°  34'  E.  Lon.  It  was  anciently 
called  Abu,  or  the  “  ivory  island,”  from  its  having  been 
the  entrepot  of  the  trade  in  that  precious  material. 
The  most  important  ruins  are  a  gateway  of  the  time  of 
Alexander,  and  a  small  temple  founded  by  Ameuophis 
III.,  and  embellished  by  Raineses  III.  Another  re¬ 
markable  edifice  is  the  ancient  Nilometer,  formerly 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  and  which  appears  to  have  been 
built  in  the  time  of  the  Capsars.  This  island  had  the 
honor  of  giving  a  dynasty  (the  5th)  to  Egypt,  and  was 
evidently  an  important  place,  the  inscriptions  on  the 
rocks  attesting  the  adoration  paid  by  Sethos  I.,  Psam- 
metichus  II.,  and  other  monarchs,  to  the  local  deities. 
See  Egypt. 

El'epHantoiri.  Eloptian toid'al,  a.  [Gr.  elephas , 

elephant,  and  oidos,  form.]  Elephant-shaped. 

Elephant-paper,  n.  A  large  kind  of  drawing-paper. 

Elephan'topus,  n.  [Gr.  elephas,  elephant,  and  toys, 
foot,  alluding  to  the  form  of  the  leaves  in  some  species.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Asteraceie.  They  are 
perennial  plants,  erect,  with  alternate,  subsessile  leaves. 
Corolla  violet-purple.  One  American  species,  E.  Caro- 
linianus,  is  found  from  Pennsylvania  W.  to  Ohio,  and 
S.  to  Louisiana. 

pliant’s- foot,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Elephantopus. 

Elephant,  (White.)  a  Danish  order  of  knighthood  of 
great  antiquity.  The  number  of  knights  is  limited  to 
30,  besides  members  of  the  royal  family.  The  badge  is 
a  collar  of  elephants  towered,  supporting  the  king’s 
arms,  and  having  at  the  end  the  picture  of  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

El'eroy,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Stephenson  co., 
abt.  8  m.  W.N.W.  of  Freeport. 

Elen'sine,  n.  [Gr.  Eleusis,  where  Ceres,  the  goddess  of 
harvest,  was  worshipped.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
ord.  Grammacexe.  They  are  annual  grassy  plants,  one 
species  of  which,  E  lndica,  the  Wire  Grass,  is  common 
in  the  Middle  and  W.  States. 

Eleusin'ian  Mysteries.  (Antiq.)  Festivals  held 
annually,  in  Sept.,  at  Eleusis,  a  town  of  Attica,  in  honor 
of  the  goddess  Demeter,  or  Ceres.  According  to  some 
authorities,  they  were  instituted  by  Cadmus,  B.C.  1550  ; 
others  refer  their  origin  to  Erichthonius,  B.C.  1494:  but 
the  usual  opinion  is  that  they  were  commenced  by 
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Eumolpus,  the  first  hierophant,  b.  c.  1356.  Great  secrecy 
was  observed  in  the  celebration  of  the  festivals,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  greater  and  lesser  mysteries;  and  it  was  a 
capital  offence  to  reveal  any  of  the  rites.  They  existed 
about  18  centuries,  and  ceased  during  the  invasion  of 
Alaric  I.,  in  396.  Hales  says  they'  were  brought  from 
Egypt  to  Attica,  about  b.  c.  1399,  by  Erechtheus,  and 
that  they  were  ultimately  borrowed  from  the  Jewish 
feast  of  tabernacles. 

Eleiisis,  (e-lu'sis,)  a  decayed  village  of  Attica,  but,  in 
ancient  times,  a  city  of  Greece,  12  miles  from  Athens. 
The  ancient  highway  which  led  to  Athens  is  still  the 
modern  road,  and  the  plain  around  the  village  is  covered 


Fig.  929. —  TEMPLE  OF  CEKES. 


with  scattered  ruins.  It  was  celebrated  as  the  chief 
seat  of  the  worship  of  Ceres,  whose  temple  here  was  the 
largest  sacred  edifice  in  Greece. 

Eleu'thera,  one  of  the  Bahama  islands ;  pop.  5,000. 

El  evate,  v.  a.  f  Lat.  elevo,  elevatus — e,  ex,  and  levo, 
from  levis,  light ;  Fr.  clever.]  To  lift  up  ;  to  raise ;  to 
rear  ;  to  extol ;  to  raise  from  a  low  or  deep  place  to  a 
higher;  to  raise  to  a  higher  state  or  station  ;  to  exalt ;  to 
advance;  to  promote;  to  improve,  refine,  or  dignify:  to 
raise  from  or  above  low  conceptions  ;  to  elate  with  pride ; 
to  cheer. 

■.—a.  Exalted;  raised  aloft;  noble;  as,  “a  temple  proudly 
elevate .”  —  Milton. 

El'evate<l,  p.  a.  Raised  ;  exalted  ;  dignified  ;  elated  ; 
excited  ;  made  more  acute  or  more  loud,  as  sound. 

(Her.)  Wings  turned  upwards. 

Eleva  tion,  ra.  [Fr.  elevation;  Lat.  elevatio.]  Act  of 
elevating,  or  of  raising  or  conveying  from  a  lower  or 
deeper  place  to  a  higher;  act  of  exalting  in  rank,  de¬ 
gree,  or  condition  ;  state  of  being  elevated ;  exaltation  ; 
an  elevated  state;  dignity;  exaltation  of  mind,  charac¬ 
ter,  or  style;  height;  altitude;  an  elevated  place  or 
station;  elevated  ground;  a  rising  ground;  a  hill  or 
mountain;  a  passing  of  the  voice  from  any  note  to  one 
more  acute;  also  a  swelling  or  augmentation  of  voice. 

(Eccl.)  "The  E.  in  the  ritual  of  the  mass,  is  the  rais¬ 
ing,  first,  the  Host,  then  the  cup,  to  receive  the  homage 
of  the  people  as  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ. 
At  the  E.  a  bell  is  rung  lor  the  people  to  look  upon  the 
Host.  This  ceremony  was  introduced  into  the  Latin 
Church  in  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century. 

(Arch.)  A  geometrical  representation  of  a  building 
measured  vertically  in  respect  of  the  horizon  ;  called  by 
the  ancients  the  orthography.  In  general  terms,  the 
height  of  the  building  above  the  ground. 

(Astron.)  The  angular  height  or  the  altitude  of  aceles- 
tial  body  above  the  horizon.  Thus,  the  deration  of  the 
pole  denotes  the  arc  of  the  meridian  intercepted  between 
the  pole  and  the  horizon. 

(Gun.)  The  inclination  of  the  axis  of  the  piece  above 
the  object  aimed  at,  to  allow  for  the  falling  of  the  shot 
by  the  action  of  gravity.  It  varies  with  the  range. 

(Dialling.)  The  angle  which  the  style  makes  with 
the  substyle  line. 

(Perspective.)  Sometimes  used  for  scenography,  or  per¬ 
spective  representation  of  the  whole  object  or  building. 

El'evator,  n.  [Fr.  devateur.]  He  or  that  which  ele¬ 
vates  or  raises. 

(Com.)  The  name  given  in  the  U.  States  to  a  building 
in  which,  by  means  of  a  mechanical  contrivance,  grain 
is  stored  direct  from  the  ship  or  car. 

(Surg.)  An  instrument  with  which  surgeons  raise  any 
depressed  portion  of  bone,  especially  of  the  cranial  bones. 

(Anat.)  The  term  applied  to  various  muscles  of  the 
body,  whose  action  is  to  elevate  the  parts  to  which  they 
are  attached,  as,  the  elevator  muscles  of  the  eyes. 

( Mech .)  A  contrivance  in  buildings,  for  carrying  per¬ 
sons.  etc.,  from  floor  to  floor,  called  in  Eng.,  a  lift. 

El'evatory,  a.  Tending  to  raise,  power  to  elevate. 

Eleve,  n.  [  Fr.  dire,  from  6 lever ,  to  raise,  bring  up,  edu¬ 
cate.  See  Elevate.]  One  brought  up,  or  protected,  by 
another;  a  pupil ;  a  disciple;  a  scholar. 

Elev'en,  a.  [A.  S.  cenddfene,  endlufon,  endlenfan — cen 
for  an, one,  and  lerfan,  to  leave;  Ger.  eilf  elf.]  One  left 
after  ten  ;  one  over  the  number  of  the  fingers ;  ten  and 
one  added. 

— n.  A  symbol  of  ten  and  one,  as  11  or  XI. 

Elev'en  Points,  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  a  river 
rising  in  Oregon  co.,  in  the  former  State,  and  flowing 
S.E.,  enters  the  Big  Black  River  in  Lawrence  co.,  Ark. 

Elev'entli,  a.  [Sax.  cendlyfta.]  Next  in  order  to  the 
tenth. 

— n.  (Mus.)  The  interval  of  the  octave  above  the  fourth. 

Elf,  ra. ;  pi.  Elves.  [Sax.  elf;  L.  Ger.  elf;  Dan.  alf; 
Icel.  dlfr,  a  genius  or  faun,  a  good  or  evil  spirit  :  W. 
elf,  a  spirit,  a  demon,  from  el,  a  moving  principle,  a 
spirit.]  A  diminutive  wandering  spirit;  a  fairy;  a  hob¬ 
goblin.  Elves  were  honored  more  particularly  by  the 


Northern  nations,  in  whose  mythology  they  occupy  a 
prominent  place.  They  were  divided  into  good  and  bad 
elves,  and  Their  exploits  have  given  rise  to  a  multiplicity 
of  delightful  stories. 

44  Ye  sylphs  and  sylphids,  to  your  chief  give  ear, 

Kays,  fairies,  geuii,  elves,  and  demons,  hear." —  Pope. 

— A  diminutive  being;  a  dwarf. 

— v.  a.  To  entangle  hair  in  so  intricate  a  manner  that  it 
cannot  be  unravelled.  —  This  was  supposed  to  be  the  fa¬ 
vorite  work  of  elves  in  the  night ;  and  all  hair  so  matted 
together  received  the  name  of  elf-locks. 
Elf-arrow-hea<l,  Elfin-arrow,  Elf-bolt,  Elf-dart, 
Elf-shot,  Elf-stone,  n.  Popular  names  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  for  those  arrow-heads  of  flint  which  were  in  use  at 
an  early  period  among  the  barbarous  tribes  of  this  coun¬ 
try  and  of  Europe  generally,  as  they  are  still  in  use 
among  the  American  Indians,  the  Esquimaux  of  the 
Arctic  regions,  and  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  was  believed  that  elves, 
or  fairies,  hovering  in  the  air,  shot  these  barbs  of  flint 
at  cattle,  and  occasionally  even  at  men. 

El'lin,  a.  Relating,  or  pertaining,  to  elves  or  dwarfs. 

— n.  An  elf;  a  little  urchin. 

Eirish,  a.  Resembling  elves  ;  clad  in  disguise. 
Elf-lock,  n.  See  the ’verb  Elf. 

Erg-in  and  Kincar'dine,  Thomas  Bruce,  Earl  of, 
an  English  statesman,  B.  1777.  lie  was  ambassador  to 
the  Sublime  Porte  from  1789  to  1802,  and  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunities  of  his  station ;  he  formed  a  vast 
collection  of  sculptures,  and  other  antiquities,  sold  after¬ 
wards  to  the  English  government,  and  known  as  the 
Elgin  Marbles.  Much  censure  has  been  rightly  lavished 
on  him  by  Byron  and  others,  for  mutilating  the  noblest 
monuments  of  Athens.  D.  1811. 

Elginanil  Kincar'dine,  James  Bruce,  Earl  of,  an 
English  statesman,  B.  1811.  He  was  appointed  governor- 
general  of  Canada  in  1816,  and  there  very  successfully 
grappled  with  the  serious  difficulties  of  the  time,  and 
carried  out  a  conciliatory  policy.  In  1819  he  was  raised 
to  the  English  peerage,  with  the  title  of  Baron  Elginof 
Elgin.  After  administering  the  affairs  of  Canada  for  8 
years,  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  sent  as  special 
ambassador  to  China,  in  1857,  where  he  signed  the  im¬ 
portant  treaty  of  Tientsin.  Lord  Elgin  was  again  sent 
to  China,  in  1860,  in  consequence  of  a  violation  of  the 
treaty  by  the  Chinese  government,  entered  Pekin  in 
state,  and  obtained  the  enforcement  of  the  treaty.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  this  success  he  was  appointed  governor- 
general  of  India,  where  he  died,  1863. 

El'g-in,  a  town  of  Scotland,  co.  Elgin  or  Moray,  on  the 
Lossie,  120  m.  N.  of  Edinburgh;  celebrated  for  the  ruins 
of  its  cathedral,  built  in  1224,  and  one  of  the  most  mag¬ 
nificent  in  Great  Britain.  Pop.  8,086. 

El'g-in,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Prov.  of  Ontario,  on  the  N.  shore 
of  Lake  Erie  ;  area,  about  700  sq.  m.  hirers.  Otter  and 
Thames  creeks.  Pop.  (1895)  50,659.  Cap.  St.  Thomas. 
Elc'in,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-office  of  Jackson  co. 

El;; in,  in  Illinois,  a  thriving  city  of  Kane  co.,  on  Fox 
river,  42  m.  N.  W.  of  Chicago.  It  is  well-built,  very 
pleasant,  a  manufacturing  place,  especially  noted  for 
its  watch  manufactures.  It  has  four  banks  and  good 
schools.  Pop.  (1897)  about  27,000. 

Elgin,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Fayette  co.,  on  Turkey 
river,  about  66  m.  N.W.  of  Dubuque. 

Elu-in,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Ottawa  co. 

Eltf'in.  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Wabashaw  co.,  on  the  Minneska  River,  abt.  11  m.E.N.E. 
of  Rochester. 

Elgin.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Cattaraugus  co., 
abt.  300  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Albany. 

Eli,  [Heb.,  an  offering.]  A  high-priest  of  Israel,  and 
the  last  of  the  Judges,  except  Samuel,  succeeded  Sam¬ 
son  abt.  1156  B.c.  His  too  mild  and  gentle  rule  of  the 
people,  and  excessive  indulgence  toward  his  wicked  and 
abandoned  sons,  are  powerfully  recorded  in  1  Samuel, 
chaps,  iv.,  xiv.,  and  xxii.  After  a  turbulent  reign  of  40 
years,  he  d.  1116  b.  c. 

Eliab.  [Heb.,  God,  my  father.]  The  elder  brother  of 
David. 

Eli'akim.  [Heb.,  God  of  the  resurrection.]  The  treas¬ 
urer  to  king  Ilezekiah. 

Elias,  i  Mount,)  the  name  of  many  summits  in  Greece, 
the  highest  of  which  is  in  the  Morea,  10  m.  from  Mistra. 
Height,  7,829  feet. 

Elias.  (Mount  St.,)  a  range  of  mountains  in  Alaska, 
g.  v. 

Eliasliib,  (e-li'a-shib.)  [Ileb.,  God  of  conversion.]  A 
high-priest  of  the  Jews,  after  the  captivity. 

Eli'asite,  n.  (Min.)  An  oxide  of  uranium,  of  a  dull 
reddish-brown  color,  with  thin  edges,  red.  Lustre,  greasy 
or  resinous.  Found  in  amorphous  masses  more  or  less 
resin-like  in  aspect,  or  like  gum. 

Elic'it,  v.  a.  [Lat.  elicio,  elicitus — e,  ex,  and  anc.  lacio, 
to  entice,  to  allure ;  from  anc.  lax,  lads, fraud,  deception.] 
To  draw  out;  to  entice  out ;  to  lure  forth;  to  bring  to 
light ;  to  educe ;  to  extract ;  to  deduce  by  reason  or  ar¬ 
gument. 

E 1  ill  a.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Win¬ 
nebago  co.,  abt.  190  m.  N.  by  K.  of  Springfield. 

Eli'ria,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Allen  co.,  abt.  7  m.  N.W. 
of  Lima. 

Elide',  v.  a.  [Lat.  elido  —  e,  ex,  and  Ur  do,  to  strike  or  dash 
against.  See  Lesion.]  To  strike  or  dash  out ;  to  force 
out ;  to  cut  off  a  syllable. 

Elie'zer.  [Heb.,  God  is  my  help.]  The  faithful  servant 
of  Abraham. 

Eli;; -ibil'ity,  n.  [Fr.  eligibilite.]  Quality  or  state  of 
being  eligible ;  worthiness  or  fitness  to  be  chosen ;  the 
state  or  quality  of  a  thing  which  renders  it  preferable  to 
another,  or  desirable. 

Eligible,  (el'i-jib-l,)  a.  [Fr.  Eligible,  from  Lat.  eligo,  and 


lego,  to  choose.]  Fit  to  be  chosen ;  worthy  of  choice ; 
preferable;  suitable;  proper ;  desirable. 
ErigibleneMM,  ra.  Eligibility. 

Eligibly,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  be  worthy  of  choice; 
suitably. 

Eli'ltu.  [Heb..  He  is  my  God  Himself.]  The  youngest 
and  wisest  of  the  four  friends  of  Job. 

Elijah,  an  eminent  prophet  of  Israel,  in  the  reigns  of 
Ahab  and  Ahaziah.  He  was  greatly  persecuted  by  Jeze¬ 
bel,  the  wife  ot  Ahab,  but  escaped  all  her  machinations, 
and  was  taken  up  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire,  about 
896  B.  c. 

Elim'elech.  [Ileb.,  my  God  is  king.]  The  father-in- 
law  of  Ruth. 

Eliiii'iiiant,  ra.  (Math.)  Same  as  Repellant,  q.  v. 
I.liiii'inale,  v.  a.  [ Lat.  elimino,  eliminatus  —  e,  ex,  and 
Umeo,  threshold.]  To  turn  out  of  doors;  to  expel;  to 
thrust  out;  to  discharge  or  throw  off;  to  set  at  liberty ; 
to  disengage  ;  to  separate. 

(Algeb.)  To  cause  to  disappear,  as  a  quantity  from  an 
equation. 

Eliniina'tion,  n.  [Fr.  diminution,  from  L.  Lat.  elimi¬ 
nating]  Act  of  eliminating,  or  of  expelling  or  throwing 
off;  separation. 

(Algeb.)  The  operation  by  means  of  which,  from  a 
given  system  of  equations,  another  is  deduced  in  which 
one  or  more  of  the  original  unknown  terms  or  facients 
no  lunger  appears.  Thus  a  system  of  in  homogt  neons 
independent  equations  in  m  variables,  or,  what  is  equiva¬ 
lent,  a  system  of  m  non-homogeneous  equations  contain¬ 
ing  m  — 1  unknown  terms,  cannot  be  satisfied  by  a  com¬ 
mon  system  of  values  of  these  variables  unless  a  certain 
relation  exist  between  the  co-efficients.  E.  leads  to  the 
discovery  of  this  relation;  and  the  function  which, 
equated  to  zero,  expresses  the  same  is  called  the  result¬ 
ant  of  the  system  of  equations. 

(  Med.)  The  act  of  discharging  or  secreting  by  the  pores. 
E'limsport,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Lyco¬ 
ming  co.,  about  20  m.  from  Williamsport ;  pop.  aboat  200. 
El'iot,  John,  an  American  clergyman,  commonly  called 
“The  apostle  of  the  Indians,”  B.  in  England,  1601,  was- 
educated  at  Cambridge ;  but  on  embracing  Puritanism, 
he,  in  1631,  emigrated  to  New  England,  and  became  pas¬ 
tor  of  a  congregation  of  Independents  at  Roxbury,  where 
he  established  a  grammar-school.  In  1646  he  began  to 
learn  the  Indian  language,  that  he  might  devote  him¬ 
self  to  the  conversion  of  the  natives.  In  this  he  met 
with  great  success,  and  obtained  a  considerable  influence 
over  the  various  tribes.  He  translated  the  Bible  into- 
their  language,  and  also  several  pieces  of  practical  di¬ 
vinity.  D.at  Roxbury,  1690.  —  Baxter  says  of  this  divine, 
44  There  was  no  man  on  earth  whom  I  honored  more  than 
him.”  A  handsome  memorial  to  perpetuate  his  name 
was  erected  in  the  Forest  Hills  Cemetery,  at  Roxbury. 
Eli  jiliaz.  [Heb.,  the  endeavor  of  God.]  A  son  of  Esau. 
Eli<l  iiainent,  n.  (Chein.)  A  juice  squeezed  out  of  the- 
fat  of  fish. 

El  iqna'I  ion,  n.  [Lat.  eliquatio,  from  eliquare,  to  lique¬ 
fy,  to  melt  out,  from  e,  out,  and  liquare,  to  make  liquid, 
to  melt.]  (Metallurgy.)  The  separation  of  two  metals- 
by  fusion. 

Elis.  a  country  of  Peloponnesus,  lying  to  the  W.  of  Ar- 
cardia  and  N.  of  Messina.  It  runs  along  the  coast,  and 
is  watered  by  the  river  Alpheus.  It  was  famous  for  the 
horses  it  produced,  whose  speed  was  so  well  known  and 
tried  at  the  Olympic  Games. 

Elis'abeth.  [Ileb.,  God  hath  sworn.]  The  wife  of 
Zacharias,  and  mother  of  John  the  Baptist. 

Elisa  vetgrad,  (ei-le-za-vet' grad.)  a  town  and  fortress- 
of  European  Russia,  govt,  of  Cherson,  or  Kerson,  on  the 
Ingul,  130  rn.  from  Cherson ;  pop.  12,000. 

Eli'sha.or  Eliseus.  [Heb.,  salvation  of  God.]  A  Hebrew 
prophet,  and  the  successor  of  Elijah,  who  called  him 
from  the  plough.  He  performed  numerous  miracles, 
and  was  held  in  great  respect  by  the  kings  of  Israel  and 
Syria.  D.  about  860  b.  c. 

Elish'cba.  The  wife  of  Aaron. 

Eli  sion,  ra.  [Fr.  elision,  from  Lat.  elisio.  See  Elide.] 

A  striking  or  forcing  out. 

(Gram.)  The  cutting  off  or  suppression  of  a  vowel  or 
syllable,  particularly  at  the  end  of  a  word,  for  the  sake 
of  euphony. 

El  i  so  i4,  ra.  [Fr.  diseur,  from  dire,  to  choose.  See  Elect.] 
(Eng.  Law.)  Two  persons  appointed  by  the  court  to 
return  a  jury,  when  the  sheriff  and  the  coroner  have 
been  challenged  as  incompetent. 

Elite',  ra.  [Fr.  elite;  Lat.  e,  and  lego,  lectus,  to  pick,  to 
choose,  to  gather.  See  Eligible.]  A  choice  or  select 
body;  the  chosen  part,  particularly  of  an  army;  the- 
flower  of  an  army  ;  the  best  part. 

Elixir,  ra.  [Fr.  elixir ;  Sp.  elixir  ;  It.  elisire,  from  Lat- 
elixus,  boiled  thoroughly — e,  ex,  and  lix,  lye,  ashes; 
Arab,  aksir ;  Hind,  akseer.]  That  which  is  extracted 
by  boiling,  refining,  &c. ;  the  quintessence;  refined 
spirit ;  an  extract.  4 

(Alchemy.)  A  liquor  for  transmuting  metals  into  gold. 
(Med.)  A  compound  tincture ;  any  cordial ;  that  sub¬ 
stance  which  invigorates. 

Eli'  za.  in  Alabama,  a  post-office  of  Jackson  co. 

Eli'za,  in  California,  a  village  of  Yuba  co.,  ou  Feather 
river,  about  5  m.  S.  of  Marysville. 

Eli'za.  in  Illinois,  a  post-township  of  Mercer  co. 
Eliz'abetli,  Queen  of  England,  daughter  of  Henry 
VIII.,  by  his  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  B.  1533.  When  three 
years  of  age,  she  lost  her  mother,  who  was  beheaded, 
and  was  herself  immediately  bastardized  by  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament.  By  a  later  Act,  however,  the  succession  to  the 
throne,  was  conditionally  secured  to  her.  E.  was  care¬ 
fully  educated,  attaining,  under  the  direction  of  Roger 
Ascham,  considerable  proficiency  in  Latin,  French,  and 
Italian,  and  some  knowledge  of  Greek.  She  was  brought 
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up  in  the  Protestant  faith.  Marriage  projects  were 
early  set  on  foot  for  her,  and  she  entertained  with  more 
or  less  of  sincerity  numerous  successive  suitors ;  but 
she  never  married.  She  accompanied  her  sister  Mary  to 
London  on  her  accession  to  the  throne ;  but  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  immediately  after  the  suppression  of  Wyatt’s 
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insurrection,  she  was  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower. 
She  was  kept  in,  more  or  less,  close  confinement  during 
Mary’s  reign ;  and  was  removed  from  the  Tower  to 
Woodstock,  and  thence  to  Hatfield  House.  At  the  age 
of  25  she  succeeded  Mary,  and  was  received  at  London 
with  immense  joy,  the  bishops  meeting  her  at  Highgate, 
and  the  people  in  crowds  escorting  her  through  the  city. 
The  re-establishment  of  the  Protestant  faith  and  wor¬ 
ship  ;  conflicts  in  various  forms  with  the  adherents  of 
the  Romish  system,  who  were  also  the  enemies  of  E.  as 
a  Protestant  sovereign  ;  conflicts  on  the  other  hand  with 
the  Puritan  party,  ever  growing  stronger ;  —  these  were 
the  staple  of  home  transactions  during  this  reign.  For¬ 
eign  affairs  also  were  almost  entirely  acts  of  the  same 
drama,  —  the  great  struggle  between  the  two  religions. 
Pope  Paul  IV.  refused  to  acknowledge  E.’a  title ;  Pius 
V.  and  Sixtus  V.  published  bulls  of  excommunication 
against  her,  and  absolved  her  subjects  from  their  allegi¬ 
ance;  the  king  of  France  supported  the  claim  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  E.  assisted 
the  Protestants  in  Scotland,  in  France,  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands;  and  above  all,  the  struggle  took  outward  shape 
and  formidable  dimensions  in  the  threatened  Spanish 
invasion  and  the  “  Invincible  Armada.”  E.  on  her 
accession  retained  the  principal  advisers  of  her  sister 
Mary,  but  added 
among  whom 
•were  Cecil,  Lord 
Burleigh,  who 
remained  her 
first  minister 
till  his  death ; 

Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon ;  and,  at 
a  later  period, 

Sir  Francis 
Walsi  n  g  h  a  m. 

The  imprison¬ 
ment  and  exe¬ 
cution  of  Mary, 

Queen  of  Scots, 
has  been  a  fruit¬ 
ful  occasion 
of  reproach 
against  Queen 
E. ;  yet  none 
can  doubt  that 
Mary  sanc¬ 
tioned  and  took 
partin  the  plots 
and  schemes 
which  had  for 
their  object  the 
dethroning  of 
i?.,aud  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  Mary 
to  the  throne.  The  personal  character  of  E.  has  naturally 
been  depicted  in  very  different  colors  by  Romanists  and 
Protestants  ;  exaggeration  made  on  both  sides,  and  the 
truth  lying  probably  between  the  two  extremes.  Recent 
inquiries  have  resulted  in  a  less  favorable  view  than  has 
been  usual  in  England.  Vanity  in  excess,  selfishness, 
unwomanly  hardness,  love  of  expense  and  display,  in¬ 
dulgence  in  bursts  of  passion,  indelicate  speech  and 
manners,  and  fondness  for  worthless  favorites  (especially 
the  earls  of  Leicester  and  Essex),  are  too  obvious  fea¬ 
tures  of  her  character.  But  energy,  and  good  sense,  and 
a  certain  courage  E.  had  too;  for  though  the  prosperity 
and  progress  that  marked  her  reign  must  be  attributed 


to  the  wisdom  and  moasures  of  her  ministers,  these 
ministers  were  her  choice  and  had  her  support.  Her 
reign  was  one  of  the  greatest  periods  in  English  liter¬ 
ary  history,  —  the  age  of  Shakspeare  and  Spenser,  of 
Bacon  and  Raleigh  and  Hooker.  It  was  an  age  too  of 
the  great  enterprises  and  discoveries :  as  those  of  Drake, 
Frobisher,  and  other  maritime  heroes.  E.  d.  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  March  21,  1603;  her  health  and  spirits  having 
never  recovered  the  shock  they  received  by  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  Essex,  two  years  previously. 

Eliz'abetli,  Philippine  Marie  Helene,  commonly 
called  Madame  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Louis  XVI..  the 
faithful  friend  and  companion  of  the  royal  family  in 
their  flight  to  Yaren nes,  and  duriug  their  imprisonment, 
b.  1764;  executed,  on  the  pretence  of  corresponding  with 
her  other  brothers, afterwards  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles 
X.,  by  the  revolutionists,  May  10,  1794. 

Elizabeth,  Empress  of  Germany.  Queen  of  Prussia. 
Princess  Palatine,  &c. 

Eliz'abetli,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  of  Jo  Daviess  co., 
abt.  1 8  m.  S.E.  of  Galena, 

Eliz'abetli,  or  Elizabethtown,  in  Illinois,  a  post¬ 
village,  cap.  of  Hardin  co.,  on  the  Ohio  River,  abt.  219 
m.  S.S.E.  of  Springfield. 

Eliz'abetli,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Harrison  co., 
abt.  12  m.  S.E.  of  Coydon. 

Eliz'abetli,  or  Elizabethtown,  in  N.  Carolina, a. 
post-village,  cap.  of  Bladen  co.,  on  the  Cape  Fear  River, 
abt.  90  m.  S.  of  Raleigh. 

Eliz'abetli,  in  New  Jersey,  a  city,  cap.  of  Union  co., 
abt.  5  m.  S.  by  Vi.  of  Newark,  and  15  m.  W.S.W.  of  New 
York.  E.  was  formerly  the  cap.  and  principal  town  of 
New  Jersey.  It  contains  many  handsome  and  substan¬ 
tial  public  buildings,  and  several  important  manufac¬ 
tories.  Settled  in  1665.  Pop.  (1897)  about  51,000. 

Eliz'abetli,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Lawreuco  co. — A 
township  of  Miami  co. 

Eliz'abetli,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Allegheny 
co. — A  township  of  Lancaster  co.,  about  15  miles  N.  of 
Lancaster. — A  post-borough  in  Alleghany  co.,  on  the 
Mouongahela  river,  about  16  miles  S.E.  of  Pittsburg. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  2,000. 

Eliz'abetli,  or  Eliz'abethtown.  in  Virginia,  a 
village  of  Wood  co.,  oil  the  Kanawha  River,  abt.  300  m. 
N.W.  of  Richmond. 

Elizabeth'an,  a.  Pertaining  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  or 
to  her  times ;  as,  the  Elizabethan  poets. 

Eliz'abetli  City,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-town,  cap. 
of  Pasquotank  co.,  on  the  Pasquotank  River,  about  215 
m.  E.  by  N.  of  Raleigh;  pop.  about  2,000.  —  On  Feb.  10, 
1862,  E.  was  attacked  by  a  National  fleet  of  7  steamers 
and  a  schooner  led  by  commander  S.  C.  Rowan.  After 
a  severe  action  of  less  than  half  an  hour,  the  fort  defend¬ 
ing  the  town  was  evacuated,  the  town  itself  captured, 
and  the  Confederate  vessels  burned  in  the  harbor. 

Eliz'sibelh  City,  in  Virginia,  a  S.E.  co.,  bordering 
on  Chesapeake  Bay ;  area,  about  50  sq.  m.  Hirers. 
Back  River  and  Hampton  Roads.  It  was  one  of  the  8 
original  shires  into  which  Virginia  was  divided  in  1634. 
Surface,  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Hampton.  Pop.  (1897) 
about  18,000. 

Eliz'abetli  Fiirnaee,  in  Virginia,  a  former  post- 
office  of  Augusta  co.  Now  Ferrol  P.  U. 

Eliz'abetli  Island,  in  the  Strait  of  Magellan;  Lat. 
52°  50'  S.,  Lon.  90°  30'  W.  It  is  uninhabited. 

Eliz'abetli  Islands,  in  Massachusetts.  They  are  16 
in  number,  very  small,  and  lie  between  Buzzard’s  Bay 
and  Vineyard  Sound. 

Eliz'abetli  Petrovna,  empress  of  Russia,  b.  1709, 
was  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great.  In  1741  she  usurped 
the  imperial  throne,  by  dethroning  the  infant  Ivan, 
which  was  effected  without  the  shedding  of  blood.  At 
her  accession,  she  made  a  vow  that  no  capital  punish¬ 
ments  should  take  place  in  her  reign.  But  her  human¬ 
ity  was  at  least  equivocal,  for  she  afterwards  inflicted 
upon  the  countesses  Bestuchef  and  Lapoukin  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  knout,  and  had  their  tongues  cut  out  for 
betraying  some  of  her  secret  amours.  Though  dissolute 
in  her  manners,  she  was  extremely  superstitious,  and 
performed  her  devotions  with  rigorous  exactness.  In 
1756  she  joined  Austria  and  Franco  against  Prussia. 
1).  in  1762. 

Eliz'abetli port,  in  New  Jersey,  a  manuf.  and  ship¬ 
ping  town  of  Union  co.on  Staten  Island  sound;  adjoin¬ 
ing  Elizabeth,  of  which  it  is  now  a  part. 

Eliz'abetli  River,  in  Virginia,  empties  into  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads.  A  light-ship  is  stationed  on  Craney  Island 
F’lats,  at  its  mouth. 

Elizabeth,  (St.,)  daughter  of  Andreas  II.,  king  of 
Hungary,  B.  at  l’resburg,  1207.  She  early  displayed  what 
may  be  called  a  passion  for  the  severities  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life,  despising  pomp,  avarice,  ambition,  cultivating 
humility,  and  exhibiting  the  most  self-denying  benevo¬ 
lence.  When  only  14  years  old,  she  married  the  land¬ 
grave  of  Thuringia,  Louis  IV.,  who  died  in  1227.  Great 
misfortunes  soon  befell  her.  She  was  deprived  of  her  re¬ 
gency  by  the  brother  of  her  deceased  husband,  and 
driven  out  of  her  dominion  on  the  plea  that  she  wasted 
the  treasures  of  the  state  by  her  charities.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  Marburg,  whose  miseries  she  had  frequently 
relieved,  refused  her  an  asylum,  for  fear  of  the  new  re¬ 
gent.  At  last  she  found  refuge  in  the  monastery  of 
Kitzingen,  and  when  the  warriors  who  had  attended 
het  nusband  in  the  crusade  returned  from  the  East,  she 
gathered  them  around  her,  and  recounted  her  sufferings. 
Steps  were  taken  to  restore  to  the  unfortunate  princess 
her  sovereign  rights.  She  declined  the  regency,  how¬ 
ever,  and  would  only  accept  the  revenues  which  accrued 
to  her  as  landgravine.  The  remainder  of  her  days  were 
devoted  to  incessant  devotions,  almsgivings,  mortifica¬ 
tions,  Ac.  There  is  something  mournfully  sublime  in 


her  unnatural  self-sacrifice.  We  shudder  even  in  our 
sympathy  when  we  read  of  this  beautiful,  teuder-hearteu 
creature  washing  the  head  and  the  feet  of  the  scrofu¬ 
lous  and  the  leprous.  Murillo  has  a  painting  (now  in 
the  Museum  at  Madrid)  of  this  act  of  evangelical  devo¬ 
tion.  At  last  her  health  gave  way;  and  on  the  19th 
November,  1231,  she  d.  at  the  age  of  24,  and  was  canon¬ 
ized  4  years  after  her  death.  See  Montalembert’s  11  is- 
toria  de  Saints  Elisabeth  de  Hongrie,  ( Paris,  1836.) 

Eliz'abethton,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village,  cap.  ot 
Carter  co.,  abt.  318  m.  E.  of  Nashville  The  village  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  an  island  at  the  junction  of  the 
Doe  and  Watauga  rivers. 

Eliz'abethtown,  in  Indiana,  a  post-town  of  Barthol¬ 
omew  co.,  about  7  miles  S.E.  of  Columbus. 

— A  village  of  Jackson  co.,  on  White  river,  about  65  miles 
S.  byE.  of  Indianapolis. 

Eliz'abethtown,  in  Kentucky,  a  city,  cap.  of  Hardin 
co.,  on  Valley  creek,  about  43  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Louisville. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  1,400. 

Eliz'abethtown,  in  Neto  Mexico,  a  post-village  of 

Colfax  co. 

Eliz'abethtown,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and 
township,  cap.  of  Essex  co.,  on  Boquet  river,  35  m.  S.  by 
W.  of  Plattsburg.  Pop.  (1897)  about  650. 

Eliz'abethtown,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-village, 
cap.  of  Bladen  co.,  on  Cape  Fear  river,  about  50  miles 
above  Wilmington. 

Eliz'abethtown,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Guernsey  co., 
about  35  miles  E.N.E.  of  Zanesville. 

— A  post-village  of  Hamilton  co.,  about  18  m.  W.  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

Eliz'abethtown,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of 
Lancaster  co.,  on  Pennsylvania  R.  It.,  18  miles  S.  E. 
of  Harrisburg.  Has  tannery,  agricultural  implement 
works,  cigar  factories,  Ac.,  and  does  a  large  trade  in 
grain.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,500. 

Eliz'abethville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Dauphin  co. 

Eliz'ahetopol,  a  town  of  Russian  Trans-Caucasia,  Lat. 

40°  42'  N.,  Lon.  46°  20'  E. ; pop.  15,000. 

Eli'zaville.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Boone  co., 
abt.  33  m.  N.N.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Eli'zaville,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Fleming  co., 
abt.  70  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Frankfort. 

Eli'zaville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Columbia 
co.,  abt.  42  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Albany. 

Elk,n.  [A.S.  elch ;  Gr.  alkei]  (Zool.)  See  Deer  and  Moose. 

Elk,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Clayton  co. 

— A  post-office  of  Buena  Vista  co. 

— A  township  of  Delaware  co. 

Elk,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Saginaw  co. 

— A  township  of  Sanilac  co. 

Elk,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Vinton  co. 

— A  township  of  Noble  co. 

Elk,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  N.W.  central  co. ;  area,  760  sq. 
miles.  Rivers.  Clarion  river,  and  the  Bennetts  and 
Driftwood  branches  of  Sinnemahoning  creek.  Surface, 
uneven,  and  in  the  S.  part  mountainous,  the  most  ele¬ 
vated  part  of  which  is  Elk  mountain,  whence  the  name 
of  the  county.  Soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Ridgway. 
Pop.  (1890)  22,239. 

— A  township  of  Chester  co. 

— A  township  of  Clarion  co. 

— A  township  of  Warren  co. 

Elk,  in  West  Virginia,  a  former  P.  0.  of  Pocahontas  co. 

Elk.  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  of  Crawford  co. 

El  lia'der,  in  Iowa,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Clayton  co., 
on  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  R.  R.,  50  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Dubuque  ; 
in  a  dairying  and  stock-raising  region.  Pop.  (1897) 
about  1,100. 

Elk  City,  in  Idaho,  a  post-village  of  Nez  Perces  co.,  on 
the  S.  fork  of  Clearwater  river,  about  140  miles  E.  by  S. 
of  Lewistown. 

Elk  City,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Sherburne  co.,  abt. 
5  m.  N.W.  of  Humboldt. 

— A  village  of  Todd  co.,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  about  11 
m.  S.  of  Fort  Ripley. 

Elk  Creek,  in  Indiana,  enters  the  Muscatatuck  River 
from  Washington  co. 

Elk  Creek,  in  Iowa,  a  thriving  township  of  Jasper 

co. 

Elk  Creek,  in  Kansas,  a  township  of  Republic  co. 

Elk  Creek,  in  Kentucky,  a  post  village  of  Spencer  co. 

Elk  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Erie 
co.,  about  20  miles  S.W.  of  Erie. 

Elk  Creek,  in  Fra.,  a  former  P.  0.  of  Grayson  co. 

Elk  Creek,  in  Wisconsin,  a  P.  O.  of  Trempealeau  co. 

Elk  Cross  Roads,  in  North  Carolina,  a  village  of 
Ashe  co.,  about  200  W.N.W  of  Raleigh. 

Elk  I>ale,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  O.  of  Susquehanna  co. 

Elk  Ford,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Jones  co.,  about  35  m. 
N.E.  of  Iowa  City. 

Elk  Grove,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Sacramento 
co.,  abt.  18  m.  S.E.  of  Sacramento. 

Elk  drove,  in  Illinois,  a  post-township  of  Cook  co., 
abt.  22  m.  N.W.  of  Chicago. 

Elk  drove,  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  of  Iowa  co.,  abt.  40 
m.  W.  by  S.  of  Madison. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Lafayette  co.,  abt.  20  m. 
N.  of  Galena. 

El-kliargeli.  ( kar'gai ,)  a  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  the 
cap.  of  the  Great  Oasis  ;  Lat.  25°  28'  N.,  Lon.  36°  40'  E. 
Pip.  6.000. 

Elkhart,  in  Illinois,  a  thriving  township  of  Logan 
co. 

Elk'hart,  or  Elkhart  City,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village 
of  Logan  co..  abt.  17  m.  N.N.E.  of  Springfield. 

Elk'hart,  in  Indiana,  a  N.  co.,  bordering  on  Michigan: 
area,  abt.  465  sq.  m.  Rivers.  St.  Joseph’s  and  Elkhart 
rivers.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  There  are 


several  eminent  men  to  their  number  ; 
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several  lakes  in  the  N.  part,  the  largest  of  which  is  2% 
m.  in  circumference.  Cap.  Goshen.  Pop.  (1890)  39,201. 

—An  important  city  of  Elkhart  co.,  on  the  St.  Joseph  river 
anil  3  lines  of  R.R.,  15  m.  E.  of  South  Bend.  Has  good 
water-power  and  extensive  maunf.,  including  paper, 
flour,  starch,  <fec.  Pop.  (1897)  abt.  15,200. 

— A  township  of  Noble  co. 

Elk'lmrt.  in  Iowa,  a  post-town  of  Polk  co. 

Ill k ' It ;i r t .  in  Wisconsin, &  post-village  of  Sheboygan  co., 
abt.  12  m.  S.W.  of  Sheboygan. 

Elk'liart  River,  in  Indiana ,  rises  in  Noble  co.,  and 
flowing  N.W.,  enters  the  St.  Joseph  in  Elkhart  co. 
Length  abt.  150  m. 

Elk'llOl'll,  in  California,  a  township  of  San  Joaquin 
co. 

Elk'lioni,  in  Illinois,  a  thriving  township  of  Brown 
co. 

— A  township  of  Carroll  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Logan  co. 

Elk  Horn.  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Shelby  co. 

Elk  Horn.  in  Kunsas,  a  township  of  Lincoln  co. 

Elk'liorn.  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Montgomery  co., 
abt.  90  m.  N.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

— A  village  of  Ray  co.,  abt.  160  m.  N.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Elk'liorn.  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township, 
cap.  of  Walworth  county,  about  40  miles  W.  of  Ra¬ 
cine. 

Elk'liorn  City,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-vill.  of  Douglas 
co.,  on  the  Elkhorn  River,  abt.  25  m.  W.N.W.  of  Omaha 
City. 

Elkliorn  River,  in  Kentucky,  rises  in  Fayette  co., 
and  flowing  N.W.,  enters  the  Kentucky  River  in  Frank¬ 
lin  co. 

Elkliorn  River,  in  Nebraska,  rises  in  Holt  co.,  and 
traversing  Madison,  Stanton,  Gumming,  Dodge,  and 
Douglas  cos.,  enters  the  Nebraska,  or  Platte,  River  abt. 
30  m.  above  its  junction  with  Missouri  River. 

Elk  Eake,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.0,  of  Susquehanna  co. 

Elk  litml.  in  Michigan ,  a  post-township  of  Tuscola  co., 
abt.  40  m.  E.  of  Bay  City. 

Elk'land,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Sullivan 
co. 

.—A  post-village  and  township  of  Tioga  co.,  abt.  16  m.  N. 
of  Wellsborough. 

Elk  Eick.  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Pike  co.,  abt.  82  m. 
N.E.  by  N.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Elk  Eick.  in  Iknnsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Somer¬ 
set  co.,  abt.  17  m.  S.  of  Somerset. 

Elk  Mills.  in  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of  Carter  co. 

Elk  Mountain,  in  Pennsylvania,  I.  In  the  S.  pait 
of  Elk  co..  a  short  distance  S.E.  of  Little  Toby’s  creek. 
II.  In  the  S.E.  part  of  Susquehanna  co.  Height  of  the 
latter  abt.  2,000  feet. 

Elk  Point,  in  South  Dakota,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Union  co.,  20  m.  N.W.  of  Sioux  City,  la.  Pop.  (1897) 
abt.  1,100. 

Elk'port,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Clayton  co.,  about 
80  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Iowa  City. 

Elk  Rapids,  in  Michigan,  a  thriving  post-township  of 
Antrim  co.,  on  Grand  Traverse  Bay,  18  m.  N.E.  of  Grand 
Traverse.  Has  saw-mills,  chemical  factory,  blast  fur¬ 
nace,  &c.  Pop.  (1894)  1,514. 

Elk  Ridg'e  Landing,  in  Maryland,  on  the  Patapsco 
river,  abt  7  m.  S.W.  of  Baltimore.  Now  a  sub-station  of 
Baltimore  P.  0. 

Elk  River,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Clinton  county,  about  40  miles  N.N.E.  of  Daven¬ 
port. 

Elk  River,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  township, 
cap.  of  Sherburne  co.,  on  Elk  River. 

Elk  (or  Cowskin)  River,  in  Missouri  and  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory,  rises  in  McDonald  co.  of  the  former  State,  and  flow¬ 
ing  S.W.,  enters  the  Neosho  River  in  Indian  Territory. 

Elk  River,  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  formed  by 
the  Big  and  Little  Elk  creeks,  which  rise  in  Chester  co. 
of  the  former  State,  and  unite  in  Cecil  co.,  Maryland. 
Flowing  S.W.,  it  enters  the  Chesapeake  Bay  about  8  m. 
S.E.  of  Havre-de-Grace. 

Elk  River,  in  Tennessee  and  Alabama,  rises  on  the 
N.W.  slope  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains  in  Grundy  co. 
of  the  former  State,  and  flowing  S.W.  into  Alabama, 
enters  the  Tennessee  River  from  Limestone  co. 

Elk  River,  in  W.  Virginia,  rises  on  the  W.  slope  of  the 
Greenbrier  Mountain  in  Pocahontas  co.,  and  flows  gen¬ 
erally  W.  to  the  Great  Kanawha  River,  which  it  enters 
at  Charleston  in  Kanawha  co. 

Elk  River  Station,  in  Minnesota,  in  Sherburne  co. 
See  Elk  River,  Minn. 

Elk  Run,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Columbiana  countv. 

Elk  Run,  n  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Tioga  co. 

Elk  Run,  n  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Fauquier  co. 

Elk  Spring',  in  Kentucky,  a  former  post-office  of  War¬ 
ren  county. 

Elk  Spring,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Pike  co. 

Elk'ton,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Crawford  co.,  abt.  130 
m.  S.E.  of  Springfield. 

Elkton.  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Todd  co., 
on  Elk  creek. 

Elkton,  in  Maryland,  a  thriving  manuf.  town,  capital- 
of  Cecil  county,  on  the  Elk  river,  at  the  confluence  of  its 
two  branches.  Pop.  (1897)  abt.  2,600. 

Elkton,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Carlton  co.,  about  40 
m.  SAV.  of  Superior  City. 

Elkton,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Hickory  co.,  abt. 
100  m.  S.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Elkton,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Columbiana  co.,  abt. 
159  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Elkton,  in  Oregon, a  post-village  of  Douglas  co.,  on  the 
Umpqua  River,  about  36  m.  N.N.W.  of  Roseburg. 

Elkton,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Giles  co.,  on  Elk 
River,  about  87  m.  S.  of  Nashville 
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Elkton,  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  of  Dunn  co.,  on  the 
Chippewa  River,  about  17  m.  S.E.  of  Menomonie. 

Elkview,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  O.  of  Chester  co. 

Elkville,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Jackson  co. 

Elkville,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Caldwell  co. 

Ell,  n.  [Sax.  elne,  el,  elle  ;  Lat.  ulna,  from  Gr.  olene,  the 
elbow,  the  arm  ;  W.  din,  an  angle,  an  elbow.]  A  meas¬ 
ure  of  length,  said  to  have  been  originally  the  length 
between  the  ends  of  the  extended  arms,  or  a  fathom. 
The  English  ell  is  45  inches,  or  5  quarters ;  the  Scotch 
ell,  37‘2  English  inches ;  and  the  Flemish  ell  is  27  inches, 
or  3  quarters. 

Ellag'ic  Acid,  n.  [Formed  from  Fr.  galle,  gall  re¬ 
versed.]  ( Chem .)  An  insoluble  acid  found  as  a  gray 
crystalline  powder  during  the  preparation  of  gallic 
acid.  It  is  found  as  a  product  of  animal  life  in  certain 
intestinal  concretions  or  bezoars  (q.  v.)  occurring  in  the 
antelopes  of  Central  Asia. 

El'lngile,  n.  (Min.)  Ferriferous  Natiolite,  q.  v. 

El'lttville,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Schley 
co.,  about  44  m.  E.S.E.  of  Columbus. 

Elleb'orine,  n.  (Chem.)  An  acrid  resin  obtained  from 
the  Hdleborne  hyemalis. 

El'leiiltoroug'li.  in  West  Virginia,  a  post-village  of 
Ritchie  co.,  about  37  m.  E.  of  Parkersburg. 

Erienborotig'li,  in  IFiscormn,  a  township  of  Grant 
co.,  about  20  m.  N.  of  Dubuque. 

— A  post-village  of  Grant  co.,  on  Platte  River,  about  7  m. 
S.E.  of  Lancaster. 

El  len  l> ii  rjrli,  in  New  York,  apost-town  of  Clinton  co., 
about  150  m.  N.  of  Albany. 

El'lenburs'li  Centre,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of 
Clinton  co. 

El'leildale,  iu  North  Dakota,  a  small  but  growing  city, 
cap.  of  Dickey  co.,  on  Nor.  Pac.  and  Gt.  Nor.  R.Rs. 
Pop.  (1897)  abt.  1,000. 

El'lengowan,  in  Maryland,  a  P.  0.  of  Baltimore  co. 

Ellono'rah,  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Gentry  co. 

El'lensburg',  in  Washington,  a  thriving  city,  cap.  of 
Kittitas  co.,  on  Nor.  Pac.  R.R.,  126  m.  E.  of  Tacoma ; 
trade  center  of  a  large  mining  district  and  rich  agricul¬ 
tural  region.  Pop.  (1897)  abt.  3,400. 

Ellenville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Ulster  co., 
about  80  m.  S.S.W.  of  Albany. 

El'Ierslie,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Harris  co.,  abt. 
14  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

El'Ierslie,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Susquehanna 
co.,  about  140  m.  N.N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

El'lery,  William,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence,  B.  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  1727. 
He  was  appointed  by  President  Washington  collector  of 
his  native  town,  and  held  this  office  till  the  end  of  his 
long  life.  D.  1820. 

El'lery,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Stephenson  co. 

El'lery,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Chautauqua  co.,  on  Chautauqua  Lake,  about  55  m.  S.S.W. 
of  Buffalo. 

El'letsville,  or  Ellittsville,  in  Indiana,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Monroe  county,  about  7  miles  N.W.  of  Bloom¬ 
ington. 

El'licott,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Chautauqua  co., 
on  Chautauqua  Lake. 

— A  post-office  of  Erie  co. 

El'licott  City,  in  Maryland,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  How¬ 
ard  co.,  on  the  Patapsco  river,  about  12  m.  W.  by  S.  of 
Baltimore.  A  portion  of  the  town  extends  into  Balti¬ 
more  county.  Pop.  (1897)  abt.  1,600. 

El'licottsville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Cattaraugus  county,  on  the  Great  Valley 
creek,  about  400  miles  W.  of  Albany. 

El'lijay,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Gilmer  co., 
on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  about  171  m.  N.W.  of 
Milledgeville. 

El'lijay  River,  in  Georgia,  rises  in  Gilmer  co.,  and 
enters  the  Coosawattee  at  the  village  of  Ellijay. 

Ellington.  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Tolland  county,  about  20  miles  N.E.  of  Hart¬ 
ford. 

El'lington,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Adams  coun¬ 
ty- 

Ellington,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Hancock  co. 

El'ling'ton,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Tuscola 
county,  on  Cass  River,  about  95  miles  N.  of  the  city  of 
Detroit. 

El'lington,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Dodge  co.,  abt.  16  m.  S.E.  of  Faribault. 

Ellington,  in  New  York,  a  post-twp.  of  Chautauqua 
co.,  about  25  m.  E.  of  Maysville. 

El'ling'ton,  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  and  township  of 
Outagamie  county,  about  36  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Green 
Bay. 

El  lingwood’s  Corners,  in  Maine,  a  post-office  of 
York  co. 

El'liot,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  and  township  of  York 
co.,  about  45  m.  S.W.  of  Portland. 

El'liott,  in  California,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
San  Joaquin  county,  about  22  miles  N.  by  E.  of 
Stockton. 

El'liott,  in  Iowa,  a  post-township  of  Montgomery  co. 

Elliot'til,  or  Eliota,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Fillmore 
co.,  about  14  m.  S.E.  of  Preston. 

El'liottsburgh,  in  Penna.,  a  P.  0.  of  Perry  co. 

El'liottstown,  in  Penna.,  a  P.  0.  of  Cumberland  co. 

El'liottsville,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Jefferson  co.,  on 
the  Ohio  river,  about  145  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Columbus. 

El'liottsville,  in  Penna.,  a  post-office  of  Fayette  co. 

Ellipse,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  illeipsis,  an  omission  or  de¬ 
fect,  from  elleipto,  to  leave  out,  to  omit,  to  pass  by,  from 
ec,  and  leipo,  to  leave — so  called  from  being  defective 
in  one  of  its  properties  as  compared  with  the  parabola.] 

( Geom.)  A  figure  of  an  oval  shape,  representing  approx¬ 


imately  the  shape  of  the  planetary  orbits.  It  is  a  curve 
of  the  second  order,  and  is  a  conic  section,  formed  by 
cutting  a  right  cone  by  a  plane  passing  obliquely  through 
its  opposite  sides.  The  section  of  a  cone  formed  by  a 
plane  passing  through  it  at  right  angles  to  its  axis  is  a 


Fig.  932. 

circle.  If  the  plane  cuts  the  cone  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  its  surface,  the  conic  section  so  formed  is  a  parabola; 
but  any  section  formed  by  the  passage  of  a  plane  through 
the  cone  at  any  angle  to  its  axis  between  a  right  angle 
and  the  angle  at  which  the  surface  of  the  cone  is  in¬ 
clined  to  the  base,  is  an  ellipse.  To  make  this  clear,  let 
ABC  (Fig.  932)  represent  a  cone ;  any  section  of  this 
cone  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  A  Z,  or  parallel  to  the 
base,  as  the  section  D  F  E  G,  will  be  seen  at  once  to  be  a 
circle.  Let  the  plane  passing  through  the  cone  in  the 
section  D  F  E  G  be  now  supposed  to  revolve  about  F  G,  a 
diameter  of  the  circle  D  F  E  G,  as  about  an  axis,  any 
section  of  the  cone,  as  II F  K  G,  made  in  its  revolution 
from  its  original  position  when  it  was  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis,  until  it  assumes  a  position  L  F  N  G  M,  parallel 
to  the  surface  of  the  cone,  is  an  ellipse.  The  section  of 
the  cone  formed  by  the  last-named  portion  of  the  plane 
is  a  parabola.  When  the  cutting  plane  is  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  axis,  as  0  Q  P  or  R  T  8,  the  curve  thus 
formed  is  a  hyperbola.  In  Fig.  933,  C  F  D  G  represents  a 
perfect  ellipse.  The  points  A  and  B  are  called  its  foci, 
C  D  its  greater  axis,  and  F  G  its  lesser  axis.  C  is  its  cen¬ 
tre,  and  the  fraction  represented  by  E  B  as  the  numer¬ 
ator,  and  E  D  as  the  denominator,  its  eccentricity.  The 
lines  drawn  from  any  point  in  the  circumference  to  th* 


G 

Fig,  933. 


foci  are  termed  the  focal  distances  of  that  point,  and  the 
sum  of  these  is  the  same  for  every  point  in  the  circum¬ 
ference,  since  the  curve  is  generated  by  the  revolution 
of  a  point  controlled  by  a  cord,  equal  in  length  to  the 
greater  axis  C  D,  and  fastened  at  the  ends  to  the  foci 
AB;  thus,  AC+CB=:AH+HB=AF+FB=AX+XB,  &c. 
The  line  drawn  through  either  of  the  foci  parallel  to 
the  lesser  axis,  as  H  K,  is  called  the  latus  rectum  of  the 
ellipse.  —  There  are  various  contrivances  for  describing 
an  ellipse,  called  ellipsographs  or  elliptic  compasses. 
The  simplest  method  of  description  is  to  fix  on  a  plane 
the  two  ends  of  a  thread  with  pins  in  the  foci,  and  make 
a  pencil  move  on  the  plane,  keeping  the  thread  con¬ 
stantly  stretched.  The  end  of  the  pencil  will  trace  an 
ellipse,  whose  major  axis  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
thread. 

Ellip'sis,  n. ;  pi.  Ellipses.  [Gr.  elleipsis.  See  Ellipse.] 
Defect;  omission;  an  ellipse. 

( Gram,  and  Rhet.)  The  omission  of  a  word  necessary 
to  complete  the  expression  or  sentence  in  its  usual  form ; 
as,  “  The  house  we  saw,”  instead  of  “  The  house  that  we 
saw.”  The  object  of  E.  is  shortness  and  impressiveness; 
accordingly  it  prevails  in  proverbs. 

(Printing.)  Applied  to  various  marks  used  to  denote 
the  omission  of  letters  or  words,  thus,  [ — ]  [***]  [ . ]. 

Ellip  sograph,  n.  [From  Lat.  ellipsis,  and  Gr.  gra- 
phein,  to  write.]  (Geom.)  An  instrument  for  describing 
an  ellipse!  —  See  Ellipse. 

El  1  i psoid,  n.  [Fr.  ellipsoi.de,  from  Lat.  ellipsis ;  Gr. 
elleipsis,  and  eidos,  form.]  (Geom.)  A  surface  of  the 
second  order,  which  is  cut  by  every  plane  in  an  ellipse. 
The  most  interesting  species  is  called  the  Spheroid,  q.  v., 
from  the  fact  of  the  form  of  the  earth  being  spheroidal 

Ellipsoid.  Ellipsoidal.  a.  Relating  to,  resem 
bling,  or  shaped  as,  an  ellipsoid. 
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Elliptic,  or  i’Lni’TiCAL,  a.  [Gr.  ellciptico$.](Gcom.)  Per-  j 
tabling  to  an  ellipse;  having  the  form  of  an  ellipse. 

(t rrain.  and  Rhet.)  Having  parts  or  words  omitted; 
as.  an  elliptical  sentence. 

Ellip'tically,  adv.  According  to  the  figure  called  an 
eliipse. 

(Gram,  and  Rhet.)  With  a  part  omitted. 

Elliptic  Compasses,  n.  (Geom.)  A  name  given  to 
various  contrivances  for  describing  an  ellipse  by  con¬ 
tinued  motion.  —  See  Ellipse. 

Elliptic'ity,  n.  Quality  of  being  elliptical ;  deviation 
from  the  form  of  a  sphere  or  circle.  (Applied  to  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  the  earth.) 

Elliptic-lan'ceolate,  a.  ( Bot .)  Having  a  form  be¬ 
tween  elliptic  and  lanceolate. 

Ellip'tograph,  n.  Same  as  Ellipsograph. 

El'lis,  in  Kansas,  a  city  of  Ellis  co.  Pop.  (1890)  1,017.  j 

El'lis,  in  Texas,  a  N.  E.  central  county  ;  area,  950  sq.  m. 
Hirers.  Trinity  river.  Surface,  diversified ;  soil,  fertile.  I 
Pup.  (1890)  >11,774.  Cap.  Waxahachie. 

El  1  is,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-office  of  Portage  co. 

Jil  l islui li.  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  La  Grange  co., 
about  150  m.  N.N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

El'lisburgTt,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Camden 
co.,  about  0  m.  S.E.  of  Camden. 

El'lisblirgt'll,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Jefferson  co.,  on  Lake  Ontario,  about  16  m.  S.W. 
of  Watertown. 

Ellisburg'h,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Potter  co. 

El'lis  Grove,  in  Illinois,  a  P.  0.  of  Randolph  co. 

El'lis  Island,  in  New  York,  abt.  1  m.  below  the  city, 
in  New  York  llay.  Here  is  located  the  principal  immi¬ 
gration  station  of  the  port  of  New  York. 

El'lison,  in  Illinois,  a  post-township  of  Warren  co. 

El'lis  River,  in  New  Hampshire,  enters  the  Saco  river 
from  Coos  co. 

El'listoii,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Onondaga  co.,  abt. 
140  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Albany. 

El'liston.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Ottawa  co. 

EITistown,  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of  Pontotoc  co., 
about  45  m.  S.E.  of  Holly  Springs. 

El'lisville,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Fulton  co.,  on  Spoon  River,  about  45  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Pe¬ 
oria. 

El'lisville,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  P.  0.  of  Bladen  co. 

El'lisville,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Jones 
co.,  on  Tallahalla  River,  about  144  m.  S.E.  of  Jackson. 

El  lisville,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  St.  Louis  co.,  abt.  j 
22  m.  W.  of  St.  Louis. 

El'lisville.  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Louisa  co.,  | 
about  60  m.  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

El'lisville,  in  Wisconsin,  a  P.  O.  of  Kewaunee  co. 

Ello'ra,  Elora,  or  Eluru,  a  village  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
Nizam’s  doni.,  prov.  Aurangabad,  in  abt.  Lat.  19°  58'  N., 
Lon.  72°  23'  E. ;  celebrated  for  some  remarkable  cave 
temples,  excavated  in  the  solid  rock,  which  in  magni-| 
tude  and  perfection  surpass  all  other  constructions  of 
the  kind  in  India.  The  greatest  and  most  splendid  is 
the  Kylas,  or  “Paradise”  (Fig.  934),  a  pagoda  conse¬ 
crated  to  Siva,  100  ft.  high,  surrounded  by  five  chapels 


Fig.  934.  —  TEMPLE  OF  KYLAS  (“  THE  PARADISE”). 

(Ellora.) 

nearly  similar  in  form ;  the  whole,  together  with  the 
area  in  which  they  are  situated,  being  excavated  in  the 
solid  rock,  and  covered  with  sculpture  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom,  both  within  and  without.  The  extreme  depth  of 
the  excavation  is  401  feet;  the  area  itself  is  323  feet  in 
depth,  by  1S6  feet  in  its  greatest  breadth. 

Ells'worth,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  Litchfield 
co.,  about  50  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Hartford. 

Ells'worth.  in  Kansas,  a  central  co. ;  rolling  prairie 
and  fertile  soil;  very  little  timber.  Area,  729  sq.m. 
Pop.  (1890)  8,873.  Cap.  Ellsworth. 

— A  city,  cap.  of  above  co.,  66  m.  E.  of  Hayes  City ;  in 
grain  and  live  stock  region.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,600. 

Ells'worth,  in  Iowa,  a  post-town  of  Hamilton  co. 


Ells'worth,  in  Maine,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the 
cap.  of  Hancock  co.,  on  both  sides  of  the  Union  river, 
which  is  navigable  and  empties  into  Frenchman’s  Bay- 
about  4  m.  below  this  point.  E.  is  one  of  the  best  com¬ 
mercial  cities  in  the  State;  its  exports  of  timber  are 
considerable,  and  it  carries  on  cod  and  mackerel  fish¬ 
eries.  Pop.  (1897)  about  5,000. 

Ells'worth.  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Nobles  co. 

Ells'worth,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Texas  co.,  about 
85  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Ells'worth,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  township  of  Grafton 
co.,  about  50  m.  N.  N.W.  of  Concord. 

Ells'worth,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Mahoning  county,  •'.bout  165  m.  N.  E.  of  the  city  of 
Columbus. 

Ells'worth,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Pierce 
co.  Pop.  (1897)  about  9U0. 

Ells'worth  Falls,  in  Maine,  a  village  of  Hancock  co., 
about  30  m.  S.E.  of  Bangor. 

EU'well,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Bradford  co. 

Ell'wootl,  Thomas,  an  English  minister  of  the  Friends, 
B.  at  Crowell,  1639.  lie  was  bred  in  the  tenets  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  was  induced  to  join  the  Quakers, 
through  which  he  lost  the  favor  of  his  father.  He  be¬ 
came  reader  to  Milton,  and  turned  to  good  account  the 
opportunity  thus  afforded  him  of  making  up  for  the 
deficiencies  of  his  early  education.  E.  suffered  impris¬ 
onment  for  his  religion,  and  wrote  a  number  of  books 
in  its  defence.  He  also  edited  George  Fox’s  Journal, 
and  published  a  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ; 
a  sacred  poem  on  the  life  of  David,  Sic.  During  the 
raging  of  the  plague  in  London,  in  1605,  he  obtained  a 
retreat  lor  Milton  at  Chalfout;  and  here  he  is  said  first 
to  have  suggested  the  idea  of  the  “Paradise  Regained.” 

D.  1713. 

Ell'wootl.  or  Elwood,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Will 
co.,  about  9  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Joliet. 

Ell'wootl,  in  Maryland,  a  P.  0.  of  Dorchester  co. 

Ell'wootl,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Schuylkill  co. 

Elm,  n.  [Sax.  ellm ;  Du.  olm ;  Ger.  ulme ;  Dan.  selm,  aim ; 
Icel.  dimer ;  Lat.  ulmtis.  Etym.  unknown.]  (Bot.)  A 
well-known  tree,  several  species  of  which  are  valuable 
for  their  timber.  See  Ulmus. 

Elm,  in  Missouri,  a  township  of  Putnam  co. 

Elm,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Wayne  co. 

Elm,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-office  of  Jackson  co. 

El' Ilia,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Erie  co.,  10  m. 

E.  S.  E.  of  Buffalo.  Pop.  (1897)  about  2,250. 

El 'ma.  in  Washington,  a  post-town  of  Chehalis  co.,  about 
15  m.  E.  of  Montesano. 

Elm  Braiif  ll.  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Lawrence  co. 

Elm  Creek,  in  Texas,  enters  the  Nueces  river  in 
Dimmit  co. 

Elinentlar'o.  in  Kansas,  a  village  of  Lyon  co.,  about 
15  m.  S.  E.  of  Emporia. 

El'mer,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-town  of  Salem  co.,  126  m.  S. 
of  Camden  ;  has  manuf.  interests.  Pop.  (1897)  abt.  1,400. 

Elm  Grove,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Adams  co. 

Elm  Grove,  in  Iowa,  a  flourishing  township  of  Louisa 
county. 

— A  village  of  Marion  co.,  abt.  88  m.  W.  S.W.  of  Iowa  City. 

Elm  Grove,  in  Massachusetts,  a  P.  0.  of  Franklin  co. 

Elm  G  rove,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Clay  co.,  on 
Smith  s  Fork  of  Platte  River,  28  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Inde- 

pend-nce. 

Elml'na,  (St.  George  del  Mina,)  a  seaport-town  of  W. 
Africa,  in  Ashantee,  former  cap.  of  the  Dutch  settle¬ 
ments,  and  burned  by  the  English  in  1873  during  the 
Ashantee  war.  Pop.  10,000. 

Elm  ira,  in  New  York,  a  city,  cap.  of  Chemung  co.,  160 
m.  W. S.W.  of  Albany  and  275  m.  W. N.W.  of  New  York  by 
rail.  It  is  handsomely  laid  out  in  a  broad  and  fertile 
vallej7.  The  Chemung  canal  connects  it  with  Seneca 
lake,  the  Junction  canal  with  central  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Erie  and  Northern  Central  railroads  with  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  &c.  Newtown  creek  furnishes 
abundant  water-power.  There  are  rolling-mills  and 
other  iron  works,  manuf.  of  boots  and  shoes,  flour-mills, 
breweries,  &c.  Here  are  located  a  State  Reformatory  and 
the  Elmira  Female  College.  The  city  is  handsomely 
laid  out  and  contains  many  beautiful  residences  and 
several  fine  parks;  lias  an  excellent  fire  department 
and  water  system,  and  an  extensive  and  growing  trade. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  35,000. 

El’iiie,  ( Fire  of  8*4.,)  n.  A  name  given  to  the  meteor 
known  as  Castor  and  Pollux,  q.  v. 

El  Monte,  ( elmon'td ,)  in  California,  a  village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Los  Angelos  county,  about  13  uules  E.  of  Los 
Angelos. 

El'inore,  Alfred,  a.r.a..  a  distinguished  Irish  artist, 
B,  at  Clonakilty,  Cork,  1816.  Among  his  works,  which 
are  numerous,  we  may  specify  The  Inventor  of  the  Stock¬ 
ing-loom  ;  Lenore ;  On  the  Housetops-,  Two  Women  at  the 
Mill.  The  last  three  were  at  the  “Centennial  ”  Exhib. 
(Philadelphia,  1876).  His  methods  of  handling  and 
coloring  were  extremely  refined  and  delicate.  D.  1881. 

El'more,  Geo.  a  vi  11.,  of  Talbot  co.,  about  62  m.  W.  of 
Macon. — In  III.,  a  p.-vill.  of  Peoria  co.,  about  30  m.N.W. 
of  Peoria. — In  Ind.,  a  twp.  of  Daviess  co. 

Elmore,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of  Faribault  co., 
about  5  m.  S.  of  Blue  Earth  City. 

Elmore,  in  Nebraska,  a  former  P.  0.  of  Richardson  co. 

Elmore,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Ottawa  co.,  on  Por¬ 
tage  river,  about  17  m.  S.  E.  of  Toledo.  Pop.  1,200. 

Elmore,  in  Vermont,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Lamoille  co.,  about  17  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Montpelier. 

Elm  Point,  in  Illinois,  a  former  post-office  of  Bond  co. 

Elm  River,  in  Illinois,  enters  the  Little  Wabash  in 
Wayne  co. 

Elms' ford,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Westchester 
county. 


Elms'horn,  a  town  in  Germany,  in  Holstein,  on  the 
Elbe,  10  m.  from  Gliickstadt.  Pup.  (1895)  6.7U0. 

Elm  Sprinys,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village  of  Washing¬ 
ton  co.,  about  212  m.  N.W.  of  Little  Ruck. 

Elm  Spring's.  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Sioux  co. 

Elm  Tree,  ill  Tennessee  a  post-office  of  Weakley  co. 

Elm'wood,  in  Illinois,  a  post-town  of  Peoria  co.,  about 
23  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Peoria.  Industries  are  coal  mining 
and  paper  making.  Pop.  (1897)  about  2,000. 

Elm'wood,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Tuscola  co., 
about  22  m.  N.  E.  of  Vassar. 

Elmwood,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Saline  co., 
about  30  m.  E.  S.  E.  of  Lexington. 

Elmwood,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-village  of  Cass  co. 

Elm  y,  a.  Abounding  with  elms. 

El  OlVeitl,  (el  o'baid,)  the  cap.  of  Kordofan,  Africa,  230 
m.  from  Seminar.  Exp.  Gold,  hides,  ivory,  gum-arabic, 
and  slaves.  Pup.  30,000. 

Eloe'lllar,  a.  [Lat.  e,  without,  and  loculus,  cell,  com¬ 
partment.]  (Bot.)  That  lias  but  one  cell ;  unilocular. 

Elocu'tfon,  n.  [Fr.  elocution  ;  Lat.  elocutio,  from  elo- 
quor,  elncutus  —  e,  ex,  and  loquor,  to  speak.]  A  speaking 
out;  distinct  utterance;  the  utterance  or  delivery  of 
words,  particularly  in  public  discourses  and  arguments; 
manner  of  speaking;  management  of  the  voice  in  speak¬ 
ing;  oral  expression;  pronunciation;  delivery. —  Sea 
Delivery,  and  Rhetoric. 

Eloeu'tionary,  a.  Pertaining  to  elocution,  or  con¬ 
taining  it. 

Elocu'tionist,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  elocution, 

or  who  treats  of  the  subject. 

^log-e',  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  elogium,  a  short  saying,  an 
inscription  on  a  tombstone,  from  logus,  Gr.  logos,  speech, 
from  legein,  to  speak ;  It.  elngic.)  This  word,  which, 
literally,  denotes  praise,  is  more  particularly  applied  to 
orations  delivered  in  honor  of  a  deceased  person.  When 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy  dies,  it  is  the  custom 
for  his  successor  to  deliver  a  panegyrical  oration,  setting 
forth  his  labors  and  merits.  These  eloges  are  generally 
printed  and  published,  and  some  of  them  form  eloquent 
and  valuable  contributions  to  literature. 

Elo'giuiii,  or  El'ogy,  n.  [Fr.  eloge;  Cat.  elogium.  See 
Eulogy.]  An  utterance ;  a  short  saying  or  maxim ;  the 
praise  bestowed  upon  a  person  or  thing;  panegyric  ;  an 
eulogy. 

Elo  liiiil,  n.  [Ileb.]  One  of  the  names  given  to  God  in 
Scripture. 

Elohis'tic,  a.  (Scrip.)  Applied  to  those  parts  in  the 
Old  Testament,  where  the  word  Elohim  is  used  instead 
of  Jehovah. 

Eloign.  (e-lotn',)v.  a.  [0.  Eng.  eloigne ;  Fr.  Ilaigner,  from 
L.  Lat.  elongare.]  To  put  at  a  distance ;  to  remove  far 
from  another  ;  —  written  also  eloin.  (r.) 

E'lon,  the  twelfth  judge  of  Israel,  and  the  second  after 
Jephthah,  succeeded  Ibzan  about  A.  m.  3830;  he  was  de¬ 
scended  from  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  and  after  governing 
the  republic  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  died  a.  v.  3840, 
or,  according  to  the  nearest  computation,  b.  c.  1167. 

E'lon,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Allamakee  co. 

Elon'gatc,  v.  a.  [L.  Lat.  elongo,  elongatus  —  e, ex,  and 
longus,  long.]  To  lengthen ;  to  extend ;  to  remove 
further  off. 

Elongate,  Elongated,  a.  (Bot.)  Applied  to  any 

p.u  t  in  a  plant  which  exceeds  the  common  proportional 
length  by  its  breadth. 

Elon'gated, p.  a.  Lengthened;  removed  to  a  distance. 

Elong'a'tion,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  stretching  or  lengthen¬ 
ing;  state  of  being  extended;  distance;  space  which 
separates  one  thing  from  another;  extension;  continua¬ 
tion. 

Elonga'tion.  n.  ( Astron .)  [Lat.  e,  and  longus. long.] 
The  apparent  angular  distance  of  a  planet  from  the  sun. 
The  greatest  E.  of  Mercury  is  about  28%°;  that  of 
Yenus,  about  47°  48'.  The  E.  of  the  superior  planets 
may  have  any  value  from  0°  to  180°. 

(Surg.)  An  incomplete  luxation,  in  which  the  liga¬ 
ments  of  an  articulation  are  stretched,  and  the  limb 
lengthened,  without  total  luxation. 

Elope',  v.  i.  [Sax.  hledpan,  to  leap.  See  Leap.]  To 
start  away  ;  to  ran  away  ;  to  quit  one’s  station,  without 
permission  or  right;  to  escape  privately;  to  run  away 
from  a  husband  with  another  man,  or  to  quit  a  father’s 
or  guardian’s  house  privately  with  a  gallant. 

Elope'ment,  n.  Act  of  eloping;  private  or  unlicensed 
departure  from  the  place  or  station  to  which  one  is  as¬ 
signed  by  duty  or  law,  particularly  of  a  wife  from  her 
husband,  or  a  daughter  or  ward  with  a  gallant. 

E'lops,  n.  [Lat  .clops,  ellops ,  lielops ;  Gr.  slops,  ellnps, 
originally  signifying  mute.]  (Zool.)  The  Sein-fish,  or 
Sea  galley-wasp  of  the  W.  Indies,  a  small  fish  about  15 
inches  long,  and  of  a  silvery-gray  color. 

El  oquence,  n.  [Fr.  eloquence,  from  Lat.  eloquentia, 
from  eloquor,  eloquens  —  e,  ex,  and  loquor,  to  speak.]  A 
speaking  out;  the  force  of  speaking;  power,  beauty, 
and  appropriateness  of  language;  the  expression  of 
strong  emotions  in  a  manner  adapted  to  excite  similar 
emotions  in  the  minds  of  others.  —  The  art  of  clothing 
the  thoughts  in  the  most  suitable  expressions,  in  order 
to  produce  conviction  or  persuasion.  —  See  Rhetoric. 

— In  its  primary  signification,  E.  had  reference  to  public 
speaking  alone;  but  as  most  of  the  rales  for  public 
speaking  are  applicable  equally  to  writing,  the  word 
was  extended  to  both. 

Eloquent,  a.  [Fr  .eloquent;  Lat.  eloquens.]  Relating 
to  or  having  eloquence  ;  having  the  power  of  oratory ; 
having  the  power  of  fluent  and  elegant  speech ;  having 
the  power  of  expressing  truth  or  strong  emotions  in  a 
vivid  and  appropriate  manner ;  adapted  to  express  truth 
or  strong  emotion  with  elegance  and  power. 

El'oquently,  adv.  With  eloquence;  in  an  eloquent 
manner. 
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El'ora,  a  village  of  Hindostan.  See  Ellora. 

El'ora,  a  village  of  piov.  of  Ontario,  co.  of  Wellington, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Irvine  and  Grande  rivers,  abt.  12 
m.  N.  W.  of  Guelph.  Pop.  I,4y8. 

El  Pns'o,  or  El  Paso  del  Norte,  or  El  Passo,  a  line  of 
settlements,  abt.  10  m.  in  length,  extending  along  a  fer¬ 
tile  and  narrow  valley  upon  the  Kin  Grande,  in  the 
Mexican  State  of  Chihuahua,  about  350  m.  S.  by  W.  of 
Santa  Fe.  It  is  the  principal  thoroughfare  between 
New  Mexico  and  Mexico.  Pop.  (1897)  abt.  5,000. 

El  Paso,  in  Colorado ,  an  E.  central  co.;  area,  about 
2,660  sq.  m.  Hirers,  Squirrel  creek,  and  other  small 
tributaries  of  the  Arkansas  river.  Surface,  generally 
mountainous,  the  most  elevated  point  being  Pike’s  Peak, 
in  the  W.  part,  which  is  14,147  feet  high.  Soil,  in  some 
parts  fertile.  Min.  Gold.  Cap.  Colorado  Springs.  Pop. 
(1890)  21,239. 

El  Paso,  in  Illinois,  a  city  of  Woodford  co.,  about  18  m. 
N.  of  Bloomington.  Pup.  (1890)  1,353. 

El  Paso.  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Atchison  co.,  about 
75  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  St.  Joseph. 

El  Paso,  in  Texas,  a  W.  co.,  bordering  on  Mexico  and 
New  Mexico;  area,  9,750  sq.  m.  Cap.  El  Paso.  Pop. 
(1890)  15,678. 

— A  city,  capital  of  El  Paso  county,  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
opposite  El  Paso  in  Mexico.  Pop.  (1897)  abt.  12,500. 

El  Paso,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Pierce  co.,  on  Rush  river,  about  22  m.  E.  of  Prescott. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  950. 

El  Pen'on,  a  fortified  elevation,  about  d)/2  m.  E.  of  the 
city  of  Mexico,  to  which  it  commands  the  E.  approach. 

El'pliin.  a  town,  parish,  and  bishop’s  see,  of  Connaught, 
co.  of  Roscommon,  Ireland,  about  17  m.  W.N.W.  of  Long¬ 
ford.  Ballyoughter,  in  the  vicinity,  is  the  reputed  birth¬ 
place  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Pop.  of  parish  about  1,600. 

El  Rosa'rio.  a  town  of  Mexico,  State  of  Cinaloa,  abt. 
55  m.  E.N.E.  of  Mazatlan ;  pop.  abt.  5,000. 

Elroy,  in  Wisconsin,  a  city  of  Juneau  co.,  on  the  Bara- 
boo  river,  70  m.  N.W.  of  Madison.  Pop.  (1895)  1,560. 

El'sall,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  twp.  of  Jersey  co. 

Else,  a.  or  pron.  [A.  S.  dies,  else;  0.  Ger.  alles,  another ; 
Lat.  alias,  Gr.  alios,  other,  not  the  same.]  Other ;  one  or 
something  besides. 

'  — adv.  Otherwise;  in  the  other  case;  if  the  fact  were  dif¬ 
ferent;  besides:  except  that  mentioned. 

Else'wliere,  adv.  In  any  other  place ;  in  some  other 
place;  in  other  places  ;  indefinitely. 

Els  llctli.  a  town  of  Oldenburg,  on  the  Weser,  12  m. 
E.N.E.  of  Oldenburg;  pop.  12,000. 

Elsie.  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Clinton  co. 

El's  in  borough,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Salem 
co. 

Elsinore,  or  Elsineor,  (el'se-nor.)  a  seaport  of  Denmark, 
on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island  of  Zealand,  24  m.  from  Co¬ 
penhagen;  Lat.  56°  2'  11"  N.,  Lon.  12°  36'  49"  E.  It 
stands  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Sound,  on  a  decliv¬ 
ity  inclining  towards  the  shore.  It  has  no  harbor,  but 
an  excellent  roadstead,  generally  crowded  with  vessels 
going  up  or  down  the  Baltic,  and  anchoring  hereto  take 
in  stores  of  some  kind  or  other,  the  supply  of  which 
forms  the  great  traffic  of  the  place.  On  its  N.E.  side  is 
the  fortress  of  Kronborg.  Pop.  11.376.  —  This  town  is 
the  scene  of  Shakspeare’s  tragedy  of  “  Hamlet,”  and 
the  vaults  of  the  castle  of  Kronborg  are  the  fabled  resi¬ 
dence  of  Ilolger  Danske,  the  mythic  hero  of  the  Danes. 
The  Sound-dues  were  here  collected  from  all  merchant- 
vessels,  except  those  of  Sweden  and  Denmark.  They 
were  originally  instituted  for  keeping  up  lights  and 
landmarks  on  the  Cattegat  and  neighboring  coasts.  In 
April,  1857,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Denmark 
and  the  principal  European  powers,  for  the  redemption 
;  of  the  Sound-dues. 

Els'Ier.  Theresa,  and  Finny,  eminent  dancers,  b.  at  Vi¬ 
enna,  the  former  in  1808,  and  the  latter  in  1811.  Though 
the  two  sisters  almost  invariably  danced  together,  the 
i  younger  was  the  more  celebrated.  In  1830  they  made 

I  their  appearance  at  Berlin,  creating  an  extraordinary 
sensation.  After  this,  the  careerof  Millie.  Fanny  in  par- 
L  ticular  was  one  continued  ovation,  and  at  Vienna,  St. 
Petersburg.  London,  and  Paris,  her  receptions  were  most 
enthusiastic.  In  1841,  the  two  sisters  came  to  this 
country,  where  they  excited  unwonted  enthusiasm.  In 
1851,  Fanny  E.,  having  amassed  a  fortune,  retired  to  a 
villa  purchased  by  her  near  Hamburg.  D.  1884.  While 
Theresa  E.  contracted  a  morganatic  marriage  with 
Prince  Adalbert  of  Prussia,  and  d.  in  1878. 

El'son’s  Bay,  in  Alaska,  an  arm  of  tho  Arctic  Ocean, 
a  short  distance  E.  of  Port  Barrow;  Lat.  71°  N.,  Lon. 
156°  W. 

Els'tor.  two  rivers  of  Germany,  one  of  which,  the  White 
Elsler.  rises  in  Voightland,  Bohemia,  and  falls  into  the 
Saale,  3  in.  from  Halle;  the  other,  called  the  Black  Els- 
|  ter,  rises  2  m.  from  Elstra,  in  Saxony,  and  falls  into  the 
Elbe,  8  m.  from  Wjttenberg. 

El  lon,  a  salt-lake  of  Russia,  170  m.  S.S.E.  from  Saratov ; 
Lat.  48°  56'  N.,  Lon.  46°  40'  E. ;  area.  130  sq.  m.  100,000 
tons  of  salt  are  annually  obtained  from  thi3  collection 
of  water.  It  is  at  no  place  more  than  15  inches  in  depth. 
El'lon,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Cattaraugus  co., 
about  300  m.  W.  of  Albany. 

El'ton.  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-office  of  Langlade  co. 
El-Tyh,  (Desert  op,)  ( el-ti ,)  was  the  place  wherein  the 
Hebrews  sojourned  for  40  years.  The  name  is  applied  to 
1  the  peninsula  between  the  gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akabali, 
and  Egypt  and  Palestine. 

Elu'ciilate,  v.  a.  [Fr.  cl  udder,  from  L.  Lat .  elucido. 
!  elacidatus  —  e,  ex,  and  lucidus,  clear,  bright.]  To  make 
clear,  bright,  or  manifest ;  to  free  from  obscurity ;  to  il- 
|  lustrate  ;  to  clear  up :  to  explain. 

Elucidation,  n.  [Fr.  elucidation.]  Act  of  elucidating; 

1  act  of  explaining  or  throwing  light  on  any  obscure  sub¬ 


ject;  explanation  ;  illustration;  exposition;  annotation; 
comment. 

Elu'oidative,  a.  Making  clear;  explanatory. 

Elu'cidator,  n.  One  who  explains;  an  expositor. 

Elu'cidatory,  a.  Tending  to  elucidate. 

Elude',  v.  a.  [Fr.  &luder ;  Lat.  eludo — e,  ex,  and  ludn,  to 
play.]  To  avoid  by  artifice,  stratagem,  wiles,  deceit,  or 
dexterity;  to  baffle;  to  foil ;  to  evade;  to  escape;  to  shun. 

Elml'ible.  a.  That  may  he  eluded  or  escaped. 

Elul,  n.  [Heb.,  from  dial,  to  gather,  reap,  harvest;  Ara¬ 
maic,  alal.  corn,  grain.]  The  12th  month  of  the  civil 
Jewish  year,  and  the  6th  of  the  ecclesiastical,  answer¬ 
ing  to  a  part  of  August  and  September. 

Elu'sion,  n.  [L.  Lat.  dusio.]  Act  of  eluding;  an  escape 
by  artifice  or  deception  ;  evasion. 

Elu'sive,  a.  That  eludes;  practising  elusion;  using 
arts  to  escape;  evasive;  delusive. 

Elu'sivcly,  adv.  By  way  of  elusion. 

Elu'soriness,  n.  State  of  being  elusory. 

Elu'sory,  a.  Tending  to  elude  or  deceive;  evasive; 
fraudulent;  fallacious;  deceitful;  deceptive. 

Elute',  t\  a.  [Lat.  eluere,  elutum,  from  e,  out,  and  luere, 
to  wash.]  To  wash  off ;  to  cleanse ;  to  elutriate. 

Elu'triate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  elutrio,  elutriatus,  from  eluo  — 
e,  ex,  and  luo,  lutum,  to  wash.]  To  purify  by  washing ; 
to  cleanse,  as  a  pulverulent  substance,  by  separating  foul 
matter,  and  decanting  or  straining  off  the  liquor. 

Elutria'tion,  n.  [Lat.  elutrio,  I  cleanse.]  ( Chem .)  A 
process  employed  for  separating  substances  reduced  to 
powder,  when  of  different  specific  gravities,  by  means 
of  water.  The  materials  being  placed  in  a  vat  of  water 
and  kept  in  a  state  of  agitation,  a  stream  of  water  flow¬ 
ing  through  the  vat  floats  away  the  finer  particles, 
which  being  allowed  to  settle  in  other  vats,  the  water 
may  be  run  off  from  the  surface.  The  process  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  separating  metals  from  their  ores,  in  the 
manufacture  of  materials  used  in  pottery,  and  in  the 
preparation  of  pigments.  Gold-washing  is  a  rough  E. 

El'van,  a.  Relative  to  elves ;  elvish. 

Elvas,  ( ail'vass ,)  a  strong  frontier-town  of  Portugal,  in 
the  province  oi  Alentejo,  situate  on  a  rocky  hill,  not  far 
from  the  Guadiana,  and  10  m.  from  Badajoz.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  important  strongholds  in  the  kingdom, 
and  has  a  cathedral,  several  churches,  convents,  a  college, 
seminary,  hospital,  arsenal,  and  a  bomb-proof  barracks 
capable  of  containing  6,000  or  7,000  men.  It  is  supplied 
with  water  by  a  Moorish  aqueduct.  —  Manuf.  Jewelry 
and  arms.  Pop.  18,481.  In  1808  it  was  captured  and 
held  for  five  months  by  the  French. 

El'vastoii,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Hancock  co., 
abt.  10  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Keokuk. 

El'ver,  n.  ( Zodl .)  A  young  Conger,  or  sea-eel. 

Eh  ■es,  n.  The  plural  of  Elf,  q.  v. 

El  vi'ra,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Clinton  co.,  abt.  9  m. 
IV .  of  Lyons. 

Elv'ish,  a.  Same  as  Elfish,  q.  v. 

El'will.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  ol  Macon  co. 

El'woori,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Will  co.,  9  m. 
S.  by  W.  of  Joliet. 

Elweml,  in  Indiana,  an  important  town  of  Madison  co., 
44  m.  S.  E.  of  Logansport.  Pop.  (1897)  about  12,000. 

Elwood,  in  Kansas,  a  small  city  of  Doniphan  co. 

El  wood,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Suffolk  co. 

Elwood.  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Atlantic  co. 

E'ly.  a  city  of  England,  chief  town  of  the  Isle  of  Ely 
(see  Bedford  Level),  and  an  episcopal  see,  10  in.  from 
Cambridge;  noted  for  its  fine  cathedral,  built  between 
the  reigns  of  William  Rufus  and  Edward  III.  Pop.  7,000. 

Ely,  a  demesne  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  4  m.  from  Ennis¬ 
killen.  It  includes  several  woody  islets  about  the  head 
of  Lower  Lough  Erne. 

E'ly,  a  village  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  co.  of  Shef- 
ford,  about  10  m.  S.  S.  E.  of  Melbourne. 

Ely,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Linn  co.  j 

Elytlor'ic,  a.  [Fr.  eiudorique,  from  Gr.  elaion,  olive- 
oil,  oil,  and  ydor,  water.]  Applied  to  a  mode  of  paint¬ 
ing  with  a  vehicle  composed  of  oil  and  water. 

E'ly  Eieli.  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Ralls  co.,  abt.  78  m. 
N.N.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Elymas,  (el'e-mds,)  a  Jewish  sorcerer  of  Paphos,  in 
Cyprus.  He  was  struck  with  instant  blindness  by  St. 
Paul,  for  opposing  the  religious  inquiries  of  the  pro- 
consul  Sergius  Paulus,  who  was  embracing  the  gospel, 
{Acts  xiii.  6-12.) 

E'lynms,  n.  [Gr.  elyo,  to  fold  up;  the  spike  being 
enveloped  in  the  sheaths  in  some  species.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  ord  Graminacece ,  distinguished  by  hav¬ 
ing,  spikelets  2  or  more  at  each  joint  of  the  rachis, 
2-6-flowered ;  glumes  2,  collateral,  subequal,  subulate; 
paleie  lanceolate,  lower  one  entire,  mucronate  or  awned  ; 
scales  ciliate.  The  principal  American  species  are  E. 
Yirginicus,  The  Lime  Grass  ;  E.  villosus,  The  Rye  Grass ; 
and  E.  Hystrix,  The  Hedgehog  Grass. 

Ely  r'ia,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township,  cap.  of 
Lorain  co.,  on  the  Black  river,  about  7  in.  from  Lake  Erie 
and  25  W  S.  W.  of  Cleveland.  Pop  H  97)  about  7,000 

E'lyslmrg-,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  North¬ 
umberland  co.,  abt.  70  m.  N.  of  Harrisburg. 

Elysian,  ( e-lizh'yan ,)  a.  [Lat.  elysius.]  Pertaining  to 
Elysium  or  the  seat  of  delight.  —  Yielding  the  highest 
pleasures:  deliciously  soothing;  exceedingly  delightful. 

Elysian  Fields,  in  New  York.  See  Hoboken. 

Ely'sitim.  Elysii  Campi,  Elysian  Fields,  [hat.  Ely¬ 
sium;  Gr.  elysian  pedion,  the  Elysian  Fields.]  (Myth.)  The 
paradise  in  which  the  souls  of  the  virtuous  after  death 
were  rewarded  by  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  bliss.  Their 
notions  with  respect  to  the  life  passed  in  these  happy 
realms  differed  at  different  periods,  as  did  their  supposi¬ 
tions  regarding  the  locality  in  which  Elysium  was 
situated.  Homer  places  it  in  the  west,  near  the  ocean, 
distinct  from  Hades  and  Tartarus,  or  the  realms  of  the 


dead,  and  describes  it  as  blest  with  another  sun  and 
stars,  enjoying  an  everlasting  summer,  refreshed  by 
gentle  zephyrs,  —  exhibiting  in  fact,  but  in  the  utmost 
perfection,  all  that  is  most  lovely  in  earthly  scenery, 
and  where  translated  heroes  passed  their  time  in  follow¬ 
ing  the  pursuits  most  congenial  to  their  nature.  Homer 
represented  the  ghost  of  Achilles  as  waging  war  with 
wild  beasts,  while  other  chiefs  are  recreating  themselves 
by  managing  horses,  or  witli  admiring  and  handling 
arms  and  armor.  Hesiod  and  Pindar  place  Elysium  in 
the  “  isles  of  the  blest,”  on  the  extreme  western  verge 
of  Ocean;  while  Plato,  in  his  “  Timasus,”  relates  » 
legend  said  to  have  been  narrated  to  Solon  by  the 
Egyptian  priests,  from  which  arose  the  fabulous  story 
of  the  island  of  Atlantis,  celebrated  by  poets  as  the  para¬ 
dise  of  the  souls  of  the  heroic  and  the  just,  and  which 
is  conjectured  to  have  originated  in  the  glowing  accounts 
given  by  the  first  discoverers  —  most  probably  the 
Phoenicians  —  of  either  the  Azores  or  of  the  Canary 
Isles.  Lucian  places  the  Elysian  Fields  near  the  moon. 
Plutarch  assigns  them  to  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Virgil 
describes  them  as  a  separate  part  of  the  lower  world,  or 
domain  of  Pluto;  and  according  to  others  they  are 
situated  near  the  ancient  Memphis,  in  Egypt. 

Elysium,  ( e-lizh'yum ,)  in  Illinois,  a.  village  of  McHenry 
co.,  abt.  50  m.  N.W.  of  Chicago. 

Elysium,  or  Elysian,  in  Minnesota,  a.  post-village  and 
township  ofLe  Sueur  co.,  about  15  miles  E.N.E.  oi  Man¬ 
kato. 

E'lyton,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson  co., 
about  100  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  Montgomery. 

Elytra,  pi.  of  Elytron,  q.  v. 

Elyt'riform,  a.  [Gr.  elytron,  sheath,  and  Lat.  forma.] 
(Zodl.)  Formed  like  the  elytron. 

El'ytrine,  n.  (Chem.)  A  substance  in  the  horny  cover¬ 
ing  of  insects. 

El'y  trocele,  n.  [Gr.  elytron,  sheath,  and  cele,  tumor.] 
(’  Med.)  A  hernia  in  the  vagina. 

El'ytroicl,  a.  [Gr.  elytron,  and  exdos,  form.]  Formed 
like  a  sheath. 

El'ytrou.  Elytrum,  n.;  pi.  Elytra.  (Zodl.)  The 
wing-sheaths,  or  upper  crustaceous  membranes,  which 
form  the  superior  or  top  wings  of  the  coleopterous  and 
orthopterous  insects,  or  those  of  the  different  tribes  or 
genera  that  have  sheaths  and  over-lapping  wings.  The 
elytra  cover  the  body  of  the  insect,  and  protect  the  true 
membranous  wings. 

El  'zevir,  a  distinguished  name  in  the  history  of  litera¬ 
ture,  borne  by  a  family  of  printers,  remarkable  for  the 
choice  and  beautiful  execution  of  their  works.  —  Louis, 
the  first  of  the  family  known  to  biographers,  was  a  book¬ 
seller  at  Leyden,  at  theclose  of  the  16th  cent. — Matthew, 
his  son,  B.  1565,  was  a  bookseller  at  Leyden,  1618.— Isanc, 
eldest  son  of  Matthew,  and  first  printer  of  the  family, 
Leyden,  1617-1628.  —  Bonaventure  and  Abraham,  broth¬ 
ers  of  the  preceding,  and  the  most  famous  of  the  family, 
partners  at  Leyden,  1626-1652.  —  John,  son  of  Abraham, 
b.  1622,  in  partnership  with  his  cousin  Daniel,  1652-1654, 
d.  1661.  —  Daniel,  the  last  printer  of  the  family,  son  of 
Bonaventure,  b.  1617  ;  after  the  death  of  John  associated 
with  his  cousin  Louis,  who  had  long  flourished  at  Am¬ 
sterdam,  d.  1680.  —  The  Elzevir  edition  of  the  classics, 
and  other  works,  are  still  held  in  high  esteem  for  their 
correctness  and  beauty. 

Em.  a  prefix.  See  En. 

(Typog.)  The  standard  letter  (M)  by  the  size  of  which 
a  compositor  measures  and  calculates  the  amount  of 
his  composition.  It  is  assumed  to  be  square. 

Ema'ciale,  (e-mash1 e-dt,)  v.  n.  [L.  Lat.  emado,  emaci- 
atus — e,  ex,  and  macin,  to  make  lean,  from  macer,  lean, 
meagre.]  To  waste  away;  to  become  lean;  to  lose  flesh 
gradually  ;  to  decay  in  flesh. 

— v.  a.  To  cause  to  waste  away  or  lose  flesh  gradually;  to 
waste  the  flesh  of  and  reduce  to  leanness. 

Ema'ciate,  Fma  ciateil.  a.  Reduced  to  leanness 
by  a  gradual  loss  of  flesh  ;  thin  ;  lean. 

Emacia'tion,  n.  Act  of  emaciating,  or  of  making  lean 
or  thin  in  flesh,  or  a  becoming  lean  by  a  gradual  waste 
of  flesh  ;  state  of  being  reduced  to  leanness ;  leanness. 

(Med.)  E.  or  wasting  of  the  body,  is  a  symptom  of 
many  chronic  and  acute  diseases,  and  when  rapid  and 
excessive,  shows  the  gravity  of  the  disease.  E.  or  wast¬ 
ing  of  the  muscles,  is  always  characterized  by  an  un¬ 
healthy  pallor  of  the  skin,  accompanied  by  great  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  that  membrane ;  the  cuticle  often  hanging  in  folds. 

Em'anaiit.  a.  [Lat.  emanans.]  Resulting  of  some¬ 
thing  else;  as,  “  the  emanant  act  of  creation.”  —  Hale. 

Em'anate.  v.  n.  [Lat.  emano,  emanatus — e,  ex,  and 
mano,  to  flow ;  probably,  by  transposition  of  letters, 
from  Gr.  nama,  anything  flowing,  from  nad,  to  flow.] 
To  flow  out ;  to  issue  from  a  source ;  to  flow  from ;  to 
proceed  from  a  source  or  fountain ;  to  flow ;  to  arise ;  to 
proceed ;  to  issue ;  to  spring. 

— a.  Issuing  out;  emanant. 

Emana'tion,  n.  [Fr.  emanation,  from  L.  Lat.  emana- 
tin.\  Act  of  flowing  or  proceeding  from  a  fountain-head 
or  origin ;  that  which  issues,  flows,  or  proceeds  from  any 
source,  substance,  or  body ;  efflux ;  effluvium. 

(Phil.)  The  doctrine,  in  the  ancient  systems  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  which  regarded  all  things  as  emanating  or  flowing 
from  the  Supreme  Being.  According  to  it  there  was  no 
spontaneous  creation,  but  all  things  issued  necessarily 
out  of  the  divine  fullness  without  any  free  action  on 
the  part  of  God.  This  E.  from  original  perfection  de¬ 
parts  more  and  more  from  its  source  and  gradually  de¬ 
generates,  which  was  thought  to  account  for  the  origin 
of  evil.  This  system  came  from  the  East,  and  exerted 
a  powerful  influence  on  the  systems  of  ancient  Greece, 
particularly  the  Pythagorean.  Traces  of  it  ar  e  to  he 
found  in  the  Hindoo  mythology  at  the  present  day.  It 
has  been  employed  in  theology  to  explain  tne  relation* 
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ship  among  the  persons  of  the  Trinity,  the  Son  and  Spirit 
being  regarded  as  effluxes  or  emanations  from  the 
Father. 

Em'anative,  a.  Issuing  from  another. 

Em'anatory,  a.  That  emanates ;  emanation. 

Einan'cipate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  emancipo —  e,  ex,  and  man- 
cipium,  a  legal  formal  purchase  among  the  Romans,  by 
taking  a  tiling  in  the  hand  and  weighing  out  the  money ; 
a  slave,  from  manus,  the  hand,  and  capio,  to  take.]  To 
declare  free  and  independent;  to  set  free  from  servitude ; 
to  liberate ;  to  restore  from  bondage  to  freedom ;  to  free 
from  bondage  or  restraint  of  any  kind. 

— a.  Set  at  liberty ;  free. 

Emancipa'tion,  n.  [Fr.  emancipation,  from  L.  eman- 
cipatio,  from  mancipo,  I  sell,  or  deliver  over  the  tangi¬ 
ble  property  in  anything.]  Act  of  emancipating  or  set¬ 
ting  free  from  slavery,  servitude,  subjection,  or  depend¬ 
ence;  deliverance  from  bondage,  slavery,  or  from  civil, 
or  any  other  restraint;  liberation;  freedom;  release; 
enfranchisement. 

(Law.)  By  the  ancient  Roman  law.  the  son  stood  in 
the  relation  of  a  slave  to  the  father.  By  a  fiction  of  that 
law,  the  son  might  be  freed  from  this  relation  by  being 
three  times  sold  (mancipatus)  by  the  father.  Hence  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  son  derived  from  this  ceremony 
the  name  of  emancipation.  In  course  of  time,  various 
modes  of  emancipation,  both  tacit  and  express,  became 
recognized  by  the  Roman  jurisprudence.  The  word,  in 
countries  following  that  law,  signifies  the  exemption 
of  the  sou  from  the  power  of  the  father,  either  by  express 
act,  or  by  implication  of  law.  By  the  present  civil  law 
of  France,  majority  (and  with  it  emancipation)  is  attained 
at  twenty-one  years  of  age ;  and  the  marriage  of  a  mi¬ 
nor  emancipates  him.  ( Code  Civil,  lib.  1,  c.  iii.) 

(Hist.)  See  Slavery. 

Emancipationist,  n.  An  advocate  for  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  slaves. 

Eman'eipatiM'.  n.  [L.  Lat.]  One  who  emancipates  or 
liberates  Irom  bondage  or  restraint. 

Eman'cipist,  n.  A  convict  who  has  been  pardoned  or 
emancipated ;  — •  used  in  Australia. 

Emanuel,  (e-mdn'u-el,)  The  Great,  king  of  Portugal, 
succeeded  John  II.  in  1195.  He  was  the  son  of  Duke  Fer¬ 
dinand  of  Viseu,  grandson  of  king  Edward  of  Portugal, 
nephew  of  king  Alfonso  V.,  and  cousin  of  John  II.  His 
father,  accused  of  conspiracy  against  John  II.,  was  slain 
by  the  latter  with  his  own  hand.  E.  restored  the  nobil¬ 
ity  to  their  privileges,  and  encouraged  maritime  adven¬ 
tures,  by  which  means  a  new  passage  to  India  was  discov¬ 
ered  by  Gama,  and,  in  15  >1,  to  Brazil  by  Cabral.  Emanuel 
also  sent  an  xpedition  to  Africa,  and  established  a  com¬ 
mercial  intercourse  with  the  kingdom  of  Congo.  Soon 
after  his  accession  he  published  an  edict  for  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  Jews  from  his  kingdom.  In  the  last  year  of 
his  reign,  grieved  by  the  agitation  caused  in  Germany 
by  the  preaching  of  Luther,  Emanuel  wrote  to  the  elec¬ 
tor  of  Saxony,  Frederick  the  Wise,  exhorting  him  to  get 
rid  of  that  great  heresiarch.  Emanuel  married  in  suc¬ 
cession  three  wives :  the  first,  Isabella,  daughter  of  Fer¬ 
dinand  and  Isabella;  the  second,  Mary,  her  sister;  and 
the  third,  Eleanor  of  Austria,  sister  of  Charles  V.,  who 
survived  him  and  married  Francis  I.  of  France.  D.  1521. 

Elliaii'liel,  ill  Georgia,  a  S.S.E.  co. :  area,  abt.  1,000  sq. 
m.  River •  Ogeechee  River,  and  Pendleton's,  Ohoapee, 
and  Cannouchee  creeks.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  sandy  and 
generally  sterile.  Cap.  Swainsborough. 

Einar  ginate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  emarginare,  emarginatum .] 
To  take  the  margin  or  edge  from. 

Emar'ginate,  or  Emar'gin  ated,  a.  [Fr.  emarginS,  from 
Lat.  margo,  an  edge.]  (Bol.)  A  leaf  notched  in  a  pe¬ 
culiar  manner  at  the  apex,  as  in  the  leaf  of  boxwood. 

(Min.)  Having  all  the  edges  of  the  primitive  form 
truncated,  each  by  one  face. 

(Zobl.)  Having  the  margin  broken  by  an  obtuse 
notch  on  the  segment  of  a  circle. 

Emar'ginately,  ado.  In  the  form  of  notches. 

lliiiiii'gi nation,  n.  The  act  of  taking  away  the 
margin. 

Emas 'culate,  v.  a.  [L.  Lat.  emasculo —  e,  ex,  and  mas- 
culus,  dimin.  of  mas,  a  male.  See  Masculine.]  To  unman; 
to  castrate;  to  geld;  to  deprive  of  virility.  —  To  deprive 
of  masculine  strength  or  vigor ;  to  weaken;  to  render 
effeminate;  to  vitiate  by  unmanly  softness. 

— a.  Unmanned;  vitiated. 

Emasculation,  n.  [Fr.  Emasculation.]  Act  of  emas¬ 
culating  or  depriving  of  virility;  castration.  —  Act  of 
depriving  of  vigor  or  strength. —  Unmanly  weakness. 

Emas'culator,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  emasculates. 

Emas'cnlatory,  a.  Tending  to  emasculate. 

Em'aus,  in  Pennsylvania, ,  a  post  village  of  Lehigh  co., 
5  m.  S.W.  of  Allentown. 

Em'aus,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Bedford  co. 

Em  bale',  v.  a.  [Fr.  em bailer — em,  for  en,  and  balle, 
q.v.]  To  make  up  into  a  bundle,  bale,  or  package;  to  pack. 

Embalm',  i>.  a.  [Fr.  embaumer — em,  and  baume,  balm, 
for  balsam.  See  Balm.]  To  anoint  or  preserve  with 
balm;  to  open  a  dead  body,  take  out  the  intestines,  and 
fill  their  place  with  odoriferous  and  desiccated  spices 
and  drugs,  to  prevent  its  putrefaction ;  to  fill  with  sweet 
scent,  as  the  air;  to  preserve,  with  care  and  affection, 
from  loss  or  decay. 

Embalmed',  p.  a.  Filled  with  aromatic  spices  or  plants 
for  preservation;  filled  with  sweet  scent;  preserved 
from  loss  or  destruction. 

Enibalni'er,  n.  One  who  embalms  bodies  for  preser¬ 
vation. 

Embalming,  (em-bilm'ing ,)  n.  [Fr.  embaumer ;  Lat. 
balsamum,  balm.]  The  art,  invented  by  the  Egyptians, 
of  preserving  dead  bodies  from  decay  by  means  of  aro¬ 
matics,  antiseptics,  or  desiccation.  E.  was  practised  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians  frtia  the  earliest  times.  It  was 


associated  with  their  religious  belief,  for  they  held  that 
the  soul,  after  completing  its  cycle  of  separate  existences 
of  several  thousand  years,  again  returned  to  the  body, 
and  if  that  were  found  decayed  or  wasted,  it  transmi¬ 
grated.  The  invention  of  the  art  was  ascribed  to  Anubis, 
the  son  of  Osiris,  who  first  performed  this  office  to  his 
father :  hence,  all  deceased  persons  were  supposed  to  be 
embalmed  after  the  model  of  Osiris.  The  process  of  E. 
is  described  by  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus.  The  corpse  of  a  male 
Avas  at  once  delivered  to  the 
embalmers ;  il  a  female,  it  was 
retained  at  home  until  decom¬ 
position  had  begun.  A  scribe 
first  marked  with  a  reed  pen  a 
line  on  the  lelt  side  below  the 
ribs;  along  this  line  the pam- 
scldstes  or  flank-incisor  made 
a  deep  incision  with  a  rude 
knife  of  stoneor  flint,  on  which 
he  was  pursued  with  curses  and 
pelted  with  stones  as  if  he  had 
committed  some  heinous  of¬ 
fence.  The  taricheutes,  or  pre¬ 
parer,  then  proceeded  to  re¬ 
move  the  entrails  and  lungs, 
leaving  the  heart  and  kidneys. 

The  brains  were  drawn  through 
the  nostrils  by  a  crooked  iron 
instrument.  The  entrails  were 
washed  with  palm-wine  and 
perfumed,  and  the  cavities 
were  then  filled  up  with  myrrh, 
cassia,  and  other  aromatic 
drugs.  The  flank  incision  was 
then  sewed  up,  and  the  body 
steeped  in  natron  for  seventy 
days,  after  which  it  was 
wrapped  in  linen  bandages 
anointed  with  gums.  The  body 
thus  prepared  was  put  in  a 
wooden  coffin,  and  placed  in  an 
upright  position  either  in  a 
sepulchre  or  in  one  of  their 
own  apartments ;  for  many  of 
them  kept  their  dead  at  home, 
and  sometimes  produced  them 
at  festive  entertainments.  Mod¬ 
ern  discoveries  in  the  tombs 
leave  no  doubt  that  the  intes¬ 
tines  were  separately  embalm¬ 
ed  and  deposited  in  four  vases 
in  the  coffin.  This  method  of  E. 
was  the  most  expensive,  and 
adopted  only  by  the  wealthy 
classes.  The  cost  was  a  talent  of  silver,  or  about  $1,220. 
Another  and  cheaper  mode,  costing  only  20  mime,  about 
$210,  was  effected  without  any  incision,  by  injecting  the 
viscera  with  oil  of  cedar,  and  then  steeping  the  body  in 
natron  for  70  days;  after  which  the  viscera  came  away, 
and  nothing  remained  but  skin  and  bones.  The  3d  method, 
used  only  for  the  lower  classes,  was  performed  by  wash¬ 
ing  the  body  in  myrrh  and  laying  it  in  salt  for  70  days. 
The  success  of  the  art  as  practised  by  the  ancient  Egyp¬ 
tians,  is  attested  by  the  numerous  mummies  that  are 
to  be  seen  in  all  the  great  museums  of  Europe  and 
America.  All  classes  among  them  were  embalmed,  also 
the  animals  which  their  religion  held  sacred.  Of  these 
upward  of  50  species  have  been  found  embalmed,  among 
them  the  ibis,  crocodile,  cat.  Ac.  The  art  was  practised 
also  by  the  ancient  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  though 
it  never  attained  such  perfection  among  them  as  among 
the  people  from  whom  it.  was  borrowed.  The  Persians 
employed  wax,  the  Assyrians  honey ;  the  Jews  embalmed 
some  of  their  kings  with  spices,  with  which  also  the  body 
of  our  Lord  was  anointed ;  and  Alexander  the  Great  was 
embalmed  with  wax  and  honey.  It  appears  that  the 
early  Christians  embalmed  their  dead,  and,  according  to 
St.  Augustine,  mummies  were  made  in  his  time,  at  the 
end  of  the  5th  century.  An  elaborate  process  of  em¬ 
balming  was  also  adopted  by  the  Guauches  or  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  Canary  Isles.  (See  Mummy.)  The  art 
of  E.  was  probably  never  lost  in  Europe,  but  the  mode 
of  E.  by  injecting  into  the  veins  of  the  body  a  concen¬ 
trated  solution  of  sulphate  of  alumina,  discovered  by 
Gaunal  in  1834,  has  considerably  diminished  the  cost  of 
E.  From  that  time  many  substances  have  been  experi¬ 
mented  on  and  employed  as  substitutes  for  sulphate  of 
alumina  for  the  preservation  of  dead  bodies,  one  of  the 
most  successful  being,  we  believe,  sulphate  of  zinc  at 
different  degrees  of  strength.  We  know  reputed  em¬ 
balmers  who  make  a  mystery  of  their  process,  and  do 
not  use  other  substances. 

Embalm'ing,  n.  Act  or  art  of  filling  a  dead  body  with 
spices  for  preservation. 

Embalm  ment,  n.  [Fr.  embaumement..]  The  act  of 
embalming. 

Embank',  v.  a.  [En  or  in,  and  hank.]  To  inclose 
with  a  bank;  to  defend  with  a  bank,  mound,  or  dikes. 

Embank  ment,  n.  Act  of  surrounding  or  defending 
with  a  bank ;  a  mound  or  bank  raised  for  various  pur¬ 
poses,  as  for  protecting  against  inundation,  or  for  the 
passage  of  a  railway. 

Em  bar',  v.  a.  [En  aiid  bar.]  To  shut,  close,  or  fasten  with 
a  bar  ;  to  make  fast;  to  inclose  so  as  to  hinder  egress  or 
escape. 

Embar'eatlere,  n.  [Fr.  embarcadere.]  A  landing- 
place.  (r.) 

Einbarca  tion,  n.  [Fr.]  Same  as  embarkation. 

Embargo,  n. ;  pi.  Embargoes.  [Sp.  and  1 1.  embargo, 
from  Sp.  embargar,  to  arrest.]  An  order  by  the  public 


authorities  of  a  country  to  prevent  vessels  leaving  ot 
entering  its  ports.  Embargoes  are  usually  imposed  only 
in  time  of  war,  or  in  apprehension  of  an  invasion;  in 
which  cases  the  government  employs  the  ships  under 
E.  in  armaments,  expeditions,  transportation  of  troops, 
Ac.  Formerly,  when  it  was  necessary  to  conceal  impor¬ 
tant  movements  from  the  enemy,  an  E.  was  laid  upon 
all  vessels  that  might  be  the  means  of  conveying  infor¬ 
mation.  E.  may  also  be  laid  by  government  upon  the 
ships  of  its  subjects,  in  order  to  employ  them  in  its 
service. 

— v.  a.  To  hinder  or  prevent,  as  ships  from  sailing  for  a 
limited  time;  to  stop.  —  To  hinder  from  being  prosecuted 
by  the  departure  or  entrance  of  ships. 

Embark',  v.  a.  [Fr .  embarquer,  from  bark;  It.  im- 
baredre ;  Sp.  embaredr.]  To  put  or  cause  to  enter  on 
board  a  ship  or  other  vessel,  or  boat. — To  engage ;  to  put 
to  risk  or  venture;  to  engage,  as  a  person  in  any  affair. 

— a.  n.  To  go  on  board  of  a  ship,  boat,  or  vessel.  —  To  en¬ 
gage  in  any  business,  or  to  undertake  it;  to  take  a  share. 

Embarkation,  n.  [Fr.l  Act  of  embarking,  or  of 
putting  or  going  on  board  of  a  ship  or  other  vessel ; 
that  which  is  embarked. 

Embar'rass.  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Edgar  co.  Pop. 
(1897)  abt.  1,800. 

Embar'rass,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-office  of  St.  Louis  co. 
Pop.  abt.  4iio. 

— A  post-office  of  Waupaca  co. 

Embar'ras  Point,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Edgar  co., 
abt.  100  m.  E.  of  Springfield. 

Embar'ras  Hi ver,  in  Illinois,  rises  in  Champaign 
co.,  and  flowing  generally  S.  through  Douglas,  Coles, 
and  Cumberland  cos.  to  Newton  and  Jasper  cos.,  turns 
to  the  S.E.,  traverses  a  part  of  Crawford  co.,  and  enters 
the  Wabash  River  from  Lawrence  co. 

Embar'ras  llivea*,  in  Wisconsin,  enters  Wolf  River 
from  Waupaca  co. 

Embar'rass,  v.  a.  [Fr.  embarrasser — em,  and  barre,  a 
bar.]  To  put  a  bar  or  difficulty  in  the  way  of;  to  involve 
in  difficulties;  to  hinder  ;  to  perplex  ;  to  entangle.  —  To 
confuse  ;  to  confound  ;  to  disconcert ;  to  abash  ;  to  dis¬ 
tress;  to  embroil.  —  To  render  intricate,  perplexed,  or 
entangled. 

Embar'rassed,  p.  a.  Perplexed ;  rendered  intricate. — 
Confused;  confounded. 

Embarrassing',  p.  a.  Perplexing ;  entangling; con¬ 
fusing;  confounding;  abashing. 

Embar'rassingly ,  adv.  In  an  embarrassing  manner. 

Embar  rassment,  v.  Act  of  embarrassing ;  per¬ 
plexity ;  intricacy  ;  entanglement;  trouble;  distress; 
anxiety.  —  Confusion  of  mind;  abashment. 

Embase'ment,  n.  Deterioration  ;  debasement.  (R.) 

(Med.)  Same  as  embasis. 

Em'basis,  n.  [Ur.]  (Med.)  A  bathing-tub  or  vessel 
tilled  with  warm  water. 

Kmbas'sador.  n.  An  Ambassador,  q.  v. 

Em  bassage,  n.  Embassy,  (o.) 

Em  bassy,  n.  [Fr.  ambassade ;  Sp.  embaxada  ;  It.  am- 
basciuta.  See  Ambassador.]  The  charge,  employment, 
or  commission  of  a  public  minister,  whether  ambassa¬ 
dor  or  envoy  ;  the  person  or  persons  intrusted  with  a 
public  or  solemn  message;  any  solemn  message. 

Embattle',  v.  a.  [En  and  bathe.]  To  bathe. 

Embat'tle,  v.  a.  [En  and  battle .]  To  arrange  in 
of  battle;  to  array  troops  for  battle.  —  To  furnish  with 
battlements. 

— v.  n.  To  be  arranged  in  order  of  battle. 

Embattled, p.  a.  Arrayed  in  order  of  battle.  —  Fur¬ 
nished  with  battlements.  —  Having  been  the  place  of 
battle. 

(Her.)  One  of  the  eight  crooked 
or  curved  lines  used  in  addition  to 
the  straight  line,  in  dividing  one 
part  of  the  field  from  another,  or 
for  the  outline  of  any  principal  ordi¬ 
nary.  When  this  outline,  or  line  of 
division,  is  in  the  form  of  the  bat¬ 
tlements  of  a  tower,  it  is  said  to  be 
embattled.  French  heralds  use  the 
term  crenelle.  Fig.  936. 

Einbai'llement,  n.  Same  as  embattled. 
Battlement,  q.  v. 

Embay',  v.  a.  [En  and  bay.]  To  inclose  in  a  bay  or  in¬ 
let  ;  to  landlock ;  to  inclose  between  capes  or  promon¬ 
tories. 

Embdeu.or  Emden,  (em'den,)  a  seaport-town  of  Han¬ 
over,  being  the  second  in  that  former  kingdom  in  respect 
of  size  and  importance,  prov.  Aurich,  on  the  N.  bank  of 
the  actuary  of  the  Ems,  or  rather  of  the  bay  called 
Dollart,  15  m.  S.W.  of  Aurich.  There  are  ship-building 
docks.  Pop.  15,827. 

Emb'den,  in  Maine,  a  post-townsliip  of  Somerset  co., 
on  the  Kennebec  River,  abt.  40  m.  N.  by  W. of  Augusta; 
pop.  abt.  1,100. 

Emb'den  Centre,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Somer¬ 
set  co.,  on  the  Kennebec  River,  abt.  40  m.  N.  by  W.  of 
Augusta. 

Enibeam',  v.  a.  To  clothe  or  cover  with  beams  of 
light. 

Embed',  or  Imbed,  v.  a.  [En  and  bed.]  To  lay,  as  in  a 
bed  ;  to  lay  in  surrounding  matter. 

Embed  ment,  n.  Act  of  embedding. 

Embel'i isli,  v.  a.  [Fr.  embellir  —  en,  and  belle;  Lat. 
bellus,  pretty,  handsome,  fine,  neat,  contracted  from 
benulus,  from  benus  —  bonus,  good  ]  To  make  beautiful 
or  elegant  by  ornaments;  to  make  graceful  or  elegant, 
as  manners  ;  to  adorn :  to  deck  ;  to  decorate ;  to  orna¬ 
ment;  to  beautify;  to  illustrate. 

Embellished, p.  a.  Adorned;  decorated;  beautiful. 

Embel'l islier,  n.  One  who  embellishes;  one  whs 
graces  with  ornaments. 
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Einbel  lislil  n”  |y,  adv.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  em¬ 
bellish. 

Embel'lislinient,  n.  [Fr.  embellissement.]  Act  of 
embellishing  or  adorning;  anything  that  adds  beauty 
or  elegance;  ornament;  decoration;  grace;  beauty; 
elegance. 

Ein'ber-days,  ti.pl.  [Sax.  yml-ren,  or  ymb-ryne  —  ymb, 
about,  around,  and  ryne,  Goth,  runs,  a  course,  anniver¬ 
sary.]  ( Eccl .)  In  the  Homan  Catholic  Church,  certain 
days,  first  appointed  by  Pope  Calixtus  A.  D.  1120,  to  be 
set  apart  for  fasting  and  prayer,  and  for  imploring  the 
blessing  of  God  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  on  the 
ministers  ordained  at  these  times.  The  ED.  occur  four 
times  in  the  year,  being  the  Wednesday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday  after  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent;  after  the  Feast 
of  Pentecost  or  Whitsunday;  after  the  Festival  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  on  the  14th  of  September;  and  after  the 
Festival  of  St.  Lucia,  on  the  13th  of  December.  The 
weeks  in  which  E.  D.  fall  are  called  ember-weeks.  The 
Sundays  immediately  following  these  seasons  are  still 
appointed  by  the  canons  of  the  Church  of  England  for 
the  ordination  of  priests  and  deacons.  Derivation  of  the 
term  is  doubtful.  By  some  it  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
hemerai,  days ;  by  others  from  the  Saxon  ymbrea,  a  cir¬ 
cle  or  revolution.  Others  still,  connect  the  term  with 
the  A.  Sax.  oemyrian,  ( Dan.  emmer,)  in  the  sense  of  ashes, 
which  the  primitive  Christians  strewed  on  their  heads 
at  these  solemn  festivals. 

Ember-goose,  n.  [Ger.  imber.]  ( Zool .)  The  great 
northern  diver,  a  species  of  Cblymbus.  See  Colymbid.u. 

Emberi'za.  n.  A  genus  of  birds  in  the  classification 
of  Gray,  corresponding  to  the  genus  Plectrophanes,^.*!. 

Em  bers,  n.  pi.  [A.  S.  oemyrian;  Dan .emmer;  Icel. 
eymyria,  hot  ashes.]  Hot  ashes  or  cinders  ;  small  coals 
of  fire  with  ashes  ;  the  residuum  of  wood,  coal,  or  other 
combustibles  not  extinguished. 

Ember- weeks,  n.pl.  The  weeks  on  which  the  ember- 
days  fall. 

Eilibcz'zle,  t>.  a.  [Nor.  embeasiler,  to  filch;  0.  Fr. 
besler,  or  bejjter,  to  deceive,  to  gull ;  Sp.  embauco,  to  im¬ 
pose  upon,  to  cheat.  Ktymol.  unknown.]  To  purloin; 
to  appropriate  fraudulently  to  one’s  own  use  what  is  in¬ 
trusted  to  one’s  care  and  management ;  to  waste;  to  dis¬ 
sipate  in  extravagance. 

Embez  zlemeiit,  n.  (Law.)  Act  of  embezzling,  or 
fraudulently  appropriating  to  one’s  own  use  the  money 
or  goods  intrusted  to  one’s  care  and  management ;  the 
thing  appropriated ;  larceny  by  clerks,  servants,  or 
agents.  An  E.  is  in  substance,  and  essentially,  a  lar¬ 
ceny,  aggravated  rather  than  palliated  by  the  violation 
of  a  trust  or  contract,  instead  of  being,  like  larceny,  a 
trespass. 

Enibpz'zler.  n.  One  who  embezzles. 

Embillow,  v.  a.  To  heave  as  the  waves  of  the  sea;  to 
swell. 

Enihit'ter,  r.  a.  To  imbitter. 

Eiiibit'termciit.  n.  The  act  of  imbittering.  (r.) 

Emblaze',  v.  a.  [En  and  blaze.']  To  set  in  a  blaze;  to 
kindle;  to  adorn  with  glittering  embellishments. 

(Her.)  To  point  or  adorn  with  figures  armorial ;  to 
blazon. 

Embla'zon.  v.  a.  [Fr.  blasoner.  See  Blazon.]  To  dis¬ 
play  pompously ;  to  adorn  with  figures  of  heraldry  or 
ensigns  armorial. 

Embla'zoner,  n.  Ablazoner;  one  who  emblazons ;  a 
herald  ;  one  who  publishes  and  displays  with  pomp. 

Embla'zomnent,  n.  An  emblazoning. 

Embla'zonry,  n.  Pictures  on  shields  ;  display  of  fig¬ 
ures  ;  heraldic  ornaments. 

Em'blem,  n.  [Fr.  embleme;  Gr .emblema,  from  em hallo 
— en,  and  ballo,  to  throw  or  cast.]  In  the  primary  sense 
of  the  word,  a  piece  of  mosaic,  or  any  work  in  which 
bits  of  one  kind  of  material  are  inserted  or  set  into  an¬ 
other. —  In  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term,  any¬ 
thing  which,  by  association  of  ideas,  appears  to  be  a  vis¬ 
ible  and  suitable  representation  of  some  abstract  qual¬ 
ity.  or  it  has  a  similar  meaning  to  that  of  the  word  de¬ 
vice,  q.  v.  Thus  the  lamb  is  the  emblem  of  meekness, 
humility,  and  docility;  the  lion,  of  courage  and  mag¬ 
nanimity;  the  dog,  of  fidelity;  and  the  fox,  of  craft  and 
cunning.  The  eagle  is  the  emblem  of  imperial  power, 
as  it  is  reputed  to  be  the  king  of  birds,  and  often  styled 
the  royal  bird.  Other  things  have  been  taken  as  em¬ 
blems  of  persons,  as  they  are  associated  with  them  by 
historical  recollections  :  thus  the  gridiron  is  the  emblem 
of  St.  Lawrence,  as  the  instrument  of  his  martyrdom; 
tho  wheel,  that  of  St.  Catharine,  for  a  similar  reason. 
An  angel  bearing  a  pen  is  the  emblem  of  St.  Matthew ; 
a  lion,  that  of  St.  Mark ;  a  bull,  of  St.  Luke ;  and  an 
eagle,  of  St.  John.  Flowers  are  supposed  to  be  emblem¬ 
atic  of  various  qualities,  and  are,  in  consequence,  some¬ 
times  used  in  the  East  as  a  means  of  communication. 

Emblematic,  or  Emblematical,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
comprising, an  emblem;  representing  by  some  allusion 
or  customary  connection,  or  by  similar  qualities ;  using 
emblems. 

Emblematically,  adv.  By  means  of  emblems;  in 
the  manner  of  emblems. 

Emblemat'icise,  v.  a.  To  emblematize,  (r.) 

Eniblem'atist,  n.  A  writer  or  inventor  of  emblems. 

Emblem'atize,  v.  a.  To  represent  by  an  emblem. 

Em'blements,  n.  pi.  [0.  Fr.  embler,  to  sow  with  corn, 
from  bit,  corn.]  (Law.)  The  right  of  a  tenant  to  take 
and  carry  away,  afttr  his  tenancy  has  ended,  such  an¬ 
nual  products  of  the  land  as  have  resulted  from  his  own 
care  and  labor. 

Em  blemize,  v.  a.  To  emblematize,  (it.) 

Em  bloom'.  a.  [En,  and  bloom,  q.  v.J  To  cover  or 
enrich  with  bloom. 

EmblO's'som,  v.  a.  To  cover  with  bloom  or  blossom. 

Embodied,  p  a.  Collected  or  formed  into  a  body. 


Embod'ier,  n.  He  that  embodies. 

Embodiment,  n.  Act  of  embodying;  the  state  of 
being  embodied. 

Elllbod'y,  v.  a.  [En  and  body.]  To  form  into  a  body ; 
to  invest  with  matter;  to  make  corporeal.  —  To  form 
into  a  collection  or  system.  —  To  bring  into  a  band,  com¬ 
pany,  regiment,  brigade,  army,  or  other  regular  assem¬ 
blage. —  To  collect. 

— v.  n.  To  unite  in  a  body,  mass,  or  collection ;  to  coalesce. 

Eillbogtie',  v.  i.  To  discharge,  as  a  river,  its  waters 
into  the  sea  or  another  river. 

Uni hogu  ing,  n.  [Fr.  embouchure,  from  bouche,  Lat. 
bucca,  mouth.]  The  mouth  of  a  river,  (r.) 

Em  bold 'en,  v.  a.  [En,  and  bold.]  To  give  boldness  or 
courage  to  ;  to  encourage. 

Hlmbold'ener.  n.  One  who  emboldens. 

Hlm'bolittm,  n.  [Fr.  embolisme ;  Gr.  embolisma,  from 
nnballo  —  en,  and  ballo,  to  throw  or  cast.]  That  which 
is  thrown  in,  or  inserted  ;  intercalation ;  the  insertion 
of  days,  months,  or  years  in  an  account  of  time,  to  pro¬ 
duce  regularity;  intercalated  time. 

Eiiibolis'niiil.  a.  Pertaining  to  an  embolism  or  interca¬ 
lation  ;  intercalated ;  inserted. 

EmboliNiiiat'io,  or  Embolismat'ical,  a.  Embolismic. 

Enibolis'inic,  or  Embolis'mical,  a.  Intercalated;  in¬ 
serted. 

Em'bolite,  n.  (Min.)  A  chlorobromide  of  silver,  color 
asparagus  to  olive-green,  resembling  horn-silver.  It 
constitutes  the  principal  silver  ore  of  the  mines  of 
Chanarsillo,  Chili. 

Embolus,  n. ;  pi.  Emboli.  [Gr.  embolos,  from  emballo, 
to  put  in.]  Anything  inserted  and  acting  in  another, 
as  a  wedge,  or  the  piston  of  a  pump,  or  of  a  steam:engine. 

Embonpoint,  ( ang'bbng-pwdng ,)  n.  [Fr.]  Plumpness. 

Embor'der,  v.  a.  [0.  Fr.  emborder — en,  and  border.] 
To  adorn  with  a  border. 

Emboss',  v.  a.  [En,  and  6oss.]  To  raise  or  form  bosses 
or  protuberances;  to  fashion  in  relievo  or  raised  work; 
to  cut  or  form  with  prominent  figures  ;  to  cover,  as  with 
bosses  or  protuberances. 

Embossed',  p.a.  Formed  or  covered  with  bosses  or 
raised  figures. 

( Hot .)  Projected  in  the  centre  like  the  boss  of  a  shield. 

Emboss'ing',  n.  [Fr.  embosser,  from  bosse,  a  stud.]  (Arts.) 
The  art  of  obtaining  patterns  of  any  kind,  or  inscrip¬ 
tions,  in  relief,  on  cloth,  leather,  felt,  metal,  pasteboard, 
or  paper.  It  is  effected  by  subjecting  the  material  on 
which  it  is  desired  to  raise  any  pattern  to  very  great 
pressure,  which  may  be  applied  vertically  by  the  sharp 
blow  of  a  die,  or  by  a  cylinder.  For  embossing  crests, 
or  names,  on  paper  and  envelopes,  a  small  stamping- 
machine  is  used,  and  the  device  desired  is  cut  in  in¬ 
taglio  on  the  die.  The  paper  is  placed  on  a  piece  of 
soft  metal  stamped  by  the  die,  and  therefore  having  the 
device  in  relief,  and  the  impression  is  obtained  by  press¬ 
ing  the  die  forcibly  on  it  by  means  of  a  lever.  For  em¬ 
bossing  woollen  goods,  the  cylinders  which  are  used 
must  have  the  pattern  cut  on  them  in  intaglio;  but  for 
velvets,  and  embossing  paper  of  any  size,  the  patterns 
must  be  in  relief.  The  following  is  the  process  adopted 
when  cylinders  are  used.  The  engraved  cylinder,  or 
embossing-roller,  and  another  of  the  same  diameter, 
called  the  bed-roller,  are  set  closely  together,  and  the 
material  is  passed  between  them.  The  bed-roller  is 
made  of  paper  (see  Calendering),  and  covered  with  felt, 
to  prevent  it  from  receiving  and  retaining  any  impres¬ 
sion  from  the  embossing-roller.  The  cylinder  on  which 
the  pattern  is  cut  is  made  hollow,  to  receive  heated 
irons,  or  to  be  heated  by  steam.  Leather  may  be  em¬ 
bossed  by  pressure,  or  by  rendering  it  supple  by  moist¬ 
ure,  and  then  fashioning  it  into  the  desired  shape  on  a 
mould  cut  for  the  purpose.  Ornaments  for  picture- 
frames  and  the  interior  decoration  of  apartments,  which 
closely  resemble  carved  oak,  may  he  made  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  The  cloth  which  is  used  for  binding  books  is  em¬ 
bossed  by  passing  the  material  between  two  steel  rollers 
engraved  with  the  required  pattern,  which  are  heated 
by  gas  jefs  from  pipes  passing  through  the  centre  of  the 
rollers,  which  are  hollow.  When  there  is  any  peculiar 
device  on  the  cover  of  a  book  bound  in  cloth,  and  there 
is  much  gilding  about  it,  the  cloth  is  first  glued  to  the 
millboard  covers,  and  subjected  to  great  pressure  from 
the  die  engraved  for  the  purpose,  after  it  has  been  laid 
on  an  iron  plate,  which  is  heated  from  beneath  by 
gas. 

Emboss'iiiPiit,  n.  A  prominence  like  a  boss;  a  jut; 
relief;  a  figure  in  relievo  ;  raised  work. 

Embot'tle,  v.  a.  [En,  and  bottle.]  To  put  in  a  bottle ;  to 
bottle;  to  include  or  confine  in  a  bottle. 

Embouchure.'  n.  [Fr.,  from  en,  and  bouche,  mouth.] 
A  mouth  or  aperture,  as  of  a  river,  cannon,  &c. 

(.1/its.)  The  mouth-piece  of  a  wind-instrument. 

Embow',  v.  a.  [En,  and  bow.]  To  form  like  a  bow;  to 
arch;  to  vault. 

Einhowed',  a.  (Her.)  Applied  to  anything  which  is 
bent  like  a  bow. 

Enibow'el,  v.  a.  [En,  and  bowel.]  To  take  out  the 
bowels  or  entrails  of  an  animal  body ;  to  eviscerate ;  to 
take  out  the  internal  parts  of;  to  sink  or  inclose  in 
another  substance. 

Embow'eler,  Embo w'eller,  n.  One  who  takes  out 
the  bowels. 

Embow'elnient,  n.  Act  of  taking  out  the  bowels; 
evisceration. 

Enibow'cr,  v.n.  [En,  and  botver.]  To  lodge  or  rest  in  a 
bower. 

— v.  a.  To  inclose  in  or  cover  with  a  bower ;  to  shelter 
with  trees. 

Embox',  v.  a.  [En,  and  boa,  q.  v.]  See  Emboss. 


Embrace',  v.  a.  [Fr.  embrasser — en,  and  bras,  the  arm  ; 
Lat.  brachium.]  To  take  or  hold  within  the  arms ;  to 
press  to  the  bosom  in  token  of  affection ;  to  hug ;  to 
clasp;  to  inclose;  to  seize  eagerly'  or  ardently;  to  lay 
hold  on;  to  comprehend ;  to  comprise:  to  encompass  ; 
to  encircle ;  to  include ;  to  contain ;  to  receive ;  to  admit  ; 
to  accept. 

(Law.)  To  attempt  to  corrupt  a  jury. 

— v.n.  To  join  in  an  embrace. 

— n.  Inclosure  or  clasp  with  arms;  pressure  to  the  bosom 
with  the  arms ;  a  hug  ;  a  clasp  ;  a  grapple ;  reception  of 
one  thing  into  another;  conjugal  endearment. 
Embra'ceor,  n.  ( Law .)  One  who  practices  embracery. 
Embrac  er,  n.  [Fr.]  One  who  embraces. 
Embra'cery,  n.  (Law.)  An  attempt  to  corrupt  a 
jury  in  favor  of  one  party  in  a  trial,  by  promises, 
persuasion,  entreaties,  money,  entertainment,  and  the 
like.  The  punishment  for  this  misdemeanor,  of  the 
person  embracing  and  the  jurors  embraced,  is  by  fine 
and  imprisonment. 

Embranch'nicnt,  n.  The  act  or  the  process  of  form¬ 
ing  a  branch. 

Embra'sure,  n.  [Fr.,  from  entbraser,  to  fire,  to  set  on 
fire  —  en,  and  braise,  burning  charcoal ;  root  Teut.  bras, 
or  brasa,  a  bright  fire.]  (Fort.)  An  opening  in  a  wall  or 
parapet  to  hold  a  bright  fire ;  the  indent  of  a  battle¬ 
ment  through  which  cannon  are  pointed  and  discharged. 

(Arch.)  The  enlargement  of  the  aperture  of  a  door  or 
window  on  the  inside  of  the  wall,  for  giving  greater  play 
for  the  opening  of  the  door  or  casement,  or  for  admit¬ 
ting  more  light. 

(Gun.)  A  piece  of  iron  which  grasps  the  trunnions  of 
a  piece  of  ordnance,  when  raised  to  the  boring-machine. 
Em'breeville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Chester  co. 
Em  bright',  v.  a.  To  make  bright ;  to  brighten. 
Enibro.  a  village  of  prov.  of  Ontario,  co.  of  Oxford,  abt. 

100  m.  S.W.  of  Toronto;  pop.  abt.  500. 

Embroca'do,  n.  A  pass  in  fencing. 

Em'brocate,  v.  a.  [L.  Lat.  embrocn,  embrocatum ;  Gr. 
embrb- — che,  a  fomentation,  from  embreSho,  to  foment — 
en,  and  brecho,  to  wet  on  the  surface,  akin  to  Lat.  regare ; 
Ger.  regen ;  Eng.  rain.]  (Med.)  To  foment  or  moisten 
and  rub,  as  a  diseased  part  of  the  body,  with  a  liquid 
substance. 

Einbroca'tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  embroratio.] 
(Med.)  Act  of  moisteniug  and  rubbing  a  diseased  part 
with  a  cloth  or  sponge  dipped  in  some  liquid  substance. — 
Tho  liquid  with  which  an  affected  part  is  washed. 
Embroglio,  (em-brol'yo,)  n.  See  Embroil,  and  Im¬ 
broglio. 

Embroi'der,  v.  a.  [Fr.  broder,  from  border,  to  border, 
by  transposition  of  letters.  See  Border.]  To  surround 
with  a  border  or  edge ;  to  border  with  ornamental  needle¬ 
work  or  figures  ;  to  adorn  with  raised  figures  of  needle¬ 
work. 

Km  liroi  dered,  p.  a.  Adorned  with  figures  of  needle¬ 
work. 

Enibroi'dcrer,  n.  One  who  embroiders. 
Embroidery',  (em-broid'er-e,)  n.  [Fr.  broderie.]  The 
art  of  working  ornamental  figures  with  a  needie  and 
thread.  The  art  of  E.  is  one  of  the  oldest,  and  has  al¬ 
ways  been  one  of  the  most  important,  domestic  occupa¬ 
tions  among  Oriental  nations.  It  was  practised  among 
the  Hebrews  in  the  time  of  Moses;  and  the  women  of 
Sidon  were  famous  for  their  embroidery  before  the  siege 
of  Troy.  In  after  years,  the  women  of  Greece  were 
celebrated  for  their  proficiency  in  the  same  art;  and 
some  of  their  productions  are  said  to  have  equalled,  if 
not  surpassed,  many  of  the  finest  paintings  then  exist¬ 
ing.  The  inhabitants  of  Peru,  when  discovered  by  the 
Spaniards,  had  in  their  possession  elaborate  embroi¬ 
deries  of  gold  and  silver  on  feathers,  which  they  manu¬ 
factured  with  great  skill.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  ecclesi¬ 
astical  tapestry,  curtains,  priests’  vestments,  &c.,  were 
all  embroidered  with  the  needle;  and  screens,  corridor- 
linings,  Ac.,  were  the  daily  handiwork  of  some  of  the 
noblest  ladies,  assisted  by  their  handmaidens.  In  the 
present  day,  all  E.  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, — E. 
on  stuffs,  and  on  muslin.  The  first  class  includes  all 
ornamental  needle-work  upon  articles  of  furniture, 
standards,  church  vestments,  &c.;  the  second  is  em¬ 
ployed  usually  upon  articles  of  female  apparel,  such  as 
caps,  collars,  &c.  Stuff  E.  is  performed  by  means  of  a 
loom,  and  is  executed  with  gold,  silver,  silk,  cotton,  and 
woollen  threads.  Muslin  E.  is  generally  accomplished 
by  hand,  the  fabric  being  stretched  upon  a  frame.  This 
kind  of  work  has  been  very  fashionable  of  late  years  ; 
although  at  first  looked  upon  only  as  an  elegant  accom¬ 
plishment  for  ladies,  it  now  forms  an  article  of  considera¬ 
ble  traffic,  and  gives  employment  to  a  large  number  of 
persons.  Berlin-wool-work  is  a  sort  of  E.  which  has 
been  in  vogue  for  many  years  among  ladies.  The  fabric 
worked  upon  is  generally  stretched  upon  a  frame,  and 
the  design  to  be  embroidered  is  drawn  upon  it ;  or 
oftener,  an  engraving,  in  which  lines  are  drawn  corre¬ 
sponding  with  the  threads  of  the  fabric,  is  used.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  a  print-seller  named 
Wittich,  in  Berlin,  up  to  1810,  sold  the  best  patterns  for 
this  kind  of  work.  Machine  E.  has  given  a  great  im¬ 
petus  to  the  art,  and  some  years  ago  a  machine  was  in¬ 
vented  by  which  one  person  could  guide  80  to  140 
needles,  all  working  at  the  same  time.  Several  kinds 
of  sewing-machines  can  be  used  for  embroidering. 
Embroil',  v.  a.  [Fr.  embrnuiller —  en,  and  brouiller, 
to  jumble,  mix,  or  blend  together.  SeeBROiL.]  Tocon- 
fuse;  to  confound  ;  to  perplex;  to  mingle:  to  intermix 
in  confusion;  to  involve  in  troubles  or  perplexities;  to 
entangle;  to  encumber;  to  confound;  to  distract;  to  dis¬ 
turb  ;  to  disorder ;  to  trouble. 

— v.  n.  To  be  in  commotion ;  to  become  disturbed. 

— n.  Embroilment. 
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Embroilment,  n.  A  state  of  contention,  perplexity, 
or  confusion;  disturbance. 

Einltroiize',  v.  a.  To  cover  with  bronze. 

Emit  rot  ll'el,  v.  a.  To  enclose  in  a  brothel. 

Embrown',  v.  a.  See  Imbbown. 

Enibrue',  v.  «.  See  Imbrue. 

Eni'Urun,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  llautes  Alpes,  on  the 
Durance.  'JO  m.  E.  of  Gap  ;  p'p.  5,118. 

I'.iti !> i’ll !«'  .  v.  a.  See  Imbrute. 

Em  bryo,  n.  [Fr.  embryon  ;  Gr.  embryon,  from  en,  and 
bryo,  to  be  full  of  anything,  to  swell  therewith.]  An 
organized  being  in  a  rudimentary  condition,  or  the  ru¬ 
diment  from  which,  under  favorable  circumstances,  an 
organized  body  is  to  be  developed.  —  The  beginning  or 
the  first  state  of  anything  in  its  first  rudiments  or  un¬ 
finished  state. 

( Bot .)  The  rudiment  of  the  future  plant  existing  in 
the  seed  ;  the  vegetable  foetus.  The  true  E.  is  the  essen¬ 
tial  characteristic  of  the  seed  of  flowering  plants ;  for  a 
spore,  as  the  reproductive  part  of  a  flowerless  plant  is 
called,  has  no  true  E.,  the  rudimentary  plant  being  only 
developed  from  it  after  its  separation  from  the  parent. 
The  E.  is  divided  into  three  parts,  corresponding  to  the 
root,  stem,  and  leaves  of  the  perfect  plant,  termed,  re¬ 
spectively,  the  radicle ,  the  plumule,  and  the  cotyledons. 
These  parts  may  be  readily  recognized  in  many  seeds, 
especially  when  the  process  of  germination  is  a  little 
advanced.  Plants  which  have  seeds  with  2  cotyledons 
are  called  dicotyledonous,  and  those  having  seeds  com¬ 
monly  possessing  but  one  cotyledon  are  said  to  be  mono- 
cotyledonous.  Flowerless  plants  are  said  to  be  acotyle- 
donous.  When  albumen  is  present  in  a  seed,  the  size 
of  the  E.  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  its  quantity ;  thus  in 
grasses  there  is  a  larger  deposit  of  albumen,  but  a  very 
small  E. ;  while  in  the  nettle  the  E.  is  large  and  the  al¬ 
bumen  small.  When  the  E.  is  external  to  the  albumen 
and  in  contact  with  the  integuments,  as  in  grasses,  it  is 
said  to  be  external ;  when  it  is  surrounded  by  the  albu¬ 
men  on  all  sides,  except  at  its  radicular  extremity,  as  in 
the  pansy,  it  is  said  to  be  internal.  The  E.  is  so  tena¬ 
cious  of  life  under  favorable  circumstances,  that  there 
are  well  attested  instances  of  its  having  preserved  its 
vitality  much  beyond  1,000  years. 

(Physiol.)  A  term  applied  to  the  foetus  in  utern,  be¬ 
fore  the  5th  month  of  pregnancy,  from  its  growth  re¬ 
sembling  the  budding  of  a  plant.  —  See  Ovum. 

—a.  Pertaining  to,  or  noting,  anything  in  its  first  rudi¬ 
ments  or  unfinished  state. 

Embryog’en  ic,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  development 
of  an  embryo. 

Embryos'eny,  n.  [Gr.  embryon,  embryo,  and  gennau, 
to  produce.]  The  science  of  the  production  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  embryos. 

Eml>ryog’'ony,  n.  [Gr.  embryon,  embryo ;  and  gone, 
generation.]  ( Anat .)  The  formation  of  embryos. 

Broussais. 

Einbryog'raphy,  n.  [Gr.  embryon,  and  graphe,  de¬ 
scription.]  The  description  of  embryos. 

Enihryolog'ical,  a.  Belonging,  or  relating,  to  em¬ 
bryology. 

Enibryol'ogist,  n.  One  skilled  in  embryology. 

Embryol'ogy,  n.  [Gr.  embryon,  and  logos,  discourse, 
legein ,  to  speak ;  Fr.  embryologie .]  The  study  of  the 
mode  of  formation  of  the  foetus. 

Ein'bryon,  n.  Same  as  Embryo,  (r.) 

— a.  Unfinished;  embryonic. 

Em'bryonal,  a.  That  belongs  to  an  embryo ;  einbry- 
onary. 

Em'bryonary .  a.  Relating  or  belonging  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  an  embryo. 

Ein'bryonate,  Em'bryonated,  a.  Embryonal. 

Embryon'ic,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  embryo,  or  in  the 
state  of  one. 

Enibryot'ic,  a.  Same  as  embryonic. 

Einbryot'omy,  n.  [Fr.  embryotumie,  from  Gr.  em¬ 
bryon,  and  temnein,  to  cut,  tome,  a  cutting.]  (Surg.)  The 
operation  of  cutting  the  foetus  out  of  the  womb. 

Em'bryous,  a.  Embryonic. 

Em bli  <lo,  in  New  Mexico,  a  village  near  a  pass  of  the 
same  name,  about  50  m.  N.  of  Santa  Fe. 

Em'den,  in  Hanover.  See  Embden. 

Em'elinc,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Jackson  co.,  about  27 
m.  S.  by  W.  of  Dubuque. 

Emend',  v.  a.  Same  as  Amend,  (r.) 

Emend'able,  a.  Amendable,  (r.) 

Ememla'tion,  n.  [  Lat.  emendalio,  from  emendo,  emen- 
datus  —  e,  and  mendum,  a  fault,  an  error.]  Act  of  cor¬ 
recting  faults  or  errors;  a  correcting  what  is  erroneous 
or  faulty;  an  alteration  for  the  better;  correction; 
correction  of  an  error  or  fault. 

Eni'endator,  n.  [Lat.]  A  corrector  of  errors  or  faults 
in  writings;  one  who  corrects  or  improves. 

Emend'atory,  a.  [L.  Lat.  emendatorius.]  Contrib¬ 
uting  to  emendation. 

Eni'erald,  n.  [Fr.  ime.rawle..]  (Min.)  A  variety  of  beryl, 
q.  v.  It  is  a  precious  stone,  of  a  bright  rich  deep-green 
color,  occurring  in  hexagonal  prisms,  in  granite,  gneiss, 
and  mica  rocks.  It  is  a  little  less  hard  than  beryl. 
The  rich  color  is  due  to  oxide  of  chromium.  The  most 
celebrated  modern  locality  of  the  E.  is  Muzo,  in  New 
Granada,  in  a  limestone  containing  cretaceous  fossils. 
Fine  specimens  occur  in  Peru,  and  inferior  ones  in  Ba¬ 
varia,  India,  and  Mt.  Zalora  in  Upper  Egypt.  It  is  said 
this  latter  locality  was  the  only  one  known  to  the  an¬ 
cients. 

(Printing.)  A  type,  in  size  between  Minion  and  Non¬ 
pareil. 

(Her.)  The  green  tincture ;  vert. 

EHl'eralri,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of  Faribault 
co.,  5  m.  E.  of  Blue  Earth  City.  Pop.  (1897)  about  850. 

Emerald,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Adams  co. 


— A  village  and  township  of  Paulding  io.,  about  61  m. 
W.S.W.  of  Toledo. 

Ein  erald.  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  St.  Croix  co., 
about  80  m.  N.E.  of  Hudson. 

Emerald  Grove,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-vill.  of  Rockco. 

Em'erald-gxeen,  n.  (Paint.)  A  light-green  pig¬ 
ment  prepared  from  arseniate  of  copper;  the  Scheeles 
green. 

Emerald-nickel,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Zaratite,  q.  v. 

Emerge',  v.  n.  [Lat.  emerge —  e,  ex,  and  mergo,  to  dip, 
to  dip  in,  to  plunge  into  water,  to  sink.  See  Merge.] 
To  come  forth  or  up ;  to  arise ;  to  rise  out  of  a  fluid  or 
other  covering  or  surrounding  substance;  to  issue;  to 
proceed  from  ;  to  reappear  after  being  eclipsed ;  to  leave, 
as  the  sphere  of  the  obscuring  object.  —  To  rise  out  of 
a  state  of  depression  or  obscurity ;  to  rise  into  view. 

Emergence,  or  Emer'gency,  n.  [L.  Lat.  emergentia.] 
Act  of  emerging  or  rising  out  of  a  fluid  or  other  cover¬ 
ing  or  surrounding  matter;  act  of  rising  or  starting  into 
view;  act  of  issuing  from,  or  quitting;  a  sudden  occa¬ 
sion  ;  an  unexpected  event;  unforeseen  casualty;  press¬ 
ing  necessity;  urgency;  exigency. 

Emer'gent.  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  emergens.']  Rising  out 
of  a  fluid  or  anything  that  covers  or  surrounds ;  issuing 
or  proceeding  from  ;  rising  out  of  a  depressed  state,  or 
from  obscurity ;  coming  suddenly ;  sudden ;  casual ; 
unexpected. 

Emer'gently,  adv.  By  emerging. 

Eiiier'gentness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  emer¬ 
gent. 

Emer'ited,  a.  [Fr.  emirite ;  Lat.  emeritus,  from  e,  ex, 
and  rnereo,  or  mereor,  to  deserve,  to  merit.]  Allowed  to 
have  done  sufficient  public  service. 

Emerit  us,  n. ;  pi.  Emeriti.  [Lat., one  who  has  served 
out  his  time,  from  emerere,  emereri,  to  obtain  by  ser¬ 
vice,  to  serve  out  one’s  term,  from  e,  out,  and  merere, 
mereri,  to  merit,  earn,  serve.]  (Homan  Antiq.)  This 
name  was  given  to  soldiers  who  had  fulfilled  the  legal 
term  of  military  service. 

— a.  Applied  in  colleges  and  universities  to  professors 
who,  after  meritorious  services,  are  honorably  discharged 
on  account  of  age,  &c. 

Em'erocls,  or  Emeuoids,  n.  [Corrupted  from  hemor¬ 
rhoids;  Gr.  haimor-rms,  usually  plural  haimor-roides 
(phlebes,  veins,  being  understood),  veins  liable  to  dis¬ 
charge  blood — haima,  blood,  and  rheo,  to  flow.]  (Med.) 
Livid,  painful,  and  bleeding  tubercles  about  the  anus  ; 
hemorrhoids ;  1’iles,  q.  v. 

Einersed',  a.  (Bot.)  Standing  out  of,  or  raised  above 
water. 

Emer'sion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  emergo,  emersum.  See 
Emerge.]  Act  of  rising  out  of  a  fluid  or  other  covering 
or  surrounding  substance. 

(Astron.)  The  reappearance  of  a  heavenly  body  after 
an  eclipse;  the  reappearance  of  a  star  which  has  been 
hid  by  the  effulgence  of  the  sun’s  light. 

Em'erson,  Ralph  Waldo,  a  celebrated  American  poet 
and  essayist,  was  born  in  Boston,  1803,  and  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Harvard  College,  1821.  Having  turned  his  at¬ 
tention  to  theology,  he  was  ordained  minister  of  the 
Second  Unitarian  Church  of  Boston ;  but  soon  after 
formed  peculiar  views  with  regard  to  forms  of  worship, 
abandoned  his  profession,  and,  retiring  to  the  quiet 
village  of  Concord,  devoted  himself  to  his  favorite  study 
—  the  nature  of  man,  and  his  relation  to  the  universe. 
In  1S38,  Mr.  E.  published  Literary  Ethics,  an  Oration; 
and  in  1S39,  Nature,  an  Essay.  In  1841,  he  published 
The  Method  of  Nature,  Man  the  Reformer,  several  lec¬ 
tures,  and  the  first  series  of  his  Essays,  the  second  se¬ 
ries  of  which  appeared  in  1844.  In  i846,  he  published 
a  volume  of  poems.  In  1848,  he  travelled  in  England, 
where  he  delivered  lectures  on  The  Mind  and  Manners 
of  the  19  th  Century,  and  in  1849  delivered  the  series  en¬ 
titled  Representative  Men.  In  1852,  in  connection  with 
Mr.  W.  II.  Channing,  he  published  the  Memoir  of 
Margaret  Fuller,  Marchioness  d'Ossoli.  Mr.  E.,  in  1856, 
published  a  work  entitled  English  Trails,  and  in  1860, 
The  Conduct  of  Life.  He  delivered,  at  Concord,  an 
oration  on  the  death  of  President  Lincoln  in  1865,  and 
received  the  degree  of  l.l.d.  from  Harvard  University 
in  1866.  He  has  contributed  largely  to  periodicals. 
Some  of  his  works  have  been  translated  into  French, 
and  have  excited  considerable  admiration  among  the 
Parisian  Transcendent.ilists.  He  is  unquestionably  one 
of  the  most  eminent  modern  philosophers  of  the  Pan¬ 
theistic  school,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  person¬ 
ifications  of  American  genius.  D.  April  27,  1882. 

Elll'erson,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Gratiot 
county. 

Em'erson,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Marion  co., 
abt.  25  m.  N.W.  of  Hannibal. 

Em'erson,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-village  of  Dixon  co.,  abt. 
33  m.  S.  of  Ponca. 

Em'ery,  n.  [From  Cape  Emeri,  in  the  island  of  Naxos.] 
(Min.)  A  variety  of  corundum,  consisting  mainly  of 
alumina,  combined  with  a  small  quantity  of  silica,  per¬ 
oxide  of  iron,  and  a  little  water.  E.  occurs  in  Spain, 
Asia  Minor,  in  the  Greek  islands,  and  in  the  island 
whence  it  takes  its  name.  Ground  to  powder  of  differ¬ 
ent  degrees  of  fineness,  it  is  much  used  in  the  arts  as  a 
polishing-powder.  It  is  mostly  employed  attached  to 
cloth  or  paper. 

Em'ery,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Fulton  co. 

Em'erylite,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Margarite,  q.  v. 

Emery's  Hills,  in  Maine,  a  post-office  of  York  co. 

Emery’s  River,  in  E.  Tennessee,  rises  in  Morgan  co., 
and  flows  S.  into  Clinch  River,  in  Roane  co. 

Em'esis,  n.  [Gr.,  from  emea,  to  vomit.]  (Med.)  A 
vomiting. 

Emet'ic,  n.  [Gr.  emeticos,  from  emca,  to  vomit.]  (Med.) 
A  class  of  drugs  which  produce  vomiting,  by  the  in¬ 


fluence  of  some  peculiar  and  specific  action  on  the 
nerves  of  the  stomach,  and  independent  of  smell,  taste, 
or  local  irritation.  There  are  few  diseases  to  which 
man  is  subject,  especially  active  diseases,  in  which 
emetics  may  not  only  be  found  useful,  but  often  of  the 
most  signal  service,  not  only  by  removing  expeditiously 
from  the  system  some  crude  or  offensive  substance 
doing  hurt  by  its  presence,  but  by  the  reactionary  in¬ 
fluence  they  exercise  as  stimulants,  and  also  by  the 
after-effects  on  the  bowels  and  skin.  E.  also  act  power¬ 
fully  as  febrifuges  in  acute  fevers  and  inflammations 
by  the  nausea  and  relaxation  they  cause  when  ju¬ 
diciously  employed  —  in  other  words,  by  preventing 
them  acting  as  emetics,  and  giving  them  in  such  doses 
as  will  produce  all  the  nausea  and  sickness  without  the 
consummation  and  vomiting.  E.  are  either  of  the 
mineral  or  vegetable  kingdom :  belonging  to  the  mineral 
are  mercury,  sulphate,  antimony  tartrate  and  sulpliuret, 
copper  sulphate,  and  zinc  sulphate  ;  and  of  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  are  included  ipecacuanha,  squills,  mustard,  camo¬ 
mile-tea,  asarabacca,  and  tobacco.  E.  should  never  be 
administered  to  a  patient  who  is  disposed  to  apoplexy,  or 
to  a  tendency  of  blood  to  the  head,  or  when  the  patient 
is  liable  to  hemorrhage  from  any  organ,  or  is  subject  to 
hernia.  During  pregnancy,  also,  E.  must  be  avoided. 

Emet'ic,  Emet'ieal,  a.  Inducing  to  vomit;  causing 
vomiting. 

Eniet'ieally,  adv.  So  as  to  provoke  to  vomit. 

Em'etine,  n.  (Che.m.)  A  substance  discovered,  in  1817, 
by  Pelletier  in  ipecacuanha.  It  is  white,  pulverulent, 
and  bitter;  easily  soluble  in  hot  water  and  alcohol, and 
intensely  emetic.  It  exists  in  ipecacuanha  to  the 
amount  of  about  16  per  cent.,  and  appears  to  be  the  sole 
cause  of  its  emetic  property. 

Em'eto-oatliar'tic,  a.  (Med.)  Notingaremedy  which 
at  the  same  time  excites  vomiting  and  purging. 

Einelol  ogy.  n.  [Gr.  emetos,  vomiting,  and  logos,  dis¬ 
course.]  A  treatise  on  vomiting  and  emetics. 

E'oneu,  Emew,  n.  (Znbl.)  See  Emu. 

Emeute', (d-mut',) n.  [Fr.]  An  uproar;  ariot;  apopular 
outbreak  or  disturbance. 

Emiea'tion,  n.  [Lat.  emicatio.]  Sparkling;  flying  off 
in  small  particles. 

Emic'tion,  n.  [Lat.  emictum.]  Urine;  what  is  voided 
by  the  urinary  passages. 

Ein'igrnnt,  a.  [See  Emigrate.]  Removing  or  having 
removed,  from  one  place  or  country  to  another  distant 
place,  with  a  view  to  reside. 

— n.  One  who  removes  his  habitation,  or  quits  one  coun¬ 
try  or  region  to  settle  in  another. 

Lm  igrafe,  v.  a.  [Fr.  emigrer ;  Lat.  emigro,  emigratus 
— e,  ex,  and  migro,  to  remove  from  one  place  to  another. 
See  Migrate.]  To  depart  or  remove ;  to  quit  one  coun¬ 
try,  state,  or  region,  and  settle  in  another;  to  remove 
from  one  country  or  state  to  another  lor  the  purpose  of 
residence. 

Emigration,  n.  [Fr.  Emigration.]  The  movement  of 
one  or  a  number  of  people  out  of  one  place  or  country 
with  a  view  to  their  settling  in  another,  into  which 
they  are  said  to  immigrate,  (Lat.  in,  and  migrare.) 
Persons  coming  from  Europe,  or  Canada,  with  a  view'  of 
settling  in  the  U.  States,  should  be  called  immigrants, and 
not  emigrants,  as  they  are  commonlv.  See  Immigrat.on. 

Emi  gra'litmal.  a.  Relating  to  emigration. 

Emigra'tionist,  n.  An  advocate  of  emigration. 

Emigres,  (em’e-graiz,)  n.pl.  (French  Hist.)  A  term 
applied  to  those  indhiduals  who  left  France  during  the 
revolution.  After  the  taking  of  the  Bastile,  the  princes 
of  the  royal  family,  Monsieur  (Louis  XVIII.),  the  Count 
d’Artois  (Charles  X  ),  and  the  Prince  de  Conde,  de¬ 
parted  from  France.  They  were  speedily  followed,  in 
1791,  by  all  those  who  considered  that  their  rights,  privi¬ 
leges,  and  property  had  been  interfered  with  improperly. 
Noblemen  let t  their  estates  and  domains;  officers,  with 
large  numbers  of  private  soldiers,  priests,  monks,  and 
private  individuals,  passed  over  into  Germany,  Belgium, 
Holland.  Switzerland,  and  Piedmont.  Very  few  of  the 
emigre.-,  had  been  able  to  save  any  property,  and  the 
greater  proportion  were  consequently  soon  in  a  dreadful 
state  of  destitution.  The  princes  themselves  formed  a 
court  at  Coblenz,  with  a  government,  ministers,  and  a 
court  of  justice.  Communications  were  kept  up  with 
the  foreign  courts,  and  thus  the  feelings  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  party  in  France  were  more  and  more  embittered 
against  them.  At  last  a  body  of  Emigres,  under  the 
command  of  the  Prince  de  Conde,  followed  the  Prussian 
army  into  Champagne.  The  republican  government 
immediately  put  the  strongest  laws  in  force  against  the 
emigres.  Any  person  found  assisting  or  favoring  them 
in  any  way  was  condemned  to  death,  and  the  lands  of 
all  emigres  were  confiscated.  Although  many  of  them 
had  refused  to  fight  against  their  country,  30,000  per¬ 
sons  were  put  upon  the  list,  and  condemned  to  perpet¬ 
ual  exile  from  the  soil  of  France.  The  last  attempt 
made  by  the  emigres  to  penetrate  into  France  by  force  of 
arms  was  in  1795,  at  Quiberon.  The  attempt  was  a  fail¬ 
ure,  and  the  force  belonging  to  the  Prince  de  Conde  was 
broken  up  after  the  peace  of  Luneville,  and  sought  a 
refuge  in  Russia.  Under  the  Directory,  many  of  the 
emigres  tried  to  return  to  France,  and  in  1801.  Napo¬ 
leon  I.  granted  them  a  general  amnesty.  By  the  largest 
proportion  this  was  hailed  with  delight,  and  they  re¬ 
turned  to  their  native  land.  Many,  however,  did  not  re¬ 
turn  until  after  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.  Those 
who  had  remained  loyal  received  many  honors  from  the 
king,  but  were  unable  to  regain  their  estates  or  their 
privileges,  on  account  of  the  charter  of  1814.  In  1825, 
those  emigres  who  had  lost  their  landed  estates  receive*! 
a  compensation  of  30,000,000  francs  yearly,  on  the  cap¬ 
ital  ot  1,000,000.000  francs.  This  grant  was,  however, 
repealed  during  the  July  revolution  of  IS30. 
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Em'ig-sville.  in  P- n nsylrania,  a  post-village  of  York 
co.,  abt.  0  m.  N.  of  York. 

Em'llie,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Bucks  co. 

Eni'iin.  (Script.)  A  warlike  race,  who  in  the  time  of 
Abraham  occupied  the  country  beyond  the  Jordan, 
afterwards  possessed  by  the  Moabites.  (Gen.  xiv.  5; 
Deut.  ii.  10.) 

Em'inence.  Ein'inoiioy,  n.  [Fr.  Eminence.  See 
Eminent.]  Projection;  prominence;  elevated  ground; 
elevation;  height;  a  hill.  —  Highest  part;  summit;  top. 
—  A  conspicuous  place  or  position.  —  Exaltation;  high 
rank;  distinction;  fame;  celebrity. 

— A  title  of  honor  borne  in  Europe  by  various  dignitaries 
at  different  times ;  but  appropriated  to  cardinals  by  a 
papal  decree  of  the  year  1630. 

Eill'inence,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Logan  co.,  abt. 
40  m.  N.N.E.  of  Springfield. 

Em'inence.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Morgan  co., 
abt.  85  m.  W.S.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Eill'inence.  in  Kentucky,  a  post-town  of  Henry  co.,  abt. 
40  m.  E.  of  Louisville.  Pop.  (1890)  1,002. 

Eill'inence,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Shannon 
co.,  on  Current  River,  abt.  120  m.  S.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Eill'inence,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Schoharie  co. 

Ein'inent,  a.  [Fr.  eminent;  Lat.  eminent.]  Rising  up 
to  be  above  others;  high;  lofty;  elevated;  exalted; 
exalted  in  rank;  high  in  office;  dignified;  distinguished; 
conspicuous;  prominent;  famous;  illustrious. 

Eminent  l>oniain,  re.  (Law.)  The  power  to  take 
private  property  for  public  use.  It  is  well  settled  that 
such  power  exists  only  in  cases  where  the  public  exigency 
demands  its  exercise.  Whether  the  exercise  of  the  right 
is  justifiable  in  cases  where  the  statute  does  not  provide 
compensation  is  unsettled. 

Eni'inently,  aclv.  In  a  high  degree;  in  a  degree  to 
attract  observation. 

Emini'ja,  in  Dakota,  the  old  name  of  a  frontier  village 
in  what  is  now  Minnehaha  co.,  South  Dakota,  about  60 
miles  N.  E.  of  Yankton. 

Emir,  (em'eer.)  n.  [Ar.,  chief  or  lord.]  The  term  applied 
to  all  independent  chieftains  in  the  East,  and  in  the 
north  of  Africa.  The  Caliphs  took  the  title  of  Emir-al- 
Numenia  (chief  or  commander  of  the  faithful).  The 
title  is  now  given  by  prescriptive  usage  to  all  real  or 
supposed  descendants  of  Mahomet  by  his  son-in-law  Ali, 
and  his  daughter  Fatima.  These  are  numerous  through¬ 
out  the  Turkish  dominions ;  but  their  prerogatives  are 
unimportant,  the  principal  being  their  exclusive  right 
to  wear  turbans  of  a  green  color,  which  was  a  favorite 
with  the  prophet.  The  title  is  also  applied  to  the  rulers  of 
provinces,  and  in  connection  with  different  words  desig¬ 
nates  different  offices.  The  master  of  horse  to  the  sultan 
is  called  A’-Achor ;  the  standard-bearer,  2?-Alem;  the 
surveyor  of  markets,  A’.-Razaar ;  and  the  leader  of  car¬ 
avans  of  pilgrims  to  Mecca,  £.-IIadji. 

Em  issary,  n.  [Fr.  tmissaire;  Lat.  emissarius,  from 
emitto.  See  Emit.]  One  sent  forth  or  out;  a  person  sent 
on  a  mission:  a  person  sent  on  a  private  message  or 
business;  a  secret  agent;  a  spy. 

(Anat.)  Vessels  through  which  the  excretions  take 
place. 

. — a.  Looking  about ;  prying. 

Em is'sion.  n.  [Fr.  emission;  Lat.  emissio,  from  emitto.'] 
Act  of  sending  or  throwing  out;  an  issuing  out;  that 
which  is  sent  out  or  issued. 

Emis'sive,  a.  Sending  out;  emitting. 

Emis'sory,  a.  (Anat.)  Applied  to  ducts,  especially  to 
certain  veins,  which  convey  fluids  out  of  the  body. 

Emit',  v.  a.  [Lat.  emitto  —  e,  ex,  and  mitto,  to  send.  See 
Mission.]  To  send  forth  or  out;  to  throw  or  give  out; 
to  let  fly;  to  discharge;  to  dart  or  shoot;  to  issue  forth, 
as  an  order  or  decree. 

Emit'tent,  a.  Sending  out;  emitting. 

Eni'Ienton.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Venango 
co.,  on  the  Alleghany  River,  abt.  20  m.  S.S.E.  of  Franklin. 

Em'mn.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  White  co.,  abt.  2  m. 
N.E.  of  the  Little  Wabash  River. 

Emmanuel,  (em-mdn'u-el.)  [  I  leb.,  God  with  us.]  A  title 
of  Christ,  indicating  the  mystery  and  reality  of  his  being 
God  in  human  nature.  (Isa.  vii.  14,  viii.  8;  Matt.  i.  23.) 

Em'maus.  the  village  where  Christ  revealed  himself  to 
two  of  his  disciples,  on  the  afternoon  of  his  resurrection- 
day.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  locate  it  at  the  ancient  Nico- 
poiis,  20  m.  W.N.W.  of  Jerusalem. 

Em'maus,  in  Indiana,  a  former  P.  0.  of  Wabash  co. 

Em'maus,  or  Emails,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village 
of  Lehigh  co..  6  in.  S.W.  of  Allentown:  pop.  abt.  900, 
mostly  Moravians.  See  Emails. 

Eill'inaville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Fulton  co. 

Ein'men,  two  rivers  of  Switzerland,  one  rising  in  the 
Bernese  Oberland,  and,  after  a  course  of  45  m.,  joining 
the  Aar,  2  m.  from  Soleure;  the  other  also  rising  in  the 
Bernese  Oberland,  and,  after  a  course  of  30  m.,  joining 
the  Reuss  2  m.  from  Lucerne.  The  valley  of  the  first  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  Switzerland. 

Emmen'asogue,  n.  |Gr.  emmenia.  the  menses,  and 
ago,  I  drive  or  expel.]  (Med.)  A  medicine  to  promote 
menstrual  discharges. 

Emmeuol'ogry,  re.  [Gr.  emmenia,  and  logos,  a  dis¬ 
course.]  (Med.)  A  treatise  on  menstruation. 

Em'met,  re.  [Sax.  iXmytta,  drnet;  0.  Ger.  amieza,  an 
emmet,  from  emazic,  constant,  sedulous;  Lith.  amzis,  a 
space  of  time,  duration  of  time.]  An  ant  or  pismire,  so 
named  from  its  industrious  and  persevering  habits.  See 
Formocim. 

Em'meriell,  a  town  of  Prussia,  on  the  Rhine,  5  miles 
from  Cleves.  Manuf.  Woollens,  hosiery,  &c. 

Em'met.  Robert,  an  Irish  revolutionist,  b.  in  Dublin, 
1778.  E.  was  a  member  of  the  bar,  and  a  highly  gifted 
and  estimable  man.  Becoming  associated  with  the 
secret  society  called  the  “  United  Irishmen,”  he  became 


involved  in  the  revolutionary  troubles  of  1802-3,  and 
was  arrested,  tried,  and  sentenced  to  death,  which  he 
suffered,  20th  Sept.,  1803.  E.  was  engaged  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  J.  P.  Curran 
(q.  v.),  who,  after  the  untimely  death  of  her  lover,  died 
of  a  broken  heart.  This  event  gave  rise  to  one  of  the 
poet  Moore’s  finest  “  Melodies,”  —  “  She  is  far  from  the 
land  where  her  young  hero  sleeps.” 

Em'mett,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Wilkinson  co.,  about 
40  m.  E.  of  Macon. 

Em'mett,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  McDonough 
county. 

Em'mett.  in  Iowa,  a  N.N.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Minne¬ 
sota;  area,  about  450  sq.m.  Rivers.  Des  Moines,  and 
one  or  two  smaller  streams.  There  are  several  small 
lakes  near  the  N.E.  border.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  gen¬ 
erally  fertile.  Cop.  Estherville.  Pop.  8,000. 

— A  township  of  Emmett  co. 

Em'mett.  or  Em'met,  in  Michigan,  a  N.  co.  of  the 
lower  peninsula,  bordering  on  Lake  Michigan  ;  area, 
438  sq.  m.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Harbor 
Springs.  Pop.  (1894)  10,381. 

Emmett,  or  Emmet,  in  Michigan,  a  flourishing 
township  of  Calhoun  co. 

— A  post-township  in  the  N.W.  part  of  St.  Clair  co. 

Emmett,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Paulding  co. 

Emmett,  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  and  township  of  Dodge 
county,  about  40  m.  E.N.E.  of  Madison. 

Em'mettsburgp,  in  Iowa,  a  city,  cap.  of  Palo  Alto  co., 
on  the  west  fork  of  Des  Moines  river,  abt.  55  m.  N.N.W. 
of  Fort  Dodge.  Has  manuf.  interests  and  a  large  general 
trade.  Also  called  Emm etsburg.  Pop.  (1897)  abt.  2,000. 

Em'mettsville,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Randolph 
co.,  abt.  75  m.  E.N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Emmew',  v.  a.  To  confine ;  to  coop  up. 

Ilium  it  tsliil  rg,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Fred¬ 
erick  co.,  abt.  50  m.  N.W.  of  Baltimore.  It  is  the  seat 
of  St.  Mary’s  College. 

Em'monite,  re.  (Min.)  Same  as  Strontianite  (q.  e.). 

Elll'nionshiirg,  in  New  York,  a  P.  O.  of  Fulton  co. 

Em'morton,  in  Maryland,  a  P.  O.  of  Harford  co. 

Einolles'cenee,  re.  [Lat.  e,  out,  and  mollescere,  to 
become  soft.]  The  softening  of  a  metal  in  beginning  to 
melt. 

Emol'liate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  emollio,  emollitus  —  e,  ex,  and 
mnllio,  from  mollis,  soft,  tender.]  To  soften ;  to  render 
effeminate. 

Eiiiol'lient,  a.  [Lat.  emolliens.]  Softening;  making 
supple:  acting  as  an  emollient. 

— re.  (Med.)  An  external  application  which  softens, 
soothes,  or  allays  irritation,  and  alleviates  inflammatory 
soreness,  swelling,  and  pain.  E.  of  honey,  gum,  sugar, 
and  eggs  are  among  the  chief  internal  articles;  and 
poultices,  fomentations,  and  hot  water,  the  best  of  the 
external. 

Emolli'tion,  re.  The  act  of  softening,  (r.) 

Emol'iunent,  re.  [Lat.  emolumentum,  a  laborious  mov¬ 
ing  out,  from  emolior,  to  move  out  with  effort  —  e,  and 
molior,  to  exert  one’s  self,  from  moles,  a  shapeless,  heavy 
mass.  See  Mole.]  The  result  of  effort;  gain;  advan¬ 
tage;  the  profit  arising  from  office  or  employment. — 
That  which  is  received  as  a  compensation  for  services. 
— Profit :  advantage,  in  a  general  sense. 

Emalument'al,  a.  Useful;  yielding  profit. 

Ein'ory,  in  California,  a  township  of  Stanislaus  co., 
abt.  24  m.  S.E.  of  Stockton ;  pop.  about  800. 

Ein'ory.  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Washington  co. 

Emo'tion,  re.  [Lat.  emotio,  from  emoveo,  emotus  - — e.  ex, 
and  moveo,  to  move.]  A  moving  away;  a  stirring  or 
rousing  up;  a  moving  of  the  mind  :  mental  excitement ; 
any  agitation  of  mind,  or  excitement  of  sensibility ; 
feeling;  agitation;  perturbation;  tremor. 

(Phil.)  A  state  of  feeling  awakened  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  the  intellect,  and  manifesting  its  existence  and 
character  by  some  sensible  effect  on  the  body.  An  E. 
differs  from  a  sensatiou  in  not  springing  directly  from 
an  affection  of  the  body;  and  according  to  Lord  Karnes, 
an  emotion  differs  from  a  passion  in  this,  that  it  passes 
away  without  exciting  any  desire,  whereas  a  passion  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  desire.  Emotions,  regarded  in  themselves, 
can  hardly  be  called  springs  of  action.  They  tend  rather 
to  quiescence  and  contemplation,  fixing  the  attention 
on  the  objects  or  occurrences  which  have  excited  them. 
But  they  combine  with  springs  of  action,  and  give  them 
a  character  and  a  coloring. 

Emo'tion,  v.  a.  To  move;  to  excite. 

Enip.  A  contraction  for  Emperor,  and  Empress. 

Empale',  v.  a.  [Fr.  empaler,  from  L.  Lat.  impalare — 
in,  and  pains,  a  pale,  a  stake.]  To  fence  or  fortify  with 
pales  or  stakes  ;  to  set  a  line  of  stakes  or  posts  for  de¬ 
fence;  to  inclose;  to  surround.  —  To  put  to  death  by 
fixing  on  a  stake. 

Empaled',  p.  a.  Fenced  or  fortified  with  stakes;  in¬ 
closed  ;  shut  in.  —  Fixed  on  a  stake. 

EiiiB>ale'ment,  re.  [Fr.]  A  fencing,  fortifying,  or  inclos¬ 
ing  with  stakes.  —  A  terrible  mode  of  torture  and  death  in 
vogue  among  the  Romans,  and  till  lately  of  common  prac¬ 
tice  among  the  Turks.  The  mode  was,  to  run  a  long,  sharp 
stake  through  the  body,  and  out  at  the  shoulder,  and, 
fixing  the  end  firmly  in  the  ground,  !»ave  the  writhing 
wretch  to  expire  on  this  inhuman  spit. 

“  Anri  when  I  have  the  bloody  Hector  found, 

Empale  him  with  your  weapons  round  about."  —  Shake. 

(Bot.)  The  calyx  of  a  plant. 

(Her.)  A  conjunction  of  coats  of  arms,  pale-wise. 

Empan'el,  v.  a.  and  re.  See  Impanel. 

Enipar'ailise,  v.  a.  See  Imparadise. 

Em  park',  v.  re.  [Em  and  park.]  To  form  into  a  park ; 
to  inclose,  as  with  a  fence. 

Emparlance,  re.  See  Imparlance. 


Enipasm’,  re.  [Fr.  empasme,  from  Gr.  empassrin,  to 
sprinkle  in  or  on,  from  em,  for  ere,  in,  and  passein,  to 
sprinkle.]  A  powder  for  sprinkling  the  body,  or  a  dis¬ 
eased  part  of  it,  to  deprive  it  of  an  offensive  odor. 

Empasi'Mioii,  v.  a.  See  Impassion. 

Enipas'sionate,  a.  See  Impassionate. 

Em  peach',  v.  a.  See  Impeach. 

Eiii  pearl',  v.  a.  To  cover  with  pearls,  or  anything  re¬ 
sembling  pearls. 

Empedocles,  (em-ped' o-kle.es,)  a  Greek  philosopher, 
whose  doctrines  were  in  some  points  allied  to  those  of 
Pythagoras,  was  born  about  b.  c.  460,  at  Agrigentum,  in 
Sicily.  The  sovereignty  was  offered  him  by  his  fellow- 
citizens;  but  being  a  friend  to  pure  democracy,  he  re¬ 
fused  it,  and  established  a  popular  government.  He  was 
skilled  in  philosophy,  poetry,  and  medicine.  Some  frag¬ 
ments  of  his  writings,  all  in  verse,  are  still  extant  Lu¬ 
cretius  studied,  admired,  and  imitated,  in  his  own  great 
poem,  the  works  of  Empedocles.  E.  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  philosopher  who  taught  the  doctrine  of  the 
“  four  elements.”  The  time  and  manner  of  his  death  are 
uncertain ;  the  story  of  his  having  thrown  himself  into 
the  crater  of  Mt.  .Etna  being,  in  all  probability,  a  fiction. 

Em'peress,  re.  Same  as  Empress,  q.  v. 

Em  peror,  re.  [Fr.  empereur ;  Lat.  imperator.  from  m- 
pero,  to  command  —  in,  and  paro,  to  prepare,  to  furnish, 
to  order.]  (Hist.)  The  Romans  distinguished  their  suc¬ 
cessful  generals  by  the  title  Imperator,  which  was  as¬ 
sumed  by  Julius  Ciesar  on  his  elevation  to  the  perpetual 
dictatorship,  b.  c.  46.  The  succession  of  Roman  empe¬ 
rors  dates  from  Augustus  Caesar,  b.  c.  27,  and  that  of  the 
Eastern  emperors  from  Yalens,  in  364.  Charlemagne 
was  crowned  Emperor  of  the  West  in  800.  The  Ottoman 
empire  began  under  Ottoman  or  Othman  I.,  in  1299.  The 
Czar  Peter  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias  in  1721,  and  Napoleon  I.  that  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  May  18,  1804,  in  which  year  Francis  II.  of  Ger¬ 
many  adopted  the  style  of  Emperor  of  Austria,  and 
renounced  (lie  German  imperial  title  in  1806.  Brazil 
became  an  independent  empire  under  Dom  Pedro  IV.  in 
1825.  The  empire  of  Germany  was  reestablished  Jan. 
18,  1871;  and  Queen  Victoria  assumed  the  title  of  Em¬ 
press  of  India  iu  1876. 

Emperor-moth,  re.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  the  European 
moth,  of  the  genus  Saturnia,  q.  v. 

Eni'petra'cese,  re.  [From  Gr.  ere,  upon,  and  petros,  a 
stone;  alluding  to  the  places  of  its  natural  growth.] 
(Bot.)  The  Crowberry  family,  an  order  of  plants,  alli¬ 
ance  Euphorhiales.  Diag.  Definite,  ascending,  anatro- 
pal  ovules,  and  an  inferior  radicle.  They  are  small, 
heath-like,  evergreen 
shrubs,  mostly  natives 
of  N.  Europe  and  N. 

America.  Flowers  di¬ 
oecious.  Calyx  consist¬ 
ing  of  hypogynous,  im¬ 
bricated  scales.  Sta¬ 
mens  equal  in  number 
to  the  inner  sepals, 
and  alternate  with 
them.  Ovary  3-9- 
celled,  with  a  single 
erect  ovule  in  each 
cell.  Styles  short  or 
a  1  t  ogetlier  wanting. 

Stigmas  lobed,  and 
often  lacerated.  Fruit 
drupe  seated  in  the 
persistent  calyx,  con¬ 
taining  3-9  bony  nu¬ 
cules.  Seeds  solitary 
ascending,  albumi¬ 
nous.  Radicle  inferior. 

The  leaves  and  fruit 
are  generally  slightly 
acid.  The  berries  of 
E mpet rum  negrum, 
the  crowberry,  are 
eaten  in  the  very  cold 
parts  of  Europe,  and 
are  also  employed  in 
Greenland  to  prepare  a  fermented  liquor.  Also  used  in 
the  preparation  of  a  beverage  which  is  said  to  have  a 
medicinal  value  in  febrile  complaints.  The  order  in¬ 
cludes  4  genera  and  4  species. 

Emi»e'truin,  re.  (Bot.)  The  typical  genus  of  the  order 
Empetrace.e,  q.  v. 

Em'pliasis,  re.,-  pi.  Em'phases.  [Gr.  emphasis  —  ere, 
and  phasis,  a  declaration,  a  saying,  from  phemi,  to 
speak,  from  the  ancient  phao,  to  shine,  to  be  bright,  to 
appear.]  A  strong  and  energetic  utterance  or  pronun¬ 
ciation  ;  a  stress  of  force  of  voice  laid  on  a  word  or  clause 
of  a  sentence,  in  order  to  enforce  a  meaning ;  a  distinc¬ 
tive  intonation  given  to  one  or  more  words  in  reading 
and  speaking,  in  order  to  draw  attention  to  their  value 
in  the  sentence;  impressiveness;  significance;  weight; 
the  marked  attention  which  a  writer  or  speaker  bestows 
on  a  topic,  by  which  it  is  brought  into  prominent  notice. 

Em'pliasiz.e,  v.  a.  To  read  or  speak  with  emphatic 
distinction ;  to  place  emphasis  on ;  to  make  empliatical. 

Emphat  ic.  Empliatieal.  a.  [Fr. emphatique;  Gr. 
emphatikns .]  Requiring  emphasis  ;  characterized  by  pe¬ 
culiar  force  or  expressiveness;  significant;  expressive; 
forcible;  earnest;  strong;  energetic. 

Emphatically,  adv.  With  emphasis;  strongly;  for* 
cibly. 

Eniphat'icalness,  re.  State  of  being  einphatical. 

Eniplily'sis,  re.  [Gr.  ere,  in  or  upon,  and  p/dysis,  erup¬ 
tion.]  (Med.)  Eruption  of  vesicular  pimples  filled  with 
an  acrid  fluid. 

Emplirac'tic,  a.  [Gr.  emphraktikos,  obstructing,  from 


Fig.  937.  —  crowberrv. 

6,  fruit  cut  open  ;  c,  flower. 
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emphrassein,  to  block  up.]  (Med.)  Stopping  lip  the  pores 
of  the  skin. 

Einpliyse  ina,  n.  [Gr.  emphysema,  inflation,  from  em- 
physen,  to  inflate,  from  em,  for  en,  in,  and  physan,  to 
blow;  Fr.  emphyseme.]  (Med.)  E.,  or  wind-dropsy,  is  a 
swelling  of  a  part  or  the  whole  body,  caused  by  the 
entrance  of  air  into  the  cells  of  the  cellular  tissue.  E. 
is  most  frequently  caused  by  a  fractured  rib,  which,  la¬ 
cerating  the  lungs,  causes  —  by  constant  inspiration  of 
the  lungs  —  the  air  to  enter  the  cellular  tissues,  till  it 
is  gradually  diffused  over  the  body.  It  also  arises  from 
wounds  in  the  throat,  or  from  injury  to  the  lungs  or 
windpipe.  The  only  disease  with  which  E.  can  be  con- 
fouuded  is  that  of  general  dropsy,  or  anasarca;  from 
this,  however,  it  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  crackling 
sound  produced  under  the  fingers  by  handling  the  swollen 
parts,  and  by  the  absence  of  the  pits  when  pressed,  which 
always  show  when  water  is  the  cause  of  the  distention. 
Emgiiiywcm'ntoiis,  a.  [Fr.  emphysemateux.]  (Med.) 
Bloated;  swollen;  inflated. 

Empliy  teu'sis,  n.  [Gr.  emphyteusis,  from  emphyteuein, 
to  plant  or  improve  land.]  (Civ.  Law.)  A  contract,  by 
which  the  owner  of  a  piece  of  land  granted  it  to  another, 
either  in  perpetuity  or  for  a  long  time,  on  condition  that 
he  should  improve  it  by  building,  planting,  or  cultivat¬ 
ing  it,  and  should  pay  for  it  an  annual  rent. 

Elll'pi  re,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  imperium,  from  impero,  to 
command.  See  Emperor.]  Absolute  authority;  supreme 
power  in  governing;  imperial  power;  sovereignty;  su¬ 
premacy. —  The  territory,  region,  or  countries  under 
the  jurisdiction  and  dominion  of  an  emperor.  —  Supreme 
control;  governing  influence;  sway;  rule.  —  Any  re¬ 
gion,  land,  or  water,  over  which  dominion  is  extended. 
Empire,  in  Illinois,  a  flourishing  township  of  McLean 
county. 

Empire,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Leelenaw  co. 
Empire,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Dakota  co.,  about 
10  m.  W.S.W.  of  Hastings. 

Empire,  or  Empire  City,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village 
of  Empire  township,  Dakota  co.,  on  the  Vermilion  River, 
abt.  20  m.  S.  of  St.  Paul. 

Empire,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Fond  du  Lac 
co.,  abt.  4  m.  E.  of  Fond  du  Lac. 

Empire  city,  in  California,  a  village  of  Stanislaus 
co.,  abt.  40  m.  S.E.  of  Stockton. 

—A  town  of  Tuolumne  co.,  on  the  Tuolumne  River. 
Empire  City,  in  Colorado,  a  post-town  of  Clear  Creek 
co.,  abt.  48  m.  W.  of  Denver. 

Empire  City,  in  Nevada,  a  village  of  Ormsby  county, 
on  the  Carson  River,  about  3  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Carson 
City. 

Empire  City,  in  Oregon,  a  post-village,  capital  of 
Coos  county,  on  Coos  Bay,  about  5  m.  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Empi  re  I  ron  Wo  rUs,  in  Kentucky,  a  P.O.  of  Trigg  co. 
Em  pire  Junction,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-office  of 
Columbia  co. 

Empir'ic,  n.  [Fr.  empirique;  Gr.  empeirikos,  expe¬ 
rienced,  from  empeirazo,  to  make  trial  of — en,  and  peirao, 
to  attempt,  to  try;  allied  to  Lat.  peritus,  skilful.]  One 
whose  knowledge  is  founded  exclusively  on  experience  ; 
also,  a  quack  ;  an  ignorant  pretender  to  medical  skill ; 
a  charlatan. 

(Hist,  of  Med.)  The  empirics  were  a  regular  sect  of 
ancient  physicians  in  the  time  of  Celsus  and  Galen,  who 
gives  us  some  insight  into  their  modes  of  thought  and 
practice.  They  laid  great  stress  on  the  unprejudiced 
observation  of  nature ;  and  thought  that,  by  a  careful 
collection  of  observed  facts  forming  a  history,  the  co¬ 
incidence  of  many  observations  would  lead  to  unaltera¬ 
ble  prescriptions  for  certain  cases.  The  later  adherents 
of  the  school  excluded  all  theoretical  study,  even  that 
of  anatomy,  and  were  guided  solely  by  tradition  and 
their  individual  experience.  By  an  empiric  in  medicine 
is  now  understood  a  man  who,  from  want  of  theoretic 
knowledge,  prescribes  remedies  by  guess  according  to 
the  name  of  the  disease  or  to  individual  symptoms,  with¬ 
out  thinking  of  the  constitution  of  the  patient  or  other 
modifying  circumstances.  What  are  called  specifics  are 
administered  on  this  principle,  or,  rather,  want  of  prin¬ 
ciple. 

Empir'ic,  Empir  ical,  a.  Pertaining  to  experi¬ 
ments,  or  resting  on  experience;  versed  in  experiments ; 
following  or  relying  upon  experience;  derived  from  ex¬ 
periments  ;  used  and  applied  without  science;  charac¬ 
teristic. 

Empirically,  adv.  By  experiment ;  according  to  ex¬ 
perience:  without  science;  in  the  manner  of  quacks. 
Empiricism,  n.  [Fr.  empirisme .]  Dependence  of  a 
physician  on  his  experience  alone  in  practice,  without 
the  aid  of  a  regular  medical  education  ;  the  practice  of 
medicine  without  a  medical  education;  quackery. 
Empiricist,  n.  An  empiric. 

Emplacement,  n.  [Fr.|  Act  of  placing;  foundation; 
place;  site,  as  of  a  building. 

JGmplas'tic,  a.  [Fr.  emplastique.]  (Med.)  A  consti¬ 
pating  medicine. 

Em  pl  ead',  v.  a.  See  Implead. 

Employ',  v.  a.  [Fr.  employer  ;  Lat.  implico  —  in,  and 
plico,  to  fold.  See  Ply.]  To  engage ;  to  occupy ;  to 
make  busy ;  to  keep  at  work ;  to  exercise ;  to  engross. — 
To  make  use  of;  to  use ;  to  engage,  as  an  agent,  sub¬ 
stitute,  instrument,  or  means.  —  To  apply  or  devote  to 
an  object.  —  To  fill  up  with  occupation. 

— n.  That  which  engages  the  mind  or  occupies  the  time 
and  labor  of  a  person  ;  business ;  object  of  study  or  in¬ 
dustry;  employment;  occupation;  engagement;  duty; 
public  office ;  agency:  service  for  another. 

Employ 'able.  a.  Capable  of  being  employed. 
Employ^,  (em-ploy-d’ ,)  n.  [Fr.]  One  who  is  employed  ; 
a  clerk  ;  an  official. 


Employ'd*,  n.  One  who  employs;  one  who  uses; 
one  who  engages  or  keeps  in  service. 

Employ'ment,  n.  Act  of  employing  or  using ;  that 
which  engages  the  head  or  hands;  business;  vocation; 
occupation ;  avocation ;  engagement ;  agency ;  office ; 
trade  ;  profession  ;  post ;  function. 

Empltuige',  v.  a.  See  Plunge. 

Empoi  son,  v.  a.  [Fr.  empoisonner  —  en,  and  poison. 
See  Poison.]  To  poison ;  to  administer  poison  to ;  to 
taint  with  poison  or  venom  ;  to  render  noxious  or  dele¬ 
terious  by  an  admixture  of  poisonous  substance ;  to  im- 
bitter. 

Empoisoned,  p.  a.  Poisoned;  tainted  with  venom  ; 
imbittered. 

Eilipoi'soncr,  n.  One  who  destroys  by  poison;  a 
poisoner. 

Empo'ria,  in  Kansas,  an  important  city,  cap.  of  Lyon 
co.,  on  Neosho  river  and  the  M.,  K.  &  T.  and  A.,  T.  & 
S.  F.  R.  Rs.,  61  m.  S.  S.  W.  of  Topeka.  Has  extensive 
manufacturing  industries,  and  is  the  trade  center  of  a 
large  region;  seat  of  a  State  Normal  School  and  of  the 
College  of  Emporia  (Presbyterian).  Pop.  (1897)  about 
8,300. 

Emporia,  in  Virginia,  a  post-borough,  cap.  of  Green¬ 
ville  co.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,500. 

Empo'rilim.  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  emporion,  from  empo- 
renomai,  to  go,  travel,  or  pass  into,  to  travel  for  traffic  or 
business — en,  and  poros,  a  way,  passage,  or  thorough¬ 
fare;  from  peran,  to  pass  through;  allied  to  Sax.  faran, 
to  go.]  A  trading-place  ;  a  mart ;  a  place  for  merchan¬ 
dise;  a  town  or  city  of  trade;  particularly,  a  town  or 
city  of  extensive  commerce;  as,  New  York,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  Boston  are  the  great  emporiums  of  the  East. 

Empo'rilim,  in  Penna.,  a  post-borough,  cap.  of  Cam¬ 
eron  co.,  on  3  railroad  lines.  73  m.  N.  W.  of  Lock  Haven. 
Has  some  manuf.  Pop.  (1897)  about  2,500. 

Empow'er,  v.  a.  [En  and  power.]  To  give  legal  or 
moral  power  or  authority  to;  to  confer  authority  upon  ; 
to  authorize ;  to  commission ;  to  enable;  to  give  power 
or  authority  for  any  purpose. 

Em'press,  ti.  [Contracted  from  empercss ;  Fr.  irapcra- 
trice,  from  L.  imperatrix .]  The  consort  or  spouse  of  an 
emperor. —  A  female  invested  with  imperial  power  or 
sovereignty. 

Emprise',  n.  [0.  Fr.  emprise .]  An  attempt  or  under¬ 
taking  of  danger ;  enterprise. 

Empris'on,  v.  a.  See  Imprison. 

Emprosthot'onos,  n.  [Gr.]  (Med.)  A  spasmodic 
action  of  the  muscles,  by  which  the  body  is  involun¬ 
tarily  drawn  forward. 

Emp'tier,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  empties. 

Emp't  incss,  n.  A  state  of  being  empty  ;  a  state  of  con¬ 
taining  nothing  hut  air ;  destitution;  absence  of  matter; 
void  space  ;  vacuity  ;  vacuum ;  want  of  solidity  or  sub¬ 
stance;  inability  to  satisfy  desire;  want  of  intellect  or 
knowledge. 

Emp'tion,  n.  [Lat.  emptio.]  The  act  of  purchasing. 

Emp'tional,  a.  That  may  be  purchased. 

Einp'ty,  a.  [Sax.  aemti,  aemtig,  emtig,  vacant,  free, 
idle ;  aemtian,  to  be  at  leasure,  to  be  vacant.  Etymol. 
unknown.]  Vacant;  evacuated;  containing  nothing,  or 
nothing  but  air ;  not  filled ;  void;  devoid;  destitute  of 
solid  matter,  or  of  force  or  effect ;  unsubstantial ;  unsat¬ 
isfactory  ;  unsupplied ;  unburdened;  having  nothing  to 
carry;  hungry ;  vacant  of  head;  ignorant;  unfruitful; 
producing  nothing ;  wanting  substance ;  wanting  solid¬ 
ity ;  destitute;  waste  ;  desolate. 

—v.  a.  [A.  S.  aemtian.]  To  make  empty,  void,  or  desti¬ 
tute;  to  deprive  of  the  contents;  to  pour  out  the  con¬ 
tents  of ;  to  waste  ;  to  make  desolate. 

— v.  n.  To  become  empty ;  to  pour  out  or  discharge  its 
contents. 

Emptying,  n.  Act  of  pouring  out  or  making  empty. 

— pi.  Sediment  or  lees  of  beer,  cider,  &c. ;  yeast.  (U.  S.) 

Empty'sis,  n.  [Gr.]  (Med.)  Expectoration  of  blood 
caused  by  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs. 

EmpiiKii',  v.  a.  See  Impugn. 

Empur  ple,  v.  a.  [En  ami  purple.]  To  tinge  or  dye 
of  a  purple  color;  to  discolor  with  purple. 

Empur'plcd,  p.  a.  Stained  with  a  purple  color. 

Empye'ma,  n.  [Gr.,  suppuration.]  (Med.)  A  collec¬ 
tion  of  purulent  matter  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax. 
This  is  an  occasional  termination  of  pleurisy,  and  is  at¬ 
tended  by  difficulty  of  breathing  and  inability  to  lie  on 
the  side  opposite  that  which  is  affected ;  an  external 
swelling  is  sometimes  perceptible,  and  the  matter  has 
occasionally  been  let  out  by  making  an  opening  be¬ 
tween  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs. 

Empye'sis,  n.  [Gr.]  (Med.)  A  pustulous  eruption. 

Empyr'eal,  a.  [Gr.  empyros,  from  en,  in,  and pyr,  fire.] 
Formed  of  pure  fire  or  light;  refined  beyond  aerial ;  per¬ 
taining  to  the  highest  and  purest  region  of  heaven. 

Empyr'ean,  n.  The  highest  heaven,  where  the  pure 
element  of  fire  has  been  supposed  to  exist. 

Empyreuilia,  n.  [Gr.,  from  em.pyre.uo,  I  kindle.] 
That  rank,  burnt  smell  peculiar  to  wood  when  distilled 
under  certain  conditions.  It  is  this  odor  that  gives  to 
tar,  creosote,  and  smoked  meats  their  distinguishing 
feature. 

Empyrcumat'ic.  Empyreuinat'ical,  a.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  smell  or  taste  of  burnt  substances ;  as,  empyreu- 
matical  oils. 

Empyr'ical,  a.  [Gr.  empyrnsis.  prepared  by  fire.] 
Belonging  to  combustion,  or  to  combustibility. 

Ems,  a  river  of  Germany,  rising  in  Lippe-Detmold,  trav¬ 
ersing  Westphalia,  and  after  a  course  of  150  m.  falling 
into  the  bay  of  Dollart,  in  the  N.  Sea. 

Ellis,  a  spa  of  Prussia,  prov.  IIesse-Nassau,on  the  Lahn, 
7  nt.  S.E.  of  Coblentz.  The  springs  vary  in  temperature 
from  93°  to  103°  Fahr.,  and  have  long  enjoyed  a  Euro¬ 
pean  celebrity.  Pop.  5,438. 


E'mtl,  or  E'mcu,  n.  (Zool.)  Tho  Drnmaius  Mover 
Hollandice,  a  singular  bird,  native  of  Australia,  allied  to 
the  Cassowary;  they  nearly  equal  tho  Ostrich  in  bulk, 
but  have  short  legs  and  a  shorter  neck.  It  measures 
more  than  seven  feet  in  length;  the  beak  is  black:  the 
plumage  for  the  most  part  brown  and  gray  mixed,  paler 
on  the  under  parts ;  the  head  differs  greatly  from  that 
of  the  common  Cassowary,  being  covered  with  feathers ; 
nor  has  it  any  helmet  or  rising  protuberance  whatever, 
as  in  that  species;  the  feathers,  however,  about  tho 
head  and  neck  are  of  a  hairy  texture,  and  the  fore  part 
of  tho  chin  and  throat  nearly  destitute  of  any,  so  that 
the  purple  color  of  the  skin  may  be  seen  through  them ; 
tlie  long  feathers  observable  in  the  wings  of  the  Casso¬ 
wary  of  the  Old  Continent  are  here  wanting;  but  in¬ 
stead  of  them  are  real  wings,  though  of  so  small  a  size 
as  to  be  useless  for  flight ;  they  are  covered  with  feathers 
like  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  when  the  bird  is  quite  at 
rest,  are  scarcely  discernible  therefrom.  The  legs  are 
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stout,  similar  to  those  of  the  Galeated  Cassowary,  but 
greatly  indented  or  jagged  at  the  back  part ;  the  three 
toes  placed  in  the  same  manner,  all  forwards.  So  far 
the  external  appearance  of  the  bird ;  internally,  it  is 
said  to  differ  from  every  other  species,  particularly  in 
having  no  gizzard,  and  the  liver  being  so  small  as  not 
to  exceed  that  of  a  blackbird.  It  issliy  and  timid,  trust¬ 
ing  to  its  great  speed  for  safety,  except  when  hard 
pressed;  it  then  strikes  violently  with  its  legs.  The 
flesh  of  the  young  is  delicate,  but  tiiat  of  the  full-giown 
bird  is  coarse;  it  is  pursued,  however,  for  the  oil  that 
is  obtained  from  it,  of  which  the  skin  produces  six  or 
seven  quarts. 

Ein'ulate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  ccmulor,  mmulatus,  to  make  one's 
self  a  rival,  from  mnulus,  that  strives  after  another  ear¬ 
nestly;  allied  to  Gr.  hamillaomai,  to  contend  with  an¬ 
other,  from  hamilla,  a  contest  for  superiority,  from  hama, 
at  once,  together  with  ;  akin  to  Sansk.  sam,  with.]  To 
strive  or  contend  with;  to  strive  to  equal  or  excel,  in 
quantities  or  actions;  to  imitate,  with  a  view  to  equal 
or  excel ;  to  rival ;  to  vie  with ;  to  be  equal  to. 

Emula'tion,  n.  [Fr.  ( mutation ,  from  L.  ermulatio.] 
Act  of  emulating  or  of  attempting  to  equal  or  excel  in 
qualities  or  action ;  desire  of  superiority ;  competition ; 
rivalry  ;  desire  of  excellence,  attended  with  effort  to  at- 
taiu  to  it;  contention  ;  contest;  struggle  ;  strife. 

Emiilative,  a.  Inclined  to  emulation  ;  rivalling ;  dis¬ 
posed  to  competition. 

Em'ulator,  n.  [Lat.  ermulator  ;  Fr.  cmnlateur.]  One 
who  emulates ;  a  rival ;  a  competitor. 

Emiilatress,  n.  [Fr.  fmulatrice.]  She  who  emulates. 

Em  nl  ^cnt.  a.  [Lat.  emulgen ,  emulgens  —  e,  ex,  and 
mulyeo,  to  milk.]  (Anat.)  Belonging  or  relating  to  the 
renal  artery  and  vein. 

— n.  (Anat.)  The  artery  and  vein  which  go  from  the 
aorta  and  vena  cava  of  the  kidney  are  so  called,  from 
the  ancient  notion  of  the  blood  being,  as  it  were,  strained 
in  the  kidneys. 

(Med.)  Auy  medicine  used  to  excite  the  flow  of  bile. 

Einiilotis,  a.  [Lat.  eemu/us.]  Desirous  or  eager  to 
emulate,  or  to  imitate,  equal,  or  excel  another  ;  desirous 
of  like  excellence  with  another ;  rivalling ;  engaged  in 
competition. 

Eaniilously,  adv.  With  desire  of  equalling  or  excel¬ 
ling  another. 

Em'lilousness,  n.  Quality  of  being  emulous;  rivalry; 
competition. 

Em  ul'sion.  n.  [Fr.  6 mulsion ;  from  Lat.  emulsus,  from 
emulgeo .]  (Med.)  A  milky  preparation  made  by  uniting 
oil  and  water  through  the  intervention  of  some  sub¬ 
stance  capable  of  combining  with  both. 

Emul'sive,  a.  Milk-like;  softening;  producing  or 
yielding  a  milk-like  substance. 

Emiinc'tory,  v.  [L.  Lat.  emunctorium ,  a  pair  of  snuf¬ 
fers.  from  emungo.  emunctus  —  e,  ex,  and  obsol.  mungo, 
to  blow  the  nose;  Gr.  mysso.]  (Anat.)  Any  part  of  the 
body  which  serves  to  carry  off  excrementitious  matter ; 
an  excretory  duct. 

Emyil'oidie,  n.  pi.  (Zool.)  See  Terrapin. 

Eli,  a  prefix  to  many  English  words,  and  an  inseparable 
particle  borrowed  from  the  French,  and  by  them  taken 
from  the  Latin.  In  many  words,  en  is  used  for  in,  and  in 
older  writers  the  en  is  of  perpetual  occurrence,  both 
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particles  coinciding  with  the  Lat.  in  and  the  Greek  en. 
Many  modern  English  words  are  written  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  with  either,  as  entire,  enquire.  The  prefix  of  en 
is  sometimes  converted  into  em,  especially  before  a  labial, 
as  employ,  employer.  By  the  Saxons,  en  was  made  a 
plural  termination  to  a  great  number  of  words,  as  in 
housen,  escapen,  etc.,  and  is  still  preserved  in  that  sense 
in  oxen  and  children. 

Ena'ble,  v.  a.  [En,  and  able,  q.  v.]  To  make  able;  to 
supply  with  piower;  to  furnish  with  sufficient  power  or 
ability;  to  empower;  to  strengthen  ;  to  authorize. 

Enact',  v.  a.  [En  and  act.]  To  put  in  act  or  action ;  to 
establish  by  law  ;  to  pass,  as  a  law  ;  to  give  legislative 
sanction,  as  to  a  bill;  to  institute;  to  decree;  to  order; 
to  act;  to  represent  in  action. 

Enact'ing',  p.  a.  Giving  legislative  forms  and  sanction. 

Enactive,  a.  Having  power  to  enact  or  establish,  as 
a  law. 

Enactment,  n.  The  passing  of  a  bill  into  a  law;  the 
act  of  voting,  decreeing,  and  giving  validity  to  a  law. 

Enact'or,  n.  One  who  enacts  or  passes  a  law;  one  who 
decrees  or  establishes,  as  a  law. 

Eiialiosau'ria,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  enalio,  of  the  sea,  and  sau- 
ros,  a  lizard.]  (Pal.)  A  name  applied  to  the  entire 
group  of  extinct  Sam  ians,  in  the  organization  of  which 
paddies,  like  those  of  the  whale  or  turtle,  were  combined 
with  the  head  and  trunk  of  a  crocodile. 

Eii'allage,  n.  [Gr.  e.nalla-ge,  from  enallasso  —  en,  and 
allasso,  to  make  other  than  it  is,  to  change,  from  alios, 
Lat.  aluis,  another.  See  Alienate.]  (Gram.)  An  ex¬ 
change  or  interchange ;  a  change  of  words,  or  a  substitu¬ 
tion  of  one  gender,  number,  case,  person,  tense,  mood, 
or  voice  of  the  same  word  for  another. 

Eliam'el,  n.  [Fr.  email.]  An  opaque  glass,  which  owes 
its  opacity  to  the  presence  of  binoxide  of  tin.  Mixed 
with  various  metallic  oxides  and  fused,  it  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  of  different  colors.  The  enamel  for  watch-faces 
is  made  from  arsenic  instead  of  tin.  A  coarse  enamel 
made  of  white  glass,  free  from  lead,  borax,  and  soda,  is 
extensively  used  for  coating  the  insides  of  culinary  ves¬ 
sels.  The  process  at  first  was  unsuccessful,  owing  to  the 
liability  of  the  glaze  to  split  otf  under  the  influence  of 
sudden  ]ieat;  but  great  improvements  have  lately  been 
made,  and  enamelled  culinary  utensils  are  now  cheap 
and  common. 

—That  which  is  enamelled.  —  A  smooth,  glossy  surface  of 
various  colors,  resembling  enamel.  —  The  smooth,  hard 
substance  which  covers  the  visible  part  of  a  tooth. 

(Paint.)  The  art  of  applying  vitrifiable  colors  ou  thin 
plates  of  metal  (gold  or  copper)  which  are  melted  on  to 
them,  or  on  pottery,  or  even  glass  itself:  the  glass  paint¬ 
ing  of  the  present  time  is  chiefly  enamelled.  This  art 
was  practised  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Etruscans. 
It  was  very  commonly  applied  to  ecclesiastical  utensils 
and  furniture  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was  much  in 
vogue  with  the  Byzantine  Greeks,  and  with  the  Moors. 
The  town  of  Limoges,  in  France,  acquired  especial  celeb¬ 
rity  for  this  class  of  art,  on  metal  plates.  During  the 
Revival  in  Italy,  especially  in  the  Cinque-cento  period, 
it  was  much  employed  for  table-services  of  pottery,  and 
for  the  vessels  of  apothecaries.  The  famed  Faenza  or 
Majolica  ware  is  simply  enamelled  earthenware.  One 
of  the  first  good  enamellists,  especially  of  portraits,  was 
John  Petitot  of  Geneva  (1607-91).  The  various  colors 
used  are  prepared  from  oxides  of  different  metals,  melted 
with  some  vitresceut  mixture  or  Jlux.  and  laid  on  with 
a  fine  brush,  the  medium  being  oil  of  spike,  or  turpen¬ 
tine,  or  some  other  essential  oil ;  and  it  is  easy  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  much  the  difficulties  of  this  nice  art  are 
increased  where  the  object  is  not  merely  to  lay  a  uniform 
colored  glazing  on  a  metallic  surface,  but  also  to  paint 
that  surface  with  figures  and  other  designs  that  require 
extreme  delicacy  of  outline,  accuracy  of  shadowing,  and 
selection  of  coloring.  The  enamel  painter  has  to  work, 
not  with  actual  colors,  but  with  mixtures  which  he 
knows  from  experience  will  produce  certain  colors  after 
the  operation  of  the  fire.  This  work  requires  several 
firings.  The  outline  is  first  burnt  in,  after  which  the 
parts  are  filled  up  gradually  with  repeated  burnings  to 
the  last  finishing  touches.  The  principal  colors  are 
oxides  of  load,  platinum,  uranium,  and  chromium ;  dif¬ 
ferent  colors  require  different  treatment.  Silica,  borax, 
and  red  oxide  of  lead  form  a  flux  for  some  colors  ;  the 
oxides  of  iron  and  manganese  are  not  approved  of.  The 
enamel  is  made  opaque  and  white  by  oxides  of  tin  or 
antimony. 

— v.  a.  To  lay  enamel  on,  as  a  metal;  to  paint  in  enamel  ; 
to  form  a  glossy  surface  like  enamel. 

— v.  n.  To  practice  the  art  of  enamelling. 

Enam'eller,  Enamel  list,  n.  One  who  enamels. 

Enani'elling',  n.  Act  or  art  of  laying  on  enamel. 

Enam'our,  v.  a.  [0.  Fr.  enamour  a — en,  and  amour, 
L.  amor,  love ;  Sp.  e.namordr ;  It.  inamdre,  innamrure, 
to  inspire  with  love,  to  fall  in  love.]  To  inflame  or  in¬ 
spire  with  love;  to  charm;  to  captivate;  to  fill  with 
delight. 

Enam'oiiretl,  p.  a.  Iuflamed  with  love;  charmed; 
delighted. 

Elian the'sis,  n,  (Gr.  en,  in,  and  anthems,  blossom.] 
(Med.)  An  eruption  on  the  skin,  connected  with  an  in¬ 
ternal  affection,  as  measles. 

Enantlliopath'ic,  a.  [From Gr.  en, in ;  anti,  against, 
and  patltos.  suffering.]  (Aled.)  Relieving,  but  not  cur¬ 
ing  ;  palliative. 

Enanthiop'athy,  n.  (Med.)  Allopathy. 

Enantio'sis,  n.  [Gr.,  from  enantios,  opposite.]  (Rhet.) 
A  figure  by  which  what  is  spoken  negatively  is  to  be 
understood  affirmatively. 

Enara,  (ai-na'ra,)  a  lake  of  Russia,  in  the  extreme  N. 
of  Finland,  is  situated  between  Lat.  68°  30'  and  69°  10' 
N.,  and  Lon.  27°  3iy  and  28°  45'  E.  It  has  an  area  of 


1,200  sq.  m.,  and  has  numerous  islands.  Its  superfluous; 
waters  are  discharged  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Enar'ea,  a  country  of  Africa,  south  of  Abyssinia,  is 
situated  within  Lat.  7°  and  9°  N.,  and  Lon.  36°  and  38° 
E.,  but  its  limits  have  not  yet  been  definitely  ascertained. 
It  is  inhabited  by  a  portion  of  the  Gallas  tribes,  who, 
owing  to  the  continued  communication  which  they  keep 
up  with  Abyssinia,  and  also  to  the  residence  of  many 
Mohammedan  merchants  among  them,  are  much  more 
civilized  than  the  Gallas  in  general.  Their  government 
is  an  hereditary  and  absolute  monarchy.  The  principal 
rivers  of  E.  are  the  Gibbe  and  the  Dodesa.  Its  coffee- 
plantations  are  so  extensive  as  to  deserve  the  name  of 
woods ;  they  occur  chiefly  along  the  banks  of  the  Gibbe. 
E.  is  remarkable  for  its  manufactures  of  ornamented 
arms,  and  of  cloths  with  embroidered  borders.  Besides 
these,  it  exports  slaves,  gold,  ivory,  civet,  and  skins,  into 
Abyssinia.  The  king  and  a  small  portion  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  are  Mohammedans,  and  it  is  said  that  native 
Christians  have  been  found  here.  The  capital  is  Saka,  a 
place  of  considerable  importance,  near  the  river  Gibbe. 

Enar's'ite,  n.  (Min.)  A  sulphite  of  copper  and  arsenic, 
of  metallic  lustre,  and  grayish  to  iron-black  color. 

Enarthro'sis,  n.  [From  Gr.  en,  in,  and  arthron,  a 
joint.]  (Anat.)  The  ball  and  socket-joint.  A  species 
of  diartlirosis,  or  movable  connection  of  bones,  in 
which  the  round  head  of  one  is  received  into  the  deeper 
cavity  of  another,  so  as  to  admit  of  motion  in  every 
direction ;  as  the  head  of  the  os  femoris  with  the  aceta¬ 
bulum  of  the  os  innominatum. 

Encage',  v.  a.  [En  and  cage.]  To  put  into  a  cage ;  to 
shut  up  or  confine  in  a  cage ;  to  coop. 

Encamp',  v.  n.  [Fr.  en,  and  camp.]  To  pitch  or  fix  a 
camp  or  camps ;  to  pitch  tents  or  form  huts,  as  an  army ; 
to  hult  on  a  march,  spread  tents,  and  remain  for  a  night 
or  for  a  longer  time ;  to  lodge  in  a  camp. 

— v.  a.  To  form  into  a  camp ;  to  place  in  a  camp ;  to  place 
a  marching  army  or  company  in  a  temporary  habitation 
or  quarters. 

Encamp'ment,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  pitching  tents  or 
forming  camps  or  huts,  for  temporary  lodging  or  rest ; 
the  place  where  an  army  or  company  is  encamped ;  a 
Camp,  q.  v. 

Encan'this,  n.  [Gr.,  from  kanthos,  the  angle  of  the 
eye.]  (Med.)  A  small  tumor  or  excrescence  growing 
from  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye. 

Eoicar'riion,  n.  [From  Gr.  en,  in,  and  Jcardia,  the 
heart.]  The  heart  or  pith  of  vegetables. 

Encar'pus,  n.  [Gr.  enkarpos,  containingfruit.]  (Arch.) 
The  festoons  on  a  frieze,  consisting  of  fruits,  flowers, 
&c. 

Encase',  v.  a.  To  inclose ;  to  incase. 

Encase'inent,  n.  The  act  of  encasing. 

Encasli'ment,  n.  The  payment  in  cash  of  a  note, 
draft,  &c. 

Encau'ina,  n.  [Gr.,  a  brand.]  (Med.)  A  tumor  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  burn.  —  An  ulcer  of  the  cornea  occasioning 
the  loss  of  the  humors. 

Encaus'tic,  a.  [Gr.  em,  aud  kaustikos,  burning,  caustic, 
from  Jcaio,  kauso,  to  burn.  —  See  Caustic.]  Pertaining 
to  the  art  of  painting  in  heated  or  burned  wax. 

— n.  (Fine  Arts.)  A  method  of  painting  that  was  prac¬ 
tised  to  a  great  extent  among  the  ancients,  from  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great  until  the  7th  or  8th  cent., 
from  which  time  the  art  gradually  declined  until  the 
14  h  century,  when  it  seems  to  have  been  abandoned, 
and  a  practical  knowledge  of  effecting  it  entirely  lost. 
According  to  the  historian  Pliny,  there  were  three 
methods  of  performing  the  process ;  the  first  and  second 
seem,  however,  to  be  almost,  if  not  entirely,  identical; 
the  first  being  the  method  of  producing  large  pictures, 
and  the  second,  of  producing  designs  in  miniature.  In 
the  first  kind,  the  color  that  was  intended  for  the  ground 
of  the  picture,  after  having  been  mixed  with  wax  as  a 
vehicle,  was  smeared  over  the  surface  of  the  wall  or 
panel  ou  which  the  painting  was  to  be  made,  and  care¬ 
fully  flattened.  The  design,  whether  it  was  a  figure  or 
an  arabesque  border  or  scroll-work,  was  traced  on  this 
ground  with  a  sharp-pointed  instrument,  and  the  ground 
carefully  removed,  leaving  the  figure  in  a  sort  of  shallow 
intaglio.  The  wall  beneath  was  allowed  to  show  through, 
or  the  hollow  was  filled  with  wax  coloring-matter  of 
another  tint;  after  which  the  whole  was  blended  to¬ 
gether  with  a  hot  iron,  —  a  process  which  removed  all 
traces  of  the  junction  of  the  different  colors,  and  im¬ 
parted  a  brilliant  gloss  to  the  tints  that  were  used.  The 
second  method,  in  which  the  work  was  executed  on 
ivory,  must  have  been  similarly  done,  and  the  wax-color 
which  had  been  spread  over  the  ivory  removed  by  the 
graving-tool,  to  allow  the  surface  of  the  ivory  to  furnish 
the  design  ;  or  the  design  was  cut  out  on  the  ivory  in 
intaglio,  and  the  hollows  thus  obtained  were  filled  with 
colored  wax.  In  the  third  kind,  in  which  the  colors 
were  laid  on  with  a  brush,  the  coloring-matter  waB 
mixed  with  wax  dissolved  in  turpentine  or  some  essen¬ 
tial  oil.  The  colors  were  laid  on  in  a  liquid  state,  and 
from  the  use  of  the  brush  an  effect  of  light  and  shadow 
was  obtaiued  which  it  was  impossible  to  produce  in  the 
other  methods  above  described.  When  the  picture  was 
completed,  the  tints  were  blended  together  with  a  heated 
iron  as  before.  About  1750,  the  lost  art  was  recovered, 
and  the  practice  of  it  revived,  by  M.  Bachelier  and 
Count  Cay lus  in  F'rance.  Both  produced  pictures  in 
this  style,  and  an  account  of  the  method  used  was  pub¬ 
lished.  It  was  warmly  taken  up  throughout  the  south 
of  Europe  for  some  years,  when  it  again  fell  into  disuse. 
It  was  revived  again  at  Munich  in  the  reign  of  King 
Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  the  interiors  of  many  apartments 
in  his  palace,  and  various  public  buildings  erected  under 
his  auspices,  were  executedin  it.  Since  that  time,  many 
fine  works  in  this  brilliant  style  of  painting  have  been 


produced ;  but  it  is  far  better  suited  for  decorative  work 
than  for  portraits,  figures,  or  landscapes. 

E.  tiles,  small  earthenware  tiles  used  for  paving  the 
passages  in  the  nave  and  aisles  of  churches,  and  also  the 
chancel.  They  are  also  used  for  paving  entrance-halls 
anil  the  vestibules  of  houses.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  in  two  colors,  red  and  yellow  being  most  commonly 
used,  and  they  are  so  called  because  they  have  a  light 
arabesque  pattern  figured  on  them  on  a  dark  ground,  or 
vice  versd,  in  imitation  of  the  early  encaustic  painting 
of  the  ancients. 

Encave',  v.  a.  To  put  into  a  cave ;  to  hide  in  a  cave  or 
recess. 

Enceinte.  ( ang-sant ',)  n.  [Fr.,  from  enceindre,  to  en¬ 
circle.]  (Port.)  This  term  denotes  generally  the  whole 
area  of  a  fortified  place.  Properly,  however,  it  means  a 
cincture  or  girdle,  and  in  this  sense  the  E.  signifies  the 
principal  wall  or  rampart  encircling  the  place, compris¬ 
ing  the  curtain  and  bastions,  aud  having  the  main  ditch 
immediately  outside  it. 

—a.  (Law.)  Being  with  child  ;  pregnant. 

Encel'a<lu».  (Myth.)  A  son  of  Titan  and  Terra,  the 
most  powerful  of  ail  the  giants  who  conspired  against 
Jupiter.  He  was  struck  with  Jupiter's  thunders,  and 
imprisoned  under  Mount  JJtna.  Some  suppose  that  he 
is  the  same  as  Typhon.  According  to  the  poets,  the 
flames  of  .Etna  proceeded  from  the  breath  of  E. ;  and  as 
often  as  he  turned  his  weary  side,  the  whole  island  of 
Sicily  felt  the  motion,  and  shook  to  its  very  foundation. 

Enccphalar'tos,«.  [Gr.  ankephalos.  and  artos,  bread.] 
(Both)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Cycadacece,  composed  of 
elegant  palm-like  trees  and  shrubs,  mostly  natives  of 
S.  Africa  and  Australia.  From  the  stems  of  various 
species  a  kind  of  sago,  called  Caffre-bread,  is  obtained. 

IliH'iqdial  gia.  n.  [Gr.  en,  in,  kephale,  the  head,  and 
alges,  pain.]  (Med.)  Deep-seated  headache;  cephalalgy. 

Enceph'alic,  a.  [Gr.  en,  in,  kephale,  head.]  Situated 
in  the  head. 

Eneeph'alocele,  n.  [Gr.  ankephalos,  the  brain,  kele, 
a  tumor.]  (Med.)  Hernia  of  the  brain.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  this  disease:  one  occurs  in  young  infants,  before 
the  skull  is  completely  ossified;  the  other  presents  it¬ 
self  after  the  destruction  of  a  part  of  the  skull  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  disease,  accident,  or  the  operation  of  the  trepan. 

Encephalot'omy,  n.  [Gr.  ankephalos,  and  tome,  a 
cutting.]  (Anat.)  Dissection  of  the  brain. 

Enchafe',  v.  a.  [Fr.  ^chauffer.]  To  enrage  ;  to  irri¬ 
tate  ;  to  chafe. 

Encliain',  r.  a.  [Fr.  enchainer — en  and  chain.]  To  put 
within  a  chain;  to  fasten  with  a  chain;  to  bind  or  hold 
in  chains;  to  hold  in  bondage;  to  enslave;  to  enthral; 
to  hold  fast;  to  restrain;  to  confine. 

Enchain'mcnt,  n.  Act  of  enchaining;  or  state  of 
being  enchained. 

Enchant',  v.  a.  [Fr.  enchanter  —  en,  and  chanter,  to 
sing;  L.  canto,  frequent,  from  cano,  to  sing.  See  Chant.] 
To  act  upon  or  influence  by  songs  of  sorcery  or  fascina¬ 
tion  ;  to  practise  sorcery  or  witchcraft  on  any  thing ; 
to  subdue  by  charms  or  spells  ;  to  charm  ;  to  captivate; 
to  fascinate;  to  enrapture;  to  bewitch. 

Eiichant'ed,  p.  a.  Affected  by  sorcery;  fascinated; 
subdued  by  charms;  delighted  beyond  measure;  in¬ 
habited  or  possessed  by  elves,  witches,  or  other  imagi¬ 
nary  mischievous  spirits. 

Enchant'er,  n.  [Fr.  enchanteur.]  One  who  enchants; 
a  sorcerer  or  magician ;  one  who  charms  or  delights. 

Enchant'ing',  p.a.  Charming;  delighting;  ravishing. 

Enchantingly,  adv.  With  the  power  of  enchant¬ 
ment;  in  a  manner  to  delight  or  charm. 

Enchant'ment,  n.  [Fr.  enchantement.]  Act  of  en¬ 
chanting,  or  of  influencing  by  the  agency  of  certain 
supposed  spirits ;  the  use  of  magic  arts,  spells,  or  charms ; 
incantation  ;  conjuration  ;  magic  ;  spell  ;  sorcery :  witch¬ 
ery  ;  witchcraft ;  irresistible  influence  ;  overpowering 
influence  of  delight;  fascination.  —  See  Magic. 

Enchan'tress,  n.  Asorceress;  a  woman  who  is  versed 
in  magical  arts,  spells,  charms,  &c. 

— A  woman  whose  beauty  or  excellencies  give  irresistible 
influence. 

Enchase',  v.  a.  [ Fr.enchdssei — en,  and  chassis,  a  frame ; 
Lat.  capsa,  a  repository,  a  chest,  a  box,  or  case ;  Gr.  leap- 
sa.]  To  incase;  to  infix  or  inclose  in  another  body,  so 
as  to  be  held  fast  but  not  concealed ;  to  adorn  by  em¬ 
bossed  work ;  to  enrich  or  beautify,  as  any  work  in  metal, 
by  some  design ;  to  adorn  by  being  fixed  on  the  surface ; 
to  mark  by  incision. 

Enelias'ing',  n.  Same  as  Chasing,  q.  v. 

Enchas'ten,  v.  a.  To  correct ;  to  chastise ;  to  chasten. 

Encheer',  v.  a.  To  enliven  ;  to  cheer. 

Enchis'eE  v.  a.  To  cut  with  a  chisel. 

En'chodiis,  n.  [Gr.  egchos,  a  spar,  and  odoys,  a  tooth.] 
(Pal.)  A  genus  of  fishes  of  the  Mackerel  family,  found 
in  the  chalk  formation. 

Encho'ria*.  Enehor'ic  Characters,  n.pl.  See 
Hieroglyphics. 

Ell'cinal,  or  Ensinai.,  in  Texas,  a  S.  co. ;  area,  about 
1,700  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Nueces  and  Salado  rivers.  Pop.  esti¬ 
mated  at  1,100  in  1897. 

Encinc'tlire,  n.  [Lat.  en,  and  cinctura,  a  girdle.]  A 
band  worn  round  the  body  ;  a  cincture. 

Encir'ele,  v.  a.  [En  and  circle.]  To  enclose  or  sur¬ 
round  with  a  circle  or  ring,  or  with  anything  in  a  cir¬ 
cular  form ;  to  encompass ;  to  enclose ;  to  surround ;  to 
environ :  to  embrace. 

Encir'clet,  n.  A  small  circle ;  a  ring. 

Encke,  Johann  Franz,  ( enk'a ,)  a  German  astronomer, 
director  of  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Berlin,  born  at 
Hamburg,  1791.  He  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  astro¬ 
nomical  science,  and  rosolved  the  orbit  of  the  comet 
called  after  his  name-  D.  1865. 
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EneU^'s  Comet,  n.  (Astron.)  A  comet  of  periodic  re¬ 
currence,  to  which  the  attention  of  astronomers  was  first 
especially  directed  when  it  was  discovered  b,v  M.  Pons 
at  Marseilles,  November  26,  1818.  The  similarity  of  its 
elements  to  those  of  comets  which  had  been  observed  in 
1786,  1795,  and  1805,  led  M.  Enck6  to  calculate  its  orbit, 
and  he  found  the  period  of  its  revolution  at  that  time  to 
be  just  about  1,211  days.  The  comet  reappeared  in  1822, 
and  on  comparing  its  elements,  and  the  time  of  revolu¬ 
tion,  with  those  of  the  comets  of  the  years  above  men¬ 
tioned,  it  was  found  that  they  were  only  successive  ap¬ 
paritions  of  the  same  comet,  and  that  it  regularly  ap¬ 
peared  at  its  perihelion  at  intervals  of  rather  more  than 
1,211  days.  It  was  also  found  that  its  period  of  revolu¬ 
tion  was  gradually  growing  shorter,  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
three  hours  per  revolution,  which  caused  M.  Encke  to 
imagine  that  it  was  occasioned  by  some  very  slight  re¬ 
sisting  medium  spreading  throughout  the  whole  of  our 
solar  system.  It  was  named  after  M.  Encke,  instead  of 
M.  Pons,  its  discoverer  in  1818,  on  account  of  the  success 
of  the  former  in  determining  its  orbit  and  period  of  rev¬ 
olution,  and  predicting  its  reappearance  in  1825.  For 
an  account  of  its  disappearance,  see  Comet. 

Enclasp',  v.  a.  [ En ,  and  clasp,  q.  v.]  To  clasp ;  to  en¬ 
close  ;  to  embrace;  to  fasten  with  a  clasp. 

Enclit'ic,  or  Exclit'icvl,  a.  [Or.  eng-klitikos — en,  and 
clino,  to  make,  to  bend.]  (Gram.)  Leaning;  inclining 
or  inclined;  noting  a  particle  or  word  so  closely  united 
to  another  as  to  seem  to  be  a  part  of  it ;  throwing  back 
the  accent  upon  the  foregoing  syllable. 

Enclit'ic,  n.  (Gram.)  A  word  which  is  joined  to  the 
end  of  another ;  a  particle  or  word  that  throw's  the  ac¬ 
cent  or  emphasis  back  upon  the  former  syllable. 

— pi.  The  art  of  declining  and  conjugating  words. 

Enclit'ically,  adv.  In  an  enclitic  manner;  by  throw- 
ing  the  accent  back. 

Enclois'ter,  v.  a.  [Fr.  encloitrer. J  To  cloister. 

Enclose,  v.a.  [En  and  close.]  To  inclose. 

Enel  OS' lire,  n.  Same  as  Inci.osure. 

Enclothe',  v.  a.  To  clothe. 

Encloud',  v.a.  To  cover,  as  with  a  cloud,  (r.) 

Encof'lin,  v.a.  [En,  and  coffin,  q.v.]  To  put  in  acoffin. 

Encomiast,  n.  [Gr.  mg-komias-tes,  from  e.ng-komiazo , 
to  praise,  to  laud  —  era,  homos,  a  jovial  festivity,  a  festal 
ode.  See  Comedy.]  One  who  praises  another  ;  a  pane¬ 
gyrist  ;  one  who  utters  or  writes  encomiums  or  commen¬ 
dations. 

E  ncomias  tic.  or  Encomiastical,  a.  [Gr.  engkomiasti- 
cos.]  Containing  encomium  or  praise;  bestowing  praise; 
praising;  commending;  laudatory. 

— n.  A  panegyric. 

Enconiias'tically,  adv.  In  an  encomiastic  manner. 

Enco'minm,  n;  pi.  Encomiums.  [Lat. ;  Gr.  eng-co- 
mion  See  Exo  >mi  vst.]  A  laudatory  oration ;  a  high 
commeudation ;  panegyric :  applause ;  eulogium ;  eulogy ; 
praise. 

Encom'pass.  v.  a.  [En,  and  compass,  q.v.]  To  move 
or  go  round;  to  encircle;  to  bring  within  a  given  cir¬ 
cuit  or  compass ;  to  inclose;  to  surround;  to  environ; 
to  shut  in  and  confine;  to  hem  in. 

Encom'passmeut,  ra.  Surrounding;  a  going  round. 

Encore.  ( ang'kor,)n .  [Fr.;  It.  ancura,  a  copulative  parti¬ 
cle  which  signifies  continuation  — anche,  also,  too,  like¬ 
wise,  yet,  and  ora,  now.]  Yet ;  still ;  once  more ;  again ;  a 
word  used  by  auditors  and  spectators  of  plays  and  other 
sports  when  they  call  for  a  repetition  of  a  particular  pa^t. 

— v.  a.  To  call  for  a  repetition  of  a  particular  part  of  a. 
entertainment. 

Enconn'ter,  ra.  [Fr.  enenntre  —  era,  and  contre-,  Lat. 
contra,  against.]  A  running  or  going  against ;  a  meet¬ 
ing  front  to  front ;  a  meeting  in  opposition  or  in  contest ; 
a  conflict;  a  fight;  a  battle;  a  combat'  attack;  assault; 
onset;  a  meeting;  sudden  or  accidental  meeting  of  two 
or  more;  eager  and  warm  conversation. 

—v.a.  [Sp.  encontrdr ;  Fr.renc'mtrer.]  To  run  or  go  against ; 
to  meet  face  to  face;  to  meet  suddenly  or  unexpectedly; 
to  meet  in  opposition  or  in  contest;  to  rush  against  in 
conflict ;  to  engage  with  in  battle ;  to  engage  with ;  to 
meet  and  oppose;  to  attack;  to  resist;  to  strive  against. 

— v.n.  To  meet  face  to  face;  to  meet  unexpectedly;  to 
rush  together  in  combat ;  to  fight ;  to  conflict ;  to  meet 
in  opposition  or  debate. 

Encourage,  (en-kur'aj,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  encourager  —  en,  and 
courage .]  To  give  courage  to;  to  give  confidence  of  suc¬ 
cess  to;  to  increase  the  confidence  of;  to  inspire  wTith 
courage,  spirit,  or  strength  of  mind ;  to  embolden ;  to 
animate;  to  incite;  to  stimulate ;  to  cheer;  to  inspirit; 
to  support ;  to  countenance ;  to  cherish ;  to  strengthen ; 
to  foster. 

Encmir'ajeement,  ra.  [Fr.]  Act  of  giving  courage 
or  confidence  of  success;  incitement  to  action  or  to 
practice;  incentive;  that  which  serves  to  incite,  sup¬ 
port,  promote,  or  advance. —  Favor;  countenance;  re¬ 
wards;  profit. 

Encourager,  ( en-kur'aj-er ,)  n.  One  who  encourages. 

Encour'aging,  p.  a.  Inspiring  with  hope  and  confi¬ 
dence. 

— a.  Furnishing  ground  to  hope  for  success. 

En co n  ragiugly,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  give  courage 
or  hope  of  success. 

Encra'dle,  v.  a.  To  lay  in  a  cradle. 

Encreasc,  r.  a.  and  n.  See  Increase. 

Encrin'al.  Encrin'ic,  a.  Relating  to  incrinites. 

Encrin'ital,  a.  Thatcontains  the  remains  of  incrinites. 

Encrinite.  ( en'kri-nJt ,)  ra.  [Lat.  encrinus,  pi.  encrini ; 
Gr.  en.  and  krincm,  a  lily.]  (Pal.  and  Geng.)  Any  fossil 
crinoid  or  lily-like  echinoderm.  The  encrinites,  which 
form  a  most  important  class  of  fossils,  are  characterized 
by  then  .ong,  many-jointed  stalks,  surmounted  by  flower¬ 
shaped  bodies,  which  were  furnished  with  numerous  fin- 
ger-like  rays,  capable  of  closing  and  expanding.  Their 


internal  calcareous  skeletons,  in  scattered  joints  and  [ 
fragments,  are  so  abundant  in  some  carboniferous  lime¬ 
stones  as  to  compose  the  greater  portion  of  the  mass ; 
hence  the  term  encrinal  or  encrimtal  limestone.  The 
minuter  joints  of  the  fingers  and  rays  are  usually  termed 
entrocld,  or  wheel-stones,  and  the  limestones  in  which 
they  abound  entrochal  limestone.  The  stalk  of  the  en¬ 
crinite  was  perforated  by  a  canal,  which  kept  the  whole 
in  vital  action;  and  the  separated  joints  have  conse-l 
quently  some  resemblance  to  beads,  —  a  resemblance] 
which  has  obtained  for  them  the  common  names  of 
“St.  Cuthbert’s  beads,”  “wheel-stones,”  and  “pulley- 
stones.”  It  is 
usual  to  apply 
the  term  Encri-  A 
nites  to  the  gene-  m 
ra  having  round-  K 
ed  and  smooth  K 
stems;  those  1$ 
having  pentag-  Jt§s 
onal  and  orna-  f|§ 
mented  stems  be-  Ek 
ing  termed  Pen-  V| 
tacrinite.s;  those  ^ 
having  pear- 
shaped  recepta¬ 
cles,  Apiocri- 
nites  ;  and  those 
with  receptacles  Fig.  939.  —  encrinites. 

forming  more  or  a,  a,  portions  of  the  stem;  b,  separate  joints, 
less  perfect  cups, 

Cyathncrinites.  Geologically,  the  encrinites  range  from 
the  Silurian  up  to  the  present  period.  They  occur  most 
abundantly  in  palaeozoic  and  mesozoic  strata,  rarely  in 
cainozoic,  and  are  now  only  represented  by  the  Comatula 
or  Feather-star,  and  the  all  but  extinct  Pentacrinus  of 
the  West  Indies.  Like  the  corals,  their  function  seems 
to  have  been  to  a  great  extent  the  secretion  of  lime 
from  the  ocean,  whole  strata  of  limestone,  Silurian  and 
carboniferous,  being  almost  entirely  made  up  of  their 
remains. 

Encrinit'ic,  Etierinit'ical,  a.  Relating  to  en¬ 
crinites. 

Encroach',  v.  a.  [0.  Fr.  ener ocher,  from  croc,  a  hook.] 
To  catch  and  draw  anything  away,  as  by  a  hook;  to 
seize  upon ;  to  make  invasion,  as  upon  rights  and  pos¬ 
sessions  of  another;  to  advance  by  stealth;  to  make 
inroad;  to  pass  the  proper  bounds;  to  intrude;  to  in¬ 
fringe;  to  trench  upon ;  to  invade;  —  followed  by  on  or 
upon. 

Encroach'd’,  ra.  One  who  encroaches. 

Encroach  ing,  p.  a.  Tending  or  apt  to  encroach. 

Encroacli'ins'Iy,  adv.  By  way  of  encroachment. 

Encroach  nient.  ra.  [Fr.  encrochement.]  Act  of  en¬ 
croaching;  unlawful  intrusion;  advance  into  the  terri¬ 
tories  or  jurisdiction  of  another  by  silent  means,  or 
without  right;  invasion;  inroad;  that  which  is  taken 
by  encroaching  on  another. 

Encrust',  v-  a.  [En  and  crust.]  To  cover  with  a  crust. 

Encriizilhada,  ( en-kroos-zeel-ya'da ,)  a  village  and 
harbor  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Sao  Pedro-do-Rio-Grande,  abt, 
50  m.  W.  of  Rio-l’ardo ;  pop.  abt.  2,500. 

Encnm'her,  v.  a.  [Fr.  encombrer,  from  L.  Lat.  incom- 
brare,  to  entangle,  to  hinder,  to  obstruct.]  To  impede  or 
embarrass  by  placing  obstacles  in  the  way  of;  to  impede 
the  motion  of  with  a  load,  burden,  or  anything  incon¬ 
venient  to  the  limbs,  so  as  to  render  motion  or  operation 
difficult  or  laborious;  to  load;  to  clog;  to  embarrass; 
to  impede ;  to  hinder ;  to  obstruct ;  to  trouble ;  to  per¬ 
plex;  to  entangle;  to  load  with  debts  or  legal  claims. 

Encnni  oered, p.  a.  Loaded;  impeded  in  motion  or 
operation  by  a  burden  or  difficulties :  loaded  with  debts 

Encum  brance. ra.  That  which  encumbers;  burden; 
load;  clog;  impediment;  hiuderance;  legal  claims  or 
liabilities. 

Encur'tain,  v.  a.  [En  and  curtain.]  To  inclose  with 
curtains. 

Encyc'lical,  a.  [Gr.  engkylclikns  —  era,  and  kyklos,  a 
circle.  See  Cycle.]  Circular;  sent  to  many  persons  or 
places:  intended  for  many,  or  for  a  whole  order  of  men, 
as  a  letter. 

EncycIoj»e'«lia.  Encyclopaedia.  Oyclopse'- 
(lia,  ra.  [Fr  .encyclopedic;  G  r.  engkyklopav  /eia ,  from 
kyklos,  a  circle,  and  paideia,  instruction.]  Properly,  a 
work  professing  to  give  information  in  the  whole  circle 
of  human  knowledge.  The  two  terms  are  used  synony¬ 
mously  ;  but  the  former  is  regarded  as  the  more  correct, 
as  denoting  “fra  a  circle,”  whereas  the  latter  may  mean 
“of  a  circle.”  The  present  signification  of  E.  is  entirely 
modern.  With  the  ancients,  E.  was  applied  to  the  whole 
circle  of  learning,  a  knowledge  of  which  was  necessary 
to  constitute  a  liberal  education.  It  comprised  gram¬ 
mar,  music,  geometry,  astronomy,  and  gymnastics.  Va¬ 
rious  works  of  the  ancients  attempted  to  embrace  the 
entire  circle  of  knowledge;  but  they  exhibit  no  plan, 
and  are  only  confused  accumulations  of  the  then  known  | 
arts  and  sciences.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that 
the  ancients  ever  applied  the  term  E.  to  any  work  of 
that  kind.  So  far  as  is  known,  the  word  appears  to 
have  been  first  used  in  this  sense  by  Alforahius,  aj 
learned  Arab,  who  flourished  in  the  10th  century, 
and  whose  work,  remarkable  for  its  learning  and  com¬ 
pleteness,  is  preserved  in  MSS.  in  the  library  of  the  Es- 
curial  at  Madrid.  From  that  time,  and  chiefly  in  this 
century,  many  E.  have  been  published,  the  enumeration 
of  which  would  be  uninteresting  fo>-  the  general  reader. 
During  the  last  twenty  years  the  number  of  these  books 
has  been  rapidly  increasing,  and  their  character  iniprov- 1 
ing.  As  knowledge  increases,  so  must  the  demand  for] 
E.  also  increase.  As  the  sphere  of  knowledge  extends, 
the  less  able  is  man,  with  his  limited  powers  and  capa-| 


cities,  to  embrace  the  whole  circle;  he  must,  therefore, 
have  recourse  to  helps,  —  to  books  in  which  ho  can 
get  what  information  he  wants  in  a  comprehensive  and 
easily  accessible  form ;  and  to  furnish  this  is  the  object 
of  an  E. 

Encyclope'dian,  a.  Relating  to  an  encyclopedia; 
embracing  the  whole  circle  of  learning. 

Encyclopedic,  Encyclopedical,  a.  [Fr.  era- 
cyelop6dique.]  Pertaining  to  an  encyclopedia. 

Encyclope'dist,  ra.  One  whose  knowledge  encom¬ 
passes  the  whole  range  of  sciences. — In  a  more  restricted 
sense,  one  who  compiles,  or  assists  in  compiling,  an  en¬ 
cyclopedia. 

Encyst',  v.a.  [Gr.  era,  and  kystis,  the  bladder,  a  bag,  a 
pouch,  from  kuo,  to  hold  ]  To  enclose  in  a  cyst  or  vesicle. 

Encyst'ed,  a.  Inclosed  in  a  bag,  bladder,  or  vesicle,  as 
a  tumor. 

End,  ra.  [A.S.  ende,  crude,  geende .]  The  extreme  point 
of  a  line,  or  of  anything  that  has  more  length  than 
breadth;  either  extremity  of  such  a  thing;  the  extrem¬ 
ity  or  last  part;  close  or  conclusion  ;  ultimate  or  final 
state  or  condition ;  point  beyond  which  no  progression 
can  be  made;  termination;  extreme  limit;  utmost 
bound;  final  determination;  completion;  conclusion; 
close  of  life;  death;  cessation;  period;  consequence; 
issue;  result;  conclusive  event ;  a  fragment  or  broken 
piece ;  the  ultimate  point  or  thing  at  which  one  aims  or 
directs  his  views ;  purpose  intended ;  scope:  aim;  drift. 

— v.  a.  [Sax.  cendian.)  To  bring  to  an  end  or  termination; 
to  finish;  to  terminate;  to  conclude;  to  close;  to  de¬ 
stroy;  to  put  to  death. 

— r.  ra.  To  come  to  an  end,  or  to  the  ultimate  point ;  to  be 
finished;  to  terminate;  to  close;  to  conclude;  to  com¬ 
plete;  to  cease;  to  come  to  a  close. 

Endaill'a^'O,  v.a.  [En,  and  damage,  q.  v.]  To  bring 
loss  or  damage  upon  or  to ;  to  harm  ;  to  injure ;  to  pre¬ 
judice. 

Eiidan'ger,  v.  a.  [En,  and  danger,  q.v]  To  put  or 
bring  into  danger  or  peril ;  to  put  in  hazard  ;  to  expose 
to  loss  or  injury. 

Endav'a.  a  river  of  S.  America,  joins  the  Orinoco  River 
in  Venezuela. 

Endear',  v.a.  [En,  and  dear,  q.  v.]  To  make  dear  or 
precious;  to  make  more  beloved. 

Endear'edly.  adv.  With  endearment:  dearly. 

Endear'edness,  ra.  State  of  being  endeared ;  endear¬ 
ment. 

Endear'ing,  p.  a.  Making  dear  or  more  beloved  ;  hav¬ 
ing  a  tendency  to  make  dear  or  beloved. 

Emlear'niont.  ra.  That  which  endears;  ground  of  af¬ 
fection  ;  that  which  excites  or  increases  affection ;  the 
state  of  being  beloved  ;  tender  affection. 

Emleav'or,  ra.  [Fr.  devoir,  probably  from  Lat.  debere, 
to  owe,  to  be  under  obligation.]  Effort  put  forth  in  the 
performance  of  duty;  an  exertion  of  physical  strength, 
or  of  the  intellectual  powers,  toward  the  attainment  of 
an  object  or  the  accomplishment  of  a  purpose;  effort; 
attempt;  exertion;  essay;  aim;  object. 

— v.  ra.  To  put  forth  or  use  efforts  in  the  performance  of 
duty  ;  to  exert  physical  strength  or  intellectual  power 
for  the  accomplishment  of  an  object;  to  try ;  to  attempt; 
to  strive ;  to  labor ;  to  struggle ;  to  essay :  to  aifii. 

— v.  a.  To  strive  after ;  to  attempt ;  to  essay. 

“  And  those  were  prais'd,  who  but  endeavour'd  well.” — Pope. 

Endeav'orer.  ra.  One  who  makes  an  effort  or  attempt. 

Endeavour  Straits*.  ( en-dev'or ,)  a  channel  separat¬ 
ing  the  island  of  New  Guinea  from  the  N.W.  coast  of 
Australia  ;  Lat.  10°  45'  S.,  Lon.  142°  10'  E. — Also  a  river 
of  S.  Australia,  entering  the  Pacific  in  Lat.  15°  26'  S., 
Lon.  121°  42'  E. 

r.iidccag  iiMMis.  a.  [Gr.  endeka,  and  gyve,  a  female.] 
(liot.)  Having  eleven  pistils. 

Eiidec'agon.  ra.  [Gr.  endeka,  eleven,  and  gonia,  an 
angle.]  (  Grom.)  A  plane  figure  of  eleven  sides  and  an¬ 
gles;  andecagon. 

Endecnpliy  l'lous.  a.  [Gr.  endeka,  and  phyllnn,  leaf.] 
[Hot.)  Having  a  leaf  composed  of  eleven  leaflets. 

Emleis'tic.  a.  [From  Gr.  endeiknymi,  to  point  out.] 
Pointing  out;  exhibiting;  showing. 

Endcix'i?*.  ra.  (Med.)  Indications  afforded  by  a  disease 
itself  of  what  is  proper  to  be  done  for  its  removal. 

En  tlemeure.  [Fr.]  (Law.)  In  default.  —  Used  in 
Louisiana. 

Endem  ic,  Endem'ical.  Emleni'ial.  a.  (Med.) 

Applied  to  diseases  peculiar  to  a  certain  class  of  persons, 
or  to  a  particular  district.  Thus  ague  is  an  endemic 
disease  in  low  marshy  countries :  the  goitre  in  the  Alps. 
They  differ  from  epidemic  diseases,  which,  without  ref¬ 
erence  to  locality  or  class,  attack  many  persons  at  the 
same  time  in  the  same  place,  and  are  contagious;  as  in¬ 
fluenza,  scarlet  fever,  &c. 

Endem'ic,  ».  A  disease  of  an  endemic  nature. 

Endcni'icstlly,  adv.  In  an  endemic  manner. 

EtidcnizA'tion,  ra.  The  act  of  naturalizing,  (r.) 

End  'er.  ra.  One  who  ends:  a  finisher. 

En'dcrby  Eaml.  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  Antarctic 
Ocean,  discovered  in  1831  by  Biscoe ;  Lat.  67°  30'  S.,  Lon. 
50°  F, 

Ender'inic,  Endcr'niatic  Method,  ra.  (Med.) 
The  application  of  medicinal  agents  to  the  denuded 
dermis.  A  blister  is  first  usually  applied :  when  the  cu¬ 
ticle  is  elevated,  an  opening  is  made  in  it  to  allow  the 
sprum  to  escape,  and  the  medicine  is  then  applied  to  the 
dermis,  either  with  or  without  removing  the  cuticle. 
Morphia,  strychnia,  and  various  other  agents  have  been 
thus  applied. 

Endsct'.  v.a.  See  Indict. 

Eudict'ment,  ra.  See  Indictment. 

End'ing;,  ra.  Termination;  conclusion.. 

(Gram.)  The  terminating  syllable  or  letter  of  a  word. 
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Pig.  940. 

VERTICAL  SECTION  OF  A  PEACH. 

1.  sarcocarp. 

2,  endocarp  or  putamen. 


En'ilion.  in  Minnesota ,  a  village  of  St.  Louis  co.,  on 
Lake  Superior,  abt.  8  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Superior  City. 

Eii'ilite,  v.  a.  See  Indite. 

Endive,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Cichorium. 

Eiid’lesN,  a.  Without  end;  having  no  end  or  conclu¬ 
sion;  eternal;  everlasting;  interminable;  infinite ;  un¬ 
limited;  incessant;  perpetual;  uninterrupted;  contin¬ 
ual;  perpetually  recurring;  seemingly  without  end. 

End  lessly,  adv.  Without  end  or  termination;  inces¬ 
santly;  perpetually;  continually. 

End'lessness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  endless. 

End  long,  adv.  [A.  S.  andlang ;  Du.  onlang ;  Ger.  ent- 
lang.\  Along;  in  aline;  with  the  end  forward. 

10 ndoca  r  d  ■  ii in .  n.  [Or.  endon ,  within,  and  cardia, 
heart.]  ( Anal .)  The  membrane  that  lines  the  interior 
of  the  heart. 

En'docarp,  n.  [Fr.  endocarpc,  from  Gr.  endon,  within, 
and  carpos,  fruit.]  {Bot.) 

The  inner  layer  of  the 
pericarp  of  a  fruit.  In 
certain  fruits,  as  in  the 
peach  (Fig.  940),  it  is 
remarkably  hard,  and 
is  termed  the  stone  or 
putamen.  In  the  al¬ 
mond  the  endocarp 
forms  a  thin  woody 
shell ;  in  the  apple  it 
is  the  core  containing 
fhe  seeds,  and  in  the 
orange  it  constitutes 
the  thin  membranous 
partitions  which  di¬ 
vide  the  pulp  into 
separate  portions. 

En  dochromp,  n. 

[Gr.  endon, within,  and 

chroma,  color  ]  ( Physiol .)  The  colored  material  which 
fills  vegetable  cells,  exclusive  of  the  green,  which  is 
chlorophyl. 

Endo'g’enoiis.a.  (Bot.)  Increasing  by  internal  growth ; 
having  the  nature  of  endogens. 

En  dogeiiM,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  endon,  within,  and  ginnmai,  to 
grow.  See  Generate.]  {Bot.)  The  4th  class  of  plants  in 
the  system  of  Lindley,  and  so  called  because  their  stems 
grow  by  successive  additions  to  the  inside ;  that  is  to 
say,  by  the  addition  of  woody  vessels  towards  the  in¬ 
terior,  (see  Fig.  52,)  so  that  the  outer  part  is  the  oldest 
and  hardest.  They  have  no  woody  rings  as  in  Exogeus, 
and  no  true  medullary  rays.  They  are  usually  known 
by  the  veins  of  their  leaves  running  parallel  with  each 
other,  without  branching  or  dividing.  Grasses,  Lilies, 
the  Asparagus,  and  similar  plants,  belong  to  this  class, 
which  in  warm  countries  contains  trees  of  large  size, 
such  as  Palms  and  Screw-Pines.  This  class  includes  17 
alliances  enumerated  under  Botany,  q.  v.  See  also  Age 
of  Plants. 

Euilopti'yllous.  or  Endophyl'lous,  a.  [Gr.  endon, 
within,  and  phyllon,  leaf.]  (Bot.)  Applied  to  the  young 
leaves  of  Monocotyledons,  from  their  being  crossed  with 
a  sheath,  while  those  of  exogens  are  not  so  inclosed. 

Eiiilopleu'ra,  n.  [Gr.  endon,  within,  and  pleura,  a  rib, 
the  side,  the  membrane  that  lines  the  chest.]  (Bot.)  The 
internal  integument  of  a.seed. 

End  or,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Wills  co. 

Endoriii'za,  n. ;  pi.  Endorhiz.®.  [Gr.  endon,  within, 
and  riza,  root.]  (Bot.)  The  name  given  by  Richard 
to  the  embryo  of  Monocotyledons,  in  which  the  radicle 
has  to  rupture  the  integument  at  the  base  of  a  seed  prior 
to  entering  into  the  earth,  appearing  as  if  it  came  from 
within  the  mother  root. 

Emlorlii'zal.  or  Endorhi'zous,  a.  (Bot.)  Relating  or 
belonging  to  the  mode  of  germination  in  endogens. 

Endorse',  v.  a.  See  Indorse. 

Endoskel'eton,  n.  [Gr.  endon,  within,  and  skeleton, 
a  dry  body.]  (Anat.)  See  Skeleton. 

Endosinom'eter,  n.  [Eug.  endosmose,  and  Gr.  melron, 
measure.]  (Physics.)  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
force  of  the  endosmosmic  action. 

Endosinomet'ric,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
measurement  of  the  endosmosmic  action. 

En'dosinose,  or  Exdosmo'sis,  n.  [Gr.  endon,  within, 
and  osmos,  impulsion ;  Fr.  endosmose.]  (Physiol.)  A  term 
originally  applied  by  Dutrochet  to  the  transfusion  of 
gaseous  bodies  or  liquids  through  membranous  sub¬ 
stances  either  of  an  animal  or  vegetable  origin.  He 
found  that  if  two  fluids  of  unequal  density  are  separated 
by  a  membrane,  the  denser  fluid  will  attract  or  draw  to 
it  the  less  dense.  When  the  attraction  was  from  with¬ 
out  inwards,  he  called  it  endosmose;  when  from  within 
outwards,  he  called  it  exosmose.  In  animals  and  veg¬ 
etables  this  remarkable  action  of  fluids  performs  a  very 
important  part.  Upon  it  depend  many  phenomena  con¬ 
nected  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  animals  and 
the  circulation  of  the  sap  in  vegetables.  The  substance 
contained  within  the  membranous  covers  of  the  cells  of 
plants  is  denser  thaD  the  fluids  without ;  hence  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  endosmose  takes  place  by  which  the  plant  is  sup¬ 
plied  with  nourishment  from  the  soil.  The  bursting  of 
some  seeds  and  fruits  depends  upon  endosmose ;  and 
some  of  the  entozoa  appear  to  exist  by  its  action. 

Eiiilosiiios'inic,  Emlosmot'ic,  a.  Relating  to 
endosmose ;  osmotic. 

En'ilosperm,  n.  [Gr.  endon,  within,  and  sperma,  seed.] 
(Bot.)  The  albumen  of  seeds. 

Enilosperin'ic,  a.  (Bot.)  Denoting  that  the  embryo 
has  endosperm. 

En'dostome,  n.  [Gr .endon,  within,  and  stoma,  mouth.] 
(Bot.)  The  passage  through  the  inner  integument  of  a 
seed  immediately  below  the  part  called  the  foramen. 

Emiuw',  a.  a.  [  Bn,  and  Fr.  dower,  from  Lat.  dos,  dotis,  \ 


a  marriage-portion,  dowry,  from  Gr.  didomi,  to  give.] 
To  furnish  with  a  dower  or  marriage-portion ;  to  settle 
a  dower  on ;  to  settle  on  as  a  permanent  provision  ;  to 
furnish  with  a  permanent  fund  of  property.  —  To  enrich 
or  furnish,  as  with  any  gift,  quality,  or  faculty.  —  To  in¬ 
due;  to  invest. 

Endowed',)),  a.  Having  a  dower  settled  on ;  furnished 
with  a  portion  of  estate;  supplied  with  a  permanent 
fund ;  indued. 

Ellilow'er,  n.  One  who  enriches  with  a  dower. 

Eii<lovv'in«‘iit,  n.  Act  of  endowing,  or  of  settling  a 
dower  on  a  woman,  or  of  settling  a  fund  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  a  clergyman,  or  of  a  professor,  &c. ;  that  which 
is  bestowed  or  settled  on  ;  property,  fund,  or  revenue 
permanently  appropriated  to  any  object;  any  quality 
with  which  one  is  endowed ;  gift  of  nature ;  any  qual¬ 
ity  or  faculty  bestowed  by  the  Creator. 

Enilur'able,  a.  That  can  be  endured;  that  can  be 
borne  or  suffered. 

Endur  alileness,  n.  State  of  being  endurable. 

Emltir'ably,  adv.  In  an  enduring  manner. 

Emlur'ani'e,  n.  State  of  enduring;  continuance; 
state  of  lasting  or  duration;  a  suffering  or  bearing  up 
against  hardships ;  sufferance;  patience;  resignation 
fortitude. 

Endure',  v.  n.  [Fr.  endurer  ;  L.  induro,  to  make  hard 
or  harder  —  in,  and  duro,  from  durus,  hard.]  To  harden 
or  become  hard;  to  continue  in  the  same  state  without 
perishing;  to  last;  to  continue;  to  remain;  to  abide; 
to  suffer  without  resistance  or  without  yielding ;  to  bear ; 
to  submit. 

— v.  a.  To  support  wihout  breaking  or  yielding  to  force 
or  pressure ;  to  sustain  ;  to  bear  ;  to  bear,  as  hardship  ; 
to  bear  with  patience;  to  bear  without  opposition  or 
sinking  under  the  pressure  ;  to  undergo  ;  to  support ; 
to  suffer  ;  to  tolerate. 

Eiidur'ing;,  a.  Lasting  long ;  permanent. 

— n.  Act  of  enduring;  a  sustaining. 

Eiidur'ingness,  n.  Quality  of  enduring  or  lasting ; 
lastingness. 

End  wise,  adv.  On  the  end;  erectly;  in  an  upright 
position  ;  with  the  end  foremost. 

Endym'ion.  (Myth.)  A  shepherd,  son  of  iEthlius  and 
Calyce.  It  is  stated  that  he  asked  Jupiter  to  grant 
him  to  be  always  young,  and  to  sleep  as  much  as  he 
would ;  whence  came  the  proverb  of  Endymionis  som- 
num  dormire — “  to  sleep  the  sleep  of  Endymion.”  Diana, 
or  the  moon,  saw  him  unclothed  as  he  slept  on  Mount 
Latinos,  and  became  enamored  of  his  great  beaut}',  com¬ 
ing  down  from  heaven  every  night  to  visit  him.  This 
fable  arises  from  Endymion’s  knowledge  of  astronomy, 
and  particularly  his  observation  of  the  moon’s  motion. 
The  people  of  Heraclea  maintained  that  Endymion  died 
on  Mount  Latmos,  while  the  Eleans  pretended  to  show 
his  tomb  at  Olympia,  in  Peloponnesus. 

(Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Hyliaceee.  E.  nutans, 
the  common  Blue-bell,  flowers  blue,  rarely  white,  is  the 
ornament  of  woods  and  thickets  in  Western  Europe. 

Ene'iil.  See  jEneid. 

En  ema,  n.  [Gr.,  an  injection.]  A  medicine  injected 
into  the  rectum;  a  clyster. 

En'einy,  n.  [Fr.  ennemi ;  L.  inimicus  —  in,  priv.,  and 
amicus,  a  friend.  See  Amicable.]  One  who  is  unfriendly ; 
one  who  is  hostile  to  another ;  a  foe ;  an  adversary  ;  an 
opponent;  an  antagonist  ;  one  who  hates  or  dislikes;  a 
hostile  army  or  force ;  the  great  adversary  of  mankind ; 
the  devil. 

Enerjfet'ic,  Energ-et'ical,  a.  [Fr .inergique;  Gr. 
energetikos,  doing,  active.]  Having  or  manifesting  en¬ 
ergy;  working;  active;  operative;  operating  with  force, 
vigor,  and  effect ;  forcible ;  powerful ;  efficacious  ;  potent ; 
vigorous ;  moving. 

Energ'et'ically,  adv.  With  energy  and  effect;  with 
force  and  vigor. 

Ener'g'ieo.  [It.]  (Mus.)  With  energy  and  force. — With 
strong  articulation  and  accentuation,  and  a  marked 
powerful  delivery  of  the  single  notes,  without  losing  in 
distinctness  of  execution. 

En'ergize,  v.  n.  To  act  with  energy  or  force;  to  op¬ 
erate  with  vigor ;  to  act  in  producing  an  effect. 

— v.  a.  To  give  energy  or  strength  or  force  to  ;  to  give 
active  vigor  to. 

En'ergy,  n.  [Fr.  energie ;  Gr.  energeia  —  en,  and  ergon, 
work,  q.  u.]  Internal  or  inherent  power  to  operate  or 
act ;  the  power  of  operating,  whether  exerted  or  not ; 
power  exerted ;  vigorous  operation  ;  vigorous  power  in 
action ;  effectual  operation  ;  strength  or  force  producing 
the  effect ;  force ;  power :  vigor ;  spirit ;  life  ;  efficiency  ; 
efficacy  ;  potency ;  strength  of  expression ;  force  of  ut¬ 
terance. 

En'ervate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  enervo,  enervatus  —  e,  ex,  and 
nervus,  a  nerve,  q.  t>.]  To  take  away  the  nerves  of ;  to 
deprive  of  nerve,  vigor,  strength,  or  force ;  to  unnerve  ; 
to  weaken  ;  to  enfeeble  ;  to  debilitate. 

En'ervated,.p. a.  Weakened;  enfeebled;  deprived  of 
vigor  or  force. 

En'ervating,  p.  a.  Depriving  of  strength,  force,  or 
vigor  ;  weakening  ;  enfeebling. 

Enerva'tion,  n.  [Fr.  Enervation.]  Act  of  enervating 
or  weakening. — State  of  being  weakened. 

En  Fainille,  (ang-fa-mel' .)  [Fr.]  In  the  family-circle; 
domestically. 

Enfee'ble,  v.a.  [En  and  feeble.}  To  make  feeble ;  to  de¬ 
prive  of  strength  ;  to  reduce  the  strength  or  force  of;  to 
weaken  ;  to  debilitate  ;  to  enervate. 

Elllee'blemeilt,  n.  The  act  of  weakening;  enervation. 

Enlee'bler,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  enfeebles  or 
weakens. 

Enfee'bling'.  p.  a.  Weakening ;  debilitating ;  en¬ 
ervating. 

Enleoir,  v.  a.  [En,  and  L.  Lat .feofare,  to  confer  a  feu- 


dum,  a  fee,  or  feud,  on  one ;  same  as  feudare.  See  Fief.] 
(Law)  To  make  a  gift  of  any  corporal  hereditament  to 
another.  See  Feoffment. 

Enfeoffment,  n.  See  Feoffment. 

Enfield,  (en'feeld,)  a  town  and  parish  of  England,  in 
Middlesex,  10  m.  N.E.  of  Loudon  ;  pop.  16,053.  The 
British  government  has  an  armory  here,  and  the  Enfield 
rifle  was  the  arm  with  which  the  infantry  was,  until 
rec  ently,  armed.  Itlias  been  replaced  by  the  Snider  rifle. 
En'field,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Hartford  co.,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  about  14  m.  N. 
by  E.  of  Hartford. 

Enfield,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  White  co. 
Enfield,  in  Maine a  post-township  of  Penobscot  co.,  on 
the  Penobscot  River,  about  90  m.  N.E.  of  the  city  of 
Augusta. 

Enfield,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of  Hamp¬ 
shire  co.,  about  90  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Boston. 

Enfield,  in  North  Caiwlina,  a  post-village  of  Halifax 
co.,  about  19  m.  S.  of  Weldon. 

Enfield,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Grafton  county,  about  59  miles  N.W.  of  Con 
cord. 

Enfield,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Tompkins  co.,  about  7  m.  W.  of  Ithaca. 

Enfield,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  King  William 
co.,  about  36  m.  N.E.  of  Richmond. 

Enfield  lent  re,  in  N.Hampshire,  a  P.O.  of  Grafton  co. 
Enfield  Centre,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Tompkins  co.,  about  160  m.  W.  by  S.  ot  Albany. 
Enfilade',  n.  [Fr.  en,  and  file,  a  row,  a  rank,  from  fil,  a 
thread,  Lat.  filum)  (Mil.)  A  line  or  straight  passage,  or 
the  situation  of  a  place  which  may  be  seen  or  scoured 
with  shot  all  the  length  of  the  line,  or  in  the  direction 
of  a  line  ;  a  fire  of  artillery,  raking  the  whole  length  of 
a  fortification  or  body  of  troops. 

— v.  a.  To  pierce,  scour,  or  rake  with  shot,  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  line,  or  through  the  whole  length  of  a  line. 
Enlilad'ed,  p.  a.  (Mil.)  Pierced  or  raked  in  a  line. 
Entiled,  a.  (Her.)  Applied  to  a  sword,  when  repre¬ 
sented  in  a  charge  as  run  through  any  object. 

En  lieu rage,  (an(g)flur'azhe.)  [Fr.]  (Perfumery.)  A 
piocess  for  extracting  the  scents  from  flowers  by  absorp¬ 
tion.  Wooden  frames  containing  glass  smeared  with  pure 
fat  are  filled  with  flowers,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  a 
time,  varying  from  one  to  six  days.  The  grease  gradually 
absorbs  the  scent,  tile  flowers  being  renewed  from  time 
to  time  throughout  their  period  of  blooming.  The  scent 
is  afterwards  separated  from  the  grease  by  soaking  it  in 
strong  spirits  of  wine.  Sometimes  wire  frames  covered 
with  cotton  cloths  imbued  with  fine  olive-oil  are  used 
instead  of  glass.  In  this  manner  the  most  delicate 
odors  are  extracted  from  flowers,  which  would  other¬ 
wise  be  lost  in  the  process  of  distillation. 

Eiilold',  v.  a.  See  Infold. 

En IWI into.  v.a.  See  Infoliate. 

Eli l()rce',  v.  a.  [En  and  force;  Fr.  enforcir,  to 
strengthen.]  To  give  force  or  strength  to;  to  strengthen ; 
to  invigorate;  to  confirm  ;  to  animate ;  to  instigate  ;  to 
force  ;  to  impel ;  to  urge  on  ;  to  urge  with  energy ;  to 
impress  on  the  mind;  to  compel;  to  constrain;  to  oblige; 
to  put  in  force  or  in  execution. 

Enforee'able.  a.  That  may  be  enforced. 
Enforc'edly,  adv.  By  violence;  compulsorily. 
Enforcement,  n.  Act  of  enforcing;  compulsion; 
force  applied ;  that  which  gives  force,  energy,  or  effect ; 
sanction:  urgent  evidence;  that  which  urges, compels, 
or  constrains ;  a  putting  in  execution,  as  law. 

En  lorccr.  n.  One  who  enforces. 

Enforc'ible,  a.  Capiable  of  being  enforced. 
Enforc'ive,  a.  Serving  to  enforce. 

Enforc'ively,  adv.  Without  choice;  compulsorily. 
Enfor'est,  v.  a.  [En,  and  forest,  q.  v.j  To  turn  into  or 
lay  under  forest. 

Entra n  chise,  v.  a.  [Ain,  and  franchise,  q.v.]  To 
endow  with  a  franchise;  to  set  free;  to  liberate  from 
bondage  or  slavery  ;  to  admit  to  the  privileges  of  a  free¬ 
man  or  citizen  ;  to  admit  to  freedom. 
Enfran'cliiscd.j).  a.  Set  free; released  from  bondage; 

admitted  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  freemen. 
Enfran'cliiscnicnt,  n.  Act  of  enfranchising ;  release 
from  slavery  or  custody  ;  the  admission  of  persons  to  the 
freedom  of  a  corporation  or  state;  investiture  with  the 
privileges  of  free  citizens. 

Enfran'cliiser,  n.  One  who  enfranchises  or  sets  at 
liberty. 

Engadinc,  (en-ga-deen' ,)  a  beautiful  valley  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  in  the  Grison  country,  extending  along  both  sides 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  Inn.  Length,  45  m.,  with  an 
average  width  of  1]4.  Pop.  10,000.  This  valley  is  sub¬ 
divided  into  the  Ober  and  Unter  Engadine,  and  has  an 
elevation  of  5,750  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Engage',  v.  a.  [Fr.  engager  —  en,  and  gager,  from  gage , 
a  pledge.  See  Gage.]  To  bind  by  pledge  or  contract;  to 
pledge;  to  unite  and  bind  by  contract  or  promise;  to 
enlist ;  to  bind ;  to  attach ;  to  undertake  to  do  (with 
recip.  pron.);  to  embark  in. —  To  gain;  to  win;  to 
allure ;  to  attract;  to  occupy;  to  employ  assiduously. — 
To  attack  in  contest;  to  encounter. 

— v.  n.  To  promise  or  pledge  one’s  word  ;  to  bind  one’s 
self ;  to  embark  in  any  business  ;  to  take  a  concern  in ; 
to  undertake. 

— To  encounter;  to  begin  to  fight;  to  attack  in  conflict. 
Engased',/).  a.  Pledged;  promised;  enlisted;  gained 
and  attached  ;  attracted  and  fixed  ;  embarked  ;  earnestly 
employed ;  zealous. 

Engaged  Columns,  n.pl.  (Arch.)  Columns  at¬ 
tached  to  walls,  by  which  a  portion  of  them  is  concealed ; 
they  never  stand  out  less  than  one-half  from  the  wall. 
Engag'edly,  adv.  With  earnestness;  with  attach¬ 
ment. 
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Eng'ag,'ednpss,  «.  State  of  being  engaged,  or  seri¬ 
ously  and  earnestly  occupied  ;  zeal ;  animation. 

Enjfas'e'ment,  to.  [Fr.]  Act  of  engaging,  or  of  pawn¬ 
ing,  pledging,  or  making  liable  for  debt ;  obligation  by 
agreement  or  contract;  compact;  contract;  promise; 
adherence  to  a  party  or  cause  ;  partiality ;  employment 
of  one’s  time  and  attention;  avocation;  occupation; 
business. 

(Mil.)  The  conflict  of  armies  or  fleets ;  battle;  fight; 
contest ;  a  general  action. 

Engag'er,  n.  One  who  engages. 

Engitg'ing',  p.  a.  Winning;  attractive;  tending  to 
draw  the  attention  or  the  affections ;  pleasing. 

Etigag'ingly,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  win  the  affections. 

Eaga'no.  or  Pugniatan,  island  of  the  Malay  Archipel¬ 
ago,  lying  off  the  S  W.  coast  of  Sumatra.  It  has  a  cir¬ 
cuit  of  about  30  m  ,  and  is  lofty  and  well-wooded.  Lat. 
5°  21'  S.,  Lon.  102°  20'  E.  —  Another  small  island  on  the 
coast  of  Papua. —  A  cape  at  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the 
island  of  Luzon,  one  of  the  Philippines,  Lat.  18°  40'  N., 
Lon.  122°  20'  E.  —  Also,  the  most  E.  cape  of  Ilayti,  Lat. 
18°  35'  N.,  Lon.  68°  20'  W. 

Engar'land,  v.  a.  To  encircle  with  a  garland;  to  en- 
wreathe. 

Engar'i’ison,  v.  a.  To  defend-or  protect  by  a  garrison. 

En'g'eliville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Schoharie 
co.,  abt.  40  m.  W.  of  Albany. 

Eli 'gen,  a  town  of  Baden,  22  m.  from  Constance,  where 
the  Austrians  were  defeated  by  the  French,  in  1800. 

Engen  der,  v.  a.  [Fr.  engmdrer ;  Lat.  ingenero  —  en, 
and  gtne.ro ,  to  beget,  from  genus,  birth,  descent,  origin. 
See  Genus.]  To  implant;  to  generate;  to  procreate; 
to  beget ;  to  breed  ;  to  cause  to  bring  forth ;  to  create. 

■ — v.  to.  To  be  caused  or  produced. 

Engen  derer.  to.  Oue  who  engenders  or  begets. 

Eugeuiio-do-llattii,  (en-zhen' yn,)  (the  Genius  of 
the  Forest,)  a  village  and  parish  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Mi¬ 
nas  Geraes,  abt.  140  m.  N.W.  of  Itio  Janeiro. 

Engliien,  (ang'e-d,)  a  town  of  Belgium,  15  m.  from 
Brussels;  pop.  4,278.  This  town  of  Ilainault  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  Bourbon  family  in  1485,  and 
was  sold  by  Heury  IV.  of  France,  in  1007,  to  Charles  de 
Ligne,  Count  of  Arenberg.  It  gave  title  to  a  branch  of 
the  Conde  division  of  the  Bourbon  house,  which  became 
extinct  with  Louis  Antoine  Henri  de  Bourbon,  duke  of 
Enghien,  who  was  shot,  at  Vincennes,  by  order  of  Na¬ 
poleon  I.,  March  21,  1804,  under  charge  of  conspiracy. 

En'gine,  n.  [Fr.  engin,  from  Lat .  ingenium,  —  en,  and 
gigno,  genitum,  to  beget,  to  produce.  See  Ingenious.] 
(Mech.)  An  ingenious  contrivance;  a  compound  ma¬ 
chine,  or  artificial  instrument,  composed  of  different 
parts,  and  intended  to  produce  some  effect  by  the  help 
of  the  mechanical  powers.  —  A  military  machine,  as  a 
battering-ram. —  Any  instrument.  — That  by  which  any 
effect  is  produced;  means.  —  Anything  used  to  effect  a 
purpose.  —  Au  agent  for  another. 

Engineer',  to.  [Fr.  ingenieur.]  One  who  constructs 
or  manages  engines  or  artillery ;  one  who  forms  plans 
of  works  for  offence  and  defence,  and  marks  out  the 
ground  for  fortifications ;  one  who  constructs  roads, 
canals,  bridges,  railways,  Ac. 

Engineering  (en-ji-neer'ing),  n.  Strictly,  the  art  of 
managing  engines ;  but  now  applied  in  a  more  extended 
sense,  to  all  manufacturing  and  constructive  operations 
in  which  a  knowledge  of  mechanics  is  requisite.  It 
is  divided  into  numerous  branches,  of  which  two,  Mili¬ 
tary  and  Civil,  will  be  considered  here,  and  others  in 
Sec.  II. — Military  E.,  as  a  science,  implies  a  knowledge 
of  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  fortifications, 
and  all  buildings  necessary  in  military  posts ;  and  in¬ 
cludes  a  thorough  instruction  ou  every  point  relative  to 
the  attack  and  defence  of  places.  The  science  also  em¬ 
braces  the  surveying  of  a  country  for  the  various  opera¬ 
tions  of  war,  and  consequently  an  acquaintance  with 
mathematics,  and  facility  in  drawing.  When,  at  a  siege, 
the  engineer  has  surveyed  a  place,  he  reports  to  the 
commander  the  weakest  places,  and  those  in  which  ap¬ 
proaches  may  be  made  with  most  success.  He  draws 
the  approaches,  marks  out  the  trenches,  places  of  arms, 
batteries,  and  lodgments ;  and,  in  general,  directs  the 
workmen  in  these  operations.  He  should  possess  a  prac¬ 
tical  and  theoretical  knowledge  of  gunnery.  In  regard  to 
the  marine  branch  of  military  engineering,  it  requires,  of 
course,  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  construction  of 
vessels., jetties,  moles,  and  other  buildings  of  that  descrip¬ 
tion.  —  Civil  E.,  as  its  name  imports,  does  not  include  the 
branches  above  named,  which  specially  belong  to  the 
art  of  war;  but  rather  relates  to  the  construction  of 
roads  aud  great  highways,  aqueducts  and  canals,  with 
all  the  necessary  accompaniments,  such  as  locks,  lock- 
gates,  culverts,  and  bridges.  All  such  structures  as 
breakwaters  and  light-houses,  which  are  buildings  re¬ 
quiring  great  strength  and  solidity  in  the  construction 
of  their  masonry  aud  foundations,  and  the  formation 
of  huge  masses  of  earth,  thrown  up  as  embankments, 
to  protect  countries  that  are  below  the  level  of  the  sea 
from  inundation,  or  low  meadow-lands  from  being 
flooded  by  rivers  that  are  subject  to  sudden  and  rapid 
increase  from  heavy  rains,  come  within  the  province  of 
the  civil  engineer.  lie  also  constructs  docks  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  shipping,  quays,  reservoirs,  and  water-courses 
for  supplying  towns  with  water  brought  from  a  distance, 
and  he  accomplishes  the  drainage  of  marsh  lands  and 
fenny  districts,  and  irrigates  dry  soil  requiring  moisture 
to  rentier  it  productive,  by  various  artificial  means. 
Railroads,  with  their  deep  cuttings,  immense  embank¬ 
ments,  lofty  viaducts,  dark  tunnels,  and  roadways  some¬ 
times  carried  for  miles  on  arches  of  brickwork,  —  their 
iron  girder,  and  other  bridges,  of  enormous  strength, 
and  bridges  of  all  kinds  that  span  our  rivers,  whether 
of  wood,  stone,  or  iron, — are  all  the  work  of  the  civil  en¬ 


gineer.  The  formation  of  artificial  harbors  by  throwing 
out  piers  and  jetties  ;  and  the  clearage  of  natural  har¬ 
bors  from  all  obstructions,  such  as  sunken  rocks  and 
sandbanks ;  and  the  construction  of  the  great  sewers 
and  drains  that  run  in  every  direction  under  our  large 
towns  and  cities,  all  come  under  his  care:  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  he  has  to  superintend  the  construction  of 
the  shafts  and  machinery  of  mines  and  coal-pits,  to  in¬ 
sure  safety  to  the  miners  in  their  ascent  and  descent, 
and  to  secure  proper  and  thorough  ventilation  in  all 
parts  of  the  mine.  Another  great  branch  of  C.  E.  is 
the  manufacture  of  massive  machinery,  such  as  pumps, 
hydraulic  and  lever  presses,  looms,  and  steam-engines 
of  all  descriptions,  whether  they  be  locomotives,  or  for 
vessels,  or  for  setting  machinery  in  motion.  In  short, 
the  civil  engineer  seeks  to  adapt  the  mechanical  powers, 
and  their  appliances,  aud  bring  them  into  such  forms 
aud  combinations  that  they  may  furnish  the  means  of 
saving  the  expenditure  and  waste  of  animal  strength 
and  manual  labor,  aud  thereby  cause  the  work  to  be 
done  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  in  a  more  efficient  manner. 
It  is  only  within  the  last  three  centuries  that  the  pro¬ 
fessions  of  .architect,  painter,  sculptor,  and  engineer, 
whether  civil  or  military,  have  become  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  callings.  Those  of  tne  civil  and  military  engineer 
have  chiefly  been  elicited  and  established  by  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  gunpowder  and  cannon,  which  necessitated  the 
employment  of  peculiar  skill,  and  close  study  in  plan¬ 
ning  and  constructing  the  works  of  defence  that  sur¬ 
round  any  place  of  importance;  and  the  requirements 
of  commerce,  which  has  long  since  demanded,  and  still 
demands,  canals,  roads,  railroads,  and  motive  power  be¬ 
yond  the  constant  control  of  the  winds  and  waves  for 
the  conveyance  of  merchandise  by  land  or  sea.  Al¬ 
though  we  may  consider  Archimedes  as  the  first  engi¬ 
neer  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  history,  in  memorable 
connection  with  appliances  of  the  lever  and  other  me¬ 
chanical  powers,  yet  the  early  nations  of  the  world,  es¬ 
pecially  the  Egyptians,  who  raised  and  fixed  in  their 
present  position  the  gigantic  blocks  that  form  the  pyra¬ 
mids.  and  reared  the  mighty  monoliths  known  as  Pom- 
pey's  Pillar  and  Cleopatra's  Needles,  must  have  been 
possessed  of  engineers  of  no  ordinary  mental  capacity. 
The  blocks  that  form  the  Cyclopean  wall  of  Tirgus  and 
Mycense,  the  marble  columns  and  the  tempi  es  of  the 
Greeks,  the  sewerngo  and  aqueducts  of  Rome,  the  under¬ 
ground  structures  for  the  drainage  of  the  Assyrian  city 
of  Nimrod,  the  canal  of  Xerxes,  that  separated  Mount 
Atlas  from  the  mainland,  and  the  remains  of  those  found 
in  various  parts  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  the  East,  all  tell 
us  of  the  magnificent  schemes  that  the  engineers  of  an¬ 
tiquity  designed  and  carried  out.  whose  names  are  lost 
for  us.  Among  the  engineers  who  flourished  before  the 
Christian  tera,  Archimedes,  who  so  skilfully  conducted 
the  defence  of  Syracuse,  is  the  earliest  on  record,  unless 
we  consider  Hiram,  the  cleverTyrian  artificer,  who  aided 
Solomon  in  the  building  of  the  Temple,  as  an  engineer, 
as  he  doubtless  was.  The  writings  of  Vitruvius  prove 
him  to  have  been  employed  in  the  structure  of  military 
machines  and  works  of  defence,  as  well  as  au  architect. 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even  in  later  periods,  we  still 
find  the  professions  we  have  mentioned  above  combined 
in’one  person;  for  the  eminent  Brunelleschi,  and  Mi¬ 
chael  Angelo,  the  sculptor  and  artist,  are  mentioned  as 
constructing  fortifications,  and  the  illustrious  painter 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  rendering  an  important  service  in 
the  capacity  of  engineer,  by  the  construction  of  the  first 
canal-lock  that  was  ever  used  to  afford  means  of  com¬ 
munication  between  waters  on  different  levels.  Among 
engineers  of  the  16th  century,  Albert  Diirer,  the  painter 
and  engraver,  may  be  named,  who  wrote  to  some  extent 
on  the  science  of  fortification.  But  at  this  time  consid¬ 
erable  skill  in  C.  E.  had  already  been  attained,  both  in 
N.  Italy  and  Holland.  At  the  end  of  the  16th  century, 
the  profession  of  the  military  engineer  began  to  be 
brought  into  greater  prominence,  and  to  be  considered 
as  requiring  special  qualifications  in  him  who  might 
undertake  the  office,  and  Errard  de  Bas  le  Due,  Deville. 
Pagan,  Vauban,  Cormontaigne,  Coehorn,  and  Belidor 
may  be  considered  as  the  originators  of  the  modern  sys¬ 
tem  of  military  engineering.  The  E.  works  of  the  U. 
States  are  exhibited  in  its  long  lines  of  railroads,  iis 
canals,  its  dry-docks,  fortifications,  light-houses,  break¬ 
waters,  bridges,  &c.  The  graduates  of  the  military 
school  of  West  Point  are  qualified  as  military  engineers, 
and  are  also  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  other 
departments  of  the  profession.  The  title  of  Civil  Engi¬ 
neer  (C.  E.)  is  now  legally  conferred  by  numerous  col¬ 
leges  and  other  educational  institutions. 

Engine-nian,n.;  pi.  Engine-men.  One  who  manages 
an  engine  ;  an  engineer. 

Enginery,  «.  The  art  of  managing  engines  ;  engines 
generally;  artillery;  any  device  or  contrivance;  arti¬ 
fice. 

44  The  beautiful  enginery  of  Rome."  —  Shenstone. 

En$fi «•«!',  r.  a.  [En,  and  gird,  q.  v.]  To  gird  round ;  to 
surround;  to  encircle;  to  compass. 

Engird'ed,  or  Engirt’, p.a.  Surrounded;  encompassed. 

Eii^ir'dle,  v.  a.  To  surround  as  with  a  girdle ;  to  en¬ 
close  ;  to  encircle. 

Engirt',  v.a.  Encompassed;  girt;  smart. 

En'giscopc,  to.  [Gr.  eggys,  near,  and  scopea,  to  see.]  A 
reflecting  microscope. 

England,  the  most  populous,  wealthy,  and  important 
portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire 
land,  comprises  the  most  southerly,  the  largest,  and  the 
most  favored  part  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Scotland,  S.  by  the  English  Chan¬ 
nel.  E.  by  the  German  Ocean,  and  W.  by  Wales,  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  Irish  Sea.  Its  extreme  length 


N.  to  S.,  or  in  other  words,  from  Berwick-on-Tweed  on 
the  Scottish  Border,  to  the  Land's  End,  the  extreme 
point  of  Cornwall,  is  425  m.,  with  a  breadth  varying 
between  62  and  280.  Coast-line.  About  1,200  m.,  withou. 
the  indentations  into  the  land  ;  with  them,  abt.  2,000. 
m.  Area,  50,812  sq.  m..,  or  32,590.397  statute  acres.  E 
is  divided  into  40  counties,  as  follows :  — 


Bedford, 
Berks, 
Buckingham 
(or  Bucks), 
Cambridge, 
Chester, 
Cornwall, 
Cumberland, 
Derby, 
Devon, 
Dorset, 


Durham, 

Essex, 
Gloucester, 
Hampshire  (or 
Southampton), 
Hereford, 
Hertford  (or 
Herts) 

Huntingdon, 
Kent, 

Lancashire, 


Leicester, 
Lincoln, 
Middlesex, 
Monmouth, 
Norfolk, 
Northampton, 
Northumberland, 
Nottingham  (or 
Notts, 

Oxford, 

Rutland, 


Shropshire, 

Somerset, 

Stafford, 

Suffolk, 

Surrey, 

Sussex, 

Warwick, 

Westmoreland, 

Wiltshire, 

Worcester, 

York. 


The  last-mentioned,  which  is  the  largest  county,  is  di 
vided  into  the  N.E.,  N.  W.,  and  S.W.  Ridings,  which 
are  subdivided  into  wapentakes.  The  other  counties 
are  variously  subdivided  into  hundreds,  wards,  lathes, 
rapes,  tithings,  wapentakes,  Ac.  The  principal  arms 
of  the  sea  are,  viz. :  on  the  E.,  the  {estuary  of  the  Hum¬ 
ber,  the  Wash,  and  the  sestuary  of  the  Thames;  on  the 
S.,  Southampton  Water;  and  on  the  W.,  the  Bristol 
Channel,  the  (estuaries  of  the  Dee  and  the  Mersey,  More- 
cambe  Bay,  and  the  Solway  Frith,  dividing  the  N.W. 
limit  of  the  country  from  Scotland.  Capes.  The  chief 
promontories  are  on  the  E.,  Flamborough  Head,  Spurn 
Head,  the  Naze,  and  the  N.  Foreland;  on  the  S.,  Dun- 
geness,  Beachy  Head,  the  Bill  of  Portland,  and  Start 
and  Lizard  Points;  on  the  W..  Hartland  Point  and  St. 
Bees  Head.  Islands.  Holy  Island.  Lundy,  Isle  of  Man, 
Sheppey,  Walney,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  Stilly 
Isles.  —  Gen.  Desc.  E.  combines  within  itself  all  that  is 
most  desirable  in  scenery, with  all  that  is  most  necessary 
for  the  subsistence  of  man.  Although  its  features  are 


Fig.  941.  —  a  saxon  soldier. 


moulded  on  a  comparatively  minute  scale,  they  are 
marked  with  all  the  agreeable  interchange  which  con¬ 
stitutes  picturesque  beaut}'.  In  some  parts,  plains, 
clothed  in  the  richest  verdure,  watered  by  copious 
streams,  aud  pasturing  innumerable  cattle,  extend  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach;  in  others,  gently  rising  hills 
and  bending  vales,  fertile  in  corn,  waving  with  woods, 
and  interspersed  with  flowery  meadows,  offer  the  most 
delightful  landscapes  of  rural  opulence  and  beauty. 
Some  tracts,  again,  furnish  prospects  of  the  more  ro¬ 
mantic  and  impressive  kind:  lofty  mountains,  deep 
glens,  isolated  craggy  rocks,  narrow  ravines,  and  tum¬ 
bling  torrents:  nor  is  there  wanting,  as  a  contrast  to 
these,  scenes  in  which  every  variety  is  a  different 
charm,  the  vicissitude  of  black,  barren  moors,  and  wide, 
uninhabited  heaths,  and  almost  trackless  moors.  River*. 
’the  most  considerable  riparian  waters  of  this  country 
are  the  Thames,  Severn,  Medway,  Trent,  Ouse,  Tyne, 
Tees,  Wear,  Mersey,  Dee,  Avon,  Eden,  and  Derwent. 
Lakes.  The  principal  inland  sheets  of  water  are  the 
lakes  of  Windermere,  Ulleswater,  and  Derwentwater  in 
the  N.E.  div.  of  the  country,  where  innumerable  smaller 
lakes  are  also  found, — the  whole  forming  an  almost  con¬ 
tinuous  chain  extending  from  Morecambe  Bay  to  the 
Scottish  border.  Mountains.  The  principal  ranges  are 
those  generally  distinguished  as  the  Northern,  the  Cam¬ 
brian,  and  the  Devonian.  The  first  consists  of  the  Pen¬ 
nine  range  and  the  Cumbrian  group,  the  former  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  Cheviot  Hills,  on  the  Scottish  borders,  to 
the  middle  of  Derbyshire.  In  this  range  is  Cross  Fell, 
attaining  an  elevation  of  nearly  3,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea;  and  the  Peak,  in  North  Derbyshire, 
rising  to  a  height  of  1,800.  The  Cambrian  group  lies 
to  the  W.  of  the  Pennine,  being  separated  from  it  by 
the  valleys  of  the  Eden  and  the  Lune.  In  it  are  Sea 
Fell,  the  loftiest  mountain  in  England,  being  3,166  feet 
high,  with  Helvellyn  and  Skiddaw,  both  above  3,000 
feet.  The  Cambrian  range  comprises  all  the  Welsh 
mountains,  and  will  be  spoken  of  in  the  article  on 
Wales.  The  Devonian  range  includes  the  hills  of  Corn- 
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wall,  Devon,  and  part  of  Somersetshire.  The  elevations 
in  these  are  not  nearly  so  lofty  as  those  in  the  others. 
Forests.  The  chief  of  the  ancient  forest  tracts  remaining 
in  this  country  are  the  New  Forest  in  Hampshire,  the 
Forest  of  Dean  in  Gloucestershire,  and  Bowlaud  Forest 
in  Yorkshire.  Soil.  d'c.  Few  countries  possess  a  smaller 
proportion  of  land  absolutely  sterile  and  incapable  of 
culture.  The  richest  parts  are,  in  general,  the  midland 
and  southern.  Towards  the  N.  the  soil  partakes  of  the 
barrenness  of  the  neighboring  portion  of  Scotland.  The 
E.  coast  is,  in  many  parts,  sandy  and  marshy.  A  range 
of  moorish  and  elevated  land  extends  from  the  borders 
of  Scotland  to  the  very  heart  of  E.,  forming  a  natural 
division  between  the  E.  and  W.  sides  of  the  kingdom. 
Cornwall  is  also  a  rough,  hilly  tract;  and  a  similar 
character  pervades  part  of  the  adjacent  counties.  Nat. 
Prod.  <£c.  The  agricultural,  mineral,  and  commercial 
economy  of  E.  will  be  treated  of  in  our  general  article 
Great  Britain.  Chief  Towns.  London  (the  metropolis 
of  the  British  empire),  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Bristol, 
Birmingham,  Leeds,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Clin.  Humid, 
but  healthy.  From  the  insular  situation  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  it  is  liable  to  sudden  and  frequent  changes,  and  to 
great  vai  iation.?  of  dryness  and  moisture.  Pop.  (1891) 
29,002,525.  See  Great  Britain  ;  Wales,  &c. 

.England,  (Church  of.)  See  Protestant  Episco¬ 
pal  Church. 

England, {LangniVfe  and  literature.)  Lan¬ 
guage.  This  language,  the  vehicle  of  spoken  and  written 
communication  between  about  100,000,000  of  people,  is 
as  heterogeneous  in  its  elements  as  it  is  widely  extended 
in  its  sphere.  “  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Celtic.  Danish, 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  German,”  says  M.  Muller,  in 
his  “  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,”  —  “  nay, 
even  Hindustani,  Malay,  and  Chinese  words,  lie  mixed 
together  in  the  English  dictionary.”  It  was  long  a  popu¬ 
lar,  and  probably  somewhat  partial,  whim  in  England, 
that  Anglo-Saxon  formed  at  least  two-tliirds  of  the 
spoken  and  written  speech  of  it.  But  M.  Thommerel 
has  recently  carefully  gone  over  the  dictionaries  of 
Richardson  and  Webster,  and  has  established  the  fact, 
that  Anglo-Saxon  stands  in  no  greater  proportion  to 
the  words  of  merely  Latin  origin,  than  the  relation  that 
13,330  holds  to  29,351.  Yet  the  English  language  is  es¬ 
sentially  and  truly  a  Teutonic  or  Saxon  tongue ;  for  it 
is  not  the  extent  of  the  vocabulary  of  a  language  that 
gives  color  to  the  title  of  that  language  —  it  is  to  the 
grammar  to  which  the  tongue  conforms  that  we  must 
trace  its  scientific  relationship.  Now,  whatever  there 
remains  of  grammar  in  English  — and,  indeed,  it  is  very 
little — obviously  bears  marks  of  being  forged  in  a  Teu¬ 
tonic  workshop;  and  hence  the  necessity  that  there  is 
for  classifying  it  as  such  in  the  general  philology  of  the 
world.  In  tracing  the  growth  of  the  English  language, 
it  is  usual  to  divide  its  history  into  four  periods,  viz. : 

Anglo-Saxon  .  from  a.  d.  419-1066 

Semi-Saxon  .  “  “  1066-1250 

Early  English  ...  “  “  1250-1550 

Modern  English  “  “  1550  to  the  present  day. 

These  in  their  order  :  —  The  Anglo-Saxon  period  of  the 
language  dates  from  a  time  when,  in  the  5th  cent.,  the 
Teutonic  sea-rovers  first  occupied  the  southern  portion 
of  England,  and  drove  back  its  original  Celtic  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  the  N.  and  W.  No  sooner  had  they  done  this, 
than  they  settled  in  the  island,  and  from  that  day  to 
this  the  prevailing  tongue  of  the  country  has  been 
Anglo-Saxon  or  English.  This  Anglo-Saxon  was  a  low 
German  dialect,  bearing  a  close  similarity  to  the  old 
Frisic,  which  is  usually  recognized  as  the  parent  of  the 
modern  Dutch.  After  long  years  of  social  feuds  and  id' 
national  warfare,  the  absorption  by  Wessex,  or  West 
Saxons,  of  the  various  portions  of  the  Heptarchy,  in  the 
9th  cent.,  went  far  to  make  the  ruling  speech  of  the 
land  the  tongue  of  Berks  and  of  Hants,  the  recognized 
centre  of  this  clan.  This  fact  not  only  gave  color  to  the 
more  refined  speech  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  but,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  the  fact  of  king  Alfred,  a  native  of  Berks, 
rising  up  to  be  himself  such  an  illustrious  ornament  to 
the  letters  of  England,  was  a  special  literary  confirma¬ 
tion  of  what  before  had  been  simply  asserted  by  the 
sword.  When  we  compare  the  writings  of  Caedmon,  a 
Nortii  Anglian,  and  the  writings  of  Alfred,  two  dialec¬ 
tical  peculiarities  at  least  seem  at  that  early  period  to 
have  prevailed  in  the  island.  There  was  the  Northern 
or  Anglian,  which  prevailed  from  the  Humber  to  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  and  the  Southern  or  Saxon  one,  which 
was  spoken  from  the  Humber  to  the  English  Channel. 
Now,  which  of  those  Anglo-Saxon  dialects  entered  spe¬ 
cifically  into  the  formation  of  the  English  tongue? 
Two  answers  have  been  given  to  this  question  by  com¬ 
petent  scholars.  The  one,  that  the  classical  Saxon  of 
Wessex  gradually  gave  way  to  the  other  dialect  —  that 
of  the  Midland  counties;  the  other,  that  we  must  look 
for  the  real  groundwork  of  our  tongue  to  the  gradual 
coalescence  of  all  the  leading  dialects  of  England. — 
(See  Sir  Francis  Madden’s  edition  of  Layamon’s  Brut, 
1817.)  The  latter  vjew,  we  confess,  appears  the  more 
likely.  The  main  peculiarity  of  the  tongue  of  the 
island  at  this  early  period  was,  that  the  infinitives  were 
still  in  an;  the  substantives,  adjectives,  pronouns,  and 
articles,  were  declined  like  the  Latin;  and  the  plural  was 
unlike  the  singular ;  in  other  respects  it  differed  much 
less  from  our  modern  vocabulary  than  one  might  at  first 
sight  suppose.  —  The  Semi-S ixon  period  was  a  transition 
sera,  and,  like  every  rera  of  the  kind,  one  of  confusion 
and  one  of  promise.  The  monks  were  of  course  the  learned 
class  of  the  time;  and  what  with  the  ancient  formu¬ 
laries  and  mediaeval  Latin  in  which  they  performed 
their  Ave-Marias  and  their  Paternosters,  when  they  at¬ 
tempted  to  write  their  mother-tongue,  they  fell  into  the 
grossest  mistakes.  The  Saxon  Chronicle,  1173,  and  Lay¬ 


amon’s  Brut  (abt.  1200),  afforded  abundant  specimens 
of  this  slip-shod  style  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  it  is 
abundantly  evident,  from  an  examination  of  the  inflec¬ 
tions  and  genders  of  the  language,  that  it  was  under¬ 
going  at  that  time  a  thorough  breaking  up.  En  is 
constantly  substituted  for  on  in  the  plurals  of  verbs; 
the  final  e  is  often  discarded;  weak  preterites  occasion¬ 
ally  take  the  form  of  strong  ones,  and  there  is  a  marked 
uncertainty  in  the  government  of  prepositions.  There 
is  another  curious  feature  observable  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  of  this  time  —  that,  although  its  date  makes  it 
reach  a  century  or  two  beyond  the  conquest  of  1066,  it 
nevertheless  exhibits  but  few  traces  of  Norman-French. 
In  that  curious  old  poem  which  has  just  been  referred 
to,  the  Brut,  there  are  not  more  than  fifty  French  or 
Latin  words  in  a  composition  of  32,000  lines!  Norman- 
French  might  be  the  language  of  the  court;  it  certainly 
was  not  the  language  of  the  people.  —  The  Early  Eng¬ 
lish  period,  again,  of  the  language  exhibits  important 
features  of  consolidation  and  of  final  hardening.  The 
English  tongue  now  asserts  itself  throughout;  yet  it  is 
still  struggling  for  proper  rules.  In  the  first  place,  it  con¬ 
trived  gradually  to  get  rid  of  all  Anglo-Saxon  inflec¬ 
tions,  particularly  in  the  substantives  and  adjectives; 
and  the  vowels  it,  e,  u,  in  final  syllables,  are  all  repre¬ 
sented  by  e,  and  the  final  n  of  the  infinitive  has  already 
begun  to  disappear.  It  constantly  prefers  to  express 
the  relations  of  an  idea  by  some  new  word  attached  to 
the  original  one,  whereas  the  old  Saxon  tongue,  like  a 
genuine  element  of  the  Teutonic,  always  expressed 
such  ideas  by  a  modification  of  this  word.  In  the 
admirable  poem  of  the  Owl  and  the  Nightingale,  written 
probably  towards  the  end  of  the  13th  cent.,  the  French 
language  appears  as  a  decided  element  in  its  vocabulary. 
It  has  likewise  become,  by  the  time  we  reach  Chaucer, 
Gower,  and  Lydgate,  a  component  part  of  English  speech. 
And  it  is  obvious  that  this  modification  was  effected 
much  more  through  the  literary  regard  which  was  then 
engendered  in  the  breasts  of  those  old  poets  for  the 
French  Fabliaux,  and  such  like  writings,  than  from  any 
superior  respect  which  they  reluctantly  paid  to  the 
speech  of  their  Norman  masters.  Yet  certain  poets 
still  clung  affectionately  to  the  old  tongue,  and  in  Piers 
Plowman ,  and  in  a  few  others,  we  see  examples  of 
writers  who  still  found  the  Anglo-Saxon  sufficient  for 
all  their  wants.  The  beautiful  old  ballad  of  the  Nut- 
brown  Maid  (abt.  1500)  is  so  modern  in  its  style  that  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  it  to  be  so  ancient  by  a  century  at 
least.  In  the  Southern  part  of  Scotland  again,  and 
particularly  the  Anglian  counties  lying  south  of  the 
Forth,  the  language  of  the  people  was  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  identical  with  the  language  of  the  extreme 
south;  aud  it  is  to  be  noted,  in  illustration  of  this  remark, 
that  Barbour,  a  Scottish  contemporary  of  Chaucer, 
wrote  purer  English  than  Chaucer  did ;  that  is  to  say, 
his  poems  were  much  freer  from  the  foreign  element 
of  Norman-French.  The  north-eastern  dialects  of  Scot¬ 
land  have  always  presented  a  stumbling-block  to  the 
ethnologist ;  for  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  those  counties  speak  a  language  which,  in  its 
grammar  at.  least,  is  very  nearly  akin  to  that  of  York¬ 
shire  and  Norfolk.  Yet  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  people, 
there  are  a  considerable  number  of  words  of  Norse  or 
Scandinavian  origin.  The  existence,  during  the  11th 
cent.,  for  a  period  of  30  years,  of  a  Norwegian  kingdom 
under  the  sea-rover  Thorfuin  in  the  extreme  northeast 
of  the  island,  might  partially  account  for  this  Norse 
element  in  the  speech  of  the  country.  But  how  are  we 
to  account  for  the  existence  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  gram¬ 
mar  north  and  east  of  the  Forth,  or  even  of  the  Tay? 
for  it  is  well  enough  known  that  the  Norse  languages  are 
all  widely  diverse  in  their  grammar  from  the  Saxon. 
No  satisfactory  answer  has  yet  been  given  to  this  ques¬ 
tion;  nothing  but  vague  theories  indeed  have  been 
formed  regarding  it.  The  close  likeness  of  the  two 
tongues  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  island  did  not 
last  long  after  the  war  of  independence.  So  early'  as 
Dunbar,  the  best  Scottish  poet  before  Burns,  pedantic 
Latinisms  had  usurped  the  place  of  pure  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  in  his  best  poem,  the  Daunce,  the  striking  person¬ 
ifications  abound  with  what  were  then  considered  as 
barbarisms.  —  In  the  Modern  English  period  of  the 
language,  it  was  to  a  great  extent  perfected  as  to  its 
grammar,  if  still  deficient  as  to  its  purity.  Of  course,  the 
rules  and  forms  of  the  grammar  had  still  to  be  rendered 
workable  and  delicate  by  the  use  which  great  practice 
can  alone  communicate.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
that  it  was  much  more  in  the  ease  and  dexterity  which 
the  old  forms  of  speech  received,  that  this  modern 
period  is  distinguished,  rather  than  in  any  new  modifi¬ 
cations  effected  upon  the  grammar  itself.  Of  course 
the  additions  which  have  been  made  to  the  English 
dictionary  since  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cent,  have 
been  immense  —  a  process  which  still  goes  on  ;  but  the 
effects  of  change  on  the  glossary  of  a  tongue  are  merely 
secondary.  The  changes,  accordingly,  which  it  has 
since  undergone,  are  merely  changes  in  style,  or  in  the 
variety  of  modes  in  which  different  individuals  express 
themselves.  The  English  language  is  worthy,  by  its  re¬ 
markable  combination  of  force,  precision,  and  fulness, 
of  being,  as  it  is  already,  the  speech  of  nearly  all  the 
free  nations  of  the  world.  If  it  cannot  boast  a  native 
purity,  it  can  at  least  boast  of  what  is  better  than 
purity  in  language  —  the  strength  and  copiousness,  the 
delicacy  and  grace,  the  refinement  and  tenderness,  in 
which  its  glossary  abounds.  If  it  is  Teutonic  in  its 
stem,  as  the  single  s  in  the  third  person  singular  of  the 
present  indicative  assures  us,  it  should  be  remembered 
the  extent  to  which  it  draws  on  the  old  classical  lan¬ 
guages  of  Europe. 

Literature.  The  English  literature  is  modified  in  a 


highly  important  manner  by  the  history  of  the  English 
people.  -Eras  of  great  literary'  progress  have  always 
been  found  to  succeed  those  periods  of  the  nation’s  his¬ 
tory  characterized  by  important  social  changes,  and 
sometimes  by  national  revolutions.  The  literary  annals 
of  England  may  be  conveniently  arranged  into  three 
periods:  1.  That  antecedent  to  the  Norman  Conquest; 
2.  That  extending  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the 
English  Reformation  ;  and  3.  from  the  English  Reforma¬ 
tion  to  the  present  day.  These  in  their  order.  1.  The 
time  preceding  the  Conquest  has  a  literature  composed, 
of  three  distinct  languages,  and  possessing  merits  of  a 
highly  important  character.  First,  there  is  the  Celtic, 
spoken  by  the  Northern  Scots,  the  Irish,  and  the  Welsh. 
The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters ,  compiled  by'  Tigernach, 
records  the  authentic  doings  of  the  Irish  people  so  early 
as  the  5th  cent.  No  other  nation  of  modern  Europe  can 
make  a  similar  boast.  Then  there  are  the  Scottish  Os- 
sianic  poems,  which,  if  they  were  genuine,  would  lead 
back  the  reader  to  the  3d  cent.  Among  the  Welsh  peo¬ 
ple,  again,  their  triads  are  said  to  extend  as  far  back  as 
the  5th  cent.,  although  nothing  very  authentic  can  be 
learned  of  the  exploits  of  the  famous  Welsh  prince  Ar¬ 
thur  of  the  Round  Table,  or  of  the  enchantments  of  the 
renowned  magician  Merlin.  The  cultivation  of  Latin 
literature  in  this  country  succeeded  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  it.  St.  Ninian  establishing  himself  at 
Whithorn,  tried  to  convert  Scotland  late  in  the  4th 
cent. ;  St.  Patrick  made  a  similar  attempt  in  Ireland  in 
the  5th  cent.;  and  St.  Augustine  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  Anglo-Catholic  church  late  in  the  6th  cent.  Literary 
effort  soon  followed,  and  we  meet  as  first  in  this  honor¬ 
able  list  the  names  of  Alenin,  of  Erigena,  and  of  Bede. 
The  Gleeman’s  Song,  the  Battle  of  Einnesburgh,  and  the 
Tale  of  Beowulph,  are  the  only  stories  of  an  Homeric  cast 
which  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  possess.  The  latter,  in 
particular,  resembles  closely,  in  some  of  its  vividly  pic¬ 
turesque  touches,  the  old  Iliad  of  Troy.  Doubtless  such 
remarkable  religious  poems  as  those  of  the  monk  Cffd- 
mon  deserve  to  be  mentioned  in  any  summary  of  the 
literary  history  of  England.  Yet  the  Anglo-Saxon  peo¬ 
ple  were  comparatively  poor  in  poetry;  but  they  were 
eminently  simple  and  direct  prose-writers.  Portions  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  Anglo-Saxon  chronicles,  sermons, 
glossaries,  grammars,  geographies,  medical  works,  and 
dialogues,  in  their  tongue,  were  all  composed  by  their 
leading  writers  Aldhelm,  Bede,  and  Alfred,  it  was 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the  latter,  who  discarded 
Latin  in  all  his  communications  with  his  subjects,  that 
the  Saxon  tongue  made  so  decided  a  start  as  it  did  during 
the  9th  cent.  This  illustrious  monarch,  who,  both  b,v 
his  enlightenment  and  his  many  virtues,  has  rendered 
his  time  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  English  history, 
used  all  his  personal  influence  to  render  into  his  native 
tongue  the  works  written  in  the  language  of  Rome.  He 
was  not  a  dab  at  Latin,  and  he  knew  it,  which  may 
possibly  account  for  the  loose  style  of  some  of  his  ver¬ 
sions,  containing,  as  they  do,  stray'  stories,  fine  bits  of 
description,  and  even  a  devout  prayer  of  an  occasion, 
all  commingled,  in  the  most  distracting  manner  to  a 
modern  classic,  with  the  text  of  his  author.  2.  The  Con¬ 
quest  brought  with  it  a  change  of  language,  and  a 
change  of  manners  in  the  court;  but  it  could  hardly 
modify  the  speech  of  the  stubborn  Englishmen  of 
those  days.  In  time  the  lordly  Norman  nobles  found 
it  to  be  their  interest  to  study  the  despised  tongue  of 
the  people  they  had  conquered;  and  it  is  owing  much 
more  to  the  influence  of  Chaucer  and  Gower,  and  to  the 
literary  class  generally',  that  French  came  materially  to 
modify  the  existing  language  of  England.  These  men 
knew  French,  because  it  was  the  tongue  in  which  many 
interesting  books  were  written  ;  and  they  gave  it  to  the 
people  of  England  in  the  firm  belief  that  an  acquaintance 
with  it  would  advance  their  tastes  and  improve  their 
manners.  Classical  and  theological  learning  were  now 
much  prosecuted.  The  founding  of  the  universities,  and 
the  extension  of  the  monastic  system,  gave  leisure  for 
scholarship  and  induced  thought.  The  close  political 
intercourse  that  there  was  then  with  France  improved 
both  England  and  France  in  learning  and  in  social 
manners.  Such  names  as  Lanfranc  and  Anselm,  as 
Hales  and  Duns  Scotus,  as  Michael  Scot  and  Roger  Ba¬ 
con,  show  how  entirely  men  were  devoted,  as  they  usu¬ 
ally  are  in  the  infancy  of  a  literature,  where  external 
peace  and  leisure  will  permit  of  it,  to  philosophy  in  both 
its  branches  of  physical  and  metaphysical  The  histori¬ 
cal  writers  of  the  time,  among  whom  we  must  mention 
William  of  Malmesbury,  Geoffrey’  of  Monmout  h.  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  and  Matthew  Paris,  afford  an  agreeable  off¬ 
set  to  those  subtle  speculators.  Of  course  the  learned 
language  of  the  time  was  altogether  Latin;  and  it  is 
worth  noting  that  the  wit  and  fancy  of  the  ecclesiastics 
could  find  as  hearty  expressionin  the  fine  old  drinking- 
song  of  Walter  Mapes,  beginning  Mihi  est  proposition  in 
taberna  mori,  or,  as  Leigh  Hunt  elegantly  renders  it, 
I  devise  to  end  my  days  in  a  tavern  drinking  —  in  the 
12th  cent.,  as  they  came  to  do  in  the  16th  cent.,  when 
Bishop  Still  improved  the  immortal  bacchanalian  song 
of  Jolly  good  ale  and  old.  Personal  satire  and  invective 
were  in  Mapes’s  day  much  in  vogue;  and  the  weak 
King  John  and  the  charter  of  Runnymede  afforded  those 
disposed  to  employ  those  local  squibs  only  too  good 
targets  to  aim  at.  The  Gesta  Rmnanorum,  a  singular 
medley  of  tales,  apologues,  and  so  forth,  told  often  with 
much  humor  and  pathos,  have  an  interest  of  their  own ; 
aud  they  possess  likewise  a  borrowed  grace.  They  have 
been  instrumental  in  suggesting  some  of  the  noblest 
themes  in  our  recent  literature,  and  thus  have  double 
claims  on  our  affection.  The  Merchant  of  Venice  and 
Marminn,  to  go  no  further  from  home,  owe  much  to 
those  old  Gesta.  These  compositions  resembled  cJoaelv 
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in  their  structure  the  French  Fabliaux,  and  have  had  a] 
niucli  greater  influence  on  our  literature.  The  fine  old 
romances  of  Ilavelok  the  Dane,  the  Gest  of  King  Horn, 
Bevis  of  Hampton,  Guy  of  Warwick,  and  last  and  best 
of  all,  those  glorious  old  legends  written  mostly  in 
French,  but  composed  by  Englishmen,  to  celebrate  the 
greatness  of  the  downfall  of  the  mythical  King  Arthur 
and  his  knights  of  the  Kound  Table,  no  English  student 
of  this  literature  will  pass  by.  It  was  not  long  since 
that  we  had  an  admirable  poem  from  Alfred  Tenny¬ 
son  on  the  fragmentary  materials  of  this  very  period. 
Meanwhile,  the  vernacular  tongue  of  England,  driven 
from  the  monasteries  and  the  universities,  was  almost 
solely  dependent  for  its  patronage  and  subsistence  on 
the  common  people  of  the  land.  It  had  no  literature 
worth  mentioning  at  this  period ;  and  it  was  rapidly 
merging  into  the  semi-Saxon,  as  it  is  called,  of  which 
the  earliest  and  best  representative  is  the  Brut  of  Laya¬ 
mon.  The  14th  and  15th  cents,  brought  a  new  sera  into 
English  history  and  English  literature.  Cressy  and 
Poictiers  were  fought,  and  John  Wycliffe  and  Geoffrey 
Chaucer  were  born.  The  former  deserves  our  ceaseless 
regard  for  his  translation  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  the 
first  ever  effected  by  one  hand  (1380),  and,  except  Sir 
John  Maundeville’s  travels  (1356),  it  is  the  first  speci¬ 
men  of  early  English  prose-writing  in  our  language. 
The  latter  deserves  our  undying  esteem  for  his  immortal 
Canterbury  Tales  (1390-1400),  which,  for  their  fine 
sportiveness  and  healthy  pathos,  their  humorous  sim¬ 
plicity  and  genuine  tenderness,  will  be  admired  while 
the  language  endures.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the 
Bruce  of  Barbour,  a  Scotchman,  an  epic  narrative, 
written  abt.  1375,  is  in  purer  English  than  those  poems 
of  Chaucer  of  which  we  have  just  spoken.  It  resembles 
closely  in  its  diction  the  English  poem  of  Piers  Plowman. 
Vie  can  hardly  do  more  than  name  a  great  many  authors 
who  crowd  the  canvas  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries, 
such  as  John  Lydgate,  whose  London  Lackpenny  (about 
1430)  is  still  read  with  interest;  Alexander  Barclay, 
author  of  the  Ship  of  Fools  (1509) ;  John  Skelton,  author 
of  the  satire  called  Colin  Clout  (D.  1529) ;  and  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt,  who  d.  in  1541.  The  prose-writers  of  this  period 
are  Sir  John  Fortescue,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s 
Bench  under  Henry  VI. ;  Win.  Caxton,  who  holds  thq 
honorable  place  of  being  the  first  who  introduced  print¬ 
ing  into  Britain  (1474),  his  first  book  composed  with 
types  being  the  Game  of  Chess;  Fabian  (1512);  Hall,  an 
English  lawyer  and  chronicler  (1547 ) ;  and  Tyndale,  who 
was  burnt  for  heresy  in  1536.  The  Scotch  poetry  of  the 
period  almost  matches  in  interest  and  importance  that 
of  the  south  part  of  the  island.  James  I.,  king  of  Scot¬ 
land,  led  the  way  with  his  Queen’s  Quhair ;  Wyntoun, 
the  chronicler  (1420);  Blind  Harry,  the  author  of  the 
once  highly  popular  performance  known  as  Sir  Wm. 
Wallace  ;  Kobert  Ilenryson  (d.  1508),  who  wrote  a  beau¬ 
tiful  poem  called  The  Testament  of  Cresseid ;  Gavin 
Douglas,  whose  best  work,  among  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber,  is,  without  doubt,  his  translation  of  Virgil's  ALneid 
into  Scottish  verse;  and  last  and  greatest  of  the  poets 
of  his  country  until  the  time  of  Burns,  stands  William 
Du  nbar  (d.  about  1520),  whose  Bounce,  of  the  Seven  Deadly 
Sins  showed  him  to  have  possessed  imagination  and 
humor,  pathos  and  tenderness,  boldness  and  vigor,  in  a 
very  remarkable  degree. — 3.  The  period  extending  from 
the  English  Reformation  to  the  present  time  eclipses  in 
brilliancy  and  grandeur  all  the  other  Kras  of  English 
literature.  As  the  same  sequence  of  events  reigns  in 
letters  as  in  social  life,  the  character  of  one  Kra  always 
determines  the  nature  and  complexion  of  the  succeeding 
one.  This  is  very  observable  in  the  Elizabethan  age,  on 
which  we  are  now  entering.  The  discovery  of  printing, 
and  the  discovery  that  all  was  not  gospel  that  came  from 
Rome,  were  two  as  potent  instruments  as  could  possibly 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  literary  men.  What  Skelton 
and  Dunbar  had  begun,  Spenser  and  Shakspeare  carried 
to  a  splendid  consummation.  Doubtless  an  age  so  rife 
in  new  thoughts,  and  new  images,  and  new  forms  of  ex¬ 
pression,  could  not  have  been  heralded  without  its  meed 
of  bloodshed.  The  names  of  Latimer,  of  Cranmer,  of 
Ridley,  and  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  lie  like  dark  shadows 
along  the  landscape  of  the  literature  of  the  time,  men 
whose  blood  was  shed  by  the  rude  laws  that  temporarily 
assumed  the  form  of  justice.  The  Utopia  of  the  latter 
is  a  work  so  proverbially  imaginative,  that  it  has  given 
the  language  a  new  word ;  yet  so  truly  philosophical, 
and  so  full  of  elegant  writing,  as  to  be  the  wonder  of  the 
time  at  which  it  was  produced.  Roger  Ascliam,  the 
learned  tutor  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  the  writer  of  an 
excellent  work,  the  Schoolmaster,  is  another  admirable 
miscellaneous  writer  of  that  time.  As  the  English 
drama  has  already  been  taken  up  (see  Drama),  we  need 
only  mention  here  Sackville,  who  wrote  the  Mirrour  for 
Magistrates,  and  Brooke,  author  of  the  Tragical  History 
of  Romeus  and  Juliet;  and  the  Scotsmen,  Sir  David 
L.vndsay,  Boece,  Major,  Melville,  and  George  Buchanan. 

“  L.vndsay  of  the  Mount,”  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  and 
George  Buchanan,  call  for  a  word  of  special  mention, 
even  in  a  summary  like  the  present.  The  former  was 
the  companion  of  King  James  V.  during  his  youth,  and 
his  unheeded  counsellor  in  old  age.  He  wrote  a  huge 
kind  of  drama  of  the  moral-play  or  interlude  type, 
called  the  Satire  of  the  Three  Estates  (1535),  the  irony 
of  which  is  ordinarily  aimed  at  the  abuses  of  the  church, 
but  of  which  the  humor  is  frequently  so  gross  as  to  ren¬ 
der  it  unfit,  at  least,  for  general  use.  George  Buchanan 
is  universally  admitted  to  have  been  one  of  the  finest 
classical  scholars  who  has  appeared  since  the  age  of 
Augustus.  He  mingled  much  in  the  politics  of  his  time, 
yet  found  leisure  to  nurse  his  genius  in  the  retired  ways 
of  academic  seclusion.  The  founding  of  the  Scottish 
universities,  and  the  institution  of  grammar  and  parish 


schools,  which  owed  their  origin  entirely  to  the  indefat¬ 
igable  labors  of  the  reformer  Knox,  bade  fair  to  give  to 
Scotland  an  important  place  in  the  history  of  Great 
Britain.  We  now  come  close  to  the  greatest  »ra  in  the 
history  of  English  literature.  In  all  the  essentials  of 
true  genius  this  age  can  give  way  neither  to  the  best 
days  of  ancient  Greece  or  Rome,  of  modern  Italy  or 
Franco.  The  greatest  men  the  nation  has  ever  produced 
come  trooping  up  at  the  mention  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
name.  There  are  Shakspeare  and  Spenser  and  Sidney; 
there  are  Raleigh  and  Hooker  and  Jeremy  Taylor ;  there 
are  Milton  and  Hobbes  and  Cudworth,  and  many  others 
beside,  “  men,  all  of  them,”  to  adopt  the  language  of 
Francis  Jeffrey,  “  not  merely  of  great  talents  and  accom¬ 
plishments,  but  of  vast  compass  and  reach  of  under¬ 
standing,  and  of  minds  truly  creative;  not  men  who 
perfected  art  by  the  delicacy  of  their  taste,  or  digested 
knowledge  by  the  justness  of  their  reasonings,  but  men 
who  made  vast  and  substantial  additions  to  the  materials 
upon  which  tasteand  reason  must  hereafter  be  employed, 
and  who  enlarged,  to  an  incredible  and  unparalleled 
extent,  both  the  stores  and  the  resources  of  the  human 
faculties.”  Not  only  was  Shakspeare  taller  by  a  head 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  the  men  who  proudly 
closed  around  him  bulk  larger,  even  to  the  critical  eye. 
than  any  other  collection  of  names  in  the  entire  roll 
of  our  literature.  Even  the  minor  dramatists  of  the 
time,  such  as  Marlowe  and  Chapman,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  Jonson  and  Drummond,  are  almost  the  equals 
of  any  poets  who  have  succeeded  them.  About  the 
close  of  this  period  a  number  of  sweet  poets  arose,  who 
mostly  wrote  in  a  lyrical  measure,  though  some  of  them 
were  didactic,  such  as  Fletcher  and  Browne,  Drayton 
and  Wither,  Quarles  and  “  holy  George  Herbert.”  Dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  the  Restoration  and  the  Revolution, 
the  literature  of  the  stage  was  exceedingly  profligate. 
The  court  and  the  king  had  imported  from  France  a  love 
of  genteel  profligacy,  vdiich  found  its  most  fitting  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  comedy  of  intrigue;  and  Wycherly  and 
Congreve,  Vanbrugh  and  Farquhar,  are  the  dramatic 
scapegoats  of  the  time.  Yet  the  age  was  not  wholly 
corrupt,  for  it  could  boast  of  such  distinguished  theolo¬ 
gians  as  Baxter,  Owen,  Calamy,  Collier,  Leighton.  South, 
Tillotson,  and  Barrow.  This  was  also  the  time  when 
Milton,  who  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  poets,  lived  and 
sung  of  Paradise  lost  and  of  Paradise  regained,  writing 
“something,”  as  he  early  hoped  himself,  “which  pos¬ 
terity  would  not  willingly  let  die.”  Marvel  ridiculed 
the  High  Church,  and  Butler,  of  “  Hudibras”  fame,  bur¬ 
lesqued  Dissent ;  Walton  angled,  Locke  speculated,  New¬ 
ton  discovered,  and  John  Dryden  “found  the  English 
language  of  brick,  and  left  it  of  marble.”  The  literary 
history  of  the  18th  century,  and  particularly  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  has  been  censured  severely  by  some, 
and  praised  to  excess  by  others.  It  was  natural  that 
the  critics  of  the  period  should  be  inclined  to  over-esti¬ 
mate  the  influence  of  the  literature  among  which  they 
lived  ;  but  many  writers  of  the  present  day  have  decried 
it,  possibly  with  a  considerable  touch  of  truth,  for  its 
polite  skepticism,  and  for  its  hollow  insincerity.  It  has 
been  glorified  by  its  advocates  as  the  Augustan  age  of 
English  literature,  and  decried  by  its  enemies  as  an  age 
of  utilitarianism  and  satire.  The  truth  is,  that  both  in 
poetry  and  in  prose  the  form  had  come  to  be  observed 
much  more  than  the  matter.  Pope,  of  course,  is  the 
poetical  chief  of  this  age;  and  while  he,  no  doubt,  in¬ 
dulged  much  more  than  was  meet  in  the  most  polished 
and  most  personal  satire,  he  nevertheless,  as  in  his 
Essay  on  Man,  displays  a  fine  power  of  lofty  contempla¬ 
tion,  and  a  faculty  of  expression  so  brilliant,  so  happy, 
and  so  copious,  that  we  look  in  vain  for  the  match  of  it 
in  the  entire  range  of  English  poetry.  Addison  is  un¬ 
matched  for  grace  and  ease;  Swift  has  no  equal  in  rude, 
pointed  vigor;  and  the  sense  of  Johnson’s  ponderous 
sentences  is  frequently  obscured  by  their  size.  IfYouug, 
Akenside,  Thomson,  Gray,  Collins,  Beattie,  and  Cowper 
were  animated  by  a  truer  sense  of  their  duty  in  writing 
poetry  than  Pope  was,  the  result  shows  that  they  accom¬ 
plished  much  less  than  he  did.  The  greatest  poet  of  the 
century  was  Robert  Burns.  Its  novelists  were  Richard¬ 
son,  Fielding,  Smollet,  Sterne,  and  Goldsmith;  its  his¬ 
torians  were  Hume,  Robertson,  and  Gibbon ;  and  its 
philosophers  were  Butler,  Berkeley, Clarke, Shaftesbury, 
Hume,  Paley,  and  Adam  Smith.  The  first  half  of  the 
19th  century  opens  with  a  galaxy  of  poets  more  bril¬ 
liant,  probably,  than  any  that  have  appeared  during  an 
equal  number  of  years  in  the  whole  history  of  English 
literature.  Coleridge,  Words  worth,  Scott,  Byron,  Shelley, 
Keats,  Campbell,  and  Southey,  are  the  poets  of  this  time. 
There  might  be  periods  of  greater  originality,  but  there 
has  been  none  so  various,  so  diverse,  and  so  fresh  of  its 
kind  as  the  period  we  are  describing.  Books  have  been 
multiplied  to  an  unprecedented  degree,  and  readers  have 
increased  almost  as  abundantly  as  the  books  have.  This 
is  the  age  of  reviews  and  periodicals,  and,  indeed,  of 
novels  and  romances.  The  great  reviewers  of  the  time 
are  Jeffrey,  Sydney  Smith,  Hazlitt,  John  Forster,  De 
Quincey,  and  Carlyle;  the  great  preachers  are  Hall, 
Chalmers,  and  Irving;  the  philosophers  are  Stewart, 
Mackintosh,  Bentham,  Brown,  Hamilton,  and  Stuart 
Mill ;  the  men  of  science  are  Owen,  Whewell,  Faraday, 
Sedgwick,  and  Huxley;  the  novelists  are  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  Bulwer  Lytton,  Charlotte  Bronte,  and 
“George  Eliot;”  the  historians  are  Hallam,  Macaulay, 
Thirwall,  Grote,  Milman,  and  Carlyle.  Ruskin  stands 
alone  as  a  writer  on  art.  Poetry  is  represented  by  Ten¬ 
nyson,  the  Brownings,  Matthew  Arnold,  Swinburne,  and 
Massey,  besides  others,  too  numerous  to  mention  here. 
See  Cyclo.  of  Eng.  Lit.  New  ed.  (Lond.  1877);  Die.  Eng. 
Lit.,  Adams;  Manual  of  Eng.  Lit.,  Tyler  (N.  Y.  1879); 
Landmarks  of  Eng.  Lit.,  by  Nicole  (N.  Y.  1883) ;  Eng. 


Lit.  in  the  Reign  of  Victoria,  with  a  glance  at  the  past,  by 
Prof.  Henry  Morley,  (Leipzic,  1882).  Stedinau’s  Victo¬ 
rian  Poets,  (13th  ed.  with  sup.,  London  1887.) 

Ellglesidc,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Oregon  co. 

Englewood,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Bergen 
co.,  abt.  13  m.  N.N.E.  of  Hudson  city. 

English*  in  loiva,  a  twp.  of  Iowa  co. — A  twp.  of  Keo¬ 
kuk  co. — A  twp.  of  Lucas  co. 

English,  n.  pi.  [Sax.  Englisc,  from  Engles,  Angles,, 
q.  v.]  The  people  of  England. 

— n.  sing.  The  language  of  England. 

— v.  a.  To  translate  into  English  ;  to  anglicize. 

Eiijgiisll  Centre,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
Lycoming  co. 

Enjglisll  Creek,  in  Iowa,  enters  the  Des  Moines 
River  from  Marion  co. 

English  Har'bor,  an  excellent  harbor  on  the  S. 
coast  of  the  island  of  Antigua,  West  Indies,  Lat.  17°  3' 
N.,  Lon.  61°  45'  W. 

Eng'  lisli  Harbor,  an  inlet  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on 
the  S.  coast  of  Costa  Rica,  Lat.  8°  50'  N.,  Lon.  83°  55'  W. 

Englishman,  n.  ( Geog .)  A  native  of  England. 

English  Neighborhood,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Bergen  co.,  abt.  5  m.  N.  of  Hoboken. 

English  Prairie,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  of  Mc¬ 
Henry  co.,  abt.  50  m.  N.W.  of  Chicago. 

English  River,  in  Iowa,  formed  in  Floyd  co.,  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Shell  Rock  and  Lime  creeks,  and 
traversing  Butler  co.,  enters  the  Red  Cedar  River  in 
Black  Hawk  co. 

— Joins  the  Iowa  River  in  Washington  co.,  being  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  N.  and  S.  forks,  one  of  which  rises 
in  Poweslieek,  and  the  other  in  Keokuk  co. 

— A  township  of  Washington  co. 

Eng'lisliry.  n.  The  people  of  England;  as,  a  general 

massacre  of  the  Englishry. 

English’s  Creek,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-office  of  At¬ 
lantic  co. 

Englishtown.  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  co.,  abt.  5  m.  N.W.  of  Freehold. 

Engloom',  v.  a.  To  render  gloomy. 

Englut',  v.  a.  [Fr.  engloutir. ]  To  swallow  up  ;  to  fill ; 
to  glut;  to  pamper,  (o.) 

Engorge',  v.  a.  [0.  Fr.  engorger .]  To  devour;  to  swal¬ 
low  ;  to  gorge. 

— v.  n.  To  devour;  to  feed  with  eagerness  and  voracity. 

Engorge'nient,  n.  The  act  of  engorging. 

(Med.)  An  obstruction  occurring  in  the  vessels  of  a 
part,  giving  rise  to  augmentation  of  volume. 

Engonlee,  (ang-go-la' .)  [0.  Fr.  engouler,  to  swallow 
down.]  (Her.)  An  epithet  for  crosses,  saltiers,  &c., 
when  their  extremities  enter  the  mouths  of  lions,  leop¬ 
ards,  &c. 

Engraft',  v.  a.  To  ingraft ;  to  graft. 

Engraft'ed.p.  a.  Planted;  ingrafted. 

Engrafting,  n.  See  Grafting. 

Engrail',  v.  n.  (Her.)  To  indent  with  curve  lines. 

Eng'railcd,  a.  Said  of  a  series  of 
little  half-moons,  or  semicircles  (Fig. 

942)  supposed  to  have  been  made  in 
it  by  hail. 

Engrail  inont.  n.  The  ring  of 
dots  round  the  edge  of  a  medal. 

Engrain',  v.  n.  [En,  and  grain — 
q.  v.]  To  dye  in  grain  or  in  the  raw 
material.  To  dye  deep. 

Engrasp',  v.  a.  To  seize  ;  to  hold 
fast  in  the  hand  ;  to  gripe. 

Engraulis,  n.  See  Anchovy. 

Engrave',  v.  a.  [En,  and  grave,  q.  v.]  To  cut  a  groove 
into;  to  mark  by  making  incisions;  to  cut,  as  metals, 
stones,  or  other  hard  substances,  with  a  chisel  or  graver ; 
to  cut,  as  figures,  letters,  or  devices,  on  wood,  stone,  or 
metal ;  to  picture  or  represent  by  incisions;  to  imprint; 
to  impress  deeply;  to  infix,  as  in  the  memory. 

Engrave'ment,  n.  Act  of  engraving;  an  engrav¬ 
ing.  (R.) 

Engrav'er,  n.  One  who  engraves;  a  cutter  of  letters, 
figures,  or  devices  on  stone,  metal,  or  wood ;  a  sculptor ; 
a  carver. 

Engraving,  (en-graiv'ing,)  n.  [Fr.  graver,  to  engrave.] 
(Fine  Arts.)  The  art  by  which  plates  of  metal  or 
blocks  of  wood  are  prepared  by  incision  or  excision  in 
order  to  imprint  designs  of  any  kind  on  paper,  calico, 
or  similar  materials.  The  term  engraving  is  more 
strictly  confined  to  work  of  this  nature  executed  on 
wood  or  metal;  but  there  are  also  many  different 
branches  of  the  art,  to  which  specific  names  are  ap¬ 
plied;  thus,  the  process  of  engraving  dies  in  steel  for 
coins  and  medals  is  called  “  die-sinking  ”  (see  Die-sink¬ 
ing),  while  engraving  on  precious  stones  and  shells, 
which  consist  of  layers  of  different  colors,  so  that,  by 
cutting  away  a  portion  of  the  upper  coat,  a  dark  figure 
may  be  produced  on  a  light  ground,  or  vice  versd,  is 
termed  “  cameo-cutting.”  (8ee  Cameo.)  This  branch 
of  the  art  is  somewhat  similar  to  chasing,  by  which 
figures  and  patterns  are  produced  in  bas-relief  on  ves¬ 
sels  of  gold  or  silver.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
method  used  in  preparing  blocks  of  wood  and  plates  of 
metal  to  effect  impressions  on  paper.  In  the  former, 
all  the  parts  that  are  to  appear  white  in  the  impression 
are  cut  away,  and  the  lines  which  produce  the  imprint 
are  left  on  the  face  of  the  block  (see  Wood-engfaving)  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  in  engraving  on  steel,  copper,  or 
zinc,  the  lines  which  are  intended  to  produce  the  im¬ 
pression  are  hollowed  out  with  a  graving- tool.  The 
Egyptians  practised  the  art  of  engraving  in  bas-relief 
and  intaglio  on  stone  and  metal  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
the  Jews  and  Greeks  probably  derived  their  knowledge 
of  the  art  from  them.  Indeed,  all  the  nations  of  the 
East  have  practised  engraving  of  various  kinds  from  a 
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veiy  early  period  of  their  history,  although  none  of 
them  ever  discovered  the  practicability  of  taking  im¬ 
pressions  from  incised  plates,  or  wooden  figures  in  relief. 
It  was  about  500  i>.  c.  that  a  Greek  named  Aristagoras 
is  said  to  have  produced  a  map  of  all  the  portions  of  the 
world  that  were  known  to  the  ancients  at  that  period, 
graven  on  a  plate  of  brass.  The  incised  lines  were 
probably  filled  in  with  a  colored  composition,  so  that 
the  whole  presented  an  appearance  somewhat  similar  to 
the  niello- work  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  the  second  kind  of 
the  early  encaustic  paintings.  (See  Encaustic  Painting, 
Niello.)  The  method  of  producing  incised  engrav¬ 
ings  on  plates  of  metal  for  the  purpose  of  ornamenta¬ 
tion,  was  followed  without  the  slightest  variation  in  the 
manner  of  execution  from  the  earliest  times  until  the 
discovery  of  the  art  of  printing,  and  the  mode  of  taking 
impressions  from  engraved  plates.  The  art  of  obtaining 
an  imprint  from  wooden  blocks  and  types  is  ascribed  to 
Laurence  Koster,  of  llaarlem,  who  printed  a  book  of 
rude  wood-engravings  on  Scripture  subjects,  with  texts 
of  Scripture  at  the  foot  of  each  print,  entitled  Speculum 
HiimaniB  Salvationis,  about  the  year  1438 ;  but  the 
merit  of  the  earliest  discovery  of  printing  from  metal 
plates  is  assigned  to  Masso  Finneguerra,  of  Florence,  who 
took  an  impression  on  paper  from  a  large  silver  plate 
known  as  the  “Pax,”  which  he  was  engraving  in  niello 
about  12  years  after  the  discovery  of  Koster,  who  was 
then  printing  from  movable  types  cut  in  metal.  After 
this,  the  progress  made  by  the  Germans  and  Italians  in 
engraving  on  wood  and  metal  was  rapid,  and  before  the 
close  of  the  15th  century,  books  were  produced  copiously 
illustrated  with  maps  and  engravings  imprinted  from 
metal  plates.  Prior  to  the  time  of  Albert  Diirer,  en¬ 
graving  had  been  effected  by  means  of  the  graving-tool 
alone;  but  this  great  artist  introduced  the  method  of 
engraving  known  as  etching,  by  which  the  design  is 
bitten  in,  as  it  is  technically  called,  by  the  corrosive  ac¬ 
tion  of  a  strong  acid  on  the  surface  of  the  plate,  after 
the  design  has  been  traced  with  a  needle  on  the  etching- 
ground,  with  which  the  plate  has  been  previously  cov¬ 
ered.  It  should,  however,  be  stated  that  the  discovery 
of  the  art  of  etching  by  means  of  acid  isascribed  by  some 
to  Parmegiano,  who  lived  at  the  same  time  as  Albert 
Diirer.  The  style  of  engraving  called  “  mezzo tinto ” 
was  introduced  by  De  Siegen  about  1610;  considerable 
improvements  were  subsequently  effected  in  this  branch 
of  the  art  by  Prince  Rupert.  Copper  was  the  ma¬ 
terial  used  for  all  engravings,  whether  of  maps  or  land¬ 
scapes,  in  line,  aquatinta,  stipple,  or  on  soft  ground, 
until  about  the  year  1815,  when  soft  steel  plates  were 
first  used  by  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Heath,  of  Philadelphia, 
instead  of  copper,  which  were  afterwards  hardened  when 
the  process  of  engraving  had  been  effected.  The  tools 
used  in  engraving  are  gravers  or  burins  of  all  kinds  and 
forms,  made  of  case-hardened  steel,  etching-needles, 
scrapers  for  removing  the  burr  thrown  up  by  the  graver 
or  dry  point,  and  burnishers  to  remove  scratches  from 
the  plate,  and  to  give  a  tone  and  finish  to  the  engrav¬ 
ing.  The  plate  is  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  de¬ 
sign  by  covering  it  with  a  coating  of  etching-ground, 
composed  of  a  mixture  of  wax,  resin,  and  gum-mastic. 
Tin's  is  smeared  over  the  plate  after  it  has  been  heated, 
c  ire  being  taken  to  render  the  surface  of  the  ground 
uniform.  It  is  then  blackened  by  holding  it  over  the 
smoke  of  a  candle ;  and  as  soon  as  this  is  done  the  plate 
is  allowed  to  cool.  The  outline  of  the  drawing  or  map 
to  be  engraved,  which  has  been  carefully  traced  in  pen¬ 
cil  on  paper,  is  next  transferred  to  the  ground  by  pres¬ 
sure,  or  by  rubbing  it  with  a  burnisher,  and  the  design 
thus  obtained  is  traced  through  the  ground  witli  a 
needle.  A  rim  is  then  raised  round  the  edge  of  the  plate 
with  what  is  called  “banking-wax,”  and  a  solution  of 
nitric  acid  and  water  is  poured  into  the  hollow  thus 
formed.  When  this  has  remained  on  the  plate  a  suffi¬ 
cient  time  to  bite  in  the  outline,  or  the  lighter  parts  of 
the  engraving  if  it  be  a  landscape  or  figures,  the  acid  is 
poured  off,  and  the  parts  which  are  dark  enough  are 
covered  with  a  kind  of  varnish  called  “stopping-ground,” 
which  resists  the  corrosion  of  the  acid,  and  prevents  it 
from  acting  on  the  plate  in  the  parts  thus  covered.  The 
plate  is  then  again  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  acid, 
and  the  process  of  applying  the  stopping-ground  to  those 
parts  which  are  sufficiently  dark,  and  the  acid  to  those 
which  are  not  dark  enough,  is  continued  until  all  the 
requisite  gradations  of  light  and  shade  have  been  ob¬ 
tained.  The  plate  is  afterwards  finished  with  the  graver. 
In  line-engravings,  the  greater  part  of  the  work  is  done 
by  the  burin,  a  skilful  engraver  being  able  to  produce  a 
vivid  representation  by  a  judicious  combination  of  lines 
and  dots.  See  also  Engraving  in  Section  II. 

Engross',  v.  a.  [-En,  and  Fr. grosxir,  to  enlarge,  to  make 
greater  or  thicker;  from  gros ,  big.  See  Gross.]  To 
seiz  j  in  the  gross  ;  to  take  the  whole  of ;  to  swallow  up  ; 
to  absorb ;  to  occupy ;  to  engage ;  to  buy  up  in  large 
quantities,  in  order  to  make  a  demand,  and  sell  again  at 
a  higher  price  ;  to  forestall. 

— To  copy  in  a  large  hand;  to  write  a  fair,  correct  copy, 
in  large  or  distinct  legible  characters. 

— To  take  or  assume  in  undue  quantities  or  degrees. 

Engrossed',  p.  a.  Seized  in  the  gross;  taken  in  the 
whole;  absorbed;  purchased  in  large  quantities  for  sale. 

• — Written  in  large  fair  characters. 

Engross'**!*,  n.  One  who  engrosses. 

Engross'ing.  n.  Act  of  engrossing;  the  buying  up  of 
large  quantities  of  a  commodity  in  order  to  raise  the 
price.  —  The  copying  of  a  writing  in  fair  and  legible 
characters. 

Engr^Wn^rot*  n.  Act  of  engrossing;  act  of  taking 
the  whole;  the  appropriation  of  things  in  the  gross  or 
in  exorbitant  quantities  ;  exorbitant  acquisition. 

—A  copy  of  a  written  instrument  in  a  large  fair  hand. 
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Enguir,  v.  a.  To  ingulf ;  to  swallow  up. 

Eng'Ulf'ment,  n.  Act  of  engulfing,  or  overwhelming. 

Eiilia'lo,  v.  a.  To  encircle  witli  a  halo. 

Enhance',  v.  a.  [Fr.  en,  and  hausser,  to  raise,  from  haut, 
high ;  0.  Fr.  hault ;  Lat.  alius,  high,  aspirated  by  the 
vulgar ;  It.  alzdre,  to  lift  up.]  To  raise  to  a  higher  point ; 
to  advance ;  to  heighten ;  to  increase ;  to  aggregate. 

— v.n.  To  be  raised;  to  swell;  to  grow  larger. 

Enliancc<l',  p.  a.  Raised;  advanced;  heightened;  in¬ 
creased. 

Enliance'nient,  n.  Act  of  enhancing;  rise;  increase; 
augmentation  ;  aggravation. 

En lianc'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  enhances,  or 
raises  the  price  of  a  thing. 

Enliar'bor,  v. a.  To  dwell  in;  to  inhabit. 

Euliard'en,  v.  a.  [Fr.  enhardir.]  To  make  hard;  to 
harden.  —  To  embolden. 

Enbnrmon'ie,  Enharmon'ical,  a.  [Fr.  enharmonique  ; 
Gr.  enarmonicos  —  en,  and  harmonia.  See  Harmony.] 
(Mux.)  Noting  a  scale  in  music  that  proceeds  by  very 
small  intervals. 

En liarinon'ically,  adv.  In  an  enharmonical  man¬ 
ner. 

Enheart'en,  v.  a.  To  encourage ;  to  embolden ;  to  ani¬ 
mate. 

Enig'mn,  n.  [Fr.  Inigme  ;  Lat.  (enigma;  Gr.  ainigma, 
from  ainissomai,  to  speak  darkly,  from  ainos,  a  tale,  a 
Btory.J  A  proposition  put  in  obscure  or  ambiguous  terms 
to  puzzle  or  exercise  the  ingenuity  in  discovering  its 
meaning.  In  the  present  day,  the  E.  serves  merely  to 
beguile  a  leisure  hour;  but  formerly  it  was  considered  a 
matter  of  such  importance  that  the  Eastern  monarchs 
used  to  send  embassies  for  the  solution  of  enigmas.  The 
E.  which  Samson  proposed  to  the  Philistines,  and  the  still 
more  famous  riddle  of  the  Sphinx  (q.  v.),  are  well  known. 
About  the  17th  century  the  E.,  which  had  been  for  cen¬ 
turies  neglected  as  a  species  of  literary  display,  again 
came  into  favor;  and  in  France  particularly  it  was  cul¬ 
tivated  with  so  much  zeal,  that  several  grand  treatises 
were  dedicated  to  its  history  and  characteristics. 

— A  dark  saying,  in  which  some  known  thing  is  concealed 
under  obscure  language  ;  an  obscure  question;  a  riddle. 

Enigma  t'ic,  or  Enigmat'ical.  a.  [Fr.  inigmatique , 
from  L.  Lat.  cemgmaticix.]  Relating  to  or  containing  an 
enigma  or  a  riddle ;  obscure  ;  darkly  expressed ;  ambig¬ 
uous  ;  obscurely  conceived  or  apprehended. 

Enigmatically,  adv.  In  an  obscure  manner. 

En  iginn  t  ist .  n.  [Gr.  ainigmatistes .]  A  maker  or 
dealer  in  enigmas  and  riddles. 

Eniginatize,  v.  n.  To  utter  or  form  enigmas;  to  deal 
in  riddles. 

Enigmalng'rapliy,  or  Enigmatol'ogy,  n.  The  art  of 
making  or  solving  enigmas  or  riddles. 

En.  j  a  il',  v.a.  To  put  into  a  jail ;  to  imprison. 

Enjoin',  v.a.  [Fr.  enjoindre  ;  Lat.  injungo — in,  and 
jungo,  to  join.]  To  join  or  attach  to  ;  to  connect  with  ; 
to  impose :  to.lay  upon ;  to  order  or  direct  with  urgency ; 
to  admonish  or  instruct  with  authority;  to  command; 
to  prescribe. 

En  join'*;!*,  n.  One  who  enjoins. 

Enjoy',  v.  a.  [En,  and  Fr.  jouir,  to  enjoy,  to  possess, 
from  Lat.  gaudeo,  to  rejoice  or  be  glad.  See  Joy.]  To 
have  or  feel  gladness,  joy,  pleasure,  or  delight  in ;  to  feel 
or  perceive  with  pleasure;  to  take  pleasure  or  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  the  possession  or  experience  of ;  to  take  pleasure 
or  delight  in  the  possession  of;  to  have,  possess,  and  use 
with  satisfaction,  or  as  a  good  or  desirable  thing. 

— v.n.  To  feel  enjoyment ;  to  take  pleasure.  (R.) 

En  joy'alile,  a.  That  may  be  enjoyed. 

En  joy'er,  n.  One  who  enjoys. 

En juy'inent,  n.  [Fr.  enjouement.)  State  of  enjoying 
anything,  or  of  pleasurable  sensation;  pleasure;  grati¬ 
fication  ;  satisfaction  in  the  possession  of  what  is  good 
or  desirable;  fruition;  happiness. 

Enker'nel,  v.a.  To  form  into  kernels. 

Enklini'MCn,  a  fortified  town  and  seaport  of  the  Neth¬ 
erlands,  prov.  N.  Holland,  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Zuider 
Zee,  30  m.  N.E.  of  Amsterdam  ;  pop.  6,213. 

Enkin'dle,  r.  a.  [En,  and  kindle,  q.  v.]  To  kindle; 
to  set  on  fire;  to  inflame;  to  excite;  to  rouse  into  ac¬ 
tion. 

Enlace',  v.  a.  To  fasten  with  lace ;  to  lace ;  to  inlace. 

Enlace'ment,  n.  The  act  of  unlacing. 

Enlar*!'.  v.  a.  To  grease  ;  to  baste. 

Enlarge',  v.  a.  [Fr.  elargir.  See  Large.]  To  make 
large  or  larger ;  to  make  greater  in  quantity  or  dimen¬ 
sions  ;  to  extend  in  limits,  breadth,  or  size  ;  to  expand; 
to  dilate;  to  increase;  to  magnify;  to  augment;  to  ex¬ 
tend  ;  to  expatiate ;  to  set  at  large  ;  to  set  free  or  give 
freedom  to. 

— v.n.  To  grow  large  or  larger  ;  to  extend;  to  dilate;  to 
expand  ;  to  diffuse  ;  to  expatiate ;  to  exaggerate. 

Enlarge*!', p.  a.  Increased  in  bulk;  extended  in  di¬ 
mensions;  expanded;  dilated;  augmented;  released 
from  confinement  or  straits. 

Enlarg'e*lly.  adv.  In  an  enlarged  manner. 

Enlarg'e*lness,  n.  State  of  being  enlarged. 

Enlarge'ment,  ti.  Act  of  enlarging;  state  of  beifig 
enlarged;  dilatation;  expansion;  extension;  augmen¬ 
tation  ;  increase;  release  from  confinement;  liberation; 
copious  discourse :  diffusiveness;  an  expatiating. 

Enlarg'd*,  n.  lie  who,  or  that  which,  enlarges. 

Enlay',  v.a.  See  Inlay. 

Elnligilt',  v.a.  To  enlighten,  (r.) 

Enliglit'di,  v.a.  [A.  S.  enlihtan,  onlihtan —  en,  or  on, 
and  lihtan,  to  light,  q.v.]  To  make  light  or  clear;  to 
shed  light  on;  to  supply  with  light;  to  illuminate;  to 
make  clear  or  bright;  to  enable  to  see  more  clearly;  to 
give  clearer  views  or  perceptions  to;  to  instruct;  to  en¬ 
able  to  see  or  comprehend  truth;  to  illuminate  with 
divine  knowledge. 


Enlight'ene*!  ,  p.  a.  Rendered  light;  illuminated;  in¬ 
structed  ;  informed ;  furnished  with  clear  views. 

Enlight'ener,  n.  One  who  enlightens  or  illuminates. 

Enlightening,  p.  a.  Making  light;  illuminating; 
giving  light  to;  instructing. 

Enlightenment,  n.  Act  of  enlightening;  state  of 
being  enlightened  or  instructed. 

Enlim n',  v.a.  [Fr .  enlumnir.)  To  illuminate  or  adorn 
with  ornamented  letters  or  with  pictures,  as  a  book. 

Eillink',  v.a.  To  chain  to;  to  link. 

Enlist',  v.  a.  [En,  and  list,  q.v.J  To  enter  on  a  list; 
to  engage  in  public  service,  by  entering  the  name  of  in 
a  register;  to  unite  firmly  to  a  cause  ;  to  employ  in  ad¬ 
vancing  some  object. 

— v.  n.  To  engage  voluntarily  in  public  service  by  sub¬ 
scribing  articles  or  enrolling  one’s  name;  to  enter 
heartily  into  a  cause,  as  one  devoted  to  its  interests. 

Enlisting'.  Act  of  entering  voluntarily  into  militaij 
service;  act  of  engaging  men  to  enter  into  militant 
service. 

Enlistment,  n.  Act  of  enlisting;  voluntary  engage¬ 
ment  to  serve  as  a  soldier  or  sailor;  voluntary  enrol¬ 
ment;  the  writing  by  which  a  soldier  i3  bound. 

Enliv'**n,  v.  a.  [En.  and  Sax.  liban,  to  live,  q.  *».]  To 
give  life  to;  to  make  alive;  to  quicken  ;  to  animate;  to 
give  vivacity,  spirit,  or  sprightliness  to;  to  make  vigor¬ 
ous  or  active ;  to  exhilarate ;  to  cheer;  to  inspirit;  to 
gladden ;  to  invigorate. 

Enliv'em*!*,  n.  He  or  that  which  enlivens  or  animates. 

Enliv'ening,  p.  a.  Giving  life,  spirit,  or  animation  ; 
inspiring;  invigorating;  making  vivacious,  sprightly,  or 
cheerful. 

Enmaneh*^,  a.  (Her.)  Applied  to  lines  of  about  half 
the  breadth  of  the  chief,  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the 
upper  edge  of  the  chief  to  the  sides. 

En  masse,  (ang-mas'.)  [Fr.]  In  a  body;  in  the  mass. 

Enmew,  v.a.  See  Em  mew. 

En'mity,  n.  [Fr.  ini  mi  tie  ;  Lat.  inimicitia ,  from  tn- 
imicus.  See  Enemy.]  Quality  of  being  an  enemy ;  the 
opposite  of  friendship ;  unfriendly  dispositions;  hostility; 
animosity;  hatred;  ill-will;  malignity ;  malevolence ;  a 
state  of  opposition. 

Enmosse*!,  ( en-mdst ',)  a.  Covered  with  moss. 

Eli  move',  v.  a.  See  Emmove. 

En  n  a'tion,  n.  [Gr.  ennea,  nine.]  ( Zodl .)  The  ninth 
segment  in  insects. 

Enneacontalie'dral.  a.  [Gr.  ennenleonta,  ninety, 
and  edra,  a  base.]  (Min.)  That  has  ninety  sides. 

Eiiiieacoiitalic'dron,  n.  A  solid  which  has  ninety 
sides. 

En'neagon,  n.  [Gr.  ennea,  nine,  and  gnnia,  angle.]  A 
plane  rectilinear  figure  of  nine  sides  and  angles ;  a  non- 
agon. 

Enneag'onal,  a.  Having  nine  sides  and  angles. 

Enneag'ynons,  a.  Having  the  form  of  an  enneagon. 

Ennealie'dral,  a.  Having  nine  sides. 

Enneahe'dria,  or  Enneahe'dron,  n.  A  figure  of  nine 
sides. 

Ennean'dria,  n.  (Bot.)  The  9th  class  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  The  flowers  are  hermaphrodites,  with  nine 
stamens. 

Ennean'drian,  or  Enneandrous,  a.  (Bot.)  Having 
nine  stamens. 

Enneai>ef  alons,  a.  [Gr.  ennea ,  and  petalon,  a  leaf.] 
(Bot.)  Having  nine  petals. 

Enneasperm'ous,  a.  [Gr.  ennea,  and  sperma,a  seed.] 
(Bot.)  Applied  to  a  fruit  which  has  nine  seeds. 

En'nemoser,  Joseph,  a  medical  and  philosophical 
writer,  B.  in  Hintersee,  Tyrol,  1787.  He  attended  the 
gymnasiums  in  Meran  and  in  Trient,  and  in  1806  the 
University  at  Innsbruck.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  in  1809,  he  followed  Andreas  Hofer  as  his  private 
secretary,  and  at  the  closing  thereof  he  went  to  finish 
his  studies  at  Erlangen  and  to  Vienna.  For  want  of 
means  he  gave  up  his  studies  and  became  travelling 
agent  for  a  merchant  in  Altona  for  a  time,  until  a  coun¬ 
tryman  of  his,  whom  he  met  in  Berlin,  furnished  him 
the  necessary  funds  to  renew  his  studies  again.  During 
the  French  Avar  of  1812  against  Russia,  he  was  with  other 
Tyrolese  sent  to  England  to  procure  assistance  for  the 
Tyrolese  in  a  projected  revolution.  On  the  news  of  the 
French  campaign  against  Russia,  he  started  over  Sweden 
to  Prussia,  and  on  the  way  was  shipwrecked  on  the  Bal¬ 
tic,  and  miraculously  rescued,  after  14  days’  suffering,  by 
some  pilots.  On  the  call  for  troops  by  King  F’rederick 
William  III.,  he  joined  theLiitzow  volunteers,  and  com¬ 
manded  a  company  of  Tyrolese  riflemen  during  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  1813-14.  He  was  particularly  mentioned  for 
bravery  at  Lauenburg,  at  Mollen,  and  at  Ratzeburg 
against  the  corps  of  Marshal  Davoust.  During  the  at¬ 
tack  at  Jiilichs,  in  March,  1814,  he  earned  the  Iron  Cross 
at  the  head  of  his  company.  On  the  declaration  of  peace 
at  Paris,  he  went  to  Berlin  to  finish  his  studies,  and 
graduated  there  1816  as  Doctor  of  Medicine.  He  settled 
there  to  practise,  and  travelled  to  England,  Holland,  and 
the  different  German  baths.  Under  the  tuition  of  Prof. 
Wolfart  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  electro¬ 
magnetic  therapeutics.  In  1819  he  was  elected  Prof,  of 
Medicine  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  where  he  lectured 
on  Anthropology,  Psychical  Medicine  and  Pathology. 
From  a  feeling  of  nostalgia  he  resigned  his  professor¬ 
ship  in  1837,  and  settled  in  Innsbruck  to  practise;  from 
which  place  he  removed  to  Munich  in  1841.  where  he 
became  renowned  as  an  electro  magnetic  physician.  He 
D.  Sept.  19,  1854,  in  Ergern  on  Lake  Tegern,  whither 
he  had  gone  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  work  is :  Der  Magnetismus  in  seiner  geschicht- 
lichen  Entwickelung .  Of  his  other  works  are  to  be 
named:  Hixtor.  pxychol,  Untersuchungen  uber  den  Ur- 
sprung  and  das  Wesen  der  menschlichen  Seele ;  Anthropol. 
Ansichten  zur  bessern  Kenntniss  der  Menschen ;  Der  Mag- 
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netismus  im  Verhdltniss  zur  Natur  und  Religion;  An¬ 
te  tung  zur  Mes'inr.r’schen  Praxis. 

Eii'ii  is.  t lie  chief  town  of  the  county  of  Clare,  Ireland, 
on  the  river  Fergus,  20  in.  from  Limerick.  It  is  of  con¬ 
siderable  size,  but  irregularly  built,  and  has  a  court¬ 
house.  jail,  barracks,  town-hall,  college,  hospital,  and 
two  convents.  Pop.  8,000. 

En'niscor'ttiy,  a  market-town  and  borough  of  co. 
Wexford,  Leinster.  It  is  memorable  as  the  scene  of 
many  terrible  outrages  during  the  rebellion  of  1798. 
Pip.  about  7,000. 

Ennisk  il'len.  the  chief  town  of  the  co.  of  Fermanagh, 
Ireland,  on  an  island  in  Lough  Erne,  31  m.  from  Sligo. 
Its  principal  buildings  are  a  court-house,  town-hall,  bar¬ 
racks,  linen-hall,  infirmary,  and  the  royal  school  of  I’ol- 
tera,  founded  by  Charles  I.,  and  one  of  the  best  endowed 
in  the  kingdom.  Manuf.  Leather,  cutlery,  and  sewed 
muslins.  There  is  also  a  considerable  trade  in  corn, 
timber,  coals,  and  slate.  Pop.  6,000.  —  This  place  gives 
the  title  of  earl,  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  to  the  family 
of  Cole.  In  1595  it  made  an  obstinate  defence  against 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  army,  and  was  unsuccessfully  be¬ 
sieged  by  James  II.’s  troops  in  1689. 

Ennis  Point,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Jasper  co., 
about  180  m.  S.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Ell  11  ist  roll  n  I.  (en-nis' trawl,)  a  small  island  of  Ireland, 
off  the  coast  of  co.  Donegal,  Ulster,  about  7  m.  E.N.E. 
of  Malin-IIead. 

Ennisty'inon,  a  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Clare,  Munster, 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  near  Liscanor  Bay,  and  abt. 
14  m.  W.N.W.  of  Ennis  ;  pop.  about  2,000. 

En'nisville,  a  village  of  Lower  Canada,  co.  of  Lanark, 
about  9  m.  S.  of  Carleton  Place. 

Ennisvillc.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Hunt¬ 
ingdon  co.,  about  80  m.  W.N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

En'nins,  Quintus,  a  Roman  poet,  who  wrote  in  heroic 
verse  the  annals  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  displayed 
much  knowledge  of  the  world  in  some  dramatical  and 
satirical  compositions.  D.  of  the  gout,  contracted  by 
his  frequent  intoxication,  169  B.  C.;  B.  at  Itudise,  now 
Ruge,  in  Calabria,  239  B.  c.  —  Scipio,  on  his  deathbed,  or¬ 
dered  his  body  to  be  buried  by  the  side  of  this  poetical 
friend.  Conscious  of  his  merit  as  the  first  epic  poet  of 
Rome,  Ennius  bestowed  on  himself  the  appellation  of 
the  Homer  of  L  itium.  Of  all  his  writings,  nothing  now 
remains  but  fragments  happily  collected  from  the  quo¬ 
tations  of  ancient  authors. 

EnnoTilc.  v.  a.  [Fr.  ennnblir —  en,  and  noble,  noble  — 
q.  i’.]  To  make  noble;  to  raise  to  nobility;  to  elevate 
in  degree,  qualities,  or  excellence;  to  raise;  to  dignify; 
to  exalt;  to  elevate;  to  aggrandize. 

Eiino'llliiig',  p.  a.  Advancing  to  the  rank  of  a  noble¬ 
man  ;  exalting;  dignifying. 

EnnoTllcinent,  n.  The  act  of  ennobling. —  Exalta¬ 
tion  ;  elevation ;  dignity. 

En'norcc.  in  S.  Carolina,  rising  in  Greenville  dist.,  and 
flowing  S.E.,  enters  the  Broad  River  in  Newbery  dist. 

Enns,  a  river  of  Austria,  rising  at  the  N.E.  base  of  a 
branch  of  the  Noric  Alps,  in  the  crownland  ofSalzbnrg, 
12  m.  S.  of  Radstadt.  It  joins  the  Danube  11  m.  below 
the  town  of  Linz,  after  a  course  of  about  120  m. 

En ii ii i.  {ony-nwc’,)  n.  [Fr. ;  probably  from  Gr.  ania, 
grief,  sorrow,  distress,  trouble.]  Dulness  of  spirit ;  lan¬ 
guor,  or  uneasiness,  connected  with  a  feeling  of  disgust; 
weariness;  heaviness;  lassitude;  melancholy. 

Enocll,  ( e’nolc ,)  the  name  of  two  different  individuals  in 
Scripture.  —  1.  The  eldest  son  of  Cain,  who  built  a  city 
which  was  called  after  his  name.  —  2.  The  son  of  Jared, 
and  father  of  Methuselah.  A  peculiarly  mysterious  in¬ 
terest  attaches  to  him  on  account  of  the  supernatural 
manner  in  which  his  earthly  career  terminated.  We  are 
told  by  the  writer  of  Genesis,  that  E.  “walked  with  God 
300  years  .  .  .  and  he  was  not;  for  God  took  him.”  What 
the  statement  “  he  was  not  ”  signified  to  the  later  Jews, 
is  explained  by  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He¬ 
brews  :  “  Enoch  was  translated  that  he  should  not  see 
death.”  E.  and  Elijah  are  the  only  human  beings  on 
record  who  did  not  require  to  discharge  the  debt  which 
mortals  owe  to  nature.  It  may  naturally  be  supposed 
that  E.  was  a  character  on  whom  the  extravagant  fancy 
of  the  later  Jews  would  fasten  with  unusual  pleasure. 
As  they  came  more  and  more  into  contact  with  Grecian 
and  other  culture,  they  felt  the  necessity  of  linking  on 
the  arts  and  sciences  of  Gentile  nations  their  own  his¬ 
tory,  if  they  would  continue  to  preserve  that  feeling 
of  supremacy  which  was  so  dear  to  their  pride  as  the 
chosen  people.  Hence,  E.  appears  as  the  inventor  of 
writing,  arithmetic,  astronomy,  Ac.,  and  is  affirmed  to 
have  filled  300  books  with  the  revelations  which  he  re¬ 
ceived,  the  number  300  being  obviously  suggested  by  the 
number  of  years  during  which  he  is  said  to  have  walked 
with  God. 

E.,  Book  of.  ( Theol .)  One  of  the  apocryphal  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  believed  by  some  to  be  cited 
by  St.  Jude  when  he  says,  “  Enoch,  the  seventh  from 
Adam,  prophesied,  saying.”  Ac.  It  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed,  however,  to  have  been  written  after  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Christianity,  from  the  frequent  allusions 
that  are  made  in  it  to  passages  of  the  New  Testament  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  author  took  occasion,  from 
the  words  of  St.  Jude,  to  perpetrate  the  forgery.  As  for 
St.  Jude  himself,  it  is  probable  that  he  cites,  not  from 
any  book  of  Enoch  then  existing,  but  from  general 
tradition.  The  book  was  common  in  the  early  church, 
but  was  not  generally  received  as  canonical,  and  appears 
to  have  been  lost  about  the  8th  century.  Bruce,  how¬ 
ever,  when  in  Abyssinia,  was  fortunate  enough  to  ob¬ 
tain  three  complete  MS.  copies  of  this  work.  An  Eng¬ 
lish  translation  was  published  in  1826,  by  Archbishop 
Lawrence,  and  the  Ethiopic  version  in  1838.  Several 
German  editions  have  appeared.  The  book  is  chiefly 


taken  up  with  a  relation  of  the  prophetic  visions  of 
Enoch  regarding  the  fall,  heaven,  hell,  nature,  astron¬ 
omy,  the  future  of  the  Jewish  people,  Ac. ;  the  whole 
being  characterized  by  such  absurdities  as  to  render  it 
unworthy  of  any  credit. 

E'nocll,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Nobleco.,  about  100 
m.  E.  by  S.  of  Columbus. 

Enoda'tion,  n.  [Lat.  enodatio,  from  enodo,  enodatus 
—e,  ex,  and  nodo,  from  nodus,  a  knot.  See  Node.]  Act 
of  clearing  of  knots,  or  of  untying;  solution  of  a  diffi¬ 
culty;  an  unravelling;  explanation. 

Enoile',  a.  ( Bot .)  Free  from  knots. 

E'lion.  the  place  where  John  baptized,  was  near  Salem, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan,  (John  i.  28 :  iii.  26.)  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  eight  or  ten  miles  south  of 
Beth-shean,  and  near  the  Jordan. 

E'lion,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Bureau  co.,  about  7  m. 
N.W.  of  Princeton. 

Elion,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Clark  co.,  about  7  m. 
S.W.  of  Springfield. 

Eiioii  Grove,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Heard  co., 
about  9  in.  N.i  ;.  of  Franklin. 

Elion  Valley, in  Pennsylvania,  aP.  O.  of  Lawrence  co. 

Enor'niity,  n.  [Fr.  enormite;  Lat.  enormitas,  from 
enormis.  See  Enormous.]  That  which  is  out  of  rule, 
order,  regularity,  or  proportion;  any  wrong,  irregular, 
vicious,  or  sinful  act;  depravity ;  wickedness ;  atrocious 
crime;  flagitious  villany;  atrociousness;  excessive  de¬ 
gree  of  crime  or  guilt. 

Enor'inons,  a.  [Lat.  enormis  —  e,  ex,  and  norma,  a 
rule ;  Fr.  enorme.  See  Normal.]  Out  of  rule ;  going  be¬ 
yond  the  usual  measure  or  rule ;  irregular ;  inordinate ;  i 
great  beyond  the  common  measure;  excessive;  immod¬ 
erate;  exceeding  in  bulk  or  height  the  common  meas¬ 
ure;  huge;  vast;  prodigious;  outrageous;  heinous; 
flagitious;  extremely  wicked. 

Enor'nionsly,  adv.  Excessively;  beyond  measure. 

Enwr'nionsncSM,  n.  Immensity  ;  vastness. 

Enor't  liot  rope,  n.  [Gr.  en,  in,  erthos,  upright,  and 
trepo,  to  turn.J  A  card  or  toy  by  which  confused 
objects  are  transformed  into  various  figures  or  pic¬ 
tures. 

E'nos,  the  son  of  Seth,  and  the  father  of  Cainan,  was 
born  in  the  year  of  the  world  235.  Moses  says,  “That 
then  men  began  to  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,”  that 
is,  that  Enos  was  the  first  who  practised  any  external 
form  of  worship;  others  believe  that  the  passage  im¬ 
plies  that  this  was  the  commencement  of  idolatry,  and 
that  men  now  began  to  profane  the  name  of  tue  Lord. 
It  is  undoubted  that  Enos  was  a  pious  man,  and  an  ob¬ 
server  of  social  rites  aud  religious  ceremonies;  and  in 
contradistinction  to  the  scoffers  of  Cain  and  his  descend¬ 
ants,  the  patriarch  and  his  family  assumed  the  name 
of  the  servants  or  sons  of  God,  which  phrase  explains  the 
contradistinguishing  term  of  the  sons  of  men,  and  the 
passage,  “  And  the  sons  of  God,  seeing  the  daughters  of 
men  that  they  were  fair,  took  them  wives  of  all  which 
they  chose.”  Enos  died  at  the  age  of  905,  a.  m.  1140. 

Enos,  a  maritime  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Rou- 
melia,  38  miles  from  Gallipoli.  It  is  the  port  of  Adrian- 
ople,  and  the  seat  of  a  limited  trade,  the  harbor  admit¬ 
ting  only  small  vessels  from  its  being  choked  up  with 
sand.  —  The  Gulf  of  Enos  lies  to  the  north  of  the  town, 
and  is  14  miles  long  by  5  broad. 

Enosliiir^ll,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Franklin  co.,  on  the  Missisque  River,  about  50  m. 
N.N.W.  of  Montpelier. 

Enosbii rgh  Falls,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of 
Franklin  co.,  about  58  in.  N.  of  Montpelier. 

Enongh,  (i-mi/Ja.  [A.  S .  genag,  getioh;  Swed.  nog; 
Ger.  genug.\  That  satisfies  desireor  gives  content;  that 
may  answer  the  purpose  ;  that  is  adequate  to  the  wants  ; 
—  generally  after  the  noun  to  which  it  attaches;  as, 
“when  thou  hast  gold  enough.'”  —  Dryden. 

— n.  A  sufficiency;  that  quantity  of  anything  which  satis¬ 
fies  the  desires  or  wants  ;  that  which  is  adequate  to  the 
needs;  that  which  is  equal  to  the  powers,  abilities,  or 
faculties  ;  as,  enough  of  money,  enough  of  work. 

— adv.  Sufficiently;  in  a  quantity  or  degree  that  satisfies 
or  is  equal  to  the  desires  or  wants.  —  Fully ;  quiet ;  de¬ 
noting  a  slight  augmentation  of  the  positive  degree. — 
Such  a  quantity  or  degree  as  commands  acquiescence 
rather  than  full  satisfaction.  —  An  exclamation  denot¬ 
ing  sufficiently;  used  as  a  contracted  form  of  it  is 
enough. 

Enounce',  v.  a.  [Lat.  enunciare.]  To  declare;  to  an¬ 
nounce  ;  to  assert  authoritatively,  (r.) —  To  articulate ; 
to  make  utterance.  (R.) 

Enouncc'nicnt,  n.  Act  of  enouncing. 

Enow,  ( e-nou '.)  A  n  obsolete  form  of  enough  ;  —  formerly 
used  principally  in  the  plural  sense. 

I. n  pierce',  v.  a.  To  pierce ;  to  transfix  ;  as,  “  I  am  too 
sure  enpierced  with  his  shaft.”  —  Shahs. 

Enquire,  (en-kwir',)  v.  a.  and  n.  The  old  form  of 
Inquire,  q.  v. 

Enquir'er.  n.  See  Inquirer. 

Enqui'ry,  n.  See  Inquiry. 

Ell  raff  e',  v.  a.  [Fr .  enrager — en  and  rage.]  To  excite 
rage  in  ;  to  provoke  to  fury  or  madness  ;  to  irritate  ex¬ 
tremely  ;  to  make  furious ;  to  exasperate;  to  incense ;  to  ] 
provoke;  to  incite;  to  inflame. 

En  rank',  v.  a.  To  place  orderly  in  rank ;  as,  “  no  leisure  | 
had  he  to  enrank  his  men.” —  Shaks. 

Eli  rapt  'lire.  v.  a.  [En  and  rapture.  See  Rapture.]  To 
carry  away  or  transport  with  pleasure ;  to  delight  beyond 
measure. 

En  rav'isli,  v.  a.  [En  and  ravish.]  To  bear  or  carry 
away  the  senses  with  delight;  to  throw  into  ecstasy;  to 
transport  with  delight;  to  enrapture;  to  fascinate. 

Enrav'lsliingly,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  fill  with  rap¬ 
ture  or  ecstasy. 


Enrav'isli  men  t,  n.  State  of  ecstasy,  or  of  being  car¬ 
ried  away  with  rapture  or  delight. 

Ell  register,  (en-rej'is-ter,)  v.a.  [Fr.  enr£gister.\  To 
register ;  to  record. 

Enricll',  v.  a.  [Fr.  enrichir  —  en,  and  riche,  rich.]  To 
make  rich,  wealthy,  or  opulent ;  to  supply  with  abundant 
possessions;  to  supply  with  anything  splendid  or  orna¬ 
mental;  to  adorn  with  adventitious  embellishments  or 
decorations. 

— To  store  with  intellectual  knowledge  ;  as,  to  enrich  the 
mind. 

— To  fertilize ;  to  make  productive  or  fruitful ;  as,  manure 
enriches  land. 

Enricll'er,  n.  Ho  who,  or  that  which,  enriches. 

Enricti'inent,  n.  Act  of  enriching;  augmentation  of 
wealth;  amplification;  improvement ;  fertilization:  ad¬ 
dition  of  decoration  or  ornament. 

Enridg'e,  ( en-rij ',)  v.a.  To  form  into  longitudinal  pro¬ 
tuberances  or  ridges;  .is,  “  the  enridg'il  sea  ”  —  Shuts. 

Enring',  r.a.  To  bind  round,  as  with  a  ring;  to  en¬ 
circle.  (Used  chiefly  poetically.) 

“  Ivy  enrings  the  barky  fingers  of  the  elm."  —  Shake. 

Enrique'ta.  or  IIenriquita,  in  California,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Santa  Clara  co.,  on  Guadalupe  Creek,  about  5 
m.  from  New  Almaden.  There  is  a  rich  mine  of  quick¬ 
silver  here. 

Enrobe',  v.a.  To  dress;  to  clothe;  to  invest  with  a 
habit  or  with  apparel. 

Enrock'ineilit,  n.  A  quantity  of  loose  stones,  rubble. 
Ac.,  sunk  into  water  as  a  base  on  which  to  erect  a  brake- 
water,  pier,  Ac. 

En-ro's'Ol.  (Scrip.)  A  name  which  means  foot-fountain, 
and  is  construed  by  the  Targum  into  “  Fuller’s  foun¬ 
tain,”  because  the  fullers  trod  the  clothes  there  with 
their  feet.  It  was  near  Jerusalem,  on  the  boundary-line 
between  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin.  It  has  been 
usually  supposed  the  same  as  the  fountain  of  Siloam. 
But  Dr.  Robinson  is  now  inclined  to  find  it  in  what  is 
called  by  Christians  the  Well  of  Neliemiah,  but  by  the 
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natives  the  Well  of  Job.  There  are  only  three  sources, 
or  rather  receptacles  of  water,  now  accessible  at  Jeru¬ 
salem,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  This  well  is  situated  in 
what  is  now  the  prettiest  and  most  fertile  spot  around 
Jerusalem.  It  is  125  feet  deep,  is  walled  up  with  large 
squared  stones,  which  on  one  side  rise  and  form  an  arch, 
and  is  apparently  of  great  antiquity. 

Enroll',  v.  a.  [Fr.  enruler —  en,  and  role,  a  roll  or  reg¬ 
ister.]  To  write  in  a  roll  or  register;  to  insert,  as  a  name, 
or  enter  in  a  list  or  catalogue  ;  to  record  ;  to  insert  in 
records;  to  leave  in  writing;  as,  to  be  enrolled  a  member 
of  a  club  or  society. 

— To  involve ;  to  inwrap  ;  as,  “ enrolled  in  smoke.”  Spenser. 

Enroll'er,  n.  The  person  who  enrolls  or  records  in  a 
register. 

Enrol'mcnt.  n.  Act  of  enrolling.  —  That  in  which 
anything  is  recorded  ;  a  register;  a  written  record. 

Enroot',  v.  a.  To  fix  by  the  root ;  to  fasten  firmly  ;  to 
implant  deeply. 

Ensang'nine.  (en-sang'uurin,)  r.  a.  [ A’u, and  Lat.  san¬ 
guis,  blood.]  To  smear  with  blood:  to  stain  or  smirch 
with  gore. 

EnSate,  «.  (Bot)  Bearing  sword-shaped  leaves;  ensi- 
form. 

Enscale',  r.  a.  To  invest  with  scales  :  to  give  the  form 
of  scales  to. 

Ensclicdnlc,  (en-sked'yul.)  v  a.  [En  and  schedule, 
q.  v.]  To  enter  in  a  schedule  ;  as,  to  en  schedule,  accounts. 

Ensconce,  (en-skons,,)v.  a.  [En  and  sconce.  See  Sconce.] 
To  cover  or  shelter,  as  w'ith  a  sconce  or  fort ;  to  protect ; 
to  secure  or  hide. 

— v.n.  To  secure  one’s  self  in  a  fastness  or  fortification-, 
to  take  shelter  behind  something. 

“  I  will  ensconce  me  behind  the  arras." —  Shaks. 

Enseal',  a.  [En,  and  seal,  q.  v.]  To  impress  with  a 
seal ;  to  affix  a  seal  to. 

Enseam',  v.  a.  To  sew  up;  to  inclose  by  a  seam. 

Enseel',  v.  a.  To  close  (he  eyes  of  by  sewing  the  eye¬ 
lids  together;  as,  an  enseeled  hawk. 

Enselnt.  (en-sdnt>.)  a.  (Law.)  See  Enceinte. 

Ensemble,  (dng-sdm'bl,)n.  [Fr.]  All  the  parts  of  a  per¬ 
son  or  thing  taken  as  a  whole,  or  collectively  ;  as,  the 
ensemble,  of  a  state  pageant. 

— adv.  Simultaneously;  with  one  accord ;  at  once. 

Ensena'ila  de  Ilarragi  n',  a  village  and  bay  m 
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the  Argentine  Republic,  in  the  aostnary  of  the  Plata 
River,  ftbt.  30  m.  S.E.  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

Enshrine',  v.  a.  [ En, and  shrine,  q.  v.J  To  enclose  in  a 
shrine  or  chest ; — hence,  to  cherish;  to  guard  and  preserve 
with  attention  and  affection  ;  to  hold  as  a  thing  sacred; 
as,  to  enshrine  a  relic,  to  enshrine  a  person  in  one’s 
memory. 

Ensbrou<l',  v.  a.  [En  and  shrnud. ]  To  cover  with  a 
shroud;  to  clothe,  as  with  a  shroud. 

Ensif  'erous,  a.  [Fr.  ensifere .]  Bearing  a  sword. 

bn  si  form.  a.  [Lat.  ensis,  a  sword,  and  forma,  torm.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  sword;  as,  an  ensif orm  leaf. 

En'sign,  n.  [Fr.  enseigne. ;  Lat.  insigne  —  in,  and  sig- 
num,  a  mark.]  A  distinguishing  sign  ;  a  mark  or  badge 
by  which  one  thing  may  be  known  from  another;  any 
mark  or  note  of  distinction ;  the  flag  or  banner  of  a 
military  band,  or  of  a  vessel;  a  banner  of  colors;  a 
national  flag  or  standard  ;  any  signal  to  assemble  or  to 
give  notice. 

(Mil.)  In  the  English  army,  the  lowest  commissioned 
officer,  who  carries  the  flag  or  colors  in  a  company  of 
infantry.  He  is  a  subordinate  to  the  lieutenants. 

En'sifjncy,  ICiisi^nsli  i  p.  n.  The  rank  of  an  ensign. 

Enslave',  v.  a.  [En  and  slave.]  To  reduce  to  slavery 
or  bondage;  to  deprive  of  liberty,  and  subject  to  the 
will  of  a  master;  to  reduce  to  servitude  or  subjection, 
as  to  habits  or  passions. 

Enslav'edmtss,  n.  State  of  being  enslaved. 

Enslave'mont,  n.  Act  of  enslaving;  state  of  being 
enslaved;  slavery;  bondage;  servitude. 

Enslav'er,  n.  One  who  enslaves. 

Enslen'ia,  n.  [In  memory  of  Mr.  Aloysius  Enslen, 
who  collected  many  plants  in  the  S.  States.]  ( Bot .)  A 
genus  of  plants,  ord.  Asclepiadaceee.  They  are  twining 
herbs,  with  opposite,  cordate-ovate,  acuminate  leaves. 
Peduncle  racemose-umbellate,  many-flowered.  Flowers 
white. 

Ens'Ipy.  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Newaygo  co. 
Pop.  ( Lssi7)  about  1,800. 

— A  post-office  of  Newaygo  co. 

Enstamp',  v.  a.  To  impress  as  with  a  stamp;  to  im¬ 
press  deeply. 

Enstate',  t>.  a.  To  invest  with  possession  ;  to  instate. 

Ensue',  v.  n.  [Fr.  ensuivre,  from  Lat.  in,  and  sequor,  to 
follow.]  To  follow  as  the  consequence  of  premises;  to 
follow  in  a  train  of  events  or  course  of  time ;  to  succeed ; 
to  come  after. 

Ensu'ing',  p.  a.  Following  as  a  consequence  ;  coming 
next  after ;  succeeding. 

Ensure,  v.  a.  See  Insure. 

Ensweep',  v.  a.  To  pass  over  with  swiftness. 

Entablature,  Enta'blement.  n.  [0.  Fr.  entab¬ 
lature;  Fr.  entablement  —  en,  and  table,  a  board.]  (Arch.) 
The  whole  of  the  parts  of  an  order  above  the  column. 
The  assemblage  is  divided  into  three  parts;  the  archi¬ 
trave,  th e  frieze,  and  the  cornice  (see  Fig.  650).  The  first 
and  last  are  variously  subdivided  in  the  different  orders. 
See  Column. 

En  tail,  n.  [From  Fr.  entailler,  to  notch,  to  cut  into.] 
An  estate  or  fee  entailed,  or  limited  in  descent  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  heir  or  heirs;  rule  of  descent  settled  for  an 
estate. 

— v.  a.  To  cut  off  an  estate  from  the  heirs  in  general ;  to 
limit  or  settle,  as  the  descent  of  lands  and  tenements 
by  gift  to  a  man,  and  to  certain  heirs  specified,  so  that 
neither  the  donee  nor  any  subsequent  possessor  can 
alienate  or  bequeath  them ;  to  fix  unalienably  on  a  per¬ 
son  or  thing,  or  on  a  person  and  his  descendants.  —  See 
Estates-tail. 

Entail'ment,  n.  Act  of  entailing;  state  of-  being 
entailed;  act  of  giving,  as  an  estate,  and  directing  the 
mode  of  descent;  act  of  settling  unalienably  on  a  man 
and  his  heirs. 

Entame',  v.  a.  To  subjugate;  to  subdue;  to  conquer,  (r.) 

Entau'gle,  v.  a.  [En  and  tangle.]  To  tie,  bind,  knit, 
twist,  or  interweave  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be 
easily  separated ;  to  make  confused  or  disordered;  to 
involve;  to  perplex;  to  cause  to  be  perplexed,  compli¬ 
cated  or  intricate ;  to  involve  in  difficulties;  to  embar¬ 
rass  ;  to  puzzle ;  to  bewilder ;  to  ensnare ;  to  catch. 

Entan'glement,n.  Act  of  entangling;  state  of  being 
entangled;  involution;  a  confused  or  disordered  state; 
intricacy  ;  perplexity. 

Entan'gler,  n.  One  who  entangles  or  involves. 

Entangling;, p.  a.  Interlocking  in  confusion;  per¬ 
plexing;  ensnaring. 

Enta'sia,  n.  (Med.)  Tonic  spasm  ;  a  general  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  tetanus,  trismus,  &c. 

En'tasis,  n.  (Arch.)  Delicate  and  almost  imperceptible 
swelling  of  the  shaft  of  a  column,  to  be  found  in  almost 
all  the  Grecian  examples,  adopted  to  prevent  the  shafts 
being  strictly  frusta  of  cones. 

(Med.)  A  constrictive  spasm. 

Entass'ment,  n.  [Fr.  entassement.]  Aheap;  a  pyre; 
an  accumulation,  (r.) 

Entas'tic,  a.  (Med.)  Relating  to  all  diseases  charac¬ 
terized  by  tonic  spasms. 

Elite,  n.  (Her.)  Any  grafted  emblazonment. 

En  tem 'pie,  v.a.  To  contain:  to  receive;  to  embrace.(R.) 

Enten'ller,  v.  a.  To  make  tender ;  to  soften;  to  mol¬ 
lify. —  To  treat  kindly,  (r.) 

Entente  (lord i ale.  [Fr.]  (Pol.)  The  manifestation 
of  goodwill  and  justice  towards  each  other,  exchanged 

I  between  the  governments  of  two  states. 

En'ter,  v.  a.  [Fr .  entrer.]  To  go  into;  to  move  or  pass, 
as  into  a  place,  in  any  manner  whatever;  to  pierce  or 
penetrate;  to  advance  into;  to  begin,  as  a  business, 
employment,  or  service:  to  engage  in;  to  admit  or  in¬ 
troduce;  to  set  down  in  writing:  to  set  an  account  in  a 
book  or  register ;  to  enroll;  to  insert. 


— v.  n.  To  go  or  come  in ;  to  pass  into ;  to  pierce ;  to  pen¬ 
etrate;  to  penetrate  mentally :  to  go  into  minutely ;  to 
engage  in,  as  a  project;  to  take  the  first  step  or  steps  ; 
to  be  initiated  in ;  to  be  an  ingredient ;  to  form  a  con¬ 
stituent  part. 

Eiiteradenog'raphy,  n.  [Gr .entera,  the  intestines, 
adne,  a  gland,  and  grapho,  to  describe.]  (Med.)  A 
description  of,  or  a  discourse  upon,  ihe  intestinal 
glands. 

Enterailonol'og-y,  a.  [Gr.  entera,  adue,  and  logos, 
discourse.]  That  part  of  auotomy  which  treats  of  the 
intestinal  glands. 

En' I erclose,  «.  (Arch.)  A  passage  between  two 
rooms,  or  the  passage  leading  lrom  the  door  to  the 
hall. 

En'terer,  n.  One  who  enters. 

Enler'ic.  a.  [From  Gr.  entera,  the  intestines.]  (Med.) 
Relating  to  the  intestines. 

En'tering;.  n.  Passage  into  a  place  ;  entrance. 

Enteri'tis,  n.  [Gr.  entera.]  (Med.)  Inflammation  of 
the  bowels.  This  disease  may  be  occasioned  by  incau¬ 
tious  exposure  to  cold,  by  acrid  substances,  or  by  har¬ 
dened  faeces  in  the  bowels.  Its  symptoms  are :  pain 
over  the  abdomen ;  thirst,  heat,  and  excessive  restless¬ 
ness  and  anxiety ;  sickness  ;  obstinate  constipation  ; 
and  a  hard,  small  and  quick  pulse.  The  pain  increases 
as  the  disease  proceeds,  especially  about  the  navel ;  there 
is  great  difficulty  in  voiding  the  urine,  which  is  small  in 
quantity  and  high-colored ;  and  the  abdomen  is  so  ten- ! 
der  as  not  to  endure  the  slightest  pressure.  It  often 
terminates  in  a  few  hours  in  mortification  of  a  part  of 
the  intestinal  canal ;  in  which  case  the  pain  suddenly 
ceases,  the  belly  becomes  tumid,  the  pulse  sinks  rapidly, 
and  the  countenance  acquires  a  peculiar  ghastliness  ;  it 
also  proves  fatal  during  the  inflammatory  stage.  Fa¬ 
vorable  symptoms  are:  a  gradual  diminution  of  pain 
and  of  tenderness  on  pressure,  natural  evacuation  by 
the  bowels,  moist  skin,  equal  and  firm  pulse,  and  a  co¬ 
pious  discharge  of  urine,  depositing  abundance  of  red 
sediment.  This  is  a  disease  which  requires  prompt  and 
decided  treatment.  Leeches  should  be  applied  over  the 
abdomen,  and  the  patient  should  be  put  in  a  hot  bath, 
or  fomented  with  hot  water;  the  lower  bowels  should 
be  evacuated  by  a  glyster  of  castor-oil  and  gruel,  but 
purgatives  should  be  avoided  until  inflammatory  symp¬ 
toms  subside.  Pain  should  be  quelled  by  the  effer¬ 
vescing  draught,  with  a  very  few-  drops  of  tincture  of 
opium.  In  most  cases  small  doses  of  calomel  and  opium 
have  been  given  with  great  advantage.  When  the  ur¬ 
gent  symptoms  give  way,  and  tiie  bowels  have  been 
cleared,  diaphoretic  saline  medicines  and  gentle  ape¬ 
rients  may  be  used,  and  a  mild  nourishing  diet  allowed; 
but  great  care  is  requisite  in  ascertaining  that  all  relics 
of  the  inflammatory  action  are  got  rid  of,  and  that  it  is 
not  lurking  in  some  one  spot  in  a  chronic  form,  as  E.  is 
often  the  result  of  old  disease  existing  in  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen. 

Enter'ocele,  n.  [From  Gr.  entera,  the  intestines,  and 
kele,  a  tumor.]  ( Anat .)  A  rupture  of  the  bowels,  in 
which  a  protrusion  of  the  intestines  appears  in  the  groin. 

Eli  t  e rog' rapby,  n.  [Gr.  entera,  and  grapho,  to  write.] 
(Anat.)  That  branch  of  anatomy  which  describes  or 
treats  of  the  intestines. 

En'terohy  <1  rocele.  n.  [Gr.  intera;  udor,  water,  and 
kele,  a  tumor.]  (Med.)  Intestinal  hernia  complicated 
with  hydrocele,  or  a  collection  of  serous  fluid  in  the  scro¬ 
tum. 

En'terolite,  En'terolith.  n.  [Gr.  enteron,  an  in¬ 
testine,  and  lithos.  a  stone.]  (Med.)  Concretion  or  cal¬ 
culus  in  the  intestines. 

Enterol'ogy,  n.  [Gr.  entera,  intestines,  and  logos. 
discourse.]  (Anat.)  A  treatise  on  the  intestinal  parts 
of  the  body. 

Enteroni'pbalos,  Enteroin'plialns,  n.  [Fr. 
enteromphale.]  (Med.)  An  umbilical  hernia  produced 
by  the  protrusion  of  a  portion  of  intestine. 

Enterop'athy.  n.  [Gr.  enteron.  an  intestine,  and 
pathos,  suffering.]  (Med.)  Disease  of  the  intestines. 

En'teropip'looele,  n.  [Gr.  entera,  epiploon,  the 
omentum,  and  kele,  a  tumor.]  (Anat.)  A  rupture  in 
which  a  part  of  the  intestines,  witli  a  part  of  the  epip¬ 
loon,  is  protruded. 

Enleros'clieoeele,  n.  [From  enteron;  oscheon,  the 
scrotum,  and  kele.  a  rupture.]  (Med.)  A  scrotal  hernia, 
or  rupture  of  the  intestines  into  the  scrotum. 

Entorot'oniy,  n.  [Gr.  enteron,  intestine,  and  tome,  a 
cutting.]  (Anat.)  Dissection  of  the  intestines. 

(Surg.)  An  operation,  little  used,  which  consists  in 
opening  the  intestines,  in  order  to  evacuate  the  foecal 
matter  accumulated  in  it. 

Enterpleaii',  v.  n.  See  Interplead. 

Enterprise,  n.  [Fr.,  from  entreprendre,  pp.  entrepris, 
entreprise  —  entre,  in,  between,  and  prendre,  to  lay  hold 
of,  from  Lat.  prehendo — pro,  and  an  obs.  root  hend, 
identical  with  Eng.  hand.]  That  which  is  undertaken 
or  attempted  to  be  performed;  particularly,  a  bold,  ardu¬ 
ous,  or  hazardous  undertaking.  —  Undertaking;  adven¬ 
ture;  attempt. 

“  Whet  on  Warwick  to  this  enterprise  !"  —  Shake. 

— An  adventurous  spirit;  hardihood;  as,  the  spirit  of 
enterprise. 

— v.  a.  To  take  in  hand:  to  undertake;  to  venture;  to 
begin  and  attempt  to  perform. 

"  The  business  must  be  enterpris'd  this  night.”  —  Dryden. 

— v.  n.  To  set  about  the  doing  of  some  arduous  under¬ 
taking. 

Enterprise.  in  Florida,  a  village  of  A'olusia  co.,  on 
St  John's  River,  abt.  75  in.  S.  by  E.  of  Pilatka. 

Enterprise,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Wayne  co., 
on  Elm  Creek,  abt.  55  m.  S.E.  of  Vandaliu. 


Enterprise,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Spencer  co., 
on  the  Ohio  River,  abt.  30  m.  above  Evansville. 

En  terprise,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Winona 
co.,  abt.  16  m.  W’.S.W.  of  Winona. 

Enterprise,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village  of  Clarke 
co.,  abt.  1-0  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Mobile,  Ala. 

Enterprise,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Shelby  co., 
about  35  m.  W.  of  Hannibal. 

Enterprise,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Preble  co.,  about  100 
ni.  W.  by  S.  of  Columbus. 

Enterprise,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Warren  . 
co.,  about  5  m.  E.  of  Titusville. 

Enterprise,  in  Utah,  a  village  of  Morgan  co. 

Enterpriser,  n.  A  man  of  enterprise ;  one  who  under¬ 
takes  the  doing  of  great  things  ;  a  person  who  engages 
for  tiie  performance  of  difficult  or  important  matters. 

Enterprising,  a.  Resolute;  bold  to  undertake; 
adventurous ;  active,  prompt,  or  venturesome  to  attempt 
great  or  untried  schemes;  as,  an  enterprising  man. 

Enterprisingly,  adv.  In  an  enterprising  manner. 

Entertain',  v.  n.  [Fr.  entretenir  —  entre,  and  tmir,  to 
hold;  Lat.  teneo.]  To  receive,  as  a  guest;  to  treat  hos¬ 
pitably;  to  receive  at  table;  as,  to  ente.rtain  a  party  of 
friends.  —  To  support;  to  maintain;  to  feed  ;  to  lodge  ; 
to  be  at  the  cost  of  housing  and  feeding. 

14  Leaving  so  his  service  ...  so  please  you  entertain  me."  —  Shake. 

— To  reserve  or  cherish  in  the  mind ;  to  hold ;  to  harbor; 
to  cherish;  as,  to  entertain  good-will  towards  another. — 
To  treat  with  conversation;  to  amuse  or  instruct  by 
discourse;  to  please;  to  divert ;  to  amuse;  as,  to  enter¬ 
tain  an  auditory  w-ith  music. — To  receive  or  admit,  with  a 
view  to  consider  and  decide;  as,  to  entertain  a  suggestion. 

— v.  n.  To  welcome  and  treat  guests;  as,  we  were  hospi¬ 
tably  entertained. 

Entertain'er,  n.  One  who  entertains,  diverts,  re¬ 
ceives,  holds,  or  accepts. 

Entertaining',  a.  Pleasing;  amusing;  diverting: 
as,  an  entertaining  performance. 

Entertain'ingly,  adv.  In  an  amusing  or  entertain¬ 
ing  manner. 

Entertain'ingness,  n.  State,  quality,  or  faculty  of 
being  entertaining,  or  of  promoting  diversion. 

Entertain  ment,  n.  Act  of  entertaining;  hospitable 
reception  and  treatment;  act  of  diverting  or  amusing; 
act  of  admitting,  holding,  or  cherishing;  as,  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  guests  at  table,  the  entertainment  of  hetero¬ 
dox  opinions,  &c. 

—That  which  entertains,  or  causes  entertainment ; — hence, 
a  treat;  a  banquet;  a  festival ;  as,  a  costly  entertainment. 

— That  which  strikes  the  attention  agreeably,  and  amuses 
or  diver. s;  as,  a  dramatic  entertainment. 

En'tbeasin,  it.  Enthusiastic  elation;  spiritual  inspi¬ 
ration.  (r.) 

Entbeas'tie,  a.  [Gr.  entheastikos.]  Spiritually  ener¬ 
getic;  having  divine  potency. 

En  t  beast  i  rally,  adv.  With  divinely  effectual  powers. 

Entbelinin'tha,  Enthelmin'tlies,  n.pt.  [Gr. 
entos,  interior,  and  elminthos,  a  worm.]  (Med.)  Worms 
in  tiie  bowels  or  intestines. 

En'thens,  n.  [Gr.  entheos.]  Inspiration.  (R.) 

Enthral',  Enthrall',  v.  a.  Same  as  Inthrall,  q.  v. 

Enthral'nient,  n.  Same  as  Enthralment,  q.  r. 

Enthrone',  v.  a.  [En  and  throne.]  To  place  on  a  throne; 
to  exalt  to  the  regal  seat  of  dignity ;  to  exalt  to  an  ele¬ 
vated  place  or  seat;  —  hence,  by  implication,  to  invest 
with  sovereign  or  supreme  authority  ;  as,  to  enthrone  a 
monarch. 

(Eccl.)  To  induct  or  install  into  a  vacant  episcopal 
see ;  as,  to  enthrone  a  bishop. 

Enthrone'inent,  n.  Act  of  enthroning  a  monarch 
or  prelate.  —  State  of  being  enthroned. 

Enthroniza'ticin.n.  Actof  enthroning;  particularly, 
the  act  of  installing  a  bishop  on  his  episcopal  throne. 

Entliro'nize,  v.a.  To  place  on  a  throne,  as  a  sover¬ 
eign  or  prelate. 

Enthusiasm,  (en-thu'zi-azm,)  n.  [Fr.  enthousiasme  ; 
Gr.  enthousiasmos,  from  enthousiazu,  to  be  inspired  or 
possessed  by  a  god,  from  entheos,  inspired  —  en,  and  theos, 
a  god.  See  Theist.]  Divine  motion  or  inspiration  ;  any 
wild  passion;  poetical  fury;  a  heat  or  ardor  of  mind 
caused  by  a  belief  of  private  revelations ;  a  religious  stat< 
of  mind,  in  which  the  imagination  is  unduly  heated,  and 
the  passions  outrun  the  understanding ;  fanaticism;  ar¬ 
dent  zeal ;  irrepressible  fervor  of  the  imagination ;  ardent 
zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  laudable  objects  ;  heat  of  imagi¬ 
nation,  tempered  by  reason  or  experience. 

Entbu'siast,  n.  [Fr.  enlhousiaste ;  Gr.  enthousiastes.] 
One  who  is  possessed  of  enthusiasm:  avisionary;  a  fa¬ 
natic;  a  zealot;  one  whose  imagination  is  warmed;  one 
whose  mind  is  highly  excited  with  the  love  or  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  an  object;  a  person  of  ardent  zeal  ;  one  of  ele¬ 
vated  fancy  or  exalted  ideas;  as,  a  religious  enthusiast. 

Enthusiastic,  Enthnsiastical,  a.  [Gr.  enthou- 
siastikos .]  Filled  with  enthusiasm,  or  the  conceit  of 
special  intercourse  with  God.  or  revelations  from  him; 
highly  excited  in  the  pursuit  of  an  object;  heated  to 
animation;  warm;  ardent;  zealous;  devoted;  visionary; 
fanatical ;  elevated ;  tinctured  with  enthusiasm ;  as, 
“rapture  and  enthusiastic  heat,”  —  Thomson. 

Enthusiastically.  adv.  With  enthusiasm. 

Enthynieniat'ir.  Enthyineniat'ical,  a.  [Gr. 
enthymematikos.]  Pertaining  to  or  comprising  an  en- 
thymeme. 

En't  by  nieine.  n.  [Fr..  from  Gr.  enthymema,  from  en- 
thyneomai,  to  think,  to  ponder  well — en,  and  thymes, 
the  soul,  from  thuo,  to  rush  on  or  along.]  (Rhet.)  An 
argument  consisting  only  of  two  propositions,  an  an¬ 
tecedent  and  a  consequent  deduced  from  it. 

"What  is  an  enthymeme,  quoth  Cornelius?  —Wbv,  an  entity, 
mtme,  replied  Cramhe.  is  when  the  major  is  indeed  married  to  tha 
minor,  but  the  mariiage  kept  secret.” — Arbulhnot. 
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According  to  W.  Hamilton  and  De  Quincy,  the  charac¬ 
teristic  difference  which  separates  an  E.  from  a  syllogism 
does  not  consist  in  the  mere  accident  of  suppressing  one 
of  its  propositions,  —  either  may  do  this,  or  neither  ;  tlie 
difference  is  essential,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  matter; 
that  of  the  syllogism  being  certain  and  apodeictic,  that 
of  the  E.  probable,  and  drawn  from  the  province  of 
opinion. 

Entice',  re.  a.  [Fr.  attiser ;  Sp .  atizdr ;  Wallach.  atzitza, 
to  excite  ;  It.  attizzare,  from  Lat.  titio,  a  firebrand.]  To 
excite ;  to  incite  or  instigate,  by  exciting  hope  or  de¬ 
sire  ;  to  allure ;  to  tempt ;  to  decoy ;  to  seduce ;  to  draw 
by  blandishments  or  hopes  ;  to  coax ;  to  induce  to  sin  ; 
to  urge  or  lead  astray. 

Entice'able,  a.  Capable  of  being  enticed;  susceptible 
to  temptation. 

Entice'ment.  re.  Act  of  enticing;  act  or  practice  of 
alluring  or  tempting  to  evil.  “  Sly  enticement  gives  his 
baneful  cup.”  (Milton.) —  Means  of  enticing;  blandish¬ 
ment;  allurement;  seduction;  instigation;  temptation; 
wile. 

Entic'cr,  n.  One  who  entices ;  one  who  allures  to  evil. 
Entic'ingly,  ado.  Charmingly;  in  a  winning  manner. 

“  She  strikes  a  lute  well,  and  sings  most  enticingly."— Addison. 

Entire',  a.  [Fr.  entier ;  It.  intern  ;  Lat.  integer - in,  and 

tago,  tango,  to  touch.]  Untouched;  untainted;  unsul¬ 
lied  ;  unmixed  ;  pure  ;  without  foreign  admixture  or  al¬ 
loy;  as,  “joy  entire.'’  (Milton.)  —  Unbroken;  complete 
in  its  parts  ;  full  and  perfect. 

“Then  back  to  light  again,  new  breathed  and  entire." — Spenser. 
— Complete  ;  not  participated  with  others  ;  whole  ;  undi¬ 
vided;  as,  he  has  the  entire  control  of  his  own  will.  — 
Full ;  comprising  all  requisites  within  itself;  firm;  faith¬ 
ful ;  sure;  solid;  fixed;  ns,  entire  fa-ith. —  With  vigor 
unabated ;  in  full  strength  ;  not  deformed  or  mutilated  ; 
free  from  blemish  and  defect;  as,  an  entire  horse. 

(Bnt.)  Even-edged;  i.  e.,  not  toothed,  notched,  or  di¬ 
vided. 

— n.  Anything  whole,  unmixed,  or  perfect ;  specifically, 
malt  liquor,  as  ale,  porter,  &c.,  drawn  from  the  one  vat ; 
as,  Barclay  and  Perkins’  Entire. 

Entirely,  adv.  In  the  whole;  fully;  completely;  as, 
his  memory  is  entirely  gone. 

— Unmixedly;  without  alloy  ;  truly;  faithfully. 
Entire'ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  entire;  com¬ 
pleteness  ;  fulness;  totality;  unbroken  form,  condition, 
or  quality. 

— Honesty ;  uprightness ;  integrity. 

Entirely,  n.  State  of  entireness;  wholeness;  integ¬ 
rity:  as,  entirety  of  satisfaction.  —  The  whole;  that 
which  is  entire  or  complete. 

En'titative,  a.  [See  Entity.]  Considered  as  an  entity, 
or  in  the  abstract. 

En'titatively,  adv.  In  an  entitative  manner. 
Enti'tle,  v.  a.  [Fr.  intituler — Lat.  in,  and  tit  ulus,  n 
title.  See  Title.]  To  give  a  title  to  ;  to  give  or  prefix  a 
name  or  appellation  ;  to  designate;  to  denominate;  to 
style;  to  characterize ;  to  prefix  as  a  title:  to  call ;  as, 
to  entitle  a  senator  “  Honorable.” 

— To  give  a  claim  to ;  to  give  a  right  to  demand  or  re¬ 
ceive  :  to  qualify  ;  as,  to  be  entitled  to  compensation. 
En'tity,  n.  [Fr.  entile,  from  L.  Lat.  entitas,  from  obs. 
ens,  entis,  from  ease,  to  be.]  Essence ;  existence ;  being ; 
substance  ;  a  real  being,  or  species  of  being. 

“  Their  entity  and  quiddity, 

The  souls  of  defunct  bodies,  fly."-  -  Hudibras. 
En'toblast,  n.  [Ur.  entos,  within,  and  blastos,  bud.] 
(Anat.)  The  so-called  nucleolus.  See  Ectoblast. 

Eli  toil',  v.  a.  To  take  with  toils;  to  insnare;  to  en¬ 
tangle. 

Entomatog'raphy,  n.  Radically  the  same  as  En¬ 
tomology,  q.  V. 

Entonih.  (en-lwm',)  k.  a.  [Ere  and  tomb.]  To  bur y  in 
a  grave ;  to  inter  ;  to  deposit  in  a  tomb  ;  to  inhume. 
Entombment,  (en-tdom'ment,)  n.  Act  of  entombing; 
burial;  interment. 

Entom'ic,  Entom'ical,  a.  [See  Entomology.]  Per¬ 
taining,  or  relating,  to  insects. 

En'tomoicl,  a.  [Gr.  entomon,  insect,  and  eidos,  form.] 
Resembling  an  insect. 

— n.  That  which  resembles  an  insect. 

Entom'oline,  n.  [From  Gr.  entomon.)  ( Cliem .)  A 
chemical  principle  found  in  the  elytra  and  wings  of  in¬ 
sects. 

Entom'olite,  n.  [Gr.  entomon,  an  insect,  and  lithos, 
stone.]  An  insect  in  a  petrified  state. 

EiitomolojSf'ic.  Eiitomolog’'ical,  a.  Pertaining 
to  entomology,  or  to  the  science  of  insects. 
EntomolOg,'lcally,  adv.  In  an  entomological 
manner. 

Entomol  ogist,  n.  [Fr.  entomologisle.]  One  versed 
in  the  science  of  insects. 

Eiitomol'ogy,  n.  [  Fr.  entomologie ;  Gr.  entdma,  in¬ 
sects —  ere,  in,  ternno,  to  cut,  and  logos,  discourse;  Lat. 
insecta.  See  Insect.]  The  science  or  natural  history 
and  description  of  insects.  The  name  insect  implies  an 
animal  bisected  or  divided  into  segments.  This  term  is 
applicable  to  the  principal  part  of  the  articulate  sub¬ 
kingdom,  and  was  formerly  applied  to  it;  at  present, 
the  word  insect  is  only  used  in  reference  to  those  artic¬ 
ulated  animals  which  are  distinguished  by  antennae  and 
breathing-organs  composed  of  ramified  tracheae,  with  or 
without  air-sacs.  The  science  of  entomology  presents 
to  the  student  of  nature  the  most  numerous  and  diver¬ 
sified  objects  worthy  of  attention.  The  observation  of 
the  structure  and  instincts  of  insects  is  full  of  interest, 
and  has  at  all  times  engaged  the  attention  of  men  of 
science.  Along  with  other  branches  of  natural  history, 
the  study  of  entomology  was  cultivated  by  Aristotle 
and  other  philosophers  among  the  ancient  Greeks.  Pliny 


does  not  add  much  in  his  works  to  the  information  given 
by  Aristotle,  and  it  was  not  studied  as  an  absolute  sci¬ 
ence  till  the  17th  century,  when  progress  began  to  be 


Fig.  944.  —  xylocopa  (Carpenter  Bee)  and  its  nest. 
made.  The  chief  naturalists  of  that  period  were  Goedart, 
Swammerdam,  Malpighi,  Leeuwenhoeck,  and  Ray.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  18th  century,  the  great  Swedish  naturalist  Lin- 
nams  gave  his  attention  to  the  study  of  entomology, 
and  his  classification,  as  far  as  the  orders  are  concerned, 
has  served  as  the  basis  of  all  that  have  been  since  pro¬ 
mulgated.  It  is  founded  on  the  presence  or  absence  of 
the  wings,  their  number,  consistence,  surface,  position 
in  repose ;  and  also  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  sting. 
De  Geer  and  Fabricius  are,  perhaps,  after  Linnasus, 
the  most  worthy  to  be  named  of  the  great  entomologists 
of  the  18th  century.  At  the  close  of  the  18th  and  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  19th  century,  the  name  of  Latreille  is 
pre-eminently  conspicuous.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century,  the  number  of  insects  known  and  de¬ 
scribed  has  prodigiously  increased;  many  entomolo¬ 
gists  have  with  great  advantage  devoted  themselves 
particularly  to  the  study  of  particular  orders  of  insects  ; 
and  many  valuable  monographs  have  appeared.  Ento¬ 
mological  literature  has  now  become  very  extensive. 
We  cannot  attempt  to  enumerate  the  distinguished  en¬ 
tomologists  of  the  19th  century,  but  perhaps  the  names 
of  Say,  Meigen,  Jurine,  Gyllenhal,  Gravenhorst,  Hub- 
ner,  Dufour  Boisduval,  Erichon,  Lacordiere,  Leach, 
Macleay,  Curtis,  Westwood,  Walker,  Smith,  and  Swain- 
sen,  deserve  particular  notice.  —  See  INSECTS. 

Entonioptl'agous,  a.  [Gr.  entomon,  insect,  and  pha- 
nein,  to  eat.]  Insectivorous;  feeding  chiefly  on  insects, 
as  the  opossums,  bandicoots,  &c. 

Entomos'traea.  re. ;  pi.  Entomostracans.  [Gr.  en- 
tomos,  and  ostraleon,  burnt  clay.]  (Znul.)  An  order  of 
Crustacea,  comprising  those  which  are  covered  with  a 
thin  horny  tegument  in  the  form  of  a  shell,  and  con¬ 
sisting  of  1  or  2  pieces.  They  have  normally  6  or  5 
cephalic  rings;  the  8  or  9  posterior  ones  belong  to  the 
foot  series,  but  3  or  more  hind  pairs  of  these  are  usually 
obsolete.  The  abdomen  is  also  without  appendages. 
The  Barnacles,  q.  v.,  belong  to  this  order. 

Entomos't  racous,a.  Belonging  to  the  entnmostraea. 

Entomot'oinist,  re.  One  versed  in  entomotomy. 

Entomot'oiny,  re.  [Gr.  entomon,  an  insect,  and  te ni¬ 
ne  in,  to  cut.]  The  science  of  the  dissection  of  insects. 

Eiiton'ic,  a.  [Gr.  ere tonos,  strained.  See  Entasia.]  (Med.) 
Possessing  extreme  tension. 

En'tophy  te,  re.  [Gr.  entos,  within,  and  phyton,  a  plant.] 
(But.)  A  plant  which  grows  from  within  another,  as 
rhizanths  and  fungi. 

Entozo'a,  re.  [Gr.  entos,  and  zoiin,  an  animal.]  (Zobl.) 
A  name  given  to  an  extensive  class  of  low-organized 
invertebrata,  of  the  group  Annulosa,  the  greater  part 
of  which  are  parasitic  on  the  internal  organs  of  other 
animals.  This  class  corresponds  to  the  order  of  Nema- 
TOIDS,  q.  V. 

Enlozo'al,  Entozo'ic,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to 
the  entozoa. 

l.iitozool  og  ist .  re.  [From  entnznbn,  and  logos,  trea¬ 
tise.]  One  learned  in  the  science  of  the  entozoa. 

Entozo'on.  re.;  pi.  Entozoa,  q.  v. 

Entracte,  (ong-trdkt' ,)  re.  [Fr.]  (Dram.)  The  interval 
which  occurs  between  the  acts  of  a  dramatic  representa¬ 
tion. 

(Mus.)  A  musical  divertissement  introduced  between 
the  acts  of  a  play. 

Entrails,  (en’trdlz,)  n.  pi.  [Fr.  entrailles ;  Gr .  enter  a, 
pi.  of  enteron,  from  entos,  the  inside.]  The  internal  parts 
of  animal  bodies ;  the  intestines ;  the  guts;  the  bowels. 

—  The  internal  parts;  as,  the  entrails  of  the  earth. 

Entram'mel,  v.  a.  Same  as  Trammel,  q.  v. 

Entrance,  ( en'trans .)  re.  [Lat. intrans,  going  into,  from 

intro.  See  Enter.]  Act  of  entering  into  a  place ;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  exit;  as.  the  entrance  of  a  minister  into  office. 

—  Power  of  entering;  ingress;  as,  free  entrance  into  a 
theatre.  —  The  door,  gate,  passage,  or  avenue  by  which 
a  place  may  be  entered;  as,  the  entrance  of  a  house. — 


Commencement;  beginning;  initiation;  as,  entrance 
into  good  society. —  Act  of  taking  possession;  as,  en¬ 
trance  into  an  estate.  —  The  entering  of  the  name  of  a 
thing  or  things  into  an  official  register;  as,  a  ship’s  en¬ 
trance  at  a  custom-house. 

Entrance',  re.  a.  or  re.  [En  and  trance ;  0.  Fr.  transe. 
See  Trance.]  To  put  in  a  trance  or  swoon;  to  transport 
out  of  the  senses;  to  take  away  consciousness  from. — 
To  throw  into  an  ecstasy;  to  ravish  the  senses  with 
delight  or  wonder. 

“  I  stood  entranced,  and  had  no  room  for  thought.”—  Dryden. 

Entraiice'nient,  re.  Act  of  entrancing;  state  o. 
trance  or  ecstasy. 

Entrap',  re.  a.  [Fr.  attraper — a,  ad,  and  trappe,  a  trap. 
See  Trap.]  To  catch,  as  in  a  trap ;  to  enmesh ;  to  insnare ; 
to  involve;  to  perplex;  to  entangle;  to  inveigle;  to  de¬ 
coy;  to  embarrass. 

Entrap'pin^ly,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  entrap  or  in¬ 
veigle. 

Entreat',  re.  a.  [Fr.  ere,  and  traiter,  from  Lat.  tracto. 
See  Treat.]  To  treat ;  to  use  or  manage;  to  deal  with; 
to  conduct  toward. 

“  Whereas  thy  servant  worketh  truly,  entreat  him  not  evil.” 

Keel.  vii.  20. 

— To  prevail  upon  bjr  solicitation  and  importunity.  —  To 
seek  to  obtain  by  treaty,  engagement,  or  promise;  to 
ask  earnestly;  to  petition  or  pray  with  urgency ;  to  beg; 
to  crave;  to  beseech;  to  solicit;  to  supplicate;  to  im¬ 
portune;  to  implore;  as,  to  entreat  a  favor. 

— re.  re.  To  make  an  earnest  supplication  or  request;  to 
beseech;  as,  to  entreat  for  a  man’s  life. 

Enlrcat'stble,  a.  Susceptible  of  being  obtained  by 
entreaty. 

Entreat'er,  re.  One  who  makes  entreaty. 

Entreat'ingly,  adv.  In  a  beseeching,  entreating 
manner. 

Entreat'ive.  a  Beseeching;  pleading;  imploring. 

Enlreat'y,  re.  Urgent  prayer;  pressing  solicitation; 
earnest  request;  solicitation;  importunity;  as,  deaf  to 
entreaties. 

Ell  t  re  Donro  e  Minho.  (en’trd  doo-air-o  ai  meen-yn,) 
often  called  Minho,  the  most  N.  province  of  Portugal, 
bounded  N.  by  the  Spanish  prov.  of  Galicia,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  River  Minho,  and  on  the  W.  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Area,  3,094  sq.  m.  It  has  been 
called  the  Paradise  of  Portugal;  and  indeed  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  territory  in  Europe  of  equal  ex¬ 
tent  exhibits  so  much  beauty.  It  is  traversed  from  N.E. 
to  S.W.  by  three  mountain-ranges,  which,  however,  sink 
down  as  they  approach  the  coast,  leaving  a  considerable 
tract  of  undulating  country  along  the  sea-margin.  The 
chief  rivers,  besides  the  Minho,  and  the  Douro.  which 
separates  it  from  the  S.  prov.  of  Beira,  are  the  Lima  (a 
portion  of  the  vale  of  which  is  said  to  form  the  loveliest 
landscape  in  the  world),  the  Cavado,  and  the  Tamego. 
The  climate  is  agreeable  and  healthy.  Prod.  Wine,  oil, 
flax,  maize,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  vegetables.  Along 
the  coast  are  numerous  fisheries.  The  prov.  consists  of 
three  dists.,  Braga,  Vianne,  and  Porto,  with  the  town  of 
Braga  for  the  capital.  Pop.  864,918. 

Entree,  re.  [Fr.J  An  entry;  entering;  a  coming  in;  as, 
to  have  the  entrCe  of  good  society. 

— The  first  course  of  viands  served  at  dinner ;  as,  the  entrle 
of  the  soups. 

Entremets,  ( ong-tr-ma ',)  re.  s.  and  pi.  [Fr.  entre,  be¬ 
tween,  and  met*,  a  dish.]  (Cookery.)  A  small,  dainty 
dish,  or  epicurean  viand,  set  on  a  dinner-table  between 
the  more  substantial  meats,  or  pieces  de  resistance. 

Entrench',  re.  a.  See  Intrench. 

Entrepot,  (bng-tr-po1,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  warehouse  (bonded 
or  free);  a  magazine  for  merchandise.  —  A  mart  or  port 
for  shipping  goods  in  transit. 

Entre  Rios  [“between  the  rivers”  ],  a  province  of  the 
Argentine  Republic ;  area,  about  45,000  sip  miles.  Risers. 
Uruguay,  Parana,  Corrientes,  Gualequay,  and  numerous 
other  smaller  streams.  Surface,  generally  low;  soil,  in 
some  parts,  fertile.  Principal  towns.  Parana,  Ybiouy, 
and  the  cap.,  Bajada  de  Santa  Fe.  Pop.  (1897  )  300,000. 

Entresol,  (6ng-tr-s6V ,)  re.  [Fr.J  (Arch.)  A  floor  between 
two  other  floors.  It  consists  of  a  low  apartment  placed 
above  the  first  floor,  as  in  Paris,  or  between  the  ground- 
floor  and  the  first  floor,  as  in  London. 

E  n't  roe  hill,  a.  Pertaining  to  eutrochite;  partaking 
of  the  qualities  of  entrochite. 

En'troeliite,  re.  [Gr.  ere,  and  trochos,  a  wheel.]  (Pal.) 
A  genus  of  fossils,  consisting  of  the  petrified  arms  of  the 
sea-starfish. 

Entro'pinni,  re.  [Gr.  en,  and  trope,  turning.]  (Surg.) 
E.  and  Exthopium  are  terms  for  the  turning  in  and  the 
turning  out  of  the  eyelids.  In  one  case  the  lashes  rub 
on  the  base  of  the  eye,  causing  constant  pain  and  shed¬ 
ding  of  tears;  in  the  other  the  ball  of  the  eye  is  exposed 
to  all  the  accidents  of  dust  and  air. 

Entrust',  re.  a.  See  Intrust. 

En'try,  re.  [Fr  .entree.  See  Enter.]  The  act  of  entering; 
entrance;  ingress;  inlet;  as,  the  entry  of  a  man  into 
public  life,  the  entry  of  a  ship  into  port,  &c.  —  Way, 
path,  or  passage  in  or  into;  the  passage  by  which  per¬ 
sons  enter  a  house  or  other  building;  as,  policemen 
dodge  about  an  entry  for  the  cook’s  cold  victuals.  —  Act 
of  entering  and  taking  possession  of  lands  or  other  es¬ 
tate. —  Act  of  committing  to  wrriting,  or  of  recording  in 
a  book ;  as,  to  make  a  ledger  entry. 

“A  notary  made  an  entry  of  this  act." — Bacon. 

( Com.)  The  passing  of  a  ship’s  documents  at  a  custom¬ 
house,  or  the  depositing  of  the  requisite  papers,  to  legal¬ 
ize  the  landing  or  shipment  of  goods,  merchandise,  &c. 

(Book-keeping.)  The  act  of  recording  commercial  trans¬ 
actions  as  they  occur.  Single-entry  is  that  which  is  en¬ 
tered  only  once  in  the  accounts  in  the  ledger;  a  Double- 
entry  is  effected  by  entering  transactions  in  the  ledger 
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twice,  first  to  tlio  debtor  of  one  set  of  accounts,  and  then 
to  the  creditor  of  another  set.  In  making  the  two  en¬ 
tries,  one  is  a  real  account  under  the  name  of  the  debtor 
or  creditor,  and  the  other  is  a  nominal  or  imaginary 
account  under  the  head  of  the  goods  that  have  been 
bought  or  sold.  Take,  for  instance,  the  article  ”  Sugar 
say  the  trader  purchases  a  hogshead  of  the  article  from 
A.  B.  (£•  Co.;  he  first  enters  in  the  regular  way  to  the 
Or.  of  A.  B.  <£•  Co.,  and  then,  turning  to  the  folio  headed 
“sugar,”  he  enters  it  on  the  Dr.  side  of  the  account  as 
bought  from  A.  B.  <£•  Co.  In  the  same  way,  when  the 
hogshead  is  sold  to  E.  F.  <f  Co.,  it  is  entered  first  to  the 
Dr.  of  those  parties,  and  then  under  the  Or.  side  of  su¬ 
gar  as  sold  to  E.  F.  <£  Co.  By  these  double-entries,  one 
the  counterpart  of  the  other,  the  nominul  constantly 
check  the  real  or  personal  accounts;  and  a  trader  can 
at  all  times  tell  how,  when,  and  at  what  prices  his  pro¬ 
perty  has  been  disposed  of,  without  analyzing  general 
accounts.  —  See  Book-keeping. 

(Law.)  The  taking  possession  of  lands  and  tenements 
where  a  man  has  title  of  entry.  Entry  is  either  actual, 
made  by  the  party  or  his  attorney;  or  an  entry  in  law, 
by  continual  claim.  Remedy  by  entry  takes  place  in 
cases  of  abatement,  intrusion,  and  disseisin ;  not  on  dis¬ 
continuance  or  deforcement. 

Entuiie',  v.  a.  To  tune. 

Entwine',  v.  a.  To  twine ;  to  twist  round  ;  to  entangle; 

as,  to  entwine  a  wreath. 

— v.  n.  To  become  twined,  twisted,  or  involved;  as,  en¬ 
twined  with  laurels. 

Entwine'ment.  n.  A  twining  or  twisting  round. 

Entwist'.  v.  a.  To  twist  or  wreathe  round. 

Enu'Uilous,  a.  [Lat.  e,  out,  and  nubilus,  dark,  cloudy.] 
Free  from  cloud,  mist,  or  fog,  as  the  atmosphere. 

Enn'cleate,  v.a.  [Lat.  enucteare;  Fr.  enucUer.]  To 
unravel ;  to  expose ;  to  explain  ;  to  render  clear  ;  to  make 
manifest;  to  solve. 

Eniiclea'tion,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  solving,  or  making  ex¬ 
position  of;  a  clearing  up  ;  a  making  manifest. 

Enii'inerate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  enume.ro,  enumeratus — e,  ex, 
and  nume.ro,  from  numerus,  number,  q.  u.]  To  count  or 
tell,  number  by  number;  to  reckon  or  mention  a  num¬ 
ber  of  things,  each  separately;  .os,  to  enumerate  a  per¬ 
son's  faults,  and  ignore  his  merits. 

Eiiiimera'tion,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  enumeration  Act  of 
enumerating,  or  of  counting  or  telling  a  number,  by 
naming  each  particular. 

— An  account  of  a  number  of  things,  in  which  mention  is 
made  of  every  particular  article. 

(Bhet.)  A  recapitulation  or  summing  up  of  the  heads 
of  an  argument. 

Enu'merative,  a.  [Fr.  enumeratif 1]  Counting  up  one 
by  one. 

Enu'merator,  n.  One  who  enumerates. 

Enunciable,  (e-nun'shi-a-bl,)  a.  That  may  be  enun¬ 
ciated. 

Ell  H  no  in  t  e,  (e-nun’ shi-al,)  v.  a.  [Lat.  enuncio,  enunci- 

at. us  — e,  ex,  and  nuncio,  to  declare,  from  nuncius,  a  mes¬ 
senger.  See  Nuncio.]  To  proclaim;  to  declare  ;  to  tell; 
to  assert;  as,  to  enunciate  a  belief.  —  To  utter;  to  pro¬ 
nounce;  as,  to  enunciate  a  word  with  distinctness. 

— v.  a.  To  utter  or  pronounce  words  or  syllables. 

Enunciation,  (e-nun-shi-a'shun,)  n.  [Lat.  enunciatio.] 
Act  of  enunciating,  or  of  uttering  and  pronouncing; 
open  attest  ition,  proclamation,  or  declaration;  as,  the 
enunciation  of  a  doctrine.  —  Manner  of  uttering  articu¬ 
late  sounds;  lingual  expression;  as,  to  speak  with  a 
slow  enunciation. 

— The  words  in  which  a  proposition  is  expressed ;  state¬ 
ment;  announcement;  intelligence:  as.  the  “ enuncia¬ 
tions  of  the  intellect  and  will.” 

Eniin'ciative,  a.  [Lat.  enunciativus.]  Relating  or 
pertaining  to  enunciation  ;  expressive;  declarative;  as, 
enunciative  terms. 

Enun'ciatively,  adr.  By  way  of  declaration. 

Enunciator,  (e-nun' shi-d-tor,)  n.  One  who. enunciates 
or  declares. 

Enun'ciatory,  a.  Having  reference  to  enunciation. 

En arc',  v.  a.  See  Inure. 

Enure'sis,  n.  [Gr.  enourein,  to  make  urine  in.]  (Med.) 
Urine  discharged  involuntarily. 

Einir'ney,  n.  (Her.)  A  bordure  charged  with  wild 
beasts. 

Envault',  v.  a.  To  inter;  to  entomb;  to  enclose  in  a 
vault. 

Enveigle,  ( en-ve'gl ,)  See  Inveigle. 

Envel  op,  v.  a.  [Fr.  envelopper,  from  Lat.  involvere — 
in,  and  volvere,  to  roll ;  L.  Lat.  involpare.  See  Voluble.] 
To  roll  or  fold  in  ;  to  infold  ;  to  cover  by  wrapping  and 
folding;  to  inwrap;  as,  to  envelop  a  letter.  —  To  cover 
on  all  sides;  to  hide;  to  surround  entirely;  as,  envel¬ 
oped  in  fog. 

“  A  cloud  of  smoke  envelope  either  host.” —  Dryden. 

En'velopo,  Envel  op.  n.  That  which  infolds  or  in¬ 
wraps  ;  a  wrapper ;  a  cover  ;  a  covering  for  a  letter,  par¬ 
cel,  Ac. ;  an  investing  integument;  an  outward  covering 
or  case. 

(Astron.)  Same  as  Coma,  q.  v. 

( Fortif.)  An  earthwork  raised  to  defend  a  weaker  one. 

(Genm.)  Curve  or  surface  generated  by  the  repeated 
interjections  of  given  curves  or  surfaces,  whose  position, 
form,  and  magnitude  are  allowed  to  vary  according  to 
some  continuous  law. 

Envel'opisient,  n.  [Fr.  enveloppement.]  A  wrapping: 
an  envelop.  —  Act  of  enveloping;  an  inclosing  or  cover¬ 
ing  on  all  sides. 

Enven'om,  v.  n.  [Fr.  envenimer — en,  and  venin,  venom. 
See  Venom.]  To  taint  or  impregnate  with  venom,  poison, 
or  any  substance  destructive  to  life;  to  poison;  to  in¬ 
oculate  with  deleterious  matter;  as, envenomed  wine. 


— To  render  odious;  to  make  detestable  or  hateful.  —  To 
infect  with  malice,  bitterness,  or  uncharitableness. 
“With  envenom'd  tongue  to  blast  the  fame  of  harmless  men.” 

Philips. 

— To  enrage;  to  provoke;  to  exasperate;  as,  to  envenom 
woman’s  jealousy. 

En'viable,  a.  That  may  excite  envy;  susceptible  of 
evoking  ardent  desire  of  possession  ;  very  desirable ;  as, 
an  enviable  state  of  single  blessedness. 

En'vialileness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  exciting  envi¬ 
able  desire. 

En'viably,  adv.  In  an  enviable  manner. 

Eli  vie',  v.  a.  To  vie;  to  seek  to  equal  or  excel. 

En'vier,  n.  One  possessed  of  envy;  one  who  envies  or 
maligns  another. 

En'vious,  a.  [Fr.  envieux ;  Lat.  invidiosus.\  Infected 
with  envy;  feeling,  exhibiting,  or  expressing  envy;  re¬ 
pining  or  suffering  chagrin,  at  the  excellence,  prosperity, 
or  happiness  of  another;  tinctured  with  envy,  as  feelings; 
excited  or  directed  by  envy-,  as  remarks. 

“  Heav’n  cannot  envious  of  his  blessings  be."  —  Dryden. 

— Inspiring,  provoking,  or  eliciting  envy. 

En'viously,  adv.  With  envy;  actuated  by  envy;  in 
an  envious  manner. 

“  How  enviously  the  ladies  look.”  —  Swift . 

En'viousnoss,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  envious. 

Envi'ron,  v.  a.  [Fr.  environner  —  en,  and  0.  Fr.  viron, 
to  surround,  from  Gr.  gyros,  round.  See  Gyrate.]  To 
surround;  to  encircle;  to  encompass;  as,  a  place  envi¬ 
roned  by  woods. 

“  Environed  with  a  wilderness  of  sin.” —  Shake. 

— To  involve;  to  envelop;  to  besiege;  to  inclose;  to  in¬ 
vest. 

Environment,  n.  [0.  Fr.  enviremnement.]  A  sur¬ 
rounding  or  being  surrounded. —  The  person  or  thing 
which  environs  or  surrounds. 

Envi'rons,  n.pl.  [Fr.]  The  places  lying  circumjacent 
to  another  place  so  as  to  surround  it,  or  lie  in  its  vicin¬ 
ity  on  different  sides  ;  neighborhood ;  vicinage ;  as,  the 
environs  of  New  York. 

Envis  age,  v.  a.  [Fr.  envisager .]  To  gather  by  intui¬ 
tive  perfection,  or  by  looking  in  the  face  of. 

Envis'agement,  n.  Act  or  faculty  of  envisaging. 

Envol'ume,  v.  a.  To  form  into  a  volume,  as  printed 
sheets. 

En'voy,  n.  [Fr.  envoy e,  from  envoyer,  to  send  —  en,  and 
v oie,  from  Lat.  via,  a  way.  See  Way.]  One  who  carries  a 
message  ;  a  messenger ;  specifically,  a  person  next  in  rank 
to  an  ambassador,  deputed  by  a  sovereign,  or  ruler  of  a 
state,  to  negotiate  a  treaty,  or  transact  other  political 
business  with  a  foreign  prince  or  government.  See  Am¬ 
bassador,  Embassy,  Charge  d’affaires. 

En'voyship,  n.  Office,  rank,  or  dignity  of  an  envoy. 

Ell'vy,  v.  a.  [Fr.  envier  ;  Lat.  invidere  —  in,  and  videre, 
to  see  on  purpose,  to  look  at.  See  Vision.]  To  hate  or 
dislike  on  account  of  prosperity  and  happiness;  to  re¬ 
pine  at  another’s  well-doing;  to  grudge  another’s  supe¬ 
rior  position  or  advantages.  —  To  feel  uneasiness,  cha¬ 
grin,  mortification,  or  discontent  at  the  sight  of  supe¬ 
rior  excellence,  reputation,  or  happiness  enjoyed  by 
another. 

“  I  have  seen  thee  fight  when  I  have  envied  thy  behaviour."  Shake. 

— To  impart  unwillingly ;  to  withhold  maliciously ;  as,  envy 
others’  participation  in  that  which  is  enjoyed  by  one’s 
self. 

— To  covet ;  to  hanker  after ;  to  desire  strongly ;  as,  “  the 
envied  kiss  to  share.”  —  Gray. 

— v.  n.  To  feel  envy;  to  experience  a  sense  of  longing  for 
something  possessed  by  another,  and  hence,  unattainable. 

“  Who  would  envy  at  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  ?  " — Taylor. 

— n.  An  uneasiness  of  mind,  occasioned  by  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  good  we  discover  iu  the  possession  of  another 
person,  whom  we  deem  less  worthy  of  it  than  ourselves. 
It  is  characterized  by  a  degree  of  sorrow  that  the  good 
contemplated  should  escape  ourselves,  and  of  anger,  that 
it  should  fall  to  the  share  of  another.  It  differs  from  em¬ 
ulation,  which  is  merely  a  desire  to  become  possessed 
of  something  which  is  enjoyed  by  another ;  whereas  in 
envy  there  is  a  malevolent  feeling  which  desires  that 
others  be  brought  down  below  our  own  level. 

Enwall'.  v.  a.  See  Inwall. 

Enwallow,  (en-ivol’lo,)  v.  a.  To  wallow  in. 

Enwlieel',  v.  a.  [In  and  wheel.)  To  encompass;  to  en¬ 
circle. 

En  womb,  (en-woom’,)  v.  a.  To  secrete ;  to  bury  or  hide, 
as  in  a  womb. 

“  Afric’s  Niger  stream  enwomhs  itself  into  the  earth.”  — Donne. 

Enwrap,  ( en-rap ’,)  v.  a.  See  Inwrap. 

Enwrap'nient,  n.  Act  of  enwrapping;  also,  that 
which  enwraps,  as  a  wrapper,  covering,  Ac. 

Eli  wreathe',  v.  a.  See  Inwreathe. 

Enyo.  (Myth.)  A  Greek  goddess,  who  delights  in  havoc 
ami  bloodshed.  In  Hesiod  (T/ieog.  273),  E.  is  one  of  the 
Graia;,  or  daughters  of  Phorcus  and  Keto. 

Enz.  (en Is.)  a  river  of  Germany,  flowing  through  Wtir- 
temberg  and  Baden,  and.  after  a  course  of  70  m.,  joining 
the  Neckar  to  the  left  of  Stuttgart. 

Enzeli,  or  Enzelli,  (en-zai’le,)  a  lake  of  Persia,  prov. 
of  Ghilan,  communicates  with  the  Caspian  Sea  by  a  chan¬ 
nel  500  yards  across;  length,  25  miles. 

E'ocene,  n.  [Gr.  eos,  the  dawn,  and  kainos,  recent.] 
(Geol.)  A  term  introduced  by  Lyell  to  designate  the 
lower  tertiary  strata,  from  the  idea  that  the  very  small 
percentage  of  still  existing  species  among  the  fossils  of 
these  strata  indicates  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  dawn 
or  commencement  of  the  present  condition  of  creation. 
See  Tertiary  System. 

Eo'la,  in  Oregon,  a  post-village  of  Polk  co.,  on  the  Rick- 
real  River,  about  5  m.  W.  of  Salem. 


Eo'lia,  in  Kentucky,  a  P.  O.  of  Letcher  co.,  about  125  m. 
S.E.  of  Fra  tikfii’T. 

Eo'lian.  Eol  ic,  a.  [Gr.  aolikos.]  Pertaining  or  relat¬ 
ing  to  jEolia,  or  to  the  dialect  of  iEolia  in  Asia  Minor, 
inhabited  by  Greeks. — Relating  to  iEolus,  the  fabled 
deity  of  the  winds. — See  JEolian,  iEoLic,  jEolus. 

Eo'Iic,  a.  Relating  toiEolia,  or 
to  the  Greek  dialect  of  that 
country.  See  iEouiA. 

Eo'lipiIe,n.  [Lat.  celipila,  from 
rEolus.]  See  .JEolipile. 

Eo'Iim,  n.  (Zobl.)  A  genus  ofMol- 
lusks,  order  Gasteropoda  pro¬ 
per,  in  which  the  act  of  respira¬ 
tion  appears  to  be  performed  by 
means  of  numerous  finger-like 
processes  (Fig.  945),  with  which 
the  back  is  covered. 

E'oii,  JE'on.  n.  [Gr.  aion,  eter¬ 
nity.]  An  infinite  or  indefinite 
space  of  time;  eternity. 

(Philos.)  See  Gnostics. 

Eoo'a,  Eoa.  Eaowe,  or  Middle- 
burg,  the  most  eastern  of  the 
Friendly  Islands,  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean.  It  has  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  600  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  was  discovered 
by  Tasman  in  1643.  Lat.  18°  19' 
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EPACRIS  GRANDIFLORA. 


E  os.  (Myth.)  The  Greek  name  of  Aurora,  who  in  the 
Eastern  parts  of  the  world  is  called  Eoo. 

Eoust,  (e-o’us.)  (Myth.)  One 
of  the  horses  of  tile  sun. 

Ep,  Ep'i.  [Gr.]  A  Greek 
prefix  implying  toward, 
among,  on,  against. 

Epacrida'cese,  n.  [Gr. 
epi,  upon,  and  akros,  the 
top.]  ( Bot .)  The  Epacris 
fam.,  an  ord.  of  plants,  alli¬ 
ance  Ericales.  Bias.  Mono- 
petalous  flowers,  perfect 
free  stamens,  seeds  with  a 
firm  skin,  and  1-celled  an¬ 
thers  opening  longitudi¬ 
nally. —  The  species  are 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  na¬ 
tives  of  Australia,  the  In¬ 
dian  Archipelago,  and  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  where 
they  are  very  numerous. 

There  are  30  genera,  and 
320  species.  They  are  of 
little  importance,  except 
for  the  beauty  of  their  flow¬ 
ers,  on  which  account  they 
are  much  cultivated.  The 
fruits  of  many  are  edible ; 
as  those  of  Astroloma  hu- 
mifusum,  Tasmanian  cran¬ 
berry,  and  Leucopogon  Ki- 
chei,  the  native  currant  of 
Australia. 

Epae  t  ,(e’pakt, )  n  .[Qr.epak- 
tos  —  epi,  and  ago,  to  lead.] 

(Chron.)  The  excess  of  the 
solar  month  above  the 
lunar  synodical  month ;  or 
of  the  solar  year  above  the 
lunar  year  of  twelve  synodical  months;  or  of  several  solar 
months  above  as  many  synodical  months;  or  of  several 
solar  years  above  as  many  periods,  each  consisting  of  12 
synodical  months.  The  menstrual  E.  is  the  excess  of 
the  civil  calendar  month  above  the  lunar  month.  For 
a  month  of  31  days,  this  E.  is  1  day  11  hours  15  minutes 
57  seconds,  if  we  suppose  new  moon  to  occur  on  the  first 
day  of  the  month.  The  annual  E.  is  the  excess  of  the 
solar  year  above  the  lunar.  As  the  Julian  solar  year  is 
(nearly)  365  days,  and  the  Julian  lunar  year  is  (nearly) 
354  days,  the  annual  E.  is  nearly  11  days.  The  E.  for 
two  Julian  years  is,  therefore,  nearly  22  days;  for  three 
years,  33  days  ;  and  so  on.  When,  however,  the  E.  passes 
30  days,  30  falls  to  be  deducted  from  it,  as  making  an 
intercalary  month.  For  three  years,  then,  the  E.  is 
properly  3 ;  and  for  4  years,  adding  11  days,  it  is  14  days ; 
and  so  on.  Following  the  cycle,  starting  from  a  new 
moon  on  the  1st  of  January,  we  find  that  the  E.  becomes 
30  or  0  in  the  19th  year.  The  E.  for  the  20th  year  is 
again  11 ;  and  so  on.  The  years  in  the  cycle  are  marked 
by  Roman  numerals.  I.  II.  HI.,  Ac.,  called  the  Golden 
Numbers;  and  a  table  of  the  Julian  E.  exhibits  each 
year  in  the  cycle  with  its  golden  number  and  E.  As  the 
Gregorian  year  (see  Calendar)  differs  from,  and  is  in 
advance  of,  the  Julian  by  11  days  (the  number  lost  on 
the  Julian  account  before  the  Gregorian  computation  of 
time  was  introduced  in  England),  and  as  11  days  is  the 
difference  between  the  solar  and  lunar  years,  it  follows 
that  the  Gregorian  E.  for  any  year  is  the  same  with  the 
Julian  E.  for  the  year  preceding  it. 

Epasf«'g;o,  n.  [Gr.|  (•Bhet.)  An  inductive  form  of 
speech.  See  Induction. 

Epal'pate.  a.  [Lat.  e,  and  palpatus,  to  touch  lightly.] 
(Zobl.)  Without  antenna}; — said  of  certain  insects. 

Epamiuon'llaM,  a  Theban  general,  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  commanders,  statesmen,  and  patriots  of  ancient 
times,  was  descended  from  the  former  kings  of  Thebes, 
although  the  fortunes  of  his  family  were  so  fallen  that 
he  was  as  conspicuous  for  his  poverty  as  for  his  birth. 
His  brilliant  natural  talents  had  been  carefully  culti¬ 
vated  by  study ;  and  when  he  embarked  in  public  affair^ 
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lie  speedily  took  the  lend  as  general  and  politician.  Hav¬ 
ing,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  own  life,  saved  that  of 
Pelopidas  in  battle,  a  friendship  was  formed  between 
that  eminent  man  and  him,  which  proved  of  the  utmost 
advantage  to  their  common  country;  and  it  was  his 
advice  which  impelled  the  former  to  liberate  Thebes 
from  the  Lacedemonian  yoke. 

,  War  was  declared,  aud 
Epaminondas  led  the  Theban 
troops  to  victory  and  inde¬ 
pendence  at  the  celebrated 
battle  of  Lenctra,  371  b.  c. 

On  his  return,  both  he  and 
Pelopidas  were  put  on  their 
trial,  for  having  held  their 
command  longer  than  the 
time  prescribed  for  by  law. 

They  acknowledged  the  fact, 
and  expressed  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  suffer  the  penalty  — 
death,  provided  that,  as 
Epaminondas  sarcastically 
stipulated,  it  were  recorded 
on  their  tomb  that  they  had 
been  condemned  to  die  for 
having  saved  their  country 
from  ruin.  This  dignified 
reproof  struck  home,  and  their  immediate  acquittal  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  rising  power  of  Thebes  excited  the  jealousy 
of  Athens  and  other  States,  and  Sparta  put  forth  all  her 
strength  to  humble  the  people  who,  from  being  tribu¬ 
tary,  had  started  up  their  more  than  equals,  their  con¬ 
querors.  Several  campaigns  ensued,  in  one  of  which 
Epaminondas  had  nearly  taken  by  surprise  the  city  of 
Sparta  itself;  but  meeting  with  a  check,  he  turned  to 
attack  Mantinea,  near  which  the  two  hostile  armies  of 
Thebes  and  Lacedemon,  with  their  respective  allies, 
finally  encountered.  He  attacked  the  Spartan  phalanx 
in  person,  and  put  it  to  flight;  but  during  his  pursuit 
he  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  breast  by  a  javelin,  b. 
c.  362.  Being  told  by  the  physicians  that  he  would  die 
as  soon  as  the  weapon  was  extracted,  on  receiving  in¬ 
telligence  that  the  Boeotians  had  gained  the  victory,  he 
is  said  to  have  torn  out  the  javelin  with  his  own  hand, 
exclaiming,  “I  have  lived  long  enough.”  His  moral 
purity,  justice,  and  clemency  are  extolled  by  the  an¬ 
cients  as  much  as  bis  military  talents;  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pressly  recorded  of  him,  that  he  never  told  a  lie,  even 
in  jest. 

EpantMliplo'Nis,  n.  [Gr.  See  Anadiplosis.]  (Rhet.) 
A  figure  of  speech  by  which  the  same  word  occurs  both 
at  the  beginning  and  termination  of  a  sentence;  as, 
“  Awake,  my  own  beloved,  awake !  ” 

Epanalepsis,  n.  [Gr.  See  Analepsis.]  (Rhet.)  A 
rhetorical  figure  which  conveys  a  repetition  of  the  same 
word  after  intervening  words. 

Epauaphora,  ( e-pan-af'o-ra ,)  n.  [Gr.]  (Rhet.)  An 
anaphora. 

Epanastroplie,  (e-pan-as’trofe,)  n.  [Gr.]  (Rhet.)  A 
figure  of  speech  which  serves  to  introduce  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  one  sentence  (or  clause)  as  the  beginning  of  the 
next. 

fipan'oilos,  n.  [Gr.]  (Rhet.)  A  figure  in  which  the  sev¬ 
eral  parts  of  a  sentence  are  repeated  inversely  ;  a  com¬ 
ing  back  to  the  leading  heads  of  a  discourse,  after  a  di¬ 
gressive  examination  of  the  various  topics  involved. 

Epanortho  sis,  n.  [Gr.]  (Rhet.)  A  figure  of  speech 
recalling  an  expression  previously  uttered,  in  order  to 
replace  it  by  a  more  emphatic  one;  as,  “Fair  girl!  Fair, 
shall  I  say  ?  no,  fairest  girl !  ” 

Epan't  lions.  a.  [Gr.  epi,  and  anthos,  a  flower.]  (Bot.) 
Having  existence  upon  flowers;  —  used  in  relation  to 
some  species  of  fungi. 

Ep'arch,  n.  [Gr.  eparchos.]  In  ancient  Greece,  the 
ruler  of  a  province. 

Eparcliy,  Ep'arcliie, n.  [ Qv.eparchia .]  In  ancient 
Greece,  a  province,  or  subdivision  of  territory  forming 
the  jurisdiction  of  an  eparoh  or  governor.  In  modern 
Greece,  the  equivalent  appellation  is  nmnarchie,  q.  v. 

Epaule,  (ep-d-ld',)  n.  [Fr.,  a  shoulder.]  ( Furtif.)  The 
shoulder  or  angle  of  a  bastion. 

Epauleinent,  (e-pawl' ment,)  n.  [Fr.]  (Fortif.)  The 
shoulder  or  short  parapet  made  at  the  flank  of  a  bat¬ 
tery,  or  extremity  of  a  parallel,  to  prevent  its  being  en¬ 
filaded. 

Epaulet,  (ep’a-let,)  n.  [Fr.  epaulette,  from  epaule,  shoul¬ 
der.]  (Mil.)  An  ornamental  badge,  worn  on  the  shoulder 
of  military  men.  The  E.  of  commissioned  officers  are 
usually  of  gold,  while  those  worn  by  non-commissioned 
officers,  &c.,  are  usually  of  brass,  worsted,  &c. 

Ep'auletted,  a.  Furnished  with  epaulets. 

Ep<te,  Charles  Michel,  AbbIs  de  L’,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  system  of  instruction  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  was 
b.  at  Versailles,  Nov.  25, 17 12.  He  studied  for  the  church, 
and  entering  into  holy  orders,  became  a  preacher  and 
canon  at  Troyes,  but  eventually,  on  account  of  his  Jau- 
senist  opinions,  was  deprived  of  this  appointment.  He 
then  lived  in  retirement  at  Paris.  In  the  year  1755,  he 
first  began  to  occupy  himself  with  the  education  of  two 
deaf  and  dumb  sisters;  and,  as  he  asserts,  without  any 
previous  knowledge  of  Pareira's  efforts  in  the  cause,  in¬ 
vented  a  language  of  signs,  by  which  persons  thus  af¬ 
flicted  might  be  enabled  to  hold  intercourse  with  their 
fellow-creatures.  Ilis  first  attempts  being  crowned  with 
success,  he  determined  to  devote  his  life  to  the  subject. 
At  his  own  expense,  he  founded  an  institution  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  labored  with  unwearied  zeal  for  its 
prosperity.  Ilis  favorite  wish,  however,  the  foundation 
of  such  an  institution  at  the  public  cost,  was  not  ful¬ 
filled  till  after  1) is  death,  which  took  place  Dec.  23, 1789. 
He  wrote  a  work,  eutitled  Institution  des  Sourds  et\ 


Muets  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1774),  which  afterwards  appeared 
in  an  improved  form  under  the  title,  La  Veritable  Ma- 
niire  d'Instruire  les  Sourds  et  Muets  (Paris,  1784). 

Epeiiecplial'ic  Arch,  n.  [Gr.  epi,  upon,  and  egke- 
phalnn,  the  brain.]  (Anal.)  The  bony  arch  which  en¬ 
compasses  aud  protects  the  epenceplialun  :  it  is  composed 
of  the  basioccipital,  exoccipitals,  and  superoccipitals, 
and,  in  general  anatomy,  forms  the  neural  arch  of  the 
occipital  vertebra. 

Epenceph'alon,  n.  [Gr.]  (Anat.)  The  hindmost  of 
the  four  primary  divisions  or  segments  of  the  brain,  in¬ 
cluding  the  medulla  oblongata,  pons  varolii,  cerebellum, 
and  fourth  ventricle. 

Epenet'ic,  a.  [From  Gr.  ejminos,  an  encomium.]  Laud¬ 
atory  ;  panegyritic. 

Epen' thesis,  n.;  pi.  Epextheses.  [Gr.]  (Gram.)  A 
figure  by  which  one  or  more  letters  are  inserted  in  the 
middle  of  a  word ;  as  in  the  Latin  rettulit,  for  retulit. 

Brande. 

Epenlhet'ic,  a.  Inserted  in  the  middle  of  a  word. 

Epergne,  (e-porn',)  n.  [Fr.]  An  ornamental  stand  for  a 
large  dish  in  the  centre  of  a  table. 

Eperies,  ( e-per'e-ees ,)  a  royal  free  town  of  Hungary,  on 
the  Tarcza,  140  m.  from  Pestli ;  pop.  10,000. 

Epernay,  (ai'per-nai,)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Marne, 
15  m.  from  Rheims.  It  is  the  chief  entrepot  for  the 
Champagne  wines.  In  it  is  the  great  manufacturing 
house  of  Moet  and  Chandon,  whose  vaults  measure 
more  than  3  miles  in  extent,  and  contain,  at  some  peri¬ 
ods,  as  many  as  2,000,000  bottles  of  Champagne.  Pop. 
8,726. 

Epernon,  Jean  Louis,  Duke  d’,  a  French  nobleman,  b. 
1554.  He  was  of  an  ancient  family  of  Languedoc,  and 
became  the  favorite  of  Henry  III.,  who  loaded  him  with 
honors  and  titles.  He  reluctantly  recognized  Henry  IV., 
but  served  on  his  side  in  the  civil  war,  and  took  several 
important  towns  for  him.  He  was  present  at  the  as¬ 
sassination  of  the  king,  and  did  not  escape  suspicion  of 
being  privy  to  it;  but  the  proceedings  commenced 
against  him  were  stopped,  the  regent,  Mary  of  Medicis, 
who  owed  her  appointment  to  him,  taking  his  part  and 
maintaining  him  in  his  offices.  Louis  XIII.  made  him 
governor  of  Guienne,  but  he  carried  his  insolence  and 
love  of  display  so  far  that  it  was  necessary  to  recall 
him.  It  was  Epernon  who  assisted  Mary  of  Medicis  to 
escape  from  her  confinement  at  Blois  in  1619.  D.  1642. 

Epens,  the  son  of  Panopeus,  who  was  the  fabricator  of 
the  famous  wooden  horse  which  proved  the  ruin  of  Troy. 

Epexege'sis,  n.  [Gr.]  (Rhet.)  A  full  explanation; 
exegesis. 

Epexeg'et'ical,  a.  Explanatory;  exegetical. 

Eplia,  Epliam,  n.  [Ileb.]  A  Hebrew  measure  con¬ 
taining  about  4-9th  bushel  (English). 

Epliem'era,  n.  [Fr.  ephemere,  from  Gr.  ephemeron  — 
epi,  and  hemera,  a  day.]  One  of  the  Kphkmerid.u,  q.  v. 

Epliem'eral.  a.  Continuing  or  existing  one  day  only  ; 
beginning  and  ending  in  a  day;  diurnal;  short-lived; 
existing  or  continuing  for  a  short  time  only. 

— n.  A  thing  very  short-lived ;  an  ephemeral  plant  or 
production. 

Epliem'eran,  n.  An  ephemera.  See  Ephemerid.®. 

Eplicinerillse,  n.pl.  (Zoiil.)  The  Boy -fly,  a  family 
of  insects,  sub-order  Neuroptera.  They  have  received 
their  name  from  the  brief  duration  of  their  existence 
in  the  perfect  state,  in  which,  very  unlike  the  dragon¬ 
flies,  they  are  believed  to  take  no  food,  merely  propagat¬ 
ing  their  species,  and  dying.  From  the  season  of  the 
year  in  which  they  begin  to  be  seen,  some  of  them  are 
also  called  May-fly. 
and  in  these  states 
the  E.  have  a  much 
longer  life  than  in 
their  perfect  state, 
extending  even  to 
years.  The  larvae 
and  pup®  are  suffi- 
e  i  e  n  1 1  y  voracious. 

The  abdomen  of  the 
larva  is  furnished  on 
each  side  with  a  set 
of  leaflets,  which 
serve  instead  of  gills 
for  respiration,  and 
are  also  used  in  loco¬ 
motion,  although 
there  are  six  feet  at¬ 
tached  to  the  tho¬ 
racic  segments.  The 
pup®  differ  little 
from  the  larv®,  ex¬ 
cept  in  having  rudimentary  wings  enclosed  under  scales. 
Both  larv®  and  pup®  have  the  abdomen  terminated  by 
two  or  three  jointed  filaments,  which  the  perfect  in¬ 
sect  also  has,  sometimes,  very  long.  The  body  of  the 
perfect  insect  is  soft  and  slender;  the  wings  resemble 
in  form  those  of  dragon-flies,  but  are  soft  and  filmy:  in 
repose  they  are  elevated  vertically  above  the  body  ;  the 
second  pair  of  wings  are  much  s'maller  than  the  first, 
and  in  some  species  are  altogether  wanting ;  the  organs 
of  the  mouth  are  so  soft  and  small  as  not  easily  to  be 
discerned,  and  to  be  apparently  unfit  for  any  kind  of 
use.  E.,  in  their  larva  and  pupa  states,  live  chiefly  under 
stones  in  water,  or  in  burrows  which  they  make  in  the 
banks  of  streams.  When  ready  for  their  final  change, 
they  creep  out  of  the  water  to  undergo  it  on  some  plant 
or  other  object  by  the  water-side,  generally  towards 
sunset  on  some  fine  day  of  summer  or  autumn.  After 
having  attained  their  winged  state,  however,  they  cast 
off  a  complete  slough  or  envelope,  so  perfect,  that  it  ex¬ 
hibits  even  the  limbs,  abdominal  filaments,  and  anten- 

|  n®:  and  these  “ghost-like  exuvi®”  are  sometimes  so  | 
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abundant  in  the  neighborhood  of  streams,  as  to  cover 
in  “a  pearly  layer”  the  hat  and  basket  of  the  angler. 
The  multitudes  of  E.  are  often  very  great,  filling  the 
air  as  a  cloud;  nay,  so  abundant  are  they  at  times,  that 
their  bodies  have  been  known  to  cover  the  ground  in 
certain  districts  of  France,  and  have  been  gathered 
from  particular  spots  in  cart-loads  to  be  used  as  manure. 

Ephem'eris,  pi.  Ephemerides.  [Gr.  See  Ephimkra  ] 
A  journal  or  account  of  daily  transactions;  a  diary. — 
An  astronomical  almanac,  or  a  table  which  exhibits  the 
state  or  positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  at  noon,  for  a 
number  of  successive  days.  —  A  collective  name  for  re¬ 
views,  magazines,  and  all  kinds  of  periodical  literature. 

Epliemerist.  (ef-em'e-rist.)  n.  One  who  studies  the 
diurnal  motions  and  positions  of  the  planets  ;  one  who 
practises  astrology.  —  A  journalist;  one  who  keeps  an 
epliemeris. 

Eplieni'eron.  n. ;  pi.  Ephemera.  [Gr.]  An  insect 
having  a  mere  daily  existence;  an  ephemera; — hence, 
by  implication,  applied  to  events,  See.,  of  brief  or  mo¬ 
mentary  duration. 

Ephesian,  (e-fe'shan,)  a.  [Lat.  Ephesius .]  (Geog.) 
Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to  the  city  of  Ephesus, 
in  Asia  Minor. 

— n.  A  native  or  denizen  of  Ephesus. 

Ephesians,  (Epistle  of  Paul  to  the.)  ( e-fl '- 

zhdns.)  (Scrip.)  The  fifth  in  numerical  order  of  the  four¬ 
teen  epistles  of  St.  Paul  contained  in  the  canon  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  principal  fathers  of  the  early 
Church  are  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  genuineness  and 
cauonicity  of  this  book.  Much  controversy,  however, 
has  been  subsequently  carried  on  as  to  whether  it  was 
addressed  to  the  Ephesians,  from  the  omission  of  the 
words  “  to  the  Ephesians  ”  in  a  few  of  the  ancient  MSS., 
and  the  assertion  of  Marcion,  a  heretic  of  the  second 
century,  but  whose  testimony  is  of  no  weight,  that  it 
was  addressed  to  the  Laodiceans.  Others,  again,  regard 
it  as  a  cyclical  epistle  addressed  to  no  particular  church, 
but  to  all,  though  Ephesus  may  have  been  the  chief. 
Though  the  testimony  against  the  received  opinion  were 
much  stronger  than  it  really  is,  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
great  importance;  for  what  was  addressed  to  one  was 
intended  for  all.  It  is  generally  believed  to  have  been 
written  about  the  year  61  a.d.,  during  the  early  part  of 
the  apostle's  first  imprisonment  at  Rome.  It  is  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  valuable  of  the  epistles. 

Epli  etsite,  n.  (Min.)  A  pearly-white  variety  of  Mar- 
gaiiite,  q.  v. 

Ephesus,  (ef'e-sus,)  a  famous  city  of  Asia  Minor,  now 
in  ruins,  near  the  modern  village  of  Ayasalouk  or  Aisa- 
luck,  about  38  m.  S.S.E.  of  Smyrna.  It  was  the  ancient 
cap.  of  Ionia,  and  had  one  of  the  seven  Christian 
churches  founded  by  the  apostles.  Its  temple,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Diana,  was  considered  one  of  the  seven  wonders 


Fig.  949.  —  site  of  ephesus. 

of  the  world.  Its  dimensions  were  425  feet  long  and 
200  broad.  The  roof  was  supported  by  127  columns, 
sixty  feet  high,  which  had  been  placed  there  by  as  many 
kings.  Of  these.  36  were  carved  in  the  most  beautiful 
manner,  one  of  which  was  the  work  of  the  famous  Scopas. 
This  celebrated  building  was  not  totally  completed  till 
220  years  after  its  foundation.  Ctesephon  was  its  principal 
architect.  The  riches  which  were  in  the  temple  were 
immense,  and  the  goddess  who  presided  over  it  was 
worshipped  with  the  most  awful  solemnity.  It  was 
burnt  on  the  night,  that  Alexander  was  born  (see 
EratostratusI,  but  soon  after  it  rose  from  its  ruins  with 
greater  splendor  and  magnificence.  E.  for  some  time 
bore  the  name  of  Arsinoe,  in  honor  of  the  wife  of  Lysim- 
achus:  but  it  was  again  known  by  its  old  name.  Some 
have  given  the  name  of  Ajasaloue  to  what  they  conjec¬ 
ture  to  be  the  remains  of  E.  The  Ephesians  were  much 
addicted  to  the  use  of  spells  and  incantations;  hence 
the  words  Merer  Ephesxc?  are  applied  to  letters  supposed 
to  possess  such  magical  powers  as  easily  to  enable  per¬ 
sons.  bv  their  use,  to  obtain  their  wishes. 

Epliial'tes,  n.  [Gr.]  The  nightmare. 

E|>hi|>|>lal,  ( e  fip'pi-al ,)  a.  In  the  form  of  a  saddle. 

E]>h  ippiinn.  n.  [Gr.  ephi)rpion,  a  saddle.]  i  A  not  1 
See  Sella  Turcica. 

Ephor,  (ef'or.)  n.  [Gr.  ephm-ns.]  (Greek  Hist.)  One  of  a 
class  of  magistrates  common  to  many  >f  the  Dorian 
states  of  Greece,  but  more  particularly  known  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  political  constitution  of  Sparta,  where  the 
E.  held  the  supreme  power  in  the  state.  The  Spartan 
E.  were  five  in  number,  and  were  elected  annually  from 
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the  body  of  the  ruling  caste,  and  not  from  any  particu¬ 
lar  tribe.  Besides  their  judicial  authority,  they  exer¬ 
cised  a  control  over  the  functions  of  the  kings  and  the 
senate,  and  sometimes  recalled  the  former  from  their 
foreign  expeditions,  and  demanded  an  account  of  their 
proceedings.  The  executive  power  likewise  was  almost 
wholly  in  their  hands. 

E'pliotl.  [Heb  ,  a  covering.]  Among  the  ancient  Jews, 
it  was  one  of  the  essential  articles  of  the  priest’s  official 
dress.  It  was  an 
upper  garment 
consisting  of  two 
pieces,  one  cover¬ 
ing  the  back,  and 
the  other  the 
breast,  and  being 
united  upon  the 
two  shoulders.  It 
was  made  of  plain 
linen,  except  that 
of  the  liigh-priest, 
which  was  e  m- 
broidered  with 
various  colors. 

Properly,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  law  of 
Moses,  the  ephod 
was  to  he  worn  only 
by  the  high-priest ; 
but  it  subse¬ 
quently  came  to  be  Fig.  950.  —  ephod. 

in  common  use 

among  the  priesthood,  and  even  David,  when  bringing 
the  ark  back  to  Jerusalem,  appeared  in  one.  The  E. 
was  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  a  sacred  object,  and  some¬ 
times  received  divine  homage.  A  description  of  the 
E.  of  the  high-priest  is  given  in  Exodus  xxviii.  6,  et  seq. 

Epli  'oral,  u.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  an  ephor. 

Eph'oralty,  n.  Term  of  office  of  an  ephor. 

Eph  mint,  a  son  of  Joseph,  who  was  adopted,  together 
with  his  brother  Manasseh,  by  Jacob  among  the  tribes. 
B.  in  Egypt  about  1710  u.  c. 

Kpli  raim.  in  Utah,  a  post-village  of  San  Pete  co.,  abt. 
8  miles  N.  of  Manti.  Pop.  (1897)  about  2,000. 

Epli'  rata,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-borough  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Lancaster  co.,  about  14  miles  N.K.  of  Lancaster; 
is  a  popular  summer  resort,  and  contains  the  monastery 
of  the  German  Seventh  Day  Baptists.  Pop.  of  borough, 
about  2,100;  of  township,  4,800. 

Epli'ratali.  in  Neir  York ,  a  post-town  of  Fulton  co. 

Ep  ic,  Ep'ical,  a.  [Fr.  (pique;  Lat.  epic  its ;  Gr  .epikos, 
from  epos,  a  song.]  (Lit.)  Narrative;  containing  narra¬ 
tion  ;  rehearsing  ;  heroic  ;  relating  to  heroic  poetry  or 
poems. 

'■  Homer  s  name  shall  live  in  epic  song.’  —  Drydcn. 

— n.  Epic,  or  Epic  Poetry,  is  a  kind  of  poetry  which  has 
outward  objects  for  its  subjects,  and  is  thus  distinguished 
from  lyric  poetry,  which  deals  with  the  inner  feelings  and 
emotions  of  the  mind.  The  distinction  is  general ,  for 
there  are  few  productions  to  which  it  can  strictly  apply  : 
but  they  belong  to  the  one  class  or  the  other,  according 
to  the  predominating  character.  As  in  the  individual 
man,  so  with  the  human  race,  the  mind  is  objective  before 
it  is  subjective;  it  observes  external  objects  before  it 
turns  its  thoughts  in  upon  itself;  and  hence  we  may 
conclude  that  the  E.  was  the  earliest  species  of  poetry. 
The  earliest  specimens  of  this  form  of  art  probably  con¬ 
sisted  of  simple  tales  rhythmically  arranged,  and  recited 
to  a  very  simple  musical  accompaniment.  The  longer 
and  more  artistic  epic  poems,  however,  embrace  an  ex¬ 
tensive  series  of  events  and  the  actions  of  numerous 
personages.  The  epic  poetry  of  the  early  Greeks  natu¬ 
rally  divides  itself  into  two  classes,  —  the  heroic  or  ro¬ 
mantic  epos  of  Homer,  ami  the  hieratic  epos  of  Hesiod. — 
the  one  dealing  with  the  political,  the  other  with  the 
religious,  life  of  the  Greeks.  The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of 
Homer  present  us  with  the  finest  specimens  of  this  class 
of  poetry  that  have  ever  appeared.  The  sacred  poetry 
of  Hesiod  partakes  very  much  of  a  lyrical  character. 
The  xEneid  of  Virgil  is  not  equal  to  the  Iliad  of 
Homer  as  an  E.\  its  superiority  depending  more  on 
beauty  of  language  and  arrangement  than  on  anything 
in  the  story.  The  greatest  E.  of  modern  times  is  the 
Paradise.  Lost  of  Milton.  Dante’s  Divine  Comedy,  how¬ 
ever  sublime  in  style,  is  destitute  of  that  unity  of  event 
or  action  necessary  to  constitute  a  great  work  of  this 
class.  The  Jerusalem  Delivered  of  Tasso  is  regularly 
and  strictly  an  E.,  and  adorned  with  all  the  beauties  that 
belong  to  this  species  of  composition.  The  epic  poem  is 
of  all  poetical  works  the  most  dignified,  and  at  thesame 
time  the  most  difficult  in  execution;  and  hence  it  is  that 
ao  very  few  have  succeeded  in  the  attempt  to  produce  a 
really  great  E.  “To  contrive  a  story  which  shall  please 
and  interest  all  readers,  by  being  at  once  entertaining, 
important,  and  instructive;  to  fill  it  with  suitable  inci¬ 
dents  ;  to  enliven  it  with  a  variety  of  characters,  and  of 
descriptions;  and  throughout  a  long  work  to  maintain 
that  propriety  of  sentiment,  and  that  elevation  of  style, 
which  the  epic  character  requires,  —  is  unquestionably 
the  highest  effort  of  poetical  genius.”  —  Blair's  Rhetoric. 

Epica'Iyx,  n.  ( Bot .)  The  term  applied  by  many  bota¬ 
nists  to  a  circle  of  bracts  appearing  immediately  below 
the  calyx  or  outer  covering  of  the  flower.  It  is  seen  in 
the  mallow  tribe,  and  in  many  plants  of  the  pink  and 
rose  tribes.  Though  a  distinct  name  hits  been  given  to 
this  whorl  of  leafy  organs,  it  properly  comes  under  the 
denomination  of  involucre,  q.  v. 

Epican'tllUS,  n.  [Gr.  epi.  and  l-anthos,  the  angle  of 
the  eye.]  (Anat.)  Tin-  angle  of  the  eye. 

Epiear'idan,  n.  [Gr.  e/n.  and karidos, shrimp.]  {Conch.) 
A  parasitic  crustacean  found  upon  shrimps. 


Ep'icarp,  n.  [Gr.  epi,  upon,  l.rrpns,  fruit.]  {Bot.)  The 
external  layer  or  region  of  the  pericarp  or  shell  of  a 
fruit.  This  layer  generally  appears  as  a  thin  skin,  being 
far  less  liable  to  alteration  than  either  mesocarp  or  eu- 
docarp.  See  Fruit. 

Ep'ic  Cy'cle,  n.  {Lit.)  The  vast  number  of  poems 
which  treated  of  the  mythological  and  heroic  ages  of 
Greece,  rendered  some  arrangement  in  the  order  of 
reading  them  absolutely  necessary.  Thus,  besides  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer,  there  were  five  other  epic 
poems  relating  to  the  legend  of  Troy  alone,  two  giving 
the  adventures  of  Heracles,  with  many  others  which 
are  now  known  only  by  name.  These  poems  were  ar¬ 
ranged  at  Alexandria,  in  the  2d  cent.  b.  c.,  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  merit,  but  simply  by  the  order  of  the  events  which 
they  professed  to  narrate ;  and  the  whole  collection  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  of  the  Epic  Cycle.  This  cycle  com¬ 
prised  the  Homeric  poems  as  well  as  all  others;  but  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  former  were  generally  spoken  of  by 
themselves,  the  phrase  “cyclic  poet”  came  gradually  to 
express  inferiority.  (Grote’s  History  of  Greece,  Part  I. 
ch.  xxi.) 

Ep'icedo.  n.  [Gr .  epikedeion,  an  elegy.]  An  elegy;  a 
dirge;  a  funeral-song. 

Epice'dial,  Epiee'dian.  a.  Dirge-like,  elegiac; 
funereal. 

Epice'diuni.  n.  Same  as  Epicede,  q.v. 

Epicene,  (ep'i-sen.)  a.  or  n.  [Fr. ;  Gr.  epikoinos  —  epi, 
and  kainos,  common,  probably  from  xun,  Sansk.  sum. 
together  with.]  Common  to  both  sexes;  —  a  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  such  Greek  and  Latin  nouns  as  have  only  one 
form  of  gender,  either  the  masculine  or  feminine,  to  in¬ 
dicate  animals  of  both  sexes. 

Epiceras'tic,  a.  [Or.  epikerastikos.]  Assuaging;  emol¬ 
lient. 

Epiehire'ma,  n  ;  pi.  Epichiremata.  [Gr.]  {Rhet.)  A 
Byllogism  in  which  the  major  and  minor  premises  bring 
with  them  their  own  proof. 

Epicol'ie,  a.  [Gr.  epi,  and  kmon,  colon.]  {Anat.)  Lying 
over  and  about  the  colon. 

Epietetian,  (ep-ik-te’ shan,)  a.  [Gr.  epikteteios.]  Relat¬ 
ing  to  Epictetus  (q.  v.),  or  to  his  philosophy. 

Epicte'tus,  a  Phrygian  philosopher  of  the  Stoic  school, 
was  a.  at  Ilieropolis.  and  flourished  in  the  1st  cent.  He 
was  originally  the  slave  of  Epuphroditus,  the  freedman 
of  the  Emperor  Nero,  and  though  expelled  from  Rome 
by  Domitian,  he  returned  after  that  emperor’s  death, 
and  gained  the  esteem  of  Adrian  and  Marcus  Aurelius. 
E.’s  Enchiridion  is  a  faithful  picture  of  the  Stoic  phi¬ 
losophy.  He  supported  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  but  declared  himself  strongly  against  sui¬ 
cide.  The  style  of  E.  is  concise,  devoid  of  all  meretri¬ 
cious  ornament,  and  full  of  energetic  counsels  and  use¬ 
ful  maxims.  The  emperor  Antoninus  thanked  the  gods 
lie  could  collect  from  the  writings  of  this  philosopher 
that  wherewith  to  conduct  lile  with  honor  to  himself 
and  advantage  to  his  country.  E.’s  favorite  maxim  was, 
“  Bear  and  forbear.” 

Epicure,  n.  [Lat.  Epicurus;  Gr.  Epiknuros.]  A  fol¬ 
lower  of  Epicurus,  but  more  justly  a  follower  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  ascribed  to  Epicurus;  —  hence,  a  man  devoted  to 
sensual  enjoyments;  one  who  indulges  in  the  luxuries 
of  the  table;  a  gourmand;  a  gourmet;  a  voluptuary ;  a 
lover  of  good  eating. 

“  Then  mingle  with  the  English  epicures —  Shake. 

Epicurean,  (ep-i-ku're-an,)  a.  [Lat.  Epicureus.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  Epicurus,  or  to  his  philosophy.  —  Also,  luxu¬ 
rious  ;  given  to  self-indulgence  and  personal  enjoyments ; 
given  to  luxury;  contributing  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
table. 

*'  M' hut  a  damn'd  epicurean  rascal  is  this  I  "  —  Shake. 

— n.  A  follower  of  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus. 

— One  who  is  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 

Epicii'rcaniKin.  n.  The  doctrines  enunciated  by  Epi¬ 
curus  ;  also  attachment  to  such  doctrines. 

Epieu'reans,  n.  pi.  (Philos.)  A  sect  of  philosoohers 
founded  by  Epicurus  of  Samos,  who  established  a  school 
at  Athens,  b.  c.  300,  and  continued  to  teach  until  his 
death,  b.  c.  270.  See  Epicurus. 

Epicurism,  (ep'i-l.u-rizm.)  n.  [Fr.  epicurisme.]  The 
Epicurean  doctrines.  —  Luxury  sensual  enjoyments; 
indulgence  in  gross  pleasures;  voluptuousness. 

Some  good  men  have  ventured  to  call  munificence  ...  a  piece 
of  epicurism ."  —  Calamy. 

Ep'icurize,  v.  a.  To  profess  attachment  to  the  doc¬ 
trines  held  by  Epicurus.  —  To  gourmandize  ;  to  feed  like 
an  epicure;  to  live  voluptuously. 

Epicu'rus,  a  celebrated  Greek  philosopher,  founder  of 
the  Epicurean  school,  was  b.  in  Samos,  b.  c.  342.  His 
father,  Nescles,  was  an  Athenian  colonist  in  that  island. 
Epicurus  studied  philosophy  at  Athens,  taught  it  at 
Mitylene  and  Lampsacus,  and  in  b.  C.  306  settled  at 
Athens,  and  in  a  garden  witich  he  bought  there  opened 
his  school  of  philosophy.  The  fundamental  doctrine  of 
Epicurus  in  morals  is,  that  pleasure  is  the  sovereign 
good.  He  taught  that  this  must  be  sought  by  the  aid 
of  reason  ;  that  prudence  is  the  first  of  virtues,  and  that 
moral  excellence  is  only  of  value  as  conducing  to  pleas¬ 
ure.  He  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  as¬ 
serted  the  existence  of  the  gods,  their  perfect  repose, 
and  their  indifference  to  human  affairs.  In  physics  lie 
adopted  the  atomic  theory,  applying  it  to  the  gods  them¬ 
selves.  Although  his  system  too  easily  lent  itself  to  the 
justification  of  a  sensual  life,  E.  obtained  the  praise  even 
of  his  adversaries  for  the  simple,  pure,  and  manly  life 
he  himself  led.  His  works  are  lost,  but  some  fragments 
of  his  book  On  Nature,  were  discovered  at  Herculaneum. 
The  great  poem  of  Lucretius,  De  Rerum  Natura,  is  an 
exposition  of  the  system  of  this  great  philosopher.  D. 
B.  C.  270. 


Epicycle,  (ep'i-si-kl,)n.  [Gr.  epi,  and  kyl.los,  a  circle.] 
(Astron.)  A  little  circle  revolving  while  its  centre  moves 
round  in  the  circumference  of  a  greater  circle. 

Epicy'cloid,  n.  [Fr.  epicycloids,  from  Gr.  epikyklos, 
and  eidos,  shape.]  (Geom.)  See  Cvcloidal 

Epicycloid'al,  a.  Relating  to  the  epicycloid,  or  par¬ 
taking  of  its  characteristics. 

Epicycloid'sil-wlicel,  n.  {Mech.)  A  toothed  wheel 
fixed  to  a  framework,  having  connected  with  its  gear 
another  toothed  wheel  of  half  the  diameter  of  the  first, 
and  so  placed  as  to  revolve  in  the  latter’s  centre. 

Epidaiirus,  (ep-i-dor'us,)  a  town  of  ancient  Greece,  at 
the  N.  of  Argolis,  in  Peloponnesus,  chiefly  dedicated  to 
ttie  worship  of  jEsculapius,  who  had  there  a  famous  tem¬ 
ple.  It  received  its  name  from  Epidaurus,  a  son  of  Ar¬ 
gus  and  Evadne.  It  is  now  called  Pidavro,  or  Epidairo, 
and  is  the  place  where,  in  1821,  the  first  Greek  congress 
assembled. 

Epidelc'tic,  Epidic'tic,  a.  [Gr.  epideiktikos .]  Tend¬ 
ing  to  exhibit  by  form  or  force  of  language. 

Epideni'ic,  Epidem  ical,  a.  [Fr.  (pidimique,  from 
Gr.  epidemios  —  epi,  and  demos,  the  people.  See  Democ¬ 
racy.]  Affecting,  or  common  to,  a  whole  people;  dif¬ 
fused  throughout  a  community ;  universal ;  general. 

“  They’re  citizens  of  Scotland,  a  nation  epidemical.”  —  Cleveland. 

— That  falls  at  once  upon  a  people,  as  a  plague;  attacking 
many  persons  at  the  same  time  or  in  the  same  season, 
as  a  disease;  generally  prevailing;  affecting  great  num¬ 
bers  ;  as,  an  epidemic  evil,  revolutionary  doctrines  are 
epidemical,  Ac. 

— n.  (Med.)  An  infectious  or  contagious  disease,  which  at¬ 
tacks  many  people  at  the  same  period  and  in  the  same 
country,  “  rages  for  a  certain  time,  and  then  gradually 
diminishes  and  disappears,  to  return  again  at  periods 
more  or  less  remote.”  Thus  Asiatic  cholera,  influenza, 
scarlet  fever,  measles,  Ac.,  frequently  appear  as  epidem¬ 
ics  ;  that  is,  are  found  to  prevail  in  certain  parts  of  a 
country,  while  the  adjacent  districts  are  free  from  their 
ravages.  It  is  essential  to  the  medical  notion  of  an  epi¬ 
demic,  that  it  be  of  a  temporary,  in  contradistinction  to 
a  permanent  character,  though  isolated  cases  may  occa¬ 
sionally  be  observed  in  districts  once  visited  by  the  E. 
It  differs  from  endemic,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  class  of 
diseases  are  of  a  more  permanent  nature,  and  prevail 
only  among  certain  people  and  in  certain  districts.  See 
Black  Death,  Cholera,  Plaque,  Small-pox,  Yellow 
Fever,  Ac. 

Epidemically,  adv.  Afterthemannerof  an  epidemic. 

Epidemical  ness,  v.  Slate  of  being  epidemical. 

Epidemiological,  a.  Relating  to  epidemiology. 

Epidemiol'ogy,  n.  [Gr.  epi,  demos,  people,  and  logos, 
speech.]  (Med.)  That  department  of  medical  science  de¬ 
voted  to  the  investigation  and  treatment  of  epidemical 
disease. 

Epitleniog'raphy,  n.  [Gr.  epi,  demos,  people,  and 
graphein,  to  write.]  (Med.)  A  history  of,  or  treatise 
upon,  epidemic  diseases  generally. 

Ep'idemy.  n.  [Fr.  £ pidtmie ;  Gr.  eqndemia. J  (Med.) 
Same  as  Epidemic,  q.  v. 

Epiden'druin,  n.  [Gr.  epi,  and  dendron,  a  tree.]  (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  plants,  order  Orchidaceev.  There  are  nearly 
300  species  that  live  parasitic  upon  the  lmrk  of  trees, 
chiefly  natives  of  S.  America.  A  great  many  are  culti¬ 
vated  in  hot-houses  for  their  beauty  and  the  bizarre  ap¬ 
pearance  of  their  flowers. 

Epiderm,  n.  See  Epidermis. 

Epiderm'al,  </.  Pertaining  to  the  cuticle  of  the  skin, 
or  to  the  bark  of  a  tree. 

Epidermal  Tissue.  (Bot.)  The  term  applied  to  the 
external  layer  of  cells  in  flowering  and  the  higher  flow¬ 
erless  plants.  This  layer  may  commonly  be  readily  sepa¬ 
rated  as  a  distinct  membrane  or  skin,  as  its  component 
cells  differ  in  shape  and  in  the  nature  of  their  contents 
from  those  cells  placed  beneath  them.  This  tissue  con¬ 
sists  of  two  parts:  namely,  of  an  inner  portion,  usually 
called  the  epidermis,  and  of  an  outer  thin  pellicle,  to 
which  the  name  cuticle  is  given.  Carpenter,  and  some 
other  authors,  make  use  of  these  terms  in  precisely  the 
reverse  sense,  calling  the  external  pellicle  the  epidermis. 
Following  Prof.  Bentley,  we  will  employ  the  terms  as 
generally  understood.  The  epidermis,  then,  consists  of 
one  or  more  layers  of  cells,  firmly  united  together  by 
their  sides  so  as  to  form  a  membrane.  These  cells  are 
generally  of  a  flattened  tabular  character ;  but  they  vary 
much  in  their  outline.  Ordinarily,  in  European  plants, 
the  epidermis  is  formed  of  hut  one  row  of  cells;  luit  in 
tropical  plants,  two,  three,  or  more  rows  are  common. 
The  upper  walls  of  the  cell  are  generally  much  thickened 
by  secondary  deposits,  and  this  thickening  is  especially 
evident  in  leaves  of  a  leathery  or  hardened  texture,  as 
those  of  the  oleander,  box,  and  holly.  The  epidermis 
covers  a  11  1  ■arts  of  the  plants  upon  which  it  is  found, 
that  are  exposed  directly  to  the  air.  except  the  stigma: 
and  it  is  in  all  cases  absent  from  those  which  live  under 
water.  In  the  fungi,  algte,  and  lichens,  it  is  altogether 
wanting.  The  cuticle  covers  the  entire  surface  of  the 
epidermal  cells,  with  the  exception  of  the  openings  called 
stomata,  and  even  sheathes  the  hairs  and  other  appen¬ 
dages.  It  has  no  cellular  structure,  hut  is  a  perfectly 
homogeneous  membrane.  A  membranous  layer,  resem¬ 
bling,  if  not  actually  identical  with  the  cuticle,  is  found 
upon  the  surface  of  plants  living  under  water,  and  also 
covering  the  algae,  lichens,  and  fungi.  The  stomata,  or 
stomates.  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  arc  orifices 
situated  between  some  of  the  epidermal  cells  leading  into 
the  intercellular  cavities  beneath,  so  as  to  allow  a  free 
communication  between  the  internal  tissues  and  the  ex¬ 
ternal  air.  They  are  commonly  called  breathing-pores. 
They  vary  in  form  and  positi;n  in  different  plants,  and 
different  parts  of  the  same  plant ;  but  they  are  always 
the  same  in  any  particular  part  of  a  plant.  The  most 
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common  form  is  oval,  but  they  are  sometimes  seen  round 
or  square.  They  are  either  placed  singly  upon  the  epi¬ 
dermis  at  regular  or  irregular  distances,  or  in  clusters, 
with  spaces  quite  free  from  them  intervening.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  stomata  also  varies  considerably  in  different 
plants  and  different  parts  of  the  same  plant.  We  give 
the  numbers  counted  in  a  square  inch  upon  the  upper 
and  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves  of  a  few  plants,  to  show 
the  extent  of  this  variation  :  —  Mistletoe,  upper  surface 
200,  under  surface  200 ;  peony,  upper  surface  none,  lower 
surface  13,790 ;  house-leek,  upper  surface  10,710,  lower 
surface  6,000;  lilac,  upper  surface  none,  lower  surface 
160,000.  Stomata  exist  more  or  less  upon  all  flowering 
plants,  but  are  absent  from  the  lower  order  of  flowerless 
plants.  On  floating  leaves  they  are  found  only  upon  the 
upper  surface. 

Epi<lorm'atoi«l,  Epulerm'oid,  a.  Belonging  to, 
or  resembling,  the  epiderm. 

Epiderin'emis.  Kpiderm'ic,  Epiderinidal, 

a.  Pertaining  to  the  epidermis;  resembling  the  barker 
covering  of  a  tree. 

Epide  rm'is,  re.  [Gr..  from  epi,  and  derma,  the  skin.] 
(Anat.)  The  cuticle  or  scurf-skin  of  any  animal.  —  See 
Skin. 

(Bot.)  See  Epidermal  Tissue. 

Epiderm'oid,  a.  Same  as  Epidermatoid,  q.  v. 

Epidif'tic,  a.  See  Epideictic. 

Epidid  ymis,  re.  [Gr.]  (Anat.)  A  body  formed  by  con¬ 
volutions  of  the  commencement  of  the  sperm-duct  or 
vas  deferens,  lying  upon  the  testicle,  and  more  or  less 
closely  attached  to  that  gland. 

Ep'idote,  n.  [  Er.,  from  Gr.  epidosis,  because  the  base 
of  the  primary  form  undergoes  an  increase  in  some  of 
the  secondary  forms.]  (Min.)  A  mineral  which  has  re¬ 
ceived  several  names.  It  consists  essentially  of  silicate 
of  alumina  with  silicate  of  lime  ( Zoisite  or  calcareous 
Epidote),  or  with  silicates  of  lime  and  of  protoxide  of 
iron  (Pistacite.  or  calcareo-ferruginous  Epitode),  or  with 
silicates  of  lime  and  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  manganese 
(Manganesian  Epidote).  Its  color  is  usually  various 
shades  of  green,  yellow,  and  red.  It  occurs  in  granite 
and  other  igneous  rocks,  and  in  various  crystalline  slates. 

Epidat'ic,  a.  Resembling,  pertaining  to,  or  containing 
epidote. 

Epi  Sfae'a,  n.  [Gr.  epi,  upon,  and  ge,  the  earth  ;  from  its 
prostrate  habit.]  (Bnt.)  A  gen.  of  plants,  ord.  Ericacece. 
They  are  perennial  suffruticose,  trailing  plants  ;  leaves 
evergreen.  The  species  E.  repens  is  the  well-known 
Trailing  Arbutus,  or  May-flower,  found  in  the  woods 
from  Newfoundland  S.W.  through  Pennsylvania  to  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

Epigir'ous,  Epijfp'al.  Epigc'ous,  a.  [Gr.  epi- 
g aii >s.]  (Bot.)  Growing  upon,  or  in  close  proximity  to, 
the  earth. 

EpiK'as'trial.  Epig’as'tric,  a.  TFr.  epigastrique ; 
Gr.  epi,  and  gutter,  the  belly.  See  Gastric.]  (Anat.) 
Pertaining  to  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen ;  as,  the 
epigastric  arteries. 

Epi$ras'triuni,  n.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  epigastrion.]  (Anat.) 
The  upper  part  of  the  abdomen;  the  epigastric  region, 
or  central  portion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  belly. 

Epigas'troc ele.  re.  [Gr.  epi,  upon,  gastre,  the  stom¬ 
ach,  and  hole,  a  tumor.]  (Med.)  A  hernia  of  the  stomach, 
or  of  the  parts  near  it,  whether  formed  by  the  stomach 
or  not. 

Epige'al,  a.  Same  as  Epio^ious. 

Ep'i  {fee,  re.  [Gr.  epigaios.]  (Astrnn.)  Same  as  Perigee,7.i'. 

Epi  gene,  re.  [Gr.  epi  genes.]  (Crystall.)  Noting  a  form 
not  natural  to  a  substance, 

(Geol.)  Formed  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  :  —  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  hypnge.ne. 

Epigen'esis,  re.  [Gr.  epi,  and  genesis,  generation.] 
(Physiol.)  A  formation  upon,  or  in  addition  to,  pre¬ 
viously  existing  parts.  The  word  is  applied  in  physi¬ 
ology  to  that  theory  of  new  formations  in  organized 
beings  which  supposes  them  to  spring  from  superadded 
centres  of  vital  activity;  as  opposed  to  the  theory,  which 
presumes  that  the  new  is  formed  by  a  development  or 
modification  of  the  old  structure.  See  Ovum. 

Episfou'esist,  re.  One  who  advocates  the  theory  of 
epigenesis. 

Epige'ous,  a.  Same  as  Epic.eous,  q.  v. 

Epiglllt'tie,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  epiglottis. 

Epiglot't  in,  Ep'iglat,  re.  [Gr.  epi,  and  glottis,  the 
mouth  of  the  windpipe,  from  glotta,  the  tongue.]  (Anat.) 
An  oval  cartilage  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  which 
closes  upon  the  superior  opening  of  the  larynx;  its 
upper  extremity  is  loose,  and  elevated  by  its  own  elas¬ 
ticity  ;  it  closes  the  aperture  of  the  larynx  when  the 
tongue  is  drawn  back  in  the  act  of  deglutition.  Its  base 
has  a  ligamentous  attachment  to  the  base  of  the  tongue, 
the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  the  os  hyo'des. 

Epiconi.  re.  pi.  (Greek  Hist.)  The  sons  and  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  Grecian  heroes  who  were  killed  in  the  first 
Theban  war.  The  war  of  the  Epigoni  is  famous  in  an¬ 
cient  history.  They  resolved  to  avenge  the  death  of 
their  fathers,  and  marched  against  Thebes,  under  the 
command  of  Thersander.  The  two  armies  met  and  en¬ 
gaged  on  the  banks  of  the  Cephissus.  The  fight  was 
obstinate  and  bloody,  but  victory  declared  for  the  Epi¬ 
goni,  and  some  of  the  Thebans  fled  to  Illyricum  with  Leo- 
damus,  their  general,  while  others  retired  into  Thebes, 
where  they  were  soon  besieged,  and  forced  to  surrender. 

Ep'igram.  «.  [Fr.  epi  gramme,  from  Gr.  epigramma.  an 
inscription.]  This  term,  as  shown  by  i,“  derivation,  was 
originally  applied  to  the  inscriptions  on  the  tombs  and 
monuments  of  ancient  Greece.  They  were  generally 
written  in  verse,  and  showed  great  simplicity  of  style. 
Usually  they  were  either  dedicatory,  descriptive,  ama¬ 
tory,  or  elegiac.  They  were  seldom  humorous,  and  their 
chief  merit  consisted  in  the  justness  of  a  single  thought 


conveyed  in  harmonious  language.  The  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans,  in  their  acceptation  of  the  term  E.,  seem  to  ap¬ 
proach  nearer  to  the  idea  of  modern  E.  Catullus  and 
Martial  were  among  their  most  famous  epigrammatists. 
In  modern  times  an  E.  is  considered  to  be  a  short  poem 
usually  consisting  of  two  to  eight  lines,  in  which  some 
striking  or  ingenious  thought  is  expressed  ;  whether  it 
be  serious  or  humorous  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  The 
French  have  always  excelled  in  this  kind  of  writing. 
The  Germans  have  usually  combined  moral  proverbs 
with  their  epigrams;  but  those  of  Schiller  and  Goethe 
are  generally  satirical.  Pope,  Byron,  Burns,  and  Moore 
have  written  epigrammatic  satire  with  the  greatest 
success. 

EpiK’rainniat'ic.  Epi$f  rammat'ical,  a.  [Fr. 
epigrammatique.]  Writing  epigrams;  dealing  in  epi¬ 
grams;  as,  an  epigrammatic  poet. 

— Suitable  to  epigrams ;  belonging  to  epigrams;  concise; 
pointed;  poignant;  as,  epigrammatic  wit,  an  epigram¬ 
matic  style. 

Epigrammat/ically,  adv.  In  an  epigrammatic 
manner. 

Epi^rain'matist,  re.  [Fr. epigrammatiste.]  One  who 
composes  epigrams  or  deals  in  them. 

Epi£'raiii'inatize,  v.  a.  [Gr.  epigrammatizd.]  To 
make  an  epigram  on;  to  represent  or  express  by  epi¬ 
grams. 

Epitf'raiii'matizer,  re.  One  who  assumes  a  concise, 
pointed  style  of  writing. 

Ep'ijfrapll,  re.  [Gr.  epigraphe —  epi,  and  grapho,  to 
write.]  An  inscription  on  a  statue  or  building.  —  (Lit.) 
A  citation  from  some  author,  or  a  sentence  framed  for 
the  purpose,  placed  at  the  commencement  of  a  work  or 
of  its  separate  divisions  or  chapters.  (Sometimes  termed 
motto.) 

Epigrraptl'ics,  re.  sing.  The  art  or  practice  of  using 
or  making  epigraphs. 

Ep'ig'rapliist,  re.  One  versed  in  epigraphy. 

Ep'ig'rapliy,  re.  The  science  of  inscriptions. 

Ipigy  no  us.  (e-pij'e-nus,)  a.  [Gr.  epi,  upon,  gune,  fe¬ 
male.]  (Bot.)  A  term  applied  to  the  stamens  and  corolla 
when  they  appear  to  arise  from  the  summit  of  the  ovary, 
in  consequence  of  the  adherence  of  the  calyx  to  that 
organ.  Examples  may  be  seen  in  the  campanula,  car¬ 
rot,  and  ivy.  The  name  Epigynee  has  been  given  to  a 
subdivision  of  the  Calydflorce,  and  also  to  a  subdivision 
of  the  Girollifloree,  from  the  calyx  being  more  or  less 
adherent,  and  the  ovary,  consequently,  inferior.  —  See 
classification,  in  art.  Botany. 

Ep'ilepsy,  re.  [Gr.  epilepsis,  from  epi,  and  lamhano,  I 
seize.]  (Med.)  A  form  of  disease  which  receives  its 
name  from  the  suddenness  of  its  attack.  It  is  also  called 
the  falling  sickness,  from  the  patient,  if  standing,  sud¬ 
denly  falling  to  the  ground.  By  the  ancients  it  was 
called  the  sacred  disease,  from  being  supposed  to  be  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  gods  or  evil  spirits.  The  attack 
is  usually  sudden,  without  any  warning.  The  patient 
may  be  in  his  ordinary  health,  engaged,  perhaps,  in  his 
usual  occupation,  when  all  at  once  he  utters  a  piercing 
scream,  ami  falls  to  the  ground.  Immediately  thereafter 
the  face  becomes  violently  distorted,  the  head  is  usually 
drawn  to  one  side,  the  eyes  are  set  and  staring,  or  roll 
wildly  about,  the  color  of  the  skin  becomes  dark  and 
livid, and  the  veins  swollen  and  turgid ;  there  is  frothing 
at  the  mouth ;  the  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw  act  violently, 
producing  gnashing  of  the  teeth,  and  frequently  the 
tongue  is  thereby  grievously  injured  ;  the  arms  are  some¬ 
times  thrown  violently  about,  and  the  lower  limbs  may 
be  agitated  in  a  similar  manner,  while  the  fingers  with 
great  power  clutch  at  whatever  comes  in  their  way.  The 
breathing  is  at  first  heavy  and  difficult,  but  afterwards 
it  becomes  short,  quick,  and  stertorous,  and  is  often  ac¬ 
companied  with  sighing  and  moaning.  One  side  of  the 
body  is  commonly  more  agitated  than  the  other.  After 
a  longer  or  shorter  period,  the  convulsive  movements 
gradually  diminish,  and  the  patient  seems  to  recover  a 
faint  glimmering  ot  consciousness;  but  the  look  which 
he  casts  around  is  stupid  and  heavy,  and  he  goes  off 
into  a  lethargic  sleep,  from  which  he  does  not  awake  for 
some  hours.  Commonly  there  is  no  consciousness  of 
anything  that  occurred  during  the  paroxysm.  On  coming 
out  of  the  fit,  there  is  generally  headache,  and  always 
languor,  and  it  may  be  days  before  he  fully  recovers 
from  the  effects  of  the  attack.  The  duration  of  the 
paroxysm  is  usually  from  5  to  10  minutes;  but  some¬ 
times  several  attacks  follow  each  other,  and  it  may  be 
protracted  for  hours.  This  is  a  severe  form  of  E. ;  but 
frequently  it  is  less  severe,  consisting  merely  of  loss  of 
consciousness,  slight  rigidity,  and  the  convulsion  of  a 
few  muscles,  and  lasting  only  for  a  minute  or  two.  Oc¬ 
casionally  death  takes  place  during  the  paroxysm;  but 
generally  it  is  attended  with  little  danger,  unless  the 
patient  may  injure  himself  by  falling  in  some  dangerous 
position.  During  the  attack  the  principal  thing  is  to 
see  that  the  patient  doeR  not  injure  himself,  —  especially, 
a  piece  of  cork  or  other  gag  ought  to  be  placed  between 
his  teeth,  to  prevent  injury  to  the  tongue;  the  dress 
should  be  loosened  about  the  neck  and  chesfr;  the  head, 
if  possible,  a  little  raised,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air 
maintained.  The  return  of  the  fit  is  exceedingly  various 
in  different  individuals ;  several  years,  in  some  cases,  in¬ 
tervening  between  the  at  tacks,  while  in  others  they  may 
occur  every  month,  week,  or  day.  When  neglected,  they 
usually  become  more  and  more  severe,  or  recur  at  shorter 
intervals.  Repeated  attacks  of  this  disease,  in  general, 
soon  produce  a  marked  change  in  the  mental  and  physi¬ 
cal  character  of  the  individual.  There  is  a  gradual 
diminution  of  the  active  powers,  purpose  becomes  ir¬ 
resolute,  the  spirits  are  depressed,  and  the  memory  fails ; 
the  features  become  coarse,  heavy,  and  inexpressive,  and 
the  l»ok  vacant.  The  most  freqresnt,  perhaps,  of  the 


consequences  of  confirmed  E.  is  insanity,  either  in  the 
form  of  acute  mania  or  monomania  following  the  attacks, 
or  of  gradual  imbecility,  without  any  acute  seizure. 
Though  the  fit, as  we  have  said,  usually  comes  on  sudden¬ 
ly,  yet  there  are  sometimes  distinct  warnings  ol  its  ap¬ 
proach.  These  vary  in  different  individuals,  and  may  be 
lowness  of  spirits,  irritability,  dizziness,  noises  in  the  ear, 
floating  specks  before  the  eyes.  There  is,  however,  a  par¬ 
ticular  sensation  which  is  said  to  be  felt  by  some  im¬ 
mediately  before  the  attack,  and  which  is  known  as  the 
uuro  epileptica.  It  is  variously  described  as  resembling 
a  current  of  air,  a  stream  of  water,  or  a  slight  convulsive 
tremor,  commencing  in  one  of  the  limbs,  and  proceed¬ 
ing  upwards  to  the  head,  when  the  patient  is  deprived 
of  all  consciousness.  E.  is  commonly  divided  into  idio¬ 
pathic,  when  it  is  a  primary  disease,  depending  on  somo 
affection  of  the  brain;  and  sympathetic, when  produced 
by  an  affection  in  some  other  part  of  the  bod}’,  —  as 
the  stomach,  bowels,  liver,  circulating  system,  Ac. 
Among  the  causes  which  give  rise  to  E.  are  external  in¬ 
juries  done  to  the  brain  by  blows,  wounds,  fractures, 
and  the  like,  or  internal  injuries  by  water  on  the  brain, 
tumors,  concretions,  and  polypi.  Violent  affections  of 
the  nervous  system,  sudden  frights,  strong  mental 
emotions,  acute  pains  in  any  part,  worms  in  the  stomach 
or  intestines,  teething,  suppression  of  accustomed  evac¬ 
uations,  Ac.,  are  causes  which  also  produce  E.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  hereditary;  at  other  times  it  arises  from  a 
predisposition  occasioned  either  by  plethora  or  a  state 
of  debility.  When  it  arises  from  hereditary  predisposi¬ 
tion.  or  comes  on  after  the  age  of  puberty,  or  when  the 
attacks  are  frequent  and  of  long  duration,  it  is  usually 
difficult  to  effect  a  cure  ;  but  occurring  in  early  life,  and 
occasioned  by  worms  or  any  other  accidental  cause,  it 
may,  in  general,  be  remedied  with  ease.  Where  the 
disease  can  be  traced  to  any  special  exciting  cause, —  as 
injuries  of  the  head,  worms,  teething,  Ac.. —  the  treat¬ 
ment  should  be  first  directed  to  its  removal.  Where,  as 
is  often  the  case,  a  plethoric  state  appears  to  occasion 
the  disease,  the  patient  is  to  be  restricted  to  a  low  diet, 
frequent  purgatives  are  to  be  exhibited,  and  even  thing 
avoided  that  may  determine  the  blood  to  the  head:  and 
to  counteract  such  a  tendency',  occasional  cupping,  blis¬ 
ters,  issues,  Ac.,  may  be  useful.  If,  on  the  contrary,  there 
are  marks  of  inanition  and  debility,  a  generous  diet, 
with  tonic  medicines  and  other  means  of  strengthening 
the  system,  will  be  proper.  In  this  disease  great  care 
is  necessary  in  the  matter  of  diet,  and  moderation  in 
quantity  and  simplicity  in  character  are  material  points. 
When  the  appropriate  remedies  are  judiciously  em¬ 
ployed,  and  the  proper  regimen  strictly  adhered  to,  E. 
is  often  permanently  cured,  and  the  suffering  is  greatly 
mitigated  even  in  those  forms  which  do  not  admit  of  cure. 

Epilep'tic,  Epilep'tieal.  o.  [Gr.  epileplil.i.s  ;  Fr. 
epileptique.]  Pertaining,  or  relating  to  epilepsy,  or  the 
falling-sickness;  affected  with  epilepsy;  partaking  of 
the  nature  and  character  of  epilepsy. 

Epilep'tic,  re.  One  who  suffers  from  epilepsy. —  A 
medicine  expressly  designed  to  cure  epilepsy. 

Epi  lcp'ti  form,  a.  Having  the  form  or  appearance 
of  epilepsy. 

Epilo'bium.  re.  [Gr.  epi,  upon,  Inboy,  a  pod,  i an,  a 
violet;  a  violet  growing  upon  a  pod.]  (Bot.)  A  genus 
of  plants,  ord.  Onagracece.  They  are  perennial  herbs 
with  calyx-tube  not  prolonged  beyond  the  ovary,  limb 
deeply  4-cleft,  4-parted  and  deciduous;  petals  4;  sta¬ 
mens  8;  anthers  fixed  near  the  middle;  stigma  often 
with  4  spreading  lobes  ;  ovary  and  capsule  linear,  4-cor- 
nered,  4-celled,  4-valved  ;  seeds  indefinite,  comose,  with 
a  tuft  of  long  hairs.  There  are  5  American  species,  the 
principal  of  which  are  E.  angusti folium ,  known  as  the 
Willow-herb  or  Rose-bay,  found  in  low  waste  grounds 
from  Pennsylvania  N.  to  the  Arctic  regions;  and  E. 
coloratum,  the  Colored  Epiloliium,  found  from  British 
America  S.  to  Georgia  and  W.  to  Oregon. 

Epilog'ir,  Epihig  ieal,  a.  [Gr.  epilngikos .]  Re¬ 
lating  to.  or  like,  an  epilogue;  epilogistic. 

Epilogism.  re.  [Gr.  epilogismos.]  Final  reckoning. 

lip i  logis't  ■<*.  a.  [Gr.  epilngistikos.]  Pertaining  to  an 
epilogue;  of  the  nature  of  an  epilogue  ;  epilogic. 

Epil'agize.  Ep'ilociiizr.  v.  a.  To  render  in  the 
form  of  an  epilogue;  to  pronounce  an  epilogue. 

Epilogue,  (ep'i-log,)  re.  [Lat.  epilogue;  Gr.  epilngns, 
conclusion — epi,  and  lego,  to  speak.]  (Lit.)  In  dra¬ 
matic  poetry,  the  closing  address  to  an  audience  at  the 
end  of  a  play  ;  —  opposed  to  prologue. 


“  *Tis  true  that  a  good  play  needs  no  epilogue."  —  Shake. 

(Rhet.)  The  closing  or  recapitulative  part  of  a  dis¬ 
course;  peroration. 

Ep'ilogaiize,  v.  a.  See  Epilogize. 

Kpimaeliii*.  re.  (ZoSl.)  A  genus  of  birds,  allied  to 
the  Paradiseidce,  having, 
like  them,  a  slender  beak, 
but  with  velvety  or  scale- 
lilce  feathers  partly  cover¬ 
ing  the  nostrils,  as  in  the 
Birds  of  Paradise.  The 
plumage  of  E.  magnificus 
(Fig.  951)  is  of  the  most 
gorgeous  description.  It  is 
of  a  deep  black,  w'ith  the 
feathers  magnificently 
glossed  with  various  colors. 

It  is  a  native  of  some  of  the 
islands  in  the  Eastern  seas. 

Lpiinen  ides.  an  epic 
poet  of  Crete,  contemporary  Fig.  951. 

with  Solon.  He  is  reck-  epimachus  magnificus. 
oned  one  of  the  seven  wise 

men,  by  those  who  exclude  Periander  from  the  number. 
While  he  was  tending  his  flocks  one  day,  he  entered 
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into  a  cave,  where  he  fell  asleep.  His  sleep,  according  to 
tradition,  continued  tor  fifty-seven  years,  and  when  he 
awoke  he  found  every  object  so  considerably  altered, 
that  he  scarcely  knew  where  he  was.  It  is  supposed 
that  he  lived  289  years.  After  death  he  was  revered  as 
a  god  by  the  Athenians.  Lived  in  the  6th  century  b.  c. 

Epi  III 'er til,  n.  [Gr.  epi,  and  meros.  a  thigh. J  (Zodl.) 
That  part  of  the  segment  of  an  articulate  animal  which 
is  above  the  joint  of  the  limb. 

EpimetlieilS,  ( ep-i-me'the-us ,)  one  of  the  Oceanides, 
who  inconsiderately  married  Pandora,  by  whom  he  had 
Pyrrha,  the  wife  of  Deucalion.  He  had  the  curiosity  to 
open  the  box  which  Pandora  had  brought  with  her. 
(See  Pandora.)  Epi  me  the  us  was  changed  into  a  monkey 
by  the  gods,  and  sent  into  the  island  Pithecusa. 

Ep'intil,  a  town  of  France,  cap.  dep.  Vosges,  on  both 
banks  of  the  Moselle,  36  m.  S.S.E.  of  Nancy,  65  N.N.E. 
of  Besancou,  and  293  E.S.E.  of  Paris.  It  is  a  tolerably 
well-built  and  flourishing  city,  having  manufactures  of 
embroidery,  lace,  pottery,  paper,  oil,  &c.  E.  belonged 
to  the  dukes  of  Lorraine  till  1670,  when  it  was  taken 
by  the  French.  Pop.  13,130. 

Lpinglette,  ( ep-in-glet *,)  n.  [Fr.]  (Mil.)  The  prim¬ 
ing-needle  of  a  gun  of  heavy  calibre. 

Epini  kian,  a.  [Gr.  epinikion.]  Commemorating  a 
victory ;  as,  an  epinikian  song. 

Epinyctis,  ( ep-in-ik'tis ,)  n. :  pi.  Epinyctides.  [Gr. 
epinyldis ;  Lat.  epinyctis.]  (Med.)  A  pustule  at  the 
corner  of  the  eye. 

Epipet'alous,  a.  [Gr.  epi,  and  petalon,  a  petal.]  (But.) 
Carried  on  the  petals,  as  of  a  flower. 

Epiplianilis.  ( ep-i-fai'ne-us ,)  a  Greek  father  of  the 
church,  who  was  born  in  Palestine  early  in  the  4th  cen¬ 
tury,  and  educated  among  the  Gnostics  in  Egypt :  after 
which  he  returned  to  Palestine  and  became  the  disciple 
of  the  monk  Ililarion.  lie  was  chosen  bishop  of  Salamis, 
in  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  367.  and  died  in  403.  Epiphanius 
was  a  man  of  some  learning  but  little  judgment,  and  he 
was  a  vehement  opponent  of  Origen.  He  wrote  a  book 
entiled  Fanarium  against  all  heresies. 

Epipliany,  ( e-pif'd-ne ,)  n.  [Gr.  epiphanria ,  a  manifes¬ 
tation.]  (Eccl.)  A  festival  of  the  Christian  Church  held 
on  the  6th  day  of  January,  in  order  to  celebrate  the 
manifestation  of  Christ.  In  early  times  this  festival 
probably  commemorated  the  nativity  of  the  Saviour,  his 
manifestation  in  the  flesh,  and  his  manifestation  to  the 
Gentiles.  As  a  household  festival,  the  E.  is  better  known 
by  the  name  of  king’s  festival,  or  of  Twelfth-night  (being 
the  twelfth  night  from  the  Nativity).  The  practice  of 
choosing  a  king  and  queen  in  family  merriments  upon 
that  night  has  been  traced  back  to  a  similar  custom 
among  the  Romans  during  the  Saturnalia. 

Epiphe'ji'tis,  n.  [Gr.  epi,  upon,  phegus,  the  beech; 
being  supposed  parasitical  on  the  roots  of  that  tree.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  ord.  OrobanchacetF.  The  root 
of  E.  virginiana  is  called  cancer-root,  from  having  been 
formerly  used  as  an  application  to  cancers.  It  was  the 
principal  ingredient  in  a  once  celebrated  nostrum,  called 
Martin’s  cancer-powder. 

Epiphone'llia,  n.  [Gr.]  ( Rhet .)  A  striking  excla¬ 
mation  which  puts  an  end  to  a  discourse  or  oration. 

Epiphora,  (e-pif'o-ra,)  n.  [Gr.]  (Med.)  A  disease 
occasioned  by  a  superabundant  secretion  of  tears. 

(Rhet.)  A  word  repeated  with  emphatic  effect,  at  the 
end  of  a  series  of  stanzas. 

Epiplios'phorite,  ».  (Min.)  A  variety  of  phosphate 
of  lime,  q.  v. 

Epipliyllosperm'ous,  a.  [Gr.  epi,  pliyllon,  leaf, 
and  s spenna,  seed.]  (Bot.)  Presenting  seeds  on  the 
back  of  the  leaves,  as  certain  ferns. 

EpipliylloiiN,  (ep-i-fWlus,)  a.  [Gr.]  (Bot.)  Some¬ 
thing  growing  on  a  leaf. 

Epiphytical,  a.  Possessing  the  nature  of  an  epi¬ 
physis. 

Epiphysis,  (e-pifi-sis,) n.  [Gr.,  an  outgrowth.]  (Anat.) 
A  process  of  a  bone  separated  at  first  by  a  layer  of  car¬ 
tilage  from  that  to  which  it  is  attached. 

Epiph  ytal,  a.  (Bot.)  Belonging  to  an  epiphyte. 

Ep  iphyte,  n.  [Gr.  epi,  on,  and  phyo.  I  produce.] 
(Bot.)  "a  plant  which  finds  a  resting-place  upon  the 
surface  of  other  plants,  e.  g..  many  mosses  and  orchids, 
as  distinguished  from  parasites  which  draw  sustenance 
from  their  foster-plants. 

Epipliyt'ic.  Epipliyt'ical,  a.  (Bot.)  Partaking  of, 
or  having,  the  properties  or  characteristics  of  an  epi¬ 
phyte. 

Epiphytically,  adv.  (Bot.)  After  the  manner  of  an 
epiphyte. 

Epiplero'sis.  v.  [Gr.]  (Med.)  Superabundance  oi 
blood  in  the  arteries,  &c. 

Epiplex'is.  n.  [Gr]  (Rhet.)  A  figure  of  speech  seek¬ 
ing  to  convince  the  hearer  by  gentle  reproach. 

Epi  place,  (e-pip' lose,)  n.  [Gr.  epiploke.]  (Rhet.)  A  fig¬ 
ure  of  speech  by  which  one  aggravation,  or  striking  cir¬ 
cumstance,  is  added,  in  due  gradation,  to  another;  as, 
“  He  not  only  spared  his  enemies,  but  continued  them 
in  employment ;  not  only  continued,  but  advanced 
them.” 

Epip'locele,  n.  [Gr.  epiplokele.]  (Med.)  A  hernia  or 
rupture  caused  by  a  protrusion  of  the  omentum. 

Epiplo'iC,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  omentum. 

Epiploon,  (e-pip’lo-cm,)  n.  [Gr.]  (Anat.)  The  caul  or 
omentum.  See  Caul. 

Epipol'ic, a.  (Optics.)  Relating  to  epipolism. 

Epip'olism,  7i.  (Optics.)  See  Fluorescence. 

Epip'olized,  a.  Presenting  an  epipolic  aspect;  as, 
epipolized  light. 

Ep'icot.  n.  An  inhabitant  of  Epirus. 

Epirus,  an  extensive  prov.  ofancient  Greece,  now  form¬ 
ing  the  S.  part  of  Albania.  It  was  separated  from  Gre- 1 


cian  Illyria  by  the  Ceraunian  Mountains,  and  by  the 
famous  river  Pindus  (q. v.)  from  Thessaly.  The  river 
Achilon,  also  famous  in  mythological  story,  flowed 
through  the  limits  of  this  prov.  Here  were  also  the  cel¬ 
ebrated  temple  and  sacred  grove  of  Dodoua.  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  Macedon,  was  a  native  of  E.,  which  country 
passed  successively  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and 
the  Turks.  E.  by  the  Convention  with  Turkey,  of  May 
24,  1881,  was  ceded  to  Greece. 

EpiMceiiitim,  (ep-i-se'neutn,)  n.  [Gr.  episkemim.] 
(Arch.)  Among  the  ancients,  the  upper  order  of  the 
scene  in  a  theatre.  See  Proscenium. 

Episcopacy,  (e-pis' k"-pu-se,)  n.  [Gr.  episkopos,  a  bishop 
or- overseer.]  (Eccl.)  That  form  of  church-government 
in  which  one  older  of  the  clergy  is  superior  to  another; 
as  bishops  to  priests  and  deacons.  Much  discussion  has 
taken  place  on  the  subject  of  episcopacy.  Nothing  con¬ 
clusive  can  be  gathered  concerning  it  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  existed  univer¬ 
sally  in  the  Church  from  the  earliest  historic  ages  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  ard  it  is  inferred,  as  no 
change  can  be  shown  to  have  taken  place,  that  the  same 
constitution  existed  from  the  timeot  the  Apostles.  Pres¬ 
byterians  and  Independents  argue,  on  the  other  hand, 
that,  as  there  is  nothing  definite  concerning  it  in  Scrip¬ 
ture,  Christians  are  left  a  discretionary  power  of  model¬ 
ling  the  government  of  their  church  in  such  a  manner 
as  may  seem  to  them  most  meet;  and  that  every  Chris¬ 
tian  society  has  a  right  to  make  laws  for  itself,  provided 
these  laws  are  consistent  with  charity  and  peace,  and 
with  the  fundamental  doctrines  and  principles  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  It  cannot  be  proved,”  says  Dr.  Paley,  “that 
any  form  of  church  government  was  laid  down  in  the 
Christian,  as  it  has  been  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  with 
a  view  of  fixing  a  constitution  for  succeeding  ages,  and 
which  constitution,  consequently,  the  disciples  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  would  everywhere  and  at  all  times,  by  the  very 
law  of  their  religion,  be  obliged  to  adopt.  Certainly  no 
command  of  this  kind  was  delivered  by  Christ  himself ; 
and  if  it  be  shown  that  the  Apostles  ordained  bishops 
and  presbyters  among  their  first  converts,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  deacons  also,  and  deaconesses,  were 
appointed  by  them  with  functions  very  dissimilar  to 
any  which  obtain  in  the  Church  at  present.  The  truth 
seems  to  have  been  that  such  offices  were  at  first  erected 
in  the  Christian  Church  as  the  good  order,  the  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  society  at  that  time  re¬ 
quired,  without  any  intention,  at  least  without  any  de¬ 
clared  design,  of  regulating  the  appointment,  authority, 
or  the  distinction  of  Christian  ministers  under  future 
circumstances.”  The  power  vested  in  the  bishops  or 
higher  clergy  differs  very  much  among  the  different 
episcopal  bodies.  The  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Greek 
churches,  as  also  the  Church  of  England,  are  episcopalian. 

Episcopal,  a.  [L.  Lat .  episcopalis.]  Belonging  to,  or 
vested  in,  bishops  orprelates;  as, episcopal  authority. — 
Governed  by  bishops;  as,  an  Episcopal  Church.  See 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

Episcopa'lia,  n.  [Lat.J  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  term  signi¬ 
fying  synodals  or  other  customary  payments  from  the 
clergy  to  their  bishop  or  diocesan,  which  were  formerly 
collected  by  the  rural  deans,  and  by  them  transmitted 
to  the  bishop.  (Sometimes  written  Onera  Episcopalia.) 

Episcopalian,  a.  Episcopal;  relating  or  belonging 
to  prelacy,  or  episcopal  government. 

— n.  One  who  belongs  to  an  episcopal  church,  or  adheres 
to  the  episcopal  form  of  church  government,  rules,  dis¬ 
cipline,  &c.  See  Episcopacy. 

Episcopa'Iianisin,  n.  The  system  of  episcopal  re¬ 
ligion,  or  government  of  the  Church  by  bishops ;  epis¬ 
copacy. 

Epis'copally,  adr.  In  an  episcopal  manner;  by  epis¬ 
copal  rule  or  authority. 

Episcopate,  n.  [Fr.  episcopat,  from  L.  Lat.  episcopal  us.'] 
A  bishopric;  the  office  and  dignity  of  a  bishop.  —  The 
order  of  bishops,  taken  collectively. 

Epis'copicitle,  n.  [Lat.  episcopus,  and  ciedere,  to  slay.] 
The  act  of  feloniously  killing  a  bishop. 

Episod'al.  Episod'ial.  Episod  ic.  Episod'- 
ical,  a.  [Gr.  epeisodios.\  Pertaining  to  an  episode; 
comprised  in  an  episode  or  digression;  as,  “ episodical 
ornaments  of  description.”  —  Dryden. 

Ep  isode,  n.  [Gr.  epeisodion  —  epi,  and  eisodns,  an  en¬ 
trance  —  eis,  to,  in.  and  hodos,  a  way ;  Sansk.  sad,  to  go.] 
(Lit.)  In  the  Greek  drama  the  term  eisndos  was  applied 
to  the  entrance  of  the  chorus  on  the  stage,  and  the 
epeisodion  to  that  part  of  a  play  which  lay  between  two 
verbal  songs.  As  these  recitations  in  the  early  history 
of  the  Greek  stage  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  choral 
part,  the  term  epeisodion ,  with  its  Lat.  derivative  episo- 
diuni,  began  to  be  applied  to  any  incidental  narrative  or 
digression  in  a  poem  which  the  poet  lias  connected  with 
the  main  plot,  but  which  is  not  essential  to  it.  In  this 
light,  the  catalogue  of  ships  is  considered  an  E.  in  the 
Iliad,  and  the  description  of  the  war  in  heaven  is  con¬ 
sidered  an  E.  in  Paradise  Lost.  Episodes  should  grow 
naturally  out  of  the  subject,  and  should  either  point  out 
important  consequences  or  develop  hidden  causes.  The 
E.  describing  the  destruction  of  Troy,  in  Virgil’s  JEneid, 
is  one  of  this  kind.  In  the  best  poets,  episodes  are  gen¬ 
erally  finished  in  the  most  careful  and  elaborate  man¬ 
ner.  The  Fa'ei-ie  Queene  of  Spenser,  and  the  Orlando 
Furioso  of  Ariosto,  contain  so  many  long  episodes,  that 
the  poems  present  all  the  appearance  of  an  inartistic 
compilation  of  unconnected  legends. 

Episod'ically,  adr.  By  way  of  episode. 

Epis])as't  ic,  a.  [Gr.  epispastikos ;  Fr.  epispastique.] 
(Med.)  Exciting  a  blistering  or  irritating  action  on  the 
skin. 

— n.  (Med.)  A  vesicatory;  a  blister. 

Ep'isperm,  n.  [Fr.  episperme,  from  Gr.  epi,  and  sperma, 


seed.]  (Bot.)  The  outer  coat  or  covering  of  a  seed  ;  the 
testa  or  integuments  of  a  seed. 

Episperin'ic,  a.  (Bot.)  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
episperm. 

Epis'tales.  n.  [Gr.,  a  president.]  (Greek  Hist.)  The  title 
of  the  presidents  of  the  two  great  councils  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  viz.,  the  Ecclesia  and  the  Senate  of  the  Five  Hun¬ 
dred.  They  were  elected  from  the  priedri  of  the  ecclesia 
and  senate,  and  their  office  lasted  for  one  day,  during 
which  they  kept  the  public  records  and  seal. 

Epistax'is,  n.  [Gr.  epi,  and  staxein,  to  let  fall.]  (Med.) 
Bleeding  at  the  nose.  In  young  persons,  and  where  it 
is  produced  by  accidental  causes,  this  is  of  no  conse¬ 
quence;  unless,  indeed,  it  should  be  very  profuse,  and 
then  the  topical  application  of  cold  and  of  styptics,  espe¬ 
cially  a  strong  solution  of  alum,  or  a  plug  of  lint  pro¬ 
perly  introduced,  will  check  it;  but  when  it  occurs  fre¬ 
quently  in  advanced  life,  and  is  independent  of  nasal 
disease,  it  is  apt  to  indicate  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the 
head.  It  is  a  dangerous  omen  in  disorders  of  great  de¬ 
bility,  and  more  especially  in  putrid  fever. 

Epistcmol'wg'y.  n.  [Gr.  episteme,  knowledge,  and 
logos,  speech.]  Doctrine  of  the  fundamental  grounds 
of  knowledge. 

Epister'nal,  a.  [Gr.  epi,  and  sternon,  the  breast-bone.] 
(Anat.)  Applied  to  two  bones  situated  upon  the  supe¬ 
rior  and  lateral  part  of  the  sternum 

Epistliot'onos,  n.  [Gr.  epistlitn,  forward,  and  tenein, 
to  bend.]  (Med.)  A  spasmodic  affection  by  which  the 
body  is  bent  forward. 

lipistil  bite.  7i.  [Gr.  epi,  and  Eng.  stilbite.]  (Min.) 
A  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime.  See  Stilbite. 

Epistle,  n.  [Gr.  epistole,  a  message  or  letter;  Fr.  epis- 
tre.]  A  letter  written  from  one  person  to  another. 
The  Scriptural  epistles  are  letters  which  were  addressed 
by  the  inspired  Apostles  to  churches  or  individuals. 
Of  these  the  Apostle  Paul  wrote  fourteen,  St  James  one, 
St.  Peter  two,  St.  John  three,  and  St.  Judo  one.  Those 
of  Sts.  James,  Peter,  John,  and  Jude,  are  commonly 
called  general  or  Catholic  Epistles,  as  not  being  addressed 
to  any  particular  church,  but  to  the  churches  in  general. 
It  is  not  without  its  use  that  we  have  the  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  religion  laid  down,  not  by  one  apostle  only, 
but  by  several,  so  that  the  same  divine  truths  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  in  different  forms,  or  through  different 
media,  and  thus  their  manifold  beauties  and  character 
are  better  displayed.  In  reading  an  E.,  we  ought  to  con¬ 
sider  the  occasion  of  it,  the  circumstances  of  those  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  the  time  when  it  was  written, 
its  general  scope  and  design,  as  well  as  the  intention  of 
particular  arguments  and  passages.  By  E.  in  the  liturgy 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Prot.  Episcopal  churches,  is 
meant  the  first  lesson  in  the  communion-service,  and  so 
styled  because  it  is  generally  taken  from  the  sacred 
Epistles,  though  sometimes  from  the  Acts,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  from  the  Prophets. 

Epis'tolsp,w.  pi.  (Rom.  Law.)  Rescripts ;  opinions  given 
by  the  emperors  in  cases  submitted  to  them  for  decision. 
Answers  of  the  emperors  to  petitions.  — The  answers  of 
councillors,  as  Ulpian  and  others,  to  questions  of  law 
proposed  to  them. 

Epis'tolar,  Epis  tolary,  a.  [L.  Lat.  epistolaiis.] 
Relating  to  epistles  or  letters ;  pertaining  to  missive 
communications;  suitable  to  letters  and  correspond¬ 
ence;  as,  an  epistolary  style.  —  Contained  in  letters; 
transacted  by  letters;  as,  epistolary  intercourse. 

Epis'tolet,  n.  A  short  epistle. 

lip  in  to  lie,  Episfolical.  a.  [Gr.  epistolikos.]  Epis¬ 
tolary;  pertaining  to  letters  or  written  correspondence. 

Epitt'tolize.  v.  n.  To  write  epistles. 

EpiN'tolizer,  n.  A  writer  of  epistles. 

Epistolograpll'ic,  a.  [Gr.  epistolographikos.]  Epis¬ 
tolary;  having  reference  to  correspondence,  or  to  the 
writing  of  letters. 

Epistolngraphic  characters.  See  Hieroglyphics. 

Epistolojf'rapliy,  n.  [Fr.  epistologruphie]  Art, 
method,  or  practice  of  writing  letters. 

Epis'toina,  n.  |Gr.  epi,  and  stoma,  month.]  (Znijl.) 
The  space  between  the  antenna;  and  oral  cavity  in 
Crustacea. 

Epistroplie,  (e-pis' tro-fe,)  n.  [Gr.]  (Rhet.)  A  figure  of 
speech  wherein  an  affirmative  sense  is  conveyed  at  the 
termination  of  a  clause  or  sentence. 

Ep'lstylar  Arcua'tion,  n.  (Arch.)  The  system  in 
which  columns  support  arches,  instead  of  horizontal 
architraves  and  entablatures. 

Ep'istyle,  n.  [Gr.  epistylion;  Lat.  epistyllium.]  (Arch.) 
Same  as  Architrave,  q.  v. 

Epitaph,  n.  [Fr.  (pitaphe;  Gr.  epi,  upon,  and  taphns, 
a  tomb.]  The  inscription  upon  a  tombstone.  Among 
the  classical  nations  of  antiquity,  E.  were  at  first  in¬ 
scribed  only  upon  the  tombs  of  heroes  and  those  who 
had  made  themselves  distinguished  in  their  country. 
Among  the  Greeks,  the  term  was  also  applied  to  those 
verses  which  were  sung  in  memory  of  a  deceased  person 
on  the  day  of  bis  funeral,  or  on  its  anniversary.  Among 
the  Romans,  every  family  who  consecrated  a  tomb  to  its 
relations  had  the  privilege  of  inscribing  an  epitaph  upon 
it.  Both  Greek  and  Roman  epitaphs  were  distinguished 
by  three  qualities  —  brevity,  simplicity,  and  familiarity. 
The  Roman  tombs  were  generally  situated  by  the  side 
of  the  public  road,  and  the  epitaphs  usually  commenced 
with  the  words,  Sia,  viator  —  “  Stop,  traveller.”  Sepul¬ 
chral  inscriptions  seem  first  to  have  taken  their  origin  in 
England,  in  the  11th  cent.  At  that  time  they  were 
always  written  in  Latin.  In  the  13th  cent.,  most  of  the 
epitaphs  were  written  in  French,  but  the  clergy  and  re¬ 
ligious  bodies  still  continued  to  write  in  Latin.  All 
epitaphs  should  be  characterized  by  brevity  and  truth. 
The  long  tedious  inscriptions  upon  some  tombs  are  as 
untrue  as  they  are  ungrammatical,  and  would  almost 
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seem  to  substantiate  the  German  proverb:  “  He  lies  like 
a  tombstone,  and  is  as  impudent  as  a  newspaper.”  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  solemn  circumstances  with  which  E. 
are  associated,  they  are  often  made  the  vehicles  of  pleas¬ 
antry  and  satire.  Goldsmith  wrote  the  following  upon 
Mr.  Edward  Purdon: 

“  Here  lies  poor  Ned  Purdon,  from  misery  freed, 

Who  loug  was  a  bookseller’s  hack  ; 

Who  led  such  a  damnable  life  in  this  world, 

1  don’t  think  he’ll  ever  come  back.” 

We  may  also  quote  the  famous  E.  composed  by  the  poet 
Moore  on  a  Dublin  lawyer,  who  left  an  unsavory  repu¬ 
tation  behind  him : 

“  Here  lies  John  Shaw, 

Attorney-at-law  ; 

And  when  he  died, 

The  Devil  cried — 

'  Give  me  your  paw, 

John  Shaw — 

Limb  of  the  law  ! * " 

Burns  wrote  some  very  satirical  epitaphs,  and  in  Trance 
the  same  kind  of  grim  humor  has  frequently  been  in¬ 
dulged  in.  The  E.  upon  Robespierre  is  as  follows : 

“  Passant,  ne  pleure  poiQt  moo  sort; 

Si  je  vivais.  tu  serais  mort." 

Dry  your  tears,  passer  by, 

If  1  lived,  yon  should  die. 

— This  word  is  also  applied  to  a  eulogy  in  prose  or  verse, 
composed  without  any  intent  to  be  graven  on  a  monu¬ 
ment. 

F.pi tapli  imi.  Epitaph',  a.  [Gr.  epitaphios.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  an  epitaph. 

Kpitaphist,  (op' i-taf-ist,)  n.  One  who  writes  epitaphs. 

Epit'asin,  n.  [Gr.]  (Lit.)  That  part  of  a  composition 
which  forms  the  main  action  of  the  subject  treated  of, 
and  serves  as  the  prelude  to  the  catastrophe ;  —  correl¬ 
ative  to  protasis.  —  See  Protasis. 

(Med.)  The  paroxysmal  stage  of  a  fever  or  other 
disease. 

Epitlialam  io,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  intended  for,  an 
epithalamium. 

Epitlialu'miinn,  n.  [ Fr.  cpithalame ;  Gr.  epithala- 
mion,  the  bridal-song — epi,  and  thalamos ,  a  bed-cham¬ 
ber,  from  Sansk.  talapa,  a  couch.]  A  species  of  poem 
sung  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  near  the  bridal 
chamber  of  a  newly-married  couple.  Poems  of  this 
character  were  written  by  Anacreon,  Stesichorus,  and 
Pindar.  The  E.  written  by  Catullus  on  the  occasion  of 
the  marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  has  always  been 
much  admired;  and  that  written  by  the  poet  Spenser 
has  been  described  as  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  in  all 
literature. 

Epitlic'lium,  n.  [Gr.  epi,  and  tho.le,  a  teat.]  ( Anat .) 
A  thin  and  delicate  kind  of  cuticle,  like  that  which  covers 
the  nipple.  The  term  is  now  confined  to  the  innermost 
layer  of  the  internal  cavities  and  canals  of  the  body, 
which  is  analogous  to  the  cuticle  of  the  outer  surface. 

Ep'itlieill,  n.  [Gr.  epithema.]  (Med.)  A  lotion;  an 
embrocation  ;  an  external  topical  dressing  applied  to  the 
body. 

Ep  ithet,  n.  [Gr.  epithetos  —  epi,  and  tithemi,  to  place.] 
A  term  expressing  some  real  quality  of  the  thing  to 
which  it  is  applied,  or  an  attribute  expressing  some 
quality  ascribed  to  it.  Epithets  are  often  used  in  poetry 
and  rhetoric,  not  to  make  up  any  essential  part  of  the 
description,  but  only  by  way  of  ornament.  Even  Ilomer 
has  been  found  fault  with  on  this  head,  for  eqiflpping 
every  hero  with  an  E.,  not  according  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  case,  but  to  suit  the  measure  of  bis  verse.  Noth¬ 
ing,  says  Aristotle,  tires  the  reader  more  than  too  great 
aredundancy  of  epithets,  or  epithets  improperly  applied; 
and  yet  nothing  is  so  essential  in  poetry  as  a  proper  use 
of  them.  Epithets  are  also  sometimes  applied  as  sur¬ 
names,  or  as  the  second  appellation  of  persons,  and  were 
anciently  bestowed  very  freely  on  account  of  excellen¬ 
cies  or  defects,  either  of  body  or  mind  —  even  kings 
not  being  exempt  from  them ;  *  as,  Edward  Longshanks, 
Richard  Coeur  do  Lion. 

Epithet,  v.  a.  To  confer  an  epithet  upon,  (r.) 

Epittiet'ic,  a.  [Gr.  epithetikos. ]  Pertaining  to  an  epi¬ 
thet  or  epithets;  containing  or  consisting  of  epithets; 
abounding  with  epithets. 

Epititll'illes,  n.  (Arch.)  A  term  applied  by  some 
writers,  by  way  of  distinction,  to  the  cymatium  on  the 
sloping  or  raking  cornices  of  a  pediment,  which  super¬ 
imposed  moulding  was  frequently  largely  developed, 
and  enriched  with  an  ornamental  pattern. 

Epit'ome,  n. ;  pi.  Epitomes.  [Gr.  epito-me —  epi,  and 
temno,  to  cut.  See  Tome.]  An  abridgment ;  a  brief  sum¬ 
mary  or  abstract  of  any  book  or  writing;  a  compendium. 

Epit'ninist,  n.  An  epitomizer;  one  who  makes  an 
epitome. 

Epit'oniize,  v.  a.  To  cut  off;  to  curtail. 

‘•We  have  epitomized  many  particular  words." — Addison. 

— To  shorten  or  abridge,  as  a  writing  or  discourse;  to  ab¬ 
stract;  to  condense;  to  reduce  into  smaller  compass. 

“  If  the  ladies  took  a  liking  to  such  a  diminutive  race,  we 
should  see  all  maukiud  epitomized." — Addison. 

Epit  utilizer.  n.  A  writer  of  an  epitome;  one  who 
abridges  or  makes  abstracts. 

Ep'itrite,  n.  [Gr.  epitrdos.]  (Gr.  and  Lat.  Pros.)  A 
foot  consisting  of  three  long  syllables  and  one  short  one, 
and  called  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  epitrite,  according  as  the 
short  syllable  stands  as  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  respec¬ 
tively;  as  sdliitdntes,  intcrcdldns,  &c. 

Epit'roehoill,  n.  [Gr.  epi,  and  trochns,  wheel.]  See 
Cycloidal. 

Epit'rope,  n.  ( Rhet .)  A  figure  conveying  a  repetition 
of  a  word  or  words  with  forcible  emphasis. 

Epizo'a.  n.  pi.  ( Z"dl .)  The  name  given  by  Owen  to  a 
class  <>*  parasitic  animals,  which  chiefly  infest  fishes,  | 


and  of  which  the  Linnwan  genus  Lerncta  is  the  type ; 

—  opposed  to  entozodn. 

Epizo'an,  Epizo'on,  n.  [Gr.  epi,  on,  and  zdon,  ani¬ 
mal.]  One  of  the  Epizoa. 

Epizoot'ic.  ».  [Fr.  epizodtique.)  Relating  or  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Epizoa,  or  to  Kpjzooty,  q.  v. 

( Geol.)  Applied  to  such  formations  as  contain  animal 
remains. 

Epizo'iity,  n.  A  generic  name  for  those  diseases  of 
animals  which  manifest  a  common  character,  and  pre¬ 
vail  at  the  same  time  over  considerable  tracts  of  country. 
Like  epidemics,  they  appear  to  depend  upon  some  pecu¬ 
liar  and  not  well-ascertained  atmospheric  causes;  where 
the  cases  are  neglected  or  overcrowded,  they  also  fre¬ 
quently  become  contagious  ;  they  are  apt  to  take  on  a 
low  type  of  fever,  and  are  better  treated  by  supporting 
than  by  reducing  remedies.  Influenza  in  horses,  and 
pleuro-pneumonia  and  vesicular  epizootic  in  cattle,  are 
examples. 

E  INurilms  ITnum.  [Lat.,  one  from  many.]  The 
motto  of  the  United  States  coat-of-arms  (see  Fig.  891). 

Epoch.  Epoclia.  (ep'ok,ep'ok-a,)  n.  [Gr.  epoch-e,  from 
epechd,  to  hold  upon  — epi,  and  echo,  to  hold.]  (Chron.) 
A  fixed  point  of  time  from  which  succeeding  years  are 
numbered;  a  point  from  which  computation  of  years 
begins;  any  fixed  time  or  period;  the  period  when  any¬ 
thing  begins,  or  is  remarkably  prevalent;  period;  sera; 
date;  age. 

“  Scenes  of  war,  and  epochas  of  woe." — Prior . 

(A  Aron.)  The  longitude  or  right  ascension  of  a  planet 
at  any  particular  moment  of  time,  is  simply  called  the 
epoch  of  that  planet,  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  In  order 
to  determine  the  future  position  of  a  planet  in  the 
heavens  at  any  particular  period,  it  is  necessary  to 
reckon  from  its  epoch,  or  known  longitude  at  a  certain 
point  of  past  time. 

Ep'oclial,  a.  Relating  or  belonging  to  an  epoch : 
characteristic  of  an  epoch. 

Epode,  (ep'dd,)  n.  [Gr .epo.de — epi,  and  ode,  an  ode. 
See  Ode.]  (Lit.)  In  the  strophic  choruses  of  the  Greek 
drama,  the  last  portion  following  the  strophe  and  anti¬ 
strophe  is  so  called.  The  name  of  Epodes,  applied  to  a 
book  of  Horace's  poems,  merely  signifies  supplementary 
odes. 

Epod'ic,  a.  [Gr.  epodikos.]  Relating  to  or  resembling 
an  epode. 

Ep'ony  ill.  Ep'ony  me,  n.  [Gr.  epi,  anil  onoma,  name  ] 
A  name  derived  from  an  individual’s  patronymic,  and 
applied  to  a  people,  region,  &e. 

Epon  ymous,  a.  Bestowing  a  person's  name  to  a 
people,  country,  Ac. 

Epopee,  (op-o-pe’,)  n.  [Fr.;  Gr.  epopoiia — epos,  a  word, 
an  epic  poem,  and  poied,  to  make.]  (Lit.)  An  epic  poem ; 
the  history,  action,  or  fable  which  makes  the  subject  of 
an  epic  poem.  —  See  Epic. 

E'pos,  n.  [Gr.]  An  epic  poem;  an  epopee. 

Lp'piilg.  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Rockingham  Co.,  on  Lamprey  River,  abt.  30  m. 
S.E.  of  Concord;  pop.  abt.  1,700. 

Eprouvette,  (a-prod-vet1 ,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  cprouver.] 
(Gunnery!)  An  apparatus  by  which  the  strength  of  gun¬ 
powder  is  ascertained.  There  are  two  methods  of  doing 
this,  the  first  being  effected  by  what  is  called  the  gun-E., 
and  the  second  by  the  mortar- E.  The  latter  is  by  no 
means  an  accurate  test  for  comparing  the  strength  of 
different  kinds  of  powder,  unless  the  grain  of  all  the 
sorts  to  be  tried  be  of  the  same  size.  A  small  charge  is 
put  into  a  mortar,  and  a  suitable  spherical  iron  case-shot 
is  placed  upon  it;  the  charge  is  then  exploded,  and  the 
distance  to  which  the  projectile  is  thrown  is  carefully 
measured.  The  range  obtained  is  of  course  greater  or 
less  according  to  the  strength  of  the  powder.  In  the 
gun-E.  a  gun  is  attached  to  an  iron  rod  at  its  centre  of 
gravity,  or  point  at  which  the  gun  would  exactly  balance 
if  placed  across  a  horizontal  bar.  The  upper  part  of  the 
rod  is  fastened  to  a  horizontal  bar,  the  ends  of  which 
rest  in  sockets,  and  which  forms  an  axis,  about  which 
the  whole  apparatus  may  swing  backwards  and  forwards 
when  set  in  motion.  From  the  lower  part  of  the  gun, 
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and  in  a  continuous  vertical  line  with  the  bar  by  which 
it  is  suspended,  a  rod  of  iron  projects,  the  point  of  which 
works  in  a  groove  cut  in  a  piece  of  wood  fixed  below  it, 
in  the  form  of  the  arc  of  a  circle,  whose  centre  is  in  the 
axis,  around  which  the  whole  machine  oscillates.  This 
groove  is  filled  with  a  soft  substance.  The  gun  is  loaded 
with  a  carefully-measured  charge  of  powder;  and  when 
fired,  the  recoil  of  the  gun  causes  the  point  of  the  rod 
projecting  from  the  under  part  to  describe  a  line  on  the 
soft  substance  in  the  groove,  the  measurement  of  which 
determines  the  strength  of  the  powder.  Sometimes  a 
brass  quadrant  is  fixed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  rod  by 
which  the  gun  is  suspended,  on  which  the  extent  of  the 
recoil  is  marked  by  an  index.  —  The  ordinary  E.  is  an 
instrument  shaped  like  a  small  pistol,  without  a  barrel 
(Fig.  952),  and  having  its  breech-chamber  closed  by  a  flat 


plate  connected  with  a  strong  spring.  On  the  explosion 
of  the  powder  against  the  plate,  it  is  driven  back  to  a 
distance  indexed  according  to  the  strength  of  the  powder, 
and  is  retained  by  a  ratchet-wheel  at  its  extreme  state 
of  propulsion. 

Ep'som,  a  small  town  of  England,  on  the  margin  of  the 
Barnstead  Downs,  in  Surrey,  15  m.  S.S.VV.  of  London: 
pop.  5,478. —  On  the  Downs,  1%  in.  S.  from  the  town, 
the  famous  E.  horse-races  are  held  yearly.  They  last  4 
days,  and  as  many  as  1,000,000  persons  olten  assemble  t<? 
witness  the  most  important  of  them.  —  See  Derby  (The). 

Ep  som,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of  Merri 
mac  co.,  abt.  8  in.  S.E.  of  Concord. 

Ep'somite,  n.  (Min.)  Epsom-sai.t,  q.  v. 

Ep  som-salt,  n.  ( Chem .)  Sulphate  of  magnesia.  It 
exists  in  the  mineral  waters  at  Epsoin,  Eng.,  wliencl 
the  name;  also  at  Sedlitz,  and  Saidschutz  in  Bohemia. 
It  also  occurs  as  a  fibrous  or  capillary  efflorescence  on 
rocks  in  mines,  caves,  and  elsewhere.  In  the  mines  of 
Idria  it  occurs  in  silky  fibres,  and  is  called  hair-salt  by 
the  workmen.  It  is  found  adhering  in  loose  masses 
to  the  roof  of  Mammoth  Cave,  Ky.,  and  covers  some  of 
the  California  plains  E.  of  San  Diego.  It  is  obtained 
artificially  by  treating  calcined  dolomite  with  sulphuric 
acid. 

Epu'li*.  n.  [Gr.  epoulis,  a  gum-boil.]  (Med.)  A  small 
tubercle  on  the  gums. 

Epu  tones,  (ep-u-ld'nes,)n.pl.  [Lat.]  (Rom.  Hist.)  Priests, 
appointed  first  in  19b  B.C.,  to  attend  to  the  epulum  Jovis, 
or  banquets  of  Jupiter  and  the  other  gods.  They  formed 
one  of  the  four  great  religions  corporations  at  Rome,  the 
other  three  being  the  Augurs,  I’ontijices,  and  Quinde- 
centrin'. 

Epulot'ic,  n.  [Gr.  epi,  and  (rule,  a  scar.]  (Med.)  An 
application  which  promotes  the  cicatrizing  and  healing 
of  sores ;  —  hence  the  epulotic  ointments  of  old  pharmacy. 

— a.  Tending  to  cicatrize  and  heal. 

Epotides,  (e-pot' i-des,)  n.  pi.  [Gr.]  In  ancient  naval 
architecture,  two  thick  blocks  of  wood,  resembling  ears, 
placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  prow  of  a  galley,  for 
warding  off  the  blows  of  the  rostra  of  an  enemy’s  vessel. 

Epu  ration,  n.  [Lat.  e,  and  purare,  to  purify.]  A 
purification. 

Epu  re,  (d-pur',)  n.  [Fr.]  Model  or  plan  of  a  building. 

Ep'wortll,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Dubuque  co.,  abt. 
19  m.  W.  of  Dubuque. 

Equallil'ity,  n.  [Lat.  <r quabilitas.]  State  or  quality 
of  being  equable;  equality;  continued  equality  at  all 
times,  in  velocity,  movement,  mind,  or  temper;  even¬ 
ness;  uniformity. 

Equable,  (e'kwarbl,)  a.  [Lat.  cequabilis,  from  a  quo,  to 
make  equal,  from  cequus,  equal.]  That  appears  on  com¬ 
parison  to  be  fully  equal ;  equal  and  uniform  at  all  times; 
even;  smooth;  steady;  undisturbed;  unruffled;  as,  an 
equable  temper. 

E.  motion  is  that  by  which  equal  spaces  are  passed 
over  in  equal  times. 

E'qualilenesN,  n.  State  of  being  equable. 

E'quably,  adv.  In  an  equable  or  uniform  manner. 

E'quador.  Repuplic  of.  See  Ecuador. 

Equal,  (e'kwal,)  a.  [Lat.  ccqualis,  from  sequo  —  icquus, 
level;  probable  root,  Sansk.  eka.~\  Of  the  same  extent, 
magnitude,  measure,  or  degree,  when  compared ;  the 
same  in  weight,  number,  or  condition;  the  same  in  mo¬ 
tion,  space,  or  time ;  the  same  in  qualities ;  corresponding. 

o  Equal  lot  may  join  us  ;  equal  joy,  as  equal  love." — Milton. 

— Not  variable;  even;  equable;  uniform;  as,  an  equal 
temper. — Being  in  just  proportion;  proportionate; 
commensurate ;  adequate ;  as,  he  is  not  equal  to  the 
duty  imposed.  —  Impartial;  fair;  just;  equitable;  as, 
an  equal  condition.  —  Indifferent;  feeling  or  possessing 
the  same  degree  of  interest ;  as,  his  likes  and  dislikes 
are  equal  to  me. 

— n.  One  not  inferior  or  superior  to  another;  having  the 
same  or  a  similar  age,  rank,  station,  office,  talents, 
strength,  &c. ;  as,  she  has  not  her  equal. 

— 1>.  a.  To  make  equal  to ;  to  make  like  ;  to  equalize  ;  to 
raise  to  the  same  rank,  state,  or  estimation  with ;  to  be¬ 
come  or  be  equal  to. 

"  One  whose  all  not  equals  Edward’s  moiety."  —  Shaks. 

—To  recompense  fully;  to  make  equivalent  to. —  To  an¬ 
swer  in  lull  proportion ;  to  be  of  like  excellence  or 
beauty  as. 

Equal'ity.  n.  [Lat.  cequalitas  ;  Fr.  igalitd.]  State  or 
quality  of  being  equal  or  alike  in  anything;  likeness; 
correspondence  in  condition ;  as,  to  be  on  a  footing  of 
equality. — Uniformity ;  similarity  ;  plainness;  as,  equal¬ 
ity  of  surface.— Sameness  in  state,  condition,  or  course  ; 
as,  equality  of  constitution. 

(Math.)  Exact  concord  of  quantity  between  two 
magnitudes,  denoted  by  the  sign  :=  :  as,  for  instance, 

”  —  V  conveys  the  meaning  that  0  contains  an  identical 
number  of  units  with  y. 

(Law.)  Likeness  in  possessing  the  same  rights,  and 
being  liable  to  the  same  duties.  Persons  are  all  equal 
before  the  law,  whatever  adventitious  advantages  some 
may  possess  over  others.  All  persons  are  protected  by 
the  law,  and  obedience  to  it  is  required  from  all. 

Equal  ity.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Gallatin  co..  on 
.Saline  creek,  about  187  m.  S.  S.  E.  of  Springfield.  Pop 
(1897)  about  700.  ' 

Equal'ity,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Barren  co. 

Equalization,  n.  [Fr.  £galisation.\  Act  of  equal¬ 
izing,  or  state  of  being  equalized. 

E  q  utilize,  v.  a.  [Fr.  egaliser.]  To  make  equal  or  alike: 
to  make  even  or  uniform;  as,  to  equalize  accounts. — 
To  bring  or  reduce  to  an  equality. 

“  It  could  not  equalize  the  hundredth  part 
Of  what  her  eyes  have  kindled  in  my  heart."  —  Waller. 

Equally,  adv.  In  an  equal  manner;  evenly;  uni¬ 
formly  ;  as,  they  are  equally  matched. 
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F.  qnalnoss,  n.  A  state  of  being  corresponding  or 
equal ;  equality.  —  Evenness:  uniformity. 

Eqiiail'gulur,  a.  Having  equal  angles. 

Eqiuiuini'ity,  n.  [Lat.  sequanimitas —  iequus,  equal, 
even,  and  animus,  mind.  See  Animate.]  Evenness  of 
mind;  uniformity  and  steadiness  of  temper  ;  that  calm 
disposition  or  firmness  of  mind  which  is  not  easily 
elated  or  depressed;  as,  nothing  can  shake  his  equa¬ 
nimity. 

1'1'q mult,  n.  [Lat.  sequo,  I  make  equal.]  ( Ptolemaic  As- 
tron.)  Among  the  ancients  this  term  denoted  a  circle 
which  was  cunceived  to  be  described  in  the  plane  of  the 
deferent  or  eccentric,  for  regulating  and  adjusting  cer¬ 
tain  motions  of  the  planets,  and  reducing  them  to  easier 
calculation. 

Equate',  v.a.  [Lat.  sequo,  fequatus.]  To  make  equal; 
to  reduce  to  an  equation;  to  reduce  to  mean  time  or 
motion  ;  as,  to  equate  distances. 

Equation,  ( e-kwd'shon ,)  n.  [Fr.  equation  ;  Lat.  sequa- 
tto.\  (Math.)  A  term  given  to  the  symbolical  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  quality  of  two  quantities.  The  sign  =, 
placed  between  the  two  quantities,  signifies  that  they 
are  equal.  Thus  5x-|-10  =  25,  is  an  E.  expressing  the 
equality  of  the  quantities  5x+10  and  25.  A  simple  E. 
is  that  which  contains  only  the  first  power  of  the  un¬ 
known  quantity  or  quantities.  Pure  equations  of  the 
higher  degrees  are  those  which  contain  the  square  or 
any  higher  power  of  the  unknown  quantity,  and  are 
divided  into  two  classes — pure  and  affected.  A  pure 
E.  is  that  in  which  only  one  power  of  the  unknown 
quantity  is  involved;  and  an  affected  E.  is  that  in 
which  different  powers  of  the  unknown  quantity  are 
involved.  Thus,  ax'1  —  b  is  a  pure  E.,  and  ax2  j-  bx 
—  c  is  an  affected  E.  An  affected  quadratic  E.  is 
that  which  contains  the  square  of  the  unknown 
quantity  and  also  the  unknown  quantity  itself.  An  E. 
is  said  to  be  algebraic  when  the  operations  to  which 
the  unknown  quantity  x  is  subjected  do  not  transcend 
the  ordinary  algebraical  operations  of  addition,  sub¬ 
traction,  multiplication,  division,  involution,  and  evolu¬ 
tion  ;  in  other  cases  the  E.  is  termed  transcendent,  and 
receives  the  distinctive  names  of  exponential,  logarith¬ 
mic,  trigonometrical ,  <Sic.,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
functions  of  x  which  it  involves.  An  algebraic  E.  is 
further  said  to  be  rational  and  integral  when,  in  it,  the 
unknown  quantity  neither  appears  in  the  denominator 
of  a  fraction  nor  under  any  radical  sign.  It  is  evident 
that  every  algebraic  E.  can  he  rendered  rational  and 
integral  by  means  of  appropriate  transformations.  See 
Binomial  Equation  ;  Reciprocal  Equation. 

(Astron.)  The  difference  between  the  apparent  and 
mean  motion  of  the  sun.  See  Equation  of  Time. 

J’ersonal  Equation.  (Astron.)  The  interval  of  time 
by  which  an  observer,  on  the  average  of  a  number  of 
observations,  notes  a  phenomenon  before  or  after  the 
instant  assumed  to  be  that  of  its  actual  occurrence. 

Equation  of  a  Curve.  (Math.)  An  equation  de¬ 
monstrating  the  existent  relation  between  the  co-or¬ 
dinates  of  every  point  in  the  curve. 

Equation  of  Condition.  (Math.)  See  Differ¬ 
ential  Calculus. 

Equation  of  the  Centre.  (Astron.)  The  quan¬ 
tity  by  which  the  true  longitude  of  the  earth  differs 
from  the  mean  longitude. 

Equation  of  the  Eq  uinox.  (Astron.)  The 
difference  between  the  mean  and  apparent  places  of  the 
equinox. 

Equa'tion  of  Payments.  (Arith.)  The  method 
of  d  lermining  the  mean  time  of  payment  of  various 
sums  falling  due  at  different  times. 

Equa'tion  of  Time.  (Astron.)  The  difference  ex¬ 
pressed  in  mean  solar  time,  between  the  true  or  ap¬ 
parent  right  ascension  of  the  sun  and  its  mean  right 
ascension.  It  may  be  somewhat  popularly  defined  as 
the  difference  between  the  times  indicated  by  an  accu¬ 
rately  constructed  sun-dial  and  a  well-regulated  clock. 
The  E  of  T.  arises  from  the  combined  operation  of  all 
the  causes  which  tend  to  produce  inequalities  of  the 
sun's  motion  in  right  ascension.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  eccentricity  of  the  earth’s  orbit,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  sun's  motion  in  longitude  is  unequal.  The 
second  is  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  arcs  of  the  ecliptic  and  equator,  counting 
from  the  intersection  of  these  circles  to  the  meridian, 
are,  in  general,  unequal.  A  third,  but  comparatively 
unimportant,  cause  arises  from  the  perturbations  of  the 
moon  and  planets.  The  E.  of  T.  is  at  its  maximum  abt. 
the  beginning  of  Nov.,  when  it  amounts  to  about  16 
min.  16  sec.;  and  is  subtractive,  that  is  to  say,  the  clock 
is  faster  than  the  dial  by  that  quantity.  At  four  times 
in  the  year,  the  equation  vanishes,  or  the  clock-time 
and  the  dial-time  agree.  This  happens  about  the  25th 
Dec.,  16th  April,  16th  June,  and  1st  Sept.  But  these 
epochs,  depending  on  the  longitude  of  the  sun's  peri¬ 
gee,  are  subject  to  some  variation. 

Equator,  (e.-kwd'ter,)  n.  [Fr. equateur ;  T,.  Lat.  sequator, 
from  aequo,  to  make  equal.]  (Qeog.)  The  great  circle 
of  the  terrestrial  sphere  which  is  everywhere  equally 
distant  from  the  two  poll's,  and  divides  the  earth  into 
the  N.  and  S.  hemispheres.  Terrestrial  longitudes  are 
measured  on  the  E.  or  some  of  its  parallel  circles,  com¬ 
mencing  from  some  arbitrary  point — most  nations  adopt¬ 
ing  the  meridian  which  passes  through  their  capital  city. 
Latitudes  are  counted  from  the  E.  along  the  meridian. 

(Astron.)  The  great  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere,  of 
which  the  plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the 
earth’s  diurnal  motion.  When  the  sun  is  in  its  plane, 
the  days  and  nights  are  equal  everywhere.  The  E.  di¬ 
vides  the  sphere  into  the  N.  and  S.  hemispheres,  and 
the  apparent  diurnal  motions  of  all  the  celestial  bodies 
are  performed  in  circles  which  are  parallel  to  it.  The 


right  ascensions  are  measured  on  the  E. ;  and  the  dec¬ 
linations  on  circles  which  intersect  it  at  right  angles. 
The  E.,  in  the  heavens,  is  often  styled  the  equinoctial. 

( Geog  )  Name  given  in  1874  to  those  provinces  of  the 
Upper  Nile  and  Lake  region,  in  Central  Africa,  lately 
annexed  to  Egypt.  An  extent  of  territory  larger  than 
that  portion  of  the  U.  S.  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Eqilitto'rial,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  equator. 

— n.  (Astron.)  An  astronomical  telescope,  (see  Fig.  223,) 
mounted  for  the  purpose  of  continuously  observing  and 
noting  the  right  ascension  and  declination  of  a  celestial 
body  situated  in  any  part  of  the  visible  heavens.  The 
principal  axis  of  the  equatorial  mounting  is  parallel  to 
the  earth's  axis,  and  by  means  of  this  construction  it  is 
possible  to  follow  a  star  from  rising  and  setting  by 
driving  the  telescope,  either  by  hand  or  machinery, 
westward,  at  the  same  rate  at  which  the  earth's  motion 
carries  it  eastward.  On  the  polar  axis  there  is  fixed  a 
graduated  circle,  the  plane  of  which  is  perpendicular  to 
the  polar  axis,  and  therefore  parallel  to  the  earth’s 
equator.  This  is  called  the  hour  circle,  and  is  furnished 
with  two  indices.  If  one  be  set  to  sidereal  time  at  the 
place  of  observation,  which  of  course  represents  the 
right  ascension  of  the  part  of  the  heavens  then  crossing 
the  meridian,  the  other  index  will  show  the  right  as¬ 
cension  of  the  part  of  the  heavens  to  which  the  telescope 
points.  In  this  manner  the  right  ascension  of  a  comet, 
for  instance,  may  be  at  once  found,  or  the  telescope 
may  be  pointed  to  any  given  right  ascension.  But  the 
telescope  itself  is  attached  to  another  axis,  called  the 
declination  axis,  at  right  angles  to  the  former  one  ;  and 
to  this  axis  is  also  attached  at  right  angles  another 
circle,  the  declination  circle.  The  plane  of  the  second 
circle  and  of  the  telescope’s  motion  in  declination  is  thus 
in  all  positions  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  first 
or  equatorial  circle.  Now  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  from 
this  general  description,  that  when  the  telescope  is 
pointed  to  a  star,  the  angle  between  the  direction  of  the 
telescope  and  the  polar  axis  is  equal  to  the  polar  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  star ;  and  by  setting  the  index  of  the  de¬ 
clination  circle  to  zero  when  the  telescope  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  polar  axis,  the  declination  of  a  star  is 
registered  in  all  positions  of  the  instrument;  conse¬ 
quently,  when  a  motion  is  given  to  the  polar  axis  with¬ 
out  altering  the  position  of  the  telescope  on  the  de¬ 
clination  circle,  the  point  to  which  the  telescope  is  di¬ 
rected  will  always  lie  in  the  small  circle  of  the  heavens 
coincident  with  a  star’s  diurnal  path;  and  hence,  if  the 
motion  communicated  to  the  polar  axis  be  equal  to  the 
earth's  diurnal  rotation,  a  star  will  remain  constantly 
in  the  field.  This  motion  of  rotation  is  communicated 
to  the  instrument  by  clock-work. —  See  Telescope. 

Equator'ial  Cur'rent.  (Ilydrog.)  The  heated  sur¬ 
face  waters  of  the  tropical  regions  of  the  Atlautic  are 
driven  by  the  trade  winds  to  the  west,  producing  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  some  strength,  first  distinctly  traceable  off  the 
coast  of  Africa  near  the  equator,  and  extending  across 
the  ocean  to  the  shores  cf  South  America.  Its  breadth, 
at  first  only  150  miles,  becomes  three  times  as  great 
when  it  approaches  the  South  American  continent.  It 
has  a  mean  velocity  of  36  miles  a  day,  but  at  certain 
seasons  and  in  some  parts  of  its  course  a  speed  of  more 
than  3%  miles  a  hour  has  been  recorded.  The  waters 
of  the  E.  C.,  reaching  South  America,  heap  themselves 
up  against  its  obstructive  shores,  a  minor  portion  flowing 
off  southward  as  a  South  Atlantic  current,  while  the 
major  portion,  through  the  configuration  of  the  Brazil¬ 
ian  coast,  are  diverted  northward  and  make  their  way 
into  the  Caribbean  Sea  through  the  passages  in  the 
Windward  Islands.  Thence  they  flow  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  principally  through  the  Yucatan  Channel, 
where  (he  waters  become  heaped  up  until  they  are  3  feet 
4  inches  higher  than  the  waters  of  the  same  gulf  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  This  heaping  up  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  force  which  causes  their  steady  outflow  through 
the  straits  of  Florida,  whence  their  waters  emerge  into 
the  Atlantic  as  the  Gulf  Stream  (q.  v.),  which  has  here  a 
width  of  50  miles  and  a  depth  of  350  fathoms.  The 
heated  surface  waters  thus  steadily  driven  westward  are 
replaced  by  colder  waters  drawn  inward  along  the  coast 
of  Africa,  to  be  in  their  turn  heated  and  forced  west¬ 
ward  by  the  trade  winds.  In  the  Pacific  a  similar  E.  C. 
makes  its  way  from  the  American  shores  to  those  of 
Asia  and  Australia,  producing  similar  effects. 

Equato'rially,  adv.  So  as  to  have  the  motions  of  an 
equatorial. — In  a  line  w  ith  the  equator. 

Eqiies'trian,  a.  [Fr.  equestre ;  Lat.  equester,  from 
eques.  a  horseman.]  Pertaining  to  horses  or  to  horse¬ 
manship;  relating  to  the  manege;  as,  equestrian  skill. 
—  Habitually  employing  a  horse;  as,  an  equestrian  set 
of  people.  —  Celebrated  by  hor'e-racing ;  as  .equestrian 
feats.  —  Representing  a  person  mounted  on  horseback; 
as,  an  equestrian  statue.  — Relating  or  pertaining  to  the 
Roman  equites,  q.v. 

— n.  One  who  rides  on  horseback ;  a  rider;  a  horseman. 

(Dr  'in.)  A  circus-rider. 

Eques'trianimm,  n.  Horsemanship;  skill  in  the 
manege;  as.  a  dashing  feat  of  equestrianism. 

Equestrienne,  n.  A  lady  rider;  a  female  skilled  in 
equestrianism. 

Equiangiilar,  ( e-kwi-ang'gu-le.r ,)  a.  [Fr.  equiangle; 
Lat.  iequus,  and  angulus.  See  Angle.]  (Math.)  In  Geom¬ 
etry,  two  or  more  figures  of  the  same  kind  (usually  rec¬ 
tilinear)  are  said  to  lie  equiangular  when  the  angles  of 
the  one,  taken  consecutively,  are  respectively  equal  to 
the  angles  of  the  other.  A  single  figure  is  also  said  to  be 
equiangular  when  all  its  angles  have  the  same  magnitude. 

Equiangular  Spiral,  n.  (Math.)  A  name  some¬ 
times  given  to  the  logarithmic  spiral  in  consequence  of 
its  having  the  property  of  cutting,  at  the  same  angle, 
all  its  nolar  radii  vectores. —  See  Logarithmic  Spiral. 


Equibal'ance,  v.  a.  [Lat.  iequus,  and  Eng.  balance.] 
To  possess  an  equal  weight  with  something;  to  equipon¬ 
derate. 

— n.  Equal  weight ;  counterpoise. 

Equiria*,  (e'kwe-de,)  n.pl.  [From  Lat.  equus.  a  horse.] 
(Zobl.)  The  Horse  family,  belonging  to  the  order  Pachi- 
dermata.  Its  most  striking  character  consists  in  the 
structure  of  the  feet,  which  are  composed  of  but  a  single 
finger  or  toe  terminating  each  extremity,  and  encased 
in  a  horny  sheath  or  shoe.  Besides  this  well-developed 
toe,  however,  the  E.  possess  on  each  side  of  the  meta¬ 
carpus  and  metatarsus  two  small  rudimentary  processes, 
which  represent  two  lateral  toes.  The  structure  of  the 
leg-bones  is  much  the  same  as  in  the  generality  of  the 
mammalia,  except  that  the  humerus  and  femur  are 
comparatively  short,  and  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm 
and  shank,  which  are  much  longer,  are  partially  anchy- 
losed  together,  so  that  no  rotary  motion  of  these  bones 
can  take  place.  The  bones  of  the  carpus  and  tarsus  are 
large  and  solid,  and  resemble  the  bones  of  the  other 
mammalia  in  their  general  arrangement.  Beyond  these 
we  find  a  single  elongated  metatarsal  bone,  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  middle  toe.  This  is  completed  by  three 
phalanges,  of  which  the  last  bears  the  single  horny 
hoof.  This  family  is  distinguished  from  all  other  ani¬ 
mals  by  its  undivided  hoof,  formed  of  the  two  anterior 
toes  soldered  together,  its  simple  stomach,  and  its  fe¬ 
male  having  the  teats  placed  on  the  pubes.  It  may  be 
divided  into  two  very  distinct  types  of  form :  the  one 
the  asses  and  the  zebras,  which  are  always  more  or 
less  banded  with  blackish-brown,  and  have  always  a  dis¬ 
tinct  dorsal  line,  the  tail  only  bristly  at  the  end,  and 
have  warts  only  on  the  arms,  and  none  on  the  hind 
legs;  and  the  true  horses,  which  are  not  banded,  have 
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no  dorsal  line,  are  furnished  with  warts  on  their  arms 
and  legs,  and  have  long  hair  on  the  tail  from  its  insertion 
to  its  extremity.  The  skull  of  the  E.  is  of  an  elongated 
form,  the  jaws  being  well  developed,  the  lower  one 
especially  being  of  great  strength  and  power.  Both 
jaws  are  provided  with  six  incisor  teeth  ;  small  canines 
are  also  present  in  both  jaws  in  the  males,  but  in  the 
females  these  teeth  are  usually  rudimentary  or  quite 
deficient.  The  molars  are  six  on  each  side  in  each  jaw ; 
their  worn  surface  is  flat,  and  exhibits  a  complicated 
pattern  of  enamel,  generally  of  a  lunate  form.  Between 
the  molars  and  incisors  there  is  a  considerable  space, 
and  in  this  space  is  fitted  the  bit  by  which  the  animal  is 
guided.  The  hair  with  which  the  skin  is  clothed  is 
short  on  the  general  surface,  but  attaining  a  consider¬ 
able  length  on  the  ridge  of  the  neck  and  on  the  tail. 
The  eye  is  rather  large  and  full,  and  the  external  ears 
elongated,  upright,  and  pointed.  The  most  important 
species  belonging  to  this  family  is.  without  doubt, 
equus  caballus,  the  Horse,  q.  v.  The  other  principal 
species  or  genera  are  the  Ass,  the  Zebra,  the  Onager, 
and  the  Quagga,  q.  v. 

liquid  if  'ferent,  a.  [Lat.  iequus,  ami  differens.]  Equal¬ 
ly  proportional. 

Equidis'tanee.  n.  Equal  distance. 

Equidistant,  a.  [Lat.  aquas,  and  distans.  Fee  Dis¬ 
tant.]  Being  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  same  point, 
person,  or  thing. 

Equidistantly,  adv.  At  the  same  or  an  equal  dis¬ 
tance. 

E'quiform,  a.  [Fr.  equiforme.]  Presenting  the  same 
form. 

Eqniform'ity,  n.  Uniform  equality  ;  as,  “  equiform - 
ity  of  motion.” 

Equilat'eral,  a.  [Lat.  sequus,  and  lateralis— -tutus,  a 
side.  See  Lateral.]  (Geom.)  A  rectilineal  figure  is  said 
to  be  equilateral  when  all  its  sides  are  equal.  If,  more¬ 
over,  its  angles  are  all  equal,  it  is  called  regular.  Every 
equilateral  figure  inscribed  in  a  circle  is  necessary  equi¬ 
angular,  and  therefore  regular.  The  converse  theorem, 
however,  is  only  true  for  polygons  with  an  odd  number 
of  sides.  Equiangular  inscribed  polygons  with  an  even 
number  of  sides,  if  not  equilateral,  will  at  least  have 
every  alternate  side  equal. 

Equilateral  bivalve.  (Conch.)  A  shell  is  so  called  when 
a  transverse  line  drawn  through  the  apex  of  the  umbo 
bisects  the  valve  into  twe  equal  and  symmetrical  parts 
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Equilateral  hyperbola.  (Math.)  An  hyperbola  having 
equal  axes. 

Equilateral  hyperbolic  paraboloid.  (Math.)  A  quadric 
conoidal  surface  generated  by  a  right  line  which,  during 
its  motion,  rests  upon  two  other  right  lines  or  directrices, 
to  one  of  which  it  always  remains  perpendicular.  See 
Quadric. 

— n.  A  figure  presenting  equal  sides. 

£(|uilil>'rate.  v.  a.  [Lat.  cequus,  and  libro,  libratus,  to 
weigh.  See  Librate.J  To  keep  in  equipoise ;  to  balance 
equally;  to  keep  even  with  equal  weight  on  both  sides; 
as,  an  equilibrated  magnetic  needle. 

Equilibration,  n.  State  of  being  equally  balanced 
or  equipoised. 

Eq  ti  i  I  i  h'rious,  a.  Equally  balanced. 

Equili b'riously,  adv.  Having  equal  poise. 

Equilibrist,  n.  One  who  practises  the  balancing  of 
himself  in  hazardous  and  unnatural  positions;  as,  “an 
equilibrist  and  rope-dancer,” 

Eq  ui  li  b'riiy.  n.  State  of  preserving  an  equal  poisw  or 
balance;  equilibrium. 

Equ  i  I  ib'riimi,  n.  [Fr.  equilibre ;  Lat.  cequus,  and  lib¬ 
ra,  a  balance.]  Equipoise;  equality  of  weight  or  force ; 
state  of  rest  produced  by  two  or  more  mutually  counter¬ 
acting  forces.  —  Just  poise  or  balance;  equilibrity  of  any 
object.  See  Gravity,  (Centre  of.) 

—Equal  balancing  of  the  mind  between  motives  or  reasons ; 
equal  diffusion  or  distribution  of  thought. 

(Fine  Arts.)  The  just  place  or  balance  of  a  figure,  or 
other  object,  so  that  it  may  appear  to  stand  firmly.  Also 
the  due  equipoise  of  objects,  lights,  shadows,  Ac.,  against 
each  other  by  some  striking  features.  This  quality  is 
obvious  in  the  works  of  nature,  as  well  in  the  human 
form  as  in  landscape.  In  the  latter,  for  instance,  the 
sun  is  generally  the  medium  of  producing  it  by  strong 
contrasts  of  light  and  shadow. 

— In  Architecture,  the  same  means  are  employed  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  most  striking  effects. 

(Polit.)  See  Balance  of  Power. 

In  equilibria.  [Lat.]  In  a  state  of  equipoise  or  equilib¬ 
rium. 

Equilibrium  of  Arches.  (Arch.)  This  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  is  treated  in  that  part  ol  mathematical  sci¬ 
ence  called  Statics.  In  this  the  conditions  are  considered 
in  which  any  body,  or  number  of  bodies,  will  remain  in 
a  state  of  rest  under  the  influence  of  forces  that  act  in 
opposite  directions,  and  mutually  counteract  each  other. 
It  is  evident  that  the  conditions  of  E.  can  be  considered 
in  theory  only,  as  the  slightest  possible  addition  to  either 
of  the  counteracting  forces  would  immediately  give  it  a 
preponderating  influence,  and  destroy  the  state  of  bal¬ 
ance.  In  investigating  the  E.  of  A.,  we  must  imagine 
the  surfaces  of  the  voussoirs  to  be  perfectly  smooth,  and 
friction  must  be  altogether  disregarded,  so  that  each 
stone  may  be  considered  to  be  sustained  by  the  pressure 
of  those  on  either  side  of  it,  acting,  under  these  con¬ 
ditions,  in  directions  perpendicular  to  their  surfaces. 
The  theory  on  which  the  E.of  A.  depends  is  briefly  this, 
that  the  weights  of  the  voussoirs  of  which  it  is  composed 
must  be  in  the  same  proportion  to  each  other  as  the 
sections  of  the  chord  of  the  arch,  which  are  made  by 
producing  the  lines  which  represent  the  junctures  of  the 


Fig.  954.  —  principal  forms  of  arches. 


1,  semi-circular ;  2,  elliptic  ;  3,  4.  7.  horse-shoe ;  5.  stilted ;  6,  seg¬ 
mental  ;  R,  segmental  pointed  ;  9,  ID.  treroil ;  11,  equilateral  :  li, 
lancet;  13,  cinquefoil ;  14,  trefoil ;  15,  multifoil. 


sides  of  the  voussoirs  to  the  centre  from  which  the  line 
of  intrados  is  described,  supposing  the  arch  to  be  a  seg¬ 
mental  arch.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the  perpendicular 
passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  any  part  of  the 
arch  should  pass  through  a  parallelogram  formed  by 
lines  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  sides  of  the  part  in 
question  from  their  extremities.  In  such  an  arch  the 
voussoirs  at  the  crown  would  be  the  least  in  depth,  and 
each  successive  voussoir,  from  the  crown  toward  the 
piers,  would  increase  in  thickness,  so  that  the  line  of 
the  extrados  would  not  be  described  from  the  same  cen¬ 
tre  as  that  from  which  the  line  of  intrados  has  been  de¬ 
scribed.  The  slightest  alteration  of  the  weight  of  any  of 
the  voussoirs  of  such  an  arch  as  this,  in  which  the  stones 
that  compose  it  are  supposed  to  be  supported  without 
friction,  would  cause  it  to  be  overturned ;  but  when  fric¬ 
tion  is  taken  into  account,  it  is  plain  that  an  arch,  which 
would  remain  in  equilibrium  under  the  conditions  above 
stated,  if  they  could  exist  in  practice,  would  then  be 
capable  of  sustaining  a  great  amount  of  superincumbent 
pressure ;  and,  indeed,  pressure  on  the  arch  tends  to 
make  it  stronger,  by  increasing  the  friction  by  which 
the  pressure  on  it  is  resisted.  The  theory  of  the  E.  of 
domes  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  E.  of  A.,  if  we 
consider  the  dome  to  consist  of  a  series  of  exactly  equal 
and  opposite  slices,  that  are  formed  by  planes  passing 
perpendicularly  through  the  axis  at  a  small  angle  to 
each  other,  and  which  support  each  other  at  the  crown, 
being,  in  fact,  a  number  of  balanced  arches,  each  of 
which  would  preserve  its  equilibrium,  if  it  were  left 
standing  alone.  But  in  the  dome,  E.  will  be  maintained, 
and  the  structure  will  be  stronger,  if  the  weight  of  the 
upper  part  of  each  of  such  a  series  of  contiguous  balanced 
arches  be  greater  than  that  which  would  be  required  to 
preserve  E.  in  a  balanced  arch  of  similar  form  stauding 
alone ;  because  every  stone  in  each  circular  and  horizon¬ 
tal  course,  or  each  of  the  whole  series  of  the  opposite 
parts  of  the  balanced  arches,  exerts  a  lateral  pressure 
on  those  on  either  side  of  it,  and  their  tendency  to  fall 
inwards  locks  the  whole  structure  tightly  together.  To 
insure  the  E.  of  an  arch,  friction  being  disregarded,  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  bring  the  weight  of  the  voussoirs 
composing  the  crown  up  to  a  certain  limit,  which  must 
not  be  increased  or  diminished  in  any  way ;  but  in  the 
dome,  E.  will  be  maintained,  for  the  reasons  above  stated, 
when  the  weight  of  the  upper  portion  of  each  of  the 
series  of  arches  of  which  it  may  be  supposed  to  be  com¬ 
posed  exceeds  this  limit. — See  Arch. 

Equilib  rium-valve,  n.  (Mach.)  The  valve  in  the 
steam-passage  of  a  Cornish  engine  for  opening  the  com¬ 
munication  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder, 
to  render  the  pressure  equal  on  both  sides  of  the  piston. 

Equimultiple,  a.  [Fr. ;  hat.  crquus,  and  multi  plica, 
to  multiply.]  Multiplied  by  the  same  number  or  quality. 

— n.  (Geom.  and  Arith.)  Any  number  or  quantity  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  same  number  or  quantity  as  another;  thus, 
m  A  and  m  B  are  equimultiples  of  A  and  B,  whatever 
magnitudes  the  latter  may  represent ;  or,  4  times  2,  or 
8,  and  four  times  4,  or  16,  are  equimultiples  of  2  and  4. 

Equine,  Equinal,  (c-kwin',)  a.  [Lat.  equinus,  from 
equus,  a  horse.]  Pertaining  to  a  horse ;  denoting  the 
horse  kind. 

Equinec'essary,  a.  Requisite  in  an  equal  degree. 

Equiil'ia.  n.  [Lat.  equinus.]  (Med.)  See  Glanders. 

Equinoctial,  (e-kwi-nok'she-al,)  a.  [Fr.  equinoxial ; 
Lat.  cequus,  and  nox,  noctis,  night.  See  Equinox.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  equinoxes;  having  the  nights  equal  to 
the  days ;  as,  the  equinoctial  line.  —  Relating  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  time  of  the  equinoxes;  as,  an  equinoctial 
gale.  —  Pertaining  or  having  reference  to  the  regions 
or  climate  of  the  equinoctial  line  or  equator. 

"  Pining  with  equinoctial  heat." — Philips. 

E.  colure.  (Aslron.)  The  meridian  passing  through 
the  equinoctial  points.  —  E.  flowers,  those  which  open 
at  a  stated  hour.  —  E.  points.  (Astron.)  The  two  oppo¬ 
site  points  of  the  celestial  sphere  in  which  the  ecliptic 
and  equator  intersect  each  other;  the  one  being  the  first 
point  of  Aries,  and  the  other  the  first  point  of  Libra. 
See  Precession.  —  E.  time.  Astronomers  sometimes  give 
the  date  of  an  occurrence  in  equinoctial  time  to  get  rid 
of  differences.  This  is  reckoned  from  the  moment  when 
the  point  of  Aries  passes  the  vernal  equinox. 

— n.  The  equator.  See  Equator. 

Equinoc'tially,  adv.  Towards  the  equator;  in  the 
direction  of  the  equinox. 

Equinox,  ( e'kwe-noks ,)  n.  [Lat.  i equus,  and  nox,  noctis, 
night.  See  Nocturnal.]  (Astron.)  The  time  at  which 
the  sun  passes  through  the  equator  in  one  of  the  equi¬ 
noctial  points.  When  the  sun  is  in  the  equator,  the 
days  and  nights  are  of  equal  length  all  over  the  world, 
whence  the  derivation  of  the  term.  This  happens  twice 
every  year;  namely,  about  the  21st  of  March,  and  the 
22d  of  September  :  the  former  is  called  the  vernal,  and 
the  latter  the  autumnal  equinox.  The  equinoxes  do  not 
divide  the  year  into  portions  of  equal  length ;  for  in 
consequence  of  the  earth  being  at  its  greatest  distance 
from  the  sun  during  the  summer  months,  and  its  angu¬ 
lar  motion  in  its  orbit  being  consequently  slower,  the 
interval  from  the  vernal  to  the  autumnal  equinox  is 
greater  than  that  from  the  autumnal  to  the  vernal.  In 
other  words,  the  sun  continues  longer  on  the  northern 
than  on  the  southern  side  of  the  equator.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  present  cent.,  the  difference  amounted 
to  7  days  16  hours  and  51  minutes.  The  summer  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  is  consequently  longer  than  in 
the  southern  by  this  quantity;  and  to  this  circumstance 
some  meteorologists  ascribe,  in  part  at  least,  the  higher 
temperature  that  is  found  to  prevail  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  under  the  same  parallel. —  See  Precession. 

Equinoctial  wind:  —  used  chiefly  in  poetry. 

“No  more  thau  usual  equinoxes  blew.” — Dryden. 


Equinunk',  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Wayne 
co..  on  the  Delaware  River,  abt.  24  m.  N.N.E.  of  Ilones- 
dale. 

Equip,  ( e-kwip ',)  r.a.  [Fr.  equiper,  from  L.  Lat.  eschi- 
pare,  from  Goth,  skip,  a  ship.]  To  fit,  as  a  ship  for  sea; 
to  accoutre;  to  furnish;  to  supply  with  men,  ordnance, 
and  munitions  of  war,  as  a  ship;  to  furnish  with  arms, 
or  a  complete  suit  of  arms.  (Used  chiefly  in  a  naval  and 
military  sense.) 

— To  dress  up;  to  adorn;  to  decorate,  .as  the  person;  as, 
“  equipped  in  a  ridiculous  habit.”  —  A ddison. 

Equipage,  (ek'wi-pdj,)  n.  [Fr.]  (Mar.)  The  crew  of 
a  ship,  together  with  all  a  ship’s  furniture,  masts,  sails, 
arms,  munitions,  the. 

(Mil.)  The  furniture  of  an  army  or  body  of  troops.  In 
this  sense  it  includes  arms, artillery,  utensils,  provisions, 
Ac.  Camp  E.  includes  tents  and  things  necessary  for 
accommodation  in  camp ;  while  field  E.  consists  of  arms, 
artillery,  wagons,  tumbrels,  Ac. 

— Ornamental  furniture;  accoutrements;  apparel;  as. 
“  equipage  of  Pride.”  —  Pope. 

— Reiinue;  attendance,  as  the  carriage,  horses, and  liveriea 
which  indicate  the  fortune  or  rank  of  a  person  when 
appearing  abroad  ;  as,  the  equipage  of  a  nobleman. 

Eqilipsigcri,  (ek'we-pdjd,)  a.  Furnished  with  an  equi¬ 
page;  attended  with  a  handsome  or  splendid  retinue. 


“  A  goodly  train  of  squires  and  ladies  equipag’d  well." — Spenser . 
Equip'arate,  v.  a.  To  make  comparison,  (r.) 

Eq ■■  i p  a.  [Lat.  cequus,  and qiedis,  foot.]  Having 

equal  feet. 

Equipeii'dency,  n.  [Lat  .cequus,  and  pendens,  pen- 
dere,  to  hang.]  State  of  hanging  in  an  equipoise  state. 
Equip'ment,  n.  Act  of  equipping,  furnishing,  or  fit¬ 
ting  for  a  voyage  or  any  expedition.  —  Anything  that  is 
used  in  equipping;  furniture;  habiliments;  warlikeap- 
pliances;  supplies  for  a  voyage  or  expedition;  as,  the 
equipment  of  an  army, 

(Civil  Engineering.)  The  necessary  adjuncts  of  a  rail¬ 
road,  as  locomotives,  cars,  trucks,  Ac.  (Called  in  England, 
rolling-stock.) 

Eq'uipoise,  n.  [Lat.  cequus,  and  Fr.  poids,  weigu,. 
from  Lat. pondus.  See  Pound.]  Equal  weight;  equality 
of  weight  or  furce;  equilibrium;  a  state  in  which  the 
two  ends  or  sides  of  a  thing  are  balanced. 
Equipol'lenee,  Equipol'leney,  n.  [Fr.  equipol- 
lence;  Lat.  cequus.  and  L.  Lat.  pollentia,  power,  from 
polJeo,  to  be  able;  Sansk.  pul,  to  be  great.]  Equality  of 
power  or  force;  ability,  power,  or  force  in  the  same  de¬ 
gree. 

(Logic.)  A  term  denoting  that  two  or  more  proposi¬ 
tions  signify  one  and  the  same  thing,  though  they  ex¬ 
press  it  differently. 

Equipol'leilt,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  cequipollens.] 
Having  equal  or  equivalent  power,  strength,  or  force. 
(Logic.)  Having  equivalent  significance. 
Equipol'lently,  adv.  With  equal  force  and  signifi¬ 
cance. 

Equipon'derance.  Equipon'tleraney,  n. 

[Lat.  cequus.  and  pondus,  weight.  See  Pound.]  Equi¬ 
poise;  equality  of  weight. 

Eq  ill  pon  'tlerant,  a.  Being  of  the  same  weight. 
Equipon'derate,  v.  n.  [Lat.  cequus,  and  pondero, 
ponderatus,  to  weigh,  from  pondus,  weight,]  To  be  equal 
in  weight;  to  exhibit  equipoise ;  to  balance;  to  weigh 
as  much  as  another  thing. 

-v.  a.  To  counterbalance ;  to  weigh  against. 
E4|uipon'derous,  a.  Possessing  equality  of  weight. 
Equirad'ical,  a.  [Lat.  cequus,  and  radix,  a  root.] 
With  radical  equality. 

E<iuiro'tal,  a.  [Lat.  cequus,  and  rota,  a  wheel.]  Pos¬ 
sessing  wheels  of  an  equal  diameter. 

Equiseta'eea*.  n.  [Lat.  equus,  a  horse ;  seta,  a  hair 
or  bristle.]  (Bot.)  The 
Horsetail  family,  an  or¬ 
der  of  plants,  alliance 
Muscales.  Diag.  Spore- 
cases  peltate,  splitting 
on  one  side,  without 
operculum,  and  with  an 
elater  to  every  spore. 

They  are  herbaceous 
plants,  with  striated, 
hollow,  jointed,  simple 
or  vertically-branched, 
aerial,  silicious  stems, 
arising  from  slender 
creeping  rhizomes,  or 
underground  stems.  The 
joints  are  surrounded 
by  membranous  toothed 
sheaths,  which  are  re¬ 
garded  as  modified 
leaves;  but,  in  general, 
the  plants  of  the  order 
are  considered  leafless. 

When  branched,  the 
branches  arise  in  a 
whorled  manner  from 
beneath  the  axils  of  the 
sheaths,  and  correspond 
in  number  with  them.  Fig.  955.  equisetum  telmateia. 
These  plants  are  found  1,  summit  of  fertile  stein,  with  fruc¬ 


tification  :  2,  a  scale,  with  its  stullr 
(lateral  view) ;  3,  a  spore,  with  its 
filaments  unrolled;  4.  a  spore, 
with  its  filaments  hygrometricallj 
rolled  up. 


in  marshy  or  watery 
places  in  most  parts  of 
the  world.  There  is  but 
one  genus,  Ec/uisetum, 
which  includes  10  spe¬ 
cies.  The  rhizomes  contain  much  starchy  matter  in  the 
winter  months,  which  might  be  used  as  food  in  case  of 
need.  E.  arvenese,  the  Field  Horsetail ;  E.palsustre,  the 
Marsh  Horsetail ;  E.  sylvaticum,  the  Wood  Horsetail; 
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and  E.  Umosum,  the  Pipes,  are  found  in  most  of  the 
States,  in  woods  and  low  grounds.  The  rough  silicious 
steins  of  some  species  are  used  for  smoothing  and  polisli- 
ing  wood,  particularly  those  of  E.  hyemale ,  commonly 
known  under  the  name  of  Dutch  Rushes.  The  stems 
of  this  species  are  unbranched,  or  a  little  branched  only 
at  the  base.  It  is  sparingly  found  in  this  country. 
Equisetit'ceous,  a.  (Bot.)  Belonging  to  the  Equi- 

SETACEjE,  q.  v. 

Equiset'iform.  a.  (Bot.)  Formed  like  the  Equisetum. 
Eq  uise'tum,  n. ;  pi.  Equiseta.  (Bot.)  See  Equisetace.®. 
Equis'ouance.,  n.  [Fr.  equisonnance.]  ( Mus .)  An 
equal  sounding. 

Equis'onant,  a.  Having  equal  sound,  as  octaves. 
Equitable.  ( ek'wi-ta-ble ,)  a.  [Fr.  equitable,  from  Lat. 
( equitas ,  equity,  from  cequus.  equal.]  Equal  in  regard  to 
the  rights  of  persons;  distributing  equal  justice;  giving 
each  his  due;  .just;  impartial;  honest;  upright;  rea¬ 
sonable;  fair;  due  to  justice;  as,  an  equitable  decision. 
—  Held  or  exercised  in  equity  ;  as,  equitable  jurisdiction. 
Eq'uitableness,  n.  Equity;  quality  of  being  equi¬ 
table,  just,  or  impartial. 

Eq'uitably,  adv.  In  an  equitable  manner;  justly ;  im- 
l  partial. 

Eq'uitaiicy,  n.  (Manege.)  Horsemanship. 
Eqnitangren'tial,  a.  [Lat.  cequus,  and  Eng.  tan¬ 
gential,  q.  v.]  ( Geom.)  Said  of  a  curve  whose  tangent 
is  on  an  equality  with  a  constant  line. 

Equitant,  (ek'wi-tant,)  a.  [Lat.  equitans.]  Mounted  on 
horseback. 

(Bot.)  Overlapping  one  another  entirely  and  with¬ 
out  any  involution,  as  the  leaves  of  the  Iris. 
Equita'tioii,  n.  [Lat.  equitatio .]  Act  of  riding  on 
horseback;  manege;  Horsemanship,  q.  v. 

Eq'llites,  n.pl.  [Lat.,  horsemen.]  (Roman Hist.)  A  class 
of  citizens,  commonly  represented  by  the  English  word 
knights,  but  not  answering  in  all  respects  to  its  mean¬ 
ing.  According  to  the  account  of  Livy  (i.  13),  Romulus 
I  constituted  three  centuries  of  E.,  to  whom  he  gave  sev¬ 
erally  the  names  Ramnenses,  Titienses,  and  Luceres. 
Livy,  however,  elsewhere  speaks  of  these  three  centuries 
j  (who  were  collectively  called  Celeres)  as  the  three  an- 
i  cient  tribes.  Down  to  the  time  of'  Gracchus,  the  E. 
formed  simply  a  division  of  the  army,  and  their  cen¬ 
turies  were  composed  of  patricians  and  plebeians;  but 
by  the  Lex  Sempronia,  B.  c.  123,  a  new  class  called  the 
Ordo  Equestris  was  instituted,  and  all  the  judices,  who 
I  assisted  the  praetor  in  trials,  were  to  be  citizens  of  eques¬ 
trian  fortune.  The  badges  of  the  E.  were  a  golden  ring 
[  and  a  robe  with  a  narrow  purple  border;  and  to  them 
i  were  appropriated  the  fourteen  rows  of  seats  in  the 
theatres  next  the  orchestra.  The  E.  furnished  the  far- 
I  mers  of  the  public  revenue,  or  publicani;  but  though 
they  had  enjoyed  this  privilege  under  the  republic,  it  was 
l  only  during  the  empire  that  they  looked  to  such  offices 
[  as  their  birthright. 

li  Equity.  ( ek'wi-te ,)  n.  [Fr.  equite;  Lat.  (equitas,  from 
|j  cequus.  See  Equal.]  Uniformity ;  right,  as  contemplated 
[  by  the  law  of  nature;  impartial  distribution  of  justice; 
natural  justice ;  a  just  regard  to  right  or  claims;  impar¬ 
tiality;  uprightness;  fairness. 

(Law.)  Remedies  for  the  redress  of  wrongs,  or  for 
the  enforcement  of  rights,  are  distinguished  into  two 
j  classes,  —  those  which  are  administered  in  courts  of  law, 
i  and  those  which  are  administered  in  courts  of  equity. 
The  rights  secured  by  the  former  are  called  legal;  those 
by  the  latter,  equitable.  The  former  are  rights  and  reme- 
I  dies  at  common  law;  the  latter,  rights  and  remedies  in 
I  equity.  Much  misunderstanding  has  prevailed  regard¬ 
ing  the  distinctive  features  of  these  two  branches  of 
i  jurisprudence.  Some  have  represented  them  as  two  op- 
f  posing  and  hostile  powers,  continually  at  warfare  with 
I  each  other,  and  striving  to  encroach  on  each  other’s 
province,  as  if,  in  the  language  of  Blackstone,  “  the  one 
judged  without  equity,  and  the  other  was  not  bound  by 
any  law.”  It  has  also  been  stated  that  a  court  of  equity 
:  is  not  bound  by  rules  or  precedents,  but  acts  from  the 
|  opinion  of  the  j  udge  ;  and  that  the  province  of  equity, 
as  distinguished  from  law,  is  to  determine  according  to 
I  the  spirit  of  the  rule,  and  not  according  to  the  strictness 
of  the  letter.  In  the  early  history  of  equity  jurispru¬ 
dence,  there  might  have  been  much  to  give  color  to 
i  these  views  ;  but  in  the  present  day,  courts  of  equity  act 
upon  principles  as  fixed  and  certain  as  those  on  which 
courts  of  law  proceed.  New  cases  may,  and  indeed  do, 
arise;  but  they  are  decided  upon  these  ascertained  rules 
and  principles,  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  judge 
as  to  what  may  be  just  or  reasonable  in  the  particular 
j!  case  before  him.  Equity,  then,  is  a  branch  of  jurispru¬ 
dence  which  aims  at  supplementing  the  defects  of  com- 

i  inon  law,  by  extending  relief  to  those  rights  of  property 
j  which  the  strict  law  does  not  recognize,  and  by  giving 
1  more  ample  and  distributive  redress  than  the  ordinary 

tribunals  afford.  It  by  no  means  either  controls,  miti¬ 
gates,  or  supersedes  the  common  law,  and  does  not  as¬ 
sume  any  power  to  subvert  its  doctrines.  Courts  of 
!  common  law  proceed  by  certain  prescribed  forms,  and 
1  give  a  general  judgment  for  or  against  the  defendant; 
f  but  there  are  many  cases  in  which  a  simple  judgment 
|j  for  either  party,  without  qualifications  and  conditions 

ii  and  particular  arrangements,  would  not  do  entire  jus- 
I  tice  to  either.  Some  modification  of  the  rights  of  par- 
1  ties  may  be  required,  some  restraints  on  the  one  side  or 
ij.  the  other,  or  some  peculiar  adjustments,  either  present 
I  or  future,  temporary  or  perpetual.  To  meet  these  ob- 
'  jects.  the  courts  of  law  in  this  country  have  no  provisions; 

they  can  only  adjudicate  by  a  simple  judgment  between 
the  parties.  Courts  of  equity,  however,  are  not  confined 
;  or  limited  in  their  modes  of  relief  by  such  narrow  regu- 
I  lations,  but  grant  redress  to  all  parties  where  they  have 
rights,  ex  cequo  et  bono,  and  modify  and  fashion  that  re¬ 


dress  according  to  circumstances.  Courts  of  equity, 
too,  bring  before  them  all  the  parties  interested  in  the 
subject-matter  of  the  suit,  and  adjust  the  rights  of  all, 
however  numerous:  whereas  courts  of  law  must  limit 
their  inquiries  to  the  contending  parties. — See  Courts 
of  Chancery. 

Equity  of  Redemption.  (Law.)  See  Mortgage. 

Equiv  alence,  Equiv  alency,  n.  [L.  Lat.  sequi- 
valentia,  from  Lat.  sequus,  and  valens.]  State  of  being 
equivalent;  equality  of  value  or  worth.  —  Equal  power 
or  force. 

Equivalent,  a.  [Fr.;  Lat  cequus,  and  valens,  from 
valeo,  to  be  able.  See  Valor.]  Equal  in  force,  power, 
or  effect;  equal  in  value,  excellence,  worth,  or  weight. 
—  Of  the  same  import  or  meaning;  as,  equivalent  terms. 

( Geom.)  Applied  to  figures  of  the  same  surface. 

(Geol.)  Applied  to  strata  of  contemporaneous  origin 
in  different  regions. 

— n.  That  which  is  equal  in  power,  force,  value,  weight, 
or  dignity,  with  something  else;  offset;  compensation; 
amends. 


“  No  obedience  to  one  law  will  be  a  full  equivalent  for  the  breach 
of  another." — Royers. 

(Chern.)  The  proportion  expressing  the  weight,  or 
quantity  by  weight,  of  any  substance  which  combines 
with  another  substance,  to  make  a  definite  compound. — 
See  Atomic  Numbers. 

Equiv'alently,  adv.  In  an  equal  manner. 

E'qutvalve,  n.  (Conch.)  A  bivalve  possessing  valves 
of  equal  size  and  form. 

Equivalved,  (e'kwi-valvd,)  a.  (Conch.)  With  equal 
valves,  as  certain  shells. 

Equivocal,  (e-kwiv'o-kal,)  a.  [Lat.  cequus,  and  valva. 
See  Valve.]  Equally  applicable  to  different  things,  in 
regard  to  meaning,  as  a  word  or  expression ;  being  of 
doubtful  signification ;  as,  equivocal  manners.  —  Capable 
of  a  double  interpretation ;  ambiguous ;  as,  equivocal 
standing  in  society.  —  Doubtful;  ambiguous;  uncertain; 
indeterminate;  as,  an  equivocal  experiment. 

Equiv'ocally.  adv.  Ambiguously;  in  a  doubtful 
sense  ;  in  terms  susceptible  of  different  senses. 

Equiv'ocalness,  n.  State  of  being  equivocal  or  am¬ 
biguous. 

Equiv'ocate,  ti.n.  [Fr.  equivoquer ;  It .  equivocare.]  To 
speak  ambiguously;  to  use  words  of  a  doubtful  significa¬ 
tion;  to  use  ambiguous  expressions  with  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead;  to  prevaricate ;  to  shuffle;  to  quibble;  to  evade. 

— v.  a.  To  render  capable  of  a  double  interpretation. 

Equivocation,  n.  [L.  Lat.  cequivocatio.]  Act  of 
equivocating;  ambiguity  of  speech;  quibble;  prevarica¬ 
tion;  shuffling;  evasion. 

Equiv'ocator,  n.  One  who  equivocates. 

Equiv'ocatory,  a.  Partaking  of  equivocation. 

Equivoke,  Equivoque,  (e'kwi-vok,)  n.  [Fr.  equi¬ 
voque.)  An  ambiguous  term ;  equivocation. 

Equiv'orous,  a.  [Lat.  equus,  a  horse,  and  voro,  to  de¬ 
vour.]  Feeding  on  horse-flesh. 

Equuleus,  (e-kyu-ul'e-us,)  n.  [Lat.,  the  little  horse.] 
(Astron.)  One  of  the  old  constellations  made  by  Ptolemy, 
and  situated  between  Aquila  and  Capricornus.  Its  bright¬ 
est  stars  are  of  the  4th  magnitude.  —  There  is  another 
constellation,  named  by  Lacaille  Equuleus  Pictoris,  the 
Easel,  or  Painter’s  Horse,  which  is  situated  near  the 
constellation  Argo. 

Equus,  n.  [Lat.,  a  horse.]  (Zobl.)  See  Equid-e. 

E'ra,  n.  See  H?ra. 

Era  diate,  v.  n.  [Lat.  e,  and  radius,  a  ray.]  To  shoot 
like  a  ray ;  to  radiate. 

Eradia'tion,  n.  Act  of  eradiating;  radiation. 

Erad'icable,  a.  That  may  or  can  be  eradicated,  rooted 
out,  or  destroyed. 

Eradicate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  eradico,  eradicatum  —  e,  ex,  and 
radix,  radicis,  a  root.]  To  pull  up  the  roots  of,  or  by 
the  roots;  to  root  out;  to  destroy,  as  anything  that 
grows;  to  destroy  thoroughly;  to  extirpate;  to  exter¬ 
minate. 

Erad'icafed,  a.  (Her.)  Applied  to  a  tree  or  flower 
torn  up  by  the  roots. 

Eradication,  n.  Act  of  eradicating  or  plucking  up 
by  the  roots;  state  of  being  plucked  up  by  the  roots; 
extirpation  ;  excision  :  total  destruction. 

Erad'icat  i  ve,  n.  ( Med.)  A  medicine  that  cures  radically. 

Eragros'l  is,  n.  [Gr.  eros,  large,  and  agrostis,  grass.] 
(Bot.)  The  Love-grass,  a  gen.  of  plants,  ord.  Graminacece. 

Eran'themuin,  n.  [Gr.  er,  the  spring,  and  anthos,  a 
flower.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Acanthacece. 

Eran'ttius,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  European  plants, 
order  Ranunculacece. 

Erard,  (ai-rard',)  a  celebrated  French  pianoforte-maker, 
the  son  of  an  upholsterer,  B.  at  Strasburg,  1752.  He  early 
went  from  the  provinces  to  Paris,  and  there  established 
a  pianoforte  manufactory,  improving  considerably  all 
that  relates  to  that  instrument,  as  likewise  to  the  harp 
and  organ.  He  also  founded  an  establishment  in  London. 


D.  1831. 

Eras'able,  a.  That  may  or  can  be  erased. 

Erase',  v.  a.  [Lat.  erado —  e,  ex,  and  rado,  rasus,  to 
scrape,  scratch,  or  rub.]  To  rub,  scratch,  or  scrape  out; 
to  efface ;  to  obliterate  ;  to  expunge ; 
to  blot  out ;  to  destroy,  as  from  the 
memory ;  to  raze. 

Erased',  a.  Applied  to  anything 
forcibly  torn  off,  leaving  the  edges 
jagged  and  uneven ;  as,  a  lion’s  head 
erased  (Fig.  956). 

Erase'iuent,  n.  Act  of  erasing;  a 
rubbing  out;  obliteration;  destruc¬ 
tion. 

Erasion ,  (e-ra'zhon,)  n.  Act  of  eras-  Fig.  956.  —  erased. 
ing;  obliteration. 

Eras'imiM,  Desiderius,  an  eminent  scholar,  b.  at  Rotter¬ 


dam,  1467.  He  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  Gerard  by 
the  daughter  of  a  physician  ;  but  his  father  and  mother 
dying  when  he  was  only  14  years  old,  he  was  left  ,  o  the 
care  of  guardians,  who  determined  on  bringing  him  up 
to  a  religious  life  that  they  might  enjoy  his  patrimony; 
for  which  purpose  they  removed  him  from  one  convent 
to  another,  till  at  last,  in  1486,  he  took  the  habit  among 
the  canons-regular  at  Stein,  near  Torgau.  The  monastic 
life  being  disagreeable  to  him,  he  accepted  an  invitation 
from  the  archbishop  of  Cambray  to  reside  with  him. 
During  his  abode  with  this  prelate  he  was  ordained 
priest;  but  in  1496  he  went  to  Paris,  and  supported 
himself  by  giving  private  lectures.  In  1497  he  visited 
England,  and  met  with  a  liberal  reception  from  the  most 
eminent  scholars.  On  his  return  he  spent  12  years  in 
France,  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands;  and  during  that 
time  he  published  several  works  of  great  merit.  In 
1506  he  took  his  doctor’s  degree  at  Turin,  and  went  to 
Bologna,  where  he  continued  some  time;  thence  he 
removed  to  Venice,  where  he  resided  with  the  famous 
Aldus  Manutius.  From  Venice  he  went  to  Padua  and 
Rome,  where  many  offers  were  made  him  to  settle;  but 
having  received  an  invitation  from  Henry  VIII.,  he  went 
to  England  again  in  1510;  wrote  his  Praise  of  Fotty , 
whileresiding  with  Sir  Thomas  More;  and  wasappointed 
Margaret  professor  of  divinity,  and  Greek  lecturer,  at 
Cambridge.  In  1514  he  once  more  returned  to  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  and  lived  chiefly  at  Basel,  where  he  vigorously 
continued  his  literary  labors,  and  prepared  his  edition 
of  the  New  Testament,  with  a  Latin  translation,  his 
Ciceronianus ;  and  his  celebrated  Colloquies,  which  lat¬ 
ter  gave  such  offence  to  the  monks,  that  they  used  to 
say,  “Erasmus  laid  the  egg  which  Luther  hatched.” 
With  Luther,  however,  whom  he  had  provoked  by  his 
treatise  on  Free-Will,  he  was  in  open  hostility.  In  1528 
appeared  his  learned  work,  De  Recta  Latini  Grsecique 
Sermonis  Prommeiatione;  and  his  last  publication,  which 
was  printed  the  year  before  his  death,  entitled  Eccle¬ 
siastes,  or  the  Manner  of  Preaching.  He  D.  at  Basel,  in 
1536.  Erasmus  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  a  great 
wit,  and  an  able  critic;  but  his  spirit,  though  liberal, 
was  not  ready  to  adopt  the  extreme  tenets  of  the  Re¬ 
formers.  E.  was  equally  unfriendly  to  the  monastic 
habits  and  to  the  subtilties  of  the  scholastic  divinity, 
and  exercised  his  wit  on  both  of  these :  but  he  had  no 
love  for  theological  quarrels,  and  no  wish  to  draw  upon 
himself  unpopularity  or  persecution.  He  welcomed  the 
Reformation  as  a  movement  of  free  thought,  but  depre¬ 
cated  its  excesses;  he  aided  it  rather  as  a  scholar  and 
critic  than  as  a  thinker  or  reasoner.  He  exposed  the 
inconsistencies  of  the  scholastic  theology,  but  he  pro¬ 
duced  no  new  creed  and  argued  in  favor  of  no  heretical 
doctrine.  His  defence  of  the  right  of  reason  against 
authority  was  weak  and  evasive.  But  his  services  in  the 
cause  of  science  were  great  and  lasting,  and  his  writings 
are  still  esteemed  for  the  importance  of  the  subjects 
treated  of,  and  their  classical  style. 

Eras'tianism,  n.  The  principles  of  the  Erastians. 

Eras'tians,  n.  pi.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  The  name  given  to 
persons  who  adopted  the  views  of  Thomas  Lieber,  or 
Erastus,  a  German  physician  and  divine,  who  was  B. 
Sept.  7,  1524,  and  D.  Dec.  31, 1583.  They  formed  a  sepa¬ 
rate  party  in  the  Assembly  of  Divines  in  1643,  and  un¬ 
successfully  advocated  their  peculiar  views  respecting 
the  exclusively  persuasive  authority  of  the  pastoral  of¬ 
fice,  and  the  consequent  impropriety  of  ecclesiastical 
excommunications,  Ac. 

Eras'ure,  n.  [E,  and  L.  Lat.  rasura,  from  rado,  to  scrape.] 
Act  of  erasing;  a  scratching  out;  obliteration;  place 
where  a  word  or  letter  has  been  erased  or  obliterated. 

E'ratll,  in  Texas,  a  N.  central  co.;  area,  abt.  1,000  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Bosque  river  and  Raloxy  creek.  Cap.  Stephen- 
villa.  Pop.  (1897)  about  25.400. 

Er'ato.  (Myth.)  The  Muse 
who  presided  over  lyric  and 
tender  poetry.  She  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  crowned  with  rose 
and  myrtle,  holding  a  lyre 
in  her  hand.  She  appears 
with  a  thoughtful,  and  some¬ 
times  a  gay  and  animated, 
look,  and  was  invoked  by  lov¬ 
ers,  especially  in  the  month 
of  April,  which,  among  the 
Romans,  was  more  particu¬ 
larly  devoted  to  the  tender 
passion. 

Eratosthenes,  (er-a-tos'- 
the-nes,)  an  astronomer  of 
Alexandria,  who  first  con¬ 
ceived  the  plan  of  measuring 
the  earth.  The  means  em¬ 
ployed  were  the  shadow  of  a 
style  at  Alexandria,  and  the 
distance  of  Alexandria  from 
Syene,  when  the  sun  is  ver¬ 
tical  at  solstice,  llis  result 
was  surprisingly  near  tile 
truth.  Starved  himself,  B.  c. 

194. 

Eratostratus,  (er'a-tos'-  Fig.  957.  —  erato. 
tra-tus ,1  an  Ephesian,  who 

burnt  the  temple  of  Diana  (see  Ephesus)  the  night  that 
Alexander  the  Great  was  born.  His  object  was  to  trans¬ 
mit  his  name  to  posterity,  by  an  action  so  uncommon. 

Er'bium,  n.  (Chem.)  An  exceedingly  rare  metal, 
found  with  yttrium  and  terbium  in  gadolinite.  The 
oxide  erbia  is  similar  in  its  characteristics  to  alumina. 
It  has  a  dark  yellow  color,  but  forms  colorless  salts. 

Erb'senstein,  n.  (Min.)  Pisolite.— A  concretionary 
limestoue. 
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Er'rildoilil,  In  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  O.  of  Chester  00. 

Ercilla  y  Zuniga,  Alonzo,  ( air-seel'ya  e  thoo-ne'ga,) 
a  Spanish  poet  and  soldier,  was  born  in  the  province  of 
Biscay  about  1530.  He  was  brought  up  at  the  court  of 
Charles  V.,  and  joined  an  expedition  which  was  sent  out 
to  Chili  against  a  tribe  called  the  Araucanians.  Hence 
the  origin  of  his  admirable  epic  of  La  Araucana,  which 
describes  the  perils  and  exploits  of  that  fierce  and  dan¬ 
gerous  contest ;  this  ho  w  'ote  on  scraps  of  paper,  and  on 
bits  of  leather  when  paper  could  not  be  had,  during 
those  brief  intervals  which  could  be  snatched  from  ac¬ 
tive  duty.  Died,  1595. 

Er  cinite,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Harmotome, q. v. 

Erdke'halt.  n.  [Ger.  erde,  earth,  and  knbalt.j  (Min.) 
Absolite  or  earthy  cobalt ;  a  variety  of  W ad,  q.  v. 

Erd'iiiannite,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  consisting  prin¬ 
cipally  of  silica,  alumina,  and  the  oxides  of  lanthanum 
and  cerium. 

Ertlre,  (air'dr,)  a  river  of  France,  which,  after  a  course 
of  nearly  50  m.  through  the  Lower  Loire,  joins  the  Loire 
at  Nantes. 

Ere,  (dr,)  adv.  [A.  S.  cer  ;  Goth,  air,  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  See  Early.]  Before ;  sooner  than. 

“  Ere  sails  were  spread  new  oceans  to  explore.”  —  Dryden. 

• — prep.  Before,  as  regards  time;  as,  ere  summer  comes  in. 

Er'ebus.  (Myth.)  A  Grecian  deity  of  the  infernal  regions, 
son  of  Chaos  and  Darkness,  who  dw’elt  in  the  gloomy 
space  through  which  the  souls  passed  to  Hades.  The 
poets  often  used  the  word  Erebus  to  signify  hell  itself. 

Er'ebus,  a  volcano  in  the  supposed  continent  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean  by  Sir  James  Ross,  in 
1641.  Height  12,400  ft. — See  Victoria  Land. 

Ereehtheuni,  Erechtheium,  (e-rek-the'um,)  one  of 
the  most  important  temples  of  ancient  Athens,  which 
stood  on  the  N.  side  of  the  summit  of  the  Acropolis.  The 
temple  that  originally  occupied  the  site  was  built  by 
Erechtheus,  q.  v.  It  was  designed  for  the  reception  of 
the  image  of  Minerva,  carved  out  of  the  trunk  of  an 
olive-tree,  which  was  always  a  special  object  of  venera¬ 
tion  to  the  Athenians.  Erechtheus  was  buried  in  the 
temple;  from  which  circumstance  the  name  of  Erech- 
theum  was  afterwards  given  to  that  which  was  built  on 
the  same  site  about  400-395  B.  c.,  the  ruins  of  which 
may  still  be  seen.  The  entire  building  forms  a  group 
of  three  temples,  —  E.  properly  so  called,  the  temple  of 
Minerva  Polias,  and  the  Pandrosium.  The  Ereehtheuni 
occupied  the  largest  space.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  par¬ 
allelogram,  about  73  feet  long  and  37  feet  wide.  The 
portico  before  the  prothyrium  looks  towards  the  east. 
The  entablature  and  pediment  of  the  portico  was  sup¬ 
ported  on  six  massive  but  elegant  Ionic  columns,  en¬ 
riched  with  carving.  The  temple  of  Minerva  Polias  was 
attached  to  the  N.  side  of  the  E.,  at  the  W.  end,  and 
stood  on  a  lower  level.  It  was  nothing  more  than  an 
open  portico,  33  feet  wide  and  21  feet  in  depth,  the  roof 
being  supported  by  six  columns,  four  in  front  and  one  on 
either  side,  25  feet  in  height.  It  looked  towards  the  N. 
The  Pandrosium  was  attached  to  the  W.  end  of  the  S. 
wall,  and  was  built  at  a  much  later  date  than  the  other 
parts  of  the  building. 

Ereolltlieus,  ( e.-rek'tlie-us ,)  son  of  Pandion  I.,  was  the 
6th  king  of  Athens.  In  a  war  against  Elcusis  he  sac¬ 
rificed  his  daughter  Othonia,  to  obtain  a  victory  which 
the  oracle  had  promised  for  such  a  sacrifice.  He  reigned 
50  years,  and  D.  1347  B.  c. 

Erecli'tites,  n.  [Gr.  erectha,  to  trouble;  the  species 
are  troublesome  weeds.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  ord. 
Asteracece.  They  are  annual  plants,  with  leaves  simple, 
alternate.  Flowers  corymbose,  whitish.  The  only 
American  species,  E.  hieracifolius,  the  fire-weed,  is  a 
well-known  rank  weed,  growing  in  fields  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  particularly  in  such  as  have 
been  newly  cleared  and  burnt  over,  hencs  its  common 
name. 

Erect,  (■ S-reJct ',)  v.  a.  [Lat.  erigo,  to  set  upright — erex,  and 
rego,  to  make  straight.]  To  raise  and  set  in  an  upright 
or  perpendicular  direction,  or  nearly  such;  to  set  up  ; 
to  raise  ;  to  elevate;  to  construct;  to  rear;  to  set  up  or 
establish  anew  ;  to  form  ;  to  institute ;  to  found  ;  to  raise 
or  exalt;  to  excite  ;  to  animate;  to  encourage. 

— 1>.  n.  To  rise  upright,  (r.) 

— a.  Upright,  or  in  a  perpendicular  posture  ;  directed  up¬ 
ward  ;  elevated;  upright  and  firm;  bold;  unshaken; 
undismayed;  raised;  stretched;  intent;  vigorous;  ex¬ 
tended. 

(Her.)  Applied  to  any  animal,  or  part  of  an  animal, 
which,  being  naturally  horizontal,  is  placed  perpendicu¬ 
larly. 

Erect'able,  a.  That  can  be  erected. 

Ercct'er,  n.  One  who  erects  ;  one  who  raises  or  builds. 

Erec'tile,  a.  That  which  may  be  erected. 

E.  tissue..  ( Anat .)  An  extremely  sensitive  and  highly 
organized  tissue  of  the  body,  forming  a  distinct  confor¬ 
mation.  There  are  two  examples  of  it  in  the  female, 
and  one  in  the  male. 

Erectil'ity,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  erectile. 

Erec'tion,  n.  [Fr.  erection ;  Lat.  erectio,  from  erigo.] 
Act  of  erecting  or  raising  and  setting  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  horizon;  a  setting  upright;  act  of 
raising  or  building  ;  state  of  being  raised,  built,  or  ele¬ 
vated;  establishment;  settlement;  formation;  eleva¬ 
tion  of  sentiments;  act  of  rousing:  excitement. 

— Anything  erected  ;  a  building  of  any  kind;  an  edifice. 

Erec'iive,  a.  Setting  upright;  raising. 

Erect'Iy,  adv.  In  an  erect  posture. 

Erect'ness,  n.  Uprightness  of  posture  or  form. 

Erec'to-pa'tent,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  a  position  between 
erect  and  spreading. 

(Zoijl.)  Applied  to  the  primary  wings  of  an  insect, 
at  rest,  when  they  are  erect  and  the  secondary  horizontal. 

Erect'or,  n.  The  person  who,  or  thing  which,  erects. 


(Anat.)  The  name  of  a  pair  of  small  muscles,  whose 
duty  is  to  elevate  the  organs  to  which  they  are  attached. 

Ereitli.  Eregli,  (e-reg'le.)  a  seaport-town  of  Natolia, 
on  the  Black  Sea,  130  m.  from  Constantinople ;  Lat.  40° 
15'  30"  N.,  Lon.  31°  Sty  E.  It  has  a  good  port  and  ship¬ 
building  yards.  1’op.  unascertained.  This  town  stands 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Heraclea,  where  the  10,000 
Greeks,  commanded  by  Xenophon,  embarked  on  their 
return  to  Greece. 

Erelong,  ( ar'long ,)  adv.  [Ere  and  long.]  Before  a  long 
time  shall  elapse  ;  before  long. 

“  The  world,  erelong,  a  world  of  tears  must  weep.”  —  Milton. 

Eremaeaii'sis,  n.  [Gr.  eremos,  alone,  and  kausis, 
burning.]  (Chem.)  A  retrogressive  change  brought  about 
in  dead  animal  and  vegetable  matter  by  the  chemical 
action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  The  process  is 
precisely  the  same  as  occurs  when  fuel  is  burnt  in  an 
ordinary  fire-grate  ;  the  rapidity  of  the  operation  in  the 
latter  case,  however,  causes  such  a  sensible  appreciation 
of  the  evolved  heat  and  resulting  light  as  to  necessitate 
another  word  to  express  the  phenomenon,  viz.  combus¬ 
tion.  The  term  decay  has  a  wider  and  looser  applica¬ 
tion  than  that  of  eremacausis.  It  is  used  to  indicate 
natural  disintegration  of  any  kind.  Thus  old  walls  are 
said  to  decay,  not  from  any  absorption  of  oxygen,  but 
chiefly  from  the  mechanical  action  of  rain  and  frost, 
whilst  old  dead  trees  in  decaying  literally  burn  slowly 
away. 

— Oxidation  from  exposure  to  air  and  moisture,  as  in  the 
slow’  decay  of  wood., 

Er'eniitc,  n.  [Fr.  ermite;  Lat. eremita;  late  Gr.  eremi¬ 
tes,  from  eremos,  a  desert ;  probably  akin  to  erema, 
gently,  quietly.  See  Hermit.]  One  who  lives  in  a  desert 
or  wilderness;  a  hermit;  a  recluse;  an  anchoret,  (r.) 

“  Eremites  and  friars, 

White,  black,  and  gray,  with  all  their  trumpery.”  —  Milton. 

Er'emite,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Monazitb,  r/.  v. 

Ereniit'ic,  Ereniit'ioal,  a.  [Fr.  eremitique .]  Living 
in  seclusion  from  the  world  ;  hermitical. 

“  Multitudes  of  religious  orders,  eremitical  and  cenobitical.” 

Stillingfleet. 

Er'emitisin,  n.  State  of  living  as  a  hermit;  seclu¬ 
sion  from  the  world. 

Er  etliisni,  n.  [From  Gr.  erethizo,  to  excite  or  irritate.] 
(Med.)  A  state  of  great  general  over-excitement  in¬ 
duced  by  abuse  of  mercury,  or  depressing  agents.  It 
shows  a  small  feeble  and  quick  pulse,  prsecordial  sink¬ 
ings,  faintings,  &c.,  and  occasionally  terminates  sud¬ 
denly  in  death.  The  tongue  may  be  clear  throughout 
the  disease,  and  the  secretions  natural. 

Erethis'tic,  a.  [Gr.  erethistikos.]  Pertaining  or  hav¬ 
ing  reference  to  erethism. 

Erf,  n. ;  pi.  Erven.  [Du.]  A  garden-plot  of  about  half 
an  acre.  (Used  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 

Erfurt,  (air'foort,)  a  town  and  fortress  of  Prussia,  in 
Saxony,  on  the  Gera,  cap.  of  ancient  Thuringia,  about 
midway  between  Gotha  and  Weimar.  It  has  a  cathe¬ 
dral,  numerous  churches,  a  convent,  orphan's  asylum, 
an  academy  of  science,  and  several  literary  institutions. 
Pop.  1876,43,030.  —  Said  to  have  been  founded  by  Erpes 
in  the  5th  century,  and  called  Erpesford  :  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Charlemagne  one  of  the  most  important  com¬ 
mercial  towns  of  Germany.  Its  university,  founded  in 
1392,  is  celebrated  as  having  numbered  Martin  Luther 
among  its  students  in  15ol  In  1664  the  town  W’as  taken 
by  the  French,  who  ceded  it  to  the  Elector  of  Mayence 


in  1667.  In  1803  it  was  annexed  to  Prussia,  but  was 
again  taken  by  the  French  under  Murat.  Oct.  12,  1806, 
when  14,000  Prussians,  including  Marshal  Mollendorf 
and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  were  made  prisoners.  Na¬ 
poleon  I.  and  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  had  an 
interview  here.  Sept.  27,  1808.  It  resulted  in  a  letter 
which  they  addressed  to  George  III.,  Oct.  12,  desiring 
him  to  accede  to  offers  of  peace.  A  reply  was  sent,  Oct. 
28,  to  the  effect  that  England  could  only  treat  in  con¬ 
cert  with  Sweden  and  Spain.  Erfurt  was  restored  to 
Prussia,  Jan.  6,  1814.  Its  university  was  suppressed  in 
1816.  A  German  parliament  assembled  here  March  20, 
1850. 


Fig.  959.  —  ergot. 


Er'gata,  n.  [Lat.]  A  capstan  or  windlass. 

ErgllVn.  a  river  of  Central  Asia,  rising  in  the  Kara¬ 
korum  Mountains,  and,  after  acourse  of  709  m.  under  dif 
fereut  names,  falling  into  the  west  end  of  Lake  Lob  Nor. 

Er'jgO,  adv.  [Lat.]  Consequently  ;  therefore;  that  follows 

Er'yot,  n.  [Fr  ]  (Bot.)  A  disease  of  the  seed  of  the 
rye,  (see  Secale,) 
produced  by  the 
attacks  of  fungus, 
which,  taking  pos- 
session  of  the 
ovary,  destroys  it, 
producing  in  its 
room  a  long,  black, 
hard,  hornlike 
body.  Ergot  is  re¬ 
markable  for  its 
specific  stimulat¬ 
ing  effects  upon  the 
uterus,  and  is  much 
employed  in  cases 
of  difficult  parturi¬ 
tion.  Hence  it  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  of 
Oidium  abortifa- 
ciens.  It  causes 
dangerous  g  a  n- 
grene  when  taken, 
as  it  sometimes 
has  been,  among 
bread-corn  ;  and  as 
it  is  in  some  sea- 
s  o  n  s  extremely 
abundant,  there 
can  be  no  doubt 
that  to  it  may  be 
attributed  much  of 
the  injury  sustained  by  flocks  and  herds,  either  in  the 
shape  of  gangrene,  or  by  causing  them  to  slip  their 
young.  —  See  Ergotism. 

Er'g-otine,  n.  (Chem.)  The  acrid  bitter  principle  of  ergot. 

Ergotism,  n.  [Fr.  ergotisme.]  (Med.)  The  condition 
produced  in  those  who  partake  of  ergotized  or  diseased 
rye  as  an  article  of  food.  The  symptoms  occurring  from 
ingestion  of  this  poison  in  small  and  continuous  doses 
are  of  very  marked  character.  The  disease,  often  epi¬ 
demic,  is  called  by  the  Germans  the  Kriebelkrankheit  or 
creeping  sickness.  It  attacks  persons  of  both  sexes  and 
of  all  ages.  The  disease  is  divided  into  two  forms,  viz. 
convulsive  and  gangrenous  ergotism.  The  first  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  marked  head  symptoms,  such  as  vertigo, 
weariness,  partial  loss  of  sight  and  of  sensibility,  formi¬ 
cation,  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  extremities, 
and  partial  jaundice.  In  the  early  stage  the  appetite 
is  voracious;  but  the  severer  symptoms  soon  supervene, 
and  death  occurs  by  convulsion.  In  the  gangrenous 
form  the  appetite  is  voracious,  and  the  sense  of  formi¬ 
cation  is  also  observed  as  in  the  convulsive  form  of  the 
disease.  The  extremities  then  become  colder  than  in 
their  natural  state,  and  gangrene  sets  in.  1  rgotized  rye 
is  used  medicinally  in  several  forms  of  disease,  but  more 
especially  to  increase  the  expulsatory  efforts  of  the 
womb  in  protracted  labors,  and  to  restrain  uterine 
hemorrhage.  In  cases  of  poisoning  by  a  large  dose  of 
ergot,  the  symptoms  are  nausea,  dryness  of  throat,  pain 
in  the  abdomen,  stupor,  and  dilated  pupil.  In  pregnant 
females  abortion  occurs. 

E'ria,  n.  [Gr.  erion,  wool.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Orchidaeece,  so  called  on  account  of  the  woolliness 
of  its  flowers. 

Erie,  (eer'ik.)  [Swed.,  Henry.]  The  Swedish  kings  of 
this  name  of  whom  anything  is  known  are  :  —  Eric  Ed- 
mundsen,  Upsala  king;  d.  885.  —  Eric  the  Victorious, 
son  of  the  preceding,  and  joint  successor  with  his  brother 
Olave;  celebrated  for  his  victory  over  Styrbiorn,  son  of 
the  latter,  who  claimed  the  inheritance  on  his  father's 
death  ;  died  993,  or  soon  after.  —  Two  kings,  both  bearing 
the  name  of  Eric,  contended  for  the  throne  in  the  civil 
war  which  broke  out  about  1066,  and  in  this  war  both 
the  kings  and  all  the  chief  Swedes  are  said  to  have 
fallen.  Besides  these,  four  other  Erics  must  have  been 
known  traditionally:  —  St. Eric,  who  reigned  1155-1160. 
being  called  Eric  IX.  Alter  him  comes  Eric  Km  tsen. 
or  Eric  X.,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  called  the  good 
harvest  king,  reigned  1210-1216.  Eric  Ericsen,  or  Eric 
XI..  a  grave  and  righteous  prince,  in  whom  the  race  of 
St.  Eric  expired,  reigned  1222-1250.  Eric  XII.,  of  the 
house  of  the  Folkungers,  who  rose  to  power  during  the 
reign  of  the  preceding;  king  during  the  lifetime  of  his 
father,  Magnus  Ladislas,  and  at  length  poisoned  by  his 
mother,  Blanche  of  Namur,  1350-1359.  Eric  XIII.  of 
Sweden,  and  VII.  of  Denmark,  before  his  election  dnkf 
of  Pomerania,  chosen  in  Sweden  1396;  co-regent  with 
Margaret  of  Waldemar  up  to  his  dethronement,  by  Engel- 
breclit-Engelbrechtsen,  in  1434,  and  after  that,  having 
been  again  acknowledged,  dethroned  in  all  the  three 
kingdoms  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  at  the 
death  of  that  princess,  1439.  Eric  XIV..  son  of  Gustavus 
Vasa,  B.  1533,  succeeded  1560,  compelled  to  abdicate  by 
his  brothers  1569,  poisoned  in  prison  1577. 

E'ric.  There  were  9  kings  of  Denmark  of  this  name:— 
two  unknown  in  the  9th  century,  and  then  Eric  I., 
called  “  the  Good,”  reigned  1095-1105.  Eric  II.,  reigned 
1134—1137.  Emc III.,  called  “  the  Lamb,”  succeeded  th 
preceding,  and  abdicated  1147.  Eric  IV.,  appointed  by 
his  brother,  Abel,  reigned  1242-1250.  Eric  V., succeeded 
1259.  assassinated  1286.  Eric  VI.,  reigned  1286-1319. 
Eric  VII.,  same  as  Eric  XIII.  of  Sweden. 

Fri'ea,  n.  [Gr.  eriko,  to  break,  in  allusion  to  the  brittle' 
ness  of  the  stems  and  branches.]  (Bot.)  The  typical 
genus  of  the  order  Ericacea:,  q.  v. 
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Erie  n'cpfe,  n.  [Lat.  erica,  heath.]  (Bot.)  TheHeath- 
wort  family,  an  order  of  plants,  alliance  Ericales.  Diao. 
Monopetalous  flowers,  free  stamens  all  perfect,  loose¬ 
skinned  or  tight-skinned  seeds,  and  2-celled  anthers 
opening  by  pores.  They  are  shrubby  or  suffruticose 
plants,  sometimes  herbaceous. 

Leaves  simple,  alternate  or  oppo¬ 
site,  mostly  evergreen,  entire  or 
toothed,  without  stipules.  In¬ 
florescence  various.  Calyx  in¬ 
ferior  or  superior,  5-(seldom  4-6-) 
leaved,  or  cleft,  rarely  entire. 

Corolla  regular  or  somewhat  ir¬ 
regular,  4-5-(rarely  6-)cleft,  with 
an  imbricated  aestivation.  Sta¬ 
mens  generally  distinct  and  in¬ 
serted  with  the  corolla.  Anthers 
as  many,  or  twice  as  many,  as  the 
lobes  of  the  corolla,  ‘2-celled,  gen¬ 
erally  opening  by  pores,  often  ap- 
pendaged.  Embryo  straight,  lying 
in  the  axis  or  in  the  end  of  fleshy  ] 
albumen.  They  are  very  abun¬ 
dant  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  are  more  or  less  generally 
diffused  throughout  North  and  Fig.  959. 

South  America,  Europe,  and  Asia.  erica  tetralia. 
Many  of  the  E.,  particularly  spe¬ 
cies  of  the  genera  Erica ,  Rhododendron ,  Kalmia,  and 
Azalea,  are  largely  cultivated  on  account  of  the  beauty 
of  their  flowers.  The  three  latter  are  principally  Ameri¬ 
can.  The  ord.  includes  42  genera  and  850  species,  and 
are  chiefly  remarkable,  medicinally,  for  their  astringent 
properties.  Some,  however,  are  narcotic,  and  a  few 
even  poisonous.  The  fruits  of  many  are  edible. 

Eriesi'eeous,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  heaths. 

Er'icales,  n.  pi.  ( Bot .)  An  alliance  of  plants,  of  the 
sub  class  Hypogynous  Exogens.  L)iag.  Dichlamydeous 
flowers,  symmetrical  in  the  ovary,  axile  placentae,  defi¬ 
nite  stamens,  and  embryo  enclosed  in  a  large  quantity 
of  fleshy  albumen.  —  This  alliance  is  divided  into  the 
six  orders  Hum.iriace.ee,  Epacriducece,  Pyrolacece,  Fran- 
coacecr,  Monotrnpace.ee,  and  Ericacece. 

Crlcll'tliidse,  w.  pi.  ( Zodl .)  A  family  of  long-tailed 
Decapod  crustaceae,  inhabiting  the  tropical  ocean.  They 
are  remarkable  for  the  delicate  and  often  transparent 
and  colorless  character  of  their  large  and  undivided 
thoracic  shield  or  carapace,  which  is  always  terminated 
anteriorly  by  a  styliform  rostrum. 

Ericsson,  John,  ( er'ik-sem ,)  a  distinguished  engineer, 
B.  in  Sweden,  1800.  After  serving  lor  some  years  as  an 
officer  of  engineers  in  the  Swedish  army,  he  removed 
in  1826  to  England,  and  continued  to  occupy  himself 
with  improvements  chiefly  on  steam-machinery  and  its 
application.  In  1839  he  went  to  New  York,  where  he 
has  lived  since.  The  invention  of  the  screw-propeller, 
and  of  many  other  useful  inventions,  have  made  his 
name  familiar  to  the  world.  His  caloric  engine  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention,  as  likely  to  supersede  the  use 
of  steam,  but  experiments  in  i853  proved  successful 
only  for  minor  purposes.  His  solar  engine  was  another 
remarkable  invention  Perhaps  his  greatest  achieve¬ 
ment  was  the  invention  of  the  turret  ship,  Monitor, 
which  conquered  the  Confederate  Merrimac  in  Hampton 
Roads,  March  9,  1862,  and  completely  revolutionized 
modern  naval  warfare.  His  last  important  invention, 
was  the  war  vessel  Destroyer,  completed  in  1884,  carry¬ 
ing  a  16  inch  gun,  2U  ft.  long,  throwing  under  water  an 
explosive  projectile  of  1,500  lbs.,,  the  gun  being  placed 
several  feet  under  the  water  line.  Died  Mar.  5,  1889. 

Erid'anus.  a.  (Astro n.)  A  constellation  named  by 
Aratus  after  the  river  Eridanus.  It  stretches  along  the 
heavens  from  Phoenix  to  Orion ;  it  has  one  star  of  the 
first  magnitude,  and  many  of  the  third  and  fourth. 

E'rie,  in  Ills.,  a  p.-v.  of  Whitesides  co. ;  in  hid.,  a  twp. 
of  Miami  co. ;  in  Mich.,  a  p.-v.  and  twp.  of  Monroe  co.. 
on  Lake  Erie;  in  Mo.,  a  v.  of  Cauideu  co.,  on  the  Osage 
river. — A  p.-v.  of  McDonald  co. 

E'rie,  in  New  York,  a  W.  co. ;  area,  abt.  990  sq.  m.  Rivers 
Towanda,  Cattaraugus,  Buffalo,  Ellicott’s,  and  Uon- 
quaga  creeks.  Lake  Erie  washes  its  N.W.  border.  Sur¬ 
face,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Iron  ore,  limestone, 
water  cement,  and  brick  clay.  Cap.  Buffalo.  Pop.  (1890) 
322,981. 

Erie,  in  Ohio,  a  N.  co.,  bordering  on  Lake  Erie;  area 
abt.  260  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Huron  and  Vermillion  rivers 
and  Pike  creek.  Surface,  level  ;  soil,  very  fertile.  Min. 
Limestone.  Cap.  Sandusky. 

— A  township  of  Ottaw  a  co. 

Erie,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  N.W.  co.,  bordering  on  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  Lake  Erie  Area,  about  770  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  French,  .Conneaut,  Walnut,  and  Elk  creeks. 
Surface,  rolling,  and  in  some  parts  elevated ;  soil,  fertile 
Min.  Iron  and  limestone.  Cap.  Erie.  Pop.  (1890)  86,074. 

— A  fine  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the  cap.  of  Erie  co.,  on 
Lake  Erie)  abt.  129  m.  N.  of  Pittsburg ;  Lat  42°  8',  N., 
Lon.  80°  10'  W.  The  town  is  w  ell  built,  upon  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  harbors  of  the  lake,  and  carries  on 
an  extensive  trade  in  lumber,  coal,  ship-building  and 
general  manufacturing.  Pop.  ( 1 ' 97 )  about  51.000. 

Erie.  (Fort,)  in  prov.  of  Ontario,  at  the  head  of  Niag- 
a r,i  River,  opposite  Blar>  'Nick,  N.  V 

Erie,  (Lake.)  one  of  the  five  great  lakes  of  N.  Amer¬ 
ica,  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  included  in 
the  middle  portion  of  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
It  lies  between  Lat.  41°  22'  and  42°  52'  N..  and  Lon.  79° 
and  85°  W.,  having  N.  the  fertile  peninsula  of  Upper 
Canada,  and  S.  and  E.  the  States  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
and  New  York.  Its  shape  is  elliptical;  length  S.W.  to 
N.E.  about  265  m.;  breadth  varying  from  10  m.  to  about 
63  m.  in  its  centre.  Its  area  is  variously  estimated  at 


8,030  sq.  m.  to  12,000  sq.  m.  It  receires  near  its  W.  ex¬ 
tremity  the  superabundant  waters  of  the  lakes  St.Clair, 
Huron,  and  the  upper  lakes  by  the  Detroit  River,  its 
own  surplus  waters  being  conveyed  to  Lake  Ontario  by 
means  of  the  Niagara,  celebrated  for  its  stupendous 
waterfall.  Its  mean  height  above  the  level  of  the  ocean 
is  estimated  at  565  feet,  being  about  52  feet  below  that 
of  lakes  Michigan  and  Huron,  and  322  feet  above  that 
of  Ontario.  Its  depth,  which  is  less  than  that  of  any  of 
the  other  great  lakes  of  the  St.  Lawrence  basin,  is  no¬ 
where  more  than  270  feet,  and  in  most  parts  is  consid¬ 
erably  under  200  feet.  It  is  also  said  to  be  gradually 
becoming  shallower,  the  land  in  some  places  having 
gained  upon  it  along  the  S.  shore.  Its  bottom  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  composed  of  an  alluvial  deposit  of  sand  and 
mud,  resting  on  secondary  schistose  limestone.  Its  N. 
shore  is  rocky  and  dangerous ;  the  opposite  one  has  also 
long  lines  of  rock;  and,  except  at  either  extremity, 
none  of  its  shore  harbors  afford  a  safe  and  steady  en¬ 
trance  of  7  feet  of  water.  In  addition  to  other  impedi¬ 
ments  to  navigation,  a  current,  not  perceptible  in  the 
other  great  lakes  of  the  St.  Lawrence  system,  sets  con¬ 
stantly  W.,  and  N.W.  or  S.W.  winds  continually  prevail ; 
besides  which,  in  consequence  of  its  shallowness,  a  part 
of  the  lake  is  frozen  over  every  winter,  and  traffic  on  it 
is  obstructed  by  ice  for  some  weeks  in  the  spring  after 
the  navigation  of  the  other  lakes  is  open  and  unimpeded. 
Towards  the  W.  extremity  there  are  several  groups  of 
small  islands,  and  one  —  Cunningham  Island,  belonging 
to  the  United  States  —  has  an  excellent  harbor  called 
Put  in  Bay,  with  12  feet  of  water.  On  the  N.  shore, 
several  promontories  jut  into  the  lake,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  N.and  S.  Forelands,  and  Point  Landguard. 
Except  the  Detroit,  Lake  Erie  receives  few  rivers  of  any 
consequence,  and  all,  without  exception,  have  bars  at 
their  mouths.  The  Ouse  or  Welland,  which  unites  with 
its  E.  extremity,  is  its  principal  affluent,  and  has  been 
taken  advantage  of  for  the  construction  of  the  Welland 
Canal,  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  connecting  the  lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario,  and  avoiding  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 
The  Erie  Canal,  363  m.  long,  runs  from  the  city  of 
Buffalo  to  the  Hudson  River ;  the  Ohio  Canal,  334  m.  in 
length,  extends  from  Cleveland,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cuyahoga,  to  the  Scioto,  a  little  S.  of  Columbus.  The 
former  of  these  canals  places  Lake  Erie  in  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  Atlantic ;  the  latter  connects  it  with  the 
Gulf  of  Florida.  Buffalo.  Dunkirk,  Ashtabula,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Erie,  Sandusky,  Portland,  and  Detroit  are  the 
principal  towns  on  this  lake,  within  the  territories  of 
the  United  States,  and  Port  Talbot,  Dover,  and  Sher¬ 
brooke  in  those  belonging  to  Great  Britain. 

Battle  of  Lake  Erie.  (Amer.  Hist.)  In  the  war  be¬ 
tween  the  U.  S.  and  Great  Britain  in  1812,  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  as  a  theatre  for  warlike 
operations,  became  an  object  of  importance  to  both  of 
the  belligerents,  and,  accordingly, strenuous  efforts  were 
made  by  either  party  to  secure  for  themselves  the  advan¬ 
tages  to  be  derived  therefrom.  The  chief  command  of 
the  American  naval  squadron  on  Ontario  was  held  by 
Commodore  Chauncey ;  that  of  Erie  by  Master-Com¬ 
mandant  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  of  Rhode  Island,  then 
only  27  years  of  age.  Perry  fitted  out  a  squadron  of  7 
sail  at  Erie,  and  succeeded  in  running  the  British  block¬ 
ade  early  in  Aug.,  1813.  On  the  16th  Sept,  following, 
while  lying  in  Put-in  Bay,  near  the  W.  extremity  of  the 
lake,  the  British  squadron  was  seen  in  the  oiling,  when 
Perry  went  out  to  meet  it.  The  enemy  consisted  of  6 
brigs,  schooners,  &c.,  mounting  63  guns,  and  manned 
by  502  officers  and  men,  under  the  command  of  Com¬ 
modore  Barclay,  an  old  Trafalgar  hero.  Selecting  the 
British  flagship  Detroit  (19  guns)  as  his  antagonist, 
Perry  attacked  her  in  the  Lawrence,  a  brig  of  20  guns, 
and  a  general  action  ensued,  the  British  force,  though 
fewer  by  3  vessels,  exceeding  the  American  by  9  guns 
and  12  men.  The  battle  soon  became  furious,  and  in 
about  two  hours  after  the  action,  the  Lawrence  became 
completely  disabled,  and  struck  her  flag,  upon  which 
Commodore  Perry  shifted  his  flag  to  the  Niagara,  and 
continued  the  action,  which,  after  hours  more  of  des¬ 
perate  fighting,  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  utter 
defeat  of  the  British,  whose  loss  in  killed  was  41  (includ¬ 
ing  Captain  Finnis  of  the  Queen  Charlotte),  and  94 
wounded  (9  of  whom  were  officers) :  Commodore  Barclay 
himself  receiving  two  serious  grape-shot  wounds.  The 
American  loss  was  24  killed,  including  3  officers.  Im¬ 
portant  results  were  achieved  by  this  hard-won  action; 
American  supremacy  on  the  lakes  being  established,  and 
Detroit  evacuated.. 

E'rie  ville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Nelson  town¬ 
ship,  Madison  co.,  abt.  35  in.  S.W.  of  Utica. 

Erig'cna,  or  Eri'ffen,  John  Scotus,  who  seems  from 
his  surname  to  have  been  a  native  of  Ireland  and  not 
of  Scotland,  was  B.  about  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century.  E.  spent  the  most  of  his  time  in  France,  and 
at  the  court  of  Charles  the  Bold.  About  the  year  850 
he  wrote  against  Gottschalk  on  predestination;  and  he 
also  published  a  work  on  the  Lord’s  Supper,  de,  Corpore 
et  Sanguine  Domini,  in  which  he  combated  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiatiou.  But  the  great  work  of  this 
schoolman  is  that  named  De  Divisions  Natural,  Ac., 
printed  at  Oxford  by  Thomas  Gale  in  1681.  It  is  divided 
into  five  books,  and  is  composed  in  the  form  of  a  dia¬ 
logue.  This  vast  and  amazing  essay  treats  of  a  great 
variety  of  subjects  —  ofGod, and  theknowledge  of  God¬ 
ot  being,  and  its  kinds  and  modes  —  of  the  world,  of  sin 
and  its  nature,  &c.  —  in  which  abstruse  and  subtle  dis¬ 
cussions  a  species  of  mystical  pantheism  may  be  easily 
discovered.  Few,  if  any  of  his  contemporaries,  could 
match  this  remarkable  man  either  in  genius  or  acquire¬ 
ments.  in  dialectics  or  sentiment,  in  intellectual  acumen 
or  in  stores  of  erudition.  Various  portions  of  his  works 


have  been  discovered  and  published  at  different  times  by 
Du  Cange,  Mabillon,  Angelo,  Mai,  and  MM.  Ravaison 
and  Cousin.  Died  about  875. 

Erige  nia.  n.  [Gr.  erigeneia,  daughter  of  the  early 
spring;  from  its  early  flowering.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  ord.  Apiacece.  They  are  perennial  herbs,  with 
tuberous  root,  radical  leaf  triternately  decompound. 
Iuvolucrate  leaves,  solitary  biternately  compound.  In- 
volucels  of  3-6  entire,  linear-spatulate  bracts. 

Erig'eron,  n.  [Gr.  er,  the  spring,  geron,  an  old  man; 
because  it  is  hoary  early  in  the  season.]  (Bot.)  A  genus 
of  plants,  ord.  Asteraceee.  They  are  mostly  perennial 
herbs  with  alternate  leaves.  Among  the  American 
species  are  E.  Philadelphicum,  the  narrow-rayed  Robin's 
Plantain,  1-3  feet  high,  having  150-200  reddish-purple 
flesh-colored  rays,  nearly  as  slender  as  hairs;  and  E. 
heterophyllum,  the  Common  Flea-bane,  a  common  weed, 
in  fields  and  waste  grounds,  2-4  feet  high,  with  100  or 
more  short  white  or  purplish  rays. 

Erijj'ono,  a  daughter  of  Icarius.  who  hung  herself  when 
she  heard  that  her  father  had  been  killed  by  some  shep¬ 
herds  whom  he  had  intoxicated.  She  was  made  a  con¬ 
stellation,  now  known  under  the  name  of  Virgo. 

E'rin.  See  Ireland. 

E'rin.  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Merriwether  co.,  about  60 
m.  N.W.  of  Macon. 

E'rin,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  McHenry  co.,  about  64  m. 
N.W.  of  Chicago.— A  township  of  Stephenson  co. 

E'rin,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Hancock  co. 

E'rin,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Rice  co. 

E'rin,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Chemung  co., 
abt.  10  m.  E.N.E.  of  Elmira. 

E'rin,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Houston  co.,  on 
L.  A  N.  R.R.,  28  in.  W.S  W.  of  Clarksville  Has  grist, 
saw  and  woolen  mills  ;  iron  works  near  by.  Pop.  (1897) 
abt,  800. 

E'rin,  in  Wisconsin,  a  thriving  twp.  of  Washington  co. 

Erina'ceus,  n.  [Lat.,  a  hedge-hog.]  (Zodl.)  See 
IIedge-hog. 

Erin'g'o,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Eryngium. 

E'rin  ite.  n.  (Min.)  An  arseniate  of  copper  from  Lime¬ 
rick,  Ireland. 

Erin'na,  a  Grecian  poetess,  who  was  contemporay  with 
Sappho,  and  wrote  several  pieces,  fragments  of  which 
are  extant,  and  which  were  published  in  the  Edinburgh 
edition  of  Anacreon  of  1754.  Flourished  600  B.  c. 

E'rin  Prairie,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  St.  Croix 
co.,  abt.  16  m.  E.N.E.  of  Hudson. 

Erinys,  or  Erinnys.  (Myth.)  See  Eumenides. 

Erioeanla'cese.  n.  [Gr.  erion,  wool ;  kaidon,  a  stem.] 
(Bot.)  The  Pipe-wort  family,  ail  order  of  plants,  alli¬ 
ance  Glumales.  Dixg.  2-3-celled  ovary,  a  pendulous 
ovule,  2-celled  anthers,  a  terminal  embryo,  and  a3-lobed 
cup  within  the  glumes.  They  are  aquatic  or  marsh 
plants,  with  clustered  linear  leaves,  usually  grass-like, 
and  minute  unisexual  flowers  growing  in  dense  heads. 
They  are  mostly  natives  of  tropical  America  and  the  N. 
of  Australia,  and  have  not  been  applied  to  any  useful 
purpose.  Tiie  order  includes  9  genera  and  200  species. 

Erioden'drou.  n.  [Gr.  erion,  wool ;  dendron,  a  tree.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Sterculiacece.  The  most 
remarkable  species  is  E.  samauma,  a  native  of  South 
America.  Its  trunk  frequently  overtops  all  the  sur¬ 
rounding  trees  before  it  gives  off  a  single  branch.  The 
hairy  covering  of  the  seeds  of  various  species  of  this 
genus  form  a  kind  of  vegetable  silk  much  used  for 
stuffing  cushions  and  for  similar  purposes. 

Eriom'eter,  n.  [Gr.  erion,  wool,  me.tron,  a  measure.] 
(Opt.)  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  diameter  of 
minute  particles  and  fibres,  by  ascertaining  the  diame¬ 
ter  of  any  one  of  the  series  of  colored  rings  which  they 
produce. 

Erioplio'ruin,  n.  [Gr.  erion,  wool;  phoreo,  I  bear; 
alluding  to  the  copious  bristles  of  the  perigynum.j 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Cyperace.ee.  They  are 
grass-like  herbs,  with  stem  generally  leafy.  Spikelets 
mostly  in  umbels,  finely  clothed  with  long  silky  hairs, 
whence  their  common  name  of  Cotton  Grasses.  These 
hairs  are  sometimes  used  for  stuffing  cushions,  while 
the  leaves  of  some  species  are  said  to  possess  astringent 
properties.  There  are  several  American  species. 

Eriplii'a,  n.  [Gr.  eriphe,  a  kid.]  A  genus  of  Brachyu- 
rous  Crustaceans. 

Eripliyle,  (er-i-Ji'le.)  A  sister  of  Adrastus,  king  of 
Argos,  who  married  Amplicaraus.  See  Alcm.eon. 

E'ris.  (Myth.)  The  Greek  goddess  of  discord,  the  same 
as  the  Discordia  of  the  Latins.  See  Discordia. 

Er'isay,  an  island  of  the  Hebrides,  Scotland,  lying  be¬ 
tween  Harris  and  North  Uist. 

Erisirlit  lion,  (er-i-sik'thon,)  (Myth.)  A  Thessalian 
son  of  Triops,  who  derided  Ceres,  and  cut  down  her 
groves.  For  this  impiety  the  goddess  afflicted  him  with 
continual  hunger.  To  satisfy  the  cravings  of  his  appe¬ 
tite,  he  squandered  all  his  possessions,  and  at  last  de¬ 
voured  his  own  limbs  for  want  of  food.  His  daughter 
had  the  power  of  transforming  herself  into  whatever 
animal  she  pleased,  and  she  made  use  of  it  to  maintain 
her  father,  who  sold  her,  in  one  shape,  after  which  she 
assumed  another,  and  became  again  his  property. 

Eris'ltay,  one  of  the  smaller  Hebrides,  Scotland,  lying 
to  the  S.  of  South  Uist,  where,  in  1745,  Prince  Charles 
Edward  Stuart  landed  on  his  ill-starred  expedition. 
Ext.  about  2  miles  long. 

Eris'ma,  n.  [Gr.,  a  cause  of  quarrel ;  from  its  variance 
with  others  of  the  same  order.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Vochyacere,  found  in  tropical  America.  One  of  the 
species,  E.  Japura,  is  the  Japura  of  Brazil,  a  tree  grow¬ 
ing  to  the  height  of  100  feet  or  more,  and  bearing  a  red 
fruit,  the  kernel  of  which  is  eaten  raw  or  boiled. 

Eris  tic.  Eris'tical.  a.  [Gr.  eristikos.]  Contriver* 
sial;  relating  to  dispute  or  debate,  (r.) 
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Er'ivau.  Friwnn,  Irvan,  or  Irivan,  the  forti¬ 
fied  capital  of  Russian  Armenia,  situated  to  the  N.  of 
Ararat,  in  the  elevated  plain  of  A ras  or  Araxes,  Lat.  40° 
1  O'  N.,  Lon.  44°  32'  E.,  3,312  feet  above  sea.  Pop.  15,000. 

E'rix,  n.  (Zobl.)  Same  as  Eryx,  q.v. 

Er  langen,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Regnitz,  10  m. 
N.  of  Nuremberg.  It  contains  the  Protestant  university 
ol  Bavaria,  founded  in  1743. 

Erltui,  (air'lou.)  [Hung.  Eger.]  An  episcopal  city  of 
Hungary,  cap.  of  eo.  Heves,  on  both  banks  of  the  river 
Erlau.  in  a  delightful  valley  skirted  with  vine-clad  hills. 
The  E.  wine  is  the  best  red  wine  of  Hungary.  Pop. 
18,244. 

Er'nielin.  Er'milin.  n.  Diminutive  of  Ermine,  q.  v. 

Ermenonvi  lie,  (airin' nawng-veel,)  a  village  of  France, 
dep.  Oise,  5  m.  from  Seulis.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  beau¬ 
tiful  and  extensive  parks,  and  as  being  the  resting-place 
of  Rousseau,  for  which  reason  it  is  much  visited  in  sum¬ 
mer  by  strangers  from  Paris. 

Er  in inc, »  [Fr.  her  mine..]  (Zovl.)  The  Mustela Erminea, 
an  animal  of  the  Mustelidae  or  Weasel  family,  native  of 
all  the  northern  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  considerably 
larger  than  the  common  weasel,  but  much  resembles  it 
in  general  form  and  other  characters,  as  well  as  in 
habits.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  E.  and  the 
stoat  are  the  same  animal :  the  confusion  arises  from  the 
change  that  takes  place  in  the  color  of  the  animal’s  fur 
at  the  different  seasons.  In  the  winter  it  is  yellowish- 


Pig.  961.  —  the  ermine  (Mustela  Erminea). 


white,  the  yellow  hardly  showing  about  the  head,  but 
gradually  appearing  more  and  more  on  the  body,  and 
increasing  in  intensity,  so  that  some  are  of  a  pale  yel¬ 
low  color  on  their  hind  parts:  then  it  is  known  as  the 
ermine.  About  the  end  of  March,  however,  the  upper 
parts  change  to  reddish-brown,  of  rather  a  dull  tint,  the 
lower  parts  continuing  white ;  the  tail  remains  black  at 
the  tip  throughout  all  the  changes.  It  is  in  the  extreme 
northern  regions  that  this  change  in  the  animal’s  color 
takes  place  with  greatest  distinctness.  With  regard  to 
the  manner  in  which  this  change  is  brought  about,  nat¬ 
uralists  are  not  unanimous.  It  is  from  Norway,  Lapland, 
Siberia,  and  the  Hudson’s  Bay  territories  that  the  E. 
skins  of  commerce  are  obtained,  which  are  used  for 
ladies’  winter-garments.  At  one  time  it/ was  one  of  the 
insignia  of  royalty,  and  it  is  still  worn  by  the  judges  in 
Europe.  In  making  up  E.  fur,  the  tails  are  inserted  in 
a  regular  manner,  so  that  their  rich  black  shall  contrast 
with  the  pure  white  of  the  rest  of  the  fur. 

( Her ■)  One  of  the  furs  used  for  the  lining  of  mantles, 
crowns,  coronets,  and  caps  of  maintenance,  as  well  as 
for  the  field  and  charges  of  armorial  bearings.  It  repre¬ 
sents  the  white  skin  of  the  little  animal  known  as  the 
E.,  with  the  tail,  which  is  tipped 
with  black,  attached  to  it,  as  in 
ladies’ muffs.  &c.,  made  of  that  ma-  ••  V 

terial.  It  is  figured  by  black  spots  r  .  t 
and  stripes,  or  tails,  on  a  white 
field,  each  stripe  having  two  lines, 
or  hairs,  diverging  from  it,  one  on 
either  side,  and  being  surmounted  ^ 
by  three  spots,  one  placed  at  the 
extremity,  and  the  others  just  be¬ 
low  it,  on  each  side  of  the  point.  Fig.  962. — ermine. 
There  are  four  varieties  of  this  fur 
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in  Her.,  —  Ermines,  having  white  spots  and  stripes  on  a 
black  field;  Erminois ,  black  spots  and  stripes  on  a  gold 
ground ;  Bean,  gold  spots  and  stripes  on  a  black  ground ; 
and  Erminites.  like  E .  but  having  a  red  hair  diverging 
from  either  side  of  the  stripe,  instead  of  a  black  one.  — 
E.  is  commonly  used  to  difference  the  arms  of  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  family  connected  with  the  law. 

Ermilted,  (er'mind,)  a.  Adorned  with  the  fur  of  the 
ermine;  as,  “ermin’d  pride.” — Pope. 

Ern,  Erne,  n.  [A.  S.  earn,  eagle.]  The  name  given  in 
Scotland  to  the  osprey,  and  also  to  the  golden  eagle. 

Erne,  (fra,)  a  river  of  Ireland,  rising  in  Lake  Ganny, 
and  after  a  course  of  abt.  60  m.,  during  which  it  helps 
to  form  two  lakes  of  the  same  name,  distinguished  as 
Upper  and  Lower,  falling  into  Donegal  Bay. 

Eril^e,  (. air'nai ,)  a  town  of  Trance,  dep.  Mayenne,  on  a 
river  ot  same  name,  17  m.  ironi  Laval.  Manufactures. 
Needles.  , 


Ernest  I,  Johann  August,  ( air-nes'te ,1  a  German  phi¬ 
lologist,  B.  in  Fennstadt,  Thuringia,  1707.  His  critical 
editions  of  Greek  and  Roman  classics  are  justly  cele¬ 
brated.  Asa  theological  w  liter, A’,  belonged  to  the  school 
of  rationalists.  His  most  important  work  is  lnstitutio 
Interprets  Xori  Testament) ,  translated  into  English  in  2 
v.  12ino.,  Edinburgh,  1843.  His  excellent  Latin  style  ob¬ 
tained  for  E.  the  surname  of  the  German  Cicero.  D.  1781. 

Erode',  v.a.  [Lat.  erodo  —  e,  ex,  and  rodj,  to  gnaw.  See 


Rodent.]  To  gnaw  off  or  away;  to  eat  in  or  away;  to 

canker ;  to  corrode. 

Erod'ed,  a.  Eaten  away;  gnawed;  corroded. 

(Bot.)  With  jagged  edges,  as  if  gnawed:  —  said  of 
a  leaf. 

Ero'dent,  n.  [See  Erode.]  (Med.)  A  substance  that  eats 
away  or  erodes. 

11  ro  d i u m .  n.  [Gr.  erndios,  a  heron;  from  the  resem¬ 
blance  of  the  beaked  fruit  to  the  heron’s  bill.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  order  Geraniacecc.  They  are  annual 
herbs,  with  calyx  5-leaved;  petals  5;  scales  5,  alternate 
with  the  filaments  and  nectariferous  glands  at  the  base 
of  the  stamens;  filaments  10,  the  5  alternate  ones  abor¬ 
tive;  fruit  rostrate,  of  five  aggregate  capsules,  each 
tipped  with  the  long  spiral  style,  bearded  inside.  E. 
moschatum,  the  Musk  Geranium,  and  E.  ciconium,  the 
Herou’s-bill  Geranium,  both  brought  from  Europe,  are 
cultivated  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  their  flowers  and 
the  strong  musky  scent  of  their  herbage. 

E'ros.  [Gr.,  love.]  (Myth.)  The  Greek  god  of  love,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  Roman  Cupid.  In  Hesiod,  E.  is  one  of  the 
great  cosmogonic  powers,  along  with  Chaos,  Gsea,  and 
Tartarus.  Latin  poets  describe  him  variously  as  a  son 
of  Hermes  and  Ares,  of  Artemus  and  Aphrodite.  His 
chief  characteristic  is  youthfulness  and  the  power  of 
inspiring  the  passion  of  love.  In  the  “  Veda,”  Eros  ap¬ 
pears  under  the  name  Arusha,  one  of  the  most  frequent 
epithets  or  names  of  the  sun;  but,  as  in  the  Greek  my¬ 
thology,  Arusha  is  represented  ns  a  child.  He  is  the 
young  sun,  driving  away  the  dark  night,  and  awaken¬ 
ing  the  earth  with  his  rays,  which  later  poets  converted 
into  arrows,  like  the  lances  of  Phoebus  and  Heracles. 

Erosc'.  a.  [Lat.  erosus.  See  Erode.]  (Bot.)  Eroded;  hav¬ 
ing  jagged  edges. 

Ero'sion,  m.  [  Lat.  erosus.  gnawed  or  worn  away.]  The 
act  of  gradually  wearing  away ;  the  state  of  being  grad¬ 
ually  worn  away. 

(Geot.)  The  term  employed  to  distinguish  those  fea¬ 
tures  which  are  the  results  of  the  slow  destructive  ac¬ 
tion  of  running  water,  glaciers,  the  waves,  and  other 
agents;  thus,  valleys  of  E.  are  those  valleys  which  have 
been  gradually  cut  out  of  the  solid  strata.  Many  ra¬ 
vines,  glens,  and  river-channels  are  the  results  of  E.,  for 
whatever  inequalities  of  surface  may  have  originally 
directed  the  waters  into  their  channels,  all  the  subse¬ 
quent  deepening,  scooping  out,  and  widening  of  the  val¬ 
leys  have  been  owing  to  the  erosive  force  of  running 
water,  laden  with  sand,  gravel,  and  other  triturating 
debris.  The  destructive  action  of  breakers  is  very  re¬ 
markable.  All  sea-cliffs,  crags,  and  pinnacles  of  rock, 
may,  as  a  general  rule,  be  regarded  as  evidences  of  the 
E.  and  destruction  of  the  formerly  more  widely  extend¬ 
ed  land  by  the  moving  surface  of  the  sea.  Just  as  actual 
sea-cliffs  are  proofs  of  the  erosive  action  now  in  opera¬ 
tion,  so  in  almost  all  cases,  inland  cliffs,  crags,  scars,  and 
precipices,  as  well  as  valleys,  ravines,  gorges,  and  moun¬ 
tain-passes,  are  proofs  of  the  erosive  action  of  the  sea  in 
times  when  the  land  stood  at  a  lower  level  with  respect 
to  it.  A  still  more  wonderful  example  of  E.  is  frequently 
afforded  in  a  low  and  gently  undulating  district,  from 
which  the  very  mountains  themselves,  that  geologists 
can  prove,  once  covered  it,  have  been  removed.  The 
action  of  the  Niagara  River  in  excavating  the  deep 
gorge  below  the  Falls  is  a  striking  example  of  E. 

Ero'sive,  a.  Having  the  property  of  gnawing,  eating 
away,  or  corroding;  corrosive. 

F.ros'trale,  a.  [Lat.  e,  and  rostrum,  a  beak.]  (Bot.) 
Without  a  beak. 

Erostratus.  See  Eratostratus. 

Er'oteme,  n.  >  [Gr.  erotem,  question.]  (Rltet.)  A  note 
of  interrogation. 

Erote'sis,  n.  [Gr ,  from  erotao,  to  ask.]  (Rhet.)  A 
figure  by  which  the  speaker  adopts  the  form  of  inter¬ 
rogation,  not  to  express  a  doubt,  but  to  make  a  bold  as¬ 
sertion  of  what  he  asked  ;  as,  “  Ho  that  planted  the  ear, 
shall  he  not  hear?  ”  (Ps.  xciv.  9.) 

Erot'ic,  Erot'ioal.  a.  [Fr.  erotique,  from  Gr.  erbti- 
hos,  from  eras,  erutos,  love.]  Pertaining  to,  or  treating 
of,  love;  amatory. 

Erot'ic,  n.  An  amatory  poem ;  a  warmly  worded  liter¬ 
ary  composition.  —  This  appellation  is  particularly  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  certain  class  of  Greek  and  Roman  authors, 
both  in  prose  and  poetry,  of  whose  writings  love  formed 
the  principal  theme.  Of  these  the  most  distinguished 
are  Achilles  'l’atius,  Ileliodorus,  Anacreon,  Sappho, 
Ovid,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  &c. 

Erotomania.  n.  [From  Gr.  eros,  love,  and  mania, 
madness.]  Moodiness  or  melancholy  produced  by  love. 

Erpetol'og'ist,  n.  One  versed  in  the  natural  history 
of  reptiles  ;  an  herpetologist. 

Erpetol'og-.V.  n.  [See  Herpetology.]  That  branch 
of  natural  history  which  treats  of  reptiles. 

Er'peton,  a.  [Gr.]  (Zoiil.)  See  Herpeton. 

Err.  v.  n.  [Fr.  errer ;  Lat.  erro,  akin  to  Gr .erro,  to 
wander  in  misery;  Ger.  irren ,  to  stray.]  To  wander  from 
the  right  way  ;  to  stray ;  to  go  astray ;  to  rove ;  to  ram¬ 
ble;  to  deviate  from  the  true  course  or  purpose.  —  To 
deviate  or  depart  from  rectitude;  to  fall  from  duty  ;  to 
transgress  morally. 

“  Every  woe  a  tear  can  claim, 

Except  an  erring  sister's  shame."  —  Byron. 

-—To  mistake  or  misapprehend ;  to  commit  errors ;  to 
blunder;  as,  to  err  in  judgment. 

Er'rakle,  a.  Liable  to  error. 

Er'rableness.  n.  Susceptibility  to  error;  proneness 
to  make  mistakes. 

Er 'ran cl,  n.  [A.  S.  aerend;  Dan.  ae.re.nde,  a  message; 
root  Sansk.  ri,  to  go.]  A  message;  a  verbal  message; 
a  mandate  or  order ;  something  to  be  told  or  done;  any 
special  business  to  be  transacted  by  a  messenger. 

11  She  comes  of  errands ,  does  she  ?  "  — .  Shake. 


Er'rant,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  errans,  from  erro,  to  wander.] 
Wandering;  roving;  rambling;  wandering  about  in 
search  of  adventures  ;  as,  a  knight-errant.  —  Deviating 
from  a  certain  course;  wild;  extravagant;  worthless, 
vile;  wicked;  arrant. 

“  Furtive  and  errant  from  his  course  of  growth.”  —  Shales, 

Er'rautry,  n.  An  errant  or  wandering  state;  a  wan¬ 
dering  or  roving  about;  a  rambling  bent  of  disposition. 

“After  a  uhort  space  of  errantry  on  the  seas,  he  got  safe  back  to 
Dunkerque."  —  Addison. 

— The  vocation  or  employment  of  a  knight-errant. 

Erra'ta,  n.  pi.  of  Erratum,  q.  v. 

Errat'lc,  Errat'lcal,  a.  [Fr.  erratique  :  Lat .  erra- 
ticus.\  Wandering;  having  no  certain  course;  roving 
about  without  a  fixed  destination ;' eccentric :  as,  an 
errutic  individual.  —  Moving;  not  fixed  or  stationary; 
irregular;  mutable;  as,  an  erratic  planet. 

(Med.)  Applied  to  diseases  which  have  a  disposition 
to  flit  from  place  to  place,  like  gout,  rheumatism,  or 
erysipelas.  —  Flying,  wandering,  or  irregular  pains  are 
called  erratic. 

Errat'icall.y,  adv.  Without  rule;  irregularly. 

Errat'icalnoss.  «.  State  or  quality  of  being  erratic. 

Errat'ic-blOCk  4«roii|»,  n.  [Lat.  erraticus,  wander¬ 
ing.]  (Gent.)  A  synonym  of  the  boulder  clay,  from  the 
large  transported  blocks  of  stone  which  occur  in  it. 
The  blocks  or  boulders  are  sometimes  briefly  termed 
erratics.  —  See  Boulders,  Pleistocene. 

Erra'tiiin,  n;  pi.  Errata.  [Lat.,  from  erro  —  erratum, 
to  wander,  to  err.]  An  error  or  mistake  in  writing  or 
printing. 

Erra'tiiin,  n.  [Lat.]  A  term  applied  to  those  errors 
which  have  been  overlooked  in  the  composition  or  im¬ 
pression  of  a  work. 

Erml.  ( erd ,)  imp.  of  Err.  q.  v. 

Errllinc,  (er’rin,)  a.  [Gr.  errhinon  —  en,  and  rhis, 
rhinos,  the  nose.  See  Rhinoceros.]  (Med.)  Affecting 
the  nose,  or  to  be  snuffed  into  the  nose;  occasioning  dis¬ 
charges  from  the  nose  ;  provoking  sneezing. 

— n.  (Med.)  One  of  those  medicines  which  are  applied 
to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils.  Those  which 
cause  sneezing  are  called  sternutatories.  E.  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  a  dry.  soft,  liquid,  or  gaseous  state  ;  and  may  be 
emollient,  astringent,  or  stimulant :  —  the  first  sheathing 
irritated  surfaces;  the  second  restraining  inordinate  se¬ 
cretion,  the  consequence  of  relaxation:  and  the  third 
favoring  the  natural  mucous  discharge,  on  the  return  of 
the  secreting  surface  to  a  healthy  state.  The  aromatic 
E.  most  commonly  applied  are  powdered  herbs,  as  mint, 
lavender,  and  rosemary ;  also  tobacco  as  snuff.  Ammo¬ 
nia  and  its  carbonates  are  much  employed.  Acrid  vege¬ 
tables  and  poisons,  and  preparations  of  mercury,  are 
applied  in  rare  cases. 

“  Sneezing  powder,  which  the  physicians  call  crrliine."  —  Bacon. 

Er'ris.  a  maritime  district  in  the  co.  of  Mayo.  Ireland, 
remarkable  for  the  dreary  wildness  of  its  mountain 
scenery  ;  pop.  abt.  20,000. 

Errol,  in  JVew  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of  Coos  co., 
on  Umbagogue  Lake,  abt.  30  in.  N.E.  of  Lancaster  ;  pop. 
abt.  250. 

Erro'noous.  a.  [L.  Lat.  erroneus.]  Wandering;  un¬ 
settled;  roving;  deviating  from  aright  course;  mistak¬ 
ing;  wrong;  deviating  by  mistake  from  the  truth;  as. 
an  erroneous  step.  — Irregular;  deviating  from  the  true 
course;  as,  “erroneous  circulation  of  the  blood.”  (Ar- 
buthnot.)- — Not  conformable  to  truth:  erring  from  truth 
or  justice;  false;  mistaken;  as,  an  erroneous  opinion. 

Erroneously,  adv.  By  mistake;  not  rightly. 

Erro'nooiiMiiess.  n.  State  of  being  erroneous,  mis¬ 
taken,  or  false;  inconformity  to  truth. 

Er  ror,  n.  [Lat. ;  Fr.  errettr .]  A  wandering  or  deviation 
from  the  truth,  or  any  fixed  standard;  a  mistake  in 
judgment;  misapprehension;  fallacy;  a  blunder. 

“Error,  wounded,  writhes  with  pain."  —  Bryant. 

— Oversight;  falsity;  inaccuracy:  a  mistake  made  in  writ¬ 
ing  or  other  performance;  as,  “ errors  excepted.” 

“  Errors  like  straws  upon  the  surface  flow  " —  Diyden. 

— Deviation  from  law,  justice,  or  right;  mistake  in  con¬ 
duct;  a  fault;  an  offence;  transgression;  moral  obli¬ 
quity. —  Irregular  course ;  deviation  from  an  appointed 
way  ;  as,  “  winds  and  errors  of  the  sea.”  —  Dryden. 

(Law.)  See  Writ  of  Error. 

( Horol.)  That  interval  of  time  kept  by  a  clock,  which 
is  either  faster  or  slower  than  the  true  time. 

— v.  a.  To  decide  or  declare  to  be  erroneous  in  a  legal 
point  of  view. 

Er'rorist,  n.  One  who  errs;  one  who  promotes  and 
propagates  errors. 

Ers,  n.  (Bot.)  The  bitter  vetch. 

Erse,  (ers,)  n.  [A  corruption  of  Irish.]  The  language 
spoken  by  the  descendants  of  the  Gaels  or  Celts  in  the 
highlands  of  Scotland. 

— a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  Scotland. 

Erstli.  Earsli,  n.  An  English  provincialism  for  the 
stubble  of  grain. 

Ers'kiue.  Ebenezer.b.  in  the  prison  of  the  Bass.  Scot¬ 
land,  1680  ;  was  the  founder  of  the  Secession  church  of 
Scotland,  and  wrote  many  sermons  and  discourses  which, 
in  their  day,  were  highly  esteemed.  D.  1756. 

Ers'kiue.  Thom  is.  Lord,  a  distinguished  English  jurist, 
orator,  and  statesman.  B.  at  Edinburgh,  1750.  After  a 
course  of  studies  at  Edinburgh,  St.  Andrew’s,  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  universities,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1778,  and 
rapidly  rose  to  the  highest  rank  as  an  advocate.  In 
1783  he  entered  parliament,  where  he  joined  the  Whig 
party,  and  became  the  close  ally  of  Fox,  Burke,  Wind¬ 
ham,  and  Sheridan.  In  1792  E.  successfully  defended 
Thomas  Paine,  then  being  prosecuted  for  his  celebrated 
work,  the  “Rights  of  Man.”  In  1806,  E.  was  appointed 
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Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  aucl  called  to  the 
peerage.  Lord  E.  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  ad¬ 
vocates,  and  during  his  parliamentary  career  presented 
the  bill  for  tho  abolition  of  the  Slave-Trade,  pleaded  the 
cause  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  and  was  the  tried  champion 
of  constitutional  reform.  D.  1823. 

Erst,  adv.  [A.  S.  mrest,  superlative  of  wra,  aere,  early, 
ancient.]  Earliest;  first;  at  first;  at  tho  beginning. 

“  Erst  so  lavish  and  profuse." — Milton. 

— Once;  formerly;  long  ago;  in  ancient  times. 

“  The  future  was  destined  erst." — Milton . 

— Till  then  or  now  ;  hitherto. 

“  Opener  mine  eyes,  dim  erst." — Milton. 

Erstein,  ( airs'tine .)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Bas-Rhin, 
12  miles  from  Strasburg.  Manvf.  Cotton,  tobacco,  &c. 
Pop.  4,709. 

Ertrasig'-oe,  ( air-tra'ge(r ,)  an  island  of  Norway,  40  m. 
from  Cbristiansand;  Lat.  63°  13'  N.,  Lon.  8°  20'  E.  It  is 
12  miles  long,  by  a  breadth  of  the  same  extent.  Pop. 
unascertained. 

Eruhescence,  Erufoescency,  ( er-u-bes'ens ,)  n. 
[L.  Lat.  e.rubescentia ,  from  Lat.  erubescens ,  erubesco  — 
e.  ex.  and  ruber,  red.  See  Rubric.]  A  becoming  red  ;  a 
blushing:  redness  of  the  skin  or  surface  of  anything. 
Erilbes'ceilt,  a.  [Lat.  erubescens.]  Red  or  reddish; 
blushing. 

Eru'bescite,  «.  (Min.)  A  valuable  ore  of  copper,  of 
a  copper  red  or  brown  color.  It  contains  about  00  per 
cent,  of  copper,  with  sulphur  and  iron. 

Ill'll  ea,  n.  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Brassicacece. 

( Zoijl .)  A  worm;  a  caterpillar ;  —  the  larva  state  of 
insects. — Also  the  name  of  a  genus  of  univalve  mol- 
lusks,  allied  to  Clausilia  (q.  v.). 

Ernct',  Eruc'tatc,  V.  a.  [Lat.  eructo —  e,  ex,  and 
ructo,  to  belch  ;  Qr.  ereugomai,  to  spew  out.]  To  belch 
or  vomit  up;  —  specifically,  to  fart;  to  eject  from  the 
stomach,  as  wind. 

Eructa'tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  eructatio.]  Act  of 
ejecting  or  belching  wind  from  the  stomach;  a  belch; 
any  sudden  burst  of  wind  or  matter  from  the  earth. 

"  Therm®  are  hot  springs,  or  fiery  eructations." — Woodward. 
Erudite,  (er'ii-dit,)  a.  [Lat.  eruditus  — e,  ex,  and  rudis, 
rough.]  Well  polished;  highly  learned;  taught;  in¬ 
structed  ;  conversant  with  books  or  languages  ;  as,  an 
erudite  scholar. 

E  r 'ud  i  tel  y ,  adv.  With  erudition;  learnedly;  scholarly. 
Er'iiditeiiestt,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  erudite  or 
learned. 

Erudition,  (er-u-dish'on.)  n.  [Fr. ;  from  Lat. eruditio.] 
Learning;  knowledge  gained  by  study,  or  from  books 
and  instruction;  learning  in  literature;  scholarship. 
Er'llgate,  a.  [Lat.  erugatus .]  Smooth;  having  no 
wrinkles. 

Eru'giii«us,!i.  [Fr .erugineux;  Lat.  mruginosus,  from 
cerugo,  rust  of  copper,  from  ms,  mris,  copper.]  Resem¬ 
bling  the  rust  of  copper  or  brass;  of  the  nature  or  color 
of  verdigris ;  rusty  ;  as,  “  ferreous  and  eruginous  earths.” 

Browne. 

Erun'dil,  n.  The  name  given  in  Oriental  countries  to 
1  the  seed  of  the  castor-oil  plant. 

Erujition,  (e-rup'shon,)  n.  [Fr. ;  from  Lat.  eruptio. 
See  Rupture.]  A  breaking  or  bursting  out  or  forth  ;  a 
sudden  or  violent  emission;  explosion;  outburst;  sud¬ 
den  rushing  or  sallying  forth  ;  as,  the  eruption  of  Mount 
Vesuvius.  —  A  sudden  hostile  excursion. 

(Med.)  A  breaking  out  of  pimples  or  pustules  on  the 
skin;  pimples;  pustules;  blotches;  rash. 

Eril]>'tive,  a.  [Sp.  eruplivo.]  Bursting  out  or  forth. — 
Attended  with  eruptions  or  efflorescence,  or  producing 
it. 

(Geol.)  Produced  by  eruption  ;  as,  eruptive,  scoria?. 
Er' viny,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of  Franklin 
co.,  on  Connecticut  river,  about  70  miles  W.  N.W.  of 
Boston.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,000, 

Er'vum,  n.  [Lat.  eruo,  I  pull  up  by  the  roots.]  (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  plants,  order  Pub, teem.  They  are  annual 
herbs,  with  leaves  abruptly  pinnate,  of  many  leaflets 
and  a  terminal  tendril,  t  he  species  are  common  fodder- 
plants  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  The  seeds  of  E.  lens 
are  called  Lentils,  and  have  been  used  as  human  food 
from  the  earliest  ages.  Several  varieties  of  the  lentil 
are  cultivated  in  Europe;  that  which  is  most  esteemed 
«,  in  France  is  termed  lentille  d  la  reine ;  it  is  very  small 
and  of  a  reddish  color.  Lentils  are  very  nourishing,  but 
somewhat  hard  to  digest.  The  seeds  of  E.  ervilia,  the 
bitter  vetch,  are  said  to  be  poisonous.  The  only  Ameri¬ 
can  species  is  E.  hirsutum,  the  Hairy  or  Creeping  vetch, 
a  weed  found  in  cultivated  fields  from  New  York  to  S. 

:  Carolina. 

Er’win,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Schuyler  co.,  abt.  45  m. 

E  N.E.  of  Quincy. 

Er'win,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Steuben  co.,  abt.  20 
m.  S.S.E.  of  Bath. 

Erwin  Centre,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Steu- 
j  ben  co. 

Erwin  lie  Stei  n'barli.  (air’vdn, )  a  celebrated  archi¬ 
tect,  u.  at  Steinbach,  Baden,  lie  built  Strasburg  cathe¬ 
dral,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  which  was  not 
i  finished  until  the  15th  century.  B.  1318. 

Envin'na,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Bucks  co. 
Er'winsville,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Cleve- 
i|  land  co. 

Eryinan'tUiis,  a  river  and  mountain  of  Arcadia,  in 
I  Greece.  Tue  mountain  formed  the  W.  point  of  the  N. 
barrier  of  Arcadia,  and  was  covered  with  forests.  It  was 
on  this  mountain  that  Hercules  chased  and  killed  the 
famous  wild  boar. 

Eryn'go,  Er.vn'gium,  n.  [Gr.  erygein,  to  belch;  a 
I  supposed  remedy  for  flatulence.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  order  Apiacem.  They  are  herbaceous  or  suffru- 


ticose  plantR.  Flowers  blue  or  white  bracteate ;  lower 
bracts  involucrate,  the  others  small  and  paleaceous.  E. 
maritimum.  the  Sea-Eryngo,  or  Sea-Holly,  is  common  on 
sandy  sea-shores  of  W.  Europe.  E.  atjuaticum,  the  Rat¬ 
tlesnake-weed,  or  Button  Snake-root,  a  remarkable 
plant,  appearing  like  one  of  the  Endogenae,  and  found 
on  low  prairie  grounds  in  several  of  the  U.  States. 

EryK'iiiiiiin,  n.  [Gr.  eryo,  to  cure ;  from  its  salutary 
medicinal  properties.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Brassicacece.  They  are  annual  or  biennial  herbs,  with 
calyx  closed;  siliques  columnar,  4-sided;  stigma  capi¬ 
tate:  seeds  in  a  single  series;  cotyledons  oblong  incum¬ 
bent.  E.  cheiranthodes  (Fig.  963)  is  found  in  wet  grounds 


a,  root;  b,  a  branch,  in  which  flowering  has  recently  begun;  c, 
the  summit  of  a  branch  in  a  more  advanced  state,  showing  the 
fruit ;  d,  the  calyx  ;  e,  the  parts  of  fructiflcation,  divested  of  floral 
envelopes  ;  /,  a  flower. 

throughout  the  U.  States.  E.  Arkansanum,  the  Yellow 
Phlox,  or  F'alse  Wall-flower,  is  a  fine  plant,  with  large, 
showy  flowers,  resembling  tho  Wall-flower,  and  is  found 
in  Arkansas  and  Illinois. 

Erysip'elas,  n.  [Gr.  eruo,  I  draw,  and  pelas,  near  or 
adjoining.]  (Med.)  The  name  given  to  a  peculiar  kind 
ot  inflammation  of  the  skin,  so  called  from  its  tendency 
to  spread  to  adjoining  parts.  It  is  known  also  as  St. 
Anthony’s  fire  or  ignis  sacer,  and  in  common  language 
as  the  Rose.  It  most  commonly  attacks  the  head  and 
face;  but  it  also  sometimes  occurs  on  other  parts  of 
the  body.  The  local  inflammation  is  preceded  and  ac¬ 
companied  with  fever,  and  there  are  usually  certain  pre¬ 
monitory  symptoms  that  precede  the  outbreak  of  the 
disease;  the  patient  feels  ill,  —  shivery,  feeble,  languid, 
and  often  drowsy.  After  these  symptoms  have  continued 
for  some  time,  a  red  spot  appears  on  some  part  of  the 
body,  accompanied  with  a  burning  heat  and  tingling. 
When  attacking  the  face,  it  usually  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  and  rapidly  extends  it¬ 
self  to  the  eyelids,  cheeks,  and  forehead.  The  redness  is 
not  intense,  but  rather  of  a  pale  rose-color,  and  goes 
away  temporarily  on  pressure,  but  returns  immediately 
on  its  removal,  and  no  pit  remains  after  the  pressure. 
By  the  second  night,  or  morning  of  the  third  day,  after 
the  commencement  of  the  fever,  the  face  begins  to  swell, 
the  eyes  are  completely  closed,  and  the  form  of  the  feat¬ 
ures  scarcely  recognizable.  On  the  fourth  or  fifth  day, 
vosications  appear  on  the  inflamed  surface,  and  break 
or  subside  on  the  fifth  or  sixth,  when  the  redness  changes 
to  a  yellowish  hue,  and  the  swelling  and  fever  begin  to 
diminish;  and  on  the  eighth  day  they  both  disappear. 
The  progress  of  the  disease,  however,  is  more  rapid  and 
its  course  of  shorter  duration  in  the  young  and  sanguine 
than  in  those  more  advanced  in  life;  the  tumefaction  in 
the  former  being  sometimes  fully  formed  on  the  second 
day,  and  the  whole  terminating  on  the  sixth  or  seventh, 
while  in  the  latter  it  may  be  protracted  to  the  tenth  or 
twelfth.  Suppuration  rarely  occurs,  except  occasionally 
in  the  eyelids  or  scalp.  Sometimes  the  inflammation 
and  swelling  extend  to  the  neck  and  throat,  and  may 
produce  suffocation.  In  very  bad  cases,  delirium  and 
coma  come  on,  and  death  ensues  from  effusion  on  the 
brain.  No  remission  of  the  fever  takes  place  on  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  inflammation ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
generally  increases  with  the  progress  of  the  inflamma¬ 
tion,  and  only  ceases  when  it  goes  away.  When  the 
complaint  is  mild,  the  inflammation  and  fever  generally 
cease  gradually  without  any  evident  crisis.  Among  fre¬ 
quent  causes  of  this  disease,  are  exposure  to  a  cold  and 
moist  atmosphere,  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  in¬ 
temperance  and  unwholesome  articles  of  food.  It  is  some¬ 
times  also  induced  by  wounds  or  sores,  or  even  by  a  slight 
puncture  or  scratch  of  the  skin  in  persons  predisposed  to 
it.  It  is  likewise  contagious,  and  has  to  be  strictly  guarded 
against  by  means  of  ventilation  and  cleanliness  in  hos¬ 
pitals.  Though  the  proper  seat  of  the  inflammation  is 
the  skin,  it  frequently  extends  to  the  parts  underneath. 
Authors  usually  distinguish  four  kinds  of  this  disease, — 
the  phlegmonous,  oedematous,  gangrenous,  and  erratic. 
The  first  of  these  is  characterized  by  the  greatest  degree 
of  inflammation.  In  the  oedematous,  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  are  less  intense,  but  the  tumefaction  is  greater. 
It  most  commonly  affects  persons  of  debilitated  consti¬ 
tutions,  dropsical  persons,  and  those  who  have  been  long 


subject  to  other  chronic  maladies.  It  is  attended  with 
considerable  danger  when  it  affects  the  face,  and  olten 
terminates  fatally  on  the  seventh  or  eighth  day.  The 
gangrenous  form  most  commonly  occurs  in  the  face, 
neck,  or  shoulders,  and  is  accompanied  with  symptoms 
of  low  fever  and  delirium,  which  is  succeeded  by  coma. 
The  color  of  the  affected  parts  is  of  a  dark  red,  and  scat¬ 
tered  vesicles  appear  upon  the  surface,  which  frequently 
terminate  in  gangrenous  ulcerations.  It  is  always  a 
tedious  and  often  a  fatal  form  of  the  disease.  In  erratic 
E.  the  morbid  patches  appear  one  after  the  other  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  body;  sometimes  thus  travelling  pro¬ 
gressively  from  the  head  to  the  extremities.  It  is  rarely 
attended  with  danger,  and  usually  terminates  in  a  week 
or  ten  days.  In  the  treatment  of  E.,  very  much  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  the  condition  of  the 
patient.  If  tho  patient  be  young  and  sanguine,  and  the 
inflammation  high,  bleeding  may  be  resorted  to.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  system  is  enfeebled,  tonics,  a 
nourishing  diet,  and  even  stimulants  may  be  necessary 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  patient.  In  general,  moder¬ 
ate  purgatives,  diaphoretics,  and  strict  confinement  to 
bed,  are  to  be  adopted.  Recent  investigation  shows  that 
E.  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  living  organism,  a  nti- 
crococus  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  skin,  it  is  a  para¬ 
sitic  disease,  local  and  hypodermatic  germicidal  treatment 
is  recommended,  such  asa  weak  solution  of  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate,  bicyanide  of  mercury,  carbolic  or  salicylic  acid. 

Erysipel'atoid,  Erysipelatous,  Erysip'- 
elous.  Resembling  erysipelas,  partaking  of  its  nature. 

Erytlie'nia,  n.  [Gr.,  redness.]  (Med.)  A  redness  of  the 
skin,  generally  observed  in  patches,  and  sometimes  at¬ 
tended  with  puffiness  of  the  parts  affected.  It  is  a  lesser 
kind  of  erysipelas,  not  attended  with  febrile  symptoms 
of  any  consequence,  except  in  a  form  described  as  ery¬ 
thema  nodosum,  which  is  characterized  by  elevated  and 
somewhat  indurated  nodules  of  a  red  color  rising  on  the 
legs,  and  sometimes  on  the  arms.  These  generally  are 
more  or  less  oval  in  shape.  The  onset  of  this  form  is 
marked  by  febrile  excitement.  The  treatment  consists 
in  the  exhibition  of  purgatives,  tonics,  and  alteratives. 
Quinia  is  especially  valuable.  Ordinary  E.  rarely  gives 
trouble,  subsiding  gradually  under  mild  alterative  treat¬ 
ment  and  rest. 

Erytliemat'ic,  a.  Producing,  or  pertaining  to,  ery¬ 
thema. 

Erytlirse'a.  n.  [Gr.  erythros,  red ;  from  the  color  of  its 
flowers.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Gentianacem. 
They  are  annual  herbs,  with  stem  subangular.  Leaves 
connate  at  base.  Flowers  cymose,  roseate,  white,  or 
yellow.  The  most  important  species  is  E.  centaurium, 
the  common  Centaury,  a  native  of  Europe,  having  bitter 
tonic  properties,  similar  to  those  of  gentian.  E.  Pick- 
eringii  are  found  along  the  marshy  shores  of  the  Middle 
and  Eastern  States. 

Eryt  lira'll  in  Mare.  ( er-e-thre’um  mair'a.)  (Anc. 
Geog.)  A  part  of  the  ocean  on  the  coast  of  Arabia.  As 
it  communicated  with  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea, 
it  has  often  been  mistaken  by  ancient  writers,  who  by 
the  word  erythrean  understood  indiscriminately  either 
the  Red  Sea  or  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  received  this  name 
either  from  Erythras,  or  from  the  redness  (tyvdftoi, 
ruber)  of  its  sand  or  waters. 

Erytliri'na,  n.  [Gr.  erythros,  red.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  order  Fabacem.  They  are  small  trees,  shrubs, 
and  under-shrubs,  natives  of  America  and  the  E.andW. 
Indies.  Nearly  all  the  species  are  remarkable  for  the 
brilliant  scarlet  color  of  their  flowers,  owing  to  which 
they  are  much  cultivated  as  stove-plants,  and  commonly 
called  the  coral-tree. 

Er'y  tlirite,  Er'ytlirine,  n.  (Min.)  Arseniate  of  co¬ 
balt,  or  red  cobalt.  Contains  about  36  per  cent,  of  co¬ 
balt,  and  38  per  cent,  of  arsenic. 

Eryth'  rojjen,  n.  [Gr.  erythros,  red,  and  gennao,  to 
produce.]  (Chem.)  A  neutral,  crystalline,  fatty  matter 
found  in  diseased  bile. 

Erythro'niuni,  n.  [Gr.  erythros,  red;  in  allusion  to 
the  color  of  the  flower  and  leaves  of  some  species.]  (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  plants,  order  Liliacese.  They  are  perennial 
plants,  with  leaves  2,  subradial ;  scape  1-flowered ; 
flowers  nodding,  liliaceous.  E.  Americanum,  the  Yellow 
Erythronium,  is  a  beautiful  little  plant,  and  among  the 
earliest  of  our  vernal  flowers.  It  is  found  in  rich  open 
fields  or  thin  woods  throughout  the  U.  States  and  Canada. 

Ei*y  tliropli'loeuni,  n.  [Gr. erythros,  red,  and phloion, 
bark.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Fabaceit.  E 
guineense  is  the  Sassy-tree  of  W.  Africa,  the  bark  of 
which,  under  the  name  of  Ordeal-bark  or  Doom-bark,  is 
used  by  certain  tribes  as  an  ordeal  to  which  persons  sus¬ 
pected  of  witchcraft  or  secret  poisoning  are  subjected, 
from  the  superstition  that  their  innocence  or  guilt  will 
be  indicated  by  the  effects  produced  by  the  bark  on  the 
system. 

Erytliropliyriino,  n.  [Gr.  erythros,  red,  and  phyl- 
lon,  leaf.]  (Chem.)  A  substance  to  which  the  autumnal 
red  tint  of  some  leaves  is  due. 

Ery  tliroxyla'cen*,  n.  [From  erythroxylon,  from  Gr. 
erythros,  red,  and  xulon ,  wood  ]  (Bot.)  The  Erythroxy¬ 
lon  family,  an  order  of  plants,  alliance  Sapindales.  Diag. 
Complete,  partially  symmetrical  flowers,  an  imbricated 
calyx,  petals  with  an  appendage,  sessile  pendulous 
ovules,  capitate  stigmas,  and  a  straight  embryo.  They 
are  shrubs  or  trees.  The  order  contains  but  one  genus, 
Erythrcxylrm,  which  includes  75  species,  natives  of  the 
warmer  regions  of  the  world,  and  especially  abundant 
in  Brazil.  The  order  is  so  closely  allied  to  Malpighia- 
ceie  (q.  v.),  that  it  scarcely  presents  characters  sufficient 
to  warrant  its  separation  from  that  order.  Some  plants 
are  tonic,  others  purgative,  and  others  stimulant  and 
sedative.  The  wood  of  E.  hypericifolium  and  the  hark 
of  E.  suberosum  are  red,  and  are  used  for  the  preparation 
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of  dyes  of  that,  color.  Red  is,  in  fact,  the  common  color 
of  the  wood  throughout  the  genus;  hence  its  name. 
The  most  important  species  is  E.  coca ,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  much  used  by  the  Peruvians  and  other 
peoples  of  South  America  to  form  a  masticatory,  which 
is  prepared  by  adding  to  them  a  very  small  quantity  of 
alkaline  paste  made  from  the  ashes  of  different  plants, 
or  even  a  little  common  quicklime.  The  Indians  of  Peru 
have  always  ascribed  to  the  coca  marvellous  virtues, 
believing  that  it  will  lessen  the  desire  and  necessity  for 
ordinary  food.  Spruce  says  that  an  Iudian  with  a  chew 
of  this  masticatory  in  his  cheek,  will  go  two  or  three 
days  without  food,  and  feel  no  desire  to  go  to  sleep.  Dr. 
Weddell,  however,  speaks  far  less  highly  of  the  virtues 
of  the  coca:  he  states  that  it  does  not  satisfy  the  appe¬ 
tite,  but  merely  enables  those  who  chew  it  to  support 
abstinence  for  a  length  of  time  with  a  feeling  of  hunger 
or  weakness.  The  use  of  coca  is  said  to  prevent  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  respiration  which  is  generally  experienced  in 
ascending  long  and  steep  mountains.  Its  excessive  use 
is  stated  to  be  most  injurious,  producing  effects  analo¬ 
gous  to  those  occasioned  by  the  immoderate  use  of  opium 
and  fermented  liquors  Johnston  has  computed  the 
annual  consumption  of  coca  at  30,000,000  lbs.;  and  has 
stated  that  its  chewing  is  indulged  in  by  abt.  10,000,000 
of  the  human  race.  The  nature  of  the  constituents 
which  give  rise  to  the  peculiar,  stimulating,  hunger- 
allaying,  and  narcotic  effects  of  coca,  has  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  determined. 

Erytll rox'ylon,  n.  See  Erythroxylace.e 
llrz'berg.  [tier.,  ore-mountain.]  A  mining-district  of 
Styria,  so  called  from  a  mountain  of  same  name,  which 
for  upwards  of  1,000  years  has  yielded  vast  quantities  of 
iron. 

Erzeroum,  Erz-rum,  (erz’room.)  [Ar.  Arzen-el-Roum.'\ 
An  important  city  of  Turkish  Armenia,  cap.  of  an  exten¬ 
sive  pachalic  of  same  name,  and  residence  of  a  Seraskier 
Pacha;  in  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Tcheldir  Mountains, 
near  the  sources  of  the  N.  arm  of  the  Euphrates,  6,000 
or  7,000  feet  above  the  sea,  134  m.  S.E  of  Trebizond,  and 
156  m.  W.S.W.  of  Mount  Ararat;  Lat.  39°  59' 30"  N., 
Lon.  41°  46'  15"  E.  Previously  to  the  plague  of  1829,  its 
population  amounted  to  about  100,000 ;  it  was  deserted 
by  many  Armenian  families  when  the  Turks  took  pos¬ 
session  of  it  in  1835.  E.  is  of  considerable  antiquity, 
having  been  a  frontier  post  of  the  Greek  empire  of 
Constantinople.  It  was  an  important  military  center 
during  the  Kusso-Turkish  wars  of  1854-55  and  1877-78, 
being  beseiged  and  taken  by  the  Russians  in  the  latter 
year,  but  restored  to  Turkey  on  peace  being  declared. 
Pop.  (1897)  estimated  at  40,000. 

Erz'sebirffe.  [Ger.,  ore-mountains.]  A  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains,  rich  in  metals,  stretching  in  a  S.W.  direction,  on 
the  confines  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  from  the  valley  of 
the  Elbe  to  tne  Fichtelgebirge, in  Lon.  12°  20'  E.  The  E. 
is  chiefly  of  the  gneiss-granite  formation,  in  which  most 
of  the  metal  strata  are  to  be  found.  The  Keilberg,  the 
highest  point  of  the  range,  is  3,802  feet  above  the  sea. 
Esau,  (e'saw.)  [Heb.,  hairy  or  rough.]  The  eldest  son  of 
Isaac  and  Rebecca.  He  sold  his  birthright  to  his  bro¬ 
ther  Jacob,  who  also,  by  deceit,  afterwards  gained,  in¬ 
stead  of  Esau,  his  father’s  blessing.  Enraged  at  this, 
Esau  would  have  slain  Jacob,  had  the  latter  not  fled  into 
Mesopotamia.  On  his  return,  Esau  met  him,  and  be¬ 
haved  very  generously  toward  him.  lie  was  the  father  of 
the  Edomites.  Lived  in  the  18th  century,  b.  c. 
Escalade',  n.  [Fr. ;  It.  scaldta,  from  Lat.  scale.,  a  lad¬ 
der.  See  Scale.]  (Mil.)  The  assault  of  a  fortress  by 
scaling  the  walls;  a  furious  attack  made  by  troops  on  a 
fortified  place,  in  which  ladders  are  used  to  pass  a  ditch, 
mound,  or  rampart. 

--t).  a.  To  scale;  to  mount  and  pass  or  enter  by  means  of 
ladders. 

Esoalloiiia'cea*,  n.  [In  honor  of  Escallon,  a  Spanish 
traveller.]  ( Bot .)  The  Escallonia  family,  an  order  of 
plants,  alliance  Grossales.  Diag.  Fruit  capsular,  placenta 
axile,  style  and  stamens  definite,  calyx  imbricated.  — 
They  are  evergreen  shrubs,  with  alternate  exstipulate 
leaves  and  axillary  showy  flowers.  They  are  chiefly  na¬ 
tives  of  the  mountains  of  S.  America,  extending  as  far 
S.  as  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Their  properties  are  un¬ 
known.  Their  leaves  often  have  a  powerful  odor.  The 
order  includes  7  genera  and  60  species. 

Escalop.  Escallop,  (es-kol'vp,)  n.  [Dut.  schalp,  a 
shell.  See  Scallop.]  An  inequality  of  margin  in  any¬ 
thing;  a  jagged  indentation. 

“  Escalope,  curiously  indented  round  the  edges."  —  Bay. 

(Zool.)  A  family  of  bivalve  mol- 
lusks,  the  shells  of  which  are  deeply 
indented.  In  the  centre  of  the 
top  of  the  shell  is  a  trigonal  sinus, 
with  a  hinge  consisting  of  elastic 
cartilage. 

(Her.)  The  E.  shell  is  a  frequent 
bearing  in  the  escutcheon,  it  hav¬ 
ing  been  the  pilgrims’  ensign  in 
their  exhibitions  to  the  Holy 
Land ;  — often  written  scallop-shell. 

Escalopcd.  Escallopcd,  («- 
kol'opt.)  a.  Cut  or  notched  in  the 
form  of  an  escalop;  scalloped. 

(Her.)  Applied  to  an  escutcheon  when  covered  with 
waving  lines,  like  that  on  the  edge  of  an  escalop-shell. 
Escain' bin,  in  Alabama,  a  S.  co.,  bordering  on  Florida. 
Surface,  nearly  level;  extensive  pine  forests.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  10, 000.  Cap.  Brewton 
Escam  bia,  in  Florida ,  a  N.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Ala¬ 
bama;  area,  about  680  sq.m.  Hirers,  Perdido  and  Es¬ 
cambia  rivers.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  washes  its  S.  border. 
Surface,  generally  level;  soil,  not  fertile.  Pop.  (1890) 
20,188.  Cap.  Pensacola. 


Escap'able,  a.  That  may  be  avoided. 

Escapade,  (es-ka-pdd'  ,)n.  [Fr.,  from  It. scappata,  scap- 
pare,  to  escape.]  The  fling  or  irregular  motion  of  a 
horse. 

“  The  horse  sprung  loose,  and  flew  into  an  escapade." — Vryden. 

— An  impropriety  of  speech  or  behavior  of  which  a  person  I 
is  unconscious;  a  vagary;  a  prank;  a  frolic;  as,  the  es¬ 
capades  of  a  wild  youth. 

Escape',  t).  a.  [Fr.  echappe.r ;  It.  scappare ;  Sp  .escopdr. 
In  Low  Lat.  escapiuni  means  flight,  and  is  derived  by  Du 
Cange  from  ex  captione  se  subdacere,  to  withdraw  one’s 
self;  from  capturo  —  root  capio,  to  take.]  To  flee  from, 
or  avoid ;  to  get  out  of  the  way  of ;  to  shun ;  to  obtain 
security  from  ;  as,  to  escape  from  prison.  —  To  pass  un¬ 
observed;  to  evade  notice;  to  avoid  the  danger  of;  as, 
the  matter  escaped  my  memory. 

— v.  n.  To  flee,  shun,  and  be  secure  from  danger ;  to  avoid 
an  evil. 

“  They  escaped  all  safe  to  land.” — Acts  xxvii.  44. 

— To  be  passed  without  hurt  or  danger;  as,  to  escape  being 
captured. 

— n.  Flight,  to  shun  danjger  or  injury;  act  of  fleeing 
from  danger;  state  of  being  freed  from  danger  without 
harm;  a  being  passed  without  receiving  injury;  as,  a 
lucky  escape  from  marrying  a  tartar. 

(Law.)  A  violent  or  privy  evasion  out  of  some  lawful 
restraint;  us  where  a  man  is  arrested  or  imprisoned, 
and  gets  away  before  he  is  delivered  by  due  course  of 
law.  Officers  who,  after  arrest,  negligently  permit  a  felon 
to  escape,  are  punishable  by  fine  ;  but  it  is  regarded  as 
a  much  more  serious  offence  if  the  escape  is  effected  by 
the  consent  and  connivance  of  the  officer,  and  is  gener¬ 
ally  looked  upon  in  law  as  punishable  in  the  same  de¬ 
gree  as  the  offence  of  which  the  prisoner  is  guilty,  and 
lor  which  he  is  in  custody.  So,  if  the  offence  of  the 
prisoner  was  a  felony,  a  voluntary  escape  is  a  felony  on 
the  part  of  the  officer ;  if  negligent,  it  is  a  misdemeanor 
only  in  any  case.  In  criminal  cases,  the  prisoner  is  in¬ 
dicted  fora  misdemeanor,  whether  the  escape  be  through 
negligence  or  voluntary. 

Escape'ment,  n.  Escape;  flight,  (r.) 

( Horol.)  That  part  of  a  clock  or  watch  by  which  the 
circular  motion  of  the  wheels  is  converted  into  a  vibrat¬ 
ing  one,  as  that  of  the  pendulum  in  a  clock,  or  the 
balance  of  a  watch.  Or,  it  is  a  mechanical  contrivance 
for  transmitting  the  maintaining  power  of  a  clock  or 
watch  to  the  regulator,  whether  balance  or  pendulum. 

Escsir'biincle,  n.  (Her.)  The  heraldic  name  for  the 
precious  stone  called  carbuncle. 

Escarp',  v.  a.  [Fr.  escarper,  to  cut  steep  down :  said  of 
rocks  and  mountains,  to  render  them  inaccessible.  See 
Scarp.]  (Mil.)  To  form  into  a  scarp ;  to  make  to  slope 
suddenly. 

— n.  A  sudden  slope;  anything  high  or  precipitous. 

(Fortif.)  The  side  of  the  ditch  which  forms  the  lower 
part  of  the  rampart  of  a  fortress,  and  which  is  below 
the  natural  level  of  the  ground,  or  the  summit  of  the 
glacis  on  the  other  side,  is  called  the  escarp  or  scarp. 
The  slope  of  the  E.  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  earth 
in  which  the  ditch  is  cut,  and  the  manner  in  wThich  it  is 
finished,  varying  from  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  level  of 
the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  if  it  consist  of  the  soil  only 
and  loose  rubble,  to  one  of  80°,  if  the  E.  be  rivetted 
with  masonry.  When  the  E.  is  not  rivetted,  it  should 
be  defended  by  lines  of  palisades  projecting  from  its  sur¬ 
face  at  right  angles.  At  the  present  time  many  engineers 
make  the  rivetments  of  the  E.  and  counterscarp  per¬ 
pendicular. 

Escarpment.  n.  [Fr .  escarpement.]  A  steep  declivity ; 
a  precipitous  side  of  any  hill  or  rock. 

(Mil.)  Ground  cut  away  nearly  vertically  about  a 
position  in  order  to  prevent  an  enemy  from  arriving  at 
the  latter. 

Escatap'pa,  or  Dog  River,  in  Alabama  and  Missis¬ 
sippi,  rises  in  Washington  co.,  of  the  former  State,  and 
flowing  S.S.W.  into  Mississippi,  empties  into  Mississippi 
Sound  from  Jackson  co. 

Escaut,  (es'ko,)  the  French  name  for  the  river  Scheldt, 
q.  r. 

Eschalot,  ( esh-a-lot ',)  n.  [Fr.  echalotte.  from  Lat.  As- 
calnnius,  of  Ascalon,  the  Askelon  of  Scripture.  See 
Ascalon.]  ( Hart.)  A  species  of  onion  or  garlic,  com¬ 
monly  called  shallot. 

Eschar,  (es'kdr,)  n.  [Gr.  eschara,  a  brazier.]  (Sure/.) 
A  scar  or  scab  on  a  wound  caused  by  burning;  the  crust 
or  scab  occasioned  by  burns  or  caustic  applications. 

Es'cliara,  n.  [Fr.  escare.~)(Zobl.)  A  genus  of  Alcyonidse. 
distinguished  by  their  foliate  skeleton. 

Escliarot'ic,  a.  [Fr.  eschar  clique ;  L.  Lat.  escaroticus.] 
Caustic ;  having  the  power  of  scarring  or  destroying  the 
flesh. 

— n.  (Med.)  One  of  that  class  of  caustic  medicines  used 
to  eat  off,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  fungoid  growths,  or 
excessive  granulations,  or  what  is  known  as  proud  flesh  ; 
drugs  or  compounds  which  have  the  power  of  eroding 
or  dissolving  the  animal  texture,  and  forming  new  com¬ 
binations.  The  most  important  of  the  E.  are  quicklime, 
lunar  caustic,  bluestone,  burnt  alum,  arsenic,  caustic 
potash,  and  the  mineral  acids.  An  E.  may  be  either  as 
stimulating  and  violent  as  the  most  Bevere  of  the  poten¬ 
tial  cauteries,  or  it  may  be  merely  slightly  or  gently 
stimulating,  as  powdered  sugar,  which  is  sometimes  used 
for  the  purpose. 

Escliatol'egy,  v.  [Gr.  eschalos,  last,  and  logos,  doc¬ 
trine.]  The  doctrine  of  the  end  of  all  things,  as  death, 
judgment,  &c. 

Escheat',  n.  [0.  Fr.  eschoette ;  L.  Lat.  escheta,  from 
escadere — L.  ex,  and  cadere,  to  fall;  Fr.  ichoir.  See 
Cadence]  (Law.)  That  which  falls  or  lapses  to  the 
original  proprietor,  or  to  the  state,  as  lands  or  other 
property,  through  failure  of  heirs,  or  by  forfeiture. — 


The  place  or  circuit  within  which  the  king,  lord,  or  stats 
is  entitled  to  escheat.  —  A  reversion;  a  return. 

— v.  n.  To  revert,  as  land,  to  the  lord  of  a  manor,  by 
means  of  the  extinction  of  the  blood  of  the  tenant. 

“  Lauds  were  thereby  saved  to  their  heirs,  which  should  hava 
otherwise  escheated  to  her  majesty." — Spense-e. 

Esclicat'able,  a.  That  may  be  escheated. 

Escheat'afye,  n.  Right  of  succession  to  an  escheat. 

Esclieat'or,  v.  (Law  )  In  England,  an  officer  of  the 
crown  who  takes  cognizance  of  all  escheats  within  his 
jurisdiction,  and  certifies  them  into  the  exchequer. 

Escli'enbacli,  Wolfram  von,  a  German  minnesinger, 
was  B.  in  the  2d  half  of  the  12th  cent.,  and  derived  his 
name  from  the  village  of  Eschenbach  in  Bavaria.  He 
passed  his  life  in  knightly  fashion,  chiefly  at  the  court 
of  Hermann,  htndgraf  of  Thuringia.  His  rich  fancy, 
deep  sentiment,  and  vivid  power  of  representation,  as 
well  as  his  elegant  mastery  of  language  and  versifica¬ 
tion,  give  something  of  an  epic  character  to  his  works, 
the  principal  of  which  are  Farcical,  composed  before 
1212,  Wilhelm  von  Orange,  and  Titurel.  The  best  trans¬ 
lation  of  Farcical  and  Titurel  was  executed  by  Simrock, 
2  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1842. 

Es'clierite.  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  Epidote,  q.  v. 

Eschew',  v.  a.  [0.  Fr.  eschever;  Ger.  scheuen ;  A.S.  sea¬ 
man,  to  shun.  See  Shun.]  To  shun;  to  avoid;  to  flee 
from;  as,  to  eschew  evil. 

Eschew'd-,  n.  One  who  eschews. 

Eschew 'in  cut,  n.  Act  of  eschewing,  (r.) 

Esclioltz  Hay.  a  portion  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  in 
Alaska,  forms  the  innermost  part  of  Kotzebue  Sound, 
the  first  great  inlet  to  the  N.E.  of  Behring's  Strait.  It 
is  about  Lon.  161°  W..  being  barely  on  the  outside  of  the 
polar  circle,  and  is  worthy  of  notice  chiefly  on  account 
of  its  fossil  remains. 

Estfischoltzia,  (esh-sholtsfi-a.)  [From  the  botanist 
Eschschullz.1  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Paparera- 
ceer,  of  which  E.  Cal ifornica  and  other  species,  natives 
of  California,  have  been  much  cultivated  of  late  in  our 
flower-gardens,  making  a  showy  appearance  with  their 
large  deep  yellow  flowers.  The  genus  is  remarkable  for 
the  calyx,  which  separates  from  the  dilated  apex  of 
the  flower-stalk,  being  thrown  off  by  the  expanding 
flower,  and  much  resembling  in  its  form  the  extin¬ 
guisher  of  a  candle. 

Eschweiler,  ( dsh-vil'air ,)  an  important  manuf.  town 
of  Rhenish  Prussia,  8  m.  E.N.E.  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Pop.  15,550. 

Esclat'te,  n.  (Her.)  Anything  shattered  by  the  stroke 
of  a  battle-axe. 

Escobar  y  Mendoza.  Antonio,  a  celebrated  Spanish 
Jesuit,  B.  at  Valladolid,  1689.  He  was  a  popular  preacher, 
and  a  voluminous  writer.  His  most  noted  works  are  his 
Moral  Theology,  and  his  Cases  of  Conscience.  His  doc¬ 
trines  were  vigorously  opposed  by  Pascal  in  the  cele¬ 
brated  Lettres  Provinciates.  D.  1669. 

Es'coliol,  or  Echol,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  St.  Joseph 
co.,  on  the  St.  Joseph  River,  about  7  m.  above  Constan¬ 
tine, 

Escona w'ba.  or  Esconaba,  in  Michigan,  a  small  river 
flowing  into  the  Little  Bay  de  Noquet  from  Delta  co. 
Rises  in  Marquette  co. 

Esconaw'ba,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Delta 
co.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Esconawba  River. 

Escondi'do,  a  harbor  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Gulf  of 
California,  near  Loreto ;  Lat.  25°  55'  N.,  Lon.  1 16°  45'  W. 

Escondido,  a  harbor  on  the  S.  coast  of  Cuba,  about 
60  m.  E.  of  Santiago. 

Escondido,  a  harbor  at  the  E.  extremity  of  Lake  Ter- 
ininos,  in  Yucatan;  Lat.  18°  50'  N.,  Lon.  91°  5'  W. 

Escondido,  a  harbor  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Pan¬ 
ama,  prov.  of  Cauca,  in  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  about 
140  m.  S.  E.  of  Panama. 

Escondido,  a  harbor  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  peninsula 
of  Paraguana,  in  the  department  of  Zulia,  Venezuela. 

Escopet',  Escopette',  «.  [Sp.  escopeta.]  Afire-arm, 
resembling  a  carbine,  used  in  some  Spanish-speaking 
countries. 

Es'cort.  n.  [Fr.  escorts  ;  It.  scorta,  from  Lat.  cohors,  a 
company  of  soldiers.  See  Cohort.]  A  body  of  armed 
men  which  attends  an  officer,  or  baggage,  provisions,  or 
munitions  conveyed  by  land,  to  protect  them;  as,  an 
escort  of  cavalry.  —  Protection  or  safeguard  on  a  journey, 
expedition,  or  excursion. 

— v.  a.  To  attend  and  guard  on  a  journey  or  excursion  ;  to 
accompany  as  a  safeguard  ;  to  attend  ceremoniously ; 
as,  to  escort  a  lady  to  her  home. 

Escouadc,  (fs-koo-dde1,)  n.  [Fr.]  (Mil.)  See  Squad. 

Escout'.  n.  Same  as  Scout,  q.  v. 

Escritoire,  (cs-kri'twor,)  n.  [0.  Fr.  escriptoire;  Fr. 
ecritoire  ;  Sp.  escritorio,  from  Lat.  scribere,  to  write.  See 
Scribe.]  A  box  or  desk  with  all  implements  and  con¬ 
veniences  for  writing;  a  scrutoire. 

Escrito'rial,  a.  Pertaining,  or  having  reference,  to  au 
escritoire. 

Escrod',  n.  See  Scrod. 

EscroII',  n.  (Her.)  A  scroll ;  the  representation  of  a 
slip  of  paper,  parchment,  &c.,  on  which  the  motto  of  au 
escutcheon  is  inscribed. 

Es'crow,  n.  [N.  Fr.  escrover,  a  scroll.]  (Law.)  A  deed 
delivered  to  a  third  party,  to  be  the  deed  of  the  party 
making  it  upon  a  future  condition  when  a  certain  thing 
is  performed,  until  which  it  has  no  effect  as  a  deed. 

Es'cuafjc,  n.  [0.  Fr.  escu,  a  shield.]  (Feudal  Law.)  A 
pecuniaiy  satisfaction,  paid  in  lieu  of  military  service 
by  tenants  in  chivalry. 

Escudero,  (es-koo-dd’ro,)  n.  [Sp.]  An  esquire;  a  lady’s 
attendant. 

Escu 'do,  an  island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  about  9  m.  off 
the  N.  coast  of  Veragua;  Lat.  9°  6'  24"  N.,  Lon.  81°  34' 
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Escu'do  tie  Vera'sna,  a  river  separating  Central 
and  S.  America,  and  flowing  into  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Hscuinl'la,  a  town  of  Guatemala,  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
about  35  m.  S.W.  of  Guatemala ;  pop.  about  3,500. 

Es<*iila'piau.  a.  [From  Lat.  JE sculapius .]  Medical ; 
pertaining  to  the  healing  art. 

Escula'pius,  n.  (Myth.)  See  .Esculapius. 

Es'cilleilt,  a.  [Lat.  esculentus ,  from  esca.  food  —  e.do. 
to  eat.]  Eatable;  edible;  that  is  or  may  be  used  by 
man  for  food;  as,  an  esculent  root. 

— n.  Any  vegetable  substance  that  may  be  used  as  good 
and  efficient  food;  any  article  wholesome  as  food; 
though  the  term  is  generally  confined  to  roots,  fruits, 
and  grains. 

Escu'letine,  n.  ( Chem .)  A  crystalline  substance  ob¬ 
tained  from  Esculine.  Form.  C'iSH608. 

Escn'lic,  a.  [Lat.  tcsculus.]  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
extracted  from,  the  horse-chestnut. 

Es'culine.  n.  (Chem.)  A  neutral  crystalline  substance 
found  in  horse-chestnut  bark.  It  possesses  the  property 
of  fluorescence  in  a  high  degree ;  one  part  in  a  million 
parts  of  water  appearing  blue  by  reflected  light.  Form. 
^42^24^26* 

Eseurial,  (ais-koor-e-aV .)  [Sp.  Escorial.]  A  famous 
monastery  and  palace  of  Spain,  21  m.  from  Madrid,  built 
by  Philip  II.,  after  the  plan  of  St,  Peter’s,  to  commemo¬ 
rate  his  victory  over  the  French  at  St.  Quentin ;  the 
monastery  was  erected  in  the  form  of  a  gridiron  in  honor 
of  the  martyr  St.  Lawrence.  The  whole  building  consisted 
of  a  royal  palace,  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  a  monas¬ 
tery  of  Jeronomites,  a  free  school,  cloisters,  a  library, 
and  shops  of  different  artists,  —  the  whole  surrounded  by 
fountains,  courts,  gardens,  and  orchards.  This  immense 
building,  which  receives  its  name  from  the  village  in 
which  it  stands,  cost  six  millions  of  crowns,  has  14,000 
doors,  and  a  proportionate  number  of  windows,  and  oc¬ 
cupied  twenty-two  years  in  building.  It  stands  in  a  dry, 
barren  country,  surrounded  by  rugged  mountains,  and 
is  composed  of  gray-stones  found  in  the  neighborhood. 

Escutcheon,  (es-kuch'on,)  n.  [Fr.  ecusson,  from  0.  Fr. 
escusson,  from  Lat.  scutum,  a  shield  ;  Gr.  skutos,  a  skin, 
a  hide.]  (Her.)  A  shield:  the  shield  on  which  armorial 
bearings  are  depicted.  The  shield  may  be  of  any  form, 
but  the  shape  generally  adopted  is  that  of  a  square,  a 
brace  with  the  central  point  turned  outwards,  or  two 
lines  projecting  outwards,  and  inclined  to  each  other  at 
a  very  large  obtuse  angle,  being  used  at  the  bottom  in¬ 
stead  of  a  horizontal  line  to  connect  the  sides.  The  ar¬ 
morial  bearings  of  a  lady  entitled  to  bear  arms,  being 


Fig.  965.  —  female’s  escutcheon. 
unmarried,  or  a  widow,  are  emblazoned  on  a  shield  in 
the  form  of  a  lozenge  (Fig.  965).  —  E.  of  pretence.  When 
a  man  marries  an  heiress  or  co-heiress,  he  places  the  ar¬ 
morial  bearings  of  his  wife’s  family  on  a  small  shield 
exactly  in  the  centre  of  his  own  coat.  This  shield  is 
called  the  E.  of  pretence,  and  signifies  that  the  children 
by  such  a  marriage  inherit  the  coat-armor  of  their 
mother’s  family,  as  well  as  real  property,  and  are  the 
representatives  of  that  family,  as  well  as  that  of  their 
father.  On  the  death  of  the  father,  the  children  bear 
the  armorial  bearings  of  their  mother's  family  quarterly 
with  the  paternal  coat. 

( Naut .)  That  part  of  a  vessel’s  stern  on  which  her 
name  is  written. 

(Carp.)  A  thin  plate  of  metal  which  slides  over  and 
covers  the  key-hole  of  a  door. 

Esc u  tell  (Mined,  (es-kuch'und,)  a.  Having  a  coat  of 
arms  or  ensign. 

Esilras.  (Books  of.)  (et’dras.)  (Script.)  Though  usu¬ 
ally  ascribed  to  Ezra,  the  authorship  and  date  of  the 
first  and  second  books  of  Esdras  are  involved  in  great 
obscurity.  Lawrence  supposes  the  second  book  to  have 
been  written  b.  c.  28-25.  They  were  admitted  as  canon¬ 
ical  by  the  Council  of  Carthage  in  397  or  419,  but  have 
since  been  included  in  the  Apocrypha. 

Eseiil plas  tic,  a.  [Gr.  es,  to,  en,  one,  and  plastikos, 
formed.]  Moulded  or  formed  into  one. 

Esh'boral,  the  fourth  son  of  Saul,  generally  called 
Ishbosheth. 

Esb'col,  the  small  and  well-watered  valley  from  which 
the  Hebrew  spies  obtained  the  specimen  of  grapes,  which 
they  suspended  from  a  staff  borne  by  two  men  for  safe 
carriage  to  Moses.  This  valley  is  believed  to  be  the  one 
which  closely  adjoins  Hebron  on  the  north,  and  still 
furnishes  the'  finest  grapes  in  the  country,  as  well  as 
pomegranates,  figs,  olives,  etc. 

Esk,  the  name  of  several  rivers  in  Scotland.  1.  In  Dum¬ 
friesshire,  falling  into  the  Solway  Frith.  2.  (North.) 
In  the  countv  of  Edinburgh,  joining  the  sea  at  Mussel¬ 
burgh. —3.  (North.)  In  Forfarshire,  falling  into  the 
German  Ocean,  3  miles  from  Montrose.  — 4.  (South.)  In 


the  same  county,  falling  into  the  sea  at  Montrose.  —  5. 
(South.)  In  the  county  of  Peebles,  falling  into  the  North 
Esk  below  Dalkeith. 

— Also  a  river  of  Cumberland,  England,  rising  in  the  Sea 
Fell,  and  falling  into  the  Irish  Sea  near  Ravenglass. 

Eske,  a  river  of  England,  rising  near  Kildare,  Yorkshire, 
and  falling  into  the  North  Sea  at  Whitby. 

Eti'ki-Sa'gi’«,at»wii  of  Eastern  Houmelia,  at  the  S. 
base  wf  the  Balkan  Mountains,  70  m.  N.W.  of  Adrianople. 
Mnnvf.  Carpets,  leather,  and  hardware.  Pop.  21,600. 

Es'la.  a  river  of  Spain,  rises  in  the  prov.  of  Valencia,  Old 
Castile,  and,  after  a  S.W.  course  of  125  m.,  joins  the 
Doom,  15  m.  below  the  town  of  Zamora. 

Esiliarlt'ite,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Fahlunite,  q.  v. 

IN  iiini.  in  Illinois,  a  flourishing  township  of  Living¬ 
ston  co. 

Elsineral'lla,  in  Brazil,  a  sierra  or  mountain-chain, 
prov.  ot  Minas-Geraes,  stretching  about  170  m.  E.  and  W. 

Esmeral  da,  in  Ecuador,  a  river  which  rises  near  Quito, 
and  flows  N.W.  into  the  Pacific,  abt.  Lat.  0°  58'  N.,  Lon. 
79°  40'  W.  —  A  sea-port  town,  abt.  10  m.  from  the  mouth 
of  E.  River,  and  95  m.  N.W.  of  Quito. 

Esmeral'da,  in  Yenezuela,  a  mission  settlement,  on 
the  Orinoco  River. 

Esilieral'da,  in  Nevada,  a  S.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Utah,  and  Arizona.  Fivers.  Walker  river.  It 
also  coutaius  Walker  lake.  Surface,  elevated  plains; 
soil,  sterile.  Min.  Silver,  gold,  lead,  iron,  coal,  and  salt. 
Cup.  Hawthorne.  Pop.  (1890),  2,148. 

Esmerel'lla,  in  California,  a  post-office  of  Calaveras  co. 

Es'moml,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  DeKalb  co. 

Es'inontl,  in  Couth  Dakota,  a  post-village  of  Kings¬ 
bury  co. 

Es'mont,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Albemarle  co. 

Es'ne,  Esna,  or  Esnch,  a  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  and 
the  last  place  of  any  magnitude  on  the  6ide  of  Nubia, 
25  m.  from  Thebes.  It  is  the  entrepot  of  the  Senuaar 
caravans,  and  is  famous  for  a  vast  ancient  temple,  now 
converted  into  a  cotton  factory.  Manuf.  Cotton,  shawls, 
and  pottery.  Pop.  (1897 )  estimated  at  aliout  7,000.  Near 
this  place  Davoust  defeated  the  Mamelukes,  1799. 

Esocidte,  n.  pi.  (Zool.)  See  Pike. 

Esoph  agus,  n.  (Anat.)  See  (Esophagus. 

Eso'pian ,  a.  [Lat.  JEsnpus.)  Pertaining  to  JEsop  ;  after 
the  manner  of  JEsop  ;  as,  Esopian  fable. 

Eso'pus,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Ulster  co.,  on  the  Hudson  River,  about  68  m.  S.  by  W. 
of  Albany. 

Eso'pus  Creek,  in  New  York,  enters  the  Hudson 
River  from  Ulster  co. 

Esoter'ic,  a.  [Fr.  (soterique,  from  Gv.esdterikos,  inner, 
intimate,  from  eso,eiso,  into,  from  eis,  into,  to.]  Pri¬ 
vate;  secret;  mysterious;  taught  to  a  select  few,  as  cer¬ 
tain  doctrines  of  the  ancient  philosophers;  correlative 
to  exoteric,  or  public. 

Esoter'ically,  adv.  In  an  esoteric  manner. 

Esotericism,  (es-o-ter'i-sizm,)  n.  Esoteric  doctrines 
or  principles. 

Esoter'ics,  n.  sing.  Mysterious  or  hidden  doctrine  or 
science. 

Es  otery,  n.  Mystery  ;  secrecy. 

E'sox,  n.  [Lat.]  (ZnSl.)  See  Pike. 

Es'padoil,  n.  [It .  spadone.]  A  long,  heavy  sword  used 
in  the  decapitation  of  criminals. 

Espal'ier,  n.  [Fr. ;  It.  spalliera,  probably  from  Lat. 
palus,  a  pole.]  (IJort.)  A  substitute  for  a  wall  oh  which 
to  train  fruit-trees,  and  sometimes  ornamental  shrubs. 
The  objects  are  to  expose  the  foliage  of  the  plants  more 
perfectly  to  the  light,  to  prevent  the  branches  from 
being  blown  about  by  the  wind,  and  to  economize  space 
by  confining  them  within  definite  limits.  The  espalier 
is  either  constructed  of  wood  or  iron  ;  and  commonly  of 
two  horizontal  rails  joined  by  upright  rods,  six  or  eight 
inches  apart. 

— v.  a.  To  form  an  espalier. 

Espaiiola.  See  Hatti. 

Espar'cet,  n.  [Fr.]  A  plant,  being  a  kind  of  sainfoin. 

Espartero,  Joachim  Baldomero.  Duke  of  Victory,  (ais- 
par-tair'o,)  a  Spanish  soldier  of  fortune,  B.  near  Aluia- 
gro,  1793.  Captivated  by  the  charms  of  a  military  life,  he 
enlisted  in  1808  as  a  common  soldier.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  South  American  Revolution,  he  accompanied 
his  regiment  to  Peru,  where  he  rapidly  distinguished 
himself,  and  rose  to  the  grade  of  a  commanding  officer,  and 
where  he  remained  till  the  final  triumph  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  compelled  the  Royalists  to  quit  the  country.  Upon 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  1833,  E.  joined  the 
side  of  the  youthful  queen,  where  he  soon  became  the 
head  and  directing  chief,  and  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  seating  Christina  on  the  throne  of  her  fathers,  for 
which  he  was  ennobled  with  the  titleof  Duke  of  V  ictory. 
In  1841,  during  the  minority  of  the  queen  Isabella,  he 
was  elected  Regent  of  Spain;  two  years  later,  civil  fac¬ 
tion  drove  him  a  refugee  to  England.  In  1854  he  was 
again  called  to  assume  the  reins  of  government,  which 
he  held  till  1856.  In  1870  he  declined  the  crown  of 
Spain  when  offered  him  :  and  in  1872  was  appointed 
Captain-general  of  the  kingdom.  D.  Jan.  1879. 

Espar'to,  n.  [Sp.  and  Pg.J  A  species  of  grass,  the 
Stipa  or  Macrochloa  tenacissima,  found  in  Spain  and  Al¬ 
giers.  It  is  made  into  cordage,  and  is  largely  used  in 
paper-makiug ;  the  amt.  exp.  yearly  from  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  for  this  purpose  has  become  very  valuable. 

Espauliere,  (es-po-le-ar',)  n.  (Mil.)  A  kind  of  metal 
shoulder-piece,  used  in  the  15th  century ;  whence  the 
modern  term  epaulet. 

Especial,  (es-pesh'al,)  a.  [Fr.  special.  See  Special.] 
Principal;  chief;  special;  particular;  as,  an  especial 
proviso. 

Espe'ciall  y.  adv.  In  an  uncommon  degree:  specially; 
principally ;  chiefly ;  particularly ;  peculiarly ;  expressly. 


Espe'cialness.  n.  State  or  object  of  being  especial. 

Espejo,  (ais-pai'ho,)  a  town  of  Spain,  20  m.  from  Cor¬ 
dova;  pop.  5,248. 

Esperanee',  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
ot  Schoharie  couuty,  about  28  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Al¬ 
bany. 

Es'perance  Bay,  on  the  S.  coast  of  Australia,  Lat. 

35o  55'  S.,  Lon.  121°  47'  E 

Esparail'za,  in  California,  a  post-office  of  Kings. 
county. 

Esper’iioii,  J.  L.,  De  Nogaret  pe  la  Valettf.  Duke  d’/ 
a  French  nobleman,  b.  1554.  and  originally  known  as 
Caumont,  was  one  of  the  most  important  persons  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  III.,  Henry  IV.,  and  Louis  XIII.  His 
intrigues  at  court  were  opposed  to  those  of  the  Due  de 
Guise,  and  afterwards  of  Richelieu,  and  he  was  the  chief 
instrument  in  investing  Maria  de  Medicis  with  the  re¬ 
gency.  D.  1642. 

Espi'al,  n.  [See  Espy.]  Act  of  espying  ;  observation  ; 
notice, 

Espi'er.  n.  One  wrho  watches,  after  the  manner  of  a  spy. 

Es'pinel,  n.  Same  as  Spinel,  q.  v. 

Espintia^o,  or  Espinhaca.  (Sierra  do,)  a  moun¬ 
tain-chain  of  Brazil,  extending  in  a  direction  generally 
parallel  with  the  coast,  from  the  right  bank  of  the  San 
Francisco  to  the  head- waters  of  the  Uruguay.  Its  north¬ 
ern  part  forms  the  eastern  limit  of  the  basin  of  the 
former  river.  The  Sierra,  as  a  whole,  is  said  to  be  rich 
in  diamonds. 

Espionage,  (es'pirnn-aj.)  n.  [Fr.  espionnage.  See 
Espy.]  Practice  of  watching  others  without  being  sus¬ 
pected,  and  giving  intelligence  of  discoveries  made. 

Espiotte,  (cs'pe-ot,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  rye. 

Espirito  Santo,  or  Villa  Yelha  D’Espirito  Santo, 
the  former  cap.  of  the  following  prov.,  011  the  Bay  of 
Espirito  Santo ;  pop.  about  100. 

Espirito  Santo,  (ai-spe’re-too  san-to,)  a  maritime 
prov.  of  Brazil,  bounded  N.  by  Bahia,  S.  by  Rio-Janeiro, 
\V.  by  Minas-Geraes,  and  E.  by  the  Atlantic  ;  area,  23.000 
sq.  m.  It  has  a  rich  but  ill  cultivated  soil.  Along  the 
coast  are  the  islands  called  the  Abrolhos.  The  interior, 
covered  with  mountains  and  dense  forests,  is  mostly 
peopled  by  Indians.  Cap.  Vittoria. 

Espiritn  Santo,  a  town  of  Cuba,  near  the  middle  of 
the  island; pop.  11,000, 

Espiritn  Santo,  the  largest  island  of  the  New  Heb¬ 
rides,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  being  65  miles  long,  by  20 
broad  :  Lat.  15°  S.,  Lon.  167°  E. 

Espiritn  Santo,  a  cape  of  Terra  del  Fuego;  Lat.  52° 
38'  S.,  Lon.  68°  37 '  W. 

Espiritn  Santo,  a  group  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  abt. 
18  m.  S  of  Andros. 

Espiritn  Santo,  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  California, 
about  30  m.  N.  of  La  Pas.  Length  about  13  m. ;  breadth 
about  5  m. 

Espiritn  Santo,  in  Florida.  See  Tampa  Bay. 

Espi'ta.  a  town  of  Yucatan,  Mexico,  about  30  m.  N.  of 
Valladolid;  pop.  about  3.000. 

Esplanade',  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  planus,  plain.]  Any 
clear  space  used  for  public  exercise. 

(Fort.)  The  open  space  that  should  surround  a  cita¬ 
del,  and  intervene  between  the  main  ditch  and  any  forti¬ 
fications  that  may  be  thrown  up  around  the  town  near 
which  the  citadel  is  situated.  The  E.  should  be  five  or 
six  hundred  yards  in  breadth,  measuring  from  the  crest 
of  the  glacis.  This  open  space  of  ground  is  necessary 
to  deprive  an  enemy  of  the  protection  that  buildings 
close  to  any  citadel  would  afford  to  his  troops  while 
erecting  batteries  for  the  purpose  of  breaching  the  walls. 

( Gardening.)  A  grass-plot. 

Espous'al,  a.  Used  in  or  relating  to  the  act  of  espous¬ 
ing  or  betrotliment. 

— n.  Act  of  espousing  or  betrothing. —  Adoption  ;  protec¬ 
tion;  as,  the  espousal  of  another’s  wrongs. 

Espous'als,  n.pl.  [O.  Fr.  espousat’Hes.]  Act  of  betroth¬ 
ing  or  of  contracting  or  affiancing  a  man  and  woman  to 
each  other;  a  contract  or  mutual  promise  of  marriage. 

Espouse,  (es-powz’,)  v.a.  [Fr .Spousrr;  O.  Fr.  espouser; 
Lat.  spondeo,  sponsus,  to  engage  or  pledge  one’s  self.]  To 
betroth;  to  promise  or  engage  in  marriage  by  contract 
in  writing  or  by  some  pledge. 

41  Deliver  me  my  wife,  Michal,  which  I  espous’d  to  me." — 2  Sam. 

— To  take  in  marriage ;  to  accept  as  spouse ;  to  marry ;  to 
wed. 

ilEspoused  Eve  deck’d  first  her  nuptial  bed." — Milton. 

— To  adopt;  to  take  to  one’s  self  with  a  view  to  maintain; 
to  adopt;  to  maintain;  to  support. 

‘‘The  city,  army,  court,  espouse  my  cause." — Dryden. 

Esponse'ment,  n.  Act  of  espousing. 

Espous'er,  n.  One  who  espouses;  one  who  embraces 
the  cause  of  another. 

Espressivo,  (es-pres-se’vo.)  [It.]  (Mus.)  With  expres¬ 
sion. 

Esprin'g-itl,  w.  (Antiq.)  A  kind  of  balista. 

Esprit,  St.,  (es-pre1,)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Lauders,  on 
the  Adour,  opposite  Bayonne,  of  which  it  is  a  suburb ; 
pop.  9,000. 

Espy',  v.  a.  [Fr.  epier ;  0.  Fr.  espier ;  It.  spiare.  See 
Spy.]  To  see  at  a  distance ;  to  observe  or  behold ;  to  seek 
or  search  after :  to  discern ;  to  descry ;  to  discover ;  to 
discover  or  see  unexpectedly;  as,  to  espy  land. 

— To  inspect  narrowly  ;  to  examine;  to  snrvey. 

— v.  n.  To  look  narrowly;  to  look  about;  to  watch. 

“  Stand  by  the  way  and  espy." — Jer.  xiviii.  19. 

Bs'py.  J  ames  P.,  an  American  meteorologist,  b.  in  Wash¬ 
ington  co.,  Pennsylvania.  1785  His  principal  and  much 
valued  work  is  entitled  Philosophy  of  Storms.  D.  I860. 

Es  py .  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Columbia  co., 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  abt.  85  m. 
N.N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 
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Es'py  ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Crawford 
co.,  on  Shenaugo  Creek,  abt.  10  m.  N.N.W.  of  Pittsburg. 

Esquimaux,  (ePke-mo,)  sometimes  called  Eskinos,  or 
“eaters  of  raw  flesh,”  is  the  name  given  to  a  diminutive 
people  inhabiting  the  coasts  of  all  the  seas,  bays,  inlets, 
and  islands  of  America,  north  of  the  60°  N.  Lat.,  from 
the  eastern  coast  of  Greenland,  in  Lon.  20°,  to  the  Strait 
of  Behring,  in  Lon.  167°  IV.  On  the  Atlantic,  they  are 
to  be  found  along 
the  entire  coast  of 
Labrador  to  the 
Strait  of  Belle- 
isle,  and  down  the 
east  side  of  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  nearly 
as  far  as  James's 
Bay:  while  on  the 
Pacific  they  reach 
as  far  as  the  Pen¬ 
insula  of  Alaska. 

They  are  also  to 
be  met  with  on 
the  Asiatic  side  of 
Behring’s  Strait, 
and  though  few 
in  number,  may 
be  regarded  as 
the  most  widely 
spread  nation  in 
the  world,  occu¬ 
pying,  according 
to  Mr.  Gallatin, 
not  less  than  5,400 
miles  of  coast, 
without  including 
the  inlets  of  the 
sea.  Though  in¬ 
habiting  a  coun¬ 
try  wherethe  Red¬ 
skins  are  their 
closest  neighbors, 
the  Esquimaux 
differ  from  them 
in  almost  all 
physical  points, 
being  extremely 
short  of  stature,  Fig.  966.  —  Esquimau. 

almost  white  in 

complexion,  living  nearly  exclusively  on  the  fat  or 
blubber  of  the  whale,  seal,  and  walrus,  and  dressed 
entirely  in  seal-skins,  which  he  sews  together  in  an 
extremely  neat  fashion  with  thread  made  from  fila¬ 
ments  of  the  long  nerves  of  the  whale.  The  dresses 
of  both  men  and  women  are  nearly  alike.  They  live 
either  in  caverns  of  the  mountains,  or  in  huts  made  of 


Fig.  967.  —  WINTER  VILLAGE  OF  ESQUIMAUX. 


sods  and  turf,  and  in  the  winter  in  round  hovels  con¬ 
structed  solely  of  blocks  of  snow,  in  the  sides  of  which 
they  insert  sheets  of  ice  to  answer  the  purpose  of  win¬ 
dows  :  Fig.  967).  In  the  brief  months  of  what  is  called 
their  summer  they  follow  the  occupation  of  hunters  and 
fishermen, and  during  the  darkness  of  their  long  winter 
spend  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  their  huts,  mend¬ 
ing  their  fishing-gear  and  repairing  their  clothes,  or  in 
long  stretches  of  repose.  The  origin  of  the  E.  is  much 
contested;  but  the  most  accredited  opinion  is  that  they 
belong  to  the  Mongolian  race,  with  which,  according  to 
Latlian,  they  have  the  flat  nose,  projecting  cheek-bones, 
eyes  often  oblique,  and  skin  more  brown  than  red  or 
copper-colored,  thus  presenting  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  North  American  Indians.  Gallatin, Duponceau, and 
Dr.  Prichard,  however,  give  to  them  the  same  origin  as 
that  of  the  hunting  tribes  of  the  North  American  Indi¬ 
ans:  and  it  seems  generally  admitted  that  their  language 
is  American  in  respect  to  its  grammatical  structure, 
being  composed  of  long  compound  words,  and  regular, 
though  remarkable,  inflections.  The  habits  of  the  E. 
are  filthy  and  revolting  in  the  extreme.  A  great  part 
of  their  food  is  consumed  without  any  attempt  at  cook¬ 
ing  it ;  and  they  drink  the  blood  of  newly-killed  animals 


as  the  greatest  delicacy  that  could  be  offered  them.  Their 
religion  consists  principally  in  superstitious  observances, 
but  they  believe,  we  are  told,  in  two  greater  spirits  and 
many  lesser  ones.  The  Moravian  mission  in  Greenland, 
commenced  by  Hans  Egede  in  1721,  has  succeeded  in 
converting  many  of  them  to  Christianity;  and  they  are 
represented  by  the  missionaries  to  be  a  mild  and  teach¬ 
able  people,  easily  led  by  kindness  to  distinguish  bet  ween 
what  is  morally  right  and  wrong.  Where  the  mission¬ 
aries,  however,  have  not  penetrated,  our  arctic  voyagers 
generally  speak  of  them  as  honest  among  themselves, 
but  incorrigibly  dishonest  and  prone  to  lying  and  ex¬ 
aggeration  in  their  intercourse  with  strangers.  Their 
commercial  places  are  King-ing,  on  Cape  Prince  of  Wales, 
Sesua-ling,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nu-na-tak,  Nig-a-lek,  at 
that  of  the  River  Cobville,  and  Nu-wu-ak,  at  Pt.  Barter. 

Esquimaux,  an  island  and  harbor  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  N.  America,  on  the  Labrador  coast;  Lat.  54° 
35'  N.,  Lon.  56°  21'  W. 

Esquimaux  lko$f,  n.  See  Dog. 

Esq  ii  i  lia,  a  town  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  La  Plata, 
prov.  of  Corrientes,  on  the  Parana  River;  pop.  abt.  800. 

Esqiii|>ii'las,  a  town  of  Central  America,  in  the  State 
of  Guatemala,  abt.  18  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Chiquimula;  pop. 
abt.  1,800. 

Esquire',  n.  [Fr. icuyer,  a  shield-bearer ;  Lat.  scuti/er .] 
In  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  days  of  chivalry  the  E.  was 
a  young  gentleman  of  good  family  in  immediate  attend¬ 
ance  upon  a  knight,  who  carried  his  shield  and  performed 
many  duties  in  this  capacity,  which  were  not,  however, 
of  a  menial  nature.  The  E.  first  served  as  a  page  in 
the  knight's  household.  When  he  was  old  enough  and 
possessed  of  sufficient  strength  and  skill  to  bear  arms, 
the  page  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  E.,  and  attended 
the  knight  at  tournaments  and  in  the  battle-field.  He 
eventually  became  a  knight  himself,  after  exhibiting 
such  prowess  in  the  field  or  elsewhere  as  might  entitle 
him  to  claim  the  spurs  and  other  insignia  of  a  knight. 
In  the  present  day,  in  England,  the  title  of  E.  should 
give  the  bearer  precedence  over  gentlemen  properly  so 
called,  who  are  entitled  to  bear  coat-armor,  but  is  of  no 
value,  owing  to  its  universal  assumption  by  those  who 
have  no  claim  whatever  to  attach  it  to  their  names.  In 
England,  the  word  E.  is  a  title  of  courtesy,  added  to  the 
names  of  all  those  who  live  in  thfe  rank  of  gentlemen. 

— v.  a.  To  attend  ;  to  wait  on ;  as,  to  esquire  a  knight. 

Esquiros,  Henri  Alphonse,  (es-kwe'ros,)  a  French  au¬ 
thor,  B.  in  Paris,  1814,  and  chiefly  known  as  a  leader  of 
the  French  Republican  party.  In  1841  he  was  sentenced 
to  some  months’  imprisonment  for  supporting  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  Lausenuair.  In  1850  he  was  elected  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  people  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and 
was  exiled  after  the  coup  d'Ctat ,  Dec.  2,  1851.  He  has 
since  lived  in  England.  His  principal  works  are,  Les 
Chants  d’un  prisonnier  (poems,  written  in  the  prison  of 
St.  Peiagie),  L’Histoire  des  Montagnards,  Les  Martyrs 
de  la  Liber  te,  and  The  English  at  Hume  ( 1 862-3) ;  England 
and  English  Li/e(1870) ;  and  English  Seamen  (1868).  In 
1871  he  entered  the  National  Assembly.  D.  1876. 

Esquisse,  (es-kes',)  n.  [Fr.]  (Fine  Arts.)  The  first 
outline  of  a  picture,  or  model  of  a  statue. 

Essay',  v.  a.  [Fr.  essay er ;  It.  assaggiare,  to  taste,  to 
try,  to  attempt,  from  saggiare.  See  Assay.]  To  try ;  to 
endeavor ;  to  attempt. 

“  What  marvel  if  I  thus  essay  to  sing?  ” — Byron. 

—To  make  experiment  of;  to  assay,  as  metals. 

Es'say,  n.  An  attempt;  a  trial:  an  endeavor;  an  effort 
made,  or  exertion  of  body  or  mind,  for  the  performance 
of  anything;  as,  an  essay  in  the  right  direction. 

— A  trial  or  experiment  ;  a  test,  as  of  metals. 

(Lit.)  A  composition  intended  to  prove  or  illustrate  | 
some  particular  subject;  a  tract;  a  short  treatise  or 
dissertation  ;  as,  Macaulay’s  Essays  [essays. 

Es'sa.ver,  Es'say  1st.  v.  One  who  writes  an  essay  or  j 

Es'seck.  or  Eszk.k,  a  fortified  t.  of  Austria,  in  Sclavonia, 
on  the  Drave,  80  m.  from  Belgrade. 

Es'son,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  situated  between  the 
Ruhr  and  the  Emscher,  20  m.  N.E.  of  Diisseldorf.  Here 
are  the  immense  coal,  iron  and  gun  works  of  Herr 
Krupp,  giving  employment  to  over  25,000  men.  Pop. 
(1897),  with  suburbs,  about  82,000. 

Essence,  (es'sens,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  essentia,  from  sum, 
esse;  Sansk.  as,  to  be.]  Being:  a  being;  the  nature, 
substance,  or  being  of  anything;  formal  existence:  — 
sometimes  termed  nominal  essence. 

— That  which  makes  anything  to  be  what  it  is  ;  the  pecu¬ 
liar  nature  of  a  thing;  the  very  substance;  existence; 
as,  the  essence  of  Christianity.  —  The  quality  of  being; 
existent  person. 

“As  far  as  gods  and  heavenly  essences  can  perish." — Milton. 

Constituent  substance;  the  predominant  qualities  or 
virtues  of  any  plant  or  drug  separated  from  grosser 
matter;  as,  essence  of  clove. 

(Perfumery.)  A  solution  of  one  or  more  essential  oils 
in  alcohol,  and  may  be  prepared  (1)  by  adding  rectified 
spirit  to  the  odoriferous  parts  of  plants,  or  to  the  essen-^ 
tial  oils,  and  distilling;  or  (2)  simply  by  adding  the  essen- ; 
tial  oil  to  the  rectified  spirit,  and  agitating  till  a  uniform 
mixture  is  obtained.  Thus  the  essence  of  lemons  is 
merely  a  solution  of  the  volatile  oil  of  lemons  in  rectified 
spirit. 

(Phil.)  A  scholastic  term,  denoting  what  the  Plato- 
nists  called  the  idea  of  a  species.  The  school  philoso¬ 
phers  give  two  significations  of  the  word  essence :  the 
first  denoting  the  whole  essential  perfection  of  a  being, 
and  consequently  its  entity,  with  all  its  intrinsic  ami 
necessary  attributes  taken  together  ;  the  second  denot¬ 
ing  the  principal  or  most  important  attributes  of  any 
thing.  The  essences  of  things  were  held  by  many  to  be 
uncreated,  eternal,  and  immutable. 


Essence  tie  Petit  Grain,  n.  [Fr.]  See  Citrus. 

Essence  d'Orient,  n.  [Fr.]  A  term  applied  to  a 
pearly-looking  matter  found  principally  at  the  base  of 
the  scales  of  the  bleak,  a  small  fish  of  the  gen.  Cyprinus ; 
it  is  used  to  line  the  interior  of  glass  bubbles  or  beads, 
as  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  pearls. 

— v.  a.  To  perfume:  to  scent;  to  make  aromatic. 

“  The  husband  rails  at.  essenced  fops  aud  tawdry  courtiers." 

Addison. 

Essenes,  (es’seem,)  n.  [Gr.  Essenaion,  from  Chald. 
dsayd;  Heb.  asd,  to  heal.]  ( Jewish  Hist.)  A  sect  which 
existed  among  the  Jews  during  the  lifetime  of  Christ. 
They  are  not  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  but  they 
are  described  by  Josephus  and  Philo.  The  authenticity 
of  the  account  ascribed  to  the  latter  is,  however,  doubt¬ 
ful,  as  a  work  in  his  name,  De  Vitd  ContemplativA,  is 
proved  to  have  been  written  by  a  Christian  monk.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Josephus,  the  Jews  were  divided  into  3  sects, 
—  the  Pharisees,  the  Sadducees,  and  the  Essenes.  The 
Sadducees  were  essentially  a  political  party,  and  the  E. 
were  those  who  carried  out  the  views  of  the  Pharisees  to 
an  extent  which  made  them  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the 
party  from  which  they  sprung.  Levitical  purity  hemmed 
them  in  with  so  many  restrictions  that  it  soon  became 
necessary  for  them  to  live  in  retired  and  lonely  places. 
The  sect  had  not  a  large  number,  of  followers,  but  John 
the  Baptist,  and  even  Christ  himself,  are  considered  to 
have  sprung, from  this  division  of  the  Jewish  population. 
They  took  no  part  in  public  affairs,  and  spent  their  lives 
in  contemplation.  They  adopted  celibacy,  and  had  no 
individual  property.  In  matters  of  belief  they  held  the 
Scriptures  in  the  highest  reverence,  interpreting  it,  how¬ 
ever,  by  an  allegorical  system  of  their  own :  they  be¬ 
lieved  also  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Out  of  Es- 
senism,  in  the  stage  of  Saba’ism,  resulted  Islamism,  in 
the  full  development  of  whose  tenets  and  practices  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  principal  rites  of  the  Essenes  are  preserved. 

Es'senism,  n.  Doctrine  of  the  Essenes. 

Essential,  (es-sen'shi-al,)  a.  [Fr.  essentiel,  from  L.  Lat. 
essentialis,  from  essentia,  essenee.]  Relating  to,  or  con¬ 
taining,  the  essence  necessary  to  the  constitution  or  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  thing;  vital :  as,  essential  to  life. 

— Indispensable;  requisite;  important  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree. 

“  Judgment ’s  more  essential  to  a  general  than  courage."  Denham. 

— Pure;  highly  rectified ;  volatile;  containing  the  essence 
of;  as,  an  essential  oil. 

E.  character.  (Nat.  Hist.)  That  which  distinguishes 
one  genus,  species,  Ac.  from  another. 

E.  disease.  (Med.)  A  disease  not  superinduced  by  an¬ 
other. 

— n.  That  which  is  essential  or  necessary ;  the  chief  point ; 
the  most  prominent  characteristic ;  first  or  constituent 
principle;  nature;  as,  the  essentials  of  religion. 

Essentiality,  Essen'tialness,  n.  Quality  of  be¬ 
ing  essential ;  first  or  constituent  principles. 

Essen't  tally,  ad v.  In  essence;  by  the  constitution  of 
nature;  in  an  important  degree;  as,  these  things  are 
essentially  the  same. 

Essential  Oil,  it.  (Chem.)  The  odorous  principle  of  a 
plant  Essential  oils  are  also  called  volatile  oils,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  them  from  the  fixed  oils.  Chemically  speaking, 
they  are  either  hydrocarbons  or  oxidized  hydrocarbons, 
and  oils  containing  sulphur.  They  are  extracted  from 
different  parts  of  plants,  some  plants  yielding  two  differ¬ 
ent  essential  oils.  Thus  the  orange  yields  two  distinct 
essential  oils,  one  from  the  flower,  the  other  from  the 
peel  of  the  fruit.  They  are  prepared  in  different  ways, 
either  by  enfleurage,  by  pressure,  or  by  being  distilled 
with  water.  The  principal  use  of  essential  oils  is  in  per¬ 
fumery  ;  but  certain  of  them  are  used  for  flavoring,  and 
in  medicine.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  even  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  almost  infinite  number  of  essential  oils;  if 
the  reader  is  curious  on  the  subject,  he  may  find  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  information  respecting  them  in  l’iesse’s 
Art  of  Perf  umery,  3d  edition. 

Essequi'bo,  or  Essequebo,  a  river  of  British  Guiana, 
S.  America,  rises  in  the  N.  slope  of  the  Aeara.i  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  flowing  generally  N..  empties  into  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  by  an  sestuary  20  m.  in  width. 

Es'sera,  ».  (Med.)  The  Nettle-rash,  q.  v. 

Es'sex,  Earls  of.  See  Devkreux. 

Es'sex,  a  maritime  county  of  England,  bounded  N.  by 
the  counties  of  Cambridge  and  Suffolk,  E.  by  the  German 
Ocean,  S.  by  the  river  '1  hames,  and  W.  by'  the  counties 
ot  Hertford  and  Middlesex.  Area,  1,657  sq  m.  On  the 
coast,  the  land  is  broken,  and  indented  by  arms  of  the 
sea,  which  form  a  series  of  islets  and  peninsulas.  Rivers. 
The  principal  are  the  Colne,  the  Black  water,  the  Chel- 
mer,  the  Crouch,  the  Ingerbourn,  the  Boding,  and  the 
Cam.  Besides  these,  it  is  bounded  by  the  Thames,  the 
Stour,  the  Stort,  and  the  Lea.  Prod.  Almost  every  di¬ 
versity  of  soil  is  to  be  found  within  the  limits  of  this 
county :  it  is,  therefore,  generally  well  adapter’  for  agri¬ 
cultural  pursuits,  and  its  farming  is  placed  among  the 
best  in  England.  Manuf.  Essex  was  formerly  noted  for 
woollen  manufactures  of  various  descriptions ;  but  these 
have  declined.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  inhab¬ 
itants  are  employed  in  its  oyster  fisheries,  which  are 
valuable.  Pop.  (1895  )  796,300. 

Es  sex,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  prov.  of  Ontario,  forming  a  penin¬ 
sula  between  lakes  Erie  and  St.  Clair;  area, limit  670 
sq.  m.  liners.  Detroit  river.  Surface,  even  ;  soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  Sandwich.  Pop.  (1891)  55,545. 

in  Connect}CHt,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Middlesex  co.,  on  the  Connecticut  river,  about  30  m.  E 
of  New  Haven.  Pop.  (1890)  2,035. 

sex'  1,1  township  of  Kankakee  co.,  about 

1  m.  s.  .iy  w.  of  Joliet. 

"T  township  of  Stark  county. 

Es  sex,  in  Iowa,  a  post-town  of  Page  county. 
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Es'  SOX,  in  Massachusetts,  a  N.E.  county  ;  area,  about  500  I 
sq.  nt.  Rivers.  Merrimau  and  Ipswich  rivers.  Its  E. 
and  8.E.  borders  are  washed  by  the  Atlantic  ocean  and 
Massachusetts  bay  respectively.  Surface,  broken  and 
rocky ;  soil,  in  some  parts  lertile.  Manuf.  Shoes, 
leather,  Ac.  Capitals.  Lawrence,  Salem  and  Newbury- 
port.  Pop.  (1895)  330,393. 

— A  post-town  a ud  township  of  Essex  co.,  about  28  m.  N.E. 
of  Boston. 

Eh'  sox,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Clinton  co. 

— A  village  of  Clinton  co.,  alit.  25  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Lansing. 

Es'sox,  in  New  Jersey,  a  N.E.  co. ;  area,  about  127  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Passaic  river  and  Bound  Brook.  Its  borders 
are  also  washed  by  Newark  bay  and  Staten  Island 
sound.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Newark.  Pop. 
(1895)  312,000. 

Es'sox,  in  New  York,  a  N.E.  co. ;  area,  about  1,050  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Au  Sable,  Boquet,  and  Scroon  rivers,  as  well  as 
the  headwaters  of  the  Hudson.  Lake  Champlain  is  on 
the  E.  border.  Surface,  varied,  being  level  in  the  E., 
and  mountainous  in  the  W.,  where  Mt.  Marcy  pre¬ 
sents  the  highest  elevation  in  the  State.  Soil,  generally 
fertile.  Minerals.  Iron,  limestone,  marble,  and  black 
lead.  The  Adirondack  mountains  are  situated  in  the 
N.W.  of  this  co.  Magnetic  iron  ore  abounds.  Cap. 
Elizabethtown.  Pop.  (1890)  33,052. 

— A  post-town  and  township  of  Essex  co.,  on  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain,  about  130  in.  N.  by  E.  of  Albany. 

Es's«*x,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Union  co.,  about  45  m. 
N.N.W.  of  Columbus. 

Es'  sex,  in  Vermont,  a  N.E.  county ;  area,  about  730  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Connecticut,  Passumpsic,  Clyde,  and  Nulhegan 
livers.  It  contains  numerous  small  lakes.  Surface, 
mountainous;  soil,  not  fertile.  Cap.  Guildhall.  Pop. 
(1890)  9,511. 

— A  post-village  and  post-town  of  Chittenden  co.,  about35 
m.  N.W.  of  Montpelier. 

Es'sex,  in  Virginia,  an  E.  county;  area,  about.  235  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Rappahannock  river.  Surface,  generally  even  ; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Tappahaunock.  Pop.  (1890)  io,047. 

Ess'iiig’ton.  See  Port  Essington. 

Ess'ldnjf,  a  village  of  Lower  Austria,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Danube,  6  in.  below  Vienna.  Between  this  village 
and  that  of  Aspern  a  battle  was  fought  between  the 
French  and  the  Austrians,  in  which  the  former  were  vic¬ 
torious.  This  victory  was  dearly  paid  for,  since  it  cost 
the  life  of  Marshal  Lannes.  Marshal  Massena  received 
the  title  of  Prince  of  Essling. 

l.ss  l  i  ngen.  a  town  of  Wiirtemberg,  on  the  Neckar,  6 
m.  from  Stuttgart.  Manuf.  Woollens,  cottons,  lacquered 
wares,  and  musical  instruments.  Pop.  8,711. 

Essoin',  n.  [0.  Fr.  essoigne;  L.  Lat.  essoreta.]  {Eng. 
Law.)  Allegement  of  an  excuse  for  one  who  fails  to 
put  in  an  appearance  iu  court  when  called  upon;  pres¬ 
entation  of  such  excuse.  — The  person  excused  for  non- 
appearance  in  court  at  the  appointed  day. 

Essoin-day,  the  day  on  which  the  court  sits  to  receive 
essoins. 

— v.  a.  {Eng.  Law.)  To  put  in  an  excuse  for  the  non- 
appearance  of  in  court. 

Essoiil'er,  n.  [0.  Fr.  essoigner.]  {Eng.  Laiv.)  An 
attorney  who  presents  the  excuse  of  another  for  non- 
attendance  in  court. 

Es'sonite,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Cinnamon-stone,  q.v. 

Esso li lies,  ( es'son ,)  a  town  of  France,  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  abt.  15  m.  from  Paris,  much  known  for  its 
numerous  mills;  pop.  5,244. 

Es'sorant,  a.  [Fr.]  {Her.)  Noting  a  bird  standing  on 
the  ground,  with  the  wings  expanded,  as  if  making  an 
effort  to  fly. 

Establish,  v.  a.  [Fr.  ftablir;  0.  Fr.  establir,  from  Lat. 
ttabilio  —  sta,  root  of  sto,  to  stand.]  To  make  stable, 
firm,  or  steadfast ;  to  make  to  stand  firmly ;  to  set  or  fix 
firmly  or  unalterably  ;  to  settle  permanently;  to  found 
definitively  ;  as,  “  the  established  laws  of  the  kingdom.” 

Hale. 

— To  institute ;  to  constitute ;  to  form  ;  to  erect  and  fix  or 
settle;  as,  to  establish  a  colony. 

— I’o  enact;  to  decree;  to  ordain  ;  as,  established  regulations. 

— To  ratify  ;  to  sanction  ;  to  confirm  ;  to  approve. 

“  So  were  the  churches  established  in  the  faith." —  Acts  xvi.  5. 

— To  found  a  business;  to  take  precaution  against  assault 
or  danger  ;  as,  an  established  firm,  our  troops  established 
themselves  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy’s  country. 

Estab'lislier,  n.  One  who  establishes,  settles,  con¬ 
firms,  or  ordains. 

Establishment,  n.  [Fr.  (tablissement.]  Act  of  estab¬ 
lishing  or  settling  firmly  ;  settlement ;  fixed  state  ; 
confirmation  ;  ratification.  —  State  of  being  established, 
settled,  founded,  or  confirmed.  —  That  which  is  fixed  or 
established;  sanction;  fundamental  principle ;  settled 
law  ;  foundation  ;  basis  ;  ground  ;  form  ;  ordinance  ; 
system  of  laws;  constitution  of  government;  stated 
allowance;  means  of  subsistence;  income;  salary; 
wages ;  a  place  of  residence,  or  of  transacting  business; 
that  form  of  religious  worship  which  is  established  and 
supported  by  the  state  ;  settlement  or  final  rest. 

Ks'tabrooit,  in  Tennessee,  a  village  of  Anderson  co., 
abt.  160  m.  E.  of  Nashville. 

Estaeaile'.  n.  [Fr. ;  Span,  estacada .]  {Mil.)  A  dike 
constructed  with  piles  in  the  sea,  a  river,  or  a  morass,  to 
hinder  the  entrance  of  an  enemy. 

Estafet',  Estafette.  ».  [Fr.  estafette ;  Sp.  estafeta.] 
A  courier;  one  of  a  body  of  couriers  in  relay. 

Es'Iagel,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Pyrenees  Orientales, 
abt.  10  m.  from  Perpignan.  It  is  famous  as  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Arago,  the  astronomer.  Pop.  abt.  2,500. 

Estain;;.  (es-tang',)  Charles  Hector,  Count  d’,  a  French 
naval  officer,  served  under  Count'  Lally  in  India, 
where  he  was  made  prisoner  by  the  English.  In  the 
American  war  of  independence  lie  was  employed  as  vice- 


admiral  and  general  of  the  French  armies,  and  took  the  I 
island  of  Grenada.  In  1787  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Assembly  of  Notables,  and  commandant  of  the  national 
guards  at  Versailles  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  B.  in  Auvergne,  1729.  Guillotined  at  Paris,  1794. 

Estainpes,  ( es-tamp ',)  Anne  d’Heilly  de  Pisselm. 
Duchesse  d’,  was  a  mistress  of  Francis  I.  of  France.  She 
carried  on  a  correspondence  with  CharlesV.  of  Spain, and 
informed  him  of  the  state  of  the  armies  and  the  country. 
By  her  means  Charles  was  enabled  to  gain  considerable 
advantages,  and  to  humiliate  France.  After  the  death 
of  Francis  she  retired  to  her  country  seat,  and  n.  1576. 

Estan'cia,  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  25  m.  S.W.  of  Sergipe, 
on  the  Pianhi  River;  pop.  abt.  4,000. 

Estate',  n.  [Fr.  etat;  0.  Fr.  estat,  from  Lat.  status — sin, 
to  stand.]  A  standing;  position;  state;  condition;  fixed¬ 
ness;  established  condition  ;  condition  or  circumstances 
of  any  person  or  thing;  rank;  quality;  as,  “fallen  from 
his  estate.”  (Dryden.) — Landed  or  other  property;  pos¬ 
sessions  ;  domain :  fortune ;  title  or  interest  which  a 
person  has  in  lands,  tenements,  stock,  Ac. ;  as,  a  fine 
estate,  a  bankrupt’s  estate,  &c. 

— An  order  or  class  of  men  in  the  body  politic,  as  nobles 
and  commoners,  patricians  and  plebeians. 

“  Lords,  high  captains,  and  chief  estates  of  Galilee." — Mark  vi.  21. 

— Possessions  of  a  prince  or  monarch;  as,  the  estates  of 
the  realm. 

{Law.)  The  word  estate  has  several  meanings.  1.  In 
its  most  extensive  sense,  it  is  applied  to  signify  every¬ 
thing  of  which  riches  or  fortune  may  consist,  and  in¬ 
cludes  personal  and  real  property ;  hence  we  say,  per¬ 
sonal  estate,  real  estate.  2.  In  its  more  limited  sense, 
it  is  applied  to  lands.  It  is  so  applied  in  two  senses. 
The  first  describes  or  points  out  the  laud  itself,  without 
ascertaining  the  extent  or  value  of  the  interest  therein ; 
as,  “  my  estate,  at  A.”  The  second,  which  is  the  proper 
and  technical  meaning  of  estate,  is  the  degree,  quantity, 
nature,  and  extent  of  interest  which  one  has  in  real 
property;  as,  an  estate,  in  fee,  whether  the  same  be 
a  fee-simple  or  fee-tail,  or  an  estate  for  life  or  for 
years. 

Este,  (est,)  a  river  of  Hanover,  enters  the  Elbe  abt.  6  m. 
from  Altona. 

Este,  (es'te,)  a  town  of  Lombardy,  abt.  15  m.  from  Padua. 
Manuf.  linen,  silk,  earthenware,  Ac.  Pop.  abt.  8,000. 

Este,  an  illustrious  house  of  Italy,  which  owes  its  origin 
to  the  Carlovingian  a?ra,  at  the  beginning  of  the  9th 
century.  The  most  celebrated  names  are: — Albert 
Azzo  D'Este,  the  first  who  possessed  the  city  of  that 
name,  1020-1117.  —  Ouizzo,  first  marquis  of  Este,lord  of 
Padua  in  1182,  and  afterwards  marquis  of  Milan  and 
Genoa.  —  His  son,  Azzo  V.,  who  by  his  marriage  ac¬ 
quired  the  sovereignty  of  Ferrara,  and  became  chief  of 
the  Guelfs  of  Venice,  died  1192. —  Azzo  VI.,  son  of  the 
preceding,  lord  of  Ferrara  and  Verona,  died  1264. — 
Hercules  I.,  lord  of  Ferrara  and  Modena,  whose  court 
was  graced  by  Ariosto,  Boiardo,  the  Strozzi,  Ac.,  1471- 
1505.  —  His  son  Alphonso,  married  to  Lucretia  Borgia 
1502,  a  party  to  the  league  of  Cambrai,  reigned  1505- 
1531.  —  Hippolytus,  brother  of  Alphonso,  and  cardinal 
of  Este,  a  patron  of  letters,  partisan  of  Louis  XII.,  and 
historian  of  the  war  of  the  French  against  the  Venetians, 
1479-1520.  —  Alphonso  II.,  grandson  of  the  first  of  that 
name,  duke  of  Ferrara  and  Modena,  distinguished  as  a 
patron  of  arts  and  letters,  1533-1597.  —  CjESar,  an  illegit¬ 
imate  descendant  of  Alphonso  I.,  reigned  at  Modena 
1597-1628.  —  Renaud,  a  partisan  of  Austria  in  the  war 
of  succession,  and  duke  of  Modena,  1655-1737. —  Hercu¬ 
les  III.,  grandson  of  Renaud,  and,  like  him,  duke  of 
Modena,  was  the  last  of  this  house  in  Italy,  and  his 
estates  passed  to  Austria,  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
with  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  1727-1797. 

Esteem',  v.  a.  [Fr.  estimer ;  Lat.  mstirno — res,  copper, 
brass,  money,  and  an  old  verb  tumo,  probably  from  Gr. 
timao,  to  value,  to  prize.]  To  determine  the  money 
value,  as  of  anything  ;  to  set  a  value  on,  whether  high 
or  low ;  to  estimate ;  to  value ;  to  appreciate ;  to  compare 
in  value ;  to  estimate  by  proportion. 

“  I  preferred  her  before  sceptres  and  thrones,  and  esteemed  riches 
nothing  in  comparison  of  her."  —  Wisd.  vii.  8. 

— To  set  a  high  val  ue  on  ;  to  regard  with  reverence,  respect, 
or  friendship ;  to  prize ;  to  revere,  to  respect ;  to  hold  in 
good  opinion ;  to  repute. 

“  To  know,  to  esteem,  to  love,  — and  then  to  part, 

Makes  up  life's  tale  to  many  a  feeling  heart."  • —  Coleridge. 

— v.n.  To  form  an  estimate  in  regard  to  the  value  of;  to 
consider  with  respect  to  value  or  worth. 

“  Many  would  esteem  little  of  their  own  lives."  —  Hooker. 

— n.  [Fr.  estime .]  Estimation;  opinion  or  judgment  of 
merit  or  demerit;  high  value  or  estimation ;  great  re¬ 
gard;  favorable  opinion;  as,  “ esteem  for  virtuous  pov¬ 
erty.”  —  Dryden. 

Lsteem  alile.  a.  Worthy  of  esteem  ;  estimable. 

Esleem'er.  v.  One  who  highly  values;  one  who  sets  a 
high  value  upon  anything. 

u  The  proudest  esteemer  of  his  own  parts."  —  Locke. 

Estella.  {ais-tel'la,)  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre,  about 
26  m.  from  Pampeluna.  Manf.  Principally  woollens, 
Ac.  Pop.  (1897)  about  0,000. 

Estel'la,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-office  of  Chippewa  co. 

Es'telville,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-office  of  Atlantic  co. 

Estepona.  (ais-tai-po'na,)  a  maritime  town  of  Spain, 
on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  about  25  m.  from  Gibraltar; 
pop.  about  9,000. 

Es'ther.  a  Persian  name  given  to  Iladassah,  a  Jewess 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  daughter  of  Abihail,  and 
cousin  to  Mordecai.  Ahasuerus.  king  of  Persia,  married 
her  after  divorcing  his  queen  Vashti.  Tlis  favorite  min¬ 
ister,  Hainan,  out  of  resentment  to  Mordecai,  having 
plotted  the  destruction  of  all  the  Jews  in  the  empire, 


she  in  their  behalf  supplicated  the  king,  who  revoked 
the  decree,  and  ordered  Hainan  to  be  banged  on  the 
gallows  which  he  had  prepared  for  Mordecai.  In 
memory  of  this  deliverance,  the  Jews  celebrate  the 
yearly  feast  of  Purim. 

Esther.  iBook  of.)  (Anyl.)  One  of  the  historical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  placed  after  that  of  Nehe- 
miah,  and  containing  the  history  of  the  above  Jewess. 
According  to  the  opinions  of  the  most  learned  and  un¬ 
prejudiced  critics,  the  date  of  its  composition  must  bo 
placed  after  the  downfall  of  the  Persian  monarchy.  The 
language  is  much  later  than  that  of  Ezra,  to  which  it 
has  been  attributed,  and  the  fact  of  occasional  explana¬ 
tions  of  Persian  customs  fits  the  period  of  the  Seleucid® 
better  than  an  earlier  one.  The  Hebrew  text  is  that 
which  has  been  followed  in  the  English  version  ;  but  the 
Septuagint  is  full  of  late  interpolations  and  additions 
by  Alexandrian  Jews.  The  book  is  held  in  the  highest 
reverence  by  the  Jews;  so  much  so.  that  Maimonides 
declared  that,  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  every  Jewish 
scripture  would  be  forgotten  except  the  book  of  Esther 
and  the  Pentateuch.  The  book  is  not  written  in  a  theo¬ 
cratic  spirit,  like  the  rest  of  Jewish  literature.  Nothing 
is  directly  attributed  to  God;  in  fact,  his  name  is  not 
once  mentioned.  Neither  is  there  the  remotest  trace  of 
religious  feeling  of  any  kind. 

Es'tlierville,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Emmett 
co.,  about  40  m.  N.W.  of  Algona. 

Estliet'ic,  a.  Relating  to  the  science  which  treats  of 
taste  and  beauty. 

Est  het'ics,  n.  sing.  See  Esthetics. 

Est  lion  in,  {es-tho’ne-a,)  or  Revel,  a  government  of  the 
Russian  empire,  hounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Baltic,  N.  by 
the  Gulf  of  Finland,  E.  by  Ingria,  and  S.  bv  Livonia; 
Lat.  58°  15'-39°  40'  N.,  Lon.  22°  10'-28°  5'‘E.  Area, 
about  7,800  sq.  m.  Surface,  generally  level ;  soil,  sandy 
and  not  fertile.  Livers.  Narva,  Keyl,  and  Loksa 
rivers.  Produce.  Hemp,  flax,  hops,  and  tobacco.  E. 
was  for  a  long  time  the  object  of  contention  between 
the  Russians,  Poles,  and  Swedes,  and  was  finally  con¬ 
firmed  to  the  latter  by  the  peace  of  Oliva  in  1660;  Peter 
the  Great  subdued  it  in  1710,  and  it  was  ceded  to  the 
Russian  empire  in  1721.  Pop.  327,816. 

Est  i fereus,  a.  [From  Lat.  testus,  fire,  and  ferre,  to 
hear.]  Producing  caloric. 

Es'till,  in  Kentucky,  an  E.  central  co. ;  area,  about 
250  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Kentucky  and  Red  livers.  Surface, 
hilly;  soil,  fertile.  Mining.  Iron  and  coal.  Cupitul, 
Irvine.  Pop.  (1890)  10,836. 

Es' t  i  1 1  v i  1 1 <■.  in  Virginia,  former  name  of  the  capital 
of  Scott  co. ;  now  Gate  City. 

Es'timable,  a.  [Fr.]  That  is  capable  of  being  estimated 
or  valued;  as,  estimable  loss.  —  Valuable;  worth  a  high 
price. 

“  Man’s  flesh  ...  is  not  so  estimable... as  flesh  of  muttons.” — Shake. 

— Worthy  of  esteem  or  respect ;  deserving  of  good  opinion, 
consideration,  or  regard ;  as,  an  estimable  woman. 

— n.  Anything  deserving  good  opinion  or  regard,  (r.) 

“  One  of  the  peculiar  estimables  of  her  country."  —  Browne. 

Es'timableness,  n.  The  quality  of  meriting  respect 
or  regard. 

Es'tiniably,  adv.  In  an  estimable  manner. 

Es't  i  mate.  v.  a.  [Lat.  lestimo,  astimatus.  See  Esteem.] 
To  fix  or  set  a  price  or  money  value  upon  ;  to  judge  and 
form  an  opinion  of  the  value  of;  to  rate  by  judgment; 
to  calculate ;  to  reckon;  to  compute;  to  rate;  to  ap¬ 
praise  ;  to  appreciate  ;  to  value ;  to  prize ;  to  esteem  ;  as, 
to  estimate  a  man’s  abilities,  to  estimate  the  value  of  a 
commodity,  to  estimate,  the  profits  of  a  commercial 
venture,  Ac. 

— n.  A  valuing  or  rating  in  the  mind ;  a  judgment  or 
opinion  of  the  value,  degree,  extent,  or  quantity  of  any¬ 
thing;  valuation;  estimation :  approximate  calculation 
of  the  probable  cost  of  any  undertaking. 

Estimation,  n.  [Fr.,  front  Lat.  astimatio.)  Act  of  esti¬ 
mating  or  valuing.  —  Estimate;  valuation;  apprecia¬ 
tion  :  appraisement ;  calculation  ;  computation ;  a  reck¬ 
oning;  as,  an  estimation  of  distance.  —  Opinion;  judg¬ 
ment  ;  notion ;  esteem  ;  regard  ;  respect;  honor. 

“  I  know  the  gentleman  ...  to  be  of  worthy  estimation." — Shaks. 

Estimative,  a.  [Fr.  estimatif. ]  Serving  or  tending  to 
estimate. 

‘‘We  find  in  animals  an  estimative  or  judicial  faculty.”  —  Hale. 

Estimator,  n.  [Lat.  estimator. ]  One  who  estimates, 
computes,  or  values. 

Estival,  a.  [Lat.  eestivus,  from  sestas,  summer;  allied 
to  Gr.  aithd.  to  burn.]  Pertaining  to  summer;  aestival; 
continuing  through  the  summer. 

Estivation,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  resbrafio.]  Act  of  passing 
the  summer. 

“  A  grotto  is  a  place  of  shade  or  estivation."  —  Bacon. 

{Bot.)  See  .Estivation. 

Estoilee,  (es-two-la' ,)  a.  [0.  Fr.]  {Her.)  Applied  to 
a  star  with  only  four  long  rays  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
broad  in  the  centre,  terminating  in  a  sharp  point,  and 
called  Cross  estoilee. 

Estop',  v.  a.  [L.  Lat.  stop  are.)  {Law.)  To  bar;  to 
stop ;  to  preclude. 

Estopil'la,  n.  [Sp.]  A  kind  of  mixed  linen  fabric. 

Estoppel.  n.  [See  Estop.]  {Law.)  An  impediment 
or  bar  to  a  right  of  action,  arising  from  a  man’s  own 
act,  or  that  of  one  to  whom  the  party  estopped  is  privy. 
As,  if  a  party  is  bound  by  a  particular  name  in  an  obli¬ 
gation,  and  afterwards  sued  by  that  name  on  the  same 
obligation,  ho  is  estopped,  t.  e.  forbidden  in  law  to  say 
in  abatement  that  he  is  misnamed ;  as  ho  cannot  say 
contrary  to  that  which  he  has  admitted  by  his  own 
deed.  All  parties  to  a  deed  are  estopped  to  say  any¬ 
thing  against  what  is  contained  in  it ;  and  privies  ar<* 
also  bound. 
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Esto'vers.  n.  pi.  [0.  Fr.]  (Law.)  Necessaries  allowed 
by  law,  as  sustenance,  alimony,  Ac. —  Also  the  right 
which  a  tenant  has  to  furnish  himself  with  so  much 
wood  from  the  demised  premises  as  may  be  sufficient  or 
necessary  for  his  fuel,  fences,  and  other  agricultural 
operations. 

Estratle',  ».  [Fr.]  The  portion  of  the  floor  of  a  room 
raised  two  or  three  steps  above  the  general  level,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  a  bed  or  throne;  it  is  used  now 
for  any  portion  of  a  raised  floor. 

list  ram  aeon,  ( es-tr dm' Orton ,)  n.  [Fr.;  It.  stramaz- 
zone  ]  A  kind  of  two-edged  sword  used  in  former  times. 
— Also,  a  blow  from  such  a  sword. 

Estrange,  (es-lranf,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  (tranger  ;  0.  Fr.  es- 
tranger,  from  L.  bat.  extraneus,  alien,  foreign,  from 
Lat.  extra,  outward.]  To  alienate;  to  keep  away,  aloof, 
or  at  a  distance  ;  to  withdraw ;  to  cease  to  frequent  and 
be  familiar  with. 

“  Infidels  estranged  from  the  house  of  God.” —  Hooker. 

— To  divert  from  its  original  use  or  possessor. 

— To  alienate,  as  the  affections;  to  turn  from  love  and 
kindness  to  indifference  or  malevolence ;  as,  a  wife  es¬ 
tranged  from  her  husband. 

Estran'gedness,  n.  State  of  being  estranged;  es¬ 
trangement. 

Estrange'inent,  n.  Alienation;  a  keeping  at  a  dis¬ 
tance;  removal;  voluntary  abstraction. 

Estran'ger,  n.  One  who  brings  about  an  estrange¬ 
ment. 

Estrapade',  n.  [Fr. ;  Sp.  estrapada.]  (Man.)  The 
action  of  a  horse  that  will  not  obey,  and,  seeking  to  get 
rid  of  its  rider,  rises  up  before,  and,  while  his  forehand  is 
yet  in  the  air,  jerks  his  hind  legs  furiously  out. 

Estray',  n.  [0.  Fr.  estrayer.  See  Stiiav.]  (Law.)  A 
tame  beast,  as  a  horse,  ox,  ass,  or  sheep,  which  is  found 
straying  or  wandering,  or  without  an  owner.  They  be¬ 
long  to  the  lord  of  the  soil. 

Estreat,  n.  [0.  Fr.  estrait,  from  Lat.  extractus .]  (Eng. 
Law.)  The  extract  copy,  or  note  of  some  original  writ¬ 
ing  or  record,  and  especially  of  fines  and  amercements, 
entered  on  the  rolls  of  the  court,  to  be  levied  by  its 
bailiff  or  other  officer. 

— v.  a.  (Law.)  To  take  from,  by  way  of  fine. 

Estr^es,  Gabrielle  d’.  See  Gabrielle  D’Estrees. 

Estrel  la,  a  river  of  S.  America,  empties  into  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean  from  Costa  Rica,  near  Quaypo. 

Estrel'la,  a  town  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  prov. 
of  Antioquia,  about  5  m.  S.  W.  of  Medellin. 

Estrel'la,  in  California ,  a  post-village  of  San  Luis 
Obispo  co.,  about  40  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  San  Luis  Obispo. 

Estrel'la,  Porta  <la,  a  seaport-town  of  Brazil,  on 
the  Bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  abt.  16  m.  N.  of  Rio. 

Estrel'la,  Serratla,  a  mountain-chain  of  Brazil,  prov. 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Length  from  E.  to  W.  abt.  18  m. 

Estrel'la,  Serra  <le,  a  mountain  range  of  Portugal, 
in  the  province  of  IJeira.  Length  abt.  76  m.  Highest 
peak  7,520  ft. 

Estremadura.  (ais-trdi-ma-dnor'a,)  an  extensive 
prov.  of  Spain,  lying  between  37°  64'  and  40°  38'  N.  Lat., 
and  4°  50'  and  7°  24'  W.  Lon.  It  has  Salamanca,  and 
parts  of  Avila,  on  the  N. ;  Toledo,  La  Mancha,  and  part 
of  Cordova,  on  the  E. ;  Seville  on  the  S. ;  and  Alentejo 
and  Beira,  in  Portugal,  on  the  YY\;  area,  14,329  sq.  m. 
Estremadura  is  now  divided  into  the  two  provs.  of  Bada- 
joz  and  Caceres.  Although  a  continuation  of  the  high 
table-land  of  New  Castile,  E.  is,  like  it,  a  uniform  plain, 
but  is  mountainous  on  the  N.  and  S.,  and  is  well  watered, 
the  slopes  of  the  hills  being  covered  with  wood,  and 
the  valleys  with  rich  grass.  Notwithstanding  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil,  the  land  has  lain  desolate  and  uncul¬ 
tivated  ever  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  in  the 
13th  century.  The  breeding  of  goats,  swine,  horses, 
asses,  and  mules  is  much  attended  to.  The  mines, 
which  were  formerly  very  productive,  are  no  longer 
worked.  Commerce  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  a 
contraband  trade  with  Portugal.  The  inhabitants  are 
poor,  and,  from  the  want  of  roads,  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  Spain,  and  consequently  in  a  low  state  of  civili¬ 
zation.  Pop.  743,800. 

Estremadura,  a  large  prov.  of  Portugal,  including 
Lisbon,  the  capital.  It  extends  along  the  Atlantic,  to 
the  N.  and  S.  of  Lisbon;  being  bounded  N.  by  Beira, 
and  E.  by  Alentejo;  area  8,180  sq.  m.  The  country  is 
generally  hilly.  To  the  YV\  of  the  aestuary  of  the  Tagus 
are  the  granite  mountains  of  the  Sierra  da  Cintra,  vary¬ 
ing  from  1,500  to  1,800  feet  in  height,  and  terminating 
in  the  Cabo  de  Roca.  To  the  S.  of  the  Tagus  are  barren 
moors,  partly  broken  by  morasses,  and  the  limestone 
chain  of  Arrabida.  rising  to  a  height  of  1,000  feet,  and 
terminating  in  the  Cabo  de  Espichel.  Many  districts 
are  extremely  fertile,  others  are  barren  and  unculti¬ 
vated.  Prod.  YY'ine,  oil,  fruits,  corn,  and  cork  ;  but  even 
the  sandy  plains  are  covered  with  cistus.  rosemary, 
myrtles,  and  other  flowering  and  fragrant  plants.  The 
breeding  of  cattle  is  not  much  attended  to.  Minerals. 
Marble,  coal,  and  sea-salt.  This  province  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  visited  by  earthquakes.  Pop.  815.000. 

Estreme'liiail,  a.  (Geog.)  Relating  or  pertaining 
to  the  province  of  Estremadura,  Spain. 

— n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Estremadura. 

Estremez,  Estremoz,  Estreiuos,  ( ais'trai-mns ,) 
a  fortified  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Alentejo,  on  the 
Tarra,  22  m.  from  Evora;  pop.  7,886. 

Estremoz',  a  town  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Norte,  on  Lake  Guajiru,  abt.  16  m.  N.  of  Natal  ;  pop. 
2,000. 

Estrepe’,  v.  a.  [0.  Fr.  estreper,  from  Lat  extirpare ,  to 
root  up.]  (Law.)  To  commit  waste  or  spoil  in  lands, 
houses,  Ac.,  to  another’s  damage,  as  by  cutting  down 
trees,  Ac. 

Estrepe'meut,  n.  [0.  Fr.]  (Law.)  Any  spoil  or 


waste  made  by  the  tenant  for  life  upon  any  lands  or| 
woods,  to  the  prejudice  of  him  in  reversion;  also  mak¬ 
ing  land  barren  by  continual  ploughing. 

list  rich.  Estridg-e,  (est'rij,)  n.  (Corn.)  The  fine 
down  taken  from  beneath  the  feathers  of  the  ostrich. 

Est'uary,  n.  See  /Estuary. 

Est'uate,  v.  n.  [Lat.  sestuare.]  To  boil ;  to  swell, 
seethe,  and  rage;  to  be  in  a  state  of  violent  commotion. 

list tia  t  ion,  n.  [Lat.  astuatio.]  Act  of  estuating; 
violent  commotion,  perturbation,  or  excitement ;  as, 
estuation  of  the  blood. 

Eszek,  Esseek,  Essejj.  a  town  and  fortress  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  cap.  of  Slavonia,  on  the  Drave,  13  m.  from  its  con¬ 
fluence  with  the  Danube;  pop.  14,000. 

Etferio,  (e-te're-o,)  n.  [Gr.  etaireia,  society.]  (Bot.) 
A  kind  of  fruit,  examples  of  which  are  afforded  by  the 
Strawberry,  Rauuncules.  and  Adonis.  When  the  achaenia 
(see  Ach.enium)  borne  by  a  single  flower  are  so  numer¬ 
ous  that  they  form  more  than  a  single  whorl  or  series, 
they  constitute  collectively  an  E.  In  the  ranuncules  and 
adonis,  the  achaenia  are  placed  on  a  convex  thalamus 
of  a  dry  nature  ;  in  the  strawberry  they  are  placed  upon 
a  fleshy  thalamus.  The  so-called  seeds  of  the  strawberry 
are  in  reality  so  many  separate  achaenia;  while  the  part 
to  which  the  strawberry  owes  its  value  as  a  fruit  is  mere¬ 
ly  the  succulent  thalamus.  In  the  fruit  of  the  rose,  the 
acluenia,  instead  of  being  placed  on  an  elevated  thala¬ 
mus,  are  situated  upon  a  concave  one,  to  which  the  calyx 
is  attached.  This  modification  of  the  ordinary  E.  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  distinct  fruit  by  some  botanists,  who  have 
distinguished  it  by  the  name  of  Cynnorhodum.  In  the 
raspberry  and  blackberry,  a  kind  of  E.  is  formed  of 
little  drupes  or  drupels,  crowded  together  upon  a  dry 
thalamus. 

Etagfere,  (eUa-zhar',)  n.  [Fr.]  An  article  of  household 
furniture  with  a  set  of  shelves,  as  a  side-board,  a  what¬ 
not,  or  the  English  davenport. 

Etaiu|tes,  (et'amp,)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Seine  et 
Oise.  abt.  20  m.  from  Versailles.  It  lias  a  considerable 
trade  in  flour  and  wool,  and  more  than  60  mills.  Pop. 
10,842. 

Etaples,  (ai-lapl,)  a  seaport  of  France,  in  the  Pas-de- 
Calais,  abt.  11  m.  from  Boulogne.  E.  is  memorable  as 
the  place  where  the  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  be¬ 
tween  Henry  VII.  of  England  and  Charles  VIII.  of 
France,  when  the  latter  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out 
on  his  Italian  expedition. 

Etat  Major,  (d-td'md-zhdr.)  n.  [Fr.,  from  etat,  state; 
Lat.  status,  and  major,  greater.]  (Mil.)  The  staff-officers; 
staff. 

Etats-Enis.  [Fr.]  See  United  States. 

Etawah.  (et-a-waiv,)  a  fortress  and  cap.  of  a  dist.  of 
British  India,  between  the  rivers  Jumna  and  Ganges, 
abt.  60  m.  from  Agra ;  area  of  dist.  abt.  1.675  sq.  in.  Pop. 
abt.  500,000.  Tliuggism  formerly  prevailed  in  this  dist. 

Etctetera,  (et-set'e-ra.)  [  Lat.]  (Contracted  into  etc.  or 
<£c.)  And  the  rest,  or  others  of  the  kind;  and  so  on; 
and  so  forth. 

Etcll,  (ech,)  ii.  a.  [D.  etsen;  Ger.  iitzcn,  to  corrode  by 
acid  ;  root,  Sansk.  ad,  to  eat.]  To  produce  figures  or  de- 1 
signs  on  copper  or  other  metallic  plates  by  means  of  I 
lines  or  sketches  first  drawn.  —  To  sketch;  to  delineate ; 
to  illustrate.  . 

— r.  n.  To  practise  the  art  of  etching. 

Et'cheniiii,  or  Echemiii.  a  river  of  Upper  Canada, 
rises  in  a  lake  of  the  same  name  in  Lat.  46°  21'  N.,  Lou. 
70°  37' W„  and  enters  the  St.  Lawrence  abt.  4_ pi.  above 
Quebec.  Length,  abt.  50  m. 

Eteh'er,  w.  One  wlio  practises  etching. 

Etcli'ing,  n.  Act  or  art  of  etching;  a  modo  of  engrav¬ 
ing. —  Impressions  taken  from  an  etched  plate.  —  See 
Engraving,  and  I  lectro-etching. 

Eteli'iug--ueedle,  n.  A  finely-pointed  steel  instru¬ 
ment,  used  by  etchers  for  tracing  out  lines,  Ac.,  on  a  me¬ 
tallic  plate. 

Eteoeies,  (e-te'o-klee.s,)  a  son  of  (Edipus  and  Jocasta. 
Alter  bis  father’s  death,  it  was  agreed  between  him  and 
his  brother  Polynices,  that  they  should  both  share  the 
royalty,  and  each  reign  alternately  a  year.  E.,  by  right 
of  seniority,  first  ascended  the  throne;  but  after  the  first 
year  of  his  reign  he  refused  to  resign  in  favor  of  his 
brother.  Polynices  resolved  to  punish  him,  and  for 
this  purpose  sought  the  assistance  of  his  father-in-law, 
Adrastus,  king  of  Argos,  who  assisted  him  with  a  large 
army.  YY'ar  commencing,  and  having  been  carried  on 
with  various  success  for  some  time,  it  was  at  last  decided 
by  the  two  brothers,  that  they  should  end  their  dispute 
by  engaging  in  single  combat.  They  both  fell,  and  it  is 
said  that  their  ashes  separated  themselves  on  the  burn¬ 
ing  pile,  as  if  sensible  of  resentment,  and  hostile  to  re¬ 
conciliation. 

Eteos'tie,  ra.  [Gr.  eteos,  year,  and  stichos,  verse.]  A 
chronogram. 

Eter'nal,  a.  [Fr.  eternal;  Lat.  aternus,  tevitumus,  \ 
mum ;  Gr.  a  ion,  a  lifetime,  and  temos,  denoting  con¬ 
tinuance.  The  Gr.  aion  is  akin  to  aei,  always,  forever.] 
YY'ithout  beginning  or  end  of  existence;  that  has  always 
been  and  always  shall  be. 

“  The  eternal  God  is  thy  refuge.”  —  Deut.  xxxiii.  27. 

— YY’ithout  end  of  existence,  or  duration ;  endless ;  im¬ 
mortal. 

”  But  in  them  nature's  copy  not  eternal."  —  Shake. 

— Ceaseless;  perpetual;  interminable;  without  intermis¬ 
sion. 

”  And  fires  eternal  in  thy  temple  shine.” —  Dryden. 

— Unchangeable  ;  immutable ;  as,  “  eternal  truth.”  Dryden. 

— n.  An  appellation  of  God. 

Eter'nalist,  n.  One  who  believes  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  existence  of  matter  being  dependent  upon  eternity. 

Eter'n ally,  adv.  YVithout  beginning  or  end  of  dura¬ 


tion.  or  without  end  only ;  forever ;  unchangeably ;  ira 
variably:  at  all  times:  perpetually ;  without  intermission. 

Eter'n  ity,  n.  [Fr.  eternite ;  Lat.  eeternitas.]  Duration  or 
continuance  without  beginning  or  end  ;  duration  with¬ 
out  end  ;  the  state  of  time  after  death. 

(Phil.)  An  attribute  of  the  Deity,  the  existence  of 
whom,  according  to  the  true  principles  of  religion,  is 
without  beginning  or  end.  It  is  a  negative  idea  clothed 
with  a  positive  name.  To  whatever  it  is  applied,  it  sup¬ 
poses  a  present  existence,  and  it  is  the  negation  or  denial 
of  any  beginning  or  end  to  that  self-same  state  of  exist¬ 
ence.  As  applied  to  the  Deity,  it  has  not  been  controverted 
by  those  who  acknowledge  a  deity  at  all.  On  the  common 
basis  of  argumentative  philosophy,  there  never  could 
have  been  a  time  when  nothing  ever  existed,  as  assur¬ 
edly  that  state  of  nothing  impalpable  must  have  neces¬ 
sarily  have  continued  up  to  the  present  time.  In  strict¬ 
ness,  however,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  duration 
prior  to  that  of  the  visible  world;  it  is  sufficient  for  us 
to  know  that  the  contriver  existed  before  his  handiwork. 
Eternity  being  infinite,  is  inconceivable  by  our  finite  un¬ 
derstandings;  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  imagine  an 
infinite  being  to  exist  without  it.  There  is  a  distinction 
made  between  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  eternity  ;  the 
latter  belongs  to  beings  whom  God  proposes  to  preserve 
forever,  the  former  to  himself  alone. 

Eter'n  ize.  v.  a.  [Fr.  eterniser .]  To  make  eternal  or 
endless;  to  perpetuate;  to  make  forever  famous  ;  to  im¬ 
mortalize. 

Etesian. (e-tefzi-an,)  a.  [Gr.  etesiai  (anemoi,  winds,  being 
understood),  periodical  winds,  monsoons ;  eltsias,  for  a 
year,  every  year,  from  etos,  a  year.]  Annual;  yearly; 
periodical;  blowing  at  stated  times  of  the  year,  as  the 
monsoons  and  trade-winds.  —  See  YY'ind. 

E'tlial.  n.  [From  the  first  syllables  of  ether  and  alco¬ 
hol .]  (Chem.)  YY’hen  spermaceti  is  saponified,  it  yields 
ethal  instead  of  glycerine,  as  is  the  case  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  fats.  It  is  a  white  solid,  fusible  at  118°  Fahr.,  and 
soluble  in  alcohol,  crystallizing  in  plateB  as  it  cools.  It 
possesses  the  constitution  and  properties  of  a  true  alco¬ 
hol,  and  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  palmitic  acid  that 
ordinary  vinous  alcohol  does  to  acetic  acid.  Form.  C-# 
G.'h1  h- 

E'tliam,  [Heb.,  their  strength.]  A  station  of  the  Israel¬ 
ites,  soon  after  leaving  Egypt,  (Ex.  xiii.  20  ;  Mum.  xxxiii. 
6.)  It  lay  near  the  head  of  the  west  gulf  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  the  wilderness  east  of  it  was  often  called  by  the 
same  name. 

E'than.  (Script.)  I.  One  of  four  men  renowned  for 
wisdom,  though  excelled  by  Solomon,  (1  Ain.  iv.  31 ;  1 
Phr.  ii.  6.)  He  appears  to  have  been  a  son  of  Zerah  or 
Ezra,  and  grandson  of  the  patriarch  Judah.  —  II.  A  Le- 
vite,  son  of  Kishi,  and  one  of  the  three  masters  of  the 
temple-music,  (1  Ohr.  vi.44;  xv.  17-19.) — III.  A  person 
to  whom  Psalm  89  is  inscribed. 

Etlian'im,  [Heb.,  constantly  flowing.]  (Script.)  A 
month  so  named  before  the  captivity,  because  the  au¬ 
tumnal  rains  then  began  to  fill  the  dry  river-channels. 
It  was  afterwards  called  Tishri,  and  answers  nearly  to 
our  October.  On  this  month  Solomon’s  temple  was  dedi¬ 
cated,  (1  Kin.  viii.  2.) 

IJIi  elliald.  king  of  YY'essex,  was  the  eldest  surviving 
son  of  Ethelwolf.  lie  married  his  stepmother.  Judith 
of  France,  but  was  forced  to  abandon  that  connection, 
and  she  became  the  wife  of  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders, 
and  the  ancestress  of  Matilda,  wife  of  YY’illiam  the  Con¬ 
queror,  and,  through  her,  of  the  kings  of  England.  Eth- 
elbald  was  engaged  in  military  conflicts  with  the  Danes, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  the  common  quality  of 
bravery,  but  otherwise  holds  no  remarkable  place  in  his¬ 
tory.  I).  860. 

Etll'elbert,  king  of  Kent,  succeeded  to  the  throne  a  d. 
560.  About  five  years  later  he  married  Bertha,  daughter 
of  Chari beft,  king  of  Paris,  a  Christian  princess,  who 
came  to  Britain  accompanied  by  a  Gallic  bishop.  Etliel- 
bert  was  acknowledged  Bretwaidaon  thefall  of  Ceawlin, 
king  of  YY'essex,  about  590.  The  mission  of  St.  Augus¬ 
tine  took  place  in  597,  Etlielbert  was  baptized,  and  Au¬ 
gustine  was  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Christi¬ 
anity  was  soon  after  established  among  the  East  Saxons 
and  in  Northumbria.  The  code  of  laws  which  Etlielbert 
published  iu  English,  about  600,  is  the  first  of  our  writ¬ 
ten  laws,  and  the  earliest  in  any  modern  language.  Eth- 
elbert  died  in  616,  and  was  afterwards  canonized. 

Etll'elbert,  king  of  England,  the  second  son  of  Ethel¬ 
wolf,  whose  kingdom  he  shared  with  his  brother  Ethel- 
bald  in  858,  and  succeeded  to  the  whole  on  Ethelbald’s 
death  in  860.  He  was  a  virtuous  prince,  and  beloved  by 
his  subjects.  D.  866. 

Etll'elred  I.,  king  of  England,  the  third  son  of  Eth¬ 
elwolf,  succeeded  his  brother  Etlielbert  in  866.  lie  was 
a  virtuous  prince,  beloved  by  his  subjects,  and  mostly 
engaged  in  repelling  the  incursions  of  the  Danes.  D.  871. 

Ethei.rf.d  II.,  king  of  England,  the  son  of  Edgar,  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  brother.  Edward  the  Martyr,  in  979.  Ilis  un¬ 
manly  spirit  submitted  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  Danes,  by 
a  tax  levied  on  his  subjects,  called  Danegelt.  To  free 
himself  from  this  oppression,  he  caused  the  Danes  to  be 
treacherously  massacred,  throughout  the  country,  in  one 
day.  On  this,  Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  entered  his 
kingdom,  and  compelled  him  to  flee  to  Normandy  ;  but 
Sweyn  dying  soon  after,  Ethel  red  returned,  and,  after 
an  inglorious  reign  of  37  years,  died  1016. 

Eth'elwolf,  king  of  England,  came  to  the  crown  in 
837,  and  has  rendered  his  reign  famous  for  being  that  in 
which  tithes  wero  instituted.  He  was  a  mild  and  reli¬ 
gious  prince,  and  went  to  Rome  with  his  youngest  son 
Alfred.  D.  857. 

E'ther,  n.  [  F r.  ether,  from  Lat.  nether ;  Gr.  aithir.  from 
aitho,  to  light  up,  to  kindle,  to  burn  or  blaze  :  Sansk- 
atapa,  the  heat  of  the  sun  —  root,  tap,  to  make  hot.] 
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(Physics.)  That  which  is  above  the  element  of  Are  ;  the 
clear  upper  air:  pure  refined  air;  a  thin,  subtile  matter, 
much  finer  and  rarer  than  air,  which,  according  to  some 
philosophers,  begins  from  the  limits  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  occupies  the  heavenly  space. 

( Chem .)  Ether  is  used  as  a  generic  term  to  denote  a 
series  of  organic  bodies  having  the  general  formula  Hn 
+l'.0nHn+i)0.  They  are  looked  upon  as  being  derived 
from  corresponding  alcohols  by  the  abstraction  of  one 
equivalent  of  water ;  or,  in  other  words,  they  are  re¬ 
garded  as  the  oxide  of  a  radical  represented  by  the  for¬ 
mula  within  the  brackets,  of  which  their  alcohols  are 
the  hydrated  oxides.  This  theory  has  undergone  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  late  years,  the  hdlowers  of  Gerhardt  laying 
it  down  as  a  principle  that  the  equivalent  of  an  ether 
when  existing  alone  is  double,  and  that  its  compounds 
are  formed  by  substitution.  There  are  strong  reasons  in 
support  of  this  theory,  as  will  be  seen  when  we  consider 
the  double  and  compound  ethers.  Ethers  are  subdivided 
into  —  1.  Simple  ethers,  of  which  ordinary  vinous  ether 
maybe  taken  as  a  type  (CjHgOCjH,,);  2,  the  double  ethers, 
which  consist  of  two  equivalents  of  different  ethers 
united,  as  the  melhyl-ethylic  ether  (C2H60CH3) ;  and  the 
compound  ethers,  which  contain  an  equivalent  of  an 
ether  united  to  an  equivalent  of  an  acid  or  halogen,  and 
correspond  to  salts;  thus,  nitric  ether  is  C,H60,N06 ; 
hydrochloric  ether,  CaHgCl.  From  the  formulas  given 
of  the  double  and  compound  ethers,  it  will  be  seen  that 
they  may  be  considered  as  double  atoms  of  the  original 
ether,  in  which  one  atom  is  replaced  by  another  ether 
is  one  case,  and  by  an  anhydrous  acid  or  a  halogen  in 
the  other.  In  common  parlance,  ether  is  generally  taken 
to  mean  the  ordinary  sulphuric  ether,  as  it  is  improperly 


termed  from  being  obtained  from  alcohol  by  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid.  Pure  ether  is  an  extremely  ttprfila, 
colorless,  transparent  fluid,  very  volatile,  and  raftfaeting 
light  with  great  power.  Its  odor  is  peculiarly  powerful 
and  penetrating  if  inhaled;  at  first  producing  exhilara¬ 
tion,  and  afterwards  stimulating  effects,  followed  by  in¬ 
sensibility  to  pain.  As  an  anaesthetic  it  is,  if  not  so  pow¬ 
erful,  at  least  less  dangerous  than  chloroform.  It  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  0'724  at  55°  F.,  and  boils  at  91-8°  F.  It  is 
used  for  producing  cold  artificially  by  rapid  evaporation. 
Its  vapor  is  extremely  dense,  sinking  heavily  irrtiir;  great 
care  should  therefore  be  taken  not  to  pour  it  out  with  a 
flame  below  it,  otherwise  an  explosion  of  a  dangerous 
character  might  ensue.  Mixed  with  certain  proportions  of 
air,  it  forms  a  highly  explosive  compound.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  alcohol,  but  very  sparingly  in  water.  It  is 
much  used  in  medicine;  but  its  principal  commercial 
application  is  as  a  solvent  for  pyroxylin  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  collodion.  In  analysis  it  is  used  as  a  solvent  for 
fats,  is  prepared  from  alcohol  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  at  an  elevated  temperature.  On  the  small  scale, 
the  apparatus  which  may  be  employed  for  the  purpose 
is  the  retort  and  receiver  (F'g.  968)  into  which  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  equal  weights  of  spirits  of  wine,  or  rectified 
spirit  and  oil  of  vitriol,  or,  by  volume,  2  of  alcohol  and 
1  of  sulphuric  acid,  are  placed,  and  heat  being  cautiously 
applied,  a  liquid  distils  over,  which  consists  of  ether 
and  water.  In  a  short  time,  the  contents  of  the  retort 
begin  to  blacken,  and  the  operation  must  be  stopped,  or 
the  distillate  will  become  contaminated  with  sulphur¬ 
ous  acid.  On  the  large  scale,  the  process  of  Boulay.  or 
the  continuous  process,  as  it  is  termed,  is  now  generally 
in  use.  Equal  measures  of  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid 
are  heated  in  a  capacious  retort,  which  is  connected  with 
a  reservoir  of  alcohol  in  such  a  manner  that,  as  fast  as 
the  ether  distils  off,  a  corresponding  amount  of  alcohol 
makes  up  the  deficiency.  The  process  is  continued  un¬ 
til  thirty  times  the  original  amount  of  alcohol  is  used, 
the  sulphuric  acid  acting  over  and  over  again  as  the 
agent  by  which  an  equivalent  of  water  is  abstracted 
from  an  equivalent  of  alcohol.  See  Section  II. 

EtUe'real.  a.  [Lat .cetherius.]  Formed  of  ether ;  con¬ 
taining  or  filled  with  ether;  heavenly;  celestial;  relat¬ 
ing  to  or  existing  in  the  air. 

Ethe'realism,  Ethereal'ity,  n.  Quality  of  being 
ethereal. 

Ethe'realize.  v.  a.  To  convert  into  ether  or  into  a 
very  subtile  fluid  ;  to  render  ethereal  or  spiritual. 

Ethe'realizetl,  p.  a.  (Chem.)  Converted  into  ether ; 
made  ethereal  or  spiritual. 

Etiie'really,  adv.  In  an  ethereal  or  heavenly  manner. 

Etlie  roaliiess,  n.  Quality  of  being  ethereal. 

Etlie'ria,  «.  ( Zool .)  A  genus  of  fresh-water  bivalve 
MoUusca,  living  attached  to  shells  and  stones  in  the  Nile 
and  other  rivers  of  Africa.  The  mantle  lobes  are  free, 
with  a  large  quadrate  foot  like  that  of  the  Uniones,  and 
the  shell  is  pearly  and  blistered  internally,  and  covered 
externally  with  a  green  epidermis  which  is  often  eroded. 

Eth'erldg'e,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Jones  co.,  abt.  17 
m.  W.  by  N.  of  Milledgeville. 

Etherification,  (e-ther-if-e  kai'shun,)  n.  [Fr.]  (Chem.) 


The  process  by  which  the  same  amount  of  sulphuric  acid 
serves  continuously  for  the  abstraction  of  an  equivalent 
of  water  from  an  almost  indefinite  number  of  equiva¬ 
lents  of  alcohol,  has  been  much  discussed  among  chem¬ 
ists.  Numerous  researches  have  been  made  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  by  Liebig,  Mitscherlich,  Graham,  and  others,  aud 
the  general  explanation  arrived  at,  is  that  the  sulphuric 
acid  unites  with  the  alcohol  to  form  sulphethylic  acid 
and  water.  The  sulphethylic  acid  then  splits  up  into 
ether,  which  distils  over,  and  sulphuric  acid,  which  again 
unites  with  the  alcohol  to  form  a  second  portion  of 
sulphethylic  acid,  which  is  in  its  turn  decomposed.  The 
great  difficulty  in  admitting  this  view  arises  from  the 
circumstance  that  sulphethylic  acid  should  be  first 
formed  and  then  immediately  decomposed,  under  pre¬ 
cisely  similar  circumstances  of  temperature.  Mitscher¬ 
lich  and  Graham  consider  that  the  sulphuric  acid  acts  in 
a  catalytic  manner,  simply  inducing  composition  in 
other  bodies  by  its  pressure,  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  a  ferment.  —  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  very  in¬ 
teresting  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Miller's  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Chemistry,  vol.  iii.,  3d  edition. 

Etlier'if'orm,  a.  Having  the  form  of  ether. 

Ettl'erilie,  n.  (Chem.)  A  volatile,  oily  hydrocarbon 
formed  during  the  preparation  of  ether,  and  known  as 
light  oil  of  wine. 

Etlieriza'tion,  n.  (Med.)  The  administration  of 
ether  by  inhalation,  as  an  anresthetic. 

E'therize,  v.  a.  To  convert  into  ether;  to  stupefy  with 
ether. 

Etll'ic,  or  Eth'ical,  a.  [Fr.  ethique;  Lat.  ethic  ns :  Gr. 
ethikos,  from  ethos,  custom,  usage,  manners,  habits.]  Re¬ 
lating  to  manners  or  morals;  treating  of  morality ;  de¬ 
livering  precepts  of  morality. 

Ethically  ,  adv.  According  to  the  doctrines  of  morality. 

Etli'  iCS,  n.  sing,  or  pi.  [Fr.  ethique;  Gr.  ethica,  from  ) 
ethos.]  The  science  which  treats  of  the  laws  of  voluntary 
action,  and  thus  seeks  to  determine  the  nature  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  moral  duty.  This  branch  of  knowledge  has  been 
divided  by  modern  writers  into  two  parts,  the  one  com¬ 
prehending  the  theory  of  moral  science,  and  the  other 
its  practical  doctrines.  On  the  former  side,  the  first  part 
investigates  that  principle  of  our  constitution  by  which 
we  are  led  to  form  the  notion  of  moral  distinctions ;  and 
on  the  latter  side  it  inquires  into  the  proper  object  of 
moral  approbation.  In  other  words,  this  science  en¬ 
deavors  to  give  an  answer  to  the  question,  —  Is  it  by  the 
same  faculty  that  perceives  the  existence  of  truth  and 
falsehood  in  other  departments  of  knowledge,  or  by  a 
peculiar  power  of  moral  perception,  which  is  pleased 
with  one  set  of  qualities  and  displeased  with  another, 
on  which  the  peculiar  obligation  of  moral  conduct  is 
founded?  What  is  the  common  quality  or  qualities,  in 
short,  belonging  to  all  the  different  forms  of  virtue?  Is 
it  benevolence— is  it  sympathy — is  it  a  rational  self-love? 
Thus  the  scope  of  the  one  question  is  to  ascertain  the 
origin  of  our  moral  ideas ;  that  of  the  other  to  refer  the 
various  moral  phenomena  to  their  most  simple  and  gen¬ 
eral  laws.  Again,  the  practical  doctrines  of  morality 
comprehend  the  rules  formed  to  direct  human  conduct, 
and  the  best  means  of  compassing  this  general  end. 
These  two  questions,  when  properly  treated,  seem  to 
exhaust  the  entire  theory  of  morals.  Ethics,  then,  is  a 
word  which  shall  be  employed  in  the  succeeding  article 
as  altogether  synonymous  with  moral  philosophy.  One 
of  its  best  and  latest  German  expounders  observes: 
“The  best  name  for  this  science  is  Ethic,  or  doctrine  of 
morals,  as  is  clear  from  the  relation  of  this  word  to  the 
three  fundamental  conceptions  of  morals  —  law  or  duty, 
virtue,  and  chief  good.”  E.,  or  morals,  has  properly  to 
do  with  action  rather  than  with  thought ;  and  hence 
the  name  of  the  active  powers  that  Reid  and  Stuart  have 
employed  in  their  works  to  designate  this  field  of 
inquiry;  not  that  action  belongs  exclusively  to  morals 
and  not  also  to  the  intellectual  faculties;  but  that  it 
belongs  more  obtrusively  and  overtly  to  this  department 
than  it  does  to  the  other.  Action  in  general  is  two¬ 
fold:  it  is  either  instinctive  and  constitutional,  as  hun¬ 
ger,  thirst,  and  the  love  of  sex;  or  it  is  voluntary  and 
designed,  as  when  men  pursue  a  course  of  ambition,  or 
spend  a  long  life  in  the  endeavor  to  master  some  depart¬ 
ment  of  knowledge.  Of  those  two  lines  of  action,  one 
is  necessary,  compulsory,  and  absolute  while  it  lasts; 
while  the  other  is  contingent,  voluntary,  and  relative. 

I  may  resist  the  strong  urgings  of  ambition  or  of  glory; 
but  I  cannot  resist  the  demands  of  hunger.  It  is  at  the 
choice  of  Napoleon  whether  he  leave  Elba  or  not,  al¬ 
though  it  is  quite  necessary  that  he  should  have  his 
breakfast  on  that  inauspicious  morning.  It  thus  appears, 
that  while  the  one  class  of  actions  is  necessary  to  our 
existence,  the  other  is  by  no  means  necessary ;  and  many 
persons  would  be  all  the  happier  to  resist  those  urgent 
longings  which  besiege  their  wills  and  often  carry  them 
captive.  Another  consequence  follows  from  this  consid¬ 
eration,  which  it  is  all-important  to  note  on  the  present 
occasion — that  it  depends  altogether  on  whether  the 
will  of  man  be  consciously  free,  as  to  whether  his  acts 
can  carry  with  them  any  moral  responsibility.  If  a 
stone  accidentally  falls  on  my  head,  and  materially  in¬ 
jures  me,  I  do  not  blame  the  stone,  I  simply  lay  the 
charge  on  my  own  evil  fortune.  If  I  am  bitten  severely 
by  nty  neighbor’s  dog,  I  may  pronounce  the  dog  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  lieges,  I  cannot  hold  him  guilty  of  assault. 
But  if  I  am  knocked  down  and  robbed  by  a  ruffian  in 
the  next  lane,  I  shall  use  all  my  endeavor  to  have  him 
brought  before  the  magistrate,  and  punished;  for  un¬ 
less  he  be  an  imbecile  or  a  madman,  he  cannot  set  up 
a  plea  of  moral  incompetence,  which  everybody  would 
urge  in  favor  of  the  previous  cases.  Nor  am  I  respon¬ 
sible  for  an  act  performed  by  me  while  I  was  under 
moral  or  physical  compulsion ;  for  by  being  so  con¬ 


strained,  my  will,  my  voluntary  guiding  power,  is  de¬ 
prived  of  its  accustomed  freedom,  and  I  am  no  longer 
at  liberty  to  act  as  I  please.  It  hence  appears  that  for 
all  practical  moral  purposes,  the  will  must  be  consciously 
free,  otherwise  there  can  be  no  responsibility.  And  not 
only  so;  the  other  faculties,  which  always  go  to  aid  the 
moral  judgment  in  pronouncing  its  awards,  must  be  in 
a  normally  healthy  condition, otherwise  no  moral  blame 
is  attachable  to  a  vicious  act  more  than  to  a  virtuous 
one.  Were  our  law  courts  capable  of  publicly  recog¬ 
nizing  the  more  delicate  shades  of  character  and  of 
guilt  that  frequently  come  before  them  for  judgment, 
and  were  human  nature  better  able  to  appreciate  the 
finer  traits  and  more  delicate  lineaments  of  men’s  dis¬ 
positions,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  our  civil  and 
criminal  codes  would  experience  an  entire  modification 
of  their  peculiar  rigor  against  peculiar  offences  and 
crimes  often  committed  with  but  little  moral  cogitation, 
and  with  but  little  moral  guilt.  For  how  often  are 
men’s  passions  strong  where  their  moral  perception  is 
not  of  the  highest!  Aud  when  malevolent  emotions 
become  heated,  do  they  not  blind  men’s  minds  to  every 
other  consideration  but  what  this  wicked  passion  points 
them  to?  Then  the  history  of  the  growth  and  forma¬ 
tion  of  human  character  is  nearly  a  terra  incognita,  and 
such  should  always  be  taken  into  account  in  anything 
approaching  a  perfect  code  of  moral,  or  even  of  criminal 
law.  Whatever  is  calculated  to  shake  or  to  confirm  the 
will  in  its  moral  endeavors,  is  calculated  to  shake  or  to 
confirm  the  comparative  perfection  of  the  moral  char¬ 
acter.  With  the  view,  accordingly,  of  ascertaining  and 
of  classifying  the  various  sources  of  our  activity,  various 
ethical  inquirers  have  analyzed  our  various  propensities 
into  nearly  the  following  principles  :  1.  There  are  our 
appetites  of  hunger,  thirst,  and  sex,  which  take  their 
rise  from  the  body,  and  which  ally  us  with  the  brutes. 
To  those  natural  appetites  belong  the  acquired  ones: 
such  as  the  liking  for  tobacco  and  other  narcotics,  and 
for  intoxicating  drinks.  All  stimulauts  are  of  this  class. 
2.  There  are  the  desires,  which  may  be  conveniently  dis¬ 
tributed  into  the  desire  for  knowledge  (curiosity),  the 
desire  of  society,  the  desire  of  esteem,  the  desire  of  power 
(ambition),  the  desire  of  superiority  (emulation).  Then 
there  are  the  acquired  desires,  or,  as  Dr.  Hutchinson 
termed  them,  “secondary  desires:”  such  as  the  desire 
for  wealth,  for  dress,  for  equipage,  for  retinue,  and  for 
furniture,  which  are  all  readily  explainable  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  association.  3.  Then  there  are  the  affections,  or 
those  active  principles  whose  direct  and  ultimate  object 
is  the  communication  of  pleasure  or  of  pain  to  any  of 
our  fellow-creatures.  These  are  distinguished,  according 
to  their  tendency,  into  benevolent  and  malevolent  affec¬ 
tions.  To  the  former  class  belong  the  parental  and  the 
filial  emotions  —  those  of  kindred,  love,  friendship, 
patriotism,  universal  benevolence,  pity,  gratitude,  &c. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  regarding  those  affections,  that 
this  classification  is  simply  offered  from  its  convenience, 
not  from  its  being  exhaustive.  There  is  one  peculiarity 
observable  with  respect  to  these  emotions,  that,  accom¬ 
panied  as  they  all  are  with  exquisite  pleasure,  they  have, 
nevertheless,  nothing  selfish  in  their  origin.  This  has 
been  fully  demonstrated  by  many  writers.  It  is  a  remark 
of  Bishop  Butler,  that  the  final  cause  of  so  much  agree¬ 
able  emotion  connected  with  the  exercise  of  benevolence 
is, in  all  likelihood,  meant  to  induce  us  to  cultivate  with 
peculiar  care  a  class  of  our  active  principles  so  immedi¬ 
ately  subservient  to  the  happiness  of  human  society. 
Our  malevolent  passions,  or  affections,  are  usually  dis¬ 
tributed  into  hatred,  jealousy,  envy,  revenge,  and  some 
kinds  of  resentment.  As  the  former  class  of  affections 
are  always  accompanied  with  pleasant  emotions,  so  the 
malevolent  ones  are  invariably  attended  by  disagreeable 
ones.  It  is  obvious  from  this,  that  the  1  tter  are  only 
to  be  used  with  a  great  degree  of  caution,  and  on  no 
occasion  in  greater  intensity  than  the  urgent  necessi¬ 
ties  of  the  case  demand.  They  are  like  those  poisonous 
cures  that  are  sometimes  administered  to  us  to  restore 
our  frames  to  their  accustomed  health.  If  the  pre¬ 
scribed  dose  be  overstepped,  the  chances  are  that  we 
must  atone  for  our  rashness  with  our  lives.  Such  would 
be  theconstitution  of  man,  were  no  inheritance  of  reason 
or  of  conscience  to  fall  to  his  share.  Reason,  however, 
renders  the  nature  of  man  altogether  different  from  what 
it  would  otherwise  be.  It  is  by  this  faculty,  in  its  mul¬ 
tifarious  forms,  that  man  is  capable  of  availing  himself 
fully  of  his  past  experience  in  avoiding  those  temporary 
pleasures  that  he  knows  will  be  succeeded  by  a  corre¬ 
sponding  suffering,  and  in  submitting  to  those  lesser  ills 
of  life  which  he  knows  will  ultimately  minister  to  a 
greater  accession  of  good.  In  a  word,  he  can  form  that 
more  enlarged  and  liberal  idea  of  happiness  with  which 
every  cultivated  man  is  acquainted,  and  he  can  delib¬ 
erate  about  the  best  means  of  attaining  to  this  wished- 
for  goal.  It  is  impossible  to  pronounce  the  word  hap¬ 
piness  in  the  hearing  of  any  man  without  at  the  same 
time  enkindling  in  his  mind  various  ideas,  more  or  less 
attainable,  of  an  exceedingly  desirable  object.  4.  Self- 
love,  accordingly,  or  that  species  of  desire  which  longs 
for  personal  happiness  as  an  end  in  itself,  is  a  rational 
principle  of  our  nature,  altogether  legitimate  and  praise¬ 
worthy  when  kept  in  its  own  place.  The  pursuit  of  one’s 
interest  in  an  enlightened  way  is  perfectly  lawful  as  an 
ethical  end;  it  only  becomes  unlawful  when,  by  its  ex¬ 
cess,  it  shuts  out  that  essentially  higher  principle  which 
men  have  variously  termed  the  moral  faculty,  the  moral 
sense,  the  conscience.  Self-interest,  or  self-love,  differs 
from  selfishness,  which  always  indicates  a  peculiarly  low 
and  vulgar  state  of  character,  which  is  only  content 
with  the  perpetual  gratification  of  a  morbid  sensuality. 
This  enlightened  regard  to  our  own  interest  was.  1  v 
many  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  regarded  as  the  whole 
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of  virtue,  and  they  thought  they  had  accomplished  the 
duties  of  sages  when  they  had  laid  down  rules,  of  more 
or  less  particularity,  for  the  attainment  of  this  “supreme 
good,”  this  summum  boiium.  Nor  is  it  to  he  wondered 
at,  that  tliey  placed  the  whole  of  virtue  in  this  pruden¬ 
tial  self-regard;  for  the  two  principles  —  that  of  self- 
interest  ami  of  the  moral  faculty  —  lead  to  nearly  the 
same  course  of  action  in  practical  life.  That  the  prin¬ 
ciples  are  not  identical  —  on  the  contrary  are  radically 
and  abidingly  distinct,  may  he  established  from  a  variety 
of  considerations,  it  is  from  experience  that  we  learn 
the  connection  of  virtue  and  happiness;  and  hence  vir¬ 
tue,  the  cause,  must  certainly  precede  the  existence  of 
self-love,  as  the  effect.  In  all  languages,  the  words  em¬ 
ployed  to  denote  the  ideas  of  duty  and  interest  are  dis¬ 
tinct.  The  to  kalon  and  the  kathekon  of  the  Greeks,  and 
the  honestum  and  utile,  of  the  Latins,  express  exactly 
what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  duty  and  of  interest. 
A  similar  conclusion  likewise  finds  countenance  in  the 
early  period  at  which  our  moral  judgments  make  their 
appearance,  it  being  always  a  considerable  while  before 
it  is  possible  that  we  should  be  capable  of  forming  the 
general  notion  of  our  own  happiness.  To  escape  the 
force  of  some  of  the  foregoing  arguments,  it  has  been 
alleged  tint  this  notion  of  right  and  wrong,  as  a  separate 
existence  in  human  nature,  was  first  of  all  discovered 
1-y  philosophers  and  politicians,  and  the  influence  of 
education  has  effected  the  rest  on  the  growing  mind  of 
the  race.  Now  education  is  no  doubt  a  powerful  instru¬ 
ment;  but  there  is  no  example  on  record  that  can  be 
pointed  out  to  illustrate  the  case  of  a  new  creation  be¬ 
ing  implanted  in  men’s  minds  by  means  of  this  potent 
organ  of  culture.  No  doubt  sufficient  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  different  circumstances  of  mankind  in 
different  periods  of  society,  and  for  the  diversity  of 
their  speculative  opinions,  as  well  as  for  the  different 
moral  significance  of  the  same  action,  performed  under 
different  systems  of  external  behavior.  But  while  edu¬ 
cation  may,  and  does,  in  this  way  modify  in  important 
respects  the  moral  sentiments  of  mankind,  as  well  as 
their  opinions  regarding  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime, 
we  would  be  far  from  maintaining  that  it  can  effect  such 
wonders  as  to  create  our  notions  of  right  and  wrong, 
or  our  oesthetical  ideas.  —  The  science  of  E.  gives  rise  to 
an  infinite  number  of  inquiries,  the  principal  of  which 
are  considered  under  Beauty,  Conscience,  Freedom, 
Necessity,  Revelation,  Virtue,  &c.  See  also  the  heads 
of  the  several  systems  of  philosophy. 

lit li ionic  Aciil,  n.  [Gr.  aither ,  air,  and  theion,  sul¬ 
phur.]  (Che in.)  It  may  be  viewed  as  the  bisulphate  of 
the  diatomic  radical  ethylene.  It  is  ethylene  united 
with  two  equivalents  of  water,  and  four  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Ethiopia,  (e-the.-otpe.-ii.)  [Gr.  aithu-ops,  sunburnt.]  (Anc. 
Geog.)  Originally,  all  men  of  dark-brown  or  black  color 
were  called  Ethiopians.  Later,  this  name  was  given 
more  particularly  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
south  of  Libya  and  Egypt,  or  the  Upper  Nile,  extend¬ 
ing  from  10°  to  25°  N.  Lat.,  and  45°  to  58°  E.  Lon.,  i.  e.  the 
Cush  or  Kush  of  the  Bible,  and  the  present  Nubia.  Sen¬ 
na  ir,  Kordofan,  Abyssinia.  The  accounts  which  the 
ancients  have  left  us  with  respect  to  this  people  are, 
even  where  they  are  not  of  an  entirely  fabulous  nature, 
extremely  scanty  and  untrustworthy,  as  both  Greeks 
and  Romans  never  got  beyond  Napata,  19°  N.  Lat.  We 
will  just  mention  that  from  the  Homeric  age  down  to 
Ptolemy  —  who  is  somewhat  better  informed  —  these 
regions  were  peopled  by  Pygmies,  Troglodytes  (dwellers 
in  caverns),  Blemmyes  (hideous  men),  Macrobii  (long- 
lived  men),  &c.,  besides  being  divided  into  the  lands  of 
cinnamon,  myrrh,  of  elephant-eaters,  fish-eaters,  tor¬ 
toise-eaters,  serpent-eaters,  &c.  The  only  portion  of  an¬ 
cient  records  which  does  contain  something  akin  to  his¬ 
torical  accounts,  is  that  which  refers  toMeroe,  an  island 
formed  by  the  rivers  Astaphus  and  Astaboras,  tributa¬ 
ries  of  the  Nile.  —  See  Auyssinia,  Mehoe,  and  Nubia. 

Etliio'pian.  a.  Pertaining  to  Ethiopia. 

— n.  A  native  of  Ethiopia. 

Ettliop'ic,  a.  Relating  to  Ethiopia. 

— n.  The  language  of  Ethiopia. 

E'tliJop's  Mineral,  n.  (Chem.)  Subsulphide  of  mer¬ 
cury.  It  is  obtained  as  a  black  powder  by  transmitting 
a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  a  solution 
of  a  mercurial  subsalt,  or  by  triturating  18  parts  of  moist 
sulphur  with  200  of  mercury.  Form.  II2S. 

Ethmoid,  Ethmotd'al,  a.  [From  Gr.  ethmos,  asieve, 
and  eidm,  form.]  Pertaining  to  the  ethmoid  bone. 

Eth'mnid  Bone,  11.  (Anat.)  One  of  the  bones  of  the 
head,  which  is  exceedingly  soft  and  spongy,  consisting 
of  many  convoluted  plates,  which  form  a  network  like 
a  honeycomb.  It  is  somewhat  cubical  in  form,  and  is 
situated  between  the  two  orbitary  processes  of  the 
frontal  bone,  at  the  root  of  the  nose.  The  olfactory 
nerves  shoot  down  through  the  numerous  small  perfo¬ 
rations  of  this  bone  into  the  organs  of  smell. 

Etll'nic,  Ethnical.  a.  [Lat .  ethnicus ;  Gr.ethmkos, 
from  ethnos,  a  nation  or  people  ]  Relating  to  a  nation 
or  people;  relating  to  the  races  or  classes  of  man¬ 
kind. —  Heathen;  pagan,  (opposed  to  Jewish  or  Chris¬ 
tian.) 

Ethnographer.  n.  [Gr.  ethnos,  a  nation,  and  gra- 
phn,  to  describe.]  One  who  is  versed  in  ethnography. 

Ethnograph'ic,  of  Ethnographical,  a.  Relating  to 
ethnography. 

Ethnography,  n.  [Gr.  ethnos,  a  nation  or  a  class  of 
people,  and  graph' 7,  to  describe.]  A  description  of  the 
different  races  of  men,  their  manners,  customs,  institu¬ 
tions,  and  languages,  or  a  work  on  that  subject. 

Ethnologic,  or  Ethnological,  a.  Relating  to  eth¬ 
nology 

EthnoLogist,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  ethnology. 

Ethnol'ogy,  n.  [Gr.  ethnos,  a  nation,  and  logos,  a  dis¬ 


course.]  That  branch  of  science  which  treats  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  races  of  men,  their  distinguishing  characteristics, 
their  origin,  migrations,  and  settlements,  and  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  each  other  in  regard  to  civilization,  numbers, 
and  powers.  References :  Agassiz,  Types  of  Mankind; 
Dr.  Latham,  Descriptive  Ethnology. 

Ethologic.  or  Ethological,  a.  Treating  of  morality. 

Ethol'ogist,n.  One  who  is  versed  in  ethics  or  ethology. 

Ethol'ogy,  n  [Gr.  ethos  or  ethos,  custom,  usage,  and 
logos,  a  discourse.]  A  treatise  on  ethics  ;  the  science  of 
ethics;  a  treatise  on  morality. 

Eth'yl,  lit li'nlc.  n.  [Gr.  aither,  air,  and  ule,  the  ma¬ 
terial  of  which  a  thing  is  made.]  (Chem.)  The  second 
and  most  important  member  of  the  series  of  alcohol  rad¬ 
icals.  When  a  mixture  of  granulated  zinc  and  iodide 
of  ethyl  is  heated  to  a  temperature  of  300°  in  a  tube 
from  which  the  air  has  been  exhausted,  a  number  of 
compounds  are  formed,  ethyl,  the  radical  in  question, 
amongst  them.  By  breaking  the  tube  under  water,  the 
liquid  compounds  are  ejected  in  a  gaseous  form;  and  by 
carefully  collecting  the  portions  which  come  off  last, 
the  ethyl  is  obtained  nearly  in  a  state  of  purity.  Ethyl 
is  a  colorless  gas  with  slightly  ethereal  smell,  and  burns 
with  a  luminous  flame.  It  may  be  liquefied  at  38°  Fahr. 
by  a  pressure  of  2%  atmospheres.  Frankland  estimates 
its  boiling-point  at”—  9°.  It  is  the  radical  of  ether  and 
alcohol,,  and  as  such  deserves  especial  notice.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  alcohol,  but  not  in  water.  Form.  (C2H6),. 

Etll'ylene,  or  Oi. PLIANT  Gas,  h.  (  Chem.)  The  second 
hydrocarbon  in  the  olefiant  pas  series.  Form.  C2114. 
These  hydrocarbons  are  described  under  the  head  of 
Olefiant  Gas. 

Eth'ylene-di'amine,  n.  (Chem.)  See  Diamine. 

Etienne,  St.,  (ai'te-en,)  an  important  manufacturing 
town  of  France,  cap.  of  dep.  Loire,  32  in.  S  S.W.of  Lyons, 
and  about  288  in.  S.S.E.  of  Paris,  on  the  Turens,  an 
affluent  of  the  Loire,  in  the  centre  of  a  valuable  and 
extensive  coal-field.  It  is  surrounded  by  coal-mines,  is 
seated  upon  coal-deposits,  and  has  galleries  driven  even 
beneath  its  streets.  The  stream  on  which  the  town  is 
built  furnishes  invaluable  water-power  to  move  its  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  its  waters  are  also  of  great  use  for  temper¬ 
ing  iron  and  steel.  The  most  noteworthy  building  is 
the  IIGtel-de-Ville,  which  contains  the  Musce  Industrie] , 
with  specimens  of  the  manufactures  of  the  town,  and 
of  the  minerals  and  fossils  of  the  neighborhood.  St.  E. 
is  famous  for  its  manufactures  of  ribbons  and  fire-arms. 
The  ribbon-manufactories  contain  30,000  looms,  and  the 
annual  value  of  their  produce  is  estimated  at  60,000,000 
francs  ($12,500,000)  in  value.  They  are  unrivalled  in  ele¬ 
gance  of  design,  and  in  richness  and  delicacy  of  color, 
and  are  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  There  are 
extensive  private  manufactories  of  fire-arms,  besides  an 
imperial  fire-arms  manufactory,  which  supplies  most  of 
the  muskets  of  the  French  army.  St.  E.  lias  also  exten¬ 
sive  manufactures  of  bayonets,  scythes,  nails,  saw- 
blades,  foils,  anvils,  vices,  files,  and  also  of  silks,  velvets, 
lace,  embroidery,  muslins,  glass,  leather,  and  paper. 
From  the  coal-fields  on  which  St.  E.  is  situated,  about 
600,000  tons  are  raised  annually.  Pop.  121,744. 

E'tlolate,  v.  n.  To  become  white  ;  to  become  whitened 
or  bleached. 

Etiola'tion,  n.  (Rot.)  That  condition  of  a  plant  in 
which  all  the  green  color  is  absent.  Such  a  state  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  want  of  light.  When  it  is  artificially  obtained 
by  keeping  plants  in  the  dark  in  order  to  insure  their 
being  more  tender  and  insipid  than  is  natural  to  them, 
it  is  called  blanching,  as  in  the  case  of  celery.  Etiolated 
parts  become  green  by  exposure  to  light. 

(Med.)  This  term  is  sometimes  used  in  Pathology  to 
denote  the  paleness  produced  in  those  persons  who  have 
been  kept  long  without  light,  or  a  similar  paleness  re¬ 
sulting  from  a  chronic  disease. 

Etiolog'ical,  a.  Pertaining  to  retiology  or  etiology. 

Etiol'ogy,  n.  See  iETioLOGY. 

Etiquette,  (et-e-ket',)  n.  [Fr.,  a  ticket,  ceremony.]  The 
forms  of  manners  and  behavior  that  prevail  in  polite 
society,  established  by  usage  and  good  breeding.  The 
name  is  probably  derived  from  the  custom  that  pre¬ 
vailed,  on  state  occasions,  of  delivering  a  ticket  to  each 
person,  instructing  him  as  to  the  part  which  he  was  to 
take  in  the  ceremony.  At  no  time,  probably,  was  the 
spirit  of  E.  so  predominant  and  so  tyrannical  as  at  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France.  At  the  present  day,  the 
E.  of  European  courts  is  becoming  less  and  less  strict; 
and  in  private  society,  many  of  the  old  and  absurd  forms 
are  given  up.  “  E.,”  says  a  writer  on  this  subject,  “  is 
the  barrier  which  society  draws  around  itself  as  a  protec¬ 
tion  against  offences  the  law  cannot  touch  ;  it  is  a  shield 
against  the  intrusion  of  the  impertinent,  the  improper, 
and  the  vulgar;  a  guard  against  those  obtuse  persons 
who,  having  neither  talent  nor  delicacy,  would  be  con¬ 
tinually  thrusting  themselves  into  the  society  of  men 
to  whom  their  presence  might  (from  the  difference  of 
feeling  and  habit)  be  offensive  and  even  insupportable." 
The  rules  that  are  laid  down  on  this  subject  are  various, 
and  are  to  be  properly  learned  only  by  experience.  Gen¬ 
erally,  however,  a  person  going  into  society  should  main¬ 
tain  a  certain  degree  of  self-respect,  and  regard  for  the 
feelings  of  others,  and  should  endeavor  to  make  himself 
agreeable. 

Et'ua,  or  .Et'na,  n.  A  volcanic  mountain  of  Sicily, on 
the  E,  coast  of  the  island,  and  about  10  m.  from  Catania. 
Circumference  at  its  base,  63  m.  Height,  10,784  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  is  one  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  mountains  in  Europe,  and  is  divided  by  the  Si¬ 
cilians  into  three  parts  or  regions  :  the  lava  or  lower, 
the  wooded  or  middle,  and  the  upper.  The  lower  con¬ 
tains  vineyards,  corn-fields,  and  pastures,  and  many 
towns,  villages,  and  convents;  the  middle  is  crowded 
with  forests  of  oak,  chestnut,  ash,  fir,  and  pine,  and  with 


an  infinite  number  of  aromatic  plants;  the  upper  is  en¬ 
tirely  destitute  of  vegetation,  and  the.  summit  is  always 
covered  with  ice  and  snow,  except  here  and  there,  where 
it  is  overspread  with  a  thick  layer  of  black  ashes.  The 
first  eruption  of  E.  on  record  is  that  mentioned  by  Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculus,  without  fixing  the  period  when  it  ha{e 
pened;  but  the  second,  recorded  by  Thucydides,  was  in 
the  year  734  b.  c.  From  this  period  to  the  year  1447 
there  were  18  more  eruptions.  After  this  it  ceased  to 


Fig.  969.  —  distant  view  of  etna. 


emit  fire  nearly  90  years;  when,  in  1536,  another  took 
place.  Others  followed  in  1554,  1567,  1603,  1669,  168.', 
and  1693,  which  last  was  very  terrible,  and  attended 
with  an  earthquake  that  overturned  the  town  of  Cata¬ 
nia.  Smaller  eruptions  afterward  happened  in  1755, 
1763,  1764,  1766,  17M).  and  1787.  From  the  great  crater 
at  the  top  issues  continually  a  sulphureous  smoke;  but 
eruptions  from  it  are  very  rare,  as  before  rising  to  that 
height,  the  lava  breaks  out  at  some  fissure  where  it  finds 
the  least  opposition.  Besides  the  fruits,  which  are  the 
finest  in  the  island,  and  the  wood  for  fuel  which  Etna 
affords,  the  inhabitants  likewise  derive  a  great  benefit 
from  its  snow.  This  is  an  indispensable  necessity  in 
Sicily  and  the  S.  part  of  Naples,  and  is  in  great  request. 
An  eruption  of  E  took  place  in  1879,  attended  with  con¬ 
siderable  loss  of  life  and  destruction  to  property.  An 
astronomical  observatory  was  erected  near  the  summit 
of  E.  in  1882,  and  is  the  most  elevated  inhabited  build¬ 
ing  in  Europe.  The  view  from  this  building  is  of  vast 
extent  and  grandeur.  See  Rodwell’s  E.  (Lond.  I879g 

El  ■■  11,  in  111.,  a  P.  0.  of  Coles  co. — In  Did.  a  v.  of  Hun¬ 
tingdon  co.,  abt.  90  m.  N.E.  of  Indianapolis. — A  town¬ 
ship  of  Kosciusko  co. — In  Iowa,  a  township  of  Hardin 
co. — In  Maine,  a  p.-v.  and  twp.  of  Penobscot  co.,  abt.  30 
m.  N.E.  of  Augusta. — In  Minn.,  a  p.-v.  of  Fillmore  co., 
abt.  15  m.  VV.S.VV.  of  Preston. — In  Mo.,  a  p.-v.  of  Scot¬ 
land  co.,  abt.  35  m.  W.  of  Keokuk,  Iowa. — In  N.  1’.,  a 
p.-v.  of  Tompkins  co.,  on  Fall  Creek,  abt.  160  m.  W.  by 
S.  of  Albany. — In  Ohio,  a  p.-v.  and  twp.  of  Licking  co., 
abt.  18  m.  E.  of  Columbus. 

Etna.  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-office  of  Grafton  co. 

Etna,  in  Oregon,  a  village  of  Polk  co.,  about  8  m.  N.E. 
of  Dallas. 

Etna,  in  Pemia.,  a  post-borough  of  Allegheny  co.,  on 
Allegheny  liver,  4  m.  above  Pittsburg.  Pop.  4,000. 

Etna,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Lafayette  co.,  abt. 
15  m.  S.W.  of  Darlington. 

Et'na  Centre,  in  Maine,  a  P.  0.  of  Penobscot  co. 

Et'na  Green,  in  Indiana,  a  P.  0.  of  Kosciusko  co. 

Et'na  Mills,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Siskiyou 
co.,  about  30  m.  S.  of  Yreka. 

Etne'an.  a.  (Geog.)  Pertaining  to  Etna. 

E'ton,  a  town  of  England,  in  Buckinghamshire,  on  the 
Thames,  opposite  Windsor,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  bridge,  and  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Windsor 
Station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway.  It  is  chiefly 
celebrated  for  containing  a  royal  seminary  of  education, 
called  Eton  College,  founded  by  King  Henry  Yl.in  1446. 
The  average  number  of  “boys”  resident  here,  is  about 
600,  and  they  are  principally  composed  of  the  sons  of 
the.  aristocratic  and  wealthy.  Pop.  4,300. 

Etonrderie,( d-tdrd're, )n. [Fr.]  Heedlessness ;  thought¬ 
lessness;  light-lieadedness. 

Et'oxvah,  or  Hightower,  in  Georgia,  a  small  river,  ris¬ 
ing  in  Lumpkin  co.,  and  flowing  W.  by  S.  joins  the 
Oostenaula  at  Rome,  to  form  the  Coosa.  Gold  has  been 
found  along  its  shores. 

Etrn'ria,  or  Tuscia,  [Gr.  Tyrrhenia .]  designated,  at  a 
period  anterior  to  the  foundation  of  Rome,  nearly  the 
whole  of  Italy,  together  with  some  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  western  islands.  Its  northern  part,  from  the  Alps 
to  the  Apennines,  was  known  under  the  name  of  E.  Cir- 
cumpadana;  its  southern,  from  the  Tiber  down  to  the 
Gulf  of  Paestum,  or,  according  to  some,  to  the  Sicilian 
Sea,  under  that  of  E.  Campaniana;  while  the  central 
portion,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Apennines  and  the 
River  Macra,  S.  and  E.  by  the  Tiber,  and  W.  by  the  Tyr¬ 
rhenian  Sea,  was  called  E.  Propria.  The  two  first,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  long  remain  Etruscan  territory,  but  were 
either  reconquered  by  the  surrounding  tribes  to  whom 
they  had  originally  belonged,  or  fell  into  the  hands  of 
new  immigrants.  No  historical  records  of  that  brief 
period  of  any  moment,  having  yet  come  to  light.  E. 
Proper,  forming  the  greatest  part  of  Tuscany,  the  for¬ 
mer  duchy  of  Lucca,  and  a  part  of  the  Pontifical  States, 
deserves  special  interest.  See  Tuscany.  Cities  and 
Cemeteries  of  E.,  Dennis. 

Etruscan,  a.  Relating  to  Etruria ;  as,  Etruscan  vasa 
for  which  see  Vase. 
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Et'tavillc.  in  Minn.,  a  former  P.  0.  of  •Fillmore  co. 

Et'ten,  a  village  of  the  Netherlands,  8  m.  from  Breda; 
Pop.  (>,047. 

Et'fers.  in  Pennsylvania,  the  P.  0.  name  of  the  borough 
of  frolrisboroueh,  in  York  <*o. 

Ett'lingen,  a  town  of  Baden,  5  m.  from  Carlsruhe. 
Alanuf.  Paper,  cotton  goods,  and  gunpowder.  Pop.  6,800. 

1. 1  trirli.  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  Selkirkshire,  joins  the 
Tweed  near  Melrose. 

Et'trick,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-townsliip  of  Trempealeau 
co.,  abt.  8  m.  N.E.  of  Galesville. 

Et'ty,  William,  an  English  painter,  b.  at  York,  1787.  Ilis 
Judith  and  Joan  of  A  rc,  each  a  series  of  three  large  pic¬ 
tures,  are  reputed  his  best  compositions.  D.  1860. 

Etu<lc,  n.  [  t*’r.]  A  composition  in  music,  or  in  the  fine 
arts, which  is  intended,  or  may  serve,  for  a  study. 

Etui,  (a-twi.)  n.  [Fr.]  A  case  for  tweezers  and  such  in¬ 
struments. 

Et'ym,  n.  An  etymon,  (r.) 

Etyiuolog-'ic,  or  Etymological,  a.  [Fr .  I'tymologique.] 
Pertaining  to  etymology, or  the  derivation  of  words,  ac¬ 
cording  to  or  by  means  of  etymology. 

Ety  molog-'ically,  adv.  According  to  etymology. 

Etyinolog'icon,  n.  A  treatise  on  etymology. 

Ety mol'og'ist,  n.  [Er.  etymologiste.]  One  versed  in 
etymology ;  one  who  searches  into  the  origin  of  words. 

Ety  liiolbgi/.e,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  search  into  the  origin 
of  words  ;  to  give  the  etymology  of  a  word. 

Etyiuol  'ogy,  n.  [Gr.  etymus,  from  eteos,  true,  real, 
genuine,  probably  from  eimi,  to  be ;  etymon,  the  true 
literal  sense  of  a  word  according  to  its  derivation,  the 
derivation  of  a  word  from  its  root,  and  logos,  account.] 
That  part  of  grammar  .which  treats  of  words  by  them¬ 
selves,  or  their  classification,  their  formation,  and  the 
alteration  of  their  forms  by  derivation  and  inflection.  It 
teaches  the  deduction  of  one  word  from  another,  and 
the  various  modifications  by  which  the  sense  ot  the  same 
word  is  diversified.  The  recent  philological  researches 
have  given  to  this  department  of  grammar  a  much  more 
extensive  and  important  field  of  inquiry,  by  bringing 
together  whole  groups  of  languages,  and  showing  the 
connection  existing  between  them  in  word  and  form. 

Et'ymon,  n.  [Gr.  and  Eat.  etymon,  pi.  etyma .]  An 
original;  a  root,  or  primitive  word. 

Eli.  [Gr.  £».]  A  prefix  signifying  well,  easy,  good.  ; 

Ell,  (oo,)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Seine  Inferieure,  18  m. 
from  Dieppe.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  chateau.  The 
forest  of  Eu  extends  for  a  considerable  way  on  the  E. 
and  S.  sides  of  the  town. 

Eli'bailks,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Columbia  co., 
about  80  m.  N.E.  by  E.  of  Milledgeville. 

Eulxi-a.  ( u-be'a .)  [Anc.  Euboia;  Turkish,  Egripo ;  It. 
Megroponte.]  The  largest  island  in  the  Aegean  Sea, 
formerly  called  Negropout;  Lat.  between  37°  67'  and 
39°  2'  N.,  Lon.  between  22°  40'  and  24°  40'  E.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Trikeri  Channel,  and  on  the 
W.  by  those  of  Talanta  and  Egripo.  It  extends  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  mainland  ;  and  is  105  m.  long  by 
30  m.  in  extreme  breadth,  although  in  one  part  its 
breadth  is  scarcely  four  miles.  At  the  narrowest  part 
it  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  bridge.  The 
island  is  intersected  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  running 
N.W.  and  S.E.,  and  attaining  in  the  centre,  in  the  range 
of  Mount  Delphi,  an  elevation  of  about  4,500  feet.  Cop¬ 
per  and  other  metals  are  obtained  in  the  island,  which 
also  contains  numerous  hot  springs.  The  pastures  are 
excellent,  and  the  declivities  of  the  mountains  covered 
with  forests  of  fir-trees.  The  climate  is  salubrious,  the 
valleys  well  watered  and  very  fertile,  hut  little  culti¬ 
vated.  The  chief  products  are  cotton,  oil,  wine,  wheat, 
fruit,  ami  lione.v.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged 
in  the  breeding  of  cattle.  The  chief  town  is  Chalcis, 
(q.  v.)  E.  was  peopled  in  the  early  historic  times  chiefly 
by  Ionic  Greeks,  and  afterwards  by  colonists  fromAthens, 
who  formed  a  number  of  independent  cities  or  states. 
After  the  Persian  wars,  E.  was  subjugated  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  under  whose  rule  it  continued  till  they,  in  their 
turn,  were  subdued  by  Philip  of  Macedon.  By  the  Ho¬ 
mans  it  was  finally  united  with  the  province  of  Achaia 
under  Vespasian.  In  1204  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Venetians,  and  received  the  name  of  Negroponte.  In 
the  year  1470,  the  island  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  in 
whose  hands  it  remained  till  1821,  when  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  rose  to  vindicate  their  independence  at  the  call 
of  the  beautiful  Modena  Maurogenia.  It  forms  now  a 
portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece.  Pop.  70,000. 

Ell'cairite.  n.  (.Vin.)  A  seleniuret  of  silver  and  copper. 
It  is  a  soft,  silver-white  mineral,  containing  about  42  per 
cent,  of  silver,  and  25  of  copper. 

Eucalyp'tus,  n.  [Gr.  eu,  well;  kalypto,  I  cover.] 

( Bnt .)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Myrtacex.  They  are 
trees  having  hard  wood,  alternate,  entire  coriaceous 
leaves,  and  yellow  flowers,  growing  in  corymbs.  They 
are  natives  of  Australia  and  Tasmania.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  species  is  E.  resinifera ,  the  iron  bark,  which 
yields  on  incision  an  astringent  substance  called  Botany 
Hay  Kino.  This  contains  a  peculiar  substance,  to  which 
the  name  Eucalyptin  has  been  given.  It  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  remedy  in  diarrhoea.  The  leaves  of  E.  mam- 
nifera  and  other  species  spontaneously  exude  a  sac¬ 
charine  substance  resembling  manna,  and  hence  termed 
Australian  manna.  It  is  said  to  drop  from  trees  in 
pieces  sometimes  as  large  as  an  almond.  The  secretions 
of  the  Eucalypti  are  commonly  ot  a  gummy  nature,  and 
on  this  account  the  trees  are  sometimes  called  gum-trees. 
The  bark  of  some  of  them  separates  in  fibrous  layers  ; 
and  this  peculiarity  has  also  obtained  for  them  the  name 
of  stringy-bark  trees.  They  frequently  attain  a  prodi¬ 
gious  height,  200  ft.  or  more,  the  trunks  being  destitute 
of  branches  to  a  height  of  100  to  150  ft. 

Eu'cliarist,  n.  [Fr.  eucharist ;  Gr.  eucharistia,  the  giv- 


ing  of  thanks.]  In  a  theological  sense,  the  Lord's  Supper. 
The  term  is  not  found  in  the  New  Testament ;  but  in  the 
history  of  the  institution  of  this  ordinance  the  word 
eucharistesas  occurs;  and  this  probably  led  Justin  Mar¬ 
tyr  and  others  to  adopt  the  word,  —  gratitude  for  divine 
mercy  and  grace  being  a  chief  requisite  in  those  who 
would  worthily  partake.  During  the  first  three  cen¬ 
turies  the  E.  was  celebrated  every  Sunday  ;  but  after¬ 
wards  it  came  to  be  administered  only  three  times  in 
the  year,  —  at  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  Christmas.  In 
early  times,  the  E.  was  celebrated  in  the  churches  with 
closed  doors,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  but  the  initiated, 
and  it  ordinarily  took  place  at  night.  The  use  of  tapers 
on  the  occasion  is  traced  to  these  nocturnal  celebrations. 
The  mixing  of  water  with  the  wine  was  generally  re¬ 
garded  by  the  early  Church  as  essential  to  the  due  per¬ 
formance  of  the  rite  ;  and  hence  the  three  elements  of 
bread,  wine,  and  water  are  mentioned.  At  first  the  com¬ 
munion  bread  was  that  in  common  use;  but  about  the 
7  th  century  a  peculiar  kind  of  bread  began  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  exclusively  for  it,  of  a  circular  form,  and  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  The  communion  in 
both  kinds,!,  e.  the  bread  and  the  cup,  to  both  laity  and 
clergy,  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  the  Church  until 
about  the  12th  century,  when  the  cup  began  to  be  gradu¬ 
ally  withdrawn  from  the  laity,  which  was  authorized  by 
the  Council  of  Constance  in  1415,  and  confirmed  by  that 
of  Trent  in  1562.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  profess 
to  believe  that  Christ’s  whole  and  entire  body,  soul,  and 
divinity,  are  contained  in  either  species  and  in  the  small¬ 
est  particle  of  each.  Hence  they  infer,  that,  whether 
the  communicant  receives  only  the  bread  or  the  wine, 
he  enjoys  the  full  benefit  of  the  sacrament.  In  the 
early  Church,  communicants  appear  to  have  received  the 
sacrament  standing. 

Eucliaris'tit*,  or  Eocharis'tical,  a.  [Fr.  encharis- 
tique.\  ( Eccl .)  Containing  expressions  of  thanks  ;  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

Eu'chee  (or  U'chee)  (  reek,  in  Alabama,  enters  the 
Chattahoochee  Kiver  from  Russell  county,  near  F'ort 
Mitchell. 

Euctiirus.  n. ;  pi.  Eu- 
Chirid.e.  (Zobl.)  The  Long¬ 
handed  beetle,  a  genus  and 
family  of  lamellicorn  cole- 
optera,  the  longest  known 
species  of  which  (E.  longi- 
manus)  is  represented  in 
Fig.  970.  It  is  of  a  rich 
reddish-brown  color,  and  is 
found  in  the  East  Indies, 
where  it  seems  to  be  by  no 
means  common. 

Euelilo'ric,  a.  Thatliasa 
distinct  green  color. 

Eu'clilorine.  n.  ( Chem .) 

An  oxide  of  chlorine. 

Em-liol  o’g  i  o  it,  E  u  - 
chol'ogy,  n.  [From  Gr. 
euche,  prayer,  and  logos, 
discourse.]  A  formulary 
of  prayers  ;  a  missal  or  bre¬ 
viary. 

Encli re,  ( yu'lcer ,)  n.  A 
game  of  cards  introduced 
into  this  country  from  Ger¬ 
many,  and  a  favorite  play 
in  many  of  the  States.  It 
is  usually  played  by  2  or  4 
persons,  with  a  pack  from 
which  all  the  cards  from  2  to  6  inclusive  have  been  with¬ 
drawn.  Before  commencing  the  game,  the  players 
draw  in  rotation  for  the  deal,  which  belongs  to  him  who 
first  draws  a  knave.  The  pack  having  been  cut  by  his 
opponent,  or,  if  in  4-haiuled  E\,  by  his  right-hand  adver¬ 
sary,  the  dealer  distributes-  5  cards  to  each  player,  in¬ 
cluding  himself,  commencing  at  his  left,  and  turns  up 
the  11th  card  (in-4  handed  E.  the  21st).  The  cards  have 
the  same  relative  value  as  in  Whist,  except  that  the  knave 
of  trumps,  called  the  right  bower,  is  the  highest  card  in 
the  pack,  and  the  other  knave  of  the  same  color,  called 
the  left  bower,  the  next  highest,  (so  that  if  the  knave 
of  spades  be  the  right  bower,  the  knave  of  clubs  is  the 
left,)  after  which  comb-  ace,  king,  &c.  Players  must 
in  all  cases  follow  suit,  and  the  left  bower  is  invariably 
to  be  considered  trumps.  The  game  consists  of  5  points. 
The  deal  having  been  completed,  the  elder  hand  has  the 
privilege  of  deciding  whether  the  suit  turned  up  shall  be 
trumps.  If  he  desires  to  retain  it  as  such,  he  “orders 
up”  the  trump-card,  in  which  case  the  dealer  rejects  a 
card  from  his  hand  and  assumes  that  which  he  has  turned 
up.  In  that  case,  however,  the  elder  hand  must  take  3 
tricks,  constituting  a  point,  or  he  is,  technically  speak¬ 
ing,  “  euchred,”  that  is,  his  adversary  isentitled  to  score 
2  points.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  does  not  choose  to 
order  up  the  card,  lie  says,  “  I  pass,”  and  the  same 
privilege,  with  similar  conditions,  belong  to  the  next 
player,  and  so  on.  When  all  the  players,  including  the 
dealer,  have  “  passed.”  the  latter  turns  down  the  card,  and 
the  elder  hand  has  the  privilege  of  designating  the  suit 
which  shall  be  trumps,  which  must,  however,  be  another 
than  that  previously  turned  up.  If  he  names  a  trump, 
he  must  score-  his  point  or  be  euchred  ;  and  if  he  is  un¬ 
willing  to  take  the  risk,  he  “  passes”  again.  When  all  the 
players  have  passed  for  the  second  time,  they  throw  up 
their  cards,  and  the  elder  hand  succeeds  to  the  deal.  A 
player  taking  all  5  tricks  makes  what  is  called  a 
“  march,”  and  is  entitled  to  score  2 ;  taking  either  3  or 
4  tricks,  he  scores  but  1.  In  4-lianded  E.,  in  which  the 
players  sitting  opposite  to  each  other  are  partners,  as  in 
Whist,  a  player  having  good  cards  will  sometimes  desire 


to  “  play  the  hand  alone,”  without  the  assistance  of  his 
partner.  If  under  these  circumstances  he  makes  a 
march,  he  scores  4  points;  but  it  euchred,  his  adver¬ 
saries  score  4. 

Eu'chroite,  n.  (Min.)  An  arseniate  of  copper,  of  a 
beautiful,  emerald  green  color. 

Euchyiny,  (yu'I.e-nie,)  n.  [From  Gr.  eu.  well,  and 
chymos,  juice.]  (Med.)  A  good  state  of  the  humerus. 

Eu'clase,  n.  [Gr.  eu,  well,  and  klao,  to  break.]  (Min.) 
A  silicate  of  alumina  and  glucina,  occurring  in  oblique 
rhombic  prisms  of  a  pale-green  color,  a  vitreous  lustre, 
and  transparent.  Hardness  7-5 ;  gravity  3-1 ;  composi¬ 
tion  :  silica  41-1,  alumina  35-3,  glucina  17‘4,  water  ti-2. 
It  receives  a  fine  polish,  but  is  too  brittle  to  be  cut  for 
jewelry.  Found  in  1'eru,  and  with  topaz  in  Brazil. 

Euclid,  ( u'klid ,)  of  Megare,  an  eminent  Greek  philoso¬ 
pher,  was  one  of  the  earliest  disciples  of  Socrates. 
Alter  the  death  of  his  master  he  established  a  school 
of  his  own,  which  received  the  name  of  the  Megaric 
School.  His  death  took  place  about  424  B.  C.  The  basis 
of  Ins  system  was  the  F.leatic  dogma  of  a  one,  only,  uni¬ 
versal  substance  or  existence.  Blending  with  this  the 
Socratic  idea  of  the  predominance  of  the  moral  element, 
E.  held  this  one  real  existence  to  be  the.  good ,  though  it 
receives  various  names  under  its  special  manifestations. 

Euclid,  a  celebrated  mathematician,  sometimes  called 
the  Father  of  Mathematics,  B.  at  Alexandria  about  300 
b.  c.  We  know  little  more  of  his  history  than  that  he 
belonged  to  the  Platonic  school  of  philosophy,  and 
taught  mathematics  in  the  famous  school  of  Alexandria, 
during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter.  Though  he  did  not 
create  the  science  of  mathematics,  as  is  sometimes  re¬ 
presented,  he  made  prodigious  advances,  especially  by 
liis  rigorous  method  and  arrangement.  In  this  respect 
he  has,  perhaps,  never  been  excelled,  and  his  Elements 
of  Geometry  continue  to  the  preseut  day  to  hold  their 
place  as  a  text-book  of  that  science. 

Eu'clid.  in  New  l'ork,  a  post-village  of  Onondaga  co., 
abt.  11  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Syracuse. 

Euclid,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Cuya¬ 
hoga  county,  on  Lake  Erie,  about  10  in.  N.E.  of  Cleve¬ 
land. 

Eu'colite,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Eudialyte,  q.  v. 

Eu'crasy,  n.  [From  Gr.  eu,  well,  and  krasis,  tempera¬ 
ture.]  (Med.)  A  well-proportioned  mixture  of  quali¬ 
ties,  by  which  a  body  is  said  to  be  in  good  order,  and 
disposed  for  a  good  state  of  health. 

Eiidsv'mouisiu,  Eudemouisiu,  n.  [From  Gr. 
eudaimon,  having  a  good  genius.]  A  system  of  moral 
philosophy  which  makes  morality  to  depend  on  the 
production  of  happiness. 

Eudi'alyte,  n.  [Gr.  eudialitos,  easily  dissolved.? 
(Mm.)  A  silicate  of  zirconia,  lime, soda,  and  iron.  Found 
in  West  Greenland  in  rhombohedral  crystals  of  a  vitre¬ 
ous  lustre,  red  color,  and  translucent  to  sub-translucent. 
Hardness  5  5;  gravity  2-898  to  3-01.  It  gelatinizes  in 
muriatic  acid,  and  fuses  in  the  blowpipe  flame  to  a  light 
green  opaque  glass. 

Eudiom'eter,  n  [See  Eudiometry.]  A  term  applied 
to  instruments  used  for  the  analysis  of  atmospheric  air 
and  other  gases.  —  See  Eudi<  mf.tr y. 

Eudioiuci'ric,  Eiidiouict'rical,  a.  Relating  to 
eudiometry. 

Euiliom'etry,  n.  [Fr.  eud i mnttrie,,  from  Gr.  eu,  well, 
dios,  air,  metron,  measure  ]  The  art  of  analyzing  and 
investigating  gaseous  bodies  by  means  of  the  instrument 
called  the  eudiometer.  If,  for  instance,  it  be  desired  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  the  air,  to  three 
measures  of  atmospheric  air  contained  in  the  eudiom¬ 
eter  (A.  F’ig.  971)  add  two  measures  of  pure  hydrogen, 
—  detonate,  and,  upon  the  cooling  of  the  vessel,  observe 
the  absorption;  divide  its  amount  by  3,  and  the  quo¬ 
tient  will  represent  the  amount  of  oxygen.  This  method 
was  invented  by  Volta.  The  best  form  of  eudiometer  is 
that  invented  by  Dr.  Ure.  It  consists  of  a  siphon  formed 
of  glass,  with  legs  of  nearly  equal  length,  open  at  one  ex¬ 
tremity,  which  is  funnel-shaped,  and  hermetically  sealed 
at  the  other,  which  is  supplied  with  platinum  detonat¬ 
ing  wires.  The  siphon  leg,  which  is  sealed  up.  is  gradu¬ 
ated  into  100  equal  parts  or  subdivisions  of  the  cubic 
inch.  In  order  to  make  use  of  this  simple  instrument, 
it  must  be  filled  with  mercury  and  inverted  in  the  pneu¬ 
matic  trough ;  a  convenient  supply  of  the  gas  to  be 
measured  is  in¬ 
serted,  and  hav¬ 
ing  applied  a  fin¬ 
ger  to  the  orifice 
at  the  end  of  the 
open  leg. the  tube 
is  removed  from 
the  trough  and 
inverted,  so  as  to 
transfer  the  gas 
to  the  sealed  leg, 
where  its  quan¬ 
tity  can  be  accu¬ 
rately  measured. 

A  portion  of  mer¬ 
cury  must  then 
be  poured  from 
the  open  end  of 
the  siphon,  so  as 
to  leave  a  space 
of  abt.  2  inches ; 
and  closing  the 
aperture  again, 
detonate  by  the 
electric  spark. — 

The  included  por¬ 
tion  of  air  serves 
as  a  spring,  and, 
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on  withdrawing  the  thumb,  which  closed  the  open 
aperture,  and  adding  mercury  to  restore  the  level,  the 
change  of  bulk  produced  in  the  gas  by  detonation  can 
easily  be  read  off.  Any  liquid  or  solid  that  is  required 
for  the  analysis  of  the  residuary  gas  may  then  be  passed 
up  into  the  closed  end,  and  the  different  results  noted. 
The  eudiometer  employed  by  Cavendish  for  the  synthe¬ 
sis  of  water  consists  of  a  strong  glass  vessel,  a  firmly 
secured  stopper  at  one  end,  a  brass  stop-cock  at  the 
other,  and  provided  with  two  platinum  wires  which 
pass  through  the  stopper,  and  approach  very  near  to 
each  other  within  the  eudiometer,  so  that  the  electric 
spark  may  easily  pass  between  them.  The  eudiometer 
may  be  exhausted  by  screwing  the  stop-cock  into  the 
plate  of  an  air-pump.  It  is  then  filled  with  a  mixture 
of  two  measures  of  hydrogen  with  one  of  oxygen,  which 
is  exploded  by  the  electric  spark.  The  water  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  gases  condenses  into  fine  drops  of  dew 
on  the  inside  of  the  vessel. 

Eud'nopliite,  n.  (Min.)  A  silicate  of  alumina  and 
soda,  which  occurs  commonly  in  cleavable  masses  of  a 
white,  grayish,  or  brownish  color.  Hardness  5'5,  grav¬ 
ity  227.  Gelatinizes  with  acid,  and  fuses  to  a  colorless 
glass.  Found  on  the  island  Lamoe,  Norway. 

Eudocisi,  or  Atlienais,  ( u-do'shi-a ,)  a  learned 
Athenian  lady,  daughter  of  Leontius,  the  philosophical 
sophist,  who  left  her  only  a  small  legacy,  bequeathing 
the  l  est  of  his  property  to  his  two  sons.  Conceiving 
herself  ill-used,  E.  went  to  Constantinople  to  lay  her 
complaint  before  the  emperor,  Theodosius  II.  She 
there  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  and,  under  the 
name  of  Eudocia,  became  empress  in  A.  D.  421.  She 
was  afterwards  divorced,  and  retired  to  Jerusalem, 
where  she  led  a  life  of  devotion,  and  D.  460.  She  is  said 
to  have  written  some  Greek  poems,  and  also  a  life  of 
Christ. 

Eutlokeef,  or  Fog'gv  Islands,  in  Alaska,  a  group  of 
small  islands  off  the  S.E.  coast  of  the  peninsula. 

End  o'ra,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Douglas  co. 

Ellilovus,  ( u-dox'us ,)  a  distinguished  Greek  mathema¬ 
tician  and  astronomer,  who  probably  lived  from  406  to 
350  B.  c.  lie  became  a  disciple  of  Plato  and  Archytas,  is  j 
reported  to  have  visited  Egyptand  received  astronomical  [ 
instruction  from  the  priests,  and  to  have  also  visited! 
Mausolus,  king  of  Caria,  for  whom  the  celebrated  mauso¬ 
leum  was  built,  and  Dionysius  the  Younger,  of  Syracuse. 
He  chiefly  lived  at  Cyzicus.  Plato  referred  the  Delians 
to  E.  for  a  solution  of  a  difficult  mathematical  problem, 
as  more  competent  than  himself.  E.  had  an  observatory 
at  Cnidos,and  was  an  enthusiastic  student  of  the  heavens, 
of  which  he  wrote  a  comprehensive  description  in  his 
two  works  now  lost,  the  Mirror  and  the  Phenomena. 
The  latter  was  versified  by  Aratus,  whose  poem,  trans¬ 
lated  into  Latin  verse,  was  in  use  till  the  6th  century  of 
our  rera.  Eudoxus  was  the  first  Greek  astronomer  who 
attempted  to  form  a  theory  of  the  planetary  motions, 
and  his  theory  was  substantially  identical  with  the  Ptol¬ 
emaic  system. 

Euer'getes,  a.  [Gr.,  a  benefactor.]  (Anc.  Hist.)  A  title 
of  honor  frequently  bestowed  by  the  Greeks  on  those 
who  had  served  the  state  well,  and  given  more  especially 
to  some  of  the  Egyptian  Ptolemies.  Reference  is  made 
to  this  practice  in  St.  Luke.  xxii.  25. 

Eu illtl'  lit,  in  Alabama,  a  thriving  mauuf.  city,  the  cap. 
of  Barbour  co,  on  the  Chattahoochee  river,  80  miles 
E.  S.  E.  of  Montgomery.  Pop.  (1897)  about  4,800. 

Eugene,  Francois,  ( oo’zhain ,)  Prince  of  Savoy  Carignan, 
known  as  Prince  Eugene,  was  the  son  of  the  Count  of 
Soissons,  by  the  niece  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  and  was  B. 
at  Paris,  1663.  He  was  intended  for  the  church ;  but 
his  predilection  for  a  military  life  was  so  strong,  that  on 
being  refused  a  regiment  in  the  French  army,  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  emperor,  as  a  volunteer  against  the 
Turks  ;  where  his  bravery  attracting  notice,  he  was  soon 
appointed  to  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  dragoons. 
He  was  afterwards  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  of 
Hungary;  and  so  highly  did  Louis  XIV.  think  of  his 
abilities,  that  he  offered  him  a  marshal's  staff,  a  pension, 
and  the  govt,  of  Champagne;  but  these  he  indignantly 
refused.  He  was  the  companion  in  arms  of  the  great 
duke  of  Marlborough,  and  participated  in  the  victories 
of  Blenheim,  Oudenarde,  &c.  He  likewise  saved  Turin, 
expelled  the  French  from  Italy,  reduced  Lisle,  and,  in 
short,  raised  his  name  to  the  very  pinnacle  of  military 
renown  by  repeated  demonstrations  of  skill  and  bravery. 
He  routed  the  Turks  at  Peterwardein  in  1716,  and  com¬ 
pelled  Belgrade  to  surrender,  after  inflicting  on  them 
another  ruinous  defeat.  After  the  peace  in  1718  he  re¬ 
tired  to  private  life,  and  spent  his  time  in  cultivating 
and  patronizing  the  arts,  till  he  was  again,  in  1733,  called 
into  the  field  as  commander  on  the  Rhine:  this  service, 
however,  was  unproductive  of  any  remarkable  action. 
He  D.,  aged  72,  in  1736;  and,  independently  of  his  mili¬ 
tary  renown,  he  left  behind  him  a  character  in  private 
life  worthy  of  imitation. 

Eu  gene',  in  Indiana,  a  post-township  of  Vermillion  co.,  | 
on  Big  Vermillion  river,  about  80  miles  W.  by  N.  of 
Indianapolis.  A  fine  farming  and  grazing  region. 

Eugene,  in  loum,  a  former  P.  O.  of  Ringgold  co. 

Eugene,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Knox  co. 

Eug  ;ene,  in  Oregon,  a  thriving  town,  cap  of  Lane  co., 
on  Williamette  river,  and  N.  Pac.  R.  R.,  45  miles  S.  of 
Albany;  seat  of  University  of  Uregon.  Has  extensive 
manufactures.  PopL(  1897)  about  4,500. 

Eugengrlanz,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Polybasite.  q.  v. 

Elljfe'nia,  n.  [In  honor  of  Prince  Eugene,  of  Savoy.] 
(Bot.)  A  gen.  of  plants,  ord.  Myrtacere.  They  are  trees 
and  shrubs,  with  opposite,  entire  leaves,  axillary  white 
flowers,  and  black  or  red  berries.  E.  pimenta  is  the 
most  important  species.  Its  dried  unripe  fruit  consti¬ 


tutes  pimento  or  Jamaica  pepper,  commonly  known  as 
allspice.  The  latter  name  is  given  to  it  because  it  is 
thought  to  have  combined  the  flavors  of  cinnamon,  clove, 
and  nutmeg.  It  is  used  as  a  spice,  and  in  medicine  as  an 
aromatic  stimulant.  Its  properties  are  dependent  on 
the  presence  of  a  volatile  oil.  The  rose-apples  of  the 
East,  which  are  much  esteemed  as  dessert  fruits,  are  the 
produce  of  E.  malaccensis,  E.  aquie,  E.  jainbos,  and  other 
species  of  this  genus.  In  Brazil,  the  fruit  of  E.  caulijbira, 
and  Jabuticaba,  is  also  much  esteemed.  The  leaves  of 
E.  ugni  are  used  in  Chili  as  a  substitute  for  Paraguay 
tea. 

Eug-e'nie-JIarie  de  Guzman,  Countess  of  Teba, 
Empress  of  the  French,  b.  1826,  is  the  daughter  of 
Donna  Marie  Manuela  Kirkpatrick  of  Closeburn,  coun¬ 
tess-dowager  of  Montijo,  connected  by  her  husband,  the 
Count  de  Montijo,  with  the  houses  of  the  dukes  of  Frias 
and  Fyars,  and  others  of  the  highest  rank,  including  the 
descendants  of  the  kings  of  Aragon.  In  1851,  the  Coun¬ 
tess  T6ba,  accompanied  by  her  mother,  paid  a  lengthened 
visit  to  Paris,  and  was  distinguished  at  the  various  en¬ 
tertainments  given  at  the  Tuileries  by  the  dignity  and 
elegauce  of  her  demeanor,  and  by  great  personal  beauty. 
Her  mental  gifts  were  not  less  attractive,  her  education 
being  very  superior  to  that  generally  bestowed  upon 
Spanish  women.  She  was  an  object  of  admiration  to  the 
emperor  of  the  French,  who  married  heron  the  30th  Jan., 
1853,  at  Notre  Dame.  On  that  occasion  an  amnesty  was 
granted  to  4,312  political  prisoners.  The  Prince  impe¬ 
rial,  the  heir  to  the  French  throne,  was  born  16th  March, 
1856.  In  the  absence  of  the  emperor  during  the  Italian 
war  of  1859,  she  exercised  the  office  of  regent  with  th<i 
assistance  of  a  council.  The  ex-Empress  E.  is  a  devoted 
supporter  of  the  claims  of  the  Holy  See.  and  to  her  in¬ 
fluence  much  of  the  policy  of  the  emperor  towards  Italy, 
in  this  respect,  has  been  attributed.  Accompanied  by 
the  emperor,  she  visited  the  cholera  hospitals  in  1865, 
and  her  conduct  on  that  occasion  was  very  highly  com¬ 
mended.  At  the  end  of  1869  she  visited  Venice  and  Con¬ 
stantinople,  on  her  way  to  Egypt,  where  she  represented 
France  at  the  opening  of  the  canal  of  Suez.  From  Aug.  1, 
to  Sept.  4, 1870,  she  acted  as  Regent  of  France :  and.  since 
the  downfall  of  the  Empire,  has  resided  in  England. 

Ell'genine,  n.  (Che.m.)  A  crystalline  substance  ex¬ 
tracted  by  alcohol  from  cloves. 

Eiige  n ins  I.,  a  pope  and  saint,  succeeded  Martin  1. 
in  654.  He  is  praised  for  his  liberality  and  piety.  Died 
657. 

Eugenius  II.,  succeeded  Pascal  I.  in  824,  and  d.  827. 

Eugexius  III.,  succeeded  Lucius  II.  in  1145.  Rome  was 
at  that  time  in  a  turbulent  state,  and  finding  that  he 
could  do  little  good,  E.  retired  to  Pisa,  and  thence  to 
Paris.  D.  at  Tivoli,  1153. 

Eugenius  IV.  (Gabriele  Condulmero),  succeeded  Martin  V. 
in  1431.  The  great  event  in  his  career  was  the  schism 
created  in  the  Church  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Council 
of  Basil,  q.  v.  E.'s  pontificate  was  stormy  and  unhappy, 
and  in  his  old  age  is  said  to  have  regretted  that  he  ever 
left  his  monastery.  D.  at  Rome,  1447. 

EiUgeny.  n.  [Gr.  eugcnia,  from  eu,  well,  and  genos,  race, 
stock.]  Nobleness  of  birth. 

Euglt,  (yu,)  n.  [A.  S.  iu>.]  A  tree;  the  yew. 

Eunar'Iey  Creek,  in  Georgia,  enters  the  Etowah 
River  from  Cass  co. 

Eiiliannon'ic,  a.  [Gr.  eu,  well,  and  harmonic .]  That 
produces  harmony. 

Eula'lia,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Potter 

co. 

Euler,  Leonard,  ( oi'ler ,)  b.  at  Basle,  Switzerland,  1707, 
was  one  of  the  greatest  analysts  of  the  last  century, — 
not  indeed  ranking  with  Descartes,  Newton,  or  Leibnitz, 
but  by  the  unbroken  accord  of  the  world  of  science 
claiming  equality  beside  Daniel  Bernouilli  and  D’Alem¬ 
bert.  A  bare  catalogue  of  the  immense  labors  and  volu¬ 
minous  writings  of  tliis  illustrious  person  would  occupy 
all  our  space;  it  may,  indeed,  be  said  of  him, mViiZ  tetigit 
quod  non  ornavit;  and  his  eager  genius,  surpassing  in¬ 
dustry,  and  exhaustless  resources,  led  him  through  all 
the  sphere  of  mathematical  and  physical  science.  Liv¬ 
ing  immediately  after  the  discovery  of  the  infinitesimal 
calculus,  no  man  did  so  much  to  unfold  its  powers  find 
simplify  its  methods;  his  great  works  on  that  subject 
are  still  models  of  composition;  and  amid  what  sprung 
from  his  abundant,  his  amazing  fertility,  the  germs  are 
found  of  the  most  important  of  subsequent  advances; 
his  work  on  Isoperimeters  may  be  said  to  have  provoked 
thecalculusof  Variations  of  Lagrange.  With  Bernouilli, 
Euler  divided  several  prizes;  these  two  great  men  ran 
a  strikingly  corresponding  race.  The  work  by  which 
he  is  popularly  known  is  his  Letters  to  a  German  Prin¬ 
cess,  a  work  instinct  with  acuteness,  and  evincing  mar¬ 
vellous  powers  of  exposition,  but  on  the  whole,  perhaps, 
his  only  failure.  He  hopelessly  tries  in  it  to  break  a 
lance  with  Leibnitz  —  offering  a  refutation  of  the  scheme 
of  monads.  E.  was  not  a  metaphysician,  and  his  repu¬ 
tation  betrays  no  sufficient  comprehension  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  great  German  thinker.  D.  at  St.  Petersburg 
1783. 

Eu'lima.  n.  (Znol.)  A  genus  of  gaster- 
opodous  Motlusca  belonging  to  the  family 
Pyramidellidw,  and  containing  a  number 
of  species,  the  shells  of  which  are  small, 
white,  elongated,  with  an  entire  mouth,  and 
a  remarkable  polished  and  shining  exterior. 

The  operculum  is  small,  horny,  and  subspi¬ 
ral.  Several  species  inhabit  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  ;  others,  and  those  the  largest,  are 
found  in  India  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  while 
a  still  greater  number  are  found  fossil.  Fig. 

972  represents  the  species  E.  dolobrata,  of 
the  W.  Indie*. 


Eiilog  ic,  or  Eulogical,  a.  [L.  Lat.  eulogicus.]  Com 
taining  eulogy  or  praise ;  commendatory. 

Eulog'ically,  aclv.  In  a  manner  to  convey  praise. 

Etl'loffist,  n.  One  who  praises  or  commends  another. 

Elllog£iM'tic,  a.  Commendatory  ;  full  of  praise. 

Eulog'is't.ically,  adv.  With  commendation. 

Elllo'giUllI,  n.  [Gr .  eulngia.  See  Eulogy.]  Eulogy; 
praise ;  encomium  ;  a  speech  or  writing  in  commenda¬ 
tion  of  some  one.  ( 

Eulogize,  v.  a.  [Gr.  etdoge-o.]  To  speak  well  of;  tel 
praise ;  to  speak  or  write  in  commendation  of  another  > 
to  extol. 

Eulogy,  (u'lo-ji,)  n.  [Gr.  eulogia — eu,  and  logos,  a  say¬ 
ing  or  speaking;  Fr.  eloge.]  A  speaking  well  of;  a 
speech  or  writing  in  commendation  of  a  person  ;  praise; 
encomium ;  panegyric. 

Elilo'pllia,  n.  [Gr.  eulophos,  a  handsome  crest.]  (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  plants,  order  Orchidacece.  The  tubercular 
roots  of  E.  vera  and  E.  campestris  are  much  used  in 
India  for  the  preparation  of  the  nutritious  substance 
known  by  the  names  of  salep,  Salop,  and  saleop. 

Eu'lysite,  n.  (Min.)  A  gneissoid  rock  consisting  in 
part  of  augite  and  garnet,  at  Junaberg  in  Sweden. 

Eu'Iy  tite,  n.  (Min.)  A  silicate  of  bismuth  found  near 
Schneeberg,  Saxony,  and  near  Freiburg. 

Elilllip'lis,  a  herdsman  and  Stewart  of  Ulysses,  who 
recognized  his  master,  at  his  return  home  from  the 
Trojan  war,  after  twenty  years’  absence,  and  assisted 
him  in  removing  Penelope’s  suitors. 

Eu'iiianite,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Brookite,  q.  v. 

Eiimelus,  (u-me'lus,)  son  of  Admetus,  king  of  Pheras, 
went  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  had  the  fleetest  horses  in 
the  Grecian  army.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
games  appointed  in  honor  of  l’atroclus.  —  There  are 
others  of  this  name  in  ancient  history. 

Eiimeues,  (u'me-nees,)  king  of  Pergamus,  succeeded 
his  uncle  Philaeterus,  263  u.  c.,  and  reigned  22  years. — 
Eumknes  II.,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  succeeded  his 
father,  Attalus,  197  u.c.  He  assisted  the  Romans  against 
Antioclius  the  Great,  and  reigned  38  years.  — Both  of 
these  sovereigns  were  greatly  attached  to  learned  pur¬ 
suits,  and  the  latter  enriched  the  famous  library  of 
Pergamus,  which  had  been  founded  by  his  predecessors, 
in  intimation  of  the  Alexandrine  collection  of  the 
Ptolemies. 

Eii'ilienes,  a  Greek  commander,  and  accounted  the 
most  worthy  of  all  tho  officers  of  Alexander  to  succeed 
him  after  his  death.  He  conquered  Paphlagonia  and 
Cappadocia,  of  which  he  obtained  the  government,  till 
the  power  and  jealousy  of  Antigonus  obliged  him  to  re¬ 
tire.  He  then  joined  his  forces  to  those  of  Perdiccas, 
and  defeated  Craterus  and  Neoptolemus.  He  W'as  put 
to  death  by  order  of  Antigonus,  531  B.  C.  The  latter, 
however,  honored  liis  remains  with  a  splendid  funeral, 
and  conveyed  his  ashes  to  his  wife  and  family  at  Cappa¬ 
docia. 

Eiunen'idie,  n.pl.  (Zool.)  Same  as  Vespari,e,  q.  v. 

Eiimeiiides.  (u- men1  e-dees.)  [Gr.,  the  well-minded,  or 
benign  goddesses.]  (Myth.)  The  euphemistic  name 
given  to  the  Erinyes,  q.  v.  By  later  poets,  the  name 
w-as  confined  to  the  three  sisters  commonly  known  as  the 
Furies  —  Allecto,  Megsera,  and  Tisiphone. 

Euino'nia,  n.  (Astron.)  An  asteroid  discovered  by 
De  Gaspariel,  in  1851.  It  is  the  15th  in  order  of  dis¬ 
covery. 

Eumlo  morando  et  reileu ndo.  [Lat.,  going,  re¬ 
maining,  and  returning.]  (Law.)  This  phrase  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  cases  where  a  person,  either  as  party,  a  wit¬ 
ness,  or  one  acting  in  some  other  capacity,  as  an  elector, 
is  privileged  from  arrest,  in  order  to  give  him  the  free¬ 
dom  necessary  to  the  performance  of  his  respective 
obligations,  to  signify  that  he  is  protected  from  arrest 
eurulo  morando  et  redeundo. 

EiiiiiicIi,  (u'nuk,)n.  [Fr  .eunuque;  Gr.  cure,  a  bed,  and 
eche.in,  to  have  the  care  of.]  Literally,  one  who  has  tho 
care  of  a  bed,  —  a  name  given  to  this  class  of  persons  in 
the  East,  from  their  being  intrusted  with  the  care  of 
the  women’s  apartment,  or  harems.  The  practice  is  of 
great  antiquity,  and  even  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  it 
was  carried  to  a  great  extent  among  the  Persians,  who 
not  merely  intrusted  the  care  of  their  wives  and  daugh¬ 
ters  to  eunuchs,  but  considered  them  as  more  trust¬ 
worthy  than  other  men.  The  practice  of  making  eu¬ 
nuchs  does  not  seem  to  have  prevailed  to  any  great 
extent  in  Greece  or  Rome;  but  during  the  Eastern  Em¬ 
pire  it  was  very  common,  and  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs 
was  one  of  the  most  important  functionaries  at  court. 
Zeal  for  religion  has  caused  many  persons  to  undergo 
this  operation.  As  early  as  the  3d  century,  there  arose 
a  class  of  enthusiasts,  who,  animated  by  the  example  of- 
Origen,  not  only  castrated  those  of  their  own  persuasion, 
but  even  all  persons  on  whom  they  could  lay  their 
hands.  Several  of  the  Christian  emperors  of  Rome  for¬ 
bade  the  practice  of  making  eunuchs;  and  Justinian 
imposed  a  law  of  retaliation  on  such  as  were  guilty  of 
such  inhumanity.  The  Council  of  Nice,  at  a  later  pe¬ 
riod,  excluded  trom  the  pale  of  the  church  all  who, 
from  whatever  cause,  made  eunuchs  of  themselves. 
The  practice  is  said  to  have  prevailed  in  Italy,  with  the 
view  of  preserving  the  voice  of  singers  for  the  operas 
of  Europe;  and  in  the  East,  at  the  present  day,  the  se¬ 
raglios  are  chiefly  guarded  by  eunuchs. 

Eu'n  ucliiNiii.  n.  The  state  of  being  a  eunuch. 

Emms,  (u'nus,)  a  Sicilian  slave,  who  inflamed  the  minds 
of  the  people  by  pretended  inspiration  and  enthusiasm. 
Oppression  and  misery  compelled  2,000  slaves  to  join 
his  cause,  and  he  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
50,000  men.  With  this  force  he  defeated  the  Roman 
armies,  till  Perpenna  forced  him  to  surrender  by  famine, 
and  he  and  the  greater  number  of  his  followers  were 
impaled  on  crosses,  132  b.  c. 
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Kuom'plialiis,  n,  [From  Or. eu,  wide,  omphalos,  umbil¬ 
icus.]  ( J‘al .)  A 
genus  of  fossil 
gasteropod  ous 
inollusca,  fam¬ 
ily  Turbinidce. 

Many  species 
have  been  de¬ 
scribed,  occur- 
ring  in  the 
lower  Silurian 
formation,  and 
consistingof  de¬ 
pressed  or  dis- 
coidal  shells  of 
consid  era  b  1  e 
size,  with  a  po-  Fig.  973. — euomphalcs  pentangulatus. 
lygonal  aper¬ 
ture,  and  a  very  wide  umbilicus. 

Enon'yinns,  n.  [Gr.  eu,  well,  and  onoma,  a  name.] 
{Hot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Celastraceie.  They  are 
erect  or  trailing  shrubs,  with  opposite  leaves.  The 
principal  American  species  are  E.  atropurpureus,  the 
Spindle-tree;  and  E.  Americanus,  the  Burning  Bush: 
they  are  found  E.  of  the  Mississippi  and  N.  as  far  as 
Canada.  In  France,  the  charcoal  prepared  from  E.  Euro- 
pteus  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder ; 
while  the  young  shoots,  in  a  charred  condition,  are  em¬ 
ployed  as  rough  crayons  for  sketching.  The  seeds  are 
stated  to  be  purgative  and  emetic,  and  also  to  be  poison¬ 
ous  to  sheep.  The  bark  of  the  E.  Ungues  can  be  used  as 
a  yellow  dye-stuff. 

Eu'osmite,  n.  (Min.)  A  hydrocarbon  found  in  clefts 
in  brown-coal  at  Baiershof,  Germany.  It  is  of  a  brown¬ 
ish-yellow  color,  looks  like  common  pitch,  and  has  an 
odor  between  that  of  rosin  and  camphor.  Hardness  1*5, 
gravity  1'2  to  15,  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Com¬ 
position  :  carbon,  81S9,  hydrogen,  1T73,  oxygen  6-38. 

llii  palliy,  n.  [Gr.  eupatheia —  eu,  and  epathos,  feeling, 
from  puscho,  to  suffer.  See  Paschal.]  Bight  feeling. 

Kupa'tor,  a  surname  given  to  many  of  the  Asiatic 
princes,  such  as  Mithridates,  <fcc. 

Eujmtoria,  or  lioslov.  (u-pa-tor'e-a,)  a  town  of 
Russia,  on  the  \V.  coast  of  Crimea,  65  m.  from  Perekop. 
It  was  occupied  by  the  French  and  English  armies  in 
1854.  and  successfully  defended  by  the  Turks  against  the 
Russi  ins  the  following  year.  Pop.  15,000. 

Ell]>  ito'riiiin.  n.  [derived  by  Linnaeus  from  Mithri- 
dates  Eupator,  who  first  used  it  as  a  counter-poison.] 
(Bit.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Asteraceee.  They  are 
perennial  herbs,  with  opposite  or  verticillate  leaves. 
Heads  corymbose.  Flowers  of  the  cyanic  series,  that  is, 
white,  blue,  red,  &c.,  never  yellow.  The  leaves  of  E. 
glutinnsum  constitute  a  sort  of  matico,  which  is  employed 
as  a  styptic.  E.  ayapana  and  per  foil  alum  are  employed 
as  antidotes  to  the  bites  of  venomous  reptiles.  There 
are  no  less  than  17  species  of  this  genus  in  America,  the 
most  familiar  of  which  are  E.  fistulosum,  the  Trumpet- 
weed;  E.  macutatum,  the  Spotted  Eupatorium;  E.rotun- 
difoliwn,  the  Iloarhound  ;  E.perfoliatum,  the  Thorough- 
wort,  or  Boneset;  E.  ageratoides,  the  nettle-leaved  Eupa¬ 
torium;  and  E.  aromaticum,  the  Aromatic  Eupatorium. 

Eu  pat  rill,  n.  [Gr.  eu,  well,  and  pater,  a  father.]  A 
person  who  is  well-born. 

Elipen,  (oi'pen.)  a  flourishing  manufacturing  town  of 
Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  Weeze,  10  m.  from  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  Manuf.  Woollens,  soap,  paper,  Ac.  Pop.  14,224, 

Eu'pppsy,  or  Eupep'sia.  n.  [Gr.  eupepsia  —  eu,  and 
pepsis,  digestion,  from  pessu,  pepto,  to  digest.]  (Med.) 
Good  digestion  or  concoction  in  the  stomach ;  good 
digestion. 

Enpep'tic,  a.  Having  good  digestion. 

Eiiplie'mia,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Preble  co.,  abt. 
57  m.  N.  of  Cincinnati. 

Etl'phcinism,  n.  [Fr.  euphemisms;  Gr.  euphemis- 
mos  —  eu,  and  phemi,  to  speak.]  A  speaking  well  or 
delicately;  a  representation  of  good  qualities. 

(Jihet.)  A  figure  by  which  a  delicate  word  or  expres¬ 
sion  is  substituted  for  one  which  is  offensive. 

Eiipliemis'tic,  or  Ecphemis'ticu.,  a.  Containing 
euphemism  ;  rendering  more  decent  or  delicate  in  ex¬ 
pression. 

Eii'plieuiize,  v.  a.  To  make  use  of  euphemistic  ex¬ 
pressions. 

Euplia'ii iatl,  n.  [Gr.  eu,  well,  and  phoneo,  to  sound.] 
(j Win.)  An  instrument  invented  by  P.  S.  &  G.  Grosli, 
of  Petersburg,  Pa.,  combining  the  tones  of  the  organ, 
clarinet,  horn,  bassoon,  and  violin. 

Etipliou'ic,  or  Euphonical,  a.  [Fr.  euphonique.]  Hav¬ 
ing  euphony  ;  agreeable  in  sound  ;  pleasing  to  the  ear. 

Etiphon'icoii,  n.  (Mus.)  A  kind  of  upright  pianoforte. 

Euptio'nious,  a.  [Gr.  euphonos,  sweet-voiced.]  Hav¬ 
ing  euphony;  agreeable  in  sound. 

Eiiplio'nioiisly.  ado.  With  euphony ;  harmoniously. 

Ell'pliouisin.  n.  An  agreeable  combination  of  sounds. 

Ell'pltonize,  v.  a.  To  make  euphonious  or  agreeable 
in  sound. 

En'ptionon,  n.  (Mus.)  An  instrument  invented  by 
Chladni  in  1790.  It  is  similar  in  tone  to  the  harmonica, 
and,  like  it,  the  tone  is  produced  from  the  sounding 
body  by  the  finger  direct,  without  mechanism,  and  is 
regulated  in  quality  and  effect  by  the  taste  and  feelings 
of  the  performer,  who  can  produce  tones  from  the  most 
delicate  pianissimo  to  fortissimo. 

Eu'plionous,  a.  Euphonical :  Euphonious. 

Eu'pliony,  n.  [Fr.  euphnnie;  Gr.  euphonia  —  eu,  and 
phone,  sound.]  An  agreeable  or  harmonious  sound;  an 
easy,  smooth  enunciation  of  sounds. 

Euplior’bia,  n.  [Named  after  Euphorbus,  physician 
to  Juba,  king  of  Mauritania.]  (Bot.)  The  typical  genus 
of  the  order  Euphorbiacea.  They  are  herbs  or  shrubs, 


with  milky  juice.  Leaves  generally  opposite,  sometimes 
wanting,  often  stipulate.  Involucre  axillary  or  subum- 
bellate.  The  genus  includes  about  300  species,  many 
of  which  have  valuable  properties.  The  acrid  resin 
commonly  known  as  gum  Euphorbium  is  the  produce 
of  certain  undetermined  species,  the  principal  of  which 
are  probably  E.  anliquorum.  canariensis,  and  officina- 
rum.  It  is  a  dangerous  cathartic,  emetic,  and  rubefa¬ 
cient,  and  produces  severe  inflammation  of  the  nostrils 
if  those  who  powder  it  do  not  guard  themselves  from 
the  dust.  It  is  produced  from  the  wounded  stems,  and 
collected  in  leather  bags.  In  India  it  is  said  to  be 
mixed  with  the  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds  Sessamum 
orientals,  and  employed  externally  in  rheumatic  affec¬ 
tions,  and  internally  in  cases  of  obstinate  constipation. 
The  Arabs  are  stated  to  make  up  violent  diuretic  pills 
by  rubbing  over  the  juice  of  the  species  E.  antiquorum 
with  flour;  their  camels,  however,  are  said  to  eat  the 
branches  of  the  plant  when  cooked.  The  juice  of  the 
species  E.  cereifnrmis,  heptagona,  and  virosa,  African 
plants,  furnish  the  Ethiopians  with  a  mortal  poison  for 
their  arrows ;  whilst  that  of  E.  cotinifolia  serves  the 
like  purpose  for  the  Brazilian  Indians.  The  species  E. 
hibernica  is  extensively  used  by  the  peasantry  of  Kerry 
for  the  purpose  of  stupefying  fish;  and  so  powerful  are 
its  properties  said  to  be,  that  a  small  kreel  or  basket 
filled  with  the  bruised  herb  suffices  to  stupefy  the  fish 
for  several  miles  down  the  river.  E.  hypericijolia,  the 
Spurge  or  Eyebright,  a  plant  of  tropical  America,  is 
astringent  and  somewhat  narcotic,  and  is  employed  in 
the  diarrhoea  of  children  and  as  a  vermifuge;  and  E. 
thymifolia  is  employed  for  a  like  purpose  in  India.  The 
root  of  E.  ipecacuanha,  the  Ipecac  Spurge,  is  said  to  be 
equal  to  the  true  ipecacuanha,  and  is  commonly  used  in 
the  United  States.  Another  species,  E.  cnrollata,  the 
Flowering  Spurge  (Fig.  974),  is  also  used  here  as  an 
emetic.  The  fruits  of  E.  lathyris,  the  Caper  Spurge  or 
Mole-tree,  are  sometimes  pickled  and  eaten,  instead  of 
ordinary  capers ;  but  although  the  process  of  pickling 
appears  to  destroy  in  a  great  measure  the  acrid  purga¬ 
tive  properties  which  the  fruits  possess  in  a  fresh  state, 


Fig.  974.  —  euphorbia  corollata. 
their  use  is  by  no  means  free  from  danger.  A  very  ac¬ 
tive  cathartic  oil  may  be  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  the 
caper-spurge.  The  leaves  of  E.  nerefolia  are  prescribed 
by  the  native  practitioners  of  India,  both  internally  as 
a  purge,  and  externally,  mixed  with  Margosa  oil,  in 
certain  cases  of  contracted  limb.  The  roots  of  E.  palus- 
tris  and  qtilosa  are  used  as  purgatives,  and  are  said  to 
have  proved  useful  in  hydrophobia.  Many  other  species 
are  purgative.  E.  tirucalli,  a  native  of  India,  is  com¬ 
mon  in  the  Madras  presidency,  and  makes  an  excellent 
hedge,  as  no  cattle  will  touch  its  leaves.  The  sap  of  E. 
phnsphorea  is  said  to  shine  with  a  phosphorescent  light 
in  the  forests  of  Brazil  on  warm  nights. 

Eupliorbia'eece,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Spurgewort  family, 
an  order  of  plants,  alliance  Euphorbiales.  Diag.  Definite 
suspended  and  inverted  ovules,  scattered  flowers,  and 
tricoccous  fruit.— They  are  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous 
plants,  generally  with  an  acrid  milky  juice.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  unisexual,  monoecious  or  dioecious,  axillary  or 
terminal,  sometimes  inclosed  in  a  calyx  like  involucre; 
aclilamydeous,  or  with  a  lobed  inferior  calyx,  having  on 
its  inside  glandular  or  scaly  appendages,  or  even  evident 
petals,  which  are  either  distinct  or  united.  The  anthers 
are  two-celled.  The  female  flowers  have  a  superior  ovary, 
which  is  either  elevated  upon  a  stalk  or  sessile  upon  the 
thalamus,  one-,  two-,  three-,  or  many-celled.  The  styles 
are  either  absent  or  corresponding  in  number  to  the 
cells  of  the  ovary,  entire  or  divided.  The  stigmas  are 
equal  in  number  to  the  cells  of  the  ovary,  or,  when  the 
styles  are  divided,  corresponding  in  number  to  their  di¬ 
visions;  the  ovules,  one  or  two  in  each  cell,  are  pended 
from  the  inner  angles  of  the  cell.  The  fruit  is  either 
dry,  when  its  parts  separate  from  each  other,  and  from 
the  axis,  usually  opening  with  elasticity,  or  succulent 
and  indehiseent.  Seeds  one  or  two  in  each  cell,  sus¬ 
pended,  often  with  an  aril  or  carunculate.  Embryo  in¬ 
closed  in  fleshy  albumen,  cotyledons  flat,  radicle  superior. 
The  plants  of  this  ord.  are  more  or  less  distributed  over 
the  globe,  but  are  especially  abundant  in  warm  regions, 
particularly  in  equinoctial  America.  Many  are  extreme¬ 
ly  poisonous,  the  poisonous  principle  being  contained  in 
the  milky  juice,  and  pervading  all  parts  of  the  plant 


more  or  less.  Many  have  been  employed  medicinally, 
as  rubefacients,  suppurants,  emetics,  diuretics,  and  ca¬ 
thartics.  Some,  as  cascarilla,  are  tonic,  aromatic,  and 
stimulant,  and  are  perfectly  devoid  of  any  acrid  or  poi¬ 
sonous  principle.  Others,  as  manihot,  yield  starch, 
which  is  largely  employed  for  food.  Caoutchouc  and 
resin  are  obtained  from  the  milky  juice  of  others.  The 
seeds  of  many  yield  oils,  either  of  a  bland  or  of  an  ir¬ 
ritating  nature.  A  few  of  the  fruits,  and  some  of  the 
roots,  are  said  to  be  eatable.  Timber  is  yielded  by  some, 
as  the  box  ;  and  dye-stuffs  by  others.  The  hairs  of  some 
are  stinging.  The  order  includes  191  genera  and  about 
2,500  species. 

Euplior'liialos,  n.pl.  (Bot.)  An  alliance  of  diclinous 
exogen  plants.  Diag.  Scattered  monodichlamydeous 
flowers,  superior  consolidated  carpels,  axile  placent®, 
and  a  large  embryo  surrounded  by  abundant  albumen. 
This  alliance  includes  the  orders  Euphorbiacete,  Scepacete , 
Call  it  richacea,  Empetraceie,  and  Nepenthaceie. 

Eliplior'lii  uni,  n.  (Med.)  An  acrid  gum-resin,  the 
product  of  Euphorbia  officinarum  and  other  species  ;  it 
is  virulently  purgative  and  emetic,  and  the  dust  of  it  is 
dangerously  stimulant  to  the  nose. 

Euplior'Inis,  a  famous  Trojan,  and  the  first  who 
wounded  Patroclus,  whom  Hector  killed.  Pythagoras, 
the  founder  of  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  af¬ 
firmed  that  he  himself  was  once  Euphorbus,  and  that 
his  soul  recollected  many  exploits  which  had  been  done 
while  it  animated  that  Trojan's  body. 

Euphrates,  (u'frai-tees,)  the  largest  river  in  Western 
Asia,  and,  with  the  Tigris,  forms  the  most  important 
river-system  of  that  quarter  of  the  world.  It  has  its 
source  in  the  heart  of  Armenia  in  two  branches  —  the 
Kara  Su  and  the  Murad,  of  which  the  former  rises  25 
m.  N.E.  of  Erzerum,  and  flows  S.W.  to  a  point  10  in.  N. 
of  Keban’  Ma’den,  where  it  is  met  by  the  Murad,  which 
rises  on  the  S.  slope  of  Ala  Tagil,  and  flows  W.S.W.  to 
the  point  of  confluence.  From  Keban’  Ma'den,  the  E. 
flows  in  a  general  southern  direction  towards  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  In  this  part  of  its  course  it  breaks  through 
the  Taurus,  and  flows  among  the  mountains  for  45  m., 
emerging  at  Sumeisat,  whence  it  continues  navigable  to 
the  sea —  a  distance  of  1,195  m.  After  passing  Samosta, 
it  changes  its  direction,  and  flowing  S.  separates  for  a 
considerable  distance  Mesopotamia  from  Syria  and  the 
deserts  of  Syrian  Arabia.  Curving  to  the  S.  E.,  it  flows 
on  without  receiving  any  important  tributaries  for  about 
700  m.,  until  it  is  joined  at  Kurnah  or  Kornah  by  the 
waters  of  the  Tigris.  From  Kurnah,  the  river,  taking 
the  name  of  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  continues  to  flow  in  a 
S.E.  direction,  until,  after  being  united  by  a  canal  with 
the  Karun  from  the  mountains  of  Persia,  it  empties 
itself,  by  several  arms,  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  90  m.  be¬ 
low  Kurnah.  The  total  length  of  the  E.  is  1,600  m.; 
the  area  drained  by  all  the  waters  which  enter  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf  by  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  is  108.000  m.;  and  the 
volume  of  water  discharged  by  it  is  401,010  cubic  feet 
per  second,  or  72,910  cubic  feet  more  than  that  discharged 
by  the  Danube  in  the  same  time.  The  average  width  of 
the  Shutt  el-Arab  is  upwards  of  600  feet ;  it  is  navigable 
in  mid-stream  for  vessels  of  500  tons.  The  water  of  the 
E.,  although  muddy,  is  not  unwholesome.  Its  inunda¬ 
tions,  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  snows,  take  place 
chiefly  from  the  beginning  of  March  till  the  end  of  May ; 
and  in  ancient  times,  when  canals  and  embankments 
regulated  these  inundations,  exercised  the  same  bene¬ 
ficial  effect  on  the  country  as  those  of  the  Nile  on  Egypt. 

Illi  pll II  ism,  n.  [Fr.  euphuisms,  from  Gr.  euphyes.  well¬ 
shaped,  goodly,  graceful,  elegant  —  eu,  nndphy-e,  growth, 
stature.]  (Lit.)  An  affected  style  of  speaking  and  writing, 
which  became  a  fashion  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth.  The  taste  of  an  age  which  was  gradually  becoming 
conscious  of  the  powers  of  the  English  language,  tended 
to  a  love  of  affected  conceits,  which  was  carried  to  absurd 
lengths  by  John  Lilly  in  his  Euphues  (Gr.,  graceful  <yr 
viitty).  The  extravagant  antitheses  and  illustrations  of 
this  worthless  book  were  received  with  delight  by  critics 
who  worshipped  the  “curious  invention”  of  the  author. 
This  style  lias  been  ridiculed  by  Shakspeare  and  Ben 
Jonson;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  imitations  introduced  into  his  romance  The  Mon- 
astery  preserve  little  of  their  real  character.  (Ilallam, 
Literature  of  Europe,  part  ii.  ch.  vii.) 

En  pli II is t .  n.  [Fr.  euphuiste;  Gr.  euphyes.]  (Bhet.) 
One  who  affects  excessive  refinement  and  elegance  of 
language. 

Eiiptiuitt'tic,  a.  Belonging  to  euphuism  or  euphuists. 

Eu'pliyllite,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  Mica,  q.  v. 

Eli'pion.  n.  [Gr.,  very  fat.]  (Chem.)  A  very  limpid 
liquid  which  stains  paper  like  oil,  and  which  exists  in 
the  tar  produced  during  the  destructive  distillation  of 
many  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  0'74,  and  it  boils  and  evaporates  at  340°.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  ether  and  alcohol. 
It  is  insipid  and  inodorous,  but  highly  inflammable. 

Euplas'i  ic,  a.  [Gr.  eu,  well,  and  plasso,  I  form.]  (Med.) 
Having  the  faculty  of  becoming  crganizable  in  a  high 
degree,  —  as  in  false  membrane  resulting  from  acute  in¬ 
flammation  in  a  healthy  person. 

— 7i.  The  organizable  matter  by  which  the  tissues  of  the 
body  are  renewed. 

Eu'poila,  n.  [Gr.,  well-footed.]  ( ZoSl .)  A  family  of 
coleopterous  in-ects.  deriving  their  name  from  the  great 
size  of  the  hinder  thighs  of  many  of  the  species.  They 
feed  on  the  stems  and  leaves  of  plants,  some  of  them 
on  aquatic  plants,  the  roots  of  which  afford  fooo  to  their 
larva).  The  body  is  oblong ;  the  antennas  filiform.  Some 
of  the  eupoda  are  among  the  most  splendid  of  tropical 
insects.  The  Crioceris  asparagi.  which  belongs  to  this 
family,  is  of  a  blue  color,  with  the  thorax  red,  and  the 
elytra  yellowish-white,  with  blue  markings  It  feeds 
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in  the  larvre  state  on  the  young  sprigs  of  asparagus, 
and  is  sometimes  so  abundant  as  to  do  considerable 
damage  to  the  garden. 

Eu'polis,  a  comic  poet  of  Athens,  who  severely  con¬ 
demned  the  vices  and  immoralities  of  his  age.  It  is  said 
that  he  had  composed  17  dramatic  pieces  at  the  age  of 
17.  Some  suppose  that  Alcibiades  put  Eupolis  to  death  | 
because  he  had  ridiculed  him  in  his  verses;  but  Suidas 
maintains  that  he  perished  in  a  sea-fight  between  the 
Athenians  and  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  Hellespont. 
Lived  in  the  5th  century  b.  c. 

Eupyr'cliroite,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  phosphate 
of  lime. 

Eupy'rian,  n.  [Gr.  eu,  and  pyr,  fire.]  A  term  applied 
to  several  contrivances  for  obtaining  instantaneous  light, 
such  as  iucifer-matches,  &c. 

Eli  rasian,  n.  [A  contraction  from  Europe  and  Asia.] 
A  descendant  of  an  European  born  in  Asia. 

Eure,  (nor,)  a  river  of  France,  rising  in  the  dep.  Orne, 
and  falling  into  the  Seine  near  Pont-de-l’Arche. 

Euro,  a  dep.  of  France,  comprising  the  E.  part  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  and  situate  on  the  sestuary  of  the  Seine;  Lat. 
between  48°  37'  and  49°  28'  N. ;  area,  2,414  sq.  m.  It  is 
divided  into  5  arrond.,  —  Evreux,  Louviers,  Les  Andelys, 
Bernay,  and  Pont-Audemer.  Cap.  Evreux.  Along  the 
Seine  the  soil  in  some  parts  is  sandy,  stony,  and  barren, 
but  the  greater  part  is  very  fertile.  The  chief  natural 
products  are  corn,  hemp,  flax,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  par¬ 
ticularly  apples  and  pears,  from  which  large  quantities 
of  cider  and  perry  are  made.  The  breeding  of  cattle, 
horses,  and  sheep  is  favored  by  extensive  meadows  and 
pasture-lands.  Iron  is  found  in  considerable  quantities. 
There  are  extensive  iron  and  copper  works  and  pin 
manufactories.  Cotton  goods,  cloth,  linen,  paper,  glass, 
and  stoneware  are  iikewise  manufactured. 

Eure-et-Eoir,  a  dep.  of  France,  formed  chiefly  from 
the  prov.  of  Orleanais,  bet.  Lat.  47°  57'  to  48°  55'  N.,  and 
Lon.  0°  47'  to  2°  E.;  area,  2,248  sq.  m.  It  is  watered 
mainly  by  the  Eure  in  the  N.  and  the  Loir  in  the  S.,  the 
two  rivers  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  This  dep.  lies 
on  the  water-shed  between  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the 
English  Channel.  It  is  in  general  level,  with  a  soil 
very  fertile.  In  the  forests  the  oak  and  birch  are  the 
prevailing  trees.  The  rivers,  none  of  which  are  navi¬ 
gable  in  this  dep.,  furnish  valuable  water-power  for  the 
numerous  mills  of  various  kinds  that  are  situated  on 
their  banks  Iron  is  the  only  mineral  found  and  worked 
to  any  great  extent;  but  the  chief  articles  of  trade  are 
corn,  flour,  and  wool.  The  dep.  is  divided  into  the  four 
arrond.  of  Chartres,  Chateau-dun,  Dreux,  and  Nogent- 
le-Rotrou,  with  the  town  of  Chartres  for  capital.  Pup. 
311,340. 

Eure'ka,  n.  [Gr.,  I  have  found  it.  See  Archimedes.] 
Discovery. 

Elire'Ua,  in  Alabama,  a  post-office  of  Talladega  oo. 

Eure'ka,  in  Arizona,  a  village  of  Yuma  co.,  on  the 
Colorado  river,  about  170  m.  S.W.  of  Prescott. 

Eure'ka,  in  California,  a  thriving  city,  cap.  of  Hum¬ 
boldt  co.,  on  Humboldt  Bay,  2  m.  from  Pacific  Ocean,  225 
m.  N.W.  of  Sacramento.  Has  2  railroads  and  steamboat 
connections ;  lumber  mills  and  other  industries ;  is  in  the 
redwood  forest  region.  Pop.  (1897)  about  8,450. 

—A  township  of  Nevada  co.,  containing  rich  gold  mines. 

Eure'ka,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Woodford  co., 
about  20  m.  E.  of  Peoria. 

Eure'ka,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Spencer  co., 
about  10  m.  W.  of  Rockport. 

Eure'ka,  in  Kansas,  a  city,  cap.  of  Greenwood  co.,  on 
A.,  T.  &  S.  F.  and  Mo.  Pac.  R.  Rs.,  48  m.  S.  of  Emporia. 
Has  a  large  shipping  trade  in  grain,  cattle,  &c.  Pup. 
(1897)  about  3,000. 

Eure'ka.  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Clinton  co. 

— A  township  of  Montcalm  co. 

Eure'ka.  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Dakota  co.,  about 
25  m.  S.  by  W.  of  St.  Paul. 

—A  villege  of  Nicollet  co.,  on  the  Minnesota  river,  about 
15  m.  S.W.  of  St.  Peter. 

Eure'ka.  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  St. Louis  co., 
about  30  m.  W.  by  S.  of  St.  Louis. 

Eure'ka,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Gallia  co. 

Eure'ka.  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Winnebago  co., 
on  Fox  river,  about  16  m.  W.  of  Oshkosh. 

Eure'ka  Springs,  in  Arkansas,  a  city,  cap.  of  Carroll 
co.,  85  m.  S.W.  of  Springfield,  Mo.  Has  valuable  min¬ 
eral  springs.  Pop.  (1897)  about  4,U00. 

Euripides,  (u-rip'i-dees,)  one  of  the  great  Greek  tragic 
poets,  was  b.  at  Salamis,  about  B.  c.  481.  According  to 
a  legend,  his  birth  took  place  on  the  very  day  of  the 
battle  of  Salamis.  He  was  taught  rhetoric  by  Prodicus, 
excelled  in  gymnastic  exercises,  studied  painting,  and 
applied  himself  to  physical  science  and  philosophy.  He 
was  a  disciple  of  Anaxagoras,  and  afterwards  of  Socrates. 
His  first  play  was  exhibited  B.  c.  455,  the  year  that  JEs- 
cliylus  died  ;  and  his  last  in  408.  He  soon  after  went  to 
the  court  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  in  406 
was  killed  by  the  king’s  hounds,  which  savagely  attacked 
him  in  a  lonely  place.  Euripides  was  of  a  serious  and 
speculative  turn,  could  not  believe  in  the  popular  my¬ 
thology,  yet  took  from  it  the  subjects  of  his  plays,  mak¬ 
ing  any  changes  to  adapt  them  to  his  purpose,  espe¬ 
cially  stripping  the  persons  of  all  ideal  greatness.  He 
brought  tragedy  down  to  the  level  of  every-day  life,  and 
painted  men  as  they  are,  not  as  they  ought  to  be.  He 
greatly  excelled  in  delineating  the  characters  and  hab¬ 
its  of  women,  and  the  workings  of  strong  passion. 
His  plays  abound  in  neat  quotable  sayings  applicable  to 
all  circumstances  of  human  life.  He  wrote  in  all  75,  or 
perhaps  92,  plays,  of  which  18  are  still  extant,  among 
which  the  most  admired  are  the  Alcestis,  Medea,  Ion, 
Hecuba,  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  and  lphigenia  in  Aulis. 
The  Cyclops  is  interesting  as  the  only  specimen  left  us  of 


what  was  called  the  satyric  drama.  To  E.  chiefly  was 
owing  the  introduction  of  the  prologue,  and  the  Deus 
ex  machina,  or  the  practice  of  solving  the  difficulties  of 
the  plot  by  direct  visible  interposition  of  a  god.  E.  was 
the  contemporary  and  rival  of  Sophocles,  and  was  one 
of  the  victims  of  the  satire  of  Aristophanes. 

Eu'riims,  Eu'ripos,  a  narrow  strait  separating  the 
island  of  Euba?a  from  the  coast  of  Boeotia.  The  flux 
and  reflux  of  its  tide,  continuing  regularly  for  18  or  19 
days,  and  becoming  stationary  for  the  remainder  of  the 
mouth,  was  a  matter  of  deep  inquiry  among  the  ancients. 

Eiiroc'lydon.  n.  [Gr.]  A  violent  wind,  mentioned 
in  Acts  xxvii.  The  name  seems  to  signify  a  storm  from 
the  east;  but  the  readings  vary  greatly,  and  among 
these  variations  occurs  the  form  evpasihoiv,  in  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  euro-uquilo,  the  north-east  wind. 

Euro'pa.  (Myth.)  The  daughter  of  Agenor  and  Tele- 
phassa,  and  sister  of  Cadmus  the  founder  of  Thebes. 
According  to  some  legends,  her  birthplace  was  in  Phoe¬ 
nicia.  Thence  she  was  carried  away  by  Zeus  or  Jupiter 
in  the  form  of  a  white  bull,  and  became  by  him,  in  Crete, 
the  mother  of  Minos,  Rhadamanthus,  and  iEacus. 

Europe  (yii'rop),  the  most  densely  peopled,  but,  with 
the  exception  of  Australasia,  the  smallest  of  the  divisions 
of  the  globe,  being  about  a  fifth  part  of  the  size  of  Asia 
or  America,  and  a  third  part  of  that  of  Africa.  E.  is 
mostly  situated  within  the  temperate  zone,  and  no  part 
of  her  surface  approaches  within  many  degrees  of  the 
intertropical  regions.  The  climate  is  therefore  rather 
inclined  to  cold ;  but  it  is  comparatively  temperate, 
and  is  neither  so  cold  in  winter  nor  so  hot  in  summer 
as  the  countries  in  the  corresponding  latitudes  of  Asia 
and  America,  so  that  while  comfortable  lodging  and 
warm  clothing  are  indispensable,  the  exertions  of  the 
inhabitants  are  not  impeded  by  the  too  great  intensity 
of  cold  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  heat  on  the  other.  The 
surface,  too,  of  the  country  is  infinitely  varied  and  pic¬ 
turesque,  aud  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  more  inter¬ 
sected  than  any  other  continent  by  great  arms  of  the 
sea,  supplying  facilities  to  internal  and  foreign  com¬ 
merce  that  are  all  but  wholly  denied  to  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Australasia,  and  only  enjoyed  in  an  equal  degree 
by  America.  The  soil  of  E.  also  seems  to  be  of  the 
quality  best  suited  to  stimulate  and  reward  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  husbandman;  for  though  it  is  nowhere 
so  fertile  as  to  produce  crops  without  laborious  dili¬ 
gence,  and  consequently  does  not  foster  indolence  or  a 
want  of  attention,  it  never  fails  liberally  to  reward 
the  efforts  of  the  industrious  and  skilful  cultivator. — 
Owing  to  its  peninsular  conformation,  the  present 
boundaries  of  E.  are  on  three  sides  easily  stated  :  its  W. 
shores  form  the  irregular  rim  of  the  great  basin  of  the 
North  Atlantic;  on  the  N.  it  lies  along  the  Arctic  Ocean  ; 
and  on  the  S.  it  is  separated  from  Africa  aud  Asia  by  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Black  Sea,  and 
their  connecting  straits.  Towards  the  E.,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  boundary  is  almost  purely  conventional:  the 
Ural  Mountains  may  be  regarded  as  furnishing  a  sort  of 
natural  barrier,  but  they  leave  a  considerable  gap  both 
towards  the  N.  and  the  S.  In  the  S.,  the  river  Ural  is 
usually  accepted  as  the  line  of  demarcation,  though  the 
plain  through  which  it  flows  is  perfectly  similar  on  both 
sides. — The  four  corners  of  E.  are  marked  by  the  mouth 
of  the  Kara  on  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  the  N.E.,  lat.  69°  N., 
Ion.  65°  E. ;  by  the  North  Cape  on  the  Arctic  Ocean  in 
the  N.W.,  lat.  71°  11'  N.,  Ion.  25°  50'  E. ;  by  Cape  Tarifa 
on  the  Atlantic,  in  the  S.W.,  lat.  36°  N.,  Ion.  5°  36'  W. ; 
and  by  Cape  Apsheron  on  the  Caspian  Sea  in  the  S.E., 
lat.  40°  12'  N.,  Ion.  50°  20'  E.  A  line  drawn  from  Cape 
St.  Vincent  in  Portugal  to  the  Ural  Mountains  near 
Ekaterinburg  has  a  length  of  3,293  m..  and  finds  its  cen¬ 
tre  in  the  W.  of  Russian  Poland.  From  the  mouth  of 
the  Kara  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ural  river  the  direct  dis¬ 
tance  is  1,600  m.,  but  the  boundary  line  has  a  length  of 
2,400  m. — The  total  coast-line  is  est.  at  19,820  m.,  of  which 
about  3,600  belong  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  8,390  to  the  At¬ 
lantic,  and  7,830  to  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean. 
— The  political  divisions  of  E.  in  1897,  with  their  areas 
and  populations  modified  by  recent  events,  as  the 
Franco-Prussiau  War  and  the  Berlin  Treaty  (q.v.),  were 
as  follows : — 


Area  in 

Pol.  Divisions. 

Gov't, 

English 
Sq.  Miles. 

Pop, 

Capitals. 

Russia  in  Europe 

Empire 

2.095.054 

91,212,888 

St.  Petersb  g. 

Germany  .  . 

Empire 

211,149 

52,250,394 

Berlin. 

Austria  &  Hung’y 
Bosnia,  Herzego- 

Empire 

240,456 

41,358,886 

Vienna. 

vina,  &c.  (occu¬ 
pied  by  Austria 

23,179 

1,404,000 

France  .  .  . 

Republic 

204,092 

38,228,989 

Paris. 

Gt.Brit.&  Ireland 

U.  K'g'm 

120,832 

39,134,166 

Loudon. 

Italy  .... 

Kingdom 

114,410 

31,102,833 

Rome. 

Spain  .  .  .  • 

Kingdom 

197.670 

17,974,323 

Madrid. 

Sweden*  Norway 

Kingd'ms 

293,848 

6,920,177 

(  Stockh'm  & 

(  Christiana. 

Belgium  .  .  . 

Kingdom 

11,373 

6,341.958 

Brussels. 

Roumania  .  .  . 

Kingdom 

48,307 

5  038,342 

Bucharest. 

Turkey  in  Europe 

Empire 

63,850 

4,785,545 

ConstantinTe 

Portugal  .  .  . 

Kingdom 

36.028 

5,049,729 

Lisbon. 

Netherlands  .  . 

Kingdom 

12.648 

4,859,451 

Amsterdam. 

Switzerland.  . 

Fed.  Rep. 

15.892 

2,986,848 

Berne. 

Denmark  .  .  . 

Kingdom 

14,124 

2,185,159 

Copenhagen. 

Bulgaria  .  .  . 

Princip’y 

38.560 

3.309,816 

Philippopoli*. 

Servia  .  .  .  . 

Princip’y 

18.750 

2,314.153 

Belgrade. 

Greece  .  .  . 

Kingdom 

25.014 

2,187,208 

Athens. 

Montenegro  .  . 

Princip’y 

3.630 

220,000 

Cettign6. 

Luxemburg  .  . 

Gr.  Duc'y 

1,706 

212,041 

Luxtmburg. 

Andorra  .  .  . 

Republic 

175 

6.000 

Andorra. 

Liechtenstein  . 

Princip'y 

70 

8.320 

Liechtenst’n. 

San  Marino  .  . 

Republic 

32 

8,200 

San  Marino. 

Monaco  .  .  . 

Princip'y 

8 

13.304 

Monaco. 

Totals  op  Europe  . 

3,790,857 

358,906,730 

Seas,  Gulfs,  Bays,  and  Channels.  The  Meditetranean, 
Baltic,  Black,  Irish,  North  and  White  seas,  Sea  of  Azof, 
Sea  of  Marmora,  and  German  Ocean.  In  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  are  the  gull's  of  Lyons  and  Venice,  or  Adriatic 
Sea;  in  the  Baltic  are  the  gulfs  of  Bothnia,  Finland, 
and  Riga,  the  SUager  Rack  in  the  North  Sea,  and  the 
Cattegat.  The  Bay  of  Biscay  is  in  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
principal  channels  are  the  English  and  St.  George’s. — 
Straits.  Dover.  Gibraltar,  Messina,  Bonifacio,  Constanti¬ 
nople,  Dardanelles,  Yenikale,  and  the  Great  and  Little 
Belts.  —  Capes.  Nordkyn  in  Lapland,  N.  Cape  on  the 
island  of  Mageroe,  the  Naze,  the  Land’s  End;  capes 
Wrath,  Clear,  Ortegal,  Finisterre,  Rocca,  St.  Vincent, 
Tarifa,  and  Matapan.  —  Islands.  The  principal  are 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
largest  in  Europe ;  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica.  Majorca, 
Minorca.  Malta,  Elba,  Candia,  and  Negropotite  in  the 
Mediterranean;  Zealand,  Fuuen,  RiigeD,  Laaland,  Fal- 
ster,  Bornholm,  and  Aland,  in  the  Baltic.  To  thess 
may  be  added  the  dreary  regions  of  Spitzbergen  and 
Nova  Zembla.  Iceland  we  have  assigned  to  America, 
as  more  properly  belonging  to  that  continent.  —  Moun¬ 
tains.  The  principal  ranges  are  the  Scandinavian,  sepa¬ 
rating  Sweden  from  Norway  in  the  N.,  and  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  Naze  to  the  North  Cape;  the  Alps,  the 
Pyrenees,  the  Apennines,  the  Carpathians,  and  the 
Balkan,  in  the  S.  In  the  Alps  are  Monts  Blanc  and 
Rosa,  the  highest  peaks  in  Europe  ;  in  the  Pyrenees  are 
Maladetta  and  Mont  Perdu  Some  of  the  peaks  of  the 
Carpathians  have  an  elevation  of  upwards  of  9.0C0  feet, 
as  have,  also,  those  of  the  Balkan.  Between  Europe  and 
Asia,  on  the  E.,  is  the  great  Uralian  chain,  and  on  the 
S.,  the  Caucasian,  culminating  in  Mount  Elburz,  18.493 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  —  Plains.  The  great 
plain  commences  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  ter¬ 
minates  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  on  the  E.  It  compre¬ 
hends  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  part  of  Den¬ 
mark,  the  N.  provinces  of  Germany,  and  a  large  portion 
of  Russia.  Indeed,  nearly  the  whole  of  European  Rus¬ 
sia  is  a  plain,  diversified  only  by  gentle  undulations. 
The  other  plains  are  those  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary, 
the  latter  with  an  area  of  40,060  sq.  m. — Hirers.  Tho 
Danube,  Volga,  Rhine,  Seine,  Dnieper,  Vistula,  Dniester, 
Don,  Dwina,  Oder,  Elbe,  Tagus,  Douro,  Guadalquiver, 
Loire,  Rhone,  Garonne.  The  longest  of  these  are  the 
Volga  and  the  Danube.  On  the  principal  islands  are 
the  Thames  in  England,  the  Shannon  in  Ireland,  and  the 
Clyde  in  Scotland.  —  Lakes.  The  principal  are  Ladoga, 
Onega,  Maggiore,  Como,  and  Garda,  in  Italy  ;  the  Peipus 
in  Russia;  the  1161)1161-,  Wetter,  and  Malar,  in  Sweden; 
with  the  less  extensive,  but  much  better  known  lakes 
of  Geneva  in  Switzerland,  Constance  between  Switzer¬ 
land  and  Germany,  and  Lough  Neagh  in  Ireland.  —  Cli¬ 
mate.  Temperate.  On  the  S.  the  continent  is  within  12°  of 
the  tropics;  and  on  the  N.  it  nowhere  reaches  the  line  of 
perpetual  congelation.  On  the  W.  coast  it  is  warmer 
than  on  its  east ;  and  under  the  same  latitudes,  the  east 
coast  of  N.  America  is  much  colder  than  the  west  coast 
of  Europe.  In  some  places  this  difference  has  been 
found  to  range  as  high  as  10°  of  latitude.- —  Vegetation. 
The  most  extensive  forests  are  those  of  Russia,  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Germany:  and  the  principal  trees  of  which 
they  consist  are  the  oak,  elm,  beech,  lime,  fir,  birch,  and 
chestnut.  The  kingdom  of  European  vegetation,  how¬ 
ever,  might  be  divided  into  four  zones :  the  first,  or  most 
northern,  being  that  of  the  birch  and  fir.  which  extends 
south  to  the  62d  degree  in  Russia;  the  second,  that  of 
the  oak  and  the  beech,  extending  from  this  limit  to  the 
48th  parallel;  the  third,  that  of  the  vine  and  chestnut, 
occupying  the  region  between  this  parallel  and  the  moun¬ 
tain  chains  of  the  south ;  the  fourth,  that  of  the  olive 
and  evergreen  woods,  comprehending  the  southern  pen¬ 
insulas. —  Zoology.  The  wild  animals  are  comparatively 
few;  they  are  the  bear,  wild  boar,  wolf,  lynx,  elk,  rein¬ 
deer,  chamois,  ibex,  wild  sheep,  and  wild  ox.  In  the 
great  forests  of  Germany  the  wolf,  wild  boar,  and  brow  n 
bear  are  still  met  with;  and  the  forests  of  Russia  and 
Poland  afford  shelter  to  the  elk.  The  chamois  and  ibex 
inhabit  the  mountains  of  the  Alps,  and  the  wild  c  x  is 
still  found  in  the  woods  of  Russia.  Wolves  are  still  nu¬ 
merous  in  Russia,  Hungary,  Ac.  The  domestic  animals 
are  everyw-here  the  same,  and  consist  of  the  horse, 
ox,  dog,  pig,  and  sheep  ;  the  ass  is  common  in  the  south 
countries.  The  birds,  though  mostly  destitute  ot  that 
gorgeous  richness  of  plumage  which  characterizes  those 
of  tropical  regions,  are  compensated  by  a  rat  e  brilliancy 
of  song.  The  principal  insects  are  silkworms,  bees, 
Spanish  flies,  gall-worms,  and  locusts.  Fish  abound  in 
the  seas  and  rivers,  and  are  of  great  value.  Serpents 
and  lizards  are  found  only  in  the  6outh.  —  Piod.  The 
principal  objects  of  culture  are  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley, 
and  potatoes,  in  the  north  and  middle  regions.  The  ap¬ 
ple,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  and  berries  of  various  kinds  are 
also  cultivated.  Rice,  the  olive,  the  orange,  and  the 
lemon  grow  to  the  south  of  the  great  mountain-range; 
and,  in  the  extreme  south,  the  date-palm,  sugar-enne, 
and  cotton-plant  are  cultivated.  The  vine  is  cultivated 
as  high  as  51°,  and  the  apple  to  55°. —  Minerals.  Gold, 
silver,  tin,  copper,  quicksilver,  lead,  iron.  zinc,  coal,  salt, 
and  marble.  In  the  precious  metals  Europeis  not  rich; 
but  with  the  useful  minerals,  as  coal,  iron,  tin,  and  cop¬ 
per,  she  is  abundantly  supplied.  Nearly  a  third  of  tho 
iron  made  use  of  in  Europe  is  supplied  by  England,  and 
almost  all  the  tin.  —  Pace.  Mostly  Circassian,  divided 
into  three  principal  families — the  Teutonic  in  the  north, 
the  Greek-Latin  in  the  south,  and  the  Sclavonic  in  the 
east.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  Finnish  family,  in  the 
N.  of  Russia;  the  Celtic,  in  Wales  and  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  ;  the  Basque,  in  Spain  ;  the  Turcoman,  in  Tur¬ 
key;  and  the  Tartar,  or  Mongolian  race,  in  the  N.  and 
S.E.  of  Russia.  —  Language.  The  Italian,  French,  Span- 
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EUROPE 


Andorra...  .F  5 
(Republic) 
Area... 175  sq.  m. 
Pop . 6,000 

Austria- 
Hungary..  X  4 
(Monarchy) 
Area, 

'.264,512  sq.  m. 
Pop . 42,604,977 

Belgium....  F  3 
(Kingdom) 
Area,  11,373  sq.m. 
Pop . 6,484,940 

British  Isles 
(Kingdom)  I)  2 
Area, 

120,979  sq.  m. 
Pop . 38,104,975 

Bulgaria. ..L  5 
v  Principality) 
Area,  37, 860  sq.m. 
Pop . 3,154,375 

Denmark...  H  2 
(Kingdom) 
Area,  15,289  sq.m. 
Pop . 2,185,159 

France . F  4 

(Republic) 

Area, 

204,092  sq,  m. 
Pop . 38,343,192 

Germany...  H  3 
(Empire) 
Area, 

211,168  sq.  m. 
Pop . 49,422,928 

Gibraltar. .E  6 
(Colony) 
Area,  1 9-10  sq.  m. 
Pop . 25,755 

Greece . K  6 

(Kingdom) 
Area,  25,041  sq.m. 
Pop . 2,187,203 

Italy . H§ 

(Kingdom) 

A  rpa 

114,410  sq.  m. 
Pop . 28,459,623 

Luxemburg  G  4 
(Grand  Duchy) 
Area... 993  sq.  m. 
Pop . 211,083 

Monaco . Go 

(Principality) 

Area . 8  sq.  m. 

Pop . 12,000 

Montenegro I 5 
(Principality) 
Area,  3,630  sq.  m. 
Pop .  236,000 

Netherlands 
(The)..G  3 
(Kingdom) 
Area,  12,618  sq.m. 
Pop _ 4,511,415 

Norway....  H  1 
(Kingdom) 
Area, 

124,445  6q.  m. 
Pop . 1,999,176 

Portugal.  ..D  6 
(Kingdom) 
Area,  32,528  sq.m. 
Pop . 4,306,554 

Roumania..  L0 
(Kingdom) 
Area, 48, 307  sq.m. 
Pop . 5,500,000 

Russia . N  2 

(Empire) 

Area, 

2,095,504  sq.  m. 
Pop . 99,323,191 

San  Marino  H  5 
(Republic) 

Area _ 32  sq.  m. 

Pop . 8,000 

Sbryia . K  5 

(Kingdom) 
Area, 19, 050  sq.  m. 
Pop . 2,157,477 

Spain . E  5 

(Kingdom) 

Area. 

197,670  sq.  m. 
Pop . 17,257,482 

Sweden . 1 1 

(Kingdom) 

\  fpfl 

172,876  sq.  m. 
Pop . 4,774,409 

Switzerland 
(Republic)  _G  4 
Area, 

15,976  sq.  m. 
Pop . 2,933,612 

Turkey . K  5 

(Empire) 

Area, 

61,200  sq.  in. 
Pop . 4,790,000 


EUEY 


EUST 


EUXE 
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Ish,  and  Portuguese,  which  are  partly  a  corruption  of 
the  Latin;  the  German,  flemish,  Dutch,  Swedish.  Dan¬ 
ish,  and  English,  which  proceed  from  the  Teutonic  ;  the 
Sclavonic,  which  predominates  in  the  language  of  Po¬ 
land,  Russia,  Bohemia,  and  a  great  part  of  Turkey  in 
Europe;  the  Celtic,  of  which  there  are  dialects  in  Wales, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  the  N.W.  of  France,  and  Lapland; 
the  modern  Greek,  and  some  others. —  Bel.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants,  however  divided  into  sects,  are  all  Christians,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Turks,  and  scattered  settlements  of 
Jews.  The  Christians  in  Europe  are  composed  of  three 
great  bodies  —  the  Catholics,  the  Protestants,  and  the 
Greek  Church.  —  Hist.  According  to  the  mythology  of 
the  poets,  Europe  received  its  name  from  Europa,  who 
was  carried  there  by  Jupiter.  Boehart  derives  the  name 
from  the  Phoenician  urappa,  which  he  makes  equivalent 
to  the  Greek  leukoprosopos,  of  a  white  or  fair  aspect: 
and  considers  it  as  applying  to  the  continent  of  E.,  from 
the  fairer  visages  and  complexions  of  its  inhabitants. 
M.  Gebelin,  on  the  other  hand,  deduces  the  word  from 
the  Hebrew  ereb,  west,  as  indicating  the  country  lying 
in  that  direction  from  Asia.  The  first  inhabitants  of 
Europe  came  from  Asia;  and  during  the  period  when 
large  and  powerful  empires  flourished  in  that  quarter 
of  the  globe,  E.  remained  for  a  length  of  time  plunged 
in  barbarism.  Greece  first  emerged  from  this  barbaric 
state,  and  soon  attained  a  high  degree  of  civilization, 
at  the  same  time  spreading  her  colonies  over  southern 
Italy,  as  well  as  on  the  coasts  of  Gaul  and  Spain.  In 
the  8th  century  b.  c.,  Rome  was  founded,  and,  by  de¬ 
grees,  conquered  the  whole  of  Italy,  finally  extending 
her  dominion  over  nearly  all  E .,  with  the  exception  of 
its  more  northern  nations.  Alter  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  the  barbarians,  coming  for  some  part  from  Asia, 
overran  Europe,  and  for  many  ages  after  their  advent 
there  existed  on  the  continent  an  entire  anarchy.  The 
empire  of  the  Visigoths  was  formed  in  Spain,  that  of 
the  Franks  in  Gaul,  the  Lombards  in  Italy,  the  Saxons 
in  the  north  of  Germany,  the  Avari  in  the  south,  and, 
afterwards  the  Saxons  and  Angles,  or  Anglo-Saxons,  in 
Britain.  The  Greek  empire  at  Constantinople,  the  only 
remnant  of  the  Roman  domination,  subsisted,  neverthe¬ 
less,  in  eastern  E  About  the  year  800  A. D.,  the  great 
conqueror  and  administrator,  Charlemagne,  moulded, 
for  a  time,  the  heterogeneous  mass  into  one  vast  em¬ 
pire,  embracing  the  greater  part  of  western  E.  His  suc¬ 
cessors  were  unable  to  hold  together  what  the  genius 
of  their  ancestor  had  formed;  and  from  the  ruins  of 
his  large  possessions  arose  the  separate  kingdoms  of 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Lorraine,  Provence,  Burgundy, 
&c.  In  the  10th  century,  the  great  nations  of  the  North 
came  forth  from  their  obscurity,  and  Russia,  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Denmark  took  rank  as  European  powers, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  Moors,  who  had  invaded  and 
held  the  fairest  portions  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  from 
the  8  th  century  till  this  period,  began  to  retire  before  the 
Christian  kings  of  Leon,  Castile,  Aragon,  and  Portugal. 
At  length,  in  the  loth  century,  on  the  taking  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  by  the  Turks,  1453,  all  the  great  states  of 
Europe  may  be  considered  to  have  been  founded.  In  the 
16th  century,  the  United  Netherlands  detached  them¬ 
selves  from  the  Spanish  crown,  and  the  Prussian  mon¬ 
archy  was  not  formed  until  the  18th.  The  general  war 
which  broke  out  on  the  French  revolution  of  1789, 
changed,  for  a  time,  the  aspect  of  the  continent,  Na¬ 
poleon  I.  being  everywhere  victorious.  After  the  fall 
of  his  empire,  the  old  order  of  things  was  in  a  great 
measure  re-established.  The  territories  of  the  various 
states,  as  fixed  by  the  treaties  of  1815,  are  those  which 
now  subsist,  with  the  exceptions  below  noted.  In  1827 
Greece  separated  from  the  Turkish  empire.  In  1831,  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  was  divided  into  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Belgium  and  of  Holland.  In  1859,  with  the 
assistance  of  France,  the  Italians  drove  Austria  out  of 
Lombardy,  and  in  1861  the  kingdom  of  Italy  was  con¬ 
stituted.  In  1864  the  Danish  prov.  of  Schleswig-Hol¬ 
stein  became  a  German  prov.  By  the  treaty  of  Prague. 
1866,  Austria  ceded  the  Vetietia  to  Italy,  and  recognized 
the  German  Confederation  constituted  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Prussia.  By  the  treaty  of  May  10,  1871,  Franct 
ceded  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  Germany,  and  the  same 
year  the  king  of  Prussia  became  Emperor  of  Germany. 
In  1878  Turkey  lost  a  large  portion  of  its  possessions  in 
Europe  (see  Berlin  Treaty),  and  besides  ceded  Cyprus 
to  England.  In  1881  the  new  boundary  between  Greece 
and  Turkey  was  established.  See  Greece;  Turkey. 

European,  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to  Europe,  or  to 
its  inhabitants. 

— n.  A  native  of  Europe. 

Enrope'antsin,  n.  Quality  of  being  European. 

Hu rope  au ize,  v.  a.  To  cause  to  become  like  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  in  manners  or  character;  to  habituate  or  accus¬ 
tom  to  European  usages ;  to  cause  to  become  natural¬ 
ized  or  domesticated  in  Europe. 

Euro'tas.  (Anc.  Geng.)  The  name  of  an  ancient  river 
in  Greece.  The  Spartans  gave  it  divine  honors.  Its 
modern  name  is  Vasili. 

Eli'nis,  n.  The  east  wind. 

Eury'ale.  n.  (Bot.)  A  gen.  of  plants,  ord .Nymphieace.se. 
E.  ferox  is  a  water-lily  with  small  red  or  violet-colored 
flowers,  leaves  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  the  leaf-stalk 
and  calyces  covered  with  stiff  prickles;  native  of  India 
and  China.  The  fruit  is  round,  soft,  pulpy,  the  size  of  a 
small  orange,  composed  of  a  number  of  carpels,  and  con- 
taining  round  black  seeds  as  large  as  peas,  which  are 
full  of  a  nutritious  farina,  and  eaten  roasted.  The  root 
contains  starch,  which  may  be  used  for  food,  or  be  itself 
eaten.  It  is  said  to  have  been  in  cultivation  in  China 
for  upwards  of  3,000  years. — (Zoiil.)  See  top  of  next  col. 

Enryc'eroiis.  a.  [Gr.  eurus,  broad,  and  kerus,  a  horn.] 
That  has  a  broad  horn. 


(Zoiil.)  A  remarkable  genus  of  radiate  animals,  fam 
ily  A  s  ter  i  ad  it, 
or  Star-fishes,  in 
which  each  di¬ 
vision  of  the  rays 
is  branched  again 
and  again,  so  that 
the  whole  resem¬ 
bles  a  bunch  of 
serpents  tails. 

Fig.97  5  represents 
the  whole  of  the 
body,  with  only 
two  of  the  rays 
given  in  detail. 

They  are  some¬ 
times  known  by 
the  name  of  Me¬ 
dusa' s  h  e  it  < l  s. 

These  little, 
branches  must  be 
of  singular  use  to 
the  animal  in  se¬ 
curing  its  prey. 

E  ii  r  y  die  e. 

(Myth.)  See  Or-  Fig.Qlb.  —  euryale  verrucosum. 
PHEUS.  gee  also  Fig.  1995. 

Eurys'ttienes,  a  son  of  Aristodemus,  who  lived  in  per¬ 
petual  dissension  with  his  twin-brother  Erodes,  while 
they  both  sat  on  the  Spartan  throne.  It  was  unknown 
which  of  tlie  two  was  born  first ;  the  mother,  who  wished 
to  see  both  her  sons  raised  to  the  throne,  refused  to  de¬ 
clare  it,  and  they  were  appointed  joint  kings  of  Sparta, 
by  order  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  1102  B.  c.  The  descend¬ 
ants  of  Eurystlienes  were  called  Eurysthenidas, and  those 
of  1’roclcs,  l’roclidae.  Eurysthenes  had  a  son  called  Agis, 
who  succeeded  him.  His  descendants  were  called  Agidae. 
There  sat  on  the  throne  of  Sparta  31  kings  of  the  family 
of  Eurysthenes,  and  only  24  of  the  Proclidse.  The  for¬ 
mer  were  the  more  illustrious. 

Eiirys'dii'ilS,  a  king  of  Argos  and  Mycenae,  whose 
birth  was  hastened  by  Juno  two  months,  that  he  might 
come  into  the  world  before  Hercules,  the  son  of  Alc- 
mena,  as  the  younger  of  the  two  was  doomed,  by  order 
of  Jupiter,  to  be  subservient  to  the  will  of  the  other. 
This  natural  right  was  cruelly  exercised  by  Eurystheus, 
who  imposed  upon  Hercules  the  most  dangerous  enter¬ 
prises,  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  twelve  labors  of 
Hercules.  See  Alcmena. 

Eli ryt limy,  (u’rith-me,)  n.  [Gr .  eurythmia —  eu,  and 
rythmos,  measure,  proportion,  or  symmetry  of  parts. 
See  Rhythm.]  Good  rhythm,  time,  or  proportion;  ease, 
majesty,  and  elegance  of  the  parts  of  a  body,  arising 
from  just  proportions. 

(Med.)  Regularity  of  pulse. 

Etisc'lrian,  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  follower  of  Eusebius,  q.  v.; 
an  Arian. 

Euse'bius,  Pamphili,  (t.  e.  the  friend  of  Pamphilus,) 
the  father  of  ecclesiastical  history,  B.  at  Cesarea  about 
270.  Pamphilus  was  his  earliest  friend  in  Cesarea,  and 
gave  the  young  student  access  to  the  large  library  which 
he  had  collected.  Pamphilus  was  at  length  imprisoned, 
and  Eusebius  remained  his  attached  and  inseparable 
companion.  And  when  the  prisoner  suffered  martyrdom 
under  Galerius,  in  309,  Eusebius  fled  first  to  Tyre,  and 
then  to  Egypt.  On  his  return,  about  314,  he  was  made 
bishop  of  his  native  city,  and  continued  in  that  diocese 
till  his  death.  In  the  year  325  he  attended  the  Council 
of  Nice,  and  delivered  a  formal  address  to  the  emperor. 
The  Nicene  creed,  which  condemned  Arianism,  was  in 
its  earliest  draught  composed  by  him;  but  he  scrupled 
at  length  to  subscribe  to  it,  after  several  important  verbal 
alterations  had  been  made  upon  it.  His  caution  and 
moderation  afterwards  subjected  him  to  the  charge  of 
that  very  heresy  which  the  Nicette  council  had  been 
summoned  to  confute.  His  views  on  the  Trinity  ap¬ 
proached  those  of  Origen,  and  he  seems  to  have  held  a 
species  of  subordination  among  the  persons  of  the  God¬ 
head,  which  was  incompatible  with  a  consistent  belief 
in  the  supreme  deity  of  the  Son.  At  the  Council  of  Tyre, 
in  335,  he  joined  in  deposing  Athanasius  on  a  charge  of 
contumacy.  Prior  to  this  period,  in  330,  he  was  offered 
the  patriarchate  of  Antioch,  but  refused  it;  and  he  died 
about  the  year  340.  Eusebius  was  a  divine  of  great  learn¬ 
ing,  accomplishments,  and  industry.  Not  a  few  of  his 
numerous  works  have  been  preserved,  which  have  been 
of  great  service  to  theology,  especially  to  church  history. 
His  Prseparatio  Evangelica,  in  fifteen  books,  was,  as  its 
title  implies,  intended  to  prepare  the  pagan  mind  for  the 
reception  of  Christianity,  by  showing  the  vast  inferior¬ 
ity  of  other  religions;  and  his  Demonstratio  Evangelica, 
in  twenty  books,  of  which  ten  ha  ve  been  preserved,  was 
meant  for  the  Jewish  mind,  and  as  a  positive  evidence 
for  Christianity,  especially  in  its  connection  with  the 
oracles  and  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament.  His  His- 
toria  Ecclesiastica,  in  ten  books,  reaches  from  the  birth 
of  Christ  to  the  defeat  of  Licinius  in  324.  and  is  an  im¬ 
portant  and  valuable  record.  Besides  his  Life  of  Con¬ 
stantine ,  his  Oration  in  praise  of  the  same  emperor,  his 
Onomasticon,  his  tract  against  Ilierocles,  and  his  Elope 
on  the  martyrs,  we  have  his  Chronicon,  a  Latin  version 
of  the  second  part  of  which,  by  Jerome,  has  been  long 
known.  But  an  Armenian  version  of  the  whole  work  was 
found  some  years  ago,  and  published  at  Venice  in  1818  ; 
other  discoveries  have  been  made  by  the  famous  Angelo 
Mai.  The  Tlieophania,  another  treatise  of  Eusebius,  was 
discovered  in  aSyrian  version,  by  Mr.  Tattam,  in  an  Egyp¬ 
tian  monastery,  and  has  been  translated  into  English. 

Eiista'chian  Tube,  n.  (Anat.)  The  name  given,  after 
the  Italian  anatomist  Eustachius,  to  thecommunication 
existing  between  the  ear  and  the  mouth.  It  begins  in 


the  anterior  part  of  the  tympanum,  and  runs  in  a  bony 
canal  forwards  and  inwards,  terminating  with  the  pe¬ 
trous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  It  then  proceeds, 
partly  cartilaginous  and  partly  membranous,  gradually 
enlarging  to  its  termination  behind  the  soft  palate  (see 
Fig.  896).  It  is  through  this  tube  of  communication  with 
the  ear  that  persons  who  have  a  perforated  tympanum 
blow  tobacco-smoke.  When  the  Eustachian  tube  is 
stopped  or  obliterated,  it  produces  deafness. 

Euttta'cliiaii  Valve,  n.  (Anat.)  A  semilinear,  mem¬ 
branous  valve,  which  separates  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart  from  the  inferior  vena  cava,  first  described  by 
Eustachius. 

Eusta'etiiiis,  or  Eiistacliio,  Bartolomeo,  an  emi¬ 
nent  Italian  physician  of  the  16th  century.  He  settled 
at  Rome,  where  he  formed  his  anatomical  tables,  and 
made  several  important  discoveries,  among  which  is  the 
Eustachian  lube,  q.  v.  Boerhaave  published  this  author's 
Opuscula  Anatomica  in  1707.  D.  1570. 

Eusta'tius,  or  Eusta'tia,  (St.,)  one  of  the  Dutch 
Leeward  Caribbee  Islands,  in  the  W.  Indies,  10  m.  from 
St.  Christopher’s ;  area,  190  sq.m.  It  rises  out  of  the 
ocean  in  the  form  of  a  huge,  volcanic,  pyramidal  rock, 
tapering  to  its  summit,  and,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  is 
one  of  the  finest  and  best  cultivated  islands  of  all  the 
Caribbees.  Pop.  3,000. 

Eu'style,  n.  [Gr.  eustylos,  from  eu,  well,  and  stylos,  a 
column.]  (Arch.)  The  intercolumnialion  or  space  be¬ 
tween  columns,  which,  as  the  name  imports,  was  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  beautiful,  beiug  two  diameters  and  a 
quarter  of  the  column  in  width. 

Eu'synchite,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Dechenite  (q.  v.). 

Eu'taw.  in  Alabama,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Greene  co., 
about  100  in.  W.N.W.  of  Montgomery. 

Eu  taw.  in  Mississippi,  a  post-office  of  Bolivar  co. 

Eutaw  Initially.  See  Utah. 

EutawT  Springs,  in  S,  Carolina,  a  small  tributary  of 
the  Santee  river,  in  Charleston  co.  A  battle  was  fought 
on  the  banks  of  this  stream  in  1781,  between  about  2,000 
Americans  under  Gen.  Greene,  and  about  2,300  British 
under  Col.  Stuart.  The  latter  were  defeated  and  driven 
from  their  camp;  but  the  American  soldiers  in  their 
search  for  plunder  becoming  disorganized  and  scattered, 
the  British  returned  and  Greene  was  compelled  to  retire. 
In  the  night,  however,  the  British  retreated  toward 
Charleston,  leaving  138  killed  and  wounded,  and  about 
500  prisoners.  The  Americans  lost  about  550  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing. 

En'terpe.  (Myth.)  One  of  the 
Muses,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 
Mnemosyne.  She  presided  over 
music,  and  was  looked  upon  as 
the  inventress  of  the  flute.  She 
is  represented  as  crowned  with 
flowers,  and  holding  a  flute  in 
her  hands. 

(Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Palmace.se.  The  species 
E.  montana  is  one  of  the  Cab¬ 
bage-palms,  so  called  because  the 
young  leaf-buds  are  boiled  and 
eaten  like  cabbage.  From  the 
fruits  of  other  species,  particu¬ 
larly  E.  assai  and  edulis,  pleas¬ 
ant  beverages  are  prepared. 

Euter'pean,  a.  Relating  to 
Euterpe,  or  to  an  association  for 
the  practice  of  music. 

Eutliana'sia.  Eu  t  lianasy , 
n.  [From  Gr.  eu,  well,  and  tha- 
natos,  death.]  Literally,  an  easy 
death.  By  political  writers  it  is 
employed  in  various  senses  to  in¬ 
dicate  such  peculiar  theories  as 
have  the  best  tendency  to  up-  Fig.  976.— EUTERPE, 
hold  the  state  or  disentangle  it 

from  difficulties.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  maintained 
that  the  issue  of  inconvertible  paper-money  is  the  true 
euthanasia  of  public  debts  in  modern  countries. 

Eiit  ropli'ic,  n.  [From  Gr.  eu,  well,  and  trophe,  nour¬ 
ishment.]  (Med.)  A  term  introduced  for  an  agent 
whose  action  is  exerted  on  the  system  of  nutrition,  with¬ 
out  necessarily  occasioning  manifest  increase  of  any  of 
the  secretions.  The  chief  eutrophics  are  ■ — mercurials, 
the  preparations  of  iodine,  bromine,  cod-liier  oil.  the 
preparations  ol  gold  and  silver,  sulphur,  sugar,  and  sar¬ 
saparilla. 

Eu'tropliy,  n.  (Mcdi)  A  good  state  of  nutrition. 

Eu'lyclieti,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Eutychians, 
q.  v. 

Eutych'iamsni,  n.  The  system  or  doctrines  of  Eu- 
tyches. 

Eu  t y  I'li  i ans.  n.pl.  (Eccl.  Hist )  A  religious  sect  of 
the  5th  century,  named  after  their  founder  Eutyches, 
abbot  of  a  monastery  in  Constantinople.  They  were 
marked  by  the  vehemence  of  their  opposition  to  the 
heresy  of  the  Nestorians.  The  latter  had  asserted  the 
distinctness  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ;  the  E.  fell 
into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  held  that  the  human 
nature  of  Christ  tvas  absorbed  in  the  divine,  and  that 
his  body  had  no  real  existence.  Their  views  were  con¬ 
demned  in  a  synod  held  at  Constantinople,  in  448,  by 
Flavian,  patriarch  of  that  city,  and  Eutyches  deposed: 
but  this  decision  tvas  controverted  by  another  council 
held  at  Ephesus  the  following  year  Eutychianism, 
however,  was  finally  condemned  in  451,  at  the  general 
council  of  Chalcedon.  which  declared  “that  in  Christ 
two  distinct  natures  were  united  in  one  person,  and  that 
without  any  change,  mixture,  or  confusion.” 

Eux'enite,  n.  (Min.)  A  rare  mineral  found  in  Nor¬ 
way.  It  is  a  colurabo-tantalate,  containing  titanic  acid, 
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yttrium,  and  uranium.  Color,  brownish-black  ;  hard¬ 
ness,  6'5  ;  sp.  gr.  4’60  to  4  99. 

Eux'ine,  n.  [Gr.  euxinos,  hospitable.]  The  name 
given  by  the  ancients  to  the  Black  Sea  (q.  v.). 

Eii'zolitli,  Eu'zolile,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  Stil- 
bite  (q.  V.). 

E'VJl.  in  Alabama ,  a  post-office  of  Morgan  co. 

Evac'uant,  a.  [Lat.  evacuans.  Sue  Evacuate.  J  (Mai.) 
Emptying;  freeing  from;  purgative;  cathartic. 

— n.  ( Med  )  A  medium  which  promotes  evacuation  ;  a 
cathartic. 

Evac'uate,  v.  a.  [Fr .  (vacuer  ;  I,at.  e vacua,  evacuatus 
— e,  ex,  and  vacuo,  to  empty,  from  vaco.  See  Vacant.]  To 
empty  out;  to  make  empty;  to  throw  or  draw  out  the 
contents  of;  to  free  from  anything  contained  ;  to  eject; 
to  void;  to  empty;  to  quit;  to  withdraw  from  a  place. 

Evac'uated,  p.  a.  Emptied  ;  cleared;  freed  from  the 
contents;  quitted;  ejected;  discharged;  vacated. 

Evacuation,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  evacuatio .]  Act 
of  emptying  or  clearing  of  the  contents. 

• — Discharge  of  any  matter  by  the  natural  passages  of  the 
body,  or  by  an  artificial  opening. 

(Mil.)  The  act  of  quitting  or  withdrawing  from  a  place. 

Evac'uative,  a.  (Med.)  That  evacuates ;  purgative; 
cathartic. 

Evac'ttalor,  n.  [L.  Lat.  evacuator .]  One  who  evacu¬ 
ates  or  makes  void. 

Evade',  v.  n.  [Fr.  (voder ;  Lat.  ev ado  —  e,  ex,  and  vado, 
to  go  or  walk  hastily,  akin  to  Gr.  baino,  to  go  ;  badizo, 
to  go  or  walk  slowly ;  Ileb.  bo,  to  go  or  come  in,  to 
enter ;  Sansk.  vach,  to  go.J  To  go  out  or  away  hastily; 
to  go  forth  ;  to  get  or  slip  away  ;  to  escape;  to  attempt 
to  escape  ;  to  practise  artifice  or  sophistry  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  eluding ;  to  prevaricate  ;  to  equivocate  ;  to 
shuffle. 

— v.  a.  To  traverse  or  pass  over;  to  avoid  by  dexterity; 
to  avoid  or  escape  by  artifice  or  stratagem ;  to  slip 
away  from ;  to  elude  by  subterfuge,  sophistry,  address, 
or  ingenuity  ;  to  escape;  to  baffle. 

Evad'iblc,  a.  That  may  be  evaded. 

Evag'a'tion,  n.  [Lat .evagatio;  evagor,  to  roam  about.] 
The  act  of  wandering  ;  excursion;  deviation. 

Evajgina'tion,  n.  [Lat.  e,  and  vagina,  a  sheath.]  The 
act  of  unsheathing. 

Evag'oras.  a  Greek  historian,  who  wrote  a  History  of 
Egypt,  the  Life  of  Tamagenes,  and  other  works.  Lived 
in  the  1st  century,  a.  D. 

Evaluation,  n.  Same  as  Valuation,  q.  v. 

Evau'dcr,  an  adventurer,  who  went  from  Arcadia  to 
Italy,  and  drove  the  aborigines  from  their  ancient  pos¬ 
sessions,  and  reigned  in  that  part  of  the  country  where 
Rome  was  afterwards  founded.  He  gave  -Eneas  assist¬ 
ance  against  the  Rutuli,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
his  hospitality.  It  is  said  that  lie  first  brought  the 
Greek  alphabet  into  Italy,  and  introduced  there  the 
worship  of  the  Greek  deities.  He  was  honored  as  a 
god  after  death,  and  his  subjects  raised  him  an  altar  on 
Mount  Aventine.  —  A  philosopher  of  the  second  acad¬ 
emy,  who  flourished  215  B.  C. 

Evanesce',  r.  n.  [Lat.  evanesco .]  To  vanish;  to  dis¬ 
appear. 

Evanes'cence,  n.  [From  Lat.  evanescens,  from  eva- 
nesco  —  e,  ex,  and  vanesco,  from  vanus,  empty,  void,  va¬ 
cant.  See  Vanish.]  A  vanishing  away ;  a  waning  or 
decreasing;  a  disappearing;  a  gradual  departure  from 
sight  or  possession  ;  state  of  being  liable  to  vanish. 

Evanes'eent,  a.  [Lat.  evanescent:.]  Vanishing  away ; 
waning;  decreasing  ;  decaying  ;  disappearing,  subject 
to  vanishing;  fleeting;  passing  away;  liable  to  dissipa¬ 
tion;  insensible;  imperceptible. 

Evaiiess'eeutly,  ado.  In  a  vanishing  manner. 

Evan'gel,  n.  [Gr.  evangelion,  good  tidings.]  The  gos¬ 
pel  of  Christ.  —  Good  tidings. 

Evaiijfe'l iau,  a.  Rendering  thanks  for  favor,  (r.) 

Evangel'ic,  Evangel'ical,  a.  [Fr.  (vangelique ; 
L.  Lat.  evangelicus  ;  Gr.  euang-gelicns  —  eu,  and  angello, 
to  bear  a  message,  to  bring  tidings,  to  proclaim.  See 
Angel.]  Pertaining  to  good  tidings;  according  to  the 
gospel ;  consonant  to  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the 
gospel ;  contained  in  the  gospel ;  sound  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  gospel ;  orthodox. 

Evaujjel'ieal,  a.  Agreeable  to,  or  in  conformity 
with,  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. —  It  is  frequently  ap¬ 
plied  to  those  who  make  the  atonement  of  Christ  alone, 
and  not  the  performance  of  moral  duties,  the  ground  of 
salvation:  and  hence  it  is  frequently  used  as  synony¬ 
mous  with  orthodox.  In  Prussia  the  term  is  employed 
to  designate  the  national  Protestant  Church,  which  is 
formed  by  a  union  of  both  Calvinists  and  Lutherans, 
being  an  attempt  to  unite  the  two  parties. 

E vail jjjel'ical  Alliance,  «.  (Eccl.)  An  association 
of  Christians  of  various  denominations,  formally  organ¬ 
ized  in  London  in  1S46.  Its  object  is  to  promote  unity 
and  co-operation  among  the  different  sects  of  Protes¬ 
tants,  and  to  unite  their  efforts  against  the  advance  of 
Romanism  and  infidelity.  Their  object  is  also  to  encour¬ 
age  and  strengthen  laborers  in  the  cause  of  Christianity 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  such  as  are  strug¬ 
gling  with  difficulties  and  hardships.  They  also  exert 
themselves  in  behalf  of  religions  toleration  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  branch  associations  of  the  Alliance 
are  seven  in  number,  as  follows :  1.  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland;  2.  United  States  of  North  America;  3.  France, 
Belgium,  and  the  French  portion  of  Switzerland :  4. 
Northern  Germany:  5.  Smith  Germany,  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  portion  of  Switzerland:  0.  British  North  America; 
7.  West  Indies.  —  The  members  of  the  Alliance  are  such 
as  hold  evangelical  views  on  the  following  points:  the 
divine  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  right 
of  private  judgment:  the  Trinity;  depravity  of  human 
nature;  the  incarnation;  justification  by  faith  alone  ; 


the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  conversion ;  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  soul;  resurrection  and  judgment:  the 
divine  institution  of  the  Christian  ministry;  and  the 
obligation  of  the  ordinances  of  baptism  and  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  They  hold,  at  irregular  intervals,  conferences 
for  devotion  and  mutual  consultation  in  London,  Paris, 
Berlin,  New  York,  Geneva,  and  other  cities. 

Evangel'ica!  Association,  n.  (Ecct.)  A  religions 
body  which  took  its  rise  in  Pennsylvania,  in  ISno, 
and  has  since  spread  over  most  of  the  U.  States  and  a 
great  part  of  Canada.  Its  founder  was  Jacob  Albrecht, 
a  German  Lutheran,  who,  impressed  with  the  want  of 
religious  life,  and  the  corruption  that  prevailed  among 
the  German  churches,  commenced  a  course  of  itinerant 
preaching,  and  made  many  followers.  They  devote  them¬ 
selves  much  to  missionary  labor,  especially  among  the 
German  population.  In  theology,  they  are  Arminian : 
but  on  other  points  they  agree  in  the  essentials  of 
Christianity  with  the  various  evangelical  churches,  with 
whom  they  seek  to  cultivate  friendly  feelings. 

Evangel'ical  Union, ft.  (Eccl.)  See  Morrisonians. 

Evangelicalism,  Evang-el'icistin,  n.  Evangel¬ 
ical  principles. 

Evangelically,  adv.  In  a  manner  according  to  the 
Gospel. 

Evanjrel'icalness,  Evang'eloc'ity,  n.  Quality 
of  being  evangelical. 

Evangelism,  n.  The  promulgation  of  the  Gospel; 
evangelical  religion  or  doctrine;  evangelicism. 

1) van  gelist,  n.  [Fr.  evangiliste;  Gr.  euung-gelistes. 
See  Evangelic.]  One  who  brings  good  tidings;  a  preacher 
of  the  Gospel ;  a  missionary.  —  Hence  the  writers  of  the 
four  gospels  are  called  evangelists,  because  they  proclaim 
the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  through  Christ.  E.  was 
also  the  name  given  to  a  particular  class  of  Christian 
teachers  chosen  by  the  apostles  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
and  ranking  after  the  apostles  and  prophets,  but  before 
the  pastors  and  teachers.  They  had  no  particular  flocks 
assigned  to  them,  but  travelled  from  place  to  place 
under  the  direction  of  the  apostles.  This  order  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  merely  temporary,  like  that  of  the 
apostles  and  prophets ;  and  the  term  is  now  only  applied 
to  those  writers  in  the  New  Testament  who  have  given 
us  the  history  of  Christ:  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John.  Matthew’s  is  assigned  by  different  authorities 
to  various  dates  between  38  and  64 ;  Mark’s  to  60  or  63; 
Luke’s  to  63  or  64;  and  John’s  to  97  or  98. 

Evangelistary,  ■>:.  A  selection  from  the  Gospels,  to 
be  read,  as  a  lesson,  in  divine  service. 

Evangel  is'tic,  a.  Relating  to  evangelism;  evangelical. 

Evan  gelist  Islands,  a  cluster  of  rocky  islets  off 
the  W.  coast  of  l’atagonia,  S.  America,  forming  a  good 
land-mark  for  the  W.  entrance  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan, 
the  southernmost  being  in  Lat.  52°  24'  S.,  Lon.  75°  7'  W. 

Evangeliza'tion,  n.  Act  of  evangelizing. 

Evan'gelize,  v.a.  [Fr.  (vangdiser ;  L.  Lat.  evangelizo; 
Gr.  euang-geliznmai,  from  euang-gelos,  bringing  good 
news.]  To  bring  or  announce  good  news  to;  to  instruct 
in  the  Gospel;  to  teach  or  preach  the  gospel  to, and  con¬ 
vert  to  a  belief  of  the  Gospel. 

— v.n.  To  preach  the  Gospel. 

Evan'gelized,  p.  a.  Instructed  in  the  Gospel ;  con¬ 
verted  to  a  belief  of  the  Gospel,  or  to  Christianity. 

Evanish,  v.  n.  [Fr.  evanouir ;  Lat.  evanesco.  See  Ev¬ 
anescence.]  To  vanish  away ;  to  wane;  to  decrease ;  to 
disappear;  to  escape  from  sight  or  perception. 

Evan'isliincnt,  n.  The  act  of  vanishing,  or  suddenly 
disappearing.  ( it.) 

Ev  ans,  Sir  de  Lacy,  a  British  general,  b.  in  Moig,  Ire¬ 
land,  1787.  lie  entered  the  army  in  1807,  and  after 
serving  several  years  in  India,  returned  and  fought  tho 
campaigns  of  1812,  1S13,  and  1S14  against  France  with 
distinction.  In  1S35  he  volunteered  to  command  the 
British  legion  in  Spain,  and  for  his  valor  throughout  the 
campaigns  in  whica  he  served  against  the  Carlists,  he 
was  invested  with  the  Order  of  the  Bath  and  the  Cross 
of  San  Ferdinand  and  San  Charles  of  Spain.  In  1854 
he  became  commander  of  the  2d  division  of  the  army  of 
the  East,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle 
of  the  Alma.  He  had  a  seat  iu  parliament  since  1831. 
D.  1870. 

Ev'ans,  in  Colorado,  a  post-village  of  Weld  co.,  47  m. 
N.  by  E.  of  Denver. 

Evans,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  and  township  of  Erie 
county,  on  Lake  Erie,  about  20  m.  S.  S.  W.  of  Buffalo. 
Pop.  ( 1897)  about  2,800. 

Ev'anslm  i*gti,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Coshocton 
co.,  about  85  m.  N.  E.  of  Columbus. 

Evanslmrgll,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Butler  co., 
about  220  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Harrisburg. 

— A  post-borough  of  Crawford  co.,  about  90  m.  N.  N.  W. 
of  Pittsburgh.  (P.O.,  Stony  Point.) 

■ — A  village  of  Montgomery  co.,  about  7  m.  N.  W.  of  Nor¬ 
ristown. 

Evans’  (  reek ,  in  Michigan,  enters  Raisin  river  from 
Lenawee  county. 

Ev'ansham,  in  Virginia.  See  Wytiieville. 

Ev'ansite,  n.  (Min.)  A  phosphate  of  alumnia.  Col¬ 
orless  or  milk-white,  sometimes  tinged  with  yellow  or 
blue.  Hardness  3  5—4;  sp.gr.  1939;  composition,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  18  4,  alumina  39  7,  water  419.  It  occurs  at 
Zsetcznik,  Hungary,  in  concretions  on  brown  hematite. 

Evans’  Mills,  iu  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson 
co.,  about  160  m.  N.  W.  of  Albany. 

Ev'ansport,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Defiance  co., 
on  Tiffin  river,  about  10  in.  N.  of  Defiance. 

Ev'anstoil,  iu  Illinois,  a  handsome  suburb  of  Chicago, 
in  Cook  co.,  on  Lake  Michigan,  12  in.  N.  of  Chicago. 
Seat  of  Northwestern  University,  Garrett  Biblical  Insti¬ 
tute,  ifec.  Pop.  (1897)  about  25,000. 

Ev'ansville,  in  Arkansas,  a  P.  O.  of  Washington  co. 


Ev'ansville,  in  California,  a  village  of  Butte  co, 
about  20  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Marysville. 

Evansville,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Randolph  co., 
on  the  Kaskaskia  river,  about  135  m.  S.  of  Springfield. 
Evansville,  in  Indiana,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  I  lie 
cap.  of  Vanderburg  co,  on  the  Ohio  river,  about  200  m. 
from  its  mouth.  It  is  surrounded  by  extensive  beds  of 
coal,  is  the  center  of  a  great  tobacco-producing  section,  is 
one  of  the  largest  har’d  wood  lumber  markets  in  the 
U.  S,  and  has  an  extensive  shipping  business  in  corn, 
wheat,  pork  and  tobacco.  Here  is  the  Willard  Library 
and  Art  Gallery,  and  a  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  58,500. 

Evansville,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Douglas 
co,  about  22  in.  W.  N.  W.  ot  Alexandria. 
Evansville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  O.  of  Columbia  co. 
Evansville,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Rock  co., 
on  Allen  creek,  about  22  m.  N.  W.  of  Beloit. 
Evansville,  in  West  Va.,  a  post-village  of  Preston  co. 
Evap  arable,  a.  That  may  evaporate  of  be  evapo¬ 
rated  ;  that  may  be  dissipated  by  evaporation. 
Evap'orate,  v.n.  [Fr.  (vaporer ;  Lat .  evaporo,  evapoi-a- 
tus  —  e,  ex,  and  vapora,  from  vapor,  steam,  vapor.  See 
Vapor  ]  To  escape  or  pass  off  in  vapor  or  fumes,  as  a 
fluid;  to  escape  and  be  dissipated  ;  to  exhale;  to  escape 
or  pass  off  without  effect ;  to  be  dissipated  ;  to  be  wasted. 
— v.a.  To  convert  into  vapor;  to  disperse  in  vapors;  to 
dissipate  in  fumes,  steam,  or  minute  particles. 

— a.  Converted  into  vapor;  evaporated. 

Evap'orated,  p.  a.  Converted  into  vapor  or  steam  and 
dissipated ;  dissipated  in  insensible  particles,  as  a  fluid  ; 
dissipated. 

Evaporation,  n.  [Fr.  (raporation,  from  Lat.  evapora¬ 
tion  Act  of  evaporating;  the  conversion  of  a  fluid  into 
vapor;  act  of  flying  off  in  fumes;  vent;  discharge. 

(Chem.)  The  conversion  of  liquid  or  solid  bodies  into 
elastic  vapors  or  gases,  by  means  of  heat.  E.  goes  on 
slowly  or  rapidly  according  to  circumstances.  W  ater 
evaporates  gradually  at  ordinary  temperatures  all  over 
the  surface  of  the  globe.  It  rises  in  the  air  as  vapor,  and 
when  condensed  by  change  of  temperature,  forms  rain 
or  dew,  and  descends  again  to  the  earth.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  E.  takes  place  rapidly,  as  in  the  case  of  ebullition, 
it  is  generally  called  vaporization.  The  quantity  of  va¬ 
por  which  rises  from  the  surface  of  a  liquid  in  the  open 
air  not  only  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  surface  ex¬ 
posed,  but  also  on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  at  the 
time.  In  warm  and  dry  weather,  both  in  winter  and 
summer,  E.  is  greatest.  It  was  found  by  Dr.  Dalton  that 
water  raised  to  212° evaporated  at  thereto  of  4  244  grains 
per  minute.  Mercury  does  not  evaporate  till  it  is  raised 
to  60°  or  80°.  Below  that  temperature  the  gravity  of 
the  constituent  atoms  is  greater  than  their  elastic  force. 
In  all  liquids  whose  boiling-points  are  high,  the  elastic 
force  of  the  vapor  is  very  small.  The  elastic  forces  of  the 
vapors  of  most  solid  bodies  are  so  low  that  they  cannot 
be  evaporated  by  the  highest  natural  temperatures.  The 
E.  of  a  liquid  is  a  cooling  process  to  the  liquid  itself. 
This  fact  is  made  use  of  in  India  in  order  to  produce  ice. 
Water  is  exposed  in  shallow,  unglazed,  earthen  vessels, 
resting  upon  imperfectly  conducting  substances,  such  as 
sugar-canes,  &c.  During  the  dry  clear  nights  E.  goes  on, 
and  a  thin  film  of  ice  is  formed.  The  cold  produced  by 
the  formation  of  vapor  may  easily  be  observed  by  plac¬ 
ing  a  cloth  dipped  in  ether  or  alcohol  on  the  bulb  of  a 
thermometer.  The  mercury  will  continue  to  descend  as 
long  as  the  E.  lasts.  If  mercury  is  placed  in  the  receiver 
of  an  air-pump,  together  with  sulphuret  of  carbon,  when 
the  air  is  withdrawn,  the  cold  produced  by  the  E.  of  the 
sulphuret  of  carbon  is  sufficient  to  freeze  the  mercury. 
See  Hygrometer,  Meti  orology,  Rain. 

Evap  orative,  a.  That  evaporates;  causing  evapo¬ 
ration. 

Evaporom'eter,  n.  An  instrument  to  measure  evap¬ 
oration  ;  ahygroscope;  an  atmometer. 

Eva's! ble,  a.  That  may  be  evaded. 

Eva'sion,  n.  [Fr.  (vasirm  ;  Lat.  evasio,  from  evado,  eva- 
sus.  See  Evade.]  Act  of  evading,  eluding,  or  avoiding; 
artifice  to  elude ;  shift;  subterfuge;  shuffling;  prevari¬ 
cation  ;  equivocation. 

Eva'sive,  a.  [Fr.  mm/-.]  That  evades;  using  evasion 
or  artifice  to  avoid;  elusive;  shuffling;  equivocating; 
containing  evasion  ;  artfully  contrived  to  elude  a  ques¬ 
tion,  charge,  or  argument. 

Eva'sivcly,  adv.  By  evasion  or  subterfuge;  elusively ; 

in  a  manner  to  avoid  a  direct  reply  or  a  charge. 

Eva'si  veness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  evasive. 
Eve,  n.  [Ueb.  chava,  life,  from  obsolete  chain,  to  live.] 
The  consort  of  Adam,  and  the  mother  of  the  human  race; 
so  called  by  Adam  because  she  was  the  mother  of  all 
living. 

Eve,  or  Even,  ra.  [A.  S.  aefen,  aefyn  ;  Ger.  abend ;  allied 
to  Sax.  ebban,  to  ebb,  ebbe:  0.  Ger.  ebba,  the  retiring  of 
the  sea.  Root  Sans,  ava,  and  apa,  from.  See  Ebb.]  The 
departure  of  day;  the  latter  part  or  close  of  the  day, 
and  beginning  of  the  night.  —  The  evening  before  a  lioii- 
day.  —  The  period  just  preceding  some  important  event. 
Evec'tion,  n.  [Lat.  evectio,  from  eveho  —  e,ex,  and  relio, 
to  carry.]  A  carrying  out  or  away;  a  lifting  or  extol¬ 
ling;  exaltation. 

( Astron .)  An  inequality  of  the  moon’s  motion,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  position  of  the  transverse  axis  of  the  lunar 
orbit  in  respect  of  the  line  of  syzygies,  or  line  joining 
the  sun  and  earth. 

Eve'lantl,  in  Iowa,  a  P.  0.  of  Mahaska  co. 

Evelyn,  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Macon  co. 

E'ven,  o.  [A.  S.  tefen ;  Gael,  ion,  fit,  right,  allied  to  Lat. 
sequas,  level,  fair,  equitable.]  Having  a  surface  one  and 
the  same,  or  without  inequalities ;  level ;  smooth  ;  of  an 
equal  surface;  flat;  tree  troni  elevations  or  depressions; 
not  rough  or  wavering ;  uml  rm  ;  equal ;  equable  ;  calm ; 
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not  6asily  ruffled  or  disturbed;  level  with  ;  parallel  to  ; 
equally  favorable:  equal  on  both  sides;  fair;  just;  ow¬ 
ing  nothing  on  either  side;  having  accounts  balanced; 
settled;  balanced.  —  Capable  of  being  divided  into  two 
equal  parts  without  a  remainder  ;  not  odd. 

—v.a.  To  make  even  or  level;  to  level ;  to  lay  smooth ; 
to  equalize;  to  place  in  an  equal  state,  as  an  obligation, 
or  in  a  state  in  which  nothing  is  due  on  either  side  ;  to 
balance  accounts. 

— adr.  Equally;  noting  a  level  or  equality;  or  emphati¬ 
cally,  a  like  manner  or  degree;  noting  equality  or  same¬ 
ness  of  time ;  hence,  emphatically,  the  very  time ;  noting, 
emphatically,  identity  of  person;  likewise;  in  a  like 
manner ;  exactly ;  verily ;  so  much  as. 

E'vener,  n.  One  who  makes  even. 

E'ven-liaiHliMl.  a.  Impartial;  equitable;  just. 
E'von-haiilltMliiess,  n.  State  of  beiug  even-handed; 
justice;  fairness. 

E'veniilg,  n.  [See  Eve,  Even.]  The  departure  or  part¬ 
ing  of  the  day;  the  latter  part  and  close  of  the  day,  and 
the  beginning  of  darkness  or  night. — The  decline  or 
latter  part  of  life.  —  The  decline  of  anything 
(Script.)  The  Hebrews  reckoned  two  evenings  in  each 
day  ;  as  in  the  phrase,  “  between  the  two  evenings.”  (Ex. 
xii.6;  Num.  ix.  3;  xxviii.  4,  margin.)  In  this  interval 
the  passover  was  to  be  killed,  and  the  daily  evening  sac¬ 
rifice  offered.  (Ex.  xxix.  39-41,  Hebrew.)  According  to 
the  Caraites,  this  time  between  the  two  evenings  is  the 
interval  from  sunset  to  complete  darkness,  that  is,  the 

I  evening  twilight.  According  to  the  Pharisees  and  the 
rabbins,  the  first  evening  began  when  the  sun  inclined 
to  descend  more  rapidly,  that  is,  at  the  9th  hour;  while 
the  second  or  real  evening  commenced  at  sunset. 

—a.  being  at,  the  close  of  day. 

<  Eveniiig-flew<T.  n.  (But.)  A  name  common  to  many 
species  of  plants,  the  flowers  of  which  expand  at  evening. 

!  Evening-school,  n.  See  School. 
t  Even  n.  (Naut.)  A  ship  is  said  to  be  on  an  even 

keel  when  she  draws  the  same  water  abaft  as  forward ; 

?  the  expression,  however,  often  implies,  though  inaccu- 
'■  rately,  not  inclined  to  either  side,  or  upright. 

E'venly.  adv.  In  an  even  manner. 

E.veii-ininilefl.  a.  Having  equanimity, 
i  E' veil  ness,  n.  State  of  being  even,  level,  or  smooth  ; 
>•  equality  of  surface;  uniformity;  regularity;  equal  dis¬ 
tance  from  either  extreme ;  horizontal  position  ;  Ievel- 
ness  of  surface;  impartiality  between  parties  ;  equal  re¬ 
spect;  calmness;  equanimity, 
i  E  ven-MUig.  n.  An  evening  song  or  hymn. 

11  Thee,  ’chantress  oft  the  woods  among, 

I  woo  to  hear  thy  evensong."  —  Milton. 

4  — The  evening  ;  the  close  of  the  day. 

“  He  tun'd  his  notes  both  evensong  and  morn." — Dryden. 

E'vensville,  in  Tennessee,  a  pust-uttice  of  Rhea  co. 

:  Event',  n.  [bat.  eventus,  from  evenio — e,  ex,  and  venio, 

t  to  come.  See  Venture.]  That  which  comes  or  falls  out ; 

that  which  comes,  arrives, or  happens;  an  incident;  an 
*•  occurrence;  an  adventure;  the  consequence  of  any- 
>.  thing ;  that  in  which  an  action,  operation,  or  series  of 
*3  operations  terminates;  issue;  result;  termination; 
n,  j!  conclusion. 

'  EventTiil.  a.  Full  of  events  or  incidents;  producing 
numerous  or  great  changes,  either  in  public  or  private 

I I  affairs. 

'  E'ven-ticle,  n.  [ Even ,  and  Sax.  tid,  time.]  The  time 
r  of  evening;  evening. 

»  Eventila'tion,  n.  The  art  of  supplying  with  air; 

(  '  ventilation. 

Eventra'tion.n.  [Lat. e,  out  of,  and  venter,  the  belly.] 
(Med.)  A  tumor  formed  by  a  general  ralaxation  of  tbe 
■  i  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  and  containing  a  great  part  of 
the  abdominal  viscera.  Also,  ventral  hernia,  or  that  which 
•  :  occurs  in  any  other  way  than  through  the  natural  open¬ 
ings  of  the  abdominal  parietes.  Lastly,  any  very  ex¬ 
tensive  wound  of  the  abdominal  parietes,  with  issue  of 
!•  i  the  greater  part  of  the  intestines. 

Event'ual,  a.  [Fr.  eventuel.']  Coming  forth  or  happen- 
i-  I  ing  as  a  consequence  or  result  of  anything;  consequen- 
i  tial ;  final ;  terminating  ;  ultimate. 

i  Eventuality,  n.  (Phren.)  A  propensity  to  take  cog¬ 

nizance  of  facts  or  events. 

Event'ually,  adv.  In  the  event ;  in  the  final  issue. 
Eventiiate,  v.n.  To  happen;  to  issue;  to  take  effect; 

;  I  to  terminate. 

Ev'er,  adv.  [Sax.  refer,  tefre,  always ;  d,  aa,  aye,  for  ever; 
Lat.  sevum  ;  Gr.  aion,  a  space  or  period  of  time,  eternity  ; 

]  Sansk.  dyus,  an  age,  the  period  of  life,  from  i,  to  go.] 
Through  or  during  life;  through  the  period  of  life ;  at 

ii  all  times;  always;  perpetually;  everlastingly;  inces¬ 
santly;  continually;  unceasingly;  constantly;  at  any 

it  time ;  at  any  period  or  point  of  time,  past  or  future ;  in 
I  any  degree. 

i  Ev'erberg,  a  town  of  Belgium,  22  m.  from  Tournay ; 
r,  pop.  5,742. 

i  I  Ev'erett,  Alexander  Hill,  an  American  diplomatist 
i.  and  author,  u.  in  Boston,  1792.  He  began  life  as  a  tutor 
i,  in  an  academy,  but  afterwards  entered  into  the  office  of 

►  John  Quincy  Adams,  as  a  student  of  the  law.  In  1809 
he  went  to  Russia  as  an  attache  of  the  mission  of  Mr. 

i.  Adams,  and  spent  two  years  in  St.  Petersburg,  studying 
r  political  economy,  and  making  himself  acquainted  with 

>  the  modern  languages.  On  returning  to  America,  he 
•  connected  himself,  in  Boston,  with  both  law  and  litera¬ 
ture.  From  1818  to  1824  he  served  as  charge  d'affaires 
in  tno  Netherlands,  where  he  pursued  his  literary  studies, 
and,  in  1821,  published  a  work  entitled  Europe.,  or  a 

1  General  Survey  of  the  Principal  Powers,  d-c.,  which  was 
i  highly  spoken  of.  In  the  following  year  he  published 
another,  which  entered  into  a  consideration  of  the  God¬ 
win  and  Malthusian  theories  of  population.  In  1825  he 
became  American  minister  at  the  court  of  Stiain,  which  | 
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lie  held  for  nearly  five  years,  during  which  he  continued 
to  devote  himself  to  his  studies,  and  produced  a  political 
work  entitled  America,  or  a  General  Survey  of  the  Po¬ 
litical  Situation  of  the  several  Powers  of  the  Wester  n  Con¬ 
tinent,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  contributing  to  the 
North  American  Review,  then  under  the  editorship  of 
his  brother.  In  1841  he  was  chosen  president  of  Jef¬ 
ferson  College,  Louisiana,  and,  in  1846,  minister  pleni¬ 
potentiary  to  China.  D.  at  Canton,  1847. 

Ev'erett,  Edward,  an  American  statesman,  orator,  and 
author,  a  younger  brother  of  the  above,  b.  at  Dorches¬ 
ter,  Massachusetts,  1794.  He  studied  divinity  with  a 
view  to  tbe  office  of  pastor,  and  became,  before  he  was 
twenty,  minister  of  a  large  Unitarian  congregation  at 
Boston.  In  1815  he  relinquished  the  pulpit  for  the  pro¬ 
fessional  chair  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature  in 
Harvard  University.  Previous  to  his  entering  upon  his 
duties,  lie  visited  Europe,  and  for  two  years  settled  at 
Gottingen,  studying  German,  and  making  himself  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  best  modes  of  instruction  adopted  in 
the  German  universities.  After  a  sojourn  of  five  years, 
during  which  he  visited  various  European  countries,  he 
returned  to  America,  and  entered  upon  his  university 
duties  with  large  stores  of  accumulated  learning  and 
knowledge.  In  1820  he  added  to  the  duties  of  his  chair 
those  of  editor  of  the  North  American  Review,  which  he 
continued  to  perform  for  four  years.  In  1824  he  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and,  in  1836, 
became  governor  of  Massachusetts.  In  1841  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  minister  to  the  English  court,  which  post  he 
held  for  about  five  years,  and,  on  his  return,  was  elected 
president  of  Harvard  University,  which  he  was  subse¬ 
quently  compelled  to  resign  on  account  of  ill-health.  In 
1.853  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Senate  for  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Throughout  his  career,  Mr.  Everett  evinced 
an  ardent  attachment  to  literary  pursuits,  and  published 
two  volumes  of  orations,  delivered  by  him  on  various 
occasions.  He  also  appended,  to  the  works  of  Daniel 
Webster,  a  life  of  that  statesman.  Died  1865. 

Ev'erel  t,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-town  of  Middlesex  co., 

3  miles  trom  Boston,  connected  with  it  by  street  railway. 
Has  8  churches,  Young  Ladies’  Seminary;  iron  works, 
chemical  works  and  numerous  other  manufactories. 
Pop.  (1895)  18,573. 

Everett,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Newaygo  co. 
Everett,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Cass  co.,  about 
45  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Kansas  City. 

Ev'ergetes,  n.  A  name  given  to  many  kings  in  ancient 
times,  and  signifying  benefactor. 

Everiflieni  (ev'er-gaim),  a  town  of  Belgium,  3  m.  from 
Ghent ;  pop.  8,800. 

Ev'erg  lsute,  n.  A  low  marshy  tract  of  country,  inun¬ 
dated  with  water,  and  interspersed  with  patches  or  por¬ 
tions  covered  with  high  grass,  as  in  Florida. 
Ev'ergreen,  a.  Always  green ;  verdant  throughout 
the  year. 

— a.  A  plant  the  leaves  of  which  remain  perfect  upon  a 
stem  beyond  a  single  season  ;  as  the  Holly,  the  Fir,  and 
the  Ivy. — Opposed  to  deciduous. 

Ev'ergreen,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Cone¬ 
cuh  co.,  about  110  m.  S.S.W.  of  Montgomery. 
Evergreen,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-office  of  Washington 
co. 

Evergreen,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Tama  co. 
Evergreen,  in  Louisiana,  a  I’.  O.  of  Avoyelles  parish. 
Evergreen,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Montcalm  co. 
Evergreen,  iu  Texas,  a  xiost-office  of  San  Jacinto  co. 
Everg  reen,  in  Virginia,  a  P.  O.  of  Appomattox  co. 
Ev'erittstown,  iu  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Hun¬ 
terdon  co.,  abt.  11  m.  W.N.W.  of  Flemington. 
Ev'erittsville,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Wayne  co., 
on  the  Neuse  River,  abt.  50  m.  S.E.  of  Raleigh. 
Everlasting;,  a.  Lasting  or  enduring  for  ever;  con¬ 
tinuing  without  end;  eternal;  immortal;  endless;  un¬ 
ceasing;  continual ;  perpetual ;  continuing  indefinitely, 
or  during  the  present  state  of  things. 

— n.  Eternity;  eternal  duration,  past  and  future;  some¬ 
thing  which  lasts  or  endures  for  a  long  time. 

— The  Eternal  Being. 

( Bot .)  A  genus  of  plants.  See  Gnaphalium. 

E.  flowers.  Certain  flowers,  chiefly  of  the  Asteracese, 
whose  hard  tissue  and  deficient  moisture  enables  them 
to  retain  their  color  for  several  months  after  being 
gathered. 

Everlastingly,  adv.  Eternally;  perpetually;  con¬ 
tinually. 

Everlastingness,  n.  Eternity;  perpetuity. 
Everlasting-pea,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Lathyrus. 
Ever-liv'ing,  a.  Living  without  end  ;  eternal ;  immor¬ 
tal  ;  having  eternal  existence. 

Ev'erniore,  adv.  Always ;  eternally ;  at  all  times. 
Everric'iiluin.  n.  [Lat.,  from  everro,  to  sweep  out.] 
(Surg.)  An  instrument  for  removing  fragments  of  stone, 
&c.,  from  the  bladder,  after  the  operation  of  lithotomy. 
Ever'sion,  n.  [Lat.  eversio,  from  everto,  to  turn  out,  to 
overturn,  evursus  —  e,  ex,  and  verto,  to  turn.  See  Ver¬ 
sion.]  An  overthrowing  ;  destruction  ;  subversion. 
Ever'sive,  a.  That  tends  to  overthrow. 

Evert',  v.  a.  [Lat.  everto.]  To  destroy  ;  to  overthrow. 
Ev'erton.  a  townsi dp  of  England;  it  is  a  suburb  of 
Liverpool ;  pop.  30,090. 

Ev'erton.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Fayette  co., 
abt.  25  m.  S.S.W.  of  Richmond. 

Ev'ery,  a.  [0.  Eng.  evericlt ;  Sax.  tefre,  ever,  and  selc, 
each.]  Each  one;  each  individual  of  a  whole  collection 
or  aggregate  number;  all  taken  separately. 
Ev'ery-llay,  a.  Used  or  being  every  day;  common; 
usual. 

Ev'ery  where,  adv.  In  every  place;  in  all  places. 
Eves'tlrop,  v.n.  See  Eavesdrop. 

Eves'dropper,  n.  See  Eavesdropper. 


Eves'ham.  a  town  of  England,  in  Worcestershire,  on  the 
Avon,  14  m.  from  Worcester.  Manf.  Stockings.  Pop.  5,080. 
Eves'liain,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  and  township  of 
Burlington  co. 

Evict',  v.  a.  [Lat.  evinco,  evictum  —  e,  ex,  and  vinco,  to 
overcome.  See  Victor.]  (Law.)  To  dispossess  by  a 
judicial  process  or  course  of  legal  proceedings ;  to  re¬ 
cover,  as  lands  or  tenements  by  law ;  to  take  away  by 
sentence  of  law. 

Evic'tion.  n.  [L.  Lat.  evictio.]  (Law.)  Dispossession 
by  judicial  sentence;  the  recovery  of  lands  or  tenements 
from  another’s  possession  by  due  course  of  law. 
Ev'idence,  n.  [Fr.  evidence,  from  Lat.  evidentia  —  e,  ex, 
and  video,  to  see.  See  Vision.]  That  which  makes 
clear  and  distinct;  that  which  elucidates,  and  enables 
the  mind  to  see  truth  ;  testimony  ;  proof  arising  from 
our  own  perceptions  by  the  senses,  or  from  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  others,  or  from  inductions  of  reason. 

(Law.)  All  the  means  by  which  any  alleged  matter 
of  tact,  the  truth  of  which  is  submitted  to  investiga¬ 
tion,  is  established  or  disproved.  All  that  which  is 
legally  submitted  to  a  jury,  to  enable  them  to  decide 
upon  the  question  in  dispute  or  issues,  as  pointed  out 
by  the  pleadings,  and  distinguished  from  all  comment 
and  argument,  is  termed  evidence;  as  a  public  doc¬ 
ument,  a  judicial  writing,  a  deed,  a  contract,  a  will,  the 
testimony  of  a  witness.  &c. 

— v.a.  To  make  clear;  to  elucidate;  to  evince;  to  prove; 

to  make  clear  to  the  mind:  to  show. 

Evident,  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  evidens.]  Visible;  clear;  ob. 
vious;  plain;  manifest;  open  to  be  seen;  clear  to  the 
mental  eye. 

Evidential,  a.  Affording  evidence ;  clearly  proving. 
Eviden'iially,  adv.  In  an  evidential  manner. 
Eviden'tiary,  a.  Affording  evidence. 

Evidently,  adv.  In  an  evident  manner;  plainly; 

clearly;  manifestly;  certainly;  notoriously. 

Ev'ident ness,  n.  State  of  being  evident  or  manifest. 
E'vil,  a.  [Sa  x.yfel;  Du.  euvel ;  Ger.  libel;  Goth,  ublis  ; 
probably  from  Sans,  av,  from  ap,  from,  noting  departure 
from,  separation  =  Gr.  apo,  Lat.  ab,  Goth,  af;  avama, 
vile,  abject;  thus,  apa  —  mana,  dishonor  —  apa,  from, 
and  mana,  honor ;  Heb.  chabal,  to  spoil,  to  destroy ;  Gr. 
ollumi,  to  destroy,  to  make  an  end  of.]  Not  well  ;  not 
good;  having  bad  qualities  of  a  natural  or  moral  kind; 
bad;  ill;  mischievons;  pernicious ;  injurious ;  hurtful; 
wicked;  corrupt;  destructive;  wrong;  vicious;  sinful; 
unhappy;  unfortunate;  calamitous. 

— n.  That  which  is  not  well  or  not  good ;  anything  which 
produces  pain,  suffering,  distress,  loss,  or  calamity; 
harm;  mischief;  misfortune;  ill;  injury;  calamity; 
wrong;  depravity ;  wickedness;  malignity;  sin;  mal¬ 
ady: —  iu  a  word,  the  antithesis  or  negative  of  good. 

(Phil.)  Evil  is  want  of  conformity  to  the  standard  of 
good,  whatever  that  may  be  :  in  the  concrete,  evil  is  any¬ 
thing  that  comes  short  of  what  is  perfectly  good.  A 
very  superficial  view  of  things  as  they  exist  in  this 
world  is  sufficient  to  convince  one  of  tlie  existence  of 
evil ;  i.  e.  that  all  things  come  short  of  our  ideal  of  good¬ 
ness  and  perfection.  E.  is  usually  divided  into  physical 
and  moral — the  former  including  whatever  is  opposed 
to  good  in  the  sense  of  happiness;  the  latter,  whatever 
is  opposed  to  good  in  the  sense  of  virtue.  The  question 
concerning  the  origin  of  E.  has  exercised  the  ingenuity 
of  speculative  men  from  the  earliest  times,  and  various 
theories  have  been  proposed.  The  oldest  and  most 
widely  spread  of  these  is  the  dualistic,  which  supposes 
two  opposite  agencies  or  co-eternal  and  independent 
principles,  the  one  the  author  of  all  the  good,  the  other 
of  all  the  evil  in  the  universe.  This  doctrine  prevails 
in  the  heathen  systems  of  the  East,  and  was  also  held 
by  the  Manichreans  and  others.  A  favorite  hypothesis 
among  the  ancient  philosophers  was  that  of  pre-ex¬ 
istence;  according  to  which,  the  evils  which  we  suffer 
at  present  are  punishments  and  expiations  of  moral  de¬ 
linquencies  committed  in  a  former  stage  of  our  being. 
The  doctrine  of  optimism,  supposes  that  all  events  are 
ordered  for  the  best,  and  that  the  evils  which  we  suffer 
are  parts  of  a  great  system  conducted  by  almighty 
power  under  the  direction  of  infinite  wisdom  and  good¬ 
ness.  This  comprises  two  very  different  classes  of  phi¬ 
losophers —  those  who  admit  and  those  who  deny  the 
freedom  of  human  actions  and  the  accouutableness  of 
man  as  a  moral  agent.  None  of  these  modes  of  solving 
the  difficulty  appears  satisfactory,  and  the  Bible  throws 
little  light  upon  the  subject.  The  Bible,  however, 
fully  authorizes  the  only  conclusions  to  which  reason 
can  safely  come  on  this  dark  subject,  viz. :  1.  That  God 
is  not  the  author  of  evil  in  any  sense;  2.  That,  though 
able  to  prevent  it. he  has  permitted  it  to  exist ;  3.  That 
the  evil  permitted  in  the  universe  is  not  only  less  than 
the  good  directly  willed  by  God,  but  is  characterized  as 
something  intrusive  and  transitory,  while  the  good  is 
something  fundamental  and  permanent;  4.  That  God, . 
in  permitting  evil,  has  not  left  it  uncontrolled,  but  ever  I 
holds  it  iu  his  power  and  makes  it  subservient  to  his 
purposes;  5.  That  he  will  ultimately  overrule  the  evil 
which  he  has  permitted,  so  as  to  evolve  a  larger 
amount  of  good  for  his  universe  than  if  evil  had  not 
been  permitted  ;  and,  in  fine,  that  all  that  is  perplexing 
to  us  in  the  existence  of  E.  arises  out  of  the  limitation 
of  our  understanding;  that  the  phenomenon  of  E„ 
which  to  us  is  so  full  of  difficulty,  may  by  higher  intelli¬ 
gences— must  by  the  highest  —  be  seen  to  be  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  noblest  order  and  the  purest  rec¬ 
titude. 

E'vil,  adv.  Not  well ;  ill ;  not  with  justiceor  propriety ; 
not  virtuously ;  unsuitably;  not  innocently;  not  hap¬ 
pily;  unfortunably  ;  injuriously;  not  kindly. 

Evil-doer,  n.  One  who  does  evil;  a  malefactor;  a 
wrong-doer. 
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E'vil-entrent',  v.  a.  To  treat  with  injustice;  to  in¬ 
jure  ,  to  abuse. 

E'vil-eye,  n.  A  malignant  influence,  superstitiously 
ascribed  to  certain  persons,  in  virtue  of  which  they  are 
supposed  to  injure  those  on  whom  they  cast  an  envious 
or  hostile  look.  —  A  look  expressive  of  malice,  jealousy, 
or  envy. 

E'vil-fa'vorcil,  n.  Of  ill  countenance  or  appearance. 

lfvil-Her'ixIaeh,  the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
father  of  Belshazzar. 

E'vil-miiidcil,  a.  Having  evil  dispositions  or  inten¬ 
tions  ;  disposed  to  mischief  or  sin  ;  malicious ;  malig¬ 
nant  ;  wicked. 

Evil  Mountain,  in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  an 
elevated  ridge  extending  from  Alleghany  co.,  Maryland, 
to  the  central  part  of  Bedford  co.,  Pennsylvania. 

E'vilness,  n.  State  of  being  evil. 

E'vil  One,  n.  The  groat  enemy  of  souls  ;  Satan. 

E'vil-speaking'.  n.  Slander  ;  defamation ;  calumny  ; 
censoriousness. 

EVil-worker,  ».  One  who  does  evil. 

Evince',  v.  a.  [Lat.  evinco  —  e,  ex,  and  vinco,  to  van¬ 
quish,  to  overcome.]  To  show  in  a  clear  manner;  to 
prove  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt ;  to  make  evident ; 
to  demonstrate ;  to  manifest ;  to  argue. 

Evince'nient,  n.  Act  of  evincing,  (r.) 

Evin'cible,  a.  That  may  be  evinced  or  proved ;  capa¬ 
ble  of  proof;  demonstrable. 

Evin'cibly,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  force  conviction. 

Evin'cive.  a.  Tending  to  evince  or  prove  ;  having  the 
power  to  demonstrate. 

Evis'cerate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  eviscero,  evisceratus  —  e.,  ex, 
and  viscera,  the  entrails.]  To  take  out  the  entrails  or 
bowels  of ;  to  embowel  or  disembowel. 

Eviscera'tion,  n.  [L.  Lat.  evisceratio .]  Act  of  evis¬ 
cerating,  or  taking  out  the  bowels. 

Ev'itable,  a.  [I  .at,  evitabilis.\  Avoidable. 

Evoca'tion,  n.  [Fr.  evocation.]  The  act  of  evoking 
or  calling  forth,  (r.) 

Ev'ocator,  n.  One  who  evokes  or  calls  forth,  (r.) 

Evoke’,  v.  a.  TLat.  evoco —  e,  ex,  and  vocn,  to  call.  See 
Voice.J  To  call  forth  or  out;  to  summon  forth  ;  to  call 
from  one  tribunal  to  another;  to  remove. 

Evolat'ie,  Evolat'ical,  a.  [From  Lat.  e,  from,  and 
volo,  to  fly.]  Apt  to  fly  away ;  flying  about. 

Evola'tion,  n.  Act  of  flying  away. 

Ev'olute,  n.  [Lat.  evolutus,  part,  of  evolvo,  I  roll  out.] 
( Georn .)  If  a  perfectly  flexible  and  inextensible  string 
be  conceived  to  be  wrapped  around  any  plane  curve, 
then,  on  unwrapping  the  same  under  tension,  each  point 
of  the  string  will  describe  a  curve  of  which  the  flrst 
curve  is  said  to  be  the  evolute.  The  curve  described  by 
the  several  points  of  the  string,  therefore,  have  the 
same  evolute  ;  they  constitute  a  series  of  parallel  curves, 
which  are  said  to  be  involutes  of  the  curve  by  whose 
evolution  they  are  generated.  The  nature  of  evolutes 
was  first  considered  by  Huyghens,  who  showed  that  the 
evolute  to  a  common  cycloid  is  another  equal  cycloid,  a 
property  of  that  curve  which  he  employed  in  making  a 
pendulum  vibrate  in  a  cycloid.  To  describe  the  invo¬ 
lute  of  a  circle,  proceed  as  follows:  Let  a  be  the  centre 
of  the  circle,  and  6  the  extremity  of  the  string  to  be  un¬ 
wound  from  its  circumference.  Divide  the  circle,  or 
part  of  the  circle,  according  to  the  length  of  curve  re¬ 
quired,  into  any  number  of  equal  parts,  as  c,  d,  e,  &c. ; 
through  these,  from  a,  draw  radial  lines ;  from  the  points 
where  these  touch  the  circle,  draw,  at  right  angles  to 
the  lines  ac,  ad,  & c.,  other  lines,  as  in  the  diagram. 
With  the  distance  c  b  as  radius,  from  the  point  c,  de¬ 
scribe  an  arc  61,  cutting  the  line  cl  in  1.  From  the 
point  d,  with  d  1,  describe  an  arc  1  2,  cutting  the  line 
d 2  in  2.  From  e,  with  «2,  describe  an  arc  2  3,  cutting 
the  line  e  3  in  3.  With  radius  f  3,  from  f,  describe  an 
arc  3  4,  cutting/!  in  the  point  4.  Proceed  in  this  way, 
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describing  arcs  which  pass  through  the  points  5,  0,  7,  8, 
and  9.  The  involute  will  thus  be  formed. 

Evolu'tion,  n.  [Fr.  (volution,  from  L.  Lat.  evolutio, 
from  evolvo,  evolutus  —  e,  ex,  and  volvo,  to  roll.  See 
Voluble.]  An  unfolding,  unrolling,  or  unwinding;  a 
development;  a  series  of  things  unrolled  or  unfolded. 

(Arith.  and  Algebra.)  The  extraction  of  roots;  in 
other  words,  the  inverse  operation  to  involution.  The 
object  of  involution,  therefore,  is  to  ascertain  the  quan¬ 
tity  which,  multiplied  by  itself  a  stated  number  of  times, 
yields  a  given  result. 

(Physiol.)  That  theory  of  generation  in  which  the 
germ  is  held  to  pre-exist  in  the  parent,  and  its  parts  to 
be  unfolded  and  expanded,  but  not  actually  formed,  by 
the  procreative  acts.  The  principal  and  most  consistent 


supporters  of  this  theory  maintain  that  the  first  created 
individuals  contained  the  germs  of  all  future  possible 
successors,  successively  included  one  within  the  other  ; 
and  that  generation  is  merely  the  act  of  unfolding,  or 
an  evolution  of  the  germ:  Swammerdam,  Bonnet,  Spal¬ 
lanzani,  Haller,  and  Cuvier  maintain  this  theory.  The 
theory  of  evolution  is  opposed  to  that  of  epigenesis  gen¬ 
eration,  in  which  the  germ  is  held  to  be  actually  formed 
as  well  as  expanded  by  virtue  of  the  procreative  powers 
of  the  parent.  This  topic  will  be  further  discussed  in 
Section  II.  See  also:  Darwinian  Theory ;  Descent  of 
Man  :  Degeneration  of  Organisms,  &c. 

pi.  (Mil.)  The  movements  by  which  troops  change 
the  order,  position,  and  direction  of  their  primary  for¬ 
mation.  All  evolutions  are  performed  according  to  a  I 
regulated  system,  which  differs  in  its  details  in  the 
armies  of  various  nations;  though  in  all  of  them  sim¬ 
plicity,  facility,  and  rapidity  of  movement  are  the  points 
aimed  at. 

Evolutionary,  a.  Pertaining  to  evolution. 

Evolutionist,  n.  One  skilled  in  the  more  compli¬ 
cated  military  movements. 

Evolve',  v.  a.  [Lat.  evolvo  —  e,  ex,  and  volvo,  to  roll.] 
To  unfold,  unroll,  or  unwind ;  to  develop ;  to  disclose ;  to 
open  and  expand;  to  throw  out;  to  emit;  to  follow  out 
and  detect  through  intricacies ;  to  unravel. 

— v.  n.  To  open  itself;  to  disclose  itself. 

Evol  ve'ment,  n.  Act  of  evolving ;  the  state  of  being 
evolved. 

Evol'vent,  n.  ( Geom .)  The  curve  or  involute  resulting 
from  the  evolution  of  a  curve. 

Evor'a,  a  fortified  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Alentejo,  85 
m.  from  Lisbon  ;  pop.  11,000. 

Evreux,  (e'vrelr,)  a  city  of  France,  cap.  of  department 
Eure,  on  the  Iton,  60  miles  W.N.W.  of  Paris.  Manuf. 
Cotton  twist,  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics.  Pop.  13,884. 

Evul'siou,  n.  [Lat.  evulsio,  from  evello, evulsis — e,  ex, 
and  vello,  to  pluck.]  Act  of  plucking  or  pulling  out  by 
force. 

E'wald,  Georg  Heinrich  August  von,  a  German  ori¬ 
entalist,  B.  at  Gottingen,  1803.  After  a  course  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  college  and  university  of  his  native  town, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Oriental  languages; 
at  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  nominated  professor  at  the 
College  of  Wolfenbiittel ;  in  1824  he  was  recalled  to  Got¬ 
tingen,  where  he  settled,  and  where  he  was  appointed, 
in  1831,  to  the  chair  of  Philosophy,  and  afterwards  to 
those  of  Oriental  Languages  and  Theology,  which  he 
held,  when,  in  1837,  the  present  king  of  Hanover  hav¬ 
ing  ascended  the  throne,  the  protest  of  Dahlmann,  the 
two  Grimms,  Gervinus,  Weber,  and  others,  against  the 
policy  of  the  new  government,  appeared.  Having  signed 
it  with  the  rest,  he  was  suspended  from  his  professor¬ 
ships,  quitted  Gottingen,  and  spent  some  years  in  exam¬ 
ining  the  libraries  of  England  and  France.  In  1838  he 
accepted  the  chair  of  Theology  at  the  University  of  Tu¬ 
bingen,  where  he  remained  until  the  revolution  of  184S 
recalled  him  to  his  old  functions  in  his  native  town. 
About  this  time  he  published  a  pamphlet  On  my  Depar¬ 
ture.  from  the  University  of  Tubingen,  with  some  Con¬ 
siderations  upon  the  Present  Epoch.  Prof.  Ewald  has 
written  The  Composition  of  Genesis,  published  in  1823; 
Upon  the  Metres  of  Arabic  Poetry,  in  1825;  The  Song  of 
Songs,  in  1826 ;  A  Critical  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Lan¬ 
guage  used  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  1835;  A  Hebrew 
Grammar,  in  1842;  History  of  the  People  of  Israel  up  to 
the  Advent  of  Christ,  in  1843-50;  several  other  works, 
and  a  great  number  of  scientific  reviews.  D.  1875. 

E'wald,  Johannes,  an  eminent  Danish  poet,  was  the  son 
of  a  clergyman,  and  b.  at  Copenhagen  1743.  Having 
lost  his  father  while  young,  and  disliking  the  clerical 
life,  he  left  his  home  when  but  15  years  of  age,  and  en¬ 
listed  in  the  Prussian  army.  Deserting  to  the  Austrian 
service,  he  was  made  a  sergeant,  but  not  being  able  to 
obtain  his  discharge  when  he  wished,  he  deserted  again 
and  returned  to  Denmark.  lie  now  pursued  a  literary 
life  with  great  ardor,  and  produced  several  very  excel¬ 
lent  works;  that  to  which  lie  owed  his  earliest  distinc¬ 
tion  as  a  poet,  was  the  Temple  of  Fortune.  His  master¬ 
piece  is  the  dramatic  poem  entitled  Balder’ s  Death,  pu\i- 
lished  in  1773.  His  Songs  of  the  Scalds,  and  other  pieces 
after  the  manner  of  Ossian,  gave  him  great  reputation  ; 
and  he  may  be  said  to  have  surpassed  all  preceding  Dan¬ 
ish  poets  in  spirit  and  originality.  Died  1781. 

Ew  an’s  Mills,  in  New  Jersey,  a  P.  0.  of  Gloucester  co. 

Ew  e,  («,)  n.  [Sax.  eowu ;  Lat.  ovis;  Gr.  ois;  Sansk.  avi, 
a  sheep.]  A  female  sheep. 

Ewe,  (Eoeh,)  an  inlet  of  the  North  Sea,  in  Rosshire, 
Scotland,  connected  with  Loch  Maree  by  a  short  river. 

Ewer,  (u'er,)  n.  [SaX.  huer,  or  hwer,  a  ewer,  a  kettle  ; 
O.  Fr.  eauier,  a  gutter,  a  channel,  or  sewer,  for  carrying 
off  water;  euer,  to  water,  from  eau,  water;  Sax.  ea ; 
Pers.  ab.]  A  kind  of  pitcheror  vessel  for  holding  water, 
which  accompanies  a  wash-hand  basin. 

Ew'ing',  Thomas,  l.l.d.,  an  American  statesman  and 
jurist,  B.  in  Ohio  co.,  Virginia,  1789,  was  the  son  of  an 
officer  who  served  during  the  revolutionary  war.  He 
evinced  at  an  early  age  a  great  passion  for'  books,  and 
when  twenty  years  old  left  home  and  worked  in  the 
Kanawha  salt  establishment,  until  he  saved  up  money 
to  enter  Ohio  University,  where  he  obtained  the  degree 
of  B.  A.  in  1815.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1816,  was 
appointed  U.  S.  senator  in  1831,  and  espousing  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Whig  party,  became  associated  with  Clay 
and  Webster  in  their  resistance  to  the  so-called  en¬ 
croachments  of  the  Executive.  He  supported  Mr.  Clay’s 
Protective  Tariff  Bill,  and  opposed  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren  as  envoy  to  the  English  court.  In  1837, 
his  senatorial  term  having  expired,  Mr.  Ewing  resumed 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1840  he  supported  the 
election  of  Gen.  Harrison  to  the  presidency,  and  became 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a  post  in  which  he  was  re¬ 
tained  by  President  Tyler,  but  afterwards  resigned. 
Having  held  other  official  posts,  in  1851  Mr.  Ewing  re¬ 
tired  from  political  life,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  D.  1871. 

Ew'illg',  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Boone  co. 

Ew'iug,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Franklin  co. 

Ew'illg.  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Jackson  co. 

Ew'illg',  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Fleming  co. 

Ew'illg,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Holt  co. 

Ew'ing,  in  New  Jersey,  a  flourishing  township  of  Mer¬ 
cer  co. 

Ew'ing.  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Hocking  co.,  about 
32  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  Chilicothe. 

I. wi  li g fo i'll ,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Trimble  co. 

Ew'ingtoil,  in  Kentucky,  a  P.  O.  of  Montgomery  co. 

Ew'ington,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Jackson  co. 

Ew'ingtoil.  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Gallia  co. 

Ew'ingville,  in  New  Jersey, a  post-office  of  Mercer  co. 

Ew'ry,  n.  An  office  in  the  household  of  the  kings  of 
England,  where  they  take  care  of  the  linen  for  the 
king's  table,  lay  the  cloth,  and  serve  up  water  after 
dinner. 

Ex,  a  Latin  preposition  or  prefix,  signifying  out  of,  out, 
proceeding  from,  and  sometimes  implying  off,  from,  or 
out.  In  some  words  it  is  merely  emphatic  ;  ex,  prefixed 
to  names  of  office,  denotes  that  a  person  has  formerly 
held  that  office,  but  has  resigned,  been  deposed,  abdi¬ 
cated,  or  dismissed,  as  ea-chancellor,  eaj-minister.  When 
prefixed  to  a  functionary,  it  becomes  a  legal  term,  as  ex- 
officio,  or  by  virtue  of  his  office.  Thus,  in  England,  all 
justices  of  the  peace  are  ex-officio  members  of  the  board 
of  guardians  in  the  union  in  which  their  jurisdiction  lies. 

Exacerbate,  ( eks-as'er-bate ,)  v.  a.  [Lat.  exacerbo,  ex- 
acerbatus — ex,  and  acerbo,  from  acerbus,  harsh,  sharp, 
sour.  See  Acerb.]  To  make  harsh,  sharp,  or  sour ;  to 
exasperate  ;  to  imbitter ;  to  irritate ;  to  provoke ;  to  in¬ 
cense;  to  inflame ;  to  increase  the  malignant  qualities 
of;  to  increase  the  violence  of  a  disease. 

Exacerbation.  Exaeerbes'eence,  n.  [Fr. ; 
from  L.  Lat.  exacerbatio.]  Act  of  imbittering  or  exas¬ 
perating;  the  irritation  of  angry  or  malignant  passions 
or  qualities  ;  increase  of  malignity. 

(  Med.)  A  periodical  increase  of  violence  in  a  disease. 

Exao'inafe,  v.  a.  [From  Lat.  ex,  out  of,  and  acinas,  a 
kernel.]  To  take  out  the  kernel  of. 

Exacina'tion,  n.  Act  of  exacinating. 

Exact,  (egz-akt',)  a.  [Fr„  from  Lat.  exactus,  from  exigo 
—  ex  and  ago.  See  the  verb.]  Done  or  performed 
thoroughly;  strictly  accurate  ;  closely  correct  or  regu¬ 
lar;  scrupulously  careful  ;  conformed  to  rule;  methodi¬ 
cal;  nice;  strict ;  careful ;  punctual ;  precise;  accurate; 
true. 

— v.  a.  [Lat.  exigo,exactum —  ex,  and  ago,  to  move,  to  drive, 
to  lead,  to  do,  to  act,  to  labor.  See  Act.]  To  drive  or 
thrust  out ;  to  force  out  or  from  ;  to  enforce  ;  to  force 
or  compel  to  pay  or  yield ;  to  demand  or  require  au¬ 
thoritatively;  to  extort  by  means  of  authority;  to  de¬ 
mand  of  right:  to  claim;  to  enjoin;  to  compel;  to  enjoin 
with  pressing  urgency. 

— v.  n.  To  practise  extortion. 

Exact'er,  n.  One  who  exacts ;  an  extortioner. 

Exact'ing, p.  a.  Demanding  and  compelling;  requir¬ 
ing  authoritatively ;  extorting;  compelling  by  necessity. 

Exac'tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  exactio.]  Act  of  exact¬ 
ing  or  of  demanding  with  authority,  and  compelling  to 
payor  yield;  authoritative  demand;  a  driving  to  com¬ 
pliance;  extortion ;  a  wresting  from  one  unjustly  :  that 
which  is  exacted ;  tribute,  fees,  rewards,  or  contribu¬ 
tions  demanded  or  levied  with  severity  or  injustice. 

Exactitude,  n.  Exactness;  nicety,  (r.) 

Exact'ly,  adv.  In  an  exact  manner;  precisely;  nicely; 
accurately :  correctly. 

Exact'ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  exact ;  accuracy  ;  pre¬ 
cision  :  nicety;  regularity  ;  careful  observance  of  method 
and  conformity  to  truth. 

Exactor,  w.  [Lat.]  One  who  exacts;  an  extortioner; 
one  who  compels  anothor  to  pay  more  than  is  legal  or 
reasonable;  he  who  demands  by  authority;  one  who  is 
unreasonably  severe  in  his  demands. 

Exactness,  n.  She  who  exacts. 

Ex'acum,  n.  [Lat.,  from  ex,  from,  and  ago,  to  drive.] 
(Bot).  A  genus  oi  plants,  order  Gentianaceie.  Some  spe¬ 
cies  have  medicinal  properties. 

Ex  ic'quo  et  bo'no.  [L.]  In  justice  and  good  dealing. 

Exa're'sis,  n.  [Gr.,  a  taking  away.]  (Surg.)  One  of 
the  divisions  of  surgery  adopted  by  old  writers,  and  con¬ 
fined  to  operations  concerned  in  the  removal  of  parts  of 
the  body. 

Exaggerate,  (egz-aj'er-ate.)  v.  a.  [Fr.  (xagerer;  Lat. 
exaggero,  exaggerutus  —  ex,  and  aggero,  aggeratus,  from 
agger,  to  heap,  from  aggero,  to  bear  to  a  place  — ad, 
and  gero,  to  bear,  to  carry.  See  Gestation.]  To  heap  on 
or  upon  ;  to  enlarge  by  heaping  up ;  to  accumulate;  to 
heighten ;  to  enlarge  beyond  the  truth  ;  to  amplify ;  to 
represent  as  greater  than  strict  truth  will  warrant ;  to 
depict  or  delineate  extravagantly. 

Exaggerated, p.  a.  Heaped  up;  enlarged  or  ampli¬ 
fied  beyond  the  truth. 

Exaggeration,  n.  [Fr.  (xagcratirm  ;  Lat  .exaggera¬ 
te.]  A  heaping  or  damming  up ;  heap;  accumulation; 
amplification  ;  a  representation  of  things  beyond  the 
truth  ;  hyperbolical  representation  ;  representation  or 
delineation  of  things  too  strong  for  the  life. 

Exag'gerati ve,  a.  [Fr.  exageratif.]  Having  the 
power  or  tendency  to  exaggerate. 

Exag  geratory,  a.  Tending  to  exaggerate. 

Exalbii'iiiiiioiis,  a.  [Lat.  ex,  priv.,  and  albumen,  the 
white  of  the  egg.]  (Bot.)  Noting  seeds  without  albumen. 

Exalt',  v.  a.  [Fr.  (xalter ;  Lat.  exalto — ex,  and  altus, 
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grown  or  become  great  by  nourishing;  high;  elevated; 
lofty ;  l'rcni  ulo,  to  nourish.  See  Altitude.]  To  raise 
high;  to  lift  up;  to  elevate;  to  raise  to  power, wealth, 
or  dignity ;  to  till  with  exultation,  joy,  or  confidence  ;  to 
raise  with  pride;  to  magnify;  to  praise ;  to  extol;  to 
make  sublime. 

( Chem .)  To  purify;  to  subtilize;  to  refine. 

Exalta'do,  n.  A  term  which,  in  the  reigns  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  and  Isabella,  was  applied  in  Spain  to  the  liberal 
or  progressive  party. 

Exitlla'tioii,  n.  [Fr.  Exaltation,  from  L.  Lat .exaltatio.] 
Act  of  exalting  or  raising  on  high;  elevation  to  power, 
office,  rank,  dignity,  or  excellence ;  elevated  state ;  state 
of  greatness  or  dignity. 

(Chem.)  The  refinement  or  subtilization  of  bodies,  or 
their  qualities  and  virtues. 

E.  of  the  cross.  (Eccl.)  A  Roman  Catholic  feast,  cele¬ 
brated  on  September  14,  to  commemorate  the  restoration 
to  Calvary,  in  628,  of  the  Cross,  which  had  been  carried 
off  fourteen  years  before  by  the  Persian  king  Chosroes. 

Exalted.  p.  a.  Raised  to  a  lofty  height;  elevated; 
honored  with  office  or  rank;  extolled;  magnified;  re¬ 
fined;  dignified;  sublime. 

Exalt'edness.  n.  State  of  being  exalted  or  raised. 

Exalt'er,  n.  One  who  exalts. 

Examen,  (egz-a'men,)  n.  [Lat.]  Examination ;  a  scru¬ 
tiny;  inquiry. 

Exam'inable,  a.  That  may  be  examined;  proper  for 
judicial  examination  or  inquiry. 

Examina'tioii,  n.  [L.  Lat.  examinatio.)  Act  of  ex¬ 
amining;  careful  observation  or  inspection;  close  in¬ 
quiry  into  facts,  circumstances,  qualifications,  &c„  by  in¬ 
terrogation;  scrutiny  by  study  or  experiment ;  investi¬ 
gation  ;  search  ;  research  ;  trial ;  scrutiny  ;  inquisition. 
—  In  colleges  and  universities,  the  mode  of  ascertaining 
the  nature  and  extent  of  one’s  attainments. 

Exain'inator,  n.  An  examiner,  (o.) 

Exam'ine,  v.  a.  [Fr.  examiner;  Lat.  examino,  from 
examen ,  probably  for  exagimen,  the  tongue  or  beam  of  a 
balance  —  ex,  and  ago,  to  set  in  motion,  a  balance  being 
necessarily  put  in  motion  in  the  process  of  weighing. 
See  Act.]  To  weigh  ;  to  balance ;  to  try  by  experiments, 
or  by  rule  of  law;  to  inspect  or  observe  carefully  ;  to 
search  or  inquire  into  ;  to  interrogate,  as  a  witness,  a 
student,  &c. ;  to  put  questions  to ;  to  try  by  questioning  ; 
to  search  ;  to  scrutinize ;  to  investigate ;  to  explore ;  to 
discuss ;  to  try. 

Examinee',  n.  One  who  is  examined. 

Exain'inei*.  n.  One  who  examines,  tries,  or  inspects; 
one  who  interrogates  a  witness  or  an  offender. 

Examining',  p.  ti.  Inspecting  carefully;  searching 
or  inquiring  into ;  interrogating;  trying  or  assaying  by 
experiment;  having  power  to  examine ;  appointed  to 
examine. 

Exain'ple,  n.  [Fr.;  Lat.  exempt um,  from  eximo,  to  take 
out  or  away,  to  remove  —  ex,  and  emo ,  to  take,  to  receive, 
to  buy.  to  purchase.  See  Sample.]  That  which  is  taken 
out  of  a  larger  quantity,  as  a  sample  to  be  shown  to  a 
buyer ;  a  sample ;  a  pattern ;  a  copy ;  a  model ;  he  or 
that  which  is  proposed  to  be  imitated ;  a  precedent 
to  be  followed  or  avoided;  a  precedent  to  serve  as  a 
warning  or  admonition;  a  precedent  which  disposes  to 
imitation ;  a  particular  case  or  proposition  illustrating 
a  general  rule,  position,  or  truth ;  an  instance ;  an  ex¬ 
emplification  ;  an  illustration. 

Exu n 'gallons,  a.  [Lat.  ex,  priv.,  and  angulus, an  angle.] 
Having  no  corners. 

Exan'iniate,  a.  [Lat.  exanimus .]  Deprived  of  life; 
lifeless;  dead. 

Exaniiiia'tion,  n.  [Lat.  exanimatio.]  State  of  being 
lifeless. 

Ex  an'inio.  [Lat.,  from  the  mind.]  Sincerely ;  earnest¬ 
ly;  zealously. 

Exan'thalose,  n.  (Min.)  A  white  efflorescence,  such 
as  results  from  the  exposure  to  the  air  of  Glauber’s- 
salt,  q.  v. 

Exan'theiil,  n.  [Gr.,  from  ek,  from,  and  antheo,  to 
bloom.]  (Med.)  A  more  or  less  vivid,  circumscribed,  or 
diffused  redness  of  the  skin,  which  diminishes,  or  dis¬ 
appears  transiently,  under  the  pressure  of  the  finger. 

Exanthe'ina,  n.;  pi.  Exanthem'ata.  [Gr.,  a  flower.] 
(Med.)  Exanthem. 

Exanthemat'ic,  Exantlieni'atous,  a.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  exanthem;  pustulous;  eruptive. 

Exantlie'sis,  n.  [Gr.]  (Med.)  A  cutaneous  efflorescence; 
an  efflorescent  eruption  of  the  skin.  —  See  Enanthesis. 

Ex'areh,  n.  [Gr.  exarchos .]  (Hist.)  The  title  of  the 
viceroys  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  in  the  provinces  of 
Italy  and  Africa  after  they  had  been  reconquered  by 
Justinian.  The  exarch  of  the  former  province  fixed 
the  seat  of  his  government  at  Ravenna.  They  were 
also  styled  patricians.  The  exarch  of  a  diocese  was  at 
first  on  a  par  with  the  primate.  The  term  was  also  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  Eastern  Church  to  the  general  or  superior 
over  several  monasteries;  and  it  since  further  denotes 
the  deputy  of  the  patriarch,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  the 
churches  and  clergy  in  the  provinces  allotted  to  him. 

Ex'arcliate,  n.  The  office  or  government  of  an  ex¬ 
arch. 

Exar'illate,  a.  [Lat.  ex,  priv.,  and  Eng.  aril  ]  (Bot.) 
Applied  to  plants  without  an  aril. 

Exarticula'tion.  n.  [Lat.  ex,  from,  and  articulus,  a 
joint.]  Dislocation  of  a  joint. 

Exas  perate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  exaspero,  exasperatus  —  ex, 
and  aspero,  from  asper,  rough,  harsh.  See  Aspirate.] 
To  make  rough  or  harsh;  to  make  sharp  or  bitter;  to 
embitter;  to  irritate;  to  enrage;  to  inflame;  to  incense; 
to  provoke;  to  excite  or  rouse  to  anger,  rage,  violence, 
&c. ;  to  increase  the  malignity  of;  to  make  worse;  to 
aggravate. 


Exas'pcrated,  p.  a.  Highly  incensed  or  irritated; 
provoked;  enraged;  embittered. 

Exas'perater,  n.  One  who  exasperates. 

Exas'perating;.  p.  a.  Exciting  keen  resentment;  in¬ 
flaming  anger;  irritating;  increasing  violence. 

Exaspera  tion,  n.  [Fr.  exasperation;  L.  Lat.  exas- 
perutio.]  Act  of  exasperating;  irritation;  act  of  exciting; 
violent,  anger;  provocation;  extreme  degree  of  anger; 
violent  passion ;  rage ;  fury ;  increase  of  violence  or 
malignity. 

Excatca  ria.  n.  [Lat.  excteco,  to  make  blind.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  order  Euphorbiacese.  The  E.  ugallochum 
is  a  small  tree  with  acrid  milky  juice,  which  if  it  gets 
into  the  eyes  causes  blindness.  The  wood  is  sometimes 
used  as  firewood,  but  the  smoke  from  it  is  said  to  cause 
intolerable  pain  in  the  eyes.  The  greater  part  of  the 
species  are  West  Indian  or  S.  American. 
Excandes'cence,  Excandes'cency,  n.  [From 
'Lat.  excande.sco,  excandescens,  to  take  fire.J  State  of 
growing  hot.  —  State  of  growing  angry. 

Excandes'ceiit,  a.  Very  hot;  white  with  heat. 

Excania'tion,  n.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  divesting,  or  the 
state  of  being  divested,  of  flesh;  —  opposed  to  incar¬ 
nation. 

(Anat.)  A  mode  of  making  anatomical  preparations, 
which  consists  in  separating  injected  vessels  from  the 
parts  in  which  they  are  situate.  This  is  done  by  means 
of  corrosion  by  an  acid,  or  by  putrefaction. 

Excar'nifieate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  excarnifico,  to  tear  the 
flesh  to  pieces.]  To  clear  from  flesh. 

Exeai'iiitica'tion,  n.  Act  of  clearing  from  flesh; 
excarnation. 

Ex  catlie'dra,  (eks  ka-the'dra,)  adv.  or  a.  [Lat.  ex,  and 
cathedra,  from  Gr.  kathedra,  a  chair.  See  Cathedral.] 
From  the  chair,  as  of  authority  or  instruction ;  with  au¬ 
thority  or  dogmatism ;  with  an  air  of  official  authority. 

Ex'cavate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  excavo,  excavatus  —  ex,  and  cavo, 
from  earns,  hollow.  See  Cave.]  To  hollow  out;  to  cut, 
dig,  scoop,  or  wear  out  the  inner  part  of  anything  to 
make  it  hollow. 

Ex'cavated,  p.  a.  Hollowed  out;  made  hollow. 

Ex'cavatillg',]}.  a.  Hollowing  out;  making  hollow; 
making,  or  capable  of  making,  an  excavation;  as,  an 
excavating  machine. 

Exca  vat  ion,  n.  [Lat.  excavatio.]  Act  of  hollowing 
out  or  making  hollow;  a  hollow  or  cavity  formed  by 
removing  the  interior  substance. 

Ex'eavator,  n.  One  who  excavates;  a  machine  for 
excavating. 

Exceed',  v.  a.  [Fr .  exceder ;  Lat .  excedo  —  ex,  and  cedo, 
to  go.  See  Cede.]  To  go  out  or  away  from ;  to  depart 
from;  to  pass  or  go  beyond;  to  proceed  beyond  any 
given  or  supposed  limit,  measure,  or  quantity,  or  beyond 
anything  else;  to  surpass;  to  excel;  to  outgo;  to  tran¬ 
scend  ;  to  outdo ;  to  outvie. 

— v.  n.  To  go  too  far;  to  pass  the  proper  bounds;  to  go 
over  any  given  limit,  number,  or  measure ;  to  bear  the 
greater  proportion;  to  be  more  or  larger. 

Exceed'ins'-  P-  a.  Going  beyond;  surpassing;  out¬ 
doing;  excelling. 

— a.  Great  in  extent,  quantity,  or  duration;  very  large. 

— adv.  In  a  very  great  degree ;  unusually. 

Exceed  ingly,  adv.  To  a  very  great  degree;  in  a  de¬ 
gree  beyond  what  is  usual ;  greatly ;  very  much. 

Excel,  (ek-sel' ,)  v.  a.  [Lat.  excello  —  ex,  and  obs.  cello ; 
Gr.  kello,  to  impel,  to  urge  on ;  whence  Lat.  celsus,  driven 
to  a  high  place,  raised  high.]  To  rise  high  above ;  to 
go  or  rise  above;  to  surmount;  to  exceed;  to  surpass; 
to  go  beyond;  to  transcend;  to  outdo. 

— v.n.  To  mount  up;  to  soar  aloft;  tohavegood  qualities, 
or  to  perform  meritorious  actions  in  an  unusual  degree ; 
to  be  eminent,  illustrious,  or  distinguished. 

Excellence,  or  Ex'cellency,  n.  [Lat.  excellentia .] 
State  of  excelling,  or  of  possessing  good  qualities  in  an 
unusual  or  eminent  degree;  superiority  in  dignity  or 
in  the  scale  of  existence;  preeminence;  supereminence; 
greatness;  that  in  which  any  one  excels ;  any  good  or 
valuable  quality  in  persons  or  things ;  worth ;  purity ; 
goodness ;  virtue. 

— A  title  of  honor  given  to  persons  in  high  official  situa¬ 
tions,  now  restricted  to  excellency.  —  This  title  was  first 
borne  by  the  Lombard  kings, and  afterwards  assumed  by 
several  emperors  of  the  West.  It  was  afterwards  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  inferior  princes,  especially  in  Italy,  until 
they  also  gave  it  up,  after  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  in  1630, 
had  bestowed  the  title  of  “Eminence”  on  the  cardinals. 
Since  that  period  the  title  of  E.  has  become  a  title  of 
office  or  service,  neither  hereditary  nor  transferable 
from  one  member  of  a  family  to  another,  but  always  be¬ 
longing  to  the  office.  In  Europe  it  is  borne  only  by  min¬ 
isters  in  actual  service,  by  the  highest  court  and  military 
dignitaries,  and  by  ambassadors  and  plenipotentiaries. 
Governors  of  English  colonies  also  receive  the  title  of  E. 
In  this  country,  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  receives 
the  title  by  a  provision  of  the  constitution  of  that  State; 
it  is  often,  however,  applied  popularly  to  the  President 
and  to  the  governors  of  the  other  States. 

Ex'eellent,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  excelle.ns.]  Rising  above 
or  surpassing  in  dignity,  value,  worth,  or  virtues,  or  in 
great  and  good  qualities  ;  eminent  or  distinguished  for 
what  is  amiable,  valuable,  or  laudable;  being  of  great 
value  or  use;  remarkable  for  good  properties;  distin¬ 
guished  for  superior  attainments ;  choice;  prime;  valu¬ 
able;  exquisite;  transcendent. 

Ex'cellently,  adv.  In  an  excellent  manner;  well  in 
a  high  degree;  in  an  eminent  degree. 

Excel'sior,  a.  [Lat.]  More  lofty. 

Excel'sior,  in  Georgia,  a  post-office  of  Bullock  co. 

Excelsior,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of  Hennepin 
co.,  about  22  miles  W.  of  St.  Paul. 

I  Excelsior,  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Morgan  co. 


Excel'sior.  in  Wisconsin,  a  P.  0.  of  Richland  co. 

— A  township  of  Sauk  co.  6  miles  N.  of  Baraboo. 

Excelsior  Spring's,  in  Missouri,  a  city  of  Clay  co., 
on  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  R.  R.,  25  m.  N.E.  of  Kansas  City.  Has 
a  medicinal  spring  of  considerable  value.  Pop.  (1897) 
about  2,2(i0. 

Excen'tral,  a.  Out  of  the  centre. 

Excen'tric,  a.  See  Eccentric. 

Except',  v.  a.  [Fr.  excepter ;  Lat.  excipio,  exceptus — ex, 
and  capio,  to  take.  See  Capture.]  To  take  or  leave  out 
of  any  number  specified;  to  exclude;  to  take  or  leave 
out,  as  any  particular  or  particulars  from  a  general  de¬ 
scription. 

— v.n.  To  object;  to  make  exception  ; — followed  by  to. 

— prep.  Exclusively  of;  without;  unless. 

Except'ant,  a.  Implying  exception. 

Excepting1,  prep.  With  exception  of;  excluding;  ex¬ 
cept. 

Exception,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  excepting  Act  of  ex¬ 
cepting  or  excluding;  state  of  being  excepted;  exclu¬ 
sion;  that  which  is  excepted  or  excluded;  the  person 
or  thing  specified  as  distinct  or  not  included;  an  objec¬ 
tion  ;  a  cavil ;  offence. 

Excep  tionable,  a.  Liable  to  objection;  objection¬ 
able. 

Excep'tionableness,  n.  Quality  of  being  excep¬ 
tionable. 

Exceptional,  a.  Forming  or  making  an  exception. 

Except'ive,  a.  That  excepts ;  including  an  exception. 

Except'or,  n.  [L.  Lat.]  One  who  makes  exceptions,  or 
who  objects. 

Excere b ration,  n.  [From  Lat.  ex,  priv..  and  cerebrum, 
the  brain.]  Act  of  beating  out  the  brain. 

Exeer'ebrose,  a.  Having  no  brain,  or  deficient  in 
brain. 

Excerpt',  n.  [Lat.  excerptum,  from  excerpo  —  ex,  and 
carpo,  to  pick,  to  pluck,  to  gather.  See  Carp.]  That 
which  is  picked  out;  an  extract;  a  passage  selected 
from  an  author. 

Excerpta.  w.pi.  Selections;  extracts;  excerpts,  (r.) 

Excerp'tor,  n.  A  picker  or  culler,  (r.) 

Excess',  «.  [Fr.  excis  ;  Lat.  excessus,  from  excedo.  See 
Exceed.]  State  of  exceeding;  that  which  exceeds;  more 
than  enough;  superfluity;  superabundance;  redundan¬ 
cy  ;  that  which  is  beyond  the  common  measure,  propor¬ 
tion,  or  due  quantity;  any  transgression  of  due  limits  ; 
immoderate  and  intemperate  conduct ;  riotousness;  ex¬ 
travagance;  profusion;  that  by  which  one  number, 
quantity,  or  magnitude  exceeds  another. 

Exces'sive,  a.  [Fr.  excess! f.~\  Being  in  excess  ;  beyond 
any  given  degree,  measure,  or  limit,  or  beyond  the  com¬ 
mon  measure  or  proportion ;  beyond  due  bounds;  im¬ 
moderate  ;  intemperate ;  extreme ;  extravagant;  violent ; 
vehement;  exceeding. 

Excessively,  adv.  In  an  extreme  degree ;  beyond 
measure;  exceedingly;  vehemently;  violently. 

Exces'siveness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  ex¬ 
cessive  ;  excess. 

Exchange',  v.  a.  [Fr.  ( changer  —  ex,  and  changer,  to 
change,  q.  r.]  To  change  or  give  as  one  thing  or  com¬ 
modity  for  another ;  to  barter;  to  lay  aside,  quit,  or  re¬ 
sign  one  thing,  state,  or  condition,  and  take  another  in 
the  place  of  it ;  to  give  and  receive  reciprocally ;  to 
change ;  to  commute  ;  to  bargain  ;  to  interchange. 

— v.  n.  To  pass  in  exchange. 

(Com.)  The  means  by  which  the  debts  of  persons  re¬ 
siding  at  a  distance  from  their  creditors  are  discharged 
without  the  transmission  of  money  or  goods.  This  is 
effected  by  means  of  what  are  known  as  Bills  of  Ex¬ 
change.  A  Bill  of  Exchange  is  simply  an  order  addressed 
to  some  person  at  a  distance,  directing  him  to  pay  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  to  the  person  in  whose  favor  the  bill  is 
drawn,  or  to  his  order.  A  merchant  in  New  York  owing 
a  sum  of  money  for  goods  to  a  merchant  in  Paris,  instead 
of  remitting  money  or  goods  to  the  amount  of  the  debt, 
goes  into  the  market  and  buys  from  another  merchant, 
who  has  a  debtor  in  Paris,  a  bill  of  exchange  for  the 
amount,  and  sends  it  to  his  creditor  in  Paris,  who  in 
this  way  gets  payment  of  his  debt  from  a  person  in  his 
own  town,  the  debtor  of  the  second  merchant.  Bills  of 
exchange  are  of  two  kinds,  inland  and  foreign ;  inland, 
when  both  parties  reside  in  the  same  state  or  country ; 
and  foreign,  when  the  drawer  and  drawee  reside  in 
countries  foreign  to  each  other.  In  this  respect  the 
states  of  the  United  States  are  held  foreign  as  to  each 
other.  In  cities  or  countries  having  considerable  inter¬ 
course  together,  the  debts  mutually  due  by  the  one  to 
the  other  generally  approach  an  equality.  Between 
countries  making  use  of  different  currencies  there  exists 
what  is  known  as  a  par  of  E.,  which  is  the  equivalency 
of  a  certain  amount  of  the  currency  of  one  country  to 
the  currency  of  the  other,  the  currencies  of  both  being 
supposed  to  be  of  the  precise  weight  and  purity  fixed  by 
their  respective  mints.  Among  the  causes  that  affect 
the  par  of  E.,  in  addition  to  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  price  of 
the  precious  metals,  are  (1)  changes  made  by  authority 
in  the  quantity  of  pure  metal  contained  in  the  coin  by 
way  of  increase  or  diminution ;  (2)  depreciation  from 
the  use  of  paper  money ;  (3)  clipping ;  (4)  wear  and 
tear.  When  two  countries  trade  together,  and  each  buys 
of  the  other  exactly  to  the  amount  that  it  sells,  their 
claims  will  balance  each  other,  and  the  E.  will  be  at  par. 
This,  however,  is  rarely  tho  case ;  for  there  is  almost 
always  a  balance  owing  on  .he  one  side  or  the  other, 
and  this  balance  affects  the  rato  of  E.  Thus,  if  New 
York  sends  to  Paris  more  goods  than  she  receives  from 
it,  there  will  bo  a  greater  demand  for  bills  upon  New 
York  in  Paris  than  of  bills  upon  Paris  in  New  York,  and 
their  value  will  proportionally  advance  above  par,  while 
]  in  N.  York,  in  like  manner,  they  will  fall  below  it.  It 
)  is  evident,  however,  that  these  fluctuations  in  the  real 
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E.  are  subject  to  certain  limits  beyond  which  they  can¬ 
not  advance.  Thus  the  price  of  bills  of  E.  on  any  place 
can  never  exceed  the  expense  of  sending  bullion  to 
that  place,  otherwise  the  merchant  will  find  it  to  his 
advantage  to  transmit  bullion  in  place  of  bills.  The 
tendency  of  any  advance  in  the  rate  of  E.  is  to  stimu¬ 
late  exportation,  and  to  check  importation. — The  term 
is  also  applied  (o  the  place  where  the  merchants, 
brokers,  and  bankers  of  a  commercial  city  meet  to  trans¬ 
act  business  at  certain  hours. 

Kxcliange',  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Montour  co. 

Exchangeability,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  ex¬ 
changeable. 

Exchangeable,  a.  That  may  be  exchanged ;  capable, 
fit,  or  proper  to  be  exchanged. 

Exchange'-broker,  n.  (Com.)  One  whose  business 
is  to  negotiate  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  for  which  he 
receives  a  commission. 

Exchang'd*,  n.  One  who  exchanges  ;  one  who  prac¬ 
tises  exchange. 

Excheat',  n.  See  Escheat. 

Exchequer,  ( eks-chek'er ,)  n.  [Fr.  echiquier,  a  chess¬ 
board  ;  said  to  have  been  so  called  from  the  checkered 
cloth,  resembling  a  chess-board,  which  covered  the  table 
there.  See  Checker.]  A  court  of  record  in  London, 
consisting  of  two  divisions  —  a  court  of  revenue,  and  a 
court  of  common  law. 

— v.  a.  To  institute  a  process  against  a  person  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer. 

Excheq'uer  Rill,  n.  One  of  the  bills  of  exchange 
issued  by  the  English  government  in  anticipation  of 
revenue,  and  on  the  confidence  of  the  annual  financial 
income.  They  bear  interest  at  a  fixed  rate,  this  rate 
being  computed  at  the  time  of  their  issue,  at  a  sum  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  current  market-rate,  the  fluctuations 
in  the  value  of  these  securities  depending  on  the  pro¬ 
portion  which  such  a  rate  bears  to  successive  changes 
in  the  market-price  of  money ;  when  this  is  high,  the 
security  will  be  at  a  discount ;  when  low,  at  a.  premium. 

Excitle',  v.  a.  [Lat.  excido.]  To  cut  off.  (r.) 

Excipient,  n.  An  exceptor.  (R.) 

{Med.)  A  substance  which  is  a  medical  prescription, 
gives  form  and  consistence  to  it,  and  serves  as  a  vehicle 
or  medium  for  the  exhibition  of  the  other  ingredients. 

Excis'able,  a.  Liable  or  subject  to  excise. 

Excise',  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  excido,  excisum  —  ex,  and 
credo,  to  cut.  See  Caesura.]  In  England,  an  inland 
tax  or  impost  on  articles  produced  and  consumed  with¬ 
in  the  state  or  kingdom,  and  also  on  licenses  to  deal  in 
certain  commodities. 

— v.  a.  To  lay  or  impose  a  duty  on  articles  produced  and 
consumed  at  home. 

Excise  man,  n.  An  English  officer  who  inspects  com¬ 
modities,  and  rates  the  excise  duty  on  them. 

Excision.  ( eks-sizli’n ,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat. excisio  —  ex, 
and  credo,  csesum,  to  cut.]  A  cutting  out  or  off  any  part ; 
the  cutting  off  of  a  person  or  nation,  as  a  judgment ; 
extirpation;  destruction. 

(Eccl.)  Excommunication. 

( Surg .)  Amputation.  The  term  is  usually  confined 
to  the  removal  of  the  elbow-joint  or  ankle,  and  portions 
of  other  bones. 

Excitnliil'ity,  n.  [Fr.  excitability.]  Quality  of  being 
capable  of  excitement;  susceptibility  of  increased  vital 
action. 

(Med.)  That  state  of  system  which  is  more  or  less 
susceptible  of  morbid  excitement. 

Exeit'able,  a.  [L.  Lat.  excitabilis.]  Capable  of  being 
excited. 

Excit/ant,  n.  [Lat.  excitans.  See  Excite.]  (Med.) 
That  which  produces,  or  may  produce,  increased  action 
in  a  living  body ;  a  stimulant. 

Excita  tion,  n.  [L.  Lat.  excitatio.\  Act  of  exciting ; 
excitement. 

Exci'tative,  a.  [Fr .  excitatif.]  That  excites,  or  has 
power  to  excite. 

Excita'tor,  n.  [Lat.]  (Elect.)  An  instrument  used 
to  discharge  a  Leyden  jar,  or  other  electrical  apparatus, 
without  exposing  the  operator  to  the  consequences  of 
the  shock. 

Exci  tatory,  a.  Tending  to  excite. 

Excite',  v.  a.  [Fr.  exciter,  from  Lat.  excito,  excitatus — 
ex,  and  cito,  to  put  in  rapid  motion,  to  call  or  summon 
to,  freq.  of  cieo,  to  put  in  motion,  to  shake,  to  rouse. 
See  Cite.]  To  call  out  or  forth;  to  bring  or  send  out; 
to  wake  up;  to  call  into  action;  to  stir  up;  to  raise;  to 
awaken;  to  animate:  to  incite;  to  arouse;  to  stimulate; 
to  inspirit ;  to  irritate. 

Excit'eil,  p.  a.  Roused;  awakened;  animated;  putin 
motion  ;  stimulated  ;  inflamed. 

Excite'ment,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  exciting ;  stimulation ; 
state  of  being  roused  into  action  ;  agitation;  sensation; 
that  which  rouses,  moves,  stirs,  or  induces  to  action; 
commotion. 

Excit'er,  n.  Ho  or  that  which  excites. 

Excit'ing, p.  a.  Calling  or  rousing  into  action;  stim¬ 
ulating. 

Excit'ing'ly,  adv.  In  an  exciting  manner. 

Exci'tive,  n.  That  which  excites. 

— a.  Causing  excitement,  (r.) 

Exci'to-mo'tory,  a.  (Physiol.')  A  term  applied  by 
some  physiologists  to  the  first  class  of  nervous  actions 
defined  as  those  secretory  vibrations  which  are  excited 
in  t.io  external  organs,  and  ascend  towards  the  brain, 
when  they  arrive  in  their  ascent  at  the  origins  of  the 
motor  nerves.  These,  arising  from  the  same  common 
trunk,  plexus,  or  ganglion,  with  the  sensory  ones  af¬ 
fected,  detach  a  part  of  themselves  at  each  of  those  ori¬ 
gins  down  the  motory  nerves  ;  which  part,  by  agitating 
the  small  particles  of  the  muscular  fibres,  excites  them 
to  contraction.  “  The  actions  of  sneezing,  swallowing, 


coughing,  hiccoughing,  vomiting,  and  expelling  the  faeces 
and  urine,  and  others  of  a  like  nature,  are  to  be  deduced 
from  the  first  and  fourth  classes  of  motor  vibrations ; 
i.  e.,  either  from  those  vibrations  which  first  ascend  up 
the  sensory  nerves,  and  then  are  detached  down  the  mo¬ 
tory  nerves,  which  communicate  by  some  common  trunk, 
plexus,  or  ganglion ;  or  else  from  those  vibrations  that 
run  along  the  surfaces  of  uniform  membranes,  and  so 
affect  all  the  muscles  which  lie  contiguous  to  any  part 
of  the  membranes.” 

Exclaim',  v.  n.  [Fr.  exclamer;  Lat.  exclamo  —  ex,  and 
clamo,  to  call,  to  cry  out.  See  Clamor.]  To  call  or  cry 
out ;  to  call  or  cry  aloud  ;  to  raise  an  outcry ;  to  shout; 
to  utter  the  voice  with  vehemence  ;  to  declare  with  loud 
vociferation. 

Exclaim'd*,  n.  One  who  exclaims. 

Exclama'tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  exclamatio,  from 
exclamo.  See  Exclaim.]  Act  of  exclaiming ;  outcry  ; 
noisy  talk;  clamor;  vehement  vociferation;  noisy  ut¬ 
terance  of  censure ;  a  vehement  extension  or  exertion 
of  the  voice. 

( Rhet.)  A  sentence  of  passionate  import,  or  passion¬ 
ately  uttered;  a  word  expressing  outcry ;  an  interjection. 

(Print.)  A  note  by  which  emphatical  utterance  or 
outcry  is  marked,  thus  (  !  ). 

Exclam'ative,  a.  Exclamatory;  exclaiming. 

Exclam  atively,  Exclam'atorily,  adv.  With 
exclamation. 

Exclam'alory,  a.  Using  exclamation;  containing  or 
expressing  exclamation. 

Exclude',  v.  a.  [Lat.  exclude ,  exclusus  —  ex,  and  claudo, 
to  shut.  See  Clause.]  To  shut  out;  to  thrust  out;  to 
eject;  to  hinder  from  entering  or  admission ;  to  debar; 
to  prohibit ;  to  preclude;  to  expel;  to  emit;  to  except; 
not  to  comprehend  or  include. 

Exclud'ed,  p.  a.  Shut  out;  thrust  out;  hindered  or 
prohibited  from  entrance  or  admission  ;  debarred. 

Exclusion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  exclusio .]  Act  of  ex¬ 
cluding;  a  shutting  or  thrusting  out ;  ejection;  act  of 
debarring;  state  of  being  excluded;  prohibition;  pre¬ 
clusion;  rejection;  ejection  or  emission. 

Exclusionary,  a.  Tending  to  exclude  or  debar. 

Exclu'sionei*.  n.  One  who  excludes. 

Exclu'sionism,  n.  Exclusive  principles;  exclusivism. 

Exclusion ist,  n.  One  who  would  preclude  another 
from  some  privilege. 

Exclu'sive,  a.  [Fr.  exclusif ]  Tending  to  exclude  or 
shut  out ;  excluding ;  debarring  from  participation ;  not 
including  or  comprehending ;  excepting ;  debarring 
from  fellowship;  not  admitting  to  social  intercourse; 
illiberal. 

— n.  One  of  a  coterie  who  exclude  others  from  their  so¬ 
ciety  or  fellowship. 

Exclusively,  adv.  In  an  exclusive  manner. 

Exc  Ill's!  veil  ess.  Exclu'si  vism,  n.  State  or  qual¬ 
ity  of  being  exclusive. 

Exclu'sory,  a.  [Lat .  exclusorius.]  That  has  power  to 
exclude;  exclusive. 

Excogitate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  excogito,  excogitatus  —  ex,  and 
cogito,  from  con,  and  agito,  to  pursue  mentally,  freq. 
from  ago,  to  drive,  to  urge.  See  Act.]  To  strike  out 
by  thinking;  to  find  out  by  thinking,  or  by  earnest 
study  ;  to  invent,  contrive,  or  devise  by  serious  think¬ 
ing  or  consideration. 

Excos'ita'tiou,  n.  [Lat.  excogitation]  Act  of  excog¬ 
itating;  invention  or  contrivance  by  serious  and  earnest 
thinking;  cogitation. 

Excommu'nicalile,  a.  Liable  to  be  excommuni¬ 
cated. 

Excommu'uicant,  n.  One  who  has  been  excommu¬ 
nicated. 

Excommu'nicate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  ex,  and  communion, 
communicatus,  to  make  common,  to  communicate.  See 
Communicate.]  To  expel  or  exclude  from  communion 
or  fellowship ;  to  eject  or  interdict  from  the  communion 
of  the  church. 

— a.  Excommunicated. 

— n.  One  who  is  excommunicated ;  an  excommunicant. 

Excommii'iiicated,  p.  a.  Expelled  or  separated 
from  communion  with  a  church. 

Ex  coni  m  ii  n  ica't  ion,  n.  [Fr.,from  L.  Lat.  excommu- 
nicatio .]  (Eccl.)  Act  of  excommunicating  or  ejecting 
from  the  Church ;  expulsion  or  exclusion  from  the  com¬ 
munion  of  a  Church  and  deprivation  of  its  rights,  privi¬ 
leges,  and  advantages.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  Roman 
Cath.writers  as  greater  ( anathema )  or  lesser  (excommuni- 
catio) ;  the  former  entirely  cutting  off  the  offender  from 
the  body  of  the  Church  and  the  society  of  the  faithful, 
and  being  proclaimed  only  when  a  sin  has  been  mortal, 
manifest,  and  scandalous ;  the  latter  prohibiting  from 
participation  in  the  sacraments  and  in  public  worship ; 
and  being  imposed  especially  upon  those  who  cherish 
intercourse  with  anathematized  persons.  Only  the  lat¬ 
ter  E.  is  in  practice  among  most  Protestants,  though  the 
Anglican  Church  recognizes  them  both.  —  A  form  of  E. 
used  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  termed  Bell,  Book,  and 
Candle.  The  bell  was  tolled  to  summon  the  people,  the 
sentence  read  out  of  a  book,  and  a  candle,  which  the 
priest  held,  was  thrown  upon  the  ground  and  extin¬ 
guished  in  token  of  the  fate  of  the  delinquent. 

Exconiimi'nicator,  n.  [L.  Lat.]  One  who  excom¬ 
municates. 

Exeoininu'nicatory,  a.  Relating  to  or  causing  ex- 
communication. 

Ex  conces'so.  [Lat.]  From  what  has  been  granted  or 
conceded. 

Ex  contrac'to.  [Lat.]  See  Ex  delicto. 

Exco'riate,  v.  a.  To  strip  the  skin  from ;  to  skin ;  to 
abrade. 

Excoria'tion,  n.  The  act  of  excoriating;  the  state 
of  being  excoriated. 


(Med.)  An  abrasion  of  the  cuticle. 

Excortica'tioil,  n.  [Fr.]  A  pulling  off  of  the  bark; 
decortication. 

Ex'crement,  n.  [Lat.  excrementum,  from  excerno,  ex- 
cretus  —  ex,  and  cento,  to  separate,  to  sift.  See  Discern.] 
The  refuse;  that  which  is  separated  from  the  nutriment 
by  digestion,  and  discharged  from  the  animal  body  as 
being  superfluous ;  foecal  matter;  ordure;  dung. 

Excrement'al,  a.  [Fr.  excrimentiel.]  Excreted  or 
ejected  by  the  natural  passages  of  the  body. 

Excrenieiiti'tial,  a.  Containing,  or  resembling,  ex¬ 
crement. 

Excrementi'tious,  a.  [Fr.  excrementeux.]  Pertain¬ 
ing  to,  consisting  of,  or  containing  excrement. 

Excres'cence,  n.  [Fr.  excressence,  excroissance,  from 
L.  Lat  excrescentia,  from  Lat.  excrescens,  from  excresco — 
ex,  and  cresco,  to  grow.  See  Crescent.]  That  which 
grows  out  or  up ;  a  preternatural  protuberance  growing 
on  any  part  of  the  body;  a  superfluous  part;  any  pre¬ 
ternatural  enlargement  of  a  plant,  like  a  wart  or  tumor; 
a  preternatural  production. 

Excres'cent.  a.  [Lat.  excrescens.]  Growing  out  of 
something  else,  in  a  preternatural  manner;  superfluous. 

Excrete',  v.  a.  [Lat.  excerno,  excretus.  See  Excre¬ 
ment.]  To  sift  out  or  separate;  to  separate  and  throw 
off,  as  by  natural  passages;  to  evacuate;  to  discharge; 
to  eject. 

Excret'ed,  p.  a.  Passed  from  the  body  by  excretion. 

Excre'tion,  n.  [Fr.  excretion;  L.  excretio .]  Act  or 
process  of  excreting;  separation  or  ejection  of  excre- 
mentitious  matter  from  the  animal  system;  that  which 
is  excreted. 

Ex'cretive,  a.  Having  the  power  of  separating  and 
ejecting  excrementitious  matter  from  the  body  ;  excre¬ 
tory. 

Ex'cretory,  a.  [Fr.  excrUoire.)  That  excretes  ;  hav¬ 
ing  the  quality  of  excreting  or  throwing  off  excremeu- 
titious  matter  by  the  glands. 

— 71.  (Physiol.)  One  of  the  little  ducts  or  vessels  des¬ 
tined  to  receive  secreted  fluids  from  the  glands,  and  to 
excrete  them. 

Excru'ciate.  v.  a,  [Lat.  excrucio,  excruciatus—ex,  and 
crucio,  from  crux,  a  cross,  q.  v.]  To  torture  or  torment 
excessively,  as  if  on  a  cross ;  to  afflict  with  extreme 
pain  or  agony ;  to  rack. 

Excrii'eiating', p.  a.  Extremely  painful ;  agonizing; 
distressing. 

Excrucia'tion,  n.  Act  of  excruciating;  extreme 
pain ;  agony  ;  torture ;  acute  vexation. 

Excill'pable,  a.  That  may  be  exculpated. 

Excul'pate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  ex,  and  culpn,  culpatus,  from 
culpa,  a  crime,  a  fault;  Fr.  disculper  ;  It.  scolpare.]  To 
free  from  crime,  fault,  blame,  or  censure;  to  clear  by 
words  from  a  charge  or  imputation  of  fault  or  guilt;  to 
exonerate;  to  absolve;  to  excuse;  to  justify;  to  vin¬ 
dicate. 

Exculpation,  n.  [L.  Lat.  exculpatio.]  Act  of  excul¬ 
pating  or  of  vindicating  from  a  charge  of  fault  or  crime ; 
excuse. 

Exciil'patory,  a.  Able  to  clear  from  the  charge  of 
fault  or  guilt;  excusing;  containing  excuse;  clearing 
from  imputation. 

Ex  eu'ria.  [Lat.]  (Law.)  Out  of  court. 

Excur'rent,  a.  [Lat.  excurrens,  running  out.]  ( Bot .) 
Applied  to  the  ramifications  of  any  body  whose  axis 
always  remains  in  the  centre,  the  other  parts  being  reg¬ 
ularly  disposed  around  it,  as  the  stem  of  Abies  excelsa. 

Excur'sion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  excursin,  from  excurro, 
excursum — ex,  and  curro,  to  run.]  A  rambling  or  rov¬ 
ing  about;  progression  beyond  fixed  limits.  —  Digres¬ 
sion  :  a  wandering  from  a  subject  or  main  design.  —  An 
expedition  or  journey:  any  rambling  from  a  point  or 
place,  and  return  to  the  same  point  or  place;  a  ramble; 
a  tour;  a  trip  or  jaunt  for  pleasure. 

Excursionist,  n.  One  who  travels  from  one  place 
to  another  for  pleasure. 

Excur'sive.  a.  Rambling;  wandering;  deviating. 

Excur'sively,  adv.  In  a  wandering  manner. 

Excur'si  veness.  n.  Quality  of  being  excursive ;  act 
of  wandering,  or  of  passing  usual  limits. 

Excur'sus,  n.  [Lat.,  a  digression.]  A  literary  exercise, 
task,  or  performance ;  a  discussion ;  a  disquisition ;  a 
dissertation. 

Excus'alile.  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  excusabilis .]  That  may 
be  excused ;  pardonable  ;  admitting  of  excuse  or  justi¬ 
fication. 

Excus'ahly,  adv.  In  an  excusable  manner;  pardon¬ 
ably. 

Excu'satory,  a.  Making  excuse;  containing  excuse 

'  or  apology  ;  apologetical. 

Excuse,  (eks-kud,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  excuser ;  Lat.  excuso  — ex, 
and  causor,  from  causa,  a  cause,  a  suit,  a  process.  See 
Cause.]  To  free  from  the  imputation  of  a  fault  or  blame  ; 
to  acquit  of  guilt;  to  pardon,  as  a  fault;  to  forgive  en¬ 
tirely,  or  to  admit  to  be  little  censurable,  and  to  over¬ 
look  ;  to  free  from  an  obligation  or  duty ;  to  release  ;  to 
remit ;  not  to  exact ;  to  admit  an  apology  for;  to  throw 
off  an  imputation  by  apology;  to  exculpate;  to  absolve  ; 
to  pardon  ;  to  justify;  to  vindicate. 

— n.  Act  of  excusing  or  apologizing;  a  plea  offered  in 
extenuation  of  a  fault  or  a  breach  of  deportment;  apol¬ 
ogy;  that  which  excuses  or  extenuates  a  fault. 

Excuse'less,  a.  That  is  without  excuse. 

Excus'er,  n.  One  who  offers  excuses,  or  pleads  for 
another. 

Exeuss',  v.  a.  [Lat.  excussio,  excussus,  to  shake  off.l  To 
shake  off. 

(Law.)  To  seize  and  detain  by  law. 

Excus'sion,  n.  (Law.)  Seizure  by  law. 

Exe,  a  river  of  England,  which  rises  in  the  W.  of  Som- 
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ersetsliire,  and,  after  a  course  of  54  miles,  flows  into  the 
English  Chaunel  at  Exmouth. 

Ex  (lelie'to.  [Lat.]  (Law.)  From  wrong  or  test.  A 
division  of  actions  is  made  in  the  common  and  civil  law 
into  those  arising  ex  contractu  (from  contract),  and  ex 
delicto ,  i.  e.  in  consequence  of  a  crime,  misdemeanor, 
fault,  or  test. 

Ex'eat,  n.  [Lat.,  he  may  go  out.]  In  the  European 
universities,  a  permission  of  temporary  absence.  —  Per¬ 
mission  given  by  a  bishop  for  a  priest  to  go  out  of  his 
diocese. 

Ex'eerable,  a.  [Fr.  execrable ,  from  Lat.  execrabilis.) 
Deserving  to  be  execrated  or  cursed;  very  hateful ;  de¬ 
testable  ;  abominable ;  accursed. 

Ex'ecrableness,  n.  State  of  being  execrable ;  hate¬ 
fulness. 

Ex'ecrably,  adv.  Cursedly  ;  detestably. 

Ex'ecrate,  v.  a.  [Fr.  exScrer,  from  Lat.  execror  —  ex, 
and  sacro,  from  sacer,  consecrated  or  dedicated  to  a  deity, 
devoted,  accursed.]  To  exclude  from  sacred  things ;  to 
curse;  to  denounce  evil  against,  or  to  imprecate  evil 
upon  ;  hence,  to  detest  utterly  ;  to  abhor ;  to  abominate. 

Ex'ecrated,  p.  a.  Cursed ;  denounced  ;  imprecated. 

Exccra'lion,  n.  [Fr.  execration,  from  Lat.  execratio.] 
Act  of  execrating,  or  cursing;  a  curse  pronounced; 
imprecation  of  evil ;  malediction  ;  detestation  expressed ; 
object  execrated  ;  an  abomination. 

Ex'ecratory,  n.  A  formulary  of  execration. 

Executable,  a.  That  may  be  executed. 

Ex'ecute,  v.  a.  [Fr.  execute)';  Lat.  exequor,  executus 
— ex,  and  sequor,  to  follow.]  To  follow  up ;  to  prose¬ 
cute;  to  carry  out;  to  accomplish;  to  perform;  to 
effect ;  to  do ;  to  fulfil ;  to  achieve  ;  to  finish ;  to  com¬ 
plete  :  to  carry  into  effect;  to  transact;  to  inflict  capital 
punishment  on;  to  put  to  death ;  to  slay. 

— r  n.  To  perform  the  proper  office. 

Ex'ecuter.  n.  One  who  executes;  one  who  performs 
or  carries  into  effect. 

Execution,  n.  [Fr.  execution ;  Lat.  executio.]  Act 
of  executing  ;  act  of  completing  or  accomplishing  ;  per¬ 
formance  ;  operation  ;  practice  ;  completion  ;  accom¬ 
plishment. 

(Law.)  The  last  stage  of  a  suit  giving  possession  of 
anything  recovered  at  law  or  in  equity  after  the  decision 
of  the  court, —  the  putting  in  force  of  the  sentence  of 
the  court.  This  is  performed  by  different  writs  of  exe¬ 
cution,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  action,  and  of 
judgment.  In  ordinary  actions,  the  judgment  is,  in 
general,  for  the  recovery  of  money  only,  either  by  way 
of  debt  or  damages.  In  such  case,  the  practice  of  the 
court  allows  the  judgment-creditor  to  resort  to  one  of 
the  four  following  writs  of  execution:  —  (1)  Writ  of 
capias  ad  satisfaciendum,  to  imprison  the  body  of  the 
debtor  till  satisfaction  be  made  for  the  debt,  or  damages 
and  costs,  in  the  States  where  such  mode  of  execution 
is  not  abolished;  (2)  writ  of  fieri  facias,  by  which  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  the  party  against  whom  the  judg¬ 
ment  is  recovered  may  be  seized  upon  and  sold ;  (3) 
writ  of  Levari  facias,  which  commands  the  sheriff  to 
levy  the  debt  on  the  lands  and  goods  of  the  party  against 
whom  it  is  issued ;  (4)  writ  of  elegit,  (see  Elegit.) 
Where  the  judgment  is  for  the  recovery  of  goods  them¬ 
selves  which  are  detained,  there  is  a  special  writ  of  ex¬ 
ecution,  called  a  distringas,  to  compel  the  defendant  to 
deliver  his  goods  by  repeated  distresses  on  his  chattels, 
or  else  a  scire  facias  against  any  third  person  in  whose 
hands  they  may  happen  to  be,  to  show  cause  why  they 
should  not  be  delivered ;  and  if  the  defendant  still  con¬ 
tinues  obstinate,  then  the  sheriff  shall  summon  an 
inquest,  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  goods  and  the 
plaintiff's  damages,  which  shall  he  levied  on  the  person 
or  goods  of  the  defendant.  —  E.  of  deeds  is  the  signing, 
sealing,  and  delivery  of  them  by  the  parties,  as  their 
own  acts  and  deeds,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses. 

( Crim .  Law.)  The  last  stage  in  criminal  proceedings 
— the  depriving  the  criminal  of  his  life.  —  See  Punish¬ 
ment  (Capital.) 

( Fine  Arts.)  The  mode  of  performing  a  work  of 
art,  and  the  dexterity  with  which  it  is  accomplished. 

(Mus.)  The  mode  of  expressing  or  rendering  musical 
notation  by  the  voice  or  by  an  instrument ;  facility  of 
the  voice  or  of  the  fingers  in  running  rapid  divisions,  and 
other  difficult  and  intricate  passages. 

Execu'tioiier,  n.  One  who  carries  anything  into  ef¬ 
fect.  —  One  whose  duty  is  to  put  to  death  criminals  con¬ 
demned  by  law. 

Exec'utive,  a.  [Fr.  executifi]  That  executes  ;  having 
the  quality  of  executing  or  performing;  carrying  the  laws 
into  effect,  or  superintending  the  enforcement  of  the  laws. 

— n.  (Pol.)  A  power  in  a  state,  distinct  from  the  legisla¬ 
tive  or  judicial.  The  power  that  deliberates  and  enacts 
laws  is  the  legislative,  that  which  judges  or  applies  the 
laws  to  particular  cases  is  the  judicial,  while  the  execu¬ 
tive  is  that  which  carries  the  laws  into  effect,  or  super¬ 
intends  the  enforcement  of  them.  In  the  U.  States  the 
executive  is,  by  the  Constitution,  vested  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  such  inferior  officers  as  he  may  appoint,  with 
the  agreement  of  the  Senate. 

Executively,  adv.  In  the  way  of  executing  or  per¬ 
forming. 

Exec  utor,  n.  [hat.  exsequi;  Fr.  exccuteur.)  One  who 
performs ;  a  doer ;  as,  an  executor  of  business. 

(Law.)  A  person  intrusted  by  a  testator  to  carry  out 
the  directions  and  requests  in  his  will,  and  to  dispose 
of  his  property  as  directed  therein,  after  his  decease. 
Before  probate  of  the  will,  an  E.  may  effectually  do  most 
of  the  acts  that  he  could  enforce  afterwards;  but  an  ex¬ 
pected  administrator  can  properly  do  no  act  whatever 
before  obtaining  letters  of  administration.  An  adminis¬ 
trator,  after  receiving  letters  of  administration,  is  in 
most  respects  in  the  same  position  as  an  E.,  and  the 


cases  relating  to  the  one  apply,  in  general,  to  those  of 
the  other.  An  administrator  is  required  to  enter  into 
bond  with  sureties  for  the  faithful  execution  of  his 
trust.  An  E.  may  refuse  to  act ;  but,  having  once  acted, 
he  cannot  divest  himself  of  the  office  or  its  responsi¬ 
bilities.  If  a  person  take  upon  himself  to  act  as  E. 
without  any  just  authority,  as  by  intermeddling  with 
the  goods  of  the  deceased,  he  is  called  an  E.  de  son  tort, 
i.  e.,  to  his  own  hurt,  and  is  liable  to  all  the  trouble  of 
his  office,  without  any  of  the  profits  or  advantages;  but 
merely  doing  acts  of  necessity  or  humanity,  as  locking 
up  the  goods,  or  burying  the  deceased,  will  not  be  So 
construed.  An  alien  cannot  be  either  an  executor  or 
administrator,  unless  he  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  State. 
The  duties  of  an  executor  are  to  bury  the  deceased  in 
a  suitable  manner,  to  prove  the  will,  and  make  up  an 
inventory  of  the  personal  estate;  to  collect  the  gcods 
and  chattels  of  the  deceased,  and  to  pay  his  creditors 
in  the  order  of  legal  priority.  The  legacies  are  then 
to  be  paid  as  far  as  the  assets  extend,  observing  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  a  specific  and  a  general  legacy ;  the 
residue,  if  any,  going  to  the  next  of  kin.  The  office 
of  an  executor  is  one  of  great  trust  and  responsibility, 
as  he  not  only  represents  the  deceased,  but  is  also  a 
trustee  for  the  behoof  of  the  creditors,  legatees,  and  next 
of  kin  of  the  deceased.  He  is  liable  for  any  loss  occur¬ 
ring  to  the  estate  through  negligence;  for  paying  sums 
not  due,  unless  upon  decrees;  for  paying  simple-contract 
creditors  before  special  creditors,  or  legatees  before  all 
the  debts  are  discharged,  if  there  should  be  any  defi¬ 
ciency  in  the  estate.  If  he  intromit  with  the  funds  or 
movables,  so  as  to  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  fraud,  or  so  as 
to  leave  no  means  of  ascertaining  its  extent,  he  is  liable 
for  all  the  debts  of  the  deceased;  otherwise  an  E.  is  lia¬ 
ble  for  the  debts  of  the  deceased  only  to  the  amount  of 
the  inventory. 

Executory,  a.  [Fr.  executoire. ]  Performing  official 
duties ;  executive. 

(Law.)  Designed  to  be  executed  in  future,  or  to  take 
effect  upon  a  future  contingency ;  as,  an  executory  de¬ 
vise. 

Exec'utrix,  or  Execctress,  n.  [Fr.  executrice .]  A  fe¬ 
male  executor;  a  woman  appointed  by  a  testator  to 
execute  his  will. 

Exe'tlra,  or  Exhedba,  n.  [Gr.]  (Arch.)  In  ancient  ar¬ 
chitecture,  recesses  in  the  baths  and  other  buildings, 
appropriated  for  conversation.  They  appear  to  have 
been  similar  to  the  modern  alcove,  though  larger. 

Exegesis,  (eks-e-je'sis,)  n.  [Gr.  ex,  out  of,  and  egeomai, 
I  lead.]  The  exposition  or  interpretation  of  any  writing, 
but  applied  particularly  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  The  distinction  between  E.  and  her¬ 
meneutics  may  be  thus  defined:  Hermeneutics  is  the 
science  which  lays  down  the  principles  of  the  art  of  in¬ 
terpretation,  and  E.  is  the  application  of  these  princi¬ 
ples  to  particular  instances.  As  the  sacred  books  were 
written  in  foreign  languages,  by  authors  of  a  different 
age,  and  living  in  a  country  different  from  ours,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that,  in  order  to  understand  them  thoroughly,  re¬ 
quires  not  only  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  those 
languages,  but  also  a  large  mass  of  historical,  geographi¬ 
cal,  and  antiquarian  knowledge.  In  the  early  ages  of 
the  Church,  several  of  the  fathers  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  as  exegetical  authors,  as  Origen,  Chrysostom, 
Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  and  Jerome  ;  but  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  from  the  ignorance  of  the  sacred  languages  that 
then  prevailed,  the  subject  was  almost  entirely  neglect¬ 
ed.  The  Reformation  revived  this  study  in  the  labors  of 
Luther,  Melancthon,  Calvin,  Zwinglius,  Beza,  and  others. 
Since  that  time  this  subject  has  received  much  attention 
from  scholars,  and  never  more  than  at  the  present  time. 

Ex'egete,  n.  [Fr.  exegete ;  Gr.  exegetes.)  One  versed  in 
the  scientific  interpretation  of  the  sacred  writings. 

Exeg'et'ic,  Excget'ical,  a.  [Fr.  exegetique;  Gr. 
exegetikos.]  Pertaining  to  exegesis ;  explanatory ;  tend¬ 
ing  to  illustrate. 

Exeget'ically,  adv.  By  way  of  explanation. 

Exeg’et'ics,  n.  (Eccl.)  That  branch  of  theology  which 
includes  polemics,  hermeneutics,  and  the  history  of  the 
sacred  canons.  —  See  Exegesis. 

Ex'egetist,  n.  One  versed  in  exegetics. 

Ex'elmans,  Henri  Joseph  Isidore,  a  celebrated 
French  marshal,  B.  at  Bar  le  Due,  1771,  was  engaged  in 
most  of  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon,  and  D.  in  1852. 

Exem'plar,K.  [Lat. exemplum.]  A  model  to  be  copied; 
a  pattern ;  a  copy ;  the  image  by  which  the  artist  con¬ 
ducts  his  work. 

Exem'plarily,  adv.  In  an  exemplary  manner;  in  a 
way  worthy  of  imitation. 

Exein'plariness,  n.  The  state  of  being  fitted  to  serve 
as  an  example. 

Ex'emplary,  a.  [Fr.  exemplaire;  Lat.  exemplaris.] 
Serving  as  a  model  for  imitation;  worthy  of  imitation  ; 
serving  as  a  warning  to  deter  others  from  vice  or  crime; 
serving  to  attract  notice  and  imitation;  illustrative; 
explanatory. 

Exeni'pliflable,  a.  That  may  be  exemplified. 

Exemplification,  n.  Act  of  exemplifying ;  a  copy ; 
a  showing  or  illustrating  by  example ;  a  transcript ;  an 
attested  copy. 

Exein'plifier,  n.  One  who  illustrates  by  following  a 
copy. 

Exem'plify,  v.  a.  [L.  Lat.  exemplificare .]  To  show 
or  illustrate  by  example ;  to  transcribe,  or  copy;  to  take 
an  attested  copy;  to  prove  by  an  attested  copy. 

Exem'pli  grat  ia.  [Lat.]  For  the  sake  of  example; 
for  instance;  usually  abbreviated  ex.  gr.  or  e.  g. 

Exempt',  v.  a.  [Fr.  exempter;  Lat.  exemptus,  from 
eximn. J  To  take  out ;  to  take  away  ;  to  remove  ;  to  free 
from ;  to  except ;  to  release ;  to  exonerate ;  to  grant  im¬ 
munity  from  ;  to  privilege. 


— a.  Taken  or  left  out ;  free  by  privilege;  not  included; 
not  liable;  clear. 

— n.  One  free  or  exempt  from  a  duty  devolving  on  others. 

— A  petty  officer  of  the  English  Yeomen  of  the  Royal  Guard. 

Exemption,  ( egs-emp'shun ,)  n.  [Fr.  exemption ;  Lat. 
exemptin;  It .esenzione;  Sp.  esenci/m.)  The  act  of  exempt¬ 
ing;  the  state  of  being  exempt ;  freedom  from  duty  or  ser¬ 
vice,  to  which  others  are  subject;  immunity;  privilege. 

Exen'terate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  exenterare;  Gr.  ex,  out,  en- 
teron,  intestine.]  To  embowel ;  to  eviscerate. 

Exentera'tion,  n.  Evisceration. 

Exequa  tur,  n.  [Lat.,  let  him  perform.]  (Pol.)  A 
writing  -officially  recognizing  any  accredited  agent  of  a 
foreign  government,  and  authorizing  him  to  perform  the 
duties  which  he  was  sent  to  discharge. 

Exe'quial,  a.  [Lat.  exequialis.}  Pertaining  to  funerals. 

Ex'equies,  n.  pi.  [Lat.  exsequite,  the  following  the 
corpse  beyond  the  walls,  from  ex,  out,  and  sequi,  to  fol¬ 
low.]  Funeral  procession,  or  rites ;  ceremonies  of  burial. 

Ex'ercisable,  or  Ex'ercisible,  a.  Capable  of  be¬ 
ing  employed  or  exercised. 

Ex'erclse,  n.  [Fr.  exercise ;  Lat.  exercitium,  from  ex- 
erceo.  Seetheverb.]  Act  of  exercising;  a  driving  on ;  a 
keeping  in  practice,  use,  or  constantly  regular  employ¬ 
ment;  labor;  work;  use;  practice;  employment;  exer¬ 
tion  ;  application ;  mental  or  bodily  exertion  for  improve¬ 
ment;  use  or  practice  to  acquire  skill;  application  of 
the  mental  powers ;  task  ;  act  of  divine  worship. 

— n.  a.  [Lat.  exerceo.  from  ex,  off,  and  arceo,  to  ward ;  Gr. 
exarkeo,  to  shut  off,  to  suffice.]  To  drive  or  bring  out  of 
an  inclosure  or  confinement ;  to  bring  from  a  sluggish 
state;  to  urge  or  drive ;  to  busy;  to  move;  to  exert;  to 
cause  to  act;  to  exert  one’s  powers;  to  train  to  use. 

— v.  n.  To  use  action  or  exertion ;  to  practise  or  take  ex¬ 
ercise. 

Ex'erciser,  n.  One  who  exercises. 

Exereita'tion,  n.  [Lat.  exercitatio,  from  exercitare, 
to  practise  frequently.]  Exercise ;  practice ;  use. 

Exer'citor,  n.  One  who  charters  a  vessel  for  a  given 
voyage. 

Exergue',  n.  [Fr.  exergon,  from  ex,  out,  and  ergon, 
work.]  (Numismatics.)  The  basis  or  lower  limb  of  a 
coin  or  medal,  when  separated  by  a  line  from  the  rest 
of  the  face,  which  usually  contains  words  giving  the 
date,  place,  &c.,  of  the  coin,  or  other  subsidiary  matter. 

Exert',  v.  a.  [Lat.  exsero,  exsertum,  to  plant  or  put  in.] 
To  thrust  forth,  emit,  push  out,  bring  out.  or  cause  to 
come  forth ;  to  produce ;  to  strain  ;  to  put  in  action  ;  to 
do ;  to  perform. 

Exertion,  n.  Act  of  exerting  or  straining;  act  of  put¬ 
ting  into  motion  ;  endeavor ;  striving  or  struggle ;  trial. 

Exer'tive,  a.  Using  exertion. 

Ex'eter,  a  very  ancient  city,  sea-port,  and  episcopal  see  of 
England,  cap.  of  Devonshire,  on  the  Exe,  10  in.  from  its 
mouth,  and  64  from  Bristol.  Its  magnificent  cathedral 
was  begun  in  932.  Manuf.  Woollens,  paper,  and  there 
are  several  breweries  and  iron  foundries.  P.  (1897)  37,595. 

Ex'eter,  in  Illinois,  a  post-town  of  Scott  co.,  about  50 
m.  W.  of  Springfield. 

Ex'eter,  in  Maine,  a  post-town  and  township  of  Pen¬ 
obscot  county,  about  60  miles  N.E.  of  the  city  of  Au¬ 
gusta. 

Ex'eter,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Monroe 

co. 

Ex'eter,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship,  semi-cap.  of  Rockingham  county,  about  50  m.  N. 
of  Boston. 

Ex'eter,  or  Squamscot  River,  in  New  Hampshire,  en¬ 
ters  the  Piscataqua  River  from  Rockingham  co. 

Ex'eter,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Otsego  co.,  on  Canandaigua  Lake,  about  75  m.  W.  by  N. 
of  Albany. 

Ex'eter,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  towmsliip  of  Berks 
co. 

— A  post-township  of  Luzerne  co.,  on  the  N.  branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  River.  The  battle  celebrated  in  Camp¬ 
bell’s  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  was  fought  here  in  1778. 

— A  township  of  Wyoming  co. 

Ex'eter,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Washington  county,  abt.  25  m.  S.S.W.  of  Provi¬ 
dence. 

Ex'eter.  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Green  co. 

Ex'eter  Mills,  in  Maine,  a  P.  0.  of  Penobscot  co. 

Ex'emit  om'nes.  [Lat.,  they  all  go  out.]  A  phrase 
which,  in  play-books,  denotes  the  time  when  all  the  ac¬ 
tors  leave  the  stage. 

Exfeta'tion,  n.  [Lat.  ex,  out  of,  and  foetus,  embryo.] 
(Med.)  Imperfect  fetation  outside  the  uterus. 

Exfo'liate,  v.  n.  [Lat.  exfoliare,  from  ex,  off,  and  fo¬ 
lium, leaf.]  To  separate  and  come  off  in  scales ;  to  scale  off. 

— v.  a.  To  free  from  scales  or  splinters ;  to  scale  off'. 

Exfolia'tion,  n.  [Fr.]  A  scaling  off. 

( Surg .)  A  term  applied  to  a  diseased  bone  which  has 
entirely,  or  in  part,  gone  through  the  process  of  inflam¬ 
mation  and  mortification,  and  begins  to  throw  off  the 
dead  scales,  or  lamelli b,  which  ultimately  escape  through 
the  flesh  by  ulceration. 

Exfo'liative,u.  Having  the  power  to  cause  a  scaling  off. 

— n.  That  which  has  the  power  to  produce  a  scaling  off. 

Exhal'able,  a.  [L.  Lat.  exhalabilis.]  Capable  of  exha¬ 
lation  or  evaporation. 

Exhal'ant,  a.  [Lat.  exhalans. ]  Having  the  power  of 
evaporating. 

Exliala'tion,  n.  [Fr.  exhalation ;  Lat.  exhalatio.]  Pro¬ 
cess  of  evaporation ;  that  which  is  exhaled  or  emitted. 
— Vapor;  steam;  miasma. 

(Bot.)  A  vital  function  by  which  the  stomata,  or 
breathing-pores,  are  made  to  discharge  a  large  portion 
of  the  water  introduced  by  absorption  through  the  roots. 
The  quantity  of  water  exhaled  from  the  leaves  during 
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active  vegetation  is  very  great.  In  one  of  the  well-known  | 
experiments  of  Hales,  a  Sunflower  3%  feet  high,  with  a 
surface  of  5’616  sq.  inches  exposed  to  the  air,  was  found 
to  perspire  at  the  rate  of  20  to  30  ounces  avoirdupois 
every  12  hours,  or  17  times  more  than  a  man.  A  Vine, 
with  12  sq.  feet  of  foliage,  exhaled  at  the  rate  of  5  or  6 
ounces  a  day ;  and  a  seedling  Apple-tree,  with  11  sq.  ft. 
of  foliage,  lost  9  ounces  a  day.  The  amount  varies  with 
the  degree  of  warmth  and  dryness  of  the  air,  and  of  ex¬ 
posure  to  light;  and  is  also  very  different  in  different 
species,  some  exhaling  more  copiously  even  than  the 
Sunflower.  But  when  we  consider  the  vast  perspiring 
surface  presented  by  a  large  tree  in  full  leaf,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  quantity  of  watery  vapor  it  exhales  must 
be  immense. 

Exhale',  v.  a.  [Fr.  exhaler;  Lat.  exhalare,  from  ex,  and 
halare,  to  breathe.]  To  send  out  or  emit  breath,  odor, 
vapor,  or  minute  particles  of  fluid  or  other  substance ; 
to  cause  to  be  emitted  in  vapor;  to  evaporate. 

— v.  n.  To  fly  off,  or  vauish,  as  vapor. 

Exhaust',  v.  a.  [Lat.  exhaurio,  exhaustum,  from  ex,  and 
haurio,  to  draw  out.]  To  draw  up,  or  out,  as  liquids ;  to 
empty  by  drawing  out;  to  use,  expend,  or  consume;  to 
expend  the  whole  by  exertion. 

• — a.  [Lat.  exhaustus.]  Drained;  having  lost  its  energy. 

— n.  The  steam  emitted  from  the  cylinder  after  being  used. 

E x  tin usl  er,  n.  That  which  exhausts,  or  draws  out. 

Exliaust'ible,  a.  That  may  be  exhausted. 

Exhaustion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  exhaustion  Act  of 
exhausting,  drawing  out,  draining  out,  or  throwing  off; 
act  of  emptying  completely  of  the  contents;  state  of 
being  exhausted. 

( Geom .)  An  ancient  geometrical  method  which  has 
been  replaced  by  the  modern  differential  calculus.  The 
ancients  employed  this  method  in  thejr  difficult  re¬ 
searches,  particularly  in  the  theory  of  curve  lines  and 
surfaces,  and  in  determining  areas  and  volumes.  As 
they  admitted  no  demonstrations  but  such  as  are  per¬ 
fectly  rigorous,  they  did  not  consider  curves  as  polygons 
of  a  great  number  of  sides ;  but  in  attempting  to  discover 
the  properties  of  any  curve,  they  regarded  it  as  the  fixed 
term  or  limit  to  which  the  inscribed  and  circumscribed 
polygons  continually  approach,  and  approach  the  nearer 
as  the  number  of  their  sides  is  increased.  Thus  they  ex¬ 
hausted,  as  it  were,  the  space  between  the  polygons  and 
the  curve;  and  hence  this  method  of  procedure  was 
called  the  method  of  exhaustion. 

Exhaustive,  a.  That  exhausts. 

Exliaust'leNS.  a.  Not  to  be  exhausted;  not  to  be 
wholly  drawn  off  or  emptied;  inexhaustible. 

Exhe'tlra,  n.  See  Exedra. 

Exhereda'tion,  n.  [Fr.  exheHdation.']  {Law.)  The 
act  of  disinheriting,  (r.) 

Exhib  it,  v.  a.  [Fr.  exlnber;  Lat.  exhibeo,  exhibitum  — 
ex,  and  habeo,  to  hold.  See  Have.]  To  hold  or  reach  out; 
to  hold  forth  ;  to  offer  or  present  to  view ;  to  show ;  to 
display  ;  to  manifest  publicly ;  to  present ;  to  offer  pub-  I 
licly  or  officially. 

Exliib'iter,  n.  One  who  exhibits. 

Exhibition,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  exhibiting  Act  of  ex¬ 
hibiting  for  inspection;  a  showing  or  presenting  to  view; 
display  ;  public  show ;  representation  of  feats  or  actions 
in  public ;  display  of  oratory  in  public ;  any  public  show, 
especially  of  works  of  art,  industry,  manufactures,  &c. 

(Eng.  Universities.)  Allowance  of  meat  and  drink ; 
pension  to  indigent  students. 

Med.)  The  act  of  administering  medicines. 

Hist.)  The  idea  of  collecting  objects  of  industrial 
manufacture  first  occurred  to  the  Marquis  d’Avtize,  in 
1797  ;  but  he  was  unable  to  carry  it  out  until  1798,  when 
he  opened  at  Paris  what  is  termed  in  France  an  “  expo¬ 
sition  ”  of  French  goods.  The  undertaking  proved  so 
successful  that  the  idea  was  adopted  by  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  similar  collections  were  exhibited  in  1801, 
1802.  1806,  1819,  1823,  1827,  1831,  and  since  then  every 
five  years.  A  similar  E.  was  opened  at  Ghent  in  1820, 
at  Berlin  in  1834,  at  Vienna  in  1835.  and  at  New  York  in 
1853.  This  led  to  the  idea  of  a  general  E.,  in  which  dif¬ 
ferent  nations  should  be  competitors.  The  first  on  this 
extended  scale  were  the  Great  E.'s  in  London  in  1851 
and  1862,  followed  by  Paris,  1867,  Vienna,  1873,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  1876,  Paris,  1878-89,  Chicago,  1893,  Atlanta,  1895, 
Buda-Pesth,  1896,  Stockholm,  1897,  Nashville,  1897,  Ac., 
which  see,  for  details. 

Extiibl'tionist,  n.  An  exhibitor;  one  who  frequents 
exhibitions,  or  shows  of  works  of  art. 

Exlaib'itive,  a.  Serving  for  exhibition ;  representative. 

Exliib'itor,  n.  One  who  exhibits. 

Exhib'itory,  a.  Exhibiting;  showing;  displaying. 

ExhiTarant,  a.  [Lat. exhilarans.]  Exhilarating;  ex¬ 
citing  joy,  mirth,  or  pleasure. 

— n.  That  which  exhilarates  or  enlivens. 

Exliil'arate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  exhilaro,  exhilaratus —  ex,  and 
hilaro,  from  hilaria,  cheerful,  lively,  gay.  See  Hilari¬ 
ous.]  To  make  cheerful  or  merry ;  to  make  glad  or 
joyous;  to  cheer;  to  enliven;  to  animate;  to  inspirit; 
to  delight ;  to  gladden. 

Extlil'arating',  p.  a.  Enlivening;  giving  life  and 
vigor  to  the  spirits ;  cheering;  gladdening. 

Exhilarating1  Gas,  n.  See  Nitrous  Oxide. 

Ex h il'arat ingTy,  adv.  In  an  exhilarating  manner. 

Exhilara'tion,  n.  [L.  Lat.  exhilaratio .]  Act  of  ex¬ 
hilarating  or  enlivening  the  spirits ;  act  of  making  glad 
or  cheerful;  state  of  being  enlivened  or  cheerful ;  joy¬ 
ousness;  gayety;  gladness;  cheerfulness. 

Exhort',  v.  a.  [Fr.  exhorler ;  Lat.  exhortor,  exhortatus 
— ex,  and  hortor,  to  urge  strongly,  to  incite,  to  encour¬ 
age.  See  Hortatory.]  To  incite  bywords  or  advice; 
to  encourage ;  to  excite ;  to  animate  or  urge  by  argu¬ 
ments  to  a  good  deed ;  to  encourage  to  do  well ;  to  advise ; 
to  warn  ;  to  caution;  to  incite  or  stimulate  to  exertion. 


— v.  n.  To  deliver  exhortation ;  to  use  words  or  arguments 
to  incite  to  good  deeds. 

Exhorta'tioii,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  exhnrtatin .]  Act 
or  practice  of  exhorting;  act  of  inciting  to  laudable 
deeds;  incitement ;  the  form  of  words  intended  to  incite 
and  encourage;  advice  ;  counsel. 

Exlior'tative,  a.  [Lat.  exhortativus.~\  Pertaining  to, 
or  containing,  exhortation. 

Exlior'tator,  n.  [L.  Lat.]  An  exhorter;  an  encour- 
ager. 

Exhor'tatory,  a.  [L.  Lat.  exhortatorius.]  That  ex¬ 
horts  ;  tending  to  exhort. 

Exliort'or,  n.  One  who  exhorts  or  encourages. 

Exhuina'tion,  n.  [Fr.  exhumer.]  Act  of  exhuming 
or  of  disinterring;  the  disinterring  of  a  corpse ;  the  dig¬ 
ging  up  of  anything  buried. 

Exhume',  v.a.  [Fr.  exhumer;  Lat.  ex,  and  humuo, 
earth,  ground.  See  Humid.]  To  take  out  of  the  ground ; 
to  unbury;  to  disinter. 

Exid'ia,  n.  ( But .)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Fungales. 
The  species  E.  Auricula  Judee,  Jew’s-ear,  is  reported 
to  possess  astringent  and  discutient  properties,  when 
applied  externally  as  a  decoction  or  poultice.  E.  hispi- 
dula  is  used  in  China  as  a  styptic,  and  as  food  mixed  in 
soups  and  hashes.  It  is  known  there  under  the  name 
of  Moghi,  which  signifies  ears  of  trees. 

Exigence,  or  Exigency,  n.  [Fr.  exigence,  from  L. 
Lat.  exigentia,  from  Lat.  exigens,  from  exigo  —  ex,  and 
ago,  to  drive.  See  Act.]  That  wdiich  drives  or  thrusts 
out  or  forth  ;  urgent  need  or  want ;  pressing  necessity ; 
urgency ;  demand ;  distress ;  pressure ;  emergency ;  ne¬ 
cessity. 

Ex'igently,  a.  [Lat.  exigens .]  Driving  or  forcing  out 
or  forth  ;  urgent ;  pressing ;  requiring  immediate  aid  or 
action. 

Exile,  n.  [Fr.  exit,  banishment,  exile,  an  exiled  per¬ 
son,  from  Lat.  exsilium,  banishment,  exsul,  a  banished 
person  —  ex,  and  solum,  soil,  land,  country,  region.  See 
Soil.]  State  of  being  expelled  from  one’s  native  soil,  or 
country,  or  place  of  residence ;  banishment ;  proscrip¬ 
tion  ;  expulsion  ;  expatriation ;  an  abandonment  of  one’s 
country,  or  removal  to  a  foreign  country  for  residence ; 
the  person  banished  or  separated  from  his  country. 

(Hist.)  In  Roman  law,  the  punishment  of  banish¬ 
ment,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  the  consequence  of  the 
interdiction  from  the  use  of  fire  and  water,  pronounced 
as  a  sentence  against  great  offenders,  compelling  them 
to  expatriate  themselves.  It  appears  that  the  direct 
sentence  of  exile  was  not  known  to  ancient  Roman  ju¬ 
risprudence.  (Cicero,  ad  Herenn.)  In  modern  France 
(before  the  Revolution),  there  was  a  distinction  between 
banishment  and  exile.  The  former  was  a  punishment 
assigned  by  the  law,  and  producing  infamy  ;  the  latter 
a  measure  of  discipline,  inflicted  by  the  arbitrary  act  of 
the  monarch  (usually  through  lettres  de  cachet).  Thus 
political  offenders  were  frequently  exiled  to  their  es¬ 
tates,  to  a  certain  distance  from  court,  &c. 

Exile',  v.  a.  [Fr.  £xi/er.]  To  banish  from  a  country  or 
home;  to  drive  away,  expel,  or  transport  from  one’s 
country;  to  drive  from  one’s  country  by  misfortune, 
necessity,  or  distress. 

Exiled', p.  a.  Banished;  expelled  from  one’s  country 
by  authority. 

Exin'tine,  n.  [From  Lat.  ex,  from,  and  intus,  within.] 
(Bot.)  A  membrane  situated  between  the  extiue  and 
intine  in  the  pollen  of  yew,  juniper,  cypress,  &c. 

Exi'ra,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Audubon 
co.,  on  C.,  R.  I.  &  P.  R.  R.,  16  m.  N.  E.  of  Atlantic  co. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  800. 

Exist',  v.  n.  [Fr.  exister,  from  Lat.  exislo — ex,  and  sistn, 
to  stand,  q.  u.J  To  stand  out  or  forth;  to  come  forth;  to 
emerge;  to  appear;  to  be;  to  have  an  essence  or  real 
being;  to  live;  to  have  life  or  animation;  to  remain; 
to  endure;  to  continue  in  being. 

Exist'ence,  n.  [Fr.,  froiA  L.  Lat.  existentia,  from  Lat. 
existens.]  State  of  being  or  existing:  life;  animation; 
continued  being;  duration;  continuation;  anything  that 
exists;  a  being;  an  entity. 

Exist'ent,  a.  [Lat.  existens.]  Being;  existing;  hav¬ 
ing  being  or  existence. 

Existing.  p.  a.  Having  existence,  being,  or  life. 

Ex'it,  n.  [Lat.  3d  pers.  sing.  pres,  indie,  of  e.xeo  —  ex, 
aud  eo,  ire,  to  go.]  A  going  out ;  departure ;  the  de¬ 
parture  of  a  player  from  the  stage ;  act  of  quitting  the 
stage  of  action  or  of  life;  death;  decease;  a  way  of  de¬ 
parture  ;  passage  out  of  a  place. 

Ex  mole.  [Lat.]  According  to  custom. 

Ex'nioiith,  a  town  and  watering-place  of  Devonshire, 
9  m.  from  Exeter ;  pop.  5,750. 

Ex'niouth,  Edward  Pellew,  Viscount,  a  distinguished 
British  naval  commander,  b.  at  Dover,  1757.  He  entered 
the  navy  when  13  years  of  age,  and  first  attracted  not  ice 
by  his  gallant  conduct  in  the  battle  on  Lake  Champlain, 
October  11, 1776.  In  1793,  having  been  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Nymphe,  a  frigate  of  36  guns,  he  encoun¬ 
tered,  and,  after  a  hard-fought  battle,  captured  La  Cleo- 
patre,  a  French  frigate,  which  carried  the  same  number 
of  guns.  For  this  victory  he  was  knighted.  In  1799 
he  received  tliecommand  of  the  Impelueux,  78  guns,  and 
was  sent  to  the  French  coast,  where  many  of  his  most 
brilliant  actions  took  place.  In  1804  he  was  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  Rear-admiral  of  the  Red  ;  in  1808,  to  that 
of  Vice-admiral  of  the  Blue:  and,  in  1814,  he  was  raised 
to  the  peerage,  with  the  title  of  Baron  Exmouth  of  Can- 
onteign.  In  1816  he  was  sent  to  Algiers,  to  enforce  the 
terms  of  a  treaty  regarding  the  abolition  of  Christian 
slavery,  which  the  Dey  of  Algiers  had  violated.  With 
a  combined  fleet  of  25  English  and  Dutch  vessels  he  bom¬ 
barded  the  city  for  seven  hours,  and  inflicted  such  im¬ 
mense  damage,  destroying  all  the  Algerine  fleet  and 
many  of  the  public  buildings,  that  the  Dey  consented 


to  every  demand.  E.,  who  had  been  wounded  in  the 
leg  and  cheek  in  this  action,  received,  on  his  return  to 
England,  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  viscount.  In  1821  he  re¬ 
tired  from  public  service,  loaded  with  honors.  D.  1833. 

Exoce'tus,  n. ;  pi.  Exocce'tid.e.  [Gr.  exoleoitos,  a 
fish  which  comes 
upon  the  beach  to 
slip.]  (Zool.)  The 
flying-fishes,  a  gen. 
and  family  of  Mala- 
copterygious  fishes, 
characterized  by  the 
excessive  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  pecto¬ 
rals,  which  are 

about  the  length  of  Fi±.  ^.8.  —  flying-fish. 
the  body,  and  ena-  (Exocetus  volitans.) 

ble  the  possessors  to 
support  themselves  in  the  air  for  a  few  moments.  Fishes 
of  this  family  are  found  in  •all  warm  and  temperate  seas, 
and  there  are  many  species  from  3  to  12  inches  in  length. 

Exodus,  (eks'o-dus,)  n.  [Gr.  exodos,  a  going  out,  a 
departure.]  (Script.)  The  name  of  the  second  book 
of  the  Old  Testament,  containing  a  narrative  of  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  under 
the  guidance  of  Moses.  In  Hebrew  it  is  termed  Ve-alah - 
shemoth  (these  are  the  names),  from  the  words  with  which 
the  book  begins.  E.  may  be  divided  into  two  principal 
parts:  1.  Historical  (i.  1-xviii.  27),  comprising  the 
preparation  for  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  their 
bondage  in  Egypt,  and  the  accomplishment  of  that  de¬ 
liverance;  and  2.  Legislative  (xix.  1-xl.  38).  In  the 
first  section  we  have  an  account  of  the  great  increase 
of  Jacob’s  posterity  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  their 
oppression  under  the  “king  that  knew  not  Joseph;” 
an  account  of  the  birth,  education,  and  flight  of  Moses ; 
his  solemn  call  to  be  the  deliverer  of  Israel,  and  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Egypt;  his  interviews  with  Pharaoh,  tiie  inflic¬ 
tion  of  the  ten  plagues,  and  the  institution  of  the  Pass- 
over.  Then  follows  a  narrative  of  their  departure  from 
Egypt,  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  with  the  destruction 
of  Pharaoh  and  his  host  in  the  midst  of  it ;  the  princi¬ 
pal  events  on  the  journey  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Mount 
Sinai;  the  bitter  waters  at  Marah,  the  quails,  the  manna, 
the  water  from  the  rock  at  Rephidim;  the  battle  with 
the  Amalekites,  and  the  arrival  of  Jethro  with  Moses’ 
wife  and  children  in  the  Israelitish  camp.  In  the  second 
part  of  the  book  we  have  the  promulgation  of  the  law 
on  Mt.  Sinai,  the  preparation  of  the  people  by  Moses  for 
the  renewing  of  the  covenant  with  God,  the  promulga¬ 
tion  of  the  moral  law,  the  judicial  law,  and,  lastly,  the 
ceremonial  law,  including  the  construction  and  erection 
of  the  tabernacle.  In  chaps,  xxxii.-xxxiv.  we  have  an 
account  of  the  idolatry  of  the  Israelites,  the  breaking 
of  the  two  tables  of  the  law,  the  divine  chastisement 
of  the  people,  and  the  renewal  of  the  tables  of  the  cov¬ 
enant.  This  book  comprises  a  history  of  the  events  that 
took  place  during  the  period  of  145  years,  from  the  year 
of  the  world  2369  to  2514  inclusive,  or  from  the  death  of 
Joseph  to  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle.  Twenty-five 
passages,  according  to  Rivet,  are  quoted  from  E.  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles  in  express  words,  and  nineteen 
allusions  to  the  same  are  made  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  authorship  of  the  book  is  generally  ascribed  to 
Moses,  though  there  have  been  many  learned  critics, 
both  Jews  and  Christians,  of  a  contrary  opinion. 

Ex'ogen,  n.  [Gr.  txo,  outward,  and  genos,  race,  off¬ 
spring,  class,  from  gignomai,  anciently  genii,  to  come 
into  being.  See  Gender.]  (Bot.)  A  plant  whose  stem 
is  formed  by  successive  additions  to  the  outside  of  the 
wood;  one  of  the  class  Exogens. 

Ex'ogeiis,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  In  the  classification  ofLindley, 
the  7  th  and  largest  class  of  plants.  It  is  characterized 
by  having  the  leaves  reticulated  ;  the  stems  with  a  dis¬ 
tinct  deposition  of  bark,  wood,  and  pith;  the  embryo 
with  two  cotyledons ;  and  the  flowers  usually  formed  on 
a  quinary  type.  A  transverse  slice  of  the  stem  (Fig.  53) 
exhibits  a  central  cellular  substance  or  pith,  an  external 
cellular  and  fibrous  ring  or  bark,  and  an  intermediate 
woody  mass,  with  certain  fine  lines  radiating  from  the 
pith  to  the  bark  through  the  wood,  called  medullary  rays. 
The}'  are  called  Exogens  because  they  add  to  their  wood 
by  successive  external  additions.  The  class  Exogens  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  class  Dicotyledones  of  other  botanists. 
See  Dicotyledon,  and,  chiefly,  Age  of  Plants. 

Exogenous,  (eks-nfen-us,)  a.  Pertaining  to  the  class 
of  plants  that  grow  on  the  outside ;  growing  by  succes¬ 
sive  additions  to  the  outside  of  the  wood,  as  the  stems 
of  the  greater  number  of  plants. 

Exogo  iiiuiu,  n.  [Gr.  exo,  without,  and  gonia.  angle.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  ord.  Convolvulacex.  The  spe¬ 
cies  E.  purga  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  near  Chincanquiaco. 
Its  tubercular  roots  constitute  the  true  jalap  of  the  Ma¬ 
teria  Medica,  so  well  known  as  a  purgative. 

Ex  ofli'eio.  [Lat.,  by  virtue  of  office  or  duty.]  In  gen¬ 
eral  language,  every  act  done  by  an  officer  either  in 
prosecution  of  the  general  duty  of  his  office,  or  in  exe¬ 
cution  of  some  duty  imposed  by  it,  is  said  to  be  done  ex 
officio.  But,  in  more  strict  phraseology,  a  proceeding  ex 
officio  is  one  taken  by  an  officer  of  his  own  will,  in  exe¬ 
cution  of  what  he  takes  to  be  the  duty  of  his  office ;  as 
where  a  justice  of  the  peace  demands  and  takes  surety 
at  his  own  discretion,  without  the  request  of  the  injured 
party. 

Exomologe'sis,  n.  [Gr.,  from  ex,  from,  and  omologeo, 
to  agree  to  anything.]  A  common  confession. 

Exom'phalos.  Exoni  pli.nl  us,  n.  [Gr.,  from  ex, 
from,  and  omphales,  the  navel.]  (Med.)  A  hernia  or  rup¬ 
ture  at,  or  near,  the  navel. 

Exon'erate,  v.a.  [Fr .  exonerer ;  Lat.  exonero,  exons- 
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ratus  —  ex,  and  onus,  oneris,  a  burden.  See  Onerous.] 
To  free  from  a  burden;  to  disburden;  to  unload;  to  cast 
off,  as  a  charge,  or  as  blame  resting  on  one;  to  excul¬ 
pate;  to  absolve;  to  acquit;  to  clear;  to  justify;  to 
discharge. 

Exoneration,  n.  [L.  Lat.  exoneration]  Act  of  exon¬ 
erating  or  disburdening,  or  discharging;  act  of  freeing 
from  a  charge. 

Exon  eriiti  vc,  a.  That  exonerates ;  freeing  from  an 
obligation. 

Exoplitlial'inia,  n.  [Gr.,  from  ex,  out  from,  and 
ophthahnos,  the  eye.]  The  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  from 
the  orbit.  It  is  usually  the  consequence  of  concussion 
or  blows ;  sometimes  it  is  produced  by  a  tumor  in  the 
orbit,  which  gradually  pushes  the  eyeball  out  of  its 
socket. 

Exopliyl  lotis,  a.  [Gr.  ex,  from,  and phyllon,  a  leaf.] 
( Bot .)  Applied  to  the  young  leaves  of  Exogens,  since 
they  are  said  to  be  ever  naked,  while  those  of  Endogens 
sheathe  each  other. 

Exopta'tion,  n.  [Lat.  exopto,  exoptatus,  to  long  for.] 
Earnest  wish  or  desire. 

Exop'tile, a.  [From  Gr.  ex,  from,  and  ptilon,  a  feather.] 
(Bot.)  Applied  to  Dicotyledonous  plants,  because  their 
pluma  is  naked. 

Ex'orable,  a.  [Lat.  exorabilis,  from  exoro,  exoratus  — 
ex,  and  oro,  to  plead,  to  entreat,  to  pray.  See  Orator.] 
Easy  to  be  entreated;  that  can  be  persuaded;  placable, 
xor'bi  tance,  or  Exorbitancy,  n.  [L.Lat.  exorbitantia, 
from  exorbitant,  from  exorbito — Lat.  ex,  and  orbita,  a 
track  or  rut  made  by  a  wheel,  from  orbis,  a  circle,  a  ring. 
See  Orb.]  A  going  beyond  or  without  the  track  or  usual 
limit ;  irregularity ;  enormity ;  extravagance  ;  a  devia¬ 
tion  from  rule  or  the  ordinary  limits  of  right  or  propriety. 

Exorbitant,  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  exorbitant.]  De¬ 
parting  from  the  usual  course ;  excessive ;  extravagant ; 
enormous  ;  anomalous ;  not  comprehended  in  a  settled 
rule  or  method. 

Exor  bitantly,  adv.  Enormously;  excessively. 

Ex'orcise,  v.  n.  [Fr.  exerciser,  from  Gr.  exorkiso —  ex, 
intensive,  and  orlcizo,  to  bind  by  oath,  from  orkos,  an 
oath,  from  ergo,  eirgo,  to  shut  in,  to  confine,  to  restrain.] 
To  administer  an  oath  to;  to  charge  upon  oath  ;  to  ad¬ 
jure  by  some  holy  name  ;  to  pretend  to  expel  evil  spirits 
by  conjurations,  prayers,  and  ceremonies;  to  purify 
from  unclean  spirits  by  adjurations  and  ceremonies;  to 
deliver  from  the  influence  of  malignant  spirits  or 
demons. 

Ex'orcisni,  n.  [Gr.  exorkizo,  I  conjure.]  The  conjuration 
of  evil  spirits,  in  the  name  of  God  or  Christ,  to  depart 
out  of  a  person  possessed.  About  the  4th  century,  when 
all  idolaters  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  possessed  of 
devils,  it  became  customary  to  exorcise  them  previous 
to  their  being  baptized.  Soon  afterwards  it  came  to  be 
a  form  generally  employed  in  baptism  even  of  children 
of  Christian  parents,  who  were  also  regarded  as  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  devil  before  baptism.  The  words  employed 
were,  “  I  adjure  thee,  unclean  spirit,  that  thou  come 
out  of  this  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.”  The  Roman 
Catholics  employ  E.  in  three  different  cases:  —  in  bap¬ 
tism,  in  demoniacal  possession,  and  in  blessing  the 
chrism  or  holy  water. 

Ex  orcist,  ?i.  [Fr.  exorciste;  L.  Lat.  exorcista;  Gr. 
exorkistes.]  One  who  pretends  to  expel  evil  spirits  by 
conjuration,  prayers,  and  ceremonies. 

Exor'dial,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  exordium. 

Exor'diuni,  n.,  or  Exordiums,  n.  pi.  [Lat.,  from 
exnrdior ,  to  begin  a  web,  to  lay  the  warp  —  ex,  and  or- 
dior,  to  begin  a  web,  from  obsolete  ordium,  a  term  in 
weaving,  from  Lat.  ordo,  a  straight  row.  See  Order.] 
(Rhet.)  The  beginning  part  of  an  oration.  According 
to  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  it  ought  to  have  one  or  other 
of  three  ends  in  view:  —  (1)  to  render  the  hearers  be¬ 
nevolent,  or  to  conciliate  their  good  will ;  (2)  to  excite 
their  attention ;  or  (3)  to  render  them  docile,  or  open 
to  persuasions.  An  E.  should  be  easy  and  natural,  and 
drawn  either  from  the  subject  itself,  or  from  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  speaker.  The  ancients  distinguished  two 
kinds  of  introductions  —  the principium  and  the  insinu- 
atio.  The  former  is  where  the  orator  plainly  and  di¬ 
rectly  professes  his  aim  in  speaking.  In  the  latter  the 
orator  must  take  a  larger  compass,  and  presuming  the 
disposition  of  the  audience  to  be  against  him,  he  must 
gradually  reconcile  them  to  hear  him  before  he  plainly 
unfolds  the  point  he  has  in  view. 

Exorrhi'zte,  n.  pi.  [From  Gr.  exo,  without,  and  riza, 
a  root.]  (Bot.)  A  term  applied  to  the  embryo  of  Dico¬ 
tyledons,  or  exogens,  inasmuch  as  the  radicle  ahvays 
elongates  downwards,  directly  from  the  outside  of  the 
base  of  the  embryo. 

Exor  rhizal,  Exor'rliizous,  a.  (Bot.)  Noting 
the  mode  of  germinating  in  exogens. 

Exosniose',  Exosnio'sis,  n.  [Gr.  exo,  without, 
and  osnios,  impulsion.]  (Physiol.)  The  passage  of 
gases,  vapors,  or  liquids  through  membranes  or  porous 
media  from  within  outwards.  M.  Dutrochet  found  that 
if  two  fluids  of  unequal  density  are  separated  by  an  ani¬ 
mal  or  vegetable  membrane,  the  denser  will  attract  the 
less  dense  through  the  membrane  that  divides  them  : 
this  property  he  called  endosmnse  when  the  attraction 
is  from  the  outside  to  the  inside ;  and  exosmose  when  it 
operates  from  the  inside  to  the  outside  of  the  body  acted 
upon. 

Exos  scous,  a.  Destitute  of  bones  ;  boneless. 

Exostoine',  n.  [Gr.  ex,  from,  and  stoma,  a  mouth.] 
(Bot.)  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  passage  through 
the  outer  integument  of  an  ovule,  commonly  called  the 
foramen. 

Exosto'sis,  n.  [Gr.,  from  ex,  out  of,  and  osteon,  a  bone.] 
(Surg.)  A  morbid  enlargement  or  hard  tumor  of  a 


I  bone.  Exostoses  are  easily  distinguished  from  other  [ 
swellings  by  their  being  fixed  and  immovable,  and  at 
first  unattended  with  any  paiu  or  inconvenience.  There 
are  three  varieties,  the  solid,  the  hollow,  and  the  foli¬ 
ated.  There  is  no  bone  that  may  not  become  the  seat 
of  this  disease,  though  some  are  much  more  subject  to 
it  than  others.  No  external  treatment  is  of  any  benefit 
in  this  disease.  When  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  it  can  be  done  with  safety,  it  is  effected  by 
sawing  or  cutting. 

(Bot.)  A  disease  to  which  the  roots  and  stems  of  trees 
are  subject,  when  knots  or  large  tumors  are  formed  upon 
or  among  the  wood.  It  is  caused  by  a  stoppage  of 
growth  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  attempt  at  excessive 
development  on  the  other.  These  knots  are  sometimes 
called  knaurs,  and  from  them  some  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  wood  used  by  cabinet-makers  is  obtained. 

Exoter'ic,  or  Exoter'ical,  a.  [Fr.  exotCrique ;  Gr. 
exoterikos,  belonging  to  the  outside,  from  exo,  outward.] 
External ;  public ;  opposed  to  esoteric  or  secret.  The 
exoteric  doctrines  of  the  ancient  philosophers  were 
those  which  were  openly  professed  and  taught. 

Exolcr  irism,  n.  Exoteric  doctrine  or  principles. 

Exot'ic,  or  Exot'ical,  a.  [Fr .  exotique  ;  Gr.  exoti- 
kos,  from  exo,  outward.]  External;  foreign;  introduced 
from  a  foreign  country ;  not  native  ;  extraneous. 

— n.  A  plant,  shrub,  or  tree  not  native;  a  plant  intro¬ 
duced  from  a  foreign  country  ;  a  word  of  foreign  origin 
introduced  into  a  language. 

Expand',  v.  a.  [Lat.  expando — ex,  and  panda,  to 
spread  out,  to  extend,  to  open,  allied  to  Heb.  patach,  to 
open.]  To  spread  out;  to  spread  apart;  to  open;  to 
enlarge  a  surface;  to  diffuse;  to  dilate ;  to  enlarge  in 
bulk;  to  distend;  to  enlarge  ;  to  extend. 

— v.  n.  To  open  or  spread  out ;  to  spread ;  to  dilate ;  to 
extend  in  bulk  or  surface;  to  enlarge. 

Expand'ed,  p.  a.  Opened;  spread  out;  extended; 
dilated;  enlarged;  diffused. 

Expand'ing;,  p.  a.  Opening;  spreading  out ;  extend¬ 
ing;  dilating ;  diffusing. 

Expanse',  n.  [Lat.  expansum,  from  expando.]  That 
which  is  spread  or  stretched  out ;  a  surface  widely  ex¬ 
tended  ;  extent ;  a  wide  extent  of  space  or  body. 

Expansibility,  n.  The  capacity  of  being  expanded; 
capacity  of  extension  in  surface  or  bulk. 

Expansible,  a.  [Fr.]  Capable  of  being  expanded  or 
spread;  capable  of  being  extended,  dilated,  or  diffused. 

Expan'sibiy,  adv.  In  an  expansible  manner. 

Expan'sile,  a.  Capable  of  being  expanded;  produc¬ 
ing  expansion. 

Expan  sion,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  e.xpansio.]  (Physics.) 
The  enlargement  or  increase  of  bulk  in  bodies;  gener¬ 
ally  the  effect  of  heat.  It  is  the  result  of  raising  the 
temperature  of  all  bodies,  solid,  liquid,  and  aeriform. 
The  E.  of  solids  is  comparatively  small,  the  metals  being 
the  most  affected  by  heat  and  cold.  It  is  necessary 
to  make  provisions  for  E.  in  metallic  structures,  other¬ 
wise  destructive  effects  must  ensue,  even  from  the 
changes  in  the  usual  range  of  atmospheric  temperature. 
E.  in  metals  and  liquids  is  variable,  some  expanding 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  temperature  more  than 
others,  and  the  rate  of  E.  is  not  generally  uniform  for 
equal  increments  of  heat.  In  most  cases,  all  bodies 
contract  when  the  temperature  is  lowered;  but  there 
is  a  remarkable  exception  to  this  rule  in  the  case  of 
water,  which  begins  to  expand  when  lowered  to  40° 
Fahr.  The  power  evolved  in  the  E.  of  water  is  very 
great.  (See  Water.)  A  brass  globe  having  a  cavity  an 
inch  in  diameter  can  be  burst  by  filling  it  with  water 
and  freezing,  when  the  absolute  force  necessary  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  like  result  is  equal  to  27,720  lbs.  weight.  Aeri¬ 
form  bodies  are  the  most  expansible  forms  of  matter, 
and  they  all  expand  and  contract  alike.  As  examples 
of  E.,  the  expansibility  of  mercury  is  applied  in  the 
construction  of  the  common  thermometer  (q.  v.);  and 
in  consequence  of  the  E.  or  contraction  of  their  pendu¬ 
lums  and  balance-wheels,  clocks  and  watches  go  faster 
in  cold  weather,  and  slower  in  hot.  —  See  Pendulum. 

Expansion-joint,  n.  (Mech.)  The  stuffing-box  joint 
connecting  the  steam-pipes,  so  as  to  allow  one  of  them 
to  slide  within  the  enlarged  end  of  the  other  when  the 
length  increases  by  expansion. 

Expan'sion-valve,  n.  (Mech.)  An  auxiliary  valve 
placed  between  the  slide-valve  and  the  steam  cylinder  ; 
it  is  worked  by  a  cam  or  other  contrivance,  so  as  to  cut 
off  the  steam  at  a  given  period,  and  cause  the  remainder 
of  the  stroke  to  be  performed  by  expansion. 

Expan'sive,  a.  [Fr.  expansif.]  That  has  power  to 
expand;  that  expands ;  diffusive. 

Expan'siveness,  n.  The  quality  or  capacity  of  being 
expanded. 

Ex  parte.  [Lat.,  of  the  one  part.]  (Law.)  Proceeding 
from  only  one  part  of  a  matter  in  question. 

Expa'tiate,  v.n.  [Lat.  ex,  out,  and  spatiari,  to  spread 
out.]  To  get  out  of  the  course;  to  move  about;  to  rove 
at  large;  to  enlarge  in  discourse  or  writing;  to  be  copious 
in  illustration. 

— v.  a.  To  cause  to  roam  abroad  ;  to  diffuse;  to  extend. 

Expatia'tion,  n.  The  act  of  expatiating. 

Expa'tiator,  n.  One  who  descants  at  large. 

Expatiatory,  a.  Diffusive  in  language. 

Expatriate,  v.  a.  [Fr.  expatrier,  from  Lat.  ex,  and 
patria ,  country.]  To  expel  or  remove  from  one’s  coun¬ 
try  ;  to  banish;  to  exile. 

Expatriation,  n.  [Fr.]  The  being  banished  from 
one’s  country,  or  voluntarily  forsaking  it. 

Expect',  v.  a.  [Lat.  expectare,  to  look  for.]  To  look 
carefully  or  eagerly  for ;  to  await ;  to  have  an  appre¬ 
hension  of  something  future  ;  to  hope  or  long  for  ;  to 
apprehend;  to  entertain  a  belief  or  hope  that  something 
will  happen ;  to  require  or  demand. 


!  Expect'able,  a.  [Lat.]  To  be  expected  or  looked  for. 

Expect'ance,  or  Expectancy,  n.  [L.  Lat.  expec- 
tantia.]  The  act  or  state  of  expecting;  something  ex¬ 
pected  ;  hope. 

Expeet'ant,  a.  [Lat.  expectans.]  Looking  earnestly 
for;  looking  for;  waiting  for;  depending  upon  some¬ 
thing  suspended. 

— n.  One  who  awaits  in  hope  or  expectance ;  one  held  in 
dependence  by  his  hope  of  receiving  some  good. 

Expecta'tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  expectation]  Act 
or  state  of  looking  forward  to  an  event,  with  at  least 
some  hope  or  belief  that  it  will  take  place  ;  anticipation 
of  future  good  or  evil ;  prospect  of  good  to  come  ;  trust 
in  the  future;  the  qualities  that  promise  future  excel¬ 
lence  ;  the  value  of  any  property  which  depends  upon  a 
contingency. 

( Med.  j  Leaving  a  disease  to  the  efforts  of  nature. 

Expec'tative,  a.  Anticipating. 

— n.  Something  expected. 

Expect'er,  n.  One  who  waits  for  some  person  or  thing. 

Expeet'ingly,  adv.  In  a  state  of  expectation. 

Expec  torant,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  expectorant,  from 
ex,  and  pectus,  the  breast.]  Tending  to  promote  dis¬ 
charges  from  the  throat  and  lungs. 

— n.  (Med.)  Medicine  which  increases  the  secretion  of  the 
tracheal  and  bronchial  mucus.  The  substances  that  are 
used  with  this  view  are  very  different,  and  act  in  differ¬ 
ent  ways.  Vapors  are  the  only  agents  that  can  act  di¬ 
rectly  upon  the  organs  affected ;  those  that  are  taken 
into  the  stomach  being  capable  of  acting  only  in  an  in¬ 
direct  manner.  The  inhaling  of  the  vapor  of  warm 
water  simply,  or  mixed  with  certain  medicinal  sub¬ 
stances,  as  vinegar,  is  very  useful  in  this  way  Most 
medicines  which,  taken  in  large  doses,  act  as  emetics, 
are  used  as  E.,  as  squills,  ipecacuanha,  gum  ammonia- 
cum,  &c.  That  most  used  in  ordinary  cases  is  syrup  of 
squills.  All  substances,  also,  which  excite  irritation  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  wind-pipe,  and  produce  coughing, 
act  as  E.  When  there  is  inflammation,  the  best  E.  are 
such  as  lessen  the  inflammatory  state.  Care  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  selection  of  the  agent  to  be  employed  in 
each  case,  as  great  injury  may  be  done  by  using  such  as 
are  unsuitable. 

Expee'torate,  v.  a.  To  eject  from  the  throat  or 
lungs  ;  to  discharge  phlegm,  &c.,  by  coughing. 

— 7'.  7i.  To  discharge  from  the  throat  by  hawking  ;  to  spit. 

Expectoration,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  expectoratio.] 
Act  of  discharging  phlegm  or  mucus  from  the  throat  or 
lungs ;  the  matter  so  discharged. 

(Med.)  In  a  state  of  perfect  health,  the  vessels  about 
the  pharynx  and  larynx  are  constantly  exuding  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  mucus  to  insure  the  integrity  of  those 
organs,  and  which  passes  into  the  gullet  without  thought 
or  notice.  But  the  secretion  that  arises  when  disease 
takes  place  becomes  of  great  consequence ;  for  every 
condition  of  what  is  discharged,  or  of  the  sputa,  as  it 
is  called,  is  a  symptom,  and  shows  the  medical  man 
the  nature  of  the  affection  that  causes  it :  for  the  dis¬ 
charge  may  vary  from  a  thin,  watery  liquid,  like  saliva, 
to  a  tough,  leathery-looking  phlegm,  and  from  a  jelly- 
like  mucus  to  a  pure  pus,  or  matter ;  while  each,  and  all 
may  assume  every  variety  of  shade  and  color,  from  a 
white  form,  to  a  green  or  blood-stained  discharge.  —  A 
thin,  frothy,  expectoration  indicates  influenza,  bronchitis, 
or  a  common  severe  cold ;  when  it  is  stringy,  white,  or 
yellow,  the  probability  is  that  the  bronchitis  has  become 
chronic,  or  that  whooping-cough  has  set  in ;  when  the  ex¬ 
pectoration  becomes  purulent,  but  thin,  it  indicates  a 
serious  affection  of  the  lungs  or  air-passages  ;  and  when 
thick,  and  blended  with  lumpy  masses,  is  a  proof  that 
ulceration  of  the  lungs  is  present,  or  some  abscess  in 
the  organ  has  broken.  When,  again,  the  expectora¬ 
tion  is  stringy  and  of  a  dull  red  or  brick-dust  color,  it 
shows  the  presence  of  inflammation  of  the  substance  of 
the  lungs,  or  pneumonia :  and  so  on  with  all  the  other 
differences,  each  pointing  to  some  disease  or  stage  of 
mischief. 

Expectorative,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  promot¬ 
ing  expectoration. 

Expe'dience,  or  Expediency. n.  [L.  Lat.  expedi- 
entia.]  Aptness;  fitness;  suitableness;  propriety;  ad¬ 
vantage;  usefulness. 

— Self-seeking  at  the  expense  of  moral  right. 

Expe'dient,  a.  Hastening  or  advancing  a  proposed 
object;  fit;  profitable;  useful ;  advantageous. 

— n.  A  quick  way  or  means  ;  whatever  tends  to  advance 
an  end  or  object;  shift ;  contrivance  ;  resort. 

Expedien'tial,  a.  Governed  by  expedience  andcon- 
venience. 

Expetliently,  adv.  Fitly;  suitably;  conveniently. 

Exped'itate,  v.  a.  [L.  Lat.  expedito,  from  ex,  and 
pes,  the  foot.]  To  exsect  the  claws,  so  that  a  dog  may 
not  pursue  game. 

Expedita'tion,  n.  The  exsecting  of  the  claws  of  a  dog. 

Ex'pedite,  v.  a.  [Lat.  expedio,  from  ex,  and  pes,  the 
foot,  quasi,  to  extricate  the  foot.]  To  free  from  him 
derance  ;  to  hasten  or  quicken  the  motion  of ;  to  dispatch ; 
to  send  from  ;  to  hasten  by  rendering  easy. 

— a.  Unimpeded ;  easy ;  agile ;  quick ;  prompt ;  unincum¬ 
bered. 

Ex'peditely,  adv.  Readily;  speedily;  hastily. 

Expedition,  n.  [Fr.  expedition;  Lat.  expedition] 
Readiness;  haste;  speed;  quickness;  dispatch.  —  The 
march  of  an  army  or  voyage  of  a  fleet  to  a  distant  place 
for  hostile  purposes.  —  The  attempt  to  do  some  un¬ 
friendly  act  by  a  number  of  persons.  —  The  body  of  per¬ 
sons  who  attempt  such  an  act. 

Expeditionary,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  expedition. 

Expeditionist,  n.  Any  member  of  an  expedition. 

Expeditious,  a.  Quick;  hasty;  speedy;  prompt; 
nimble. 
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Expod  i'tiously,  adv.  Speedily;  with  celerity  andj 
dispatch. 

Expedi'tiousness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  rapid. 

Expel',  v.  a.  [Lat.  ex,  and  pellere,  to  drive  out.]  To 
force  to  leave;  to  eject;  to  banish;  to  exile;  to  reject. 

Expel'lable,  a.  Capable  of  being  driven  out. 

Expel'ler,  re.  lie  who  drives  out. 

Expend',  v.  a.  [Lat.  ex,  and  pendere,  to  weigh  out.] 
To  lay  out  money  ;  to  pay  out;  to  disburse,  spend,  de¬ 
liver,  or  distribute ;  to  use,  or  employ;  to  dissipate;  to 
waste. 

— v.  re.  To  be  laid  out,  used,  or  consumed. 

Expen'diture,  n.  Act  of  expending;  disbursement; 
money  expended. 

Expense',  re.  [L.  Lat.  expensa.  See  Pecunia.]  Outlay ; 
consumption ;  cost ;  charge. 

Expen'sive,  a.  Requiring  much  expense;  costly;  dear; 
given  to  expense;  free  in  the  use  of  money;  extrav¬ 
agant  ;  lavish. 

Expensively,  adv.  With  great  expense;  at  great 
cost  or  charge. 

Expen'siveness,  re.  Quality  of  being  expensive; 
costliness;  quality  of  being  addicted  to  expense;  ex¬ 
travagance. 

Expedience,  re.  [Fr.  experience;  Lat.  experientia, 
from  experior —  ex,  and  obsolete  perior ;  Gr .peirao,  to 
attempt,  to  endeavor,  to  try.]  Trial ;  proof;  test;  essay ; 
attempt ;  experiment;  a  series  of  trials  or  experiments  ; 
active  effort  or  attempt  to  do  or  to  prove  something,  or 
repeated  efforts ;  observation  of  a  fact,  or  of  the  same 
facts  or  events  happening  under  like  circumstances; 
trial  from  suffering  or  enjoyment;  suffering  itself;  the 
use  of  the  senses ;  knowledge  derived  from  trials,  use, 
practice,  or  from  a  series  of  observations. 

— v.  a.  To  try;  to  prove ;  to  essay;  to  make  trial  of;  to 
try  by  use,  by  suffering,  or  by  enjoyment;  to  know  by 
practice  or  trial ;  to  gain  knowledge  or  skill  by  practice, 
or  by  a  series  of  observations. 

Experienced, p. a.  Tried;  used;  practised;  suffered; 
enjoyed ;  taught  by  practice,  or  by  repeated  observa¬ 
tions  ;  skilful  or  wise  by  means  of  trials,  use,  or  observa¬ 
tion. 

Exper'iinent,  n.  [Lat.  experimentum,  from  experior, 
to  try.]  A  trial ;  a  proof;  an  act  or  operation  designed 
to  discover  some  unknown  truth,  principle,  or  effect,  or 
to  establish  it  when  discovered. 

— v.  n.  To  make  trial ;  to  try ;  to  search  by  trial ;  to  make 
an  experiment;  to  operate  on  a  body  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  discover  some  unknown  fact,  or  to  establish  it 
when  known. 

Exper'iinent,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Amherst 
county. 

Ex  peri  men  tal,  a.  [Fr.  experiment !aZ.]  Pertaining 
to  experiments;  known  by  experiment  or  trial;  de¬ 
rived  from  experiment ;  built  on  experiments ;  founded 
on  trial  and  observations,  or  on  a  series  of  results,  the 
effects  of  operations ;  taught  by  experience ;  having 
personal  experience  ;  as,  experimental  Christians. 

Experimentalist,  n.  One  who  makes  experiments. 

Experimentally,  adv.  By  experiment  or  experi¬ 
ence  ;  by  trial. 

Experimental  Philosophy  deduces  the  laws 
of  nature,  the  properties  of  bodies,  and  their  mu¬ 
tual  actions  upon  one  another,  from  experiment  and 
observation.  The  distinction  between  deductive  and  ex¬ 
perimental  philosophy  is  clearly  pointed  out  iu  the  fol¬ 
lowing  quotation  from  Sir  John  Ilerschel:  “A  clever 
man  shut  up  alone  and  allowed  unlimited  time,  might 
reason  out  for  himself  all  the  truths  of  mathematics  by 
proceeding  from  those  simple  notions  of  space  and  num¬ 
ber  of  which  he  cannot  divest  himself  without  ceasing 
to  think ;  but  he  could  never  tell  by  any  effort  of 
reasoning  what  would  become  of  a  lump  of  sugar  if  im¬ 
mersed  in  water,  or  what  impression  would  be  produced 
on  the  eye  by  mixing  the  colors  yellow  and  blue.”  E.  I’. 
then  is  founded  on  ocular  demonstration,  or  that  which 
cannot  be  denied  without  violating  common  sense  or 
clear  perception. 

Exper'imtMiter,  n.  One  who  makes  experiments; 
one  skilled  in  experiments. 

Exper'inipiitist,  n.  One  who  makes  experiments. 

Experiineii'tuiii  Cru'cis.  [Lat.,  experiment  of  the 
cross.]  A  term  applied  by  Bacon  to  any  leading  or  de¬ 
cisive  experiment:  —  either  from  its  being  like  a  cross 
or  direction-post,  placed  by  the  roadside  to  guide  travel¬ 
lers  in  the  right  path,  or  on  account  of  its  being  a  kind 
of  torture  to  elicit  the  truth,  as  the  cross  was  used  like 
the  rack  for  that  purpose  in  ancient  times. 

Ex'pert,  n.  (Law.)  A  person  selected  by  a  court,  or  by 
parties  in  a  cause,  on  account  of  his  knowledge  or  skill, 
to  examine,  estimate,  and  ascertain  things,  and  make 
a  report  of  his  opinion. 

Expert',  a.  [Fr.  expert,  from  Lat.  expertus,  from  ex- 
pereor.  See  Experience.]  Tried ;  proved ;  experienced ; 
taught  by  use,  practice,  or  experience;  —  hence,  skilful ; 
well  instructed ;  having  familiar  knowledge  of;  dexter¬ 
ous;  adroit;  ready;  prompt;  clever:  having  a  facility  of 
operation  or  performance  from  practice. 

Expert  ly,  adv.  In  a  skilful  or  dexterous  manner; 
adroitly;  with  readiness  and  accuracy. 

Expert'ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  expert ;  skill  derived 
from  practice;  readiness  ;  dexterity;  adroitness;  clever¬ 
ness  ;  tact. 

Ex'piable,  a.  [L.  Lat.  expiabilis.]  That  may  be  ex¬ 
piated  ;  that  may  be  atoned  for  and  done  away. 

Ex'piato.  v.  a.  [Fr.  expier;  Lat.  expio,  expiatus  —  ex, 
and  peo,  from  pius,  dutiful,  pious,  devout.  See  Pious.] 
To  make  satisfaction  or  atonement  for ;  to  atone  for ;  to 
extinguish  the  guilt  of  a  crime  by  subsequent  acts  of 
piety  or  worship,  by  which  the  obligation  to  punish  the 
crime  is  cancelled ;  to  make  reparation  for. 
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Expia  tion,):.  [Fr.,  from  Lat .  expiatio.]  Act  of  ex¬ 
piating  or  atoning  for  a  crime;  the  act  of  making  satis¬ 
faction  for  an  offence;  atonement;  satisfaction;  the 
means  by  which  atonement  for  crimes  is  made. 

Ex'piator,  n.  [L.  Lat.]  One  who  expiates. 

Ex'platory,  a.  [Fr .expiatoire;  Lat.  expiatorius.]  Hav¬ 
ing  the  power  to  make  atonement  or  expiation. 

Expir'able,  a.  That  may  expire;  that  may  come  to 
an  end. 

Ex  pi  ra  t  ion.  n.  [Fr,,  from  Lat.  expiratio.]  (Physiol.) 
The  movement  by  which  the  air  that  has  been  changed 
by  the  respiratory  process  is  expelled  from  the  lungs. 
It  is  chiefly  due  to  the  elastic  contraction  of  the  lungs 
and  the  walls  of  the  chest,  after  they  have  been  dilated 
by  the  act  of  inspiration.  The  last  emission  of  breath ; 
death. —  Exhalation;  vapor;  fume.  —  Cessation;  close; 
end;  conclusion;  termination  of  a  limited  time. 

Expi'ratory ,  a.  That  expires ;  pertaining  to  the  emis¬ 
sion  or  expiration  of  breath  from  the  lungs. 

Ex  pi  re',  v.  a.  [Lat.  expiro  —  ex,  and  spiro,  to  breathe. 
See  Spirit.]  To  breathe  out;  to  throw  out,  as  the  breath 
from  the  lungs  ;  to  exhale.  —  To  emit  in  minute  parti¬ 
cles,  as  a  fluid  or  volatile  matter. 

— v.  n.  To  emit  the  last  breath,  as  an  animal ;  to  die;  to 
breathe  the  last ;  to  perish;  to  end ;  to  fail  or  be  destroyed. 
—  To  come  to  nothing;  to  be  frustrated.  —  To  cease;  to 
terminate ;  to  close  or  conclude ;  to  come  to  an  end,  as  a 
given  period. 

Expir'ing,  a.  Dying;  pertaining  to,  or  uttered  at, 
the  time  of  dying. 

Expis'cate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  expiscor —  ex,  and pisenr,  pis- 
catus,  to  fish,  from  piscis,  a  fish.  See  Piscatory.]  To 
fish  out;  to  search  out;  to  obtain  by  artful  means,  (r.) 

Explain',  v.  a.  [Lat.  explano  —  ex,  and  piano,  from 
planus,  even,  level,  flat,  plain.  See  Plain.]  To  make 
plain,  manifest,  or  intelligible;  to  clear  of  obscurity; 
to  expound;  to  interpret;  to  illustrate;  to  elucidate; 
to  clear  up. 

— v.  n.  To  give  explanations. 

Explain  able,  a.  Capable  of  being  explained  or  made 
plain  to  the  understanding;  capable  of  being  interpreted. 

Explain'er,  n.  One  who  explains ;  an  expositor. 

Explain'ing’,  p.  a.  Expounding;  illustrating;  inter¬ 
preting;  opening  to  the  understanding;  clearing  of  ob¬ 
scurity. 

— n.  Explanation. 

Ex'planate,  a.  (Bot.)  Outspread  or  broadly  flattened. 

(Zool.)  Applied  to  the  prothorax  of  an  insect,  when 
so  depressed  and  dilated  as  to  form  a  broad  margin. 

Explanation,  n.  [Lat.  explanatio.)  Act  of  explain¬ 
ing,  expounding,  or  interpreting;  act  of  clearing  from 
obscurity  and  making  intelligible;  the  sense  given  by 
the  expounder  or  interpreter  ;  explication  ;  exposition  ; 
illustration;  interpretation;  detail;  a  mutual  exposi¬ 
tion  of  terms,  meaning,  or  motives,  with  a  view  to  ad¬ 
just  a  misunderstanding  and  reconcile  differences;  re¬ 
conciliation. 

Ex  pi  an 'a  tori  ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  explanatory. 

Explanatory,  a.  [L.  Lat.  explanatorius.]  Serving 
to  explain  ;  containing  explanation. 

Ex'pletive,  a.  [Fr.  explCtif  ;  L.  Lat.  expletivus,  from 
expleo,  expletus —  ex,  and  pleo,  to  fill.  See  Plenary.] 
Serving  to  fill  out,  or  to  supply  a  vacancy ;  added  for 
supply  or  ornament. 

— n.  A  word  or  syllable  not  necessary  to  the  sense,  but  in¬ 
serted  to  fill  a  vacancy  or  for  ornament. 

Ex'pletively,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  an  expletive. 

Ex'pletory,  a.  Serving  to  fill  out ;  expletive. 

Ex'plicable,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  explicabilis .]  That 
may  be  unfolded  to  the  mind;  explainable;  that  may 
be  made  intelligible;  that  may  be  accounted  for. 

Ex'plicableness,  n.  Quality  of  being  explicable. 

Ex'plicate,  v.  a.  [Fr.  expliquer ;  Lat.  explico —  ex, 
and  plica,  to  fold.]  To  unfold;  to  expand  ;  to  open  ;  to 
unfold  the  meaning  or  sense  of;  to  explain;  to  clear  of 
difficulties  or  obscurity  ;  to  interpret. 

— a.  Evolved;  unfolded  ;  explained. 

Explica  tion,  n.  [Fr.,from  Lat.  explicitus.  See  Ply.] 
Act  of  explaining;  explanation;  exposition;  interpre¬ 
tation  ;  the  sense  given  by  an  expositor  or  interpreter. 

Ex'plicative,  or  Ex'plicatory,  a.  [Fr.  explicatif.] 
Serving  to  unfold  or  explain;  tending  to  lay  open  to  the 
understanding. 

Ex'plicator,  n.  One  who  unfolds  or  explains. 

Explic'it,  a.  [Fr. explicite;  Lat.  explicitus.)  Unfolded; 
plain  in  language ;  clear;  not  obscure  or  ambiguous;  ex¬ 
press,  not  merely  implied;  open;  unreserved;  definite; 
having  no  disguised  meaning  or  reservation. 

Explic'itly,  adv.  In  an  explicit  manner;  plainly;  ex¬ 
pressly. 

Explic'itness,  n.  State  of  being  explicit;  plainness 
of  language  or  expression ;  clearness ;  direct  expression. 

Explode',  v.  a.  [Lat.  explodo — ex,  and  plaudn,  to  clap, 
strike,  or  beat  upon.  See  Plaudit.]  To  drive  out  or  expel 
with  marks  of  disapprobation;  to  reject,  or  repudiate, 
with  disapprobation,  disdain,  or  contempt ;  to  drive  out 
of  use  or  practice ;  to  discharge ;  to  drive  out,  or  cause 
to  burst  with  violence  and  noise. 

— v.n.  To  utter  a  report  with  sudden  violence;  to- burst 
and  expand  with  force  and  a  violent  report. 

Exploit 'ed,  p.  a.  Driven  away  by  hisses  or  noise;  re¬ 
jected;  condemned;  cried  down;  burst  violently. 

Explod'er,  n.  One  who  explodes. 

Exploit',  n.  [0.  Fr.  exploict;  Fr.  exploit,  from  Lat. 
explicare,  explicates,  to  unfold.  See  Explicate.]  That 
which  is  developed,  exhibited,  performed,  accomplished, 
or  achieved;  a  deed  or  act;  more  especially,  an  heroic  act; 
a  deed  of  renown ;  a  great  or  noble  feat  or  achievement. 

Explora'tion.  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  exploratio. ]  Act  of 
exploring;  close  search;  strict  or  careful  examination. 
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Ex'plorator,  n.  [Lat. ;  Fr.  explorcdeur.]  lie  or  that 
which  explores. 

Explo'ratory,  a.  [Lat.  exploratorius.]  Serving  to 
explore;  searching  out ;  examining. 

Explore',  v.  a.  [Lat.  explore  —  ex,  and  ploro,  to  cry 
out,  to  wail.]  To  seek  to  obtain  by  weeping;  to  search 
out;  to  seek  to  discover;  to  view  with  care;  to  examine 
closely  by  the  eye;  to  search  by  any  means;  to  try,  as 
the  sea  with  a  plummet ;  to  scrutinize ;  to  search  or  pry 
into;  to  inquire  into  with  care;  to  examine  closely  with 
a  view  to  discover  truth. 

Explored',  p.  a.  Searched;  viewed;  examined  closely. 

Explor'er,  n.  One  who  explores. 

Explor'ing, p.  a.  Searching;  viewing;  examining. 

Explo'sion,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  explosio.]  (P/iys.)  The  sudden 
and  violent  expansion  of  the  sides  of  any  object,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  loud  report.  E.  is  always  sudden  and  of 
momentary  duration,  while  expansion  is  the  effect  of 
some  gradual,  continued  power  acting  uniformly  for 
some  considerable  time.  E.  of  some  solids,  as  gunpowder, 
&c.,  results  from  their  elements  suddenly  entering  into 
new  combinations  and  assuming  the  gaseous  state. 

Explosive,  a.  That  explodes;  driving  or  bursting 
out  with  violence  and  noise;  causing  explosion. 

Explosively,  adv.  In  an  explosive  manner. 

Expo'neait,  re.  [Lat.  exponent,  from  expono —  ex,  and 
pono,  to  set,  to  place.  See  Position.]  That  which  sets 
forth;  that  which  points  out  or  indicates;  an  index; 
one  who  stands  as  an  index  or  representative. 

(Alyeb.)  The  index  of  a  power;  a  number,  ora  symbol 
representing  a  number,  which,  when  written  above  and 
to  the  right  of  any  symbol  of  quantity,  indicates  that  a 
corresponding  power  of  that  quantity  is  to  be  taken. 

Exponential,  a.  [Fr.  exponentiel.]  Pertaining  to  an 
exponent  or  exponents. 

E.  equation.  ( Math.)  An  equation  which  involves  terms 
wherein  the  unknoAvn  quantity  appears  as  an  exponent 
or  as  a  constituent  of  an  exponent.  The  simplest  form 
of  exponential  equation  is  ax  —  b;  one  of  its  solutions  is 
the  logarithm  of  b  to  the  base,  of  a,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  the  ratio  of  the  logarithm  of  b  to  that  of  a,  the- 
bases  being  the  same,  but  arbitrary.  This  is  only  one 
solution  ;  the  equation  has  innumerable  other  imaginary 
roots,  and  is  consequently  transcendental.  A  curve  in 
whose  equation  the  coordinates  appear  as  exponents  is, 
in  like  manner,  called  an  exponential  curve. 

Export',  v.  a.  [Fr.  exporter;  Lat.  exportare,  to  carry 
out.]  To  bear  or  carry  out;  to  convey  or  transport  prod¬ 
uce  or  goods  from  one  country  to  another. 

— re.  A  commodity  actually  conveyed  in  traffic  from  one- 
country  to  another; — used  chiefly  in  the  plural — exports . 
—  The  act  of  exporting;  exportation. 

Export'able,  a.  That  may  be  exported. 

Exporta'tion.  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  exportation]  Act 
of  conveying  in  traffic  goods  or  productions  from  one 
country  to  another. 

Export'er,  n.  One  who  exports ; — opposed  to  importer. 

Expose',  v.  a.  [Fr.  exposer;  Lat.  exponere,  to  put  out.] 
To  put  or  lay  open;  to  set  out  to  public  view;  to  dis¬ 
close;  to  draw  from  concealment ;  to  make  bare.  —  To 
promulgate;  to  explain;  to  exhibit;  to  offer  for  sale. 

Exposed  ?i.  [pp.  of  Fr.  exposer.]  A  formal  statement, 
oral  or  written. 

Exposed', p.  a.  Unprotected;  liable  to  attack. 

Expos'edness,  n.  Act  of  exposing,  or  state  of  being 
exposed. 

Expos'er,  n.  One  who  exposes. 

Exposition ,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  expositio.]  Act  of  ex¬ 
posing;  laying  open;  setting  to  public  view ;  a  public 
exhibition  or  show.  —  Interpretation;  expounding;  ex¬ 
planation. —  Situation  with  reference  to  view  or  climate. 

Expos'itive,  a.  [Fr  .expositif]  That  sets  forth  ;  laying 
open ;  explanatory. 

Expos'ilor,  n.  [Fr.  expositeur,  from  Lat.  exponere.] 
One  who  expounds  or  explains;  an  interpreter. — A  book 
that  expounds  and  explains. 

Expository,  a.  Explanatory;  serving  to  illustrate ; 

exegetical. 

Ex  post  fae'lo.  [L.  Lat.,  literally,  by  something  done 
afterwards.]  (Law.)  A  phrase  used  to  denote  something 
done  after  the  conclusion  of  another  thing;  retrospec¬ 
tive.  An  estate  granted  may  be  made  good  by  matter 
ex  post  facto,  which  was  not  good  at  first.  Ex  post  facto 
laws  are  such  as  are  made  to  operate  or  bear  upon  acts 
committed  previously  to  the  making  of  such  laws,  and 
are  therefore  retrospective  in  their  operations.  In 
criminal  cases,  an  ex  post  facto  law  is  one  that  renders 
an  act  punishable  in  a  manner  in  which  it  was  not 
punishable  at  the  time  it  was  committed;  or  altering 
the  rules  of  evidence,  so  as  to  allow  different  or  less 
evidence  to  convict  the  offender  than  was  required  when 
the  crime  was  first  perpetrated.  By  the  Constitution 
of  the  U.  States,  Art.  1,  §  9,  Congress  is  forbidden  to  pass 
ex  post  facto  laws ;  and  by  §  10,  subdiv.  1,  of  the  same 
instrument,  as  well  as  by  the  constitutions  of  many,  if 
not  all,  of  the  States,  a  similar  restriction  is  imposed 
upon  the  State  legislatures. 

Expostulate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  expostulare,  to  ask  from.] 
To  demand  urgently;  to  require;  to  find  fault;  to  re¬ 
monstrate;  to  debate;  to  reason  earnestly  with  any  one 
on  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct. 

Expostulation,  n.  [Lat.  expostulation]  The  act  of 
reasoning  with  a  person  in  opposition  to  his  conduct: 
remonstrance. 

ExpoStiilator,  n.  [L.  Lat.]  One  who  expostulates. 

Expos'tulatory,  a.  Containing  remonstrance. 

Expos'ure,  re.  [See  Expose.]  Act  of  laying  open;  state 
of  being  laid  open  to  any  danger  or  inconvenience ;  con¬ 
dition  of  a  place  as  regards  being  exposed  to  the  access; 
of  air  or  light,  or  to  the  points  of  the  compass. 

“  The  exposure  of  this  house  is  unwholesome." — Pugin, 
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Expound',  v.  a.  [Lat.  exponere,  to  lay  or  set  out.]  To  ] 
set  out ;  to  explain  the  meaning  of ;  to  interpret. 

Expouud'er,  n.  One  who  explains  the  meaning  of ; 
an  interpreter. 

Express',  v.  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  expresses,  pp.  of  expri-\ 
mere,  to  press  out.]  To  set  forth  in  words;  to  speak,] 
write,  or  engrave ;  to  utter,  declare,  or  assert ;  to  exhibit 
by  copy ;  to  form  a  resemblance  of ;  to  indicate. 

— «.  Clear;  plain;  direct;  not  ambiguous ;  intended  for 
a  purpose  ;  employed  for  regular  and  speedy  conveyance. 

• — it-  A  messenger  or  vehicle  sent  on  a  special  occasion ; 
the  message  or  despatch  sent;  any  regular  conveyance] 
of  messages  or  despatches. 

(Com.)  In  the  U.  $.,  a  system  organized  for  the 
transportation  of  merchandise  and  parcels,  and  for  the 
collection  and  transmission  of  money.  Upon  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  railroad  between  New  York  and  Boston, 
residents  of  those  cities  and  the  intermediate  towns 
made  a  practice  of  sending  parcels  back  and  forth  in 
care  of  the  train  men.  This  habit  soon  grew  into  an 
abuse;  and,  as  an  outcome  of  the  railroad  company’s 
efforts  to  break  it  up,  one  of  the  conductors  on  the 
Boston  &  Worcester  Railway — W.  F.  Harnden — was 
summarily  discharged.  In  1838  Harnden  and  J.  W. 
Hale  effected  an  arrangement  with  the  companies  for  a 
regular  “express”  service,  via  Providence;  and  this 
went  into  effect  March  4, 1839.  Alvan  Adams  started  a 
rival  express  business  between  New  York  and  Boston, 
via  Norwich  in  1840.  From  this  time  the  railroads 
generally  took  up  the  idea,  and  by  1845  there  was  an 
express  service  connecting  all  the  principal  cities  of  the 
East  and  West.  For  a  time  the  companies  carried  let¬ 
ters,  but  the  government  shortly  prohibited  this.  The 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  express  was  established  between  St. 
Louis  and  San  Francisco  in  1854,  doing  an  immense 
business  bullion  in  shipments  by  overland  coaches, 
besides  carrying  the  mails,  under  the  name  of  the  Over¬ 
land  Mail  Co.,  until  the  completion  of  the  Union  Pacific 
railroad.  This  company  is  still  one  of  the  great  express 
carriers  of  the  U.  S. ;  others  are  the  Adams,  the  Amer¬ 
ican,  the  United  States,  the  Pacific,  the  National,  &c. 
Within  recent  years  the  companies  have  introduced  a 
money-order  system,  in  most  respects  resembling  that 
of  the  Post-Office  Department,  which  has  proved  very 
successful  and  popular.  The  collection  of  bills  on  de¬ 
livery  of  goods  (“  C.  O.  D.”)  is  an  important  branch  of 
the  service.  International  express  companies  are  also 
established,  whose  operations  extend  throughout  the 
world.  The  statistics  of  the  business  in  1897  are  sub¬ 
stantially  as  follows:  Capital  of  the  companies,  $00,000,- 
000;  length  of  routes,  200,000  miles;  packages  carried 
annually,  over  100,000,000 ;  employees,  51,500;  horses, 
15,000 ;  vehicles,  6,000,  besides  numerous  special  rail¬ 
road  cars.  Shipments  of  money  are  annually  about 
$4,000,000,000,  of  which  $2,500,000,000  are  transported 
for  individuals  and  $1 ,500,000.000  fur  the  government. 

Expres'sage,  n.  The  amount  to  be  paid  for  any  par¬ 
cel  by  express. 

Expres'sible,  a.  Capable  of  being  squeezed  out,  or  of 
being  uttered,  represented,  stated,  or  declared. 

Expression.  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  expression]  Act  of  ex 
pressing;  forcing  out  by  pressure;  extorting  or  elicit¬ 
ing. —  Elocution:  diction;  peculiarity  of  utterance  or' 
mental  tone.  —  (Fine  Arts.)  The  representation  of  the 
various  passions  of  the  mind. 

Expressionless,  a.  Void  of  expression. 

Expres'sive,  a.  [Fr.  expressif.]  Serving  to  express, 
utter,  or  represent;  showing  with  force;  significant; 
emphatical. 

Expres'si vely,  adv.  In  a  manner  distinct  and  clear 
to  the  mind. 

Expres'siveness,  n.  Power  of  representation  by 
words  or  signs. 

Express'ly,  adv.  Not  by  implication;  plainly;  dis- 
i  tinctly. 

Expromis'sion,  n.  (Civil  Law.)  A  species  of  nova¬ 
tion,  as  a  creditor's  acceptance  of  a  new  debtor,  who 
takes  the  place  of  the  old  debtor,  who  is  relieved. 

Exproni'issor,  n.  (Civil  Law.)  One  who  assumes 
the  debt  of  another  and  becomes  alone  bound. 

Expug'n.  (ex-pune',)  v.  a.  [Lat.  expugnare,  to  take  by 
assault,  from  ex,  and  pugna,  a  battle.]  To  take  by  as¬ 
sault;  to  storm  ;  to  capture  ;  to  reduce;  to  subdue. 

Expngn'able,  a.  Capable  of  being  forced  or  conquered. 

“  A  city  by  do  arts  of  ours  expugnable." — Spenser. 

llx  pngna  l  ion.  n.  A  taking  by  assault;  conquest. 

Expul  sion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  expulsio,  from  expel- 
lere,  to  drive  out.]  Act  of  driving  out;  state  of  being 
driven  away,  with,  or  without,  violence. 

Expul'sive,  a.  [Fr.  expulsif.]  Having  the  power  of 
driving  out;  as,  “an  expulsive  bondage.”  —  Wiseman. 

Expuiic'tion,  n.  [Lat.  expunctio.]  Condition  of  being 
freed  from  errors. 

Expunge',  v.  a.  [Lat.  expungere,  to  sting;  to  prick 
out.]  To  blot  out ;  to  efface ;  to  erase ;  to  obliterate ;  to 
destroy ;  to  render  invisible. 

Expur'gate,  or  Ex'purgate,  v.a.  [Lat.  expurgare, 
to  clean  out.]  To  render  clean  ;  to  purify;  to  free  from 
what  is  offensive. 

Expurga  tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  expurgatio.]  A 
cleansing  out ;  a  purification ;  a  freeing  from  what  is  of¬ 
fensive. 

,  Expur'gator,  or  Ex'purgator,  n.  One  who 

cleanses,  frees,  or  purifies. 

Expurgato'rial,  a.  Serving  to  cleanse,  purify,  or 
free  from  errors. 

Expur'gatory,  a.  [Fr.  expurgatoire.]  Cleansing; 
purifying;  freeing  from  anything  noxious,  or  erroneous. 

Ex'quisite,  a.  [Lat.  exquisitus;  Fr.  exjuis.]  Sought 
carefully;  choice;  select;  nice;  exact;  highly  finished. 
—  Maturely  considered;  delicate;  refined;  matchless. 


— a.  A  person  over-carefully  dressed;  a  fop,  or  dandy. 

Ex'quisitely,  adv.  Nicely;  accurately;  with  keen 
perception. 

Ex'quisi  teness,  n.  Nicety;  accuracy;  keenness  of 
perception. 

Exsanguin'ity,  n.  (Med.)  Want  of  the  due  amount 
of  blood. 


Exsaiiguiu'eous.  Exsan'guinous,  E vsan  - 
guiotis,  a.  [Lat.  ex,  and  sanguis,  blood.]  Deficient 
in  the  proper  amount  of  blood,  or  seeming  bloodless,  as 
a  person  after  a  copious  hemorrhage. 

Exsat 'urate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  ex,  intensive,  and  satur,  full.] 
To  impregnate  or  fill  thoroughly. 

— a.  Completely  filled ;  as,  “  Ex  saturate  with  joy.”  Milton. 

Exscind',  r.  a.  [Lat.  exscindere,  to  cut  off.]  To  cut  off; 
to  remove  from  fellowship. 

Exscrip'tural,  a.  Not  to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  or 
contrary  thereto. 

Exsfu'tellate,  a.  (Zoul.)  Applied  to  an  insect  which 
has  no  visible  scutellum,  it  being  wholly  covered  by  the 
prothorax. 

Exsec'tion,  n.  [Lat.  exsectio,  from  ex,  and  secare,  to 
cut.]  A  cutting  out,  or  off. 

Exsert',  Exsert'ed,  a.  [Lat.  exsertus,  from  ex,  and 
severe,  to  sow, 
or  plant.] 

(Bat.)  Extend¬ 
ing,  or  project¬ 
ing  beyond 
some  other 
part,  as  sta¬ 
mens. 

(Zoul.)  Ap¬ 
plied  to  the 
head  of  an  in- 
sect,  when 
quite  disen¬ 
gaged  from  the 
trunk,  as  in 
the  Gnat  (Fig. 

979). 

Exser'tile.a. 

That  may  be 
caused  to  pro¬ 
ject  beyond. 

Exsio '  cant, 
a.  [Lat.  exsic- 
care,  to  dry 

up.]  Having  the  quality  of  drying  up. 

-n.  (Med.)  Any  remedy  used  for  drying  up  a  sore. 

Exsic'cate,  v.  a.  To  exhaust  or  dry  up  moisture.  —  To 
exhaust  a  subject ;  as,  “  You  must  exsiccate  the  matter.” 


Fig.  979.  —  gnat,  (magnified.) 


Jewell. 

Exsle'eation,  n.  A  drying  up,  or  exhaustion. 
Exsic't'ali  ve,  a.  Tending  to  dry  out. 
Exsi>iii'tion,  n.  [Lat.  exspuitio,  a  spitting  out.]  A  dis¬ 
charge  of  saliva;  a  spitting  of  phlegm  from  the  lungs 
or  trachea. 


Exstgp'iilnte,  a.  [Lat.  ex,  and  stipula,  a  stem.]  (Bot.) 
Wanting  stem. 

Exsuc'cous,  a.  [Lat.  ex,  and  succus,  juice.]  Wanting 


sap. 


Exsuc'tion,  n.  [Lat.  exsuctio,  from  exsugere,  to  suck 
out.]  The  act  of  sucking  out. 

Exsiula'tion,  or  Exuda'tion,  n.  [Lat.  exsudatio. ] 
A  sweating  out ;  an  extillation ;  an  emission. 

ExsuHla'tion,  n.  [Lat.  exsufflatio,  a  breathing,  or 
blowing  out.]  A  ceremony  in  the  rubric  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  for  exorcising  persons  possessed. 

Extant',  a.  [Lat.  extans,  from  exstare,  to  stand  out.] 
Standing  out;  protruded;  actually  in  being;  now  sub¬ 
sisting;  as,  “All  his  extant  works.”  —  Johnson. 

Ex'tasy,  n.  See  Ecstasy. 

Extat'ic,  Extatical,  a.  See  Ecstatic. 

Exteinpora'neoiis,  a.  [Lat.  extemporaneus,  from  ex, 
and  tempus.\  Springing  from  the  time  or  occasion ;  com¬ 
ing  from  the  impulse  of  the  moment;  unpremeditated; 
composed,  performed,  or  uttered  without  previous  study. 

Extpnipora'iieously.  adv.  Without  previous  study. 

Extcnipora'neoiisness,  n.  The  quality  or  faculty 
of  being  unpremeditated. 

Kxtein  porarily,  adv.  Without  previous  Btudy,  or 
deliberation. 

Extem  porary,  a.  [Lat.  ex,  and  temporarily .]  Aris¬ 
ing  from  the  circumstances;  composed,  performed,  or 
uttered  without  premeditation. 

Extem'pore,  adv.  [Lat.]  In  an  extemporary  manner; 
unpremeditatedly ;  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 


“  The  habit  of  speaking  extempore." — Blair. 


— a.  Unpremeditated  ;  without  previous  reflection. 

Extem'pore  Speaking.  [Lat.  ex,  and  tempera- 
rius,  lasting  but  for  a  time,  temporary.]  (Bhet.)  The 
art  of  clearly  and  forcibly  expressing  one’s  ideas  upon 
any  subject  without  previous  preparation,  at  least  as 
regards  the  words;  for,  strictly  speaking,  every  extem¬ 
porized  speech  pre-supposes  a  preliminary  operation  of 
thought.  Before  extemporizing  a  speech,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  the  foundation  of  the  discourse  fixed  on  the 
mind,  and  the  succession  of  thoughts  to  be  expressed. 
There  should  reigu  between  all  its  parts  an  order  of  fili¬ 
ation,  or  generation,  the  one  idea  naturally  producing 
the  other;  and  they  should  be  so  disposed  that  each 
may  be  found  in  the  very  place  marked  out  for  it,  the 
moment  it  is  required.  The  great  requisite  in  E.  S.  is 
to  have  clear  and  distinct  ideas  regarding  the  subject  on 
which  one  is  about  to  speak.  In  order  to  speak  forcibly 
and  clearly,  one  must  begin  by  feeling  vividly,  and  then 
clear  ideas  on  the  subject  will  naturally  follow.  It 
should  not,  however,  obtain  such  possession  of  the  mind 
as  to  prevent  it  from  acting ;  for  the  mind  of  the  speaker 
may  become  so  completely  absorbed  in  the  contempla-l 


tion  of  his  subject,  as  to  be  unable  to  enter  upon  its 
development.  This  forms  a  stumbling-block  to  many 
in  attempting  to  become  good  speakers;  and  it  fre¬ 
quently  occurs  with  men  of  genius.  He,  therefore,  who 
would  speak  well,  must  feel  what  he  has  to  say  with 
sufficient  strength  to  express  it  with  warmth  and  vivac¬ 
ity;  but  his  feeling  must  not  attain  that  vehemence 
which  prevents  the  mind  from  acting,  and  paralyzes  the 
expression,  from  its  very  fulness.  In  speaking,  the 
feelings  have  to  be  resolved  into  ideas,  thoughts,  images ; 
and  these  into  words,  phrases,  language.  The  main 
idea  of  the  subject  has  to  be  firmly  grasped  ;  and  in  its 
exposition  it  has  to  be  divided  into  its  principal  parts  or 
members,  and  these  into  subordinate  parts;  and  so  on 
until  the  subject  is  exhausted.  The  imagination  is  one  of 
the  most  necessary  faculties  to  the  extempore  speaker; 
it  ought  to  be  endowed  with  great  quickness  in  the  for¬ 
mation  and  variation  of  its  pictures,  and  also  with  great 
clearness,  in  order  to  produce,  at  first  effort,  a  well- 
marked  image,  the  lines  and  outlines  defined  with  great 
exactness,  and  the  colors  bright,  so  that  language  has 
only  to  reproduce  it  unhesitatingly  and  unconfusedly. 
In  many  men,  even  of  talent,  the  imagination  is  not 
sufficiently  ready  and  clear ;  it  works  too  slowly,  owing 
either  to  a  natural  deficiency,  or,  more  frequently,  to  a 
want  of  practice.  To  many,  again,  the  excitement  of 
appearing  in  public  is  so  great  as  to  produce  a  certain 
incapacity  of  speaking,  not  unlike  inability  to  walk  from 
giddiness.  The  great  means  of  getting  over  this  is  to  feel 
perfectly  sure  of  what  you  are  going  to  say,  and  to  have  a 
clear  conception  of  it.  The  public  speaker  requires  to 
be  able  to  think  methodically;  and  for  that  purpose  he 
ought  to  study  logic,  and  the  works  of  the  best  authors  ; 
he  ought,  also,  to  acquire  such  a  mastery  over  his  own 
thought,  as  to  be  able  to  decompose  it  into  its  parts,  to 
analyze  it  into  its  elements,  and  then,  at  need,  to  re-com- 
pose,  re-gather,  and  concentrate  it  again  by  a  syntheti¬ 
cal  process.  Now,  this  can  be  well  done  only  by  writ¬ 
ing;  and  hence,  one  ought  to  begin  by  learning  to  write 
before  he  ventures  to  speak.  In  learning  to  write,  one 
must  write  in  imitation  of  the  great  masters  of  oratory. 
Writing  gives  wonderful  clearness  and  intensity  to 
thought,  and  enables  us  to  look  at  a  subject  in  every 
light.  In  the  consideration  of  a  subject,  the  best  way 
is  first  to  seize  hold  of  the  main  idea,  and  regard  it 
intently  for  some  time,  the  different  faculties  of  tho 
mind  concentrating  themselves  upon  this  single  point; 
the  subject  is  thus  turned  over  in  every  direction,  and 
viewed  in  all  its  aspects;  its  principal  parts  then  come 
out  and  gradually  separate  themselves  from  each  other, 
becoming  more  and  more  developed,  until  they  reach 
their  perfect  form.  The  public  speaker  should  have  his 
mind  well  stored  with  information  on  a  great  variety 
of  subjects,  more  particularly  such  as  are  regarded  as 
forming  part  of  a  liberal  education;  for  we  can  extem¬ 
porize  only  what  is  already  in  the  mind.  It  is  of  impor¬ 
tance,  too,  that  all  ive  know  be  strongly  conceived, 
firmly  linked  together,  and  carefully  wrought  out  in 
such  a  way  that,  throughout  all  the  diversity  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  the  mind,  so  far  as  may  be,  shall  admit  nothing 
save  what  it  thoroughly  comprehends,  or,  at  least,  has 
made  its  own,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  meditation.  Fur¬ 
ther,  in  public  speaking,  thought  has  to  be  clothed  in 
language;  and  some  attention  to  this  is  likewise  neces¬ 
sary,  in  order  that  the  subject  may  appear  in  as  favor¬ 
able  a  dress  as  possible.  For  this  purpose,  one  ought 
to  cultivate  assiduously  that  natural  desire  of  commu¬ 
nicating  to  others  what  he  knows,  and  of  making  them 
see  things  in  the  same  light  that  he  sees  them.  The 
mind  seizes  upon  a  thing  more  quickly,  and  conceives  it 
more  clearly,  when  there  is  also  present  to  the  mind  the 
idea  of  communicating  it  to  another;  and  thus,  also,  a 
natural  desire  is  fostered  for  public  speaking.  In  the 
details  of  diction,  at  the  moment  of  public  speaking, 
great  decision  is  necessary,  in  order  to  clothe  the  ideas 
in  proper  words  as  they  fly  past,  and,  amidst  many  un¬ 
suitable,  to  allow  none  but  such  as  are  proper  to  escape 
from  the  lips.  The  speaker,  however,  at  first,  ought 
not  to  be  too  nice  in  this  respect ;  especially,  when  once 
he  has  begun  a  sentence  or  an  idea,  he  ought  to  go  on 
daringly  to  the  end,  even  though  he  may  have  to  take 
refuge  in  some  incorrectness  of  language,  or  some  un¬ 
authorized  turn  of  expression.  Decision,  and  even  rash¬ 
ness,  are  necessary  for  him  who  would  make  a  good 
public  speaker.  Finally,  the  understanding  which  sees 
rightly,  and  conceives  clearly,  and  the  heart  which  feels 
keenly,  soon  come  to  find  naturally,  and  without  effort, 
the  words  and  the  arrangements  most  analogous  to  what 
is  to  be  expressed. 

Exteniporiza'tion,  n.  The  art,  or  act  of  speaking 
without  previous  preparation;  providing  with  unsuit¬ 
able  tools,  or  materials,  that  which  is  immediately  neces¬ 
sary.  —  See  Extempore  Speaking. 

Exteni'porize,  v.  n.  To  speak,  write,  act,  or  provide 
without  any  suitable  preparation  ;  to  do  anything  in  a 
hasty,  off-hand  manner;  to  speak  in  public  without 
written  notes. 

— v.  a.  To  do  anything  without  sufficient  time,  or  proper 
material  for  the  purpose. 

E x to ni'por i zer,  n.  One  who  speaks  without  pre¬ 
vious  study,  or  written  notes ;  one  who  arranges  any¬ 
thing  without  due  previous  notice. 

Extend',  v.a.  [h&t.extendere,  to  stretch  out.]  Todraw 
out;  to  prolong;  to  protract.  —  To  extend;  enlarge; 
widen ;  dilate.  —  To  hold  forth  ;  to  reach  out ;  to  bestow ; 
to  offer. 

— v.  n.  To  reach ;  to  be  contained  in  length  or  breadth. 

“  My  goodness  extendeth  not  to  thee." — Psalms. 

Extend  edly,  adv.  In  an  extended  or  enlarged  man¬ 
ner. 

Extend'er,  n.  One  who  extends ;  that  which  stretches. 
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Extend  ible,  a.  Capable  of  being  enlarged,  or  wid¬ 
ened  ;  that  may  be  expanded,  or  stretched. 
Extensibility,  ra.  [L.  bat.  extensibilitas.]  Capacity 
of  suffering  extension. 

Extensible,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  extensibilis.]  Tliat 
may  be  extended ;  susceptible  of  enlargement. 
Exten'slbleness,  n.  Extensibility. 

Exten'sile,  a.  Capable  of  extension. 

Extension,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  extensio .]  Act  of  ex¬ 
panding,  stretching,  or  reaching.  —  State  of  being  ex¬ 
panded,  stretched,  or  dilated.  —  That  property  of  a  body 
causing  it  to  occupy  place  in  space. 

( Logic.)  A  term  used  in  contrast  to  comprehension , 
and,  as  applied  to  a  general  notion,  denoting  the  number 
of  objects  included  under  it.  By  detaching  properties 
from  a  notion,  we  extend  the  list  of  objects  to  which  it 
applies ;  by  narrowing  the  sphere  ot  a  notion,  the 
qualities  which  it  comprehends  proportionally  increase. 
Thus,  the  greater  the  E.  of  common  terms,  the  less  the 
comprehension,  and  vice  versa. 

(Com.)  An  engagement  by  which  a  creditor  allows  to 
his  debtor  further  time  for  payment. 

ExtenSional.  a.  Having  great  extent. 
Exten'sionist,  n.  He  who  favors  the  doctrine  of  ex¬ 
tension. 

Exten'sive,  a.  [L.  Lat.  extensivus.)  Having  great  ex¬ 
tent;  wide;  large;  comprehensive;  widely  diffused. — 
Capable  of  extension. 

Extensively,  adv.  Largely;  to  a  great  extent;  as, 
a  story  extensively  circulated. 

Exten'siveness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  ex¬ 
tended  ;  largeness. 

Exten  sor,  n.  [Lat.]  ( Anat .)  Any  muscle  that  serves 
to  extend  or  straighten  a  member  of  the  human  body ;  — 
antagonistic  to  the  Flexor,  which  bends  the  limbs  or 
members. 

Extent',  n.  [L.  Lat.  extentum ,  the  thing  drawn  out, 
from  extendo.)  Space  to  which  a  thing  is  extended; 
compass ;  degree ;  bulk ;  size. 

(Eng.  Law.)  An  execution  by  which  the  body  of  the 
debtor  and  his  property  might  be  taken  immediately  to 
enforce  due  payment. 

— In  various  States  of  the  AmericanUnion  the  term  is  some¬ 
times  used  to  denote  writs  which  give  the  creditor  pos¬ 
session  of  the  debtor’s  lands  for  a  limited  time  till  the 
debt  is  paid. 

Exten'uate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  extenuare,  from  ex,  and  tenuis, 
lean.]  To  render  thin,  lean,  or  lengthy ;  to  make  long,  or 
slender. — To  lessen;  to  diminish. 

— v.  a.  To  become  thin,  subtle,  or  slender ;  to  be  drawn 
out,  or  extenuated. 

Exten'uatingly,  adv.  By  way  of  palliation,  or  ex¬ 
tenuation. 

Extenaa'tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  extenuatio,  from 
tenuis,  thin.]  Process  of  becoming  thin ;  act  of  losing 
flesh  ;  representation  of  anything  as  less  wrong  than  is 
the  fact;  palliation;  mitigation. 

Exten'nator,  n.  One  who  palliates,  or  alleviates. 
Exteniiatory,  a.  Leading  to  palliate,  or  lighten. 
Exte  rior,  a.  [Fr.  extSrieur,  from  Lat.  exterior,  comp. 

of  exterus,  outside.]  Outward ;  outer ;  foreign. 

— Extrinsic ;  external,  with  reference  to  persons ;  as, 

“  Without  exterior  aid  he  must  now  fail.”  —  Milton. 

E.  angle.  ( Geom. .)  The  angle  included  between  any 
side  of  a  polygon,  and  the  prolongation  of  the  adjacent 
one ;  also  the  angle  formed  on  the  outside  of  two  par¬ 
allel  lines  by  a  third  line  which  crosses  them.  So,  in 
Fig.  95,  A  FI,  IF  B,  CHG,  and  CUD,  are  exterior 
angles. 

— n.  The  outer  surface;  whatever  is  external ;  the  visible 
deport  ment  of  a  person  ;  appearance. 

— n.  pi.  The  outward  parts  of  anything ;  visible  acts  ;  ex¬ 
ternal  deportment ;  forms  or  ceremonies. 

“While  his  exteriors  were  faultless,  the  heart  was  corrupt."  Johne. 
Exteriority,  n.  Outwardness;  superficies;  surface. 
Exte'riorly,  adv.  Externally;  on  the  outside. 
Exter'minate,  v.  a.  [Lat.,  from  ex,  and  terminus,  a 
limit.]  To  drive  beyond  tire  boundaries ;  to  drive  away ; 
to  root  out ;  to  exterminate;  to  take  away. 
Exterminated,  jp.  a.  Destroyed ;  eradicated ;  taken 
away. 

Extermina'tion,  n.  Total  destruction ;  elimination. 
Exter'minative,  a.  That  which  destroys,  expels,  or 
eradicates. 

Exter'miuator,  n.  One  who  destroys  or  expels, 
takes  away  or  eradicates. 

Exterminatory,  a.  That  leads  to  destroy. 
Extern',  n.  [Lat.  externus,  outside.]  A  pupil  belonging 
to  an  academy  or  college,  but  living  beyond  its  bounds. 
Exter'nal,  a.  Outward;  exterior;  visible;  apparent; 
—  Foreign ;  not  connected  with  the  home  polity.  —  Hav¬ 
ing  an  outward  appearance. 

“  The  external  act  of  idolatry."  —  Stillingfleet. 

External  ity,  n.  Existence  in  space;  exteriority; 

separation  from  the  faculties  of  perception. 
Exter'nally, adv.  In  appearance;  outwardly ;  visibly. 
Externals,  n.pl.  Things  not  essential  to  the  intrinsic 
value;  outward  show  ;  ceremonies,  Ac. 
Exterra'neous,  a.  [Lat.  ex,  and  terra,  land.]  Com¬ 
ing  from  abroad. 

Exterritoriality,  n.  The  condition  of  being  beyond 
the  limits  of  a  country. 

“  As  his  (the  Pope's)  exterritoriality  prevents  his  holding  an 
estate  in  the  country."  —  Peel. 

Exter'sion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  extersio,  a  wiping  out.] 
The  act  of  rubbing  or  wiping  out. 

Extinct',  a.  [Lat.  p.  of  exlinguere,  to  put  out,  to  extin¬ 
guish.]  Extinguished;  quenched;  put  out.  “Extinct 
as  tow.” (Isaiah.)  —  Terminated;  closed;  annihilated; 
abolished ;  destroyed. 


Extinc  tion,  r.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  extinction  The  act  of 
quenching,  or  suffocating  light  or  fire.  —  State  of  being 
extinguished  or  quenched.  —  Destruction ;  annihilation ; 
suppression ;  as,  “  The  extinction  of  nations.  ’ 

Ex'tine,  n.  ( Bot .)  The  outer  coat  of  a  pollen-grain. 

Extinguish,  v.  a.  [Lat.  extinguere,  to  suppressor  put 
out  ]  To  suppress ;  to  destroy.  —  To  cloud ;  to  obscure. 

“  Her  virtues  that  extinguish  art.”  —  Shahs. 

Extin'guisliable,  a.  That  may  be  quenched  or  de¬ 
stroyed. 

Extinguisher,  n.  One  who  puts  out  or  extinguishes. 

A  hollow  conical  instrument  used  to  put  out  the  light 
of  a  candle. 

Extinguishment,  n.  Act  of  extinguishing  or  put¬ 
ting  out,  or  quenching;  extinction;  suppression;  de¬ 
struction;  abolition;  nullification;  a  putting  an  end  to, 
or  coming  to  an  end ;  termination. 

Extir'pable,  a.  That  may  be  extirpated  or  eradicated. 

Ex  I  i  l'jia  I  o,  v.a.  [Fr.  ex  Hr  per;  Lat.  extirpo,  extirpatus  ; 
ex,  and  sliips,  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  ot  a  tree, 
stock,  root;  probably  allied  to  Stem,  q.  «.]  To  pull  or 
pluck  up  by  the  roots;  to  root  out;  to  eradicate;  to  de¬ 
stroy  totally;  to  exterminate;  to  cut  out;  to  cut  off; 
to  remove  completely. 

Extirpated.  p.  a.  Plucked  up  by  the  roots;  rooted 
out;  eradicated;  totally  destroyed. 

Extirpa'tion,  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat.  extirpation]  Act  of  ex¬ 
tirpating  or  rooting  out ;  eradication ;  excision ;  total 
destruction;  complete  removal. 

Extir'pator,  n.  [Lat. ;  Fr.  extirpateur.]  One  who  roots 
out ;  a  destroyer. 

Extir'patory,  a.  That  roots  out  or  destroys. 

Extol',  v.  a.  [Lat.  extollo  —  ex,  and  tollo,  to  lift  or  raise 
up,  to  raise,  from  the  root  tol,  allied  to  Gr.  tlao.  See  Tol¬ 
erate.]  To  lift  out  or  up ;  to  raise  up ;  to  elevate ;  to 
raise  in  words  or  eulogy ;  to  exalt  in  commendation ; 
to  praise ;  to  laud ;  to  magnify ;  to  comprehend  highly ; 
to  glorify. 

Ex'ton,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Chester  co., 
about  28  m.  W.  of  Philadelphia. 

Ex  torsi  vo,  a.  Serving  to  extort;  tending  to  draw 
from  by  compulsion. 

Extor'sively ,  adv.  In  an  extorsive  manner ;  by  vio¬ 
lence. 

Extort',  v.  a.  [Lat.  ex  tortus,  from  extorqueo — ex,  and  tor- 
queo,  to  turn,  to  twist.  See  Torture.]  To  twist  or  wrench 
out ;  to  wrest  away;  to  draw  from  by  force  or  compul¬ 
sion;  to  wrest  or  wring  from;  to  take  or  gain  by  vio¬ 
lence  or  oppression ;  to  exact  violently. 

Extort'ed,  p.  a.  Drawn  or  wrung  from  by  compulsion. 

Extor'tion,  n.  [Fr.  extorsion,  from  L.  Lat.  extortio.] 
Act  of  extorting;  act  or  practice  of  wresting  anything 
from  a  person  by  force,  duress,  menaces,  authority,  or 
by  any  undue  exercise  of  power ;  illegal  exaction  or 
compulsion:  oppression;  rapacity;  oppressive  exaction. 

Extortionary,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  implying  extor¬ 
tion. 

Extortioner,  n.  One  who  practises  extortion. 

Extor'tiouist,  n.  An  extortioner. 

Ex'tra.  [Lat.,  contracted  from  extera  ( parte  being  un¬ 
derstood),  from  exter,  outward,  on  the  outside.]  A  Latin 
preposition  noting  something  beyond  or  more  than  what 
is  usual  or  agreed  upon,  and  often  used  in  composition ; 
as,  extra-judicial. 

— a.  Extraordinary ;  excessive;  additional;  as,  extra  work, 
extra  pay,  Ac. 

— n.  Something  extraordinary ;  additional;  not  included 
in  the  ordinary  course  or  charges.  (Colloq.) 

Extract',  v.  a.  [Lat.  extractus,  from  extraho  —  ex,  and 
traho,  to  draw.  See  Tract.]  To  draw  out  or  forth ;  to 
draw  from  by  any  means  or  operation ;  to  draw  or  bring 
out;  to  find  out;  to  take  out  or  from ;  to  take  out  or 
select,  as  a  part ;  to  draw,  write,  or  copy  out. 

Ex'tract,  n.  That  which  is  extracted  or  drawn  from 
something ;  a  passage  taken  from  a  book ;  a  quotation ; 
an  abstract. 

(Med.)  The  name  applied  to  preparations  obtained 
in  a  variety  of  ways  from  vegetable  sources.  Sometimes 
they  consist  of  the  simple  evaporated  juices  of  the  fresh 
plant,  and  at  others  of  certain  principles  extracted  from 
the  fresh  or  dried  plant  by  means  of  a  menstruum  capa¬ 
ble  of  dissolving  them.  They  are  termed  watery,  alco¬ 
holic,  acetous,  or  ethereal,  according  to  the  menstruum 
employed.  The  object  is  to  preserve  the  principles  from 
putrefaction,  which  is  likely  to  occur  while  they  re¬ 
main  associated  with  or  dissolved  in  other  portions  of 
the  plant.  They  are  also  thus  more  readily  used  in 
making  pills,  Ac.  Compound  extracts  are  those  which 
are  prepared  from  several  plants,  and  simple  extracts 
from  one  only. 

Extract'ed,  p.  a.  Drawn  or  taken  out. 
Extract'ible,  a.  That  may  be  extracted. 
Extraction,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  extraction]  Act  of  ex¬ 
tracting  or  drawing  out ;  derivation  of  persons  from  a 
stock  or  family ;  descent;  lineage;  genealogy;  origin; 
birth. 

(Chem.)  The  operation  of  drawing  essences,  tinctures, 
Ac.,  from  a  substance. 

(Math.)  The  operation  that  has  for  its  object  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  number,  or  root,  which,  when  multiplied 
by  itself  a  stated  number  of  times,  yields  a  given  result. 
Extract'ive,  a.  [Fr.  extractif.]  That  may  be  extracted. 
— n.  An  extract. 

Ext  raet'or,  n.  He  or  that  which  extracts  or  draws  out. 
Extradi'tion,  n.  [Fr.;  Lat.  ex,  and  traditio,  from 
trodo,  traditus,  to  give  or  deliver  up.  See  Tradition.] 
A  giving  up  or  surrender  of;  the  delivery,  under  a 
treaty,  of  a  criminal,  by  one  government  to  another,  to 
which  he  naturally  belongs,  with  a  view  to  trial  and 
punishment.  —  The  surrender  of  persons  by  one  federal 
state  to  another,  on  its  demand,  pursuant  to  their  fed¬ 


eral  constitution  and  laws.  Treaties  exist  between  tb* 
U.  States,  and  England,  France,  Prussia,  Austria,  Ac., 
for  the  mutual  surrender  of  persons  charged  with  mur¬ 
der,  forgery,  arson,  or  embezzlement. 

Extra'dos,  n.  (Arch.)  See  Arch. 

Extra-do'taE  a.  (Law.)  Same  as  Paraphernal,  q.v. 
Extra-folia'ceous,  a.  [Lat.  extra,  without,  and 
folium,  a  leaf.]  (Bot.)  Away  from  the  leaves,  or  inserted 
"in  a  different  place  from  them. 

Extrage'neons,  a.  [Lat.  extra,  and  genus,  a  kmjl.j 
(Zool.)  Belonging  to  another  kind. 

Extra-judi'cial,  a.  [Lat.  extra,  beyond,  andjudicium, 
a  judicial  investigation;  Fr.  extrajudiciaire.)  (Law.) 
Not  belonging  to  the  judge  or  to  his  jurisdiction,  not¬ 
withstanding  which  he  takes  cognizance  of  it. 
Extra-judi'cially,  adv.  In  an  extra-judicial  manner. 
Extra-mun'dane,  a.  [Lat.  extra,  and  mundanus, 
from  mundus,  the  world.  See  Mundane.]  Beyond  the 
limit  of  the  material  world. 

Extra-mu'ral,  a.  [Lat.  extra,  and  muralis,  from 
murus,  a  wall.]  Without  or  beyond  the  walls,  as  of  a 
fortified  city. 

Extra'neous.  a.  [Lat.  extraneus,  from  extra,  without, 
beyond.]  Foreign ;  not  belonging  to  a  thing ;  existing 
without ;  not  intrinsic ;  irrelevant. 

Extra'neonsly.  adv.  In  an  extraneous  manner. 
Extraor'dinaries,  n.pl.  Thiugs  which  exceed  the 
usual  order,  kind,  or  method. 

Extraordinarily,  adv.  In  an  extraordinary  man¬ 
ner;  uncommonly;  remarkably;  unusually;  particu¬ 
larly  ;  eminently. 

Extraordinary,  a.  [Fr.  extraordinaire;  Lat.  extra- 
ordinarius  —  extra,  and  ordinarius.  See  Ordinary.] 
Beyond  that  which  is  ordinary  or  usual ;  beyond  or  out 
of  the  common  order  or  method ;  not  in  the  usual,  cus¬ 
tomary,  or  regular  course ;  unusual ;  unwonted ;  exceed¬ 
ing  tile  common  degree  or  measure ;  remarkable;  un¬ 
common  ;  eminent ;  rare  ;  wonderful ;  special ;  particular. 
Extrav'agance,  or  Extravagancy,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
extra,  and  vagans,  from  vago,  to  wander.  See  Aaga- 
bond.]  A  wandering  beyond  bounds  or  limits ;  a  going 
beyond  the  limits  of  strict  truth  or  probability ;  excess 
of  affection,  passion,  or  appetite ;  any  excess  or  wander¬ 
ing  from  prescribed  limits  or  bounds  of  moderation ; 
wildness;  irregularity;  excess;  prodigality;  profusion; 
wastefulness  ;  dissipation  ;  lavish  expenditure. 
Extray'agant,  a,  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  extra,  outside,  and 
vagus,  wandering]  Exceeding  due  bounds ;  unreasonable; 
immoderate ;  unrestrained  ;  uncontrolled ;  wild  ;  exces¬ 
sive.  —  Profuse  in  expense ;  prodigal ;  wasteful. 
Extrav'agant,  n.  One  confined  to  no  general  rule. 
Extrav'agantly,  adv.  In  an  immoderate,  wild,  or 
excessive  manner. 

Extrav'agantness,  n.  Excess;  extravagance;  im¬ 
moderation. 

Extravagan  za,  n.  [It.]  (Mas.)  A  kind  of  wild,  in¬ 
coherent  music. 

(Lit.)  A  play  composed  regardless  of  rules,  and  gen¬ 
erally  of  the  burlesque  kind. 

Extrav'asate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  extra,  outside,  and  vas,  a 
vessel.]  To  cause  the  blood  to  flow  out  of  its  proper  re¬ 
ceptacles. 

Extravasation,  (eks-trdv-d-sai'shun,)  n.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  extra,  and  vas,  a  vessel.]  (Surg.)  Applied  to  fluids 
which  are  out  of  their  proper  vessels  or  receptacles. 
Thus,  an  E.  of  blood  takes  place  when  an  artery  or  vein 
is  injured,  and  the  blood  escapes  into  the  cellular  mem¬ 
brane  ;  and  an  E.  of  urine,  when,  in  consequence  of  a 
wound  or  ulceration,  that  fluid  makes  its  way  into  the 
cellular  substance,  or  among  the  abdominal  viscera.  E. 
is  distinguished  from  exudation,  in  that,  in  the  latter 
case,  the  walls  of  the  vessels  remain  entire,  and  the 
fluids  escape  by  secretion.  It  is  nearly  synonymous  with 
effusion,  but  is  not  so  comprehensive.  The  discolora¬ 
tion  that  follows  contusions  is  occasioned  by  the  E.  of 
blood  into  the  cellular  tissue  under  the  skin,  from  the 
rupture  of  small  blood-vessels.  When  the  ruptured 
vessel  is  large,  or  situated  in  a  delicate  part  of  the  body, 
as  in  the  brain,  E.  is  usually  fatal. 
Extra-vas'cular,  a.  The  blood  is  said  so  to  be,  when, 
from  any  cause,  it  is  outside  the  proper  vessels. 
Extreme',  a.  [Fr.  extreme,  from  Lat.  extremus.]  Out¬ 
ermost;  at  the  utmost  point  or  border;  furthest. — 
Last;  conclusive;  final. — Extended,  or  contracted  to  the 
last  extent. 

Extreme',  n.  The  part  which  terminates  a  body  ;  the 
outer  verge  or  point  of  anything. 

(Logic.)  This  word  is  synonymous  with  term,  when 
used  in  reference  to  a  proposition.  The  subject  and 
predicate  are  the  two  extremes  of  a  proposition,  the 
copula  being,  as  it  were,  placed  between  them.  In 
speaking  of  a  syllogism,  the  extremes  are  understood  to 
mean  the  extremes  or  terms  of  the  conclusion. 

(Mus.)  A  word  employed  in  describing  those  intervals 
in  which  the  diatonic  distances  are  increased  or  dimin¬ 
ished  by  a  chromatic  semitone. 

Extremeness,  a.  Infinite. 

Extremely,  adv.  To  the  utmost  degree,  or  point. 
Extreme  IJnetioii,  n.  [Lat.  extremus,  last ,unctio, 
an  anointing.]  One  of  the  seven  sacraments  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  founded  on  the  passage  in  the 
epistle  of  St.  James :  “  Is  any  sick  among  you  ?  Let  him 
call  for  the  elders  of  the  church,  and  let  them  pray  over 
him,  anointing  him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord.”  (v.  II.)  The  rite  is  called  “  extreme  ”  unction  be¬ 
cause  administered  only  to  persons  at  the  point  of 
death.  It  is  supposed  to  purify  the  soul  of  the  dying 
person  from  any  sin  he  may  have  committed,  which  has 
not  been  previously  expiated  by  participation  in  the 
other  means  of  grace,  and  to  give  him  strength  and 
grace  for  the  last  struggle.  It  is  administered  by  the 
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priest,  who,  dipping  his  thumb  in  the  holy  oil,  anoints 
the  sick  person  in  the  form  of  the  cross,  upon  the  eyes, 
ears,  nose,  mouth,  hands,  and  feet,  each  time  saying, — 
“  Through  this  holy  unction,  and  his  most  tender  mercy, 
may  the  Lord  pardon  thee  whatever  sins  thou  hast  com¬ 
mitted,  by  thy  sight,  (hearing,  &c.)  Amen.”  The  holy 
oil  is  blessed  by  the  bishop  with  much  ceremony  every 
year  on  Maundy-Tliursday.  The  Council  of  Trent  passed 
several  canons  on  this  subject,  declaring  it  to  be  truly 
and  properly  a  sacrament  instituted  by  Jesus  Christ. 

Extremist,  n.  One  who  maintains  extreme  doctrines 
or  opinions. 

E x t rem  it y .  n.  [Fr.  extremity,  from  Lat.  extremitas.] 

I  The  utmost  point  or  points.  —  The  highest  or  greatest 
degree;  as,  “  Uncharitable  to  the  extremity.”  ( Locke, .) — 
The  utmost  distress,  straits,  rigor,  difficulty,  or  violence; 
the  most  aggravated  state ;  as,  “  The  last  extremities 
of  war.”  —  Dry  den. 

—pi.  (Paint,  and  Sculp.)  The  head,  the  hands,  and  the  feet. 

( Zool .)  The  arms  and  legs,  and  analogous  members  in 
lower  animals. 

Ex'tricable,  o.  [Lat.  extricabilis.]  That  may  be  freed 
or  extricated. 

Ex'tricate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  extricare ,  from  ex,  and  tricare, 
hinderances.]  To  free  from  difficulties,  impediments,  or 
embarrassments ;  to  disentangle  ;  to  relieve  ;  to  set  free ; 
to  send  out. 

“  Giving  to  nature  a  chance  to  extricate  herself.  ’  —  Addison. 

Extrica'tion,  n.  Disentanglement;  freeing  from  per¬ 
plexities.  —  Act  of  sending  out,  or  evolving. 

“  Made  rather  by  transmutation  thau  extrication."  —  Boyle. 

Extriu'sic,  or  Extrin'sical.  a.  [Fr.  extrinseque ; 
Lat.  extrinsecus.]  External:  outward;  extraneous;  for¬ 
eign  ;  not  belonging  to  a  body. 

Extrinsical  ity,  n.  Externality. 

Extrin'sically ,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  essential  to  the 
subject,  or  foreign  thereto. 

Extro'itive,  a.  [Lat.  extra,  outside,  and  ire,  to  go.] 
Seeking  things  entirely  objective. 

Extro  pium,  n.  (Surg.)  See  Entropium. 

Extrorsc',  or  Extror'sal,  a.  ( But .)  Denoting  the 
direction  of  bodies,  from  the  axis  to  which  they  apper¬ 
tain  ;  thus  anthers,  whose  line  of  dehiscence  is  towards 
the  petals,  are  said  to  be  extrorse. 

Extrover'sion,  n.  [Lat.  extra,  outside,  and  versin,  a 
turning.]  (Surg.)  One  of  those  malformations  of  the 
body  in  which  a  part  is,  as  it  were,  turned  wrong  side 
outward. 

Extrude',  v.  a.  [Lat.  extrudere,  to  push,  or  thrust  out.] 
To  drive,  force,  urge,  or  press  out,  or  away. 

**  The  sea  had  been  extruded  by  the  mud."  —  Woodward. 

Extru'sion,  n.  Act  of  throwing,  or  driving  out;  ex¬ 
pulsion. 

Extu'berauce,  or  Extii'berancy,  n.  [Lat.  ex, 
and  tuber,  a  rising,  or  swelling.]  A  protuberance  of  any 
part  of  a  body. 

Extu'beraiit,  a.  Swollen,  jutting,  or  standing  out. 

Exuberance,  or  Exuberancy,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L. 
Lat.  exuberantia,  from  ex,  and  uber,  an  adder.]  Abun¬ 
dance  ;  excess  ;  overflowing  quantity ;  luxuriance ;  rich¬ 
ness  ;  superfluity ;  plenty. 

“  In  his  similes,  exuberance  is  avoided.”  —  Garth. 

Exuberant,  a.  Over-abundant ;  superfluous  :  luxuri¬ 
ant  ;  plenteous ;  rich  ;  as,  “  exuberant  spring.” — Thomson. 

Exu'berantly,  adv.  Abundantly;  pleuteously;  co¬ 
piously. —  To  a  superfluous  degree. 

Exuda'tion,  n.  [L.  Lat.  exsudatio,  from  ex,  and 
sudare,  to  send.]  The  act  of  sweating ;  a  discharge  of 
humors  or  moisture  by  the  pores.  —  The  substance  dis¬ 
charged  by  sweating. 

Exude',  v.  a.  [Fr.  exsuder;  from  Lat.  exudn  —  ex,  from, 
and  sudo,  to  sweat.]  To  discharge  by  the  pores ;  to  throw 
out ;  as,  a  tree  exudes  gum. 

Exude’,  v.  n.  To  flow  from  the  pores,  or  as  the  sap  flows 
from  certain  trees. 

Exul'cerate,  v.  a.  [Fr.  exulcerer,  from  Lat. exulcero,  ex - 
ulceratus  —  ex,  from,  and  ulce.ro,  to  ulcerate.  |  To  ulcerate. 
— To  irritate ;  to  fret ;  to  exasperate. 

Exulcera'lion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  exulceratio .]  The 
act  or  process  of  becoming  ulcerous,  or  of  causing  ulcers 
on  a  body. 

Exult',  v.  n.  [Lat.  exultare,  from  ex,  and  salio,  to  leap.] 
To  leap,  jump,  frisk,  or  gambol  for  joy ;  to  rejoice  in  suc¬ 
cess;  to  be  over-glad;  to  triumph. 

Exul'tant,  a.  Transported;  triumphant;  exceedingly 
rejoiced. 

Exulta'tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  exultatio.]  Triumph  ; 
transport;  rapture  ;  delight ;  joy  at  success  or  victory. 

Exult'ing’ly,  adv.  In  a  joyous  or  triumphant  manner. 

Exu'ina.lGKtAT  and  Little, )two  of  the  Bahama  Islands, 
the  larger  of  which  possesses  one  of  the  best  harbors  in 
those  islands ;  Lat.  23°  30'  N.,  Lon.  75°  50'  W. 

Exun'g'alate,  v.  a.  [Lat.,  from  ex,  and  ungala,  the 
claw,  or  hoof.]  To  pare,  or  remove  the  nails  of  a  dog. 

Exult'ance,  n.  Transport;  exceeding  joy;  triumph  ; 
exultation. 

Exnlt'ancy,  n.  Same  as  exultance.  (r.) 

Exus'tiou,  n.  [Lat.,  from  exurere,  to  burn  up.]  The 
act  or  operation  of  burning  up. 

Exu'tory,  )i.  (Med.)  A  small  ulcer  produced  by  art, 
either  by  the  aid  of  caustics  or  of  cutting  instruments, 
the  discharge  of  which  is  kept  up  with  a  view  to  fulfil 
certain  therapeutic  indications. 

Exuviabil'ity,  n.  Capability  of  casting  the  skin  at 
regular  intervals. 

Exu'viablt*.  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  See  Infra.]  Capable  of 
being  cast  off,  as  exuviae,  q.  v. 

Exuviae,  (eks-u've-e,)  n.pl.  [Lat.,  that  which  is  cast  off.] 
(Zobl.)  The  cast-off  scarf-skin  or  external  layer  of  the 
integument  of  any  animal,  reptile,  or  shell-fisli,  which  is 


“shed.”  The  films  of  mucus  thrown  off  by  most  mol¬ 
luscs  and  zoophytes  must  also  be  regarded  as  E.  Insects 
shed  the  whole  integument  several  times  in  succession. 
Shell-fish  usually  cast  away  the  external  shell  yearly. 
Fishes  seem  to  cast  off  exuvial  layers  of  mucus  only  ; 
but  most  reptiles  periodically  moult  the  epidermis  either 
entire  or  in  large  coherent  masses.  The  rattlesnake  is 
described  as  actually  inverting  and  drawing  off  its  own 
skin.  The  moulted  feathers  of  birds,  the  hairs  of 
various  species  ofmammalia,  and  the  small  scales  of  scarf- 
skin  which  are  incessantly  cast  off  by  man,  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  exuvial  deposits. 

Exu'vial,  a.  Containing  cast-off  skins  or  coverings  of 
animals. 

Exiivia'tion,  n.  The  process  by  which  certain  of  the 
animal  creation  cast  off  their  skins,  or  shells,  and  form  a 
new  one. 

Ex  viscer'ilms.  [Lat.]  From  the  vital  part;  the  very 
essence  of  the  thing. 

Ex  vo'to.  [Lat.]  Afterone’s  wishes;  according  to  a  vow. 

Ey,  Ey'et,  Ey'ot,  n.  [Probably  from  A.  S.  ig,  an 
island.]  A  small  island,  (o.)  See  Ait. 

Eyafialla-YoUuI,  (i-a-fe-al'la-yo'Jcool,)  a  volcano  of 
Iceland,  about  15  in.  S.E.  of  Mount  Hecla. 

E'yas.  E'y as-in  nskot .  ( i'as ,)  n.  [Fr.  niais,  probably 
from  Lat.  nidicus,  a  nestling,  from  nidus,  a  nest.]  A 
young  hawk  just  from  the  nest,  and  not  able  to  prey  for 
itself. 

Eye,  (?,)  n.  [Sax.  cage,  ege;  0.  Sax.  oga;  Ger.  auge ;  0. 
Ger.  and  Icel.  auga;  Du.  oog ;  Dan.  die,  the  eye.  From 
0.  Mid.  High-Ger.  ougen,  Goth,  augjan,  to  show.  Sansk. 
akshi,  the  eye,  gavaxa,  a  hole,  window,  xana,  twinkling, 
from  ix,  to  see.  Arab,  ayn;  Heb.,  Syr.,  and  iEthiop. 
ain,  the  eye;  Fr.  ceil ;  Lat.  oculus.]  The  organ  of  vision  ; 
the  medium  of  the  sense  of  sight.  See,  below,  §  Physiol. 

— Sight ;  ocular  knowledge. 

“  Who  hath  bewitched  vou,  that  you  should  not  obey  the  truth, 
before  whose  eyes  Jesus  Christ  hath  been  evidently  set  forth.” 

Gal.  iii.  1. 

— Look;  countenance. 

“  I’ll  say  yon  grey  is  not  the  morning’s  eye, 

’Tis  but  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia's  brow."  —  Shake . 

— Front;  face. 

“  To  justify  this  worthy  nobleman. 

Her  shall  you  hear  disproved  to  your  eyes.”  —  Shake. 

— Aspect ;  regard. 

*'  His  eyes  shall  not  be  evil  towards  his  brother.”  —  Deut. 

— Notice;  observation;  vigilance;  watch. 

“  But  stay,  and  ever  keep  me  in  your  eye.’’  —  Dryden. 

— Opinion  formed  by  observation. 

“  Though  he  in  all  the  people's  eyes  seemed  great, 

Yet  greater  he  appear'd  iu  his  retreat.” — Denham. 

— Anything  formed  like  an  eye ;  as,  “  the  eye  of  the  pea¬ 
cock's  feather.” —  Newton. 

— Any  small  perforation  ;  as,  the  eye  of  a  needle. 

— A  small  catch  into  which  a  hook  goes.  —  Bud  of  a  plant. 
—  A  small  shade  of  color. 

“  Red  with  an  eye  of  blue  makes  a  purple.”  —  Boyle. 

— Power  of  perception. 

11  A  gift  doth  blind  the  eyes  of  the  wise.”  —  Deut.  xvi.  19. 

( Physiol.)  The  organ  of  vision  or  sight ;  in  man,  quad¬ 
rupeds,  and  other  vertebrates,  it  is  properly  the  globe 
or  ball  movable  in  the  orbit.  — The  human  eye  is  an  or- 
gano-physical  apparatus,  which  has,  by  means  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  collective  media,  the  property  of  casting  real 
images  of  objects  on  the  retina;  the  impression  of 
which  is  conducted  by  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  to 
the  brain,  where  consciousness  is  enforced.  As  a  mere 
piece  of  mechanism,  the  world  nowhere,  furnishes  such 
a  beautiful  and  complex  piece  of  machinery  in  so  small 
a  space.  As  an  optical  instrument,  it  is  perfect  beyond 
imitation.  It  is  a  spherical  body,  consisting  of  three 
tunics,  (the  sclerotica,  with  its  transparent  anterior  part 
the  cornea,  the  choroid  with  the  iris  and  ciliary  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  the  retina,  —  and  three  refracting  media  or 
humors  —  the  aqueous,  the  lens,  and  the  vitreous.) 
(Fig.  980.)  The  organ  of  vision  consists  essentially  in  the 


Fig.  980. 

A,  Lens;  B,  Aqueous  humor;  C,  Vitreous  humor;  D,  Retina; 
E,  Iris;  F,  Choroid;  G,  Sclerotica;  H,  Cornea;  I,  Optic  nerve; 
K,  Ciliary  process  and  muscle. 

membranous  expansion  of  the  peripheral  extremity  of 
the  optic  nerve,  called  th e  retina.  It  is  a  delicate  mem¬ 
brane,  concave,  with  the  concavity  directed  forward ; 
semi-transparent  when  fresh,  but  soon  becoming  clouded 
and  opaque.  It  consists  partly  of  nervous  elements, 


partly  of  modified  connective  tissue,  which  envelops  and 
holds  together  the  former.  The  choroid,  which  is  the 
next  tunic  of  the  eye,  consists  of  a  thin  and  highly  vas¬ 
cular  membraue,  of  which  the  internal  surface  is  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  layer  of  black  pigment  cells.  The  principal 
use  of  the  choroid  is  to  absorb,  by  means  of  its  pigment, 
those  rays  of  light  which  pass  through  the  transparent 
retina,  and  thus  prevent  their  being  again  thrown  upon 
the  retina  and  interfere  with  the  distinctness  of  the 
images  there  formed.  Certain  transparent  refracting 
media  are  placed  in  front  of  the  retina  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  together  into  one  point  the  different  di¬ 
verging  rays  emitted  by  each  point  of  the  external  body, 
and  of  giving  them  such  directions  that  they  shall  fall 
on  corresponding  points  of  the  retina,  and  thus  pro¬ 
duce  an  exact  image  of  the  object  from  which  they 
proceed.  Without  this  optical  apparatus  before  the  re¬ 
tina  nothing  distinctly  could  be  perceived.  These  refract¬ 
ing  media  are  the  cornea,  the  aqueous  humor,  the  crys¬ 
talline  lens,  and  the  vitreous  humor.  The  cornea  is  a 
dense,  perfectly  transparent  substance,  convex  ante¬ 
riorly,  concave  posteriorly,  and  composed  of  fibrous  tis¬ 
sues  arranged  in  numerous  distinct  laminae.  Behind  the 
cornea  is  a  space  containing  a  thin  watery  fluid,  the 
aqueous  humor.  This  space  is  divided  into  two  cham¬ 
bers,  the  anterior  and  the  posterior,  by  a  membranous 
partition,  the  iris,  whose  muscular  fibres  have  a  direction 
for  the  most  part  radiating  from  the  circumference  to¬ 
wards  the  central  aperture,  the  pupil;  but  as  they  ap¬ 
proach  the  pupillary  margin  they  assume  a  circular 
direction,  and  at  the  very  edge  form  a  complete  ring. 
By  the  contraction  of  the  radiating  fibres,  the  size  of  the 
pupil  is  enlarged,  and  by  the  contraction  of  the  circular 
ones  it  is  diminished.  The  posterior  surface  of  the  iris 
is  coated  with  a  layer  of  dark  pigment,  so  that  no  rays 
of  light  can  pass  to  the  retina,  except  such  as  are  ad¬ 
mitted  through  the  aperture  of  the  pupil.  The  object 
effected  by  the  movement  of  the  iris  is  the  regulation 
of  the  quantity  of  light  transmitted  to  the  retina.  Be¬ 
hind  the  aqueous  humor  and  the  iris  is  seated  a  doubly 
convex  body,  the  crystalline  lens,  which  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  refracting  structure  of  the  eye.  It  consists  of 
fibres  united  side  by  side  to  each  other,  and  arranged  in 
laminse.  It  increases  in  density,  and,  consequently,  in 
power  of  refraction,  from  without  inwards,  the  central 
part,  usually  termed  the  nucleus,  being  the  most  dense. 
The  density  of  the  lens  increases  with  age;  it  is  com¬ 
paratively  soft  in  infancy,  but  very  firm  in  advanced 
life.  It  is  more  spherical  at  an  early  period  of  life  than 
in  old  age.  Behind  the  lens  is  the  vitreous  humor,  which 
constitutes  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  whole  globe  of  the 
eye,  and  fills  up  the  space  between  the  retina  and  the 
lens.  It  is  a  soft,  jelly-like,  transparent  substance.  It 
probably  exercises  some  share  in  refracting  the  rays  of 
light  to  the  retina;  but  its  principal  use  appears  to  be 
that  of  giving  the  proper  distention  to  the  globe  of 
the  eye,  and  of  keeping  the  surface  of  the  retina  at 
a  proper  distance  from  the  lens.  All  the  contents  of 
the  ball  of  the  eye  are  surrounded  and  kept  in  position 
by  a  dense  fibrous  external  investment,  termed  the 
sclerotica,  which  also  serves  to  give  attachment  to  the 
various  muscles  by  w  hich  the  movements  of  the  eyeball 
are  effected.  The  essential  constituents  of  the  optical 
apparatus  of  the  eye  are :  a  nervous  structure  to  receive 
and  transmit  to  the  brain  the  impressions  of  light ;  cer¬ 
tain  refractory  media  for  the  purpose  of  so  disposing  of 
the  rays  of  light  passing  through  them,  as  to  throw  a 
correct  image  of  an  external  body  on  the  retina ;  and 
a  contractile  diaphragm  with  a  central  aperture  for  reg¬ 
ulating  the  quantity  of  light  admitted  into  the  eye.  To 
consider  the  manner  in  which  a  sharply-defined  image 
of  an  external  body  is  received  upon  the  retina,  we  may 
regard  the  eye  as  a  camera-obscura,  upon  the  screen 
(retina)  of  which  is  formed  a  diminished  and  inverted 
image  of  the  object.  The  impression  of  the  object  upon 
the  retina  is  conveyed  through  the  optic  nerve  to  the 
brain,  and  projects  back  again  in  an  inverted  direction 
outwards  to  the  object.  The  refractive  media —  the  cor¬ 
nea,  aqueous  humor, crystalline  lens,  and  vitreous  humor, 
which  form  the  dioptric  system  of  the  eye  —  act  as  a  bi¬ 
convex  lens,  and  cause  the  refraction  in  the’ normal  eye 
of  rays  which  emanate  from  a  distant  object  so  that  they 
are  brought  to  an  exact  focus  upon  the  retina.  (See  Fig. 
981.)  The  power  of  the  eye  to  see  clearly  at  different 


Fig.  981. 

distances  presupposes  the  power  of  voluntarily  short¬ 
ening  and  lengthening  the  focal  distance  of  the  dioptric 
apparatus,  so  as  to  correspond  to  the  differences  in  the 
posterior  point  of  convergences,  which  are  caused  by  the 
variation  of  the  distance  of  the  object.  This  variation 
in  the  amount  of  adjustment  of  the  dioptric  apparatus 
is  caused  solely  by  changes  of  curvature  of  the  lens 
through  the  action  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  and  great  elas¬ 
ticity  of  the  lens.  This  power  of  the  eye  to  so  adjust 
itself  for  different  distances  is  called  the  power  of  accom¬ 
modation,  and  in  the  normal  eye  the  whole  apparatus 
of  accommodation  is  so  beautifully  arranged  and  bal¬ 
anced  that  its  functions  are  performed  with  ease  and  ac¬ 
curacy  unconsciously.  The  eye,  in  animals,  though  pre* 
se’utiug  chiefly  in  mammals  the  same  general  compose 
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tion  as  in  man,  differs  from  it  in  several  points,  more  or 
less  important,  so  as  to  meet  the  peculiar  wants  of  the 
animal.  So  the  eyes  of  the  cat,  the  owl,  and  of  nocturnal 
animals  generally,  are  somewhat  different  from  those  of 
such  animals  as  seek  their  prey  by  daylight;  and  even 
these  have  special  peculiarities,  as  in  the  eagle,  who  has 
a  membrane  to  protect  the  organ  from  the  sun  when  he 
looks  upwards.  The  eye  of  the  fish  is  again  differently 
constituted,  to  adapt  it  to  the  medium  in  which  it  lives, 
and  the  density  of  the  water  in  which  it  is  accustomed 
to  reside.  Such  fish  as  keep  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
have  a  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  organ,  or  a  double  eye, 
one-half  being  adapted  to  the  medium  of  the  air,  and  the 
lower  half  for  the  denser  one  of  water.  The  eye,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  requirements  of  the  animal,  is  either  placed 
in  front,  as  in  man,  or  more  or  less  to  the  side  and  back¬ 
wards,  as  the  habits  or  nature  of  the  animal  demand. 
In  the  more  timid  and  fugitive,  where  instant  escape 
from  danger  demands  instant  and  far-off  knowledge,  the 
eye  is  large, 
prom  inent, 
and  so  placed 
that  the  ani- 
m  a  1  can, 
without  the 
movement  of 
the  head,  see 
behind  as 
well  as  in 
front  and 
sideways. 

The  best  ex- 
amples  of 
this  peculiar 
and  admira¬ 
ble  construc¬ 
tion  is  found 
in  the  hare, 
and  the  eye 
of  the  giraffe 
(Fig.  9  8  2), 
which,  it  will 

be  seen  from  the  annexed  cut,  is  so  placed  in  the  head 
and  orbit,  that,  while  running,  the  animal  is  still  able  to 
observe  its  enemy,  without  turning  the  head,  to  note  how 
near  or  remote  is  its  pursuer. 

Eye,  v.  a.  To  fix  the  eye  on ;  to  look  on ;  to  view ;  to 
observe;  particularly,  to  observe  or  watch  narrowly. 

Eye,  a  town  and  parish  of  Suffolk,  England,  20  m.  from 
Ipswich ;  pop.  8,775. 

Eye'ball,  n.  The  ball,  globe,  or  apple  of  the  eye. 

Eye'bolt.  n.  ( Shipbuilding .)  A  pointed  iron  bar  with 
a  hole  at  the  thick  end.  It  is  intended  to  be  driven  into 
one  of  the  timbers,  and  then  to  have  a  rope  passed 
through  the  hole. 

Eye'bright,  n.  ( Bot .)  A  beautiful  little  species  of  plant, 
genus  Euphrasia ,  formerly  much  used  as  a  remedy  for 
diseases  of  the  eye. 

Eye'brow,  n.  The  brow  or  hairy  arch  above  the  eye. 

Eyed',  a.  Having  eyes. 

Eye'-glass,  n.  A  glass  to  assist  the  sight;  spectacles. 

Eye'lash,  re.  The  line  of  hair  that  edges  the  eyelid. 

Eye'Iess,  a.  Wanting  eyes  ;  destitute  of  sight. 

Eye  let,  or  Eyelet-hole,  n.  [Fr.  millet.]  A  small  eye, 


hole,  or  perforation,  to  receive  a  lace,  small  rope,  or 
cord. 

Ey  e'litl,  n.  The  cover  of  the  eye ;  that  portion  of  mov¬ 
able  skin  with  which  an  animal  covers  or  uncovers  the 
eyeball  at  pleasure. 

Eye'- piece,  n.  (Optics.)  An  eye-piece,  or  power,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  is  the  lens  or  combination  of  lenses 
used  in  microscopes  or  telescopes  to  examine  the  aerial 
image  formed  at  the  focus  of  the  object-glass.  The  or¬ 
dinary  eye-piece  is  a  combination,  and  may  be  either 
positive  or  negative.  The  former  consists  of  two  plano¬ 
convex  lenses,  with  their  convex  sides  towards  each 
other ;  and  is  used  for  micrometers.  The  negative,  or 
Iluygenian,  consists  of  the  same  lenses  with  the  convex 
sides  turned  away  from  the  eye.  Besides  these  there  are 
in  use,  for  observations  of  the  sun,  a  diagonal  eye-piece. 
in  which  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  sun’s  light  and 
heat  is  reflected  from  the  first  surface  of  a  prism,  the 
rest  being  transmitted;  and  Dawes’  solar  eye-piece,  in 
which  the  light  is  reduced  by  observing  only  an  ex¬ 
tremely  minute  portion  of  the  solar  surface.  Steinlieil 
and  Kellner  have  also  contrived  eye-pieces ;  they,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  in  such  general  use.  The  eye-piece  of 
opera-glasses  consists  of  a  combination  of  bi-concave 
lenses  —  an  arrangement  which  is  almost  out  of  date  as 
applied  to  telescopes,  although  occasionally  it  may  be 
used  with  advantage.  —  All  these  eye-pieces,  except  the 
last-mentioned,  invert.  The  terrestrial  or  erecting  eye¬ 
piece  is  a  combination  of  four  lenses,  used  for  terrestrial 
telescopes. 

Eye'-salve,  (-sdv,)  n.  Ointment  for  the  eye. 

Eye'-serv  ice,  n.  Service  performed  only  under  the  in¬ 
spection  or  the  eye  of  an  employer. 

Eyer’s  Grove,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.O.  ofColumbia  eo. 

Ey e'siglit,  n.  The  sight  of  the  eye ;  view ;  observation ; 
the  sense  of  seeing. 

Eye'sore,  n.  Something  offensive  to  the  eye  or  sight. 

Eye'-tooth,  n.  A  tooth  under  the  eye;  a  pointed  tooth 
in  the  upper  jaw  next  to  the  grinders,  called  also  a  ca¬ 
nine  tooth;  a  fang. 

Eye'- water,  n.  A  medicated  water  for  the  eyes. 

Eye'- tv i tn ess,  n.  One  who  sees  a  thing  done;  one 
who  has  ocular  view  of  anything. 

Eylau.  ( i'lou ,)  a  town  of  Prussia,  on  the  Pasmar,  20  m. 
from  Konigsberg.  Here,  Feb.  8,  1807,  Napoleon  I.  de¬ 
feated  the  Russian  and  Prussian  armies.  The  action 
was  commenced  by  Augereau,  whose  division  was  de¬ 
feated  with  immense  slaughter ;  but  Napoleon  coming 
to  the  rescue,  the  fortunes  of  the  day  were  retrieved, 
and  the  allies  compelled  to  retire  to  Konigsberg.  The 
loss  of  life  was  unusually  great,  though,  from  the  dis¬ 
crepancy  in  the  reports,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  pos¬ 
itive  computation. 

Eyre,  n.  [0.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  ire,  to  go.]  (O.  Eng.  Law.) 
A  journey  or  circuit ;  a  court  of  itinerant  justices. 

Eyry,  or  Eyrie,  (Vre,)  n.  [Teut.  ey,  an  egg.  See  Aerie.] 
An  eggery ;  a  nest  for  eggs ;  the  place  where  birds  of 
prey  construct  their  nests  and  hatch ;  an  aerie. 

Ezekiel,  ( e-ze’lce-el .)  [Ileb.,  God  strengthens.]  (Script.) 
One  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is 
named  after  its  author,  E.,  who  was  carried  captive  to 
Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  n.  c.  598,  and  placed  by 
the  river  Chebar.  He  prophesied  for  20  years,  b.  c.  595  to 
575,  till  the  14th  year  after  the  final  captivity  of  Jeru¬ 


salem.  The  Book  of  E.  abounds  with  sublime  visions 
of  the  divine  glory,  and  awful  denunciations  against 
Israel  for  their  rebellious  spirit  against  God,  and  their 
abominable  idolatry.  It  naturally  divides  itself  into 
two  equal  parts:  the  first  containing  oracles  before  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  ;  the  second,  oracles  after  that  event, 
—  the  catastrophe  in  question  forming  the  centre  and 
culminating  point  of  the  book.  In  the  first  part  we  have 
an  account  of  Ezekiel’s  call  to  the  prophetic  office;  a 
circumstantial  announcement  of  the  destruction  coming 
upon  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  on  account  of  the  wicked¬ 
ness  of  the  people;  visions  and  prophetic  discourses  re¬ 
lating  to  the  rejection  of  the  covenant  people,  with  a 
description  of  the  guilt  of  the  people,  their  rulers,  priests, 
and  false  prophets,  and  several  discourses  reproving  the 
idolatry  of  the  people,  and  proclaiming  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  and  its  people.  In  the  second  part  we  have 
prophecies  against  the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  Edomites, 
and  Philistines;  against  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Egypt;  re¬ 
specting  the  restoration  of  the  theocracy,  the  future  sal¬ 
vation  of  Israel,  in  its  conditions  and  basis,  and  in  its 
development,  from  the  reanimation  of  the  people  to 
their  victory  over  all  the  enemies  of  the  divine  kingdom ; 
and,  finally,  the  renewal  and  glorification  of  the  theoc¬ 
racy  in  the  Messianic  period.  There  are  so  few  grounds 
for  doubting  the  genuineness  of  this  book,  that  its  au¬ 
thenticity  has  been  very  little  called  in  question. 

Ez'ra,  son  of  Seraiah.  a  priest  of  the  Jew’s,  and  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  Aaron.  He  was  carried  captive  to  Babylon 
by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  however, 
sent  him  to  his  ow  n  country  with  a  colony  of  the  Jews, 
and  all  the  sacred  vessels  and  ornaments  of  the  temple, 
which  he  had  in  charge  to  rebuild.  On  his  arrival  at 
Jerusalem,  458  B.  c.,  he  set  about  the  reformation  of 
abuses,  particularly  one  of  strange  marriages.  He  re¬ 
stored  the  whole  canon  of  the  Old  Testament.  There 
is  in  the  Bible  a  book  under  his  name,  and  in  the  Apoc¬ 
rypha  two  others.  Josephus  says  that  he  died  at  Jeru¬ 
salem;  but  others  assert  that  he  returned  and  ended  his 
days  in  Persia. 

Ezra,  ( Book  of.)  (Script.)  One  of  the  canonical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  generally  attributed,  both 
by  Jews  and  Christians,  to  the  priest  whose  name  it  bears; 
chiefly  since,  in  ch.8  and  9,  the  actions  of  E.  are  related 
in  the  first  person.  It  is  a  continuation  of  Jewish  history, 
from  the  close  of  the  Book  of  Chronicles;  giving  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  time  of  Cyrus; 
with  an  account  of  his  own  subsequent  proceedings.  The 
events  narrated  in  the  book  occupy  a  period  of  about  79 
years  (b.  c.  536-457).  It  contains  the  edict  of  Cyrus,  per¬ 
mitting  the  Jews  to  return  into  Judea  and  rebuild  the 
temple,  with  an  account  of  the  people  who  first  returned 
under  the  leadership  of  Zerubbabel,  and  of  their  offer¬ 
ings  toward  rebuilding  the  temple;  the  commencement 
of  the  building;  the  hinderances  from  the  Samaritans; 
the  finishing  and  dedication  of  the  temple  in  the  sixth 
year  of  Darius  Hystaspes  ;  the  departure  of  Ezra  from 
Babylon,  with  a  commission  from  Artaxerxes  Longi¬ 
manus,  with  an  account  of  his  companions,  and  arrival 
at  Jerusalem;  and,  finally,  a  narrative  of  the  reforma¬ 
tion  effected  by  him.  There  are  two  apocryphal  books 
of  that  name  (see  Esdras),  and  the  Book  of  Nehemiah 
is  sometimes  called  the  Second  Book  of  E.,  the  two  hav¬ 
ing  been  at  one  time  connected  together. 
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Eacll'wliere,  adv.  Everywhere  (r.).' 

Eads  (eedn),  James  Buchanan,  LL.D.,  civil  engineer, 
was  born  at  Lawrenceburg,  Iud.,  May  23, 1820 ;  was  a 
natural  mechanic  from  boyhood.  While  a  mere  child 
he  constructed  a  toy  steamboat,  and  shortly  thereafter 
devised  and  patented  a  diving  apparatus  which  proved 
very  successful  and  profitable.  He  was  an  important 
factor  in  constructing  the  ironclad  river  boats  used 
on  the  Mississippi  river  (1861-62);  was  designer  and 
engineer  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  great  St. 
Louis  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  (finished  1874); 
constructed  the  jetties  at  the  mouth  of  that  river 
(1875-79);  and  afterward  made  plans  for  the  building 
of  a  ship  railway  across  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec. 
He  was  the  first  American  to  whom  the  Albert  Medal 
was  awarded  (1884).  Died  at  Nassau,  Bahamas,  March 
8,  1887. 

Ea  gle,  James  P.,  politician,  born  in  Maury  co.,  Tenn., 
Aug.  10,  1837,  but  lived  in  Arkansas  after  1839;  entered 
the  Confederate  army  (1861)  as  a  private,  and  rose  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel ;  was  ordained  a  Baptist 
clergyman  (1870),  and  at  four  different  periods  was  a 
member  of  the  Arkansas  Legislature,  also  chosen  as 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  was  twice  (1888-1890)  elected 
Governor  of  Arkansas. 

Eagle,  in  Colorado,  a  N.  W.  cen.  co. ;  area,  1,600  sq.  m. 
Drained  by  Grand  river  and  smaller  streams.  Surface, 
mountainous.  Minerals,  gold,  silver,  lead,  iron  and 
copper.  Capital,  Redcliff.  Pop.  (1890)  3,725. 

Eagle  River,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Vilas  co.,  on  Chic.  &  N.  West.  R.  R.,  20  m.  N.  E.  of 
Rhinelander.  Pop.  (1895)  1,454. 

Ea'kins,  Thomas,  genre  and  portrait  painter,  born  in 
Philadelphia,  1844;  student  in  the  Pennsylvania  Acad¬ 
emy,  where  he  was  afterward  professor  of  painting; 
also  studied  with  Gerome  and  Bonnat,  Pans.  Much  of 
his  attention  has  been  given  to  photography  and  the 
study  of  anatomy. 

Eames,  Emma,  opera-singer,  born  in  China  in  1868. 
Her  parents  were  natives  of  Boston,  where  she  after¬ 
ward  lived.  Went  to  Paris  (1883)  for  the  purpose  of 
study,  and  made  her  debut  there  at  the  Opera  (1889) ; 
made  a  brilliant  success  in  New  York  as  one  of  Abbey’s 
company,  especially  as  Marguerite,  in  Faust ;  was  mar¬ 
ried  (1891)  to  Julian  Story,  an  artist  and  son  of  the 
sculptor,  W.  W.  Story. 

Ear  of  Dionys'ius.  A  large  funnel,  or  shell,  with 
flexible  tube,  for  concentrating  sound  ;  a  kind  of  ear- 
trumpet:  so  called  from  a  device  of  the  Syracusan 
tyrant,  Dionysius,  to  enable  him  to  hear  in  his  palace  the 
prisoners  in  his  dungeons. 

Ear'-cockle.  ( Agric .)  The  name  of  a  curious  disease 
in  wheat,  in  which  the  grain  becomes  blackened  and 
contracted  and  mealy  within  from  the  presence  of 
myriads  of  worms  belonging  to  the  genus  Vibrio.  The 
little  animals  are  extremely  tenacious  of  life;  and 
though  apparently  reduced  to  dust,  when  steeped  in 
warm  water  for  a  short  time,  and  afterward  dried  for 
many  months,  they  recover  their  former  activity.  The 
disease  not  only  impairs  the  value  of  the  wheat,  but  the 
little  worms  are  very  annoying  to  the  miller  from  fill¬ 
ing  up  the  pores  of  his  bolting-cloths.  The  affection, 
also  called  Purples,  is  local,  and  quite  unknown  in  many 
parts  of  the  U.  S. 

Ear'-<lro|>.  Lady’s,  n.  ( Bot .)  A  common  name  of 
the  fuchsia. 

Ear'-forceps,  n.  A  pronged  instrument  for  remov¬ 
ing  objects  from  the  ear. 

Earle,  Pliny,  physician  and  alienist,  was  born  at 
Leicester,  Mass.,  Dec.  31,  1809;  graduated  from  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
(1837) ;  was  resident  physician  at  the  Frankford  Insane 
Asylum  (Friends’),  Philadelphia  (1840-42),  and  at 
Bloom ingdale,  New  York,  (1844-49) ;  superintendent 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
(1864-85).  At  intervals  between  1837  and  1871,  he 
travelled  extensively  in  Europe,  studying  the  methods 
of  treating  the  insane,  and  his  published  works  on  this 
subject  are  many  and  valuable.  Died  at  Northampton, 
Mass.,  May  18,  1892. 

Earl'iugitou.  in  Kentucky,  a  post-town  of  Hopkins  co., 
on  L.  &  N.  R.  R.,  4  miles  S.  of  Madisonville ;  has  rail¬ 
road  repair  shops  and  manuf.  ot  coke  and  wine.  There 
are  coal  mines  near  by.  Pop.  (1897)  about  2,000. 

Ear'ly.  Jubal  Anderson,  lawyer  and  soldier,  born  in 
Franklin  co.,  Va.,  Nov.  3,  1816;  graduated  from  West 
Point  in  1837,  and  studied  law,  but  served  in  the  Mexi¬ 
can  War  as  a  major;  joined  the  Confederate  army  in 
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1861 ;  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  major-general  and  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  (1863),  an  invasion  of 
Maryland  (June,  1864),  the  engagements  at  Winchester 
and  Fisher’s  Hill,  Va.,  (Sept.  19-20,  1864)  and  Cedar 
Creek  (Oct.  19,  1864),  being  defeated  by  Sheridan  in  the 
last  three  fights.  After  the  war,  resumed  the  practice 
of  law  at  Richmond  and  Lynchburg;  died  at  the  latter 
place  on  March  2,  1894. 

Ea  r'-m  ii  fi‘,  «.  A  protective  cap  or  covering  for  the  ear. 

Earn'est,  v.  a.  To  employ  earnestly ;  to  serve  as  a 
pledge  of. 

Ear'-reach,  n.  Distance  at  which  sounds  may  be 
heard. 

Eartli'-aas'er,  «.  ( Mech .)  An  earth-borer;  a  form 

of  auger  revolving  in  a  cylindrical  case,  with  a  valve 
that  opens  to  admit  the  cut  earth,  and  closes  to  retain 
it  when  the  tool  is  withdrawn. 

Eartli'-battery,  n.  (Elec.)  A  voltaic  couple  of 
zinc  and  copper  buried  a  certain  distance  apart,  on  which 
the  moisture  of  the  earth  acts  as  the  exciting  fluid,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  feeble  current. 

Eartli'-crab,  n.  ( Entom .)  The  mole  cricket. 

Earth'-hog,  or  Earth-pig.  n.  ( Zobl .)  Theaard- 

vark  ( q.  v. ) . 

Earth  -oil.  n.  Rock-oil,  or  petroleum. 

Eartll'-silioke.  n.  (Bot.)  The  fumitory,  Fmnaria 
officinalis.  (North.  Eng.). 

Earth'-treatnieiit.  n.  ( Surg .)  The  treatment  of 
wounds  with  finely  pulverized  earth,  or  clay,  which  acts 
as  a  deodorizer,  checks  putrefaction  and  promotes  heal¬ 
ing. 

Earth-wire,  n.  (Elec.)  A  wire  for  making  electrical 
connection  with  the  earth;  especially  for  conveying 
leakage  from  a  telegraph  line. 

Earth'worms.  (Geol.)  Ii  is  our  purpose  to  speak 
here  of  the  geological  importance  of  these  humble 
animals.  This  was  long  ago  appreciated  by  Jenner  and 
Gilbert  White,  but  was  very  fully  realized  after  the  care¬ 
ful  observations  of  Darwin.  White,  in  1777,  wrote : 
“  Worms  seem  to  be  the  great  promoters  of  vegetation, 
which  would  proceed  but  lamely  without  them,  by 


Fig.  2858.— common  earthworm. 
a. — Young  worm  emerging  from  the  cocoon. 


boring,  perforating,  and  loosening  the  soil,  and  render¬ 
ing  it  pervious  to  rains  and  the  fibres  of  plants,  by 
drawing  straws  and  sticks  of  all  kinds  into  it;  and,  most 
of  all,  by  throwing  up  such  infinite  numbers  of  lumps 
of  earth.  .  .  Worms  probably  provide  new  soils  for 
hills  and  slopes  where  the  rain  washes  the  earth  away. 
The  earth  without  worms  would  soon  become  cold, 
hard-bound,  and  void  of  fermentation ;  and  consequently 
sterile.”  Darwin  says,  in  the  same  vein :  “  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  there  are  many  other  animals  which 
have  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  history  of  the 
world  as  have  these  Jowly-organized  creatures.”  Dar¬ 
win’s  observations,  some  of  which  lasted  for  thirty 
years,  and  which  were  made  with  the  most  patient 
perseverance,  fully  substantiate  the  quotations  above 
given.  Worms  burrow  into  the  soil  and  open  innumer¬ 
able  channels  for  the  raindrops  and  the  roots  of  plants; 
they  bruise  the  particles  of  soil  in  their  gizzards,  extract 
the  nutriment,  and  cast  out  the  mineral  elements ;  their 
castings  continually  cover  the  surface  with  soil-sub¬ 
stance  brought  up  from  below ;  they  act  the  part  of 
plows,  turning  the  earth  up  and  over  and  over  again  ; 
the  soil  of  the  far  past  was  largely  due  to  them,  and 
their  labors  still  continue  unceasingly.  Vegetable  soil, 
no  doubt,  accumulates  in  some  localities  without  much 


aid  from  worms.  Richthoven  has  shown  that  the  con¬ 
stant  rain  of  dust  has  its  value  in  making  new  soil,  but 
with  all  this,  in  many  localities,  at  least,  earthworms 
play  a  highly  necessary  part  as  soil  makers.  In  con¬ 
sidering  this,  we  must  take  into  account  the  vast 
numbers  of  these  animals.  Darwin  estimated  that  an 
acre  of  garden  soil  contains,  on  an  average,  53,000  of 
them,  and  that  ten  tons  of  soil  per  acre  pass  annually 
through  their  bodies.  They  are  steadily  engaged  in 
bringing  up  mould  from  the  under  soil  to  the  surface, 
and  add  to  the  surface  soil  at  the  rate  of  an  inch  in 
thickness  in  five  years:  This  labor  is  of  the  utmost 
value  to  agriculture,  renewing  the  valuable  mineral 
constituents  of  the  surface  soil  as  they  are  exhausted  by 
plant  growth  and  carried  down  by  the  rains.  Darwin 
found  also  that  the  worms  were  surface  scavengers, 
leaving  their  holes  at  night  to  explore  the  surface,  and 
drawing  down  with  them  innumerable  bits  of  scattered 
material  to  enrich  the  soil.  His  observations  showed 
also  that  the  archajologist  owes  a  debt  of  thankfulness 
to  the  worm,  which  lias  buried  and  preserved  many  an 
interesting  piece  of  antique  material,  such  as  Roman 
pavements  and  other  relics  of  the  past.  See  Darwin’s 
work,  The  Formation  of  Vegetable  Mould  through  the 
Action  of  Worms. 

Ear'wise,  adv.  By  way  of  the  ear.— After  the  manner 
of  an  ear  of  corn. 

Ea r'-worm,  n.  (Entom.)  The  ball  worm,  or  corn 
worm. 

[East  Bangor,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of 
Northampton  co.,  on  Bangor  and  Portland  R.  R.,  6  m. 
S.W.  of  Portland  ;  has  extensive  slate  mines  and  manuf. 
of  marble  and  roofing  slate.  Pop.  (1897)  about  600. 

East  Brady,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Clarion 
co.,  on  Allegheny  river  and  Alleg.  Val.  R.  R. ;  has  coal 
mines,  a  planing-mill,  flour-mill,  and  manufactory  of 
lamp-ldack.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,380. 

East  Carroll,  in  Louisiana,  a  N.  E.  parish  ;  area,  400 
sq.  nr.  Bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Mississippi  river 
and  drained  by  the  Tensas  and  Bayou  Macon.  Surface 
extensively  covered  with  forests  of  ash,  cypress,  gum, 
&c.  Soil,  fertile ;  cotton  is  the  staple  product.  Cap. 
Lake  Providence.  Pop.  (1890)  12,362. 

East  Cll ■  (‘ago,  in  Indiana,  a  post-town  of  Lake  co.,  on 
Penna.  R.  R.,  23  m.  E.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  (1897)  abt.  1,850. 

East  Con'emaugh,  ill  Pennsylvania,  a  borough  of 
Cambria  co.,  near  former  borough  of  Conemaugh.  It 
has  furnaces  for  the  manufacture  of  spiegeleisen.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  2,000. 

East  Dubuque',  in  Illinois,  a  city  of  Jo  Daviess  co., 
16  m.  N.  W.  of  Galena,  on  Chic.,  Burl,  and  Quincy  and 
Ill.  Cent.  R.  Rs. ;  has  a  planing  mill,  a  box  factory,  a 
grain  elevator  and  manufactures  of  seed  drills  and  culti¬ 
vators.  Pop.  (1890)  1,069. 

East  (iraml  Fork,  in  Minnesota,  a  city  of  Polk  co., 
23  m.  N.W.  of  Crookston,  on  Nor.  Pac.  and  Gt.  Nor. 
R.Rs.  Pop.  (1895)  1,443. 

East  Oreeil'ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of 
Montgomery  co.,  23  m.  N.W.  of  Norristown,  on  Perkio- 
men  R.R. ;  has  manufactures  of  cigars  and  cigar-boxes. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  600. 

East  Jor'dan,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Charle¬ 
voix  co.,  12  miles  W.N.W.  of  Boyne  Falls;  has  foundry 
and  saw  mills.  Pop.  (1894)  896. 

East  Eas  V  egas,  in  New  Mexico,  a  post-village  of  San 
Miguel  co.  Pop.  (1897)  about  3,200. 

East  Sioux  Falls,  in  South  Dakota,  a  post-village  of 
Minnehaha  co.  Pop.  (1897)  about  750. 

East  Strouds'burg,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough 
of  Monroe  co.,  1  m.  from  Stroudsburg  and  '1%  m.  from 
Delaware  Water  Gap,  on  D.,  L.  &  W.  and  N.  Y.,  S.  & 
W.  R.Rs. ;  has  glass-works,  boiler-works,  tannery,  knit¬ 
ting  and  silk-mills.  Is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  State 
Normal  Schools.  Pop.  (1897)  about  2,200.  • 

East  Syr'acuse,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Onon¬ 
daga  co.,  4  m.  E.  of  Syracuse,  on  N.  Y.  C.  &  II.  R.  and 
W.  Shore  R.Rs.  Pop.  '(1897)  about  3,000. 

East'er  Dues  (Eng.  Ch.)  Money  paid  to  the  clergy 
at  Easter  in  lieu  of  tithes  for  personal  service ;  formerly 
exacted,  but  now  voluntary  and  called  Easter  offerings. 

East'er  Egg,  n.  A  colored  or  decorated  egg,  or  some¬ 
thing  in  the  shape  of  an  egg,  as  candy,  used  as  a  gift  at 
Easter.  The  custom  probably'  autedates  Christianity, 
and  may  have  been  connected  with  the  New  Year  when 
that  was  reckoned  from  the  vernal  equinox.  As  all 
animal  life  originates  in  the  egg,  it  was  natural  to  asso¬ 
ciate  such  an  object  with  the  beginning  of  a  new  period 
of  time ;  and  the  egg  may  have  been  first  offered  as  a 
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present  to  the  deities  at  the  New  Year  celebration.  The 
beauty  of  the  egg  of  a  bird — T.  W.  Higginson  reckons 
it  “the  most  perfect  thing  in  the  universe” — and  the 
abundauce  of  eggs  at  the  season  mentioned  would  favor 
their  selection  as  articles  to  bestow  as  gifts.  It  is  said 
that  the  Persians  keep  the  festival  of  the  solar  new  year, 
in  March,  and  make  mutual  presents  of  colored  eggs ; 
and  that  the  Jews  used  eggs  in  the  feast  of  the  Passover, 
which  was  celebrated  within  a  day  or  two,  before  or 
after,  of  the  vernal  equinox.  When  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church  substituted  the  Christian  festival  for  the  Pass- 
over  or  for  the  heathen  festival  ot  the  goddess  Ostera, 
or  Easter,  the  custom  of  egg-giving  was  perpetuated  in 
the  new  anniversary  ;  and  as  the  Easter  celebrated  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  the  egg  very  naturally  became 
the  symbol  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  the 
emblem  of  a  future  life.  The  coloring  of  the  egg  prob¬ 
ably  has  no  special  significance,  but  was  adopted  as 
making  the  gift  more  pleasing  to  children,  wiio  were 
largely  the  recipients  of  such  tokens  on  this  joyous  occa¬ 
sion. 

Easfer-llower,  >1.  ( Bot .)  A  shrub  of  the  Euphor- 

biacese,  or  spurge  family,  having  brilliant  red  bracts 
surrounding  the  small  true  flower;  the  Mexican  fire- 
plant. 

East  'er-niaekerel,  n.  ( Ichth .)  The  chub-mack¬ 
erel  ( Scomber  colitis)  found  in  warm  seas. 

East 'or  ii  lies' t  ion.  The  problem  of  what  is  to  be 

done  with  the  southeast  of  Europe,  the  area  now  or 
recently  occupied  by  the  Turks.  Jealousy  between  the 
powers  has  given  the  empire  of  the  Sultan  a  continuance 
which  it  would  not  otherwise  have  been  suffered  to 
retain.  This  was  particularly  the  dread  of  the  too 
great  extension  of  Russia,  which  country,  but  for 
European  opposition,  would  long  since  have  put  an  end 
to  the  dominion  of  the  Turk.  The  Easteru  question  had 
its  origin  in  the  18th  century,  during  the  wars  of 
Russia  and  Austria  with  Turkey,  when  the  western 
powers  sympathized  with  the  latter  country  and  threw 
what  obstacles  they  could  in  the  way  of  success  by  their 
opponents.  In  Napoleon’s  campaign  against  Turkey, 
in  its  Egyptian  and  Syrian  provinces,  in  1798,  England 
proved  an  efficient  friend  of  the  Turk,  and  saved  him 
from  the  fate  which  would  have  befallen  him  if  the 
ambitious  Corsican  had  had  Turkey  alone  to  deal  with. 
Later  contests  arose  from  Russia’s  claim  to  be  the  pro¬ 
tector  of  the  Christian  population  in  Turkish  territory, 
such  as  the  Roumanians,  Montenegrins,  Servians, 
Greeks  and  Bulgarians,  and  to  be  the  chief  heir  of  the 
“  sick  man  of  Europe,”  as  the  Turk  was  named  by  some 
witty  diplomat.  It  was  much  less  sympathy  with 
Turkey  than  fear  of  Russia  gaining  preponderant 
strength  that  led  to  the  opposition  of  Western  Europe 
to  these  claims,  bringing  on  in  1857  the  Crimean  War, 
in  which  England  and  France  succeeded  for  the  time 

,  being  in  checking  the  course  of  Russian  aggression. 
Turkey,  however,  in  her  barbarous  treatment  of  her 
Christian  population,  gave  constant  new  warrant  for 
invasion,  and  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877-78  was 
provoked  by  such  inhumanities  in  Bulgaria,  that 
England  and  the  other  powers  were  left  utterly  without 
warrant  to  interfere.  They  took  part,  however,  in  the 
settlement  of  affairs,  and  in  Berlin  Congress  of  1878, 
while  largely  disintegrating  Turkey  iu  Europe,  pre¬ 
vented  Russia  from  gaining  any  extension  of  territory. 
Several  new  kingdoms  were  formed  out  of  what  had 
been  Turkish  soil,  but  Austria  alone  gained  any  acces¬ 
sions  of  territory,  in  being  given  control  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina.  In  1895-96  this  question  was  again 
brought  prominently  forward,  in  consequence  of  the 
massacres  of  the  Armenian  Christians  by  their  Turkish 
masters.  In  this  instance  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the 
powers  prevented  any  interference,  and  the  Turks 
continued  their  work  of  barbarity  in  defiance  of  the 
weak-voiced  protest  of  Europe.  In  1867  the  E.  Q.  was 
extended  to  the  islands,  in  a  desperate  effort  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians  of  Crete  to  gain  independence  from  Turkish  rule, 
which  effort,  however,  proved  totally  unavailing.  An¬ 
other  revolt  occurred  in  1897,  and  iu  this  case,  despite 
the  efforts  of  the  powers  to  prevent,  Greece  came  to  the 
aid  of  the  Cretans,  and  war  was  declared  between  Greece 
and  Turkey,  the  conflict  ending  in  the  quick  dis¬ 
comfiture  of  Greece.  The  powers  still  desisted  from 
taking  any  warlike  part  in  this  affair,  and  confined 
themselves  to  a  pacific  settlement  of  the  dispute,  leaving 
the  E.  Q.  where  it  had  been  before.  Of  late  years  the 
area  covered  by  this  question  has  extended  into  Asia,  as 
far  as  India,  and  covers  all  territories  threatened  by 
Russian  aggression,  particularly  those  in  which  England 
is  concerned.  See  Greece;  Turkey. 

East 'em  Sliore.  iu  Maryland,  one  of  the  two  districts 
into  which  the  State  is  divided  by  the  Susquehanna 
river  and  Chesapeake  Bay.  It  contains  about  %  °f  the 
area  of  the  State ;  is  a  level  and  sandy  but  mainly  fertile 
region,  nowhere  of  great  elevation,  though  there  are 
rounded  hills  in  the  north ;  in  the  south  are  swampy 
tracts  and  patches  of  woodland.  The  streams  are  deep 
and  navigable. 

East/lake,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Manistee  co., 
has  manufactures  of  lumber,  shingles,  and  salt.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  1,000. 

East'ina n,  in  Georgia,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Dodge  co., 
on  Southern  R.  R.,  56  miles  S.S.E.  of  Macon ;  has 
extensive  shipments  of  lumber,  naval  stores,  cotton, 
and  wool.  Pop.  (1890)  1,082. 

Eas'ton,  Morton  William,  Ph.D.,  philologist,  born  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  August  18, 1841;  studied  at  Columbia, 
Yale  and  the  University  of  Vienna;  filled  the  chair  of 
Comparative  Philology  in  the  University  of  Tennessee, 
and  now  (1897)  holds  a  similar  position  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania. 


East'll-  icli,  Edwarp  Backhouse,  orientalist  and  diplo- ' 
matist,  was  born  at  Warfield,  Berkshire,  Eng.,  March  13,  J 
1814  ;  educated  at  the  Charter  House  and  Oxford ;  went 
to  India  as  a  cadet  of  the  East  India  Company  ;  was  pro  j 
fessor  of  Hindustani  at  Haileybury  College  (1845-1859) 
and  was  appointed  assistant  political  secretary  in  the 
India  office ;  was  afterward  secretary  of  legation  iu 
Persia.  His  works  include  translations  from  the  Persian  ; 
Saadi’s  Gulistdn;  Arrival  of  the  Parsees  in  India;  Life  of 
Zoroaster ;  Journal  of  a  Diplomat  in  Persia.  Died  at 
Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight,  July  16, 1883. 

Easy-g'o'ing,  a.  Taking  life  comfortably;  free  from 
care ;  ease-loving. 

Ea'toii,  Daniel  Cady,  botanist,  born  at  Fort  Gratiot, 
Mich.,  Sept.  12, 1834.  Graduated  at  Yale,  and  the  Law- 
reuce  Scientific  School  of  Harvard  University,  and  was 
made  professor  of  botany  at  Yale  in  1864.  He  was  the 
author  of  an  excellent  work  on  the  Ferns  of  North 
America,  and  contributed  to  Chapman’s  Flora  of  the 
Southern  States  and  Gray's  Manual.  Died  June  29,  1895. 

Eaton,  Dorman  Bridgman,  LL.D.,  lawyer,  born  in 
Vermont  on  June  27,1823;  graduated  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Vermont  (1848),  and  later  from  Harvard  Law 
School.  Began  the  practice  of  law  in  New  York  (1850) 
with  Chancellor  Kent;  became  a  member  of  the  civil 
service  commission  iu  1873,  and  was  its  chairman  until 
1875,  when  it  was  dissolved  ;  author  of  the  civil  service 
act,  approved  Jan  16,  1883.  In  March  of  same  year 
was  made  member  of  new  civil  service  commission, 
which  position  he  resigned  two  years  later.  Was  editor 
of  Kent's  Commentaries,  7th  edition,  and  has  contributed 
largely  to  the  literature  of  law  and  political  jurispru¬ 
dence. 

Eau  (o),n.  [Ft.]  Water;  a  word  used  in  composition 

to  designate  various  perfumes,  Ac. 

E'l><»rs,  Georg  Moritz,  Egyptologist,  born  in  Berlin, 
March  1,  1837 ;  studied  law  in  Gottingen  but  afterward 
turned  his  attention  to  classical  and  oriental  studies, 
visiting  for  this  purpose  the  principal  museums  in 
Europe.  He  began  teaching  in  Jena  (1865),  where  he 
was  made  professor  extraordinary  (1868);  made  an 
extensive  tour  to  the  East  (1869),  and  on  his  return  was 
called  to  Leipzig  as  professor  of  Egyptology ;  returned  to 
Egypt  (1872),  when  he  discovered  the  Papyrus  which 
bears  his  name.  Among  his  works  are  :  Through  Goshen 
to  Sinai ;  Egypt,  Descriptive,  Historical  and  Picturesque, 
etc.  He  has  also  acquired  distinction  by  his  romances  of 
ancient  Egyptian  life  which  include  Uarda ;  Homo  Sum  ; 
The  Sisters,  Ac. 

Eb'ervale,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Luzerne 
co.,  20  m.  S.  of  Wilkesbarre  on  branch  of  L.  Val.  R.  R. 
Extensive  coal  mines  near  by.  Pop.  (1890)  567. 

Ebul'lioscope.  n.  ( Ohem .)  An  instrument  for ! 
determining  the  alcoholic  strength  of  a  liquid  by  its 
boiling-point. 

Ecar'cllnes,  n.  pi.  [L.  e,  without;  cardo,  hinge.] 

( Zoiil .)  The  Lypomata,  an  order  of  the  Brachiopoda. 

Eccen'tric  Tlie'ory.  (Astron.)  The  theory  that 
adopts  an  eccentric  instead  of  an  epicycle  in  accounting 
for  the  motion  of  the  sun. 

Eccen'tric  Throw.  ( Mech .)  The  distance  between 
the  center  of  an  eccentric  disk  and  the  center  of  the 
shaft  on  which  it  is. 

Ecchymot'ic,  «.  Pertaining  to  ecchymosis. 

Eccle'sian.  n.  [Gr.  ekklesia,  church.]  One  who 
maintains  the  supremacy  of  church  over  state. 

Ecclesias'tical  Court..  A  court  especially  devoted 
to  consideration  of  matters  relating  to  the  clergy  and 
religion.  Iu  England  these  courts  are  instituted  by  the 
sovereign  for  maintaining  the  discipline  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  church. 

Ecclesias'tical  His'tory.  The  history  of  the 
church  (Jewish  and  Christian)  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  present. 

Ecclesias'tical  Law.  The  law  administered  in 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  derived  from  the  civil  and 
canon  law. 

Ecclesias'tical  Modes.  ( Mas .)  See  Gregorian. 

Ecdesiog'rapliy,  n.  Descriptive  history  of  the 
church  or  of  churches. 

Ec'cleston,  Samuel,  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastic,  born 
in  Kent  co.,  Md.,  June  27,  1801 ;  student  at  St.  Mary’s 
College,  Baltimore,  and  the  Sulpician  Seminary  at  Issy, 
near  Paris;  subsequently  became  president  of  the 
former  institution  (1829).  He  received  the  pallium 
from  Rome  (18:14),  conferring  upon  him  all  the  powers 
and  honors  of  the  Metropolitan  See  of  Baltimore. 
During  his  administration  St.  Charles  Ecclesiastical 
Seminary  was  established ;  six  large  churches  were 
built  iu  Baltimore,  and  new  churches  in  various  parts 
of  Maryland.  Died  in  April,  1851. 

Echegary,  Jos£,  dramatist  and  statesman,  born  in 
Madrid,  Spain,  in  1835.  He  has  occupied  several  import¬ 
ant  official  positions,  and  that  of  professor  of  Mathe¬ 
matics  and  Physics  in  the  engineering  school  in  Madrid. 
As  a  dramatist  he  has  generally  written  tragedies.  They 
include  El  Gran  Galeotto  ;  Conflieto  entre  dos  deberes,  Ac. 

Ecll'oism,  n.  ( Philol .)  The  formation  of  words  by 
the  imitation  of  natural  sounds.  See  Onomatopiea. 

Ecli'oist,  n.  One  who  practices  echoism. 

Ecli  (lize,  v.  n.  To  form  words  by  imitating  natural 
sou  nds. 

Ecll'oscope,  n.  ( Path .)  An  instrument  for  intensi¬ 
fying  the  sound  made  by  percussion  of  the  thorax  in 
auscultation. 

EcU'ert.  Thomas  Thompson,  telegraphist,  born  at  St. 
Clairsville,  0.,  April  2:!,  1824 ;  became  a  telegraph  super¬ 
intendent  (1852);  subsequently  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  military  telegraph  connected  with  the  army  of 
the  Potomac,  a  system  that  was  ultimately  extended 
over  the  whole  country.  Was  assistant  secretary  of 


war  (1866),  and  successively  president  of  the  Atlantic 
A  Pacific,  American  Union,  and  Western  Union  tele¬ 
graph  companies,  being  elected  to  the  latter  position 
in  1893. 

Eck'hart  Mines,  in  Maryland,  a  mining  post-village 
of  Allegany  co.,  9%  m.  W.  of  Cumberland,  at  terminus 
of  Eckhart  Branch  R.  R.  Pop.  (1897)  about  900. 

Eclaire  (tl-cldr),  n.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  frosted  cake  with 
custard  fining. 

Eelosioil.  n.  [Fr.]  An  uncovering;  especially  the 
unfolding  of  an  insect  in  its  metamorphosis. 

Eeraseur  ( a-kra-zuhr ),  n.  [Fr.]  ( Surg .)  An  instru¬ 

ment  for  removing  tumors,  Ac.,  without  effusion  of 
blood.  The  word  signifies  crusher,  and  a  loop  of  fine 
wire  or  chain  is  used  which  segregates  and  eventually, 
by  continued  compression,  cuts  off'  the  part  to  be  ex¬ 
tirpated. 

Ecru  ( d-kru '),  a.  [Fr.]  Having  the  color  of  raw  oi 
unbleached  stuff,  as  hemp,  linen,  Ac. — n.  A  light-yellow 
brown  color,  as  of  unbleached  material. 

Ec'stasis,  u.  (Path.)  A  trance ;  ecstasy. 

Ecta'sia,  n.  (Path.)  An  enlargement  of  an  organ, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  varicose  vein. 

Ec'tor,  iu  Texas,  a  W.  co. ;  area,  900  sq.  m.  Unorgan¬ 
ized.  Pop.  (1890)  224. 

Ect  ro'sis,  n.  (Path.)  A  preventive  method  of  treat¬ 
ment,  or  arresting  the  development  of  a  disease. 

Ed  does,  n.  pi.  (But.)  Tubers  of  the  Colocasia  anti¬ 
quorum,  used  for  food  in  tropical  countries. 

Ed'«ly,  Clarence,  organist,  born  at  Greenfield,  Mass., 
June  23,1851;  was  a  precocious  student,  studying  in 
New  York  under  Dudley  Buck,  and  in  Germany  (1871) 
under  Haupt;  has  resided  in  Chicago  since  1876  and 
has  attained  an  international  reputation  as  an  organist 
and  teacher. 

Eddy,  Henry  Turner,  C.E.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  educator, 
born  in  Stoughton,  Mass.,  June  9, 1844  ;  graduated  from 
Yale  with  the  degree  of  A.B.  He  has  held  professor¬ 
ships  in  Cornell  and  the  University  of  Cincinnati;  was 
vice-president  of  the  mathematical  and  astronomical 
section  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science  ;  and,  since  1891,  has  been  president  of 
Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  He  has 
published  Thermodynamics ;  Uesearches  in  Graphic  Statics, 
Ac. 

Eddy,  in  New  Mexico,  a  S.  E.  co. ;  area,  6,800  sq.  m.  The 
Rio  Pecos  and  the  Rio  Penasco  intersect  it.  Surface, 
rolling.  Stock  raising  is  a  principal  industry.  Cap. 
Eddy.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,600. 

Eddy.  in  North  Dakota,  a  C.  co. ;  area,  648  sq.  m.  Soil, 
very  rich  and  well  watered.  Hirers,  Dakota  and  Chey¬ 
enne.  Cap.  New  Rockford.  Pop.  (1890)  1,377. 

Ed'dystonc,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Dela¬ 
ware  co.,  2  miles  N.E.  of  Chester.  Pop.,  with  suburbs, 
(1897)  about  5,200. 

Edelweiss  (ed'ei-uu*  or  d'dil-vu),n.  [Ger.,  noble  white.] 
(Bot.)  A  perennial  plant,  Leontopodium  alpinum,  native 
of  high  mountain  ranges  in  Europe.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  6  or  8  inches,  and  produces  dense  clusters  of 
small  yellowish  flowers,  surrounded  by  beautiful  whorled 
oblong  leaves,  which  are  almost  covered  with  a  thick 
down  of  pure  white.  It  is  gathered  for  sale  by  the 
Swiss  peasants  and  plucked  by  tourists  to  such  an 
extent  that  fears  have  been  entertained  of  itsnxtermiu- 
ation  in  the  Alpine  region.  It  is  sometimes  cultivated 
in  gardens. 

E'denlili  rg.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  borough  of  Clarion  co., 
2(J  miles  S.  ot  Oil  City;  on  P.  A  W.  R.  R. ;  has  a  number 
of  oil  w  ells,  machine  shops,  and  a  planing  mill.  The 
post-office  is  Knox.  Pop.  (1897)  about  800. 

Ed'  gar,  James  David,  member  Canadian  Parliament, 
born  in  Eastern  Townships,  P.  Q.,  Aug.  10, 1841 ;  edu¬ 
cated  at  Quebec;  was  called  to  the  liar  iu  1864,  and 
returned  to  Parliament  at  four  different  periods  (1872, 
84,87,91).  He  is  the  author  of  the  Insolvent  Act  and 
The  White  Stone  Canoe,  and  has  been  a  frequent  con¬ 
tributor  to  periodicals. 

Ed'gar,  in  Nebraska,  a  city  of  Clay  co.,  90  miles  W.  of 
Lincoln,  on  C.  B.  A  Q.,  and  St.  J.  A  Gr.  I.  R.  R.’s. ;  has 
railroad  repair  shops,  large  canning  factory,  pickle  and 
vinegar  works,  creamery,  and  broom  factory.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  1,750. 

Edge'-niolder,  n.  A  cutting-machine  for  making  a 
molding  on  the  edge  of  a  board. 

Edge'-roll,  n.  A  bookbinder’s  tool  for  ornamenting 
the  edges  of  book-covers;  also  the  ornamentation  thus 
produced. 

— v.  a.  To  ornament  by  means  of  an  edge-roll. — To  form 
a  rim  on  a  coin. — To  coil  in  a  spiral. 

Edge' wood  Park,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough 
of  Allegheny  co.,  7  miles  E.  of  Pittsburg.  Pop.  (1890) 
616. 

Ed'greon,  Anna  Charlotta,  authoress,  born  in 
Sweden,  Oct.  1,  1849.  Her  novels,  of  which  she  has 
written  a  number,  were  very  popular.  They  include: 
Pictures  of  Life ;  True  Women,  Ac.  She  has  also  pub¬ 
lished  a  drama,  entitled  How  to  do  Good. 

Ed'liem  I'asti a Turkish  statesman  and  soldier,  born 
at  Scio,  1823 ;  sold  in  his  boyhood  as  a  slave,  and  edu¬ 
cated  by  his  owner  in  the  Ecole  des  Mines,  Paris;  re¬ 
turned  to  Turkey,  and  began  his  career  on  the  general 
staff,  and  was  promoted,  after  holding  several  other 
positions,  to  that  of  captain-general  of  the  imperial 
guard;  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  ambassador 
at  several  European  courts.  After  holding  various  other 
offices  in  the  service  of  his  country,  was  appointed  grand 
vizier  in  Feb.,  1877,  succeeding  Midhat  Pasha.  In  the 
war  with  Greece  in  1897  he  was  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Turkish  army,  displayed  marked  ability  as  a  leader, 
and  quickly  brought  the  war  to  an  end  by  the  defeat  of 
the  Greek  army. 
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Edi'na  Hills.  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Hennepin  co.  I 
Pop.  (1897)  about  714. 

Ed'  in  burg',  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Christian  co., 
18  m.  S.E.  of  Springfield  on  Balt.  &  Ohio  S.  West  R.R. 
Pop.  (1890  )  806. 

Edinburgh,  Alfred  Ernest  Albert,  Duke  of; 
second  son  of  Queen  Victoria,  born  at  Windsor  Castle,  I 
Aug.  6,  1844.  Ilis  education  was  principally  derived 
from  private  tutors;  entered  the  British  navy,  and 
while  in  command  of  the  frigate  Galatea  (1867)  visited 
Australia,  Japan,  China  and  India,  &c. ;  was  appointed 
(1886)  admiral  in  command  of  the  Mediterranean  squad¬ 
ron.  Tins  prince  was  offered  the  crown  ot  Greece,  but 
declined  it.  He  married  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie,  only 
daughter  of  Alexander  II.,  of  Russia. 

Ed  ison.  Thomas  Alva,  inventor,  born  in  Milan,  Ohio, 
Feb.  11, 1857.  His  early  years  were  spent  at  Port  Huron, 
Mich.,  where  at  the  age  of  12,  he  became  a  newsboy  on 
the  Graud  Trunk  Line,  running  to  Detroit.  Here  he 
experimented  in  chemistry,  and  printed  and  issued  the 
Grand  Trunk  Herald,  probably  the  only  newspaper  issued 
from  a  railroad  train.  A  station  master,  the  life  of 
whose  child  he  had  saved,  taught  him  telegraphy,  in 
which  he  soon  gained  remarkable  proficiency ;  and  he 
demonstrated  his  talent  for  invention  by  the  production 
of  an  automatic  repeater,  which  enabled  messages  to  be 
transferred  from  one  line  to  another  without  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  an  operator.  He  subsequently  produced  a 
system  of  duplex  telegraphy,  and  in  1871  became  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  New  York  Gold  and  Stock  Company. 
His  next  invention  was  a  printing  telegraph  for  gold 
and  stock  quotations,  to  manufacture  which  he  estab¬ 
lished  a  workshop  at  Newark,  N.  J.  His  faculty  for 
invention  was  now  fully  developed,  and  finding  that  the 
•details  of  business  left  him  very  little  time  for  experi¬ 
menting,  he  abandoned  the  factory  in  1876,  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  shop  for  experiment  at  Menlo  Park,  a  railroad 
station  about  24  miles  from  New  York.  Here  he  added 
rapidly  to  the  number  of  his  inventions  in  telegraphy 
and  practical  electricity,  taking  out  over  50  patents  in 
connection  with  improvements  in  telegraphy,  including 
the  duplex,  quadruplex  and  sextuplex  systems ;  the 
carbon  telephone  transmitter ;  the  aerophone,  for  ampli¬ 
fying,  and  the  megaphone,  for  magnifying,  sound,  &c. 
Among  his  inventions  was  the  wonderful  phonograph, 
improved  forms  of  telephone,  and  various  improvements 
in  the  electric  light,  a  multitude  of  experiments  being 
made  by  him  in  the  effort  to  discover  the  best  filament 
for  the  incandescent  lamp.  In  Dec.  1879,  he  exhibited  a 
very  complete  system  of  electric  lighting  at  Menlo 
Park,  in  which  the  electric  light  was  successfully  sub¬ 
divided  for  the  first  time.  Subsequently  his  experi¬ 
mental  laboratory  was  removed  to  West  Orange,  N.  J., 
where  his  active  labors  in  investigation  still  continue. 
Of  the  hundreds  of  inventions  produced  by  him,  only  a 
few  are  of  commercial  value,  but  some  of  these  have 
added  remarkably  to  the  useful  possessions  of  mankind. 
In  1888,  he  produced  a  greatly  improved  phonograph, 
and  among  his  later  inventions  may  be  mentioned  his 
process  of  obtaining  iron,  when  present  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties,  by  the  aid  of  magnetic  attraction.  The  Edison 
Electric  Light  Company  was  established  in  New  York, 
in  1878,  and  has  grown  there  and  elsewhere  into  a  very 
profitable  business.  He  has  been  given  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.,  by  Union  College,  and  in  1878  was  made  by  the 
French  government  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
and  commander  of  the  Legion,  in  1889.  He  has  also 
been  made  a  grand  officer  of  the  order  of  the  Crown  of 
Italy.  The  great  number  and  variety  of  subjects  to 
which  he  has  given  his  attention  is  scarcely  less  sur¬ 
prising  than  the  marked  success  with  which  bis  labors 
have  been  crowned.  Electricity  alone,  although  receiv¬ 
ing  the  most  attention,  has  furnished  but  a  single  field 
for  the  display  of  his  versatile  powers.  His  path  has 
been  through  extended  portions  of  physical  chemistry, 
and  is  clearly  marked  by  characteristic  inventions  in 
these  vast  domains.  Many  of  his  inventions,  it  is  true, 
are  but  improvements  upon  the  methods  of  previous 
investigators,  but  many  others  have  been  produced 
while  pursuing  a  line  quite  outside  ot  that  followed  by 
these  earlier  pioneers.  His  intellectual  powers  are 
unquestionably  of  no  ordinary  kind,  but  his  great  success 
is  the  result,  not  so  much  of  the  gift  of  genius  alone,  as 
of  his  ceaseless  activity  and  indomitable  perseverance 
under  all  circumstances  ;  these  being  the  most  remark¬ 
able  characteristics  of  his  nature  and  the  real  elements 
of  iiis  success.  X, 

Ell'moiiil.  in  Oklahoma,  a  post-village  of  Oklahoma 
co.,  on  A.,  T.  &  S.  F.  R.  It.,  2U  m.  N.  of  Oklahoma  City. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  2,000. 

Ell'niorc.  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Montcalm  co., 
64  m.  W.  of  Saginaw,  on  De.tr.,  Laos.  &  Nor.  R.R. ;  has 
foundry,  machine  shop  and  flouring  mills.  Pop.  (1894) 
895. 

Ed'inimris.  George  Franklin,  lawyer  and  statesman, 
born  at  Richmond,  Vt.,  Feb.  1,  1828 ;  studied  law  and 
was  called  to  the  bar  (1849);  served  in  the  State  legisla¬ 
ture  and  Senate;  in  1866  was  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  to  which  position  he  was  four  times 
reelected,  being  for  a  time  (1883)  president  pro  tern,  of 
that  body.  During  Pies.  Johnson’s  administration  he 
was  active  in  the  enactment  of  the  Tenure  of  Office  act  ; 
he  opposed  the  admission  of  Colorado  under  a  consti¬ 
tution  confining  the  franchise  to  the  whites,  and  was 
the  author  of  the  acts  for  the  suppression  of  polygamy 
in  Utah .  He  resigned  from  the  Senate  in  1891  and  retired 
to  private  life,  residing  in  Philadelphia. 

Ed' ill ll  mis,  in  South  Dakota,  a  N.  central  co. ;  area, 
1,154  sq.  ill.  Hirers.  The  North  Fork  and  other  branches 
of  the  Snake  river.  Agricultuee  is  the  principal  indus¬ 
try.  Cap.  Ipswich.  Pop.  (1895)  2;740. 
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Ell 'ii a.  in  Texas,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Jackson  co.,155  m.  [ 
S.  E.  of  Austin,  on  Southern  Pac.  R.  R.  Pop.  (1890  )  537. 

E'don,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Williams  co.,  14  m. ; 
N.  W.  of  Bryan  on  Wabash  R.  R.  Pop.  (1890)  601. 

Ed'wards,  Amelia  Blandford,  author  and  Egyptolo¬ 
gist,  born  in  England,  in  1831.  has  written  a  number  of 
novels,  and  several  books  of  travel,  of  w  hich  the  best- 
known  is  A  Thousand  Miles  up  the  Nile;  besides 
contributing  papers  on  Egyptology  to  European  and 
American  journals.  Several  of  the  colleges  in  the  U.  S. 
conferred  degrees  upon  her,  and  she  was  one  of  the 
honorary  secretaries  of  the  Egyptian  Exploration  fund. 
Died  April  16,  1892. 

Edward*.  Matilda  Barbara  Betham,  novelist,  born 
in  Westerfield,  Suffolk,  England,  in  1836;  is  the  author 
of  Dr.  Jacob ;  A  Winter  with  the  Swallows  of  Algeria ;  A 
Year  in  Western  Fra>ice,  &c.,  besides  contributing  to 
Punch  and  other  leading  periodicals. 

Edwards,  Oliver,  soldier:  born  in  Springfield, Mass., 
1835;  served  in  the  Civil  War,  attaining  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general,  almost  every  step  of  his  advance 
being  gained  by  acts  of  personal  gallantry.  At  Spott- 
sylvania  he  held  the  “bloody  angle”  for  eleven  hours 
with  his  own  brigade;  and  afterward,  at  the  head  of 
twenty  regiments,  faced  the  Confederates  for  thirteen 
hours.  Returned  to  mercantile  pursuits  after  the  war. 

Ed'wards,  in  Kansas,  a  S.  W.  cen.  co. ;  area,  612  sq.  m. : 
is  intersected  by  the  Arkansas  river  and  by  the  A.,  T. 
&  S.  F.  Railroad.  Surface,  undulating,  nearly  all  prairie. 
Cap.  Kinsley.  Pop.  (1895)  3,222. 

Ed'wardsvillr.  in  Pevusylcania,  a  borough  of  Lu¬ 
zerne  co.  Pop.  (1890)  3,284. 

Ef  'fintt'linin.  in  South  Carolina,  a  post-town  of  Florence 
co.  Pop.  (1890)  1,219. 

Eftsoons',  adv.  [A.  S.]  Soon,  quickly,  (r.) 

**  Eftsoons  his  chin  dropped  he." — Coleridge. 

Egg'-carrier,  n.  A  box  with  card-board  or  other  com¬ 
partments  for  transportation  of  eggs  without  breakage. 

Efts'-dance.  n.  A  dance  in  which  eggs  are  to  be 
juggled  with  or  avoided,  so  as  not  to  be  broken  ;  hence, 
any  difficult  undertaking. 

Egg'-eater,  n.  A  small  South  African  serpent  ( Dasy - 
feltis  scaber)  that  feeds  on  eggs. 

Efrjjr'-ji'lass,  n.  A  small  sand-glass  used  to  time  eggs 
in  boiling. — An  egg-cup  of  glass. 

;  Eg'gleston,  Edward,  author,  born  at  Vevay,  Ind., 
Dec.  10, 1837 ;  when  nineteen  years  of  age  entered  the 
Methodist  ministry.  He  became  literary  editor  of  the 
Independent  in  New  York  (1870);  editor  of  Hearth  and 
Home  (1871);  afterwaid  pastor  of  a  Congregationalist 
church  in  Brooklyn,  but  since  1879  has  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  literary  work.  His  fiction  includes  The 
Hoosier  Schoolmaster ;  The  End  of  the  World;  The  Cir¬ 
cuit  Hider;  The  Hoosier  Schoolboy;  Boxy;  The  Fair 
Doctor,  &c.  More  recently  he  has  written  A  School 
History  of  the .  United  States;  and  the  first  Volume 
of  a  still  later  work  entitled  The  Beginners  of  a  Nation  ; 
A  History  of  Life  in  the  United  States,  was  issued  in  1897. 

E'g'lestoil,  Thomas,  LL.D.,  mineralogist,  born  in  New 
York  city,  Dec.  9, 1832;  was  a  student  at  Yale  and  at 
the  School  of  Mines,  Paris,  graduating  in  1860;  was 
later  given  cliargeof  the  mineralogicul  and  metallurgical 
collections  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington- 
Besides  his  geological  survey  of  the  first  100  miles  of 
the  Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  he  accepted  the  commission  to 
examine  the  fortifications  of  the  U.  S.  Was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  American  Metrological  Society;  also  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  of  which 
he  was  three  times  elected  vice-president,  and  president 
in  1886.  He  has  planned  other  works,  and  held  offices 
in  the  ministry  of  the  public,  and  taken  out  numerous 
patents.  He  is  the  author  of*  Metallurgical  Tables  on 
Fuels ,  Iron,  and  Steel ;  Lectures  on  Mineralogy ;  Metallurgy 
of  Gold  and  Silver,  &c. 

Ego  (e'gu  or  eg'o),  n.  [Lat.  ego,  I.]  (Psychol.)  The 
conscious  subject,  or  self;  that  which  thinks,  feels  and 
acts;  the  subject,  as  opposed  to  the  non-ego,  the  not-self, 

j  or  the  object.  According  to  Kant,  the  ego  is  either  pure 
or  empirical ;  the  former  being  the  thinking  self,  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  all  objects  of  thought — denoting  the 
simple  fact  that  everything  mental  is  referred  to  the 
self;  the  latter — the  empirical — being  self  as  known  in 
one’s  own  experience,  and,  hence,  to  some  extent,  objec¬ 
tive. 

Egyptian,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Egypt. 

— u.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Egypt. — The  language  of 
Egypt.— A  gypsy. 

Egyptian  Darkness.  Darkness  like  that  of  one 
of  the  “  Plagues  of  Egypt ;”  total  darkness. 

Egyp'tian  Ean'g iiago.  The  present  inhabitants 
ot  Egypt,  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes,  speak  an 
inferior  Arabic,  varying  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt, 
being  less  nearly  correct  in  the  region  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  The  Arabic  is  also  the  language  of  literature 
and  learning.  The  ancient  Egyptian  belonged  to  the 
Hamitic  group  of  languages  and  was  monosyllabic,  or 
partly  so.  Its  earliest  expression  in  characters  was  the 
hieroglyphic  (literally  sacred  carring)  or  picture-writing. 
This  passed  into  the  hieratic  ( sacred  or  priestly) ,  a  run¬ 
ning  hand,  used  mostly  in  papyrus  documents.  The 
demotic  (of  the  people),  or  enchorial,  was  a  form  of  the 
hieratic,  used  in  the  common  dialect  and  for  legal  docu¬ 
ments  from  about  the  7th  century  before  the  Christian 
era.  The  last  stage  of  the  language  was  the  Coptic,  dat¬ 
ing  from  the  somewhat  uncertain  period  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Christianity  into  Egypt.  It  was  written  in 
Greek  characters,  with  the  addition  of  six  letters  from 
the  demotic  to  express  sounds  not  represented  in  Greek. 
In  the  course  of  centuries  many  words  of  Semitic  origin 
had  been  introduced  and  the  structure  of  the  language 


was  materially  changed.  Instead  of  being  monosyllabic 
it  became  agglutinative;  prefixes  and  suffixes  were 
more  freely  used;  and  under  Christian  and  Byzantine 
influence  it  adopted  many  Greek  words  and  expres¬ 
sions.  Though  gradually  dying  out,  it  continued  as  a 
spoken  dialect  until  the  17th  century.  It  is  still  used 
in  the  religious  services  of  the  Coptic  church,  and  is 
studied  in  its  biblical  and  theological  literature. 

Egy  g>' t  iaii  Porce'Iain.  A  kind  of  blue  or  green 
enameled  earthenware  found  in  Egyptian  tombs. 

Egyptology,  or  Egypt  iaii  A  r  clia-ol'ogy . 
The  study  of  the  writings  and  monuments  of  ancient 
Egypt,  to  which  a  vast  amount  of  attention  has  been 
paid  within  the  past  century,  with  the  result  of  an 
immense  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  civilization 
of  this  most  ancient  of  kingdoms.  Egypt  differs  essen¬ 
tially  from  Babylonia,  in  that  it  presents  stupendous 
monuments  of  architecture,  while  the  latter  country 
presents  only  mounds  of  earth.  It  therefore  attracted 
the  attention  of  archaeologists  at  a  much  earlier  date, 
and  its  remains  had  been  somewhat  widely  studied 
before  the  investigation  of  Babylonia  began.  Among 
the  earliest  efforts  were  those  to  solve  the  mystery  of 
the  hieroglyphics,  whose  first  success  came  in  the  dis¬ 
covery  in  1799  of  the  Rosetta  stone,  with  its  parallel 
Greek  and  Egyptian  inscriptions.  Extended  study  of 
this  stone  led  to  the  decipherment  of  its  inscription,  in 
which  the  first  success  was  gained  by  Thomas  Young, 
the  celebrated  mathematician,  in  1814,  and  complete 
success  by  the  French  Egyptologist  Champollion,  whose 
results  were  given  to  the  world  on  Sept.  22,  1822 — a  day 
which  marks  the  literary  true  beginning  of  Egyptology. 
For  ten  years  afterward  Champollion  continued  his 
studies,  which,  since  his  death,  have  been  followed  up 
by  numerous  others,  until  to-day  the  c  nee  mysterious 


Fig.  2859. — rameses  ii.,  holding  table  of  offering. 


hieroglyphics  can  be  read  by  experts  with  the  utmost 
ease.  Exploration  has  yielded  a  large  number  of 
Egyptian  manuscripts  and  inscribed  texts,  the  great 
bulk  of  which  consist  in  religions  books  and  ritua’s 
which  were  placed  in  the  tomb,  usually  in  the  coffins 
of  the  mummies.  The  most  common  of  these  is  the 
Book  of  the  Dead,  or  Funeral  Ritual,  of  which  there  are 
many  copies.  But  the  papyri  which  have  been  ex¬ 
humed,  and  which  are  preserved  in  the  various  European 
museums,  contain  numerous  examples  of  secular  litera¬ 
ture,  comprising  poems  and  songs,  stories  resembling 
those  of  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments,  fables, 
epistolary  correspondence,  geographical  documents,  and 
historical  records ;  the  last  including  numerous  partial 
lists  of  kings,  which  have  proved  of  high  value  in  the 
study  of  Egyptian  chronology.  Many  of  these  exist  as 
inscriptions  on  the  walls  of  temples,  on  which  also  is 
inscribed  the  most  ambitious  of  Egyptian  poems,  that 
describing  the  heroic  feats  of  Rameses  II.  at  the  battle 
of  ICadesh  against  the  Hittites  of  Syria. — Explorations. 
In  addition  to  this  literary  study,  a  great  amount  of 
work  has  been  done  in  the  investigation  of  the  tombs, 
pyramids,  and  sites  of  the  ancient  cities,  with  abundant 
and  important  results.  The  story  of  this  exploration  is 
too  long  to  be  given  hero  except  in  outline.  It  covers 
the  labors  of  numerous  explorers  in  the  18th  and  the 
first  half  of  the  19th  century,  and  the  more  systematic 
labors  of  the  last  half  of  the  latter  century,  and  includes 
the  opening  and  exploration  of  the  great  pyramids,  the 
excavation  of  the  partly  sand-buried  temples,  and  the 
opening  and  study  of  numerous  excavated  tombs,  on 
whose  walls  almost  the  whole  story  of  Egyptian  manners 
and  customs  was  painted  or  inscribed.  The  more  sys¬ 
tematic  labors  have  been  those  of  Auguste  Marietta 
(Mariette  Pasha),  in  the  interest  of  France  from  1848 
to  1854,  and  of  Egypt  from  1858  to  1881 ;  of  the  French 
“ Permanent  Archaeological  Mission;”  and  the  English 
“Egypt  Exploration  Fund.”  The  work  of  Mariette 
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opened  the  way  for  more  recent  research.  It  included  I 
the  discovery  of  the  Serapeum  of  Memphis,  the  clearing  J 
from  rubbish  of  the  temples  of  Edi'u,  Karnak,  Deuderah, : 
Abydos,  &c.,  and  the  exploration  of  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  from  Tanis  to  Napata,  wdtose  results  are  the 
wonderful  museum  of  Egyptian  antiquities  collected  at 
Boulak  and  transferred  in  1889  to  Ghizeh.  From 
Mariette  this  important  work  passed  to  Maspero  (1881- 
1886),  toGrehant  (1880-1892),  and  in  1892  to  lie  Morgan. 
Since  1883  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  has  sent  out 
Neville,  Petrie,  and  other  explorers,  whose  work  has 
been  of  the  highest  value  to  archteological  science.  Of 
the  discoveries  made  by  Mariette,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  was  the.  small  temple,  built  of  red  granite 
and  alabaster,  dug  by  him  from 
the  sands  that  enveloped  the  base 
of  the  Great  Sphynx,  between 
whose  paws  it  lay,  and  which 
contained  9  portrait  statues  of 
Kafra,  a  Pharaoh  of  the  4tli 
Dynasty  and  builder  of  the  2d 
pyramid  of  Ghizeh,  of  which  one, 
a  superb  statue  in  green  diorite, 
nearly  perfect,  was  given  the 
place  of  honor  in  the  Boulak 
Museum.  This  structure,  known 
as  the  “Temple  of  the  Sphynx,” 
was  discovered  in  1881  to  have 
no  relation  to  the  Sphynx,  a 
paved  causeway  being  unearthed 
which  leads  directlv  from  it  to 
the  pyramid  of  Kafra,  whose 
mausoleum  it  probably  was.  One 
important  feature  of  late  re¬ 
search  has  been  the  exploration 
of  pyramids,  of  which  no  less 
than  14  were  opened  in  the  years 
1881-83.  Of  these  pyramids,  the 
most  important  was  that  of  Mey- 
doom,  which  stands  in  the  midst 
of  a  very  ancient  necropolis,  con¬ 
taining  tombs  belonging  to  the 
reign  of  Senerferoo,  liist  king  of 
the  3d  Dynasty.  This  pyramid 
differs  from  all  others  in  being 
built  in  stages  or  tiers,  like 
enormous  steps,  and  towers  to  a 
height  of 240  feet  above  the  plain, 
the  debris  of  the  upper  stages 
forming  an  immense  mound,  120 
feet  high,  above  the  base  of  the 
structure.  This  has  been  cut 
through,  and  reveals  the  open 
masonry,  which  looks  perfectly 
new,  and  is  superior  in  character 
to  any  other  masonry  in  Egypt. 

It  had  been  opened  and  rifled  in 
ancient  times,  as  indeed  all  of 
the  fourteen  had  been. — Royal 
Mummies.  The  most  interesting 
and  extraordinary  archaeological 
“  find”  ever  made  in  a  single 

locality  was  made  on  July  2,  1881,  in  the  discovery  of  a 
sepulchral  treasure  of  the  highest  value.  The  existence 
of  such  a  locality  and  the  knowledge  of  it  by  Egyptian 
fellahs  had  long  been  suspected,  objects  of  great  his¬ 
torical  ahd  arclueological  interest,  belonging  mostly  to 
the  21st  Dynasty,  being  annually  sold  to  European 
travellers  at  Luxor  by  certain  persons.  Among  these 
were  vases,  statuettes,  and  several  superb  papyri  written 
for  royal  personages  of  the  family  of  the  Pharaoh  Her- 
Hor.  Maspero  traced  this  traffic  to  four  Arab  brethren, 
one  of  whom  was  finally  induced  to  reveal  the  secret, 
and  led  the  museum  officials  to  a  lonely  spot  in  the 
limestone  hills  of  Luxor,  where  they  were  showu  the 
mouth  of  a  small  pit  and  told  that  this  led  to  the  treasure 
house.  It  was  so  well  concealed  that  even  an  anxious 
explorer  might  have  passed  it  frequently  without  detect¬ 
ing  the  opening.  The  vertical  shaft  led  to  a  narrow 


Fig.  2860. — Egyptian 

COLUMN  SHOWING 
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Fig.  2861. 

FRONT  AND  REVERSE  OF  THE  HALF-SHEKEL. 


horizontal  passage  along  which  they  had  to  crawl  on 
hands  and  knees,  and  which  was  in  all  81  meters  long. 
It  opened  into  a  sepulchral  chamber,  which  was  strewn 
with  fragments  of  mummy  cases  and  linen  wrappings, 
and  contained  several  enormous  and  elaborately  painted 
sarcophagi,  and  a  group  of  mummy  cases,  mostly  stand¬ 
ing  upright,  on  which  were  painted  in  hieroglyphics  the 
names  and  titles  of  the  deceased.  To  the  astonishment  of 
the  observers,  they  read  the  names  of  nearly  all  the  most 
famous  monarchs  of  the  18th  and  19th  dynasties, 
among  Thothmes  III.,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  the  Phar- 
arohs,  Seti  I.,  a  warrior  of  high  renown,  and  Rameses 
II.,  the  Sesostris  of  the  Greeks,  usually  entitled  “  The 
Great.”  There  were  others  of  the  17tli  and  21st  dynas¬ 
ties,  the  total  number  of  kings,  queens,  princes  and 
princesses  found  being  twenty-five.  Entering  the  mor¬ 
tuary  chamber  at  the  end,  they  beheld  an  extraordinary 
sight.  It  formed  a  vault  packed  from  floor  to  ceiling 


with  great  sarcophagi,  gorgeously  painted  and  var¬ 
nished.  These  proved  to  be  the  coffins  of  the  family  of 
Her-Hor,  liigh-priest  of  Amen  at  Thebes  under  the  last 
king  of  the  20th  dynasty,  and  the  founder  and  first  king 
of  the  2l8t.  His  body  was  not  found,  but  that  of  his 
mother,  his  two  queens,  and  several  of  his  children  and 
grandchildren  were  there,  with  other  personages  be¬ 
longing  to  this  royal  line.  This  crowding  of  so  many 
royal  mummies,  of  various  ages,  into  a  single  sepulchral 
chamber,  some  of  them  with  costly  and  numerous 
funeral  belongings,  others  destitute  of  these  objects,  was 
a  mystery,  at  first  explained  by  the  theory  of  a  foreign 
invasion  and  the  hasty  removal  of  these  royal  corpses 
to  a  bidden  tomb.  But  subsequent  investigation  re¬ 
vealed  inscriptions  on  the  doorway  of  the  vault  which 
showed  that  the  tomb  was  continuously  in  use,  and  was 
the  family  sepulchre  of  the  priest-kings — Her-IIor  and 
his  descendants.  The  storage  there  of  the  bodies  of 
earlier  kings  is  supposed  to  have  been  done  as  an  act 
of  preservation,  we  having  documentary  evidence  to 
prove  that  robberies  of  royal  tombs  were  frequent  dur¬ 
ing  the  feeble  reigus  and  demoralized  state  of  society 
of  the  20th  dynasty.  This  accounts  for  the  broken  and 
battered  condition  of  the  mummy  cases,  and  the  loss  of 
their  contents  in  many  instances ;  while  for  Rameses  the 
Great  a  new  and  handsome  coffin  of  sycamore  wood,  of 
21st  dynasty  workmanship,  had  been  provided.  The 
inscriptions  on  the  coffin  and  the  bandages  of  the 
mummy  showed  that  this  royal  corpse  had  been  four 
times  shifted  from  tomb  to  tomb  before  being  finally 
deposited  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  priest-kings.  These 
royal  mummies  have  been  again  removed,  with  their 
treasures,  and  now  repose  in  the  Museum  of  Egyptian 
Antiquities. —  Work  in  the  Delta.  The  more  recent  work 
in  Egypt  has  been  largely  done  in  the  delta  region, 
where  were  various  mounds,  the  supposed  remains  of 
ancient  cities  and  temples,  many  of  which  have  been 
lately  explored.  The  first  explorer  sent  out  by  the 
Egypt  Exploration  Fund — Edward  Neville,  of  Geneva 
— achieved  a  signal  success  in  excavating  (1883)  the 
mound  of  Tel-el-Maschuta,  which  he  found  reason  to 
identify  as  the  site  of  Pitliom,  one  of  the  treasure-cities 
built  for  Pharaoh  by  the  Israelites,  and  which  also 
proved  to  be  the  later  Roman  Hieropolis.  Here  he  also 
fixed  the  site  of  Succoth,  the  first  camp  of  the  Hebrews 
in  the  Exodus.  This,  then,  was  the  land  of  Goshen,  the 
abiding  place  of  Israel  in  Egypt.  Flinders  Petrie,  a 
second  able  agent  of  the  Exploration  Fund,  explored 
(1883-84)  the  mound  of  San,  apparently  the  Zoan  of  the 
Bible.  This  mound  formed  a  prominent  object  in  the 
delta,  and  from  it  were  taken  many  objects  of  much 
interest.  In  1884  he  w’orked  ou  another  site,  which 
proved  to  be  that  of  the  Greek  city  of  Naucratis,  and 
whose  abundant  remains  of  pottery  proved  of  great 
importance  as  showing  a  distinct  historical  growth  of 
Egyptian  into  Greek  pottery.  Of  the  five  great  temples 
mentioned  by  the  Greeks,  the  remains  of  four  were  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  explorers.  At  the  site  of  Bubastis  the 
remains  of  a  great  temple  were  unearthed  (1887-88)  and 
many  objects  of  interest  found. — Recent  Egyptian  work 
also  includes  the  excavation  of  the  base  of  the  Great 
Sphynx,  the  opening  of  the  pyramids  of  the  Fayum, 
and  the  exploration  of  the  tombs  of  lleni-Hasan  and 
El-Amarna,  which  have  yielded  new  and  unexpected 
archaeological  treasures.  Of  these  late  discoveries  the 
most  important  and  interesting  was  one  made  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Petrie  in  1895,  in  his  investigation  of  the  ruins  of 
a  newly-discovered  city,  30  miles  north  of  Thebes  and 
near  the  historical  town  of  Nabt,  and  of  its  cemetery,  in 
which  he  excavated  nearly  2,000  graves.  The  result  of 
his  studies  was  to  prove  that  this  city  had  been  inhab¬ 
ited  by  a  hitherto  unknown  race,  differing  radically 
from  the  ordinary  Egyptian,  yet  occupying  a  site  in  the 
heart  of  Egypt.  Not  a  single  object  of  ordinary  Egyptian 
manufacture  was  found.  The  art  of  embalming  was 
not  practiced,  none  of  the  bodies  being  mummified,  and 
none  of  them  extended  at  full  length,  all  having  their 
knees  drawn  up  to  their  arms.  The  race  was  one  of 
great  stature,  some  of  the  bodies  being  over  six  feet  in 
height.  The  physiognomy  lacked  prognathism,  and 
displayed  a  prominent  aquiline  nose  and  long,  pointed 
beard,  which  resembled  the  Libyan  and  Amorite  types. 
The  hair  was  brown  and  w-avy.  This  people  seem  to 
have  practiced  cannibalism  as  a  religious  rite,  and  in 
some  of  their  mechanical  arts  equalled  or  surpassed  the 
Egyptians.  They  used  copper  for  chisels,  needles  and 
other  implements,  and  produced  finely-wrought  flint 
knives.  The  primitive  character  of  their  culture  was 
shown  by  the  absence  of  writing  and  the  rudeness  of 
their  drawing  and  sculpture.  Professor  Petrie  thinks 
that  they  were  a  race  of  invaders  who  overthrew  the 
civilization  of  Egypt  during  the  7tli  dynasty,  and  pro¬ 
duced  the  dark  age  which  followed.  In  the  same 
vicinity  he  found  the  flint  implements  of  a  primitive 
race,  far  antedating  Egyptian  civilization.  Excavations 
have  also  been  made,  in  the  interest  of  the  Exploration 
Fund,  in  Alexandria,  with  the  hope  that  some  of  the 
lost  literary  treasures  of  the  great  library  at  that  city 
might  be  recovered.  This  Mr.  Hogart,  the  explorer, 
pronounces  as  hopeless,  on  account  of  the  dampness  of 
the  subsoil,  in  which  water  has  risen  above  the  Roman 
level ;  so  that,  if  any  papyri  were  found,  there  would  be 
no  chance  of  their  being  legible.  In  fact,  below  the 
w’ater-level  everything  wras  found  to  be  in  the  utmost 
state  of  ruin,  walls  knocked  down,  pavements  torn  up, 
all  indicative  of  frightful  sack  and  pillage.  For  this, 
the  explorer  thought,  the  Arabs  were  principally 
responsible.  If  any  classic  literary  treasures  are  to  be 
found,  they  must  be  sought,  not  in  the  rainy  delta,  but 
higher  up  the  Nile,  in  the  Fayum  and  the  dry  upper 
valley,  where,  possibly,  examples  of  lost  Greek  and  the  I 


missing  early  Christian  literature  may  yet  be  exhumed- 
Important  and  very  recent  discoveries  include  that  of 
the  cap  of  the  Sphynx  (Fig.  2862),  hitherto  missing,  and 


Engraved  from  a  photograph  taken  in  March,  1897. 

now  found  at  a  depth  of  some  15  feet  beneath  the  surface 
in  the  temple  already  mentioned,  between  the  fore  paws 
of  the  statue.  The  cap  measures  4  feet  3  inches  lung 
and  2  feet  9  inches  wide,  and  is  marked  with  the  three 
lotos  columns,  under  which  is  a  figure  which  appears  to 
be  that  of  a  snake.  It  is  fainted  red,  and  bears  an 
inscription.  By  clearing  away  the  rubbish  from  the 
great  temple  of  Karnak  the  walls  and  pillars  in  the  Hall 
of  Columns  have  been  nearly  doubled  in  height,  and  an 
avenue  of  sphynxs  has  been  found,  leading  westward  to 
a  stone  quay,  whose  walls  bear  inscriptions  of  historical 
value.  Of  late  discoveries,  however,  the  most  important 
is  that  of  a  stela  or  tablet  of  Mernephthah,  fuund  by  Prof. 
Petrie,  at  Thebes,  in  which  the  name  of  Israel  occurs, 
the  first  instance  in  which  that  name  has  been  brought 
to  attention  in  Egyptian  records.  It  was  found  in  the 
foundations  of  a  temple,  on  a  block  of  black  syenite,  10 
feet  3  inches  long,  5  feet  4  inches  wide,  and  13  inches 
thick,  being  the  largest  known  of  this  material.  It  had 
originally  stood  in  the  temple  of  Amenhotep  III.,  of 
whom  it  bore  an  inscription.  This  had  been  used  by 
later  monarchs,  and  finally  engraved  on  the  back  by 
Mernephthah  with  an  inscription  1,400  words  in  length, 
which  recites  the  deliverance  of  Egypt  from  the  Libyans, 
the  flight  of  their  king,  and  the  security  which  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  Egypt,  ending  with  an  account  of  the  relations 
which  afterward  existed  between  Egypt  and  various 
other  nations.  In  this  inscription  occurs  the  following 
line,  “  The  people  of  Israel  is  spoiled,  it  hath  no  seed  ; 
Syria  is  widowed”  (Fig.  2863).  Still  another  mention 


Fig.  2863. — “  Israel,”  in  hieroglyphics. 


Engraved  from  a  photograph  of  the  stela  found  hy  Petrie. 

of  Israel  bv  Mernephthah  has  been  found  by  Dr.  William 
Speigelberg,  which  had  escaped  notice  on  account  of 
only  the  first  part  of  the  name  being  preserved.  It  is 
written  I-s-l-r-a-e-l-n,  with  the  determinations  of  “  man” 
and  “  woman.”  Whether  these  lines  refer  to  the  Israel¬ 
ites  while  still  in  Egypt,  or  to  some  attack  on  them  in 
Palestine,  is  an  unsettled  point. 

Illl'  roil  fold .  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Cambria 
co.  Pop.  (1897)  about  580. 

Eieli'vvald,  Charles  Edward,  naturalist,  born  at 
Milan,  Russia,  July  4,  1795;  educated  at  Berlin  and 
Vienna;  filled  successively  chairs  of  Zoology,  Miner¬ 
alogy,  and  Palfeontology  at  Kasan,  Wilna  and  St. 
Petersburg.  His  scientific  researches  were  of  great 
service  to  Russia,  his  writings  including  scientific  records 
of  his  travels,  which  were  extensive,  and  works  of 
value  on  the  mineral  wealth,  palaeontology  and  zoology 
of  that  country.  Died  at  St.  Petersburg,  Nov.  10,  1876. 

Lidolol  ogy.  n.  [Gr.  eidolon,  image,  and  logo s,  dis- 
couse.]  (Philos.)  The  theory  of  representative  cog¬ 
nition,  or  knowledge  acquired  by  means  of  a  mental 
image  of  the  object  known. 

EiiFolon,  n.  (pi.  Eidola.)  (Gr.]  Likeness,  represen¬ 
tation,  image. — A  specter;  an  apparition. 

Ei'riOMeope.  ii.  [Gr.  eidos,  form,  and  scopei),  to  see.] 
An  instrument  on  the  principle  of  the  kaleidoscope, 
producing  an  infinite  variety  of  figures  or  colors  by 
means  of  independently  revolving  disks  of  perforated 
metal  or  colored  glass.  It  is  used  with  the  magic  lan¬ 
tern,  causing  singular  combinations  to  appear  upon 
the  screen. 

Eiffel,  Gustave,  engineer,  born  at  Dijon,  France,  in 
1832;  studied  at  the  Ecole  Centrale ;  was  one  of  the 
first  to  introduce  caissons  worked  by  compressed  air. 
He  is  best  known  by  the  tower  which  bears  his  name 
in  the  Champ-de-Mars  in  Paris.  Other  triumphs  of  his 
engineering  skill  are  the  bridge  over  the  Douro  at 
Oporto,  the  great  viaduct  of  Garabit,  in  Cantal,  and 
that  over  the  Tardes,  near  Montlucon. 

Eiffel  Tow'  er.  (Arch.)  A  colossal  open-work  iron 
tower  erected  by  Gustave  Eiffel  on  the  Champ-de-Mars 
at  Paris,  as  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  French  Inter¬ 
national  Exposition  of  1889.  This  tower  is  300  meters 
(985  feet)  in  height  from  the  ground  to  the  platform  at 


EGYPTIAN  ANTIQUITIES.  i-io.  Insignia  of  royalty: 


i-io.  insignia  of  royalty:  1-3,  Head-dresses;  4>  heaa-dress  of  royal  youth;  5.  «p  °'  L,vver  Egypt:  o.  diadem  ornamented  with  the  ••urteus;”  7,  whip;  8.  shepherd’s  crook:  9.  10.  sceprres.  ... 

'3-22.  Articles  used  in  public  religious  worship:  ,3>  proceS8|onal-boat  of  the  gods;  U>  '5.  17,  18,  various  utensils;  16.  censer;  to.  offering!  20-22.  standards.  23.  Mummy-bier.  24.  Harp.  25-  L“te-  20*  ^ 
lace.  33.  Necklace  with  pendants.  34-39.  Article,  of  jewelry.  40-44-  Amulets.  45-  ^istrun’’  46.  47-  Seals.  48.  49.  Sandals.  50.  Head-rest  5i-66.  Tools.  67.  Scales.  68.  69.  Scale-weights.  70.  Palette.  7'-8'. 


8.  shepherd’s  crook:  9.  '°-  sceptres.  11,  12 


28,  29.  Flutes.  30.  Drum.  31.  Collar.  32.  Necklace 
vessels.  82.  Large  vase.  84-90.  Cooking  utensils,  &c 


91-  Hanging  lamp.  92-97  Toilet  accessories. 


98.  Couch. 

* 


99 


Table.  100.  Seat.  101.  Ornamented  chair. 


102.  Footstool.  103.  Chariot.  104.  Whip.  105. 


Harness.  106.  Sedan  chair.  107. 


Insignia  of  courtiers. 
Castanets.  27.  Lyre. 
83.  Various  forms  of 
Pian  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  house- 
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the  sunini.it,  and  contains  three  stories,  reached  by  a1 
series  of  elevators.  It  is  of  light  structure  and  grace¬ 
ful  form,  containing  in  all  nearly  7,000  tons  of  iron. 
The  cost  was  about  $1,000,000,  of  which  about  two- 
thirds  was  supplied  by  M.  Eiffel  himself,  who  expected 
to  be  reimbursed  from  the  admission  fees  during  the  20 
years  for  which  lie  was  granted  a  concession.  This 
tower  is  still  one  of  the  principal  sights  of  Paris,  and  at 
its  summit  important  meteorological  observations  are 
carried  on. 

Ei'senliolir,  August,  Egyptologist,  born  at  Manti- 
heim,  Ger.,  Oct.  6, 1832;  studied  theology  at  Heidelberg 
and  Gottingen  ;  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  natural 
sciences,  especially  chemistry ;  began  the  study  of 
Chinese  and  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  in  I860.  For  his 
analytical  explanation  of  the  demotic  part  of  the 
Rosetta  stone,  lie  was  appointed  instructor  in  Egypt¬ 
ology  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  and  was  later 
made  professor  extraordinary.  He  purchased  the  Harris 
papyrus,  a  document  of  Raineses  II  (1320  B.  C.),  which 
he  translated,  and  also  translated  and  explained  another 

,  papyrus  of  the  Alexandria  Museum. 

Kitin'.,  ii.  [Fr.]  Ardor  or  impetuosity  ;  brilliant  dash, 
as  of  troops. 

Elbert,  in  Colorado,  an  E.  co.,  area,  1,880  sq.  miles. 
Hirers.  Big  Sandy ;  Bijou  and  Kiowa  creeks.  Farming, 
dairying,  and  stock-raising  are  the  principal  industries. 
Cap.  Kiowa.  Pop.  (1807)  about  2,400. 

El'  *11  rn,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Kane  co.,  9  miles 
W.  of  Geneva,  on  Chic.  <£  N.  W.  R.  R.  Has  flour-mills 
an  I  tile-works.  Pup.  (1890)  584. 

El'«l  Oil,  in  Iowa,  a  post-town  of  Wapello  co.,  on  lies  J 
M  dues  river,  12  miles  S.E.  of  Ottumwa,  on  Chic.,  R.  I.  & 
Pae.  R.  R.  Pop.  (1890)  1,725. 

El  Uora'do  Springs,  in  Missouri,  a  city  of  Cedar 
co.,  on  Des  Moines  river,  10  m.  S.E.  of  Harwood,  the 
nearest  It  It.  station,  on  Mo.,  Kaus.  <&  Tex.  R.R.  Pop. 
(1890)  1,543. 

El'llred ,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  McKean  co., 
20  m.  E.  of  Biadford,  on  West,  N.  Y.  &  Pa.  R.It. ;  has 
extensive  shipments  of  lumber,  leather  and  bark.  Pop. 

I  (1890)  1,050. 

Electoral  Commis  sion,  (.liner.  Pol.)  A  com¬ 
mission  appointed  under  an  act  of  Congress,  approved 
Jan.  29,  1877,  “  to  provide  for  and  regulate  the  counting 
of  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President,  and  the 
decision  of  questions  arising  thereon,  for  the  term  com¬ 
mencing  March  4,  1b77.”  It  was  composed  of  five 
members  chosen  by  the  Senate  and  a  like  number  by 

I  the  House  of  Representatives;  these,  together  with  ii ve 
Associate  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S., 
formed  fifteen  in  all.  The  act  passed  the  Senate  thus: 
Yeas  —  Republicans,  21;  Ilemocrates,  26;  total,  47. 
Nays — Republicans,  lli ;  Democrats,  1  ;  total,  17.  Not 
voting — Republicans,  9  ;  Democrats,  1 ;  total,  10.  The 
House  voted:  Yeas — Republicans,  32 ;  Democrats,  159 ; 
total,  191.  Nays — Republicans,  68;  Democrats,  18; 
total,  86.  Not  voting — Republicans,  7  ;  Democrats,  7; 
total,  14.  The  Commission  was  composed  of  Nathan 
Clifford,  Associate  Justice  Supreme  Court,  First  Circuit ; 
William  Strong,  Third  Circuit;  Samuel  F.  Miller, 
Eighth  Circuit;  Stephen  J.  Field,  Ninth  Circuit;  Joseph 
P.  Bradley,  Fifth  Circuit.  Senators  George  F.  Edmunds, 
Oliver  P.  Morton,  Frederick  T.  Frelinghuysen,  Allen  G. 

H  Thurman,  Thomas  F.  Bayard;  Representatives  Henry 
B.  Payne,  Eppa  Hunton,  Josiah  G.  Abbott,  James  A. 
Garfield,  George  F.  Hoar.  The  vote  in  the  Commission 
upon  the  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  South  Carolina  counts' 
was:  For  the  Hayes  electors — Messrs.  Bradley,  Edmunds, 
Frelinghuysen,  Garfield,  Hoar,  Miller,  Morton,  Strong, 
8;  for  the  Tilden  electors — Messrs.  Abbott.  Bayard, 
Clifford,  Field,  Hunton,  Payne,  Thurman,  7,  which 
practically  gave  the  decision  to  Mr.  Hayes.  This  result 
was  reached  March  2.  The  vote  in  the  Electoral  Col¬ 
lege  was:  Hayes  and  Wheeler,  185;  Tilden  and  Hen¬ 
dricks.  184;  and  thus  was  settled  a  question  which  at 
one  time  threatened  to  result  in  civil  war  and  anarchy. 
Eluot  rolier',  11.  [Analogous  to  chandelier.]  A  branch¬ 
ing  frame  for  holding  electric  lamps. 

Elec'triim,  n.  [Lat.;  Gr.  electron,  amber; — was  also 
applied  by  the  ancients  to  a  metallic  substance  consist¬ 
ing  of  4  parts  of  gold  and  1  part  of  silver.]  {Min.)  A 
natural  alloy  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  proportion  of 
two  of  gold  and  one  of  silver.  It  is  found  in  tubular 
crystals  and  imperfect  cubes  of  a  silver-white  color. 
Eleemos'ynary,  a.  [From  Gr.  eleemosyne,  from  rlee- 
mon,  pitifully,  mercifully,  from  cleeo,  to  pity,  from  eleos, 
pity,  mercy,  compassion.]  Given  in  charity ;  given  or 
appropriated  to  support  the  poor;  done  or  performed 
without  reward ;  relating  to  charitable  donations ; 
founded  by  charitable  donations,  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
pensing  some  gratuity  or  benefit. 

{Law.)  E.  corporations  are  corporate  bodies  consti¬ 
tuted  for  the  perpetual  distribution  of  the  free  alms  or 
bounty  of  the  founder  of  them,  to  such  persons  as  he 
has  directed.  Of  this  kind  are  all  hospitals  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  poor,  sick,  and  infirm. 

— n.  One  who  lives  on  alms. 

El'effance,  or  El  egancy,  n.  [Fr.  iUgance;  Lat. 
elegantia,  from  elegans,  for  eligens,  from  eligo — e,  ex,  and 
lego,  to  pick,  to  choose.]  A  choosing  or  selecting,  with 
nicety,  care,  taste  or  judgment;  exquisiteness;  fastidi¬ 
ousness;  that  which  pleases  by  its  propriety,  grace, 
purity,  symmetry,  or  beauty ;  gracefulness ;  politeness; 
refinement;  high  polish  ;  purity;  neatness. 

El'egant,  a.  [Fr.  elegant,  from  Lat.  elegans.]  Choos¬ 
ing  with  nicety,  care,  taste,  or  judgment;  lastidious; 
nice;  luxurious;  effeminate;  pleasing  to  good  taste; 
pleasing  by  beauty,  grace,  purity,  symmetry,  or  pro¬ 
priety  ;  graceful ;  neat ;  pure ;  refined  ;  polished ;  polite ; 
genteel;  beautiful;  handsome;  symmetrical;  choice; 


sensible  to  beauty;  discriminating  beauty  from  deform¬ 
ity  or  imperfection,  as  taste ;  rich ;  costly  and  orna¬ 
mental. 

Eleffi'ac,  a.  [L.  Lat.  elegiacus  ;  Gr.  elegeios .]  Belong¬ 
ing  to  elegy ;  plaintive ;  expressing  sorrow  or  lamenta¬ 
tion  ;  used  in  elegiac. 

— it.  Elegiac  verse. 

Elefji'aeal,  a.  Belonging  to  an  elegy,  or  to  elegiac 
verse;  elegiac. 

El'egist,  Elo'giast,  Eleffios'rapher,  11.  A 

writer  of  elegies. 

El'emuntN.  Chemical.  ( Chern .)  The  simplest 

known  constituents  of  chemical  substances.  Chemists 
regard  as  elements  only  those  substances  which  have 
not  been  proved  to  be  compounds ;  though  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  some,  perhaps  many,  of  these  are  actu¬ 
ally  compounds,  and  may  be  proved  to  be  so  in  the 
future,  as  supposed  elements  have  been  in  the  past. 
The  elements  are  somewhat  arbitrarily  divided  up  into 
metals  and  non-metals,  of  which  the  former  are  far  the 
larger  class.  But  no  well  marked  line  of  demarcation 
separates  these  classes,  which  seem  to  shade  into  each 
other  on  their  border  line.  The  non-metallic  elements, 
as  commonly  classed,  are  thirteen  in  number,  viz, : 
Hydrogen,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  fluorine,  oxygen 
sulphur,  selenium,  boron,  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  carbon 
and  silicon.  Of  these,  however,  hydrogen  displays 
certain  characteristics  assimilating  it  with  the  metals. 
Many  chemists  at  present  entertain  the  view  that  all 
the  elements  are  compounds  of  one  fundamental  ele¬ 
mentary  substance,  while  many  others  look  for  a  reduc-  j 
tion  in  the  present  list,  which  may  come  through  the 
decomposing  action  of  the  electric  furnace.  The  Greeks 
recognized  four  elements  only:  earth,  air,  fire,  and 
water;  the  aucient  Chinese  five:  earth,  water,  fire,  I 
wood,  metal;  the  ancient  Hindus  five:  earth,  air,  fire,  I 
water  and  ether.  At  present  sixty-four  are  recognized, 
to  which  perhaps  argon  and  helium  will  doubtless  be 
added,  with  several  others  whose  claims  are  not  yet 
substantiated.  For  a  list  of  the  elements  and  their  com¬ 
bining  weights,  6ee  Atom. 

El'evators,  or  9 . i ft s .  (Arch.)  Devices  for  lifting 
freight  or  passengers  from  the  ground  to  higher  eleva¬ 
tions,  or  for  lowering  them  from  higher  to  lower  points. 
They  consist  of  a  closed  car  or  open  platform,  raised  by 
ropes  or  chains,  or  pushed  up  by  a  ram  from  below, 
steam  or  other  power  being  employed  for  this  purpose. 
The  car  moves  between  vertical  rails  of  wood  or  metal,  ] 
which  hold  it  in  place.  Elevators,  in  some  form  or 
other,  have  been  used  from  a  remote  period,  being  pro¬ 
pelled  by  human,  animal,  or  water  power,  but  their 
extensive  application  to  buildings  dates  only  from  about 
the  year  1850.  Their  common  employment  has  enabled 
buildings  of  great  height  to  become  common,  and  lias 
greatly  extended  the  area  of  habitation  within  city  | 
limits.  Elevators  are  variously  classed,  in  accordance 


Fig.  2864. — automatic  stop  for  elevator. 


with  the  kind  of  power  used  in  working  them,  as  hand, 
belt,  steam,  hydraulic,  and  electric.  The  character  of 
these  is  indicated  by  their  titles. — Hand-elevators  are 
worked  by  hand  power,  and  are  serviceable  only  for 
light  weights.  Those  driven  by  belts  are  employed  in 
factories  where  power  is  distributed  by  shafting,  the 
ropes  supporting  the  car  being  wound  upon  drums 
revolved  by  belt-driven  pulleys  and  gearing.  In  steam 
elevators  the  drums  are  caused  to  revolve  by  the  power 
of  steam  engines  applied  directly,  the  engine  forming 
part  of  the  apparatus.  These  are  used  in  mines,  blast 
furnaces,  and  warehouses,  where  considerable  weights 
are  lifted  and  no  other  application  of  power  is  needed. 
— Hydraulic  elevators  are  of  two  kinds,  the  suspended 
and  the  ram,  the  latter  much  used  in  Europe.  The  ram 
elevator  consists  of  a  cylinder  containing  a  ram  or 
lifter,  whose  top  supports  the  car.  When  water  is 
admitted  to  the  cylinder  the  ram  is  lifted  by  hydraulic 
pressure,  carrying  the  car  with  it.  When  the  pressure 
is  relieved,  the  car  and  ram  descend  by  their  own  weight. 
In  the  suspended  form,  lifting  chains  or  cables  are 
employed,  passing  over  sheaves  at  the  top  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  at  the  bottom  around  alternately  fixed  and 
movable  sheaves.  The  movable  sheaves  are  attached 
by  rods  to  a  piston  moving  in  a  cylinder,  as  in  the 
instance  of  the  ram.  When  water  pressure  is  admitted 
to  the  cylinder,  the  piston  is  lifted,  the  sheaves  forced 


apart,  and  the  cable  taken  up,  the  car  being  thus  lifted. 
On  removal  of  the  pressure,  the  car  descends  by  its  own 
weight,  drawing  the  sheaves  together.  In  towers 
which  possess  high  pressure  water  service  the  cylinders 
may  be  connected  directly  with  the  mains;  and  in 
other  cases  artesian  wells  supply  the  necessary  water. 
When  the  pressure  is  insufficient,  water  is  pumped  into 
storage  tanks  at  the  top  of  the  building,  a  head  being 
thus  obtained,  and  in  some  instances  additional  force  is 
obtained  by  the  use  of  closed  tanks  partly  filled  with  com¬ 
pressed  air.  Where  tanks  are  employed  the  same  water 
may  be  used  over  and  over  again,  the  only  loss  being 
from  evaporation. — Electric  elevators  are  quite  similar  in 
principle  to  steam  elevators,  the  only  difference  being 
in  the  kind  of  power  and  motor  employed.  The  ascent 
and  descent  of  the  elevator  are  controlled  by  means  of 
a  rope  which  is  connected  with  the  moving  apparatus, 
and  which,  in  belt  or  power  elevators,  operates  a  belt- 
shifter — that  is,  a  valve  which  cuts  off  the  steam 
or  water,  or  reverses  the  direction.  A  switch  serves 
this  purpose  in  electric  elevators,  making  or  breaking 
circuit,  or  reversing  the  current  at  will.  The  operating 
ropie  may  be  worked  directly  by  hand,  or  indirectly 
through  the  use  of  a  lever  or  hand  wheel.  Another 
important  requisite  of  elevators  is  a  safety  device,  to 
coutrol  their  speed,  prevent  their  running  beyond  their 
limits,  and  to  check  a  dangerous  fall  in  case  the  cables 
break.  To  prevent  overrunning,  stop  balls  are  employed 
on  the  operating  rope,  which  act  automatically  in  the 
case  of  neglect  by  the  operator.  In  elevators  run  by 
drums  or  hydraulic  pistons,  the  valve  is  closed  automat¬ 
ically  when  the  car  has  reached  its  maximum  height  or 
descent.  To  prevent  a  fall,  grips  are  employed,  which 
are  brought  into  action  by  springs  or  levers  actuated 


Fig.  2865. — SAFETY  attachment  FOIt  ELEVATORS. 

by  the  breaking  of  the  cable,  and  which  act  upon  the 
strips  or  rails  guiding  the  car.  If  the  car  descend  at 
dangerous  speed,  ball  governors  on  the  top  of  the  car 
operate  the  safety  grips,  these  balls  opening  sufficiently 
to  do  so  when  a  certain  speed  is  attained.  Safety  grips 
are  of  varied  forms,  the  most  common  being  wedges 
which  squeeze  the  guide  strips,  or  toothed  dogs  which 
cut  into  the  strips,  which,  in  this  case,  are  made  of 
wood.  Of  notable  elevators  may  be  named  the  steam 
elevators  in  the  Washington  Monument,  600  feet  in 
length  of  travel ;  the  hydraulic  elevators  of  the  Eiffel 
Tower,  with  420  feet  of  travel  and  a  speed  of  400  feet  a 
minute;  and  the  hydraulic  elevators  in  the  station  of 
the  North  Hudson  County  Railway  Co.,  at  Weehawken, 
N.  J.,  which  can  lift  140  persons  at  a  speed  of  300  feet 
per  minute.  The  elevator  has  become  an  indispensable 
adjunct  to  modern  architectural  methods,  rendering 
possible  the  habit  of  living  in  flats,  now  common  in 
many  crowded  cities,  and  the  use  of  office  buildings 
reaching  many  stories  into  the  air. — Grain  Elevators. 
The  term'  elevator  is  also  applied  in  this  country  to  a 
structure  of  a  different  kind,  the  great  buildings  for  the 
storage  and  easy  handling  of  grain,  in  which  it  is  often 
kept  for  months.  Some  of  these  elevators  are  capable 
of  storing  from  1,000,000  to  1,500,000  bushels  of  grain 
within  their  capacious  walls.  The  largest  of  these 
exist  at  Chicago  and  Buffalo,  cities  through  which 
passes  a  large  percentage  of  the  grain  of  the  U.  S.  The 
grain  on  being  received  at  the  elevator  is  examined  and 
graded,  the  farmer  or  merchant  being  credited  with  so 
much  grain  of  such  quality,  and  grain  of  that  quality 
being  delivered  from  the  elevator  on  his  order.  Elevators 
are  usually  built  so  as  to  permit  easy  access  of  vessels, 
and  have  railways  entering  them  from  the  street.  The 
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grain  is  carried  into  the  elevator  and  delivered  from  it 
by  the  aid  of  a  chain  bucket,  which  receives  its  motion 
from  an  endless  band  passing  over  shafts  in  the  tipper 
part  of  the  building,  the  engine  and  boiler  being  placed 
in  an  adjoining  edifice.  By  this  means  vast  quantities 
of  grain  can  be  handled  at  small  expense,  being  taken  I 
in  a  continuous  stream  from  the  wagons  and  cars,  and 
delivered  in  like  manner  directly  to  the  hold  of  the 
vessel  to  be  loaded.  In  New  York  floating  elevators 
are  frequently  employed  to  transfer  grain  from  barges 
directly  to  sea-going  vessels. — Within  a  recent  period, 
experiments  have  been  made  in  the  employment  of  pneu¬ 
matic  tubes  for  handling  cereals  in  bulk,  by  the  use  of 
which  grain  has  been  successfully  transferred  from  car 
to  elevator  and  thence  to  vessel ;  the  power  being  that 
of  compressed  air,  by  means  of  which  the  grain  is 
“pumped”  from  one  point  to  another.  In  connection 
with  this  method  of  transport,  low  storage  buildings, 
made  of  iron,  take  the  place  of  the  usual  lofty  elevators. 
This  system  has  not  been  largely  adopted. 

lil  jiin .  James  Bruce,  eighth  Earl  of;  statesman,  born 
in  London,  Eng.,  July  20,  1811 ;  studied  at  Oxford ;  was 
made  Governor  of  Jamaica,  and  did  much  to  improve 
the  position  of  the  negroes,  who  had  received  their  free¬ 
dom  during  the  previous  administration ;  was  afterward 
Governor-General  of  Canada  (18401,  and  was  created  a 
peer  of  the  United  Kingdom  (1849).  In  1859  was  made 
Postmaster-General,  and  later  Governor-General  of  India.  J 
His  mission  to  China  met  with  much  success,  and  he  I 
was  also  chosen  to  negotiate  with  Japan  the  treaty  of 
Yeddo.  Died  at  Dhurmsala,  India,  Nov.  20,  1863. 

El'iot,  Charles  William,  LL.D.,  educator,  born  at  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  Mar.  20, 1834;  graduated  at  Harvard  (A.B.) 
in  1853 ;  tutor  and  professor  in  that  institution  until 
1863;  professor  of  chemistry  in  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  (1865-69),  and  since  president  of  Har¬ 
vard  University. 

Eliot,  George.  See  Cross,  Mary  Ann. 

Eliz'abetll,  in  West  Virginia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Wirt  co.,  20  m.  S.  of  Parkersburg ;  has  4  saw-mills  aud  j 
a  grist-mill.  Pop.  (1890)  710. 

Elk,  in  Ki  insas,  a  S.  E.  county;  area,  651  sq.  m.  It  is  | 
traversed  by  Elk  river.  The  surface  is  undulating, 
much  of  it  prairie.  Soil  is  fertile.  Min.,  blue  and  white  j 
limestone,  sandstone,  marble  aud  coal.  Pop.  (1895) 
10,820.  Cap.  Howard. 

Elk  City,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Montgomery  co., 
13  m.  W.  N.W.  of  Independence,  on  Atch.,  Top.  &  S.  Fe 
and  Mo.  Pac.  R.  Rs.  Pop.  (1895)  770. 

Elk  Garden,  in  West  Virginia,  a  post-town  of  Mineral 
co.,  5  m.  N.  E.  ot  Harrison.  Pop.  (1890)  723. 

El'kins.  in  West  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Randolph 
co.,  7  m.  from  Beverly,  on  W.  Va.  Cent.  &  Pitts.  R.  R. ; 
has  railroad  machine  shops  and  several  mills.  Pop. 
(1890)  737. 

El  ko,  in  Neruda,  an  extreme  N. E.  county;  area,  17,652 
sq.  ni.  It  is  drained  by  the  Humboldt  river  and  its 
north  and  south  forks.  It  is  partly  mountainous  and 
contains  silver  mines.  It  has  also  largo  arid  plains  in  1 
which  timber  and  water  are  scarce.  Pop.  (1890)  4,794. 
Cap.  Elko. 

El'lemlale.  in  North  Dakota,  a  city,  cap.  of  Dickey  co., 
50  m.  W.  of  Rutland,  on  Chic.,  Milw.  A  St.  P.  and  Gt. 
Nor.  R.Rs.  Pop.  (1890)  701. 

El'lenslmrg',  in  Washington,  a  city,  cap.  of  Kittitas 
co.,  136  m.  E.  of  Tacoma,  on  Nor.  Pac.  R.R. ;  has  large 
foundry,  sash  and  door  factory,  flour  and  planing  mills. 
Trade  center  of  large  mining  region.  Pop.  (1890)  2,768. 

Ei'let,  Charles,  engineer,  born  at  Penn’s  Manor,  Bucks 
co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  1, 1810 ;  studied  mathematics  and  engineer¬ 
ing,  completing  this  course  at  the  Ecole  Polytecliuique, 
Paris.  He  practised  his  profession  successfully,  and 
during  the  early  days  of  the  Civil  War  came  into  prom¬ 
inence  through  his  hasty  construction  of  a  fleet  of  im¬ 
provised  iron-clads  and  rams,  made  from  the  ordinary 
river  boats  and  used  by  the  Foilerals  on  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  river,  E.  being  given  command  of  the  squadron. 
He  was  severely  wounded,  June  6,  1862,  during  an 
engagement,  and  died  at  Cairo,  Ill.,  on  June  21.  E.  i 
built  the  first  wire  suspension  bridge  in  the  U.  S. — that 
over  the  Schuylkill,  at  Philadelphia — and  was  largely 
instrumental  in  the  construction  of  the  first  suspension 
bridge  at  Niagara. 

El'linwood,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Barton  co., 
on  Arkansas  river,  10  m.  E.  of  Great  Bend,  on  Atch., 
Top.  &  S.  Fe.  R.R.  Pop.  (1895  )  692. 

El'liot.  in  Kentucky,  a  N.  E.  co. ;  area.  270  sq.  m.  It  is  j 
intersected  by  forks  of  Little  Sandy  river.  The  surface 
is  broken  and  hilly,  most  of  it  covered  with  forests,  j 
Coal  and  iron  ore  are  abundant.  Pop.  (1890)  9,214.  Cup.) 
Sandy  Hook. 

Elliott.  Stephen,  naturalist,  born  at  Beaufort,  S.  C..  ] 
Nov.  11,  1771 ;  graduated  from  Yale  ;  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of 
South  Carolina;  was  professor  of  Natural  History  and 
Botany,  in  the  State  Medical  College  (S.  C.),  which  he 
also  aided  in  founding.  He  published  The  Botany  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  also  edited,  for  a  time, 
the  Southern  Review.  Died  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  March 
28,  1830. 

Elliott,  Stephen,  P.  E.  bishop,  born  at  Beaufort,  S.  C., 
Aug.  31,  1806;  son  of  Stephen  E.,  the  naturalist;  was 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  and  was  called  to  the 
bar  of  S.  C.  He  held  the  chair  of  Sacred  Literature  in 
South  Carolina  College,  and  was  ordained  priest  in 
1836;  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Georgia  (1840),  and 
provisional  bishop  of  Florida  (1844).  Died  at  Savan¬ 
nah,  Ga.,  Dec.  21,  1866. 

Elliott,  Stephen,  Jr.,  soldier,  born  at  Beaufort,  S.  C., 
1832,  son  of  the  preceding;  entered  the  Confederate 
service  during  the  Civil  War  and  was  promoted  for 


gallant  service.  During  the  Federal  bombardment  of 
Sumter  he  had  command  of  that  fort.  A  wound  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  mine  explosion  obliged  him  to  retire  from 
active  service.  In  1865  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  U.  S.  Died  at  Aiken,  S.  C.,  March  21,  1866. 

El'lis,  Alexander  John,  philologist,  born  near  London, 
June  14,  1814;  graduated  from  Cambridge  (1837);  was 
at  successive  periods  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  aud  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  president  of 
the  Philological  Society,  and  a  member  of  the  Mathe¬ 
matical  Society  of  London.  His  works  are  valuable, 
and  include:  Essentials  of  Phonetics ;  Universal  Writing 
and  Printing,  Practical  Hints  on  the  Quantitative  Pronun¬ 
ciation  of  Latin,  Ac. 

Ellis,  George  Edward,  D.D.,  Unitarian  clergyman, 
born  in  Boston,  Aug.  8,  1814;  graduated  from  Harvard 
in  1833;  studied  at  Cambridge  divinity  school,  and  was 
ordained  pastor  of  a  church  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  in 
1840.  Was  for  some  years  editor  of  the  Christian  Reg¬ 
ister,  and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Christian  Examiner. 
He  is  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
and  author  of  The  Half  Century  of  the  Unitarian  Con¬ 
troversy ;  The  Red  Man  ancl  the  White;  History  of  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  Ac. 

Ellis,  in  Kansas,  a  W.  central  co. ;  area,  625  sq.m.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  Smoky  Hill  fork  of  Kansas  river,  by 
Big  creek  and  by  Saline  river.  The  surface  is  nearly 
level  prairie,  with  scarcely  any  timber ;  the  soil  is  fertile. 
Pop.  (1895)  7,478.  Cap.  Hays. 

El  list.  in  Kansas,  a  city  of  Ellis  co.,  14  ill.  W.  of  Hays 
city  on  Union  Pacific  R.  R. ;  has  railroad  repair  shops. 
Pop.  (1895)  1,017. 

El'liston.  Robert  William,  actor,  born  in  London, 
1774;  educated  at  Cambridge;  made  his  first  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  stage  at  Bath.  He,  was  one  of  the  best 
comedians  aud  tragedians  of  his  day  ;  a  member  ol  the 
Drury  Lane  company,  and  afterwards  lessee  and  man¬ 
ager  of  that  theater,  from  which  he  retired  a  bankrupt 
in  1826.  Died  July  8,  1831. 

Ells'worth.  in  Iowa,  a  post-town  of  Hamilton  co.,  18 
m.  S.  E.  of  Webster  City,  on  C.  A  N.  W.  R.  R.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  1,250. 

Elm  Grove,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Ohio  co., 
5  m.  S.  E.  of  Wheeling.  Pop.  (1890)  594. 

El  111  ll  ll  is  t .  in  Illinois,  a  post  village  of  Du  Page  co., 
15  m.  W.  of  Chicago,  on  C.  A  N.  W.  R.  R. ;  has 
manufacturers  of  brick  and  tile.  Pop.  (1890)  1,050. 

El' more,  in  Alabama,  an  E.  central  co. ;  area,  652  sq.  m. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  the  Tallapoosa  river 
and  is  intersected  by  the  Coosa  river.  The  surface  is 
hilly  and  mostly  covered  with  forest.  Pop.  (1890) 
21,732.  Cap.  Wetumpka. 

Elmore,  in  Idaho,  a  S.  W.  cen.  co. ;  area,  3,000  sq.  m. 
The  eastern  part  is  mountainous;  the  western  part 
comprises  a  portion  of  Snake  River  valley.  Soil,  fertile. 
Minerals.  Gold,  silver,  lead,  antimony,  copper  aud  iron. 
Cap.  Mountain  Home.  Pop.  (1890)  1,870. 

Eloeu'tionist,  n.  One  who  teaches  elocution  or 
gives  elocutionary  readings  or  recitations. 

El  Sle'no,  in  Oklahoma,  a  city,  capital  of  Canadian  co., 
on  C.,  R.  I.  &  P.  aud  C.,  0.  A  G.  R.Rs.,  36  m.  W.  by  N. 
of  Oklahoma  city.  Pop.  (1897)  about  6,500. 

El'son.  Louis  Charles,  journalist, born  in  Boston,  Mass., 
April  17,  1848 ;  edited  the  Vox  Humana,  and  was  on  the 
stall’ of  the  Boston  Advertiser  as  musical  critic,  and  one 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Boston  Musical  Herald.  He 
has  written  a  number  of  songs,  and  a  History  of  Music 
in  Popular  Form ;  Curiosities  of  Music,  Ac. 

El'wood,  in  Indiana,  a  post-town  of  Madison  co.,  44 
miles  S.E.  of  Logansport,  on  Lake  Erie  &  Western,  and 
Pitts.,  Ciu.,  Chic.  A  St.  L.  R.  Rs. ;  has  saw-  and  stave- 
mills,  glass,  tin,  and  flax  factories,  and  many  others; 
also  does  an  extensive  shipping  business  in  grain  and 
live  stock.  Pop.  (1897)  about  12,000. 

Ely,  Richard  Theodore,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  educator  and  I 
political  economist,  born  at  Ripley,  N.  Y.,  April  13, 
1854;  student  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Fredonia, 
N.  Y.,  and  of  Dartmouth  and  Columbia  Colleges.  The 
University  of  Heidelberg  awarded  him  the  degree  of 
Ph.D. ;  has  held  the  chairs  of  Political  Economy  in  Johns 
Hopkins  University  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
besides  other  important  positions.  He  has  published 
the  following  works,  which  have  been  widely  read : 
French  and  German  Socialism  ;  Taxation  ill  American 
States  and  Cities ;  Problems  of  To-day ;  Labor  Movement 
in  America ;  Political  Economy,  &c. 

E  ly,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-office  of  St.  Louis  co.,  23  miles 
E.  of  Tower;  is  the  terminus  of  Duluth  A  Iron  Range 
R.  R. ;  has  a  number  of  mines,  and  ships,  considerable 
quantities  of  iron-ore.  Poj>.  (1895)  2,260. 

El'zeviir,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Elzevirs  or  to  their 
editions  of  the  classics.  Ac. 

Elzevir,  n.  One  of  the  books  printed  by  the  Elzevirs. 

(Print.)  A  variety  of  type. 

Emltalm'iiiK'.  Iteeent  Methods  of.  The  art 

of  preserving  the  body  after  death.  For  this  art,  as 
practiced  in  ancient  times,  see  Embalming,  Section  I. 
It  is  proposed  here  to  speak  of  the  art  as  at  present 
practiced  for  temporary  or  permanent  purposes.  The 
art  of  E.  was  probably  never  wholly  lost  in  Europe ; 
great  success  was  attained  by  De  Bils,  Swammerdown, 
Clauderus,  Gooch,  Bell,  and  others;  and  Penicher 
describes  a  mode  of  embalming  by  incisions  all  over  the 
body.  Ruyscli  and  William  Hunter  injected  essential 
oils  into  the  body,  opening  the  arteries  and  forcing  the 
solution  into  them,  while  the  blood  flowed  out  from  an 
opened  vein,  the  injection  being  continued  until  the  E. 
liquid  escaped  from  the  vein.  Boudet  embalmed  the 
body  with  camphor,  balsam  of  Peru,  Jew’s  pitch,  tan  and 
salt.  Chaussier  discovered  the  preservative  power  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  which  makes  animal  matter  rigid 


in  consistency  and  grayish  in  color,  though  the  dessica 
tiou  prevents  the  features  from  retaining  their  natural 
appearance.  In  1834,  Gannal  discovered  the  preserva¬ 
tive  power  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  acetate  aud 
chloride  of  alumina  or  of  sulphate  of  alumina;  Tranchini 
that  of  arsenic;  Babington  and  Rees,  in  1839,  that  of 
pyroxitic  spirits;  while  chloride  of  zinc  was  later  intro¬ 
duced  as  a  preservative  antiseptic.  In  modern  E.  the 
purpose  is  not  to  render  the  effect  permanent,  but  to 
preserve  the  natural  color  aud  shape  until  the  time  for 
funeral,  or  for  transportation  of  the  body  home  if  at  a 
distance.  The  permanence  of  the  result  depends  upon 
the  thoroughness  with  which  the  work  is  done  and 
the  character  of  the  antiseptics  used.  A  body  well 
embalmed  in  this  manner  will  retain  its  natural  appeur- 
auce  for  months  if  sealed  in  an  air-tight  coffin,  the  eyes 
alone  shrinking — unless  specially  preserved.  Such  a 
body,  if  slowly  dried,  would  far  surpass  an  Egyptian 
mummy  in  naturalness.  The  substances  generally 
employed  are  arsenic  and  the  chlorides  of  mercury  and 
zinc.  Salt,  carbolic,  salicylic  and  benzoic  acids,  and 
some  of  the  essential  oils  are  also  frequently  used.  The 
solution  is  made  in  water,  with  glycerin  and  alcohol,  8 
or  10  per  cent,  of  the  antiseptics  being  dissolved.  This 
solution  is  injected  into  the  blood  vessels  in  the  manner 
described,  aud  then  into  the  thorax  and  the  abdominal 
cavity,  from  2  to  4  quarts  of  the  solution  being  necessary 
for  an  adult.  This  injection  soon  destroys  all  putrefac¬ 
tive  odor,  the  antiseptics  destroying  the  ferments  and 
putting  an  end  to  the  process  of  putrefaction.  E.  has 
become  a  very  common  process  in  the  U.  S.,  being 
practiced  by  numerous  undertakers,  while  there  are 
large  establishments  for  providing  the  necessary  imple¬ 
ments  and  materials.  Undertakers  usually  employ 
proprietary  E.  liquids  of  whose  composition  they  know 
very  little;  though  those  of  these  liquids  which  have 
been  analyzed  were  found  to  contain  the  antiseptics 
named  above,  viz.:  arsenic  and  mercuric  and  zinc  chlo¬ 
ride.— The  preservation  of  animal  specimens,  as  practiced 
so  largely  in  museums,  may  be  classed  as  a  method  of 
E„  and  is  most  usually  performed  by  placing  them  in  a 
vessel  filled  with  alcohol,  in  which,  if  properly  cared 
for,  their  permanence  seems  assured.  Many  specimens 
are  also  preserved  by  being  saturated  with  alcohol  or 
some  of  the  other  antiseptics  mentioned,  and  then  dried 
and  varnished.  Such  dry  specimens  are  very  permanent, 
surpassing  the  Egyptian  mummies  in  moist  climates, 
like  that  of  England.  Another  method,  largely  pursued, 
is  to  displace  the  water  of  the  specimen  by  alcohol, 
carbolic  acid,  or  other  antiseptic  liquid;  then  by  the  use 
of  turpentine,  oil  of  cloves,  etc.;  and  finally  filling  aud 
enclosing  it  with  Canada  balsam,  dammar,  shellac,  or 
other  transparent  gum,  within  which  it  lies  like  a  fly  in 
amber.  Such  a  process,  if  applied  to  a  human  body, 
would  be  tar  superior,  the  body  being  indestructible  if 
properly  protected  from  injury.  Of  late  years  important 
progress  lias  been  made  in  the  art  of  preparing  and  pre¬ 
serving  museum  specimens,  and  the  most  delicate  ocean 
animals,  hitherto  incapable  of  preservation,  and  repre¬ 
sented  in  museums  only  by  glass  models,  are  now  kent 
in  their  natural  appearance.  Methods  of  instantaneous 
killing,  while  the  animal  presents  its  life-like  condition, 
arc/employed.  It  is  then  placed  in  alcohol  or  other 
preserving  liquid,  so  that  now  we  are  able  for  the  first 
time  to  see  in  museums  the  delicate  corals,  bydroz.oa 
and  other  creatures  of  fragile  consistency  in  their 
natural  form  and  state. 

EniltOKs'in^'.  ( Manuf .)  The  producing  of  a  raised 
pattern,  by  blows  or  pressure,  on  sheet  metal,  leather, 
paper,  or  other  yielding  material.  An  example  of  E. 
by  hand  is  seen  in  the  operation  of  beating  up,  bossing, 
or  repousse,  in  which  a  vase,  dish,  or  other  article  of 
sheet  metal  is  decorated  in  relief  by  beating  up  the 
figures  from  an  inner  or  under  side.  A  similar  result 
may  be  produced  by  the  use  of  a  die  aud  counter-die, 
worked  in  a  screw  press,  or  by  a  fulling  weight;  but 
this  is  usually  known  as  stamping.  Writing  and  card 
papers  are  embossed  by  a  steel  die,  the  counter-die  being 
of  leather  or  millboard  faced  with  gutta-percha.  In 
this  case  the  paper  is  moistened  and  a  press  used.  In 
the  E.  of  leather  for  book  covers,  or  other  purposes, 
brass  dies  and  millboard  counter-dies  are  Used,  pressure 
being  obtained  from  a  lever  or  screw  press.  If  the 
ornament  is  to  be  in  high  relief,  molds,  or  reverses  of 
wood  or  metal  are  required,  or  separate  ornaments  of 
wood  or  papier-mache,  fixed  to  a  board,  may  be  used. 
The  leather  is  thoroughly  moistened,  and  in  its  soft 
state  is  pressed  into  the  molds  by  suitable  tools,  or 
spread  over  the  fixed  ornaments  and  worked  into  all 
their  cavities  with  the  aid  of  the  fingers  and  a  pointed 
tool.  Paper  pulp  and  similar  substances  are  used  to  fill 
the  hollows  of  the  more  deeply  relieved  portions.  The 
imitations  of  embossed  leather,  now  used  for  wall  dec¬ 
oration,  are  made  of  canvass,  paper,  leather,  Ac.,  and 
occasionally  even  so  fine  a  substance  as  satin.  Embossed 
linen  canvass  is  made  by  passing  the  dampened  canvass 
over  a  metal  roller  heated  with  steam  and  having  the 
pattern  engraved  or  cut  on  it  in  intaglio.  Pads  or 
brushes  press  the  canvass  into  the  indentations  as  the 
rollers  revolve.  By  means  of  additional  rollers,  paper  is 
pasted  on  the  back  ot  the  web,  which  in  consequence 
becomes  stiff  and  retains  its  shape  when  dry.  Japanese 
wall  papers  are  embossed  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner, 
though  flat  instead  of  circular  molds  are  employed. 
Very  strong  paper  is  used,  which  is  stiffened  with  coatings 
of  oil  and  lacquer.  These  embossed  substances  for  wall 
decoration  are  usually  colored  and  gilt.  For  the  E.  of 
calico  and  other  textile  fabrics,  deeply  engraved  metal 
cylinders,  fitted  into  calender  frames,  are  employed. 
The  counter  roller  has  a  covering  of  felt,  which  yields 
as  the  fabric  passes  over  the  die  cylinder,  pressing  it 
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into  the  hollows  of  the  pattern.  Sometimes  two  cyl- 1 
inders,  engraved  as  die  and  counter-die,  are  used.  Wood  | 
may  be  embossed  when  thoroughly  saturated  with 
water  and  pressed  with  a  red-hot  iron  mold,  it  being 
usually  necessary  to  re-wet  it  and  re-lieat  the  mold 
several  times.  In  a  method  of  embossing  wood  invented 
about  1830,  the  design  is  first  drawn  on  the  surface,  ( 
and  all  the  parts  to  be  in  relief  are  depressed  with  a 
blunt  tool.  The  wood  is  now  planed  down  to  the  level 
of  those  depressed  portions.  It  is  then  steeped  in 
water,  when  the  portions  swell  and  rise,  leaving  an 
embossed  pattern  which  may  be  fiuislied  by  the  carver. 
In  tlie  E.  of  wood  veneers,  an  American  process,  metal 
dies  are  used.  The  word  “  embossing”  is  also  applied 
to  ornamental  patterns  etched  on  plate  glass,  for  the 
panels  of  lobby  doors,  etc.  It  is  likewise  applied  to  em¬ 
broidery  on  which  the  pattern  is  raised  above  the  surface 
of  the  material. 

£m'l>i*yo^rii|)li,  n.  An  instrument  for  drawing  out¬ 
lines  of  embryos,  Ac. 

Eiiibryofogy.  ».  (Biol.)  That  department  of  biology 
which  is  concerned  with  the  development  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  organism,  as  contrasted  with  pliilogeny,  which 
is  concerned  with  the  development  of  the  race.  It  is  a 
series  of  studies  in  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
organism,  from  its  first  appearance  as  a  germinal  cell 
to  that  point  at  which  it  takes  on  the  characters  of  the 
adult. 

E.  in  the  past  was  largely  devoted  to  observations  on 
the  development  of  the  chick,  which  was  noted  more 
than  2,000  years  ago  in  Greece,  and  continued  to  be 
closely  watched  in  modern  times  until  the  recent  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  science  led  to  the  study  of  the  embryos 
of  every  form  of  animal  and  plant.  A  fanciful  doctrine 
of  the  origin  of  the  living  form  long  prevailed,  continu¬ 
ing  even  into  the  19th  century,  although  discovered 
facts  had  long  before  proved  its  inaccuracy ;  this  was 
that  the  germ  of  a  living  being,  whether  egg  or  seed, 
was  an  exact  copy,  in  miniature,  of  the  adult ;  that  the 
complete  being,  with  all  its  organs  aud  tissues,  lay  in  the 
germ,  and  needed  only  growth  or  unfoldment  to  yield 
the  adult.  “There  is  no  becoming,”  said  Haller;  “no 
part  of  the  body  is  made  from  another;  all  are  created 
at  once.”  But  this  was  not  all.  An  extension  of  the 
theory  held  that  the  germ  was  more  than  a  minature 
copy  of  the  adult  being;  that  it  also  included  the  germs 
of  all  future  generations,  one  within  another,  in  ever 
smaller  form,  like  a  juggler’s  nest  of  boxes  carried  to 
infinity.  A  controversy  arose  as  to  which  element  of 
generation,  the  male  or  the  female,  contained  this  intri¬ 
cate  germ.  One  side  claimed  that  the  ovum  was  the 
more  impoi  taut  aud  needed  only  to  be  energized  by  the 
spermatozoon.  The  other  side  claimed  that  the  male 
element  carried  the  germ,  to  which  the  ovum  only  sup¬ 
plied  uutriment.  As  the  theory  was  one  which  could 
not  be  disproved  without  study  of  the  facts,  it  long  held 
its  own,  though  Harvey,  as  early  as  1651,  advanced  a 
different  proposition.  He  declared  (1)  that  every  form 
arises  from  an  ovum,  aud  (2)  that  the  organs  arise  by 
new  formation  and  not  by  mere  expansion  from  micro¬ 
scopic  dimensions.  Wolff,  in  1759.  reasserted  this,  and 
declared  that  the  material  of  the  germ  is  almost  struc¬ 
tureless,  and  that  the  formation  of  the  organs  took  place 
gradually  from  this.  Wolff  went  too  far,  through  lack 
of  microscopic  power.  The  material  of  the  germ  is  not 
structureless,  though  it  needed  the  development  of  the 
microscope  of  a  century  later  to  show  the  character  of 
its  structure.  Pander  took  up  Wolff’s  work  in  1817, 
and  was  quickly  followed  by  Van  Baer,  whose  thorough 
investigations  laid  the  foundation  of  modern  E. 

In  1838-39  the  cell-theory  was  established,  and  it  was 
shown  that  the  organism  begins  in  a  fusion  of  two  cells 
of  opposite  sexes,  followed  by  division  and  re-division 
of  the  fertilized  ovum,  and  the  building  up  of  the 
organs  out  of  the  separate  parts  thus  produced.  The 
true  idea  having  been  thus  reached,  as  a  sound  founda¬ 
tion  for  later  research,  progress  went  on  rapidly  in  the 
hands  of  a  large  number  of  able  scientists,  their  obser¬ 
vations  covering  the  whole  organic  kingdom,  and  being 
devoted  not  only  to  the  development  of  the  ovum  after 
fertilization,  but  to  the  formation  of  the  cell  (which 
was  found  to  be  far  more  complex  in  organization  than 
had  been  imagined),  aud  to  the  interesting  behavior  of 
the  two  germ  cells  in  the  act  of  fusion  and  the  early 
stages  of  the  subsequent  development. 

The  Ovum.  It  has  been  established  that  the  egg¬ 
cell  or  ovum  is,  in  all  organisms,  the  starting  point  of 
the  development  of  the  embryo;  but  that  this  does  not 


Fig.  2866. — organisms. 

a,  ovum  showing  egg  membrane,  granules  and  germinal  vesicle; 
b,  spermatozoon ;  c,  hermaphrodite  gland  of  snail,  with 
ova  and  sperms;  d,  amceboid  ovum;  e,  union  of  sperm- 
cell  aud  egg-cell. 


begin  in  any  of  the  higher  organisms  until  the  female 
element  has  combined  with  the  male  element,  or  sper¬ 
matozoon.  These  sex-cells  are  cellular  units  of  the 
parent  organisms,  specialized  to  fit  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  intended,  and  set  free  that  they  may 
serve  as  the  beginnings  of  new  organisms.  The  body 
cells  take  on  special  forms  to  serve  their  purposes  in 


nerve,  muscle  and  other  tissues;  but  the  germ  cells  are 
believed  to  retain  the  generalized  characters  of  the 
original  parent  cell,  and  to  be  thus  fitted  to  reproduce  j 
a  similar  organism.  The  I’rotozoa,  or  single-celled  ! 
animals,  each  behaves  like  an  ovum,  ana  is  capable  of 
reproduction  without  fertilization.  This  is  also  the 
case  with  the  germ  cells  of  many  of  the  lower  many- 1 
celled  organisms.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
reproduction  from  the  ovum  alone  can  in  no  case  go  on 
indefinitely,  but  that  eventually  there  must  be  a  union 
of  opposite  sex-cells  to  reiuvigorate  the  race.  The 
ovum  iloes  not  differ  in  character  from  other  animal 
cells.  It  is  made  up  of  protoplasm,  the  highest  organic 
chemical  Compound;  aud  recent  microscopic  research 


Fig.  2867. — relation  of  yolk  to  division  of  ovum. 

( Diagrammatic .) 

A,  little  and  diffuse  yolk.  A',  total  equal  division, 

B,  more  yolk  at  lower  pole.  B\  total  unequal  division. 

C,  central  yolk.  C',  peripheral  division. 

D,  much  yolk.  D',  partial  division. 

proves  that  it  is  not  uniform  in  structure,  but  that  its 
substance  is  arranged  as  a  net-work  of  fine  fibrils,  in  I 
whose  interstices  lies  a  fluid  or  semi-fluid  material,  i 
Within  the  ovum  is  found  a  smaller  cellular  mass, 
called  the  nucleus,  made  up,  like  it,  of  netted  fibrils  and 
interstitial  material.  Reseaich  has  shown  that  the 
nucleus  plays  a  highly  important  part  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  embryo,  in  which  it  seems  to  be  the  active 
agent,  and  the  seat  of  the  hereditary  characters ;  the 
outer  cell  being  made  up  of  less  important  or  vitalized 
constituents,  and  serving  mainly  as  a  reservoir  of 
nutriment  for  the  new  germ  in  its  earliest  stage  of 
development.  The  ovum  maybe  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  structure  of  the  lower  animals,  being  simply  a 
well-fed  cell  of  the  general  organism ;  but  in  all  higher 


Fig.  2868. — first  stages  in  development. 

1,  fertilized  ovum ;  2,  ball  of  cells ;  3,  same,  still  more  divided, 
or  iu  section;  A,  gastrula  (except  iu  F);  A,  sponge,  coral, 
earthworm,  or  starfish  ;  B,  crawfish,  or  other  orthopod;  C, 
river  snail,  or  other  mollusc  ;  D,  lancelet,  tunicate,  &c.;  E, 
frog,  or  other  amphibian  ;  F,  rabbit,  or  other  mammal ;  s.c., 
segmentation  cavity;  g.  gastrula  invagination;  z.  r..  zona 
radiata,  or  porous  envelope.  Dark-shaded  cells  are  endo- 
derrn,  lighter  are  ectoderm  ;  dots  are  yolk  granules. 

forms  it  is  restricted  to  a  distinct  region  or  a  definite  J 
organ  (the  ovarv  '  where  special  facilities  for  its  nutrition 
and  growth  reside.  Its  first  stage  of  existence  is  merely 
one  of  nutrition  and  growth.  This  often  takes  place  at 
the  expense  of  neighboring  cells,  a  single  ovum  being 
the  successful  survivor  of  a  group.  In  other  cases  the 
ova  are  fed  from  the  vascular  fluid  of  the  animal,  or 
from  special  glands  of  the  ovary.  The  nutriment  thus 
obtained  and  laid  up  for  future  use  is  known  as  the 
yolk.  This  varies  considerably  in  position  and  quantity, 
being  very  small  and  diffused  through  the  cell  in  mam¬ 
malian  ova;  larger  in  quantity,  and  sinking  to  the 
bottom,  as  in  frog  ova ;  or  very  large  in  amount,  as  in  | 
birds’  eggs.  In  insects  and  crustaceans  there  is  a  cen- : 


tral  accummulation.  Some  form  of  membrane  usually 
surrounds  the  ovum,  often  provided  with  a  special 
aperture,  the  micropyle,  for  the  entrance  of  the  sper¬ 
matozoon.  Hard  shells,  like  those  of  birds’  eggs,  must 
be  formed  after  fertilization  has  taken  place. 

The  Spermatozoon. — In  the  Protozoa  there  is  rarely 
any  apparent  difference  between  male  aud  female  cells, 
though  sometimes  a  small  active  organism  unites  with 
a  larger  and  more  sluggish  one.  As  we  ascend  higher 
in  the  animal  kingdom  the  distinction  becomes  strongly 
marked,  the  spermatozoon  being  one  of  the  smallest  and 
most  active  of  cells,  while  the  ovum  is  one  of  the  smallest 
and  most  passive.  The  former  is  greatly  lacking  iu  the 
nutritive  material  with  which  the  latter  is  so  largely 
provided.  In  most  animals  the  spermatozoon  presents 
three  parts,  the  “  head,”  which  is  almost  made  up  of  the 
nucleus  ;  the  “  tail,”  which  resembles  the  cilia  of  mon¬ 
ads  ;  and  a  middle  portion  connecting  head  and  tail. 
This  tail  portion  is  capable  of  active,  whip-like  motion, 
and  carries  the  head  to  the  locality  of  the  ovum,  there 
to  enter  union.  Germ  and  sperm  cell  are  alike  in  origin, 
but  differ  in  development  to  adapt  them  to  the  unlike 
parts  they  have  to  play  in  the  organic  process. — Matura¬ 
tion  of  the  Ovum. — When  the  egg  cell  has  attained  its 
full  growth,  it  is  found  to  bud  off  tiny  portions,  minute 
cells,  which  are  known  as  polar  globules.  This  takes 
place  in  advance  of  fertilization ;  the  buds  come  to 
nothing,  and  the  meaning  of  the  process  is  a  mystery.  It 
is  found  that  a  spindle-like  network,  as  in  all  cell  division, 
is  formed  within  the  cell,  and  that  each  polar  globule  is 
a  pole  of  one  such  spindle,  and  therefore  a  true  cell, 
though  very  minute  as  compared  with  the  remaining 
cell.  Various  theories  have  been  advanced  to  explain 
this  peculiar  process.  Some  writers  hold  that  the  ovum 
has  both  male  aud  female  conditions,  and  that  in  this 
way  it  gets  rid  of  its  male  element  and  becomes  pre¬ 
dominantly  female.  Others  maintain  that  it  is  the 
survival  of  an  ancient  habit  of  the  cell,  which  the  male 
cell  still  retains  in  its  division  into  spermatozoa,  the 
polar  globules  being  rudimentary  or  abortive  cells. 
Weismann  maintains  that  in  this  way  the  cell  gets  rid 
of  half  of  its  germ  substance,  to  be  replaced  by  an  equal 
quantity  irom  the  spermatozoon.  Evidently  some  use¬ 
less  or  injurious  matter  is  got  rid  of,  though  just  what 
is  not  likely  soon  to  be  known. 

Fertilization.  By  extended  investigation,  much 
has  been  learned  in  regard  to  the  union  of  spermatozoon 
with  the  ovum.  The  former  seeks  the  latter,  moving 
actively  toward  it  by  the  aid  of  its  lash-like  tail,  and  as 
if  through  some  attractive  influence,  and  penetrating 
through  its  wall  to  the  interior.  The  following  facts 
have  been  learned  through  recent  investigation  :  Nor¬ 
mally,  only  one  male  element  unites  with  the  ovum, 
though  a  considerable  number  may  assail  it.  A  sudden 


Fig.  2869. — maturation  and  fertilization. 

1-4,  division  of  a  mother-sperm-cell  or  primitive-male-eell  into 
a  divisible  ball  of  spermatozoa;  a,  amoeboid  young  ovum; 
b,  later  stage  ;  c,  budding  of  first  polar  cell ;  d,  of  a  second  ; 
e,  spermatozoa  around  ovum  ;  /,  male  and  female  nuclei 
about  to  fuse  on  completion  of  fertilization. 

change  takes  place  in  the  membrane  after  the  entrance 
of  one  sperm,  which  renders  it  impervious  to  others. 
Occasionally  more  than  one  gains  entrance,  but  such  an 
occurrence  is  abnormal  and  gives  rise  to  an  abnormal 
development.  The  union  betw  een  the  two  cells  is  a  very 
intricate  one.  The  male  nucleus,  which  constitutes 
nearly  the  whole  head  of  the  spermatozoon,  seeks  the 
nucleus  of  the  ovum,  they  being  drawn  together  as  if 
by  attraction.  On  meeting  they  unite  so  that  the  two 
form  a  single  new  nucleus.  Yet  close  as  is  the  union, 
neither  of  the  elements  loses  its  powers;  aud  in  the 
result  the  hereditary  characteristics  of  both  parents  can 
be  traced.  These  are  the  facts  that  have  been  observed  ; 
what  they  all  mean  is  an  unsolved  problem.  Some 
think  that  the  sperm  acts  as  a  kind  of  ferment,  stimu¬ 
lating  action  in  the  ovum.  Weismann  maintains  that 
the  sperm  simply  replaces  the  germ  substance  lost  in 
the  extrusion  of  the  second  polar  globule,  and  that  there 
is  no  essential  characteristic  peculiar  to  each  sex. 
What  we  actually  know  is  that  the  new  nucleus  is 
made  up  by  half  of  male  and  half  of  female  elements, 
and  that  in  these  halves  the  hereditary  characteristics 
persist;  and  we  have  further  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  activity,  chemical  or  molecular,  of  the  sperm 
cell  overcomes  the  passiveness  of  the  egg  cell  and 
stimulates  it  to  subsequent  division.  Fertilization 
seems  a  necessity  throughout  the  whole  series  of  living 
forms,  even  in  those  low  creatures  in  which  the  ovum 
has  for  a  time  the  power  of  self-development;  the  ming¬ 
ling  of  opposite  sex  elements,  different  in  constitution 
and  perhaps  in  chemical  organization,  being  seemingly 
essential  to  the  continuance  of  the  race,  perhaps  through 
prevention  of  too  great  uniformity  in  condition  and  the 
loss  of  vital  strength  in  consequence. 

Segmentation.  The  next  process  is  the  segmenta¬ 
tion  or  division  of  the  egg.  Soon  after  fertilization 
the  new-formed  nucleus  opens  into  a  nuclear  spindle 
and  goes  through  the  process  of  cell  division  (for  the 
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details  of  which  see  article  Cell).  In  this  way  the  cell 
divides  ini  i  two  connected  halves,  and  these  into  quar¬ 
ters,  the  division  going  on  until  a  group  of  new  small 
cells  is  produced.  The  method  of  divisioti  differs  in 
accordance  with  difference  in  character  of  egg  format  ion. 
Where  there  is  little  nutriment  provided,  the  whole  I 
ovum  divides,  now  vertically  and  again  horizontally, 
segmentation  continuing  until  a  small  sphere  of  cells  of 
closely  equal  size  is  formed.  This  is  the  case  with 
mammalian  ova,  and  those  of  the  sponge  and  starfish. 
In  the  ovum  of  the  frog,  segmentation  is  still  total,  but 
it  is  unequal,  the  cells  of  the  upper  half  dividing  more 
rapidly  and  becoming  smaller  than  those  of  the  lower 
half,  where  most  of  the  yolk  is  gathered.  In  birds, 
reptiles,  and  many  fishes  there  is  a  large  quantity  of 
yolk,  and  the  division  is  partial,  being  confined  to  a 
small  spot  of  material  on  the  surface  of  the  yolk.  In 
the  case  of  insects,  crustaceans  and  allied  forms,  in 
which  the  yolk  accumulates  in  the  center  of  the  ovum 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  more  active  formative  protoplasm, 
the  latter  divides  and  forms  a  sphere  of  cells  around 
the  yolk,  in  which  little  division  takes  place. — Morula 
and  Gastrula.  Segmentation, 
by  which  ever  method  it 
takes  place,  yields  a  more  or 
less  spherical  mass  of  cells ; 
which  in  some  instances 
leaves  a  cavity  in  its  i  nterior. 
forming  a  hollow  sphere, 
called  the  blastosphere,  and 
in  other  instances  presents 
a  largely  solid  mass  or  ball 
of  cells,  of  a  mulberry-like 
appearance,  whence  it  has 
been  named  the  Morula.  In 
the  case  of  partial  division, 
like  that  of  the  bird’s  egg, 
the  segmented  material  be¬ 
comes  a  disk  of  cells  lying 
on  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  yolk.  This  gradually 
spreads  at  its  edges,  and  in  tune'  envelopes  the  whole 
yolk.  Such  a  disk-like  area  is  known  as  the  blastoderm. 
From  the  morula  is  formed  a  sac-like  body  named  the 
gastrula.  In  the  simple  case  of  a 
hollow  ball  of  cells  this  is  produced 
by  invagination,  as  when  one-half 
of  a  rubber  ball  is  pressed  into  the 
other  to  form  a  cup,  or  a  glove  finger 
is  doubled  back  into  itself.  One 
hemisphere  sinks  into  and  becomes 
surrounded  by  the  other,  forming 
the  interior  and  the  latter  the  ex- 
teriorot  a  sack  composedof  two  layers 
of  cells — the  original  sphere  having 
but  a  singb-  layer.  In  other  cases 
the  morula  is  so  composed  that  this  Fig.  2871. 
simple  form  of  invagination  is  im-  gastrula. 
possible,  but  by  some  process  or 
other  a  gastrula,  or  two-layered  arrangement  of  the 
cells,  is  produced.  In  the  case  of  most  Hvdrozoa  this 
result  is  produced  by  an  internal  differentiation  of  the 
cells,  known  as  delamination. — The  Germinal  Lagers. 
The  cells  which  are  thus  produced  do  not  remain  alike 
for  a  long  time.  Differences  appear  even  in  the 
morula,  and  become  marked  in  the  gastrula,  the  cells 
of  the  interior  being  particularly  different  from  those 
of  the  exterior.  They  are  under  different  conditions 
and  have  different  duties  to  perform,  and  vary  in  shape 
and  size  accordingly.  These  two  layers  have  received 
the  names  of  ectoderm  and  endoderm ,  for  the  outer  and 
inner  respectively.  The  formation  of  a  two-layered 
form  appears  to  be  universal  in  animals.  In  sponges 
and  Ccelenterates  the  process  stops  at  this  stage;  and 
some  of  the  simpler  sponges  are  little  or  nothing  more 
than  an  invaginated  gastrula,  they  reaching  their  limit  of 
development  at  this  stage,  that  of  the  primitive  stomach. 
But  in  all  the  higher  forms  a  third  intermediate  layer 
of  cells  appears,  which  is  known  as  the  mesoderm.  It 
arises  in  different  ways,  its  origin  not  being  very  easy 
to  determine.  One  common  mode  is  said  to  be  by  the 
formation  of  two  sacks  in  the  material  of  the  inner 
layer,  which  grow  outward,  one  on  each  side,  insinuat-j 
ing  themselves  between  the  originally  body  layers  and 
forming  a  middle  layer  iff  two  divisions,  the  body  thus 
gaining  four  germinal  layers.  The  cavities  of  the  sacks 
form  tlie  future  body-cavities  of  the  animal.  The  outer 
portion  of  the  mesoderm  lines  the  external  body  wall, 
and  in  it  the  muscles  and  various  other  organs  are 
formed.  The  inner  clings  to  the  internal  layer  and 
forms  the  visceral  portion. 

Growth  of  Organs.  The  development  of  the  embryo 
up  to  this  point  has  been  simple.  In  the  later  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  body  each  germinal  layer  plays  an  active 
part.  The  ectoderm  gives  rise  to  the  outer  skin  and 
its  appendages,  the  external  skeleton  where  present, 
the  superficial  glands,  the  nervous  system,  &c.  From 
the  endoderm  comes  the  visceral  membranes,  and  their 
outgrowths,  such  as  the  lungs  and  various  internal 
glands.  In  vertebrate  animals  it  also  gives  rise  to  an 
important  embryo  structure,  the  notochord,  which  always 
precedes  the  development  of  the  backbone.  All  the 
other  organs  of  the  body  arise  from  the  mesoderm, 
including  the  internal  skin,  the  muscles,  the  internal 
skeleton,  the  connective  tissue,  the  lining  of  the  body 
cavities,  and  the  blood  and  its  containing  walls.  The 
reproductive  organs  also  usually  arise  in  connection 
with  the  mesoderm.  Some  of  the  organs,  however, 
have  a  compound  origin.  Thus  the  eye  is  an  outgrowth 
from  the  brain,  and  therefore  ectoderm  in  origin;  but 
some  of  its  structural  parts  arise  from  the  mesoderm. — 
Mammalian  development.  The  phenomena  attending  the 


Fig.  2870. — sf.ction  of  hol¬ 
low  BALL  OF  CELLS,  OR 
RLASTOFHEKE. 


embryo  development  of  the  lower  forms  differ  in  many 
particulars,  as  the  gastrula  gradually  takes  on  the 
special  characters  of  the  order  and  species,  the  general 
characteristics  first  appealing,  and  gradually  the  more 
special  ones,  ending  with  those  of  the  race  or  species, 
and  the  individual.  In  the  development  of  a  mammal 
certain  general  steps  are  passed  through  in  all  cases; 
then  less  general  ones  appear;  and  wiiat  might  have 
become  any  mammal,  now  takes  on  characteristics 
special  to  a  more  restricted  class,  the  process  gradually 
narrowing  toward  the  special  creature  destined  to  appear. 
The  germinal  layers,  once  differentiated,  begin  quickly 
to  display  inequality  of  growth  and  specialization, 
yielding  stage  after  stage  of  progress  towards  the  final 
form.  The  embryonic  area  of  what  is  to  become  a 
mammal,  when  looked  upon  from  the  surface,  presents 
a  somewhat  clear  central  field,  surrounded  by  an  opaque 
peripheral  section.  From  the  caudal  pole  of  the  area 
there  extends  forward  through  the  clear  space,  or  area 
pellucide,  a  central  opaque  line,  called  the  primitive  streak. 
It  is  a  temporary  appearance,  which  forms  no  part  of 
the  embryo  proper,  though  indicating  where  it  is  to 
form.  The  formation  of  the  primitive  streak  is  soon 
followed  by  that  of  two  diverging  folds,  embracing  the 
anterior  part  of  the  primitive  streak.  These  ridges 
form  the  medullary  folds,  and  the  depression  between 
them  the  medullary  groove.  At  the  bottom  of  the  latter 
a  rod-like  layer  of  cells,  the  beginning  of  the  notochord, 
soon  forms.  This  marks  out  the  line  of  the  vertebral 
column,  and  the  axis  of  the  embryonic  structure. 
Over  the  groove  the  folds  in  time  unite,  a  canal  or  tube 
being  formed,  from  which  arises  the  nervous  tract  of 
the  spine  and  brain.  On  either  side  segmental  cleav¬ 
ages  appear  in  the  tissue,  called  the  somites ;  temporary 
conditions,  marking  the  places  of  future  vertebras. 
While  these  changes  are  taking  place  without,  others 
are  occuring  within,  including  the  formation  of  the 
primitive  body  cavity,  by  the  separation  of  the  meso- 
dermic  layers,  and  the  formation  of  folds  from  which 
the  body  walls  and  the  visceral  tubes  are  afterward 
produced.  These  are  the  general  features  of  the  early 
development  id'  mammalian  embryos.  There  are  others 
relating  to  the  development  of  special  parts,  such  as  the 
appearance  of  the  gills — which  precede  the  lungs  of 
the  higher  forms — the  outgrowth  of  the  tail,  the  forma¬ 
tion  trom  the  cerebral  part  of  the  neural  tube  of  the 
rudimentary  brain,  and  the  outgrowth  of  the  various 
temporary  appendages  of  viviparous  animals  requisite 
to  nutrition  within  the  womb,— the  amnion,  the  chorion, 
and  their  accomanying  structures.  What  energies  and 
internal  influences  are  at  work  in  all  these  stages  of 
development  is  not  easy  to  trace.  Evidently  special 


Comparing:  a,  fowl;  b,  dog;  c,  man. 


conditions  of  structure  ar.d  energy  exist  in  the  germinal 
cell  of  every  species  of  animal  and  plant  which  govern 
and  control  its  development,  for  which  only  nutrition 
and  suitable  protection  are  necessary,  every  step  of  the 
progress  being  governed  from  within,  not  only  those 
general  ones  which  mark  out  the  broad  features  of 
organisms  in  general,  but  those  which  give  rise  to 
special  organs,  to  family  features,  and  to  individual 
traits.  These  conditions  must  be  very  complex,  minute 
as  is  the  germ,  and  capable,  by  the  aid  of  their  inherent 
energies,  and  by  directing  the  flow  of  each  particle  of 
nutriment,  and  its  deposition  in  the  requisite  place,  to 
carry  out  the  plan  of  structure;  while  the  brain 
organism  must  develop  in  such  a  manner  as  to  provide 
conditions  for  the  subsequent  traits  of  mental  disposi¬ 
tion,  of  which  the  foundations  are  hereditarily  laid. 
Consideration  of  this  leads  to  questions  which  it  is  at 
present  impossible  to  solve,  and  with  this  brief  state¬ 
ment  of  their  character  we  may  close. 

Eili'liryosuope,  n.  An  instrument  used  for  observ¬ 
ing  the  development  of  embryos. 

Em'eril.  n  A  glazier’s  diamond. 

Emerson'ian,  a.  Pertaining  to  Ralph  Waldo  Emer¬ 
son  or  his  writings;  hence,  transcendental,  oracular, 
terse  or  forcible  in  style. 

Elll'ory,  in  Utah,  an  E.  co. ;  area,  6,723  sq.m.  Surface, 
mountainous;  soil,  fertile.  Minerals  of  various  kinds 
are  mined.  Pop.  (1896)  4,390.  Cap.  Castle  Dale. 

Emic'tory,  a.  (Path.)  Diuretic. 

— n.  A  medicine  that  increases  the  flow  of  urine. 

Em'in  Easlia'  (EDWARDScHNiTZLER),bornatOppeln, 
Silesia,  March  28,  1840;  graduated  at  Berlin  University 
(1854),  and  soon  after  entered  the  service  of  Turkey 
and  on  the  staff  of  Hakki  Pasha  traveled  through 
Asiatic  Turkey.  In  1876  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
Khedive  of  Egypt,  adopting  the  name  of  Emin,  accom¬ 
panied  Gen.  Gordon  to  the  Soudan,  and  was  appointed 
by  him  governor  of  the  equatorial  province,  receiving 
(1879)  the  title  of  Bey,  and  (1887)  that  of  Pasha.  The 
successful  rebellion  under  the  Mahdi  left  him  isolated 
from  Egypt  until  1889,  when  he  was  rescued  by  Stanley, 


who  had  travelled  for  this  purpose  from  the  Congo  to 
the  Albert  Nyanza.  Journeying  to  Zanzibar,  Emin  in 
1890  entered  the  German  service,  and  set  out  on  an  ex¬ 
ploring  expedition  in  the  region  between  Lakes  Victoria 
Nyanza  and  Tanganyika.  In  1892  he  started  with  a 
baud  of  Memyemas  for  the  Congo,  and  on  Oct.  20,  w  hen 
near  his  destination,  he  was  murdered  by  the  leader  of 
the  band.  Emin  was  one  of  the  largest  contri¬ 
butors  to  zoiilogical  and  anthropological  knowledge 
of  Central  Africa,  his  collections  in  natural  history  be¬ 
ing  large  and  valuable. 

Em '  mo  ns,  in  North  Dakota,  a  S.  co. ;  area,  1,584  sip  m. 
Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile  and  well  watered  by 
Beaver  creek  and  smaller  streams.  Cap.  Williamsport. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  3,000. 

Ein'ory.  William  Uf.msley,  soldier,  born  in  Maryland, 
September  19, 1811 ;  graduated  from  West  Point  (1831) 
as  lieutenant  of  artillery;  served  at  various  points  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  and  later  under  Kearney  in  California 
and  Mexico,  reaching  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in 
1857  ;  resigned  in  1801,  but  was  made  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  1802 ;  served  under  Banks,  in  Louisiana, 
the  following  year,  and  in  1804  commanded  a  corps,  as 
brevet  major-general,  doing  very  effective  work  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  ;  was  commander  of  the  department 
of  West  Virginia  (1806-00),  of  Washington  (L-. 09-71) 
and  of  the  Gulf  (1871-75) ;  retired  in  1876,  with  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general,  U.S.A.,  and  died  at  Washington, 
Dec.  1, 1887. 

Enio'tionsil,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  characterized  by 
emotion;  liable  to  emotion;  excitable. 

Eiiio'tioiialiHiK,  :i.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
emotional,  or  liable  to  emotion. 

Eino'tlve.  a.  Tending  to  excite  emotion ;  emotional. 

Empatlie'ina,  n.  [Gr .empathee.]  (Pathol.)  Uncon¬ 
trollable  passion  induced  by  disease. 


Fig.  2873. — empf.ror  moth. 
Showing  caterpillar,  pupa,  cocoon  and  imago. 


Em'peror,  n.  (Entom.)  The  purple  emperor,  a  but¬ 
terfly  (Apatura  iris). — One  of  various  silkworm  moths. 

(Zoi.l.)  A  boa  of  Central  America. 

Emperor-goose,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  large  goose  of 
Alaska  (Pliilncte  canugica).  The  body  is  bluish  gray,  with 
black  and  w  hile  bars  ;  the  head  mostly  w  hite. 

Eni'pery,  n.  Empire,  sovereignty,  dominion,  power. 

— An  empire,  the  country  under  the  dominion  of  a 
prince. 

Eiiiplirax'ls,  n.  [Gr.]  (Pathol.)  Unnatural  obstruc¬ 
tion  in  some  passage  or  cavity  of  the  body. 

Eill'pire  City,  in  Kansas,  a  city  of  Cherokee  co.,  10 
m.  from  Columbus.  Pop.  (1895)  838. 

Elliplec'ton.  v.  [Gr.  emplectos,  interwoven.]  A  kind 
of  masonry  having  a  squared  stone  face;  in  the  Greek 
it  is  solid  throughout,  and  in  the  Roman  has  a  filling 
of  rubble. 

Employee',  n.  [Fr.  employe.]  One  who  is  employed 
or  engaged  in  the  service  of  another. 

Ellipo'ria,  in  Virginia,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Greenville 
co.,  22  in.  from  Lawreuceville,  on  Atl.  A  Danv.  and  Atl. 
Coast  Line  R.  Rs. ;  has  planing  mill  and  veneering 
factory.  Pop.  (1897)  1,580. 

Elll'press-elotll,  a.  (Fabrics.)  A  dress  materia!  of 
wool,  or  of  woolen  weft  and  cotton  warp,  which  resem¬ 
bles  merino,  but  is  not  twilled. 

Emul  sion,  n.  (Pharm.)  The  milky  extract  of  bitter 
almonds,  or  a  substance  contained  in  it,  which  acts  as  a 
ferment  to  decompose  certain  glucosides. 

Enain'elled  Iron.  (Mam if.)  A  method  of  suc¬ 
cessfully  applying  a  vitreous  surface  to  iron  lias' been 
sought  for  since  early  in  the  19th  century,  and  various  j 
processes  for  this  purpose  have  been  patented.  Ttie 
chief  difficulty  in  doing  so  arises  from  the  tendency  of 
the  iron  to  oxidize  before  a  sufficient  temperature  is 
reached  to  fuse  the  enamel,  and  also  to  become  brittle 
from  a  combination  of  its  oxide  with  the  silica  of  the 
enamel.  This  action  is  superficial,  and  is  more  injur¬ 
ious  to  thin  than  to  thick  iron;  so  that  heavy  cast-iron 
vessels  can  be  enamelled  more  easily  than  those  made 
of  sheet  iron.  The  enamels  used  in  coating  iron  con¬ 
sist  of  a  mixture  of  silica  and  borax  with  such  basio 
substances  as  soda,  oxide  of  tin,  oxide  of  lead,  alumina. 
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Ac.  Lead,  however,  is  not  safe  to  use  in  vessels  in¬ 
tended  for  culinary  purposes.  A  great  variety  of  arti¬ 
cles  are  now  cheaply  produced  in  enamelled  iron,  such 
as  grate-fronts,  clock-dials,  name-plates,  sigu-boards, 
panels,  Ac.,  many  of  them  beautifully  decorated  in 
colors.  Corrugated  roofing  isalso  enamelled.  The  effect 
of  heat  is  to  cause  a  greater  expansion  of  the  iron  than 
of  the  enamel,  so  that  the  latter  cracks  and  peels  off. 
Acids  also  find  their  way  through  the  best  enamel,  and 
spreading  between  it  and  the  iron,  break  the  connection 
between  them.  If,  for  instance,  an  enamelled  vessel  is 
filled  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  the  acid 
makes  its  way  through  minute  pores  to  the  iron, 
depositing  at  all  such  spots  little  beads  of  metallic 
copper,  which  grow  till  large  enough  to  be  plainly 
seen.  This  is  the  severest  test  to  which  enamelled  iron 
can  be  subjected. 

Enas'ceilt,  a.  Coming  into  being ;  nascent. 

Enate,  n.  [Lat.  eitahis.]  Growing  out. — ltelated  on 
the  mother’s  side. 

Enclio'rial,  a.  Used  in,  or  peculiar  to,  a  particular 
country;  native,  common,  demotic ;  used  especially  of 
the  writing  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  language  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  hieroglyphic. 

En'ohy ma.  n.  [Gr.]  (Biol.)  The  formative  juice 
from  which  tile  tissues,  especially  the  cellular  tissues, 
are  formed. 

En'eiual,  in  Texas,  a  post-town  of  La  Salle  co.  Pop. 
(1890)  562. 

En'eratite,  n.  [Gr.  Enkrates .]  (Ch.  His.)  One  of  a 
sect  in  the  early  Church  that  abstained  from  marriage, 
wine  and  animal  food,  otherwise  called  Continent. 

Encyc'lical,  «.  An  encyclical  letter,  especially  one 
from  the  Pope  to  all  the  bishops. 

EndeaVorer,  ».  In  a  specific  sense,  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  (q.  v.). 

End'-nian,  n.  One  of  the  two  men  at  the  ends  of  a 
company  of  minstrels  on  the  stage,  who  keep  up  the 
comic  dialogue. 

Emlocar'diac,  «.  Pertaining  to  the  endocardium. 

Endocardi'tis,  n.  (Pathol.)  Inflammation  of  the 
endocardium. 

Endorm',  v.  a.  [Fr.  endormir .]  To  hypnotize. 

En'ergy.  (Physics.)  The  power  of  doing  work  pos¬ 
sessed  by  any  material  system.  E.  inheres  in  matter. 
It  has  no  manifestation  separate  from  matter,  which  is 
therefore  often  defined  as  the  vehicle  of  E.  As  a 
common  illustration  of  E.  may  be  given  that  of  a  bullet 
projected  upward  into  the  air.  It  starts  with  a  large 
supply  of  E .,  or  power  of  doing  work  in  overcoming 
gravity  and  friction.  As  it  ascends  its  power  of  over¬ 
coming  resistance  lessens,  and  finally  vanishes,  the 
bullet  coming  momentarily  to  rest  at  its  highest  attain¬ 
able  elevation.  But  it  has  not  really  lost  the  power  of 
doing  work.  It  manifests  this  power  in  its  descent, 
gaining  speed  as  it  falls,  and  finally  reaching  the  earth 
with  its  initial  speed  and  power  of  doing  work,  except 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  checked  in  its  descent  by  the 
resistance  ot  the  air.  Thus,  when  at  its  highest  point  and 
at  rest,  the  bullet  must  have  possessed  its  full  sum  ot  E. 
This  fact  has  led  to  the  theory  that  there  are  two  forms 
or  types  of  E ,  energy  of  motion  and  energy  of  position  ,  or, 
as  usually  entitled,  kinetic  energy  and  potential  energy. 
Nature  presents  us  with  numerous  examples  of  both 
types.  A  current  of  water  possesses  kinetic  E. ;  a  stone 
resting  on  the  brow  of  a  cliff,  and  capable  of  falling  ii 
moved,  possesses  potential  E.  An  oscillation  pendulum 
possesses  kinetic  E.  when  in  the  center  of  its  swing, 
potential  E.  in  its  resting  positions  at  the  extremities  of 
its  swing.  A  bent  spring  possesses  potential  E.  When 
released  and  permitted  to  act,  it  manifests  kinetic  E. — 
Heat  energy.  Heat  is  another  form  of  E.  It  is  now 
know'll  that  heat-eflects  result  from  motion  of  the  par¬ 
ticles  or  molecules  of  the  heated  body,  and  that  the 
greater  the  manifestation  of  heat  the  greater  the  rapidity 
of  this  motion.  This  motion  is  invisible,  from  the 
extreme  minuteness  of  the  particles  moved;  but  it  can 
readily  be  caused  to  change  its  form  from  molecular  to 
mass  motion  and  thus  become  evident  to  the  senses. 
Thus,  in  a  steam  engine  the  invisible  motions  of  the 
particles  of  the  burning  fuel  and  of  the  expanding  steam 
are  converted  into  the  visible  motion  of  a  piston  rod  and 
of  its  connected  machinery.  When  heat  is  in  what  is 
known  as  the  latent  state,  or  one  in  which  it  is  not 
manifested  exteriorly,  it  is  occupied  in  overcoming  the 
forces  of  the  molecules,  altering  and  controlling  their 
relative  distances  and  enabling  them  to  resist  atomic 
attraction;  and  it  thus  acts  as  E.  of  position. — liadiant 
energy.  Another  very  common  form  of  E.  is  that  known 
as  radiation,  the  transfer  of  E.  through  the  ether  by 
means  of  waves  of  undulation.  This  E.  takes  the  three 
evident  forms  of  heat,  light,  and  actinism,  and  may 
possess  other  less  recognizable  forms,  indicated  by  undu¬ 
lations  of  greater  slowness  or  swiftness  than  those  of 
light  and  heat.  Current  electricity  is  believed  to  be  one 
of  these  forms,  while  the  attraction  and  repulsion  of 
charged  conductors,  and  similarly  of  magnets,  are  con¬ 
ditions  of  potential  E.,  which  is  converted  into  kinetic 
E.  if  visible  motion  arises  from  these  inherent  forces. 
What  is  known  as  the  Roentgen  ray  is  perhaps  another 
form.  Another  form  of  E.  is  that  of  chemical  separation. 
Carbon  and  oxygen,  for  instance,  exercise  an  attraction 
for  each  other,  which  may  be  designated  as  potential  E. 
while  they  are  separated,  but  kinetic  E.  when  they  rush 
together  and  combine  in  response  to  this  attractive 
force.  In  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  E.  exercised 
is  set  free  as  heat,  which  in  the  case  of  chemical  work 
can  be  readily  transformed  into  visible  motion,  as  in  the 
motion  of  machinery  caused  by  chemical  process  of  the 
burning  of  coal,  or  the  explosive  effect  due  to  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  gunpowder. — Energy  the  effect  of  motion.  In 


nearly  all  the  instances  adduced  the  E.  is  evidently  the 
force  exerted  by  matter  in  motion,  whether  this  motion 
be  the  visible  one  of  masses,  the  invisible  one  of  mole¬ 
cules  or  atoms,  or  the  exceediugly  delicate  and  swift 
motions  of  the  ether.  Such  is  the  case  in  all  instances 
of  kinetic  E.,  the  motion  here  being  either  visible  in 
itself,  or  easily  convertible  from  its  invisible  into  a  visible 
form.  This  is  not  evidently  the  case  in  potential  E., 
where  the  force  engaged  seems  to  sink  back  into  the 
body  concerned  and  to  take  on  some  other  form  which 
can  readily  be  re-converted  into  motion.  This  is  the 
existing  theory,  but  it  seems  an  illogical  one,  and  the 
writer  of  the  present  article  long  since  ventured  to 
dissent  from  it,  basing  his  heretical  views  on  the  seem¬ 
ing  impossibility  of  converting  mo  ion  into  any  form  of 
non-motion.  It  is  generally  "acknowledged  that  E.  in 
the  great  sum  of  its  ordinary  manifestations  is  the  effect 
of  motion  of  matter,  or  momentum,  and  that  in  all  its 
known  conversions  it  is  simply  changed  fi'om  one  type 
of  motion  into  another,  as  from  heat  into  electricity 
and  the  reverse,  constantly  inhering  in  ether  or  ordinary 
matter.  Indeed,  we  cannot  imagine  the  existence  of  mo¬ 
tion  apart  from  something  moved,  and  it  seems  equally 
impossible  to  conceive  of  motion  asbecomiug  something 
that  is  not  motion.  It  is  equally  difficult  to  conceive  of 
the  transfer  ot  E.  from  motion  to  any  other  vehicle  of 
force,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  such 
vehicle  has  ever  been  manifested  to  human  apprehen¬ 
sion,  and  none  such  is  known  to  exist.  How,  then,  are 
we  to  explain  E.  of  position,  if  we  maintain  that  all  E. 
is  a  phenomenon  of  motion?  This  is  not  difficult  to  do 
in  what  iB  the  most  usual  illustration  of  potential  E. 
— that  of  a  bullet  shut  upward,  or  some  other  body 
forcibly  projected  in  a  more  or  less  vertical  direction. 
As  it  ascends  higher  and  higher  its  apparent  motion 
decreases  and  finally  vanishes  when  it  reaches  its  high¬ 
est  point  of  ascent.  Its  E.  vanishes  in  the  same  ratio; 
and  if  we  affirm  that  the  E.  is  transformed  into  some 
other  form,  we  must  affirm  the  same  of  the  motion, 
since  it  also  disappeared.  Yet  science  tells  us  that 
motion  cannot  be  destroyed,  and  that  in  every  case  of 
apparent  disappearance  it  is  simply  transformed  to 
some  other  mode  of  motion.  In  the  instance  in  ques¬ 
tion,  it  is  not  difficult  to  decide  what  this  new  mode  of 
motion  is.  As  the  body  is  driven  upward,  some  of  its 
motion  is  converted  into  heat  through  friction  with  the 
air  and  escapes  outward.  But  the  great  disappearance 
of  motion  is  due  to  the  attraction  of  gravitation  ;  and  the 
mass  motion  lost  through  this  cause  cannot  escape,  but 
must  remain  within  the  moving  body.  In  all  probabil¬ 
ity  it  is  simply  converted  into  motion  of  molecules,  or 
heat,  the  total  motion  being  converted  into  heat  when 
the  upward  movement  ceases.  The  upward  motion  of 
such  a  body  is,  in  fact,  a  motion  of  molecules.  Science 
teaches  us  that  each  molecule  of  a  solid  is  an  individual, 
which  remains  separate  from  all  others,  and  possesses 
its  own  field  of  motion.  When  flung  upward,  the  body 
of  molecules  simply  move  upward  in  company.  When 
this  upwaril  motion  is  checked,  they  simply  begin  to 
vibrate,  revolve,  or  move  in  their  special  individual 
manner  more  rapidly.  When  the  movement  ends,  all 
upward  mution  is  converted  into  local  motion  or 
molecular  vibration.  During  the  descent  of  the  body 
this  molecular  motion  agaiu  becomes,  in  part,  motion 
of  transfer  t  .rough  space.  When  the  ground  is  reached 
much  of  it  reappears  as  heat,  caused  by  the  check  to 
mass  motion.  If  this  be  really  the  transformation 
undergone  by  the  motion,  the  same  may  safely  be 
affirmed  of  the  E.  It  continues  an  effect  of  motion 
in  matter,  but  becomes  one  of  heat  motion  in  the 
case  of  potential  E.,  and  is  retransformed  to  one  of 
mass  motion  in  the  case  of  kinetic  E.  This  line  of 
aigument  could  readily  be  transferred  to  the  other 
instances  of  variation  from  kinetic  to  potential  energy, 
but  the  subject  cannot  lie  further  considered  here,  and 
must  be  left  to  the  reader. — Transformation  of  Energy. 
The  transformation  of  E.  from  one  form  to  another, 
of  which  some  instances  have  been  given,  can  be 
affirmed  of  all  forms  of  E.,  as  that  of  heat,  light,  elec¬ 
tricity,  magnetism — all,  indeed,  except  gravitation, 
which  haB  as  yet  shown  no  correlation  with  the  other 
forms,  and  which  appears  a  fixed  and  unvarying 
attribute  of  matter — that  is,  the  attractive  force,  not 
the  E.  of  motion  resulting  from  its  exercise.  To  what 
extent  it  may  be  due  to  motion  no  one  is  yet  able 
to  say.  That  it  is  an  attribute  of  matter  in  itself,  and 
not  one  confined  to  matter  in  motion,  cannot  be  affirmed 
from  any  knowledge  yet  possessed  by  scientists.  As 
regards  the  transformations  of  E.,  we  may  instance  the 
familiar  ones  of  the  change  of  electricity  into  heat, 
light,  and  magnetism,  of  the  motion  of  impact  into 
heat,  of  mass  motion  into  molecular  motions,  and  various 
other  well  known  to  scientists.  As  no  motion  disap¬ 
pears,  so  no  E.  disappears,  every  seeming  disappearance 
being  6imply  a  transformation. — Conservation  of  Energy. 
What  has  just  been  said  is  an  asseveration  of  another 
characteristic  of  E.,  its  fixity  in  quantity,  and  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  any  loss  or  gain  in  the  general  sum.  The 
total  amount  of  E.  in  any  material  system  cannot  be 
varied,  provided  this  system  neither  parts  with  E.  to 
nor  receives  E.  from  any  external  body.  It  may  change 
in  form,  may  vary  from  heat  into  light,  electricity,  Ac., 
but  its  sum  will  remain  the  same ;  and  if  a  degree  of 
heat  in  such  a  system,  after  passing  through  other 
forms  of  E.,  could  all  be  transformed  back  into  heat  and 
allowed  to  manifest  itself  outwardly,  the  final  would  be 
the  same  as  the  initial  temperature. — Dissipation  of 
Energy.  There  is  one  tendency,  however,  which  must 
be  alluded  to — that  known  as  dissipation,  lint  preferably 
called  degradation  of  E. — that  tendency  which  all  forms 
of  E.  show  to  become  finally  transformed  into  heat,  and 


that  of  heat  to  radiate  outward  and  disappear  in  the 
depths  of  space.  Through  this  E.,  the  E.  of  the  spheres 
of  the  universe  is  steadily  being  lost.  The  sun  is  pour¬ 
ing  out  heat  at  a  prodigious  rate,  with  no  indication,  or 
at  least  very  little  indication,  that  this  lost  heat  is  being 
restored  to  it  from  the  depths  of  space.  The  planets 
are  similarly  losing  heat — their  own  and  that  received 
from  the  sun.  The  heat  E.  of  the  solar  system  is  thus 
steadily  flowing  away,  refrigeration  is  slowing  approach¬ 
ing,  and  if  the  process  continues,  a  series  of  chilled  and 
dead  worlds  promise  to  succeed  the  living  ones  we  now 
recognize.  Many  scientists  hold  that  this  process  is 
necessarily  continual  and  the  result  inevitable.  Others 
hope  that  at  some  time  and  in  some  way  a  reverse  pro¬ 
cess  may  set  in  and  the  lost  vitality  of  the  universe  be 
restored — though  no  one  can  suggest  just  how  this  is 
to  be  done.  The  problem  is  one  beyond  the  present 
powers  of  man,  and  may  be  beyond  all  future  powers. 

Elis'  and  Chang;,  the  Siamese  Twins,  born  at  Ban- 
gesan,  Siam,  April  15,  1811.  Lived  in  the  U.  S.  for 
many  years,  and  after  a  number  of  exhibitions  retired 
to  private  life  at  Mt.  Airy,  N.  C.,  as  Eng  and  Chang 
Bunker.  They  each  married,  and  left  a  number  of 
children.  The  twins  were  connected,  near  the  navel, 
by  a  band  a  few  inches  long,  and  8  inches  in  circum¬ 
ference  ;  their  livers  were  connected  with  each  other  by 
small  blood  vessels,  and  were  close  to  the  connecting 
band.  They  lived  until  August,  1870,  C.  dying  un¬ 
expectedly  from  a  paralytic  stroke,  his  brother  sur¬ 
viving  him  but  a  few  hours. 

Engineering', — Continued  from  Section  1,  page  076. 
Engineering  is  further  to  be  considered  under  Dynamic 
E.,  which  concerns  the  generation  and  transmission  of 
power,  the  invention  and  construction  of  machinery, 
Ac. ;  Electrical  E.,  which  has  to  do  with  the  transmission 
of  power  by  electricity  and  the  application  of  elec¬ 
tricity  to  lighting,  heating,  transportation,  Ac.;  Heat¬ 
ing  E.,  the  placing  in  buildings  of  apparatus  for  heating 
them  by  hot  water,  air  or  steam;  Hydraulic  E.,  which  is 
the  designing  and  constructing  of  water  works,  the 
development  of  water  power,  the  building  of  dams, 
breakwaters,  Ac.;  Sanitary  E.,  the  planning,  arranging 
and  inspecting  of  systems  of  drainage,  sewerage,  plumb¬ 
ing,  Ac.,  with  the  specific  object  of  promoting  the  gen¬ 
eral  health  and  comfort;  Topographical  E.,  the  surveying 
and  describing  of  places,  districts  or  countries,  with 
reference  to  their  physical  features — contour  and  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  land,  waterways,  Ac.  Besides  these  could 
be  mentioned  Agricultural,  Gas,  Steam,  Mining,  Marine 
and  Mechanical  E.,  the  terms  themselves  sufficiently 
denoting  the  various  operations. 

En'gle,  in  Colorado,  a  post-village  of  Las  Animas  co. 
Pop.  (1890  )  701. 

En'glish,  Earl,  rear-admiral  U.  S.  Navy,  born  in 
Burlington  co.,  N.  J.,  Feb.  18,  1834;  entered  the  navy, 
and  in  1862  had  command  of  several  vessels  of  the  Gulf 
blockading  squadron,  and  later  of  the  steamer  Wyalusing 
of  the  North  Atlantic  blockading  squadron.  He  was 
engaged  in  the  capture  of  Plymouth,  N.  C.  (1864). 
Retired  Feb.  18,  1886,  and  died  at  Washington,  I).  C., 
July  16,  1893. 

En'glish,  Thomas  Dunn,  poet  and  journalist,  born  in 
Philadelphia,  June  29,  1819;  studied  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  receiving  the  degree  of 
M.D.  (1839)  ;  afterward  became  a  student  of  law,  and 
began  practice  in  1842.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
novels  and  dramas,  and  contributed  numerous  poems 
and  prose  sketches  to  periodicals.  In  1842  he  pub¬ 
lished  the  song  of  Ben  Bolt,  which  won  popular  favor 
at  once.  Later  productions  included  a  series  of  ballads 
on  events  in  American  history. 

Eii'g-Iisb,  William  Hayden,  lawyer,  banker  and  poli¬ 
tician,  was  born  at  Lexington,  Ind.,  August  27,1822; 
was  educated  at  South  Hanover,  and  practiced  law  in 
his  native  town.  Entering  politics,  he  filled  several 
important  posts,  becoming  a  member  of  the  Indiana 
legislature  (1851),  and  member  of  Congress  (1852-6U)  ; 
engaged  in  banking  at  Indianapolis,  retiring  on  account 
of  ill-health  in  1877  ;  in  1880  was  Democratic  nominee 
for  Vice-President  on  the  Hancock  ticket.  In  his  later 
years  was  president  of  the  Indiana  Historical  Society, 
and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  constitution  of  that  State. 
Died  Feb.  7,  1896. 

Ell'glisll,  n.  (Print.)  A  size  of  type  about  14  points. — 
A  variety  of  type-face,  often  called  old  English. 

(Games.)  A  twist,  or  spinning  motion,  given  to  a 
billiard  ball  by  striking  it  on  one  side. 

— n.  a.  (Games.)  To  strike  a  billiard  ball  so  as  to  give  it  a 
rotary  movement  as  well  as  a  forward  motion. 

Eng'rav'ing;.  Plio'to-.  Within  a  recent  period 
methods  of  producing  book  illustrations  have  been 
devised  which  threaten  in  great  measure  to  put  an  end 
to  wood-engraving,  from  their  much  greater  cheapness, 
rapidity  of  production,  and  the  public  satisfaction  with 
their  photographic  accuracy  of  detail.  The  object  aimed 
at,  in  what  are  called  “  process  ”  methods,  is  to  repro¬ 
duce  drawings  in  line  or  wash,  in  fac-simile,  on  a  relief 
block  capable  of  being  printed  upon  an  ordinary  book  or 
newspaper  press.  That  is,  the  lines  or  parts  which 
impress  the  paper  are  left  iD  relief,  while  the  white  parts 
are  cut  out  so  as  to  leave  the  paper  unpriuted.  Process 
relief  blocks  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds — those 
reproduced  from  black  and  white,  or  line  drawings  by 
pen  and  ink,  and  those  in  half-tone,  from  photographs  or 
wash  drawings.  The  simplest  method  of  reproducing 
line  drawings  is  to  transfer  the  drawing  made  on  trans¬ 
fer  paper,  in  the  ordinary  lithographic  manner  (see 
Lithography),  to  the  polished  surface  of  a  zinc  plate — 
zinc  being  used  from  its  cheapness  and  its  ready  solu¬ 
bility  in  etching-acid,  though  copper  is  employed  for 
very  fine  work.  The  transfer  being  made,  the  plate  is 
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moistened  and  the  lines  repeatedly  inked  until  they  are  I 
thickly  covered.  Then  powdered  asphalt  or  similar 
substance  is  dusted  over  the  plate,  which  is  heated  until 
the  asphalt  is  incorporated  w ith  the  ink.  The  hack  and 
edges  of  the  plate  are  varnished  to  protect  them  front 
the  acid,  and  the  plate  is  put  in  an  acid  hath,  where  the 
uncovered  parts  are  eaten  or  etched  away,  leaving  the 
protected  lines  in  relief.  This  process  needs  great  skill, 
the  etching  and  gentle  heating  being  several  times 
repeated,  the  latter  to  protect  the  lines  from  the  acid  by 
causing  the  protecting  material  to  run  down  their  sides, 
but  not  sufficient  to  fill  their  cavities.  The  larger 
white  spaces  are  afterward  generally  cut  deeper  with 
machine  drills,  a  process  which  is  technically  termed 
“routing.”  When  the  subject  to  be  reproduced  is 
one  that  cannot  be  transferred,  as  an  engraving,  pen 
and  ink  drawing,  Ac.,  photography  is  brought  into  play, 
a  process  which  has  the  advantage  that  the  reproduction 
may  he  made  of  any  size  desired,  while  a  drawing  on 
transfer  paper  must  remain  of  the  original  size.  The 
photograph  is  treated  as  for  as  a  photo-lithograph, 
transferred  to  stone,  and  a  re-transfer  taken  to  put  on 
zinc,  when  the  work  is  completed  in  the  manner 
described.  These  several  transfers,  however,  injure  the 
sharpness  of  the  drawing,  and  a  more  direct  method  of 
putting  the  drawing  on  the  zinc  is  preferable.  The 
method  employed  is  based  on  an  interesting  fact  dis¬ 
covered  in  182(1,  by  Nicephore  Niepce,  a  French  chemist. 
He  discovered  that  bitumen,  under  certain  conditions, 
becomes  sensitive  to  light,  the  parts  acted  upon  by  light 
growing  insoluble,  while  the  unaffected  parts  remain 
soluble.  This  discovery  led  to  important  results  in  the 
domain  of  illustration.  Niepce  exposed  a  sheet  of 
metal,  coated  with  bitumen  which  had  been  dissolved  in 
oil  of  lavender,  to  the  sun,  under  a  drawing  on  glass. 
The  parts  unprotected  by  the  lines  of  the  drawing,  and 
in  consequence  acted  upon  by  the  sun,  became  insoluble, 
while  the  protected  portions  remained  soluble.  Oil  of 
lavender  was  now  used  to  wash  away  these  soluble  parts, 
aud  the  metal  below  was  etched  by  an  acid,  leaving  a 
reproduction  of  the  drawing  in  relief.  Many  modern 
processes  are  based  on  this  principle,  other  substances 
having  been  found  to  replace  bitumen  which  are  quicker 
in  action  than  the  latter,  and  ou  the  whole  much  more 
economical  aud  generally  satisfactory. — Zinc  Etching. 
The  method  of  reproducing  line-work  at  present  in 
vogue  may  be  briefly  described,  as  follows :  A  sheet  of 
polished  zinc  is  coated  with  a  thin  solution  of  albumen 
and  bichromate  of  ammonium,  being  thus  sensitized. 
When  dry  it  is  placed  in  a  printing  frame,  in  absolute 
contact  with  the  negative  (prepared  in  the  usual  way) 
of  the  subject  to  be  reproduced.  An  exposure  of  from 
30  seconds  to  3  minutes  in  sunlight  (or  from  4  to  8  min¬ 
utes  in  electric  light)  depending  upon  the  clearness  of 
the  negative,  is  sufficient  to  make  the  print  upon  the 
sensitized  zinc  plate ;  the  effect  of  exposure  being  to 
harden  the  albumen  coating  on  "lines  corresponding  to 
the  clear  lines  in  the  negative,  leaving  the  remainder 
of  the  coating  soluble.  The  next  process  is  to  cover  the 
entire  face  of  the  plate  with  an  even  coating  of  trans¬ 
fer  ink,  using  a  lithographer’s  roller  for  this  purpose. 
The  plate  is  then  put  into  a  bath  of  water  and  its  face 
gently  rubbed  with  a  soft  rag  or  wad  of  cotton.  The 
effect  is  to  develop  the  picture,  the  ink  washing  away 
where  the  albumen  has  continued  soluble,  and  re¬ 
maining  upon  the  lines  that  have  been  acted  upon  by  the 
light  in  the  process  of  printing  and  are  thus  rendered 
insoluble  in  water.  The  plate  is  now  dried  by  heat  in 
an  oven  or  over  a  gas  jet,  and  dusted  with  a  red,  resinous 
powder,  called  dragon’s  blood.  This  powder  adheres  to 
the  inked  lines,  and  is  dusted  off  the  other  portions  of 
the  plate,  which  is  again  heated,  melting  the  powder, 
which  then  hardens  and  protects  the  lines  of  the  picture 
from  the  action  of  the  etching  fluid.  The  plate  next 
goes  into  the  etching  tub,  remaining  for  a  few  minutes, 
under  the  eye  of  a  skilled  operator,  until  the  first 
“  bite  ”  is  finished.  It  is  then  removed,  dried  and  again 
powdered  with  dragon’s  blood,  the  powder  being  brushed 
the  four  ways  of  the  plate  (and  each  time  re-heated),  so 
as  to  protect  all  sides  of  every  line  and  prevent  the  acid 
from  eating  under.  The  etching  process  is  then  re¬ 
peated,  some  classes  of  work  requiring  a  third  and  fourth 
“bite”  to  reach  perfection.  When  etched  to  the 
required  depth,  the  plate  is  routed  and  tacked  upon  a 
block  type-high.  It  is  then  ready  for  the  press.  This 
is  the  most  rapid  process  yet  devised,  it  being  quite  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  excellent  reproductions  within  less  than  an 
hour’s  time — a  feat  frequently  accomplished  for  news¬ 
paper  illustration,  by  means  of  the  electric  arc,  in  the 
wee  hours  of  night. — Gelatine  Processes.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  gelatine  processes,  the  most  usual  of  which  may  be 
described.  In  what  is  known  its  the  sivelled  gelatine  pro¬ 
cess,  a  plate  of  glass,  coated  thinly  with  bichromatized 
gelatine,  is  exposed  under  a  negative  taken  from  a  line 
drawing.  This  is  afterward  soaked  in  cold  water,  when 
the  parts  not  acted  on  by  the  light  swell  up  sufficiently 
to  allow  of  a  cast  in  relief  being  taken.  The  cast  is 
made  in -wax,  and  from  it  a  plaster  of  paris  mould  is 
taken  and  a  stereotype  made.  This  process  yields  a 
very  shallow  plate,  requiring  much  hand  finishing,  and 
has  been  very  little  used  in  recent  years.  The  relief 
gelatine  process — commonly  termed  the  “  wash-out  pro¬ 
cess  ” — is  another  method  once  popular  but  now  prac¬ 
tically  supplanted  by  later  and  better  modes.  In  this  a 
coating  of  bichromatized  gelatine,  about  T'B  of  an  inch 
thick  is  spread  upon  a  glass  plate  having  its  surface  pre¬ 
pared  so  as  to  prevent  sticking.  Portions  of  the  gelatine  J 
film  thus  produced  are  cut  out  and  removed  at  pleasure,  t 
and  upon  them  are  printed  the  negatives.  The  film  is 
“  washed  out  ”  with  hot  water  and  a  brush,  the  hardened 
lines  of  the  picture  remaining  in  relief ;  it  is  then  | 


mounted,  with  shellac,  on  a  thin  zinc  plate  and  electro- 
typed,  ready  for  use.  The  foregoing  are  only  a  few  out 
of  very  many  methods  employed  for  “  direct”  reproduc¬ 
tion,  each  with  some  slight  point  of  difference,  but  all 
founded  on  the  single  principle  of  employing  a  substance 
rendered  insoluble  by  light. 

Half-tone  Process. — The  methods  above  described 
relate  to  line  drawings  or  engravings.  Where  the  pic¬ 
ture  to  be  reproduced  is  a  photograph  from  nature,  or  a 
drawing  made  by  washes  of  black  and  white,  the  prob¬ 
lem  becomes  far  more  difficult  and  delicate.  Intaglio 
plates  made  from  such  originals  have  for  many  years 
been  successfully  produced  (see  Photogravure,  below) ; 
but  the  production  of  relief  blocks  baffled  all  efforts 
until  the  problem  was  at  length  solved  by  Meisenbacli. 
In  a  relief  block  every  part  which  touches  the  paper 
prints  black  and  every  part  which  does  not  touch  it 
remains  white,  a  result  which  rendered  it  next  to 
impossible  to  reproduce  the  gradations  of  tone  from 
light  to  shade  of  such  a  photograph  or  drawing.  What 
was  sought  for  was  some  method  of  breaking  up  the 
gradations  of  shade  into  some  sort  of  grain,  stipple  or 
line,  which  should  be  grouped  closely  in  the  darkest 
parts  and  open  out  as  the  shadows  lessened  in  density, 
gradually  merging  into  the  open  lights.  Numbers  of 
methods  were  devised  and  patented  looking  toward  this 
result,  but  nothing  satisfactory  appeared  until  1882, 
when  Meisenbacli,  of  Munich,  patented  a  method  on 
which  all  the  most  successful  subsequent  methods  are 
based.  This  system,  as  now  developed,  may  be  briefly 
explained :  Two  glass  plates  are  ruled  in  very  fine 
parallel  lines — ranging  from  80  to  200  lines  to  the  inch, 
but  usually  about  133  ;  these  are  joined  to  make  a  double 
plate,  the  lines  on  one  running  at  right  angles  to  those 
on  the  other,  thus  forming  a  glass  “screen  ”  of  fine  mesh. 
In  photographing  the  object  to  be  reproduced,  this 
screen  is  placed  between  the  lens  and  a  sensitized  plate 
in  the  camera,  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the  latter. 
Much  skill  and  judgment  is  required  in  the  placing  of 
the  screen,  a  variation  of  the  hundredth  of  an  inch  in 
distance  or  angle  sometimes  producing  a  noticeable  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  result.  During  exposure  the  operator 
frequently  varies  his  diaphragms  both  in  size  and  shape, 
and  some  very  curious  effects  may  be  produced  thereby. 
For  example,  a  diaphragm  having  a  long  and  narrow 
slot  may  convert  the  dots  of  the  mesh  into  lines:  an 
L-shaped  aperture  may  produce  a  step-like  line  in  place 
of  the  usual  dotted  effect,  Ac.  Most  of  these  special 
results,  however,  are  devoid  of  practical  usefulness  and 
are  produced  chiefly  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  experi¬ 
menters.  The  negative  is  printed  upon  a  plate  of  pol¬ 
ished  copper  upon  which  a  thin,  sensitive  coating  of 
bichromated  glue  has  been  dried.  In  the  printing, 
which  is  done  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  described 
under  zinc  etching,  the  light  passing  through  the  clear 
portions  of  the  negative  hardens  and  renders  insoluble 
in  water  the  corresponding  portions  of  the  glue  coating ; 
while  the  parts  protected  by  the  dark  lines  of  the  nega¬ 
tive  remain  soluble.  The  plate  is  developed  in  water 
and  then  heated,  after  which  it  is  etched  in  a  percliloride 
of  iron  bath.  During  this  process  the  plate,  in  fine 
work,  is  frequently  taken  from  the  bath  and  portions 
of  it  stopped  out  with  asphalt,  the  parts  so  treated  being 
protected  from  further  effects  of  the  acid.  This  pro¬ 
cess  preserves  the  lights  and  shades.  In  most  cases  the 
whole  face  of  the  print  from  a  half-tone  plate  displays 
the  fine-lined  mesh  of  the  screen,  and  may  thus  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  all  other  kinds  of  engravings  and  repro¬ 
ductions;  but  by  the  use  of  diaphragms  of  peculiar 
shapes,  as  before  stated,  and  by  hand-finishing  with  a 
graver,  this  appearance  may  be  considerably  modified. j 
The  half-tone  process  produces  a  shallow  plate,  which 
can  be  successfully  printed  only  on  paper  having  a 
high  and  uniform  finish.  The  process  described  is  that 
now  most  generally  employed.  A  somewhat  different 
one  is  that  patented  by  Mr.  Ives,  of  Philadelphia,  in 
1884,  in  which  a  swelled  gelatine  relief  is  taken  and  a 
plaster  cast  of  this  impressed  with  a  stipple  by  means  of 
an  elastic  stamp,  which  gives  the  operator  great  control 
over  the  effect.  The  cast  is  then  inked  and  an  im¬ 
pression  transferred  to  India-rubber  and  from  that  to 
zinc.  This  process  has  been  much  used  in  the  U.  S. 

- — In  addition  to  these  photo-chemical  methods,  relief 
blocks  are  also  produced  by  several  mechanical  pro¬ 
cesses,  one  (extensively  used  in  the  making  of  maps, 
plans,  diagrams,  Ac.)  consisting  in  the  coating  of  a 
plate  of  polished  brass  with  a  thin  film  of  wax,  through 
which  the  line  are  drawn  with  etching  needles  and 
letters  and  words  stamped  with  type.  Melted  wax  is 
then  added,  which  is  skillfully  prevented  from  running 
into  the  lines  and  letters,  and  from  the  plate  thus 
thickened,  an  electrotype  is  taken.  Maps  of  the  greatest 
beauty  are  made  by  this  method  in  the  U.  S. — The  pro¬ 
cesses  here  described  have  their  limitations,  but  within 
these  limits  are  progressing  with  marked  rapidity,  and 
as  a  means  of  cheaply  and  effectively  illustrating  books 
have  added  enormously  to  the  scope  of  pictorial  embel- 
ishment.  They  have  been  particularly  employed  and 
developed  in  the  U.  S.,  and  to  a  large  extent  in  France 
and  Germany,  but  have  had  a  much  slower  acceptance 
in  Great  Britain.  As  regards  the  Meisenbacli,  or  half¬ 
tone  process,  its  application  is  much  more  limited  than 
that  of  the  reproduction  of  line  drawings,  from  the 
necessarily  shallow  nature  of  the  etching  and  the  care 
with  which  the  blocks  require  to  be  printed.  Photo¬ 
graphs  reproduced  on  a  small  scale  are  apt  to  lose  much 
in  detail  if  the  stipple  be  coarse,  and  to  blur  in  print¬ 
ing  if  it  be  too  fine.  Subsequent  manipulation  of  the 
plate  is  necessary  to  produce  fully  satisfactory  effects. 

Three-color  Process. — Much  success  has  been  at¬ 
tained,  quite  recently,  in  the  fac-simile  reproduction  of  I 


paintings  and  other  color  work  in  the  original  tints  and 
gradations  of  tone.  This  process,  commonly  termed 
“  three-color  work,”  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage, 
the  results  not  yet  being  as  uniform  as  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  insure  its  general  employment.  It  is  done  by 
the  half-tone  method,  and  is  based  upon  the  theory  that 
there  are  but  three  primary  colors — red,  yellow,  and  blue 
— all  other  shades  being  combinations  of  these  colors. 
It  would  follow,  therefore,  that  the  most  gorgeous  paint¬ 
ing,  no  matter  how  many  or  how  varied  its  shades  aud 
tints,  may  be  resolved  into  three  ground  colors  and 
blendings  of  the  same.  This  it  is  sought  to  accomplish 
by  photographing  the  painting  or  other  colored  subject 
through  a  series  of  screens  which  resist  the  passage  of 
the  red,  the  blue,  and  the  yellow  liglit-rays  respectively. 
On  one  negative,  for  example,  will  be  produced  all  the 
blue  lines  and  surfaces;  on  another,  the  red;  and  on 
the  third,  the  yellow.  By  the  use  of  isochromatic 
plates,  all  the  tone-values  are  preserved  in  the  negatives. 
The  latter  are  then  printed  on  copper  by  the  method 
described  under  Half-tone;  and  the  plates  produced 
are  printed  successively,  one  impression  over  another, 
the  yellow  first,  then  the  red  aud  blue.  After  the  third 
impression,  if  the  work  has  been  successfully  done,  the 
printed  sheet  presents  a  fac-simile  of  the  original  design, 
every  tint  and  color  being  reproduced  by  the  blending 
of  the  three  inks.  This  process  has  been  used  since 
about  1891,  both  in  Europe  and  the  U.  S.,  aud  some 
very  handsome  results  have  been  attained ;  but  as  above 
stated,  the  art  has  not  yet  reached  perfection  either  in 
making  the  plates  or  printing  therefrom,  both  of  which 
operations  require  considerable  and  painstaking  skill. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  complete  success  will 
eventually  reward  the  labors  of  the  many  investigators 
now  at  work  on  this  problem. 

Photogravure. — The  intaglio  process  above  men¬ 
tioned  produces  results  of  the  greatest  fineness  and 
beauty,  but  is  so  expensive  as  to  be  limited  in  use  to 
high-class  book  work.  Effects  can  be  produced  rival¬ 
ling  those  of  the  finest  steel  engravings  in  delicacy  and 
beauty.  The  process,  though  applicable  to  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  photographs,  is  more  largely  employed  in 
obtaining  engraving-like  copies  of  celebrated  pictures. 
It  is  so  complete  in  its  results  as  to  indicate  every  touch 
of  the  painter’s  brush,  aud  the  upstanding  ridges  of 
paint  in  the  bolder  touches  are  rigidly  reproduced  in 
the  copy.  In  one  method  of  producing  a  photogravure 
a  gelatine  relief  is  first  obtained  by  exposing  bichro¬ 
mated  gelatine,  under  a  photographic  negative  of  the 
picture,  to  the  action  of  light.  With  the  gelatine  is 
mingled  a  certain  quantity  of  granular  graphite.  The 
resulting  relief  has,  in  consequence,  a  granular  surface, 
and  is  also  a  conductor  of  electricity.  If  the  relief 
plate  be  now  placed  in  an  electrolytic  bath,  a  deposit  of 
copper  can  be  made  upon  it,  and  from  this  copies  on 
paper  can  be  produced  by  the  usual  copperplate  printing 
process.  In  another  method  a  bichromated  gelatine 
print — negative  in  character — is  developed  on  the  pre¬ 
pared  surface  of  a  copper  plate,  which  is  then  acted  upon 
by  a  solution  of  percliloride  of  iron.  This  penetrates 
ttie  gelatine  with  a  rapidity  dependent  upon  its  varying 
thickness  and  attacks  the  copper  below,  which  is  eaten 
away  to  depths  dependent  on  the  shadows  and  lights 
of  the  gelatine  print.  The  plate  is  then  “  steel-faced  ” 
and  printed  in  the  usual  manner.  Other  methods  are 
in  use,  but  a  description  of  these  two  must  suffice. 

Id'll  i<l,  in  Oklahoma,  ♦he  capital  of  Garfield  co.,  on  C., 
K.  I.  A  P.  K.R.,  72  m.  N.  by  E.  of  El  Reno.  Pop.  (1897) 
about  3,200. 

En'nis.  in  Texas,  a  city  of  Ellis  co.,  34  m.  S.  of  Dallas, 
181  m.  N.E.  of  Austin,  is  situated  on  the  IIous.  A  Tex. 
Cent,  and  Tex.  Midl’d  It.  Rs. ;  has  cotton-seed  deposi¬ 
tories,  a  cotton  compress,  a  fruit  cannery,  lumber  mills 
and  railroad  repair  shops.  Pop.  (1890)  2,171. 

Ell'silil^C*.  ( Agric .)  The  term  applied  to  preserved 
succulent  herbage  stored,  without  drying,  in  pits  or 
silos ;  also  to  the  method  of  such  preservation.  This 
method  was  introduced  into  theU.  S.  from  France  about 
1875,  and  has  now  become  more  common  in  the  dairy 
districts  of  this  country  than  in  Europe.  The  E. 
system  is  not  of  modern  origin,  methods  of  preserving 
grain  and  other  perishable  materials  in  earth-pits  hav¬ 
ing  been  practiced  by  the  Egyptians,  Mexicans  and 
American  Indians.  The  method  practiced  in  ancient 
times  was  to  dig  a  pit  in  sandy  soil,  fill,  and  cover 
compactly  with  sand,  so  as  to  make  a  nearly  air-tight 
covering.  Silos  as  formerly  constructed  in  modern 
times  were  simply  dug  in  the  ground  in  a  dry  place, 
the  green  crops  thrown  in,  aud  the  top  covered  with 
boards  on  which  earth  was  thrown.  In  this  way  the 
contents  could  be  kept  for  months  with  little  change. 
There  is,  however,  always  some,  and  often  a  considerable, 
loss  of  the  ensilaged  material,  which  also  at  times 
becomes  acid  or  slightly  mouldy.  Improved  silos  are 
now  made  to  exclude  the  air,  they  being  filled  quickly, 
the  material  weighted  with  stones  or  other  weights  of 
about  250  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  surface,  and  the  top 
made  air-tight.  Thus  protected,  the  contents  will  keep 
indefinitely.  Silos  may  be  variously  constructed  and  of 
various  shapes,  the  circular  being  the  best.  A  cheap 
method  is  to  dig  a  circular  pit  of  some  12  to  20  feet  in 
width  and  as  much  in  depth,  and  protect  the  sides  by  a 
cemented  brick  wall,  packed  behind  with  clay.  The 
pit  at  the  top  should  be  contracted  to  about  half  its  bot¬ 
tom  diameter,  covered  closely  enough  to  exclude  the  air, 
and  have  earth  heaped  upon  the  cover  to  prevent  frost 
leaching  the  contents.  Many  methods  are  employed, 
however,  and  access  to  the  material  is  obtained  in  various 
ways ;  sometimes  by  doors  at  the  side,  sometimes  from 
the  top.  The  substance  is  also  ensilaged  in  various 
conditions,  some  using  it  when  very  immature,  others 
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when  nearly  ripe.  Some  fill  rapidly,  others  slowly; 
some  weight  the  material,  others  cover  simply  with  a 
foot  or  two  of  grass  or  straw.  Of  the  plants  ensilaged, 
Indian  corn  is  now  most  largely  used  in  the  U.  S.  In 
Great  Britain,  where  the  practice  of  E.  has  spread 
rapidly  since  1883,  it  has  been  found  that  E.  may  be 
made  in  stacks  as  well  as  in  silos.  The  percentage  of 
loss  is  greater  in  the  stack,  but  this  is  more  than  coun¬ 
terbalanced  by  the  greater  cheapness  of  the  process. 
Ensilage  consists  of  two  kinds,  “  sweet  ”  and  “  sour,”  the 
latter  being  produced  when  pressure  is  at  once  applied 
and  the  silos  immediately  closed.  By  tilling  without 
packing,  and  deferring  pressure  for  several  days, 
the  temperature  rises  to  from  120°  to  lbO°,  and  the 
bacteria  which  produce  acid  fermentation  seem  to  be 
killed,  since  the  silage  remains  sweet.  Nearly  all  farm 
crops,  except  roots,  may  be  preserved  by  E.,  ami  farm 
animals  generally  eat  both  sweet  and  sour  silage  with 
relish,  while  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  process 
adds  slightly  to  the  feeding  value  of  the  fodder  employed. 
The  word  silage,  a  shortened  form,  is  very  commonly 
used  for  ensilage. 

V. li  t erp rise,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Dickinson 
co.,  6  m.  E.  of  Abilene,  on  A.,  T.  &  S.  F.,  U.  P.,  and  C., 
R.  I.  &  P.  K.  Rs. ;  has  foundry,  machine  shop,  flour 
mill,  brick  vard,  creamery  and  stone-quarries.  Pop. 
(1895)  935. 

En' t (* rprise,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Van  Wert  co.  Pop. 
(1890)  666. 

Enihcisiu.  n.  (Philos.)  The  belief  that  God  is  every¬ 
where  in  nature;  differing  from  Pantheism,  or  Cosmothe- 
ism,  which  holds  that  there  is  no  God  but  the  forces 
and  laws  manifested  in  the  universe. 

Enthuse'.  (This  word,  formerly  regarded  as  slang  or 
at  least  only  colloquial,  seems  to  have  become  fairly 
established  as  a  correct  and  expressive  term.) — v.  a.  To 
render  enthusiastic. 

— v.  n.  To  become  enthusiastic. 

En'trant,  a.  Entering;  admitting. 

— n.  One  who  enters;  a  beginner;  a  neiv  member  of  a 
class,  or  society. 

En'ti'opy,  n.  [Gr.  entropia,  turning  toward.]  ( Physics.) 
In  thermodynamics,  the  constant  transformation  of 
motion  into  heat;  sometimes  called  the  thermodynamic 
function. 

En'velopes,  Manufacture  of.  In  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  envelopes,  now  used  in  such  enormous  multi¬ 
tudes,  though  of  comparatively  recent  introduction,  the 
web  of  paper  is  cut  by  machine-power,  usually  into 
lozenge-  or  diamond-shaped  sheets  of  large  dimensions. 
These  sheets  being  placed  in  convenient  piles,  on  each 
is  placed  a  series  of  dies,  which  are  pressed  down  by 
steam-power  through  the  pile,  cutting  out  a  number  of 
small  sheets,  called  blanks,  of  the  exact  shape  of  the 
envelope  when  opened  out  flat.  Folding  and  gumming 
follow.  These  were  formerly  done  by  hand,  the  girls 
employed  acquiring  wonderful  dexterity;  but  machines 
are  now  employed.  In  these  the  blanks  are  placed  in 
a  pile  on  the  front  of  the  machine,  which  is  self-feeding. 
One  motion  of  the  automatic  feeder  serves  to  lift  the 
blank,  gum  the  bottom  and  the  upper  or  open  flap,  and 
deposit  the  blank  in  an  open  frame.  A  plunger  now 
descends  and  forces  the  blank  through  the  frame  to  a 
door  where  folders  press  down  the  flaps,  but  fasten  only 
the  lower  one.  The  door  is  now  lowered,  and  the 
envelope  let  fall  upon  an  endless  chain,  where  it  is  held 
in  position  by  pins.  It  passes  through  a  drying  process 
while  travelling  on  the  chain,  and  is  delivered  at  the 
other  end  of  the  machine  ready  to  be  packed.  Such  a 
machine  has  a  capacity  of  90  envelopes  per  minute,  or 
over  50,000  in  a  day  of  ten  hours.  This  rapidity  of  pro¬ 
duction  is  necessary,  in  view  of  the  many  millions  of 
them  that  are  annually  consumed. 

Eolith'i**,  a.  [Gr.  eos,  dawn,  and  litltos,  stone.]  ( Geol .) 
Pertaining  to  the  earliest  part  of  the  stone  age. 

Eolo'dion.  or  Eolo'tlicon.  n.  [Lat.  JEolns ;  an¬ 
alogue  to  melodion.]  A  musical  instrument  haviug 
steel  springs  which  are  struck  by  hammers  operated 
from  a  keyboard. 

E'ophoni*. ».  (Aeons.)  An  instrument  for  determining 
by  sound  the  distance  and  direction  of  one  vessel  or 
other  sound-producing  object  from  another  at  night 
or  in  a  fog.  It  consists  of  a  brass  box,  flat  at  top  and 
bottom,  and  concave  on  the  sides.  In  the  center  of 
each  concavity  is  a  projecting  piece  of  brass,  shaped 
like  a  protruding  human  ear.  The  bottom  of  each  ear 
opens  into  a  small  metal  pipe,  to  which  is  attached  a 
length  of  rubber  tubing.  These  tubes  are  attached  to  a 
head-piece,  in  such  a  way  that  when  the  operator  puts 
the  latter  on  his  head  the  end  of  each  of  the  tubes 
comes  opposite  one  of  his  ears.  The  E.  needs  to  be  so 
placed  as  to  command  an  unbroken  space  ahead  and  on 
each  side,  so  as  to  point  to  each  quarter  from  which 
danger  is  likely  to  arise.  The  utility  of  the  instrument 
depends  on  the  comparative  loudness  of  the  sound  which 
it  conveys  to  each  ear.  If,  for  instance,  a  whistle  should 
be  heard  in  a  fog,  the  ordinary  lookout  would  have 
difficulty  in  deciding  from  what  quarter  it  came.  But 
when  the  sound  struck  the  E.,  the  operator  would  per¬ 
haps  hear  it  plainly  with  one  ear  and  faintly  or  not  at 
all  with  the  other.  He  would  know  from  this  from 
which  side  it  came,  and  would  swing  the  E.  around  until 
an  equal  volume  of  sound  reached  the  other  ear.  When 
this  was  attained  he  would  know  that  the  front  end  of 
the  instrument  was  pointing  directly  toward  the  whistle. 
A  few  seconds,  by  any  one  of  good  hearing,  would 
determine  this,  while  the  test  of  distance  would  have 
to  depend  on  the  degree  of  loudness  of  the  sound. 
The  advantage  of  the  head-piece  is  that  it  cuts  off 
noises  aboard  the  vessel,  which  might  confuse  the  oper¬ 
ator,  and  enables  him  to  give  his  whole  attention  to  the 


distant  sound,  whose  strength  is  augmented  by  the 
artificial  ears.  In  various  instances  au  operator  has 
reported  a  distant  sound  with  the  E.  long  before  it  was 
heard  by  persons  on  deck.  Experiments  have  been 
made  with  this  instrument  in  the  interest  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  with  such  success  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  proposes  to  put  it  on  the  revenue  cutters. 
These  experiments  proved  the  instrument  to  be  strik¬ 
ingly  sensitive.  The  ripple  of  oars  was  detected  where 
the  rowers  were  doing  their  best  to  row  silently.  A 
bell-buoy  was  picked  up  in  a  thick  fog  after  being 
located  by  the  E.  at  a  mile’s  distance.  On  one  occasion, 
the  operator  being  blindfolded,  a  tug  was  chased  by  the 
sound  of  its  whistle,  while  twisting  in  every  possible 
way  in  its  course,  and  was  run  down  by  the  E.  In 
practical  operation  the  E.  is  placed  on  top  of  the  pilot 
house  and  the  tubes  brought  dowu  for  use  by  the  pilot 
within. 

Eozo'on,  n,  (Geol.)  The  name  given  in  1864  by  Sir 
William  Dawson,  of  Canada,  to  a  peculiar  formation  in 
the  Archaean  geological  series  of  that  country,  which  he 
assumed  to  be  the  remains  of  an  animal  form,  a  large 
example  of  the  Foraminifera,  which  he  believed  to  have 
grown  in  multitudes  on  the  sea  bottom  of  that  age. 
The  rocks  in  which  it  is  found  lie  below  the  known 
fossil-bearing  beds,  and  he  therefore  looked  upon  it 
as  the  oldest  known  organism,  and  named  it  Eozoiin 
(“  dawn  animal  ”)  Canadense.  Several  prominent  natur¬ 
alists  agreed  with  Dawson  that  this  formation  was  of 
organic  origin,  among  them  the  late  Dr.  Carpenter;  but 
of  late  years  geologists  generally  hold  the  opposite 
view,  and  the  belief  that  it  is  inorganic  is  growing. 
King  and  Rowney  were  the  first  in  Great  Britain  to 
express  this  opinion,  with  which  many  American  geol¬ 
ogists  agreed,  and  this  view  is  now  widely  held  by  min¬ 
eralogists  and  petrologists.  The  structure  of  E.  was 
very  carefully  examined  by  Prof.  Mobins  in  1878,  with 
the  resulting  conclusion  that  it  is  inorganic.  He  shows 
that  the  so-called  “  proper  wall”  or  “  nummuline  layer” 
of  the  supposed  fossil  consists  simply  of  fibrous  calcite. 
Under  the  microscope  there  appear  in  this  fibrous  band 
none  of  the  assumed  “delicate  pores”  or  fine  “vertical 
tubes”  assumed  to  exist,  the  fibres  consisting  of  minute 
four-sided  needle-like  prisms,  lying  close  side  by  side. 
The  seeming  organism  consists  of  concentric  layers  of 
dark-green  serpentine,  its  interstices  filled  with  the 
fibrous  calcite  above  named;  and,  though  in  structure  it 
bears  some  resemblance  to  a  foraminiferous  organism, 
belief  in  its  organic  nature  is  rapidly  disappearing,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  occurs  in  the  Lau- 
rentian  rocks,  at  a  level  far  below  any  other  known 
fossil  form — a  fact  which  adds  greatly  to  the  improb¬ 
ability  of  its  organic  origin  and  requires  indubitable 
evidence  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  theory. 

Eph'or,  n.  [Gr.  epftoras.]  One  of  five  supervising 
magistrates  in  Sparta  and  other  Doric  towns.  They 
were  chosen  by  the  people  and  had  control  even  over 
the  king. 

Ep'ic  Po'etry.  or  The  Epos.  (Lit.)  That  form 
of  extended  poem  which  relates  a  series  of  events  or 
adventures,  usually  of  a  heroic  or  supernatural  char¬ 
acter,  in  language  of  a  dignity  suited  to  the  subject. 
In  the  epic  poem  we  have  the  primitive  form  of  extended 
narrative,  the  precedent  of  the  modern  romance, 
couched  in  that  poetic  language  which  was  the  vehicle 
of  all  important  early  literature,  and  dealing  with  those 
subjects  which  were  most  attractive  to  the  imagination 
of  man  at  an  early  epoch.  With  the  rise  of  the  drama 
and  of  prose  fiction  the  epos  has  gradually  died  out  in 
all  countries,  the  few  later  attempts  to  revive  it  having 
proved  conspicuous  failures.  E.  P.  has  passed  through 
two  stages,  that  of  the  primitive,  naturally-developed 
epos,  and  that  of  the  epos  of  a  literary  age,  artificial  in 
origin  and  character,  though  in  various  instanses  of 
high  merit.  Almost  the  first  in  time,  and  quite  the  first 
in  grade,  of  the  great  epics  is  the  immortal  Iliad  of 
Homer.  Its  successor,  the  Odyssey,  probably  by  the 
same  hand,  stands  Dext  it  in  merit.  These  great  works 
research  has  proved  to  have  been  growths — not  new 
productions.  They  undoubtedly  had  their  origin  in 
earlier  heroic  poems  or  lays,  each  telling  a  single  story, 
a  series  of  which,  relating  to  a  single  event,  were  after¬ 
ward  combined  by  a  master-hand  iuto  the  splendid 
epics  which  stand  as  the  beginning  of  extant  Greek 
literature.  How  many  of  these  odes  existed  in  early 
Greece  it  is  impossible  to  say.  None  of  them  have  been 
preserved  in  their  original  forms.  But  we  have  the  best 
of  reasons  for  believing  that  they  were  devoted  very 
largely  to  the  Trojan  War  and  the  wanderings  of 
Ulysses,  and  that  the  poet  who  is  known  to  us  by  the 
name  of  Homer  selected  from  them  the  best  and  most 
nearly  related  in  incident,  and  wove  these  together  into 
the  two  great  epics  which  survive  under  his  name. 
Some  of  the  odes  employed  may  have  been  written  by 
himself.  At  any  rate  it  is  evident  that  they  were  re¬ 
written  by  him,  and  given  that  noble  poetic  form  which 
has  made  them  the  admiration  of  all  succeeding  ages. — 
Other  primitive  epics.  We  have  said  that  the  Iliad  is  not 
the  earliest  epic.  This  statement  is  made  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  late  research  in  Babylonia  has  discovered, 
among  tlie  remote  monuments  of  Babylonian  literature, 
portions  of  a  very  antique  poem  of  epic  character, 
probably  written  several  thousand  years  before  the 
Iliad.  (See  Babylonian  Literature).  Various  other 
peoples,  in  the  first  literary  periods,  produced  poems  of 
an  epic  scope,  and  very  probably  in  the  same  manner, 
through  a  welding  together  of  antecedent  heroic  lays, 
the  whole  going  to  iudicate  that  this  represents  a 
natural  stage  in  the  outgrowth  of  the  human  mind. 
Egypt  had  its  epic,  detailing,  in  exaggerated  language, 
the  warlike  deeds  of  Raineses  the  Great.  The  imagina¬ 


tive  Hindus  produced  two  voluminous  epics,  the 
Ramayana  and  Mahabkarata,  within  whose  capacious 
scope  nearly  all  the  heroic  and  supernatural  legends  of 
early  India  are  gathered.  Germany  produced  its  great 
national  epic  in  the  Nibelungen  Lied,  the  song  of  the 
Nibelungs,  which  bears  strong  indications  of  having 
developed  out  of  earlier  days.  Some  such  lays  still 
exist,  in  the  ode  of  Gudrun  and  other  ancient  products 
of  the  Germanic  muse.  The  great  Persian  epic  poem, 
the  Shah-Namah,  is  sufficiently  late  in  date  to  permit 
much  of  its  material  to  be  traced  in  antecedent  lore, 
the  author,  Firdousi,  making  no  secret  of  the  sonrees 
of  his  inspiration.  Europe  proved  somewhat  prolific  of 
epic  song  in  ancient  days  of  civilization.  We  have 
already  named  the  epics  of  the  Greeks  and  Germans. 
The  epic  production  of  the  Scandinavian  peoples  exists 
in  the  somewhat  disconnected  legends  of  the  Elder  Edda, 
the  great  reservoir  of  the  mythology  of  the  north. 
France  yields  us  its  epic  in  the  noble  Chanson  de  Roland, 
the  type  of  the  later  prolific  Chansons  de  Geste,  and  Spain 
its  epic  lay  in  the  fine  poem  of  the  Cuid.  Among  the 
Anglo-Saxons  arose  the  poem  of  Beomilf,  a  striking 
example  of  semi-barbaric  narrative  art ;  and  we  may 
fairly  class  among  the  epic  outgrowths  of  mediaeval 
Europe  the  humorous  satire  of  Reynard  the  Pox,  differ¬ 
ing  as  it  does  from  the  heroic  strain  of  the  epics  in 
general.  It  represents  the  epic  development  of  the 
fable,  ami  undoubtedly  grew  out  of  a  series  of  precedent 
lays,  which  represented  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  of 
the  common  people,  as  the  heroic  lays  did  those  of  the 
bards  of  court  and  castle.  From  the  legends  of  the 
Celtic  people  of  Wales  gradually  evolved  the  heroic 
narrative  of  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 
The  Celts  of  Ireland  were  equally  prolific  in  lays,  of 
which  they  had  two  extended  series,  an  ancient  one  clus¬ 
tering  around  the  deeds  of  the  Celtic  hero,  Ouclwlaind, 
and  the  later  series  in  which  Finn  is  the  heroic  figure. 
Those  were  never  condensed  into  epic  form,  though 
a  modern  poet,  Macpherson,  in  his  Ossian,  has  produced 
what  may  fairly  be  entitled  the  epic  of  the  Irish  race. 
One  other  epic  of  primitive  origin  remains  to  name — the 
Kalevala  of  Finland,  produced  also  by  a  modern  poet 
from  a  related  cycle  of  ancient  Finnish  mythological  and 
heroic  lays.  From  a  study  of  all  these  products  of  the 
epic  muse  scholars  have  come  to  one  general  conclusion, 
namely,  that  in  the  days  of  the  early  literary  development 
of  most  or  all  civilized  peoples,  the  poets  of  castle  and 
court  devoted  their  attention  to  the  heroic  and  mytho¬ 
logical  themes  of  their  earlier  history  and  legend, 
singing  these  in  elevated  strains,  developing  and  adding 
fullness  and  dramatic  interest  to  their  events,  and  prob¬ 
ably,  where  some  single  national  hero  towered  above 
others,  ascribing  to  him  floating  incidents  until  a  con¬ 
tinued  and  more  or  less  connected  series  of  events 
clustered  around  a  single  name.  The  next  stage  in  the 
literary  evolution  of  nearly  all  nations  was  for  some 
single  writer  of  ability  to  take  these  various  lays,  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  great  national  hero,  and  weave  them  together 
into  a  single  epic  narrative,  taking  such  liberties  with 
his  originals  as  he  found  desirable  and  as  the  temper 
of  his  audience  would  permit.  Too  much  liberty  could 
not  be  taken,  for  the  people  knew  and  revered  their 
old  lays,  and  were  not  likely  to  approve  of  any  radical 
departure  from  the  ancient  form  of  the  legends  of  their 
land.  These  were  their  religion  as  well  as  their  litera¬ 
ture,  and  heretical  views  were  none  too  safe  for  open 
indulgence  by  their  advocates. — Literary  Epics.  The 
natural  epics  were  followed  in  many  lands  by  a  series 
of  what  may  be  called  literary  epics,  artifical  produc¬ 
tions,  whose  stories,  while  based  still  upon  the  ancient 
legends,  were  worked  over  and  modified  by  their 
authors,  new  imaginary  incidents  being  added,  while 
the  heroic  lay  bore  no  part  in  their  origin.  The  great 
success  of  Homer’s  poems  gave  rise  to  a  number  of  these 
in  early  Greece,  in  whose  productions  others  of  the 
lays  may  have  been  taken  part;  and  to  the  mythologic 
Theogomy  of  Hesiod,  which  often  rises  to  epic  dignity. 
During  the  decline  of  Greek  literature  artificial  epics 
were  somewhat  numerously  produced,  of  which  we  may 
name  the  Argonautica  of  Apollonius  and  the  Thebais  of 
Ant'imachus,  poems  which  the  world  is  quite  willing  to 
let  die.  Rome  was  destitute  of  an  archaic  epic.  The 
native  growth  of  its  literature  was  checked  by  the  in¬ 
trusion  of  the  literature  of  Greece;  and  the  only 
approach  to  a  native  Roman  epic  has  come  to  us  is 
the  history  of  Livj%  in  which  the  heroic  legends  are 
preserved  in  a  racy  prose  that  is  at  times  almost  poetry. 
But  Rome  well  repaid  for  this  lack  of  a  natural  epic  by 
the  production  of  a  literary  one  of  the  first  merit,  the 
JF.neid  of  Virgil,  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  poems. 
This  was  strictly  literary  in  origin.  While  using  older 
materials  freely,  Virgil  changed  them  to  please  him¬ 
self,  formed  his  own  plan,  invented  his  own  incidents, 
and  produced  a  work  as  much  his  own  in  origin  and 
form  as  a  modern  romance  may  be  claimed  as  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  its  author.  Several  subsequent  Roman  epics 
appeared.  Prose  fiction  had  as  yet  made  little  progress, 
and  the  narrative  poem  continued  a  favorite  form  of 
literature.  Principal  among  these  were  the  Pharsala 
of  Lucan,  the  Punica  of  Silvius  Italicus,  and  the  The- 
bais  and  Achilleis  of  Statius,  of  which  the  Pharsala  is 
much  the  ablest  and  best  known.  In  this  world  epic 
poetry  takes  a  new  step  in  its  development.  The 
legendary  heroes  disappear  and  the  recent  wars  of 
Caesar  and  Pompey  form  the  poet’s  theme.  Some  little 
supernatural  machinery  is  introduced,  but  only  to  con¬ 
form  in  some  measure  to  the  epic  ideal,  the  work  being 
in  its  main  elements  a  poetic  transcript  of  recent  his¬ 
tory.  Descending  to  a  later  era  in  the  literary  history 
ef  Italy,  we  meet  with  an  epic  poem  of  extraordinary 
merit,  the  Divina  Commedia  of  Dante,  which,  while 
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framed  and  wrought  by  the  individual  genius  of  the  j 
poet,  may  almost  be  classed  with  the  primitive  epics,  as 
in  it  are  embodied  the  leading  elements  of  what  may 
be  called  the  mediaeval  Christian  mythology.  Italy 
continued  prolific  in  epic  song,  yielding  at  a  later  date  | 
the  heroic  Jerusalem  Liberated  of  Tasso,  the  romantic  I 
Orlando  Furioso  of  Ariosto,  and  the  humorous  ami 
satirical  outgrowth  of  the  epic,  the  Morgante  Maggiore 
of  Pulci  and  the  Orlando  Innamorato  of  Boskrdo.  In 
I  France  the  heroic  song  of  Roland  was  followed  by  an 
extended  series  of  narrative  poems,  the  Chansons  de 
Geste,  not  rising  to  epic  dignity,  and  gradually  sinking 
into  the  prose  romance.  Spain  for  a  while  was  prolific 
in  epics,  of  which  only  the  Araucuna  of  Ercilla  survives 
as  literature,  though  hardly  as  poetry.  Portugal,  on  the 
contrary,  had  the  merit  of  producing  an  epic  of  endur¬ 
ing  fame,  the  Lusiad  of  Camoeus.  Coming  to  England 
we  meet  with  another  epic  of  world-wide  repute,  the 
Paradise  Lost  of  Milton,  in  which  themes  of  historical 
origin  are  departed  from,  the  most  elevated  subject  in 
Christian  sacred  lore  accepted,  and  a  poem  produced  as 
remote  in  its  incidents  from  every  day  life  as  is  the 
Divine  Comedy  of  the  Italian  epic  bard.  With  this 
great  production  the  history  of  the  epic  fairly  ends. 
Later  attempts  to  produce  epic  poems  have  been  made, 
some  of  them  within  our  own  day,  yet  none  of  them 
‘  of  living  worth,  and  none  of  them  wanted  by  the  world, 
which  has  grown  beyond  the  epic  age,  and  now  prefers  i 
its  imaginative  narrative  literature  in  the  form  of  the 
romance  and  the  novel,  and  to  some  extent  in  that  of 
;  the  drama.  The  epic  belongs  to  an  unlettered  age.  It 
was  intended  to  be  recited,  not  read ;  and,  though  it 
survived  into  a  cultivated  period,  it  has  died  out  before 
the  growth  of  prose  fiction  and  the  wide-spread  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  art  of  reading. 

El>i4leill'i(*s.  (Med.)  Diseases  which  appear  at  inter¬ 
vals,  rage  severely  for  a  time  in  a  nation  or  over  a  con¬ 
tinent,  and  then  disappear,  usually  to  return  at  irregular 
periods.  The  epidemic  differ  from  endemic  diseases  in 
that  the  latter  never  quite  disappear,  though  they  vary 
greatly  in  intensity  at  different  times.  Some  of  the 
diseases  which  are  epidemic  in  most  countries,  are 
endemic  in  others.  This  is  the  case  with  cholera,  which 
is  endemic  in  the  Gauges  delta,  where  conditions  favor¬ 
ing  its  appearance  seem  always  present.  Yellow  fever 
also  never  quite  disappears  from  parts  of  South  America. 
Typhoid  fever,  which  is  endemic  in  the  U.  S.,  at  times 
becomes  epidemic;  while  an  epidemic  of  malaria  may 
appear  in  some  locality  where  extensive  alluvial  excava¬ 
tions  have  been  made,  to  disappear  when  these  end  and 
the  locality  is  properly  drained.  Epi  lemic  diseases  may 
also  usually  be  classed  as  infectious,  arising  from  some 
common  general  condition,  and  now  supposed  to  be  due 
to  the  ravages  of  certain  micro-organisms.  Some  of 
these — including  such  as  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria  and 
small-pox— are  also  classed  as  contagious,  or  transmis¬ 
sible  from  one  person  to  another  by  contact.  Others — 
as  typhoid  fever,  malaria  and  cholera — appear  to  be  non- 
contagious,  theirorigin  being  apparently  in  micro-organ¬ 
isms  received  from  water  or  loud,  or  respired  from  the 
air.  Tuberculosis  or  consumption,  an  endemic  disease 
once  thought  uon-infectious,  is  now  believed  to  be  dan¬ 
gerously  infectious,  demanding  the  strictest  measures  of 
sanitation.  As  for  the  most  recent  epidemic,  the  “  grip,” 
which  shows  indications  of  becoming  endemic  in  the 
U.  S„  its  mode  of  communication  is  unknown,  every- 1 
thing  relating  to  its  origiu  and  cause  being  as  yet  an 
unsolved  mystery.  Knowledge  of  the  true  causes  and 
modes  of  dissemination  of  most  E.  has  only  very  recently 
been  attained,  the  former  ideas  concerning  them  having 
proved  unfounded  guesses.  How  best  to  treat  them  was 
equally  unknown,  small-pox  alone  being  treated  by  the 
vaccination  method,  now  proved  so  important  in  diseases 
of  microbic  origin.  The  study  of  E.  is  therefore  closely 
related  to  that  of  the  bacteria,  from  which  has  resulted 
not  only  a  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  a  number  of  the 
most  fatal  diseases,  but  how  to  deal  with  them  by  pre¬ 
ventive  methods ;  a  fact  which  was  signally  illustrated 
during  the  last  outbreak  of  cholera  in  Europe,  which, 
fiercely  as  it  raged  in  certain  localities,  was  prevented 
from  spreading  beyond  those  localities.  Antiseptic 
treatment,  cleauliness,  care  in  regard  to  the  purity  of 
drinking  water,  &c.,  have  almost  extirpated  diseases 
often  severely  epidemic  in  the  past,  such  as  scurvy  and 
small-pox.  in  certain  instances  diseases  have  been 
associated  and  prevailed  simultaneously  as  E.  As  an 
instance  may  be  named  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of 
typhusand  spotted  fevers  on  several  occasions.  In  other 
instances  one  disease  has  followed  another  as  an  epi¬ 
demic,  and  plagues  have  succeeded  each  other  rapidly, 
almost  exterminating  whole  populations.  Instances  of 
this  kind  occurred  in  several  of  the  highly  destructive 
E.  of  past  centuries.  These  desolating  invasions  of 
disease,  which  more  than  once  swept  over  Europe  and 
claimed  their  myriads  of  victims,  owed  their  virulence 
largely  to  the  utter  absence  of  knowledge  of  the  causes 
and  the  proper  treatment  of  such  affections,  and  the 
almost  complete  absence  of  sanitary  precautions.  As  a 
rule  E.  are  most  destructive  on  their  first  appearance, 
perhaps  from  their  sweeping  away  the  more  susceptible 
individuals  In  some  instances,  however,  they  grow 
worse  in  their  later  periods.  There  are  differences  also 
in  the  severity  of  action  of  the  same  disease  in  its  suc¬ 
cessive  appearances,  natural  conditions  perhaps  affecting 
the  special  microbe  involved  and  increasing  or  decreas¬ 
ing  its  virulence.  Again,  certain  diseases  appear  at 
somewhat  regular  intervals.  It  may  be  that  this  is 
partly  due  to  the  possible  fact  that  after  each  visit  the 
survivors  become  immune  to  that  particular  disease ; 
though  this  explanation  is  little  more  than  a  guess,  the 
actual  iuflu  tnces  at  work  being  very  imperfectly  known. 


The  spread  of  E.  takes  place  in  various  ways.  The  I 
microbic  poison  may  be  carried  by  persons  and  directly  | 
communicated  to  others;  may  be  transmitted  in  cloth¬ 
ing,  food  or  other  articles;  and  once  having  entered  a 
country,  may  be  transmitted  through  the  medium  of 
drinking  water  or  the  inhalation  of  air.  In  the  cases  of 
choleraand  typhoid  fever,  water  appears  to  be  the  vehicle 
of  infection;  in  those  of  malaria  and  influenza  or  grip, 
infection  seems  to  be  transmitted  through  the  medium 
of  the  air.  As  regards  the  prevalence  of  E.,  it  may  be 
said  that  within  the  19th  century  their  virulence  and 
the  width  of  their  distribution  have  been  diminished ; 
and  that  some  of  them,  formerly  among  the  most 
destructive,  seem  now  fairly  under  control.  Such  is 
the  case  with  typhus,  cholera  and  small-pox  in  cultivated 
communities,  and  such  promises  to  be  the  case  with 
various  others.  Yellow  fever,  for  instance,  so  destructive 
in  Philadelphia  and  New  York  a  century  ago,  seems  to 
have  been  absolutely  banished  from  those  and  other 
cities  of  the  North.  The  earlier  cause  of  this  growing 
immunity  was  improved  sanitation.  The  later  cause 
of  it  has  been  the  progress  of  bacteriology,  knowledge 
of  preventive  methods, and  the  extension  ofthe  principle 
of  vaccination  to  produce  immunity  in  the  case  of 
various  diseases.  Inoculation  by  the  specially  treated 
microbes  of  a  number  of  diseases  has  proved  highly 
valuable  as  a  preventive;  and  it  may  be  that  in  the 
coming  years  these  E.,  once  so  terrible  and  destructive 
to  mankind,  may  come  almost  completely  under  control. 
Another  influence,  of  a  preventive  kind,  may  also  in  the 
future  be  brought  into  play,  that  of  the  discovery  of  the 
causes  which  render  these  diseases  endemic  in  certain 
localities,  and  the  removal  of  the  causes  by  sanitary  or 
other  methods.  To  do  this  would  certainly  be  of  im¬ 
mense  benefit,  as  drying  up  the  reseivoirs  from  which, 
in  the  past  ages,  those  virulent  plagues  have  so  often 
been  poured  out  on  mankind.  It  may  be  said,  in  con¬ 
clusion,  that  the  term  epidemic  is  not  confined  to  bodily 
disorders.  Curious  E  of  a  mental  or  nervous  origin 
have  from  time  to  time  broken  out  and  made  their 
influence  felt  by  hosts  of  susceptible  persons.  There 
have  been  E.  of  religious  excitement,  such  as  the  danc¬ 
ing  mania  and  the  wild  manifestations  of  the  early 
camp  meeting  in  this  country ;  of  witchcraft,  suicide, 
panic,  the  war  spirit,  and  numerous  other  influences 
which  have  rapidly  affected  almost  an  entire  community, 
and  then  died  away,  leaving  those  attacked  unable  to 
.account  for  theirsevere  and  seemingly  insane  temporary 
possession.  See  Bacteriology  ;  Bubonic  Plague. 

Ep'oiiym.  n  The  name  of  a  mythical  or  historical 
person  from  which  the  name  of  a  country  or  place  is 
derived;  as  Italns,  for  Italy,  &e. 

Ep'silon,  n.  The  fifth  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet, 
equivalent  of  the  short  e  in  English. 

Ep'  worth  League.  (Relig.Soc.)  The  Young  Peoples’ 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  There  had 
been  associations  ot  young  people  attached  to  particular 
churches  long  before  the  founding  of  the  League,  but 
they  were  unrelated  and  independent.  Impressed  with 
the  importance  of  co-operation,  some  of  the  most  vigor¬ 
ous  and  far-sighted  young  men  of  the  church  sought  to 
form  general  organizations,  the  more  successful  of 
which  were  the  Y'oung  Peoples’  Methodist  Alliance 
(organized  in  1883,  and  which  numbered,  at  the  time  it 
was  merged  into  the  E.  L..  410  local  societies  and  17,000 
members),  and  the  Oxford  League,  which  had  received 
the  formal  indorsement  of  the  Ecumenical  Conference 
of  1884,  and  had,  at  the  time  the  E.L.  was  organized, 
about  500  chapters. 

The  E.  L.  was  founded  by  representatives  of  five  such 
societies  who  met  in  Cleveland,  0.,  in  May,  1889.  A 
union  was  effected  on  the  15th  of  that  month.  The 
name  was  the  result  of  a  slip  in  speech  by  which  the 
names  “  Oxford  League”  and  “  Epworth  Hymnal”  were 
confused.  The  constitution  was  a  modification  of  that 
of  tiiat  of  the  Oxford  League.  The  colors  of  the  Young 
Peoples’  Methodist  Alliance— a  white  ribbon  with  a 
scarlet  thread  running  through  it — were  adopted  as  the 
colors  of  the  E.  L.  The  maltese  cross,  which  had  been 
the  badge  of  both  the  Oxford  League  and  the  Young 
Peoples’  Christian  League,  was  adopted  as  the  badge, 
with  the  motto  and  initials  of  the  E.  L.  The  motto  of 
the  Young  Peoples’ Christian  League,  “Look  up — Lift 
up,”  was  made  the  motto  of  the  new  organization. 
John  Wesley’s  words:  “  I  desire  to  form  a  league,  offen¬ 
sive  and  defensive,  with  every  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ,” 
which  had  been  the  motto  of  the  Oxford  League,  and 
the  words  of  Bishop  Simpson :  “  We  live  to  make  our 
Church  a  power  in  the  world,  while  we  live  to  love 
every  other  church  that  exalts  our  Christ,”  were  adopted 
as  sentiments  of  the  E.  L.  Active  members  of  the 
League  were  expected  to  take  the  following  pledge: 

“  I  will  earnestly  seek  for  myself,  and  do  what  I  can  to 
help  others  to  attain,  the  highest  New  Testament  stan¬ 
dard  of  experience  and  life.  I  will  abstain  from  all 
forms  of  worldly  amusement  forbidden  by  the  discipline 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  I  will  attend, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  religious  meetings  of  the  Chapter 
and  the  Church,  and  take  some  active  part  in  them.” 
The  Board  of  Bishops  promptly  and  heartily  expressed 
their  approval  ot  the  new  organization  ;  and  the  ensuing 
general  conference,  which  met  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  in  1892, 
gave  its  formal  sanction  to  the  E.  L..  and  adopted  it  as 
a  part  of  the  regular  economy  of  the  Church.  It 
formed  a  constitution  for  the  League,  with  this  pre¬ 
amble:  “  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  intelligent  and  ! 
vital  piety  among  the  young  people  of  our  churches  i 
and  congregations,  and  in  training  them  in  works  of  ; 
mercy  and  "help,  there  shall  be  an  organization  tinder 
the  authority  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Meth- 

;  odist  Episcopal  Church,”  Ac.  The  growth  of  the  League  | 


has  exceeded  the  expectations  of  its  most  sanguinl 
promoters.  The  latest  statistics  (1897)  show: 

CHAPTERS.  MEMBERS. 

Epworth  League .  16,955  1,200,000 

Junior  League .  5,086  300,000 


Total .  22,041  1,500,000 

All  persons  over  sixteen  can  be  admitted  to  membership 
in  the  E.  L.  Youths  under  sixteen  may  be  enrolled  in 
the  Junior  League,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  a 
superintendent  appointed  by  the  pastor  of  the  local 
church.  Members  of  the  Junior  League  take  the  follow¬ 
ing  pledge:  “I  do  hereby  promise  with  the  help  of 
God,  to  try  always  to  do  right;  to  pray  every  day;  to 
read  every  day  iu  the  Word  of  God;  to  abstain  from 
profane  language,  from  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  from  all 
intoxicating  liquor;  to  attend  the  morning  church 
service,  and  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Junior  E.  L.” 

The  chief  governing  body  ofthe  E.  L.  is  the  Board  of 
Control,  which  meets  twice  during  ihe  interval  between 
the  quadrennial  sessions  of  the  General  Conference.  It 
is  composed  of  fifteen  members  chosen  by  the  Board  of 
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Bishop  of  the  M.  E.  Church  and  President  (1SH7)  of  the 
Epworth  League. 


Bishops,  one  of  whom  must  be  a  bishop,  who  is  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  ot  Control  and  also  of  the  E.  L .,  and 
of  one  member  from  each  of  the  14  General  Conference 
Districts,  to  be  chosen  at  the  General  Conference  by  the 
delegates  of  the  Annual  and  Electoral  Conferences 
comprised  in  the  several  General  Conference  Districts 
respectively.  The  officers  of  the  League  are  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  four  Vice-Presidents  (two  of  whom  must  be  lay¬ 
men)  a  General  Secretary  (whose  office  is  in  Chicago, 
and  w  ho  is  the  executive  officer  of  the  League),  and  a 
Treasurer.  With  the  exception  of  the  President,  they 
are  elected  by  the  Board  of  Control ;  and  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents  must  be  chosen  from  its  ow  n  members.  There  is 
also  a  German  assistant-secretary  and  an  assistant¬ 
secretary  to  labor  among  the  colored  membership  iu 
the  South.  These  officers,  except  the  last  named,  with 
the  editor  of  the  Epworth  Herald  constitute  the  General 
Cabinet,  which  is  entrusted  with  the  powers  of  the 
Board  of  Control  during  the  intervals  (between  its 
sessions. 

The  work  of  the  General  League  and  also  of  the  local 
chapters  is  grouped  into  four  departments,  with  a  vice- 
president  at  the  head  of  each,  namely:  (1)  Of  Spiritual 
Work.  (2)  Of  Mercy  and  Help.  (3)  Literary.  (4) 
Social.  An  annual  series  of  topics  for  the  League’s 
devotional  meetings  is  prepared  by  the  central  office, 
and  also  a  prescribed  reading  course.  The  Epworth 
Herald  is  the  official  organ  of  the  League.  The  consti¬ 
tution  provides  that  the  chapters  shall  be  organized  into 
Presiding  Elders’  District  Leagues,  and  may  also  be 
formed  into  General  Conference  District  Leagues.  Other 
groupings  may  be  arranged  for  the  advantage  of  the 
work,  such  as  Annual  Conference  Leagues,  State 
Leagues,  City  Leagues,  Ac.  The  chapter  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Quarterly  Conference  and  the  pastor. 
The  League  has  spread  into  foreign  lands  where  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  missions.  Leagues 
have  been  organized  in  Mexico,  South  America,  China, 
India,  Japan,  Italy,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Fin¬ 
land  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  An  estimate  according 
to  the  most  reliable  data  at  hand  gave,  for  1896,  in  these 
countries,  429  chapters  with  over  17,000  members. 
Epworth  Leagues  have  also  been  organized  by  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  the  Methodist 
Church  of  Canada.  An  International  Conference  or 
Mass  Convention  of  the  Leagues  is  held  biennially  at 
some  point  in  the  United  States  or  Canada.  These  great 
gatherings  have  been  occasions  of  immense  enthusiasm, 
drawing  the  young  people,  into  closer  sympathy  and 
giving  a  fresh  impulse  to  Christian  work.  Specially 
has  an  increased  zeal  been  manifested  in  the  cause  of 
world-wide  missions,  still  further  stimulated  by  speci¬ 
ally-prepared  literature,  by  giving  prominence  to  the 
subject  at  conventions  and  other  League  gatherings. 
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and  by  a  recent  movement  which  favors  the  addition 
of  a  new  department,  under  a  fifth  vice-president,  to  be 
called  the  Department  of  Christian  Missions. 

While  the  E.  L.  is  a  distinctively  denominational 
young  people’s  society,  it  is  broadly  catholic  in  its  sym¬ 
pathies,  and  seeks  a  federation  with  similar  organiza¬ 
tions  in  promoting  Christian  work  in  general,  in  which 
each  society  shall  preserve  its  identity  and  do  its  special 
work  in  its  own  way. 

Equerry  (c-kw'r'i),  n.  [L.  Lat.  sequariua,  one  who  has 
charge  of  horses ;  equaria,  a  stud  of  horses,  from  Lat. 
earns,  a  horse.  See  Equestrian.]  One  who  has  the 
charge  of  horses ;  specifically  a  term  applied  to  an  officer 
attached  to  the  household  of  a  sovereign  prince,  or  great 
noble,  who  attends  on  horseback  during  visits,  pro¬ 
gresses,  &c.  In  England  the  royal  equerries  hold  second 
rank,  after  the  master  of  the  horses. 

E'rie,  in  Colorado ,  a  post-village  of  Weld  co.,  25  m.  N. 
of  Denver,  on  U.  P.  and  B.  &  M.  R.  Rs.  Rich  coal 
mines  near.  Pop.  (1890)  662. 

E'rie.  in  Kansas,  a  city,  cap.  of  Neosho  co.,  40  m.  S.  W. 
of  Fort  Scott,  on  the  M.,  K.  &  T.,  and  A  ,  T.  &  S.  F.  R.  Rs. ; 
has  saw  and  flour  mills,  a  manufactory  of  furniture  and 
makes  large  shipments  of  grain  and  live  stock.  Pop. 
(1895)  1,225. 

E'l’in,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Houston  co.,  28 
m.  W.  S.  W.  of  Clarksville,  on  L.  &  N.  R.  R. ;  has  flour 
mill,  lumber  and  shingle  mills,  wagon,  stove  and  stave 
factories,  and  machine  shop.  Pop.  (1890)  789. 

Erytli'  roscope,  n.  [Gr.  erythros ,  red,  and  scoped,  to 
6ee.]  (Optics.)  An  optical  instrument  consisting  of 
two  glass  plates,  one  blue  and  one  yellow,  which  so 
absorb  some  rays  and  transmit  others  that  green  leaves 
appear  as  red,  the  effects  of  light  and  shade  remaining. 

Es  calante,  in  Utah,  a  post-village  of  Garfield  co.  Pop. 
(1890)  506. 

Esicaiu'bin.  in  Alabama,  a  S.  county;  area,  972  sq.m. 
Is  intersected  by  the  Conecuh  and  Escambia  rivers,  the 
Cedar  and  other  creeks.  Surface,  nearly  level ;  there 
are  extensive  pine  forests.  Pop.  (1S97)  about  10,000. 
Cap.  Brewton. 

Eseana'ba.  in  Michigan,  a  city,  capital  of  Delta  co.,  on 
Green  Bay,  73  m.  S.  S.  E.  of  Marquette,  on  the  C.  &  N.W. 
R.  R.  Has  several  large  saw  mills,  a  furniture  factory 
and  railroad  machine  shops.  It  claims  to  be  the  largest 
iron  ore  shipping  point  in  the  world,  having  five  exten¬ 
sive  docks,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $1, 500,000,  winch  handle 
annually  over  4,000,000  tons  of  ore.  Pop.  (1894)  8,124. 

Em  iiiiiI i  (b»,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  San  Diego 
co.,  35  m.  N.  of  San  Diego,  on  the  So.  Cal.  R.  R.  Pop. 
(1890)  541. 

Eslt'ri<ljje.  in  K nous,  a  post-village  of  Wabaunsee  co., 
30  m.  W.  S.  W.  ol  Topeka,  on  A.,  T.  &  S.  F.  R.  R.  Pop. 
(1895)  554. 

Esoter'io,  n.  A  believer  in  esoteric  doctrines. 

Esprit  tie  corps  (  s-pri'deh  ki~r'.)  [Fr.]  A  spirit  of 
devotion,  enthusiasm,  sympathy  and  support  animating 
the  members  of  a  society  or  body  of  people. 

Es'quimniix  or  Es'kimo  hog.  A  half-tamed 
variety  which  is  widely  distributed  in  the  Arctic  regions, 
aqd  indispensable  for  drawing  the  sledges  of  the  natives 
and  those  of  the  explorers  of  those  regions.  The  E.  D. 
is  hardy  and  powerful,  much  like  the  well-known 
shepherd’s  dug  in  form,  with  long  hair,  black  and  white. 
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brown,  or  dingy  white.  These  animals  retain  much  of 
the  original  wildness  of  their  wolf  ancestors,  especially 
when  overworked  end  ill  fed,  which  is  a  too  common 
condition.  They  are  subject  to  an  epidemic  that  occasion¬ 
ally  kills  them  in  great  numbers,  to  the  serious  incon¬ 
venience  and  impoverishment  ol  their  owners. 

Es'sex,  in  Iowa,  a  post-town  of  Page  co.,  21  m.  from 
Clarinda,  on  C.,  B.  &  Q.  R-  R-  Pop.  (1890)  564. 

Es'sex ville,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Bay  co., 
2  m.  from  Bay  city ;  has  lumber  mills  and  a  manu¬ 
factory  of  salt.  Pop.  (1897)  about  2,000. 

E'ta.  The  seventh  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  corres¬ 
ponding  to  the  long  e  of  English. 

E'tlior,  The  EuminiFerous.  (Also  spelled 
JEther. )  (Physics.)  A  medium  which  is  believed  to 
pervade  all  space  and  the  interstices  of  all  material 
bodies,  to  possess  extreme  tenuity  and  elasticity',  and 
to  be  that  through  which  light  and  radiant  heat  are 
transmitted,  and  probably  electricity  also,  these  forces 
existing  as  vibrations  or  undulations  of  the  ether.  The 
ether  is  believed  to  be  a  far  rarer  and  more  subtle  sub¬ 
stance  than  ordinary  matter,  to  occupy  all  those  parts 


of  space  which  are  apparently  empty,  and  to  be  contin¬ 
uous  throughout  the  universe;  matter,  on  the  contrary, 
being  largely  confined  to  the  spheres,  and  to  the  widely 
separated  comets  and  meteorites,  the  whole  of  which 
occupy  but  a  minute  fraction  of  the  vast  extent  of 
space.  At  various  times  in  the  history  of  science  the 
hypothesis  of  an  ether  has  been  advanced,  to  satisfy 
certain  seeming  requirements,  or  in  response  to  the 
metaphysical  argument  that  nature  abhors  a  vacuum. 
Ethers  within  ethers  have  been  invented,  sometimes 
filling  space  three  or  four  times  over,  and  usually  with 
little  warrant  for  their  existence,  until  science  became 
distrustful  of  all  hypotheses  of  this  nature,  and  many 
came  to  maintain  that  no  such  agent  existed  in  nature, 
and  that  all  the  phenomena  of  radiation  could  be  ex¬ 
plained  under  the  hypothesis  of  an  extension  of  matter 
throughout  all  space.  The  study  of  the  phenomena  of 
light,  however,  gave  rise  to  a  new  hypothesis  of  an 
ether,  that  distinctively  known  as  the  L.  E.,  whose 
highly  probable  existence  is  now  almost  universally 
conceded  by  physicists.  When  light  travels  through 
air  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  not  trans¬ 
mitted  by  the  particles  of  air,  since  the  vibrations  of 
light  are  transverse,  and  no  gaseous  substance  is  capable 
of  transmitting  transverse  vibrations.  Moreover,  the 
vibrations  of  light  are  millions  of  times  more  rapid 
than  the  normal  vibrations  which  air  transmits — those 
of  sound.  Solid  transparent  bodies,  such  as  glass,  can 
transmit  transverse  vibrations,  but  none  having  such  im¬ 
mense  velocity  as  those  of  light.  If  air  has  this  limi¬ 
tation,  rarefied  air  extended  through  space  would  have 
a  similar  limitation,  with  others  arising  from  its  great 
rarefaction.  There  are,  therefore,  indubitable  argu¬ 
ments  against  the  acceptance  of  matter  as  the  medium 
through  which  light  travels.  It  demands  a  far  rarer 
and  more  homogeneous  medium,  with  properties  dif¬ 
fering  from  those  of  a  gas;  and  this  demand  has  been 
met  by  the  supposition  of  an  ether,  pervading  all  space 
and  permeating  all  bodies,  and  possessed  of  the  proper¬ 
ties  necessary  for  the  transmission  of  radiant  force. 
But,  as  it  is  found  that  the  velocity  of  light  differs  in 
dense  as  compared  with  rare  air,  and  in  different  trans¬ 
parent  solids,  as  indicated  by  the  phenomenon  of  re¬ 
fraction,  it  would  appear  that  these  media  take  some 
part  in  the  propagation  of  light.  It  seems  probable, 
therefore,  that  some  degree  of  connection,  attractive  or 
otherwise,  exists  between  the  particles  of  matter  and 
the  contiguous  ether;  and  that  through  this  connection 
the  vibrations  of  the  ether  are  modified  and  the  speed 
of  light  reduced.  That  electricity  is  also  a  phenomenon 
of  the  ether  is  a  theory  which  is  now  generally  accepted 
by  electricians.  It  was  originally  advanced  by  Clerk 
Maxwell,  and  has  been  proved  by  the  interesting  ex¬ 
periments  of  Hertz. — Physical  Constitution  of  the  Ether. 
The  next  question  which  arises  is  the  vital  one:  What 
is  the  constitution  of  the  ether?  in  what  respects  does 
it  differ  from  matter?  We  know  that  it  transmits 
transverse  vibrations  to  vast  distances  with  no  apparent 
loss  of  energy.  This,  i.  .s  affirmed,  could  not  be  per¬ 
formed  by  a  gas,  the  continual  change  of  place  of  whose 
molecules  would  soon  dissipate  the  energy.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  claimed  that  the  ether  must  be  in  a  condition  re¬ 
sembling  that  of  solid  matter,  yet  with  such  slight 
connection  between  its  pai  tides  that  it  offers  no  obstruc¬ 
tion  to  the  movement  of  the  spheres  of  space.  Some 
maintain  that  it  is  molecular  in  constitution,  otters 
that  it  is  a  continuous  medium,  completely  occupying 
space  and  leaving  no  pores  or  cavities.  Other  theories 
have  been  advanced,  none  of  which  are  satisfactorily 
proved  ;  but  whatever  be  the  constitution  of  ether,  its 
existence  seems  nei  essarv  fur  the  performance  of  work 
which  lies  beyond  the  powers  of  matter.  In  the  w<  rds 
of  one  of  its  leading  advocates:  “There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  interplanetary  and  interstellar  spaces 
are  not  empty, but  are  occupied  by  a  material  substance 
or  body,  which  is  certainly  the  largest,  and  probably  the 
most  uniform,  body  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.” 
— Halations  of  Ether  and  Matter.  A  very  interesting 
question  arises  in  this  connection  :  What  are  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  ether  and  matter?  Are  they  distinct  and 
separate  forms  of  substance,  or  does  some  intimate  rela¬ 
tion  exist  between  them?  The  opinion  is  undoubtedly 
growing  that  their  relation  is  very  intimate,  that  matter 
is  an  outgrowth  of  ether,  and  that  there  is  but  one 
substance  in  the  universe,  though  this  substance  is 
capable  of  aggregation  into  numerous  forms.  The 
molecules  of  bodies,  the  solid  masses  of  the  spheres, 
represent  increasing  degrees  of  this  aggregation,  the 
first  stage  of  which  is  the  atom  of  matter.  This  the¬ 
ory  was  first  advanced  in  a  definite  form  by  Sir  William 
Thomson,  in  his  hypothesis  of  the  vortex  atom.  He 
maintained  that  the  atom  of  matter  is  a  mil  ute  aggre¬ 
gation  of  ether,  formed  into  a  vortex  like  that  of  the 
familiar  smoke-ring,  and  incapable  either  of  dissipation 
or  of  new  formation.  This  theory  has  many  difficulties 
to  explain.  Friction  would  quickly  destroy  the  vortices, 
and  therefore  ether  must  be  destitute  of  friction;  and 
gravitation  cannot  be  due  to  attraction,  blit  must  have 
some  other  originating  cause.  The  attempt  to  adduce 
a  sufficient  cause  has  so  far  been  an  absolute  failure, 
and  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  vortex  atom  theory  can  be 
sustained.  But  if  either  be  credited  with  attractive 
properties,  however  slight,  it  is  quite  possible  that  this 
attraction  may  give  rise  to  condensed  and  coherent 
aggregates,  of  exceeding  minuteness  and  large  powers 
of  self-maintenance.  Such  aggregates,  perhaps  owing 
their  form  and  self-sustaining  power  to  some  internal 
conditions  of  motion,  would  constitute  the  atoms  of 
matter,  differing  from  the  vortex  atom  in  being  capable 
of  dissipation  and  reformation,  and  also  in  needing  no 
invention  of  hypothetical  conditions  for  their  main¬ 


tenance  ;  this  requiring  only  the  known  principle  of 
attraction,  which  can  readily  be  supposed  to  make  its 
force  felt  between  the  most  minute  particles  of  substauce 
in  the  universe. 

Et Imo^'rapliy  and  Ettinol'ojfy.  These  two 
branches  of  science  are  sections  of  the  general  si  ience  of 
anthropology,  or  the  natural  history'  of  mankind,  of 
which  archseology  (q.  v.)  constitutes  a  third  section. 
Ethnography  deals  with  races  and  their  divisions  into 
hordes,  tribes,  clans,  &c.,  their  particular  institutions 
and  customs,  especially  in  their  savage  state.  Ethnol¬ 
ogy  deals  with  customs,  institutions,  superstitious  and 
the  like,  which,  though  widely  scattered,  have  some 
common  basis  or  significance.  Under  ethnography  may 
be  classed  the  division  of  man  into  races  and  the  distri¬ 
bution  and  characteristics  of  each  race.  It  is  not 
proposed  to  name  here  the  various  systems  of  race  dis¬ 
tinction  that  have  been  made,  they  being  too  various 
and  contradictory  to  be  of  any  special  advantage  to  our 
subject.  Wre  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  a  few 
words  upon  the  general  result  of  race  study.  It  will 
suffice  to  say  that  two  broad  divisions  of  mankind  early 
presented  themselves,  those  of  the  whites  and  the  blacks, 
the  latter  distinguished  from  the  former  by  other  peculi¬ 
arities  in  addition  to  that  of  color.  The  whites  again 
have  several  marked  divisions,  the  most  obvious  being 
into  the  Mongoloid  and  Caucasian  races,  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  marked  differences  of  form  and 
feature.  The  American  aborigines  have  Mongoloid 
characteristics,  and  differences  of  opinion  exist  regarding 
their  race  relations.  As  regards  the  Caucasian  race,  it 
has  been  variously  subdivided :  on  the  basis  of  philology, 
into  the  Aryans  and  Semites;  and  on  the  basis  of  com¬ 
plexion  aud  some  other  distinctions,  into  the  dark  and 
blond  races,  the  peoples  respectively  of  the  south  and 
the  north  of  Europe.  Recent  research  in  Africa  has 
distinguished  a  marked  subdivision  of  the  black  race, 
in  widely  extended  tribes  of  dwarfish  people,  who  may 
fairly  be  set  aside  as  a  distinct  race.  Some  look  upon 
the  Austialian  natives  also  as  a  separate  race,  while 
others  regard  them  as  the  result  of  a  mixture  of 
races.  This  race  mingling  has  gone  on  somewhat 
actively  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  and  has  blurred  the 
lines  of  distinction  of  the  seveial  original  races,  render¬ 
ing  it  frequently  difficult  to  trace  the  affiliations  of  a 
tribe  or  people.  The  st  udy  of  the  ethnology  of  mankind 
leads  us  into  a  broad  series  of  considerations,  including 
such  diverse  topics  as  food;  weapons,  tools,  and  imple¬ 
ments  ;  shelter  aud  clothing ;  domestic  and  public  fires  ; 
barter  aud  trade;  and  various  other  subjects  belonging 
to  the  individual  and  social  life  of  man. — Food.  In  the 
domain  of  food-getting,  man  has  passed  through  four 
great  phases,  or  steps  of  progress — those  of  hunting  and 
fishing;  sheep  and  cattle  tending ;  agriculture,  and  gen¬ 
eral  industry,  which  is,  in  its  ba-is.  simply  a  means  of 
obtaining  food.  The  whole  series  has  converged  toward 
one  general  result,  the  getting  of  more  and  better  food 
for  every  man.  As  an  example  of  the  result,  it  has  been 
calculated  that  the  hunting  tribes  of  American  Indians 
required  D75  square  miles  for  the  support  of  each  person. 
At  that  rate  all  Europe  could  feed  but  two  millions. 
—  Weapons  and  Tools.  Ethnological  research  has  been 
largely  devoted  to  this  subject,  and  vast  collections  of 
the  tools  and  weapons  used  by  primitive  man  have  been 
made,  while  new  research  is  constantly  adding  to  their 
number.  The  use  of  implements,  like  the  production 
of  food,  has  had  its  regular  stages  of  development.  At 
first,  doubtless,  wood,  bones  and  stones  in  their  natural 
state  were  used,  this  stage  having  left  no  recognizable 
traces  Then  roughly  chipped  stones  came  into  use, 
followed  in  succession  by  polished  stones,  by  copper, 
bronze,  iton,  and  steel.  The  multitude  and  diversity  <  f 
the  objects  thus  produced  are  enormous,  and  testily 
strongly  to  the  ingenuity  of  man. — Shelter  aud  Clothing. 
Both  these  sections  of  human  art  have  had  their  long 
development,  shelter,  beginning  w  ith  the  overhanging 
rock  and  the  cave,  aud  extending  to  earth  excavate  ns, 
wind-breaks,  huts  of  a  vast  variety  of  forms,  log  and 
board  houses,  brick  and  stone  habitations,  has  ended  in 
huge  fire-proof  elections  of  iron  and  stone.  In  this 
course  it  has  left  a  host  of  edifices  of  striking  character, 
superb  temples  and  palaces,  pyramids  and  rock-hewn 
tombs  as  places  of  shelter  for  the  dead,  and  cyclopean 
edifices  in  which  early -man  sought  to  astonish  future 
ages  by  bis  power  of  lifting  heavy  weights.  The  develop¬ 
ment  if  clothing,  beginning  with  the  undressed  hides 
of  animals,  the  inner  bark  of  trees,  &c.,  advanced  to 
dressed  hides  and  to  textile  fabrics,  the  preparation  of 
which  has  become  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  man¬ 
kind;  more  workmen  and  factories,  perhaps,  being 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  materials  for  human 
clothing  than  in  any  other  branch  of  industry  that  can 
be  named.  The  manufacture  of  furniture  for  houses 
and  of  ornaments  for  mankind  has  had  a  like  long  and 
interesting  development,  passing  through  the  rudest 
primitive  stages  to  the  highly  developed  conditions  of 
the  present  da.v. — Fire.  One  of  the  most  important 
topics  connected  with  the  ethnological  development  of 
mankind  is  that  of  fire.  When  this  almost  indispens¬ 
able  agent  of  human  progress  first  came  into  use  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  Evidences  ol  its  use  may  be  found  at 
a  remote  epoch,  aud  probably  the  first  emigration  of 
mankind  from  the  tropics  into  the  colder  zones  was 
rendered  possible  by  the  discovery  of  this  useful  agent. 
Some  architects  maintain  that  the  first  artificial  erec¬ 
tions  of  men  were  not  intended  for  dwellings,  but  as 
hearth-places  protected  by  reeds,  bushes,  or  other 
shelters  against  wind  and  rain.  These  were  the  public 
fires  of  the  clan,  used  by  all  its  members.  Only  in  later 
times  each  family  obtained  a  fire-place  of  its  ow  n,  and  the 
separate  habitation  and  domestic  fire  came  into  use 
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That  man  early  worshipped  fire  may  be  well  conceived, 
in  view  of  the  seemingly  magical  character  and  high 
utility  of  this  natural  agent  of  mankind ;  and  the  theory 
seems  acceptable  that  the  public  hearth  became  looked 
upon  as  the  abode  of  the  fire-god,  and  that  from  it  as  a 
model  the  dwellings  of  the  priests,  and  later  of  the 
kings  and  chiefs  developed — fire  perhaps  being  looked 
upon  as  a  holy  possession,  and  only  slowly  growing 
common.  The  domestic  hearth  was  long  the  altar  of 
the  fire-god,  while  the  worship  of  fire  developed  into 
the  national  religion  of  the  Persians,  and  a  sacred  and 
undying  fire  was  maintained  in  the  temples  of  many 
peoples.— Harter  and  Industry.  The  exchange  of  goods 
is  am  mg  the  earliest  of  human  customs,  the  personal 
possessions  of  individuals  being  the  first  objects  ex¬ 
changed,  and  then  objects  being  made  for  the  express 
purpose  of  barter.  This  was  followed  by  exchange 
between  tribes,  and  the  carriage  of  manufactured  arti¬ 
cles  to  long  distances  for  exchange.  We  find  evidences 
of  this  in  the  discovery  of  Florida  sea-shells  in  the 
mounds  of  the  Ohio  valley,  of  the  tin  of  Britain  in  West¬ 
ern  Asia,  and  of  many  other  substances  far  from  their 
place  of  origin.  Thus  barter  developed  into  commerce, 
and  the  latter  gave  rise  to  productive  industry,  which 
grew  steadily  more  active  and  varied  as  the  wants  of 
man  increased,  ending  in  the  greatly  varied  and  ener¬ 
getic  industries  of  the  present  day.  From  commerce 
again  arose  emigration,  the  merchants  being  the  first 
travelers,  and  mercantile  caravans  being  alone  accept¬ 
able  visitants  of  foreign  tribes.  Through  this  agency 
and  that  of  war  the  dissemination  of  mankind  and  the 
mingling  of  races  have  largely  taken  place. — Family 
development.  Another  important  section  of  the  subject 
of  ethnology  is  that  of  the  development  of  the  family, 
which  is  one  to  which  ethnologists  have  given  wide 
study.  It  is  still  clouded  in  mystery,  although  many 
interesting  facts  have  been  gathered.  As  regards  the 
sexual  relations  of  primitive  man,  a  diversity  of 
opinions  exist,  some  maintaining  that  it  was  one  of 
promiscuity,  the  females  and  children  being  the  com¬ 
mon  property  of  the  males  of  the  tribes.  Others  deny 
this,  and  it  must  be  said  that  there  are  no  facts  in  the 
institutions  of  existing  savages  to  sustain  it.  The  polit¬ 
ical  institution  of  female  descent,  or  the  tracing  of 
descent  through  mothers  only,  is  an  undoubted  result 
of  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  paternal  ancestry  was 
difficult  to  determine,  and  the  mother  was  the  only 
parent  who  could  be  surely  known.  The  tracing  of 
descent  through  the  male  is  of  far  later  origin,  and 
probably  only  began  after  the  institution  of  monoga¬ 
mous  marriage  was  fully  developed  and  it  became  easy 
to  determine  the  paternity  of  a  child.  From  the  family 
arose  the  gens,  a  group  of  related  families  dwelling 
together  in  village  life.  From  this  again  arose  the 
horde,  the  tribe,  the  nation,  successively  wider  groups 
of  families.  The  patriarchal  group  apparently  had  its 
origin  in  the  habits  of  the  herding  tribes  of  Asia,  and 
led  to  the  establishment  of  polygamy,  a  widespread 
Asiatic  marriage  institution. — Numerous  other  subjects 
relating  to  the  development  of  maukind  might  be  dwelt 
upon,  if  space  would  permit ;  such  as  those  of  the  growth 
of  chief  hood  and  kingship,  the  recognition  of  property 
rights,  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  much  in 
relation  to  the  development  of  language,  literature,  and 
the  arts,  all  of  which  form  parts  of  the  science  of 
ethnology.  The  development  of  religions  also  forms  an 
important  section  of  this  wide-spread  science,  and  might 
be  traced  from  its  early  rude  forms  to  the  exalted  relig¬ 
ious  ideals  now  entertained.  But  as  all  these  subjects 
are  considered  elsewhere  in  this  work,  they  may  be 
passed  over  with  simple  mention  here,  as  examples  of  the 
numerous  topics  which  ethnological  science  embraces. 

E'tlios,  n.  [Gr.]  The  spirit  or  disposition  character¬ 
izing  a  people  or  community,  as  seen  in  their  habits, 
tastes,  &c. — The  inherent  quality  of  a  work  of  art,  period 
of  literature,  &c.,  as  opposed  to  what  is  incidental  or 
transient. 

Eto'nian,  a.  Pertaining  to  Eton,  or  Eton  College,  in 
England. 

• — n.  A  student  or  graduate  of  Eton  College. 

Etow'ah,  in  Alabama,  a  N.  E.  co.;  area,  510  sq.  m.  It 
is  intersected  by  the  Coosa  river,  and  also  drained  by 
Wills  and  other  creeks.  Mountainous  and  heavily 
wooded ;  soil,  fertile.  Cop.  Gadsden.  Pop.  (1897)  about 
30,000. 

Et'tricks,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Chesterfield  co., 
14  miles  S.E.  of  Chesterfield.  Pop.  (1890)  991. 

Eu'ehites,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  euchomai,  to  pray.]  A  sect  of 
Christians  arising  near  the  end  of  the  4th  century, 
whose  characteristic  belief  was  that  there  dwelt  in  man 
a  demon  which  could  only  be  expelled  by  prayer  and 
singing. 

Euhe'merisin,  n.  The  rationalistic  system  of  Euhe- 
merus,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great  and  his  immediate  successors,  who  denied 
the  existence  of  divine  beings,  and  represented  the 
classic  gods  as  nothing  more  than  deified  heroes 

Eli [>!i ros  y  m*.  ».  [Gr.]  (Myth.)  One  of  the  three 

Graces,  who  presided  over  the  influences  that  make  life 
cheerful. 

Enre'ka,  in  Nevada,  a  N.  cen.  co. ;  area,  4,150  sq.  miles. 
The  surface  is  partly  mountainous,  and  there  are  rich 
mines  of  silver  and  lead.  The  soil  requires  irrigation 
to  render  it  fertile.  Cap.  Eureka.  Pop.  (1890)  3,275. 

— A  city  of  Eureka  co.,  85  miles  E.  of  Austin,  on  Eureka 
&  Palisade  R.  R. ;  has  rich  mines  of  silver  and  lead,  and 
smelting  and  refining  works.  Pop.  (1890)  1,609. 

Eni'Pka.  in  South  Dakota,  a  post-village  of  McPherson 
co.,  26  miles  N.  W.  of  Roscoe,  on  C.,  M.  &  St.  P.  R.  R. ;  is 
shipping  point  of  a  grain-raising  region.  Pop.  (1895) 
1.006. 


Eureka,  in  Utah,  a  post-town  of  Juab  co.,  85  miles  S. 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  on  U.  P.  and  R.  G.  West.  R.  Rs.  Has 
reduction  works  and  quartz  mills.  Mines  of  gold, 
silver,  lead,  and  copper  abound  in  the  vicinity.  Pop. 
(1895)  1,908. 

Eureka  Spring's,  in  Arkansas,  a  city,  cap.  of  Carroll 
co.,  85  miles  S.W.  of  Springfield,  Mo.,  on  Eureka  Springs 
R.  R. ;  has  about  50  mineral  springs  of  excellent  cura¬ 
tive  powers;  ships  livestock,  and  mineral  waters.  Pop. 
(1890)  3,706. 

Euse'bius,  ok  Emesa,  born  at  Edessa  near  the  begin- 
niugof  the  4tli  century.  One  of  his  brothers  was  Eusebius 
of  Ctesarea,  with  whom  he  studied  theology,  and  he 
took  philosophy  and  science  at  Alexandria.  His  learn¬ 
ing  and  eloquence  led  to  his  being  chosen  to  succeed 
Athanasius  as  bishop  of  Alexandria;  but  he  declined 
the  appointment,  and  accepted  the  bishopric  of  Emesa. 
His  reputation  as  an  astrologer  led  the  people  to  oppose 
his  settlement,  and  he  soon  resigned,  retiring  to  Antioch, 
where  he  died  in  360. 

Euse'bius,  of  Nicomf.dia,  contemparary  with  Euse¬ 
bius  Pamphili,  and  apparently  by  some  confounded 
with  him.  He  was  related  on  his  mother’s  side  to  the 
Emperor  Julian  and  became  his  tutor.  He  was  first 
bishop  of  Berytus  (now  Beyrout)  in  Phoenicia,  and 
then  of  Nicomedia.  He  espoused  the  Arian  cause  and 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Emperor  Constantine, 
by  whom  he  was  banished  temporarily  from  his  see,  but 
was  restored  to  favor  through  the  influence  of  the  em¬ 
peror’s  sister,  Constantia ;  was  selected  to  administer 
baptism  to  him  in  his  last  illness,  and  was  made  patri¬ 
arch  of  Constantinople.  At  the  Council  of  Nice  he 
opposed  the  insertion  of  the  Hotnoousian  Clause,  but 
signed  the  creed.  He,  however,  defended  Arians  to  the 
last,  and  is  considered  a  leader  of  the  Arians,  so  that 
the  term  Eusebian  denotes  a  follower  of  that  party.  He 
died  in  the  year  342. 

Elista' t Ilian,  a.  Pertaining  to  Eustathius. 

— n.  A  follower  of  any  one  of  the  early  bishops  named 
Eustathius. 

Eusta't bills,  bishop  of  Sebaste  in  Pontus,  a  semi- 
Arian  and  extreme  advocate  of  asceticism,  who  went 
the  length  of  prohibiting  marriage,  and  introduced 
monasticism  into  Pontus.  He  was  deposed  by  the 
Council  of  Melitena,  A.  D.  357,  and  that  of  Neo-Caesarea 
in  358,  and  his  followers  were  condemned  by  that  of 
Nicopolis  in  372. 

Mustn't  li i  us.  native  of  Constantinople,  who  flourished 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  12th  century  and  was  accounted 
the  most  learned  man  of  his  day.  He  was  successively 
monk,  teacher,  bishop,  and  finally  archbishop  of  Thes- 
salonica.  He  is  the  author  of  various  religious  works 
and  of  a  commentary  on  Dionysius,  the  geographer. 
But  hie  most  important  work  is  his  Commentary  on  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer.  His  death  occurred  some¬ 
time  about  1194,  and  funeral  orations  in  his  honor  are 
still  in  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  library. 

Eusta'tliius,  St.,  bishop  of  Berea;  for  his  zeal 
against  the  Arians,  promoted  by  the  Council  of  Nice, 
in  325,  to  be  patriarch  of  Antioch.  A  convention  of 
Arians  in  330  had  him  deposed  on  a  charge  of  Sabel- 
lianism  and  of  uufaitfulness  to  his  vows  of  celibacy. 
He  was  banished  to  Thrace  and  died  there  in  360. 

Eutrop'ic.  a.  [Gr.  eutropos.]  (Hot.)  Turning  to  the 
right,  or  dextrorse;  said  of  a  twining  plant,  as  the 
morning-glory. 

Evang-el'ical,  a.  ( Eccles.)  In  a  special  sense,  earnest 
for  gospel  truth  ;  spiritually  minded,  and  not  merely 
orthodox. — Pertaining  to  an  evangelist,  or  revivalist,  as 
evangelical  work  or  preaching ;  but  in  this  sense  evan¬ 
gelistic  is  more  common. 

— n.  One  who  holds  to  evangelical  doctrines;  an  adher¬ 
ent  of  an  evangelical  church. 

Evan'gel  ist.  n.  A  traveling  preacher  or  revivalist. 

Evan$;'elis'tic,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  evangelist  or 
revival  work. 

Ev'ans.  in  Iowa,  a  post-town  of  Mahaska  co.  Pop. 
( 18901  609. 

Evap'oratiug-  <’oue.  n.  An  evaporator  for  syrup, 
consisting  of  an  inverted  cone  with  double  walls  be¬ 
tween  which  steam  is  admitted.  The  saccharin  solution 
running  in  a  thin  film  over  the  inner  surface  is  heated 
by  the  steam  beneath. 

Evaporating-  Ftir'nace,  n.  The  furnace  of  a 
boiler  for  cane-juice,  syrup,  brine,  Ac. 

Evaporation  Gauge,  n.  A  graduated  glass  meas¬ 
ure  with  wire-gauze  to  prevent  access  of  insects,  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  ratio  of  evaporation  in  a  given  exposure. 

Evap'orator.  n.  An  apparatus  for  drying  fruits,  or 
for  condensing  vegetable  juices  or  other  liquids.  An  E. 
which  drives  off  only  a  part  of  the  aqueous  fluid  is 
called  a,  condenser;  one  that  boils  in  (partial)  vacuo  is 
called  a  vacuum-pan. 

Ev'art.  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Osceola  co.,  76 
miles  W.N.W.  of  East  Saginaw,  on  F.  &  P.  M.  R.  R. ; 
has  foundries,  machine  shops,  and  shingle  mills.  Pop. 
(1894)  1,317. 

Evening-primrose.  n.  (Bot.)  An  erect  biennial 
herb  ( Oenothera  biennis),  commonly  cultivated  for  its 
flowers,  of  a  pale,  yellow  color,  that  open  about  sunset. 

Evening'  Star,  n.  Any  one  of  the  planets  that  may 
be  seen  at  certain  seasons  just  above  the  horizon  in  the 
early  evening;  especially  Venus,  on  account  of  its 
brightness  and  beauty.  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn  are, 
at  various  times,  the  other  evening  stars. 

Ev'erett,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Bedford 
co.,  8  m.  E.  of  Bedford,  on  H.  &  B.  T.  R.  R. ;  has  furnace, 
foundry,  glass-factory,  tanneries  and  planing  mills. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  2,000. 

Ev'erson,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post- village  of  Fayette 
co.,  25  m.  H.E.  of  Uniontown.  Pop.  (1890)  905. 


Evolu'tion,  n.  An  unrolling  or  unfolding;  the  nami 
given  to  the  recent  theory  that  all  existing  conditions 
of  life  and  matter  have  evolved  from  earlier,  more  simpli¬ 
fied  conditions,  and  that  throughout  the  whole  history 
of  the  universe  this  unfolding  has  gone  on,  until  from 
an  original  simple  and  uuiform  state  of  matter  the 
existing  complex  and  multiform  state  has  arisen.  The 
theory  of  E.  holds  that  all  this  change  has  been  a  result 
of  the  continuous  operation  of  natural  law,  acting  upon 
the  substances  and  through  the  forces  of  nature,  and 
without  intelligent  interference  at  any  point.  As 
regards  the  possibility  of  intelligent  supervision,  held 
by  many  who  accept  the  general  doctrine  of  E„  the 
leading  upholders  of  the  theory  do  not  concern  them¬ 
selves,  confining  their  attention  to  the  physical  aspects 
of  the  theory  and  avoiding  any  statement  concerning 
its  metaphysical  aspects.  E.  has  been  considered  from 
two  points  of  view.  In  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  its 
advocates  only  its  biological  conditions  are  taken  into 
account,  the  theory  promulgated  by  Darwin  and  main¬ 
tained  by  his  large  following  of  scientists  that  the  whole 
process  of  life  has  been  one  of  unfoldment,  each  species 
of  animal  and  plant  arising  through  development  from 
some  preceding  species,  and  the  whole  broad  sum  of 
organic  life  as  now  existing  being  the  result  of  a  direct 
growth  from  the  minute  forms  and  simplified  conditions 
of  the  earliest  life.  The  other  scientific  view  is  from  a 
broader  standpoint,  and  takes  in  all  nature,  organic  and 
inorganic,  material  and  mental,  applying  the  doctrine 
of  E.  to  the  total  development  of  the  universe.  This 
doctrine  has  been  advanced,  with  greater  or  less  clear¬ 
ness,  by  philosophers  from  the  days  of  early  Greece  to 
the  present  day,  and  is  the  basis  of  the  great  woik  of 
Herbert  Spencer,  whose  system  of  philosophy  is  essen¬ 
tially  one  of  E.,  he  ascribing  the  whole  outgrowth  of 
the  universe  to  the  action  on  matter  of  laws  and  forces, 
and  finding  the  whole  intricate  problem  very  largely 
explicable  on  this  general  principle. — Creation  and  Ema¬ 
nation.  There  are  two  other  theories  of  the  universe, 
far  older  and  more  widely  accepted  than  that  of  E. — the 
creation  and  emanation  theories.  While  belief  in  E.  in 
the  past  was  confined  to  the  small  band  of  philosophers, 
the  other  views  were  accepted  by  the  priesthood  and 
people  in  general ;  and  though  E.  is  now  the  doctrine 
held  by  a  wide  circle  of  scientists  and  others  who  dwell 
within  the  atmosphere  of  scientific  thought,  the  older 
views  are  still  maintained  by  the  great  majority  of 
mankind.  The  doctrine  of  E.  is  directly  opposed  to  that 
of  creation.  The  belief  in  special  creations  in  the 
appearance  of  each  species  of  animal  and  plant  as  the 
result  of  the  direct  action  of  a  superior  intelligent  power, 
is  held  by  evolutionists  to  require  an  arbitrary  and  fre¬ 
quent  interference  with  the  operations  of  nature  which 
has  no  proved  facts  to  sustain  it,  and  which  is  negatived 
by  a  host  of  observed  facts.  The  doctrine  of  emanation, 
on  the  contrary,  is  not  in  direct  opposition  to  that  of  E., 
with  which  it  comes  into  hostile  contact  only  in  regard 
to  the  question  of  origins.  It  regards  the  world  as  a 
product  of  the  divine  nature,  a  direct  emanation  from 
Deity,  and  in  this  respect  is  a  doctrine  of  creation.  But 
as  regards  subsequent  development,  it  advances  an 
evolutionary  hypothesis.  Yet  it  looks  on  the  laAs  of 
nature  as  an  emanation  from  the  ideas  of  the  Divine 
Being,  and  on  matter  as  an  emanation  from  spirit ;  thus 
differing  from  E.  in  maintaining  that  the  process  began 
at  its  highest  level  ani  descended  to  its  lowest,  to 
gradually  ascend  again  to  its  highest.  E.  is  concerned 
only  with  the  latter  half  of  this  doctrine,  beginning 
with  nature  at  its  lowest  level,  and  tracing  its  steps  of 
ascent  towards  the  highest. — Spencer's  Philosophy.  We 
cannot  here  undertake  to  review  the  long  course  of 
philosophical  thought,  dealing  as  it  does  with  varied 
views  of  the  emanation  and  E.  doctrines,  and  shall 
speak  only  of  the  teachings  of  Herbert  Spencer,  the 
latest  of  the  great  philosophers,  and  the  first  to 
base  his  philosophy  absolutely  on  the  results  of  scientific 
observation  and  discovery.  Spencer’s  views  are  wholly 
evolutionary,  and  his  theory  is  extended  to  embrace 
the  whole  universe,  from  its  simplest  supposed  con¬ 
dition  of  widely-disseminated  and  uniform  matter  to  its 
most  developed  organic  products  and  the  highest  out¬ 
growths  of  social,  intellectual,  and  moral  forces.  The 
process  of  E.  is  with  him  a  universal  one,  affecting 
nature  as  a  whole  and  permitting  interference  at  none 
of  its  stages.  All  change  and  progress  arise  from  the 
interworking  of  the  laws  of  matter,  torce,  and  motion, 
and  from  the  principles  of  the  persistence  and  trans¬ 
formation  of  motion  and  the  conservation  of  energy. 
All  things  existed  as  possibilities  in  the  beginning  of 
things,  and  have  successively  made  their  appearance  as 
matters  became  gradually  organized  under  the  influence 
of  energy,  and  the  complex  evolved,  step  by  step,  from 
the  simple,  sensitive  and  conscious  mentality  being  but 
stages  in  tliis  grand  process  of  E.  Spencer  claims  E.  to 
be  a  change  from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous, 
from  the  indefinite  to  the  definite,  frcm  the  incoherent 
to  the  coherent ;  that  matter  in  its  distribution,  and 
force  in  its  operation,  were  originally  homogeneous, 
indefinite,  and  incoherent;  and  that  from  this  original 
condition  gradually  arose  heterogeneous  conditions  of 
matter,  definite  and  complex  in  organization,  and 
coherent  and  individual  in  form.  From  a  broad  general 
level  of  uniform  matter,  destitute  of  parts,  of  separate 
forms,  of  definite  aggregations,  bas  arisen  under  the 
workings  of  natural  law  the  universe  we  now  behold, 
with  its  cosmical  spheres  and  the  highly  varied  and 
complex  individual  aggregations  of  matter  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  these  spheres;  while  from  some  general  and 
indefinite  basis  of  mentality,  in  unorganized  nature,  has 
arisen  the  human  mind  with  its  high  development  and 
multitudinous  separate  instances. — Inductive  philosophy. 
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E.,  as  we  have  so  far  considered  it,  must  be  looked  upon  | 
as  mainly  theoretical.  Each  of  the  philosophers  went 
to  nature  for  the  basis  of  his  system ;  but  most  of  them 
built  so  imposing  an  edifice  of  reasoning  on  so  slender 
a  foundation  of  fact  that  their  systems  only  exist  to-day 
as  literary  fossils,  kept  in  libraries  as  in  museums,  but 
having  no  living  influence  upon  modern  thought. 
Spencer,  who  was  in  thorough  touch  with  modern 
science,  based  his  philosophy  on  a  broader  fabric  of  dis- 
coveredtfacts  than  any  of  his  predecessors ;  but,  like  all 
philosophers,  he  began  with  a  series  of  deductions, 
which  he  sought  to  illustrate  and  prove  by  evidences 
drawn  from  scientific  observation.  The  scientists  have 
pursued  a  different  course,  depending  mainly  on  induc¬ 
tive  reasoning,  the  study  of  the  facts  of  nature  and  the 
correlation  of  these  so  far  as  discovered.  The  phenom¬ 
ena  of  life  have  particularly  attracted  this  class  of 
thinkers,  a  number  of  whom  hold  advanced  ideas  of 
the  evolutionary  origin  of  living  things.  Lamarck  was 
one  of  the  first  to  advance  a  special  theory  of  organic 
E.  His  theory  did  not  meet  with  acceptance,  nor  did 
the  views  of  any  other  evolutionary  writer  win  many 
adherents  until  Darwin  appeared  upon  the  field.  From 
continued  observation  and  experiment,  and  an  endeavor 
to  comprehend  the  significance  of  the  facts  observed, 
this  scientist  gradually  wrought  out  a  new  conception 
of  nature’s  workings,  illustrating  every  step  of  his 
progress  by  examples  and  experiments,  and  advancing 
a  definite  theory  of  organic  E.  which  appealed  to 
scientists  as  one  of  high  probability  and  has  been 
widely  accepted ;  while  the  work  of  Darwin  has  been 
taken  up  and  greatly  advanced  by  subsequent  investi¬ 
gators  in  the  same  field. — Evolution  in  Biology.  The 
word  E.  came  into  use  in  the  first  half  the  18th  century, 
to  denote  the  views  which  physiologists  were  then 
beginning  to  entertain  concerning  the  origin  of  living 
things.  The  theory  which  the  word  indicated  was  as 
old  as  Aristotle,  and  had,  in  the  preceding  century,  been 
strongly  advanced  by  Harvey ;  while  most  of  the 
philosophers  or  scientists  of  the  18th  century  held  it  in 
some  degree  or  other,  though  their  views  were  widely 
based  on  ideas  which  have  long  since  been  exploded. 
Erasmus  Darwin,  grandfather  of  the  great  biologist, 
was  an  ardent  evolutionist,  though  his  arguments  in  its 
favor  had  little  influence  on  his  contemporaries.  Goethe, 
whose  thoughts  led  him  far  beyond  the  limits  of  poetry, 
advanced  some  evolutionary  views  which  still  hold 
good.  Many  of  the  scientists  kept  pace  with  these 
literary  theorists,  notably  Lamarck,  who  advanced  the 
first  evolutionary  hypothesis  of  organic  development 
that  attracted  any  wide  attention.  His  system  is 
based  on  the  principle  of  organic  modification  by  the 
conscious  action  of  animals.  As  the  habitual  use 
of  a  muscle  tends  to  develop  that  muscle,  and  of  a 
limb  to  increase  the  powers  of  that  limb,  so  the  effort 
of  an  animal  to  exert  auy  organ  in  a  given  direction 
tends  to  the  development  of  the  organ  in  that  direction. 
The  effort  of  a  giraffe,  for  instance,  to  browse  on  limbs 
of  trees  just  below  its  reach,  tended  to  increase  its 
reaching  power ;  this,  continued  through  successive  gen¬ 
erations,  added  to  the  length  of  its  limbs  and  neck. 
The  effort  to  swim  led  to  the  slow'  development  of  organs 
better  adapted  to  swimming  than  the  usual  limbs.  This 
theory  was  far  from  sufficient  to  explain  all  the  modifi¬ 
cations  in  animal  form,  and  a  broader  and  more  general 
cause  for  these  modificat  ions  was  needed  before  the  theory 
of  evolution  could  gain  any  wide  circle  of  adherents. 
This  cause  appeared  in  the  theory  of  natural  selection ; 
suggested  by  Wells  in  1813,  and  somewhat  elaborated  by 
Mathew  in  1831,  but  which  remained  almost  unknown 
until  promulgated  by  Wallace  and  Darwin  in  1858 — by 
the  former  in  a  brief  statement,  by  the  latter  with  a 
wealth  of  illustration  and  a  completeness  of  argument 
that  took  captive  the  scientific  world,  and  gained  instant 
and  wide  acceptance  for  the  theory  by  many  of  the  first 
thinkers  of  the  age.  (For  the  details  of  this  theory,  see 
Darwinism.)  Darwin’s  theory  has  met  with  many  advo¬ 
cates,  and  many  opponents.  While  it  seems  insufficient 
to  explain  all  the  steps  of  change  in  organic  beings,  it 
has  won  a  host  of  adherents,  and  raised  E.  to  the  position 
of  one  of  the  great  theories  of  the  age.  As  regards  tlje 
phenomena  which  natural  selection  seems  incapable  of 
explaining,  few  look  upon  their  existence  as  in  any 
sense  fatal  to  the  theory  of  organic  E.,  but  as  simply 
demanding  an  extension  of  this  theory  to  cover  these 
problematical  points.  In  the  effort  to  do  so,  various 
supplementary  hypothesis  have  been  advanced,  and 
many  American  scientists  have  reverted  to  the  older 
views  of  Lamarck,  which  are  held  to  be  of  value  as 
indicating  secondary  causes  of  organic  change.  A  Neo- 
Lamarkian  school  has  arisen,  in  which  use  and  effort  are 
regarded  as  active  and  important  aids  to  organic  change, 
and  the  influence  of  the  mind,  as  exercised  through  the 
muscles,  is  considered  to  be  a  potent  aid  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  preservation  of  variations,  especially  as  in¬ 
fluencing  those  variations  to  take  place  in  particular 
and  useful  directions. — General  remits.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  evolutionary  ideas  has  by  no  means  been  con¬ 
fined  to  organic  nature,  considered  from  its  physical 
aspect.  The  prominence  which  the  theory  has  attained 
since  the  appearance  of  Darwin’s  Origin  of  Species  has 
led  to  its  application  to  other  fields  of  nature.  Astron¬ 
omy,  geology,  physical  science  in  general,  are  being 
worked  over  from  the  evolutionary  standpoint.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  mental  science.  The  development 
of  social  institutions,  of  political  relations,  of  language, 
race,  art,  industry,  etc.,  are  being  dealt  with  from  this 
point  of  view.  Herbert  Spencer  has  given  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  these  subjects  and  that  of  ethical  development 
from  this  standpoint,  every  phase  of  mentality  and 
morality  being  considered  in  his  monumeutal  work,  and 


their  evolutionary  significance  pointed  out.  At  the 
present  day  the  number  of  writers  on  the  subject  of  E. 
in  some  one  of  the  numerous  phases  is  far  too  great  for 
enumeration  here;  and  we  need  only  add  that  the 
whole  universe  of  force  and  matter  is  to-day  being 
worked  over  in  the  fertile  field  of  evolutionary  thought. 

I', n  ill;;,  in  South  Dakota,  a  N.W.  co. ;  area.  1,008  sq.  m. 
Rivers,  North  Fork  of  Grand  river  and  Box  Elder  creek. 
Cattle  raising  is  the  leading  industry.  Unorganized. 

Ex'cavators.  (Engineering.)  Machines  for  excava¬ 
ting  solid  soil,  as  dredges  excavate  the  water-soaked  soil 
of  streams  and  harbors.  These  machines  are  used  in 
making  docks,  railroad  cuttings,  canals,  etc.  Two  kinds 
of  E.  are  in  nse,  each  adapted  to  a  particular  kind  of 
work,  though  they  are  often  employed  together  with 
effective  results.  One  of  these,  intended  to  make  a 
long,  narrow  cutting,  or  “gullet,”  looks  and  works  like 
the  ordinary  steam  crane,  such  as  is  used  for  loading 
railroad  trucks,  except  that  it  is  mounted  on  wheels  to 
move  on  rails,  while  the  hook  at  the  end  of  the  chain 
of  the  crane  is  replaced  by  a  strong  bucket  or  scoop  of 
plate-iron,  with  a  very  heavy  handle  or  lever  to  which 
is  fastened  a  second  chain.  The  lever  is  heavy  enough  to 
balance  the  Bcoop  when  filled  with  clay.  In  operating 
the  machine,  the  scoop  is  lowered  and  the  two  chains 
push  it  forcibly  into  the  bank  until  it  is  full  of  earth. 
Then  it  is  lifted  by  the  suspension  chain  until  over  a 
wagon  or  other  conveyance,  when  the  chain  on  the 
handle  tilts  it  up  and  empties  it.  The  machine  is  now 
swung  round  on  its  centre  to  renew  (lie  operation. 
These  excavators  rapidly  make  their  way  through  ordi¬ 
nary  soil,  one  of  the  largest  size  being  able  to  excavate 
two  cubic  yards  per  minute.  The  cutting  is  made  wider 
than  the  machine,  the  arm  shifting  from  side  to  side, 
and  making  a  passage  wide  enough  for  men  to  work  in 
and  wagons  to  pass.  When  the  cutting  has  sufficiently 
progressed,  the  excavator  described  is  followed  by 
one  of  the  second  class  (see  Fig.  2876),  its  purpose 
being  to  widen  the  cutting.  The  machine  bears  a 


Fig.  2876. — steam  excavator. 


certain  resemblance  to  the  dredging  machine  (q.  v.), 
on  whose  model  it  was  originally  formed.  The  machine 
moves  on  rails  on  the  top  of  the  bank,  whose  sides  slope 
downward  into  the  cutting ;  the  jib  is  lowered  until  the 
row  of  buckets  it  carries  can  cut  into  the  clay;  as  the 
chain  revolves,  the  sharp  edges  of  these  dig  into  the 
earth  and  scrape  up  the  sides  of  the  sloping  bank, 
reaching  the  top  filled  with  earth.  Passing  over  the 
machine,  they  are  emptied  into  carts  or  conveyances 
which  lie  close  to  its  water  side.  The  E.  move  forward 
slowly,  but  bring  up  in  some  cases  as  many  as  four  cubic 
yards  per  minute.  Of  these  two  machines,  the  first  is 
adapted  to  make  long  and  deep  cuttings,  for  the  second 
to  widen.  The  first  is  capable  of  performing  a  greater 
variety  of  operations,  hut  the  second  much  surpasses  it 
in  the  quantity  of  earth  it  is  capable  of  moving  in  a 
given  time.  In  their  operation  two  men  to  manage  the 
engine  are  alone  required,  the  excavator  doing  its  work 
without  further  aid.  Machines  of  this  kind  are  indis¬ 
pensable  to  modern  excavating  operations,  in  which  the 
old  spade  and  pick  method  would  be  exasperatingly 
slow,  and  far  too  costly.  By  their  aid  excavations  in 
clay,  or  other  easily  moved  soil,  can  be  made  with  a 
rapidity  unknown  in  the  older  processes. 

E.v'eter,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-village  of  Fillmore  co.,  47 
m.  W.  S.  W.  of  Lincoln,  on  0.,  B.  &  Q.,  and  F.,  E.  &  M. 
K.  Rs. ;  has  grain  elevators,  flour  mills,  canning  factory, 
creamery  and  large  shipping  trade  in  grain  and  live 
stock.  Pop.  (1890)  754. 

Ex’itus,  n.  [Lot.]  (Law.)  Issue,  or  offspring.— Yearly 
rents  or  profits  of  land. 

Exog  amy,  n.  [Gr.  exo  and  games.']  The  custom  of 
a  tribe  prohibiting  marriage  within  the  tribe ;  marriage 
outside  of  one’s  tribe  or  family ;  opposed  to  endogamy. 

Exper'inient  Station.  An  institution  equipped 
with  the  means  for  practical  scientific  studies  in  econ¬ 
omic  farming. 

Exploit',  v.  a.  To  utilize,  make  available,  or  employ 
in  schemes  for  one’s  own  advantage;  to  search  after; 
to  explain  in  detail. 

Exploita'tion,  n.  The  act  of  exploiting  or  utiliz¬ 
ing;  employing  selfish  ends. 

Explosives.  Chemical  compounds  which,  through 
the  effect  of  heat  or  shock,  combine  with  explosive 
energy,  being  converted  into  forcibly  expanding  gases 
with  such  rapidity  as  to  exert  an  immense  rending 
energy.  Of  these,  gunpowder  has  long  been  known 
and  employed;  the  others,  some  of  which  are  much 
more  vigorous  in  this  action,  being  of  recent  discovery. 
The  latter  include  nitro-compounds,  such  as  gun-cotton 
and  nitro-glycerine,  with  dynamite  and  their  other 
derivatives;  picrate  and  chlorate  mixtures;  and  the 
fulminates,  whose  violent  action  and  great  sensitiveness 


restrict  their  use  to  minute  quantities,  known  as 
detonators. — Gunpowder.  This,  the  oldest  and  most, 
widely  employed  of  explosives,  has  been  used  in  war 
for  six  or  more  centuries.  For  its  composition  and 
history,  see  Gunpowder.  Various  improvements  in  its 
manufacture  have  been  made  of  late  years,  such  as  the 
replacement,  in  1874,  of  part  of  the  carbon  by  uncarbon¬ 
ized  peat,  and  a  German  invention  of  1882,  in  which  the 
carbon  consisted  of  slightly'  carbonized  straw.  In  both 
these  cases  the  rate  of  burning  was  slower,  giving  a 
long-sustained  pressure.  A  form  of  the  latter,  known 
as  cocoa  powder,  is  manufactured  in  the  U.  S.,  the 
carbon  consisting  of  two  parts  of  baked  wood  and  one 
part  of  some  carbo-hydrate,  such  as  sugar.  Other  im¬ 
provements  have  been  made,  in  adapting  the  form  of 
the  grains  to  special  purposes.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  replace  saltpeter,  or  potassium  nitrate,  with 
cheaper  nitrates,  such  as  those  of  lead,  soda,  and  barium, 
but  not  with  satisfactory  results.  Other  combinations 
have  been  made,  producing  compounds  known  as  bellite, 
robnrite,  and  securite,  which  are  claimed  to  be  flameless, 
and  therefore  suitable  for  use  in  mines. — Gun-cotton. 
This  explosive,  discovered  in  1832  by  dissolving  starch 
in  nitric  acid,  adding  water,  and  obtaining  a  precipitate, 
took  its  present  form  in  1846,  through  the  dissolving 
of  cotton  in  a  mixture  of  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids.  It  was  hoped  that  it  would  make  a  useful  sub¬ 
stitute  for  gunpowder,  but  its  tendency  to  spontaneous 
explosion,  its  very  violent  action,  and  the  corrosive 
residue  left  by  it,  threw  it  into  disfavor.  These  recent 
improvements  in  manufacture,  however,  have  restored 
it  in  a  measure  to  favor,  and  what  is  known  as  Abel 
gun-cotton  has  been  adopted  by  several  governments,  as 
an  explosive  well  suited  to  submarine  warfare.  Much 
attention  has  been  given  to  it  in  the  efforts  to  produce 
a  smokeless  powder,  and  Munro’s  smokeless  powder, 
now  in  use  to  some  extent  in  the  LT.  S.  Navy,  contains 
tri-nitrocellulose  as  one  of  its  ingredients.  What  is 
known  as  Schultze powder  is  a  similar  compound  to  gun¬ 
cotton,  the  cotton  being  replaced  by  wood  fibre. — Nitro¬ 
glycerine,  the  combination  of  glycerine  with  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids,  has  been  described  under  Dynamite 
(q.v.).  Numerous  other  explosives  have  been  introduced, 
which  we  can  but  briefly  mention.  Glyoxaline,  invented 
by  Mr.  Abel,  in  the  British  service,  consists  of  gun¬ 
cotton  pulp  and  potassium  nitrate,  mixed  and  saturated 
with  nitro-glycerine.  It  never  came  largely' into  use. — 
Lithofracteur,  produced  by  Prof.  Engels,  of  Cologne,  is 
an  explosive  of  useful  qualities  whose  exact  composition 
has  been  kept  a  secret,  other  than  that  it  contains  nitro¬ 
glycerine,  silica,  and  other  mineral  ingredients.  It 
has  properties  resembling  those  of  dynamite,  and  like 
the  latter  is  secure  against  corrosion.  A  form  of  this 
explosive,  known  as  Judson  powder,  is  very  largely  used 
in  the  U.  S. — Dualine,  an  explosive  used  in  Germany  and 
the  U.  S.,  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  various  nitro¬ 
compounds,  and  has  properties  in  several  respects  re¬ 
sembling  those  of  dynamite. — Nitro-gelatine,  invented  by 
Nobel  in  1876,  is  a  nitro-glycerine  compound,  consisting 
of  the  latter  solidified  to  a  stiff  jelly  by  a  mixture  with 
nitro-cellulose,  usually  of  the  soluble  form.  It  has 
high  explosive  powers.  With  a  largely  increased  pro¬ 
portion  of  nitro-cellulose,  and  10  per  cent,  of  camphor, 
it  yields  a  horn-like  substance  known  as  ballistite,  which, 
suitably  prepared,  is  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  best  of 
smokeless  powders.  Cordite  and  Leonard  powder  are 
explosives  of  similar  class. — Forcite,  an  American  pro¬ 
duct,  is  a  compound  of  nitro-glycerine  and  prepared 
cellulose.  The  last  that  need  be  named  of  these  nitro¬ 
glycerine  compounds,  terrorite  or  pertmite,  is  a  semi¬ 
fluid  paste,  of  remarkable  explosive  power,  though 
objectional  from  its  partial  fluidity  and  its  volatile 
ingredients. — In  addition  to  these  nitrates,  there  are 
several  compounds  of  which  potassium  chlorate  forms 
the  basis.  These  have  great  explosive  intensity,  but 
are  dangerous  to  handle,  though  rackarock,  a  compound 
of  this  character,  was  largely  used  in  the  destruction 
of  Flood  Bock,  N.  Y. — Picric  acid  is  the  basis  of  another 
series  of  explosives,  of  considerable  power,  which  have 
come  into  use  to  some  extent. — The  fulminates  are  salts 
of  fulminic  acid,  a  chemical  substance  not  known  in 
the  free  state,  but  which  is  produced  in  combination 
with  various  bases.  The  most  important  explosive  of 
this  class  is  fulminate  of  mercury.  It  is  too  dangerous 
to  use  except  as  an  aid  to  explosion,  it  being  employed 
as  an  agent  to  produce  detonation  in  high  explosives. 
Fulminate  of  silver  is  used  in  minute  quantities  in  toy 
fireworks,  while  fulminate  of  copper  is  remarkably 
sensitive  to  the  discharge  of  static  electricity,  being 
fired  by  the  minutest  sparks. 

Exposition  Mills,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Fulton 
co.  Pop.  (1890)  601. 

Express'inan,  n.  An  agent  or  messenger  of  an 
express  company,  a  receiver  or  deliverer  of  express 
matter,  or  driver  of  an  express  wagon. 

Eye'-jflass,  n.  sing.  The  eye-piece  of  a  microscope  or 
telescope. 

— pi.  A  pair  of  lenses  or  spectacles  without  bows,  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  nose  and  held  in  place  by  a  spring. 

Eye'-opener.  n.  Something  that  opens  the  eyes  or 
engages  attention,  or  explains  a  mystery. — (Slang.)  A 
drink  of  liquor  in  the  early  part  of  the  day. 

Eye'-reacll.  Eye'-sliot,  n.  Range  of  vision;  dis¬ 
tance  to  which  one  can  see. 

Eye'-stone.  n.  A  small,  smooth  object  for  removing 
foreign  substances  from  the  eye ;  especially  a  calcareous 
stone,  an  operculum  of  a  univalve  shell  in  one  of  the 
family  Turbinidx.  This,  being  placed  under  the  lid  at 
the  inner  corner  of  the  eye,  works  it  way  out  at  the 
other  corner,  bringing  with  it  the  irritating  particle. 

Ey'ry.  «.  Same  as  Aerie. 


FABR 


F. 


FACT 


FThe  sixth  letter  and  the  fourth  consonant  of  the 
English  and  Latin  alphabets.  It  corresponds  with 
•  Digamma  of  the  zEolian  language,  to  which  it  is 
closely  related  both  in  form  and  power,  and  with  the 
Yau  of  the  Hebrew.  It  indicates  a  labio-dental  sound, 
produced  by  the  passage  of  the  expired  air  between  the 
lower  lip  and  the  upper  incisive  teeth  ;  and  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  other  labio-dental  aspirate  v  that 
the  unaspired  labials  p  and  b  bear  to  each  other.  F and 
v  are  frequently  interchanged,  and  in  German  v  has  the 
sound  of  / — as  von,  sounded  fon;  hence,  in  English 
words  taken  from  the  German.,/ takes  the  place  of  v, — 
as  vater,  father ;  r tier,  four.  In  Latin,  /  seems  to  have 
had  a  sound  somewhat  corresponding  to  a  strongly  as¬ 
pirated  h ;  for  we  find  the  latter  frequently  substituted 
for  the  former  in  the  Sabine  dialect  of  that  language  ; 
and  in  Spanish,  the  Latin  /  is  frequently  changed  into 
h,  —  as  Latin  formosus,  beautiful;  Spanish,  hermoso. 
Th e phi  in  Greek  was  often  in  Latin  represented  by/ 
instead  of  ph,  —  as pheme,fama;  and  this  is  frequently 
done  in  Italian  and  Spanish,  —  as  filosofia,  philosophy. 
F  i n  Latin  also  corresponded  to  th  in  Greek, — as  Gr. 
ther,  Lat.  /era,  a  wild  beast.  F  in  Latin  and  Greek  often 
becomes  b  in  English,  —  as  f  rater,  brother ;  and  p  in 
Latin  and  Greek, /in  English,  —  as  pater,  father.  In 
English,  it  has  one  uniform  sound,  as  father,  after. — 
The  figure  of  the  Latin  F  arose  from  the  doubling  of  the 
Greek  I\  As  a  numeral,  according  to  Baronius,  F  is 
equivalent  to  40,  and  F  to  40,000.  As  an  abbreviation, 
F stands  for  filius,  fecit,  Flavius,  Fahrenheit,  fellow,  Ac. ; 
for  forte  in  music,  and  ff  for  fortissimo.  In  Chemistry, 
it  represents  fluorine.  In  Heraldry,  it  denotes  the  navel 
point  in  an  escutcheon  ;  in  Chronology,  one  of  the  seven 
dominical  letters ;  also  Friday.  In  prescriptions,  ^stands 
for fiat,  let  it  be  made,  or  F.  S.  A.,  fiat  secundum  artem,  let 
it  be  done  (made)  according  to  art  or  rule.  In  criminal 
law  this  letter  was  branded  on  criminals  or  felons  when 
admitted  to  the  benefit  of  clergy.  F’is  marked  on  the 
French  coins  of  Angers,  on  the  Prussian  of  Magdeburg, 
and  on  the  Austrian  of  Hall  in  the  Tyrol. 

(Mus.)  F  is  the  fourth  note  of  the  natural  diatonic 
scale  of  C,  and  stands  in  proportion  to  C  as  4  to  3,  and  is 
a  perfect  fourth  above  C  as  a  fundamental  note.  F  major, 
as  a  key,  has  one  flat  at  its  signature —  viz.,  B  flat.  F 
minor  has  four  flats  the  same  as  A  flat  major,  of  which 
it  is  the  relative  minor. 

Fa.  (/«!.)  (Mus.)  One  of  the  syllables  invented  by  Guido 
Aretino  to  mark  the  fourth  sound  of  the  modern  scale 
of  music ;  rising  thus :  id,  re,  mi,  fa.  It  is  now  used  by 
the  French  and  Italians  to  designate  our  note  F. 
Faaltorjj;.  ( fal'borg ,)  a  sea-port  of  Denmark,  in  the 
island  of  Filnen,  17  m.  from  Odensee;  pop.  3,000. 
Fa'ba,  n.  [Lat,,  a  bean.]  (Dot.)  See  Vicia. 

Fabian,  St.,  a  pope,  succeeded  Anterus,  236,  and  suf¬ 
fered  in  the  persecution  under  Decius,  250. 
l  il  bius,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Davis  co. 

Fa' bins,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  St.  Joseph  co. 
l  a' bins,  in  Missouri,  a  township  of  Knox  co. 

— A  township  of  Marion  co. 

Fa' bius,  iu  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Onondaga  co.,  about  20  m.  S.S.E.  of  Syracuse. 
Fa'bius,  in  Best  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Hardy  co. 
Fa'bius  River,  in  Missouri,  formed  by  the  union  of 
its  north,  middle  and  south  branches,  and  entering  the 
Mississippi  from  Marion  co. 

Fa'ble,  «.  See  Section  II;  also  Beast  Fable. 
Fableil,  a.  Told  or  celebrated  in  fable. 

Fa' bier,  n.  A  writer  of  fables  or  fictions;  a  fabulist. 
Fa' bl inj;-,  P- a-  Feigning;  devising,  as  stories;  writ¬ 
ing  or  uttering  false  stories. 

Fabliau  ( fab'le-0 ),  n.;  pi.  Fabliaux.  (Lit.)  The 
name  given  in  the  old  French  literature  to  a  class  of 
short  metrical  narratives,  composed  for  the  most  part 
in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  by  the  Trou ceres  or 
early  poets  of  the  Langue  d'Oil,  or  dialect  of  the  North 
of  France. 

Fabriano  (fd’bri-a'no),  a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  Mace-’ 
rata,  23  m.  W.  of  Macerata  city. 

Fab'ric,  n.  [Fr.  fubrique ;  Lat .  fabrica,  from  faber,  a 
worker  in  hard  materials,  from  fac,  root  of  facio,  to 
make.]  Any  work  made  of  wood,  stone  or  metal ;  the 
frame  or  structure  of  anything;  workmanship;  tex¬ 
ture;  frame  or  structure  of  a  building;  construction; 
the  building  itself;  an  edifice;  a  house;  a  temple;  a 
church  ;  a  bridge,  &c. — Any  product  composed  of  con¬ 
nected  parts;  as,  manufactured  cloth,  Ac. 

Fab'ricate,  v.  a.  [Fr.  fabriquer;  Lat.  fabrico,  fabri¬ 
cate,  from  fabrica.]  To  make ;  to  frame ;  to  forge ;  to 
fashion  ;  to  make  out  of  wood,  stone  or  metal ;  to  build ; 
to  construct  ;  to  manufacture;  to  devise ;  to  invent;  to 
form  a  whole  by  connecting  its  parts;  to  form  by  art 
and  labor. 

—To  form  or  devise  falsely,  as  a  story  or  lie. 

Fabrica' tion.  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat,  fabrication  Act  of 
fabricating,  framing  or  constructing ;  construction ;  the 
act  of  manufa  taring. — The  act  of  devising  falsely ;  for¬ 
gery. — That  which  is  fabricated;  a  falsehood;  a  fiction; 

“ Fabrication  "  amt  "‘Fiction. — These  two  terms,  fre¬ 
quently  used  interchangeably,  are,  in  many  cases,  not 
strictly  synonymous.  Fiction,  in  the  literary  sense, 
refers  to  a  falsehood,  or  series  of  falsehoods,  not  intended 
to  deceive;  while  a  fabrication  is  always  something 
invented  for  the  purpose  of  deception. 

Fab'ricator,  n.  [Lat. ;  Fr.  fabricateur.]  One  who 
constructs  or  makes. 

Fab'ricatress,  n.  A  female  fabricator  ' 
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Fabri'cius,  Caics,  surnamedLuscius.a  Roman  general, 
who  was  twice  consul,  and  gained  several  victories  over 
the  Samnites  and  Lucanians.  He  was  famed  for  his 
integrity  arid  contempt  of  riches.  This  was  remarkably 
shown  on  occasion  of  his  embassy  to  Pyrrhus  in  2S0  b.  c., 
when  he  firmly  withstood  all  the  attempts  of  Pyrrhus 
to  allure  him  into  liis  service.  When  consul,  he  discov¬ 
ered  to  Pyrrhus  a  plot  formed  to  poison  him  by  his 
physician ;  and  in  gratitude  for  so  noble  an  act,  Pyrrhus 
released  the  Roman  prisoners  without  ransom.  F.  was 
afterwards  censor,  and  endeavored  to  check  the  growing 
passion  for  luxury.  He  lived  a  simple  life,  and  died  poor. 

Fabri'cius,  Johann  Christian,  a  distinguished  ento¬ 
mologist,  and  the  friend  and  pupil  of  Linnasus,  was  B. 
at  Tundern,  iu  Schleswig,  in  1742,  and  D.  at  Copenhagen 
in  1S07.  He  was  counsellor  to  the  king  of  Denmark, 
and  professor  of  rural  and  political  economy,  on  both  of 
which  subjects  he  wrote  ;  but  his  life  was  mainly  devoted 
to  the  pursuit  of  his  favorite  science,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  it  lie  visited  most  of  the  museums  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  His  Systema  Entomologies,  and  other  works  on 
entomology,  are  in  high  repute. 

Fab'ulist,  n.  [Yr.fabuliste.]  An  author  or  writer  of 
fables;  a  fabler. 

Fab'uli  ze,  v.  a.  To  invent,  compose,  or  relate  fables. 

Fabulos'ity,  n.  State  of  being  fabulous.  —  A  fabulous 
invention ;  a  table. 

Fab'ulous,  a.  [Lat.  fabulosus;  Fr.  fabulr.ux.]  Con¬ 
taining  or  abounding  in  fable  or  fiction  ;  feigned,  as  a 
story;  devised;  fictitious;  related  in  fable ;  described 
or  celebrated  in  fables;  invented;  not  real. 

Fab'ulously,  adv.  In  a  fabulous  manner. 

F’ab'ulousuess,  n.  The  state  of  being  fabulous; 
fabulosity. 

Facade,  (fa-sad',)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  facies,  the  face. 
See  Facial.]  (Arch.)  The  face  or  front  of  any  building 
of  importance.  It  may  be  applied  to  any  side  of  a  large 
quadrangular  building  embellished  with  sufficiently 
striking  architectural  features,  but  it  is  usually  confined 
to  the  principal  front,  in  which  the  chief  entrance  is 
most  frequently,  if  not  always,  situated. 

Face,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  facies.  The  Lat.  facto,  to  make, 
whence  facies  is  derived,  is  probably  from  Sans,  bh.lva- 
ydnd,  to  cause  to  be,  the  causative  of  bhd,  to  be,  akin  to 
Ileb.  paghal,  Ar.  faghal,  to  make.]  That  part  of  a  form 
or  body  which  presents  a  front  surface  or  appearance; 
the  whole  form  or  manner  of  a  thing  or  body;  as,  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

“  Lake  Leman  woos  me  with  its  crystal  face." — Huron. 

— The  surface  of  the  part  of  an  animal's  head,  particularly 
the  human  head ;  the  visage;  the  countenance. 

“  The  children  of  Israel  saw  the  face  of  Moses,  that  the  skin 
of  Moses’  face  shone." — Exod.  xxxiv.  35. 

— Cast  of  features;  aspect  of  the  countenance;  look;  air 
of  the  visage ;  as,  to  put  the  best  face  on  a  matter. 

“  To  be  grave,  exceeds  all  power  of  face." — Pope. 

— Thesurfaco  of  anything  that  presents  itself  first  to  view; 
external  aspect;  outsiue  appearance  or  show;  visible 
state  of  affairs. 

“  This  would  produce  a  new  face  of  things  in  Europe." — Addison. 

— Confidence ;  boldness;  freedom  from  modesty  or  bashful¬ 
ness  ;  lreedom  from  abashment ;  effrontery;  impudence. 

“  You  ’ll  find  the  thing  will  not  be  done 
With  ignorauce  and  face  alou e.”—Hudibras. 

—That  part  of  a  body  having  several  sides,  which  is  seen 
from  one  point ;  one  of  the  bounding  planes  of  a  solid; 
as,  a  cube  has  six  faces.  —  Presence;  sight;  front;  as, 
to  run  into  the  face  of  danger,  to  contradict  a  person 
to  his  face,  to  flee  from  the  face  of  men,  and  the  like. 
—  Mode  of  exhibiting  regard  or  countenance:  favor  or 
disfavor ;  good-will  or  auger ;  —  mostly  u„od  scripturally. 

“I  will  set  my  face  against  them.” — Ezekiel  xv.  7. 

Face  to  face,  when  both  parties  are  present;  con¬ 
fronted  one  with  the  other;  as,  the  accused  and  ac¬ 
cuser  are  brought  face  to  face. —  To  make  a  face,  to- 
distort  the  countenance;  to  assume  a  ludicrous  or  un¬ 
natural  look. 

“  Shame  itself! 

“  Why  do  you  make  such  faces  t  ”  — Shaks. 

Face  of  a  cylinder.  (Mach.)  The  flat  part  of  the 
cylinder  of  .a  steam-engine  on  which  a  slide-valve  moves. 
— Face  of  a  bastion.  ( Fortif. )  That  part  which  in  tervenes 
between  the  salient  and  the  shoulder  angle. —  Face  of  a 
gun.  (Mil.)  The  surface  of  metal  at  the  muzzle. 

— r.  a.  To  meet  in  front;  to  meet  with  the  face  or  front 
toward;  to  confront;  to  resist,  or  to  meet  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  stopping  or  opposing;  as,  to  face  the  enemy. — 
To  stand  opposite  to;  to  stand  with  the  face  toward. 

“The  temple  has  four  fronts  .  .  .facing  the  different  quarters 
of  the  world.” — Addison. 

— To  coyer  with  an  additional  superficies ;  to  invest  with  a 
covering  in  front;  as,  a  building/aced  with  stone. 

— To  oppose  with  impudence,  or  in  a  manner  to  brow¬ 
beat; —  generally  preceding  down. 

“  We  trepann’d  the  state,  and  faced  it  down."  —  Hudibrae. 

(Mach.)  To  make  smooth  or  flat  the  surface  of. 

— v.  n.  To  carry  a  false  appearance ;  to  assume  hypocriti¬ 
cal  airs. 

“  To  face,  to  forge,  to  scoff,  to  company."  —  Uubherd’s  Tale. 

—To  turn  the  face;  as,  to  face  to  the  right  or  left. 

“  Face  about,  man  ;  a  soldier,  and  afraid  of  the  enemy  1  ’’  Dryden. 

Face'-ache,  n.  (Med.)  See  Tic  Douloureux. 

Face'-clotJi,  n.  A  cloth  to  cover  the  face  of  a  dead 

man. 


Face'-gnard,  n.  A  mask  used  by  workmen  to  defend 
the  face. 

Face'Iess,  a.  Being  without  face. 

Face'-painter,  n.  A  portrait-painter. 
Face'-piece,  n.  (Ship-building.)  A  piece  wrought  on 
the  fore-part  of  the  knee  of  the  head,  to  assist  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  main-piece,  and  to  shorten  the  upper  bolts 
of  the  knee  of  the  head. 

Fac'er,  n.  One  who  faces  or  opposes  with  impudence. — 
A  violent  blow  on  the  face. 

Fac'et,  n.  [Fr.  facette,  dim.  of  face.]  A  lapidary’s  term 
for  the  small  plane  surfaces  cut  on  precious  stones  to 
reflect  the  light,  and  so  to  increase  their  lustre. 

(Anal.)  A  small,  circumscribed  portion  of  the  surface 
of  a  bone. 

Fac'ctctl,  a.  Cut  so  as  to  have  numerous  faces  or 

facets. 

Facetisc,  (fa-se'she-e,)  n.  pi.  TLat.]  Sallies  of  wit  or 
humor;  witticisms;  jokes. 

Face'tious,  a.  [Fr.  facetieux,  from  Lat .facetus,  from 
factus,  from  facio,  to  make.]  Merry;  witty;  humorous; 
jocose;  jocular;  sprightly;  abounding  with  wit  and 
good-humor;  sportive;  playful;  full  of  pleasantry;  ex¬ 
citing  laughter;  as,  a  facetious  remark. 
Face'tiously,  adv.  Merrily;  gayly;  wittily;  with 
pleasantry. 

Faco'tiousiiess,  n.  Quality  of  being  facetious;  cheer¬ 
ful  wit;  sportive  humor;  pleasantry;  jocoseness. 
Facette',  n.  [Fr.J  A  facet. 

Facia,  (fai'she-e,)  n.  [Lat  facies,  a  face.]  (Arch.)  A 
name  often  given  to  flat  bands  or  fillets  introduced  into 
architectural  embellishments,  but  more  frequently 
applied  to  the  bands  of  an  architrave,  whicli  are  so 
placed  that  the  one  above  projects  beyond  the  surface 
of  that  which  is  immediately  below  it.  In  the  archi¬ 
trave  of  the  Composite  order  of  architecture  two  facias 
are  generally  used,  while  in  the  Corinthian,  and  some¬ 
times  in  the  Ionic  order,  three  are  introduced.  (See 
Fig.  650.) 

Facia!,  a.  [From  Lat.  facies.]  Pertaining  to  the  face. 
F.  artery.  (Anat.)  A  branch  of  the  external  carotid, 
which  rises  beneath  the  digastricus,  and  is  distributed 
to  almost  every  part  of  the  face. 

Fti'eial  Angle,  n.  See  Angle-facial. 

Fa'caaHIy,  adv.  In  a  facial  manner. 

Fa'cies,  n.  (/.till.)  The  general  aspect  or  external 
character  of  an  animal,  as  it  appears  on  a  casual  or 
first  view. 

— [Lat.]  {Ana'.)  The  face. 

Facies  Ilippocrat'ica,  n.  [Lat.,  Hippocrates’  face.] 

(Med.)  A  particular  expression  of  the  countenance, 
which,  after  a  long  illness,  immediately  precedes  death  ; 
being  regarded  as  an  infallible  symptom  or  prognostic 
ot  approaching  dissolution.  This  particular  expression 
of  the  countenance  has  been  so  called  from  Hippocrates, 
the  first  physician  who  gave  an  accurate  account  of  this 
indication  and  which  he  has  done  with  a  minuteness 
that  the  experience  of  23  centuries  has  not  been  able  to 
alteror  improve.  The  chief  characteristics  of  the  facies 
Ilippocratica  are,  a  sharp  nose  and  contracted  nostrils, 
the  sockets  hollow,  and  t  lie  eyes  deeply  sunk ;  pits  in  the 
temples,  the  ears  pinched  and  cold,  the  forehead  dry  and 
wrinkled,  the  mouth  open,  and  the  countenance  pale 
and  livid. 

Facile,  (fa’sil,)  a.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  facilis,  from  facio,  to 
make.]  That  may  be  made  or  done;  easy  to  be  done, 
accomplished,  or  performed;  easy;  not  difficult;  per- 
formable  or  attainable  with  little  labor;  pliant;  flexi¬ 
ble;  easily  persuaded  to  good  or  bad  ;  yielding;  ductile 
to  a  fault;  ready  in  performing;  dexterous. 

Fa  cilely,  adv.  Easily,  (r.) 

F’a'cileness,  n.  Quality  of  being  facile,  or  easily  per¬ 
suaded. 

Facilitate,  v.  a.  [Fr.  faciliter,  from  Lat.  facilitate 
from  facilis,  from  facio,  to  make.]  To  make  easy  or 
less  difficult  ;  to  free  irom  difficulty  or  impediment,  or 
to  diminish  it;  to  lessen  the  labor  of. 

Facilitation,  n.  Act  of  facilitating. 

Facility,  n.  [Fr  .fadlite;  Lat.  fact  litas,  from  facilis, 
facile.]  Quality  of  being  facile  or  easy  ;  easiness  to  be 
performed:  freedom  from  difficulty;  ease;  readiness 
proceeding  from  skill  or  use:  dexterity;  pliancy;  duc¬ 
tility  ;  easiness  to  be  persuaded :  readiness  of  compliance. 
Fac  ing,  n.  A  covering  in  front  for  ornament  or  de¬ 
fence;.  a  thin  covering,  of  better  material,  placed  over 
anything  to  improve  its  appearance  or  increase  its 
strength. 

(Mil.)  A  movement  performed  by  troops,  by  turning 
upon  the  heel  to  the  right,  left,  about,  Ac.;  — almost  in¬ 
variably  used  in  the  plural. 

(Arch.)  A  term  generally  employed  to  mean  the  better 
description  of  material  which  serves  to  mask  an  inferior 
one,  as  when  stone  facing  is  used  upon  brickwork,  Ac. 
Fac  ■ng’ly,  adv.  In  front;  in  the  way  of  facing, 
lac-si  in  lie,  n.  [Lat.,  from  facio,  I  make,  and  similis, 
like.]  An  exact  imitation  of  an  original  in  all  its  traits 
and  peculiarities  ;  a  copy  as  accurate  as  possible.  It  is 
chiefly  used  in  relation  to  copies  of  old  manuscripts,  or 
of  the  handwriting  of  famous  men,  or  of  interesting 
documents,  which  are  made  by  engraving  or  lithography. 
—v.  a.  To  represent  by  fac-simile.  (r.) 

Fact,  n.  [Lat.  factum,  from  facio,  to  make.]  Anything 
performed,  accomplished,  or  done,  or  that  comes  to  pass  • 
a  deed  ;  an  act ;  a  performance  ;  an  event ;  an  incident  • 
an  occurrence;  a  ci  cumstance;  an  effect  produced  o i 
achieved;  reality;  truth;  verity. 
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Faction,  n.  [Fr..  from  Lat.  f actio.]  The  name  given 
by  the  ancient  Humane  to  the  different  troops  or  com¬ 
panies  of  combatants  in  the  games  of  the  circus.  In  the 
time  of  Justinian  40,000  persons  were  killed  in  a  contest 
between  two  of  these  factions;  and  they  were  at  last 
suppressed  by  universal  consent.  The  term  is  applied 
in  a  bad  sense  to  any  party  in  a  state  which  attempts, 
without  adequate  cause,  to  disturb  the  public  peace,  or 
that  offers  uncompromising  opposition  to  the  measures 
of  the  government. 

Fac'tionist,  n.  One  who  promotes  faction. 

Fac'tious,  a.  [Vv.factienx  ;  Lat .factiosus,  from  f actio. 
See  Faction.]  Given  to  faction;  addicted  to  form  par¬ 
ties  and  raise  dissensions  in  opposition  to  government; 
turbulent;  prone  to  clamor  against  public  measures  or 
men  ;  pertaining  to  faction;  proceeding  from  faction. 

Fac'ttously,  adv.  In  a  factious  manner ;  by  means  of 
faction  ;  in  a  turbulent  or  disorderly  manner. 

Fac'tiousness,  n.  Quality  of  being  factious;  incli¬ 
nation  to  form  parties  in  opposition  to  the  government 
or  to  the  public  interest ;  disposition  to  clamor  and 
raise  opposition. 

Factitious,  a.  [Lat./acftfiMS,  from  facio,  to  make.] 
Made  by  art,  in  distinction  from  what  is  produced  by 
nature;  artificial. 

Factitiously,  adv.  In  a  factitious  or  unuatural 
manner. 

Facti'tiousuess,  n.  Quality  of  being  factitious  or 
artificial. 

Fac'titive,  a.  [Lat .  faico,f actus,  to  make.]  Tending 
to  make  or  cause ;  positive. 

Fac'to,  adv.  [Lat.]  {Law.)  In  fact. 

Fac'tor,  n.  [Lat.,  from  facere,  to  form;  Fr.  facteuri] 
(Math.)  The  term  applied  to  each  of  the  quantities 
which  we  multiply  into  one  another  to  form  a  product. — 
The  multiplicand  and  multiplier. — The  term  is  also  used 
in  the  same  sense  as  divisor:  so  that  any  quantity  which 
will  divide  another  is  a  F.  of  it.  Thus,  the  entire  fac¬ 
tors  of  16  are  1,  2,  4,  and  8.  The  prime  factors  of  a  quan¬ 
tity  are  those  factors  which  cannot  be  exactly  divided 
by  any  other  quantity  except  1. 

(C  m.  Law.)  An  agent  employed  to  sell  goods  or 
merchandise  consigned  or  delivered  to  him  by  or  for  his 
principal,  for  a  compensation,  commouly  called  factor¬ 
age  or  commission. 

Fac'torajje.  n.  Agency  of  a  factor;  the  allowance 
given  to  a  factor  by  his  employer,  as  a  compensation  for 
his  services;  more  commonly  called  commission. 

Fac 'torcss,  n.  A  female  factor,  (r.) 

Facto  rial,  a.  l’ertaining  to  a  factory;  referring  to 
a  factory. 

( Math.)  Relating  to  a  factor  or  factors. 

Fac'torsli ij>,  «.  The  business  of  a  factor. 

Fac  tory,  n.  This  word  was  first  applied  to  an  estab¬ 
lishment  of  merchants  and  factors  in  foreign  countries. 
These  factories  were  governed  by  several  rules  adopted 
for  their  ow  n  support  and  in  order  to  protect  them  from 
the  interference  of  the  governments  of  the  countries  in 
which  they  resided.  In  modern  times  these  factories 
have  nearly  ceased  to  exist.  The  mode  in  which  they 
were  instituted  seems  to  have  been,  that  they  first  had 
a  liberty  to  trade,  then  a  district  was  assigned  to  them 
in  which  they  were  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
native  courts.  The  English,  at  an  early  period,  formed 
factories  in  China,  which  still  exist.  Factories  have 
also  been  established  bv  the  Venetians,  Genoese,  Por¬ 
tuguese,  Dutch,  and  French.  —  Gradually,  the  word  F., 
more  commonly  used  in  England  than  in  this  country, 
has  been  limited  to  any  building  in  which  cotton,  wool, 
silk,  flax,  hair,  hemp,  jute,  or  tow,  are  manufactured 
by  machinery  worked  by  steam,  water,  or  some  other 
power.  —  See  Manufactory. 

Fac'tory  Creek,  or  Abram's  Creek,  in  New  Tori-, 
formed  by  the  union  of  Kinderliook  and  Claverack 
creeks,  and  enters  the  Hudson  River  from  Columbia  co. 

l'aehory  B’oint.  in  Vermont,  a  village  of  Manchester 
township,  Bennington  co.,  on  a  branch  of  the  Batteukill 
river,  about  80  m.  S.  of  Montpelier. 

['ae  lory  V i  Huge,  in  Massachusetts,  a  village  of 
Hampshire  co. 

F'ae'tory  ville,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  St. 
Joseph  co.,  on  Nottawa  creek. 

Fac'tory  ville,  in  Nebraska,  a  former  I*.  0.  of  Cass  co. 

Fac'toryville.  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Richmond 
co.,  on  Staten  Island,  now  (1897)  part  of  New*  York  city. 

—A  post-village  of  Tioga  co.,  on  the  Gayuta  creek,  about 
265  m.  N.  W.  of  New  York  city.  Now  Waverly. 

Fac'tory ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of 
Wyoming  co. 

Facto'tum,  n.  [Lat.  facio,  to  make,  and  totu*,  all, 
whole.]  A  person  employed  to  do  all  kinds  of  work. 

Fact'ual,  a.  [From,  fact.]  Relating  to  or  containing  facts. 

Fac'tum,  n ;  pi.  Facta.  [Lat.]  (Law.)  A  deed;  a  man’s 
own  act  and  deed;  a  culpable  or  criminal  act;  an  act 
not  founded  in  law. — A  deed;  a  written  instrument 
under  seal:  called  also  charter. 

( Arith .)  The  product  of  two  quantities  multiplied  by 
each  other. 

Fac'tiire,  n.  [Fr.J  (Cbm.)  An  invoice  or  bill  of  parcels. 

Fae'lllse,  n.pl.  [Lat.  dim.  of  far,  a  torch.]  (Astron.) 
Those  portions  of  the  sun’s  disc  which  appear  brighter 
than  the  rest  of  his  surface.  —  See  Sun. 

Fac'ulty,  n.  [Fr .faculte;  Lat  facultas,  from  facilis, 
facile.]  The  power  of  doing  anything ;  capability, 
power,  means,  or  opportunity  of  doing  anything  easily. 
—  Facility  of  performance;  the  peculiar  skill  derived 
from  practice  aided  by  nature. —  Habitual  skill  or  abil¬ 
ity  ;  dexterity;  adroitness.  —  That  power  of  the  mind 
or  intellect  which  enables  it  to  receive,  revive,  or  modify 
perceptions;  ability  ;  talent ;  gift;  endowment;  personal 
quality. —  Disposition  or  habit,  good  or  ill. 


“  I  am  traduced  by  tongues  which  neither  knew  my  /acuities 
nor  person.” —  Shaks. 

— Privilege:  a  right  or  power  granted  to  a  person.  —  The 
individuals  constituting  a  scientific  profession,  or  a 
branch  of  one,  taken  collectively ;  distinctively,  the 
professors  of  medicine ;  the  masters  and  professors  of 
the  several  sciences  in  a  college  or  university;  one  of 
the  members  or  departments  of  a  university. 

(Phil.)  A  term  applied  to  those  active  powers  of  the 
mind  which  are  original  and  natural,  and  which  make 
part  of  the  constitution  of  the  mind.  Capacity,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  applied  to  those  manifestations  of  mind 
in  which  it  is  generally  regarded  as  passive,  as  affected  or 
acted  upon  by  something  external  to  itself.  “  Powers 
natural  and  active,”  says  Sir  William  Hamilton,  “  are 
called. /'acuities.  Powers  natural  and  passive,  capacities 
or  receptivities.  Powers  acquired  are  habits,  and  habit 
is  used  both  in  an  active  and  passive  sense.  The  power 
again  of  acquiring  a  habit  is  called  a  disposition.” 
When  philosophers  thus  classify  the  different  oper¬ 
ations  of  the  mind,  and  assign  them  to  different  powers, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  regard  the  mind  as 
made  up  of  so  many  distinct  parts.  The  mind  mani¬ 
fests  itself  in  different  ways,  and  it  is  only  these  mani¬ 
festations  that  they  arrange  and  classify  ;  when,  there¬ 
fore,  they  speak  of  a  power  or  faculty  of  the  mind,  they 
mean  only  that  certain  operations  of  the  mind  have 
been  observed  and  classified,  according  to  the  conditions 
and  circumstances  under  which  they  manifest  them¬ 
selves.  “  This  way  of  speaking  of  faculties,”  says  Locke, 
“has  misled  many  into  a  confused  notion  of  so  many 
distinct  agents  in  us,  which  had  their  several  provinces 
and  authorities,  and  did  command,  obey,  and  perform 
several  actions,  as  so  many  distinct  beings ;  which  has 
been  no  small  occasion  of  wrangling,  obscurity,  aud 
uncertainty,  in  questions  relating  to  them.” 

Fac'und,  a.  [Lat.  facundus ;  for,  fari,  to  speak.]  Elo¬ 
quent. 

Facun'tlious,  a.  Eloquent;  full  of  words,  (r.) 

l  acun'dity,  n.  [Lat.  facunditas.]  Quality  of  being 
facund ;  eloquence.  (R.) 

Fade',  ii.  a.  [  Fr.  fade  ;  Ger.  fad  ;  akin  to  Lat .vadcre, 
to  go  or  vanish  ;  Fr.  fader.]  To  wear  away  ;  to  cause  to 
wither;  to  deprive  of  freshness. 

— v.  n.  To  vanish ;  to  grow  dim ;  to  waste  away ;  to  perish 
or  lose  strength  gradually  ;  to  decline;  to  languish. 

— To  lose  color;  to  tend  from  a  brighter  to  a  weaker  color. 

Fad'ed,  p.  a.  Decayed ;  withered ;  having  become  less 
vivid  in  color. 

I’ad'cdly,  adv.  Poorly;  meanly;  decayedly. 

Fadeless,  a.  Unfading. 

Fadge',  v.  n.  [A.  S.  fegan:  Ger .fligen,  to  join.]  To  come 
close:  to  fit;  to  suit;  to  agree. 

— n.  A  bundle  of  sticks ;  a  piece  of  a  thick  cake;  a  sack. 

Fad'ienskoi,  a  Russian  island  of  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
in  the  govt,  of  Yakutsk;  Lat.  76°  N„  Lon.  141°  to  145° 
E.  It  is  100  m.  long,  by  about  40  broad,  and  is  inhabited. 

Fad'ing’,  n.  Loss  of  strength  or  color;  decay. 

l  ad  ingly,  adv.  In  a  fading  manner. 

I  iul'ingness,  n.  Liability  to  fade  or  lose  freshness. 

Fad'y,  a.  Losing  color  or  strength. 

Fad  Lock,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  island  of  Bute,  6 
m.  from  Rothesay. 

Fse'eal,  a.  See  Fecal. 

Fse'ces,  n.  pi.  [Lat.  |  (Physiol.)  The  excrementitious 
contents  of  the  bowels  —  the  refuse  of  the  food  and  ali¬ 
ment,  from  which  all  the  nutritious  particles  have  been 
extracted  by  digestion  and  absorption  in  their  passage 
along  the  intestines ;  and  sometimes  called  alvine  dis¬ 
charges,  or  the  egesta. 

— Sediments;  dregs;  lees;  settlings  after  distillation  and 
infusion. 

Fsec'ula,  n.  See  Fecui.a. 

Faenza,  (fa-aint'sa,)  a  city  of  Italy,  20  m.  from  Ra¬ 
venna.  Manuf.  Earthenware,  paper,  silk  twist,  and  fab¬ 
rics.  F.,  the  ancient  Faventia,  was  at  one  period  a 
town  of  the  Boii,  was  afterwards  a  munidpium.  under 
the  Romans,  and  was  annexed  to  the  States  of  the 
Church  iu  the  loth  cent.,  by  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  in 
which  condition  it  remained  till  1S60,  when,  with  the 
Emilian  provinces,  it  was  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.  Pp.  22,641. 

Fae'rie,  a.  and  v.  Same  as  Fairy,  q.  v. 

I ag1,  v.  a.  [Sax.  fage :  C  r.feig,  fearful,  timorous.]  To 
cause  any  one  to  labor  very  severely  and  constantly;  to 
make  one  act  as  a  fag  or  drudge. 

— r.  n.  To  have  a  sensation  of  dread,  as  one  about  to  die. 

— To  grow  weary  ;  to  tire. 

— To  labor  to  weariness;  to  drudge. 

— n.  A  menial  drudge;  a  school-boy  who  discharges  me¬ 
nial  services  for  another,  of  a  higher  class  or  form,  at 
the  great  English  schools. 

Fag'-entl,  n.  The  end  of  a  web  of  cloth ;  the  inter¬ 
twisted  ends  of  a  rope;  the  worse  or  meaner  part  of  a 
thing. 

Fag,'g'ing',  n.  [A.S.]  A  system  of  servitude  at  one  time 
general  iu  the  higher  schools  of  England,  and  which 
lias  not  yet  entirely  disappeared.  It  consists  in  the  ju¬ 
nior  boys,  or  those  of  the  lower  school,  as  it  is  called, 
being  compelled  to  act  as  servants,  or  “fags.”  to  the 
older  or  more  advanced  pupils.  The  fag  is  under  entire 
subjection  to  his  master,  having  to  attend  to  his  fire, 
prepare  his  meals,  brush  his  clothes,  and  perform  other 
menial  duties;  and  even  to  smuggle  into  the  house  for¬ 
bidden  delicacies  for  his  master's  use,  and  bearing  the 
punishment  if  detected.  The  commissioners  report,  with 
reference  to  this  custom,  that  while  some  menial  offices 
too  often  assigned  to  fags,  ought,  in  their  opinion,  to 
be  allotted  to  servants,  on  the  whole  they  think  that 
it  is  not  degrading  to  the  juniors,  and  has  no  injurious 
effect  upon  the  character  of  the  seniors. 


Fag’leysville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co. 

Fagon,  Guy  Crescent,  (fa-govmg’ ,)  physician  to  Louis 
XIV.,  ii.  at  Paris,  1632.  He  defended  the  doctrine  of  the 
circulation  of  blood,  and  collected  numerous  plants  to 
enrich  the  royal  gardens,  of  which  he  was  superintend¬ 
ent.  D.  1718. 

Fago|>y'ruin,  n  [From  l.at.fagus,  beech,  and  pyrum, 
a  pear  —  the  fruit  resembling  in  shape  a  beech-nut.] 
(Bot.)  The  Buckwheat,  q.  v.,  a  genus  of  plants,  order 
Polygonaceie.  The  Fagnpyrum  escutentum,  called  in 
France  hit  sarragin,  is  cultivated  on  account  of  the  fari¬ 
naceous  albumen  of  its  seeds,  which  are  used,  as  grain, 
for  food  of  man  and  cattle.  It  is  upright,  branched.  1  to 
3  feet  in  height;  the  leaves  are  between  heart-shaped 
and  arrow-shaped,  the  flowers  pale-red.  the  seed  (nut) 
black  and  triangular,  the  angles  even  (not  toothed).  It 
is  a  common  crop  in  France  and  in  this  country.  Bees 
delight  in  its  flowers,  and  in  some  of  the  States  it  is  sown 
on  that  account. 

Fagot,  n.  [ Fr.  fagot ;  Armoric  and  Welsh  fagod.}  A 
bundle  of  sticks  or  small  branches  of  trees  bound  to¬ 
gether. —  In  times  of  religious  persecution,  the  F.  was  a 
badge  worn  on  the  sleeve  of  the  upper  garment  of  such 
persons  as  had  abjured  heresy,  being  put  on  after  the 
person  had  publicly  carried  a  F.  to  some  appointed 
place,  by  way  of  penance.  To  leave  off  the  wearing  of 
this  badge  was  sometimes  regarded  as  a  sign  of  aposta  v. 
Among  military  men  in  England,  fagots  were  persons 
hired  by  officers  whose  companies  were  not  full,  to  mus¬ 
ter  and  hide  the  deficiencies  of  the  company,  and  thus 
cheat  the  government.  Fagot-votes,  in  English  politics, 
were  votes  created  by  the  partitioning  of  an  estate  into 
numerous  small  tenements,  which  were  let  to  persons 
at  an  almost  nominal  rent,  upon  condition  of  voting  at 
elections,  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  lessor. 

— v.  a.  To  tie  together;  to  collect  in  a  bundle;  to  bind 
promiscuously. 

“  He  was  too  warm  on  picking  work  to  dwell, 

But  fagoted  his  notions  as  they  fell."  —  Dryden. 

Fag'oting.  n.  A  term  applied  to  the  binding  together 
of  the  primings  of  hedges. 

Fagot'to,  n.  [It.,  a  bundle  of  sticks.]  (Mus.)  A  brass 
wind-instrument,  blown  with  a  reed,  which  can  be  taken 
in  pieces,  —  whence  its  name;  a  bassoon. 

Fa  gns,  n.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  phago,  I  eat.]  (Bot.)  The 
Beech,  a  genus  of  trees,  order  Corylaceie.  The  common 
beech,  F.  Americana,  almost  identical  with  the  Euro¬ 
pean  beech,  F.  sylvatica,  forms  one  of  the  tallest  and 
moBt  majestic  trees  of  the  forest,  abounding  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle,  Western,  and  Southern  States,  in  deep,  moist  soil, 
and  in  a  cool  atmosphere.  The  trunks  of  the  trees  are 


Pig.  983. —  beech,  flower  and  fruit,  (natural  size.) 

( Fagus  Americana.) 


frequently  8-11  feet  in  circumference,  and  more  than 
100  feet  high.  The  bark  is  smooth,  ash-colored ;  the 
leaves  alternate,  plicate  in  vernation  ;  staminate  aments 
on  long  pendulous  peduncles;  nut  small,  2  together  iu 
the  4-lobed  burr,  oily,  sweet,  and  nutritious;  timber 
fine-grained,  with  reddish  duramen,  and  white  albumen. 
The  roots  do  not  descend  deeply  into  the  soil,  but  extend 
to  a  considerable  distance  close  under  the  surface.  The 
Red-beech  is  now  regarded  only  as  a  variety.  There  are 
several  beautiful  varieties  in  cultivation,  with  purple 
foliage,  silver  foliage,  &c. 

Fahl'erz,  or  Fahl'ite,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Tetra- 

HEDRITE,  q.  V. 

Falilun.  or  Falun,  ( fa'loon ,)  a  town  of  Sweden,  55  m. 
from  Gefte,  celebrated  for  its  copper-mines.  Manuf. 
Cotton  and  yarn.  Pop.  6,218. 

Falil'unite,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  crystallizing  in  six 
twelve-sided  prisms,  of  a  grayish-green  to  a  dark  olive- 
green  color,  and  of  pearly  lustre.  Sp.gr.  2-6-2-8.  Comp. 
Silica  44-9,  alumina  30‘7,  peroxide  of  iron  7'22,  potash 
1-38,  magnesia  6-04,  water  8-65,  peroxide  of  manganese 
1-90,  lime  0-95. 

Fahr'enheit.  Gabriel  Daniel,  an  eminent  natural 
philosopher.  He  was  a  native  of  Dantzic;  b.  1686,  n. 
1736.  He  is  principally  known  as  the  inventor  of  the 
thermometer-scale  which  bears  his  name.  —  See  Ther¬ 
mometer. 

Faience,  ( fa'ydns .)  [From  Faenza,  a  town  in  Italy,  or 
Faye, nee,  a  small  town  in  France.]  ( Fine  Arts.)  Pottery, 
consisting  of  a  common  earthenware  ground,  covered 
with  a  glaze,  and  enamelled  with  painted  designs.  It 
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is  also  called  Fafaelle  tears,  because  Rafaello  was 
thought  in  his  early  days  to  have  been  engaged  in  this 
department  of  the  art;  but  the  Rafaelle  who  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  painting  pottery  was  a  Raffaello  Ciarlo  of 
Urbino,  who  lived  in  16th  c.  See  Pottery. 

Fai-Fo,  (f-fo,)  a  town  of  Cochin-China,  15  m.  from 
Turou;  pop.  16,000. 

Fail,  v.  a.  [Fr.  fattier ,  from  Lat.  failure,  to  deceive; 
allied  to  the  Ger .  fehlen,  and  Gr.  sphallein.]  To  desert; 
to  disappoint;  to  forsake;  to  abandon ;  to  omit;  not  to 
perform  ;  to  be  wanting  in. 

“  As  proud  lords  be  when  fortune  fails  them." — Sidney. 

— v.  n.  To  miss;  to  err;  to  fall  down;  to  be  made  low; 
to  sink;  to  give  way.  —  To  die;  to  perish;  to  become 
extinct. 

“  The  faithful  fail  from  among  the  children  of  men.” — Ps.  xii.  1. 
— To  sink ;  to  be  borne  down ;  to  come  to  an  end.  —  To  miss ; 

not  to  succeed ;  to  miscarry.  —  To  be  deficient  in  duty. 
— n.  Omission ;  nonperformance ;  failure. 

Without  fail.  Absolutely;  certainly;  unreservedly. 
Fairing;,  p.  a.  Miscarrying;  becoming  insufficient; 
decaying;  declining. 

— n  Deficiency;  weakness:  failure;  foible;  miscarriage. 

"And  e’en  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue's  side.” — Goldsmith. 

— Act  of  becoming  insolvent :  bankruptcy. 

FaSl'ingly,  adv.  By  failing. 

Fail'lite,  n.  [Fr.]  (Fr.  Law.)  Bankruptcy;  failure. — 
The  condition  of  a  merchant  who  ceases  to  pay  his  debts. 
Fails'wortli,  a  town  of  England,  in  Lancashire,  5  m. 

from  Manchester.  Manuf.  Cotton-spinning.  Fop.  5,000. 
Fail'll  re,  n.  A  failing;  deficiency;  cessation  of  supply, 
or  total  defect:  omission;  non-performance;  decay,  or 
defect  from  decay;  a  breaking  or  becoming  insolvent. 
Fain,  a.  [A.  S.  fsegen,  fegen.  gtfagen,  glad,  fxgnian,  to 
rejoice.]  Glad;  joyful;  pleased:  rejoiced. 

— ado.  Gladly;  with  joy  or  pleasure. 

Faineants,  or  l>(>>notliin;u;  King’s.  (Fr.  Hist.) 
The  name  given  to  some  of  the  Merovingian  sovereigns, 
who  were  the  puppets  of  the  mayors  of  the  palace. — 
See  Merovingian,  and  Mayors  op  the  Palace. 

Faint,  v  n.  [A.  S.fynigean.  to  become  musty,  to  decay, 
to  spoil  in  any  manner.]  To  fade;  to  wither;  to  decay; 
to  become  feeble;  to  lose  the  animal  functions ;  to  lose 
strength  and  color,  and  become  senseless  and  motion¬ 
less;  to  swoon;  to  decline  or  fail  in  strength  and  vigor; 
to  be  weak;  to  sink  into  dejection;  to  lose  courage  or 
spirit;  to  disappear;  to  vanish. 

—a.  Enfeebled,  so  as  to  be  inclined  to  swoon;  enfeebled 
with  exhaustion;  weak;  languid;  low;  feeble;  not 
bright  or  vivid;  not  strong,  as  color;  not  loud,  as  sound; 
not  striking,  as  a  resemblance;  not  vigorous;  dejected; 
not  active ;  depressed ;  dispirited. 

Faint'-hearied,  a.  Cowardly;  timorous;  dejected; 

easily  depressed,  or  yielding  to  fear. 

Faint'ing,p.  a.  Falling  into  a  swoon;  failing;  losing 
strength  or  courage ;  becoming  feeble  or  timid. 

— n.  (Med.)  A  sudden  and  total  or  partial  unconscious¬ 
ness,  resulting  from  impaired  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  the  brain,  occasioned  commonly  by  diminished 
action  of  the  heart.  The  functions  of  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem,  respiration,  and  the  action  of  the  heart,  are  either 
suspended  or  very  much  diminished  in  force.  The  causes 
of  F.  are  various,  —  as  any  strong  mental  emotion,  loss 
of  blood,  severe  pain,  or  anything  that  tends  to  diminish 
the  vital  energy  of  the  system.  Usually  the  patient  is 
first  conscious  of  a  singing  iu  the  ears,  then  the  sight 
becomes  confused  and  all  the  senses  deadened;  the 
countenance  becomes  deadly  pale,  and  the  limbs  are 
unable  to  support  the  weight  of  the  body,  which  sinks 
to  the  earth.  F.,  if  occasioned  by  a  diseased  state  of 
the  brain  or  heart,  or  if  prolonged,  may  result  in  death; 
but  if  arising  from  any  trivial  cause,  the  patient  gener¬ 
ally  speedily  recovers.  He  should  be  laid  on  his  back, 
with  his  head  low  and  his  dress  loosened  about  the  neck ; 
abundance  of  fresh  air  should  be  admitted  to  him,  and 
cold  water  may  be  sprinkled  on  his  face  and  neck,  or 
ammonia  applied  to  the  nostrils. 

Faint'isli,  a.  Slightly  faint. 

Faint'isliness,  n.  A  slight  degree  of  faintness. 
Faint'ly,  adv.  With  faintness;  feebly;  languidly; 

without  vigor  or  activity  ;  timorously. 

Faint'ness,  n.  State  of  being  faint ;  loss  of  strength, 
color, and  respiration ;  feebleness;  languor ;  inactivity ; 
want  of  vigor  or  energy ;  want  of  brightness  or  vivid¬ 
ness  ;  feebleness  or  weakness,  as  of  sound;  feebleness  of 
mind;  feebleness  of  respiration;  timorousness;  dejec¬ 
tion;  irresolution. 

Faints, ft. pi.  The  impure  and  weak  spirits  constitut¬ 
ing  the  last  runnings  of  the  still  iu  the  distillation  of 
whiskey. 

Fair.  a.  [A.  S.  fxger,  fsegr ,  beautiful,  from  fxgra,  to 
adorn.]  Shining;  bright;  clear;  free  from  spots ;  free 
from  a  dark  hue;  white;  beautiful;  handsome;  properly; 
having  a  handsome  face;  pleasing  to  the  eye ;  handsome 
or  beautiful,  in  general;  pure;  not  cloudy  or  overcast; 
favorable;  prosperous;  open;  direct;  open  to  attack  or 
access;  unobstructed. 

— Frank;  honest;  equal;  just;  reasonable;  impartial; 
peaceful ;  not  violent ;  not  effected  by  insidious  or  un¬ 
lawful  methods ;  not  foul ;  candid ;  not  sophistical  or 
insidious;  honorable;  mild;  civil;  pleasing;  not  harsh; 
equitable  and  just:  merited;  liberal;  not  narrow; 
plain;  legible;  free  from  stain  or  blemish;  unspotted; 
untarnished;  middling;  medium. 

— adv.  Frankly;  openly;  civilly;  complaisantly;  candidly; 
honestly;  equitably;  happily;  successfully;  on  good 
terms. 

— -n.  Elliptically,  a  fair  woman;  a  handsome  female;  the 
fair,  or  female  sex. 

Fail*,  n.  [Fr.foire,  probably  from  Lat  forum,  a  market¬ 


place;  Sp.  feria;  It.  feria;  from.  Lat.  ferirn,  holidays, 
festivals,  connected  with  the  root  which  appears  in  Gr. 
chair d,  to  rejoice.]  A  stated  market  iu  a  particular  town 
or  city  ;  a  stated  meeting  of  buyers  and  sellers  for  trade. 

Fair,  n.  [Fr.  foire ;  W elsli  fair ;  Lat.  forum,  a  market¬ 
place.]  A  larger  species  of  market,  which  is  held  at 
more  distant  intervals,  and  sometimes  devoted  to  one 
species  of  merchandise,  sometimes  to  several.  In  the  ear¬ 
lier  stages  of  society,  and  iu  inland  countries,  where  the 
facilities  for  commerce  are  comparatively  circumscribed, 
the  bringing  together  of  commodities  anddealersat  cer¬ 
tain  times  and  in  convenient  places  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance;  and  for  this  purpose  various  privileges  have 
been  annexed  to  fairs,  and  numerous  facilities  afforded 
for  the  disposal  of  property  in  them.  In  England  and 
in  other  countries  where  the  growth  of  towns,  and  the 
facilities  afforded  for  the  disposal  and  purchase  of  all 
kinds  of  produce  have  rendered  them  less  necessary  now 
than  formerly,  fairs  have  lost  much  of  their  ancient 
splendor  and  importance,  and  many  have  almost  disap¬ 
peared.  The  cattle  and  horse  fairs  have  declined  least 
of  any.  The  principal  fairs  in  Great  Britain  are  the 
August  Horse  F.  at  Horncastle,  Lincolnshire,  where 
many  thousand  horses  are  annually  exhibited  for  sale; 
the  F.  for  the  sale  of  Scotch  cattle  at  St.  Faith’s,  near 
Norwich;  the  Weyhill  F.  in  Hampshire  for  the  sale  of 
sheep:  and  the  fairs  at  Falkirk,  Melrose,  and  Lockerby  in 
Scotland.  In  Germany,  the  principal  fairs  are  those  of 
Leipsic,  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  and  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder.  In  France,  the  F.  of  Beaucaire  was  formerly  the 
largest  in  Europe,  and  is  still  frequented  by  a  vast  con¬ 
course  of  people.  The  great  F.  of  Nishnij-Novgorod,  in 
Russia,  is  at  present  the  most  important  in  Europe,  be¬ 
ing  frequented  by  buyers  and  sellers  from  different  parts 
of  Europe  and  Northern  and  Central  Asia.  A  celebrated 
Russian  F.  is  held  at  Kiachta,  on  the  Chinese  frontier, 
where  the  greater  part  of  the  commerce  between  the 
Chinese  and  Russian  empires  is  transacted.  A  large  F. 
is  held  at  Mecca  during  the  resort  of  pilgrims  to  that 
place.  In  the  United  States,  fairs  for  charitable  and  re¬ 
ligious  purposes  are  frequently  held  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  at  which  a  great  variety  of  articles,  collected 
by  donation  or  purchase,  are  exposed  for  sale.  Important 
fairs  for  the  competitive  exhibition  of  live-stock  and 
various  industrial  products  are  held  by  the  U.  S.  Na¬ 
tional  Agricultural  Society,  the  State  agricultural  so¬ 
cieties,  the  Mechanic’s  Institute  at  Boston,  the  American 
Institute  at  New  York,  the  Franklin  Institute  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  by  other  institutions  of  similar  character. 
These  are,  however,  merely  competitive  exhibitions  of 
animal  and  industrial  products,  and  have  no  commercial 
character. 

Fai  r' hank,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Buchanan  county. 

Fair'banKs,  in  Indiana,  a  post-township  of  Sullivan 
county. 

Fair  Bluff,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-office  of  Columbus  co. 

Fair'btirn,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Campbell 
co.,  on  the  boundary  iine  between  Campbell  and  Fayette 
cos.,  about  100  m.  N.  W.  of  Milledgeville. 

Fair'burn,  in  South  Dakota,  a  post-office  of  Custer  co. 

Fair'bury,  in  Illinois,  a  post-town  of  Livingston  co., 
about  60  m.  E.  of  Peoria.  Pop.  (1897)  about  2,800. 

Fair'dale,  iu  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  De  Kalb  co. 

Fair  Kale,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Oswego  co. 

Fair'dale,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Susque¬ 
hanna  co.;  abt.  7  m.  S.W.  of  Montrose. 

Fair  Beal'ing1,  in  Kentucky,  a  P.  0.  of  Marshall  co. 

Fair'fax,  Thomas,  Lord,  general  of  the  Parliamentary 
army  in  the  English  civil  war,  b.  1611,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Ferdinand,  Lord  Fairfax.  On  the  first  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  discontents,  following  the  example  of  his 
father,  and  additionally  influenced,  it  is  said,  F.  embraced 
the  popular  side,  and  ranged  himself  as  one  of  the  firm¬ 
est  opponents  of  the  royal  party  in  church  and  state. 
On  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  he  was  commis¬ 
sioned  by  the  Parliament  to  act  as  general  of  the  horse 
under  his  fa¬ 
ther, whowas 
made  then 
commander 
in  the  north. 

After  the 
passing  of 
the  self-de¬ 
nying  ordi¬ 
nance,  F.  was 
appointed 
general  con¬ 
jointly  with 
Cromwell.  — 

He  and  Skip- 
t  o  n  com- 
manded  the 
main  body  of 
the  Parlia- 
m  e  n  t  a  r  y 
army  at  the 
battle  of 
Naseby ;  af¬ 
ter  which  he 
marched 
with  a  pow¬ 
erful  division 
to  the  W.  Fig.  984. — lord  Fairfax. 

counties; 

and,  having  reduced  Exeter  and  other  important  towns, 
proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Oxford ;  on  the  surrender  of 
which  he  gave  evidence  of  the  amenity  of  his  disposition 
and  the  cultivation  of  his  mind,  by  his  care  to  preserve 
the  Bodleian  Library  from  pillage.  And  it  sheuld  not 


be  forgotten  that  his  conduct  toward  the  captured  citief 
in  the  W.  districts,  and,  indeed,  in  all  conjunctures  and  ot 
all  occasions,  was  marked  by  the  highest  sense  ol  honui 
and  humanity.  During  the  Commonwealth,  Cromwell 
treated  him  with  contempt,  and  he  seems  to  have  held 
aloof  from  all  party  complications;  but  when  it  became 
evident  that  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  was  the 
general  wish  and  re-olution  of  the  country,  he  came 
forward  to  co-operate  in  bringing  about  that  event.  It 
was  through  his  influence  mainly  that  the  Irish  brigade 
forsook  Lambert,  and  joined  Monk’s  army.  F.  then 
seized  York  on  the  royal  behalf;  was  made  a  member  of 
the  healing  parliament ;  and  was  nominated  head  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  wait  upon  Charles  II.  at  the 
Hague,  and  to  invite  him  to  seat  himself  upon  the  throne 
of  England.  On  the  Restoration  he  withdrew  alto¬ 
gether  from  active  life,  retiring  to  his  beloved  home  in 
the  country,  where  he  D.  in  1671.  F.  was  not  a  man  of 
the  highest  order,  or  even  of  a  high  order,  ofintellect ;  but 
he  was  a  conscientious,  well-informed,  humane,  liberal, 
stout-hearted,  and  right-minded  gentleman  and  soldier. 
Anxious  to  do  his  duty  by  all  to  the  best  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge,  he  had  not  ambition  and  sought  neither  rank  nor 
wealth  for  himself;  —  a  rare  example  in  any  country 
or  time. 


m.  S.  W.  of  Cedar  Rapids. 

Fairfax,  in  Michigan,  a  P.  O.  of  St.  Joseph  co. 

Fairfax,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Renville  co. 

Fairfax,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Atchison  co. 

Fairlax.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Highland  co.,  about 
55  m.  E.  of  Cincinnati. 

Fairfax,  iu  South  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Barnwell 

co. 

Fairfax,  in  Vermont,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Franklin  co.,  on  the  Lamoille  river,  about  38  m.  N.  E. 
by  N.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,570. 

Fairfax,  in  Virginia,  a  N.  E.  co.,  bordering  on  Mary¬ 
land  and  the  District  of  Columbia;  area,  abt.  420  sq.  m. 
Hirers.  Potomac  and  Occoquan  rivers.  Surface,  hilly ; 
soil,  not  generally  fertile.  It  contains  Mount  Vernon, 
the  tomb  of  George  Washington,  16  m.  below  Washing¬ 
ton;  Arlington  Heights  and  National  Cemetery;  Fort 
Myer,  Ac.  Cap.  Fairfax.  Pop.  (1890)  16,655. 

Fairfax,  or  Culpeper,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village,  cap. 
of  Culpeper  co. 

Fairfax,  in  Virginia,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Fairfax  co., 
14  m.  W.  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Pop.  (1897)  about  460. 

Fair' field,  in  Alabama,  a  village  of  Pickens  co.,  on 
the  Tombigbee  river.  (Stone  post-office.) 

Fairfield.  in  California,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Solano 
co;,  about  50  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  San  Francisco.  Pop.  550. 

Fairfield,  in  Connecticut,  a  S.  W.  co.,  bordering  on 
Long  Island  Sound  and  New  York  State;  area,  abt.  540 
sq.  m.  Hirers.  Housatonic  river,  and  other  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  diversified ;  soil,  fertile.  Caps.  Bridge¬ 
port  and  Danbury.  Pop.  (1890)  150,081. 

— A  post-town,  port  of  entry,  and  formerly  one  of  the 
capitals  of  Fairfield  co.,  on  Long  Island  Sound,  about  22 
m.  S.  \\ .  of  New  Haven.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor, 
and  commands  considerable  trade.  The  village  is  well 
built,  and  contains  some  fine  structures.  To  the  N.  is 
the  village  of  Greenfield  Hill,  made  famous  by  Dwight’s 
poem  of  that  name.  F.  was  settled  in  1059,  and  in  1779 
was  burnt  by  command  of  Governor  Tyron  during  the 
revolution.  Pop.  (1897)  about  4,000. 

Fairfield,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Bureau  co. 

—A  post-town,  cap.  of  Wayne  co.,  about  150  m.  S.  S.  E.  of 
Springfield.  Pop.  (1897)  about  2,175. 

Fairfield,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  De  Kalb  co. 

—A  post-village  and  township  of  Franklin  co.,  on  the  E. 
fork  of  White  river,  about  48  m.  N.  W.  of  the  city  of 
Cincinnati. 

—A  village  of  Howard  co.  (Oakford  post-office.) 

— A  township  of  Tippecanoe  co. 

Fail-field,  in  Iowa,  a  prosperous  city,  cap.  of  Jefferson 
co.,  on  C.,  B.  &  Q.  and  C.,  R.  I.  &  P.  R.  Rs.,  50  m.  N.N.W. 
ot  Burlington.  Has  important  manufs.  of  wagons  and 
implements,  woolen  mill,  foundry,  &c.  The  trading 
center  of  a  rich  farming  and  stock-raising  district. 
Here  are  Fairfield  (Lutheran)  and  Parson’s  (Presby¬ 
terian)  colleges.  Pop.  (1897)  about  4,000. 

Fail-field,  iu  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Nelson  co., 
about  10  m.  N.  E.  of  Bardstown. 

Fail-field,  in  Maine,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Somerset  co.,  on  the  Kennebec  river,  about  25  m.  N.  by 
E.  of  Augusta. 

Fairfield,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-office  of  Hampden 
county. 

Fairfield,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Lenawee  co. 

—A  township  of  Shiawassee  co. 

Fail-field,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Benton  co.,  on 
Pomme  de  Terre  river,  100  m.  S.  W.  of  Jefferson  City 

Fairfield,  in  North  Carolina,  a  P.  0.  of  Hyde  co. 

Fairfield,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Cumberland  co 

—A  post-village  of  Essex  co.,  abt,  11  m.  N.  W.  of  Newark. 

I  :ii 9-field,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Herkimer  co.,  about  10  nr.  E.  of  Utica. 

Fairfield,  in  Ohio,  a  S.  central  co. ;  area,  474  sq.  m. 
Hirers.  Hocking  river,  and  Little  Walnut  and  Rush 
creeks.  Surface,  diversified;  soil,  fertile.  Minerals 
limestone  and  freestone.  Capital,  Lancaster.  Povu- 
lation  (1890)  33,939.  T 

— A  township  of  Butler  co. 

— A  township  of  Columbiana  co.,  about  160  m.  N.  E.  of 
of  Columbus.  It  contains  the  village  of  Columbiana 

—A  township  of  Greene  co. 

—A  post-village  in  Bath  township,  Greene  co.,  about  65 
m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Cincinnati. 

—A  township  of  Highland  co. 
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•—A  township  of  Huron  co. 

—A  township  of  Madison  co. 

—A  township  of  Tuscarawas  co. 

— A  township  of  Washington  co. 

Fair'fiold,  in  Oregon,  a  post-village  of  Marion  co.,  on 
the  Willamette  river,  about  12  m.  N.  of  Salem. 

Fairfield,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Adams  co. 
about  42  m.  S.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

— A  township  of  Crawford  co. 

— A  village  of  Huntington  co,  on  Shavers  creek,  about  100 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Harrisburg.  Now  Cottage. 

—A  vill.  of  Lancaster  co.,  about  22  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Lancaster. 

— A  township  of  Lycoming  co. 

— A  village  of  Somerset  co.,  about  18  miles  S.  by  E.  of 
Somerset. 

■ — A  township  of  Westmoreland  co. 

Fairfield,  in  South  Carolina ,  a  N.  central  county  ;  area 
about  775  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Wateree,  Broad  anil  Little 
rivers,  and  Wateree  creek.  Surface,  hilly ;  soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  Winnsborough.  Pop.  (1800)  28,599. 

Fairfield,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Bedford  co., 
about  55  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Nashville. 

Fairfield,  in  Terns,  a  post-town,  capital  of  Freestone 
co.,  143  miles  N.E.  of  Austin.  Pop.  (1897)  about  650. 

Fairfield,  in  Utah,  a  post-office  of  Utah  co. 

Fairfield,  in  Vennont,  a  post-town  of  Franklin  co., 
about  45  miles  N.W.  id'  Montpelier. 

Fairfield,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Rockbridge  co., 
about  145  miles  W.  of  Richmond. 

Fairfield,  in  UVscoiisin,  a  post-village  on  the  boundary 
line  between  Rock  and  Walworth  cos. 

— A  township  of  Sauk  co. 

Fairfield  Corners,  in  Maine,  a  village  of  Somerset 
co.,  on  the  Kennebec  river,  abt.  22  m.  N.N.E.  of  Augusta. 

Fair  Grove,  in  Michigan,  a  post-townsliip  of  Tuscola 
co.,  about  78  miles  N.E.  of  Lansing. 

Fair  Haven,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  New 
Haven  co. ;  now  forms  the  11th  and  12th  wards  of  the 
city  of  New  Haven. 

Fair  Haven,  in  Illinois,  a  post-townsliip  of  Carroll 
co.,  about  8  miles  S.S.E.  of  Mount  Carroll. 

Fair  Haven,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-town  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Bristol  co.,  on  Buzzard’s  bay,  about  55  miles  S. 
by  E.  of  Boston.  Pop.  (1895)  3,338. 

Fair  Haven,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  St.  Clair  co. 

Fair  Haven,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Olmsteadco. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Stearns  co.,  on  Clear 
Water  river,  about  22  miles  W.  of  Mouticello. 

Fair  Haven,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Cayuga 
co.,  on  Lake  Ontario. 

Fair  Haven,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Preble  co.,  on 
Four  Mile  creek,  about  40  miles  N.N.W.  of  Cincinnati. 

Fair  Haven,  in  Vermont,  a  post-town  and  township 
of  Rutland  co.,  about  55  miles  S.W.  of  Montpelier.  Pop. 
(1897)  2,795. 

Fair  Haven,  in  Washington,  a  city  of  Whatcom  co.,  4 
m.  S.  of  Whatcom,  on  Gt.  Nor.  &  Nor.  Pac.  R.Rs. ;  has 
several  lumber  and  shingle  mills, ‘extensive  fisheries  and 
fish  canneries.  Pop.  (1890)  4,500. 

Fair  Head,  or  Ben  moke  Head,  a  lofty  promontory  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster  co.,  of  Antrim,  about 
5  miles  E.N.E.  of  Ballycastle.  It  is  a  huge  mass  of 
columnar  greenstone,  about  535  feet  high. 

Fair  Hill,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Cecil  co., 
about  8  miles  N.  of  Elkton. 

Fair  Hill,  in  West  Virginia,  a  former  P.  0.  of  Marshall 
county. 

Fair'ing,  n.  A  present  given  at  a  fair. 

Fair'isll,  a.  Reasonably  or  moderately  fair. 

Fair'isllly,  adv.  In  a  tolerably  fair  manner. 

Fair  Isle,  lies  between  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  Isles, 
22  miles  from  Sumburgh  Head.  It  is  4  miles  long  by  a 
breadth  of  2%.  Here  (1588)  the  duke  of  Medina,  admi¬ 
ral  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  was  shipwrecked. 

Fair'land,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Uouglas  co. 

Fairlaild.  in  Indiana,  a  post-town  of  Shelby  co.,  about 
19  miles  S.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Fairlaild.  in  Maryland,  a  P.  0.  of  Montgomery  co. 

Fair'lee,  in  Maryland,  a  post-office  of  Kent  co. 

Fair'lee,  in  Vermont,  a  post-town  of  Orange  co.,  on  the 
Connecticut  river,  about  30  miles  S.W.  oi  Montpelier. 

Fair'ly,  adv.  In  a  fair  manner;  commodiously ;  con¬ 
veniently;  advantageously;  frankly;  honestly ;  justly  ; 
equitably;  without  disguise  or  fraud;  openly;  ingenu¬ 
ously  ;  plainly ;  candidly ;  without  perversion  or  vio¬ 
lence;  without  blots ;  in  plain  letters ;  plainly;  legibly; 
completely;  thoroughly;  softly;  gently. 

Fair'niont.  or  Fair'mount,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-vil¬ 
lage,  cap.  of  Martin  co.,  about  50  ui.  S.S.W.  of  Mankato. 

Fairmont,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  ol  Clarke  co., 
about  44  miles  N.W.  of  Quincy,  Ill. 

Fairmont,  in  Nebraska,  a  thriving  city  ol  Fillmore 
co.,  53  m.  by  rail  S.W. of  Lincoln.  Pop.  (1897)  abt.  1,650. 

Fairmont,  in  West  Virginia,  a  post-village,  capital  ol 
Marion  co.,  on  the  Monongaliela  river,  about  300  miles 
W.  of  Baltimore,  Md.  Pop.  (1897)  about  2,000. 

Fair'mouiit,  in  Georgia,  a  post-office  of  Gordon  co. 

Fairnioiint.  in  Illinois,  a  township  ol  Pike  co. 

— A  post-town  of  Vermillion  co. 

Fairnioiint,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Grant  co.,  about  10  miles  S.  of  Marion.  Pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  3,000  in  1897. 

Fairmoiint,  in  Kansas,  a  post-office  of  Leavenworth  co. 

Fairnioiint,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Jefferson  co. 

Fairnioiint,  in  Maryland,  a  post-office  ot  Somerset  co. 

Fairnioiint,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  ot  Hunter¬ 
don  co.,  about  50  miles  N.  of  Trenton. 

Fairnioiint,  in  Neiv  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Onondaga  co. 

Fairnioiint,  in  North  Dakota,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Richland  co. 

Fairmoiint,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Miami  co. 
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Fairmoiint.  in  Pennsylvania.  See  Piiii.adelphia. 

— A  village  of  Lancaster  co. 

— A  township  of  Luzerne  co.,  about  22  miles  W.  of  Wilkes- 
barre. 

Fairmoiint  Springs,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office 
of  Luzerne  co. 

Fair'ness,  ».  Quality  of  being  fair;  clearness;  free¬ 
dom  from  spots  or  blemishes;  whiteness;  purity; 
freedom  from  stain  or  blemish;  beauty;  elegance; 
frankness;  candor;  honesty;  ingenuousness;  open¬ 
ness;  freedom  from  disguise,  insidiousness,  or  prevari¬ 
cation;  equality  of  terms;  equity;  distinctiveness;  free¬ 
dom  from  blots  or  obscurity. 

Fair  Oaks,  in  California,  a  post-office  of  Sacramento 
county. 

Fair  Oaks,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Jasper  co. 

Fair  Oaks,  in  Virginia,  about  7  miles  E.  of  Richmond. 

— Battle  of.  See  Chickahominy. 

Fair'-one,  «.  A  fair  woman;  a  handsome  female;  a 
beauty. 

Fairplaiil',  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Montcalm  co., 
about  45  miles  N.W.  of  Lansing. 

Fair'-play,  n.  Equitable  conduct;  just  or  liberal 
action ;  justice. 

Fair'play,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-township  of  Saline  co. 

Fairplay.  in  California,  a  post-village  of  El  Dorado 
co.,  about  16  m.  S.E.  of  l’lacerville. 

Fairplay.  in  Colorado,  a  post-town,  capital  of  Park  co., 
about  80  m.  S.W.  of  Denver.  Pop.  (1897)  about  500. 

Fairplay,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Morgan  co., 
about  115  m.  W.  of  Augusta. , 

Fair  Play,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Jefferson  co. 

Fairplay,  in  Indiana,  a  village  and  township  of  Green 
co.,  on  the  W.  fork  of  White  river,  about  75  miles  S.W. 
of  Indianapolis. 

Fair  Play,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Polk  co. 

Fair  Play,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Jefferson  co. 

Fair  Play,  in  South  Carolina,  a  post-office  of  Oconee  co. 

Fairplay.  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Grant  co., 
about  12  miles  N.N.W.  of  Galena. 

Fair' port,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Allen  co.,  on  the 
Maumee  river,  about  15  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

Fairport,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  in  Muscatine  co.,  on 
the  Mississippi  river,  about  40  miles  E.S.E  of  Iowa  City. 

Fairport,  in  North  Carolina,  a  P.  O.  of  Granville  co. 

Fairport,  or  Horse'heads,  in  New  York,  a  post-village 
of  Chemung  co.,  about  6  miles  N.W.  of  Elmira.  See 
Horsf.heads. 

Fairport.  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Lake  co.,  on  Lake  Erie, 
about  165  miles  N.  E.  of  Columbus. 

Fair'-spoken.  a.  Using  fair  speech  ;  bland;  civil; 
courteous;  plausible. 

Fair'ton,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Cumberland 
co.,  about  4  miles  S.  of  Bridgeton. 

Fair'view,  in  Alabama,  a  post-office  of  St.  Clair  co. 

Fairview,  in  Georgia,  a  post-office  of  Chattooga  co. 

Fairview,  in  Idaho,  a  post-office  of  Oneida  co. 

Fairview,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Fulton  co.,  about  75  m.  N.N.W.  of  Springfield. 

Fairview,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Fayette  county. 

— A  village  of  Fayette  co.,  generally  called  Groves. 

— A  post-village  of  Randolph  co.,  on  the  Mississinewa 
river,  about  75  m.  N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Fairview,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Allamakee  county. 

— A  township  of  Jasper  co. 

— A  post-town  and  township  of  Jones  co.,  about  4  m.  S.W 
of  Anamosa. 

— A  township  of  Monona  co. 

— A  township  of  Shelby  co. 

Fairview,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Brown  co. 

Fairview,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Todd  co., 
about  190  m  S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

Fairview,  in  Louisiana,  a  P.  0.  of  Concordia  parish. 

Fairview,  in  Maryland,  a  P.  0.  of  Washington  co. 

Fairview,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Lyon  county. 

Fairview,  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Lincoln  county. 

— A  village  of  Randolph  co.,  about  16  m.  S.  of  Macon  City. 

— A  former  post-office  of  St.  Louis  co. 

Fairview,  in  Nebraska,  a  village  of  Sarpy  co.,  on  the 
Platte  river,  about  11  m.  W.S.W.  of  Bellevue. 

Fairview,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-township  of  Bun¬ 
combe  co.,  about  240  m.  N.  of  Raleigh. 

Fairview,  in  New  Jersey.  See  Quakertown. 

Fairview,  in  AW  York,  a  post-village  of  Cattaraugus 
co.,  about  45  m.  S.E.  of  Buffalo. 

Fairview,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  in  Guernsey  co.,  about 
45  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Zanesville. 

Fairview'.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Allegheny  co¬ 
on  the  Allegheny  river,  about  10  m.  N.E.  of  Pittsburg. 

— A  village  of  Beaver  co.,  about  40  m.  N.W.  of  Pittsburg. 

— A  post-townsliip  of  Butler  county,  about  14  m.  N.E.  of 
Butler. 

— A  village  of  Cumberland  co.,  on  the  Susquehanna  river, 
nearly  opposite  Harrisburg. 

— A  post-borough  and  township  of  Erie  co.,  on  Lake  Erie, 
about  10  m.  S.W.  of  Erie. 

— A  township  of  Mercer  co. 

— A  township  of  York  co. 

Fairview',  in  South  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Green¬ 
ville  co.,  about  80  m.  N.W.  of  Columbia. 

Fairview.  in  South  Dakota,  a  township  of  Campbell  co. 

— A  post-township  of  Lincoln  co. 

Fair  View,  in  Utah,  a  post-office  of  San  Pete  co. 

Fairview.  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  of  Crawiord  co. 

— A  village  of  Grant  co. 

Fairview.  in  IFest  Virginia,  a  post-village,  cap.  ol  Han¬ 
cock  co.,  about  35  m.  N.  of  Wheeling. 

Fairview'  Vil'lage,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
Montgomery  co. 

Fair'ville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Wayne  co., 
about  30  m.  E.  of  Rochester. 


Fair'ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.0,  of  Chester  co. 

Fair'water,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Fond  du 
Lac  co.,  about  22  m.  W.  of  Fond  du  Lac. 

Fair'-way,  n.  The  mid  passage  in  a  short  channel; 
tile  navigable  part  of  a  river. 

Fair'weailier,  in  Alaska,  a  mountain  about  35  m. 
N.E.  of  Cape  Fail-weather.  It  is  an  important  land-mark 
on  the  British  and  American  frontier,  and  is  said  to  be 
nearly  15,000  feet  high. 

Fair  Weather,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Adams  co. 

Fair  weather  Islaml.  in  Connecticut, at  the  entrance 
of  Black  Rock  Harbor.  It  has  a  light-house,  Lat.41°  8' 
24"  N.,  Lon.  73°  13'  30"  W.,  45  ft.  above  the  sea-level. 

Fair'y,».  [  Vv.fce;  Ger.  fee;  Sp .fada;  It .filta;  probably 
from  I.at .jatum,  a  prophetic  declaration,  from  fa,  root 
of  obsolete  for,  fatus,  to  speak.  In  0.  Fr.,  par  f  eerie 
signifies  fatally.  1’crs.  pari,  a  fairy.]  A  fay;  an  imag¬ 
inary  being  or  spirit,  supposed  to  assume  a  human  form, 
dance  in  meadows,  steal  infants,  and  play  a  variety  of 
pranks;  an  enchantress. 

(Myth.)  In  the  traditional  mythology  of  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe,  fairies  (tho elves  of  the  Anglo-Saxons; 
see  Elf)  were  generally  believed  to  be  a  kind  of  inter¬ 
mediate  beings,  partaking  both  of  the  nature  of  men 
and  spirits,  having  material  bodies,  and  yet  possessed 
of  the  power  of  making  themselves  invisible,  and  of 
passing  through  any  sort  of  enclosure.  They  were  re¬ 
markably  small  in  stature,  with  fair  complexions,  and 
generally  clothed  in  green.  Their  haunts  were  believed 
to  be  groves,  verdant  meadows,  and  the  slopes  of  hills, 
and  their  great  diversion  dancing  hand-in-hand  in  a  cir¬ 
cle,  as  mentioned  in  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  The 
traces  of  their  tiny  feet  are  supposed  to  remain  visible 
in  the  grass  long  afterwards,  and  are  called  Fairy  Kings 
or  Circles,  (q.  v.)  They  were  regarded  as  being  some¬ 
times  benevolent,  and  sometimes  mischievous.  The 
diseases  of  cattle  were  frequently  attributed  to  their 
mischievous  operations;  and  cattle  that  died  suddenly, 
without  any  apparent  cause,  were  commonly  said  to  be 
elf-shot.  They  were  said  to  be  very  fond  of  young 
children,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  carrying  away  such 
as  they  could  lay  hold  of,  and  leave  vixens  of  their  own 
in  their  room.  In  Poole’s  Parnassus  are  given  the 
names  of  the  fairy  court:  “  Oberon,  the  emperor:  Mali, 
tlie  empress;  Perriuiiggin,  Perriwinkle,  Puck,  Hobgob¬ 
lin,  Tomalin,  Tom  Thumb,  courtiers;  Hop,  Mop,  Drop, 
Pip,  Drip,  Skip,  Tub,  Tib,  Tick,  Pink,  Pin,  Quick,  Gill, 
Ion,  Tit,  Wap,  Wim,  Nit,  the  maids  of  honor;  Nympliidia, 
the  mother  of  the  maids.”  Croker,  in  his  Fairy  Legends 
and  Traditions  of  the.  Smith  of  Ireland,  describes  them  as 
beings  “a few  inches  high,  airy. and  almost  transparent 
in  body ;  so  delicate  in  their  form,  that  a  dewdrop,  when 
they  chance  to  dance  on  it,  trembles,  indeed,  but  never 
breaks.  Both  sexes  are  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and 
mortal  beings  cannot  be  compared  to  them.”  They  live 
in  large  societies,  and  are  governed  by  a  queen  ;  and  the 
peasantry  never  speak  of  them  but  with  caution  and 
respect,  as  the  good  people  and  friends,  believing  them 
to  be  present,  and  to  hear  what  is  said.  They  have 
their  dwellings  in  clefts  of  rocks,  caves,  and  ancient 
tumuli,  and  every  part  of  them  is  decorated  in  the  most 
splendid  and  gorgeous  manner.  The  popular  belief  in 
fairies  may  be  said  to  have  generally  died  out;  but  to 
it  we  are  indebted  for  a  class  of  literature  which,  to  the 
young  at  least,  has  its  ceaseless  charms.  —  The  fairy 
superstition  belongs  to  modern  Europe.  We  find  noth¬ 
ing  like  it  among  the  idolatries  of  the  heathen  referred 
to  in  Scripture.  In  classical  mythology,  there  is  nothing 
nearer  to  it  than  the  nymph  of  the  fountain  or  grove 
among  the  Greeks.  The  true  fairy  tales  first  became 
popular  in  the  hitter  part  of  the  17th  century,  and  the 
Italians  appear  to  have  been  the  first  to  take  the  lead. 
They  afterward  became  very  popular  in  France;  and,  at 
the  present,  they  are  more  extensive  and  popular  in 
Germany  than  in  any  other  country. 

Fair'y.  a.  Belonging  to  fairies;  given  by  fairies. 

Fair'y-laml,  n.  (Myth.)  The  imaginary  land  of  the 
fairies. 

Fair'y  Hint;.  or  Circle,  n.  A  ring  occasionally  ob¬ 
served  in  pastures,  and  which  was  usually  attributed  by 
the  peasantry  of  western  Europe  to  the  dancing  of  the 
fairies.  They  are  seldom  of  a  perfect  form,  but  are  usu¬ 
ally  more  or  less  irregular,  sometimes  forming  a  series 
of  arcs  of  circles.  They  were  ascribed  by  scientific  men 
to  various  causes;  but  they  are  now  known  to  be  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  growth  of  certain  kinds  of  fungi,  which, 
proceeding  outwards  from  a  centre,  render  the  soil  for 
a  time  unfitted  lor  the  nourishment  of  grass. 

Faisans,  (lie  lies.)  (fais'a,)  a  small  island  formed  by 
the  Bidassoa,  near  Irun,  on  the  borders  of  France  and 
Spain.  In  1659,  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  was  here 
concluded  between  Spain  and  France. 

Fai  son's  liepol.  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-village  of 
Duplin  co.,  abt.  63  m.  N.  of  Wilmington. 

Faitli.  n.  [ I.at.  fides,  from  fido,  to  trust,  put  confidence 
in  ;  Fr.  foi,  faith  ;  Gr.  peitho,  to  persuade,  peithrmai,  to 
believe  iir  trust  in.]  That  assent  or  credence  which  we 
give  to  the  declaration  or  promise  of  another,  on  the 
authority  of  the  person  who  makes  it.  The  greater 
part  of  our  knowledge  is  derived  from  the  information 
of  others,  and  depends  upon  the  credence  which  we  give 
to  their  testimony;  hence,  to  believe  and  to  Inow  are 
sometimes  used  indiscriminately.  Faith  is  the  means 
by  which  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of  things  which  do  not 
come  under  our  own  observation,  —  things  not  seen  ;  and 
in  this  way  faith  is  distinguished  from  sight.  Faith  is 
also  distinct  from  reason,  in  so  far  as  it  deals  with 
matters  which  we  cannot  comprehend  by  our  reason ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  while  we  exercise  faith,  we  must 
also  exercise  reason  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  exercise  an 
acceptable  faith  without  reason  for  so  exercising  it. 
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Henry  Rogers  represents  “  reason  and  faith  as  twin- 
born  ;  the  one,  in  form  and  features,  the  image  of  manly 
beauty,  the  other  of  feminine  grace  and  gentleness,  but 
to  each  of  whom,  alas!  is  allotted  a  sad  privation. 
While  the  bright  eyes  of  Reason  are  full  of  piercing  and 
restless  intelligence,  bis  ear  is  closed  to  sound;  and 
while  Faith  has  an  ear  of  exquisite  delicacy,  on  her 
sightless  orbs,  as  she  lifts  them  toward  heaven,  the 
sunbeam  plays  in  vain.  Hand-in-hand  the  brother  and 
sister,  in  all  mutual  love,  pursue  their  way  through  a 
world  on  which,  like  ours,  day  breaks  and  night  falls 
alternate  ;  by  day  the  eyes  of  Reason  are  the  guide  of 
Faith,  and  by  night  the  ear  of  Faith  is  the  guide  of 
Reason.”  (Essay  on  Reason  and  Faith.) 

(The.ol.)  The  assent  of  the  mind  to  the  truth  of  what 
has  been  revealed  to  us  in  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  more 
particularly  that  living  reception  of  truth  by  the  heart 
by  which  we  see  our  sinfulness  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
are  led  to  flee  to  Christ  for  salvation. 

(Myth.)  Fides  was  deified  by  the  Romans,  and  had  a 
temple  dedicated  to  her  as  early  as  the  time  of  Numa 
Pompilius.  No  sacrifice  in  which  blood  was  shed  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  offered  to  her.  Horace  ( Carm .  Lib.  1.  Dd. 
24)  beautifully  describes  her  as  the  “sister  of  Justice.” 
She  is  at  times  represented  on  medals,  either  with  a 
basket  of  fruit  in  one  hand  and  ears  of  corn  in  the  other, 
or  as  holding  a  turtle-dove;  but  her  usual  symbol  is  two 
hands  clasped  together. 

Faitli't'ul,  a.  Full  of  faith;  having  faith,  trust,  or 
fidelity;  firm  in  adherence  to  the  truth  and  to  the 
duties  of  religion ;  firmly  adhering  to  duty ;  of  true 
fidelity;  loyal  ;  true  to  allegiance;  constant  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  duties  or  services;  trusty;  observant  of 
compacts,  treaties,  contracts,  vows,  Sic. ;  true  to  one’s 
word  :  true ;  exact :  true  to  the  marriage-covenant ; 
conformable  to  truth ;  constant;  worthy  of  belief. 

Faithfully,  adv.  In  a  faithful  manner;  with  good 
faith. 

Faitll'ftilness,  n.  Fidelity;  constancy;  loyalty; 
honesty  ;  veracity  ;  adherence  to  duty. 

“  For  there  is  no  faithfulness  in  your  mouth."  — Psalm  lix.  4. 

Faith  less,  a.  Without  belief  in  the  revealed  truths 
of  religion. —  Perfidious;  disloyal;  not  true  to  duty, 
profession,  or  promise.  —  Delusive ;  unsatisfactory ;  de¬ 
ceptive. 

Faitli'lessly,  adv.  In  a  deceptive,  false,  or  perfidious 
manner. 

Faithlessness,  n.  Unbelief  in  revealed  religion. 

• — Perfidy  ;  treachery  ;  disloyalty. 

— Violation  of  promise,  or  covenant. 

Fake,  n.  [A.  S.  ftegan,  to  join.]  (Haut.)  Any  one  of 
the  circles  formed  by  a  cable  or  rope,  as  it  lies  in  a  coil. 

Fakir,  (fa-keeF.)  n.  [Ar.  fakhar,  poor.]  A  member 
of  an  order  of  mendicants  or  penitents  existing  in  sev¬ 
eral  parts  of  the  Eastern  world,  particularly  in  India,  who 
is  synonymous  with  the  Persian  aud  Turkish  dervish. 
Some  of  them  live  in  communities,  while  others  live 
singly,  as  hermits,  or  wander  about,  makingstrange  dis¬ 
plays  of  self-torture  and  mortification.  Their  appear¬ 
ance  is  filthy  and  disgusting  in  the  extreme.  They  go 
about  naked,  frequently  with  their  bodies  besmeared 
with  the  dung  of  the  holy  cow,  which  excrement  they 
also  use  for  making  fires,  in  lieu  of  wood.  They  some¬ 
times  unite  in  bands,  carrying  banners,  and  making  a 
great  noise  with  drums  and  horns.  Some  of  them  hold 
their  arms  up  in  one  position  for  years  (see  Fig.  340)  till 
they  have  lost  the  power  of  taking  them  down  again; 
others  bend  the  body  forward,  till  they  are  unable  to  re¬ 
store  it  to  its  natural  position  again ;  while  others  clench 
their  fists  till  the  nails  grow  through  the  hand,  and  others 
are  perpetually  lying  down  on  beds  of  spikes  (Fig.  985). 


Fig.  985.  —  fakir  on  a  bed  of  spikes.  (Kerasis  sect.) 

(From  Gould's  Oriental  Drawings.) 


They  usually  take  up  their  abode  in  shady  places,  either 
in  the  open  air  or  in  old  and  ruinous  buildings,  without 
anything  to  repose  on  or  to  cover  themselves.  One 
writer  affirms  that  a  member  of  this  order  should  have 
ten  of  the  qualities  proper  to  the  dog:  among  which 
are,  to  be  always  hungry  ;  to  have  no  fixed  residence ; 
to  watch  during  the  night;  to  leave  no  heritage  after 
his  death;  not  to  abandon  his  master,  although  ill- 
treated  by  him:  to  content  himself  with  the  lowest 
place,  and  to  yield  his  seat  to  any  one  who  wants  it.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  are  not  less  than  three  millions 
of  fakirs  in  India.  Many  of  them  are  undoubtedly  in¬ 
sane  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  them  are  impostors  and 
hypocrites,  and  traverse  the  country  begging  and  in¬ 
structing  credulous  people  in  religion.  It  is  dangerous 
both  to  his  life  and  money  for  an  unarmed  person  to 
meet  them. 

Falcade',  n.  [Fr..  from  hut.  falx,  a  sickle.]  (Man.)  A 
horse  is  said  to  make  falcades  when  he  throws  himself 
upon  his  haunches  two  or  three  times  in  quick  curvets. 

Fal'oate,  or  Fal'catetl,  p.  a.  [Lat.  falcatus,  from 
falx,  a  sickle.]  (Bot.  and  Zoiil.)  Bent  like  a  scythe  ; 
hooked ;  curved. 


Falaise,  (fa-lais1,)  a  town  of  France,  department  of 
Calvados,  15  m.  from  Caen.  The  castle,  which  stands 
on  a  precipice,  and  in  which  William  the  Conqueror  was 
born  in  1024,  is  in  ruins,  with  the  exception  of  a  tower. 
Manuf.  Lace,  linen,  Sic.  Fop.  9,723. 


Fig.  986.  —  castle  of  falaise. 


Fal«*a'tion,  n.  Crookedness;  a  form  like  that  of  a 
reaper’s  hook. 

Falchion,  (fawl'shon,)  n.  [Fr.  f auction;  Lat. falco 
smdfatcio,  from  falx,  a  sickle.]  A  scimitar;  a  short, 
crooked  sword. 

“  Old  falchions  are  new  tempered  in  the  fires."  —  Dryden. 

Fal'ciform,  a.  [Lat  .falx,  a  sickle,  and  forma,  shape.] 
Having  the  shape  of  a  reaping-hook. 

Fal'co,  n.  See  Falcon. 

Falcon,  (faw'kon,)  n.  [Fr .  faucon;  Sp .haleon;  Lat. 
falco,  from  falx,  a  sickle.  Compare  Ger.  falke,  A.  S. 
ualco,  and  Gr.  phalkon. \  The  common  name  of  the 
genus  Falco,  or  sub-family  Falconinte,  family  Falconidte. 
including  the  true  Falcons,  or  those  species  of  diurnal 
birds  of  prey,  which,  in  the  language  of  falconry,  were 
styled  noble  birds  of  prey.  They  are  characterized  by 
a  bill  curved  from  the  base,  the  upper  mandible  hooked 
at  the  point,  and  the  cutting  edge  of  the  upper  mandi¬ 
ble  furnished  with  a  strong  projecting  notch,  or  tooth. 
The  claws  are  also  sharp,  curved,  and  strong ;  and  in 
accordance  with  all  this  powerful  armature,  the  whole 
frame  is  very  robust  and  muscular.  The  legs  are  rather 
short,  and  have  great  power  in  striking  or  seizing  prey. 
The  keel  of  the  sternum  (breast-bone)  is  very  large,  and 
adapted  for  the  attachment  of  powerful  muscles;  the 
furcula  and  coracoid  bones  are  also  very  strong,  so  as  to 
afford  a  sufficient  resisting  base  for  very  powerful  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  wings.  The  wings  are  long  and  pointed, 
the  first  and  third  quill-feathers  of  equal  length,  the 
second  rather  the  longest,  the  first  and  second  quill- 
feathers  emarginated  near  the  tip.  The  true  falcons  are 
bolder  in  proportion  to  their  size  than  any  other  Fal- 
conidaj —  even  eagles  Their  acuteness  of  vision  is  I 
wonderful;  and  they  have  very  great  powers  of  flight. 


Fig.  987.  —  the  gerfalcon. 


A  F.  is  known  to  have  traversed  the  distance  between 
Fontainebleau  and  Malta,  not  less  than  1,350  miles,  in  24 
hours;  and  as  these  birds  do  not  usually  fly  during  the 
night,  its  flight  was  probably  at  the  rate  of  70  or  80 
miles  an  hour.  They  soar  to  a  prodigious  height  in  the 
air,  always  endeavoring  to  outsoar  any  bird  of  which 
they  may  be  in  pursuit,  and  to  swoop  down  upon  it  from 
above ;  although  it  is  far  more  difficult  for  them  to  rise 
vertically  in  a  calm  atmosphere  than  for  birds  of  short 
and  rounded  wing.  Thus,  they  either  rise  obliquely — often 
also  making  their  onward  flight  in  a  series  of  arcs  — or 
avail  themselves  of  the  wind,  and  by  flying  against  it, 
are  borne  aloft  as  a  boy’s  kite  is.  The  species  are  pretty 
numerous ;  some  of  them  are  of  very  wide  geographic 
distribution,  while  others  are  peculiar  to  certain  coun¬ 


tries  or  climates.  The  American  species  are  the  Pere¬ 
grine  F.,  q.  v.  ( Falco  peregrinus ),  of  which  the  female  is, 
par  excellence,  the  F.  of  falconers  (see  Hawking)  ;  the 
Black-headed  F.  (F.  nigriceps),  closely  related  to  the 
preceding;  the  Pigeon  Hawk,  q.  v.  (F.  columbarius ); 
the  Orange-breasted  Hawk  (F.  aurantius)  of  Texas  and 
S.  America,  somewhat  smaller  than  the  preceding;  the 
Prairie  1^,  q.  v.  (F.  polyagrus );  the  Gerfalcon,  q.v. 
(F.  candicans  and  icelandicus). 

(Gun.)  A  sort  of  ancient  cannon,  seven  feet  long, 
taking  a  load  of  two  and  a  quarter  pounds  of  powder, 
and  throwing  a  ball  of  two  and  a  half  pounds  weight. 

Falconer,  (fawk'nw,) n.  [Fr .  fauconniur.]  A  person 
who  breeds  or  trains  hawks  for  taking  wild-fowl. 

— One  who  follows  the  sport  of  fowling  with  hawks. 

Fal'conet.  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  falconeta,  a  young 
falcon.]  (Gun.)  A  small  cannon  anciently  used,  some¬ 
what  smaller  than  the  falcon.  —  See  Falcon. 

FaFcon-geil't  il,  n.  [Fr  ]  (Hawking.)  A  falcon, 
when  full-feathered  and  completely  bred,  or  trained. 

Falcon'idse,  n.  pi.  (Zoiil.)  The  Falcons,  a  family  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  Ol  d.  Accipitre.s  or  Raptores.  These 
birds  of  prey  have  the  head  covered  with  feathers,  and 
the  eyebrows  prominent,  giving  the  eye  the  appearance 
of  being  deep  in  the  head.  The  beak  is  strong  and 
hooked,  and  the  claws  or  talons  very  sharp,  strong, 
much  incurved,  and  retractile.  The  species  are  numer¬ 
ous,  and  the  family  is  divided  into  several  sub-families 
or  genera,  described  in  this  work  under  the  heads  Accipi- 
trinab,  the  Spar¬ 
row-hawks;  Aqui¬ 
line,  the  Eagles ; 

Falcon  ( falcon - 
inn),  the  true  Fal¬ 
cons;  Buteo  (6  m- 
leonidtc),  the  Buz¬ 
zards;  Astur,  the 
Goshawks;  Mil- 
vine,  the  Kites ; 

Circus  (circinse), 
the  Harriers ;  and 
POLYBORUS  (poly- 
borinie),  the  Cara- 
caras. 

Falconi'nw,  n. 

pi.  (Zoiil.)  A  sub¬ 
family  of  birds, 
corresponding  to 
the  genus  falco. — 

See  Falcon. 

Fal'conry,  n. 

[Ital.  falconeria ; 

Fr.  fauconnerie, 
from  Lat.  falco, 
a  hawk.]  See 
Hawking.  Fig.  988. 

Fal<l  'stool,  n.  head  and  foot  of  Brazilian  eagle. 
[A.  S.  feald,  fold, 

and  stool,  a  chair  or  seat.]  (Eccl.)  A  portable  seat,  made 
to  fold  up  after  the  manner  of  a  camp-stool,  placed  within, 
the  choir  for  the  bishop,  when  not  officiating  in  his  own 
cathedral. 

— The  stool  on  which  the  kings  of  England  kneel  at  their 
coronation. 

Fale'ine,  a  river  of  W.  Africa,  joining  the  Senegal, 
after  a  course  of  200  m.,  in  Lat.  14°  40'  N..  Lon.  11°  48'. 

Faler'nian  Wine,  one  of  the  favorite  wines  of  the 
Romans,  was  so  called  from  Falernus  Ager,  the  district 
in  which  it  was  grown,  and  which  lay  at  the  N.  part 
of  Campania,  between  the  Massican  Hills  and  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Vulturnus.  It  is  described  by  Horace  as, 
in  his  time,  surpassing  all  other  wines  then  in  repute, 
and  seems  to  have  been  in  great  favor  with  the  poet 
himself.  In  the  time  of  Pliny,  however,  as  he  himself 
informs  us,  Falernian  wine  had  already,  owing  to  a  want 
of  care  in  its  cultivation,  begun  to  decline  in  quality; 
and  the  wine  then  esteemed  thebest  was  a  variety  grown 
in  the  Falernian  neighborhood,  and  called  Faustianum. 

Faliero.  Marino,  (fal-e-air'o,)  a  Venetian  noble,  suc¬ 
ceeded  Andrew  Damiolo  as  doge  of  Venice,  in  1354.  He 
had  previously  commanded  the  troops  of  the  republic 
at  the  siege  of  Zara,  in  Dalmatia,  where  he  gained  a 
brilliant  victory  over  the  king  of  Hungary;  and  was 
afterwards  ambassador  to  Genoa  and  Rome.  When  he 
succeeded  to  the  office  of  doge,  he  was  76  years  of  age, 
and  had  a  young  and  beautiful  wife.  Jealous  of  Michael 
Steno.  he  quarrelled  with  and  was  insulted  by  him  at  a 
masquerade;  but  Steno  being  sentenced  to  no  more 
than  a  month’s  imprisonment  for  his  offence.  Faliero, 
burning  with  revenge,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with 
the  plebeians  to  overturn  the  government  and  massacre 
the  patricians.  On  the  night  before  it  was  to  be  carried 
into  effect,  the  plot  was  discovered,  and  Faliero  suffered 
decapitation,  April  17, 1355.  His  character  is  delineated 
with  historical  truth  by  Lord  Byron,  in  one  of  his  noblest 
tragedies. 

Falis'ci.  a  people  of  Etruria,  said  to  have  been  origi¬ 
nally  a  Macedonian  colony.  When  they  were  besieged 
by  Camillas,  a  schoolmaster  went  out  at  the  gates  of  the 
city  with  his  pupils,  and  offered  to  betray  them  into  the 
hands  of  the  Roman  enemy,  that,  by  such  a  possession, 
he  might  easily  oblige  the  place  to  surrender.  Camil- 
lns  heard  the  proposal  with  indignation,  and  ordered 
the  man  to  be  stripped  naked,  and  whipped  back  to  the 
town  by  the  very  pupils  whom  his  perfidy  would  have 
betrayed.  This  instance  of  magnanimity  operated  upoD 
the  people  so  powerfully,  that  they  surrendered  to  the 
Romans. 

Fal'keiiHteiii,  a  town  of  Saxony,  12  m.  from  Plauen. 
Manuf.  Muslin-weaving,  Sic.  Pop.  4.000. 

Fal'kirk-,  a  town  and  parish  of  Scotland,  in  Stir- 
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lingshire,  24  m.  from  Edinburgh.  Three  fairs,  the  great¬ 
est  in  Scotland,  are  held  here,  under  the  name  of  the 
Trysts  of  Falkirk.  These  fairs  are  exclusively  for  cattle, 
sheep,  and  horses;  and  not  less  than  300,000  head  of 
cattle  and  sheep  are  annually  exposed  for  sale  at  them, 
now  superceded  by  weekly  auctions.  Pdp.  1890,  16,500. 
— Here  Wallace  was  defeated  by  Edward  I.;  and  the 
royal  army  by  the  adherents  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  1746. 

Falk'Iaml,(/aiw/iTa«(7,)  Lucius  Cart, Viscount, an  Eng¬ 
lish  politician  and  man  of  letters,  b.  at  Burford,  Oxford¬ 
shire,  1610.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  Coll.,  Dublin,  and 
at  Cambridge ;  and  on  inheriting  a  large  fortune,  mar¬ 
ried,  and  in  happy  retirement  devoted  himself  to  earnest 
study,  enjoying  the  society  of  Selden,  Cliillingworth,  and 
other  eminent  men.  In  1639  he  accompanied  the  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Scotland,  and  in  the  following  year  entered 
parliament.  On  the  trial  of  Strafford  he  interposed  in 
behalf  of  moderation  and  delay.  His  purity  and  sensi¬ 
tiveness  of  character  made  him  incapable  of  being  a 
partisan,  and  also  unfitted  him  for  action  in  such  stormy 
times.  In  1641  the  king  succeeded,  through  the  agency 
of  Clarendon,  in  attaching  F.  to  the  royal  cause,  and 
made  him  secretary  of  state.  But  F.  distrusted  the 
king  and  despised  the  court;  and  the  king  feared  him. 
Though  he  thenceforth  attended  the  king,  his  sym¬ 
pathies  were  on  the  side  of  freedom,  and  the  distrac¬ 
tions  and  calamities  of  his  country  broke  his  heart. 

-  He  fell  early  in  the  day  at  the  first  battle  of  Newbury. 
Sept.  20,  1643,  according  to  his  presentiment,  and  his 
body  was  found  on  the  following  day. 

Falkland.  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Pitt  co., 
on  the  Tar  River,  abt.  70  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Raleigh. 

Falkland  Isles,  two  large  islands,  with  a  number  or 
smaller  ones  surrounding  them,  situate  in  the  Southern 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Lat.  between  51°  and  52°  30'  S.,  Lon. 
between  57°  4(/  aud  61°  20  W. — These  islands  were 
discovered  by  Davis  in  1592,  and  came  into  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  British  in  1771.  Their  appropriation  has 
been  at  times  disputed ;  but  since  1833  the  British  have 
held  uninterrupted  occupancy  of  them.  Capital,  Stanley. 
Area,  4,741  sq.  m.  Population  (1891)  1,789,  consisting 
mostly  of  Buenos-Ayrean  colonists. 

Falk'ner’s  or  Fanlkner's  Island.  in  Conn.,  a 
light-house  of  Guilford  Harbor;  Lat.  41°  12'  45"  N.,  Lon. 
72°  38'  54"  W.  It  has  a  flashing  light  and  a  fog-bell. 

Fall.  ( fawl ,)  v.  n.  (imp.  fell;  pp.  fallen.)  [A.  S. 
feallen  ;  Ger.  fallen;  Lat. f  alia  ;  Sansk .phal,  to  fly  apart. 
See  Fail.J  To  drop  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place;  to 
descend  by  the  weight  or  by  the  power  of  gravity  alone ; 
as,  a  fallen  leaf.  —  To  tumble  down  ;  to  drop  prone  from 
an  erect  to  a  prostrate  condition. 

“  Saui  fell  all  along  on  the  earth.”  —  1  Sam.  xxviii.  20. 

— To  flow  out  of  its  channel  into  a  pond,  lake,  or  sea,  as  a 
river;  to  pass  at  the  outlet :  to  discharge  into  a  basin  ; 
to  disembogue ;  as,  the  Mississippi  falls  into  the  Mexican 
Gulf. 

— To  depart  from  the  ways  of  innocence  ;  to  transgress  ; 
to  sin  ;  to  err  ;  to  lapse  ;  to  apostatize ;  to  depart  from 
the  faith  or  from  rectitude. 

“  Cromwell  .  .  .  fling  away  ambition ; 

By  that  sin  fell  the  angels.”  —  Shake. 

— To  die,  particularly  by  violence;  to  perish  ;  as,  he  fell  in 
battle. 

— To  sink  into  disrepute  or  disgrace ;  to  decline ;  to  be 
plunged  into  misery;  to  be  given  up,  overthrown,  or 
ruined:  to  be  lowered  in  the  estimation  of  others  ;  as, 
“  a  poor,  weak  woman  fall'n  from  favour.”  ( Shaks .)  —  To 
decline  from  violence  or  intensity  to  calmness  or  remis¬ 
sion  ;  as,  the  breeze  falls  away. 

“  Her  fury  fell,  her  foaming  ceas'd.”  —  Dryden. 

— To  sink ;  to  become  lowered ;  as,  the  barometer  is  falling. 

— To  decrease  in  value ;  to  become  less  in  demand  or  price ; 
as,  gold  has  fallen  to  120. 

“Rents  will  fall,  and  incomes  every  day  lessen.”  —  Locke. 

— To  pass  into  a  new  state  of  body  or  mind;  to  become; 
to  enter  upon  a  new  phase  of  sensation  or  thought ;  as, 
to  fall  in  love,  to  fall  sick. 

“  He  died  with  all  the  easiness  of  a  man  falling  asleep.”  Atterbury. 

—To  sink  into  an  air  of  dejection,  discontent,  anger, 
sorrow,  or  shame. 

“I  have  observed  of  late  thy  looks  are  fallen."  —  Addison. 

— To  happen  ;  to  befall ;  to  come  to  pass  ;  to  light  on ;  to 
come  by  chance. 

“  I'm  grieved,  my  friend,  the  chance  should  fall  on  you.”  Dryden. 

Fall,  v.  a.  To  drop;  to  let  fall. 

“  Do  you  the  like,  to  fall  it  on  Gonzalo.”  —  Shaks. 

— To  sink ;  to  lower  ;  to  depress  ;  to  abase  ;  —  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  raise. 

“  Upon  lessening  interest  to  four  per  cent.,  you  fall  the  price  of 
your  native  commodities.”  —  Locke. 

— To  yearn  ;  to  bring  forth,  as  lambs. 

“  They  then  conceiving,  did  in  yearning-time 
Fall  parti-coloured  lambs.”  —  Shaks. 

— To  pass  or  be  transferred  by  chance,  lot,  distribution,  in¬ 
heritance,  or  otherwise;  — with  on,  to,  or  upon;  as,  the 
estate  fell  to  him. 

“If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall. 

Look  on  her  face,  and  you'll  forget  them  all.”  —  Pope. 

— To  issue;  to  terminate  ;  to  end;  to  prove  in  the  result ; 
as,  “  As  the  matter  falls.7’  —  Shaks. 

_ To  be  dropped,  or  uttered,  as  words,  by  chance,  careless¬ 
ness,  or  imprudence ;  as,  he  let  fall  enough  to  betray 
himself. 

_ To  ebb;  to  become  shallower;  as,  the  river  has  fallen 

two  feet. 

To  fall  aboard  of.  (Naut.)  To  run  foul  of ;  to  come 
into  contact  or  collision  with;  —  said  of  one  vessel  in 
connection  with  another.  —  To  fall  astern.  (Naut.)  To 
be  left  behind  by  another  vessel ;  to  be  driven  back 


with  the  stern  foremost ;  as,  our  consort  fell  gradually 
astern.  —  To  fall  away.  To  grow  lean ;  to  become  thin¬ 
ner  or  reduced  in  flesh ;  as,  he  has  fallen  away  into 
nothing.  —  To  backslide  from  allegiance,  duty,  or  reli¬ 
gion  ;  to  apostatize  ;  to  depart  from  truth,  honor,  or 
virtue.  “  These  for  a  while  believe,  and  in  time  of  temp¬ 
tation  fall  away.”  (Luke  viii.  13.)  —  To  perish;  to  be 
lost. —  To  fall  back.  To  recede;  to  retreat;  to  give  way. 
“  We  have  often  fallen  back  from  our  resolutions.” 
(Taylor.) — To  fall  calm.  (Naut.)  To  cease  blowing,  as 
tlie  wind  ;  as,  it  has  fallen  a  dead  calm. —  To  fall  down. 
(Naut.)  To  drop  down  a  river  or  aistuary  with  the  ebb¬ 
tide. —  To  prostrate  one’s  self  in  an  attitude  of  prayer 
or  adoration.  “  All  kings  shall  fall  down  before  him.” 
(Psalms  lxxii.  11.) —  To  fall  foul.  To  make  an  onslaught 
or  attack  upon.  “  I  fell  foul,  of  the  rogue  and  battered 
him  heartily.”  (D'Urfey.) — (Naut.)  To  come  into  con¬ 
tact  or  collision  with ;  as,  to  fall  foul  of  an  enemy’s 
ship,  and  carry  her  by  boarding.  —  To  fall  from.  To  re¬ 
volt  ;  to  depart  from  adherence.  “  The  emperor  fell  by 
degrees  from  the  king  of  England.”  (Hayward.) — To 
fall  home.  (Naut.)  To  form  an  inward  curvature,  as  the 
bends  and  timbers  of  a  ship.  —  To  fall  in.  To  concur ; 
to  meet.  “  Objections  fall  in  here,  and  are  the  most  con¬ 
vincing  arguments  of  the  truth.”  (Woodward.)  —  To 
sink;  to  subside;  as,  the  foundations  of  the  building 
fell  in. — (Mil.)  To  form  into  ranks,  as  troops. —  To 
fall  in  with.  To  coincide ;  to  agree  with  ;  as,  I  readily 
fell  in  with  his  views. —  To  comply  with:  to  acquiesce; 
to  yield  to.  “  Any  single  paper  that  falls  in  with  the 
popular  taste,  brings  one  in  a  number  of  letters.”  (Addi¬ 
son.) —  (Naut.)  To  discover;  to  sight;  as.  before  night 
the  ship  fell  in  with  the  land.  —  To  fall  off.  To  separate 
or  break  from  ;  as,  “  friendship  falls  off.”  (Shaks.) —  To 
fall  on,  or  upon.  To  attack;  to  make  an  onslaught;  to 
assault.  “  Draw  all ;  and  when  I  give  the  word,  fall  on.” 
((Edipus.) —  To  fall  over.  To  revolt ;  to  desert,  or  change 
sides.  ”  And  dost  thou  now  fall  over  to  my  foes  ?  ”  (Shaks.) 
— To  fall  out.  To  quarrel ;  to  become  antagonistic;  to  jar ; 
to  grow  contentious.  “  I  did  upbraid  her  and  fall  out  with 
her.”  (Shaks.)—  To  happen ;  to  befall;  to  come  to  pass. 
“  Who  think  you  is  my  Doris  fallen  out  to  be  ?  ”  (Sidney.) 

—  To  fall  short.  To  become  deficient ;  to  fail  in  anything ; 
as,  the  copy  falls  short  of  the  original,  I  fell  short  of 
cash,  &c.  —  To  fall  to.  To  begin ;  to  apply  one’s  self  to ;  to 
commence ;  to  set  about.  “  My  lady  falls  to  play.”  (Pope.) 

—  To  transfer  allegiance  to;  to  submit  to.  —  To  fall 
under.  To  be  ranged  with ;  to  be  reckoned  with  ;  as, 
greenbacks  fall  under  the  head  of  money.  —  To  be  sub¬ 
ject;  to  become  the  subject  of ;  as,  the  matter  fell  under 
his  notice. 

Fall,  n.  [Icel.y<zZ2.]  Act  of  falling  or  dropping,  or  de¬ 
scending  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place  by  gravity ;  de¬ 
scent;  as,  the  fall  of  a  piece  of  rock.  —  Act  of  dropping 
or  tumbling  from  an  erect  to  a  prostrate  posture ;  a 
tumble  ;  as,  a  fall  down-stairs. 

— Death;  destruction;  overthrow;  ruin. 

“Our  fathers  .  .  .  had  a  great  fall  before  their  enemies.” 

Judith  viii.  9. 

— Downfall ;  degradation  ;  declension  of  greatness,  power, 
or  dominion  ;  as,  tlie  fall  of  the  Roman  empire. 

— Declension  or  departure  from  goodness  or  innocence, 
from  faith  or  duty ;  lapse ;  transgression  ;  apostasy  ; 
the  act  of  our  first  parents  in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit; 
also,  the  apostasy  of  the  rebellious  angels. 

“  This  revolt  of  thine  is  like  another  fall  of  man.”  —  Shaks. 

— A  sheer  descent  of  water;  a  cataract ;  a  cascade;  a  wa¬ 
terfall;  as,  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  —  Extent  of  descent; 
distance  whicti  anything  traverses  in  the  act  of  falling; 
as,  there  was  a  fail  of  two  hundred  feet  of  water. 

— Act  of  sinking,  or  experiencing  sensible  depression  ;  as, 
the  fall  of  the  barometer.  —  Outlet,  disemboguement,  or 
discharge  of  a  river  or  current  of  water  into  the  ocean, 
or  into  a  lake  or  pond;  as,  the  fall  of  the  Potomac  into 
the  Atlantic.  —  Declination  of  sound ;  a  sinking  of  tone; 
cadence;  as,  the  fall  of  the  voice. — Diminution;  de¬ 
cline  ;  decrease  of  price  or  value ;  depreciation  in  worth ; 
as,  a  fall  in  the  money-market,  a,  fall  in  public  securities. 

— Act  of  felling  or  cutting  down;  as,  a.  fall  of  timber. 

— A  slope,  declivity,  or  abrupt  descent;  as,  there  the 
ground  had  a  sudden  fall.  —  Chance;  fortune;  accident; 
hap ;  as,  “  whatever. fall  may  fall.”  —  Shaks. 

Fall  is  one  of  those  general  words  of  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  ascertain  or  detail  the  full  signification.  It 
retains  in  most  of  its  senses  some  part  of  its  primitive 
meaning,  and  implies,  either  literally  or  figuratively, 
descent,  violence,  or  suddenness.  In  many  of  its  senses 
it  is  opposed  to  rise;  but  in  others  has  no  counterpart 
or  correlative. 

—An  article  of  female  attire;  as,  the  fall  of  a  bonnet. — 
A  snare  or  trap  for  game  and  other  animals.  —  In  Scot¬ 
land,  a  land-measure  of  six  ells,  or  the  fortieth  part  of 
a  rood. — (Naut.)  That  part  of  a  rope  or  tackle  to 
which  motive  power  is  applied  in  hoisting  a  sail,  block, 
yard.  &c. ;  as,  a  cat-tackle  fall. 

— Autumn ;  the  season  of  the  fall  of  the  leaf;  the  time  of 
year  when  leaves  drop  from  the  trees. 

“  Last  fall  (the  doctor)  raised  the  weekly  bills.”  —  Dryden. 

(In  this  sense  the  word  fall  is  peculiar  to  the  U.  States 
and  Canada:  the  term  Autumn  being  almost  invariably 
used  in  England.) 

— A  falling ;  anything  that  descends  in  great  quantities  ; 
as,  a  heavy  fall  of  rain. 

Falla'cions,  a.  (Fr.  fallacieux,  from  Lat.  fallaciosus 
— fallaci,  fallax,  from  fallere,  to  deceive.  See  Fallacy.] 
Deceitful ;  deceptive  ;  wearing  a  false  appearance ; 
producing  error,  or  mistake;  misleading;  sophistical; 
not  well  founded;  producing  disappointment;  mock¬ 
ing  expectation  ;  delusive  ;  illusive  ;  false. 

Falla'cionsly,  adv.  In  a  delusive  or  false  manner; 
sophistically. 


Fallaciousness,  n.  Tendency  to  deceive,  or  mis¬ 
lead  ;  inconclusiveness. 

Fallacy,  n.  [Lat  fallacia.]  Deceptive  or  false  ap¬ 
pearance;  deceitfulness;  that  which  misleads  the  eye 
or  the  mind. 

(Logic  and  Rhet.)  Any  argument  or  apparent  argu¬ 
ment  which  professes  to  be  decisive  of  the  matter  at 
issue,  while  in  reality  it  is  not.  Fallacies  have  been 
divided  into  those  in  dictions,  in  the  words  ;  and  extra 
dictionem,  in  the  matter.  The  latter  of  these  it  is  not  tho 
province  of  logic  to  discover  and  refute;  they  being, 
strictly,  instances  in  which  the  conclusion  follows  from 
the  premises,  and  which  therefore  depend  on  the  un¬ 
soundness  of  these  premises  themselves,  which  can 
only  be  detected  by  a  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter 
of  the  argument.  Logical  fallacies,  or  fallacies  in  dic- 
tione,  are  those  in  which  the  conclusion  appears  to  fol¬ 
low,  but  in  reality  does  not,  from  the  premises ;  and 
which,  consequently,  can  be  detected  by  one  unlearned 
in  the  subject-matter  of  the  argument,  but  acquainted 
with  the  rules  of  logic.  These  are  subdivided,  however, 
into  fallacies  purely  logical,  i.  e.,  vicious  syllogisms, — 
(see  Syllogism,  and  Paralogism,) —  and  fallacies  semi- 
logical,  those,  namely,  which  arise  from  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  middle  term  in  argument  (see  Syllogism, 
Proposition,  and  Middle  Term)  ambiguous  in  sense. — 
In  Rhetoric,  a  common  set  of  artifices,  by  which  the 
mind  of  the  reader  or  hearer  is  diverted  from  the  ques¬ 
tion  at  issue,  and  fixed  on  some  collateral  topic,  are 
termed  fallacies;  as  where  the  character  of  the  pro¬ 
poser  of  a  measure  is  discussed  as  a  reason  for  or  against 
the  measure  itself,  &c.,  &c. 

Fall  Braneli,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Washing¬ 
ton  co. 

Fall  Brook.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Tioga 
co.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,000. 

Fall  City,  or  Falls  City,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village 
of  Dunn  co.,  about  15  m.  N.E.  of  Dunuville. 

Fall  City.  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  of  Marathon  co.,  on 
the  Wisconsin  l  iver. 

Fall  Creek,  in  Illinois,  a  flourishing  post-township  of 
Adams  co. 

Fail  Creek,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Hamilton 
co. 

— A  township  of  Henry  co. 

— A  township  of  Madison  co. 

Fall  Creek,  in  Indiana,  enters  the  W.  Fork  of  White 
river  from  Marion  co. 

Fall'en,  p.  v.  Dropped;  descended;  degraded;  de¬ 
creased;  ruined. 

Fallen  Timber,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
Cambria  co. 

Fall'er,  n.  One  who  drops,  or  falls. 

Fallibil  ity,  n.  [Fr.  faillibilite,  from  Lat.  fallere,  to 
deceive.]  Possibility  of  being  erroneous  ;  iiableness  to 
err  in  one’s  judgment ;  tendency  to  be  deceived ;  uncer¬ 
tainty;  frailty. 

Fal  lible,  a.  [Fr.  faillible,  from  Lat.  fallibilis.)  Liable 
to  error  ;  that  may  be  deceived  in  judgment ;  that  may 
deceive  ;  as,  “a fallible  symptom.” — Johnson. 

Fal'libly.  adv.  In  a  manner  liable  to  error,  or  mistake. 

Fall'ing, p.  a.  Descending;  dropping;  disemboguing; 
apostatizing;  declining;  decreasing;  sinking;  coming. 

— n.  Indentation,  as  opposed  to  prominence ;  often  with  in. 

“  The  various  prominences  and  fallings  in  of  the  features.”  Addison . 

Falling  home.  (Naut.)  A  term  applied  to  the 
timbers  or  upper  parts  of  the  sides  of  a  ship  when  they 
curve  inwards.  The  old  class  of  ships  fall  home  much 
more  than  the  modern  ones,  which  approach  more  nearly 
to  being  wall-sided. 

Fall'ing  River,  in  Virginia,  enters  the  Staunton  or 
Roanoke  River  from  Campbell  co. 

Fall'ing-siek'ness,  n.  (Med.)  A  disease  in  which 
the  patient  is,  without  warning,  deprived  at  once  of  his 
senses  and  falls  down;  Epilepsy,  q.  v. 

“  He  hath  the  falling-sickness."  —  Shaks. 

Falling  Stars,  n.pl.  Evanescent  meteors  which  dart 
across  the  sky  in  all  directions  at  night,  vanishing  after 
a  flight  of  short  duration,  during  which  they  seem  to 
draw  a  brilliant  train  of  light  behind  them.  To  the  ob¬ 
server  they  resemble  stars  suddenly  falling  from  their 
positions  in  the  heavens,  whence  the  name  F.  S.  They 
generally  appear  singly,  hut  sometimes  in  great  num¬ 
bers,  resembling  a  shower  of  fire.  During  ordinary 
nights  the  number  of  F.  S.  observed  in  an  hour’s  time 
is  from  4  to  8 ;  but  at  two  periods  of  the  year,  about  the 
10th  of  Aug.  and  the  12th  of  Nov.,  they  are  much  more 
numerous.  The  Nov.  shower  is  generally  much  more 
brilliant  than  that  in  Aug.,  and  at  intervals  of  about  33 
years  it  is  of  extraordinary  interest  and  splendor.  Ro- 
markable  showers  were  observed  on  the  12th  of  Nov.,  1799 
and  1833,  and  on  the  13th  of  Nov.,  1866,  —  that  of  1833, 
especially,  being  the  most  magnificent  of  any  on  record. 
The  F.  S.  of  the  Nov.  showers  generally  radiate  in  all 
directions  from  a  point  in  the  constellation  Leo,  and 
those  of  the  Aug.  showers  from  a  point  in  the  constella¬ 
tion  Perseus.  It  has  been  held  by  some  astronomers 
that  myriads  of  these  bodies  are  collected  in  several 
rings  around  the  sun,  around  which  they  circulate  like 
the  larger  planets,  and  that  when  the  earth  passes 
through  or  near  one  of  these  rings,  her  attraction  causes 
them  either  to  revolve  around  her  as  permanent  satellites, 
or  to  be  arrested  in  their  motion  by  her  atmosphere,  aud 
converted  into  iieat  and  light,  they  become  visible  to  us, 
and  perhaps  fall  to  the  ground  as  meteoric  stones  and 
aerolites  (q.  v.).  Sir  John  Herschel  advanced  the  theory 
that  showers  of  F.  S.  are  the  light  caused  by  the  collision 
of  the  earth’s. atmosphere  with  the  tenuous  substance  of 
a  comet.  See  Star  Showers. 

Falling-stone,  n.  A  meteorite;  an  Aerolite  (q. ».). 
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FaH'ttlfj  Wa'ter,  in  Tenn.,  a  P.  O.  of  Hamilton  co. 

Falling  Water  Creek,  in  Tennessee,  enters  the 
Caney  fork  of  Cumberland  river  from  White  co. 

Fall'ing;  Wa'ters,  in  West  Virginia,  a  post  village  of 
Berkeley  co.,  on  the  Potomac  River,  about  188  m.  N.  by 
W.  of  Richmond.  Here,  July  1,  1861,  an  indecisive 
skirmish  took  place  between  the  National  and  Confed¬ 
erate  troops. 

Fall  of  Bodies.  The  motion  of  any  body  projecting 
through  the  air  in  a  horizontal  or  oblique  direction, 
and  the  path  it  describes,  are  considered  under  the  head 
of  Projectiles,  (q.v.)  In  this  article  we  shall  examine  the 
rate  of  motion  of  a  body  moving  toward  or  from  the  earth 
in  a  vertical  line.  The  effect  of  gravity  is  to  uniformly 
accelerate  the  motion  of  a  body  moving  toward  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  and  to  uniformly  diminish  that  of  a 
body  moving  upward,  or  from  the  centre  of  the  earth. 
By'  experiments  with  Attwood’s  Machine  (q.  v.)  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  rate  per  second  at  which  bodies 
acquire  velocity  if  moving  downward,  or  lose  velocity  if 
moving  upward,  is  32%  feet.  This  velocity  acquired  by  a 
falling  body,  in  a  second  of  time,  is  called  the  measure  of 
the  accelerating  force.  Therefore,  if  a  body  be  dropped 
from  the  top  of  a  high  tower,  it  is  moving  at  the  rate  of 
32%  feet  at  the  end  of  the  first  second,  64%  feet  at  the 
end  of  the  next  second,  96%  feet  at  the  end  of  the  third 
second,  and  so  on.  The  velocity  of  a  body  at  any  period 
of  its  fall  may  be  found  by  multiplying  the  velocity  at 
the  end  of  the  first  second,  or  the  measure  of  the  accel¬ 
erating  force,  by  the  number  of  seconds  during  which 
it  has  been  falling.  The  velocity  of  a  body  at  any  period 
of  its  fall  being  known,  the  distance  it  has  fallen  may 
be  found  by  multiplying  the  velocity  at  that  period,  by 
the  number  of  seconds  it  has  been  falling,  and  dividing 
the  result  by  2.  Thus  if  a  body  has  been  falling  5  sec¬ 
onds,  its  velocity  at  the  end  of  the  5th  second  will  be 
32%  X  5  =  160  j?  feet  per  second,  and  the  space  through 
which  it  has  fallen  will  be  160|  X  5  -H-  2  =:  -KWyV  feet. 
If,  instead  of  falling  from  a  state  of  rest,  a  body  be  im¬ 
pelled  downward  with  a  given  velocity,  its  velocity  at 
any  period  in  its  course  will  be  found  by  adding  the 
rate  of  motion  it  would  have  attained  by  the  action  of 
gravity  alone,  to  the  initial  velocity  imparted  to  it. 
Thus,  in  the  example  above  given,  if  the  body  had  been 
thrown  downward  with  an  initial  velocity  of  50  feet  per 
second,  its  rate  of  motion  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  second 
would  be  160 1  -f  50  =  210-jt  feet;  and  the  space  through 
which  it  would  have  fallen  would  be  50  X  5  +  402  J. 
—  652  J,.  feet.  If  a  body  be  thrown  upward  into  the 
air,  its  velocity  will  diminish  at  the  rate  of  32%  feet  per 
second  until  the  force  with  which  it  was  propelled  up¬ 
ward  is  counteracted  and  destroyed  by  the  action  of 
gravity,  which  acts  upon  it  as  a  constantly  retarding 
force.  The  body  will  seem  to  remain  stationary  for  an 
instant  and  then  descend,  increasing  in  velocity  at  the 
same  rate  as  a  body  allowed  to  fall  from  the  same  height 
from  a  state  of  rest.  All  bodies,  of  whatever  form,  size, 
or  substance,  fall  with  equal  rapidity  when  unimpeded 
by  the  air,  the  different  velocities  of  falling  bodies  hav¬ 
ing  been  found  by  experiment  to  be  owing  entirely  to 
the  action  of  the  air  upon  them. 

Full o'pia it  Tube,  n.  [From  Fallopius,  its  discoverer.] 
(Anat.)  A  canal  or  tube,  arising  at  each  side  of  the  fuu- 
dus  of  the  uterus,  and  terminating  in  the  ovarium. 

Fallo'pius,  Gabriel,  a  celebrated  Italian  anatomist, 
professor  at  i’isa  and  Modena,  b.  1523.  He  was  the  first 
to  give  exact  descriptions  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  of  the 
organization  of  the  foetus,  and  of  the  tubes  of  the  uterus, 
since  called  by  his  name.  D.  1562. 

Fallow,  a.  [A.  S.  fealo,  falu,  fealewe;  Ger .  falb ;  It. 
fatbo  ;  Vr.fauve,  from  Lat.  fulvus,  deep  or  reddish  yel¬ 
low,  tawny.]  l’ale  red  or  pale  yellow;  yellowish. — 
Ploughed,  but  not  sowed  ;  unsowed  ;  left  to  rest  after  a 
year  or  more  of  tillage;  left  unsowed  after  ploughing; 
uncultivated. 

“Shall  the  cause  ot  saints  lie /allow  t  " — Hndibras. 

— n.  ( Agric .)  Lands  are  said  to  be  under  fallow  when 
under  cultivation,  whether  with  or  without  a  crop.  A 
naked  fallow  is  one  in  which  the  soil  remains  a  whole 
year  without  any  crop  whatever  ;  and  a  turnip  or  green 
crop  fallow  is  one  in  which  the  lands,  after  being  with¬ 
out  a  crop  from  harvest  till  the  beginning  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  summer,  and  being  properly  labored  during  that  I 
period,  are  sown  with  turnips  or  other  similar  crops  in 
rows,  and  the  ground  cultivated  in  the  intervals,  fal¬ 
lowing  was  practised  by  the  Romans  on  all  soils,  and 
has  been  continued  through  the  dark  ages, in  all  the  cul¬ 
tivated  parts  of  Europe,  so  as  to  have  become,  till  lately, 
a  general  habit  in  the  treatment  of  arable  lands.  The 
practice  of  taking  two  corn  crops,  and  then  allowing 
the  land  to  rest  or  lie  fallow,  was  till  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century  prevalent  throughout  Europe; 
but  it  appears  to  be  now  broken  through  in  any  well- 
cultivated  country.  Bare  fallows,  under  the  most  im¬ 
proved  systems  of  agriculture,  are  no  longer  had  re¬ 
course  to  in  the  case  of  free  or  easily  worked  soils,  where 
turnip  fallows  are  made,  or  drill  crops  of  legumes  are 
substituted ;  but  in  very  strong  clays  they  are  still  found 
necessary,  and  this  will  probably  continue  to  be  the  case 
till  by  thorough  drainage,  and  perhaps  steam-culture, 
the  strong  clays  become  friable  and  fit  for  the  drill  hus¬ 
bandry,  like  the  sandy  loams  and  other  free  soils. 

Fal'low-eliat,  n.  Same  as  Fallow-finch,  q.v. 

Fal'Iow-crop,  n.  The  crop  produced  from  fallow  land. 

ral  loH  -dee r,  n.  [A.  S.  falewe,  pale  yellow.]  ( ZoSl .) 
See  Deer. 

Fallow-Hitch,  n.  ( Zoiil .)  See  Motacilla. 

Fal'lowfielil,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of 
Washington  co. 


Fal'lowfiehl,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co. 

Fal  lowist.  n.  (Agric.)  One  who  practises  the  system 
of  fallowing  land. 

Fall  Bi  ver,  in  Iowa,  enters  the  Makoqueta  River  from 
Jackson  co. 

Fall  Ki  ver,  in  Massachusetts,  a  city  and  port  of  entry 
of  Bristol  co.,  at  the  mouth  of  Taunton  River,  about  53 
in.  S.S.W.  of  Boston.  The  city  is  well  laid  out  and  con¬ 
tains  numerous  line  and  substantial  edifices.  It  has 
long  been  noted  for  its  extensive  manufactures,  particu¬ 
larly  of  calico,  oil-cloths,  cotton  batting,  machinery,  Ac. 
Its  commerce  is  also  extensive.  Pop.  (1895)  89.293. 

Fall  River,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Columbia 
co.,  on  Crawfish  River,  about  25  m.  N.E.  of  Madison. 

Falls.  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Cerro  Gordo  ca 

Falls.  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Hocking  co. 

— A  township  of  Muskingum  co. 

Falls,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  nourishing  townshipof  Bucks 
co. 

— A  post-township  of  Wyoming  co. 

Falls.  in  Texas,  an  E.  central  co. ;  area,  about  950  sq.  m.  1 
Rivers.  Brazos  River,  and  Elm  and  Big  Creeks.  Clip.  I 
Marlin. 

Falls  15ri«l ye.  iu  Connecticut,  a  village  of  Litchfield 
co.,  about  30  m.  N.W.  by  W.  of  Hartford. 

Falls'htirgli,  or  F  il'lasburgh,  in  Michigan,  a  village 
of  Kent  co.,  on  Flat  River,  abt.  22  m.  E.  of  Grand  Rapids. 

Falls'bury  li.  in  New  Pork,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Sullivan  co.,  about  95  m.  S.S.W.  of  the  city  of 
Albany. 

Falls'i>iiryli,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Licking 
co. 

— A  post-village  of  Licking  co.,  abt.  16  m.  N.E.  of  Newark. 

Falls  Church,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Fairfax 
co.,  abt.  10  m.  W.  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Falls  City,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Richard- 1 
son  co.,  abt.  2  m.  N.  of  Nemaha. 

Fall'siiig'ton,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of 
Bucks  co.,  abt.  25  in.  E.N.E.  of  Philadelphia. 

Falls  Mills,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Lincoln  co. 

Falls  of  Blains,  in  Kentucky,  a  P.  O.  of  Lawrence  co. 

Falls  of  Rough,  in  Kentucky,  a  P.  O.  of  Grayson  co. 

Falls  of  Salmon  River.  SeeORWEi.L. 

Falls  of  Sehiiylkill,  ( skool'kill .)  See  Philadelphia. 

Falls  of  St.  Croix,  in  Wisconsin.  See  Saint  Croix 
Falls. 

Falls'ton,  in  Maryland,  a  post-office  of  Harford  co. 

Falls'ton,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  borough  of  Beaver  co., 
abt.  30  m.  N.W.  of  Pittsburg. 

Falls'town.  in  North  Carolina,  a  village  of  Iredell  co., 
abt.  135  m.  W.  of  Raleigh. 

Falls  Vil  lage,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  Litch¬ 
field  co.,  abt.  45  m.  W.N.W.  of  Hartford. 

Fal'niouth,  a  seaport-town  of  England,  co.  Cornwall, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Fal,  11  m.  from  Truro.  It  has 
a  good  harbor,  and  a  line  and  spacious  roadstead.  There 
are  two  castles  on  the  coast,  one  of  which,  Pendennis, 
commands  the  entrance  of  the  harbor;  and  the  other,  on 
the  opposite  side,  is  St.  Mawes  Castle.  The  town  derives 
its  chief  importance  from  being  a  station  of  the  packet- 
boats  carrying  foreign  mails.  Pop.  9,078.  Lat.  50°  9'  N., 
Lon.  5°  4'  W. 

Fal'niouth,  a  seaport-town  of  Antigua,  British  W. 
Indies.  It  has  a  fine  harbor  defended  by  2  forts. 

Fal'niouth.  a  seaport-town  of  Jamaica,  British  W.  In¬ 
dies  ;  Lat.  18°  30'  N.,  Lon.  77°  40'  W. 

Fal'niouth,  a  seaport-town  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  an  arm 
of  Mines  Bay,  abt.  30  in.  N.N.W.  of  Halifax. 

Fal'niouth.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Fayette  co., 
abt.  50  ni.  E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Fal'niouth.  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Pen¬ 
dleton  co.,  on  Licking  River,  abt.  60  m.  N.E.  of  F'raukfort. 

Fal'niouth,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Cumberland  co.,  on  Casco  Bay,  abt.  6  m.  W.S.W.  of  Port¬ 
land. 

Farniouth,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-vill.  and  township 
of  Barnstable  co.,  on  Vineyard  Sound  and  Buzzard’s  Bay, 
abt.  70  m.  S.S.E.  of  Boston. 

Fal'niouth,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Lincoln  co.,  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  abt.  18  m.  N.E.  of  Troy. 

Fal'niouth.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Lancas¬ 
ter  co.,  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  abt.  13  in.  S.E.  of 
Harrisburg. 

Fal'niouth,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Stafford  co., 
on  the  Rappahannock  River,  abt.  65  m.  N.  of  Richmond. 

False,  a.  [Ieel.  falskr  ;  falsa,  to  deceive ;  fals,  pride, 
deceit ;  Lat.  falsus,  from  fallo,  to  deceive,  from  Gr. 
sphalto.  See  Fall,  and  Fail.]  Uttering  falsehood;  not 
morally'  true ;  without  veracity;  expressing  that  which 
is  not  thought  or  felt,  with  a  tendency  to  deceive;  dis¬ 
honest;  not  just;  as,  a  false  prophet. 

“  There  are  false  witnesses  among  men.”  —  V Estrange. 

— Deceptive;  pretended;  feigned;  counterpart;  spurious; 
not  real  or  genuine;  as,  false  tears,  false  jewelry,  Ac. 

—Treacherous;  perfidious;  traitorous;  deceitful;  unfaith¬ 
ful;  inconstant:  calculated  to  delude  and  disappoint; 
as,  a  false  friend,  a  false  statement,  false  play. 

“  False  of  heart,  light  of  ear,  bloody  of  hand.’1  —  Shaks. 

— Not  true;  not  conformable  to  fact;  not  well  founded: 
unfounded;  not  according  to  the  lawful  standard;  er¬ 
roneous  ;  supposititious  ;  not  solid  or  sound ;  not  agree¬ 
able  to  rule  or  propriety ;  as,  a  false  claim,  a  false  ac¬ 
count. 

“Now,  fie  upon  my  false  French  ;  by  mine  honour,  in  true  Eng¬ 
lish,  I  love  thee,  Kate."  —  Shaks. 

(Mus.)  Not  in  tune;  not  according  to  the  rules  of  har¬ 
mony;  as,  a  false  note.  —  False  cadence,  an  imperfect 
cadence ;  a  cadence  wherein  the  bass  rises  a  tone  or 
semi-tone,  instead  of  rising  a  fourth  or  failing  a  fifth. 


False  fire.  (Naval.)  A  combustible  preparation  used  on 
board  of  vessels  of  war  for  night-signals.  —  False  impris¬ 
onment.  (Law.)  Any  unlawful  restraint  of  a  man’s 
liberty,  whether  in  a  place  made  use  of  for  imprisonment 
generally,  or  in  one  used  only  on  the  particular  occasion. 

False  keel.  (Naut.)  The  exterior  keel,  or  that  which 
is  beneath  the  main  keel  which  it  serves  to  protect. 

Falsepretences.  (Law.)  False  representations  and  state¬ 
ments,  made  with  a  fraudulent  design  to  obtain  “money, 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,”  with  intent  to  cheat. 
Atcominon  law  it  is  a  misdemeanor. — False  rail.  (Naut.) 
A  thin  piece  of  timber  inside  of  a  carved  head-rail. 
( Ogilvie.)  —  False  red.  (Paint.)  A  second  red  color,  which 
is  sometimes  put  under  the  first,  to  make  it  deeper. 

False  roof.  (Arch.)  The  space  between  the  ceiling  and 
the  roof  above  it,  whether  the  ceiling  be  of  plaster  or  a 
stone  vault.  — False  work.  (Civ.  Eng.)  A  scaffolding  erect¬ 
ed  temporarily  during  the  buildingof  the  main  Structure- 

False,  adv.  Not  truly ;  not  honestly ;  not  exactly ;  falsely 

“  Thou  wouldst  not  play  false, 

And  yet  wouldst  wrongly  win.”  —  Shaks. 

False'-facetl,  a.  Hypocritical ;  double-faced. 

False'-liearted,  a.  Deceitful;  hollow;  treacherous; 
perfidious ;  as,  ‘■‘■false-hearted  friends  and  followers.” 

Bacon. 

l  alse-hearteiliiess.  n.  Perfidiousness;  treachery. 

False'liood,  n.  [False,  and  hood,  state,  degree,  quality.] 
Quality  of  being  false ;  contrariety  or  inconformity  to  fact 
or  truth ;  want  of  truth  or  veracity ;  untruth ;  an  untrue 
assertion;  falsity;  fiction;  fabrication. 

“  He  practised  falsehood  under  saintly  show.”  —  Milton. 

— Want  of  honesty;  treachery;  deceitfulness;  perfidy;  as, 
betrayed  by  falsehood. 

— Counterfeit;  imposture;  false  show  or  appearance. 

False'Iy,  adv.  In  a  false  manner,  in  a  manner  contrary 
to  truth  and  fact;  not  truly;  as,  to  swear  falsely. 

False'ness.  n.  Quality  of  being  false;  want  of  in¬ 
tegrity  and  veracity,  either  of  principle  or  in  act;  du¬ 
plicity;  deceit;  double-dealing;  unfaithfulness  ;  treach¬ 
ery  ;  perfidy. 

Faisette,  Falsetto,  (fal-set',  fal-set'to,)  v.  [ It.  fal¬ 
setto,  false  treble;  Fr.  fausset,  from  Lat.  falsus.]  (Mus.) 
That  part  of  a  person's  voice  which  lies  above  its  natu¬ 
ral  compass,  and  is  produced  to  various  extents  in  differ¬ 
ent  subjects,  male  as  well  as  female.  It  rarely  extends 
more  than  four  or  five  notes  above  the  natural  voice,  and 
is  produced  by  diminishing  the  aperture  of  the  throat. 

Fal'sifial>le,a.  That  maybe  falsified,  counterfeited, 
or  corrupted. 

Falsification,  si.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  falsifiicatio.]  Act 
of  counterfeiting  or  making  false  ;  the  giving  to  a  tiling 
an  appearance  of  something  which  it  is  not;  wilful  mis¬ 
statement  or  misrepresentation  ;  as,  the  falsification  of 
words. —  Confutation  ;  as,  detection  of  falsification. 

Fal'sificator,  n.  [  Vr.  falsificateur .]  One  who  falsifies. 

Fal'sifier,  n.  One  who  falsifies,  counterfeits,  or  gives 
to  a  thing  a  deceptive  appearance;  one  who  makes  false 
coin;  one  who  invents  falsehood;  a  liar;  as,  “  boasters 
are  naturally  falsifiers.” 

Falsify,  r.  a.  [Fr.  falsifier ;  Lat  .falsus,  and  facio,  to 

4  make.]  To  make  false;  to  counterfeit;  to  forge;  as,  to 
falsify  a  bank-note. 

“ Falsifying  the  balance  by  deceit.” — Amos. 

— To  disprove;  to  prove  to  be  false;  to  confute;  as.  to 
falsify  a  prediction.— To  violate;  to  break  by  falsehood; 
as,  to  falsif  y  a  trust  reposed  in. 

— To  elude;  to  baffle;  to  escape;  as,  to  falsify  a  blow. 

(Law.)  To  prove  false;  as,  to  falsify  a  judgment. —  In 
Equity,  to  prove  that  an  item  of  account  is  wrongly 
charged. 

— v.  n.  To  tell  lies;  to  violate  the  truth;  as,  “to  lie  and 
falsify.” 

Fal'sisin,  si.  An  assertion  or  statement  the  fallacy  or 
falsity  of  which  is  obvious;  —  in  contradistinction  to 
truism. 

Fal  sify',  n.  [L.  Lat.  falsitas,  from  falsus — fallo,  to 
deceive.]  Quality  of  being  false  or  without  veracity ; 
contrariety  or  incouformity  to  truth. 

“  Can  you  on  him  such  falsities  obtrude  ?  "—Sandys. 

— A  lie;  a  falsehood;  a  false  assertion  or  position;  as, 
“  easily  confutable  falsities.” 

Fal'ster,  one  of  the  Danish  islands  in  the  Baltic,  sepa¬ 
rated  by  narrow  straits  from  Zealand  on  the  N..  Moen 
on  the  N.E.,  and  Laaland  on  the  W. ;  Lat.  54°  50'  N., 
Lon.  12°  E. ;  length,  N.  to  8.,  27  in.;  breadth,  varying 
from  3  to  14  m.  Area,  180  sq.  m.  Surface,  almost 
entirely  flat.  F.  is  the  pleasantest  of  ali  the  Danish 
islands,  is  well  watered,  richly  wooded,  and  so  prolific 
in  fruit  that  it  has  been  called  the  “orchard  of  Den¬ 
mark.”  Prod.  Corn,  hemp,  hops,  cattle,  honey,  wax, 
Ac.  Manuf.  Wholly  of  the  domestic  kind ;  some  ship¬ 
building  is  also  carried  on.  Cap.  Nykioping.  Pop.  28,836. 

Fal'tor,  v.  si.  [From  O.  Fr .  faulte,  a  need,  a  want ;  Sp. 
f altar,  to  fall  short,  from  Lat.  fallo ;  Icel.  valltr,  frail, 
perishable.]  To  be  at  fault,  or  to  hesitate,  fail,  or  break 
in  the  utterance  of  words;  to  speak  with  a  broken  or 
trembling  utterance;  to  stammer. 

“  He  changes,  gods  !  and  falters  at  the  question."— Smith. 

— To  fail,  tremble, or  yield  in  exertion;  not  to  be  firm  and 
steady ;  to  totter;  as,  "he  found  his  legs  falter.”  Wiseman. 

— To  fail  in  the  regular  play  of  the  ideas  or  exercise  of 
the  understanding;  as,  “the  faltering  thoughtsof  the 
faculties.” — Locke. 

Fal'ter,  v.a.  [Prov.Eng.]  To  sift;  tocleanse;  to  thresh 
in  the  chaff;  as,  “  to  falter  barley.” 

Fal'tering,  «.  F’eebleness;  deficiency. 

Fal'terinjfly,  adv.  Hesitatingly;  doubtingly;  in  a 
faltering  manner;  with  feebleness. 

Faltero'ua,  (Mount,)  a  peak  of  the  Apennines,  Italy, 
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25  m.  from  Florence.  The  River  Arno  has  its  source  on  f 
its  8.  side.  Height,  5,557  ft. 

Fal  trauck,  n.  [Ger.  fall,  a  fall,  and  trank,  drink.]' 
(Med.)  A  mixture  of  several  aromatic  plants,  used  as  a 
vulnerary  medicine. 

Falt'si,  or  Falk'sen,  a  frontier  village  of  Moldavia, 

1 0  ni.  from  Jassy,  where,  in  1711,  a  treaty  was  concluded ! 
between  Russia  and  Turkey. 

1*  nl  nit,  n.  [Fr.]  ( Geol .)  A  series  of  deposits  belonging 
to  the  middle  tertiary  or  miocene  period,  and  consisting 
chiefly  ot  broken  shells,  quartz,  sand,  and  gravel, 
la  Inn,  a  town  of  Sweden.  See  Fahlun. 
laluii.  Fahlun,  or  Stora-Kopperberg,  ( fa'loon ,)  a 
prov.  of  Sweden,  Lat.  bet.  59°  52'  and  62°  10'  N.,  Lou.  bet. 
12°  and  17°  E. ;  area,  12,232  sq.  m.  Surface,  mountain¬ 
ous;  soil,  unproductive  of  corn,  but  well  timbered.  Ind. 
Cattle-rearing;  copper-mining  is  also  extensively  carried  ! 
on.  Chief  town.  Fahlun.  Pop.  171,758. 

1  a m :t,  ( fai'ma .)  (Myth.)  The  Roman  goddess  of  fame, 
rumor,  reports,  news,  or  tidings  of  any  sort,  whether 
good  or  evil.  She  is  represented  with  a  trumpet,  either 
^blowing  it  or  holding  it  in  her  hand. 

I  ainag usta,  ( fa-ma-goos'ta ,)  a  seaport-town  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  40  m.  E.  of  Nicosia,  Lat.  35°  V  40"  N., 
Lon.  33°  59'  E.  V.  is  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Arsinoe,  and  during  the  Venetian  regime  it  was  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  populous  towns  iu  the  Levant.  It 
is  now  almost  in  ruins,  with  its  once  fine  harbor  almost 
choked  up  with  sand,  having  declined  since  its  conquest 
bj-  the  Turks  in  1571.  About  5  in.  N.E.  are  the  ruins  of 
Constant!*,  occupying  the  sito  of  the  ancient  Salamis, 
now  called  Eski,  or  Old  Famagusta.  Guy  de  Lusignan 
was  here  crowned  king  of  Cyprus  iu  1191.  Pop.  Un¬ 
ascertained,  and  mostly  Greeks. 

!■  ainati'na,  a  valley  of  South  America,  in  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic,  bounded  E.  and  \\ .  by  the  mountain 
ranges  of  Volasco  and  Famatina.  It  155  miles  long  by 
30  broad,  and  contains  some  sdver  min“s. 

I  ame,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat .fama;  Gr.  plieme,  from  phemi,  to 
speak,  from  root  phao,  to  bring  to  light.]  The  talk  of 
the  multitude;  common  talk;  public  report  or  rumor.  1 
“  We  have  heard  the  fame  ot  him,  and  all  that  he  did  in  Egypt." 

Josh.  ix.  9. 

— Report  of  good  or  great  actions;  report  that  exalts 
the  character:  celebrity;  renown;  reputation;  credit; 
honor;  as,  the  fa  me  of  Washington. 

— v.  a.  To  report;  to  talk  of. 

“  He  is  fam’d  for  mildness,  peace,  and  prayer.”— Shaks. 

— To  make  famous. 

‘•Aristides  was  famed  for  his  learning  and  wisdom." — Addison. 
Faine’less.  a.  Without  fame  or  renown. 
Faine'lessly,  adc.  In  a  fameless  manner. 

Famil'ia,  n.  [Lat.]  See' Family. 

Familiar,  ( fa-mil’ yar ,)  a.  [Fr .  familier ;  Lat.  famil¬ 
iar  is.  from  famulus,  a  servant.  See  Family.]  Pertaining 
to  servants,  or  to  a  family;  domestic.  —  Accustomed  by 
frequent  converse ;  well  acquainted  with ;  learned  or 
well  understood  by  frequent  use  or  association;  as,  a 
familiar  friend,  familiar  with  the  classics. 

“Familiar  now  with  grief,  your  tears  restrain." — Pope. 

— Easy;  informal;  unceremonious;  unconstrained;  pre¬ 
senting  an  intimate  manner. 

“  Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar."  —  Shaks. 

— Common,  frequent,  and  intimate;  as,  the  habit  becomes 
familiar.  —  Intimate  in  an  unlawful  degree. 

— n.  An  intimate ;  a  close  companion ;  one  long  acquainted. 

“  The  King  is  a  noble  gentleman,  and  my  familiar."  —  Shaks. 

— A  demon  ;  an  evil  spirit  supposed  to  attend  one  at  call. 

“  Love  is  a  familiar,  there  is  no  other  angel  but  love."  —  Shaks. 

( Eccl .  Hist.)  In  the  Court  of  Holy  Inquisition  for¬ 
merly  established  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  term 
applied  to  one  of  its  officers,  employed  in  the  appre¬ 
hension  and  attending  the  torture  of  offenders. 
Familiar'ity,  n.  [Vv.  familiar  ite  ;  L:\t.familiai-itas. 
from  familiaris.]  State  of  being  familiar  ;  intimate  and 
frequent  converse  or  association  in  company;  easiness 
of  conversation  ;  affability ;  freedom  from  ceremony ; 
intimacy;  intimate  acquaintance ;  unrestrained  inter¬ 
course. 

Fa  in  ■  Fiarize,  v.  a.  [Fr .familiariser.]  To  make  familiar 
or  intimate;  to  habituate  ;  to  accustom  ;  to  make  easy 
and  well-known  by  practice  or  converse  ;  as,  to  famil¬ 
iarize  one’s  self  with  friends.  —  To  make  easy  by  prac¬ 
tice  or  customary  use,  or  by  intercourse  ;  as,  to  become 
familiarized  with  work. 

Faniil'farly,  adv.  With  familiarity ;  unceremoniously; 
with  the  privileged  freedom  of  long  acquaintance;  with¬ 
out  formality.  —  Commonly;  frequently;  with  the  ease 
springing  from  long  custom  or  association. 

Familiar  Sj»irit,  n.  (Myth.)  Oneof  those  demons  or 
evil  spirits  which  were  supposed  to  attend  and  be  at 
the  service  of  a  magician,  or  other  favored  person.  The 
belief  in  familiar  spirits  is  very  ancient,  and  by  the  law 
of  Moses,  such  as  had  familiar  spirits  were  to  be  put  to 
death.  Where  Socrates  speaks  of  his  attendant  demon, 
he  is  generally  understood  to  refer  to  the  inner  feelings 
and  promptings  of  his  nature,  and  not  to  any  familiar 
spirit.  In  Eastern  countries,  the  belief  in  familiar 
spirits  is  very  general ;  and  it  was  widely  diffused  over 
Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.  A  favorite  form  assumed 
by  a  familiar  spirit  was  that  of  a  black  dog.  Jovius 
says  that  Cornelius  Agrippa  was  always  accompanied  by 
a  devil  in  the  form  of  a  black  dog;  and  Goethe  makes 
Mephistopheles  first  appear  to  Faust  in  this  shape. 
Paracelsus  was  believed  to  carry  about  with  him  a 
familiar  spirit  in  the  hilt  of  his  sword. 

Fani'iliMin,  ».  The  doctrines  held  by  the  Fnmilists. 
F'amilist.  n.  [From family.']  (Eccl.  Hist.)  Oneof  the 
sect  called  Family  of  love.  —  See  Agap.emonians. 


Familis'tlc,  Fainilis'tical,  a.  Relating  or  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Fnmilists. 

Fam'ily,  n.  [Lat  .familia,  domestics,  from  famulus ,  a 
slave;  in  Oscan,  a  language  formerly  spoken  in  the 
South  of  Italy,  famel,  a  slave;  Sp.  familia ;  Fr.  famille. 
Probable  root  obs.  Heb .  ghdmal,  labor,  toil.]  A  house¬ 
hold  establishment ;  a  household,  including  parents, 
children,  and  servants;  the  collective  body  of  persons 
who  reside  under  one  roof,  and  under  one  head,  or 
manager.  — Those  who  descend  from  one  common  an¬ 
cestor;  a  tribe  or  race;  kindred;  as,  the  human  fam¬ 
ily ■  —  Lineage;  course  of  descent ;  genealogy;  lino  of 
ancestors;  honorable  descent;  noble  or  respectable 
stock ;  as,  a  man  of  old  family.  —  Among  the  Romans, 
familia  was  applied  to  all  persons  in  the  power  of  a 
paterfamilias,  —  as  his  sons,  daughters,  grand-children 
and  slaves ;  but  it  was  also  used  in  a  wider  sense,  in¬ 
cluding  all  objects  of  property,  even  inanimate,  and  is 
explained  by  Gaius  by  the  equivalent  patrimonium. 
The  F.  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  social  edifice,  and  is 
well  said  to  be  God's  best  instrument  on  earth  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  great  moral  and  religious  interests 
of  man.  Hence,  it  lias  been  taken  as  a  model  for  form¬ 
ing  other  associations,  —  political,  civil,  or  religious. 
Among  the  early  Hebrews,  and  in  Eastern  countries, 
the  patriarchal  form  of  government  is  only  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  family  relationship.  The  Greeks  regarded 
the  family  as  a  type  of  the  state ;  and  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans  the  natural  power  of  a  father  was  taken  as  the 
basis  ot  the  whole  social  and  political  organization  of 
the  people.  The  family  life  is  based  upon  the  wants 
and  necessities  of  our  nature,  and  is  essentially  fitted  to 
develop  and  foster  those  habits  and  affections  on  which 
the  happiness  and  welfare  of  mankind  depend.  It  can, 
however,  exist  iu  a  state  of  purity  only  where  monogamy 
prevails.  In  the  family  relationship  we  find  evidence 
that  the  pretended  state  of  nature,  which  lias  been  rep¬ 
resented  as  the  primitive  condition  of  man,  is  totally  op¬ 
posed  to  the  benevolent  designs  of  the  Author  of  nature. 
(But.)  A  synonym  for  Order,  q.  v. 

(ZoBl.)  The  group  above  the  genus.  An  order  of  animals 
should  be  divided  into  families  according  to  the  form  of 
species,  but,  in  fact,  the  greatest  confusion  reigns  in  the 
classification  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

Family  Compact.  (Hist.)  The  treaty  signed  at 
the  Ksruiial  between  Philip  V.  of  Spain  and  Louis  XV. 
of  France,  Nov.  7,  1733,  is  called  by  Spanish  historians 
the  First  Family  Compact;  and  the  secret  treaty  of 
perpetual  alliance  between  France  and  Spain,  signed  at 
Fontainebleau,  Oct.  25,  1743,  is  termed  by  them  the 
Second  Family  Compact.  The  celebrated  treaty  between 
the  Bourbons  of  France  and  Spain  (Louis  XV.  and 
Charles  III.),  known  as  the  Family  Compact,  was  con¬ 
cluded  at  Paris,  Aug.  15,  1761.  It  was  a  defensive  and 
offensive  alliance  between  France  and  Spain.  Ferdinand 
IV.,  king  of  Naples,  acceded  to  the  alliance. 

Famine,  (fam'in,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  f aim,  hunger;  Lat. 
fames,  probably  corrupted  from  fagmes,  akin  to  Gr. 
phdgein ;  Sansk.  hhaksh,  to  eat.]  Starvation ;  scarcity  of 
food  ;  dearth  ;  a  general  want  of  provisions  sufficient  for 
the  inhabitants  ot  a  country  or  beleaguered  place  ;  want ; 
destitution;  as,  to  be  reduced  by  famine. 

(Pol.  Econ.)  When  a  scarcity  of  the  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence  is  so  considerable  that  food  is  not  procurable 
even  by  the  omission  of  all  other  expenditures,  famine 
ensues,  and  the  poorest  and  most  weakly  part  of  the 
population  is  sacrificed.  Famines  are  epidemic  in  the 
East.  The  art  of  agriculture  is  imperfect,  and  the 
people,  generally  speaking,  living  on  the  cheapest  food, 
and  having  no  export  trade  of  importance,  are  almost 
always  close  upon  the  margin  of  possible  subsistence. 
The  occurrence  of  a  famine  reduces  the  numbers,  and 
distributing  what  remains  among  fewer  persons,  leaves 
them  the  means  of  life.  It  is  no  doubt  duo  to  the  phys¬ 
iological  fact  that  epidemic  disorders  of  a  novel  and 
destructive  kind  are  generated  among  people  liable  to 
periodical  famines,  that  the  small-pox,  the  black  death 
or  Oriental  plague,  and  the  cholera  have  travelled  from 
the  East  westward  at  different  periods.  In  tiie  Middle 
Ages  F.  were  frequent  in  Europe,  but,  in  modern  times, 
the  facilities  of  communication  so  widen  the  markets, 
that  for  this  as  for  European  countries  F.  is  no  more  a 
danger.  It  is  clear  that  the  kind  of  food  which  costs 
most  to  procure  at  home,  and  which  can  nevertheless  be 
grown  over  a  wide  area  abroad,  will,  by  commanding  a 
better  price,  be  supplied  in  fuller  measure.  Hence 
we  reasonably  predict  that,  though  a  rise  in  the  price 
ol  barley  and  oats  is  intelligible,  any  scarcity  in  the 
yield  of  wheat  on  the  hypothesis  of  free  trade  is  high¬ 
ly  problematical.  In  the  next  place,  the  wider  the  area, 
the  more  is  the  variation  in  seasons  obviated.  A  bad 
harvest  in  one  locality  is  met  by  a  good  harvest  in 
another,  just  as  a  drought  in  one  region  is  counter¬ 
poised  by  an  increased  rainfall  in  another.  In  short, 
the  imports  and  exports  of  nature,  to  use  an  eco¬ 
nomical  parallel,  balance  one  another.  The  energies 
too,  of  mankind,  and  especially  in  this  country  the 
immensity  of  the  territory  —  whence  a  great  diversity 
of  climates,  make  the  contingency  of  even  scarcity 
very  improbable  for  the  future.  8ee  F.  of  the  World , 
Watford  (Lond.  1879). 

Fam'liie,  (Port,)  a  penal  settlement  of  the  republic 
of  Chili,  S.  America;  Lat.  58°  38'  S.,  Lon.  70°  58'  W. 

Fam  ish,  v.  a.  [Fr.  affamer  ;  It.  ajfamire .]  To  kill  or 
destroy  with  hunger;  to  starve. 

“  What,  did  he  marrv  me  to  famish  me?"  -  Shaks. 

— To  distress  with  hunger;  to  reduce  the  strength  or  en¬ 
durance  of  by  means  of  hunger. 

“  The  pains  of  famish'd  Tantalus  he  ’ll  feel."  — Dryden. 

—To  kill  by  deprivation  of  anything  necessary  to  life. 

“  Famish  him  of  breath,  if  not  of  bread.”  —  Milton. 


To  force  into  subjection,  or  cause  to  yield  by  famine ;  as, 
to  famish  a  garrison  into  a  surrender, 
r.  n.  To  die  of  hunger;  to  starve.  —  To  suffer  extreme 
want  of  food ;  to  he  exhausted  in  strength,  or  to  come 
near  to  perish  by  need  of  food  or  drink. 

“  Vou  are  all  resolved  rather  to  die  than  to  famish."  —  Shaks. 
To  be  distressed  for  want  of  necessaries ;  to  come  near 
to  perish  by  destitution. 

!•  iiiii  isliiiiont.  n.  Act  of  famishing;  the  pain  of  ex¬ 
treme  hunger  or  thirst ;  extreme  want  of  sustenance. 

I  unions,  (fd’mus.)a.  [Fr .fameux;  Lat.  famosus,  from 
fama,  lame.]  Mucli  talked  of  and  praised;  celebrated 
in  lame  or  public  report;  distinguished  in  story:  re¬ 
nowned  ;  illustrious  ;  eminent;  noted  ;  also,  distinguished 
or  noted  in  a  bad  or  unfavorable  sense ;  as,  a  famous 
poet,  a  famous  general,  a  famous  pirate. 

“  1  awoke  one  morning,  and  found  myself  famous."  —  Byron. 
Fa  mously,  adv.  With  great  renown  or  celebration; 
as,  we  dined  famously. 

I'  mmiousiioss,  n.  State  of  being  famous  ;  celebrity; 
high  fame. 

la  Mill  list.  n.  [From  L.  famulus.]  A  term  used  at 
Oxford  University,  England,  to  denote  a  collegian  of  in¬ 
ferior  degree  ; —  it  is  somewhat  similar  in  signification 
to  the  term  sizar  (q.  v.)  used  at  the  sister  university  of 
Cambridge. 

I  an ,  n.  [A.  S.  fann ;  Fr  .van;  Lat .  vannus,  probably 

allied  to  ventus ,  the  wind.]  An  instrument  for  winnow¬ 
ing  grain  by  agitating  the  air.. —  An  instrument  used  by 
ladies  to  agitate  the  air,  and  cool  the  face,  in  warm 
weather;  —  hence,  anything  in  the  form  of  a  woman’s 
fan  when  spread;  as,  the  fan  of  a  peacock’s  tail,  &c. 

(Hist.)  The  fan  is  manufactured  of  feathers,  of  paper, 
thin  skin,  or  ivory,  joined  together,  and  is  generally 
carved  and  painted,  in  order  to  insure  its  embellishment. 
It  is  mentioned  iu  the  Grecian  classics  (Euripides) ;  in¬ 
deed  it  was  known  in  an  sera  far  prior,  as  there  are  paint¬ 
ings  in  the  relics  of  Thebes  to  prove  that  the  Egyptians 
were  familiar  with  its  use.  The  fan  was  first  brought 
into  European  notoriety  by  Catherine  de  Medicis,  who 
introduced  it  into  France,  where  it  was  so  constructed 
that  it  could  be  used  and  folded  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  fan  in  use  at  the  present  day.  Great  sums  were 
spent  on  the  ornamentation  of  the  fans  first  in  vogue, 
and  many  were  painted  on  by  the  cunning  fingers  of 
Watteau.  During  the  16th  and  17  th  centuries,  they  were 
used  by  gentlemen.  The  Chinese  have  greatly  excelled 
in  the  art  of  fan-making,  and  in  the  species  of  lacquered 
fans  their  superiority  is  fully  admitted.  The  Chinese 
themselves  use  a  cheaper  sort,  made  of  bamboo  and 
paper,  polished,  which  cost  about  ten  cents  each.  In 
Europe,  I  ranee  manufactures  the  greatest  number  of 
fans  used  by  the  world  of  fashion.  Of  late  years  the 
value  of  those  manufactured  exceeded  $550,000  per  an¬ 
num.  A  species  of  large  fan  is  used  in  India  for  cooling 
the  air  of  rooms  and  keeping  down  the  temperature; 
for  further  information  upon  which  see  Punkah. 

— A  small  vane  or  sail,  used  to  keep  the  large  sails  of  a 
wind-mill  always  in  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

— That  which  serves  to  excite  or  increase  a  flame;  that 
which  heightens  or  strengthens. 

“The  contradiction  of  others  is  a  fan  to  inflame  their  love."  Booker. 

— A  machine  employed  to  winnow  grain.  —  See  Fanner. 

— v.  a.  To  cool  and  refresh  the  face  by  moving  the  air 
with  a  fan. 

“  She  was  fanned  into  a  slumber  by  her  slaves."  —  Spectator. 

— To  ventilate;  to  blow  on  by  agitating  the  air;  as,  to  fan 
embers  into  a  flame. 

“  The  sultry  air 

“  Pants  on,  and  funs  her  parting  hair.”  —  Pope. 

— To  move,  as  with  a  fan. 

“  The  air  .  .  .  fatin' d  with  unnumbered  plumes." —  Milton. 

— To  separate,  ashy  winnowing;  to  winnow ;  to  excite  into 
motion  by  agitation  of  the  air;  as,  to  fan  grain. 

Fanal',  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  phanos.  lamp.]  A  pharos  or 
light-house,  or  the  lantern  placed  in  it. 

Fanat'ic,  Fanat'ical,  a.  [Fr.  fanatique.  from  Lat. 
fanaticus,  from  fanum,  a  temple.]’  Seized  with  a  divine 
enthusiasm  or  fury,  as  certain  priests  who  officiated  in 
heathen  temples ;  —  hence,  frantic ;  furious  ;  mad  ;  rabid, 
wild,  and  extravagant  of  opinion,  particularly  in  a  re¬ 
ligious  sense;  excessively  enthusiastic;  possessed  by  a 
kind  of  mania  or  frenzy ;  ns,  fanatic  zeal. 

Fanat  ic,  n,  A  person  affected  by  excessive  zeal  and 
enthusiasm,  especially  on  religious  subjects ;  one  labor¬ 
ing  under  wild  and  extravagant  notions  of  religion  ;  an 
enthusiast;  a  visionary. 

— In  ancient  Rome  the  term  was  applied  to  such  as 
passed  their  time  in  temples,  and  who,  pretending  to 
he  inspired  by  the  Divinity,  would  burst  into  wild  and 
antic  gestures,  utter  pretended  prophecies,  cut  them¬ 
selves  with  knives,  &e.  Hence,  the  term  lias,  in  modern 
times,  come  to  be  applied  to  such  as  manifest  a  religious 
enthusiasm,  uncontrolled  by  reason  or  experience,  and 
proceeding  from  a  belief  that  tliey  are  under  divine  di¬ 
rection,  and  doing  what  will  be  well-pleasing  in  thesight 
of  God.  Fanaticism  is  sometimes  applied  in  a  wider 
sense  to  any  excessive  prepossession  of  the  mind  by 
ideas  of  any  kind.  Fanaticism  has  prevailed  under  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  in  all  ages  of  the  world ;  and  one  of  its 
most  remarkable  and  dangerous  features  is  the  ten¬ 
dency  that  it  lias  to  spread  over  large  masses  of  a  people. 
It  is  not  usually  confined  to  one  individual ;  for  there 
are  generally  to  be  found  others  who  are  ready  to  take 
up  and  act  upon  the  delusion.  The  very  earnestness  of 
the  fanatic  —  and  fanatics  generally  are  in  earnest  — 
serves  to  carry  conviction  to  the  minds  of  others.  Among 
persons  of  this  class  were  Madame  Guyon,  Johanna 
Southcott,  and  numerous  others.  When  confined  to 
an  adherence  to  certain  theological  dogmas,  it  is  in 
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a  comparatively  mild  and  harmless  form:  hut  some¬ 
times  it  manifests  itself  in  atrocities  of  the  most  cruel 
and  heart-rending  description, —  murders,  assassinations, 
and  the  like.  If  ignorance  be  the  mother  of  devo¬ 
tion,  much  more  is  it  the  mother  of  fanaticism ;  and 
the  only  fit  cure  for  delusions  of  this  sort  is  the  spread 
of  education,  enabling  people  to  judge  rightly  as  to  the 
relative  importance  of  things,  and  to  distinguish  between 
the  true  and  the  false. 

Fanatically.  adv.  In  a  manner  governed  by  wild 
and  unreasonable  enthusiasm ;  with  wild,  irrational 
zeal  or  fanaticism. 

Fanat'lcalness,  n.  State  of  being  fanatic ;  fanaticism. 

Faiiat'icisni,  n.  Quality  of  a  fanatic;  wild  and  ex¬ 
travagant  notions  of  religion;  excessive  and  erratic  en¬ 
thusiasm  ;  religious  frenzy. 

Fanat'icize,  v.  a.  To  render  fanatic. 

Fan-blower,  n.  ( Mach .)  Same  as  Fanner,  q.  v. 

Fancied,  (fan'sid,)  p.  a.  Imagined;  imaginary;  con¬ 
ceived  ;  liked. 

Fan'cier,  n.  One  who  fancies,  or  takes  a  fancy  to;  as, 
a  dog-/aneter.  —  A  person  controlled  by  fancy. 

'*  Not  reasoners,  but  fanciers."  —  Macaulay. 

Fan'ciftil,  a.  Full  of  fancy;  guided  by  the  intagiua- 
tion  rather  than  by  judgment,  reason,  and  experience; 
whimsical ;  fantastical ;  as,  a  fanciful  man.  —  Dictated 
by  fancy  or  the  imagination ;  chimerical ;  full  of  wild 
Images ;  ideal ;  as,  a  fanciful  project. 

Fan'eifnlly,  adv.  In  a  fanciful  manner;  chimerically  ; 
wildly ;  whimsically. 

Fan  oi fu  1  ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  fanciful  ;  habit 
of  being  controlled  by  fancy  rather  than  by  reason. 

Fail'd  less,  a.  Destitute  of  fancy;  prosaic;  bare  of 
imagination. 

Fan'-cricket,  n.  ( Zoiil .)  The  Molf.-cricket,  q.  v. 

Fan'ey,  n.  [Or.  and  Lat.  phantasia,  from  Or.  phaino, 
to  bring  to  light,  to  make  to  appear.  See  F'ame.]  An 
appearance  presented  to  the  mind ;  image ;  conception ; 
representation  of  anything  formed  in  the  mind.  —  The 
faculty  by  which  the  mind  forms  images  or  representa¬ 
tions  of  things  at  pleasure  ;  imagination. 

•-An  opinion  or  notion  bred  rather  by  the  imagination 
than  by  the  reason;  caprice;  desultory  idea:  whim. 

"  A  person  who  was  not  disturbed  by  any  fancies  in  religion." 

Clarendon. 

— Inclination;  capricious  liking;  fondness;  as,  to  take  a 
fancy  to  a  person;  —  hence,  by  implication,  the  object 
of  such  inclination;  as,  the  younger  sister  is  my  fancy. 

His  fancy  lay  extremely  to  travelling.'  —  V Estrange. 

—Something  that  pleases  or  entertains  without  much 
real  use  or  value. 

“  London  pride  is  a  pretty  fancy  for  borders."  — Mortimer. 

(Phil.)  This  term  was  used  by  the  ancient  philoso¬ 
phers  as  co-extensive  with  conception — that  power  or 
faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  man  reproduces  the  images 
of  objects,  apart  from  any  impression  on  the  organs  of 
sense.  It  is  now  properly  applied  to  a  particular  prov¬ 
ince  of  the  imagination,  though  sometimes  it  is  loosely 
used  as  synonymous  with  it.  “  The  office  of  the  fancy,” 
according  to  a  modern  philosopher,  “  is  to  collect  ma¬ 
terials  for  the  imagination.”  A  man  whose  habits  of 
association  present  to  him  a  number  of  resembling  or 
analogous  ideas,  for  illustrating  or  embellishing  a  sub¬ 
ject,  we  call  a  man  of  fancy ;  but  for  an  effort  of  imagi¬ 
nation,  various  other  powers  are  necessary,  particularly 
those  of  taste  and  judgment.  —  It  Ms  the  power  of  F. 
which  supplies  the  poet  with  metaphorical  language, 
and  with  all  the  analogies  which  are  the  foundation  of 
his  allusions;  but  it  is  the  power  of  imagination  that 
creates  the  complex  scenes  he  describes,  and  the  fic¬ 
titious  characters  he  delineates.  To  F.  we  apply  the 
epithets  of  rich  or  luxuriant;  to  imagination,  those  of 
beautiful  or  sublime.  Others,  however,  regard  F.  as  a 
higher  energy  of  the  mental  activity  than  imagination, 
and  that  it  is  the  imagination  that  furnishes  the  mate¬ 
rials  out  of  which  it  creates  its  fantasies,  either  by  modi¬ 
fying  or  exaggerating  them,  or  by  forming  new  com¬ 
binations. 

The  Fancy ,  a  term  applied  in  England  to  those  per¬ 
sons,  collectively,  who  exhibit  a  special  taste  or  fancy 
for  sporting  and  athletic  pursuits  ;  it  is,  however,  more 
particularly  applied  to  those  who  encourage  and  prac¬ 
tise  boxing,  or  the  art  of  self-defence. 

Fan'ey,  v.  n.  To  imagine  ;  to  picture  or  figure  to  one's 
self;  to  believe  or  come  to  a  conclusion  without  proof; 
as,  to  fancy  another  is  one’s  enemy. 

— r.  a.  To  portray  in  the  mind ;  to  form  a  conception  of; 
to  image  to  one’s  self ;  to  imagine. 

“  He  whom  I  fancy,  but  can  ne’er  express." —  Dryden. 

—To  feel  a  fancy  or  inclination  for;  to  be  pleased  with, 
particularly  on  account  of  external  gifts  or  graces  •  to 
be  prepossessed  in  favor  of;  as,  to  fancy  a  girl. 

Fan'ey.  a.  'Fine;  elegant;  ornamental;  adapted  to 
please  the  taste  or  fancy ;  as,  a  fancy  costume. 

Fancy  ball,  a  ball  or  entertainment  of  dancing,  in 
which  those  who  attend  are  attired  in  fancy  dresses:  a 
bal  costumit.  —  Fancy  goods  or  articles,  fabrics  and  or¬ 
naments  for  personal  wear,  of  lively  colors,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  articles  of  a  plainer  character  and  more 
sombre  hue. —  Fancy  stocks.  ( Banking ,  U.  S.)  A  species 
of  stocks  which  afford  great  opportunity  for  stock-gam¬ 
bling,  since  they  have  no  intrinsic  value,  and  the  fluctu¬ 
ations  in  their  prices  are  chiefly  artificial. 

Fancy  Store  (U.  S. ),  an  establishment  for  the  sale  of 
fancy  goods,  embroideries,  Ac. 

Fail'cy  Creeli,  in  Kansas,  a  post-office  of  Clay  co. 

Fan'ey  Crook,  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  of  Richland 
on  a  creek  of  the  same  name. 

Fancy  Farm,  iu  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Graves  co. 


|  Fail'cy-free,  a.  With  the  heart  or  imagination  in¬ 
flict  ;  free  from  the  influence  of  love ;  as,  *•  in  maiden 
meditation,  fancy-free .” —  Shaks. 

Fnn'cy-inong'er,  n.  One  who  deals  in  tricks  of  im¬ 
agination. 

Fancy -sick,  a.  Unsound  in  imagination;  distem¬ 
pered  iu  mind. 

Fandango,  ( fdn-ddng’go ,)  n.  [Sp.]  (Dancing.)  An 
old  popular  Spanish  dance  of  great  antiquity.  It  pro¬ 
ceeds  gradually  from  a  slow  and  uniform,  to  the  most 
lively,  but  never  violent  motion.  It  is  danced  by  two 
persons  only,  and  represents  the  various  gradations  of 
the  passion  of  love  to  an  extent  bordering  on  the  licen¬ 
tious.  The  dancer  is  usually  provided  with  castanets— 
a  practice  borrowed  from  the  Moors  —  which  serve  to 
mark  the  time  better  than  a  stringed  instrument  alone 
would  do.  The  F.  is  now  chiefly  confined  to  the  theatres 
and  parties  of  the  lower  classes. 

Fane,  n.  [Lat.  fanum,  from  fari,  to  sing  in  verse,  to 
celebrate.  See  Fame  ]  A  place  dedicated  to  some  deity 
by  form  of  cousecration ;  a  temple  ;  a  place  consecrated 
to  religion  ;  a  church.  (Used  chiefly  in  poetry.) 

“  A  sacred  fane  in  Egypt's  fruitful  lands."  —  Tickell. 

Fane,  a  river  of  Ireland,  flowing  into  Dundalk  Bay. 

Fane'g-a,  n.  [Sp.]  A  dry  measure  used  in  Spain, 
Mexico,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  Uruguay,  equal  to 
imP-  hush. 

Fan'euil  Hall,  a  public  hall  in  Boston,  presented  to 
the  town  by  Peter  Faneuil,  in  1740.  It  contained  a  mar¬ 
ket-house  on  the  ground-floor,  and  a  town-hall,  with 
other  rooms  over  it.  Iu  1761  it  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
In  1763  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  town  ;  and,  in  1775,  during 
the  British  occupation  of  Boston,  it  was  used  for  a 


theatre.  During  the  revolutionary  period  it  was  so 
often  used  for  important  political  meetings  .see  Boston) 
that  it  gained  the  name  of  The  Cradle  of  American  Lib¬ 
erty,  and  is  one  of  the  old  landmarks  of  Boston ;  the 
hall  contains  some  fine  paintings,  and  the  basement  is 
still  used  as  a  market. 

Fanfare,  (fan’ far,)  n.  [Prov.  fanfa,  a  boast;  It. 
funfano;  Fr.  fanfare.  Probably  formed  from  the 
sound.]  A  flourish  of  trumpets,  kettle-drums,  and 
similar  instruments.  Such  a  composition  was  usually 
played  before  a  knight  as  he  entered  the  lists  to  do 
battle.  —  Hence,  an  ostentatious  boast ;  a  bravado ;  a 
fanfaronade. 

Fan'faron,  n.  [Fr.  See  Fanfare.J  A  bully;  a  lictor  ; 
a  swaggerer  ;  an  empty  boaster ;  a  vain  pretender. 

Fanfaronade',  n.  [Fr.  fanfaronnade .]  A  bluster ; 
a  swaggering;  a  piece  of  vain  boasting.  (Swift.) — See 
Fanfare. 

Fang^ra.  [A.S  .fang:  L.  Ger.fangen;  Ger.  fang,  a  claw 
or  talon;  Icel .fanga.\  The  tusk  of  a  boar  or  other  ani¬ 
mal,  by  which  the  prey  is  clutched  and  held  ;  a  pointed 
tooth  ;  as,  the  fangs  of  a  dog.  —  A  claw  or  talon.  —  Any 
shoot  or  other  thing  by  which  hold  is  taken. 

(Mining.)  A  niche  cut  in  the  side  of  an  adit  or  shaft, 
to  serve  as  an  air-course;  sometimes  a  main  of  wood- 
pipes  is  called  nfanging. 

Fjniji'od.  (  fangd.)  a.  Furnished  with  fangs,  tusks,  or 
something  long  and  pointed;  as,  a  fanged  udder. 

Fang-ki',  a  small  island  lying  off  the  S.  coast  of  China, 
prov.  Kwang-tung;  Lat.  21°  18'  N.,  Lon.  110°  35'  E. 

1’ang'less.  a.  Without  fangs  or  tusks ;  destitute  of  teeth. 

Faii'g'Ot,  b.  [It .fangottn.]  A  quantity  of  merchandise, 
as  raw  silk,  &c.,  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred¬ 
weight  and  three  quarters. 

Fan'-lig-lit,  n.  (Arch.)  A  semicircular  window  resem¬ 
bling  an  open  fan  iu  appearance. 

Fan'ner,  n.  One  who  uses  a  fan.  —  A  ventilator. 

— pi.  Vanes  or  flat  discs  revolving  round  a  centre,  so  as 
to  produce  a  current  of  air;  generally  used  instead  of 
bellows  for  forges. 

(Agric.)  A  machine  employed  to  winnow  grain.  In 


passing  through  the  machine,  the  grain  is  rapidly  agi¬ 
tated  in  a  sieve,  and  falling  through  a  strong  current 
of  wind,  created  by  a  rotatory  fan,  the  chaff’  is  blown 
out  at  one  end,  and  the  cleansed  particles  fall  out  at  an 
orifice  beneath.  The  apparatus  ie  composed  chiefly  of 
wood,  and  though  ordinarily  moved  by  the  hand,  it 
is  sometimes  connected  with  the  driving-power  of  a 
threshing-mill.  The  fanners  superseded  the  old  and 
slow  process  of  winnowing,  which  consisted  in  throwing 
up  the  grain  by  means  of  sieves  or  shovels,  while  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  wind,  blowing  across  the  threshing-floor,  carried 
away  the  chaff. 

Fan'*nerved,a.  (Hot.  and  Zoiil.)  Having  the  nervures 
or  nerves  disposed  in  the  manner  of  a  fan. 

Fan'net  Point,  a  promontory  and  light-house  of  Ire¬ 
land,  on  the  W.  side  of  Lough  Swilly,  in  Ulster,  co.  of 
Donegal. 

Fnn'nett,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Franklin 

co. 

Fan'nettsbiirg'h,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village 
of  Metal  township,  Franklin  co.,  about  17  hi.  N.W.  of 
Chainbersburg. 

Fan'nin,  in  Georgia,  a  N.  co.  bordering  on  Tennessee 
and  North  Carolina;  area,  about  409  square  miles. 
Rivers.  Ocoee  and  Connasauga  livers.  Surface,  moun¬ 
tainous;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Blue  Ridge.  Pop, 
(1890)  8,724. 

Fan'nin,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-office  of  Rankin  co. 

Fan'nin,  in  Texas ,  a  N.N.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Indian 
Territory;  area,  about  1,000  square  miles.  Rivers.  Red 
river  and  Bois  d’Arc  creek,  besides  other  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Bonham. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  45,500. 

Fan'ning'-maoliine,  Faii'ning-mill.  See  Fan¬ 
ners. 

Fan'non,  n.  [0.  Fr.,  from  L.  Lat .  fano.]  ( Eccl .)  A 
kind  of  vestment  resembling  a  scarf,  worn  about  the 
left  arm  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  in  the  celebration 
of  the  mass.  (Sometimes  called  fanned.) 

Fa 'no.  [Anc.  Fanum  Fortunes,  from  a  temple  dedicated 
to  the  goddess  Fortune.]  A  well-built  town  and  seaport 
of  Central  Italy,  prov.  Urbino,  7  in.  S.E.  of  Pesaro,  and 
29  N.W.  by  W.  of  Ancona.  Manuf.  Silk  stuffs,  twist, 
Ac.  Pop.  about  12,000. 

Faiio,  or  Fan'no,  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Adriatic,  14  m.  from  Corfu. 

Fanoe,  (fd'no-eh,)  an  island  of  Denmark,  off  the  W. 
coast  of  Jutland,  12  in.  N.W'.  of  Ribo.  It  is  8  m.  long 
by  2  broad,  and  has  a  pop.  of  about  3,000. 

— A  bannerol ;  a  flag ;  an  ensign. 

Fan '-pal m,  n.  (Rot.)  SeeCoRYPHA. 

Fail  tail,  n.  A  kind  of  gas-burner  which  emits  the 
flame  in  the  form  of  a  fan. 

( ZoSl .)  The  common  name  of  the  Rhipidura,  a  genus 
of  birds  of  the  Fly-catcher  family,  found  in  Australia. 
The  species  Rhipidura  Arbiscapa,  or  W’hite-shafted 
Fantail,  inhabits  N.  and  S.  Australia.  It  is  generally 
seen  in  pairs,  among  trees.  While  in  the  air  it  assumes  a 
number  of  lively  and  beautiful  positions ;  atone  moment 
mounting  almost  perpendicularly,  spreading  out  its  tail 


Fig.  990.— white-shafted  fantail,  ( Rhipidura  arbiscapa.) 

constantly  to  the  full  extent,  and  frequently  tumbling 
over  in  the  descent.  It  is  a  very  tame  bird,  allowing 
near  approach  without  showing  the  least  timidity,  and 
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•will  even  enter  houses  in  the  bush,  in  pursuit  of  gnats  l 
and  other  insects.  In  the  breeding-season  it  is  not  so 
familiar.  Its  nest  is  very  elegant,  resembling  a  wine¬ 
glass  in  shape,  and  is  generally  composed  of  the  inner 
bark  of  a  Eucalyptus,  neatly  lined  with  the  down  of 
the  tree-fern,  intermingled  with  flowering  stalks  of  moss, 
and  outwardly  matted  together  with  the  webs  of  spiders, 
which  not  only  serve  to  envelop  the  nest,  but  also 
strengthen  its  attachment  to  the  branch  on  which  it  is 
constructed,  which  is  always  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
ground.  Eggs  two  in  number. 

Fantasia,  ( fan-ta'ze-a ,)  n.  [Ital.]  ( Mas .)  A  species 
of  composition  in  which  the  author  confines  himself  to 
no  particular  form  or  theme,  but  ranges  as  his  fancy  leads 
amid  various  airs  and  movements.  Rousseau,  in  defin¬ 
ing  this  word,  confines  its  meaning  to  extempore  com¬ 
position,  and  makes  this  distinction  between  capriccio 
and  fantasia:  namely,  that  the  former  is  a  collection 
of  singular  and  whimsical  ideas  strung  together  by  an 
excited  imagination,  and  written  down  at  one’s  leisure, 
while  the  latter  is  an  off-hand  display  of  whatever  comes 
across  the  mind  at  the  instant  of  execution. 

F'an'tasm,  n.  Same  as  Phantasm,  q.  v. 

Fail  ta*(|  lie,  (fan' taste,)  a.  Fantastic.  (Used  poetically.) 

Fan'tast,  n.  A  fantastic  person,  (r.) 

Fantastic,  Fantastical,  a.  [Fr.  fantastique ,  from 
Lat.  and  Gr.  phantasia.  See  Fancy.]  Fanciful;  pro¬ 
duced  or  existing  only  in  imagination;  imaginary;  not 
real ;  chimerical ;  irrational. —  Having  the  nature  of  a 
phantom;  only  occasionally  assuming  a  visible  form. 

— Uncertain;  unsteady;  irregular;  as,  the  fantastic  form 
of  a  tree. — Whimsical;  capricious:  odd;  indulging  the 
vagaries  of  imagination;  full  of  fantasy  ;  as,  a  fantastic 
humor,  a  fantastic  character. 

— n.  One  given  to  eccentricity  in  dress,  manners,  &c. ;  a 
person  of  odd  appearance  or  habits. 

Fail  fast  ical'ity,  n.  Fantasticalness. 

Fantastically,  ado.  In  a  fantastic  manner;  capri¬ 
ciously  ;  whimsically. 

FantaVticalness,  Fantas'ticness,  n.  State  of 
being  whimsical,  fantastic,  or  capricious. 

Fan  tasy,  n.  See  Fancy. 

Fan'tee,  a  country  of  Africa,  on  the  Guinea  coast,  in 
abt.  Lat.  5°  30'  N.,  and  Lon.  1°  VV.,  bounded  on  the  S.  by 
the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  other  sides  by  the  countries  of 
Assin,  Aguafoo,  and  Wassaw.  Sail,  fertile.  The  Fantees 
were  once  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  people  on 
the  Gold  Coast,  but  since  1811  they  have  diminished  in 
numbers,  and  now  live  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  garrisons  at  Cape  Coast  Castle. 

Fantoccini,  (fan-tot-che'ne,)  n.  pi.  [From  It.  fantoc- 
cio ,  a  puppet.]  An  exhibition  of  puppets,  or  a  dramatic 
representation  on  a  small  scale,  performed  by  figures  or 
dolls,  an  amusement  of  which  the  Italians  are  extremely 
fond,  and  which  is  frequently  performed  in  a  portable 
theatre  —  like  that  of  Punch  and  Judy. 

Fit  ill  om .  n.  Same  as  Phantom,  q.v. 

Fan' to  in -c<>  rii,  n.  Corn  of  a  light  description. 

Fan-traccry  Vaulting'.  (Arch.)  A  beautiful  form 
of  vaulting,  peculiar  to  the  late  Gothic  style,  in 
which  the  ribs  or  veins  spring  from  one  point,  the 
cap  of  the  shaft,  and  radiate  with  the  same  curvature 


Fig.  991.  —  ST.  GEORGE’S  CHAPEL  (N.  aisle),  WINDSOR. 


toward  the  centre,  cutting  into  each  other,  and  very 
frequently  finishing  with  a  large  pendant,  which  forms 
a  kind  of  keystone.  The  under  surfaces  are,  therefore, 
curved  in  many  ways,  and  are  not  plane  in  any  section 
like  the  ordinary  vaulting:  they  in  some  degree  resemble 
pendentives, ami  meet  together  in  thecentre  like  portions 
of  domes.  One  of  the  finest  specimens  is  at  St.  George’s 
Chapel,  Windsor  (Fig.  991). 

Fan'- wheel,  n.  See  Fanner. 

Faoiuir'.  n.  Same  as  Fakir,  q.  v. 


Far,  a.  [A.  S.  feor,  fenrran  ;  D.  ver ;  Icel.  firr  ;  Goth. 
fairra,  allied  to  Sausk.  pdr,  the  opposite  bank.]  Gone 
away  beyond  or  to  a  distance;  remote;  distant;  sep¬ 
arated  by  a  wide  space  from  the  place  where  one  is,  or 
from  any  given  place  that  is  remote ;  as,  countries  far 
and  near.  —  Remote  from  purpose;  antagonistic  to  de¬ 
sign  or  wishes;  as.it  is  far  from  my  intention.  —  Re¬ 
mote  from  duty,  affection,  or  obedience;  in  antagonism 
with;  alienated  or  removed  from.  —  More  or  most  dis¬ 
tant  of  the  two. 

— Remoter  of  the  two,  as,  in  horsemanship,  the  right  side 
of  the  horse,  which  the  rider  turns  from  him  when  he 
mounts. 

"  No  true  Egyptian  ever  knew  in  horses 
The  fa r  side  from  the  near." — Dryden. 

— ad v.  Remotely ;  to  a  great  distance  in  space ;  as,  far 
away  in  India. 

— To  a  great  distance  in  time ;  distantly  ;  as,  far  in  the 
past.  —  In  a  great  part. 

“  When  they  went  by  Jebuz,  the  day  was  far  spent." — Judges. 

— By  many  degrees;  in  a  large  proportion:  very  much. 

1  ‘  With  oxen  far  unfit  to  draw  the  plough." — Dryden. 


— To  a  certain  point,  degree,  or  distance :  as,  he  is  a  liberal 
man  as  far  as  money  goes. 

By  far,  in  a  great  degree ;  extensively ;  very  much. 

"  A  nobler  man  he  is  by  far, 

Than  many  richer  persous  are." — Davies. 

Far  from,  at  a  great  distance. 

“Far from  his  country  in  the  western  world." — Addison. 
Very  different ;  not  equal  to,  or  on  a  par  with ;  as,  she  is 
far  from  being  his  equal. 

Far  off.  At  or  to  a  great  distance ;  as,  to  be  far  off 
making  money.  —  Alienated;  divided  by  difference  of 
time,  distance,  or  condition;  as,  a  far  off  settlement,  to 
go  to  a  place  far  off. — From  far,  from  a  remote  distance. 

“  To  our  own  land  there  came,  from  far. 

The  gloomy  tidings  of  disastrous  war." — Davies. 

Far,  tt.  [A.  S.  fearh.\  See  Farrow. 

Far'ailay,  Michael,  f.  r.  s.,  a  distinguished  English 
chemist  and  natural  philosopher,  B.  1791.  lie  received 
little  or  no  education,  and  was  apprenticed  to  the  trade 
of  a  bookbinder.  During  his  term  of  apprenticeship,  a 
few  scientific  works  fell  into  his  hands,  which  he  read 
with  avidity,  and  forthwith  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of,  and  experiments  in,  electricity.  Having  attended 
the  lectures  given  in  1812  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and 
taken  notes  thereon,  he  sent  them  to  that  great  philoso¬ 
pher,  and  besought  some  scientific  occupation.  The  re¬ 
ply  was  prompt  and  favorable.  In  1813,  F.  was  appointed 
Chemical  Assistant,  under  Sir  Humphry,  at  the  Royal 
Institution.  After  a  Continental  tour  in  company  with 
his  patron,  F.,  still  pursuing  his  scientific  Investigations, 
discovered,  in  1820,  the  chlorides  of  carbon,  and,  in  the 
following  year,  the  mutual  rotation  of  a  magnetic  pole 
and  an  electric  current.  These  were  strong  encourage¬ 
ments  to  proceed  on  the  path  of  discovery,  and  led  to  the 
condensation  of  gases  in  1823.  In  1829  he  labored  hard, 
and,  as  lie  thought  at  the  time,  fruitlessly,  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  optical  glass;  but  though  unsuccessful  in  his 
immediate  object,  his  experiments  produced  the  heavy 
glass  which  afterwards  proved  of  great  assistance  to  him 
in  his  magnetical  investigations.  In  1S31  the  series  of 
Experimental  Researches  in  Electricity,  published  in  the 
“  Philosophical  Transactions,”  began  with  the  develop 
ment  of  the  induction  of  electric  currents,  and  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  electricity  from  magnetism.  Three  years  later 
F.  established  the 
principle  of  definite 
electrolytic  action, 
and,  in  1840,  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  same 
time  tlie  Royal  and 
the  Rumford  med¬ 
als  for  his  discov- 
eriesofdia-magnet- 
ism,  and  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  magnet¬ 
ism  upon  light  re¬ 
spectively.  In  1847 
he  discovered  the 
magnetic  character 
of  oxyge  n,  and, 
also,  the  magnetic 
relations  of  flame 
and  gases.  His 
papers,  including 
other  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  store 
of  modern  science, 
are  too  numerous  ftp.  992.  —  faraday. 

to  mention  in  detail.  It  should  bo  observed  that  the 
“  Researches,”  though  termed  "  Experimental,”  contain 
many  hypothetical  ideas,  and  many  inquiries  into  theo¬ 
ries  generally  adopted  up  to  their  time.  Among  these 
maybe  specified  the  considerations  respecting  static  in¬ 
duction,  atmospheric  electricity,  and  those  relating  to 
lines  of  force,  both  physical  and  representative,  on  which 
having  sufficiently  stated  his  views,  he  was  content  to 
leave  them  for  solution  to  time  and  future  experience. 
It  may  be  added  that  his  last  hypothetical  view  relates 
to  the  Conservation  of  Force,  and  that  one  of  his  latest 
papers  treats  of  the  division  of  gold  and  other  metals. 
In  1833,  F.  was  appointed  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
Royal  Institution,  London,  which  chair  he  continued  to 
hold  until  his  death.  In  1835  he  received  from  govt,  a 
pension  of  SI. 500  per  annum  in  recognition  of  his  emi¬ 
nent  scientific  merits.  In  1836  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  senate  of  London  University.  From 
1829-42  he  was  Chemical  Lecturer  at  the  Royal  Acade¬ 
my.  In  1823  F.  was  elected  Corresponding  Member  of 


the  French  Academy,  in  1825  he  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1832  made  a  D.C.L.  of  Ox¬ 
ford  University.  He  was,  besides,  a  knight  of  several 
of  the  European  orders,  and  a  member  of  the  chief 
learned  and  scientific  societies  in  Europe  and  the  U.  S. 
In  private  life  his  character  was  irreproachable,  and 
characterized  by  great  humanity  and  modesty.  D.  1867. 

Far'afeh,  an  oasis  of  the  Libyan  Desert  in  Africa,  con¬ 
taining  several  ruins  of  Greek  and  Roman  origin.  The 
inhabitants  fabricate  some  coarse  woollen  cloths  and 
earthenware.  Lat.  27°  N.,  Lon.  28°  23'  E. 

Fa'rand.  n.  Same  as  Farrand,  q.  v. 

Far  amlams,  n.  A  sort  of  textile  fabric  of  mixed 
silk  and  wool. 

Far'antly,  a.  [See  Farrand.]  Neat;  orderly;  decent. 

Farce,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  farcio,  to  stuff',  to  cram.] 
Ridiculous  parade;  empty  pageantry  or  ceremony ;  mere 
show  ;  as.  the  whole  business  is  a.  farce. 

(Dram.)  A  short  play,  of  low  comic  character, 
usually  played  as  an  after-piece.  The  original  term 
seems,  like  the  Lanx  Satura  of  the  Romans,  which  gave 
its  denomination  to  the  satire,  to  signify  a  miscellaneous 
compound  or  mixture  of  different  things.  Its  sole  end 
being  to  excite  mirth,  it  excludes  nothing,  however 
wild  or  extravagant,  which  may  contribute  to  that 
object.  It  differs  from  comedy  in  this,  that,  while  the 
latter  is  based  upon  nature  and  truth,  the  former  does 
not  scruple  to  have  recourse  to  any  extravagance  or 
absurdity  that  may  serve  its  purpose.  The  F.  is  restrict¬ 
ed  to  three  acts  as  its  limit,  but  frequently  consists  of 
only  two  or  one.  Farces  usually  partake  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  people  to  whom  they  belong ;  hence  tjie 
French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish  farces  have  differ¬ 
ent  characteristics.  Farces  are  said  to  have  been  first 
introduced  by  the  Society  of  Clercs  de  Bazoehe,  in 
Paris,  about  1400.  Moliere  greatly  improved  and  elevated 
this  class  of  dramatic  literature. 

(Cookery.)  Forcemeat;  stuffing;  dressing  for  fowls, 
game,  meats,  &c. 

— v.  a.  To  fill  with  forcemeat;  hence,  to  mix  various  in¬ 
gredients  together ;  as,  to  farce  the  principles  of  reli¬ 
gion. 

Far'cical,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  farce ;  appropriated  to 
farce ;  droll ;  ludicrous  ;  ridiculous  ;  as,  a  farcical  char¬ 
acter. 

Far'cicalJy,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  a  farce;  ludi¬ 
crously. 

Far'eiealnoss,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  farcical. 

Farcimen.  Far  cin,  Far'cy.  n.  [Fr.  farcin .] 
(Farriery.)  A  disease  in  horses,  which  depends  upon 
the  same  causes  as  Glanders  (q.  v.),  which  it  usually  pre¬ 
cedes  and  accompanies.  The  absorbent  glands  and  ves¬ 
sels,  usually  of  one  or  both  hind  limbs,  are  inflamed, 
tender,  swollen,  hard,  and  knotted.  The  vitiated  lymph 
thus  poured  out  softens,  and  ulcers,  or  farcy  buds,  appear. 
Unlike  the  ulcers  of  glanders,  they  are  curable,  but 
require  both  time  and  care.  They  must  be  scarified 
with  the  hot  iron,  which,  to  prevent  their  spreading, 
may  also  be  gently  run  over  the  adjacent  sound  skin. 
Good  feeding  and  comfortable  lodgings  are  essential ; 
and  if  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  appetite,  give 
tonics,  such  as  a  drachm  each  of  sulphate  of  copper  and 
iodine,  repeated  twice  a  day. 

[  ar  cing,  n.  (Cookery.)  Stuffing  composed  of  force¬ 
meat. 

Far'ltel-bOliml,  n.  (Farriery.)  A  disease  of  cattle 
and  sheep ;  it  consists  of  impaction  of  the  fardel-bag,  or 
third  stomach,  with  food,  which  is  taken  in  between  the 
leaves  of  this  globular  stomach,  there  to  be  fully  soft¬ 
ened  and  reduced.  It  lien  the  food  is  unusually  tough, 
dry,  or  indigestible,  consisting,  for  example,  of  overripe 
clover,  vetches,  or  rye-grass,  the  stomach  cannot  moisten 
and  reduce  it  with  sufficient  rapidity ;  fresh  quantities 
continue  to  be  taken  up,  until  the  overgorged  organ  be¬ 
comes  paralyzed,  its  secretions  dried  up,  and  its  leaves 
affected  with  chronic  inflammation.  The  slighter  cases 
so  common  among  stall-fed  cattle  are  “loss  of  cud,”  in¬ 
digestion,  and  torpidity  of  the  bowels.  In  severer  form, 
there  is  also  fever,  grunting,  swelling  up  of  the  first 
stomach,  and  sometimes  stupor  or  epilepsy.  The  over¬ 
gorged  stomach  can.  moreover,  be  felt  by  pressing  the 
closed  fist  upwards  and  backwards  underneath  the  false 
ribs  on  the  right  side.  The  symptoms  often  extend  over 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  Purgatives  and  stimulants  are 
to  be  given.  For  a  full-grown  beast,  give,  in  three  or 
four  bottles  of  water  or  thin  gruel,  %  lb.  each  of  com¬ 
mon  and  Epsom  salt,  15  ground  croton  beans,  a  drachm 
of  calomel,  and  two  ounces  of  ginger.  If  no  effect  is  pro¬ 
duced.  repeat  this  in  12  or  15  hours.  Inject  soap  and 
water  clysters  every  hour,  withhold  all  solid  food,  aDd 
allow  only  sloppy  mashes,  treacle  and  water,  or  thin  lin¬ 
seed  tea.  An  occasional  bottle  of  ale,  with  an  ounce  or 
two  of  ginger,  often  expedites  the  action  of  the  physic, 
and  wards  off  nausea  and  stupor. 

Far'ding-bag.  n.  The  first  stomach  of  a  ruminating 
animal,  whence  green  food  is  brought  forth  for  second 
chewing. 

Faro.  v.  n.  [A.  S.  and  Goth,  faran,  to  go  or  pass.  See 
Far.]  To  go ;  to  pass ;  to  move  forward  ;  to  travel 
"  Sadly  they  fared  along  the  sea-beat  shore."  —  Pope. 

_ To  be  in  any  state,  good  or  bad  ;  to  be  involved  in  any 

series  of  events,  favorable  or  unfavorable. 

“  If  you  do  as  I  do,  you  may  fare  as  I  fare."  —  I,’ Estrange. 

—To  be  fed ;  to  be  entertained  at  table. 

“  The  rich  man  fared  sumptuously  every  day."  —  LuUe  xvi.  19. 

—To  proceed  in  a  train  of  circumstances,  good  or  bad ;  to 
happen  well  or  ill :  —  applied  in  an  impersonal  sense ;  as, 
how  fares  it  with  you  to-day  ? 

Fare.  n.  The  price  of  passage  in  coming  or  going  by  land 
or  water;  as,  a  railroad  fare,  fare  for  ferriage  across  a 
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river,  kc. —  Food;  provisions  of  the  table;  as,  he  loves 
good  fare.  —  Experience ;  state  or  condition  arising  from 
events  or  circumstances.  —  The  passengers  by  a  vessel 
or  vehicle;  as,  a  full  fare  of  immigrants,  (r.) 

Fare'liant,  a  seaport-town  of  England,  co.  Hants,  on 
a  creek  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  Gosport  Harbor,  4  m. 
N.N.W.  of  Gosport,  and  64  S.E.  of  Loudon.  It  is  a  fa¬ 
vorite  sea-bathing  resort,  prosecutes  ship-building,  and 
has  manuf.  of  ropes  and  sacking.  Pop.  4,412. 

Farewell', interj.  [Fare  and  well.}  Adieu;  good-bye; 
go  well;  bo  well;  be  happy;  a  wish  of  happiness  or 
valediction  to  those  who  leave  and  those  who  are  left; 
an  expression  of  separation.  It  is  sometimes  divided  by 
the  pronoun,  as,  fare  you  well,  fare  thee  well. 

“Fare  thee  well,  and  if  forever,  still  forever,  fare  thee  well."  Byron. 

— n.  A  wish  of  happiness  or  welfare  at  parting ;  the  part¬ 
ing  compliment  or  expression  of  good-will. 

— Act  of  departure;  leave. 

‘•From  England's  shores  I  took  a  last  /amcell.''  —  Swain. 

— a.  Valedictory;  taking  leave;  as,  a. farewell  visit. 

Fare'well,  (Fape.)the  S.  point  of  W.  Greenland; 
Lat.  59°  37'  N.,  Lou.  42°  42'  W. —  Also  a  cape  on  the  S.W. 
coast  of  Greenland;  Lat.  59°  38'  N.,  Lon.  42°  45'  \V. 

Far-fetched,  ( farfecht ,)  a.  Brought  from  afar  or 
from  a  remote  distance;  as,  “ far-fetched  gold.”  Dryden. 

— Elaborately  strained;  not  easily  or  naturally  deduced 
or  introduced;  studiously  sought;  forced;  as,  a  far¬ 
fetched  joke,  afar-fetched  rhyme. 

larilta u  1 1  (fur-e-bo'),  in  Minnesota,  a  S.  co.,  border¬ 
ing  on  Iowa;  area,  about  720  sq.  m.  Fivers.  Blue  Earth, 
Mankato  aud  Maple  rivers.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  Blue  Earth  city.  Pop.  (1895  )  20,139. 

— A  city,  cup.  of  Rice  co.,  on  the  Cannon  river,  53  m.  S. 
of  St.  Raul.  An  educational  center  and  a  thriving  com¬ 
mercial  city.  Pop.  (1895)  7,610. 

Farina,  (fa-  ri'na,)  n.  [Lat.,  from  far,  farris,  a  sort  j 
of  grain,  spelt.]  Ground  corn ;  meal ;  flour. 

(Chem.)  Starch  ;  fecula. 

( Bot .)  The  pollen,  fine  dust,  or  powder  contained  in 
the  anthers  of  plants. 

Farinaceous,  ( far-i-na'shus ,)  a.  Consisting  or  made 
of  farina,  or  meal  and  flour;  as ,  farinaceous  food. 

— Yielding  farina  or  flour. 

— Mealy;  like  meal ;  pertaining  to  meal;  as,  a  farinaceous 
smell. 

Farincl'li,  (whose  real  name  was  Cirlo  Brosciji,)  a 
singer  of  great  eminence  in  his  day,  was  b.  in  Naples  in  j 
1705.  He  studied  under  Corpora,  and  went  from  Rome 
to  Vienna,  where  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  loaded  him 
with  rich  presents.  In  1731  F.  went  to  London,  and! 
by  the  magic  of  his  singing  so  delighted  the  public,  I 
that  Handel  was  obliged  to  dismiss  a  rival  company 
over  whom  he  presided,  in  spite  of  all  his  powers  and } 
popularity.  Many  extraordinary  stories  are  related  of 
F.  s  vocal  skill,  and  his  command  over  the  feelings  and 
sympathies  of  his  audience  appears  to  have  been  un¬ 
rivalled.  D.  1782. 

Far'inose,  a.  [Lat.  farinosus.]  Yielding  or  forming 
farina;  as,  a. farinose  seed. 

(Bot.  and  Xoul.)  Applied  to  parts  covered  with  a  whi  te  j 
mealy  substance. 

Far  ley,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Dubuque  co.,  about 
23  m.  \V.  of  Dubuque. 

Far'ley,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Platte  co.,  about 
7  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Leavenworth. 

Far'linville,  in  Kansas,  a  post-office  of  Linn  co. 

Far'low's  Grove,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Mercer  co., 
about  20  m.  E.N.E.  of  Keithsburg. 

Farm,  n.  [A.  S.  farma,  fearm,  otfeorm,  food,  a  meal ; 
gefmrmian,  to  supply  with  food.  The  word  arose  from 
the  original  practice  of  letting  lands,  on  the  condition 
that  the  tenant  should  supply  his  lord’s  household  with 
so  many  nights’  entertainments.  ]  A  portion  of  land 
under  cultivation,  taken  on  lease  or  rented;  ground  let 
to  a  tenant  for  tillage,  pasture,  kc.,  on  condition  of  his 
paying  a  certain  sum,  annually  or  otherwise,  for  the  use 
of  it.  —  A  tract  of  ground  or  landed  estate  devoted  by 
its  owner  to  agricultural  purposes.  —  The  state  of  land's 
let  out  for  cultivation  by  tenants  ;  as,  to  set  out  a  landed 
property  in  farm. — -A  district  or  territory  farmed  out 
for  the  collection  of  certain  revenues  therefrom. 

( Agric .)  A  portion  of  ground  cultivated  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  profit.  Farms  are  of  different  kinds:  where  the 
principal  part  of  the  land  is  ploughed,  they  are  “  arable 
farms;”  where  the  raising  and  fattening  of  cattle  or 
other  live-stock  is  more  immediately  the  object,  they 
are  known  as  “  grazing  farms;”  where  the  chief  object 
is  the  obtaining  of  the  different  animal  products,  such 
as  milk,  butter,  aud  cheese,  they  are  called  “  dairy 
farms ;  ”  aud  where  the  two  systems  of  arable  and  grass 
management  can  be  combined,  they  are  “  convertible 
farms.”  As  manure  must  be  had  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  productiveness  of  farms  of  any  kind,  the  last  may 
probably  bo  generally  considered  as  the  most  advan¬ 
tageous.  In  the  selection  of  a  farm  and  of  the  locations 
for  its  buildings,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  the  in¬ 
convenience  arising  from  climate  and  the  qualify  or 
situation  of  the  ground.  Both  pleasure  and  profit  should 
be  considered  in  the  purchase  of  a  F.  The  Romans  laid 
it  down  as  a  rule  that  no  degree  of  fertility  should  tempt 
a  man  to  purchase  in  an  unhealthy  country,  nor  the 
pleasantest  situations  in  a  barren  one.  “  Buy  not  too  has¬ 
tily,”  says  Cato,  *•  but  view  again  aud  again  the  purchase 
you  intend  to  make  ;  for,  if  it  be  a  good  one,  the  oftener 
you  see  it  the  better  it  will  please  you.  Examine  how 
the  neighboring  inhabitants  fare.  Let  the  country  it 
lies  in  be  a  good  one ;  the  ways  to  and  from  it  good  ;  and 
the  air  temperate.  Let  your  land,  if  you  can  choose 
your  situation,  be  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  facing  the  south, 
in  a  healthy  place  where  a  sufficiency  of  water  may  be) 


had.  Let  it  bo  near  a  flourishing  town,  the  sea,  or  a 
navigable  river ;  or  bordering  upon  a  good  and  well  fre¬ 
quented  road.  Let  the  buildings  upon  your  ground  be 
strong  and  substantial.  Do  not  rashly  condemn  the 
method  of  others.”  After  the  lapse  of  2,000  years  these 
rules  are  still  worthy  of  the  careful  attention  of  any  one 
contemplating  the  purchase  of  a  farm.  The  purity  of 
the  air,  the  purity  and  abundance  of  running  water,  and 
the  character  of  the  soil,  should  be  careiully  consid¬ 
ered.  The  nature  of  the  soil  may  be  ascertained  either  by  J 
analysis,  or  by  observation  of  the  weeds  and  trees  grow¬ 
ing  upon  it.  Attention  should  also  be  paid  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  its  attraction  for  the  insensible  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere,  to  the  kind  of  substratum  on  which  it  rests, 
and  to  its  inclination  as  affording  facilities  for  proper 
drainage, and  yet  not  so  much  inclined  as  to  render  the 
soil  liable  to  wash  by  the  rains.  —  Whether  it  is  more 
profitable  in  this  country  to  lay  out  money  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  improvement  of  exhausted  F,  or  in  the  clear¬ 
ing  and  improvement  of  new  land,  is  a  question  which 
requires  more  mature  consideration  than  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  given  to  it.  Calculations  embracing  the  several 
expenses  required  in  the  two  operations  would  seem  to 
show,  that  the  intelligent  farmer,  versed  in  the  various 
processes  of  producing  manure  and  taking  advantage 
of  green  fallow  crops,  will  lay  out  his  means  most  prof¬ 
itably  in  restoring  worn-out  lands  to  fertility;  provided 
he  does  not  commit  the  common  error  of  endeavoring 
to  improve  more  land  than  his  resources  will  enable 
him  to  do  justice  by.  — On  the  other  hand,  the  man  of  | 
more  limited  means,  who  cannot  buy  an  old  F.  or  get 
one  on  a  sufficiently  long  lease,  may,  by  going  W.,  pur¬ 
chase  land  at  SI '25  per  acre,  or  200  acres  for  $250,  w  hich 
will  be  already  in  the  highest  state  of  fertility,  but  seri- 1 
ously  encumbered  with  heavy  timber  or  other  natural 


many  of  these  odious  tax  gatherers  perished  on  thf 
scaffold,  and  an  end  was  put  to  the  system. 

Farmer,  in  Illinois,  a.  thriving  township  of  Fulton  co. 

l  a rm'ers,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Rowan  co. 

Farmers,  in  Pemia.,  a  P.  O.  of  York  co. 

Fsiriii'erKlMirK,  in  Indiana, a  post-village  of  Sullivan 
co.,  about  15  m.  S.  of  Terre  Haute. 

Farmersburgh,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Clayton  co.,  about  90  m.  N.  of  Iowa  city. 

Farm'er’s  Cre<‘li,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Jackson 
cou  nty. 

Farmers's  Creek,  in  Michigan,  a  P.  0.  of  Lapeer  co. 

Farmer's  Exchange,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-office 
of  Hickman  co. 

Farmer's  Grove,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Fill¬ 
more  co.,  about  5  m.  S.  of  Chatfield. 

Farmer's  Grove,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-office  of 
Greene  county. 

Farmer's  Hall,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Knox  co., 
about  50  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  Peoria. 

Farmer's  Institute,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of 
Tippecanoe  co. 

Farmer's  Mills,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Put¬ 
nam  co.,  about  85  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Albany. 

Farmer's  Ketreat,  m  Indiana,  a  post-village  of 
Dearborn  co. 

Farmer's  Station,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Clinton 
county. 

Farmer's  Valley,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
McKean  co. 

Farmer's  Valley,  in  Te  mi.,  a  P.  0.  of  Perry  co. 

Farmersville,  a  post-village  of  Ontario,  in  the  co. 
of  Leeds,  about  15  m.  W.  of  Brockville. 

Farmersville.  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Meriwether 
co.,  about  100  m.  W.  of  Milledgeville. 


drawbacks.  This  lie  clears  and  brings  under  cultivation  Farmersville.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Posey  co., 
little  by  little,  working,  perhaps,  a  certain  portion  of  j  about  20  m.  W.  of  Evansville. 

his  time  for  others,  in  order  to  obtain  subsistence  pre- !  Farmersville,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Mahaska  co. 


vious  to  the  coming  in  of  his  crops.  Every  acre  cleared 
may  cost  him  some  15  or  20  dollars,  which,  however, 
adds  the  same  amount  to  the  value  of  the  F.,  whilst 
every  bushel  of  grain  and  every  addition  to  his  stock  is 
so  much  gained.  It  may  be  several  years  before  the 
pioneer  will  accumulate  much  property.  Still,  however, 
the  prospect  of  an  ultimate  independence  thus  held  out 


Farmersville,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Lincoln  co. 
Farmersvillo,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Union  parish,  near  the  river  d’Arbonne,  about  290  m. 
N.  N.  W.  of  Baton  Rouge. 

la  rill)-  i*s  v  i  I  lo.  in  Missouri,  a  P.  O.  of  Livingston  co. 
Farmersville.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Cattaraugus  co.,  about  45  ui.  S.  E.  of  Buffalo. 


to  the  poor  and  industrious  settler  is  a  good  one.  —  The  ]  Farmersville,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Holmes  co., about 


average  number  of  acres  in  a  F.  in  the  older  States,  that 
are  not  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  some  special  staple, 
is  about  100.  The  farms  in  the  newer  States,  and  the 
plantations  in  the  cotton  and  tobacco  growing  States, 
embrace  from  200  to  600  acres  —  and  often  several  thou¬ 
sand.  The  number  of  farms  in  the  U.  States  may  be  tab¬ 
ulated  as  follows:  4,564,641  farms,  including  623,218,619 
acres,  which  gives  au  average  of  136  5  acres  for  each 
farm. — See  Agriculture. 

Farm,  v.  a.  To  let  out,  as  lands,  to  tenants  at  a  certain 
rent. 

“  We  are  enforc'd  to  farm  her  royal  realm."  —  Shaks. 

— To  take  on  lease  at  a  certain  rent  or  rate  of  compensa¬ 
tion. 

— To  lease  or  let,  as  taxes,  imposts,  or  other  duties,  at  a 
certain  rate  or  sum  per  cent. 

— To  cultivate  lands;  as,  to  farm  a  hundred  acres. 

To  farm,  let,  to  lease  or  let,  as  lands,  at  a  specified  rent. 
-v.n.  To  operate  on  lands,  as  an  agriculturist;  as,  he 
farms  his  ground  on  scientific  principles. 

larm  alile,  a.  That  may  be  farmed;  susceptible  of 
agricultural  improvement;  as  ,farmable  soil. 

I’lli'inTr,  n.  [A.  S.  fern-mere.']  In  England,  one  who 
farms;  one  who  cultivates  leased  lands. —  A  husband¬ 
man;  an  agriculturist;  one  who  works  at  tillage,  &c. — 
One  who  takes  taxes,  customs,  excise,  and  other  sources 
of  revenue,  to  collect  for  a  certain  rate  per  cent.  —  (Min¬ 
ing.)  In  Cornwall,  Eng  ,  the  lord  of  the  manor  in  which 
mines  are  worked. 

— In  the  U.  States,  a  person  whose  business  or  employ¬ 
ment  is  the  cultivation  of  land,  the  breeding,  rearing, 
and  feeding  of  different  sorts  of  live-stock,  and  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  various  products  which  are  afforded  by 
them.  In  this  country,  the  F  is  generally  the  owner 
of  the  farm  he  occupies;  and  depending  on  its  products 
for  his  subsistence  and  fortune,  has  thus  every  induce¬ 
ment  to  thoroughness  and  intelligent  care  in  its  culti¬ 
vation. 

Farin'er,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Defi¬ 
ance  co.,  about  145  m.  N.W.  of  Columbus  ;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship,  about  1,800. 

Farm'eress,  n.  A  woman  who  manages  a  farm.  (R.) 
(In  this  sense  the  word  farmer  is  generally  applied  to 
females  equally  with  males.) 

Farmer-general,  n.  [ Fr.  fermier-general. |  (French 
Hist.)  A  title  given  in  France  to  the  members  of  a 
privileged  association,  who,  before  the  revolution  of 
1789,  farmed  certain  branches  of  the  public  revenue, 
that  is,  paid  the  government  a  certain  fixed  annual  sum 
for  the  right  of  collecting  certain  of  the  taxes.  Under 
Francis  I.,  in  1546,  the  duties  on  salt  were  first  raised  by 
farming  the  monopoly  of  its  sale  in  each  town.  In  1599, 
Sully  introduced  the  system  of  disposing  of  the  right  of 
farming  the  taxes  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  in  this  way 
greatly  increased  the  public  revenue.  In  1728,  under 
the  regency,  several  of  the  individual  leases  were  united 
into  a  fen ne  generate,,  which  was  let  to  a  company,  the 
members  of  which  were  termed  fermiers  geniraux.  In 
1789,  the  number  of  F.  G.  was  44,  who  paid  into  the  trea¬ 
sury  180  millions  of  livres  annually.  They  were  pos¬ 
sessed  of  extensive  powers  and  privileges,  conferred  upon 
them  by  special  decrees ;  and,  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  exercised  their  powers,  they  were  viewed  with 
great  detestation  by  the  people.  Hence,  during  the  Re¬ 
volution.  to  which  this  in  no  small  degree  contributed, 


In  m.  S.  E.  of  Millersburg. 

— A  post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  about  80  m.  W.  by  S. 
of  Columbus. 

—A  village  of  Ross  co.,  about  10  m.  S.  of  Cliillicothe. 

Farmersville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Lan¬ 
caster  county. 

Farmersville,  in  Texas,  a  post-office  of  Collin  co. 

Farmersvi lie,  in  ll'is.,  a  former  P.  0.  of  Dodge  co. 

Farin'er  Village,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Se¬ 
neca  co.,  about  6  m.  S.  E.  of  Ovid.  Now  Farmer. 

Farinerville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a.  village  of  Union  co. 
Also  called  Farmersville  and  Cowan. 

Farm'ery,  n.  In  England,  the  buildings,  out  houses, 
and  all  appurtenances  for  farming. 

Farmhouse,  n.  The  dwelling-house  attached  to  a 
farm. 

Fann'ing,  n.  (Agric.)  The  business  or  management 
of  a  farm,  comprising  the  entire  circumstances  and  con¬ 
trol  of  it.  Once  regarded  as  a  profession  easy  to  be  un¬ 
derstood,  and  requiring  but  little  preparation  for  its  suc¬ 
cessful  practice,  it  has  come  to  be  viewed  in  a  different 
and  a  wiser  manner.  It  is  a  business  that  requires  con¬ 
stant  care  and  attention,  as  well  as  much  activity  and 
judgment,  to  conduct  it  in  a  proper  and  advantageous 
manner.  It  requires  an  intimate  and  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  the  arts  of  cultivation  and  management,  as 
well  as  of  the  nature  and  value  of  every  kind  of  live¬ 
stock  ;  and.  still  further,  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
various  modes  of  buying  and  selling,  and  the  constant 
state  of  the  different  markets.  It  has  been  justly  said 
that  no  pursuit  requires  more  talent,  perseverance,  and 
careful  observation,  than  the  cultivation  of  the  earth; 
that,  so  far  from  its  being  an  empirical  business,  it  is,  in 
fact,  one  that  several  other  sciences  illustrate  and  assist  ; 
one,  whose  professors  cannot  too  often  examine  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  other  cultivators ;  and  hence,  since  it  has  been 
found  that  the  labors  of  the  chemist,  the  botanist,  the 
mechanist,  and  the  geologist,  are  all  available  in  the 
service  of  the  farmer,  it  has  followed,  as  a  natural  con¬ 
sequence,  that  the  farmers  of  our  age  are  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  a  more  scientific,  more  educated,  and  far  more 
enlightened  class  than  those  of  any  previous  genera¬ 
tion.  In  our  own  country,  the  cheapness  of  laud  and 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  have  too  often  induced  a  hasty 
and  superficial  culture,  and  a  reckless  expenditure  of 
the  resources  of  the  soil.  But  this  state  of  things  is 
rapidly  giving  way  to  a  more  enlightened  and  scientific 
method  of  F.,  which  looks  not  only  to  the  greatest  im¬ 
mediate  results,  but  also  to  the  perpetual  recuperation 
of  the  powers  of  the  soil. 

Farm'ingdale,  in  Maine,  a  township  of  Kennebec 
co. 

Farming'dale,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  co. 

Farmingdale.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Queens 
co.,  about  31  m.  E.  of  New  York. 

Farin'ington,  in  California,  a  P.0,  of  San  Joaquin  co.  j 

Farmington,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-town  and  town-  j 
ship  of  Hartford  co.,  on  the  Farmington  river,  about  10 
m.  W.  by  S.  of  Hartford. 

Farmington,  in  Deluivare,  a  post-town  of  Kent  co. 

Farmington,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Cluike  co., 
about  55  in.  N.  N.  W.  of  Milledgeville. 

Farin'ington,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  J 
ot  Fulton  co.,  about  24  m.  W.  of  l’eoria. 
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Farm'illg'tOll,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Grant  co, 
about  8  m.  S.  E.  of  Marion. 

— A  village  of  Hamilton  co.,  about  2G  m.  N.  by  E.  of 
Indianapolis. 

Farni'ingtoii,  or  New  Farmington,  in  Indiana,  a 
village  of  Jackson  co.,  about  20  m.  S.  of  Columbus. 

Fariii'ingtoii,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Cedar  co. 

- — A  post-village  and  township  of  Van  Buren  co.,  on  lies 
Moines  river,  about  30  m.  N.W.  of  Keokuk. 

Farm'iiigton.  in  Kansas,  a  township  of  Republic  co. 

Farni'ington,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Graves 
co.,  about  11  m.  S.  S.  E.  of  Mayfield. 

Fariii'ington.  in  Maine,  a  post-village,  township  and 
the  cap.  of  Franklin  co.,  on  Sandy  river,  35  m.  N.W.  of 
Augusta.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,350. 

Farmington.  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Cecil  co., 
about  45  m.  N.  E.  of  Baltimore. 

Fa  rill'i  II  tit  oil .  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Oakland  co.,  about  20  m.  N.W.  of  the  city  of 
Detroit. 

Farm'ington.  in  Minnesota,  a  post-vill.  of  Dakota  co. 

— A  township  of  Olmstead  co. 

Fariu'ing'ton,  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of  Tisliemingo 
co.,  about  262  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Jackson. 

Farm'ington,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  St. 
Francois  co.,  85  m.  S.  of  St.  Louis,  on  Iron  Mt.  R.R.  In 
a  rich  mining  region.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,500. 

Farm'ington.  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-town  of  Straf¬ 
ford  co.,  about  25  m.  E.N.E.  of  Concord.  There  is  a  large 
rock  in  this  township,  estimated  to  weigh  from  60  to  80 
tons,  and  so  accurately  poised  by  nature  that  the  pressure 
of  a  hand  will  cause  it  to  vibrate. 

Fnriii'ingtoii,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  of  Ontario 
co.,  about  20  m.  S.  E.  of  Rochester. 

Farill'ington,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-township  of 
Davie  co.,  about  120  m.  W.  of  Raleigh. 

Farni'iiigton,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Belmont  co.,  about 
7  m.  W.N.W.  of  Wheeling,  West  Virginia. 

— A  post-township  of  Trumbull  co. 

Farm'ing’ton,  in  Oregon,  a  post-village  of  Washing¬ 
ton  co.,  about  16  m.  S.W.  of  Portland. 

Farmington.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Butler 
co..  abt.  29  in.  S.  of  Franklin. 

— A  township  of  Clarion  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Fayette  co.,abt.  65  m.  S.E.  of  Pittsburg. 

— A  township  of  Tioga  co. 

— A  township  of  Warren  co. 

Farmington,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Marshall 
co.,  abt.  50  m.  S.  of  Nashville. 

Farmington,  in  Texas,  a  post-office  of  Grayson  co. 

Far  mi  ngt  on.  in  Utah,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Davis 
co.,  abt.  16  m.  N.  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

Farm'ington,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Jefferson  co. 

— A  township  of  La  Crosse  co. 

— A  township  of  Polk  co. 

— A  township  of  Washington  co. 

— A  township  of  Waupacca  co. 

Farm  i  n glen,  in  IF.  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Marion 
co. ;  abt.  10  m.  W.  of  Fairmont. 

Farm'ington  Een'tre,  in  Maine.  See  Farmington. 

Far m  install  Ceil'tre,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office 
of  Tioga  co. 

Farin'ington  Cen'tre,  in  Wisconsin,  a  former  post- 

office  of  Polk  co. 

F’arnt  ington  Falls,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of 
Franklin  co.,  on  Sandy  River,  abt.  30  in.  N.W.  of  Augusta. 

Farm 'i  list  on  Hill,  in  Maine,  a  village  of  Franklin  co. 

Farm'ington  Hill,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-officeof 
Tioga  co. 

l  arni  iiigtoii  River,  in  Connecticut,  enters  theCon- 
nectieut  River  from  Hartford  co. 

Farm'lanil,  in  Indiana.  See  Farmville. 

— A  post-vill.  of  Randolph  co.,  abt.  17  m.  W.  of  Union  City. 

Farm'-otiice,  re.  Any  office  or  out-building  used  for 
farming  purposes. 

Far'most.  a.  Most  distant  or  remote. 

Farm  Ridge,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  La  Salle  county,  about  8  miles  S.S.W.  of  Otta¬ 
wa. 

Farm'stead,  re.  A  homestead  ;  a  farm  with  all  build¬ 
ings,  &c.,  inclusive. 

Far  ins' v  ills*,  in  Illinois,  a  former  post-office  of  Wood¬ 
ford  co. 

Farm'ville,  or  Farmland,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village 
of  Randolph  co.,  about  8  m.  \\  .  of  Winchester. 

Farm'  vi  I  le,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of  Henderson  co. 

Farm'ville,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Prince 
Edward, co.,  on  the  Appomattox  river,  about  68  m.  W. 
S.W.  of  Richmond. 

Farm'-yard.  re.  The  inclosure  surrounded  by  the 
out-buildings,  &c.,  of  a  farm. 

F'arne  Islands.  See  Fern  Islands. 

Farne'se,  the  patronymicof  an  illustrious  and  princely 
Italian  House,  which  arose  about  the  middle  of  the  13th 
cent.  Of  its  principal  members  were  the  following : 

F.,  Alessandro, Cardinal,  raised  to  the  tiara  under  the 
title  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  in  1534,  who  created  his  natural 
son,  Pietro,  duke  of  Parma  and  Piacenza. 

F,  Alessandro,  great-grandson  of  the  preceding,  was 
B.  1546.  He  early  entered  upon  the  profession  of  arms, 
and  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto  (1571) 
under  his  uncle,  the  famous  Don  John  of  Austria,  (q.v.) 
Philip  II.  afterwards  appointed  him  governor  of  the 
Netherlands,  where  he  waged  war  against  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  He  was  subsequently  made  commander-in- 
chief0  of  the  army  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  French 
Catholics,  and  compelled  Henry  IV.  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Paris;  but,  being  ill-supported  by  the  League,  he  was 
eventually  obliged  to  succumb  to  his  great  adversary, 


|  and  died  soon  after  at  Arras,  in  1592.— The  line  con¬ 
tinued  until  1731,  when  it  became  extinct  in  the  person 
of  Antonio  F.,  the  last  prince  of  his  Huuse.  The  Far- 
nese  Palace  at  Rome  will  be  treated  of  under  the  head 
of  Rome. 

Far'ness,  re.  Distance;  remoteness,  (r.) 

“  Farness  from  timely  succour  by  their  friends."  —  Carew. 
Farii  liiim,  a  town  of  England,  co.  Surrey,  38  in.  S.W. 
of  London.  Great  quantities  of  hops  are  produced  in 
the  neighborhood.  Farnhain  Castle  has  been  for  centu¬ 
ries  the  residence  of  the  bishops  of  Winchester.  Pop. 
about  7,500. 

Fnrn'ham,  in  New  York ,  a  post-office  of  Erie  co. 
Farn'liam.  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Richmond  co., 
about  55  m.  E.N.E.  of  Richmond. 

Farnltam  Cross  Roads,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office 
of  Richmond  co. 

Fariiliam  East,  a  village  of  Lower  Canada,  co.  of 
Shefford,  about  15  m.  E.  of  St.  John’s. 

Farnhain  West,  a  village  of  Lower  Canada,  co.  of 
Shefford,  14  m.  E.  of  St.  John’s. 

Far'nnmsville,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Worcester  co.,  about  60  m.  W.S.W.  of  Boston. 
Farn'wortli,  a  town  of  England,  co.  Lancaster,  3  m. 

from  Bolton.  Manuf.  Cottons,  &c.  Pop.  21,000. 
Far'o,  a  sea-port  city  of  Portugal,  on  the  S.  coast  of  prov. 
Algarve,  on  the  Valfermosa,  45  m.  E.S.E.  of  Lagos,  and 
20  m.  W.S.W.  of  Tavira;  Lat.  36°  59'  24"  N.,  Lon.  12° 
31' 18"  E.  Exp.  Fruits,  wine,  cork,  sumach,  and  ancho¬ 
vies.  Pop.  9,000. 

Faro,  (Cape,)  the  N.E.  point  of  the  island  of  Sicily, 
serving  to  bound  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Strait  of 
Messina;  Lat.  3S°  15'  50"  N.,  Lon.  15°  40'  40"  E. — Faro 
Channel  is  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  Strait  of 
Messina. 

Fa'ro,  a  village  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Para,  about  40  m.  W. 
of  Obidos. 

Fa'ro,  (or  Pharaoh,)  n.  (Games.)  A  game  of  chance  at 
cards,  said  to  derive  its  name  from  the  figure  of  the 
Egyptian  king  Pharaoh,  which  was  formerly  upon  one 
of  the  cards.  It  may  be  played  by  any  number  of  per¬ 
sons,  who  sit  at  a  table  generally  covered  with  a  green 
cloth.  The  keeper  of  the  table  is  called  the  hanker.  The 
player  is  called  the  punter  (from  It.  puntare ),  who  re¬ 
ceives  a  livret  or  small  book  from  which  to  choose  his 
cards,  upon  which  he  may  at  his  option  set  any  number 
of  stakes,  which  are  limited  in  amount  in  accordance 
with  the  capital  of  the  banker.  The  latter  turns  up 
the  cards  from  a  complete  pack,  one  by  one,  laying  them 
first  to  his  right  for  the  bank,  and  then  to  his  left  for 
the  punter  (or  player),  till  all  the  cards  are  dealt  out. 
The  banker  wins  when  the  card  equal  in  points  to  that 
on  which  the  stake  is  set  turns  up  at  his  right  hand, 
but  loses  when  it  is  dealt  to  the  left.  The  player  loses 
half  his  stake  when  his  card  conies  out  twice  in  the  same 
stroke.  The  last  card  but  one,  the  chance  of  which  the 
banker  claims,  but  which  is  now  frequently  given  up, 
is  called  Indy  (a  certainty).  The  last  card  neither  wins 
nor  loses.  Where  a  punter  gains,  he  may  either  take 
his  money  or  paroli;  that  is  to  say,  double  his  chance 
by  venturing  both  his  stake  and  gains,  which  he  inti¬ 
mates  by  bending  a  corner  of  his  card  upward.  If  he 
wins  again,  he  may  play  sept  et  leva,  which  means  that 
after  having  gained  a  paroli  he  tries  to  win  sevenfold, 
bending  his  card  a  second  time.  Should  he  again  be  suc¬ 
cessful,  he  can  paroli  for  quinze  et  le  va,  for  trente  et  le 
va,  and  finally  for  soixante  et  le  va,  which  is  the  highest 
chance  in  the  game.  F.  was  formerly  much  in  vogue  in 
France,  England,  and  Europe  generally,  and  still  retains 
its  popularity  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  —  A  variety 
of  this  game  is  also  much  played  by  gamblers  in  the  U. 
States.  One  hundred  faro  banks  are  said  to  exist  in  New 
York  alone;  there  are  also  banks  in  almost  all  other 
American  cities.  The  method  of  play  in  the  U.  States 
is  as  follows:  The  dealer,  with  a  large  array  of  cheques 
at  his  right  hand,  representing  $1,  $5,  $20,  and  so  on  up¬ 
ward,  takes  his  seat  at  the  centre  of  a  table  with  13 
cards,  representing  a  complete  pack,  affixed  to  it  at  con¬ 
venient  distance  to  mark  distinctly  the  bet  placed  on 
each.  Persons  who  wish  to  play,  exchange  at  pleasure 
money  for  such  amount  of  cheques  as  they  desire  to  risk, 
and  place  the  amount  they  intend  to  stake  on  any  par¬ 
ticular  card  upon  the  table.  The  dealer  then  produces 
a  pack  of  cards  and  shuffles  them  ( the  option  of  shuffling 
resting  also  with  any  of  the  players  who  call  for  it),  has 
them  cut,  and  then  places  them  in  a  box,  from  which, 
one  by  one,  he  deliberately  slides  them.  The  banker 
loses  when  the  card  equal  in  points  to  that  on  which  the 
stake  is  set  turns  up  on  his  right,  but  wins  when  it  is 
on  the  left.  But  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  player,  by 
placing  a  small  copper  on  the  amount  he  places  on  the 
card,  to  reverse  the  chance.  This,  which  is  called  cop¬ 
pering,  enables  the  player,  in  fact,  to  bet  on  whichever 
card  he  pleases.  The  dealer  stops  between  each  two 
cards,  while  new  bets  are  being  made,  or  cheques  change 
from  one  card  to  another;  and  thus  the  game  proceeds 
to  the  close  of  the  pack,  when  a  fresh  deal  is  made,  and 
the  same  process  is  gone  through.  The  banker  wins  on 
“  splits,”  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  only  odds  in  its 
favor,  but  it  possesses  others  in  its  superior  amount  of 
capital,  and  in  the  inclination  of  most  players  to  stake 
heavier  in  the  effort  to  recover  back  than  to  support 
good  luck.  In  Germany,  the  cards  are  not  dealt  out  from 
a  box,  but  nailed  to  a  fine  board  ami  torn  off  one  by  one 
by  the  dealer.  Here,  the  dealer  is  generally  assisted  also 
by  one  or  two  croupiers,  who  attend  to  the  playing  and 
receiving,  guarding  against  errors,  and  shuffling  the 
pack. 

Fa'ro-lianlt.  re.  A  bank  against  which  players  stake 
their  money’  at  the  game  of  faro. 

Far'oe,  or  Faro,  an  island  in  the  Baltic,  belonging  to 


Sweden  ;  Lat.  57°  56'  N.,  Lon.  19°  32'  E.  It  is  in  length 
10  m.,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  3,  and  lias  on  its  E.  side 
a  village  of  the  same  name. 

Far'oe,  Fer'oe,  F.er'oe, or  Far'oer,  Islands,  a  group 
of  2’2islands  belonging  to  Denmark,  lying  in  the  .  orthern 
Ocean,  between  Lat.  61°  15'  and  62°  21'  N.,  and  Lon.  6° 
and  8°  E.  ;  about  185  m.  N.W.  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  and 
320  S.E.  of  Iceland.  The  principal  island,  Stromoe,  in 
the  centre,  is  27  m.  long  by  about  7  broad;  the  chief  of 
the  others  are  Osteroe,  Vaagoe,  Bordoe,  Sandoe,  and 
Suderoe.  Total  area,  495  sq.  in.  Only  17  of  the  islands 
possess  inhabitants.  Desc.  Each  of  these  islands  is  a 
lofty  mountain  rising  out  of  the  waves,  and  divided  from 
the  others  by  deep  and  rapid  currents.  The  highest 
point,  Skoelling,  in  Stromoe,  has  an  altitude  of  2,240 
feet.  Some  of  the  group  are  deeply  indented  with  deep 
and  secure  harbors ;  all  are  steep,  and  most  of  them 
present,  seawards,  a  succession  of  sheer  precipices.  Soil , 
thin,  but  tolerably  fertile;  barley  is  almost  the  only 
cereal  grown.  Prod.  Hay  in  large  quantities,  salted 
mutton,  tallow,  feathers,  eiderdown,  Ac.  Manuf.  Coarse 
woollen  stuffs,  and  stockings.  Vast  quantities  of  sea- 
fowl  haunt  the  rocks,  the  taking  of  which  for  the  sake 
of  their  feathers  affords  a  perilous  employment  to  the 
inhabitants.  Cap.  Thorshavn,  at  the  S.E.  end  of  Stro¬ 
moe.  These  islands  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
Danish  governor,  and  have  belonged  to  Denmark  since 
the  union  of  that  kingdom  with  Norway,  in  the  14th 
cent. 

Faro'elite,  re.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  Thompsonite,  q.  v. 

l  ar  -oli.  a.  That  is  to  a  distance. 

r'ar'-jnercing,  a.  Penetrating  a  great  way. 

Farquliar,  (far'kwar,)  George,  a  British  dramatist, 
B.  in  Londonderry,  Ireland,  1678,  and  educated  at  Trin¬ 
ity  College,  Dublin.  He  is  the  author  of  some  of  the 
finest  of  the  old  comedies,  many  of  which  still  keep  the 
stage  as  perennial  favorites.  Of  these  we  may  mention 
Sir  Harry  Wildair,  The  Inconstant,  The  Recruiting  Offi¬ 
cer,  and  The  Beaux  Stratagem .  D.  1707. 

Fari’ag'inotts,  a.  Formed  of  various  materials  ;  di¬ 
verse  ;  compounded. 

Farra  go,  re.  A  medley;  matter  composed  of  various 
materials  ;  a  confused  mixture. 

Far'ragut,  David  Glasgow,  a  distinguished  American 
admiral,  was  b.  in  Tennessee,  on  the  5th  of  July,  1801, 
was  appointed,  without  previous  training,  a  midship¬ 
man  as  early  as  1810.  Under  Com.  Porter  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  tiie  Essex  in  her  cruise  against  the  British  in 
1812-14,  and,  after  her  capture,  he  served  on  board  the 
line-of-battle-ship  Independence.  Passing  his  examina¬ 
tion  with  credit,  he  was  ordered,  as  lieutenant,  to  the 
West  India  station,  and  was  appointed,  in  1847,  to  the 
command  of  the  Saratoga  (20  guns),  in  which  ship  he 
took  part  in  the  naval  operations  during  the  Mexican 
war.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  F.  received  the 


command  of  the  Gulf  squadron  which  was  to  coSperate 
with  Gen.  Butler  in  the  reduction  of  New  Orleans,  and 
engaged  and  passed  the  two  strong  forts  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  in  April,  1862,  which  brought  about  the  surrender 
of  that  city  on  the  2Sth  of  the  same  month.  Natchez 
was  taken  in  May,  and  F.’s  fleet  ascended  as  far  as 
Vicksburg,  which  place  he  bombarded  until  the  fall  of 
water  compelled  him  to  return  to  New  Orleans.  In 
1862  he  was  the  first  officer  to  receive  the  rank  of  ad¬ 
miral  in  the  U.  S.  navy :  and  in  March,  1863,  he  passed 
the  batteries  of  Port  Hudson,  and  was  in  a  few  days 
again  before  Vicksburg,  cooperating  with  Gen.  Grant  in 
the  reduction  of  that  important  stronghold.  Having  been 
ordered  to  attempt  the  capture  of  Mobile,  lie  took  the 
forts  commanding  the  mouth  of  that  harbor  in  Aug.,  1864, 
with  the  loss,  however,  of  one  of  his  iron-clads,  the  Te¬ 
cum  sell,  and  its  crew,  by  the  explosion  of  a  torpedo, 
and  met  with  a  repulse  in  an  attack  upon  Wilmington, 
Dec.  24-25.  The  place  was,  however,  taken,  Jan.  15, 
1865,  and  Mobile  surrendered  on  the  12th  of  April  fol¬ 
lowing.  The  naval  successes  gained  by  the  Nationals 
were  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  energy  and  daring 
of  this  gallant  officer.  F.  served  in  U.  S.  navy  60  years, 
about  12  of  which  only  had  he  been  unemployed  on  sea. 
In  1865,  F„  in  command  of  a  U.  S.  squadron,  visited 
many  European  ports,  returning  in  1868,  after  receiving 
the  highest  courtesies  abroad.  D.  Aug.  14, 1870.  Statues 
to  his  memory  have  been  erected  in  various  parts  of  the 
U.  S.  See  Life  of,  by  his  Son,  N.  Y.,  1879. 
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Far' rand.  n.  Manner  ;  custom  :  fashion.  (Loral  Eng.)i 

Far'rier,  n.  [  Lat.  ferrarius,  a  blacksmith.  One  who 
shoes  horses ;  one  who  professes  to  cure  the  diseases 
of  horses  and  cattle;  a  veterinary  surgeon. 

Far  riery,  n.  The  art  of  shoeing  horses;  but  the 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  art  of  preventing,  curing,  or 
alleviating  the  disorders  to  which  horses  and  cattle  are 
subject.  The  latter  portion  of  the  farrier's  art  is  now 
generally  termed  Veterinary  Art,  q.  v. 

Far  row.  «.  [A.  S.fearh,]  A  little  pig;  also  used  for, 
a  litter  of  pigs;  as,  a  farrow  of  ten. 

— r.  a.  and  n.  To  bring  forth  young  ;  —  used  exclusively 
of  swine. 

Far  row,  a.  [A.  S.fearr;  Ger.  farre,  a  steer.]  Barren 
of  young  within  a  stated  period;  not  producing  calves 
;it  an  expected  time ;  as,  the  cow  has  gone  farrow. 

Far' row’s  Mill,  in  Kentucky,  a  P.  0.  of  Mason  co. 

Far'rowsvllle,  in  Virginia ,  a  village  of  Fauquier  co., 
abt.  130  m.  \Y.  by  N.  of  Richmond. 

Fars.  or  Farsistau'.  (Anc.  Ptrsis.)  A  province  of 
Persia,  lying  between  Lat.  28°  and  32°  X..  and  Lou.  be¬ 
tween  50°  and  55°  E.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Irak.  E.  by 
the  prov.  of  Kerman,  IV.  by  Khuzistan,  and  S.  by  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  Laristau;  length  N.  to  8.  nearly  300 
m.;  breadth,  200  m. ;  area,  perhaps  abt.  55,000  sq.  m. 
Desc.  The  southern  portions  of  this  prov.  are  hot  and 
sandy;  the  northern  full  of  mountains,  on  which  are 
found  a  great  number  of  wild  hogs  and  wild  cats.  The 
centre  is  fertile,  and  generally  well  cultivated,  produc¬ 
ing  rice,  fruit,  corn,  dates,  cotton,  opium,  tobacco,  attar 
of  roses,  wine,  and  silk.  Large  herds  of  cattle  are 
reared,  and  the  horses,  asses,  and  camels  are  of  excel¬ 
lent  breeds.  Min.  Iron,  lead,  marbles,  emeralds,  naph¬ 
tha,  salt,  and  borax.  The  inhabitants  are,  for  the  most 
part,  among  the  most  civilized  and  industrious  in  Per¬ 
sia;  they  manufacture  tine  woollen,  silk,  and  cotton 
stutfs,  camel  skins,  Ac.,  for  exportation,  chiefly  to  In¬ 
dia.  Chief  towns.  Shiraz  (the  cap.),  Bushire,  Kazeroun. 
In  this  prov.  are  the  ancient  ruins  of  Persepolis.  F. 
was  the  ancient  patrimony  and  kingdom  of  Cyrus  the 
Great,  previous  U>  his  foundation  of  the  Persian  em¬ 
pire.  Pop.  abt.  2,000,000. 

Fur'-Nightcil.  <*■  Capable  of  seeing  or  of  observing 
objects  at  a  great  distance. 

Far-sightedness.  n.  The  quality  of  capacity  of 
seeing  objects  at  a  distance. 

Far'-stretebed,  p.  a.  Extended  beyond  the  ordinary 
limits. 

Fart.  «.  [Sax.  feart.]  Emission  of  wind  from  the 
bowels  through  the  anus. 

— v.  a.  To  break  wind;  to  emit  wind  from  behind. 

Far  ther,  a.  [A.  S.  f earth ;  C.  J farther,  from  far,  of 
which  it  is  the  proper  comparative.]  More  remote; 
tending  to  a  greater  distance ;  longer. 

— v.  a.  To  promote,  facilitate,  or  advance. 

— adr.  Beyond;  moreover;  by  way  of  progression. 

Far  thest.  a.  [Ger.  furdest,  superlative  of  fur.]  Most 
distant  ;  most  remote. 

— adr.  At  the  greatest  distance ;  most  remote. 

Far  thing;,  n.  [A.  S .feorthung.]  (Antiq.  and  Kumis.)  : 
The  fourth  part  of  a  peuti$-,  or  integer,  anciently  called  j 
fourthing.  F.  of  gold  was  a  coin  used  in  ancient  times,1 
containing  in  value  the  fourth  part  of  a  noble,  or  twenty 
pence  in  silver,  and  in  weight  the  sixth  part  of  an  ounce  ] 
in  gold.  F.  were  coined  in  silver  by  Henry  VIII.,  1522  : 
in  copper  by  Charles  II.  F.  among  the  Romans  was  a 
small  piece  of  brass  money.  In  the  English  version  of 
the  New  Testament  both  assarion  and  quadrans  are 
rendered  F.,  but  they  were  not  similar ;  for  the  former 
was  the  tenth  part  of  a  Roman  denarius,  or  about  three, 
farthings  (1)4  cents),  and  the  latter  was  equal  to  two 
mites,  about  a  fifth  of  the  farthing.  “  Date  obolum  Beli- 
sario”  —  “Give  a  farthing  to  Belisarius,”  is  a  phrase 
sometimes  applied  to  fallen  greatness,  from  the  popular 
tradition  that  Belisarius  had  been  reduced  to  beg  in  his 
old  age. 

Far  tliingale.  Far’ding-ale,  n.  [Fr.  vertugadin  ; 
Port,  v erdugada.]  ( Costume .)  A  name  given  to  the  hoop 
of  whalebone  used  formerly  by  the  ladies  of  this  and 
of  European  countries  to  spread  out  the  petticoat  to  a 
wide  circumference,  (see  Fig.  723.)  It  was  introduced 
into  England  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  used  on  state  occasions  down  to  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  present  century.  The  hoop  or  crinoline, 
q.  v.,  is  a  modernized  form  of  the  farthingale. 

Far  West,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Caldwell  co., 
abt.  150  m.  N.W.  of  Jefferson  city. 

F.  A.  S.  [Lat.  paternitatis  antiquariorum  sociws.]  A 
Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

Fas'cet,  n.  ( Glass-making .)  A  rod  thrust  into  the 
mouth  of  a  bottle  in  the  operation  of  glass-blowing,  to 
convey  the  article  to  the  annealiDg  furnace.  (Also  called 
punty  rod,  or  puntie.) 

Fas'cia,  n.  [Lat.  fascia  ;  Sp.  faja.]  A  band,  sash,  fil¬ 
let,  or  stripe. 

( Anat .)  The  fibrous  expansion,  sometimes  called  aponeu¬ 
rosis,  which  invests,  as  in  a  delicate  sheath,  the  muscles. 

(Arch.)  See  Facia. 

( Astron .)  The  belt  of  a  planet,  (o.) 

Fas'eial.  a.  Belonging  to  th c  fasces,  q.  v. 

Fas'ciate.  a.  (But.)  Banded  or  compacted  together  ; 
flattened,  or  rendered  compressed. 

Fas  dated.  a.  Bound  with  fillets. 

(Bat.)  Fasciate. 

Fas  oiatioii,  n.  The  act  of  binding  with  a  sash,  fillet, 
or  bandage;  the  manner  of  binding  up. 

Fas'ciele.  n.  [Lat.  fascicuius.]  A  small  collection  ;  a 
small  bundle. 

( Bot .)  A  tuft  or  cyme  where  the  flowers  or  the  roots 
are  very  much  tufted  or  crowded  upon  each  other,  as  in 
the  larch-tree  or  dahlia. 


Fasces,  (face’es,)  n.pl.  [Lat.]  ( Rom.  Antiq.)  The  em¬ 
blematical  weapons  used  by  the  Romans,  and  borne  by 
the  Lictors  before  consuls,  praetors,  emperors,  and  ma¬ 
gistrates  both  civil  and  military.  The  word  in  the  sin¬ 
gular  signified  a  bundle  of  sticks,  a  fagot,  or  large 
bavin;  the  F.  were  a  certain  number  of  peeled  rods, 
about  three  feet  long,  and  all  the 
same  length,  bound  firmly,  and  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  together  round 
the  long  shaft  of  a  battle-axe,  so 
that  the  blade  of  the  weapon  pro¬ 
truded  some  short  distance  above 
the  top  of  the  fagot,  while  the  lower 
end,  with  its  ferule  of  spike,  coming 
through  the  other  end,  afforded  a 
handle  for  the  lictor  to  grasp  it  by 
as  he  carried  the  cylindrical  part  on 
his  shoulder.  The  F.  were  illustra¬ 
tive  of  the  very  ancient  fable  of  the 
old  man  and  the  bundle  of  sticks, 
and  being  always  borne  before  the 
magistracy  of  the  city  and  empire, 
were  typical  of  the  nnity  and 
strength  of  the  Roman  constitution, 
and  of  the  integrity  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  commonwealth,  which, 
though  made  up  of  many  parts, 
weak  in  themselves,  was  resistless 
while  bound  by  unity  and  concord  ; 
the  axe  above  was  at  the  same 
time  significant  of  the  power  both 
to  defend  and  punish.  The  F.  were ; 
not,  however,  by  any  means  mere 
emblematical  trophies,  or,  like  the  Fig.  991. 
modern  English  mace  and  sword.  LICTOR  with  fasces. 
only  insignia  of  office,  but  were 
actual  instruments  of  punishment:  a  switch  drawn 
from  the  bundle  was  used  by  the  lictor  in  administering 
flagellation  on  the  back,  thighs,  and  feet,  according  to 
the  amount  of  punishment  ordered  by  the  tribune  or 
magistrate  before  whom  the  offender  was  heard  and 
adjudged;  while  in  graver  cases,  treason  or  capital  of¬ 
fences,  the  lictor  became  the  headsman,  and  the  axe  of 
the  fasces  the  instrument  of  decapitation.  —  See  Lictor. 

Fas'cieled,  u.  (Bot.)  Tufted  together;  crowded  on 
each  other. 

Fascic  ular,  a.  [L.  Lat. /asetcidaris.]  Tinted  in  a 
bundle. 

Fascic'ularly.  adr.  In  the  form  of  bundles. 

Fasciculated  Fasciculated,  a.  (Bot.  Growing 
in  a  bundle  from  a  common  point,  as 
the  leaves  of  the  larch  (Fig.  995),  the 
tubes  of  the  dahlia,  Ac. 

Fascic  ulus,  n. ; pi.  Fasciculi.  [Lat., 
a  little  bundle.]  A  small  bundle ;  a 
fascicle. —  Any  separate  part  of  an  un¬ 
finished  book. —  A  uosegay  ;  a  bunch 
of  flowers. 

(Bot.)  A  fascicle. 

Fas  cinate,  r.  a.  [Tr.  fasciner.  from 
Lat.  fascinare,  allied  to  Gr.  baskai- 
iteiu.]  To  bewitch;  to  enchant:  to 
influence  in  some  secret  or  wicked 
manner:  to  enrapture;  to  captivate; 
to  charm. 

“Love  and  envy  fascinate  and  bewitch. "Bacon. 

Fas'cinated.  p.  a.  Bewitched;  eu- 
chauted;  charmed;  captivated.  Fig.  995. 

Fas  cinating,  p.  a.  Charming;  en-  American. 
chanting ;  bewitching.  larch. 

Fascina  tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
fascinatio.]  The  act  of  fascinating,  or  the  state  of  being 
charmed,  operated  upon,  or  influenced  by  the  look  of 
certain  individuals ;  generally  taken  in  an  evil  sense. 
Fascination  is  the  power  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  cer¬ 
tain  persons  of  working  mischief  to  others  by  means  of 
a  glance  of  the  eye.  Among  the  Romans  the  god  Fas- 
cinus  was  invoked  as  a  protector  against  this  influence. 
It  was,  and  is  perhaps  to  this  day,  a  common  belief 
among  the  vulgar  in  almost  all  countries ;  but  probably 
it  is  nowhere  more  generally  retained  than  in  Turkey 
and  Italy.  In  the  former  country,  the  Mussulmans  deem 
it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  variety  of  amulets  and 
charms,  in  order  to  preserve  themselves  from  the  evil 
eye  of  an  enemy,  or  of  an  infidel.  In  Naples,  the  evil 
eye  and  its  fascination  (known  to  them  by  the  name  of 
gettatura)  are  subjects  of  dread  and  superstitious  pre¬ 
caution  among  all  classes  of  the  people. 

Fascine.  \f as-seen'.  i  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fasces,  q.  v.]  i  Mil. 
A  species  of  long  fagot  or  buudle  of  brushwood,  used 
for  various  purposes  ;  such  as  forming  the  rivetments 
of  parapets  in  field-works,  and  making  the  roof  of  a 
blindage  or  magazine,  which  maybe  rendered  bomb¬ 
proof  by  covering  the  F.  with  a  sufficient  depth  of  earth. 
They  are  also  used  for  making  roads  over  wet,  boggy 
ground.  The  fascine  is  made  of  twigs,  and  sticks  laid 
together  longitudinally,  and  tightly  bound  with  twisted 
willow-  or  hazel-rods,  at  intervals  of  15  or  IS  inches. 
They  are  usually  made  18  or  20  feet  in  length,  and  about 
9  inches  in  diameter.  When  they  are  used  for  the  rivet- 
meut  of  a  parapet  wall,  they  are  secured  by  driving  long 
stakes  through  them  into  the  bank  of  earth  against 
which  they  are  placed.  F.  are  also  used  in  civil  engi¬ 
neering  for  making  dams,  protecting  the  sides  of  dikes, 
and  in  forming  foundations  for  any  superstructure,  as 
well  as  earthing  for  banks,  and  a  bottom  for  newly  made 
roads.  They  are  shorter  and  much  thicker  than  the 
military  fascine,  seldom  exceeding  10  feet  in  length,  but 
often  being  as  much  as  4  feet  in  diameter.  They  are  placed 
side  by  side  over  the  spot  it  is  desired  to  cover,  and 
pinned  to  the  soil  beneath  with  long  stakes,  the  tops 


of  wliich  are  connected  by  means  of  rods  interlace,!  be¬ 
tween  them.  When  this  has  been  done,  earth  and  stones 
are  thrown  on  the  top  of  the  F.  Sometimes  areas  of  Con¬ 
siderable  extent  are  covered  in  this  manner;  and  when 
the  surface  on  which  they  are  to  rest  is  under  water,  the 
F.  are  connected  and  floated  over  the  spot,  and  then 
sunk  into  the  desired  position  by  stones  and  gravel  pi. iced 
on  them ;  after  which  the  necessary  works  may  be  con¬ 
structed. 

Fasciola  ria.  n.  [Lat.  fasciola,  a  small  bandage.; 
( Zool .)  A  genus  of  Molluscs,  family  Muricid*.  found  in 
the  Indian  and  American  seas,  some  of  which  are  very 
beautiful.  Shell  fusiform,  and  not  very  thick ;  spire  of 
moderate  length,  conical,  consisting  of  a  few  rounded 
or  angulated  whorls ;  aperture  wide,  terminating  in  a 
lone,  straight,  op>en  canal :  columellar  lip  with  several 
oblique  foids:  operculum  horny,  pyriform. 

Fash.  r.  a.  (Fr.  fdcher,  from  Lat.  fastidiare.]  To  vex. 
tease,  or  trouble. 

— n.  Vexation:  trouble;  care. 

Fashion,  (fash’un.  n.  [Fr.  far  on .  from  Lat.  facio. 
to  make.  See  Face.  The  make.  moubL  style,  or  form 
of  anything:  the  state  of  anything  with  regard  to  its 
external  appearance;  shape:  model  to  Is-  imitated :  pat¬ 
tern  :  as,  the  fashion  of  a  head-dress,  the  fashion  of  a 
house.  Ac. 


“  I  do  not  like  the /wAiou  of  yoar  garmer  is." — Skats. 

— Prevailing  mode  of  dress  or  ornament;  conventional 
observance  of  customs,  manners,  or  etiquette:  prescribed 
form  of  social  usages :  genteel  life :  good  b reeling ; 
reigning  mode  or  practice  of  style,  dress,  or  manners: 
as.  a  man  of  fashion,  crinoline  is  in  fashion,  a  strange 
a  See  Suss.  — Sort,  way,  mode,  or  method 
of  action,  conduct,  manner,  custom,  deportment.  Ac.: 
general  practice  of  performing  anything;  as.  he  did  it 
after  his  oven  fashion. 

— r.a.  [  Yr.fapmncr,  from  Lat./acio.]  To  give  form,  shape, 
or  figure  to ;  to  mould. 


“  Here  the  loud  hammer  fashions  female  toys." — Gay. 

— T"fit:  to  adapt:  to  contrive;  to  adjust :  to  accommodate  ; 
—  preceded  by  to. 

“  This  cardinal  was  fashioned  to  much  honour  from  his  cradle.” 


— To  make  after  the  style,  rule,  or  mode  prescribed  by 
custom :  as.  to  fashion  a  coat. 

Fash  ionahle.  a.  Made  according  to  prevalent  form 
or  mode;  established  by  custom;  modish.  —  Genteel; 
well-bred:  out-ranking  the  vulgar. 

— n.  A  person  frequenting  good  society,  and  conversant 
with  the  usages  thereof. 

Fashionably,  adr.  According  to  custom  or  prevail¬ 
ing  practice:  inodishly;  genteelly. 

Fash  ioner,  n.  He  who  gives  shape  or  form  to  any¬ 
thing. 

Fash  ionist.  ..  One  who  follows  obsequiously  the 
fashions  or  prevailing  modes. 

Fash  ion-mon  ger,  n.  One  who  follows  the  fash¬ 
ions  ;  a  dandy ;  a  swell ;  a  fop. 

Fash  ion-pier***.  -v  '  The  plat  which 
iu  the  stern  of  a  vessel,  and  forms  its  entire  shape. 

Fas  saile.  n.  Mi  A  grass-green  variety  of  Pyroxene. 
q,r. 

Fast.  a.  [A.  5.  fast ;  Ger .  fest.  firm.  Firm;  solid:  nn- 
I  roken :  set  or  pressed  close;  tight:  immovable:  firmly 
fixed:  deep;  sound:  adhering  closely :  profound. 

— aur.  Firmly:  solidly:  fixedly. — Swiftly; rapidly; quickly. 
—  In  a  dissipated  manner;  extravagantly:  prodigally; 
as,  to  li re  fast. 

— •  .A.  >.f.es:an.  to  k-ep.  to  guard,  to  fast.]  To  abstain 

from  eating  and  drinking:  not  to  take  the  usual  or 
requisite  amount  of  food:  to  go  hungry.  —  To  mortify 
the  body  l.y  abstinence,  as  a  religious  duty. 

Fast.  A  total  or  partial  abstinence  from  food.  See 
Hunger.1  —  The  time  of  fasting,  or  dr.ring  which  we 
last. — The  rope  by  w  hich  a  vend  is  fastened  to  a  wharf. 

( EccL)  The  word  fast  is  more  usually  applied  to  a 
religions  observance.—  the  abstinence  from  food  for  a 
time,  in  order  to  “afflict  the  sonl."  and  to  increase  a 
dev.  tional  feeling  in  the  mind.  Religions  fasting  may 
be  said  to  have  been  practised  in  all  ages  and  countries 
where  any  devotional  feeling  prevailed.  —  among  the 
ancient  Egyptians  and  Assyrians,  as  well  as  am  t:  the 
Hindoos  and  Mohammedans  of  the  present  day.  In  the 
law  of  Moses  we  do  not  find  much  reference  to  fasting; 
and  some  are  disposed  to  think  that  it  was  among  tl.  se 
things  which  M  -cs  allowed  rather  than  originated,  bore 
with  rather  than  approved,  as  being  an  old  and  well- 
established  practice.  Of  this,  however,  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  sufficient  evidence:  and  even  thi  ugh  there 
were,  we  should  not  regard  it  as  an  argument  against 
fasting,  but  that  it  arose  from  a  fear  that  what  ought  to 
elevate  and  refine  the  inward  feelings  might  d-generate 
into  an  empty  outward  ceremony.  There  is  bat  one 
F.  enjoined  by  Moses.  On  the  10th  day  of  the  Ttb 
month,  the  great  day  of  aunnal  atonement,  they  were 
to  “afflict  their  souls."  a  phrase  which  doubtless  points 
to  abstinence  from  food,  as  indeed  is  shown  by  th-  later 
practices  among  the  Jews.  Other  general  fasts  were  in 
course  of  time  introduced,  as  commemorative  of  great 
national  calamities.  The  prophet  Zechariah  enumerate* 
four  of  these  as  being  observe,!  in  his  day.  —  the  fast  of 
the  4th  month,  of  the  5tli.  of  the  7th.  and  of  the  loth. 
( Zech.  viii.  19.)  On  particular  and  signal  occasions,  also, 
particular  fasts  were  appointed,  and  private  fasts  were 
also  common,  especially  among  the  later  Jews.  The 
abstinence  usually  lasted  for  27  or  X  h  r.rs.  beginning 
before  sunset,  and  not  ending  till  some  time  after  sun¬ 
set  the  following  day.  On  these  occasions  they  put  on 
sackcloth,  and  sprinkle,!  ashes  upon  their  heads,  in  t  k-n 
of  their  grief  and  repentance.  Partial  fasts  were  also 
occasionally  observed  on  particular  occasions  by  certain 
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of  them :  as  when  Daniel  tells  us  that  he  mourned  for 
full  three  weeks,  and  “ate  no  pleasant  bread,  neither 
came  flesh  Dvr  wine  in  my  mouth,  neither  did  I  anoint 
myself  at  all  till  three  whole  weeks  were  fulfilled." 

<  Dan.  x.  3.  TL  ugh  fasting  is  not  j~-itively  enjoined 
br  Christ  or  his  apostles,  we  have  evidence  in  the  New 
Testament  that  it  was  practised  by  the  latter:  and  St. 
Paul,  in  enumerating  what  he  had  done  and  endured  in 
—  rist.  say?.  ••  in  watchings  often,  in  hunger  I 
and  thirst,  in  /cut,  2  x:.  27.  In  the 

earliest  times  we  do  not  find  mention  of  any  public  and 
Solemn  f.ists  being  observed,  except  upon  the  anniversary 
of  Christ  s  crucifixion.  But  in  process  of  time  fasts  were 
gradually  introduced,  first  by  custom,  and  afterwards 
by  positive  appointment.  Towards  the  close  of  the  3d 
century  fasting  came  to  be  held  in  much  greater  esteem, 
from  a  notion  that  it  served  as  a  security  against  the 
machinations  of  evil  spirits,  who  were  believed  to  direct 
their  efforts  prin  ipally  against  the  luxurious.  Fasting 
came  also  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  effectual  means  of 
appeasing  the  anger  of  an  offended  Deity :  and  hence  it 
came  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  indispensable  duty,  and 
express  laws  were  enacted  regarding  it  by  the  rulers  of 
the  Church.  As  it  became  more  general,  the  severity 
of  it  was  relaxed,  and  a  mere  al>stinence  from  flesh 
and  wine  was  judged  sufficient.  See  Lent  The  strict 
canonical  fast  all  ws  only  one  meal  in  24  hour-.  The 
distinction  between  the  Protestant  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  view  of  fasting  is.  that  the  Catholic  regards 
fasting  as  a  means  of  grace,  the  Protestant  only  as  a 
useful  preparation  for  the  means  of  grace.  On  the 
general  subject  of  fasting,  all  most  acknowledge  that 
this  restraint,  ev-n  upon  the  innocent  appetites  of  the 
body,  is  eminently  beneficial  in  assisting  the  operations 
of  the  mind.  It  brings  the  animal  part  of  our  nature 
into  greater  subservience  to  the  spiritual.  It  tends  to 
prevent  that  heaviness  and  indolence  of  the  faculties, 
as  well  as  that  perturbation  of  the  passions,  which  often 
proceed  from  indulgence  and  repletion  of  the  body.  It 
is  thus  highly  useful  in  promoting  that  calmness  of 
mind  and  clearness  of  thought  which  are  so  very  favor¬ 
able  to  meditation  and  devotion.  In  the  practice  of 
fasting,  then,  the  intelligent  Christian  will  not  rest  in 
the  outward  act,  but  regard  it  only  as  a  means  to  a 
good  end. 

Fast -day.  .  A  day  for  fasting. 

Fasten.  - 

from  fest.  firm,  stable.]  To  make  fast:  to  fix  firmly, 
closely,  or  immovably :  to  hold :  to  lock :  to  bolt ;  to 
bar;  to  cement  or  unite  together :  to  stick:  to  link, 
ira w  and /Mtem  sudered  parts  in  one-'*  —  Dome. 

Fast  en.  r.  n.  X  seixe  and  hold  on;  to  fix:  to  take 
firm  held;  to  attach  or  fix  one's  selt 

“H  e  fastened  on  mj  neck:  and  bellowed  ont.  as  he  d  bunt 
heaven  " — Stats. 

Fast  ener.  n.  One  who  sticks,  fastens,  or  stamps 

Fast  ening.  t.  Any  thing  r  pers  a  that  binds  or 
makes  fast :  as  a  lock,  catch,  bolt,  or  bar. 

Fast  er,  n.  One  who  abstains  from  food. 

Fas  ti.  n.  pi.  ]Lat..  from  fas-  s.  fixed,  f.  e.  fixed  day.] 
{Roman  Anti*/.)  Surna  P  mpilius  B.  c.  713 — R.  c.  0.3 
instituted  the  custom  of  marking  monthly  records  of 
the  feasts,  games.  Ac.,  observed  at  Rome,  on  tables  of 
stone.  These,  preserved  by  the  priests,  became  the 
calendar  by  which  the  course  of  public  business  and  of 
justice  was  regulated.  C.  Flavius  copied  these  Fasti. 
B.  c.  306,  and  exhibited  them  in  the  Forum  :  and  they 
subsequently  became  a  kind  of  abridged  annals,  record¬ 
ing  the  names  of  public  magistrates  and  the  m  ?t  im¬ 
portant  political  events.  A  series  of  marble  tables  of 
Fasti,  relating  chiefly  to  the  holders  of  the  consular 
dignity,  u  •  ?red  buried  in  the  Forum  iu  1347. 

Ltional  portions  wore  lug  up  in  1817  and  1818. 

Fawt  itl  iou>.  — 

fast  as.  arrogance.]  Delicate  to  a  fault ;  squeamish  in 
fancy:  difficult  to  please  :  dainty  of  choice;  over-nice  ; 
suited  with  difficulty;  as.  a  fastidious  taste. 

Fastid  iously,  odr.  Disdainfully ;  ntemptc .  -ly  : 
squeamishly. 

Fastidiousness,  n.  Sqneamishness  f  mind,  taste, 
or  appetite:  contemptuousness:  disdainfulness. 

Fastis  iate.  r  Fastis  iated.  i  Lit./ 

from  fastigiwm,  the  top,  summit.]  Narrowing  toward 
the  top ;  roofed. 

(BaL)  Upright  and  close;  parallel;  pointed,  as  the 
branches  of  the  Lombardy  poplar, 

Fastig'inm.  «.  i.-tn  Th-  »pex,  summit,  ro-  f.  or 
ridsre  of  a  house  or  other  edifice :  the  pediment  ur  support. 

Fast  ins-  ’  Act  of  abstaining  from  fo-.-L 

Fast  ins-day.  A  day  f  religious  mortification  and 
humiliation. 

Fast'ly.  air.  Surely:  firmly. 

Fastness,  n.  A.  i.f  '  -.a  walled  town.]  Firm 

adherence  :  strength  :  security  :  faithfulness. 

— A  fortified  pla  '  :  r  castle. 

Fast  uons.  i.  Ft.  fas'  ~  :  lest,  fast  ts.  from  fas¬ 
tus.  pride.]  Haughty :  proud;  disdainfnl. 

Fat.  a.  A.  &.  fat.  fat :  Ger.  fett.  Fleshy  :  plump  : 
corpulent;  coa:--  :  cr  ??:  dull:  heavy  :  stupid. — Pro- 
ducing  a  large  income:  fertile:  productive;  fruitful; 
nourishing:  al*ounding  in  spiritnal  grace  or  comfort. 

-- The  iifeenl  seal  shall  be  made  fat  "  —  Prov.  xi.  25. 

( Tvpog.  Easy  to  print :  affording  light  work  to  the 
trp  — etter ;  as  a' page  having  many  blank  spvaces  is  said 
to  be  fat. 

Fat.  n.  The  utictoons.  concrete  piart  of  animal  flesh; 
solid  animal  oil :  the  best  and  richest  part  of  anything. 

Tfpog.)  Work  containing  much  blank  space, 
i  )  Fats  are  very  important  compounds.  and  so 

•early  connected  with  the  fixed  oils,  that  the  properties. 


of  both  will  be  con-i  -1  under  one  head.  Together,  they 
form  a  well-defined  natnr.il  group  of  organic  comjiounds, 
occurring  abundantly  in  both  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms.  They  vary  in  consistence  from  thin  oil.  as 
olive-oil.  to  hard  f.»t.  as  suet.  When  pmre.  they  are  neu¬ 
tral.  and  leave  a  greasy  spot  on  pmper.  which  does  not 
disappear  when  moderately  heated.  Although,  in  com¬ 
mon  language,  we  speak  of  coal  oils  and  essential  oils, 
neither  of  these  must  be  confounded,  chemically,  with 
the  true  fixed  oils.  The  vegetable  fats  and  oils  are 
found  in  various  p>arts  of  the  plants,  but  most  abundant¬ 
ly  in  the  seeds.  The  seeds  of  the  Crucifer*  especially 
yield  a  large  quantity  of  oil:  rape-seed.  for  instance, 
containing  from  30  to  40  per  cent.  In  warm-blooded 
animals,  fat  is  found  distributed  through  most  p>arts  of 
the  body,  while  in  fish  and  cold-blooded  animals  gener¬ 
ally.  its  place  is  taken  by  oils.  Fats  and  oils  are  ex¬ 
tracted  from  animal  and  vegetable  matter  by  simple 
pressure  or  by  l-  tiling.  They  are  all  lighter  than  water, 
their  specific  gravity  varying  from  fryl  to  0  94.  They 
are  all  soluble  in  ether,  benzole,  and  turpentine,  and 
may  be  mixed  with  each  other  in  any  proportion.  They 
are  insoluble  in  water,  and  only  to  a  certain  extent  in 
alcohol.  They  may  be  heated  to  300°  without  under¬ 
going  any  change  :  but  on  distilling  them,  they  evolve 
acrid  products,  and  are  res-Ived,  at  a  red  heat,  into  in¬ 
flammable  gases  and  vapors  of  high  illuminating  power. 
Hence  the  term  fired  oils.  They  consist  of  a  mixture 
of  at  least  three  proximate  principles  in  different  pro¬ 
portions.  two  of  which,  stearin  and  palmatin.  are  solid 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  the  third,  dein.  which  is 
liquid.  The  prop-  rtions  in  which  olein  is  present  con¬ 
stitute  the  real  difference  between  a  fat  and  an  oil. 
Some  f  tin  St  ils  are  little  affected  by  exposure  to  the 
air.  but  generally  become  rancid ;  others  absorb  oxygen, 
and  form  a  resinons  varnish,  and  are  known  as  drying 
oils.  When  their  surface  is  much  extended,  as  in  greasy 
rags  and  cotton  waste,  this  change  is  sometimes  at¬ 
tended  by  spontaneous  combustion,  see  Oils.)  When 
hydrated  alkalies  are  added  to  fats  or  oils,  a  process 
takes  place,  terrnei  sapmifi cation,  or  the  formation  of 
soaps,  (q.  r.  The  principal  oils  used  in  daily  life  are 
dirt-oil.  the  uses  of  which  are  well  known  :  almond  oil , 
from  the  kernel  of  the  common  almond:  cdza  oil.  used 
for  illuminating  purp-  ■?<-$,  obtained  from  the  Brassica 
deifera  ;  linsttd  oil,  sperm,  tchale.  and  eod-hrtr  oil.  The 
solid  fats  are  WW  iff  oil,  which  is  nearly  solid  at  ordi¬ 
nary  temperatures,  palm-ski,  butter,  lard,  talloic.  and  suet. 

Physiol,  i  This  f  rmation.  so  necessary  to  the  healthy 
organism  ■  f  the  body,  is  generated  in  the  system  by  the 
c: aversion  of  fibrin  and  albumen  into  adipose  tissue. 
Thongh  fluid  in  the  living,  it  becomes  solid  in  the  dead 
body.  The  use  of  fat  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
health,  as  being  one  of  the  chief  agents  iu  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  heat.  It  is  on  account  of  this  important  use  that 
all  hibernating  animals  become  fat  during  their  season  of 
activity,  and  so  emaciated  when  rousing  from  their  pe¬ 
ri  d  of  repose,  or  hibernation ;  the  adipose  tissue  having 
become  absorbed  during  their  sleep  to  keep  tip  the  com¬ 
bustion  by  whi.h  animal  heat  is  generated.  Besides 
supplying  fuel  to  this  vital  chemistry  of  the  blood,  fat 
perform?  many  other  services  in  the  animal  economy : 
it  is  deposited  between  the  crevices  of  the  muscles,  and 
is  equally  diffused  over  the  surface  of  the  body, between 
the  flesh  and  the  cuticle,  giving  that  exquisite  round- 
ness  to  the  frame  which  imparts  such  symmetry  and 
beauty  to  the  looks  of  all  young  pyersons.  and  to  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  which  in  advanced  life  we  owe  those  hollow  s, 
cavities,  and  wrinkles,  so  antagonistic  to  beauty.  The 
accumulation  of  fat  in  certain  parts  of  the  body,  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantities,  is  another  provision  of  nature  to 
form  resistant  cushions  to  such  parts,  which,  if  unpro¬ 
tected  by  this  contrivance,  would  be  exposed  to  injury, 
or  great  inconvenience.  Without  the  depth  of  adipose 
tissue  dep.-ited  over  the  pyosterior  muscles  of  the  thighs 
and  hip's,  and  over  the  Soles  of  the  feet,  we  should  nei¬ 
ther  be  able  to  sit  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  without 
pain,  if  not  danger,  nor  could  we  walk  for  any  distance 
without  suffering.  —  these  fatty  pads  acting  as  sliields 
to  the  muscles  and  network  of  nerves  and  arteries,  sup¬ 
plying  them  with  life  and  sensation.  Fat  also  lubricates 
the  joints  and  tendons  of  the  body.  and.  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  grease  applied  to  the  axles  of  locomotives 
and  vehicles,  allows  the  bones  to  play  in  their  sockets, 
and  the  muscles  to  glide  over  each  other  without  waste, 
danger,  or  friction.  And,  lastly,  fat  adds  to  the  specific 
lightness  of  the  l-ody,  gives  an  elasticity  to  the  frame, 
and  assists  in  keeping  the  body  from  sinking  when  im¬ 
mersed  in  the  water.  Thus  it  becomes  evident  that  a 
certain  amount  of  fat  is  actually  necessary  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  body,  and  where  such  articles  of  diet  as  in 
the  laboratory  of  the  system  are  converted  into  fat.  as 
starch,  sugar,  or  gum.  are  not  taken  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tities.  the  want  should  be  compensated  for  by  the  per- 
son  consuming  a  due  proportion  of  oleaginous  matter 
with  his  animal  food.  In  some  constitutions,  the  power 
of  eliminating  fat  from  any  kind  of  aliment  amounts  to 
what  may  be  called  a  diseased  aetiem.  for  the  adipose  tis¬ 
sue  is  generated  in  such  abundance,  that  the  body  often 
becomes,  even  in  y  uth.  overlaid  with  fat.  producing 
that  state  of  corpulence  called  obesity,  rendering  the 
bodv  sluggish  and  unwieldy,  and  materially  interfering 
with  the  health v  function  of  the  oppressed  organs. 
Sometimes  this  deposition  <>f  fatty  matter  is  internal 
only,  and  g  -  .th  ut  displaying  any  outward  sign 
of  excess,  slowly  accumulating  round  some  organ:  and 
when  that  is  the  case,  it  is  generally  at  the  sacrifice  of 
it4  structure,  the  organ,  as  a  consequence,  becoming  se¬ 
riously  endangered.  The  amount  of  fat  necessary  to 
health  varies  with  the  climate.  —  the  lower  the  temper¬ 
ature  in  which  a  man  lives,  the  larger  the  amount  of 


oleaginous  food  required,  from  the  simple  fact  that  the 
colder  the  air  the  more  fuel  will  be  required  for  the  com¬ 
bustion  in  the  lungs':  thus,  at  the  N.  Pole,  the  quantity 
of  unctuous  matter  consumed  can  hardly  l>e  too  great, 
while  at  the  tropics  it  sinks  to  a  minimum  proportion. 
It  is  upon  the  principle  that  oleaginous  substances  in¬ 
sure  a  full  and  perfect  oxidation  of  the  blood,  and  a  free 
respiration,  that  milk,  and  suet.  and  cod-liver  oil  are 
recommended  as  highly  beneficial  in  consumption  and 
affections  of  the  air-p>assages.  For  the  diseases  gener¬ 
ated  by  excess  of  fat.  see  Obesitt. 

Fat,  r.a.  To  make  plump  or  fleshy  with  abundant  food. 
“  We/at  all  creatures  also  to  fat  os."  —  Shaks. 

— r.  n.  To  become  fleshy  or  plump;  to  grow  fat. 

Fa  tal,  a.  [Er.,  from  Lat.  fataHt,  from  fari.  to  speak, 
to  tell.]  Necessary:  inevitable:  appointed  by  fate  or 
destiny. 

— Deadly:  mortal:  destructive:  calamitous;  said  of  a 
weapon,  act.  time,  event,  or  p>urp>ose. 

Fa  talism.  n  The  belief  in  an  overruling  fate  or  des¬ 
tiny  which  annihilates  free-will  and  controls  all  human 
actions.  For  the  philosophical  doctrine  of  F..  see  Neces¬ 
sity  ;  for  those  religious  opinions  which  have  assumed 
a  similar  character,  see  Pp.epestixat:  \ 

Fa  talist.  n.  One  who  maintains  the  doctrine  of  fatalism. 

Fatalis  tic,  a.  Pertaining  to  fatalism. 

Fatal  ity.  n.  [Fr.  fatalile ;  Lat.  fatum.]  Proceeding 
from  fate  or  destiny:  by  inevitable  necessity;  indepen¬ 
dent  of  free  and  rational  control. 

— Tending  to  destruction,  danger,  or  death  :  mortality. 

Fa  tally,  adr.  By  decree  of  fate  or  destiny;  by  inevi¬ 
table  necessity  or  determination. 

Fa  tailless,  n.  Invincible  necessity. 

- — Mortally  :  destructively  ;  ending  in  death  or  ruin. 

Fa  ta  Morira  na.  n.  It. :  cabled alsoOastlesof  the  Fairy 
Morgana,  the  spectacle  being  supposed  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  the  queen  of  the  fairies.  La  Fee  Morgan  of 
popular  legends.]  A  remarkable  phenomenon  of  mirage 
or  atmospheric  reflection  mentioned  by  different  authors 
and  travellers  as  seen  in  the  straits  of  Messina,  especially 
in  the  vicinity  ofReggio.  It  exhibits  in  the  air,  over  the 
surface  of  the  sea.  multiplied  images  of  the  objects  on 
the  surrounding  coasts. 

Fat  Ohio',  an  island  belonging  to  tlie  empire  of  Japan, 
lying  in  the  Strait  of  Corea.  N."  Pacific  Ocean,  in  Lat.  34° 
20'  N\.  Lou.  129;  30'  E.  This  island  receives  deported 
Japanese  state  criminals. 

Fate.  n.  ]It.  and  Span./afo  ;  Lat.  fatum.  from  fari,  to 
foretell  or  declare.]  An  oracle  or  prediction;  destiny; 
inevitable  necessity:  dependence  upon  a  superior  and 
uncontrolled  cause:  event  predetermined. — See  Destiny, 
Free-will.  Necessity.  Predestination. 

— Destruction :  doom :  death  :  final  lot. 

“  Yet  still  he  chose  the  longest  way  to  fate. 

Wasting  at  once  his  life  and  his  estate.” — Dryden. 

Fat  ed.  a.  Decreed;  doomed;  destined;  modelled  or 
regulated  by  fate. 

Fate  fill.  u.  Bearing  deadly  p>ower;  producing  fatal  or 
destructive  results. 

Fate  ful n ess.  n.  State  of  l>eing  fateful ;  fatality. 

Fates,  n.  ]d.  Myth.  The  Destinies  ;  the  Parca.  q.  r. 

Father,  n.  [A.  S.  fader  :  Ger.  rater:  Lat.  pater ;  Gr. 
pater;  Pers.  padar.  He  by  whom  a  child  is  begotten: 
the  next  or  nearest  male  ancestor:  male  parent.  —  The 
progenitor  of  a  race  or  family;  the  first  ancestor:  as, 
*•  David  slept  with  his  fathers."  (1  Kings  ti.  10.)  —  A  term 
of  respect  applied  to  aged,  reverend,  or  venerable  men. 
especially  to  ecclesiastics  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

— ipt.  An  appellation  applied  to  the  ec^  lesiastical  writers  of 
the  1st  century.  —  The  Supreme  Being;  the  first  person 
of  the  Trinity. —  He  who  gives  origin,  produces,  or  con¬ 
trives  ;  the  first  of  a  series:  a  distinguished  writer,  ex¬ 
ample,  or  teacher. 

“Tubal  Cain  was  the  father  of  all  those  who  work  in  iron." 

Genesis  ir.  10. 

Fa  ther,  r.a.  To  adopt;  to  take  the  child  of  another 
as  one's  own  ;  to  adopt  anything  as  one's  own  :  to  pro¬ 
fess  to  be  the  author :  to  charge  to  one  as  his  offspring 
or  production  ;  as,  to  father  a  child  on  a  man. 

“Men  of  wit 

Often  fathered  what  he  writ." — Svrift. 

Fa  thorhood,  n.  The  state  of  paternity  :  the  charac¬ 
ter  or  authority  of  a  father. 

Fa  ther-in-law,  n.  The  father  of  one's  hnsbaud  ot 
wife. 

Father-John.  n.  (ZoSl.  i  See  Aboc-hannes. 

Father-lasher,  n.  ZnOl.)  See  Cottcs. 

Fa  t  her  land.  n.  The  native  country  of  one's  ancestors. 
In  the  United  States  it  is  popularly,  if  not  exclusively, 
applied  to  Germany,  —  England  being  called  the  mother- 
country. 

Fa  therless,  a.  Destitute  of  a  liviug  father:  not  hav¬ 
ing  a  known  author;  as,  a  widow  and  her  fatherless 
children,  a  fatherless  work. 

Fa  therlessness,  n.  The  condition  of  being  without 
a  father. 

Fa  therliness.  n.  Parental  kindness,  care,  or  tender¬ 
ness. 

Fa'ther-loiigr’legrs,  n.  (Entom.)  The  crane-fly.  See 
Tipcla. 

Fatherly,  a.  Paternal:  tender:  protecting;  careful; 
similar  to  a  father  in  care  and  protection. 

Fa  therly.  ad r.  After  the  manner  of  a  parent. 

“  To  whom  thus  Adam,  fatherly  displeased." — Milton. 

Fa  thership.  n.  State  of  paternity. 

Fathers.  The.  F  -1.  Hi  e  A  name  applied  to  the 
early  writers  of  the  Christian  Church — those  writers 
who  have  given  ns  accounts  of  the  traditions,  practices. 
Ac.,  that  prevailed  in  the  early  Church.  The  term  is 
mostly  confined  to  those  w  ho  lived  during  the  first  3ix 
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centuries  of  the  Christian  sera,  and  no  writer  is  dignified 
with  the  title  of  father  who  wrote  later  than  the  12th 
century.  They  are  frequently  divided  into  the  Greek 
and  Latin  F. ;  and  those  who  flourished  before  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Nice,  in  325,  are  called  the  ante-Nicene  F.  The 
chief  F.  of  the  first  six  centuries  were  as  follows:  In 
the  1st  century  flourished  Clement,  bishop  of  Rome,  and 
Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch  ;  in  the  2d  century  we  have 
Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  Justin  Martyr,  Ilermias, 
Dionysius  of  Corinth,  Hegesippus,  Tatian,  Athenagoras, 
Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  Irenteus,  bishop  of  Lyons, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Tertullian ;  in  the  3d  cen¬ 
tury,  Minucius  Felix,  Hippolytus,  Origen,  Cyprian,  Dio¬ 
nysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  Gregory  (Thaumaturgus); 
in  the  4th  century,  Arnobius,  Lactantius,  Eusebius,  Ju¬ 
lius  Firmicus,  Maternus,  Hilary,  bishop  of  Poitiers, 
Athanasius,  Basil,  Ephraim  the  Syrian,  Cyril  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Ambrose, 
archbishop  of  Milan,  Epiphanus,  bishop  of  Salamis, 
Chrysostom,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  Ruffin,  presbyter 
of  Aquileia;  in  the  5th  century,  Jerome,  Theodoras, 
bishop  of  Mopsuestia,  Augustine,  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
Vincent  of  Lerins,  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  Theodoret,  bishop 
of  Cyrus  in  Syria,  Leo  I.,  surnamed  the  Great,  Virgilius, 
bishop  of  Thapsus ;  in  the  6th  century,  Procopius  of 
Gaza,  Aretas,  Gregory,  bishop  of  Tours,  and  Gregory  I., 
surnamed  the  Great,  bishop  of  Rome.  The  last  of  the  F. 
is  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  who  died  about  the  middle  of 
the  12th  century.  Learned  men  and  theologians  differ 
very  much  in  opinion  as  to  the  value  that  is  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  writings  of  the  F.  By  some  they  are 
looked  upon  as  nearly  of  equal  authority  with  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  themselves,  and  as  the  most  excellent  guides 
in  the  paths  of  piety  and  virtue.  Others  regard  them 
as  unworthy  of  the  least  attention,  considering  them  the 
very  worst  of  all  instructors,  and  treating  their  precepts 
and  decisions  as  perfectly  insipid,  and  in  many  respects 
pernicious.  The  right  we  believe  lies  between  these 
two  extremes ;  and  while  the  Roman  Catholics  exalt  too 
highly  the  opinions  of  the  F.,  yet  by  Protestants  gen¬ 
erally  they  are  too  much  disregarded.  Their  writings 
contain  many  sublime  sentiments,  judicious  thoughts, 
and  things  naturally  adapted  to  form  a  religious  temper, 
and  to  excite  pious  and  virtuous  affections:  at  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  confessed  that,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
abound  still  more  with  precepts  of  an  excessive  and 
unreasonable  austerity,  with  Stoical  and  Academical 
dictates,  with  vague  and  indeterminate  notions,  and 
what  is  still  worse,  with  decisions  absolutely  false  and 
in  manifest  opposition  to  the  character  and  commands 
of  Christ.  Of  the  character  and  doctrines  of  the  prim¬ 
itive  Church  they  are  competent  witnesses,  and,  living 
within  a  comparatively  short  period  of  the  apostles, 
there  are  many  things  which  they  relate  regarding 
apostolic  times,  which  had  come  down  to  them  by  tra¬ 
dition,  and  which  are  therefore  not  to  be  altogether 
rejected.  In  many  cases,  therefore,  they  are  to  be 
deemed  as  competent  witnesses  of  facts;  but  we  must 
not  confide  in  their  decisions  as  judges.  They  had  to 
contend  with  numerous  adversaries,  and  in  the  heat  of 
controversy  they  not  only  fell  into  various  mistakes, 
but  made  use  of  very  unsatisfactory  methods  of  reason¬ 
ing,  betraying  imbecility  of  judgment,  or  inattention  to 
the  principles  and  rules  of  logic.  Their  works,  instead 
of  being  distinguished  by  correctness  and  strength  of 
argument,  furnish  innumerable  examples  of  feeble 
reasoning,  of  interpretations  of  Scripture  irreconcilable 
with  good  sense,  and  of  a  careless  admission  of  spurious 
writings  as  genuine  authority. 

F a!hom,  n.  [A.S .feedhem;  Icel.  fadner.  Compare 
Ger.  faden,  a  thread,  and  fallen,  to  measure.]  A  measure 
of  length  equal  to  2  yards  or  6  feet,  and  founded  on  the 
distance  between  the  finger-points  when  the  arms  and 
hands  are  extended  horizontally.  It  is  the  unit  of  length 
in  all  matters  of  nautical  surveying. 

Fatli'oin,  v.  a.  To  reach  ;  to  master:  to  comprehend : 
to  penetrate;  to  get  to  the  bottom,  or  extent  of;  to 
measure  by  a  sounding-line. 

Flit  ll'om  »l»le,  a.  That  may  be  measured  or  fathomed. 

Falh'omer,  n.  One  who  measures  or  fathoms. 

Fatll'omloss,  a.  Bottomless;  incomprehensible;  in¬ 
capable  of  being  sounded.  —  Not  to  be  grasped  with  the 
arms;  as,  “a  waist  most  fathomless.”  ( Shaks .) 

Fatidical,  a.  [Fr.  fatidique;  Lat.  fatidicus,  from 
fatum,  fate,  and  dicere,  to  tell.]  Prophetic;  able  to 
announce  future  events. 

Fatidical ly,  adv.  In  a  prophetic  manner. 

Fatif  'crons,  a.  [Lat  .fatum,  fate,  and  ferre,  to  bring.] 
Deadly;  destructive;  mortal. 

Fatigue,  ( fa-trey',)  n.  [Lat.  fatigatio,  from  fatigare, 
which  is  compounded  of  the  otis.  fatim,  quasi,  satis, 
enough,  and  agere,  to  drive.]  Weariness  with  bodily 
labor  or  mental  exertion;  lassitude.  —  The  cause  of 
weariness;  labor;  toil. 

(  Mil.)  Extra  duty ;  the  labor  of  soldiers  distinct  from 
the  use  of  arms ;  as,  a  fatigue- party  or  dress. 

— v.  a.  To  employ  to  weariness;  to  weary;  to  tire;  to 
jade ;  to  exhaust  the  strength  by  severe  or  long-contin¬ 
ued  mental  or  bodily  exertion;  to  harass;  to  importune. 

Fatigued',  p.  a.  Weary;  tired;  jaded;  harassed. 

Fatigiie'sonie,  a.  Wearisome. 

Fa t  i I  'oqilist.  n.  [Lat.  fatum,  fate,  and  loqui,  to  speak.] 
One  who  tells  fortunes. 

Fat'imite,  n.  A  descendant  of  Fatima,  daughter  of 
Mohammed. 

Fat'imites.  n.  pi.  (Hist.)  The  name  of  an  Arabian 
dynasty  which  was  founded  by  Mohadi-Obaidallah,  who 
flourished  from  910  to  936  a.  n.,  and  asserted  that  he 
descended  from  Fatima,  the  daughter  of  the  Prophet, 
and  Ismael,  a  grandson  of  Ali.  They  reigned  over 
Egypt  and  the  N.  of  Africa  till  1171. 


Fat'iscence,  n.  [Lat.  faticere,  to  gape.]  The  state 
of  being  chinky ;  having  apertures;  a  gaping  or  opening. 

Fatling,  n.  A  young  animal,  as  a  lamb,  kid,  &c.,  fat¬ 
tened  for  slaughter ;  a  fat  animal. 

Fat'lllte,  n.  Linseed-oil  and  pipe-clay  mixed  together 
for  the  purpose  of  filling  crevices,  joints,  or  apertures. 

Fat  ly,  adv.  Greasily ;  grossly. 

Fat'ncr,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  gives  fatness  or 
fertility. 

Fat'ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  plump, 
full-fed,  or  corpulent.  —  Richness;  fertility;  fruitful¬ 
ness;  that  which  gives  fertility.  —  Unctuousness;  oili¬ 
ness  ;  greasiness. 

Fat'ten,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  fsdlian,  to  make  fat.]  To  make 
fleshy  or  plump  with  fat;  to  feed  for  slaughter.  —  To 
make  fertile  ;  to  render  fruitful;  as,  fields  fattened  with 
blood. 

— v.n.  To  grow  corpulent,  thick,  plump  or  fleshy ;  to  be 
pampered. 

Fat'tener,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  fattens ;  afatner. 

Fat  tening,  n.  The  state  of  becoming  fat ;  the  process 
of  becoming  plump  or  corpulent. 

F.  domestic  animals.  The  object  of  fattening  is  to 
accumulate  flesh  and  fat.  for  sale.  The  means  used  by 
all  fatteners  of  domestic  animals,  whether  quadrupeds 
or  poultry,  are:  preventing  the  animals  from  taking 
exercise,  and  tempting  them  to  eat  by  the  variety  and 
quality  of  their  food.  The  best  system  is  called  box- 
feeding,  by  which  a  dry  and  warm  lair  is  provided  along 
with  opportunity  for  a  minimum  of  exercise. 

Fat'tiness,  n.  Greasiness;  unctuousness;  grossness. 

Fat'tisli,  a.  Inclined  to  corpulency. 

Fat'ty,  a.  Greasy;  oleaginous;  unctuous  ;  as,  the  fatty 
tissue. 

(Anat.)  The  cellular  membrane  has  been  called  fatty 
or  adipose,  from  an  opinion  that  in  its  areolae  the  fat 
is  deposited.  The  areolar  membrane,  however,  merely 
lodges  between  its  lamellae  and  filaments,  the  vesicles 
in  which  the  fat  is  contained. 

Fatty  vesicles  are  small  bursas  which  enclose  the  fat. 

Fatty  Acids,  n.pl.  (Chem.)  When  a  fatoroilissaponi- 
fied  by  an  alkali,  a  peculiar  change  takes  place,  the  steari- 
nolein,  ami  palmi/in  or  margarin  of  which  it  is  composed, 
and  which  are  the  stearate,  oteate,  and  palmitate  or  mar- 
garate  of  glycerine  respectively,  leave  the  glycerine  and 
unite  with  thealkali  to  form  stearate,  oleate,  and  palmitate 
or  margarate  of  potash  or  soda,  as  the  case  may  be.  On 
decomposing  either  of  these  compounds  with  a  strong 
mineral  acid,  the  alkali  unites  with  it,  setting  the  fatty 
acid  free.  To  try  this,  dissolve  some  tallow  or  oil  in  a 
solution  of  potash  or  soda,  and  precipitate  the  fatty  acids 
by  means  of  oil  of  vitriol.  The  F.  A.  fall  into  two  groups, 
—  the  stearic  series,  and  the  oleic  series.  The  principal 
members  of  the  stearic  series  are  the  melissic  and  cerotic 
found  in  beeswax,  the  stearic  in  most  animal  fats;  the 
palmitic,  in  palm-oil;  the  hiuric,  in  cocoa-nut-oil;  and 
the  butyric,  in  butter.  Those  of  the  oleic  series  are  the 
crude,  found  in  mustard-seed  and  rape-seed;  the  oleic, 
in  all  non-drying  oils;  the pliysetoleic,  in  sperm-oil,  and 
some  others.  These  acids  are  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether, and  are  less  fusible  than 
the  original  fats.  They  are  also  soluble  in  benzole  and 
oil  of  turpentine,  and  when  free  from  volatile  products 
are  insipid  and  odorless. 

Fsitu'itous,  a.  Weak  in  mind;  foolish;  stupid;  im¬ 
becile. 

Fatu'ity,  n.  [Lat.  fatuitas,  from  fatuus,  foolish.]  Fool¬ 
ishness  or  weakness  of  mind.  In  fatuous  persons,  the 
mental  powers  they  once  possessed  have  been  impaired 
or  extinguished;  while  in  the  case  of  the  imbecile  or 
idiot,  the  mental  powers  have  been  deficient  from  birth. 
In  F.,  the  impoverishment  of  mind  is  sometimes  so  ex¬ 
treme,  and  the  sufferer  is  so  little  influenced  by  con¬ 
sciousness  as  to  lose  a  knowledge  of  his  own  existence; 
and  so  little  by  impressions  through  the  external  senses, 
and  by  the  instincts  of  the  sensory  ganglia,  as  to  be 
equally  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  others.  Life  is 
vegetative  merely.  This  deprivation  may  be  partial  or 
complete.  It  may  appear  as  a  weakening  of  sensibility. 
This  is  not  the  tolerance  of  powerful  or  painful  impres¬ 
sions,  or  indifference  to  such,  springing  from  abstraction 
or  engrossment  of  the  attention,  but  positive  extinction 
of  perception;  or  it  may  present  the  more  common  form 
of  enfeeblemcnt  of  intelligence,  of  memory,  of  the  will, 
where  the  patient  is  apathetic,  passive,  plastic.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  the  disease  of  youth,  of  the  period  of  puberty, 
contemporaneous  with  growth,  with  debilitating  and  ex¬ 
haustive  processes,  and  depending,  in  all  probability,  as 
in  the  other  forms, upon  insufficient  nutrition  of  the  brain. 
At  this  age,  the  injury  is  reparable;  and  what  may  be 
designated  juvenile  dementia  has  the  rare  distinction  of 
being  curable.  More  frequently,  it  is  the  sequel  of  mania, 
melancholia,  and  severe  affections  of  the  nervous  system. 
The  deterioration  here  arises  from  actual  changes  in  the 
nervous  structure,  which  render  healthy  nutrition  impos¬ 
sible;  so  that,  although  mitigation,  and  sometimes  to  a 
marvellous  extent,  is  within  reach  of  treatment,  recovery 
is  believed  to  be  impracticable.  Again,  it  is  an  affection 
of  old  age;  and  although  senile  dementia  may  seem  but 
an  exaggerated  state  of  dotage,  it  is  accompanied  by 
such  marked  physical  changes  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that 
it  originates  in  circumstances  differing  widely  from  that 
gradual  degeneration  of  the  tissues  which  is  evidenced  by 
the  “second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion.”  Lastly, 
this  state  may  follow  fever,  when  it  is  transitory,  and 
generally  of  brief  duration.  Fatuity  is  one  of  the  few 
morbid  mental  conditions  recognized  in  our  legal  code, 
even  by  name,  as  relieving  from  the  consequences  of 
criminal  acts,  and  as  disqualifying  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  disposal  of  property. 

1  Fat'uous,  a.  [Lat .  fatuus,  from  fari,  to  speak ;  allied 


to  neb.  patlia  and  eh  ale,  pothali,  to  open,  to  allow  one's 
self  to  be  deceived.]  Babbling;  garrulous;  open-mouthed  ; 
foolish;  silly;  weak-minded. 

— Illusory;  deceptive;  without  reality. 

Fat'-witted,  a.  Dull;  heavy;  stupid. 

Faubourg?,  (fo'boorg,)  n.  [Fr.  faubourg,  from  faux, 
false,  and  bourg,  a  market-town ;  Lat.  burgus .]  A  dis¬ 
trict  now  within,  but  which  was  formerly  without  the 
walls  of  a  city ;  a  suburb  of  a  city. 

Fail 'cal,  a.  [Lat,  faucalis,  from  fauces,  the  throat,  or 
opening  of  the  throat.]  Guttural ;  produced  in  the 
throat;  said  of  certain  sounds  produced  in  the  fauces, 
or  opening  of  the  throat. 

Fau'ces,  n.  pi.  [Lat.,  from  obs.  faux  —  plu.  fauces, 
probably  from  the  obs.  Gr.  pharein,  to  cleave.]  (Anat.) 
The  upper  part  of  the  throat,  from  the  root  of  the  tongue 
to  the  entrance  of  the  gullet;  the  posterior  part  of  the 
mouth  terminated  by  the  pharynx  and  larynx. 

( Bot .)  The  gaping  part  or  orifice  of  a  monopetalous 
flower. 

(Conch.)  The  opening  into  the  first  chamber  of  a  shell. 

Fau'cet,  n.  [Fr.  fausset,  or. faucet,  a  spigot;  from  Lat. 
fauces,  tlie  throat.]  The  pipe  inserted  in  a  keg  or  bar¬ 
rel,  to  give  vent  to  its  contents :  a  spigot,  top,  or  slide. 

Fail'fel,  n.  [Hind,  fawfal  or  fufal ,  the  betel-nut.] 
The  fruit  of  a  species  of  palm-tree. 

Fang'll,  (fa w,)  interj.  An  expression  of  contempt  or 
abhorrence. 

Faii'jasilc,  n.  (Min.)  A  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina, 
lime,  and  soda,  found  in  octohedral  crystals  at  Kaisers- 
stuhl,  Baden.  Lustre  vitreous;  color  white,  brown  ex¬ 
ternally.  Hard.  5 ;  sp.  gr.  1-923.  Comp.  Silica  45  5, 
alumina  17  4,  lime  4  7,  soda  5‘2,  water  27 ’2. 

Faulhorn,  (fole'horn,)  a  mountain  of  the  Bernese 
Alps,  in  the  Oberland,  30  m.  from  Berne,  lying  between 
the  valley  of  the  Grindelwald  and  the  lake  Brienz,  and 
attaining  an  elevation  of  8.800  ft.  above  sea-level.  On 
its  summit  is  a  place  of  entertainment  for  visitors. 

Fault,  n.  [Fr .faute;  0.  Fr .  faidte.  from  failler ;  Lat. 
fallere,  to  deceive  ;  allied  to  fail.]  Offence;  slight  crime; 
mistake,  error,  or  blunder;  something  liable  to  censure 
or  objection  ;  any  deviation  from  propriety. 

— Defect;  want;  absence;  puzzle;  difficulty;  as,  to  beat 
fault-,  —  said  of  a  person  who  knows  not  how  to  proceed, 
or  of  a  dog  that  has  lost  the  scent  in  hunting. 

(Geol.)  A  fracture  of  strata  accompanied  by  displace¬ 
ment.  See  Uplift. 

— v.  a.  To  cause  a  displacement  in ;  —  said  of  veins  or 
strata. 

Fsnilt'finder,  n.  One  who  objects;  a  detractor;  a  cen- 
surer. 

In  ■■  I  (fill.  a.  Full  of  blemishes,  defects,  or  errors. 

F’ault'ily,  adv.  Defectively;  erroneously;  improperly; 
wrongly;  imperfectly. 

Foult'iuess,  n.  Badness;  viciousness;  evil  disposi¬ 
tion.  —  Deficiency  ;  delinquency  ;  actual  offences  ;  as,  the 
faultiness  of  a  person. 

Faiil'ting,  7i.  (Geol.)  State  or  condition  of  being 
faulted. 

Fault'Iess,  a.  Not  deficient;  lacking  in  no  respect; 
perfect;  completely  excellent;  free  from  blemish. 

Fault  lessly,  adv.  In  a  manner  free  from  defect  or 
blemish. 

Fault'lessness,  n.  Freedom  from  blemishes  or  defects. 

Fault'y,  a.  Blamable;  criminal;  not  innocent ;  worthy 
of  censure;  wrong;  erroneous;  imperfect;  bad. 

Fault,  (fawn.)  n.  (Myth.)  The  nameof  a  class  of  deities 
supposed  to  inhabit  the  groves  and  forests.  The  fauns 
are  nearly  identical  with  the  panes  of  Greek  mythology. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  Faunas,  one 
of  the  kings  of  Latium,  who  was  worshipped  as  the 
god  of  fields  and  of  shepherds.  He  is  thus  identified 
with  the  Greek  Pan,  and  the  Egyptian  deity  Meudes. 
The  festival  of  the  Faunatia  was  celebrated  by  the  coun¬ 
try-people  of  Rome  on  the  5th  of  Dec.,  and  referred  to 
the  protection  Faunus  exercised  over  the  fields  and  cat¬ 
tle.  Sacrifices  were  also  burnt  to  him  during  the  ides 
of  February.  The  poets  describe  the  fauns  as  having 
horns,  and  bodies  resembling  those  of  goats  below  the 
waist,  but  gayer,  and  not  so  hideous  in  appearance  as 
the  satyrs. 

F'nunsi,  ( fawn'a ,)  n.  (Nat.  Hist.)  A  term  comprehend¬ 
ing  all  the  members  of  the  animal  kingdom  living  in  a 
particular  district  or  at  a  particular  time.  Thus  the 
Mexican  F.  includes  all  the  animals  naturally  living  in 
Mexico.  Those  inhabiting  the  land  form  the  terrestrial 
F.,  and  those  inhabiting  the  seas,  the  marine  F.  The  ex¬ 
tinct  species  constitute  the  fossil  F.,  and  the  living  spe¬ 
cies  the  recent  F.  The  term  bears  the  same  relation  to 
the  animal  kingdom  that  Flora  does  to  the  vegetable. 
Its  derivation  is  from  the  mythological  fauns,  regarded 
as  the  patrons  of  wild  animals.  In  the  fauna  of  any 
country  are  included  only  those  animals  which  are  in¬ 
digenous  to  it,  and  not  those  which  have  been  introduced. 

Fati'nich.  tl.ocli.i  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  Rosshire, 
having  a  length  of  12  m.,  by  a  breadth  of  1  m. 

Faii'nist,  tt.  A  naturalist. 

Faii'mits,  n. ;  pi.  Fauni.  See  Faun. 

Fau'<| uier,  in  Virginia,  a  N.E.  co. ;  area,  about  680  sq. 
in.  Rivers.  Rappahannock  and  North  rivers,  and  Goose 
Creek.  Surface,  hilly,  the  Blue  Ridge  extending  along 
its  N.W.  border;  soil,  very  fertile.  Min.  Gold,  magne¬ 
sia,  and  soapstone.  Cap.  Warrenton.  Pop.  22,590. 

Fauquier  White  Sulphur)  Springs,  in  li>- 
ginia,  a  post-village  of  Fauquier  co.,  on  the  Rappahan¬ 
nock  river,  about  57  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  Washington. 

Fau'sen,  w.  [W.  llyswen.)  A  species  of  great  eel. 

i  au'serite,  n.  (Mm.)  A  sulphate  of  manganese  and 
magnesia,  found  in  orthorhombic  crystals,  at  Herren- 
grund,  Hungary.  Lustre,  vitreous;  color,  reddish  and 
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yellowish-white  to  colorless;  translucent  to  transpar¬ 
ent.  i/ard.  2-2%.  Sp.gr.  1'888.  Comp.  Sulph.  acid34'7, 
protox.  manganese  20-5,  magnesia  5‘8,  water  39. 

Fausse-hraye,  (fose-brdi,)  n.  [Fr. ;  lta\.  fossa-brea.] 
(Mil.)  A  low  rampart  and  parapet  which  was  sometimes 
raised  in  the  ditch  surrounding  the  defensive  works  of 
the  15th,  l(3th,  and  17th  centuries.  It  seems  to  have 
been  an  addition  to  the  main  rampart  that  was  more 
beneficial  to  the  attacking  party  than  to  the  defenders, 
as  no  effectual  fire  could  be  directed  from  thence  until 
the  enemy  appeared  on  the  crest  of  the  glacis,  and  it 
would  afford  considerable  assistance  to  an  attacking 
force  in  scaling  the  walls  of  a  fortress  after  effecting  a 
lodgment  in  the  ditch.  It  is  mostly  discarded  by  mod¬ 
ern  engineers,  but  sometimes  used  in  front  of  curtains, 
under  the  name  of  Tenailles ,  q.  v. 

Fausse  Rivifere,  (foss-re.-ve.-air' ',)  in  Louisiana,  a 
post-village  of  Point  Coupee  parish. 

Faust,  or  Fust,  ( fowst ,)  Johvnn,  one  of  the  three  ar¬ 
tists  to  whom  the  invention  of  printing  has  been  as¬ 
cribed.  was  the  son  of  a  goldsmith  at  Mentz,  Germany. 
The  other  two  were  Guttenberg  and  Schaffer;  to  the 
former  of  which  the  invention  of  printing  with  wooden 
blocks  has  been  attributed;  and  to  the  latter,  who  mar¬ 
ried  the  daughter  of  Faust,  is  allowed  the  honor  of 
having  invented  punches  and  matrices,  by  means  of 
which  this  fraud  art  was  carried  to  perfection.  It  has 
been  pretended  that,  when  Faust  went  to  Paris  to  sell  a 
second  edition  of  his  Bible  of  1462,  he  was  arrested  on 
the  supposition  that  he  fleeted  the  printing  of  his  books 
by  magic;  but  this  story  appears  to  be  a  mere  fiction. 
It  is  believed  that  he  D.  of  the  plague  in  1466. 

Faust,  or  Faustus.  Da.  Johann,  the  famous  magician, 
about  whose  name  and  existence  so  many  obscure 
legends  have  grown,  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
cent.,  and  was  probably  born  at  Knittlingen,  in  Suabia. 
After  receiving  hio  education  at  Wittenberg,  he  went  to 
Ingolstadt,  where  he  studied  medicine,  astrology,  and 
magic,  and  occupied  himself  in  alchemical  experiments. 
Faust  was  a  man  of  great  scientific  acquirements; 
and,  according  to  legendary  tradition,  he  mado  use  of 
his  powers  to  inspire  his  couutrymen  with  a  firm  belief 
that  he  had  dealings  with  the  devil.  The  story  of  Dr. 
Faustus  furnished  the  subject  of  a  remarkable  dramatic 
poem  by  Christopher  Marlowe,  and  has  been  immortal¬ 
ized  by  the  genius  of  Goethe.  Gounod’s  well-known 
opera  is  also  founded  on  this  character. 

Fausta,  Fnviv  Maxiviiana,  (faws'ta,)  the  second  wife 
of  Constantine  the  Great.  By  her  accusations  the 
emperor  put  his  sou  Crispus,  by  a  former  wife,  to  death ; 
but  her  infidelity  becoming  notorious,  she  was  suffocated 
in  a  bath,  327. 

Faus'tiua,  the  name  of  two  Roman  ladies,  mother  and 
daughter,  both  remarkable  for  their  profligacy.  The 
elder  was  married  to  Antoninus  Pius,  and  d.  in  the  3d 
year  of  his  reign,  141;  the  younger  was  tha  wife  of 
Marcus  Aurelius. 

Fauteuil,  (fo'MLl,)  n.  [Fr.]  An  arm-chair  ;  the  seat  of 
the  chairman  or  presiding  officer  of  an  assembly. — Mem¬ 
bership  in  the  French  Academy. 

Faux,  ( fawks ,)  Guy.  See  Fawkes,  (Guv.) 

Faux.  n. ;  pi.  Fauces.  [Lat.]  The  pharynx.  See  Fauces. 

( Bot .)  The  orifice  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  the  tube 
being  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  petals. 

(Conch.)  That  portion  of  the  cavity  of  the  first  chamber 
of  a  shell  which  may  be  seen  by  looking  in  at  the 
aperture. 

Faux-pas,  (fb-pa(r,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  false  step  ;  a  mistake. 

Fave'olate,  a.  [Lat.  favus,  a  honey-comb.]  (Bot.) 
Honey-combed;  cellular. 

Fav'ersliam,  (formerly  Feversham.)  a  seaport-town 
of  England,  co.  Kent,  45  m.  S.E.  of  London.  Mcinuf. 
Gunpowder.  Pop.  6,443. 

Favig'uaua,  (fa-veen-ya'na,)  an  island  lying  in  the 
Mediterranean,  off  the  coast  of  Sicily,  12  m.  from  Tra¬ 
pani.  It  is  6  m.  long,  by  2  broad.  Pop.  4,000. 

Fa'vor,  Fa'vour.  n.  [Lat.  favor,  a  new  word  in  the 
age  of  Cicero,  from  faveo,  to  be  well-disposed  or  inclined 
toward,  probably  from  Gr.  phao,  to  shine ;  Sansk.  bha, 
to  shine;  Fr.  favour. ]  Propitious  aspect;  good-will; 
countenance  ;  kindness  ;  grace ;  lriendly  disposition  ;  as, 
he  enjoyed  the  royal  favor. 

— A  disposition  to  aid,  befriend,  support,  promote,  or  jus¬ 
tify  ;  act  of  countenancing  or  looking  propitiously  upon. 

“  The  favour  of  learning  was  the  humour  and  mode  of  the  age." 

Temple. 

—  Any  act  of  grace  or  good-will ;  a  kind  act  or  office;  a 
boon  granted  ;  benevolence  expressed  by  word  or  deed ; 
as,  may  I  ask  a  favor  of  you  ? 

— Lenity ;  mildness  ;  mitigation  of  punishment ;  a  yielding 
or  concession  ;  pardon. 

<•  I  could  not  discover  the  lenity  and  favour  of  this  sentence." 

Swift. 

_ The  recipient  or  object  of  good-will  or  regard ;  the  per¬ 
son  or  tiling  favored;  as,  “Man  (God’s)  chief  delight 
and  favour.''  —  Milton. 

_ Something  bestowed  as  an  evidence  of  good-will ;  a 

token  of  love;  anything  emblematic  of  preference  or  re¬ 
gard,  as  a  knot  of  ribbons  given  by  a  lady;  something 
worn  as  a  gage  of  devotion  or  badge  of  affection;  as, 
wedding  favors. 

“  Here,  Fluellen,  wear  thou  this  favour  for  me,  and  stick  it  in  thy 
cap.”  —  Shake. 

^—Prejudice;  partiality;  bias. 

~-An  epistolary  communication ;  a  letter;  a  billet; — used 
in  a  complimentary  sense ;  as,  “  your  esteemed  favor  is 
duly  to  hand.” 

In  favor  of,  favorable  to ;  inclined  in  another  s  behalf; 
as,  to  be  in  favor  of  a  certain  candidate.  —  In  favor 
■with,  encouraged  by;  propitiously  looked  upon  by;  re¬ 
ceiving  countenance  from ;  as,  in  favor  with  the  govern¬ 


ment.  —  With  or  by  one’s  or  your  favor,  with  leave;  by 
countenance  or  permission. 

“  But,  with  your  favor  I  will  treat  it  here."  —  Dryden. 

Fa'vnralile,  a.  [Fr.,  from  l/dt.  favorabilis.]  Showing 
good-will ;  kind  ;  gracious  ;  auspicious  ;  propitious. 

— Palliative;  tender;  averse  to  censure. 

— Conducive  to  ;  convenient ;  advantageous;  suitable ;  fit ; 
adapted;  beneficial. 

Fa  vorableness,  n.  Kindness ;  benignity ;  partiality ; 
suitableness. 

Fa'vorably,  adv.  Kindly;  with  favor;  with  tender¬ 
ness;  with  kind  regard. 

Fa'voretl.  p  a.  Treated  with  good  will  or  favor ;  kindly 
regarded ;  having  a  certain  look  of  features ;  as,  well,  or 
ill  -favored. 

Fa  vorer,  n.  One  who  regards  with  favor,  or  friend¬ 
ship;  a  well-wisher. 

Fa'voress,  n.  A  female  who  regards  with  favor  or 
friendship. 

Fa'voriug'ly,  adv.  In  a  friendly  or  favoring  manner. 

Fa'vorite,  n.  [Fr.  favori;  It .  favor ita,  from  Lat. 
favere .]  A  person  or  tiling  regarded  with  peculiar  pref¬ 
erence  or  affection  ;  one  greatly  beloved  ;  a  darling  ;  a 
minion.  —  One  undeservedly  and  unduly  intrusted  with 
favors  by  a  person  of  authority. 

— a.  Regarded  with  special  kindness,  favor,  esteem,  or 
preference:  as,  a  favorite  author. 

Fa'voritlsni,  n.  [  V  v.fivoritisme.]  Disposition  to  favor 
one  or  more  persons  or  classes,  to  the  neglect  of  others 
having  equal  claims :  exercise  of  power  by  favorites. 

Fa'vorless,  a.  Having  no  patronage;  not  favored; 
deficient  in  countenance. 

Favose',  a.  [Lat.  favosus,  from  fuvus,  a  honey  comb.] 
(Bot.)  Same  as  Faveolate,  q.  v. 

Fa'vosite,  n.  [Fr.  favosite,  from  favose.  See  Supra.] 
(Pal.)  A  kind  of  cellular  fossil  coral. 

Favre,  ( fdv'r ,)  Gabriel  Claud.;  Jules,  a  French  advo¬ 
cate,  author,  and  orator,  B.  at  Lyons,  1809,  was  prose¬ 
cuting  his  studies  for  the  bar  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution  of  July,  1830,  in  which  he  took  an  active 
part.  He  soon  afterwards  commenced  practice,  whilst 
the  independence  of  his  character,  the  bitter  irony  of 
his  address,  and  the  radicalism  of  his  political  opinions, 
made  him  a  reputation,  and  he  has  remained  the  con¬ 
sistent  champion  of  French  republicanism,  in  the  press, 
in  the  different  national  assemblies,  and  at  the  bar.  After 
the  revolution  of  Feb.,  1S48,  F.  became  Secretary-general 
of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  was  the  author  of 
the  circular  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Provisional 
Government,  as  well  as  of  the  “Bulletins”  of  the  same 
year.  He  acted  for  some  time  as  Under  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  opposed  the  expedition  to  Rome  of 
Dec.,  1848.  F.  became  the  strenuous  opponent  of  Louis 
Napoleon  after  the  latter’s  election  to  the  Presidency, 
and  the  leader  of  the  party  of  the  Montague  on  the 
flight  of  Ledru  Rollin.  F.'s  defence  of  Orsini  in  1858 
created  a  great  sensation  by  its  boldness  and  eloquence. 
In  the  same  year  he  became  a  member  of  the  legislative 
body  ;  since  which  time  he  has  distinguished  himself  by 
his  speeches  in  favor  of  complete  liberty  of  the  press, 
against  the  law  of  “  Deportation,”  the  war  with  Austria 
of  1859,  and,  in  1864,  by  an  attack  on  the  policy  of  the 
imperial  govt,  in  the  Mexican  war.  He  became  vice- 
president  of  the  provisional  government  of  national 
defence,  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  Sept.,  1870; 
signed  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  with  Prussia,  May 
10,  1871,  and  resigned  his  post  two  months  later.  He 
was  elected  to  the  French  Academy  in  1867.  D.  1880. 

Fawkes,  Faux,  or  Faux,  Guv,  one  of  the  conspir¬ 
ators  in  the  “Gunpowder  Plot,”  was  b.  in  Yorkshire, 
England,  and  enlisted  in  the  Spanish  army  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  There  he  was  found  by  Winter,  one  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  conspirators,  and  with  him  returned  to 
England,  in  1604,  after  agreeing  to  assist  in  the  plot. 
He  passed  under  the  name  of  Johnson,  as  servant  to 
Thomas  Percy,  another  conspirator,  and  was  placed  to 
lodge  in  the  house  next  to  the  Parliament  House.  After 
collecting  the  necessary  combustibles,  F.  worked  his 
way  into  the  coal-cellar  under  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
after  storing  it  with  gunpowder,  &c.,  was  appointed  to 
the  dangerous  duty  of  firing  the  mine.  The  govt,  hav¬ 
ing  had  timely  information  of  the  detestable  plot,  the 
House  of  Lords  and  its  cellar  was  searched,  and  F.  found 
secreted  amidst  some  casks  of  gunpowder,  Nov.  5, 
1605.  He  was  at  once  arrested,  soon  after  tried,  and, 
Jan.  31,  1606.  suffered  death  at  Westminster  with  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  other  conspirators. 

Fawn,  n.  [Fr .  fuon,  probably  from  Lat.  hoedus.  a  young 
goat;  in  the  Sabine  tongue,  fed  us.]  The  young  of  vari¬ 
ous  animals;  as  of  a  lion,  bear,  wolf,  deer,  &c. 

— A  buck  or  doe  of  the  first  year. 

— A  color  resembling  that  of  a  fawn. 

— v.  a.  [Fr.  faonner,  to  bring  forth  a  fawn.]  To  bring 
forth  a  fawn,  or  young. 

Fawn.  v.n.  [A. S.  ftegnian,  fiegenian,  to  be  glad  in; 
to  be  delighted  with.]  To  court  favor  or  show  attach¬ 
ment  to  by  frisking  about,  one,  as  a  dog;  to  cringe  and 
bow  to  gain  favor  ;  to  wheedle. 

— n.  A  smile,  cringe,  or  bow  ;  mean  flattery. 

Fawn,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Alleghany  coun¬ 
ty- 

Fawn,  or  Fawn  Grove,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-town¬ 
ship  of  York  co. 

Fawn'er.  n.  One  who  cringes  meanly,  or  flatters 
basely ;  a  sycophant ;  a  toady. 

Fawn  ing,  n.  The  act  of  meanly,  or  servilely  flatter¬ 
ing,  or  cringing  to  any  one. 

Fawn'ing,p.  a.  Flattering  by  cringing  and  meanness. 
— Bringing  forth  a  fawn. 

Fawn'ingly,  adv.  In  a  cringing  or  servile  way ;  with 
mean  flattery. 


Fawn  River,  in  Michigan,  enters  the  St.  Joseph’s 
River  from  St.  Joseph’s  co. 

— A  post-township  of  St.  Joseph's  co. ;  pop.  about  600. 

Faxartlo,  or  Fajar'do,  a  town  and  small  island  of 
Porto  Rico,  in  the  W.  Indies;  pop.  about  3,500. 

Fax  oil,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of  Sibley  co.,  on 
the  Minnesota  River,  about  8  miles  N.E.  of  Heudcr- 
son. 

Fay,  n.  [Fr .fee,  a  fairy.]  An  elf :  a  sprite  ;  a  fairy. 

Fay,  Theodore  Sedqwick,  an  American  author  and  diplo¬ 
matist,  b.  at  New  York,  1807,  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1828,  but  did  not  follow  the  profession.  He  was  at  first 
a  contributor  to,  and  then  editor  of,  the  New  York  Mir¬ 
ror,  some  of  his  articles  to  which  were  published  in  a 
collected  form  in  1S32,  under  the  title  of  Dreams  and 
Reveries  of  a  Quiet  Man.  In  1833  he  proceeded  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  where  he  remained  for  three  years,  and  published 
his  Minute  Book,  a  journal  of  travel,  and  his  first  novel, 
Norman  Leslie.  In  1837  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Legation  at  Berlin,  whence  lie  was  transferred 
in  the  capacity  of  resident  Minister  to  Berne,  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  a  post  he  held  till  1860.  In  1840  he  published  the 
Countess  Ida;  in  1843,  Hoboken, a  Rom  ance  of  New  York; 
both  novels  written  against  the  practice  of  duelling; 
and  in  1851,  Ulric,  or  the  Voices,  a  poem  in  20  cantos. 
F..  who  is  the  author  of  other  works,  has  published  a 
History  of  Switzerland. 

Fay'al,  one  of  the  Azores  Islands.  See  Azores,  (The.) 

Fay'alite,  n.  (Min.)  A  silicate  of  the  protoxide  of 
iron,  of  a  biack  or  greenish-black  color,  metalloid  lustre, 
opaque,  and  attractible  by  the  magnet;  sp.  gr.  4—414. 
Found  in  Mourne  Mts.,  Ireland,  and  at  Fayal,  Azores. 
It  also  occurs  as  a  product  of  the  puddling  furnace. 
Comp.  Silica  29-5,  protoxide  of  iron  70  5.  Some  varies 
ties  contain  also  lime,  manganese,  magnesia,  and  alu¬ 
mina,  in  small  quantities. 

Faye,  IIerve  Auguste  Etienne  Albano,  an  eminent 
French  astronomer,  B.  1814,  was  educated  at  the  £cole 
Polytechnique,  and  afterwards  became  a  pupil  at  the 
Observatoire.  In  1852  he  discovered  a  new  comet,  to 
which  his  name  was  assigned,  and  received  the  “  La- 
lande”  prize  from  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1862 
F.  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Bureau  of  Longitudes, 
and  in  1864,  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Council  of  Public 
Instruction.  M.  Faye  was  Professor  of  Geodesy  at  the 
Jicole  Polytechnique  from  1849  to  1854.  He  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  several  works  on  astronomy'. 

Fayette'.  See  Lafayette. 

Fayette',  in  Alabama,  a  W.  N.  W.co.,  bordering  on  the 
Mississippi ;  area,  about  700  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Sipsey  (or 
New)  river,  and  Cold  Fire,  Yellow,  and  Luxapatilla 
creeks.  Surface,  uneven;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Fayette. 
Pop.  (1890)  12,823. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  about  150  m.  N.  W. 
of  Montgomery.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,000. 

Fayette,  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Calhoun  co. 

Fayette,  in  Georgia,  a  N.  W.  central  co. ;  area,  about 
162  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Flint  river,  and  Whitewater,  Line, 
and  Rose  creeks.  Surface,  generally  level ;  soil,  not 
very  fertile.  Min.  Iron  and  granite.  Cap.  Fayetteville. 
Pop.  (1890)  8,728. 

Fayette,  in  Illinois,  a  S.  central  co. ;  area,  about  720 
sip  m.  Rivers.  Kaskaskia  river.  Surface,  level;  soil, 
fertile.  Cap.  Vandalia.  Pop.  (1890)  23,367. 

— A  post-village  of  Greene  co.,  about  30  m.  N.  of  Alton. 

Fayette,  in  Indiana,  an  E.  S.  E.  co. ;  area,  about  210 
sq.  ill.  Rivers.  W.  Fork  of  Whitewater  river.  Surface, 
level.  Cap.  Connersville.  Pop.  (1890)  12,630. 

— A  lownship  of  Vigo  co. 

Fayette,  in  Iowa,  a  N.  E.  co. ;  area,  about  720  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Turkey  river.  Surface,  undulating  ;  soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  West  Union.  Pop.  (1890)  23,141. 

— A  township  of  Decatur  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Fayette  co.,  on  the  Volga  river,  about 
70  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  Dubuque. 

— A  township  of  Linn  county. 

Fayette,  ill  Kentucky,  a  N.  E.  central  co. ;  area,  about 
252  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Kentucky  river,  and  Hickman’s 
creek.  Surface,  diversified;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Lexing¬ 
ton.  Pop.  (1890)  35,698. 

Fayette,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Kennebec  co. 

Fayette,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Hillsdale  co. 

Fayette,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Jefferson 
co.,  about  30  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  Natchez. 

Fayette,  ill  Missouri,  a  city,  the  cap.  of  Howard  co., 
on  Bonne  Femme  creek  and  the  M.,  K.  4T.  R.  R.,  13 
m.  N.  of  Boonville.  Seat  of  Central  College  (Metho¬ 
dist)  and  Howard  Female  College.  Pop.  (1897)  abt.  2,550. 

Fayette,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Chautauqua  co.,  on 
Lake  Erie,  about  31  m.  S.  W.  of  Buffalo. 

— A  village  of  Chenango  co.,  abt.  106  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  Albany. 

— A  post-township  of  Seneca  co..  about  12  m.  N.  of  Ovid. 

Fayette,  in  Ohio,  a  S.  W.  central  co. ;  area,  about  415  sq. 
in*.  Rivers.  Paint  and  Deer  creeks.  Surface,  generally 
level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Washington  C.  H.  Pop.  22,309. 

— A  village  of  Fulton  co.,  about  45  m.  W.  of  Toledo. 

— A  township  of  Lawrence  co. 

Fayette,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  S.  W.  co.,  bordering  on  \\ . 
Virginia;  area,  about  830  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Monongahela 
and  Youghiogheny  rivers,  and  Redstone,  Dunlap’s,  In¬ 
dian,  and  Jacob’s  creeks.  Surface,  diversified  ;  in  some 
parts  mountainous ;  soil,  very  fertile.  Min.  Iron  and 
bituminous  coal  are  abundant  and  unsurpassed.  Cap. 
Union  town.  Pop.  (1890)  80,006. 

—A  village  of  Alleghany  co.,  about  13  m.  W.  of  Pittsburg. 

— A  post-borough  of  Fayette  co. ;  now  Fayette  City  (q.v.) 

— A  township  of  Juniata  county. 

|-’]l yette,  in  Tennessee,  a  S.  W.  co.,  bordering  on  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  ;  area,  about  630  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Loosahatchie  and 
Wolf  rivers.  Surface,  generally  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Pop, 
(1897)  about  30,100.  Cap.  Somerville. 
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Fayette,  in  Texan,  a  S.  E.  central  co  ;  area ,  about  960 
s<j.  in.  Rivers.  Colorado  river.  Surface,  undulating;  soil, 
very  fertile.  Min.,  coal.  Pop.  31,461-  Cap.  La  Grange. 

Fayette,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Lafayette  co.,  about  50  ni.  of  Madisou.  Pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  about  850. 

Fayette,  in  West  Virginia,  a  S.  central  co. ;  area,  about 
750  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Kanawha  (or  New),  Gauley  and 
Meadow  rivers.  Surface,  mountainous.  Marshall’s  Pil¬ 
lar,  a  remarkable  cliff,  some  miles  from  Fayetteville, 
rises  1,000  feet  above  Kanawha  river,  on  which  L.  is 
located.  Soil,  fertile.  Min.,  iron  ore.  Pop.  (1397)  about 
21,500.  Cap.  Fayetteville. 

Fayette'  City,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of 
Fayette  co.,  45  m.  S.  of  Pittsburg.  Pop.  (1897)  abt.  1,250. 

Fayette  Cor'ners,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of 
Fayette  co.,  about  175  m.  W.S.W.  of  Nashville. 

Fayette  Court-House,  in  Alabama.  See  Fayette¬ 
ville. 

Fayette  Hidgc.  in  Maine,  a  former  post-office  of 
Kennebec  co. 

Fayette  Spring’s,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
Fayette  co. 

Fay'etteville  (now  called  Fayette),  in  Alabama,  a 
post-village,  cap.  of  Fayette  co.,  about  150  m.  N.W.  of 
Montgomery.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,000. 

Fay'etteville,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Talla¬ 
dega  co. 

Fay'etteville,  in  Arkansas,  a  city,  the  cap.  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co.,  60  m.  N.  of  Ft.  Smith;  a  trade  aud  educa¬ 
tional  center.  Pop.  (1897)  about  3,400. 

Fay'etteville,  in  Georgia,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Fay¬ 
ette  co.,  about  20  m.  S.  of  Atlanta. 

Fay'etteville,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  St.  Clair 
co.,  on  the  Kaskaskia  River,  abt.  14  in.  S.E.  of  Belleville. 

Fayetteville,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Fayette  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Lawrence  co. 

Fayetteville,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Johnson 
co.,  about  20  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Lexington. 

Fayetteville,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-town,  capital  of 
Cumberland  co.,  on  Cape  Fear  River,  about  60  m.  S.  of 
Raleigh. 

Fayetteville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Manlius 
township,  Onondaga  co.,  abt.  120  in.  W.  by  N.  of  Albany. 

Fayetteville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Brown  co. 

Fayetteville,  in  Pennsyl ra.nia,  a  post- village  of  Frank¬ 
lin  co.,  about  145  m.  W.  of  Philadelphia. 

Fayettevil  le.  in  Tennessee,  a  post-town,  cap.of  Lincoln 
co.,  on  Elk  river,  about  75  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Nashville. 

Fayetteville,  in  Texas,  a  post-town  of  Fayette  co. 

Fayetteville,  in  Vermont,  a  village  of  Windham  co., 
co.,  about  100  m.  S.  of  Montpelier. 

Fayetteville,  in  BW  Virginia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Fayette  co.,  about  35  m.  S.  E.  of  Charleston. 

Fay'iuoutli,  in  Michigan,  former  name  of  a  township 
of  Saginaw  co. 

Fayoum,  or  I’aimun,  ( fa-yoam ',)  a  famous  valley 
and  prov.  of  Central  Egypt,  anciently  the  name  of  A r- 
sino'e,  and  stretching  out  into  the  desert,  which  almost 
entirely  surrounds  it.  In  extent,  its  length  may  be  taken 
at  40  m„  by  a  width  of  30.  Desc.  Generally  fertile,  pro¬ 
ducing  dhurra,  rye,  barley,  flax,  cotton,  and  sugar. 
Near  the  cap.  large  quantities  of  roses  are  cultivated, 
and  are  converted  into  rose-water  which  is  highly  es¬ 
teemed.  The  land  capable  of  cultivation  in  F.  has  been 
estimated  at  450  sq.  m.,  of  which  scarcely  the  half  is  at 
present  tilled.  Manuf.  Woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  goods. 
The  communication  with  F.  is  carried  on  by  caravans, 
which  set  out  weekly  from  the  village  of  Tamieli.  Cap. 
Faioum.  Pop.  unascertained,  but  considerable,  and 
chiefly  Arabs. 

Fays'ton,in  Vermont, a.  township  of  Washington  coun¬ 
ty. 

Fays'ville,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Genesee  co.,  abt. 
9  in.  N.  of  Flint. 

Fay'ville,  in  Massachusetts,  a  P.  0.  of  Worcester  co. 

Fazzolet,  (fa'tzo-let,)  n.  [It .fazzoletto.]  A  handkerchief. 

F.  I>.  [Abbreviation  of  Lat .  Fidei  Defensor,  Defender 
of  the  Faith.]  A  title  first  conferred  upon  Henry  VIII. 
of  England  by  the  Pope,  and  subsequently  retained  by 
his  successors  on  the  throne. 

F«*s»le,  (feel,)  a  river  of  Ireland,  in  Munster,  which,  ris¬ 
ing  in  the  mountains  dividing  the  cos.  Cork  and  Lim¬ 
erick,  falls,  by  a  tidal  sestuary  called  the  Cashin.  into 
the  Shannon,  11  m.  above  Kerry  Head. 

Foal  ty.  n.  [F r.fdautc;  O.  Fr .feaultzf,  from  Lat.  ficleli- 
tas—Jides,  faith.]  (Feudal  Law.)  The  oath  of  fidelity 
taken  by  every  tenant,  on  admission,  to  be  true  to  his 
superior  lord.  General  F.  was  that  due  from  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  prince ;  special  F,  from  tenant  to  mesne  lord, 
F.  is  said  to  differ  from  homage  in  being  due  to  every 
new  lord. 

Four,  n.  [A.  S.  fser,  fear;  after  an,  to  frighten;  Ger. 
gefahr,  danger ;  akin  to  Lat.  vereri,  to  be  afraid.]  Ap¬ 
prehension  of  approaching  evil,  danger,  or  death ; 
solicitude;  dread;  terror.  —  The  source,  cause,  or  occa¬ 
sion  of  danger  ;  apprehension  or  alarm.  —  Apprehension 
of  incurring  the  anger  of  God;  feeling  of  awe  and  rev¬ 
erence  toward  the  Supreme  Being;  due  regard  to  the 
law  and  word  of  God ;  as,  thejear  of  God  is  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  wisdom. —  l*nrv.  ix.  10. 

(Med.)  This  operation  upon  the  mind  is  often,  if  tin- 
corrected,  attended  with  the  most  serious  consequences 
where  sickness  is  present  or  disease  expected.  On  many 
persons  the  influence  of  fear  is  far  more  serious  in  its 
effect  than  the  worst  form  of  the  dreaded  malady. 
In  all  epidemic  diseases,  particularly  plague  and  chol¬ 
era,  the  terror  inspired  by  either  scourge  has  been  quite 
as  fatal  as  the  infection,  —  paralyzing  the  system,  and 
robbing  the  body  of  the  natural  elasticity  of  its  nervous 
stamina,  and  the  mind  of  the  buoyancy  of  hope,  mak¬ 


ing  voluntary  victims  of  those  who,  from  age  and 
strength,  had  the  best  probability  of  escaping.  There 
are  few  medical  men  who  have  not  had  cases  of  small¬ 
pox,  where  the  patient,  by  his  own  alarm,  has  produced 
the  disease,  and  where  no  direct  contagion  to  excite  it 
was  possible.  Fear  is  a  mental  poison,  and  the  most 
potent  of  all  antagonists  to  health  and  medicine  ;  and 
as  faith  has  cured  more  diseases  than  physicians  ever 
prescribed  for,  so  fear  is  more  destructive  than  the  worst 
form  of  contagion. 

Fesir,  v.  a.  To  dread  ;  to  consider  with  apprehension  or 
terror;  as,  “I  fear  not  death.” — Dryden. 

— To  affright;  to  terrify;  to  make  afraid. 

— To  be  anxious  or  solicitous  for. 

— v.  n  To  live  in  horror ;  to  be  afraid  ;  to  feel  an  appre¬ 
hension,  as  of  some  impending  evil ;  to  expect  with 
emotions  of  alarm  or  solicitude. 

Fear'er,  n.  One  who  fears  or  dreads. 

Fear'flll,  a.  Timorous;  timid;  easily  made  afraid ;  as, 
“he’s  gentle  and  not  fearful .” — Shales. 

— Awful ;  to  be  dreaded ;  terrible  ;  frightful ;  impressing 
fear. 

— Indicative  of  fear ;  caused  by  fear. 

Fear'fuIIy,  adv.  In  a  fearful  manner;  frightfully; 
timorously. 

Fear'liilncss.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  timorous 
or  afraid;  timidity;  terror;  dread;  awe;  apprehension 
of  evil. 

Fear'ing’-  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Washington 
co. 

Fear'less,  a.  Bold;  intrepid  ;  without  dread ;  id,  fear¬ 
less  of  danger. 

Fear'lessly,  adv.  Without  dread ;  intrepidly. 

Fear'Iessness,  n.  Freedom  from  fear;  boldness; 
courage ;  intrepidity. 

Fear'naHg'ht,  n.  A  dreadnauglit;  a  thick,  heavy 
woollen  stuff. 

Foam's  Springs,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village  of 
AA’inston  co.,  abt.  105  m.  N.E.  of  Jackson. 

Feasibility,  n.  [See  Feasible.]  Capability  of  execu¬ 
tion;  practicability;  a  thing  practicable. 

Feasible,  a.  [Fr.faisabU,  from  faire,  to  make  ;  Lat. 
facere,  to  do.]  Practicable;  that  may  be  effected ;  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  done  or  accomplished  ;  as,  a  feasible  un¬ 
dertaking. 

Fea'sible,  n.  Whatever  is  practicable ;  as,  the  feasible 
differs  from  the  possible. 

Fea'sibleness,  n.  Practicability;  capability  of  being- 
executed. 

Fea'sibly,  adv.  Practicably. 

Feast,  n.  [N.  Fv.feste;  Fr.  fete;  Lat .festus;  Sc.  dies,  a 
holiday.]  A  festival ;  a  holiday  ;  a  joyous  anniversary ; 
a  solemnity. —  An  entertainment  at  table  ;  a  sumptuous 
meal  given  to  a  number  of  persons;  a  rich  repast; 
a  banquet. 

(Eccl.)  Almost  every  religion,  true  or  false,  has  had 
its  solemn  feast-days.  The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
had  them,  as  well  as  the  Jews  and  modern  Christians. 
God  appointed  several  festivals  among  the  ancient  Jews, 
the  first  and  most  ancient  of  which  was  the  Sabbath,  or 
seventh  day  of  the  week,  commemorative  of  the  cre¬ 
ation.  The  Passover  was  instituted  in  memory  of  their 
deliverance  out  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  favor  of  God  in 
sparing  their  first-born,  when  those  of  the  Egyptians 
were  slain.  The  feast  of  Pentecost  was  celebrated  on 
the  50th  day  after  the  Passover,  in  memory  of  the  law 
being  given  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai.  The  feast  of 
Tents,  or  Tabernacles,  was  instituted  in  memory  of 
their  fathers  having  dwelt  in  tents  for  forty  years  in 
the  wilderness,  and  all  Israel  were  obliged  to  attend 
the  temple  and  dwell  eight  days  under  tents.  These 
were  their  principal  feasts;  but  they  had  numerous 
others  ;  as  the  feast  of  Trumpets,  the  feast  of  Expiation 
or  Atonement,  the  feast  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple,  the  Moons,  &c.  In  the  Christian  Church,  no  festi¬ 
val  appears  clearly  to  have  been  instituted  by  Jesus 
Christ  or  his  apostles,  yet  Christians  have  always  cele¬ 
brated  the  memory  of  his  resurrection,  and  numerous 
others  were  introduced  at  an  early  period.  At  first,  they 
were  only  appointed  to  commemorate  the  more  promi¬ 
nent  events  in  the  life  and  death  of  our  Redeemer,  and 
the  labors  and  virtues  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists ; 
.but  martyrs  came  soon  after  to  be  introduced,  and  by 
the  4th  century  their  number  had  increased  to  a  very 
extravagant  extent.  And  not  only  so,  but  instead  of 
being  spent  in  devotional  exercises,  they  were  employed 
in  the  indulgence  of  sinful  passions,  and  in  criminal 
pursuits ;  indeed,  many  of  the  festivals  were  instituted 
on  a  pagan  model,  and  perverted  to  similar  purposes. 
Feasts  are  either  movable  or  immovable.  Immovable 
feasts  are  such  as  are  celebrated  constantly  on  the  same 
day  of  the  year,  the  principal  of  which  being  Christmas- 
day,  Circumcision,  Epiphany,  Candlemas  or  Purification, 
Lady-day  or  the  Annunciation,  All-Saints,  All-Souls ; 
besides  the  days  of  the  several  apostles,  as  St.  Thomas. 
St.  Paul.  Movable  fe.osts  are  such  as  are  not  confined 
to  the  same  day  of  the  year.  Of  these,  the  principal  is 
Easter,  which  gives  law  to  all  the  rest,  all  of  them  fol¬ 
lowing  and  keeping  their  proper  distances  from  it;  as 
Palm-Sunday,Good  Friday,  Ash-VVednesday,  Sexagesima, 
Ascension-day,  Pentecost,  and  Trinity  Sunday.  Besides 
these,  which  are  general,  there  are  others  which  are 
local  or  occasional,  enjoined  by  the  magistrate,  or  vol¬ 
untarily  set  on  foot  by  the  people,  such  as,  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  the  Anniversary  of  American  Independence  cele¬ 
brated  annually  on  the  4th  of  July,  and  Thanksgiving- 
day,  also  held  every  year  on  a  day  set  apart  by  the  Pres- 

-  ident  for  the  occasion. 

—v.  a.  To  entertain  sumptuously,  or  magnificently  ;  as, 
“to  feast  with  great  show  of  favor.” 

—  To  delight;  to  pamper;  to  gratify  luxuriously. 


— v.  n.  To  eat  sumptuously  ;  to  eat  together  on  a  day  of 
joy ;  To  dine  or  sup  on  rich  or  rare  provisions. 

“Our  church-wardens  feast  on  the  silver,  aud  give  us  the 
farthings.’’  —  Gay. 

Feast'-day,  n.  A  holiday;  a  day  of  festivity. 

Feast'er.  n.  One  who  fares  sumptuously ;  one  who 
gives  splendid  banquets. 

Fenst'erville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Bucks  co. 

Feast/ful,  a.  Festive  ;  joyful ;  as,  “  his  f castful  friend.” 

Milton. 

— Luxurious;  riotous. 

“  The  suitor  train 

His  herbs  and  flocks  ia  feastful  rites  devour."  —  Pope. 

Feast'fully,  adv.  Festively;  joyfully;  luxuriantly. 

Feast'-rite,  n.  Custom  observed  at  entertainments. 

Feast'- won,  a.  Procured  by  giving  a  banquet ;  bribed 
by  an  entertainment. 

Feat,  n.  [Fr.  fait;  0.  Fr.  faict ;  Lat.  factum,  a  deed, 
from  facere,  to  make.]  An  act;  deed  of  prowess  or 
strength ;  an  exploit ;  an  achievement  by  strength, 
skill,  or  cunning ;  as,  a.  feat  of  arms. 

Fea'tlier,  n.  [A.  S. /either ;  Ger .  feder ;  Icel .  feodur ; 
allied  to  Lat .  penna,  equiv.  to  petna,  and  Gr. pteron,  from 
petesthai.]  A  plume  of  a  bird.  —  The  general  name  of 
the  covering  of  birds.  —  Kind;  nature;  species;  as, 
“  birds  of  a  feather”  i.  e.,  of  the  same  kind  or  species. — 
An  ornament;  a  vain  or  empty  title. —  A  sort  of  natu¬ 
ral  frizzling  of  the  hair  on  the  neck  or  forehead  of  a 
horse,  rising  above  the  surrounding  hair,  and  resem¬ 
bling  the  tip  of  an  ear  of  corn.  —  A  small  piece  of  iron 
used  in  splitting  stone. 

(Physiol,  and  Com.)  Feathers  are  a  peculiar  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  tegunientary  system  forming  the  external 
covering  or  plumage  of  birds.  Though  chemically  simi¬ 
lar  to,  and  homogeneous  with,  the  liair  of  mammals, 
their  anatomical  structure  is  in  some  respects  different. 
They  consist  of  the  quill,  the  shaft,  and  the  vanes,  (Fig, 
996.)  The  quill,  a,  is  a  hollow,  semi-transparent,  horny 
cylinder,  by  which  the  feather  is  attached  to  the  skin, 
and  terminates  below  ill  an  obtuse  extremity,  presenting 
an  orifice,  e,  termed  the  lower  umbilicus.  A  second 
orifice,  leading  into  the  interior  of  the  quill,  and  termed 
the  second  umbilicus,  f,  is  situated  at  the  opposite  end, 
where  the  two  vanes  meet  and  unite.  It  combines 
strength  with  lightness  in  a  very  extraordinary  man¬ 
ner.  The  cavity  of  the  quill  contains  a  series  of  conical 
capsules  united  together  by  a  central  pedicle,  forming 
the  membranous  remains  of  the  original  formation-pulp. 
The  shaft,  b  b,  is  quadrilateral, 
with  a  smooth  convex  surface; 
it  contains  a  white,  dry,  and 
very  light  pith.  The  vanes, cc, 
are  subdivided  into  two  parts, 

— the  barbs  and  the  barbules. 

The  sides  of  the  shaft  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  barbs,  and  each 
barb  forms  of  itself  a  small 
shaft,  which  is  covered  in  a 
similar  manner  with  little 
barbs  on  each  edge.  These 
barbules  are  so  firmly  bound 
to  each  other,  that,  although 
,in  reality  separate,  they  seem 
to  adhere.  The  feathers  of 
birds  are  changed  at  periodical 
intervals.  Thisiscalled  “moult¬ 
ing.”  Feathers  vary  in  their 
size,  form,  and  function,  and 
in  most  cases  are  accompanied 
by  an  accessory  plume,  which 
is  usually  in  the  form  of  a 
small  downy  tuft.  In  high 
northern  latitudes,  the  inhab¬ 
itants  wear  the  skins  of  some 
birds,  with  the  feathers  on,  as 
clothing.  In  Greenland, clothes 
made  with  the  skins  of  eider- 
ducks  are  worn  with  the  feath¬ 
ers  inside.  The  ancient  Mexi¬ 
cans  made  pictures  witli  the  colored  plumes  of  hum¬ 
ming-birds,  after  the  manner  of  mosaic.  Feathers  form 
a  considerable  article  of  commerce.  The  feathers  of  the 
ostrich  have  been  held  in  high  estimation  from  the 
times  of  antiquity,  and  have  been  used  as  ornaments  for 
the  tans  and  head-dresses  of  ladies,  the  helmets  of  war¬ 
riors,  and  for  gay  processions.  The  finest  feathers 
used  for  beds  are  those  of  the  eider-duck,  which  is 
chiefly  obtained  in  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  Norway. 
A  cry  fine  feathers,  especially  for  quills,  are  obtained 
trom  Hudson’s  Bay.  —  Down,  or  the  first  covering  of 
young  birds,  is  also  an  article  of  commerce.  The  down 
of  the  swan  is  brought  from  Dantzic. 

A  feather  in  one's  cap,  an  honor  or  credit;  a  mark  of 
distinction.  —  To  show  the  white  feather,  to  display 
cowardice.  —  To  be  in  high  feather,  to  be  in  exuberant 
spirits.  —  To  cut  a  feather,  ( Naut.)  to  cause  a  wake  be¬ 
hind  a  vessel  in  motion  ;  to  cause  the  water  to  foam  by 
t  lie  quick,  vibratory  action  of  oars. 

— v.  a.  To  dress,  fit,  or  deck  with  feathers  ;  to  cover  with 
foliage  in  a  feathery  manner  ;  to  furnish  with  a  feather 
or  feathers  ;  as,  to  feather  an  arrow,  to  feather  a  bounet. 
— To  tread,  as  a  cock. 

“  He  feather'd  her  a  hundred  times  a  day."  —  Dryden. 

— To  enrich:  to  deck;  to  embellish;  to  adorn;  as,  he  is 
feathered  like  a  peacock. 

To  feather  one’s  nest,  to  provide  for  one’s  self,  by  ab¬ 
stracting  a  portion  of  money,  property,  &c.,  belonging 
to  another  when  passing  through  one’s  hands,  and  self- 
appropriating  t  lie  same;  to  accumulate  wealth,  whether 
by  fair  or  unfair  means;  —  this  expression  takes  rise 
from  the  practice  of  birds  iu  collecting  here  and  there 
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materials  for  their  nests. —  To  feather  an  oar.  (Naut.), 
A  term  used  in  rowing,  signifying  the  bringing  of  an 
oar-blade  out  of  the  water  iuto  a  horizontal  position,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  cut  both  wind  and  water  without 
resistance  from  either. 

— v.  a.  To  throw  or  swing  into  a  horizontal  position ;  as, 
to  feather  an  oar. 

“  The  feathering  oar  returns  the  gleam."  —  Tiekell. 

Featli'er-aluni,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  alum.  Same 
as  IIalotrichite,  q.  v. 

Featli'er-bed,  n.  A  bed  stuffed  with  feathers;  a  soft 
bed. 

Feath'er-boarding,  n.  That  kind  of  weather¬ 
boarding  in  which  the  edge  of  one  board  overlaps  that 
of  another. 

F eatll'er-d  ri  ver,  n.  One  who  beats  or  prepares  fea¬ 
thers  for  use  by  freeing  them  of  extraneous  matter  and 
airing  them. 

Feat li'e red, p.  a.  Covered  with  feathers;  enriched, 
fitted,  or  furnished  with  feathers,  as  au  arrow  ;  winged. 
—Furnished  with  anything  similar  to  feathers;  as,  land 
is  said  to  he.  feathered  with  trees. 

Featli'er-edg'e,  n.  Boards  or  planks  having  one  edge 
thinner  than  the  other,  are  called  feather-edge  stuff. 

Featll'cr-edg'ed,  a.  Having  one  edge  thinner  than 
another. 

Feath'er-few,  n.  An  inaccurate  spelling  of  Fever¬ 
few,  q.  v. 

Featli'er-grass,  n.  (But.)  See  Stipa. 

Featli'ering,  n.  {Arch.)  See  Foil. 

(Naut.)  In  rowing,  the  act  of  turning  the  blade  of 
the  oar,  while  emerging  from  the  water  preparatory  to 
being  thrown  forward  for  another  dip,  from  a  vertical 
to  a  horizontal  position.  The  oar  thus  turned  offers 
less  resistance  to  the  wind  or  to  the  water,  should  waves 
strike  it,  and  has  a  more  elegant  appearance. 

Featli'erless,  a.  Unfledged;  destitute  of  feathers. 

FeatU'erly.  or  Featliery,  a.  Having  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  feat  hers ;  plumose. 

Feath'er  Ore,  n.  (Min.)  A  sulphuret  of  antimony 
and  lead,  in  capillary  or  cobweb  crystallizations;  a 
variety  of  Jamesoxite,  q.  v. 

Featli'er  Ri  ver,  in  California,  rises  in  the  E.  part 
of  Plumas  co.,  and  flowing  generally  SAW,  enters  the 
Sacramento  River,  abt.  3u  m.  above  Sacramento  City. 

Feath'er  River,  in  Idaho,  enters  the  S.  Fork  of  the 
Boise  river  in  Elmore  co. 

Feat  li  or* t on <■,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  and  township 
of  Goodhue  co.,  abt.  9  m.  S.W.  of  Red  Wing. 

Feath'er- veined,  a.  ( Bot .)  Same  as  Penninerved,  q.v. 

Feath'er- weight,  n.  A  very  light  weight,  so  exact 
that  a  feather  might  turn  the  scale ;  the  smallest  weight 
that  can  be  put  on  the  back  of  a  horse  in  a  race  or  other 
match  ;  the  lightest  champions  among  pugilists. 

Feat'ly,  adv.  Neatly;  deftly;  skilfully;  adroitly; 
dexterously. 

Feat'ness,  n.  Neatness;  nimbleness;  adroitness. 

Fea'ture,  n.  [N.  Fr.  failure;  0.  Fr.  failure,  from 
faire  ;■  Lat.  faclura,  from  facere,  to  make.]  The  cast 
or  make  of  the  face,  or  of  any  single  lineament;  gen¬ 
eral  appearance  of  the  person;  used  in  the  plural  for 
the  entire  face. 

o  It  is  for  homely  features  to  keep  home."  —  Milton. 

— The  form  of  any  part  of  the  surface  of  a  thing.  —  The 
cast  or  structure,  as  of  a  landscape;  an  essay.  —  Any 
prominent  point ;  as,  a  feature  of  the  law.  — Any  marked 
peculiarity. 

Fea'tured,  a.  Having  good  lineaments;  resembling 
in  features. 

Fea'tureless,  a.  Not  having  features,  or  presenting 
indistinct  ones. 

Fea'tnrely,  adv.  Prominently;  showing  striking  pe¬ 
culiarities. 

Feaze.  (feez,)  v.  a.  [Ger.  fasen,  to  separate,  from  fuse.,  a 
fibre  or  thread.]  To  untwist  the  end  of  a  rope. 

— n.  State  of  fretfulness;  worry  or  anxiety ;  excitement. 

Febric'iila,  n.  [but.  dim.  of  febris,  a  fever.]  (Med.) 
A  slight  fever. 

Febrifa'cient,  a.  [Lat.  febris,  a  fever,  and  facere,  to 
produce.]  Tending  to  produce  fever ;  febrific. 

— n.  [See  Supra.J  That  which  tends  to  produce,  or  cause 
fever. 

Fobrif 'ic.  a.  [Fr.  febrifique.]  Causing  or  producing 
fever;  febrifacient. 

Febri  I  uga  1 .  a.  [Lat .  febrifugalis,  from  febris,  a  fever, 
and  fugare,  to  put  to  flight.]  Tending  to  mitigate  or 
cure  fever. 

Feb'rifuge.  n.  [See  above.]  (Med.)  A  medicine  tend¬ 
ing  to  cure,  or  alleviate  fever.  As  fevers  are  cured  by 
several  classes  of  medicines,  the  list  of  F.  would  be  very 
numerous,  embracing  articles  from  the  mineral,  vege¬ 
table,  and  animal  kingdoms,  and  comprehending  tonics, 
stimulants,  emetics,  diaphoretics,  purgatives,  and  diuret¬ 
ics.  The  term,  however,  should  properly  be  confined 
to  such  substances  as  exercise  a  direct  and  specific 
action  on  the  chain  of  morbid  actions  which  constitute 
the  disease,  as  cinchona,  quinine,  and  arsenic. 

Feb'rifiige,  a.  Anti-febrile;  having  the  quality  of 
curing  fever. 

Feb'rile,  a.  [L.  Lat.  febrilis;  Fr.  febrile,  from  Lat. 
febris,  a  fever.]  Pertaining  to,  or  indicating,  fever;  de¬ 
rived  from  fever;  as,  febrile  action  of  the  pulse. 

Feb'rnary ,  n.  [Lat.  Februarius,  from  februare,  to  pu¬ 
rify.]  The  second  month  of  our  year,  and  containing,  ordi¬ 
narily,  twenty-eight  days,  except  in  leap-year,  when  it 
has  twenty-nine,  an  intercalary  day  being  added.  It  is 
so  called  because  in  that  month  funeral  lustrations  were 
performed  at  Rome.  It  was  introduced  into  the  calendar 
by  N u me,  who  gave  it  the  twelfth  place;  but  the  decem¬ 
viri  subsequently  transferred  it  to  where  it  now  stands. 
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Fe'cal.  a.  [Lat.  fsex,  pi.  faces,  dregs,  excrement.  See 
F.®cal.]  Containing  dregs,  lees,  sediment,  or  excrement. 

Fecamp,  (fd'kawm,)  a  sea-port  town  of  France,  dep. 
Seine-Inferieure,  cap.  cant.,  48  m.  N.W.  of  Rouen.  F.  is 
a  place  of  considerable  importance,  having  an  exchange, 
and  a  chamber  of  commerce.  Its  port,  though  small,  is 
one  of  the  best  on  the  English  Channel.  Manuf.  Sugar, 
linen,  and  cotton  fabrics,  Ac.  It  has  also  a  brisk  trade 
in  ship-building.  Pop.  13,465. 

Fe'oes,  n.  pi.  [  Lat.  faeces,  which  see.]  See  Fasces. 

Fe'cials,  or  Fe'tials,  n.pl.  [Lat .  fetiales.]  (Raman 
Hist.)  The  Roman  heralds,  whose  peculiar  office  it  was 
to  declare  war  and  conclude  peace.  The  former  office 
they  performed  with  the  following  ceremonies:  They 
were  first  sent  to  demand  redress;  if  it  was  not  given 
within  thirty-three  days,  they  returned  to  the  confines 
of  the  hostile  state,  and  threw  a  bloody  spear  within 
them,  having  proclaimed  war  acccording  to  a  given  for¬ 
mula  before  not  less  than  three  adult  witnesses.  The 
F.,  who  took  the  oath  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  people 
in  concluding  a  treaty  of  peace,  was  called  Pater  1‘atra- 
tus.  The  college  of  F.,  said  to  have  been  instituted  by 
Nurna,  is  supposed  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks. 

Fe'eiforli,  n.  [Lat. ./feces,  dung,  and  Eng.  fork.]  (Zoijl.) 
The  anal  fork  on  which  the  larval  of  certain  insects 
carry  their  fa-ces. 

Feck/less.  a.  [See  Effectless.]  Feeble;  weak;  im¬ 
becile  ;  deficient  in  spirit. 

Fec'ula, n.  [Lat. dim. oi frees, lees;  Vv.fecule.~]  A  name 
applied  to  starch  obtained  from  various  sources,  but  more 
especially  to  the  starch  of  the  potato.  —  See  Starch. 

Fec'ulence,  or  Fee  nlency,  n.  [Lat.  fseculentia  ; 
Fr  .feculence.)  Muddiness;  quality  of  abounding  with 
lees  or  sediment. 

— Lees;  faces ;  sediment;  dregs. 

Fee'll  lent,  a.  [Lat.  fseculentus ;  Tv.  feculent.,  from  Lat. 
flex,  sediment.]  Abounding  in  dregs;  foul;  filthy1; 
muddy;  impure;  excrementitious;  abounding  in  impure 
substances. 

Fe'cund,  a.  [Fr .ffcond;  Lat .fecundus,  from  the  same 
root  with  fetus,  an  embryo;  allied  to  Gr.  phuo,  to  pro¬ 
duce;  Sansk.  bird,  to  be.j  Fruitful,  said  of  plants  and 
animals;  prolific;  fertile;  productive. 

Fec'unclate,  v.  a.  [Fr .feconder ;  Lat .fecundare,  from 
fecundus.  See  Supra.]  To  make  fruitful  or  prolific ; 
to  impregnate. 

Fecunda'tion,  n.  [Lat.  fecundatio.  See  Fecund.] 
The  act  of  rendering  fruitful  or  prolific;  fertilization; 
impregnation.  —  See  Impregnation. 

Fecuil'dity,  n.  [Fr.  fcconditc,  from  Lat.  fecundus.) 
Fruitfulness ;  the  quality  of  producing  or  bringing  forth 
in  abundance,  particularly  the  power  in  female  animals 
of  producing  their  young  in  great  numbers.  — Power 
of  bringing  forth  ;  fertility  ;  richness  of  invention  ;  as, 
the  fecundity  of  his  intellect. 

Fed,  imp.  and  pp.  of  Feed,  q.  v. 

Fed 'era  1,  a.  [Fr.  federal,  from  Lat.  foedus,  a  covenant.] 
Derived  from  an  agreement  or  covenant;  pertaining  to 
a  league,  contract,  or  treaty,  especially  between  states 
or  nations;  founded  on  compact  by  treaty  or  mutual 
agreement;  as,  a  federal  union  of  states. 

"  Contrary  to  all  federal  right  and  justice." — Grew. 

F.  government.  A  government  formed  by  the  union 
of  several  sovereign  states,  each  surrendering  a  portion 
of  its  power  to  the  central  authority.  But  the  amount 
of  the  power  thus  surrendered  varies  in  different  fed¬ 
erations.  Thus,  the  government  of  the  German  empire 
as  it  existed  before  the  French  revolution,  and  that  of 
the  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  were  both 
termed  F. ;  and  the  Swiss  cantons,  under  the  present 
Swiss  constitution,  have  retained  more  of  their  individ¬ 
ual  sovereignty  than  those  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  inasmuch  as  they  have  no  permanent  federal 
executive  body,  and  their  legislature,  or  diet,  is  little 
more  than  a  meeting  of  delegates  with  full  powers  from 
separate  republics  to  consider  certain  common  concerns. 
(See  Diet.)  The  theory  of  our  constitution,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  recognizes  not  only  unity  in  respect  of  foreign 
relations,  but  also  a  common  legislature,  which  alone 
has  the  right  to  impose  certain  taxes  (such  as  customs), 
to  regulate  the  management  of  waste  or  public  lands 
throughout  the  Union,  Ac.,  as  well  as  a  permanent  com¬ 
mon  executive,  consisting  of  the  president  and  his  cab¬ 
inet,  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  those  branches 
of  administration  which  regard  the  whole  community. 

Fed'eral,  Fed'eralist,  n.  [Fr.  federaliste.]  One 
who  upholds  the  doctrine  of  confederation. 

( Amer .  Hist.)  The  name  assumed  by  a  political  party, 
formed  in  1788,  who  claimed  to  be  the  particular  friends 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  Federal  government.  Their 
opponents,  the  Republicans,  they  called  Anti-Federalists. 
and  charged  them  to  a  certain  extent,  with  hostility  to, 
or  distrust  of,  the  Constitution  and  the  general  govern¬ 
ment.  The  leading  F.  were  Washington,  Adams,  Ham¬ 
ilton,  and  Jay,  and  the  leading  1'ederalist  States  were 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  supported,  generally,  by 
the  rest  of  New  England.  The  opposition  was  led  by 
Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  Burr,  and  Gallatin.  In  the 
contests  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  F.  leaned  to  the 
side  of  England,  the  Republicans  to  that  of  France.  The 
opposition  of  the  F.  to  the  War  of  1812,  and  especially 
the  calling  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  effected  their 
destruction  as  a  national  party.  In  the  presidential 
election  of  1816  they  were  signally  defeated,  and  in  1820 
they  were  completely  disbanded.  During  the  late  civil 
war  the  term  was  applied  distinctively  to  those  who 
adhered  to  the  national  cause,  as  opposed  to  those  who 
favored  and  carried  out  the  principles  of  secession,  who 
were  so-styled  Confederates. 

Fed  eral  Hill,  in  Maryland,  a  P.0,  of  Harford  co. 


Fed'eralism,  n.  [Fr  federalisme.']  The  principles  of 
federals,  or  federalists. 

Fed'eralize,  v.  a.  [ Fr.  federaliser.]  To  make  federate; 
to  confederate  for  political  ends  and  requirements;  to 
unite  in  league  and  compact,  as  states  and  nations. 

Feil'eral  Point  I.ig'lit-lioiise,  in  N.  Carolina,  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  mouth  of  Cape  F’ear  River.  It  exhib¬ 
its  a  light  48  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

Fed  orals l.  n  rgli,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Caro¬ 
lina  co.,  about  50  m.  E.S.E.  of  Annapolis. 

Fed'eralton,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Athens  co.,  abt. 
90  m.  S.E.  of  Columbus. 

Fed'orate,  a.  [Lat.  feederatus,  from  fcede.ro — foedus, 
foederis,  a  league.]  Leagued;  united  by  compact  or  con¬ 
federation  ;  as,  federate  powers. 

Federa't  ion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  federating  Confed¬ 
eration;  act  of  joining  in  a  league. 

— A  federal  or  confederate  government;  a  league;  a  con¬ 
federacy  ;  a  compact ;  a  bond  of  union. 

Federative,  a.  [Fr.  fedcratif.)  Uniting  or  combining 
in  a  league;  forming  a  confederation ;  federal. 

Fe'dla,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Valerianaceie, 
having  a  toothed  calyx  and  5-fid  corolla,  three  stamens, 
and  a  3-locular  fruit,  crowned  with  the  calyx.  The  spe¬ 
cies  are  annual  plants  of  humble  growth,  with  repeatedly 
forked  stems,  and  very  small  flowers,  growing  in  culti¬ 
vated  grounds,  Ac.  F.  fagopyrum ,  the  Corn-salad,  or 
Lamb-lettuce,  (the  MAche  of  the  French,  and  the  Ra- 
punzscher  of  the  Germans,)  is  frequently  used  in  this 
country  as  spring-salad.  The  plant  is  extremely  easy 
of  cultivation,  and  can  be  obtained  in  the  very  first  days 
of  spring,  when  vegetables  are  scarce. 

Fedor,  or  Feodor,  Ivanovitch,  (fai'dor,)  the  last  czar 
of  the  dynasty  of  Ruric  on  the  throne  of  Russia.  He 
began  his  reign  in  1584,  and  being  weak  both  in  body 
and  mind,  assigned  the  government  of  his  affairs  to 
Goudonoff,  who  seems  to  have  managed  them  with  dex¬ 
terity  and  vigor.  In  his  reign  the  peasants  of  Muscovy 
were  converted  into  serfs,  and  attached  to  the  land. 
Previously  they  had  enjoyed  personal  liberty.  The  con¬ 
quest  of  Siberia  was  achieved  by  Goudonoff,  and  many 
remarkable  diplomatic  relations  with  foreign  courts 
were  effected;  so  that  this  reign  may  be  deemed  by  no 
means  the  least  remarkable  in  the  Muscovite  annals.  D. 
1598. 

Fe'dor,  or  Feodor,  Alexievitch,  czar  of  Russia,  and 
eldest  brother  of  Peter  the  Great.  He  ascended  the 
throne  when  only  19  years  of  age,  and  evinced  a  strength 
of  will  and  determination  of  character,  which,  bad  he 
lived,  might  have  anticipated  the  reforms  which  his 
younger  brother  was  subsequently  destined  to  effect 
among  the  people  over  whom  he  was  called  to  reign. 
His  reign  is  rendered  memorable  on  account  of  his  call¬ 
ing  into  his  presence  the  Muscovite  nobles,  who  deso¬ 
lated  the  country  with  broils  about  their  claims  of  fam¬ 
ily  precedence,  and  throwing  the  rolls  of  the  Razriad, 
or  “  Arrangement,”  into  the  fire.  The  genealogical  rec¬ 
ords,  which  did  not  relate  to  claims  of  precedence,  were 
preserved  and  properly  arranged,  in  accordance  with  his 
will.  D.  in  his  25th  year,  1682. 

Fee,  n.  [Du.  vee;  Icel.  fe. ;  L.  Sax.  vee,  cattle;  Gr.  poii, 
a  flock.  The  Goth,  faihn  signifies  goods,  and  is  derived 
from  fahun,  to  acquire.]  Hire;  stipend  ;  reward  ;  com¬ 
pensation  for  services  rendered;  recompense,  either 
gratuitous  or  established  by  law,  particularly  for  pro¬ 
fessional  services  ;  as,  a  lawyer’s  fee,  a  boatman's  fee,  Ac. 

"  Nothing  in  courts  is  done  without  a  fee."  —  Hubbert. 

(Feud.  Law.)  A  fief;  an  estate  in  trust  granted  by  a 
prince  or  lord,  to  be  held  on  condition  of  personal  ser¬ 
vices  or  other  condition. 

(Eng.  Law.)  Any  land  or  tenement  held  of  a  superior 
on  certain  understood  conditions. 

(Amer.  Law.)  An  estate  of  inheritance,  on  which  the 
holder  has  a  full  right  of  proprietorship. 

— v.  a.  To  pay  a  fee  to  ;  to  reward  pecuniarily  :  to  recom¬ 
pense  for  services  rendered;  to  hire;  to  engage  in  one’s 
service  by  advancing  a  fee  or  sum  of  money  ;  as,  to  fee  a 
physician. 

“  There 's  not  a  lord  of  them  but  in  his  house 
I  have  a  servant  feed."  — Shake. 

Feeble,  (fe'bl,)  a.  [Fr.  faible ;  0.  Fr.  fleble,  from  Lat. 
flebilis,  lamentable  ;  in  L.  Lat.  used  as  equivalent  to  de- 
bills,  debilitated.  See  Debility.]  Weak  ;  infirm  ;  debili¬ 
tated  of  bodily  system;  destitute  of  proper  physical 
strength;  sickly;  enervated;  impotent. 

Fee'ble-niinded,  a.  Weak  of  intellect,;  defective  in 
constancy  or  resolution;  vacillating;  irresolute;  as, 
"comfort  the  feeble-minded.”  ■ — 1  Thess.  v.  14. 

Fee'ble-mindedness,  n.  Lack  of  firmness  or  con¬ 
stancy7  of  mind;  irresolution;  vacillation. 

Fee  bleness,  n.  Weakness  of  body  or  mind ;  imbe¬ 
cility;  want  of  force  or  vigor ;  infirmity. 

Fee'bly,  adv.  Weakly;  without  strength  or  force;  as, 
to  creep  along  feebly. 

Feed,  v.  a.,  (imp.  and  pp.  Fed.)  [A.S .fedan,  afedan ;  D. 
voedan  ;  Ger .  flitter n;  Goth .  fodjan.  See  Fodder,  and 
F'ood.]  To  supply  with  nutriment;  to  give  food  to;  to 
furnish  with  provisions  ;  as,  to  feed  a  child. 

‘ *  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him."  —  Rom.  xii.  20. 

— To  supply ;  to  furnish  with  anything  of  which  there  is 
constant  consumption,  waste,  or  use;  as.  to  feed  a  fur¬ 
nace  with  fuel.  — To  graze ;  to  consume  or  crop,  as  grass 
by  cattle. 

“  Once  in  three  years  feed  your  mowing-lands."  —  Mortimer. 

— To  pamper ;  to  glut ;  to  foster ;  to  satiate. 

“  To  feed  despair,  and  cherish  hopeless  love."  —  Prior. 

—To  fatten ;  to  make  fat  or  plump ;  as,  well-/ed  oxen. 

“  I  will  feed  them  in  a  good  pasture.”  —  Ezek.  xxxiv. 

— v.  n.  To  take  food;  to  eat;  to  subsist  by  eating;  as,  to 
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feed  with  an  appetite.  —  To  pasture  ;  to  graze ;  to  crop ; 
to  place  cattle  to  feed. 

“If  a  man's  beast  shall  feed  in  another  man's  field,  he  shall 
make  restitution."  —  Exod.  xxii.  5. 

.—To  prey  ;  to  encroach  upon ;  to  sponge ;  as,  to  feed  on 
anticipation. 

“  I  am  not  covetous  of  gold  ; 

Nor  care  I  who  doth  feed  upon  my  cost."  — Shake. 

Feed,  n.  That  which  is  eaten  by  beasts,  —  particularly 
a  certain  allowance  of  provender  or  fodder  devoured  by 
cattle,  hogs,  &c. ;  as,  to  give  a  horse  a  feed.  —  Pasture ; 
grass;  meadow-land. 

“  His  bouuds  of  feed  are  now  on  sale."  —  Shake. 

•—Act  of  eating ;  a  meal ;  —  generally  applied  in  a  vulgar 
sense  ;  as,  we  had  a  capital  feed  at  his  house. 

Feed  er,  n.  One  who  gives  food  or  supplies  nourish¬ 
ment  ;  one  who  fattens  cattle  for  slaughter.  —  An  en- 
courager,  exciter,  or  abettor;  as,  “  thou  wast  the  feeder 
of  my  riots.”  (Shake.) — A  fountain,  stream,  or  channel 
that  supplies  a  main  canal  with  water.  —  A  branch  line 
of  railroad,  which  furnishes  additional  business  to  the 
main  stem. 

(Mining.)  A  lateral  branch  of  a  vein  of  ore,  running 
into  a  lode. 

Feed'-Iieatl,  n.  A  tank  high  enough  to  supply  water, 
by  its  own  gravity,  to  the  boiler  of  an  engine. 

Feed'-lieater,  n.  (Mach.)  That  vessel  in  which  the 
water  for  the  boiler  of  a  steam-engine  is  heated  by  the 
furnace  before  entering  the  boiler. 

Feert'ing;.  n.  A  fattening;  the  act  of  eating;  that  which 
is  eaten. — Affording  food  for  animals;  pasture-land. 

I  tM'd  i 111;  Hills,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-office  of 
Hampden  county. 

Fee'jee,  or  Fi'ji.  Islands,  a  group  in  the  S.  Pacific, 
comprising  abt.  255,  of  which  100  are  inhabited  ;  Lat. 
bet.  15°  30'  and  19°  30'  S. ,  Lou.,  bet.  177°  E.  and  178° 
\V.  J5e.sc.  Volcanic,  with  a  fertile  soil,  displaying  a  flora 
of  remarkable  luxuriance.  Pop.  abt.  150,000,  generally 
in  a  state  of  entire  barbarism.  An  American  expedition 
under  Lieut.  Wilkes  explored  these  islands,  1838-’42 ; 
and  they  passed  under  the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain 
in  1874.  Total  area ,  8,034  sq.  m.  Cap.  Suva,  on  Viti 
Levu,  the  largest  island. 

Feel,  ».  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  Felt.)  [A.  S.  gefelan ,  fselan ; 
Fris .  jide  ;  Qer.fiihlen ;  Dan.  foele ;  allied  to  Lat .  palpn, 
palpdre,  to  touch  softly.]  To  have  perception  of  things 
by  the  touch;  to  touch;  to  handle;  as,  to  feel  one's  way 
in  the  dark. 

— To  have  sensation  excited  by  contact  of  a  thing  with 
the  body  or  limbs,  or  by  any  of  the  senses;  to  have  the 
sense  of,  as  of  pain  or  pleasure;  to  suffer  or  enjoy. 

“  Come  near  .  .  .  that  I  may  feel  thee,  my  son."  — Gen.  xxvii.  21. 

— To  be  affected  by;  to  perceive  mentally;  to  experience. 
“  Woes  ...  he  best  can  paint  who  can  feel  them  most." — Pope. 

— To  know;  to  be  acquainted  with;  to  have  a  real  and 
just  view  of;  as,  to  feel  a  sense  of  one’s  own  littleness. — 
To  try;  to  sound:  to  search  for;  to  explore;  as,  to  feel 
one’s  way  through  a  difficulty. 

— 1>.  n.  To  have  perception  of  things  by  the  touch:  to 
be  gifted  with  sensation  ;  as,  “  the  meanest  thing  that 
feels." —  Wordsworth. 

— To  have  the  sensibility  or  the  passions  moved  or  excited. 
“  Those  who  would  make  us  feel  must  feel  themselves." — Churchill. 

— To  give  perception  :  to  excite  sensation;  as,  ice  feels  cold 
to  the  touch.  —  To  have  perception  in  a  mental  sense. 

— n.  The  sense  of  feeling;  the  perception  caused  by  the 
touch;  as,  a  greasy  feel. 

Feel'er,  n.  An  observation  or  remark,  put  forth  or 
thrown  out  as  if  casually,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
views  of  others. 

(Zool.)  See  Palp. 

Feel'iug,  p.  a.  Easily  moved;  readily  affected ;  possess¬ 
ing  great  sensibility  ;  as,  a  feeling  heart,  a  feeling  sense 
of  favor.  —  Expressive  of  great  sensibility;  sensibly  or 
deeply  affected;  as,  to  speak  with  feeling  eloquence. 

Feel'iiiSS  n.  The  sense  of  touch;  that  power  by  which 
the  mind  through  the  nerves  apprehends  certain  con¬ 
ditions  of  external  objects  or  of  the  body  itself.  —  The 
state  of  perception  by  the  touch;  the  act  of  apprehending 
any  object  whatever;  power  of  action  upon  sensibility. 

.—Susceptibility;  nice  sensibility ;  excitement;  emotion; 
sympathy  with  the  distressed  ;  tenderness  of  heart;  as, 
a  man  destitute  of  feeling,  our  angry  feelings. 

(Phil.)  Primarily,  the  feelings  denote  the  perceptions 
which  we  have  of  external  objects  by  the  sense  of  touch; 
but  the  term  has  also  come  to  be  applied  to  our  inward 
sensations:  thus  a  man  may  have  a  feeling  of  pleasure 
from  heat,  or  from  contemplating  a  beautiful  landscape. 
We  have  intellectual,  moral,  sensual  feelings,  feelings 
of  taste,  Ac.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  divides  feelings  into  two 
great  classes,  the  mental  and  the  corporeal,  or,  in  other 
words,  into  sentiments  and  sensations.  Though,  strictly 
speaking,  all  consciousness  and  all  F.  is  only  mental, 
yet  there  are  certain  feelings  that  are  clearly  marked 
out  to  be  in  proximate  relation  to  the  body;  and  these  he 
terms  sensual  feelings,  or  sensations,  while  the  internal 
or  mental  feelings  he  terms  sentiments.  The  sensations 
are  divided  into  two  classes:  those  which  accompany 
our  perceptions  through  the  five  determinate  senses  of 
touch,  taste,  smell,  hearing,  and  sight,  and  those  which 
are  comprised  under  the  common  or  vital  sense,  as  F. 
of  heat  and  cold,  F.  of  health,  muscular  F.,  &c.  The 
sentiments  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  contempla¬ 
tive  and  practical,  the  former  being  the  concomitants 
of  our  cognitive  powers,  or  powers  of  knowledge,  the 
latter  of  our  powers  of  cognation,  or  of  will  and  desire. 
The  feelings  are  not  primitive  and  independent  states, 
but  merely  states  which  accompany  the  exertion  of  our 
faculties  or  the  excitation  of  our  capacities,  and  take 


their  differences  from  the  differences  of  the  powers 
which  they  attend. 

Feel'ing'ly,  adv.  Tenderly;  susceptibly;  affectingly. 

l  ees  bii rg,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Brown  co.,  abt. 
40  m.  E.S.E  of  Cincinaati. 

irpe'-sijmpltN  ».  (Law.)  An  estate  of  inheritance;  a 
fee.  ca\\ed  fee- simple  to  distinguish  it  from  Fee-tail,  q.  v. 

Feet,  n.  pi.  of  Foot,  q.  v. 

Fee  -tail,  n.  [Fee,  q.  v.,  and  Fr.  tailK,  cut.)  (Law.)  An 
estate  descendible  by  inheritance,  but  limited  to  some 
special  heirs. 

Feet 'lews,  a.  Wanting  feet :  as,  “  feetless  birds.”  Camden. 

Feeze,  v.  a.  and  n.  Same  as  Feaze,  q.  v. 

Feliiiiem.  Femerii,  (fd'mern,)  an  island  belonging 
to  Denmark,  lying  in  the  Baltic,  bet.  Lat.  26°10'  N.,  and 
Lon.  11°  12'  E.;  area,  70  sq.  rn.  Surface,  level  ;  soil, 
fertile,  producing  corn.  Cattle  are  abundant.  Ind.  The 
inhabitants  are  mostly  engaged  in  fishing  and  coastwise 
navigation.  Pop.  abt.  8,000. 

l  elii  belli  n,  (fere-helrleen’,)  a  town  of  Prussia,  abt.  33 
m.  N.N.W.  of  Potsdam;  pop.  about  1,650.  In  1675  the 
Swedes  were  here  defeated  by  the  elector  of  Brandenburg. 

Feia,  (fdy'a,)  a  large  lake  of  Brazil,  130  m.  N.E.  of  Rio 
Janeiro,  connecting  with  the  Atlantic  by  the  Furado 
Canal.  It  abounds  with  fish. 

Feign,  (fane,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  feindre,  from  Lat.  fmgere,  to 
form,  to  make;  the  root  fig  is  found  in  Lat.  figura.]  To 
invent;  to  image  by  an  act  of  the  mind;  to  imagine;  to 
contrive  as  an  appearance  or  semblance;  to  assert  by  a 
fiction  ;  to  state  as  if  true,  that  which  is  not  so. 

— To  make  a  show  of;  to  represent  falsely  ;  to  pretend ;  to 
counterfeit;  as,  to  feign  lameness;  to  feign  sickness. 

Feigned, (famed,) p. a.  Invented;  imagined;  assumed; 
pretended ;  as,  a  feigned  friend,  i.  e.,  a  false  friend. 

(Law.)  A.  feigned  issue  is  where  a  case  is  tried  on  fic¬ 
titious  presentment  before  a  jury,  in  order  to  establish 
a  question  of  fact  subsequently  to  come  up  in  a  real  cause. 

Feig'n'ed  ly,  adv.  Notreally  ;  fictitiously;  pretendedly. 

Feignedness,  h.  Want  of  reality ;  fiction;  pretence; 
deceit. 

Feign'er,  n.  One  who  invents  or  devises  fiction. 

Fcign'ing, «.  Deceit;  pretence;  fiction. 

Feign'itijgT.v.  adv.  In  a  false  manner ;  with  assumed 
and  unreal  appearance. 

Feint,  (faint,)  n.  [Fr.  feinte,  from  feindre.  See  Feign.] 
A  pretence;  an  assumed  or  false  appearance. 

(Mil.)  A  mock  attack ;  as,  “  his  remark  was  but  a.  feint 
to  elude  the  argument.”. 

( Fencing.)  An  appearance  of  aiming  at  one  part  of  the 
body,  when  another  is  intended;  —  said  of  certain  mo¬ 
tions  in  boxing  or  fencing. 

Feint,  v.  n.  To  make  a  mock  or  feigned  attack. 

Feit'sni,  n.  (Min.)  A  stone  much  prized  among  the 
Chinese  for  making  ornaments.  Same  as  Jadeite,  q.v. 

Felcii'ville,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of  Windsor  co., 
abt.  65  m.  S.S.E.  of  Montpelier. 

Feld'spsir, n.  (Min.)  The  common  name  of  a  family  or 
group  of  silicious  minerals  varying  much  in  appearance, 
and  presenting  numerous  and  complicated  crystalline 
forms.  The  minerals  included  in  this  group)  are  Anor- 
tiiite,  Labradorite,  Hyalophane,  Andesite,  Oligoclase, 
Albite,  and  Orthoclase,  all  of  which  are  described  un¬ 
der  their  respective  heads.  The  mineral  Orthoclase  ip 
the  common  F.  The  mineral  F.  is  the  basis  of  so  many 
rocks,  and  is  distributed  so  widely  in  various  forms,  that 
it  almost  ranks  as  a  rock.  Hardly  any  simple  minerals, 
except  quartz  and  limestone,  are  found  in  such  large 
masses  as  feldspar.  It  is  a  constituent  of  granite,  gneiss, 
mica  schist,  syenite,  trachyte,  and  other  rocks. 

Feld'spathic,  or  Feld'ispatliose,  a.  Of,  or  be¬ 
longing  to,  feldspar. 

Fclegliya  /.a.  a  town  of  Hungary,  cap.  of  district  of 
Little  Cumania,  between  the  Danube  and  'l’heiss,  65  m. 
S.E.  of  Pesth.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  a  fine,  fruitful  coun¬ 
try,  and  holds  large  cattle-markets  annually.  Pop.  21,362. 

Felicia'na,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Graves  co., 
about  250  m.  W.S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

Feliciana.  in  Louisiana.  See  E  \st  and  West  Feliciana. 

Fclic'itate,  r.  a.  [Fr.  feliciter  ;  L.  Lat.  fe.licitare,  from 
felix,  happy.]  To  delight,  or  render  very  happy ;  to  ren¬ 
der  prosperous. 

— To  congratulate ;  to  express  joy  or  pleasure ;  to  compli¬ 
ment:  as,  to  felicitate  on  his  marriage,  promotion,  Ac. 

Felic'itate,  a.  [L.  Lat.  felicitatus,  pp.  of felicitare,  to 
make  happy.]  Rendered  very  happy ;  as,  “  I  am  felici¬ 
tate  in  your  love.”  —  Shake. 

Felioita'tion,  n.  [Fr.  felicitation.']  Congratulation; 
the  act  of  complimenting. 

Felic'itous,  a.  [Lat.  felix,  happy.]  Prosperous;  de¬ 
lightful;  well  selected,  or  applied ;  as,  a  felicitous  word 
or  expression. 

Felic'itously,  adv.  In  a  happy  manner;  appropriately. 

Felic'itousness,  n.  Condition  of  being  very  apt  or 
happy. 

Felic  ity,  n.  [Fr.  fclicitf;  Lat.  felicitas,  from  felix, 
happy.]  Prosperity;  blissfulness';  blessedness;  beati¬ 
tude;  enjoyment  of  good;  —  especially  applied  to  the 
joys  of  heaven. 

Feli city,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Clermont  co.,  about 
42  m.  S.E.  of  Cincinnati . 

Fe'lida*.  or  Fklin.e,  n.pl.  [Lat.  felix,  cat.]  The  Cat 
tribe,  a  family  of  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  including  the 
domestic  cat,  lions,  tigers,  panthers,  leopards, and  lynxes. 
In  these  animals  the  destructive  organs  reach  the  highest 
perfection.  The  head  is  short  and  almost  rounded  in  its 
form.  The  principal  instruments  of  their  destructive 
energy  are  the  teeth  and  claws,  their  strong,  sharp  re¬ 
tractile  talons,  with  which  all  the  four  feet  are  armed, 
and  the  corresponding  destructive  nature  of  the  dentary 
organs  constituting  the  essential  characteristics  of  the 
family.  They  have  six  small  incisors  in  each  jaw,  the 


exterior  ones  larger  than  the  rest ;  two  canine  teeth  in 
each  jaw,  long,  sharp,  conical,  slightly  incurved :  eight 
prsemolars  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  four  in  the  lower,  fur¬ 
nished  with  two  roots,  compressed,  pointed,  and  serrated ; 
and  generally  four  flesh-teeth,  or  true  molars,  in  the  up¬ 
per  jaw,  and  two  in  the  lower,  very  large,  sharp-edged, 
and  terminated  by  two  or  three  points.  In  addition  to 
this  formidable  apparatus  of  cutting-teeth,  the  tongue  is 
covered  with  small  recurved  prickles  by  which  they  can 
clean  from  the  bones  of  their  prey  every  particle  of  flesh. 


Fig.  997.  —  characteristic  features  of  thV:  felid-e. 

1,  tiger’s  head  ;  2,  showing  the  dentition  ;  3,  portion  of  tongue  ; 
4,  right  fore-paw,  showing  claws  ;  5,  claw,  showing  tendon. 


The  palate  is  soft,  and  that  part  of  the  tongue  which 
corresponds  with  it  is  smooth;  as  it  advances  forward, 
it  is  covered  with  large  soft  papilla;  directed  backwards; 
then  there  are  four  large  fessulate  papilla?,  anterior  to 
which  the  simpleconica!  papilla;  continue  increasing  in 
size  to  near  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  These  papillae  are 
armed  with  the  strong  spines  before  mentioned.  There 
are  no  quadrupeds  in  which  the  muscles  of  the  jaws  and 
limbs  are  more  fully  developed.  The  skeleton  presents 
a  light  but  well-built  mechanism  ;  the  bones,  though 
slender,  are  extremely  compact;  the  trunk,  having  to 
contain  the  simple  digestive  apparatus  requisite  for 
the  assimilation  of  highly  organized  animal  food,  is 
comparatively  slender,  and  flattened  at  the  sides.  The 
muscular  forces  are  thus  enabled  to  carry  the  light 
body  along  by  extensive  bounds,  and  thus  it  is  that  the 
larger  felines  generally  make  their  attack.  The  five 
toes  of  the  fore-feet  and  the  four  toes  of  the  hind-feet 
of  cats  are  armed  with  very  strong,  hooked,  subcom¬ 
pressed,  sharp  claws,  which  are  preserved  from  being 
blunted  by  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  phalanges. 
For  this  purpose  the  claw-joint  of  each  toe  is  drawn 
back  by  ligaments  attached  to  the  penultimate  joint, 
until  it  assumes  a  perpendicular  position,  when  theclaw 
which  it  supports  is  completely  retracted  within  a  sort 
of  sheath,  and  is  entirely  concealed  by  the  fur.  When, 
however,  the  animal  springs  upon  its  prey,  the  tendons 
of  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  toes,  overcoming  the 
elasticity  of  the  retractile  ligaments,  push  forward  the 
claws,  and  they  are  ready  to  be  buried  in  the  flesh  of  the 
victim.  The  lower  surface  of  the  foot  is  lurnished  with 
thick  ball-like  pads  of  the  epidermis,  upon  which  the  ani¬ 
mal  walks;  this  gives  them  the  noiseless  tread  peculiar 
to  this  family.  It  will  be  seen,  on  reference  to  any  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  cat  tribe,  that  their  mode  of  walking  is  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  man,  monkeys,  or  bats.  The  weight 
of  the  body  rests  only  on  the  toes,  and  not  on  the  entire 
foot.  This  manner  of  walking  is  termed  “  digitigrade,” 
from  the  Lat.  digitus,  a  finger,  and  gradus,  a  step.  Cats 
hunt  in  the  gloom,  and,  consequently,  while  escaping 
observation,  require  every  ray  of  light  that  can  be  made 
available.  (See  Cat.)  The  pupil  is  a  long, vertical  fissure ; 
but  this  only  obtains  among  the  smaller  genera  ;  in  all 
the  F.  above  the  ocelot  in  size,  the  pupil  assumes  again 
the  rounded  form.  On  the  top  of  the  skull  there  runs 
a  tolerably  high  bony  crest,  which  reaches  its  greatest 
elevation  at  the  very  back  of  the  head.  This  bone  ridge 
is  intended  for  the  attachment  of  the  powerful  muscles 
which  raise  the  head  and  enable  the  animal  to  perform 
its  prodigious  feats  of  strength.  The  first  two  vertebrae 
partake  of  a  similar  enlargement  to  that  which  has 
already  been  observed  on  the  back  of  the  skull.  The 
vertebra  which  is  nearest  to  the  head,  and  is  called  the 
“atlas,”  is  broad  and  strong,  and  spreads  laterally; 
while  the  second,  or  “  axis,”  is  long,  and  is  developed  up¬ 
wards  into  a  very  powerful  crest.  The  ribs  are  beautifully 
formed,  and  placed  rather  widely  apart,  giving  plenty 
of  room  for  the  heart  and  lungs  to  perform  their  duties 
effectually.  The  vertebra;  that  fill  the  space  between 
the  ribs  and  the  hip-bones  are  very  large,  and  so  ex¬ 
quisitely  jointed  together  that  they  unite  a  graceful 
flexibility  of  movement  with  great  muscular  power. 
With  regard  to  the  digestive  organs  of  the  F.,  the  sali¬ 
vary  glands  are  small,  as  might  be  expected  when  it 
can  hardly  be  said  that  mastication  is  exercised.  In  the 
case  of  the  lion,  the  stomach  is  divided,  by  a  slight  con¬ 
traction  in  its  middle,  into  two  portions.  As  in  most  of 
the  family,  its  muscular  ooats  are  very  strong.  In  the 
carnivora,  the  stomach,  which  is  of  a  cylindrical  form, 
has  no  culs-de-sac ;  the  oesophagus  opens  at  its  anterior 
extremity,  and  the  intestine  commences  from  the  pos¬ 
terior;  so  that  everything  favors  a  quick  passage  of  the 
food,  which  receives  no  mastication,  and  is  retaiued  a 
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very  short  time  in  the  stomach.  The  intestine  has  no 
valves,  is  small  in  diameter,  but  muscular,  and  the  whole 
canal,  when  compared  with  the  length  of  the  body,  is 
extremely  short,  being  as  3  or  5  to  1.  In  the  domestic 


Fig.  998.  —  the  puma,  or  American  panther. 


( Felis  concolor.) 

cat  they  are  5  to  one;  but  in  the  wild  cat  only  as  3  to  1. 
The  F  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world  except  Aus¬ 
tralia,  but  principally  in  the  warmer  regions,  where 
alone  the  larger  species  are  met  with. 

Fe'line,  a.  [Yr.felin,  bat.  felinus,  from  felis,  a  cat.] 
Like  a  cat;  pertaining  to  the  cat  tribe;  as, feline  ra¬ 
pacity. 

Felipe,  (Sail.)  See  San  Felipe. 

Fe'lis,  n.  [bat.,  a  cat.]  (Zool.)  The  true  Cat,  a  gen.  of 
ferocious  animals,  family  Felidte.  The  species  are  de¬ 
scribed  separately  under  Cat,  Leopard,  biON,  Ocelot, 
Panther,  Tiger,  and  Yaguaroxdi. 

Pe  l i  x .  Claudius  or  Antonius,  a  Roman  procurator  of 
Judea,  before  whom  Paul  so  “reasoned  of  righteousness, 
temperance,  and  judgment  to  come,”  that  he  trembled, 
saying,  “Go  thy  way  for  this  time:  when  I  have  a  con-J 
venient  season  I  will  call  for  thee.”  —  Felix  rose  from  I 
slavery,  having  been  manumitted  by  Claudius  Caesar,  j 
To  what  qualifications  he  was  indebted  for  his  advance¬ 
ment  may  be  surmised  from  the  historian  Suetonius, 
calling  him  “the  husband  of  three  queens  or  royal 
ladies.”  His  rule  in  Judea,  notwithstanding  its  severity, 
or  rather  in  consequence  of  it,  was  marked  by  constant 
disorders  and  disaffection ;  and,  but  for  the  interest  of 
his  brother  (the  notorious  freedman  Pallas)  with  Nero, 
the  charges  carried  up  against  him  to  Rome  would  have 
been  his  ruin.  Drusilla,  "the  Jewess,”  his  second  wife, 
had  been  seduced  by  him  from  her  husband  Azizus, 
king  of  Emesa.  Tacitus  paints  Felix  in  the  darkest 
colors,  — a  character  confirmed  by  what  is  related  of  him 
in  the  New  Testament,  that  he  had  expected  a  bribe 
from  Paul,  and  that,  disappointed  in  this,  he  left  him 
bound,"  to  show  the  Jews  a  pleasure." — Acisxxiii.,  xxiv. 

Felix  I.,  pope  and  saint,  succeeded  Dionysius,  269.  lie 
suffered  martyrdom  in  the  persecution  of  Aurelian 

Felix  II..  occupied  the  pontifical  see  during  the  banish¬ 
ment  of  biberius,  355.  In  reply  to  a  proposition  for  the 
recall  of  biberius,  it  was  proposed  by  the  emperor  Con- 
stantius  that  biberius  and  Felix  should  reign  conjointly; 
but  the  people  exclaimed,  “One  God,  one  Christ,  and 
one  bishop  !  ”  Felix  was  exiled  in  358,  but  became  pope 
again  the  same  year,  and  died  in  359. 

Felix  III.,  succeeded  Simplicius  in  483.  lie  had  a  violent 
dispute  with  the  emperor  Zeno  in  behalf  of  the  Western 
church,  and  died  in  492. 

Felix  IV.,  a  native  of  Benevento,  ascended  the  chair  after 
John  I.,  in  526.  He  governed  the  church  with  zeal  and 
piety,  and  died  in  530.  He  introduced  extreme  unction. 

Fe'lix,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Grundy  co. 

Fe'lix,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Grundy  co. 

Fe'lix.  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Moniteau  co.,  abt.  38 
m.  W.  of  Jefferson  city. 

Fe'lix  Har'bor,  of  Boothia,  in  British  N.  America. 
See  Boothia  Felix. 

Fell,  a.  [A.  S .felle;  O.  Fr.  fel,  from  fal,  feale,  bad, 
wicked,. fala,  a  grudge;  allied  to  bat.  fallere,  and  Gr. 
sphallein,  to  deceive.]  Cruel ;  barbarous  ;  inhuman  ; 
savage ;  ravenous ;  bloody. 

“  The  keen  hyena,  fellest  of  th e  fell." —  Thomson. 

Fell,  n.  [A.  S  .fell;  Ger  ..fell;  Icel.  vildr  ;  doth,  fill ; 
allied  to  bat. ptllis,  a  skin.]  The  skin  or  hide  of  abeast; 
— used  mostly  in  composition ;  as,  a  fell- monger,  one 
who  deals  in  hides  or  skins. 

Fell.  n.  [Icel.  fell,  hill,  fi all,  mountain;  Sw.  fyiill,  a 
ridge  of  mountains ;  Ger.  fels,  a  rock,  allied  to  Gr.  phella, 
a  stone.]  A  stony  or  barren  hill. 

Fell,  n.  [From  fell,  pp.  of  fall.]  The  last  weft  of 
thread  that  terminates  a  piece  of  cloth  in  weaving. 

Fell,  v.  a.  [A.  S.fellan,  fyllan,  v.  causative  from  feal- 
lan,  to  fall ;  dev.  fallen.]  To  knock  down:  to  bring  to 
the  ground ;  to  cause  to  fall ;  as,  to  fell  an  ox.  —  To  hew 
down;  to  cut  down;  as,  to  fell  timber.  —  To  hem  or 
baste  in  sewing  a  seam. 

Fell'ahle,  a.  Capable  of  being  prostrated,  or  hewn 
down. 

Fellahs,  n.  pi.  [Ar.,  poor.]  The  people  in  Egypt  who 
live  in  villages  and  cultivate  the  soil.  They  are  the  most 
ancient  race  in  that  country,  and  are  generally  believed 
to  be  the  descendants  of  the  old  Egyptians,  their  physi¬ 
ognomy  resembling  that  which  is  found  on  the  ancient 
sculptures.  They  are  a  patient  and  laborious  popula¬ 
tion,  but  are  heavily  taxed,  and  subjected  to  great  hard¬ 
ships.  They  form  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  of 
that  country.  —  See  Egypt. 

Fell'er,  n.  Oue  wh«  knocks  or  hews  down. 


Fell-llio n'ger,  n.  [See  Fell.]  A  dealer  in  sheepskins  ; 
one  who  separates  the  wool  from  the  hide. 

Fell'ness,  re.  [See  Fell,  cruel.]  Cruelty;  barbarity; 
rage. 

Fel'Ior,  re.  See  Felly. 

Fellow,  n.  [A.  S.felaw,  from  fylgan,  to  follow  ;  Icel. 
felagi,  a  partnership  in  goods,  from  ft,  money,  and  lag, 
a  compact.]  A  companion  with  whom  we  consort ;  one 
united  in  the  same  affair ;  an  associate ;  a  sharer ;  as, 
"  each  on  his  fellow  for  assistance  calls.”  ( Dryden .) — 
One  of  the  same  kind;  a  thing  suited  to  another;  one 
of  a  pair;  a  thing  like  or  equal  to  another;  as,  "this 
knave  hath  not  bis  fellow  F  ( Shaks .) — An  ignoble,  mean, 
ill-bred,  or  worthless  man. 

“  Worth  makes  the  man,  the  want  of  it  the  fellow."  —  Shake. 

— A  familiar  appellation,  usually  of  contempt;  as,  "now, 
fellows,  to  your  work.”  —  A  member  of  an  English  col¬ 
lege,  or  other  incorporated  society,  sharing  in  its  reve¬ 
nues.  —  A  trustee  of  a  college.  ( U.  S.) 

— In  composition  it  indicates  association  for  a  purpose,  or 
equality;  as,  our/elloic-members,  my/el/oic-citizens. 

Fellow -com 'mono r„  n.  At  an  English  university, 
one  who  has  the  same  right  of  commons  with  the  Fel¬ 
lows  ;  a  student  who  dines  with  the  Fellows. 

Fel'low-ereat'lire,  n.  Oue  made  by  the  same  creator. 

Fel'low-heir,  n.  A  co-heir;  a  joint-heir;  one  en¬ 
titled  to  the  same  inheritance. 

Fel'lowless,  a.  Matchless;  peerless;  without  equal. 

Fel'lowmen,  n.pl.  Men  partaking  of  the  same  com¬ 
mon  nature. 

Fellowship,  n.  Partnership;  mutual  association  of 
persons  for  their  joint  interest. —  Familiar  intercourse: 
mutual  association  of  persons  on  equal  and  friendly 
terms ;  companionship.  —  State  of  being  together  ;  con¬ 
federation;  as,  the  fellowship  of  States. 

( Arith .)  A  rule  of  considerable  use  in  balancing  ac¬ 
counts  among  partners  in  trade.  Considered  as  an  arith¬ 
metical  process,  it  is  simply  a  method  of  dividing  a  num¬ 
ber  into  parts  which  shall  have  given  proportions  to 
each  other.  Fellowship  is  either  simple  or  compound. 
To  simple  fellowship  belongs  a  question  of  this  sort: 
“  A  contribution  of  $20,000  is  levied  on  three  towns,  and 
each  is  required  to  pay  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants.  Now  the  first  contains  2,000  inhabitants, 
the  second  3,000,  and  the  third  5,000;  what  sum  must 
each  contribute  ?”  This  question  is  obviously  the  same 
as  if  it  had  been  required  to  divide  the  number  20,000 
into  three  parts,  having  the  ratios  of  2,  3,  and  5,  which 
is  done  by  dividing  20,000  by  the  sum  of  2,  3,  and  5,  that 
is  by  10,  and  multiplying  the  quotient  by  each  of  those 
numbers  separately;  the  several  results  are  the  sums 
required.  —  Compound  F.  is  when  the  parts  into  which 
the  given  number  is  to  be  distributed  are  proportional 
to  more  than  one  set  of  numbers.  This  is  usually  called 
F.  with  time,  because  in  distributing  the  profits  of  a 
mercantile  transaction  carried  on  by  several  partners, 
the  share  of  each  must  be  proportional,  both  to  the 
amount  of  the  capital  which  he  contributed  and  to  the 
time  during  which  it  was  employed.  It  must  therefore 
be  proportional  to  the  product  of  these  two. 

Fellowship,  v.  a.  To  admit  to  fellowship. 

Fellowship,  in  New  Jersey,  a  P.  O.  of  Burlington  co. 

Fel'lowsville,  in  West  Fa.,  a  post-village  of  Preston  co. 

Felly,  adv.  [From  fell.  See  Supra.]  Cruelly;  fiercely; 
barbarously. 

Felly.  or  Fel'loe,  n.  [A.  S.  felg,felge,  or  fealga  ;  Dan. 
felg;  tier,  felge,  a  bending  or  turning;  allied  to  Lat. 
volvere,  to  turn,  and  Sans,  para,  to  turn  around.]  One 
of  the  circular  pieces  of  wood,  which,  being  joined  to¬ 
gether,  form  the  circular  rim  of  a  cart  or  carriage  wheel. 

Felo-de-se',  n.  [Lat.]  (Law.)  A  felon  of  himself ;  a 
self-murderer;  one  who,  by  premeditation,  puts  an  end 
to  his  life ;  one  who  loses  his  life,  while  engaged  in  the 
commission  of  an  unlawful  act.  As  the  offender  is  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  human  law,  he  cannot  be  punished. 

Fel'on,  n.  [Vr.filon;  felo,  fello;  A. 8.  fel,  cruel.  See) 
Fell,  a.]  A  cruel,  bloodthirsty,  and  wicked  person  ;  one 
who  has  been  guilty  of  a  capital  crime. 

(Med.)  A  whitlow  ;  an  inflammation  in  the  joints  of 
the  fingers,  or  toes. 

— a.  Malignant;  malicious;  disloyal;  issuing  from  a  de¬ 
praved  heart;  as,  with  felon  intent. 

Felo'nious,  a.  Wicked;  traitorous;  malignant;  vil- 
lanous ;  perfidious  ;  destructive ;  proceeding  from  a  cor¬ 
rupt  heart;  as,  “  a  felonious  thief.”  —  Shahs. 

Felo  niously,  adv.  (Laiv.)  In  a  felonious  manner. 
This  word  is  necessarily  used  in  all  indictments  for  felo¬ 
nies,  to  describe  the  manner  and  intent. 

Felo'niousness,  re.  Wickedness  of  heart:  perfidi¬ 
ousness  ;  villany. 

Fel'on py,  n.  The  whole  body  of  culprits  convicted  of 
capital  crimes.  —  The  convicts  who  remain  in  the  penal 
colonies,  after  expiration  of  sentence.  (England.) 

Fel'ony,  n.  (Law.)  F.  in  its  general  sense  comprises 
every  species  of  crime  that  occasioned,  at  common  law, 
the  forfeiture  of  lands  and  goods.  This  commonly  was 
accessory  to  those  crimes  for  which  capital  punishment 
either  is,  or  was,  liable  to  be  inflicted.  Hence,  all  of¬ 
fences  now  capital  are  in  some  degree  or  other  felony, 
as  well  as  many  others  that  are  not  capital,  as  suicide, 
homicide,  larceny,  &c.,  all  of  which  are,  strictly  speaking, 
felonies,  as  they  subjected  the  committers  of  them  to 
forfeitures.  The  most  probable  derivation  of  the  word 
is  from  the  Teutonic  or  German  fee.  fief,  or  feud,  and 
lion,  price  or  value ;  felony  being  thus  the  pretium,  feudi 
the  consideration  for  which  a  man  gives  up  his  fief.  — 
In  the  U.  States  the  word  has  no  clearly  defined  mean¬ 
ing  at  common  law,  but  includes  offences  of  considerable 
gravity.  It  is,  however,  clearly  and  fully  defined  by 
statute  in  many  of  the  States. 

Fel'site,  re.  (Min.)  Compact  feldspar.  See  Albite. 


Felsobanyte,  n.  (Min.)  A  hydrous  sulphate  o/  alu¬ 
mina,  Irom  Kapnik,  Hungary.  Hard.  15  ;  sp.  gr.  2a33. 
Lustre,  pearly ;  color,  snow-white ;  surface,  often  yellow¬ 
ish.  Comp.  Sulph.  acid  17‘2 ;  alumina  44  T ;  water  38'7. 

Fel  spar,  re.  (Min.)  Same  as  Feldspar,  q.  v. 

Felt,,  imp.  and  pp.  from  Feel,  q.  v. 

Felt,  re.  [A.  S.  felt ;  Ger  .file,  wool  wrought  together; 
0-  Fr.  f eultre  ;  Fr.  feutre ;  Lat.  filtrum,  allied  to  Lat. 
plicare,  to  fold,  and  Gr.  pilos,  wool  or  hair  wrought  into 
stuff’.]  (Manuf.)  The  material  formed  by  uniting  and 
compressing  fibres  of  wool,  fur,  and  other  substances 
fit  for  the  purpose,  into  a  compact  body,  by  what  is 
termed  the  felting  process.  This  consists  in  mixing  the 
fibres  of  the  materials  employed  until  they  become  in¬ 
terlaced  or  matted  together  in  the  form  of  a  soft,  loose 
cloth  or  sheet,  which  is  done  by  the  instrumentality  of 
carding- and  dofting-machines.  The  cloth  is  then  wound 
on  a  roller,  and  carried  to  the  felting-machine,  in  which 
the  fibres  are  combined  and  interlaced  still  more  closely 
by  the  action  of  heat  and  pressure,  until  the  loose  sub¬ 
stance  is  converted  into  a  close,  thick  material,  possessed 
of  great  strength  and  durability.  F.  of  a  fine  kind  is  used 
for  making  hats  (see  Hat);  and  a  coarser  description  is 
used  for  table-cloths  and  carpets.  A  stiff  rough  F.  is 
also  manufactured  for  making  roofing  for  sheds,  and 
coverings  for  hay-ricks  and  cornstacks,  as  well  as  supply¬ 
ing  a  lining  to  the  copper  sheathing  of  vessels ;  and  an¬ 
other  sort  for  covering  steam-boilers,  for  which  it  is  well 
adapted  on  account  of  its  properties  as  a  non-conductor 
of  heat.  The  last-named  material  is  made  of  the  waste 
woollen  cloths  used  in  paper-mills,  reduced  to  a  pulp,  and 
beaten  together  after  being  put  on  the  boiler  in  a  wet 
state.  It  is  then  allowed  to  dry,  when  it  becomes  stiff, 
solid,  and  utterly  impervious  to  heat.  All  the  other 
different  kinds  of  F.  are  made  by  amalgamating  the 
materials  by  the  agency  of  heat,  moisture,  and  pressure. 
Table-cloths  of  this  material  are  either  embossed,  hav¬ 
ing  a  raised  pattern  in  one  color  on  a  ground  of  another 
hue,  or  printed  in  a  variety  of  tints  and  designs.  Car¬ 
pets  of  F.  are  also  printed  in  colors.  In  addition  to 
being  inexpensive,  they  are  warm  and  comfortable,  the 
closeness  of  their  texture  preventing  draughts  of  air  from 
entering  an  apartment  through  crevices  in  the  floor¬ 
ing  ;  they  are  also  tolerably  durable,  but,  on  account  of 
the  pattern  being  printed  on  the  surface  of  the  fabric, 
the  colors  are  apt  to  fade  and  become  obliterated  by 
constant  wear.  Roofing- FI  is  rendered  water-proof  by 
being  soaked  with  a  preparation  of  tar  or  bitumen  ;  it  is 
cheap  and  much  used  for  roofs,  being  impervious  to  rain. 
To  preserve  it  from  danger  by  fire  and  from  the  effects 
of  the  weather  it  is  covered  with  coal-tar  and  a  layer 
of  sand  or  fine,  clean  gravel.  Felt  is  also  used  for  lining 
wooden  buildings  and  the  walls  of  rooms  that  are  affect¬ 
ed  by  damp.  It  is  further  used  for  water-tight  compart¬ 
ments  in  ships,  for  some  kinds  of  heavy  clothing,  for  lin¬ 
ing  coats  and  dresses,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  pur¬ 
poses.  Some  ascribe  the  invention  of  F.  to  St.  Clement, 
who  found  the  carded  wool,  placed  in  his  shoes  to  protect 
his  feet  while  on  a  pilgrimage,  worked  into  a  felt  by  the 
pressure  and  moisture;  by  others  it  is  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  the  Saracens,  who  used  it  as  a  covering 
for  their  tents,  and  introduced  into  Europe  at  the  time 
of  the  Crusades. 

Felt,  v.  a.  To  make  cloth,  or  stuff  of  wool,  by  fulling. 
— To  surround  with  felt ;  as,  to  felt  the  driving  axle  of 
a  mill. 

Felt'er,  v.  a.  [From  felt.]  To  clot  together  like  felt. 

Felt'-grain,  re.  The  grain  of  timber  transverse  to  the 
annular  rings. 

Felt'ing-,  re.  The  wool,  or  wool  and  fur,  from  which 
felt  is  made. —  The  cloth  itself  after  manufacture.  —  Act 
of  splitting  timber  transversely  to  the  annular  rings. 

Fel' ton.  in  Delaware,  a  post-village  of  Kent  co. 

Fel'toiisville,  in  Massachusetts,  a  village  of  Middle¬ 
sex  co.,  about  34  m.  W.N.W.  of  Boston. 

Fel'tre,  Henri  Jacques  Guillaume  Clarke,  Due  de,  a 
marshal  of  France,  b.  (of  an  Irish  family)  at  Landrecy, 
1765.  In  1781  he  entered  the  Military  School  at  Paris; 
in  1790  he  accompanied  the  French  embassy  to  London, 
and  was,  afterwards,  imprisoned  during  the  Revolution. 
He  was  subsequently  employed  by  Carnot;  and  the  Di¬ 
rectory,  in  1795,  appointed  him  general  of  division.  In 
1807  he  became  minister  of  war,  and  was  created  Due  de 
Feltre.  Though  indebted  to  Bonaparte  for  his  dukedom, 
he  contributed  towards  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
by  whom,  in  1816,  he  was  created  marshal  of  France. 
D.  1818. 

Feltre.  ( faiVtra ,)  (anc.  Feltria,)  a  partially  fortified 
town  of  N!  Italy,  prov.  Belluno,  on  a  hill  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  near  the  junction  of  theColmeda  with  the  Piave, 
16  m.  S.W. of  Belluno.  It  is  a  handsome  and  well-built 
place,  with  some  silk  manufactures,  and  the  centre  of 
an  extensive  trade  in  silk,  wine,  Ac.,  the  produce  of  the 
country  about.  Pop.  5,995. 

Fel'tre,  re.  A  kind  of 
cuirass  made  of  wool. 

Felts,  in  N.  Car.,  a 
P.  0.  of  Wilkes  co. 

Felt's  Mills,  in 
New  York,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Jefferson 
co.,  abt.  160  m.  N.W. 
of  Albany. 

Feluc'ca>  re.  [Span. 
faluca;  Ital  .feluca.] 

A  small  vessel  used 
chiefly  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  and  adja¬ 
cent  waters  for  coast¬ 
ing  voyages.  It  has 

a  low,  graceful,  and  Fig.  999.  —  felucca. 
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buoyant  hull,  with  a  high  stem  and  raking  stern,  three 
masts,  lateen  sails,  a  jib  set  on  a  -small  bowsprit,  and 
long,  powerful  oars  to  assist  their  progress  during  calms. 
Before  the  introduction  of  steam  they  were  often  used 
as  gunboats. 

Fcl'wort,  n.  (But.)  See  Swertia. 

Fe'male,  n.  [Vr. fimelle ;  Lat .feme} la,  dim.  of femina, 
a  woman.]  One  of  the  sex  that  conceives  and  brings  forth 
young;  as,  “male  and  female  of  each  living  thing.” 

Drgden. 

(Bot.)  The  plant  without  stamen,  but  bearing  the 
pistil,  which,  upon  impregnation  with  the  pollen  of  the 
staminated  flower,  becomes  productive. 

Fe'male,  o.  Noting  the  sex  which  produces  young; 
not  male.  —  Feminine;  characteristic  of  the  sex;  deli¬ 
cate;  effeminate;  destitute  of  manly  qualities. 

(Bot.)  Pistillate ;  having  no  stamens. 

Female  rhymes ,  are  double  rhymes,  so  called  because 
in  French,  from  which  the  term  is  taken,  they  end  in  e 
weak  or  feminine,  as, 

“  The  excess  of  heat  is  but  a  fable, 

The  torrid  zone  is  habitable."  —  Cowley. 

The  female  screw,  is  the  cavity  into  which  the  screw 
is  inserted. 

Fe'male  Flower,  n.  (Bot.)  A  flower  furnished  with 
pistils,  or  female  organs,  but  not  with  stamens,  or  male 
organs  of  production. 

Fe'niulist,  n.  One  who  dangles  after  women  :  a  gallant. 

Fe'malize,  ti.  a.  To  effeminate ;  to  render  feminine; 
to  make  unmanly. 

Feme-cov'ert,  n.  [0.  Fr.  feme,  a  woman,  covert,  pp. 
of  courier,  to  cover.]  (Law.)  Same  as  Covert-baron,  q.  v. 

Fem'erell,  n.  An  opening  in  a  roof  for  the  escape  of 
smoke,  or  for  purposes  of  ventilation. 

Feme-sole',  ».  [0.  Fr.  sole,  single.]  (Law.)  A  single 
or  unmarried  woman. 

Femgericlite,  Fehmgerichte,  or  Vehmgerichte, 
( faim-ge-rilc'ta ,)  n.  pi.  [0.  Ger.  Fern,  punishment,  and 
Gericht,  court  of  justice.]  The  name  of  celebrated  secret 
tribunals  which  existed  in  Westphalia,  and  possessed 
immense  power  and  influence  in  the  14th  and  15th  cen¬ 
turies.  They  are  said  by  some  to  have  been  originated 
by  Charlemagne,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  they  were 
relics  of  the  ancient  German  courts  of  justice,  which  con¬ 
tinued  to  exist  in  Westphalia  after  they  had  ceased  in 
other  parts  of  Germany.  The  F.  first  came  into  notice 
after  the  deposition  and  outlawry  of  the  Emperor  Henry 
the  Lion,  when  all  law  and  justice  seemed  to  Lie  set  at 
defiance,  and  anarchy  everywhere  prevailed.  In  such 
circumstances  the  secret  tribunals  took  upon  themselves 
the  protection  of  the  innocent  and  defenceless,  and  in¬ 
spired  with  salutary  terror  those  whom  nothing  else 
would  keep  in  check.  These  tribunals  soon  acquired 
great  power,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  whole  of 
Germany,  though  their  principal  seat  still  continued  to 
be  Westphalia,  the  red  land,  as  it  was  called,  probably 
on  account  of  its  clayey  soil.  The  secrecy  with  which 
they  carried  on  their  operations,  and  the  power  they 
manifested  in  carrying  out  their  sentences,  rendered 
them  the  terror  of  all  Germany,  and  princes  and  nobles 
eagerly  sought  admission  into  their  society.  Their  num¬ 
ber  is  said  at  one  time  to  have  amounted  to  100,000. 
Though  originally  established  for  tho  support  of  right 
and  justice,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  afterwards 
were  frequently  made  use  of  to  carry  out  party  feelings. 
Any  one  who  had  a  complaint  against  his  neighbor, 
which  could  not  be  sustained  before  the  ordinary  judges, 
betook  himself  to  the  Fehmgericht.  From  the  secrecy 
in  which  they  were  involved,  little  is  known  regarding 
their  internal  organization.  The  members  were  called 
the  Wissende,  or  the  knowing  ones ;  and,  before  being 
admitted,  they  must  be  of  blameless  life,  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  take  a  terrible  oath,  “to  support  the  holy 
Fehm,  and  to  conceal  it  from  wife  and  child,  from  father 
and  mother,  from  sister  and  brother,  from  fireand  wind, 
from  all  that  the  sun  shines  upon  or  the  rain  wets,  from 
all  that  is  between  heaven  and  earth.”  From  among 
the  Wissende  the  Freischoffen  (free  justices)  were  elect¬ 
ed,  who  were  the  assessors  of  the  court  and  executors  of 
its  sentences.  The  president  of  the  court  was  called  the 
Freigraf  (free  count).  The  general  superintendence  of 
the  whole  of  the  tribunals  was  in  the  hands  of  the  lord 
of  the  laud,  who,  in  Westphalia,  was  the  archbishop  of 
Cologne.  The  chief  superintendence,  however,  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  emperor,  who  was  usually,  on  his  coro¬ 
nation  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  admitted  a  member  of  the  so¬ 
ciety.  The  court  of  a  Freigraf  was  called  a  Fi  elding,  and 
the  place  where  it  was  held  a  FreistiM.  The  members 
had  certain  signs  and  watchwords,  by  which  they  were 
able  to  recognize  each  other,  and  which  were  concealed 
from  the  uninitiated.  Their  courts  were  either  open  or 
secret;  the  former  were  held  by  day  in  the  open  air,  the 
latter  by  night  in  a  forest,  or  in  concealed  and  subter¬ 
ranean  places.  The  process  of  trial,  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  judgment,  were  different  in  the  two  cases; 
the  former  decided  in  all  civil  causes,  the  latter  took 
cognizance  of  such  as  had  been  unable  to  defend  them¬ 
selves  sufficiently  before  the  open  courts,  as  well  as  such 
as  were  accused  of  heresy,  sorcery,  rape,  theft,  robbery, 
or  murder.  The  accusation  was  made  by  one  of  the 
Freischoffen,  who,  without  further  proof,  declared,  upon 
oath,  that  the  accused  had  been  guilty  of  the  crime.  The 
accused  was  then  thrice  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
secret  tribunal,  and  the  citation  was  secretly  affixed  to 
the  door  of  his  dwelling,  or  some  neighboring  place,  the 
name  of  his  accuser  being  concealed.  The  citation  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  accused  was  to  meet  the  Wissenden  at  a 
certain  hour  and  place,  and  to  be  conducted  by  them 
before  the  tribunal.  Here  by  an  oath  the  accused  might 
clear  himself ;  but  the  accuser  might  also  oppose  it  with 
his  oath  and  the  oaths  of  witnesses.  If  the  accused  could  | 


now  bring  forward  six  witnesses  in  his  favor,  the  accuser 
might  strengthen  his  oath  with  fourteen  witnesses;  and 
sentence  of  acquittal  did  not  necessarily  follow  until  the 
accused  had  supported  his  case  with  the  oaths  of  twenty- 
one  witnesses.  The  judges  were  all  armed,  and  dressed 
in  black  gowns,  with  a  cowl  that  covered  their  faces 
like  a  mask.  The  condemned,  as  well  as  those  who  did 
not  obey  the  summons,  were  then  given  over  to  the 
Freischoffen.  The  first  Freischbffe  who  met  him  was 
bound  to  hang  him  on  a  tree ;  and  if  he  made  any  re¬ 
sistance,  it  was  lawful  to  put  him  to  death  in  any  other 
way;  and  a  knife  was  left  by  the  corpse,  to  indicate  that 
it  was  a  punishment  inflicted  by  one  of  the  Freischoffen. 
The  punishment,  however,  was  rarely  inflicted  on  those 
who  readily  appeared,  the  judges  being  satisfied  with 
cautioning  the  offender  to  redress  the  wrong  he  had 
been  guilty  of.  At  length  a  great  outcry  was  raised 
against  these  courts,  and  in  1461  various  princes  and 
cities  of  Germany,  as  well  as  the  Swiss  Confederates, 
united  in  a  league  to  resist  the  free  judges, and  to  require 
that  the  trial  of  accused  persons  should  take  place  in 
open  day.  Their  influence,  however,  was  not  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed  until  the  public  peace  was  established  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  an  amended  form  of  trial  and  penal  judicature 
introduced.  Goethe,  in  his  Gdtz  von  Berlichingen,  has 
given  an  account  of  the  workings  of  these  secret  tribu¬ 
nals;  but  the  best  historical  account  of  them  is  by  Paul 
AVigaud,  Das  Fehmgericht  Westfalens,  Hamm.,  1825. 

Feiu'inal,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  woman,  or  to  the  female 
sex. 

Femmal'ity,  n.  Female  nature. 

Femine'ity,  v.  Quality  or  nature  of  tho  female  sex. 

IVmi  n  i  ii  »•.  a.  [Fr.  fCminin,  feminine ;  hat.  femininus, 
from  femina,  a  woman.]  Pertaining  to  women,  —  the 
opposite  of  masculine.  —  Soft;  tender;  delicate;  effemi¬ 
nate  ;  destitute  of  the  manly  qualities. 

“  Her  form  more  soft  and  feminine." — Milton. 

Feminine  gender.  See  Gender. 

Fem  ininely,  adv.  In  a  manner  peculiar  to  a  woman. 

JFem'inineiicss,  n.  Quality  of  being  like  a  woman. 

Femme  Osage,  (fem-o'saj,)  in  Missouri,  a  post-village 
of  St.  Charles  co.,  abt.  45  in.  W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Fem  ora  I,  a.  [Fr.  femoral;  Lat .femoralis,  from  femur, 
the  thigh.]  Belonging  to  the  thigh;  as,  the  femoral  ar¬ 
tery,  the  femoral  vein. 

Fe'mur,  n.;  pi.  Femora.  [Lat.,  the  thigh.]  (Anat.)  Os 
femoris,  the  first  bone  of  the  leg  or  pelvic  extremity. 
See  Thigh,  and  Leg. —  The  first  joint  of  the  leg  of  an  in¬ 
sect,  which  is  long,  and  usually  compressed. 

(Arch.)  The  interstitial  space  between  the  channels 
of  the  triglyphs  in  the  Doric  order.  These  femora  are 
sometimes  called  the  legs  of  the  triglyplis. 

Fen,  n.  [A.  S  .fen,  fain;  Ger  .fame;  Icel./en,  allied  to 
Vr.fange ;  L.  Lat .phanus;  Sansk .panlca,  mud;  W.  fynn, 
to  abound.]  Muddy  land;  land  partially  or  entirely 
covered  with  water,  but  producing  sedge,  coarse  grass, 
and  other  aquatic  plants;  boggy  land;  a  moor;  a  marsh; 
a  bog;  aswamp  where  water  stagnates.  —  Used  frequent¬ 
ly  in  compound  words,  as /<w-fowl,/«n-land. 

Fen'-bei'ry.  n.  A  species  of  blackberry. 

Fence,  n.  [From /end.  Obs.  Lat.  fendere,  fensus.  See 
Defend.]  That  which  guards,  protects,  or  defends ;  a 
security  ;  a  cover;  a  shield ;  as,  “  there ’s  nominee  against-' 
inundations.” — Inclosure;  mound;  hedge;  fortified 
boundary;  anything  to  restrain  entrance  or  approach. 
—  Skill  in  the  arts  of  manual  defence ;  especially  applied 
to  skill  and  readiness  with  the  sword;  hence,  defence  in 
argument;  quickness  at  repartee.  —  A  man  who  receives 
knowingly  stolen  goods;  the  place  where  such  goods  are 
kept.  (Cant.) 

To  he  on  the.  fence,  is  said  of  a  person  who  has  not  com¬ 
mitted  himself  to  either  political  party  on  any  matter  or 
question. 

Fence,  v.  a.  To  defend;  to  guard;  to  inclose  with  a 
wall  or  anything  that  preveuts  the  entrance  or  escape 
of  cattle;  to  secure  by  an  inclosure;  as,  “a  sheep-cote 
fenced  about  with  olive-trees.”  —  Shahs. 

To  give  security  to;  to  fend  off  danger  from;  as,  “to 
v fence  my  ear  against  thy  sorceries.”  —  Milton. 

Fence,  v.  n.  To  practise  the  art  of  fencing;  to  fight  and 
defend  by  giving  and  avoiding  blows  and  thrusts. 

“He  will  fence  with  his  own  shadow." — Shake. 

To  raise  a  fence;  to  act  on  the  defensive;  to  guard 
against;  to  make  secure ;  to  avoid  danger;  as,  to  fence 
a  field,  to  fence  a  question,  &o. 

11  Vico  ...  is  in  the  first  place  to  be  fenced  against." — Locke. 

Fence'less,  a.  Without  a  fence ;  exposed. 
Fence'-nionth,  n.  (Law.)  The  month  during  which, 
in  England,  hunting  in  any  forest  is  prohibited. 

Fen'cer,  n.  One  who  fences ;  one  who  teaches  or  prac¬ 
tises  the  art  of  fencing  or  sword-play. 

“  Cunning  fencers  suffer  heat  to  lire. "—Herbert. 

Fence'-roof,  n.  A  defensive  covering. 

Fen'cible,  a.  That  may  be  defended ;  capable  of  defence. 

— n.  pi.  (Mil.)  Soldiers  enlisted  for  the  defence  of  a  state 
or  country,  but  without  liability  to  be  sent  abroad. 

Fenc'ins',  «•  The  art  of  using  skilfully,  in  attack  or 
self-defence,  a  sword,  rapier,  or  bayonet;  but  usually 
taken  to  mean  address  in  the  use  of  the  second  of  these 
weapons.  In  the  school  of  fence  the  foil  is  wielded.  The 
foil  is  a  circular  or  quadrangular  rod  or  blade  of  pliable, 
highly  tempered  steel,  blunted  and  covered  with  leather 
at  the  point,  so  as  to  prevent  accidents  in  its  practice, 
from  its  nature,  the  foil  can  only  be  employed  in  thrust¬ 
ing,  and,  being  edgeless,  it  can  be  handled  without  lia¬ 
bility  to  cutting  wounds.  In  length  it  varies  between 
31  and  38  inches,  and,  for  the  purposes  of  the  art,  it  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  —  the  forte,  which  occupies  the 
half  of  the  blade  ending  with  the  hilt,  and  the  faille, 
which  occupies  the  other  half  terminating  with  the  but¬ 


ton.  During  the  pastime,  the  fencers  wear  a  strong  wire 
mask  upon  their  faces  as  a  defence  against  accidental 
thrusts,  &c.  F.  was  cultivated  by  the  ancients;  the  Ho¬ 
man  gladiators  instructed  thesoldiery  of  that  period ;  but 
as  their  weapons  differed  so  materially  from  those  of  the 
present  day,  and  as  they  defended  themselves  by  shields 
and  armor,  their  methods  were  infinitely  less  compli¬ 
cated  and  efficient  than  those  of  the  present  day.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  period  comprised  within  the  Middle  Ages,  F.  be¬ 
came  greatly  neglected,  and  this  was  owing  most  likely 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  great  improvement  in  the 
armor  worn  by  knights  in  battle;  from  which  circum¬ 
stance  battle-axes  and  other  ponderous  weapons  of  of¬ 
fence  were  substituted  for  the  sword.  When  metal  cas¬ 
ing  became  somewhat,  if  not  altogether  disused,  F.  came 
once  more  into  vogue;  aud  as  all  gentlemen  wore  swords, 
and  quarrels  were  matters  easily  got  up,  it  was  absolute¬ 
ly  necessary  that  all  should  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
“fence.”  The  peculiar  state  of  society  in  Italy  made 
this  even  more  needed  than  in  any  other  country,  and  it 
followed  that  the  Italians  became  the  best  fencers  in 
Europe.  Spain  next  found  the  art  necessary,  and  soon 
France,  in  which  latter  country  it  created  such  a  favor¬ 
able  impression  that  a  school  was  established  for  its 
prosecution,  and  new  improvements  were  found  out 
every  day  in  the  science.  The  early  Italian  and  Spanish 
schools  taught  the  management  of  the  sword,  aided,  gen¬ 
erally,  by  the  dagger  or  the  mantlet;  the  shifting  of  the 
position  of  the  fencer  was  also  necessary  to  avoid  attack. 
But  since  the  habit  of  wearing  the  dagger  and  mantlet 
has  been  abandoned,  and  the  velocity  of  attack  and  de¬ 
fence  become  so  great,  instruction  in  F.  has  been  strictly 
limited  to  the  foil,  and  shifting  position  would  be  fatal 
to  one  engaged.  In  F.  there  are  three  openings  or  en¬ 
trances, —  the  inside,  comprising  the  whole  breast  from 
shoulder  to  shoulder ;  the  outside,  which  can  be  attacked 
by  all  the  thrusts  made  above  the  wrist  on  the  outside 
of  the  sword ;  and,  finally,  low  ports,  which  embraces  the 
armpits  to  the  hips.  In  a  work  of  this  description  it 
would  be  impossible  to  give  all  the  different  attacks  and 
defences;  the  following,  however,  are  the  principal:  1. 
The  carte  is  a  guard  which  is  shown  by  turning  the  wrist 
with  the  nails  upwards,  and  the  hand  in  a  line  with  the 
lower  part  of  your  breast,  tho  arm  somewhat  bent,  the 
elbow  inclining  a  little  to  the  outside,  and  the  point  of 
your  foil  directed  towards  the  upper  part  of  your  adver¬ 
sary’s  breast  at  an  angle  of  about  15°.  The  thrust,  lunge, 
or  longe,  is  an  attack.  When  at  the  guard  in  carte  (as 
just  shown),  straighten  the  arm,  raising  your  wrist 
above  your  head,  keeping  the  point  of  your  foil  still 
pointing  to  your  adversary’s  breast,  and  then  thrust  out 
first  the  wrist  and  then  the  whole  body  by  a  “lunge  ”  of 
the  right  foot  some  two  feet  from  the  guard;  your  left 
foot  remaining  firm  all  the  time.  The  parade  is  formed 
by  moving  your  sword  over  from  your  guard,  when  re¬ 
ceived,  obliquely  downward  to  the  right  about  6  inches, 
and  opposing  the  inside  of  your  foil  to  your  adversary’s 
blade.  The  seconds  is  shown  by  holding  your  nails  and 
wrists  downwards,  hand  opposed  outwards ;  and  the  blade 
should  form  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  ground,  pointed 
low.  Feints  consist  in  threatening  an  attack  on  one  side 
of  your  foil  and  executing  it  on  the  other.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  these,  and  the  best  defence  is  the  half- 
circle  parade,  which  is  done  by  straightening  your  arm 
with  your  wrist  on  a  line  with  your  shoulder,  and  by  a 
quick  motion  of  your  wrist  sweeping  the  point  of  your  foil 
from  right  to  left;  thus  covering  your  body  from  head  to 
knee,  and  obliging  your  adversary  once  more  to  come  to 
to  position.  The  cavalry  sword-exercise  is  but  another  in¬ 
stance  of  F.  applied  on  horseback,  and  the  bayonet-exer¬ 
cise,  in  point  of  fact,  may  be  regarded  in  the  same  light. 

(Agric.)  Material  employed  in  making  fences,  fof 
fields,  &c. 

— A  system  or  succession  of  fences,  as  of  a  railroad,  Ac. 

Fen'-cricket,  n.  (Zoiil.)  Same  as  Mole-cricket,  q.  v. 

Foii«l,  v.  a.  [Obs.  Lat.  fcmlo,  root  of  defendo.]  To  de¬ 
fend  ;  to  guard  ,  to  keep  off;  to  shut  out;  to  debar  from 
entrance  ;  —  sometimes  followed  by  off ;  as,  to  fend  off  a. 
boat  alongside. 

— v.  n.  To  act  on  the  defensive,  or  in  opposition ;  to  resist ; 
to  counteract ;  to  parry ;  to  shift  off  a  charge. 

Fender,  n.  That  which  defends  or  wards  off;  particu¬ 
larly  a  detachable  device  used  on  the  front  of  a  trolley 
car,  consisting  of  a  metal  frame-work,  with  rubber 
buffer,  springs,  and  a  net,  to  pick  up  and  remove 
obstacles  from  the  track;  also  a  frame-work  of  steel, 
brass,  or  iron  used  to  prevent  live  coals  from  an  open 
grate  from  rolling  forward  upon  a  hearth  or  floor. 

—pi.  (Naut.)  Pieces  of  old  rope,  or  billets  of  wood,  hung 
over  the  sides  of  ships  to  prevent  injury  or  chafing  from 
coutact  or  collision  with  other  ships  alongside. 

Fen'der-bolts,  n.  pi.  (Naut.)  Iron  pins  placed  in  the 
sides  of  ships,  to  protect  the  timbers. 

Fen'd«?r-|»iles,  n.pl.  Wooden  piles  driven  to  protect 
work  either  on  land  or  in  water. 

Fen'-duck,  n.  (Zoiil.)  A  common  name  for  a  wild 
duck,  as  a  shoveller,  that  lives  in  marshy  ground. 

F€n'<?lon,  Francois  de  Salignac  de  la  Motte,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Cambrai,  was  B.  in  1651,  at  the  chateau  de 
Fenelon,  in  Perigord,  of  a  family  illustrious  in  church 
and  state.  He  studied  at  Cahors  and  Paris,  where  he 
made  such  progress  in  the  most  difficult  studies,  that, in 
his  15th  year,  he  preached  with  great  applause.  At  the 
age  of  24,  F.  took  holy  orders,  and  commenced  his  regu¬ 
lar  ministerial  functions  in  the  parish  of  St.  Sulpice. 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  chief  of  a  mission  for  tho 
conversion  of  heretics  in  Saintonge  and  Aunis;  and  on 
his  return  he  became  known  to  the  public  as  a  writer, 
by  a  work,  Stir  le  Ministers,  des  Pasteurs,  and  a  treatise, 
De  V Education  des  Filles.  In  1689,  Louis  XIV.  in¬ 
trusted  to  him  the  education  of  his  grandsons,  the  dukes 
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of  Burgundy  Anjou,  and  Berri.  F.  was  successful  ini 
forming  the  mind  of  the  young  duke  of  Burgundy,  heir-j 
presumptive  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  sowed  the 
seeds  of  every  princely  virtue  in  his  heart ;  hut  his  | 
premature  death  blasted  the  pleasing  anticipations  en¬ 
tertained  respecting  him.  In  1694,  F.  was  created  arch-  j 
bishop  of  Cambrai ;  soon  after  which,  a  theological  dis¬ 
pute  with  Bossuet,  his  former  instructor,  respecting  the  j 
devotional  mysticism  of  the  celebrated  Madame  Guyon,  j 
whose  opinions  F.  favored,  terminated  in  his  condemna¬ 
tion  by  Pope  Innocent  XII.,  and  his  banishment  to  his 
diocese  by  Louis  XIV.  From  this  time  he  lived  in  his 
diocese,  sustaining  the  venerable  character  of  a  Christian 
philosopher,  and  scrupulously  performing  his  sacred 
duties.  His  works  in  the  departments  of  philosophy, 
theology,  and  the  belles-lettres,  have  immortalized  his  j 
name.  He  was  familiar  with  the  best  models  of  ancient 
and  modern  times,  and  his  mind  was  animated  by  a 
gentle  spirit  of  benevolence.  In  person  and  manners 
F.  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  men.  He  wrote 
many  excellent  works:  among  the  chief  of  which  may 
be  reckoned  his  Dialogues  of  the  Dead ,  Dialogues  on 
Eloquence ,  &c.  But  his  most  celebrated  production  is 
his  Adventures  of  Tdemachus ,  in  which  he  endeavored  to 
exhibit  a  model  for  the  education  of  a  prince;  and  more 
pure  and  elevated  maxims  were  never  woven  into  a  tale 
either  of  truth  or  fiction.  His  death  was  accelerated 
by  the  overturning  of  his  carriage,  which  brought  on  j 
a  fever,  and  the  amiable  and  virtuous  prelate  expired 
in  Jan.,  1715. 

Fen'elon.  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Stark  co.,  about  8  m. 
N.N.W.  of  Massillon. 

Fenelon  Falls,  a  post-village  of  Ontario,  co.  of  Vic- J 
toria,  about  16  m.  N.  of  Liudsav. 

Fenestel'la,  n.  [Lat.  dim.  of  fenestra,  window.]  ( Eccl .)  I 
The  niche  at  the  side  of  an  altar  containing  the  piscina,  j 
a  vessel  for  holding  water  to  wash  the  hands  of  the 
officiating  priest. 

(Arch.)  A  little  window. 

Fenes'tra,  n.  [Lat.,  a  window.]  Thenameof  two  aper¬ 
tures  in  the  stony  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  upper- 1 
tabling  to  the  internal  ear. —  See  Ear. 

Fenes'tra  1.  a.  [From  hut.  fenestra.)  A  window-blind 
or  casement  covered  with  cloth  or  paper  in  lieu  of  glass. 

— a.  [Lat .  fenestralis,  from  fenestra;  .  ffenestr.  an  open-j 

ing.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  window. 

Feiies'trate,  </.  [Lat .fenestratus.]  Having  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  perforated  with  large  holes,  —  generally 
applied  to  the  transparent  spots  observable  on  the 
wings  of  some  insects. 

Fenes'tratetl,  a.  (Arch.)  Possessing  or  characterized j 
by  windows. 

Fenestra  tion,  n.  (Arch.)  The  system  of  construc¬ 
tion  and  mode  of  design  marked  by  windows ;  —  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  calumniation.  Fenestration  and  colum- 
niation  are  so  far  antagonistic  and  irreconcilable,  that 
F.  either  interferes  with  the  effect  aimed  at  by  columni- 
ation  with  insulated  columns,  as  in  a  portico  or  colon¬ 
nade.  or  reduces  it,  as  is  the  case  with  an  engaged  order,  to 
something  quite  secondary  and  merely  decorative. 
Astylar  and  fenestrated  ought,  therefore,  to  be  merely 
convertible  terms ;  but  as  they  are  not,  that  of  columnar 
fenestration  has  been  invented,  to  denote  that  mode  of 
composition  which  unites  fenestration  with  the  sem- 1 
blance,  at  least,  of  the  other.  Employed  as  a  collective : 
term,  F.  serves  to  express  the  character  of  a  building  or  ; 
design  w  ith  regard  to  windows  generally ;  thus  it  is  said  ! 
the  F.  is  excellent,  or  the  contrary,  — ornate  or  meagre,  j 
well  arratiged  or  too  crowded, — which  last  circumstance  | 
is  a  very  common  fault,  and  is  destructive  both  of  j 
grandeur  and  of  repose. 

Feliks,  n.  The  ultimate  refuse  of  the  blubber  of  the 
whale. 

Fe'lliJtns.  n.  pi.  The  name  adopted  by  an  Irish  secret 
society  formed  in  the  U.  States  for  the  purpose  of  sub¬ 
verting  British  supremacy  in  Ireland.  The  origin  of  the 
name  cannot  with  any  degree  of  positiveness  be  de¬ 
termined,  but  we  find,  according  to  tradition,  that  the 
Fenians,  Fenii,  or  Pinians,  were  a  national  militia 
established  in  Ireland  by  Finn,  Fingal,  or  Fionn  ( McCoul) 
the  son  of  Cumhal,  and  son-in-law  of  King  Cormac, 
(a.  d.  213-253.)  Other  authorities  regard  the  ancient  F.  its 
a  distinct  Celtic  race,  who  migrated  at  an  early  period 
from  Germany  into  the  North  of  Scotland  and  Ireland ; 
and  others  conjecture  that  the  word  is  a  corruption  of 
“  Phoenicians.”  Sir  Walter  Scott,  quoting  a  Celtic  poem, 
speaks  of  the  “  bare-armed  Fenians.''  —  ( Antiquary , 
ch.  xxx.) 

Fen'nec,  n.  (ZniJI.)  A  beautiful  little  animal,  genus 
Vulpe.%,  family  Can  id  a.  It  is  of  a  slight  build,  and 
seldom  measures  more  than  a  foot  in  length,  exclusive 
of  the  tail,  which  is  fox¬ 
like  and  bushy,  and 
measures  eight  inches 
in  length.  Its  color  is 
very  pale  fawn,  with  a 
slight  touch  of  jetty 
black  at  the  base  and 
extremity  of  the  tail. 

Although  without  doubt 
a  carnivorous  animal, 
the  F.  is  especially  fond 
of  the  fruit  of  the  date- 
palm,  and  is  said  to  be 
able,  and  frequently  to 
exercise  his  ability,  to 
•climb  the  lofty  trees, 
and  gather  the  dates. 

Bruce,  who  claims  the  honor  of  introducing  the  F.  to 
zoological  science,  asserts  that  it  builds  its  nest  in  trees. 
In  later  times,  however,  it  has  been  certainly  ascer- 
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tained  that  it  burrows  like  the  foxes.  It  is  of  nocturnal 
habit. 

Fou  nd,  u.  [A.  S .finol;  Got.  fetiche!  ;  Bohem./eniM; 
Lat.  feniculum,  dim.  of  fenum,  hay.]  (Bot.)  See  F(ENi- 
CULUM. 

Fennel-flower,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Nigella. 

Fen'ner,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Madison  co., 
abt.  112  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Albany. 

Fen'iiersiville.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Monroe  co.,  abt.  110  m.  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Fen'nimore,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Grant 
co. 

Fen'nish.  a.  Full  of  fens;  fenny;  marshy. 

Fen'nit,  or  Fenit,  a  town  of  Ireland,  on  an  island  of 
the  same  name,  which  separates  Ballyheigue  and  Tralee 
bays,  abt.  8  m.  W.N.W.  of  Tralee. 

Feint's  llridye,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Jefferson  co., 
about  40  m.  E.  of  Mi  Hedge  ville. 

Fennville.  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Allegan  co. 

Fen'ny,  a.  Growing  in  fens;  boggy;  marshy;  moor¬ 
ish  ;  as,  a  “  fenny  brake.”  —  Prior. 

Feu'-sucked,  (-siikt,)  a.  Sucked  out  of  marshes. 

“  Fcn-suck’ d  fogs,  drawn  by  the  powerful  sun."  —  Shaks. 

Fen 'ton,  a. town  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Stafford,  3  m. 
S.W.  of  Newcastle-under-Lyme.  Manuf.  Earthenware, 
tiles,  &c.  Pop.  abt.  6,227. 

Fen'tOll,  in  Michigan,  a  flourishing  township  of  Gene¬ 
see  co. 

F entou,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  St.  Louis  co.,  abt. 1 
16  m.  S.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Fenton,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Wood  co. 

Fen'tonville,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Genesee 
co.,  abt.  50  m.  N.W.  of  Detroit. 

— A  village  of  Jackson  co.,  abt.  10  m.  S.  of  Jackson. 

Fen'tonville,  in  New  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Chautauquaco. 

Fen  tress,  in  Tennessee,  a  N.  co.,  bordering  on  Ken-! 
tucky;  area,  abt.  570  sq.  m.  Fivers.  Obey's  River,  and 
other  smaller  streams.  Surface,  elevated,  and  in  some 
parts  mountainous;  soil,  moderately  fertile.  Min.  Stone 
coal.  Cap.  Jamestown. 

Fen'ugreek,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Fcenum  Gr^cum. 

Feod,  ( fud ,)  n.  See  Feud. 

Feodal,  (fu’dal.)  See  Feudal. 

Feodary,  (fu'da-ry.)  See  Feudart. 

Feoclatory,  (fu'da-to-ry.)  See  Feudatory. 

Feodor,  two  emperors  of  Russia.  See  Fedor. 

Feoff".  (/<?/,)  v.  a.  [L.  Lat.  feoffare;  Fr.  fieffer.  See 
Fee.]  (Law.)  To  give  or  grant  to  any  one  a  corporeal 
hereditament;  to  enfeoff;  to  invest  with  a  fee  or  feud. 

— n.  (Law.)  A  fief. 

Feoffee,  (fef-feef)  n.  [L.  Lat.  feoffator.]  (Law.)  One 
in  whose  favor  a  feoffment  is  made 

Feoffer,  Feoffor',  n.  [0.  Fr.  feoffor.]  (Law.)  One 
who  enfeoffs. 

Feoffment,  (fef'ment,)  n.  [L.  Lat.  feoffa mention.) 
(Law.)  The  grant  of  a  feoff,  feuu,  or  fee. 

(Eng.  Law.)  The  gilt  or  grant  of  a  fee.  or  corporeal 
hereditament,  as  land,  honors,  or  other  immovable 
things  ;  also,  the  instrument  of  conveyance  of  same. 

Feraeious,  (fe-ra'shus,)  a.  [Lat.  ferax,  from  fere, 
to  bear.]  Abundantly  fruitful,  prolific,  or  productive.(R.) 

Ferse,  (felre.,)  n.pl.  [Lat.,  wild  beasts.]  (Zoiil.)  The  name 
given  by  Li  mucus  to  an  order  of  Mammalia,  nearly  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  Carnivora  of  Cuvier. — See  Carnivora. 

Fe'rte  natii'rte.  [Lat.,  beasts ofa  wild  nature.]  (Law.) 
A  term  applied  to  animals,  such  as  foxes,  wild  ducks, 
Ac.,  in  which  no  one  can  claim  property. 

Fe'ral,  a.  [Lat.  feral  is.)  Funereal;  deadly;  fatal;  as, 
“feral  madness.”  —  Burton. 

Fer'berite,  n.  (Min.)  A  tungstate  of  iron  with  a  little 
manganese:  massive,  granular,  of  black  color,  and  im¬ 
perfectly  vitreous  lustre.  Hard.  4'4]^.  Sp.  gr.  6-S01. 
Occurs  in  the  Sierra  Almagrera,  Spain. 

Fer'dinand.  [From  Ger.  verdienen,  to  merit.]  The  name 
of  several  European  monarclis,  of  whom  the  following 
are  the  most  noticeable : 

EMPEROR  OF  AUSTRIA. 

Ferdinand  I.,  son  of  Francis,  ascended  the  imperial  throne 
of  Austria  in  1835,  and  continued  to  pursue  the  policy 
of  his  father,  leaving  the  chief  direction  of  affairs  in 
the  hands  of  Prince  Metternich,  q.  v.  In  his  reign,  the 
republic  of  Cracow  was  annihilated,  and  a  portion  of  it 
added  to  the  empire.  During  the  Revolutionary  War 
of  1848  he  dismissed  Metternich,  and  made  several  con-, 
cessions  which  were  found  insufficient.  Vienna  revolted 
in  May.  and  F.  at  length  retired  to  OlmUtz,  and  on 
Dec.  2, 1848  abdicated,  having  no  children,  in  favor  of  j 
his  nephew,  Francis  Joseph  I. 

EMPERORS  OF  GERMANY. 

Ferdinand  I.,  younger  brother  of  Charles  V.,  was  b.  at 
Alcala  in  1503.  He  married,  in  1521,  Anna,  daughter  of 
Ladislaus,  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  became  king 
of  Bohemia  in  1527,  and  at  the  same  time  contended  with 
John  Zapolski  for  the  crown  of  Hungary.  The  war 
lasted  many  years,  and  was  terminated  by  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  treaty.  F.  was  elected  king  of  the  Romans  in 
1531,  took  the  title  of  emperor  on  the  abdication  of  his 
brother,  Charles  V.,  and  was  recognized  by  the  electors 
in  1558.  As  the  pope,  Paul  IV.,  refused  to  acknowledge 
his  title,  it  Avas  resolved  that  the  pope’s  consent  should 
be  thenceforth  dispensed  with  in  the  election  of  the 
emperor.  F.  was  a  moderate  and  just  ruler,  and  especi¬ 
ally  aimed  at  reconciling  the  conflicting  religious  parties 
in  the  empire.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  the  council  of 
Trent,  which  he  saw  closed  the  year  before  his  death. 
D.  at  Vienna,  1564. 

Ferdinand  II.,  grandson  of  Ferdinand  I.,  was  b.  in  1578. 
He  was  crowned  king  of  Bohemia  in  1617,  king  of  Hun¬ 
gary  in  the  next  year,  and  was  elected  emperor  on  the 
death  of  his  cousin  Matthias  in  1619.  His  Bohemian 


subjects  revolted  and  chose  for  their  king  Frederick  V., 
elector  palatine,  who  reluctantly  accepted  the  crown, 
and  lost  it  by  his  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Prague  in  1620. 
Thus  began  the  famous  Thirty  Years'  War,  Catholics 
and  Protestants  contending  for  the  supremacy  —  Tilly 
and  Wallenstein  distinguishing  themselves  at  the  head 
of  the  Imperial  armies,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Bernhard 
ot  Saxe-Weimar,  generals  Horn  and  Baunier,  at  the 
head  of  the  Protestants.  The  bigotry  and  intolerance 
of  F.  led  him,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  to  take  the 
most  violent  measures  against  the  Bohemian  Protes¬ 
tants,  and  30,000  families  quitted  the  country.  D.  at 
Vienna,  1637. 

Ferdinand  III.,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  1608.  was 
made  king  of  Hungary  in  1625,  of  Bohemia  in  1627,  and 
succeeded  his  father  in  1637.  Sweden  and  France  being 
in  alliance,  gained  several  advantages  over  the  Imperial¬ 
ists,  which  terminated  with  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in 
1648.  D.  1657. 

KINGS  OF  NAPLES  AND  SICILY. 

Ferdinand  I  .  King  of  Naples,  succeeded  Alplionso  I.  in 
1458.  His  false  and  cruel  character  provoked  a  civil 
war,  in  which  John  of  Anjou  took  part  with  the  barons, 
and  the  king  was  aided  by  the  pope.  Sforza.  duke  of 
Milan,  and  by  Scanderbeg.  The  king  defeated  his  rival 
in  1462.  and  made  peace;  but  breaking  his  word,  war 
broke  out  again.  Again  the  king  won,  and  established 
order  by  terror.  He  afterwards  joined  with  the  pope 
against  the  Florentines;  but  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  by  the 
bold  step  of  a  personal  visit  to  Naples,  succeeded  in 
detaching  him  from  that  alliance,  and  negotiated  a 
treaty  of  peace.  He  died  in  1494,  aged  70,  detested  for 
his  debaucheries  and  cruelties,  and  at  the  very  time 
that  Charles  VIII.  of  France  was  setting  out  on  his 
celebrated  expedition  for  the  conquest  of  .Naples. 

Ferdinand  II.,  King  of  Naples  in  1495;  d.  1496. 

Ferdinand  III.  is  the  same  as  Ferdinand  V.  of  Spain,  q.  v. 

Ferdinand  IV.  of  Naples,  and  I.  of  the  Two  Sicilies;  b. 
1751.  lie  ascended  the  throne  in  1759.  and  reigned  in 
peace  and  security  until  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Re¬ 
volution  in  1792,  when,  after  the  death  of  Louis  XVI..  F. 
joined  the  coalition  engaged  in  the  general  war  against 
France  (1793-6).  The  victory  gained  at  Aboukir  by 
Lord  Nelson  again  brought  F.  "into  a  hostile  attitude 
against  the  French,  who  summarily  drove  him  from  his 
kingdom,  and  inaugurated  the  Parthenopean  Republic, 
in  1799.  In  the  same  year,  however, his  troops  regained 
possession  of  the  capital.  In  1806  F.  was  again  forced 
to  abandon  Naples,  the  crown  of  which  Napoleon  I.  con¬ 
ferred  first  on  liis  brother  Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  after¬ 
wards  on  his  brother-in-law,  Murat  (q.  v.),  F.,  however, 
continuing  to  reign  in  Sicily  under  English  protection. 
In  1814  the  Congress  of  Vienna  finally  established  F.  as 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Revolutionary  movements,  set 
afloat  by  the  Carbonari  (q.  v.),  compelled  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  constitution,  against  the  advice  and  interests 
of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia;  the  first-named  power 
marched  an  army  across  the  Po.  defeated  the  Neapolitan 
army,  and  occupied  Naples.  F,  who,  refusing  to  sanc¬ 
tion  the  liberal  declarations  of  his  subjects,  had  quitted 
his  capital,  was  then  reestablished,  and  ruled  thence¬ 
forward  with  absolute  power.  D.  1825. 

Ferdinand  V.,  surnamed  Bomba,  and  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
testable  tyrants  who  ever  sat  on  a  throne,  was  the  son 
of  Francis  I.  of  Naples,  by  Isabella  of  Spain,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  in  1830.  At  the  outset  of  his  reign 
he  professed  to  adopt  constitutional  measures  for  the 
regeneration  of  his  unhappy  country,  but  unhappily 
placing  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  he  became 
the  instrument  by  which  the  most  odious  tyranny  was 
carried  into  effect.  Insurrection  after  insurrection  broke 
forth  among  his  outraged  and  oppressed  people,  till  at 
length  the  entire  country  became  one  scene  of  arbitrary 
imprisonment,  torture,  and  death.  In  1848,  when  half 
the  thrones  in  Europe  were  trembling  in  the  balance, 
Sicily  burst  out  into  open  rebellion.  Naples  followed 
suit,  and  F.  was  compelled  to  summon  a  parliament, 
and  take  oath  to  adopt  and  maintain  a  constitution.  Af¬ 
ter  succeeding  in  suppressing  the  Neapolitan  revolt, FI  in 
1849  dissolved  the  parliament,  and  violated  his  oath  by 
annulling  the  constitution.  After  succeeding  in  sub¬ 
jugating  Sicily,  F.'s  tyranny  knew  neither  bounds  nor 
sense  of  common  decency,  and  the  revelations  respecting 
it,  published  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  famous  letter  to  Lord 
Aberdeen  in  1851,  evoked  one  sentiment  of  indignation 
and  disgust  throughout  Europe.  Even  the  most  absolute 
of  European  sovereigns  shared  in  this  feeling,  and  grave 
remonstrances  were  addressed  to  him  at  the  Congress 
of  Paris  in  1*56.  These  proving  unavailing,  France  and 
England  proceeded  in  the  same  year  to  recall  their 
ambassadors,  and  suspended  all  diplomatic  intercourse. 
D.  at  Naples  in  1859,  execrated  by  the  world  at  large. — 
See  Bomba. 

KINGS  OF  PORTUGAL. 

Ferdinand,  succeeded  his  father,  Peter,  in  1367.  On  the 
death  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  king  of  Castile,  he  assumed  the 
latter  title,  which  produced  a  war  between  him  and 
Henry  of  Transtamara,  who  ravaged  Portugal,  and  forced 
Ferdinand  to  make  peace  and  marry  his  daughter.  This 
marriage  he  afterAvards  disowned,  and  entered  into  an 
alliance  %vith  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  who 
laid  claim  to  the  Castilian  throne.  This  Avar  proved 
very  disastrous  to  the  Portuguese,  and  Ferdinand  was 
obliged  to  sue  for  peace.  Another  Avar  avas  entered  into 
in  which  he  was  supported  by  the  English,  and  was  for 
a  time  successful,  but  was  at  last  under  the  necessity  of 
making  peace.  I).  1383. 

Ferdinand,  infant  of  Portugal,  son  of  John  T.,  passed  into 
Africa,  at  the  age  of  14,  to  attack  the  Moors,  and  laid 
siege  to  Tangier.  He  wras,  however,  made  prisoner 
by  the  Moors,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
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captivity,  dving  of  chagrin,  1443.  —  This  prince's  misfor¬ 
tunes  have  formed  the  subject  of  a  great  number  of 
legends  and  tales. 

KINGS  OP  SPAIN. 

Ferdinand  I.,  King  of  Castile  and  Leon,  called  the  Great, 
was  the  second  son  of  Sancho  II.,  king  of  Navarre.  By 
the  death  of  Bermudo,  in  1037,  he  became  king  of  Leon. 
He  then  made  war  against  the  Moors,  from  whom  he 
took  several  cities,  and  pushed  his  conquests  as  far  as 
Portugal.  lie  next  declared  war  against  his  brother, 
Garcias  III ,  king  of  Navarre,  in  which  that  prince  lost 
his  kingdom  and  his  life.  D.  1065. 

Ferdinand  II.,  son  of  Alphonso  VIII.,  king  of  Leon  and 
Castile,  gained  great  advantages  over  the  Portuguese, 
and  made  their  king,  Alphonso  Henriquez,  prisoner, 
whom  he  used  with  moderation.  D.1188. — In  the  reign 
of  this  prince  the  military  order  of  St.  James  was  insti¬ 
tuted,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  dominions  of  the 
Christian  powers  against  the  Saracens. 

Ferdinand  III.,  son  of  Alphonso  IX.,  obtained  the  crown 
of  Castile  by  the  abdication  of  his  mother,  Berengere, 
in  1217,  and  that  of  Leon  by  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1230.  lie  took  many  places  from  the  Moors;  but  while 
he  was  projecting  an  expedition  against  Morocco,  died, 
in  1252. — He  was  canonized  by  Pope  Clement  X.,  and  is 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  tiie  university  of  Salamanca. 

Ferdinand  IV.  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Castile  in  1295, 
at  the  age  of  ten  years,  under  the  guardianship  of  his 
mother,  who  governed  the  kingdom  with  great  prudence. 
1).  1312.  —  In  1309  Gibraltar  was  taken  from  the  Moors 
by  the  Spaniards.  This  prince,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  caused 
two  noblemen  to  be  precipitated  from  a  high  rock.  J ust 
before  undergoing  this  fate,  they  told  him  that  ho  would 
appear  before  God  in  thirty  hours  from  that  time.  Their 
prediction  was  verified,  and  thence  he  obtained  the  name 
of  the  “  Summoned.” 

Ferdinand  V.,  called  The  Catholic,  son  of  John  II.,  king 
of  Navarre  and  Aragon,  was  b.  1452.  He  married,  in 
1469,  the  Princess  Isabella  of  Castile,  in  whose  right  he 
succeeded,  on  the  death  of  her  brother,  Henry  IV.,  to 
the  throne  of  Castile.  A  rival  claimant,  Joanna,  was 
supported  by  Alfonso,  king  of  Portugal,  who  invaded 
Leon,  and  was  defeated  by  P.  at  Toro,  in  1476.  Three 
years  later  F.  succeeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom  of 
Aragon,  thus  reuniting  the  two  crowns  of  Castile  and 
Aragon,  lie  applied  himself  to  the  reform  of  the  great 
abuses  in  the  administration,  and  in  1480,  at  the  instiga¬ 
tion  of  Torquemada,  established  the  Inquisition  at  Se¬ 
ville,  and,  after  courageous  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  at  Saragossa  also.  One  of  the  greatest  events  of 
this  reign  was  the  conquest  of  Granada.  The  war  with 
the  Moors  began  in  1483;  victory  alter  victory  attended 
the  arms  of  F.,  and  in  1492  the  capital  city  was  taken 
after  a  siege  of  eight  months.  The  “  two  kings,”  as  they 
called  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  made  their  entrance  in 
January,  1493.  The  dominion  of  the  Moors  in  Spain 
had  lasted  S00  years.  By  a  cruel  edict  of  the  same  year, 
1493,  the  Jews  in  Spain  were  commanded  to  receive 
baptism,  or  quit  the  country  in  four  months.  Multitudes 
of  them,  counted  at  from  30,090  to  170,000,  became  exiles, 
and  the  prisons  were  filled  with  those  who  remained.  It 
was  at  this  period  that  Columbus,  with  vessels  furnished 
by  F.  and  Isabella,  made  his  memorable  voyages  and 
discovered  America,  which  the  Pope  Alexander  VI.  as¬ 
sumed  authority  to  give  to  those  sovereigns.  The  great 
Cardinal  Ximenes  was  then  confessor  to  Isabella,  and 
in  1495  was  made  archbishop  of  Toledo.  In  1500,  Gon- 
salvo  was  sent  to  make  the  conquest  of  Naples,  which, 
partly  by  the  sword  and  partly  by  the  most  unscrupulous 
perfidy,  lie  effected.  On  the  death  of  Isabella,  in  1504, 
the  kingdom  of  Castile  passed  to  Philip,  son-in-law  of 
F ;  but  on  Philip’s  death,  two  years  later,  F.  again 
assumed  the  government.  In  1507  Ximenes  became 
first  minister,  labored  successfully  for  the  conversion 
of  the  Moors,  and  achieved  the  conquest  of  Oran.  The 
infamous  League  of  Cambray  was  concluded  in  1508. 
Soon  aftor  Navarre  was  conquered  and  united  to  Castile 
and  Aragon.  F.  d.  in  1516,  and  was  interred  in  the 
cathedral  of  Granada  with  his  Queen  Isabella.  Of  F.’b 
four  daughters,  one  was  married  to  the  Archduke  Philip, 
two  in  succession  to  Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  and  the 
fourth,  Catharine,  first  to  Prince  Arthur  of  England,  and 
afterwards  to  his  brother,  Henry  VIII.  The  brilliant 
History  of  the  Reigns  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  by 
Prescott,  the  American  historian,  is  well  known. 

Ferdinand  VI.,  son  of  Philip  V.,  ascended  the  throne  in 
1746,  and  during  the  thirteen  years  of  his  reign  was 
one  of  tiie  most  just  and  humane  monarclis  who  ever 
ruled  the  Spanish  destinies.  He  promoted  the  internal 
welfare  of  his  country,  reorganized  the  navy,  encour¬ 
aged  manufactures,  and  by  his  judicious  political  con¬ 
duct  placed  his  elder  brother  on  the  throne  of  Naples, 
and  another  under  the  ducal  canopy  of  Parma.  D.  1759. 
The  destruction  of  Quito,  Lima,  and  Lisbon,  by  earth¬ 
quakes,  occurred  in  this  reign. 

Ferdinand  VII.,  b.  1783,  succeeded  his  father  Charles  IV. 
in  1808.  Upon  the  entry  of  Napoleon’s  troops  into 
Spain,  F.  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  Valencjay, 
where  he  and  his  family  remained  till  1813,  when  he 
was  restored  to  his  kingdom.  After  his  restoration,  he 
dissolved  the  Cortes,  and  assumed  the  powers  of  an  ab¬ 
solute  monarch.  Like  all  the  later  Bourbons,  “adversity 
taught  him  nothing, and  in  prosperity  he  forgot  nothing.” 
He  re-established  the  Inquisition,  aud  those  very  liberals 
who  had  fought  bravest  for  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  Spanish  soil,  he  persecuted  with  pitiless  rancor. 
In  1820,  his  people  broke  out  into  rebellion,  and  re¬ 
established  the  Cortes.  F.  was,  however,  by  the  aid  of 
French  bayonets,  restored  to  his  crown,  but  not  to  his 
former  absolutism.  U.  1833,  bequeathing  the  crown  to 
his  daughter,  Isabella,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  brother, 


Don  Carlos — an  act  that  led  to  a  long  and  disastrous 
civil  war.  See  Cari.ists. 

Fer'dinand,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-vill.  of  Bock  Island  co. 

Fer'dinand,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Dubois  co.  Pop.  of  township  about  1,000. 

Fer'dusi,  or  Firdusi,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Ori¬ 
ental  poets,  b.  in  Persia,  916.  His  talents  attracted  the 
notice  of  Mahmoud,  the  reigning  sultan,  who  received 
him  with  honor  at  his  court,  and  employed  him  to 
write  a  metrical  history  of  the  Persian  sovereigns.  This 
work,  which  is  called  the  Schahnameh,  contained  60,000 
couplets,  and  occupied  the  poet  30  years,  during  which 
long  period  F.’s  enemies  succeeded  in  prejudicing  Mah¬ 
moud  against  him.  Instead  of  being  rewarded,  accord¬ 
ing  to  promise,  with  60,000  pieces  of  gold,  the  same 
number  of  the  smallest  silver  coin  was  sent  to  him, 
which  the  poet  indignantly  distributed  among  the 
menials,  wrote  a  severe  satire  on  the  sultan,  aud  fled  to 
Bagdad,  where  he  d.  1020.  Although  the  “  Schahnameh  ’’ 
has  little  historical  value,  it  is  still  much  read  by  his 
countrymen  for  its  poetic  beauties  and  the  excellence 
of  its  language  and  style.  A  complete  edition  of  the 
works  of  F.  was  published  at  Calcutta,  by  Turner  Macan, 
in  1829. 

Fere'tory,  n.  [Lat .feretrum,  a  bier,  from  Gr .pheretron 
—  phero,  Heb.  para,  Sansk.  bhri,  to  bear  or  carry,]  A 
place  in  a  church  for  a  bier;  a  movable  chest  or  shrine 
in  which  bones  or  relics  of  a  dead  person  were  inurned. 

Ferenti'nn,  (anc.  Ferentinum,)  a  town  of  Italy,  6  m. 
N.W.  of  Frosinone;  pop.  8,714. 

Ferghana,  see  Khokan. 

Fer'gus  I.,  king  of  Scotland,  was  the  son  of  Fergus, 
king  of  the  Irish-Scots,  aud  was  invited  to  Scotland  to 
repel  the  Piets,  and  for  this  was  chosen  king.  Drowned 
in  his  passage  to  Ireland,  about  305  b.  c. 

Fer'g’us,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  rises  in  co.  Clare, 
and,  after  a  course  of  30  in.,  embouches  into  tbe  Shan¬ 
non.  by  a  wide  sestuary,  10  m.  from  Ennis. 

Fer'gus,  a  village  of  Ontario,  county  of  Wellington. 

Fer  gus,  iu  Montana,  a  central  co.;  area,  6,762  sq.m.; 
drained  by  Judith  and  Carlo w  rivers  aud  Box  Elder 
creek.  Surface,  mountainous.  Min.,  gold,  silver  and 
coal.  Pop.  (1897)  about  4,800.  Cap.  Lewiston. 

Fer'g'tit*  Falls,  in  Minnesota,  a  city,  cap.  of  Otter  Tail 
co.,  on  G.  N.  and  N.  P.  R.  Rs.,  215  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Duluth. 
Pop.  (1895)  4,497. 

Fer'guson,  Adam,  a  Scottish  philosopher  and  his¬ 
torian,  born  iu  Perthshire,  1724.  He  was  professor  of 
moral  philosophy  iu  the  Edinburg  University,  and  is 
the  author  of  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Science, 
&c.  The  former  of  these  lias  been  often  reprinted,  aud 
translated,  and  adopted  as  a  text-book  in  some  foreign 
universities;  its  principle  is  the  admission  of  a  moral 
sense.  Died  1810. 

Fer'guson,  ill  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  St.  Louis  co. 

Ferguson,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Centre  co. 

— A  township  of  Clearfield  co. 

Fer'guson  it e,  x.  (2 Min.)  A  columbate  of  yttiia,  in 
tetragonal,  hemihedral  crystals.  Lustre  dull,  externally 

’  brilliantly  vitreous  and  sub-metallic  on  fracture.  Color, 
brownish-black.  Hard.  5'5-6 ;  sp.gr.  5'838.  Occurs  at 

I  Cape  Farewell,  Greenland,  and  Ytterby,  Sweden. 

Fer'gnsonville,  iniVeiu  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Delaware  co. 

Fer'gusson,  James, an  English  architect  and  author, 
B.  1808.  Ilis  principal  works  are,  Illustrations  of  the 
Rock-cut  Temples  of  India;  The  Palaces  of  Nineveh  and 
Fersepolis  Restored;  and  the  Handbook  of  Architecture 
(1855).  F.  is  the  architect  of  the  Nineveh  Court  in  the 
Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  near  London.  D.  1886. 

Fer'gusson,  Sir  William,  Bart.,  f.  r.  s„  an  eminent 
English  surgeon,  b.  1808,  and  educated  at  Edinburgh 
University.  Sir  William  was  esteemed  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  consulting  surgeons  in  Europe,  is  the  author  of  A 
System  of  Practical  Surgery,  which  is  held  in  the  high¬ 
est  estimation  by  the  profession  ;  and  is  tiie  inventor  of 
numerous  surgical  instruments,  embodying  ingenious 
improvements.  F.  was  created  a  baronet  in  1865,  “in 
consideration  of  distinguished  merit  and  eminence  as  a 
surgeon.”  D.  Feb.  10,  1877. 

Fe'rise,  n.  pi.  f Lat.]  ( Roman  Antiq.)  Solemn  relig¬ 
ious  festivals.  The  most  celebrated  were  the  Ferine 
Latinse  (Latin  holidays),  celebrated  on  the  Alban  Mount 
by  all  the  states  of  Latiuni  in  common.  This  festival  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  instituted  by  the  second 
Tarquin.  At  first  it  lasted  for  one  day  only ;  but  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  time  it  was  extended  to  four.  It  was  observed 
by  the  consuls  regularly  before  they  set  out  for  their 
provinces. 

Fe'rial,  a.  [L.  Lat.  ferial  is.]  Belonging,  or  having 
reference^  to  holidays. 

Fe'rine.  a.  [Lat.  ferinus,  from  fera,  Gr.  pher,  pheros, 
a  wild  beast;  probably  allied  to  Heb.  paratz ,  to  rend.] 
Pertaining  to  wild  beasts;  wild;  untamed;  savage;  fe¬ 
rocious. 

— n.  A  wild  beast;  an  animal  of  prey. 

Ferislita.  Mohammed  Cassim,  a  Persian  historian,  who 
flourished  in  the  16th  and  17th  cent.,  was  b.  at  Astrabad 
in  Persia,  but  went  early  to  India,  and  settled  at  Ah- 
medneggur  in  the  Deccan.  He  was  liberally  patronized 
by  the  Sultan  of  Visipore,  under  whose  auspices  he  pub¬ 
lished  his  History  of  Hindustan  under  the  Mussulmans,  a 
work  of  acknowledged  merit  for  impartiality  and  truth. 
An  English  translation  by  Col.  Briggs  appeared  in  1829. 

Fermanagh,  ( fer-mdn'd ,)  an  inland  co.  of  Ireland, 
prov.  Ulster,  having  S.  Cavan,  E.  and  N.  Monaghan, 
Tyrone,  and  Donegal,  and  W.  Leitrim.  Area,  471,348 
acres.  Ol  this  area.  48,797  acres  are  absorbed  by  Lough 
Erne  and  other  waters.  Surface,  mountainous,  and 
with  a  good  deal  of  boggy  land  interspersed.  Other 
parts  are  well  wooded.  Soil,  tolerably  fertile,  producing 


oats,  barley,  wheat,  flax,  and  potatoes.  Many  cattle 
are  reared.  Iron-ore  is  found,  but  is  little  worked. 
Lough  Erne  (see  Erne)  divides  this  co.  into  two  nearly 
equal  portions,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  romantic  beauty. 
Cap.  Enniskillen. 

Ferman'agii,  in  Pennsylvania,  a.  township  of  Juniata 
co. ;  pop.  abt.  1,500. 

Ferma'ta.  [It.]  ( Mils .)  The  name  given  to  a  pause, 
or  resting-point,  generally  marked  by  the  sign  The 

notes  over  which  this  sign  is  placed  are  prolonged  be¬ 
yond  their  true  length.  The  F.  is  frequently  found  near 
the  end  of  a  part  of  a  composition,  which  affords  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  tiie  singer  or  player  to  introduce  an  ex¬ 
tempore  embellishment. 

Fer'iuent,  n.  [Lat.  fermentum,  for  fervi  men  turn  — 
feroo,  ferveo,  to  boil  up,  to  foam.  See  Fervent.]  That 
which  causes  fermentation,  as  yeast,  leaven,  Ac.  In¬ 
testine  motion,  or  commotion  ;  tumult ;  heat;  agitation; 
as,  one’s  blood  is  in  a  ferment. 

“  Subdue  and  cool  the  ferment  of  desire."  —  Rogers. 

( Chem .)  The  substance  which  is  essential  to  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  fermentation.  It  is  either  naturally  present  in 
the  fermentable  juice,  as  in  the  grape;  or  it  is  added, 
as  in  the  manufacture  of  beer,  where  yeast  constitutes 
the  ferment.  Ferments  are  of  an  albuminous  or  glutinous 
character ;  the  presence  of  nitrogen  seems  essential  in 
their  composition ;  hence  they  are  classed  by  chemists 
among  azotized  compounds.  Their  modus  operandi  is 
still  unexplained. 

Ferment',  v.  a.  [Lat.  fermento,  from  fermentum.]  To 
cause  to  boil  up,  rise  or  swell,  by  exciting  into  motion 
or  agitation :  to  set  in  internal  emotion  ;  to  heat ;  as,  to 
ferment  liquors. 

“  Ye  vig’rous  swains !  while  youth  ferments  your  blood."  —  Pope. 

— v.  n.  To  rise  and  swell  by  internal  commotion  ;  to  work 
inwardly;  to  effervesce;  to  be  in  motion,  or  to  be  ex¬ 
cited  into  sensible  internal  motion. 

— To  palpitate  with  rage  or  anger;  to  become  in  a  state  of 
active  excitement;  as,  “a  fermenting  intellect.”  —  De  Q. 

Ferment  ability,  n.  Capability  of  being  fermented 
or  heated. 

Fermeat'able,  a.  Susceptibleof  fermentation,  as  a 
liquor. 

Fermenta'tion,  n.  [Fr.  ;L.  Lat .  fermentatio.]  Act 
or  process  of  fermenting.  —  Active  or  excited  state  of 
the  mind  or  senses. 

“It  puts  the  soul  to  fermentation  and  activity." —  Taylor. 

(Chem.)  Tiie  conversion  of  an  organic  substance  into 
new  compounds  in  the  presence  of  a  ferment.  This  fer¬ 
ment  acts  simply  by  its  presence  in  the  substance  un¬ 
dergoing  fermentation,  and  does  not  taki  anything  from 
or  add  anything  to  it.  Certain  extraneous  conditions  are 
necessary  in  all  cases  of  F.,  for  instance,  the  presence 
water  and  a  moderately  warm  temperature.  There  are 
various  kinds  of  F.  designated  according  to  their  pro¬ 
ducts.  In  vinous  F.,  sugar,  or  any  substance  capable  of 
being  easily  converted  into  sugar,  is  resolved  into  car¬ 
bonic  acid  and  alcohol,  45  parts  of  sugar  yielding  22  of 
carbonic  acid  and  23  of  alcohol.  Thus  when  the  juices 

,  of  plants  or  fruits  containing  sugar  are  kept  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  70°  for  several  hours,  the  liquor  becomes 
turbid,  and  small  bubbles  of  gas  make  their  appearance ; 
in  common  language,  it  has  begun  to  work  or  ferment. 
Under  the  combined  influence  of  warmth,  moisture,  and 
oxygen,  tiie  albuminous  matter  lias  become  decomposed 
aud  a  change  lias  commenced,  which,  alter  it  has  once 
begun,  continues  until  the  whole  of  the  gas  lias  been 
eliminated.  If  the  gas  is  collected,  it  will  lie  found  to 
consist  of  carbonic  acid  only,  and  on  distilling  the  fer¬ 
mented  liquor,  a  spirit  lighter  than  water  passes  over, 
which  is  readily  recognized  as  dilute  alcohol.  If  the 
liquor  be  further  examined  with  a  microscope,  it  will  be 
found  to  contain  a  number  of  oval  organized  bodies  in 
tbe  form  of  cells.  These  cells  w  ill  be  fully  described 
under  tiie  head  of  Yeast.  This  yeast  is  the  ferment  in 
this  ease,  and  if  dried  at  a  low  temperature,  it  will  pre¬ 
serve  its  power  of  exciting  F.  for  a  long  time.  'Ibis 
power  is  stopped  by  several  chemical  agents,  such  as 
strong  mineral  acids,  Ilie  alkalies,  excess  of  sugar,  cer¬ 
tain  corrosive  metallic  salts,  creosote,  carbolic  acid,  aud 
tbe  essential  oils.  Tiie  change  taking  place  in  the  sugar 
may  be  made  plain  by  the  formula  ; 

Grape-sugar  Garb,  acid  ,  Alcohol. 

C6HlaO„  =  4COa  +  2(04Hlaoa) 

Pure  cane-sugar  (sucrose  ClaHaa0nl  does  not  readily 
ferment ;  grape-sugar  (glucose  C6Hla06)  ferments  easily, 
but  the  process  takes  place  most  easily  in  fruit-sugar, 
and  it  is  probable  that  both  grape  and  cane-sugar  pass 
into  fruit-sugar  before  they  undergo  tbe  change  of  F. 
When  F.  is  complete,  100  parts  of  fruit-sugar  are  re¬ 
solved  into  5112  of  alcohol  and  48‘88  of  carbonic  acid, 
so  that  tbe  ferment  adds  nothing  to  and  takes  nothing 
from  the  elements  of  the  sugar.  The  change  that  dough 
undergoes  in  bread-making  is  only  a  modification  of  the 
alcoholic  F.,  produced  by  tiie  action  of  the  yeast  upon 
the  starch  and  sugar  contained  in  the  flour.  (See  Bread.) 
The  change  which  commonly  takes  place  when  milk  is 
allowed  to  ferment  is  the  transformation  of  milk-sugar 
into  lactic  acid.  This  is  the  lactic  acid  F.  The  caseine 
of  the  milk  acts  the  part  of  a  ferment  and  induces  the 
change  in  the  sugar  of  milk.  Other  animal  bodies  are 
capable  of  effecting  the  same  change  in  a  shorter  time  ; 
the  use  of  rennet  being  a  familiar  example.  By  ferment¬ 
ing  a  mixture  of  sugar,  cheese,  and  chalk  with  the  milk, 
a  second  stage  of  the  process  is  reached,  in  which 
butyric  acid  is  formed,  called  the  butyric  acid  F.  Liquors 
containing  sugar  often  pass  into  a  ropy  or  thick  condi¬ 
tion,  from  the  transformation,  in  part,  of  the  sugar  into 
a  mucilaginous  substance  resembling  gum-arabic.  This 
change  is  called  viscous  F.  Ferments  are  ot  two  classes, 
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soluble  and  organized.  The  commonest  of  the  former  is 
diastase,  occurring  in  malt.  Pepsin  in  gastric  juice  is 
another.  The  organized  ferments  are  minute  plants, 
which  feed  upon  and  decompose  sugar  or  other  sub¬ 
stances  in  solution,  and  yield  the  products  of  F. 

Fermeil'tative,  a.  [Fr.  fermentatif]  Causing,  or 
having  power  to  cause  or  produce,  fermentation;  con¬ 
sisting  in  fermentation :  as,  a  fermentative  method. 

Fermen'tativeness,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being 
fermentative. 

Fermentes'ci bl e,  n.  A  constituent  of  a  fermenting 
body. 

Fer'mo,  a  walled  city  of  Central  Italy,  until  1S60  cap. 
of  a  delegation  of  same  name,  forming  part  of  the  States 
of  the  Church,  prov.  Ascoli,  3  m.  from  the  Adriatic,  and 
32  S.S.E.  of  Ancona.  Its  harbor  on  the  Adriatic,  called 
Porto  di  Fermo,  is  small,  and  but  little  frequented. 
Exp.  Corn,  silk,  and  woollens.  F.  was  founded  by  the 
Sabines  before  Rome  existed,  was  colonized  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  towards  the  beginning  of  the  First  Punic  War,  and 
was  repeatedly  sacked  by  theGoths  andother  barbarians. 
In  the  8th  century  the  city  was  transferred  to  the  Holy 
See.  Pop.  20,895. 

Fermoy',  a  thriving  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Cork,  on  the 
Blackwater,  118  m.  S.W'.  of  Dublin.  F,  formerly  a  vil¬ 
lage,  has,  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  establishment  of  a 
barracks  for  troops,  developed  into  a  handsome  town. 
Manuf.  Paper.  Pop.  9,075. 

Fern,  or  Fame,  Islands,  a  group  of  17  rocky  islets 
off  the  N.E.  coast  of  England,  co.  Northumberland;  Lat. 
55°  37'  N.,  Lon.  l°f30'  W.  Two  light-houses  are  found 
here,  a  vicinity  noted  for  its  perils  to  mariners.  St. 
Cuthbert  died  here,  and  his  stone  coffin  is  still  pointed 
out.  The  “Forfarshire”  steamer  was  wrecked  herein 
1838,  when  9  persons  were  saved  by  the  heroism  of 
Grace  Darling,  the  daughter  of  a  light-house  keeper,  and 
the  “  Ida  Lewis  ”  of  England.  The  islauds  aro  the  haunt 
of  myriads  of  sea-birds. 

Fern,  n.  [A.S.  f earn ;  Ger.  ami  0.  Ger.  farn ;  allied  to 
Gr.  pteron,  a  feather.]  (But.)  See  FiliceS. 

Fernan’dcz,  Navarette,  surnained El  Mudo ,  or  “  the 
Dumb,”  an  eminent  Spanish  painter,  b.  1526.  lie  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Titian’s  pupils,  and 
became  painter  to  Philip  II.,  for  whom  he  adorned  the 
Escurial  with  some  of  its  finest  pictures.  Among  his 
chief  works  are  a  M irtyrdom  of  St.  James,  a  Nativity 
of  Christ,  St.  Jerome  in  the  Desert,  and  his  chef-d’oeuvre 
Abraham  with  the  three.  Angels.  F,  whose  brilliant 
coloring  earned  for  him  the  name  of  the  Spanish  Titian, 
D.  1579. 

l  ernan  dcz,  (Juan.)  See  Juan  Fernandez. 

Fernan'dcz  tie  Ta'os,  in  New  Mexico,  a  post-village, 
cap.  of  Taos  co.  Now  called  Taos. 

Fernandi'na,  in  Florida,  a  city,  cap.  of  Nassau  co., 
on  Amelia  Island, 33  miles  N.N.E.of  Jacksonville.  Pop 
(1897)  about  3,200. 

Fernantlo-tle-Apure,  (Sail,)  in  Venezuela.  See 
San  Fernand  i-de-Apurk. 

Fenian  (lo  tit*  Bforon'lia,  an  island  in  the  S.  Atlan¬ 
tic  Ocean,  belonging  to  Brazil ;  Lat.  3°  50'  4”  S.,  Lou.  3g° 
25'  5"  W.  It  is  8  m.  long,  by  a  mean  breadth  of  2  in., 
and  has  a  rugged,  mountainous,  wooded  surface.  It  is 
used  as  a  penal  settlement  for  Brazilian  offenders. 

Fernan'tlo  i*o,  an  island  in  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  20  m. 
from  the  African  coast,  and  about  40  in  length  by  20 
in  breadth  ;  Lat.  between  3°  10'  and  3°  44'  N.,  Lon.  be¬ 
tween  8°  22'  aud  8°  54'  E.  Desn.  Mountainous  in  the 
interior,  and  presenting  a  rich  and  varied  aspect  of 
beauty  and  fertility.  A  large  portion  of  its  surface  is 
covered  with  dense  forests  of  valuable  timber,  while  the 
land  gradually  rises  from  the  steep  and  rocky  coasts 
into  two  peaks,  culminating  upwards  of  10,000  ft.  above 
sea-level.  It  is  well  watered,  and  the  sugar-cane  grows 
in  spontaneous  abundance.  Yams  form  the  staple  food 
of  the  natives.  Birds,  some  varieties  of  animals,  and 
fish,  are  plentiful.  Climate.  Very  unhealthy.  Chief 
Settlement.  Clarence  Town.  This  island  was  discovered 
in  1471,  by  the  Portuguese,  who  ceded  it  to  Spain  in 
1778.  The  Spaniards  eventually  abandoned  it,  and  the 
British,  in  1824,  selected  it  as  a  suitable  military  depot 
and  naval  station.  They,  in  their  turn,  abandoned  it  in 
lS34,on  account  of  its  insalubrity.  The  Spaniards  again 
took  possession  in  1844,  and  called  the  island  Puerto  de 
Isabel.  It  is  now  used  by  them  as  a  penal  settlement, 
to  which,  in  1869,  several  Cuban  patriots  were  deported, 
as  being  political  prisoners. 

Fern  Creek,  in  Kentuc  ky,  a  P.  0.  of  Jefferson  co. 

Fern'riale,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Humboldt 
co.,  abt.  15  m.  S.E.  of  Eureka. 

Fern'ery,  n.  A  place  or  building  expressly  devoted 
to  the  culture  and  preservation  of  ferns. 

Fer'ney,  a  village  of  France,  dep.  Ain,  5  m.  NAY.  of 
Geneva.  This  place  not  merely  owes  its  celebrity,  but 
even  existence,  to  its  having  been  for  a  lengthened 
period  the  residence  of  one  of  the  greatest  writers  of 
modern  times.  Voltaire  purchased  this  estate  in  1768, 
and  conferred  the  greatest  advantages  on  F.  Out  of  a 
paltry  village,  consisting  of  a  few  miserable  cottages,  he 
constructed  a  neat  little  town,  in  which  he  established 
a  colony  of  industrious  artisans,  principally  consisting 
of  watchmakers  from  Geneva.  The  chateau,  to  which 
a  fine  small  theatre  was  attached,  was  fitted  up  in  a 
style  of  elegant  simplicity ;  and  his  hospitalities  were 
on  the  most  liberal  scale.  Voltaire  resided  here,  with 
little  interruption,  for  more  than  20  years.  During  the 
whole  of  this  period,  F.  was  to  the  literary  and  refined 
what  Mecca  is  to  the  Mohammedan  world;  and  the 
most  distinguished  personages  of  the  time  eagerly  re- 
sot  ted  to  F.  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  to  pay  their  re¬ 
spects  to  its  illustrious  master.  Voltaire  quitted  F.  for 
.the  last  time,  on  the  6th  of  Feb.,  1778.  The  inhabitants 


still  cherish  the  remembrance  of  their  benefactor,  and 
admirers  of  Voltaire  still  make  pilgrimages  to  Ferney, 
although  the  castle  in  which  he  lived  has  undergone  so 
many  alterations  that  it  contains  but  few  relics  of  him. 

Fern  Feat",  in  Kentucky,  a  P.  0.  of  Mason  co. 

Fern'-owl,  n.  (Zoiil.)  A  name  applied  to  the  goat¬ 
sucker. 

Fern-root,  n.  See  Lastr^a. 

Fern'tlelc,  n.  A  term  applied,  in  some  parts  of 
England,  to  a  freckle  on  the  skin,  appearing  like  the 
seed  of  a  fern. 

Fern'y,  a.  Containing  fern;  abounding  in,  or  over¬ 
grown  with  fern ;  as,  a  ferny  covert. 

Ferocious,  ( f e-rot shus ,)  a.  [Fr.  feroce;  Lat.  ferox, 
allied  to  ferus,  wild.  See  Ferine.]  Fierce ;  savage ;  ra¬ 
pacious;  bloodthirsty;  betokening  cruelty ;  as,  n fero¬ 
cious  beast,  a,  ferocious  look. 

Ferociously,  ado.  With  savagery  or  cruelty; 
fiercely;  rapaciously;  as,  he  looked  at  me  ferociously. 

Fero'ciousness,  ?i.  Quality  of  being  ferocious ;  sav¬ 
ageness;  ferocity;  fierceness;  cruelty. 

Feroc'ity,  n.  [Fr  fimeite ;  Lat.  ferocitas,  from  ferox, 
fierce.]  Savage  wildness  or  fierceness;  fury;  cruelty; 
as,  the  ferocity  of  a  Highland  chieftain,  ferocity  of 
mien. 

Feronia,  ( fe-ro'ne-a .)  (Myth.)  A  goddess  at  Rome, 
who  presided  over  the  woods  and  groves. 

Fero'nia,  n.  [From  the  above  goddess.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  order  Aurantiacese.  The  species  F. 
elephantum  is  a  large  tree,  growing  in  India.  A  kind 
of  gum,  closely  resembling  gum-Arabic,  exudes  from  its 
stem,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  this  constitutes  part 
of  the  gum  imported  from  the  East  Indies.  The  young 
leaves  have  an  anise-like  odor,  and  are  used  by  the 
native  doctors  of  India  for  their  stomachic  and  carmin¬ 
ative  effects.  The  fruit  is  known  as  the  elephant  or 
wood-apple. 

Fe'rons,  a.  [Lat.  ferus,  wild.]  Savage;  untamed. 

Ferozabatl',  a  town  of  Iiindostan,  British  pres.  Ben¬ 
gal,  24  m.  E.  of  Agra;  pop.  abt.  10,000. — Also,  the  name 
of  several  minor  places  in  India,  Persia,  &c. 

Ferozepore1,  a  town  of  N.W.  iiindostan,  dist.  Sishind, 
near  the  Sutlej,  85  m.  W.  of  Loodianah.  —  Another, 
prov.  Agra,  5  m.  S.S.W.  of  Delhi. 

Ferozesliah',  a  village  of  Iiindostan,  in  Lahore,  10  m. 
E.N.E.  of  Ferozepore.  Here,  Dec.  21st  and  22d,  1S45,  a 
British  force  of  16,700  men  and  69  guns,  under  Lord 
Gough,  utterly  defeated  a  Sikh  army  of  50,000  men, 
with  108  pieces  of  cannon,  which  were  nearly  all  cap¬ 
tured.  The  British  lost  2,415  men  killed  and  wounded. 

Ferran'cline,  n.  A  cloth  composed  of  wool  and  silk. 

Ferrara,  (fair-rar'a,)  a  famous  fortified  city  of  Central 
Italy,  cap.  prov.  of  same  name,  and  formerly  an  indepeu- 1 
dent  duchy  under  the  rule  of  the  House  of  Este,  is  situ¬ 
ate  in  a  low  marshy  plain,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vo- 
lano,  5  m.  S.  of  the  Po,and  26  N.N.E.of  Bologna.  Under 
the  rule  of  its  native  princes,  F.  was  the  seat  of  one  of 
the  most  polished  aud  refined  of  the  Italian  courts,  and 
is  said  to  have  had  from  90,000  to  100,000  inhabitants. 
But  it  has  long  been  jn  a  state  of  decay,  and  numbers 
of  its  splendid  palaces  are  uninhabited.  The  Duomn,  or 
cathedral,  was  built  in  1135,  and  is  a  vast  but  tasteless 
edifice.  Ft  contains  a  great  number  of  other  churches, 
a  university,  and  a  fine  public  library  (in  which  aro 
deposited  the  MSS.  and  other  relics  of  the  poets  Ariosto 
and  Tasso),  and  one  of  the  finest  theatres  in  Italy.  Its 
manufactures  and  trade  are  inconsiderable.  The  celeb¬ 
rity  of  F.  is  almost  wholly  derived  from  its  association 
with  two  of  the  greatest  names  in  the  literature  of 
Europe.  Ariosto  resided  here,  where,  in  1516,  was 
published  the  first  edition  of  his  immortal  “Orlando;” 
aud  here,  too,  in  1533,  he  breathed  his  last.  The  house 
in  which  he  lived  is  still  carefully  preserved.  Ft,  be¬ 
sides  being  the  birthplace,  is  also  memorable  as  being 
the  place  of  imprisonment  of  the  poet  Tasso,  (q.  v.) 
Guarini,  author  of  the  Pastor  Fido,  and  Cardinal  Benti- 
voglio,  were  also  natives  of  F.  From  a  small  town  FI 
became  a  walled  city,  A.  D.  670.  The  family  of  Este 
possessed  it  first  as  chief  magistrates,  and  afterwards  as 
hereditary  sovereigns,  from  abt.  1030  to  1597  ;  when,  on 
the  death  of  its  last  duke,  and  the  extinction  of  the 
male  lino  of  the  house,  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
pope.  In  1796,  the  French  entered  F.,  and  made  it  the 
cap.  of  the  dep.  of  Basso  Po.  In  1814  the  Church  again 
recovered  it,  but  in  1859  it  became  a  part  of  the  new 
kingdom  of  Italy.  Pop.  68,516. 

Ferra'ra,  n.  A  kind  of  sword  manufactured  at  Ferrara, 
in  Italy.  The  most  thoroughly  tempered  were  stamped 
with  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  Andrea  di  Ferrara, 
and  were  called  Andrew  Ferraras. 

Ferrarese',  a.  Pertaining  to  Ferrara,  in  Italy. 

Ferrarese',  n.  sing,  and  pi.  An  inhabitant  of  Ferrara ; 
the  whole  body  of  its  inhabitants. 

Ferra'ri,  Ludovico,  an  Italian  mathematician,  b.  1522, 
at  Bologna,  where  he  became  professor,  lie  was  a  pupil 
of  Cardan,  and  the  discoverer  of  the  method  of  resolv¬ 
ing  bi-quadratic  equations.  D.  1566. 

Ferreira,  (fer-ri’ra,)  Antonio,  a  poet  ranked  by  the 
Portuguese  as  one  of  their  classic  authors,  was  b.  at 
Lisbon,  1528.  lie  carried  to  perfection  the  elegiac  and 
epistolary  style,  and  his  Inez  de  Castro  is  the  second  reg¬ 
ular  tragedy  that  appeared  after  the  revival  of  letters 
in  Europe.  I).  1560. 

Fer'reotis.a.  (  Fr  .ferreux;  Lat.  ferreus,  from  ferrum, 
iron.]  Made  of,  or  pertaining  to,  iron  ;  like  iron. 

Ferre'ras.  Juan  db,  a  Spanish  historian,  b.  1652.  lie 
wrote  works  on  philosophy,  theology,  &c.,  but  his  chief 
performance  is  his  History  of  Spain,  10  vols.  4to.  He 
also  aided  the  compilation  of  the  great  Spanish  Dic¬ 
tionary.  D.  1735. 


Fer'ret.  n.  [Fr.  furet;  Lat.  furectus,  furetus;  W. 
fared,  that  which  is  cunning  or  subtle,  wily;  Ger. 
frett;  allied  to  Lut.fur,  a  thief.]  (Zoiil.)  The  Mustela 
furo,  a  useful  but  ferocious  little  animal  of  the  family 
Mustelidee,  kept  in  a  domesticated  state  in  Europe,  and 
used  for  rabbit-hunting,  as  well  as  for  destroying  rats. 
In  its  general  form  it  resembles  the  Polecat,  but  is  rather 
smaller;  its  usual  length  being  about  13  inches,  exclu 
sive  of  the  tail,  which  is  about  five.  It  has  a  very  sharp 
nose,  red  and  fiery  eyes,  and  round  ears.  Its  color  is  a 
pale  yellow.  In  the  slenderness  of  its  body  and  the 
shortness  of  its  legs  it  resembles  the  weasel.  In  its 
wild  state  it  is  a  native  of  Africa.  The  cold  of  European 
winters  is  so  severe  for  it,  that  it  becomes  necessary  to 
keep  it  in  a  warm  box,  with  wool  or  some  other  sub¬ 
stance  in  which  it  may  imbed  itself.  In  this  state  it 
sleeps  almost  continually;  and  when  awake,  immedi¬ 
ately  begins  to  search  about  for  food :  that  which  ia 
usually  given  is  bread  and  milk,  but  its  favorite  food  is 
the  blood  of  smaller  animals.  It  is  by  nature  an  enemy 
to  the  rabbit;  and 
Buffon  affirms, 
that  whenever  a 
dead  rabbit  is 
presented  for  the 
first  time  to  a 
young  F'.,he  flics 
upon  it  in  an  in¬ 
stant,  and  bites  it  Fig.  1001.  —  ferret,  (Mustela  furo.) 
with  great  fury; 

but  if  it  be  alive,  he  seizes  it  by  the  throat,  and  sucks  its 
blood.  When  sent  into  the  burrows  of  rabbits,  the  F. 
is  always  muzzled,  that  he  may  not  kill  the  rabbits  in 
their  holes,  but  only  drive  them  out  to  bo  caught  in  the 
nets  prepared  for  them.  The  F.  is  tame  without  attach¬ 
ment;  and  such  is  its  appetite  for  blood,  that  it  has  been 
known  to  attack  and  even  kill  children  in  their  cradles. 
It  is  of  an  irascible  nature,  and  when  irritated,  the  odor 
it  emits  is  very  disagreeable,  and  its  bite  is  not  easily 
cured.  The  female  has  two  broods  in  the  year,  each 
consisting  of  from  six  to  nine.  She  not  unfrequently 
devours  her  young  as  soon  as  they  are  born. 

Fer'ret,  n.  [Fr.  fleuret,  coarse  silk.]  A  sort  of  narrow 
tape  made  of  coarse  spun  silk.  —  The  iron  used  by  glass- 
blowers  to  test  the  liquefied  matter,  to  see  whether  it  is 
yet  fit  for  working,  and  to  make  the  circular  protuber¬ 
ance  at  the  mouth  of  bottles. 

— v.  a.  To  drive  out  of  lurking-places;  to  find  out  by  pa¬ 
tient  and  laborious  effort;  as,  to  ferret  out  a  crime.  In 
the  latter  sense,  it  is  most  frequently  used  with  out. 

Ferret  Col,  ( fer’rd ,)  a  pass  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  in 
Switzerland,  connecting  Orsieres,  in  the  latter  country, 
with  Cormayeur,  in  Piedmont.  Height  7,640  feet  above 
sea-level. 

Fer'reter,  n.  One  who  searches  for,  or  hunts  patiently, 
a  person  or  thing. 

Ferret'to,  n.  [It.  dim.of./crrn,  from  Lat.  ferrum,  iron.] 
A  material  used  in  glass-coloring,  composed  of  copper 
and  white  vitriol. 

Fer  riage,  n.  [See  Ferry.]  The  fare  to  be  paid  for 
conveyance  in  a  boat,  over  a  river,  strait,  or  other  water. 

Fer'ric,  a.  [Fr .firrique;  Lat.  ferrum,,  iron.]  Pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  extracted  from,  iron ;  as,  ferric  acid. 

Fer'ric  Acid.  n.  [Lat.  ferrum,  iron.]  (Chem.)  An 
unstable  teroxide  of  iron  known  only  in  combination 
with  bases  as  ferrates.  If  one  part  of  sesquioxide  of 
iron  and  4  of  dry  nitre  be  fused  together  for  an  hour  in 
a  covered  crucible,  a  brown  mass  is  obtained,  giving  a 
violet-colored  solution,  containing  ferrate  of  potash. 
Solutions  of  the  ferrates  of  the  earths  may  be  formed 
by  mixing  ferrate  of  potash  with  solutions  of  their  salts. 
F.  A.  has  never  been  obtained  in  a  free  state.  F’ornt. 
FeH204. 

Ferrieya'nogen,  or  Ferridcyanogen,  n.  [Lat.  fer¬ 
rum,  iron,  and  cyanogen .]  (Chem.)  A  radical  derived 
from  cyanogen,  but  which  has  never  been  isolated.  It 
gives  rise  to  salts  known  as  ferricyanides,  a  good  exam¬ 
ple  of  whick  is  the  fo'ricyanide  of  potassium,  or  red 
prussiate  of  potash  of  commerce.  This  salt  is  formed 
by  passing  chloride  through  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium.  The  liquid  assumes  a  brown  color,  and, 
when  evaporated,  deposits  beautiful  red  rhombic  crys¬ 
tals.  Ferricyauide  of  potassium  is  prepared  in  large 
quantities  for  the  use  of  the  calico-printer.  The  splen¬ 
did  dye  known  as  Turnbull’s  blue  is  formed  by  mixing 
it  with  a  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron.  Form,  for 
F.,  C12N12Fe2. 

Fer'rier,  n.  One  who  has  charge  of  a  ferry-boat. 

Fer'rier,  Jane,  a  Scottish  novelist,  B.  at  Edinburgh, 
1782.  She  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  literati  of  her  day.  She 
wrote  three  novels,  which  are  still  popular,  viz. :  Mar¬ 
riage;  The  Inheritance;  and  Destiny,  or  the  Chief’s 
Daughter.  They  are  vigorous  and  lively  pictures  of 
Scottish  life  and  character.  D.  1854. 

Ferrif'erous,  a.  [ Fr.  ferrifere,  from  Lat.  ferrum, 
iron,  and  fe.rre,  to  bear.]  Producing  or  yielding  iron. 

Fer'ris,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Montcalm  so., 
about  50  m.  W.  of  Saginaw  City. 

Fer'risburg',  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Addison 
co.,  on  Lake  Champlain,  about  30  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Mont¬ 
pelier. 

Fer'ro.  See  Canary  Islands. 

Ferrocal'cite,  n.  (Min.)  Calcite  containing  carbon¬ 
ate  of  iron. 

Ferroeo'lml t ite, ra.  (Min.)  Cobaltite  (or  Cobaltine, 
q.  v.)  containing  iron. 

Fcrrocy'anate,  n.  [Lat.  ferrum,  iron,  and  Gr.  kilo- 
nos,  a  dark-blue  substanee.]  (Chem.)  Same  as  Ferro¬ 
cyanide,  q.  v. 

Ferrocy'auide,  n.  (Chem.)  See  Ferrocyanooen. 
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Ferrocyan'ojfon,  n.  [Lat.  ferrum,  iron,  and  cyan¬ 
ogen.]  A  radical  derived  from  cyanogen  that  has  never 
been  isolated.  It  gives  rise  to  salts  known  as  ferrocy- 
anides,  of  which  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  or  yel¬ 
low  prussiate  of  potash,  is  an  example.  This  salt  is 
manufactured  on  a  very  large  scale  for  the  use  of  color- 
makers  and  calico-printers,  by  heating  dried  blood, 
bones,  parings  of  hides,  and  other  nitrogenous  animal 
matter,  with  an  equal  weight  of  carbonate  of  potash, 
aud  of  iron-filings.  The  fused  mass  is  heated  with 
water  in  open  boilers,  when  a  yellow  solutionis  obtained, 
which,  after  evaporation,  yields  truncated  pyramidal 
crystals  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  containing  3  equiv¬ 
alents  of  water.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble 
in  alcohol.  It  contains  the  elements  of  prussic  acid  when 
in  solution,  but  is  not  poisonous.  Distilled  with  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  it  yields  prussic  acid  in  large  quantities.  It 
is  much  used  in  calico-printing  and  color-making  for  the 
production  of  a  fine  blue  color  known  as  Prussian  blue 
(q.  v.),  with  the  persalts  of  iron.  When  protosalts  of 
iron  are  used,  a  dirty,  greenish-white  precipitate  falls 
down,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  distinguishing  tests 
between  the  per-  and  proto-salts  of  iron.  It  is  also  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  With  the 
salts  of  copper  it  forms  a  characteristic  purple-brown 
precipitate,  and  is  used  as  a  test  for  salts  of  that  metal. 
With  salts  of  cobalt  it  gives  a  yellowish-green  precipi¬ 
tate. 

Fer'rol,  a  fortified  seaport-town  of  Spain,  on  the  N.W. 
coast  of  Galicia,  prov.  of  Corunna,  and  one  of  the  3 
naval  deps.  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  situated  on  the  N. 
arm  of  the  Bay  of  Betanzos,  12  m.  N.B.  of  the  city  of 
Corunna,  and  25  S.W.  of  Cape  Ortegal  ;  Lat.  43°  29'  30" 
N.,  Lon.  8°  15'  W.  The  harbor  of  F.  is  one  of  the  best 
in  Europe  in  point  of  depth,  capacity,  and  safety,  and  is 
approached  by  a  narrow  channel  only  admitting  one 
vessel  at  a  time,  aud  which  is  commanded  by  strong  forts. 
This  port  being  intended  for  the  royal  navy,  general 
commerce  and  all  foreign  merchant-ships  are  excluded. 
It  was  captured  by  Marshal  Soult  in  1809.  Pop.  19,144. 

Fer'roinout,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Morris  co., 
about  10  tn.  W.N.W.  of  Morristown. 

Ferrotit'anite,  n.  {Min.)  Same  as  Schorlornite,*?.  v. 

Ferrii'ginated,  a.  [See  Infra.]  Having  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  oxide  of  iron. 

l  ernigin  eous,  or  Ferrii'g’inous,  a.  [Fr.  fer- 
rugineux ;  Lat.  ferruginous,  from  ferrugo,  oxide  of  iron.] 
Of  the  color  of  rust,  or  oxide  of  iron. 

- — Partaking  of  iron;  containing  particles  of  iron. 

Ferrit'g’O,  n .  [Lat.,  iron  rust,  from  ferrum,  iron.]  A 
disease  in  certain  plants,  commonly  called  Rust,  q.  v. 

Fer'rule,  ( fer'ril ,  or  fer'ronl.)  n.  [Fr.  virole,  from  Lat. 
viriola,  a  little  bracelet;  dim.  of  virire,  an  ornament 
for  the  arm.]  A  ring  of  metal  put  around  the  end  of  a 
cane,  staff,  or  other  thing,  to  strengthen  it. 

Forrii'iiiiiiate.  v.a.  [ LsA.ferruminare , from ferrumen, 
cement  for  brazing.]  To  braze,  solder,  or  unite  metals. 

Ferruinina'tion,  n.  [See  Supra.]  The  brazing,  or 
soldering  of  metals. 

Fer'ry,  n.  [A.  S.  fser,  faru ,  a  passage,  from  faran,  to 
pass.]  A  liberty  to  have  a  boat  upon  a  river  for  the 
transportation  of  men,  horses,  and  carriages  with  their 
contents,  for  a  reasonable  toll.  — Also  the  place  across 
which  such  vessel  passes.  —  In  the  U.  States,  ferries  are 
established  by  legislative  authority,  exercised  either  di¬ 
rectly  or  by  a  delegation  of  powers  to  courts,  commis¬ 
sioners,  or  municipalities.  Without  such  authority  no 
one,  though  he  may  be  the  owner  of  both  banks  of  the 
river,  has  a  right  to  keep  a  public  ferry.  The  owners 
of  ferries  are  common  carriers,  and  liable,  as  such,  for 
the  carriage  of  the  goods  and  persons  that  they  receive 
on  their  boats.  They  may  determine  when  and  how 
often,  and  upon  what  terms,  their  boats  shall  cross  the 
river,  and  what  they  will  transport  :  but  all  these  things 
they  must  do  by  general  rules,  without  favoritism  or 
arbitrary  exception. 

— The  term  is  also  commonly  applied  to  the  vessel  for 
ferrying,  or  ferry-boat. 

Fer'ry,  v.  a.  [A.  S  .ferian,  to  cause  to  pass,  from  faran, 
to  go.]  To  convey,  or  carry  over  a  river,  strait,  or  other 
water,  in  a  boat. 

— 1>.  n.  To  pass  over  a  stream,  or  strait,  in  a  boat. 

Fer'ry,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Mahaska  co. 

Fer'ry-boat,  n.  A  boat  for  conveying  passengers  across 
a  ferry. 

I'er  ry land,  a  town  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Newfound¬ 
land,  about  35  m.  S.W.  of  St.  John's. 

Fer'ry-man,  n.  One  who,  for  hire,  transports  goods 
or  passengers  across  a  stream  or  strait. 

Ferry  Point,  in  California,  a  village  of  Del  Norte  co., 
about  65  m.  E.  of  Crescent  City. 

Fer'ryslin rg.  in  Michigan,  a  post- village  of  Ottawa 
co.,  on  Grand  River,  about  2  m.  from  Lake  Michigan. 

Fer'ry  ville,  in  Alabama,  a  post-office  of  St.  Clair  co. 

Fer'ry  ville,  in  Wisconsin,  a  P.  0.  of  Crawford  co. 

Fer'tigS,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Venango  co. 

Fertile,  ( fer'til ,)  a.  [Fr.  fertile;  Lat.  fertilis,  from 
ferre,  to  produce.]  Fruitful;  producing  fruit  abun¬ 
dantly  ;  rich  ;  prolific;  productive;  inventive;  as,  a  fer¬ 
tile  mind,  a  country  fertile  in  mineral,  a  fertile  flock. 

( Bot .)  Capable  of  producing  fruit.  Stamens  are  also 
said  to  be  fertile  when  their  anthers  contain  good  pol¬ 
len.  —  A  fertile  flower  is  one  having  pistils. 

Fer'tilely.  adv.  In  a  fertile  manner. 

Fer'tileiiess,  n.  Fertility. 

Fertility,  n.  [Fr.  fertility ;  Lat.  fertilitas,  from  fero, 
to  bear,  to  produce.]  Richness;  quality  of  producing  fruit 
in  abundance ;  abundant  resources ;  fertile  invention. 

Fertil  ity,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Lancaster  co. 

Fer'tilize,  v.a.  [Fr  .fertiliser.]  To  make  fertile  or  pro¬ 
ductive;  to  enrich ;  to  fecundate  ;  as,  to  fertilize  the  soil. 


Fertilizer,  n.  The  person  or  thing  that  renders  pro¬ 
ductive  ;  as,  guano  is  a  great  fertilizer. 

Fertilization,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  rendering 
productive. 

(Bot.)  See  Impregnation. 

Fer'ula.  n.  (Bill..)  A  genus  of  the  order  Apiacex,  in¬ 
cluding  plants  with  yellow  flowers,  and  thin,  flat  fruit 
resembling  that  of  the  parsnip.  The  species  are  chiefly 
natives  of  Persia.  F.  asafoetida  is  the  plant  described 
by  Ksempfer  as  yielding  the  milky  juice  called  asafoe¬ 
tida;  but  F.  persica  and  others  are  no  doubt  also  the 
origin  of  the  drug. 

Ferula'eemi*,  a.  [Lat .ferulaceus,  from  ferula,  the 
giant  fennel.]  Having  a  stalk  like  a  reed,  or  resem¬ 
bling  the  giant  fennel;  as,  the  ferulaceous  plants. 

Fer'ule,  n.  [Lat.  ferula,  from  ferio,  I  strike.]  A  little 
flat  piece  of  wood  for  punishing  children  at  school,  by 
striking  them  on  the  palm  of  the  hand.  It  is  often  ap¬ 
plied,  also,  to  a  species  of  cane  used  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  of  castigation.  —  In  the  time  of  the  Eastern  empire, 
the  ferula  was  the  name  given  to  the  emperor’s  sceptre. 
It  consisted  of  a  long  stem  with  a  flat  head,  and  is  often 
seen  depicted  on  old  medals. 

Fer'ule,  v.  a.  To  punish  with  a  ferule. 

Fer  vency,  n.  [It.  fervenza,  from  hat.  fewer e,  to  boil, 
to  glow.]  Heat  of  mind  ;  ardor ;  eagerness  ;  pious ! 
ardor  or  zeal ;  warmth  of  devotion ;  as,  when  you  pray, 
let  it  be  with  fervency. 

Fer'vent,  a.  [ Lat.  fervens,  from  fervere,  to  be  aglow.] 
Glowing;  boiling;  burning;  hot;  as,  the  fervent  sum¬ 
mer. 

— Warm  in  feeling;  hot  in  temper;  ardent;  excited; 
animated ;  glowing  with  religious  zeal :  flaming  with 
devotion  ;  as,  a  fervent  desire  to  do  good,  a  fervent 
Catholic. 

Fer'vently,  adv.  Ardently  ;  zealously ;  eagerly  ;  ve¬ 
hemently. 

Fer'ventness,  n.  The  quality  of  beiug  zealous  or 
vehement. 

Ferves'cent,  a.  [Lat .  fervescere,  incept,  from  fervere, 
to  boil,  to  glow.]  Beginning  to  grow  hot. 

Fer'vid,  a.  [Lat.  fervidus,  hot,  from  fervere.]  Hot; 
burning;  boiling;  as,  the  fervid  rays  of  the  sun. 

— Vehement;  eager;  zealous;  as,  you  have  my  fervid 
wishes. 

Fer'vidly,  adv.  With  glowing  warmth  ;  very  hotly. 

Fer'vitlness,  n.  Glowing  heat;  ardor  of  mind;  warm 
zeal. 

Fer'vor.  n.  [Lat.,  from  fervere.]  Heat;  warmth;  as, 
the  fervor  of  the  day.  —  Heat  of  mind  ;  zeal ;  ardor  of 
piety  ;  as,  the  fervor  of  his  devotion. 

Fesa,  ( fd'sa ,)  a  town  of  Persia,  prov.  Farsistan,  78  m. 
S.E.  of  Shiraz.  Manuf.  Silks,  cottons,  woollens.  Pop. 
estim.  at  18,500. 

Fcs'cciiiiinc  Verses,  n.pl.  (Anc.  Poetry.)  A  kind 
of  rude  licentious  poetry,  common  in  ancient  Italy,  and 
said  to  have  derived  their  name  from  Fescennium,  an 
Etrurian  city  where  they  had  their  origin.  They  were 
in  the  form  of  dialogues  between  two  persons,  who 
satirized  and  ridiculed  each  other’s  follies  and  vices. 
They  were  sung  on  festive  occasions,  as  the  harvest- 
home  and  weddings.  The  emperor  Augustus  prohibited 
them,  as  tending  to  corrupt  the  public  morals.  They 
are  chiefly  remarkable  as  giving  rise  to  Satire,  q.  v. 

Fescti,  (flesh,)  Josf.ph,  Cardinal-Archbishop  of  Lyons, 
and  brother  of  Letitia  Rainolino, mother  of  Napoleon  I., 
B.  at  Ajaccio,  Corsica,  17 64.  He  was  educated  in  France 
for  the  Church ;  in  1790  he  was  appointed  by  his  nephew. 
Gen.  Bonaparte,  commissary-general  of  the  army  of 
Italy,  in  which  capacity  he.  realized  a  princely  fortune. 
He  afterwards  resumed  his  clerical  studies,  and  adopt¬ 
ing  the  profession,  was,  in  1802,  consecrated  archbishop 
ot  Lyons.  In  the  year  afterwards,  F.  received  a  cardi¬ 
nal's  hat,  and  was  sent  to  Rome  as  French  ambassador. 
In  1S04  he  accompanied  Pius  VII.  to  Paris,  to  assist  at 
the  emperor’s  coronation,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
created  Grand  Almoner  of  France.  As  president  of  the 
Council  of  Paris,  he  energetically  opposed  his  nephew 
on  many  occasions,  and  especially  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  unfortunate  pope.  He  finally  fell  into  disgrace 
with  the  emperor,  and  retired  to  Rome,  where  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  dignified  ease  and  affluence, 
possessing  the  finest  library  and  picture-gallery  that 
even  Rome  could  boast  of.  if.  1838. 

Fes'cue,  n.  [Fr .fStu;  O.  F.  festu,  from  Lat.  festuca,  a 
grass.]  A  small  stick,  stalk,  wire,  or  the  like,  used  to 
point  out  the  letters  to  children  learning  to  read. 

— v.  a.  To  point  out  the  letters  with  a  fescue. 

Fes'cue-grass,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Festuca. 

Fe'sels,  or  Fa'sels,  n.  [ Fr.  fasioles  :  Lat .phaseolus; 
Gr.  phasiolus,  the  kidney-bean.]  A  kind  of  base  grain. 

Fess,  or  Fesse,  n.  [N.  Fr.  fasca  ;  hat.  fascia,  a  band.] 

(  Her.)  One  of  the  memorable  ordinances,  consisting  of 
lines  drawn  horizontally  across  the  shield,  and  contain¬ 
ing  the  third  part  of  it,  between  the  honor  point  and 
the  nombril.  It  is  supposed  to  represent  the  waist- 
belt  or  girdle  of  honor,  which  was  one  of  the  insignia 
of  knighthood.  —  Per  Fess  A  shield,  or  charge  in  a 
shield,  is  said  to  be  party  per  fess,  when  it  is  horizon¬ 
tally  divided  through  the  middle,  or,  as  the  French  say, 
simply  coupe.  —  Fesswise  is  said  of  a  charge  placed  in 
fess  ;  that  is  to  say,  horizontally  across  the  shield. 

Fess'-point,  n.  (Her.)  The  exact  centre  of  an  es¬ 
cutcheon. 

Fes  tal,  a.  [Lat.  festaVis,  from  festum,  a  feast.  See 
Feast. J  Pertaining  to  a  festival ;  joyous  ;  gay ;  mirthful. 

Fes'tally,  adv.  Joyously;  mirthfully. 

Fes'tennine,  or  Fescennine,  n.  See  Fescen- 
nine  Verses. 

Fes'ter,  v.  n.  [Perhaps  from  Lat.  pus,  or  piistula,  mat¬ 
ter,  or  a  sore  emitting  matter.]  To  rankle ;  to  putrefy  ; 


to  become  corrupt  or  purulent :  said  of  wounds  or  sores. 

— To  become  malignant;  as,  the  quarrel  festers  in  his 
breast. 

— v.  a.  To  cause  to  grow  virulent. 

— n.  An  inflammatory  tumor  discharging  matter. 

Fes'ternient,  n.  The  condition  of  rankling,  as  of 
the  passions. 

— The  discharge  of  matter,  as  of  sores  or  wounds. 

Festi'llO,  n.  (Logic.)  The  third  term  of  the  second 
figure  of  the  syllogism,  the  first  of  which  is  a  universal 
negative  proposition,  the  second  a  particular  affirmative, 
and  the  third  a  particular  negative;  as, 

Fes.  No  bad  man  can  be  happy  ; 

Ti.  Some  rich  men  are  bad  men  ;  ergo, 

No.  Some  rich  men  are  not  happy.” — Craig. 

Fes'tival.  n.  [  Lat.  fesiivus,  joyous,  gay;  from  festum, 
a  feast.]  Time  of  feasting;  an  anniversary  day  of  civii 
or  religious  joy.  —  See  Feast. 

— a.  Pertaining  to  a  feast ;  joyous ;  mirthful. 

Fes'tive,  a.  Gay;  mirthful ;  joyous. 

Festively,  adv.  In  a  festive  manner. 

Festiv'ity,  n.  [Lat.  festi vitas,  a  holiday.]  Joyfulness: 
gayety  ;  social  joy,  or  exhilaration  of  spirits  at  an  en¬ 
tertainment;  as,  the  festivities  of  this  holiday  time. 

— A  time  of  rejoicing;  a  festive  celebration. 

Fes'tivous,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  feast;  joyous ;  mirthful. 

Festoon',  n.  [Fr.  feston,  from  Lat.  festum,  a  feast.] 
Something  in  imitation  of  the  garland  or  wreath  much 
used  by  the  Italians  on  the  church-doors,  at  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  their  feasts ;  a  wreath  hanging  in  a  dependent 
curve. 


Fig.  1002.  —  FESTOON. 
(From  St.  Mark’s  Library,  Venice.) 


(Arch,  it:  Sculp.)  An  ornament  composed  of  flowers, 
fruits,  and  leaves  interwoven  or  twisted  together,  sus¬ 
pended  at  each  end,  and  falling  down  in  the  form  of  a 
curve  or  arch. 

— v.  a.  To  form  into,  or  deck  with  garlands,  thickest  at 
the  middle  and  suspended  by  the  two  extremes. 

Festooned',  p.  a.  Adorned  with  festoons. 

Festoon'y,  «.  Consisting  of  festoons. 

Festu'ea,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Fescue,  a  genus  of  plants,  order 
Graminaceie,  having  in  some  species  a  loose,  in  some  a 
contracted  panicle;  the  spikelets  many-flowered,  with 
two  unequal  glumes,  which  they  much  exceed  in  length  ; 
each  floret  having  two  lanceolate  palese,  the  outer  paleie 
rounded  at  the  back,  and  acuminate  or  awned  at  the 
summit;  the  stigmas  growing  from  the  apex  of  the  ger- 
men.  The  species  are  numerous,  and  are  very  widely 
diffused  over  the  world,  both  in  the  northern  and  south¬ 
ern  hemispheres.  Among  them  are  many  of  the  most 
valuable  pasture  and  fodder  grasses.  None  are  more 
valuable  than  some  of  the  British  species.  —  Meadow 
Fescue  ( F .  pratensis),  a  species  with  spreading  panicle 
and  linear  spikelets,  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  intro¬ 
duced  in  fields  and  pastures,  is  perhaps  excelled  by  no 
meadow  or  pasture  grass  whatever.  It  is  suitable  both 
for  alternate  husbandry  and  for  permanent  pasture. 

Fes'tns,  Porcius,  pro-consul  and  governor  of  Judaea,  be¬ 
fore  whom  St.  Paul  was  accused  by  the  Jews;  but  the 
apostle  appealing  to  the  emperor,  Festus  sent  him  to 
Rome.  —  Also,  a  celebrated  Latin  grammarian,  whose 
age  is  not  accurately  ascertained  ;  but  he  is  believed  to 
have  lived  in  the  3d  century.  He  compiled  some  volu¬ 
minous  works  on  his  favorite  science,  and  is  classed  by 
Scaliger  among  the  best  or  most  useful  etymologists  for 
understanding  the  language  of  ancient  Rome.  Porcius 
Festus  lived  in  the  1st  Century',  a.  d. 

Fe  tal,  a.  [F  rom  Fetus,  q.  tx]  Belonging  to  a  foetus. 

Feta'tion.  n.  The  formation  of  a  foetus. 

Fetell,  (fech,)  v.  a.  [A.  S .  feccan,  gefeccan ;  Fris  .fata, 
to  prepare;  Icel./dfc,  haste;  Dan .fage,  quick,  fleet.]  To 
go  and  bring,  or  simply  to  bring ;'  to  bring  or  draw ;  to 
get ;  as,  to  fetch  a  book. 

“  And  with  a  corded  ladder  fetch  her  down.”  —  Shaks. 

(In  strictness,  the  term  fetch  expresses  the  going  to  a 
place  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  something  thence  :  but 
the  distinction  is  often  colloquially  lost  sight  of,  and 
fetch  and  bring  are  thus  used  synonymously.) 

— To  obtain  as  its  price :  to  sell  for;  as,  the  goods  fetched 
a  handsome  profit.  —  To  make;  to  perform ;  todo  ;  to  ac¬ 
complish  ;  as,  she  fetched  a  deep  sigh,  to  fetch  one  a  blow 
in  the  face,  to  fetch  a  turn  in  a  cable. 

“The  tax  fetched  a  hundred  leaps  at  a  cluster  of  grapes.”  L’Estra. 

— To  reach:  to  arrive  at;  to  come  to;  to  attain  ; — some¬ 
times  before  up. 

“  Says  the  hare,  I  can  fetch  up  the  tortoise  when  I  please. "L’Estra. 

— To  bring  back  or  recall,  as  to  consciousness ;  as,  to  fetch 
a  person  out  of  a  swoon. 

—To  reduce;  to  throw;  as,  to  be  fetched  down  by  a  push. 
To  fetch  a  pump.  (. Naut .)  To  pour  water  into  in  order 
to  make  it  suck.  —  To  fetch  way.  (Naut.)  To  be  cranky, 
or  inclined  to  be  hove  from  one  side  to  the  other  ; — said 
of  a  ship. 

—v.  n.  To  move  or  turn ;  to  reach :  to  attain :  as,  to  fetch 
to  windward. 

—n.  [A.  S  facen,  faecn,  fraud,  guile  ;  Ger.  faxen  ;  Icel. 
fyx.  cunning.  See  Fox.]  A  stratagem  by  which  any¬ 
thing  is  indirectly  performed,  or  by  which  one  thing 
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FETICHES  AND  AMULETS. 


seems  intended  and  another  is  done ;  as,  “  It  is  a.  fetch  of 
wit.”  ( S/iaks .)  —  A  wraith;  the  apparition  of  a  living 
person. 

**  The  very  fetch  and  ghost  of  Mrs.  Gamp,  bonnet  and  all."  Dickens . 

l’eleli  er.  re.  One  who  fetches  or  brings. 

Fete,  {fat,)  re.  [Fr.  See  Feast.]  A  testival ;  a  celebra¬ 
tion  ;  a  merrymaking ;  a  festivity. 

F3te,  re.  a.  To  entertain;  to  feast; 
honor  of;  as,  to  fete  royalty. 

F«?te-cliani|>@tre,  (fdt-shampd'tr,)  n.  [Fr.J  A  festi¬ 
val  held  in  the  open  air ;  an  a l  fresco  entertainment ;  a 
picnic. 

Fetli'ard,  a  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Tipperary,  8  m.  S.E.  of 
Cashel ;  pop.  4,300. 

Fe'ticll,  Fe'tisll,  n.  [Vr.  fetiche,  from  hut .  factitius.] 
An  object  of  idol-worship  among  certain  of  the  African 
negro  tribes. 

Fetichism,  Fel irism,  (fet'i-shizm,)  re.  [Fr.  feti- 
cliisme.]  The  worshipping  of  a  fetich.  The  word  fetich  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  the  Portuguese  word  fetiso,  be¬ 
witched,  or  possessed  by  fairies,  and  was  applied  by  them 
to  the  object 
worshipped 
by  the  n e- 
groes  of  Af¬ 
rica.  Hence 
the  term  has 
come  to  be 
generally  re¬ 
ceived,  and  is 
applied  to 
anything  in 
nature  or  art 
to  w  h  i  c  h  a 
magical  pow¬ 
er  is  ascribed, 
as  stones, 
carved  im¬ 
ages,  &c.  Fet- 
ichism  is  the 
w  o  r  s  h  1  p  of 

material  substances,  and  prevails  very  extensively  among 
barbarous  nations,  especially  those  of  the  negro  race. 
Among  them,  tribes,  families,  and  individuals  have  their 
respective  fetiches;  which  are  often  objects  casually) 
selected,  as  stones,  weapons,  vessels,  plants,  &c.,  and  the  1 
rnde  worshipper  does  not  hesitate  to  chastise,  or  even 
throw  away  or  destroy  his  fetich,  if  it  does  not  seem  to 
gratify  his  desires.  “ To  transfer,”  says  Mr.  Grote,  “  to ; 
inanimate  objects  the  sensitive  as  well  as  the  willingand  [ 
designing  attributes  of  human  beings,  is  among  the 
early  and  wide-spread  instincts  of  mankind,  aud  one  of 
the  primitive  forms  of  religion;  and  although  the  en-l 
fargement  of  reason  and  experience  gradually  displaces 
this  elementary  fetichism,  and  banishes  it  from  the  re¬ 
gions  of  reality  into  those  of  conventional  fictions,  yet 
the  force  of  momentary  passion  will  often  suffice  to  su¬ 
persede  the  acquired  habit,  and  even  an  intelligent  man 
may  be  impelled,  in  a  moment  of  agonizing  pain,  to  kick 
or  beat  the  lifeless  object  from  which  he  has  suffered.” 
History  of  Greece,  vol.  v. 

Fe'ticide.  re.  [From  foetus,  and  Lat.  ceedere,  to  kill.] 
(Med.)  The  act  or  process  of  killing  the  foetus  in  the 
womb. 

(Law.)  The  act  of  causing  abortion. 

Fe'ticl.  a.  [Lat.  faztidus,  from  fceteo ,  to  stink.]  Having 
a  strong  or  rancid  scent ;  possessing  noxious  or  offen¬ 
sive  smell;  stinking;  as,  a  fetid  breath. 

“  Cairo’s  filth  and  fetid  fields." —  Thomson. 

Fe'tidness.  re.  Quality  of  being  fetid,  or  of  smelling 
offensively ;  fetor  ;  putrescent  stench. 

Fetiforous,  a.  [See  Fetus.]  Bringing  forth  young,  as 
animals. 

Fe'tisll,  n.  Same  as  Fetich,  q.  v. 

Fet'loeK.  n.  [From  feet  and  lock.]  The  tuft  of  hair  that 
grows  behind  on  a  horse's  foot;  also,  the  joint  on  which 
such  hair  grows ;  the  part  of  a  leg  where  a  tuft  of  hair 
grows  behind  on  horses. 

“  Their  wounded  steeds  fret  fetlock  deep  in  gore."  —  Shake. 

Fe'tor,  re.  [Lat.  feel  or.]  Stench;  stink;  an  offensive 
smell ;  a  putrescent  odor ;  fetidness. 

(Med.)  The  term  is  generally’  confined  to  the  offensive 
gases  given  off  from  decomposition,  the  result  of  inflam¬ 
mation,  as  in  cases  of  sloughing  or  mortification  after 
wounds  and  injuries;  also  from  the  decay  of  the  teeth, 
or  a  depraved  state  of  the  stomach,  tainting  the  breath, 
when  the  person  is  said  to  have  a  fetid  breath ;  and 
also  from  the  exhalations  given  off  from  the  mouth  and 
body  in  typhus  or  low  putrid  fever  ;  and  finally,  in  cases 
of  salivation,  where  the  breath  becomes  highly  disagree¬ 
able  from  the  absorption  of  the  mercury. 

Fett'bol,  re.  (Min.)  Same  as  Chloropal,  q.  v. 

Fet'ter,  re.  [A.  S.  fitter,  fetor,  pi.  fietern,  from  fot,  pi. 
fit,  a  foot ;  Icel.  fiotur,  (pi.)  See  Foot.]  A  chain  or 
shackle  put  on  the  leg  of  a  malefactor,  or  a  person  ac¬ 
cused  of  crime. 

— Anything  that  confines  or  restrains  from  motion  or  ac¬ 
tion  ;  as,  the  fetters  of  love. 

“  Passions  too  fierce  to  he  in  fetters  bound.”  —  Pope. 

— v.  a.  To  put  fetters  upon  ;  to  shackle  or  confine,  as  the 
feet  with  a  chain;  to  bind. 

“  My  heels  are  fettered,  but  my  fist  is  free."  —  Milton. 

— To  confine,  as  action;  to  restrain  motion;  to  impose 
checks  or  restraints  upon  ;  as,  fettered  by  obligations. 

“  My  conscience !  thou  art  fetter’d  more  than  my  shanks  or  wrists." 

Shake . 

Fet'terless,  a.  Unshackled ;  free  from  fetters. 

Fet'terman,  in  W.  Virginia,  a,  post-village  of  Taylor 
co.,  abt.  100  m.  S.E.  of  Wheeling. 


Fet'tle,,  re.  a.  [From  O.  Fr.  faiture.]  To  repair;  to 
manage;  to  set  to  rights ;  to  put  in  order.  (In  exten¬ 
sive  provincial  use  in  England.) 

“  Pretend  to  fettle  about  the  room.”  —  Swift. 

— re.  re.  To  do  job-work  ;  to  manage  small  matters. 

Fet'tle,  re.  Act  of  fettling  or  putting  to  rights  ;  a  placing 
in  order.  (Prov.  English.) 

Fett'stein,  re.  [Ger.,  fat-stone.]  (Min.)  Same  as  Ne- 
phelite,  q.  re. 

l  e  t iis,  n. ;  pi.  Fetuses,  i  lent,  foetus,  from  the  root  feo, 
implying  fruitfulness,  increase.]  The  young  of  an  ani¬ 
mal  in  the  womb  after  being  perfectly  formed. 

Fet'wah,  re.  [At-.]  A  decision  rendered  in  writing  by 
a  Turkish  mufti. 

Feueh'tersle'ben,  Eduard,  Baron  Von.  an  eminent 
German  physician  and  lyrical  writer,  b.  at  Vienna,  1S06. 
He  graduated  in  medicine  at  the  university  of  that  city 
in  1833,  and  in  1845  was  appointed  dean  of  the  Medical 
Faculty,  llis  principal  works  are,  Lehrbuch  der  iirzt- 
lichen  Seelenkunde  (1845),  which  has  been  translated 
into  English,  and  Zur  Diiitetik  der  Seele  (1838),  which 
has  run  through  not  less  than  28  editions.  F.  wrote 
many  “  Burschenlieder,”  (student-songs,)  one  of  which, 
Es  ist  bestimmt  in  Gottes  Hath,  is  very  popular  in  Ger¬ 
many’.  His  complete  works,  in  7  vols.,  were  published 
by’  Hebbel,  Vienna,  1851-3.  D.  1849. 

Feud,  ( fud ,)  re.  [A.  S.fachthe,  vengeance;  Ger.  fehde ; 
Dan .  fejde  ;  Icel.  fued,  smothered  anger.  Root  Sansk. 
ptd,  to  pain.]  A  deadly  quarrel ;  hatred  or  contention, 
to  be  terminated  only  by  death ;  a  contention,  broil, 
contest,  strife,  or  quarrel ;  particularly  families  or  par¬ 
ties  in  a  state. 

“  In  former  ages  it  was  a  policy  of  France  to  raise  intestine 
feuds  and  discords  in  Great  Britain."  —  Addison. 

— A  combination  of  persons,  connected  by  ties  of  blood  or 
descent  in  common,  to  revenge  any  affront  or  injury 
done  or  offered  to  one  of  their  race,  on  the  offender  and 
all  his  kindred;  a  vendetta. 

11  As  fierce  and  lasting  as  a  Highland  feud.”  Marquis  of  Montrose. 

Feud,  re.  [From  L.  Lat .  feutlum  ;  It.  ftudo,  fin;  Fr. 
fief. ]  (Law.)  Same  as  Fee,  q.  re.  See,  also,  Feudal 
System. 

Feudal,  ( fu'dal ,)  a.  [0.  Fr.]  Pertaining  to  feuds, 
fiefs,  or  fees  ;  as,  held  by  feudal  tenure.  —  Consisting  of 
feuds  or  fiefs;  embracing  tenure  by  military  services ; 
as,  the  feudal  system,  the  feudal  ages. 

Feu  dal  ism,  re.  The  feudal  system. 

Feu'clalist,  re.  One  versed  in  feudal  laws;  one  who 
advocates  the  feudal  system. 

Feudality,  re.  [Fr.  fcodalite.]  State  or  quality  of 
being  feudal ;  feudal  form  or  constitution. 

Feudaliza'tiou,  re.  Act  of  reducing  to  feudal  tenure. 

Feu'dalize,  v.a.  To  reduce  to  a  feudal  state  or  tenure. 

Feu'dally,  adv.  In  a  feudal  manner ;  after  the  feudal 
laws. 

Feudal  System,  re.  (Hist.)  That  constitutional  sys¬ 
tem  which  was  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  northern 
nations  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  power,  and  which 
has  left  important  traces  of  its  existence  in  most  Euro¬ 
pean  countries.  The  constitution  of  feuds  had  its  origin 
in  the  military  policy  of  the  Goths,  Huns,  Vandals,  and 
other  northern  nations,  who  overran  Europe  at  the  de¬ 
clension  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  term  feud  is  of 
very  doubtful  derivation,  but  most  probably  it  is  formed 
from  the  Teutonic  fee  or  fell,  wages  or  pay  for  service, 
and  odh,  or  od,  property  or  possession ;  a  feud,  then, 
being  the  property  or  possession  given  as  wages  for 
service.  In  order  to  secure  their  newly  acquired  pos¬ 
sessions,  and  at  the  same  time  to  reward  their  deserving 
followers,  the  conquering  generals  were  wont  to  allot 
large  districts,  or  parcels  of  land,  to  the  superior  officers 
of  the  army,  and  these  were  by  them  again  dealt  out  in 
smaller  allotments  or  parcels,  to  the  inferior  officers 
and  soldiers.  The  condition  annexed  to  these  holdings 
was  that  the  possessor  should  do  service  faithfully,  both 
at  home  and  in  the  wars,  to  him  by  whom  .they  were 
given ;  for  which  purpose  he  took  the  oath  of  fealty 
(juramentum  Julelitatis),  and  in  case  of  the  breach  of 
this  condition  and  oath,  by  not  performing  the  stipu¬ 
lated  service,  or  by  deserting  the  lord  in  battle,  the 
lands  were  again  to  revert  to  him  who  granted  them. 
The  ownership  of  the  land,  therefore,  properly  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  superior,  and  probably  at  first  was  I 
resumable  by  him  at  pleasure,  or  at  least  on  the  death  I 
of  the  holder;  but  in  most  countries,  lands  soon  came 
to  assume  an  hereditary  character,  the  rights  of  a  supe¬ 
rior,  on  the  death  of  a  vassal,  being  confined  to  the  ex¬ 
action  of  certain  dues  from  his  son  and  successor,  as  a 
consideration  for  confirming  to  him  the  feud  which  his 
father  had  held.  Where  the  land  descended  to  a  female, 
the  superior  was  entitled  to  control  her  marriage,  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  a  trustworthy  vassal,  a  privi¬ 
lege  which,  like  the  other,  was  afterward  converted  into 
a  pecuniary  payment.  According  to  this  system,  every 
receiver  of  land,  or  feudatory,  was  bound,  when  called 
upon,  to  serve  his  immediate  lord  or  superior,  and  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  defend  him.  Such  lord  or  superior  was 
likewise  subordinate  to,  and  under  the  command  of,  a 
higher  superior  or  lord  ;  and  soon  upwards  to  the  prince 
or  general  himself.  The  several  lords  were  also  recip¬ 
rocally  bound  in  their  respective  gradations  to  protect 
the  possessions  they  bad  given.  Tbus  the  connection 
between  lord  and  vassal  was  made  to  wear  all  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  mutual  interchange  of  benefits  — of 
bounty  and  protection  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  of  gratitude 
and  service  on  the  other.  In  this  way  the  feudal  con¬ 
nection  was  established,  and  an  army  was  always  at 
command,  ready  to  fight  in  defence  of  the  whole  or  of 
any  part  of  the  newly  acquired  territory.  The  wisdom 
of  these  measures  became  evident  to  the  other  princes 
of  Europe,  and  many  of  them  who  were  independent 


adopted  this  system  as  a  means  of  strengthening  their 
power,  parcelling  out  their  royal  territories,  or  persuad¬ 
ing  their  subjects  to  surrender  up  and  retake  their  own 
landed  property  under  the  like  feudal  obligations  of  mili¬ 
tary  fealty.  Thus  the  feudal  constitution,  or  doctrine  of 
tenure,  extended  itself  over  all  the  Western  world;  and 
the  feudal  laws  drove  out  the  Roman,  which  had  hitherto 
universally  prevailed.  This  system  was  adopted  in  most 
countries  of  Europe  from  the  9th  to  the  end  of  the  13th 
cent.;  but  it  differed  in  various  particulars  in  t  be  different 
countries.  Though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  feudal  prin¬ 
ciples  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  polity  of 
the  Saxons  in  England,  yet  it  was  only  when  that  country 
was  conquered  by  the  Normans  that  it  was  regularly 
established.  In  some  respects,  however,  the  system  of 
feudalism  established  in  England  differed  from  that  of 
France,  from  which  it  was  taken.  One  of  these  was 
that  the  king  was  the  universal  lord  and  original  pro¬ 
prietor  of  all  the  lands  in  his  kingdom,  and  that  no 
man  could  possess,  or  hold,  any  part  of  it,  but  what  was 
mediately  or  immediately  derived  from  him,  to  be  held 
mediately  or  immediately  of  him  upon  feudal  service. 
Hence  the  Conqueror  introduced  the  practice  of  com¬ 
pelling  those  holding  mediately  as  well  as  immediately 
of  himself  to  swear  fealty  to  him  ;  and  thus  the  inferior 
vassals  were  under  two  oaths  —  the  one  of  fealty  to  the 
king,  the  other  of  fealty  to  their  immediate  superior. 
It  has  been  remarked,  however,  that  when  the  two  in¬ 
terests  came  into  collision,  the  vassal  rarely  failed  to 
obey  bis  lord  rather  than  bis  king.  A  country,  under 
the  feudal  law,  was  divided  into  knights'  fees,  the  tenant 
of  each  of  which  appears  to  have  been  obliged  to  keep 
the  field  at  his  own  expense  for  forty  days,  whenever 
his  lord  chose  to  call  upon  him.  For  smaller  portions 
of  land,  smaller  periods  of  services  were  due.  Every’ 
great  tenant  exercised  a  jurisdiction,  civil  and  criminal, 
over  his  immediate  tenants,  and  held  courts,  and  ad¬ 
ministered  the  laws  within  Ids  lordship,  like  a  sovereign 
prince.  The  existence  of  manor-courts  and  other  small 
jurisdictions  within  the  kingdom  is  one  of  the  features 
of  the  F.  S.  The  laud  escheated  to  the  lord  when  the 
tenant  left  no  heir,  and  it  was  forfeited  to  him  when  he 
was  found  guilty  either  of  a  breach  of  his  oath  of  fealty 
or  of  felony.  There  were  also  fines  payable  to  the  lord 
on  certain  occasions,  as  well  as  aids,  reliefs.  &c.  The 
vassal  had  also  to  attend  the  lord's  courts,  sometimes  to 
witness,  and  sometimes  to  take  part  in,  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  ;  in  battle,  he  was  bound  to  lend  his  horse 
to  his  lord  if  dismounted,  to  keep  to  his  side  while  fight¬ 
ing,  and  go  into  captivity  as  a  hostage  for  him  when 
taken.  It  was  a  breach  of  faith  to  divulge  his  (the 
lord’s)  counsel,  to  conceal  from  him  the  machinations  of 
others,  to  injure  his  person  or  fortune,  or  to  violate  the 
sanctity  of  his  roof. 

Feu'dary,  a.  Holding  land  of  a  superior,  or  by  feudal 
service;  a  feodary. 

Feu'datary,  Feu'datory,  a.  [O.  Fr.  feudataire ; 
Sp.feudatdrio.]  Holding  front  another  on  some  con¬ 
ditional  tenure. 

Feu-de-joie,  (fu-de-zhwd',)  n.  [Fr.,  fire  of  joy.]  A  bon¬ 
fire  lighted  in  public  places  and  in  villages  to  celebrate 
any  important  event  or  festive  season.  These  fe.ux-defoie 
were  known  among  the  Romans, as  Romulus  instituted 
a  species  of  them,  particularly  in  honor  of  the  building 
of  the  city  of  Rome.  The  term  feu-de-jme  is  also  often 
applied  to  a  salute  fired  on  any  particular  occasion,  in 
celebration  of  festivals,  &e. 

Feu  dist,  re.  A  writer  on  feudal  law. 

Feuerbach.  Paul  Joseph  Anselm,  ( f'd'er-bak,)  an  em¬ 
inent  German  writer  on  criminal  law,  B.  at  Frankfort- 
on-tlie-Maine,  1775,  who  became  successively  professor 
at  the  universities  of  Giessen,  Jena,  Kiel,  and  Landshut. 
Although  he  wrote  a  number  of  able  papers  on  criminal 
jurisprudence,  his  fame  did  not  become  established  till 
he  produced  his  Iteview  of  the  Fundamental  Principles 
and  Ideas  of  Penal  Law.  This  work,  in  conjunction 
with  another  which  appeared  shortly  afterwards,  ex¬ 
ercised  a  great  influence  on  German  criminal  legislation, 
aud  placed  F.  in  an  eminent  position  in  the  eyes  of  bis 
countrymen.  In  1808  he  became  a  privy  councillor  in 
Bavaria ;  in  1817  second  president  of  the  court  of  appeals 
at  Bamberg  ;  and  in  1821  first  president  of  appeals  at 
Anspach.  To  these  offices  bis  sphere  of  action  was  en¬ 
tirely  confined  throughout  the  rest  of  his  life.  D.  1833. 

Feu'erstein,  re.  [Ger.,  fire-stone.]  (Min.)  Same  as 
Flint,  q.v. 

Feuillag’  e.(f/d'yazh,)n.  [Fr.,  from  feuille,  Lat  .folium, 
a  leaf.]  A  bunch  of  leaves;  foliage. 

Feuillaut  Flub.  re.  (French  Hist.)  During  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  a  club  in  Paris,  first  called  the  club  of  1789,  that 
assembled  in  the  old  convent  of  the  Feuillants  (1791), 
was  named  after  them.  A  ministry  composed  of  their 
leaders  assumed  power  in  June,  1792.  The  Jacobins 
conspired  against  them,  and  the  F.  C.  was  closed  in 
July,  1792. 

Feuil'lantiues,  re.  pi.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  An  order  of  nuns, 
subject  to  the  rule  of  the  Feuillants  (q.v.).  was  founded 
in  1590,  and  possessed  a  house  in  Paris,  established  in 
1622  by  Anne  of  Austria. 

Feuillants,  ( fu-e'ydns ,)  re.  pi.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  re¬ 
formed  branch  of  the  Cistercian  order  of  monks.  It  was 
founded  by  Jean  de  la  Barriere,  abbot  of  the  Cistercian 
monastery  of  Feuillants  near  Toulouse,  in  1577,  who,  be¬ 
ing  opposed  to  the  great  laxity  of  discipline  that  then 
prevailed,  introduced  a  much  more  austere  mode  of  life 
lie  soon  iound  many  followers,  and  they  were  declared 
independent  by  Sixtus  V.  in  1686.  They  were  afterwards 
divided,  in  1630,  into  two  congregations  by  Pope  Urban 
VIII.,  who  separated  the  French  from  the  Italians,  and 
gave  them  two  generals.  They  practised  great  austerities, 
going  barefoot,  and  living  only  on  herbs. 
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Feuilleton,  (fu(r)'ye-ton(g),n.  [Fr.]  (Lit.)  A  small 
leaf;  but  it  is  generally  applied  to  that  part  of  a  po¬ 
litical  newspaper  which  is  devoted  to  news  of  a  non- 
political  character,  as  criticisms  on  literature  and  art, 
&c.,  and  which  is  commonly,  in  French  newspapers, 
to  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  The  F.  is  an  in¬ 
vention  of  the  Journal  das  Debats,  which,  in  1800,  in¬ 
troduced  the  system  of  giving  literary  criticisms  in  this 
form.  In  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  February,  whole  romances  were  spun  out  in  the 
F.,  and  in  particular,  the  Constitutionnel  made  large  sums 
from  the  social  romances  of  Eugene  Sue,  which  it  first 
published  in  this  way.  The  French  system  has  been 
imitated  in  England  and  Germany,  though  not  to  the 
same  extent,  and  with  less  marked  success.  In  fact,  the 
F.  proper  seems  only  to  be  in  its  natural  element  in 
France.  The  language  and  the  character  of  the  people 
are  particularly  fitted  for  imparting  that  grace,  point, 
neatness, and  vivacity,  that  givea  particular  charm  to  the 
higher  productions  of  this  class  of  literature,  and  which 
draw  additional  power  from  their  many-sidedness  and 
frequent  changes. 

Fen'ra  Hush,  in  New  York,  a  railroad  station  of 
Albany  co.,  about  22  miles  N.  of  Athens. 

Feve'tla,  in  Washington,  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of 
Georgia,  Lat.  49°  41'  N.,  Lon.  124°  W.  It  is  32  miles 
long  by  about  2  miles  wide. 

Fe'ver.  n.  [Fr .fievre;  Ger .fieber  ;  Lat.  febris,  allied  to 
fervere,  to  be  hot,  to  glow.]  (Med.)  A  disease  affecting 
the  entire  system ;  characterized  by  an  accelerated  pulse, 
with  increase  of  heat,  impaired  functions,  diminished 
strength,  and  preternatural  thirst.  The  subject  of  fever 
has  given  rise  to  endless  medical  discussions  and  theories, 
and  the  defiuitions  of  the  disease,  given  by  different 
writers,  are  not  less  varied  than  numerous.  In  fevers 
there  is  generally  great  constitutional  derangement,  un¬ 
accompanied  by  local  or  perceptible  orgauic  disease. 
Fevers  generally  begin  with  languor  of  body  and  mind; 
chilliness  amounting  to  shivering,  though  the  skin  often 
at  the  same  time  feel  hot;  the  pulse  is  quicker  than 
it  should  be;  respiration  hurried  or  labored;  pains  are 
complained  of  in  various  parts,  and  especially  about  the 
head,  back,  and  loins ;  the  appetite  falls  oft’,  or  there  is 
nausea  and  vomiting;  the  mouth  is  dry;  the  bowels 
generally  irregular;  and  the  urine  small  in  quantity 
and  deep  in  color.  These,  which  constitute  the  first 
stage  of  ordinary  febrile  symptoms,  are  succeeded  by 
flushings,  a  quicker  pulse,  and  by  mental  anxiety  and 
wandering,  which,  under  many  aspects  and  modifica¬ 
tions,  constitute  the  second  stage.  They  are  succeeded 
by  the  third  stage,  in  which  the  leading  appearances  are 
a  cleaner  tongue,  a  more  natural  pulse,  a  moist  skin, 
calm  mind,  the  urine  becoming  more  copious  in  quan¬ 
tity,  and  depositing  a  sediment  as  it  cools.  The  symp¬ 
toms  of  fever  generally  undergo  an  increase  every 
evening,  which  is  called  an  exacerbation ;  and  this 
fluctuation  often  takes  place  more  than  once  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  the  violence  of  the  attacks  increas¬ 
ing  with  their  occurrence,  and  forming  what  is  called  a 
continued  fever.  After  some  days,  a  crisis  takes  place ; 
that  is,  the  symptoms  either  take  a  favorable  or  an  un¬ 
favorable  turn.  If  the  exacerbation  and  remission  of 
symptoms  are  well  marked,  and  occur  once  or  ofteuer  in 
the  day,  the  fever  is  called  a  remittent;  if  the  fever 
leaves  the  patient  after  some  hours’  duration,  and  re¬ 
turns  at  stated  intervals,  it  is  called  an  intermittent.  (See 
Ague.)  Fevers  are  also  variously  denominated,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  characteristic  symptoms,  as  inflammatory, 
typhoid  (sometimes  called  gastric  or  intestinal  fever), 
relapsing  fever,  and  typhus  or  putrid,  nervous  fever,  & c., 
or  according  to  cutaneous  appearances  connected  with 
them,  such  as  scarlet  fever  and  yellow  fever.  See  Ague  ; 
Intermittent  and  Remittent  Fever ;  Measles;  Small 
Pox;  Typhus;  Typhoid  Fever;  Yei.low  Fever,  &c. 

Fe'ver.  v.  a.  To  put  into  a  fever;  to  affect  with  fever; 
as,  this  news  fevers  me,  the  fatigue  fevered  him. 

1 — To  be  seized  with  fever;  as,  she  fevered  the  day  after. 

Fever-bush,  n.  ( Bot .)  A  popular  name  for  Benzoin 
adorife.rum. — See  Benzoin. 

Fe'verfew,  n.  [A.  S .feferfuge;  —  same  as  febrifuge, 
q.v.J  ( Bot.)  See  Pyrethrum. 

Fe'verish,  a.  Having  a  fever;  diseased  with  heat. — 
Uncertain;  inconstant;  fickle;  as,  our  feverish  will. — 
Hot;  sultry;  burning;  as, feverish  heat. 

Fe'verislily,  adv.  In  a  feverish  manner. 

Fe'verishness,  n.  A  slight  febrile  affection. 

Fe'verous,  a.  [Fr.  fievreux ;  Lat.  febrilis.]  Having 
the  nature  of  fever;  as,  “  all  feverous  kinds.”  —  Milton. 

— Troubled  with  fever  or  ague;  as,  “  if  the  world  were  fe¬ 
verous.”  —  Shahs. 

— Tending  to  produce  fever;  as,  feverous  weather. 

Fe'ver-rnot,  n.  (Bot.)  Same  as  fever-wort.  See 
Triosteum. 

Fe'versliam,  in  England.  See  Faversham. 

Fe'ver-sore,  n.  (Med.)  The  common  name  of  a  species 
of  caries  or  necrosis. 

Fe'ver-weed,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Eryngo, 

q.  v. 

Fe'ver-wort,  n.  Same  as  fever-root.  See  Triosteum. 

Few,  a.  [A.  S.feawa;  Icel./a;  Vr.peu;  Lat.  paucus.] 
Not  many;  small,  or  confined  in  number;  —  sometimes 
used  with  ellipsis  of  the  noun;  as,  few  know  it.  —  In 
few,  meaning,  in  few  words,  is  found  only  in  the  more 
ancient  poets. 

Few'met,  or  Fuinet,  n.  [Lat fimus,  dung;  compare 
Fr.  fumier,  a  dunghill.]  The  dung  of  a  deer. 

Few'ness,  n.  Smallness  of  number ;  paucity. 

Fez,  (properly  Fas,)  a  walled  city  of  Morocco,  and,  next 
to  the  city  of  Morocco  and  Mequinez,  the  principal  in 
that  empire,  cap.  of  the  prov.,  as  it  formerly  was  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  same  name,  and  residence  of  a  Kaid  or 


governor.  It  is  singularly  and  beautifully  situated  in  a 
funnel-shaped  valley,  open  only  to  the  N.  and  N.E.,  the 
sloping  sides  of  which  are  covered  with  fields,  gardens, 
orchards,  and  orange-groves,  95  m.  from  the  Atlantic, 
225  N.E.  of  Morocco,  and  80  m.  S.E.  of  Tangier ;  Lat.  34° 
6'  3"  N.,  Lon.  5°  V  19''  W.  F.  contains  about  100 
mosques,  the  chief  of  which,  called  El  Carubin,  is  a  fine 
structure,  and  possesses  a  covered  place  for  women  who 
may  choose  to  participate  in  public  prayers  —  a  circum¬ 
stance  unique  in  Mohammedan  places  of  worship.  Public 
baths  are  numerous  and  good. — Manuf.  Morocco  leather, 
woollen  fabrics,  silks,  gauzes,  gold  and  silver  stuffs, 
jewelry,  arms,  copper  goods,  &c.  Twice  a  year  cara¬ 
vans  go  from  F.  across  the  desert  to  Timbuctoo.  This 
city  has  always  been  considered  one  of  the  chief  seats 
of  Moslem  learning.  Old  Fez  was  founded  in  793  by 
Edris  II.,  a  descendant  of  Mohammed,  and  continued  the 
cap.  of  an  independent  kingdom  till  1548,  when  it  was, 
together  with  its  territory,  conquered,  and  annexed  to 
Morocco.  F.  has  always  been  held  so  sacred  by  the 
Arabs  and  others,  that  when  the  pilgrimages  to  Mecca 
were  interrupted  in  the  10th  cent.,  the  Western  Moslems 
journeyed  to  this  city,  as  the  Eastern  did  to  Mecca;  and 
even  now  none  but  the  Faithful  can  enter  F.  without 
express  permission  from  the  emperor.  —  Pop.  Estim.  at 
60,000,  of  which  about  three-fourths  are  Moors  and 
Arabs,  and  the  remainder  Berbers  and  other  cognate 
tribes,  Jews,  and  Negroes. 

Fez,  n.  A  red,  rimless  cap,  worn  by  Turks,  Egyptians, 
&c.  See  Fig.  916. 

Fez'zan,  (anc.  Phasania  Begin,  and  the  country  of  the 
Gar  a  mantes,)  a  country  of  Central  Africa,  immediately  S. 
of  Tripoli,  to  which  pashalic  it  is  tributary.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  reach  from  about  to  31° N.  Lat.,  and  from 
12°  to  16°  E.  Lon.  But  its  true  boundaries  are  ill  de¬ 
fined,  and  its  area  is,  consequently,  uncertain.  Fezzan 
is,  as  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  the  largest  oasis,  or 
cultivable  tract  in  the  Great  African  Desert  of  Sahara 
by  which  it  is  surrounded  on  three  sides,  having  W.  the 
country  of  the  Tuaricks,  and  S.E.  that  of  the  Tibboos. 
A  great  portion  of  this  region  consists  of  an  extensive 
valley  bounded  by  an  irregular  circle  of  mountains  on 
all  sides  ex¬ 
cept  the  W., 
where  it  opens 
into  the  desert; 
but  a  great 
part  of  the 
mountai  nous 
territory  to  the 
E.,  as  well  as  of 
the  desert  to 
the  W.,  are 
nominally  in¬ 
cluded  within 
its  limits.  One 
of  these  ranges 
is  called  the 
Bla-k  Moun¬ 
tains,  -  nd  is 
composea  of  £ 
basalt,  nearly! 
black  and  of  | 
a  shining  oi 
polished  ap- 
pearanc  e. — 

Fivers.  No 
streams  (prop¬ 
erly  so  called),  but  water  is  plentifully  found  at  a 
depth  of  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  A  few  small  lakes,  incrusted  with  carbonate  j 
of  soda,  are  dotted  here  and  there.  —  /tool.  The  ostrich 
and  antelope  are  commonly  met  with,  while  to  the  or¬ 
dinary  domestic  animals,  camels  may  be  added.  —  Clim. 
In  summer,  the  temperature  is  insupportably  hot,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  cold  of  winter  is  sufficiently 
severe  to  be  acutely  felt  by  the  natives.  —  Prod.  Some 
wheat  is  raised,  but  maize  and  barley  form  the  staple 
grains.  Dates,  figs,  legumes,  and  pomegranates  form  an 
abundant  source  of  food  to  the  denizens.  —  Manuf. 
None.  F.  derives  its  chief  importance  as  being  a  depot 
for  the  great  caravan  traffic  between  Egypt  and  Barbary, 
and  the  countries  to  the  E.  and  S.  of  the  Niger.  Since 
1842,  F.  has  belonged  to  Turkey.  Cap.  Mourzouk.  Pop. 
Unknown. 

F.  <4.  S.,  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society. 

Fiacre,  (fe-alc'r.)  n.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  French  hackney- 
coach, —  so  called  as  having  been  introduced  by  Savage, 
who  lived  about  1650,  in  the  Hotel  St.  Fiacre. 

Fi'ars,  n.  pi.  A  word  of  Gothic  origin,  signifying,  in 
Scotland,  the  prices  of  grain  for  the  current  year  in  the 
different  counties,  fixed  by  the  sheriffs  respectively  in 
the  month  of  February,  with  the  assistance  of  juries. 

Fiasco,  ( fe-as'ko ,)  n.  [It.]  A  word  borrowed  from  the 
Italian  theatre.  It  signifies  a  failure  to  please  on  the 
part  of  an  actor  or  singer,  and  is  thus  the  opposite  of 
furore;  although  why  the  word,  which  simply  means 
a  bottle,  should  come  to  be  thus  applied,  is  more  than 
anybody  knows. 

Fi'at,  n.  [Lat.,  let  it  be  done.]  (Law.)  A  decree;  a  short 
order  or  warrant  of  some  judge  for  making  out  and 
allowing  certain  processes. 

Fiatt',  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Fulton  co. 

Fib,  n.  [Probably  a  contraction  of  fable,  q.  v.]  A  lie;  a 
falsehood.  (Colloq.) 

— v.n.  To  lie;  to  speak  falsely.  (Colloq.) 

— v.  a.  Among  pttgilists,  to  strike  from  below  upwards ;  as, 
to  fib  one  uuder  the  chin. 

Fib  ber,  n.  One  who  tells  lies. 

Fib  bing-,  n.  The  telling  of  lies  ;  as,  fibbing  is  natural 
to  him. 


Fig.  1004. 


-MODE  OF  TRAVELLING  IN 
THE  DESERT. 


Fi'bcr.  n.  ( ZoSl .)  A  genus  of  the  Murids  or  Rat  fam¬ 
ily.  The  Muskrat,  F.  zibethicus,  (Fig.  1005,)  abundant 
throughout  N.  America,  and  called  in  Canada  Musquash, 
is  about  the  size  of  a  small  rabbit,  and  of  a  reddish- 
brown  color;  its  feet  are  partly  webbed;  and  its  tail 
somewhat 
flattened.  It 
has  four  very 
strong  c  u  t- 
tiug  teeth, 
o  f  w  li  i  c  h 
those  in  the 
lower  jaw  are 
nearly  an 
inch  long ; 
the  fur  on 

the  whole  p.  1005.  —  muskrat. 

body  is  soft  . 

and  glossy,  (Fiber  zibetlncu..) 

and  beneath  is  a  fine  fur  or  thick  down,  as  in  the 
beaver.  It  has  also  similar  instincts  and  dispositions ; 
living  in  a  social  state  in  the  winter,  in  curiously  con¬ 
structed  huts,  built  near  the  edge  of  some  lake  or  river. 
These  huts  are  about  two  feet  and  a  half  or  three  feet  iu 
diameter,  plastered  with  great  neatness  in  the  inside, 
and  covered  externally  with  a  kind  of  basket-work,  of 
rushes,  &c.,  carefully  interlaced  together  so  as  to  form  a 
compact  and  secure  guard,  impermeable  by  water.  The 
entrance  to  them  is  under  water,  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
curing  food,  which  consists  entirely  of  roots  and  vege¬ 
tables.  In  summer  these  creatures  wander  about  in 
pairs,  feeding  voraciously  on  herbs  and  roots;  at  this 
season  they  become  extremely  fat, and  are  much  sought 
after,  partly  for  their  flesh,  but  chiefly  for  their  skins, 
which  are  valuable.  Their  odor  resembles  that  of  musk; 
and  the  skin,  when  taken  from  the  body,  still  retains 
the  scent.  This  musky  odor  is  owing  to  a  whitish  fluid 
deposited  in  certain  glands  near  the  origin  of  the  tail. 
The  fur  is  used  in  hat-making. 

Fibre,  ( fi'br ,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lal.fibra.)  A  filament,  or 
thread,  the  minute  part  of  either  animal  or  vegetable 
substances.  The  scientific  use  of  fibre  will  be  described 
with  regard  to  the  animal  kingdom  under  Muscle  and 
Tissue;  and  with  regard  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  un¬ 
der  Vegetable  Tissue,  Wood,  and  Woody  Fibre. —  In 
its  more  popular,  but  perfectly  accurate  use,  the  word 
F.  includes  the  hair  and  woo!  of  quadrupeds,  the  threads 
of  the  cocoons  of  silk-worms,  &e. ;  the  fibres  of  the  leaves 
of  plants  and  of  their  inner  bark,  the  elongated  cells  or 
hairs  connected  with  the  seeds  of  plants,  and  the  ordi¬ 
nary  materials  used  iu  making  cordage  and  textile  fab¬ 
rics.  Mineral  substances  are  called  fibrous  in  structure, 
even  when  it  is  impossible  to  detach  the  apparent  fibres. 
The  only  fibrous  mineral  which  has  been  used  for  textile 
fabrics  is  Amianthus,  a  variety  of  Asbestos  (q  v.),  but 
that  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  The  animal  sub¬ 
stances  used  are  divided  into  two  classes  —  the  first  in¬ 
cluding  hair  and  wool,  and  the  second  the  silk  of  cocoons. 
Nearly  all  textile  fabrics  are  made  from  the  first,  and 
the  wool  of  the  sheep  is  the  most  important  division  of 
the  class.  The  hair  of  the  goat,  alpaca,  camel,  bison,  and 
other  animals,  is  also  used.  The  hair  of  most  animals  is, 
however,  in  general,  too  short  to  allow  of  its  being  used 
for  textile  manufacture.  The  vegetable  kingdom  yields 
the  largest  number  of  useful  fibres,  which  are  obtained 
from  natural  orders  very  different  from  each  other.  The 
carogenous  or  cryptogamous  plants  do  not,  however,  af¬ 
ford  any.  From  exogenous  plants,  fibres  are  obtained 
from  the  inner  bark,  as  in  the  case  of  flax,  hemp,  &c., 
and  from  the  hairs  of  the  fruit,  as  in  cotton.  In  endog¬ 
enous  plants  the  fibre  is  sometimes  obtained  from  the 
fruit,  as  in  the  cocoa-nut  fibre.  The  spathe  of  some 
palms  is  also  used.  Some  of  the  slender  palms  called 
rattans,  and  the  bulrush,  &c.,  are  much  used,  on  account 
of  their  fibrous  nature,  for  wicker-work,  chair-bottoms, 
and  similar  purposes.  The  most  valuable  fibres  obtained 
from  endogenous  plants  come  from  the  leaf  or  leaf-stalk. 
The  fibres  of  the  bark  of  exogens  are  readily  separated, 
usually  by  steeping  or  continually  moistening  w  ith  water. 
As  this  process  injures  the  color  of  endogenous  sub¬ 
stances,  the  fibres  are  generally  separated  by  beating  or 
passing  between  rollers.  Fibres  obtained  from  fruits,  as 
cotton-fibre,  like  the  wool  and  hair  of  animals,  exist 
naturally  in  a  separate  state,  and  only  require  to  be  col¬ 
lected  and  cleaned.  Among  the  useful  vegetable  fibres, 
those  of  flax,  hemp,  and  cotton  have  long  held  the  first 
place.  The  principal  additions,  of  late  years,  have  been 
New  Zealand  flax,  jute,  Sunn  or  Sunn  hemp,  coir,  Pita 
flax,  Abaca  or  Manilla  hemp,  Chinese  grass,  and  some 
others.  One  of  the  most  important  uses  of  vegetable  F. 
is  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  Among  exogenous 
plants  whose  fibres  are  used  lor  economical  purposes,  are 
a  species  of  gossypium  which  produces  cotton ;  the  Bom- 
bax  villosum,  which  produces  silk-cotton,  or  vegetable 
silk  ;  and  the  Asclepias  syriaca ,  producing  the  silk-like 
down  of  Virginian  silk.  These  three  substances  are  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  fibres  of  the  fruit.  Those  obtained  from 
the  inner  bark  include  the  following:  several  species 
of  Hibiscus,  producing  Deckanee  hemp;  the  Corchorus 
olitorius,  from  which  jute  is  obtained ;  the  Linum  usita- 
tissimum,  producing  flax ;  several  species  of  the  Croto- 
laria:  together  with  other  leguminous  plants,  producing 
Sunn,  Jubblpore  hemp,  Ac. :  several  species  of  Boehine- 
ria,  one  of  which  produces  China-grass  fibre;  the  Can¬ 
nabis  sativa,  producing  hemp ;  and  the  inner  bark  and 
roots  of  some  species  of  pine  and  fir.  Among  the  en¬ 
dogenous  plants  from  which  fibres  are  obtained,  are  the 
Phortnium  tenax,  yielding  New  Zealand  flax;  Agave 
Americana,  yielding  Pita  flax;  some  species  of  Musa, 
from  the  leaves  of  which  are  obtained  Abaca  or  Manilla 
hemp,  and  plantain  fibre ;  several  species  of  Bromelia, 
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from  which  are  obtained  pine-apple  fibre,  Ac.;  the  husk 
of  the  cocoa-nut  and  the  fibre  of  the  stem  yield  coir;  and 
mats,  chair-bottoms,  and  other  important  articles  in  gen¬ 
eral  use,  are  obtained  from  the  fibre  yielded  by  the  leaves 
of  the  cotton-grass  and  other  species  of  the  order  Cyper- 
acene,  q.  v. 

Fi'bretl,  a.  Having  fibres. 

Fi'breless.  a.  Destitute  of  fibres. 

Fi'bril,  n.  [Vv.  fibril/e  ;  L.  Let.  filn'illa,  dimin.  of  fibra, 
a  fibre.]  The  branch  of  a  fibre;  a  very  slender  thread. 

Fibril  latert,  a.  Furnished  with  fibres;  fringed. 

lib  filiation,  n.  The  condition  of  being  reduced  to 
fibres. 

Fib'rillose,  a.  ( But .)  Covered  with  appendages  like 
hair,  as  the  under  portion  of  some  lichens. 

Fibril'lous,  a.  Pertaining  to  small  fibres. 

Fi'brine,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fibra,  a  fibre.]  ( Chem .)  A 
term  applied  to  muscular  fibre  when  cleansed  by  wash¬ 
ing  from  all  adhering  impurities;  or  to  the  coagulum  of 
the  blood  when  the  whole  of  the  serum  and  coloring-mat¬ 
ter  are  washed  out  of  it.  It  is  whitish,  insipid,  and  in¬ 
odorous.  Its  composition  is  given  as  follows :  carbon  52’7, 
hydrogen  6-9,  nitrogen  15'4,  oxygen  23-5,  sulphur  1-3, 
phosphorus  0  3.  In  the  fresh  state  F.  forms  long,  white 
elastic  filaments.  When  dried  in  %'acuo,  or  at  a  gentle 
heat,  it  loses  about  80  per  cent,  of  water,  and  becomes 
translucent  and  horny.  It  constitutes  a  large  portion  of 
muscle,  arranged  in  bundles  of  fibres ;  whence  its  name. 
When  gluten  is  boiled  with  alcohol,  one  portion  does 
not  dissolve,  which  hits  been  named  vegetable  fibriue. 

Fib'rinous,  a.  Containing  fibrine,  or  relating  to  it. 

lilirocart  i  la  no,  n.  (Anal.)  An  organic  tissue,  par¬ 
taking  of  the  nature  of  the  fibrous  tissue,  and  of  that  of 
cartilage.  It  is  dense,  resisting,  elastic,  firm,  supple, 
and  flexible.  It  serves  chiefly  to  form  sheaths  for  the 
sliding  of  tendons;  to  form  a  junction  between  two 
bones ;  or  as  moulds  to  certain  parts,  as  the  alas  nasi  and 
eyelids. 

Fibrocartilaginous,  a.  Pertaining  to  fibrocarti- 
lage. 

Fibrofer'rite,  n.  [So  called  from  its  fibrous  structure.] 
(Min.)  A  delicately  fibrous  sulphate  of  iron,  of  a  silky, 
pearly  lustre,  and  pale-yellow  or  nearly  white  color. 
Translucent.  Hard.  1-5-2;  spec.  gr.  1-84.  Comp.  Sul¬ 
phuric  acid  29-30,  sesquioxide  of  iron  35-15,  water  35‘55. 
Occurs  at  Copiapo,  Chili,  and  in  the  mines  of  Paillieres, 
in  dep.  Gard,  France. 

Fib'rolite,  n.  [So  called  from  its  fibrous  structure.] 
(Min.)  A  silicate  of  alumina,  occurring  in  fibrous  or 
columnar  masses,  or  in  long  slender  crystals.  Lustre, 
vitreous.  Color,  from  a  hair-brown  to  a  pale  olive-green. 
Transparent  to  translucent.  Hard.  6-7  ;  sp.  gr.  3-2-S-3. 
Comp.  Silica  36-8,  alumina,  63-2.  Identical  in  composi¬ 
tion  with  cyanite.  It  is  found  in  gneiss,  mica  schist,  and 
related  metamorpliic  rocks.  F.  was  much  used  for  stone 
implements  in  W.  Europe  in  the  ‘‘Stone  Age.” 

Fi'brous,  a.  [Vr.fibreux  ;  L.  Lnt.fi  brosus,  from  fibra,  a 
fibre.]  Consisting  of  fibres ;  containing  fibres. 

Fi'brousness,  n.  State  of  being  fibrous. 

Fibs'ter,  n.  One  who  habitually  tells  falsehoods. 

Fib'nla,  n. ;  pi.  Fib'ul.e.  [Lat.,  that  which  clasps, — 
contracted  for figibula ,  from figere,  to  fasten.]  A  clasp; 
a  buckle. 

(Anat.)  The  outer  and  lesser  bone  of  the  leg,  much 
smaller  than  the  tibia.  —  See  Leg. 

(Surg.)  A  needle  for  making  sutures. 

Ficelller,  (fi-sel'eer.)  n.  [Vv. ficelle,  pack-thread.]  A 
roller  for  pack-thread. 

Fichte,  Johann  Gottlieb,  ( feesh’ta ,)  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  philosophers  of  modern  times,  B.  at  Rammenau,  in 
Upper  Lusatia,  1762.  He  entered  Jena  University  in 
1780,  where  his  study  of  dogmatic  theology  led  him  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  higher  philosophical  speculations.  About 
1790,  while  at  Zurich,  F.  first  began  to  study  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  Kant,  which  took  him,  as  he  says,  into  a  new 
world,  and  in  1791  he  visited  Kant  at  KOnigsberg.  F.’s 
first  work,  the  Critique  of  all  Revelation,  was  published 
in  the  following  year.  In  1791  he  became  professor  of 
philosophy  at  the  university  of  Jena,  where  his  influ¬ 
ence,  especially  as  a  moralist,  became  immense.  Among 
his  friends  were  Goethe,  Schiller,  Novalis,  the  Schlegels, 
and  many  others  of  the  distinguished  men  of  that  age. 
A  charge  of  atheism  was  brought  against  F.  in  1799,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  left  Jena,  and  settled  in  Prus¬ 
sia,  where  he  applied  himself  to  the  further  development 
of  his  philosophy.  In  1805  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Erlangen.  The  French  occupation  of 
Berlin  drove  F.  for  a  time  to  Kdnigsberg  and  Copenha¬ 
gen.  On  his  return  to  the  Prussian  capital  in  1807,  he 
was  intrusted  with  the  task  of  organizing  the  new  uni¬ 
versity  established  by  Frederick  William.  F.’ s  voice  was 
heard  at  this  time,  like  that  of  a  prophet,  in  the  famous 
Addresses  to  the.  German  People,  calling  them  to  shake 
off  the  foreign  yoke,  and  re-establish  the  independence 
of  their  country.  In  1810  he  was  elected  rector  of  the 
university,  and  n.  in  1814.  —  Whatever  be  the  value  of 
id's  philosophy,  there  is  no  question  of  the  very  high 
worth  of  his  moral  doctrine,  or  of  the  wholesome  influ¬ 
ence  it  exerted  on  some  of  the  highest  minds,  and  on  the 
best  literature  of  our  age.  His  most  popular  works 
(translated  into  English  by  W.  Smith)  consist  of  The 
Vocation  of  the  Scholar;  The  Nature  of  the  Scholar; 
The  Destination  of  Man;  and  The  Characteristics  of  the 
Present  Age,  and  the  Way  towards  the  Blessed  Life. 

Ficb'telite,  n.  (Min.)  A  hydro-carbon  occurring  in 
the  form  of  shining  scales,  fiat  crystals,  and  thin  layers, 
in  pine  wood  from  peat-beds  in  the  vicinity  ot  Redwitz, 
North  Bavaria.  Lustre,  greasy ;  color,  white ;  trans¬ 
lucent,  brittle,  odorless,  and  tasteless.  Comp.  Carbon 
88-35,  hydrogen  11-65. 

Fic'inite,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  Svanbergite,  q.  v. 


Fic  kle,  a.  [A.  S.  ficol.  from  wicelian,  to  wag;  Ger. 
wackeln;  Lat.  vacillare,  to  hesitate,  to  change  opinion.] 
Wavering;  of  a  changeable  mind;  not  firm  in  appear¬ 
ance  or  purpose ;  irresolute ;  inconstant ;  variable ;  ca¬ 
pricious;  as,  “  the  fickle  sex.” 

“  A  fickle,  wavering  nation."  —  Shake. 

Fic'kleness.  n.  Wavering  disposition ;  inconstancy; 
instability;  unsteadiness  in  opinion  or  purpose. 

Fit-'kly,  a.  Without  steadiness. 

Fico,  (fe'co)  n.  [It.,  from  Lat.  ficus,  a  fig.]  An  act  of 
contempt,  done  by  thrusting  the  thumb  between  two  of 
the  fingers,  expressing,  a  fig  for  you;  as,  “  he  gives  the 
fico  to  his  adversaries.” — Carew. 

Fi'coidales,  n.pl.  [From  Lat.  ficus,  a  fig.]  ( Bot .)  An 
alliance  of  plants,  class  Exogens  (perigynous).  Diag. 
Monodichlamydeous  flowers,  central  or  axile  placenta},  a 
polypetalous  corolla,  if  one  is  present,  and  an  external 
embryo,  curved  around  a  small  quantity  of  mealy  albu¬ 
men.  The  alliance  is  divided  into  the  orders  BrasiUacese , 
Mesembryacese,  Tct ragon iacese,  and  Scleranthacese. 

FIcoid'ese,  n.pl.  (Bot.)  A  synonym  for MesemuryacejB, 
q.v. 

Fictile,  ( fic'til ,)  a.  [Lat.  fictilis,  from  fictus,  pp.  of  fin¬ 
gers,  to  make  or  form.]  Moulded  into  shape  by  art  ;•  made 
of  clay;  manufactured  by  the  potter;  as,  fictile  vessels. 

Fiction,  (field shun.)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fictio ,  derived 
from  fictus,  pp.  of  fingere,  to  form.]  The  act  of  imagin¬ 
ing,  inventing,  or  feigning;  as,  “ a  mere  fiction  of  the 
mind.”  (Stilling fleet.) — The  thing  feigned,  invented, 
or  imagined;  as,  the  fictions  of  the  poets.”  (Sidney.) — 
A  lie;  a  fabrication;  a  fable.  —  Fictitious  literature  or 
writings. —  See  Novel,  and  Romance. 

(Law.)  A  F.  of  law  [Lat.  fictio  juris]  is  a  supposi¬ 
tion  of  law  that  a  thing  is  true,  without  inquiring 
whether  it  be  so  or  not,  that  it  may  have  the  effect  of 
truth  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  equity.  The  utility  of 
such  fictions  is  merely,  by  substituting  the  imaginary 
for  the  true  state  of  the  case,  to  pass  more  rapidly  over 
those  parts  of  the  subject  which  were  not  disputed,  and 
arrive  at  the  points  really  at  issue.  The  fictions  of  the 
Roman  law  apparently  had  their  origin  in  the  edictal 
power,  and  they  were  devised  for  the  purpose  of  provid¬ 
ing  for  cases  where  there  were  no  legal  provisions.  Fic¬ 
tions  must  be  framed  according  to  the  rules  of  law,  and 
there  ought  to  be  equity  and  possibility  in  every  legal 
fiction.  “These  fictions  of  law,”  says  Blackstone, 
“though  at  first  they  may  startle  the  student,  he  will 
find,  upon  further  consideration,  to  be  highly  beneficial 
and  useful;  especially  as  this  maxim  is  ever  invariably 
observed,  that  no  fiction  shall  extend  to  work  an  injury : 
its  proper  operation  being  to  prevent  a  mischief,  or  rem¬ 
edy  an  inconvenience  that  might  result  from  the  general 
rule  of  law.” 

Fic'tional,  a.  Same  as  Fictitious. 

Fic'tionist,  n.  One  who  writes  works  of  fiction. 

Ficti'tious,  a.  [L.  Lat.  fictitius.]  Feigned ;  imaginary ; 
not  real ;  counterfeit ;  false;  not  genuine  ;  as,  “he  needs 
no  trappings  of  fictitious  fame.”  —  Dryden. 

Fictitiously,  adv.  Bv  fiction;  falsely ;  counterfeitly. 

Ficti'tiousnoss,  n.  Feigned  or  false  representation. 

Fic'tive,  a.  [Fr.  fictif;  L.  Lat.  fictivus,  from  fictus, 
formed.]  Feigned ;  pretended ;  simulated ;  as,  “ ficlive 
tears.”  —  Tennyson. 

Fic'tor,  n.  [Lat.,  from  fingere.  to  form.  See  Supra.]  One 
who  models  statues  and  reliefs  in  any  plastic  substance. 

Fi'cus,  n.  [Lat.,  a  fig.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Moracew.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs,  distinguished  by 
having  the  flowers  —  male  and  female  mixed  — within 
an  almost  closed,  top-shaped,  fleshy  receptacle,  which 
enlarges  to  form  the  fruit,  and  encloses  numerous  one- 
seeded  carpels,  imbedded  in  its  pulp.  There  are  more 
than  100  species,  some  of  them  very  large  trees.  Almost 
all  belong  to  tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries,  of  the 
vegetation  of  which  they  often  form  a  most  important 
feature.  The  most  notable  species  are  the  Banyan,  q.v.-.l 
the  Peepul,  q.  v. ;  the  Sycamore,  q.  v. ;  and  the  Common 
Fig,  F.  carica,  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  but  now  culti- 


a,  male  flower,  magnifled ;  b,  male  flower,  natural  sire  ;  e,  female 
flower,  maguitied ;  d,  female  flower,  natural  size. 

vated  in  all  the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  and  in 
our  Southern  States.  It  is  seldom  to  be  seen  farther  N. 


than  Philadelphia.  The  fig  is  a  low,  deciduous  tree  or 
shrub,  with  large,  deeply-lobed  leaves,  which  are  rough 
above,  and  downy  beneath.  The  branches  are  clothed 
with  short  hairs,  and  the  bark  is  greenish.  The  fruit 
termed  Syconus,  is  produced  singly  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  is  pear-shaped,  and  lias  a  very  short  stalk  ;  the 
color  in  some  varieties  is  bluish-black:  in  others  red, 
purple,  yellow,  green,  or  white.  The  varieties  in  culti¬ 
vation  are  numerous.  In  warm  climates,  the  fig  yields 
two  crops  in  the  year  —  one  from  the  older  wood  (mid¬ 
summer  shoots  of  the  preceding  year),  and  a  second  from 
the  young  wood  (spring  shoots  of  the  same  year) :  but 
in  colder  regions  the  latter  never  comes  to  perfection. 
Fig-trees  are  propagated  by  seed,  by  suckers,  &c. :  very 
frequently  by  layers  or  by  cuttings.  Dried  figs  form  an 
important  article  of  food  in  the  Levant;  in  more  north¬ 
ern  regions  they  are  used  for  dessert,  or  for  medicinal 
purposes,  being  applied  to  gum-boils  and  other  sores, 
and  also  administered  in  pulmonary  and  nephritic  affec¬ 
tions,  and  to  relieve  habitual  constipation.  The  pulp  con¬ 
tains  about  62  per  cent,  of  a  kind  of  so  gar  cal  1  ed  Sit  go  r  of 
Figs.  Figs  are  either  dried  in  the  sun  or  in  ovens  built 
for  the  purpose.  The  best  are  mostly  brought  from  Smyr¬ 
na,  and  are  known  as  Turl.ey  figs,  of  which  those  called 
Eleme  or  Eh; mi  are  most  highly  esteemed.  In  the  Levant 
and  Portugal,  a  spirit  is  distilled  from  fermented  figs. 
Though  subjected  to  a  very  high  duty  ad  valorem,  figs 
are  an  important  item  of  importation  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  total  value  of  importation  for  the  year  1868 
was  $242,455,  for  which  the  Customs  received  the  large 
sum  of  $205,705.  —  The  milky  juice  of  some  species  is 
bland  and  abundant,  as  of  F.  Saussureana.  In  others  it 
is  acrid.  That  of  the  Common  Fig  produces  a  burning 
sensation  on  the  tongue.  That  of  F.  toxicaria,  a  native 
of  the  Malayan  Islands,  is  used  for  poisoning  arrows. 
Lac  is  gathered  from  some  species.  The  leaves  of  F.  po- 
litoria  are  so  rough  that  they  are  used  for  polishing  wood 
and  ivory  in  India. 

Fid,  n.  [F  rom  I, at.  finders,  fidi,  to  divide.]  (Naut.)  A 
large,  pointed  pin,  rvith  an  eye  at  the  thick  end,  of  iron 
or  lignum  vitas,  used  in  separating  and  interlacing  the 
strands  of  which  the  splicing-rope  is  composed.  —  A 
mast-fid  is  a  bolt  inserted  through  the  bottom  of  a  ship's 
topmast  or  top-gallant-mast,  with  ends  resting  on  the 
trestle-trees  sustained  by  the  head  of  the  lower  mast  or 
topmast.  Unless  the  mast-fid  be  withdrawn,  the  sup¬ 
ported  mast  cannot  be  lowered. 

Fidnl  go,  n.  [Port.,  contracted  from  film  de  algviem; 
Lat .filius  alicujus,  son  of  somebody  ]  The  lowest  title 
of  nobility  in  Portugal,  corresponding  to  the  Spanish 
Hidalgo. 

Fidal'si'O.  in  Alaska,  a  large  harbor  on  the  S.  coast, 
Lat.  60°  50'  N.,  Lon.  145°  45'  W. 

Fid  die,  n.  [A.  S .fidhele;  Ger .  fiedel ;  Icel.  fithla  :  L. 
Lat,  vidula,  a  stringed  instrument.  Compare  Lat.  fides, 
fidis ;  Gr.  sphide,  cat-gut,]  A  stringed  instrument  of 
music  ;  a  Violin,  q.  v. 

To  play  second  fiddle.  To  take  a  secondary  or  subor¬ 
dinate  part  in  anything.  (Colloq.) 

Fid  dle,  v.  a.  To  play  on  a  violin  or  fiddle. 

— v.n.  To  play  the  fiddle,  or  violin.  —  To  trifle  :  to  shift 
the  hands  often  and  do  nothing,  like  a  fellow  playing 
the  fiddle. 

Fid'tlle-block,  n.  (Naut.)  A  block  with  two  sheaves, 
the  smaller  being  underneath. 

Fid'dle-dee-dee',  interj.  An  exclamatory  word,  signi¬ 
fying,  trash,  nonsense.  (Low.) 

Fid'dle-dock,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Rumex. 

F  i  <1 'die- Fad'd  le,  n.  Trifles;  trifling  talk.  (Colloq.) 

Fid'dle-fad'dle,  v.  n.  To  talk  trifling. 

Fid'dle-liead.  n.  (Naut.)  An  ornament  on  the  how 
of  a  ship,  underneath  the  bowsprit,  —  so  called  from  its 
being  curved  like  the  head  of  a  violin. 

Fid'dle-lipped,  Fiddle-shaped,  a.  (Bot.)  In¬ 
versely  ovate,  and  deeply  hollowed  out  on  both  sides. 

Fiddler.  «,  One  who  plays  on  a  fiddle. 

— A  species  of  small  crab,  found  on  the  sea-shore,  and  hav¬ 
ing  one  claw  much  shorter  than  the  other. 

Fid'dle-stieks,  n.  The  bow  and  hair  which  a  fiddler 
draws  over  the  strings  of  his  instrument. 

Fid'dle-Ktring',  n.  The  string  of  a  fiddle  fastened  at 
the  extremities,  and  raised  towards  one  end  on  the 
bridge. 

Fid'dletown.  in  California,  the  former  name  ot 
Oleta,  a  post-village  of  Amador  co.  The  vicinity 
abounds  in  gold  mines. 

Fid'dling1,  p.  a.  Playing  on  a  fiddle :  trifling. 

Fiddling',  n.  Act  or  manner  of  playing  on  the  violin; 
as.  “  I  do  not  like  his  fiddling.” 

Fide'i  coniinis'shin.  [Lat.,  committed  to  the 
trust.]  ( Civil  Law.)  Something  given,  usually  by  will, 
to  one  in  confidence  that  he  will  convey  it  or  dispose 
of  it  for  the  good  of  another.  The  obligation  was  not 
created  by  words  legally  binding,  but  by  words  of  re¬ 
quest  :  as,  volo,  I  wish,  peto,  I  ask ;  and  hence,  originally 
there  was  no  legal  means  of  enforcing  its  fulfilment  till 
the  time  of  Augustus,  when  a  praetor  was  appointed 
whose  sole  business  it  was  to  see  to  the  fidei  commissa. 
The  person  intrusted  with  the  property  was  called 
fiduciarius,  and  the  one  to  whom  it  was  intended  to  be 
conveyed,  fidei  commissarius.  Fidei  commissa  were 
either  particular  or  universal,  the  former  being  the  be¬ 
quest  of  a  particular  subject,  the  latter  of  the  whole  es¬ 
tate.  They  seem  to  have  been  introduced  in  order  to 
evade  some  legal  restriction,  and  to  give  the  inheritance 
or  a  legacy  to  a  person  who  was  either  incapacitated 
from  taking  it  directly,  or  who  could  not  take  as  much 
ns  the  donor  wished  to  give.  In  some  parts  of  Europe, 
as  in  Germany  and  Holland,  the  F.  C.  forms  an  impor¬ 
tant  feature  in  the  conveyance  of  heritable  property, 
resembling  the  laws  of  entail,  q.v. —  A  person  receiving 
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the  use  of  certain  lands  during  his  life,  on  condition  of 
transmitting  them  unimpaired,  in  a  certain  line,  alter 
his  death. 

I'i'de-jus'siOIl.  [Lat .  fidejussio.]  ( Civil  Law.)  A I 
suretyship,  or  act  by  which  any  one,  called  Fid  e-jus- 
sor ,  or  guarantor,  engages  himself  for  the  debt  of  an¬ 
other,  promising  to  pay  in  case  the  original  debtor  should 
make  default. 

lididity.  re.  [Fr  .fidelity;  Lat.  Jidelitas,  from  Jules, 
faith  or  trust,  fidere,  to  confide.]  Careful  or  exact  per¬ 
formance  of  duty  or  adherence  to  obligations ;  firm  ad¬ 
herence  to  a  person  or  party  to  which  one  is  united,  or 
bound ;  loyalty.  — Veracity ;  honesty ;  adherence  to  one’s 
promise  or  pledge. 

“  The  thing  required  in  a  witness  is  fidelity .”  —  Hooker. 

•—Adherence  to  the  marriage-contract;  as,  she  proved 
her  fidelity  to  her  marriage-vow. 

Fidelity,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Jersey  co. 

Fidel'lty,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Jasper  co.,  abt. 

8  m.  S.  of  Carthage. 

Fidel'lty,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Miami  co. 

Fi'des.  [Lat,,  faith.]  (Myth.)  The  Roman  goddess  of 
faith  and  honesty.  Numa  was  the  first  who  paid  her 
divine  honors. 

Fidget,  (fij'it,)  v.  n.  [Dan.  fige  ;  Icel.fika.  to  hasten. 
Of.  Fickle.]  To  move  quickly  and  irregularly ;  to  move 
by  fits  and  starts. 

Fidget,  n.  Quick  and  irregular  motion  ;  motion  by  fits 
and  starts.  —  In  the  pi.  this  word  signifies  nervous  rest¬ 
lessness,  with  resultant,  frequent  change  of  position. 

Fidgetiness,  n.  State  of  being  restless,  or  uneasy. 

Fid'gety,  a.  Restless;  uneasy. 

Fid'ji,  or  Fiji,  Islands.  See  Feejee. 

Fidll'cial,  a.  [L.  Lat.  fiducialis,  from  fiducia,  trust. 
The  root  is  found  in fides,  faith.]  Confident;  firm  ;  un¬ 
doubting  ;  as,  ‘■‘■fiducial  reliance  on  the  promises  of  God.” 

Hammond. 

— Having  the  nature  of  a  trust ;  ns,  fiducial  power. 

Fidn'cially,  adv.  With  confidence. 

Fidu  ciary ,  a.  [L.  Lat.  fiduciarius.  See  Fiducial.] 
Confident;  steady;  undunbting;  unwavering;  firm;  as, 

■a  fiduciary  assent. 

—Holding  in  trust;  held  in  trust;  as,  fiduciary  powers, 

•a  fiduciary  estate. 

Fie,  interj.  [A.  S.Jian,figan,  to  hate.]  An  exclamation 
denoting  contempt  or  dislike. 

Fief,  (fee/,)  n.  [Fr.]  The  French  name  for  an  estate  in 
lands  held  of  a  feudal  superior;  —  corresponding  to  the 
English  fee.,  also  termed  feud  by  writers  on  feudal  juris¬ 
prudence. 

Field,  a.  [A.  S.  and  Ger./Wtf.]  {Agricult.)  A  portion  I 
of  land  enclosed  by  a  fence,  or  rendered  distinct  by 
some  line  of  separation,  so  as  to  adapt  it  for  culture. 
In  former  times,  and  until  within  the  last  two  centuries, 
almost  all  the  land  cultivated  with  the  plough  through¬ 
out  Europe  was  unenclosed ;  and  the  term  field  was 
then  applied  to  the  lands  under  culture  by  the  plough. 
Subsequently,  when  farmers  enclosed  and  sub-divided 
a  portion  of  the  lands  near  the  farmyard,  these  portions 
were  called  fields,  the  more  distant  portion  which  re¬ 
mained  open  being  called  open  field,  or  common  field ; 
while  grass  lands  unenclosed  were  called  commons.  In 
the  present  improved  state  of  agriculture,  every  farm 
is  divided  into  fields,  either  simply  by  lines  of  demarca¬ 
tion,  which  are  sufficient  when  no  animals  are  to  be 
grazed  on  the  farm ;  or  by  lines  of  separation  which 
will  act  as  fences,  such  as  walls,  hedges,  ditches,  &c., 
where  cattle  are  to  be  grazed. 

*-The  open  country,  as  opposed  to  house  or  quarters ;  as, 
“at  home  or  in  the  field.”  —  An  open  space;  free  scope; 
an  unrestricted  opportunity ;  a  wide  expanse  ;  as,  “ fields 
of  light.”  (Dryden.)  —  The  ground  or  blank  space  on 
which  figures  are  drawn  ;  as,  the  field  of  a  picture.  — 
The  ground  where  a  battle  is  fought;  the  battle  or 
action  itself ;  as,  “  a  field  may  be  dispatched  and  fought.” 

(Her.)  The  whole  surface  or  continent  of  the  escut¬ 
cheon  or  shield.  It  is  so  called,  according  to  some,  because 
it  represents  the  field  of  battle  on  which  the  achieve¬ 
ments  or  charges  represented  on  it  are  supposed  to  have 
been  gained.  In  blazoning,  the  tincture  or  metal  of 
the  field  must  be  the  first  thing  mentioned. 

A  field  of  ice,  a  large  body  of  floating  ice. — The  field 
of  view,  the  range  of  a  telescope  or  microscope. 

Field,  in  South  Curolina,  a  post-office  of  Pickens  co. 

Field'-basil,  «.  ( Bot .)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Thymus. 

Field'-bed,  n.  A  folding-bed  ;  a  bed  readily  portable 
and  suitable  for  campaigning. 

Field  Bend,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Pike  co. 

Field'-book.  n.  A  book  in  which  surveyors  or  civil 
engineers  set  down  the  admeasurements  of  angles,  sta¬ 
tions,  distances,  &c.,  taken  in  the  field. 

Fleld'boro,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-office  of  Greene  co. 

Field'-eolors,  n.pl.  Small  flags  to  mark  out  the 
ground  for  the  manoeuvring  of  a  regiment  or  larger  body 
of  troops,  on  occasions  of  review  or  muster  ;  markers. 

Field'-day,  n.  (Mil.)  A  day  when  troops  are  drawn  ! 
out  for  instruction  in  field-exercises  and  evolutions. 

Field'-duck,  n.  ( Ornith .)  The  little  bustard.  See  Otis. 

Field'-equipage,  n.  (Mil.)  All  the  apparatus  neces- j 
sary  for  field-service  or  active  duty. 

Field'er,  re.  That  one  of  the  cricket-players  who  stops 
the  balls. 

Field'-fare,  n.  [A.  S.  faran.  to  go  or  wander.]  (Zool.) 
The  Tardus  pilaris,  an  English  bird  of  the  family 
Turdidese. 

Field'-glass.  n.  A  species  of  telescope,  used  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  the  movements  of  armies  and 
operations  during  a  military  campaign.  — Also  the  term 
applied  to  the  lens  usually  placed  between  the  object- 
glass  and  eye-glass  of  a  microscope. 

Fleld'-g'un,  re.  (Mil.)  Same  as  Fieldpiece,  q.  v. 


Fielding.  re.  The  act  of  stopping  the  balls  at  the 
game  of  cricket. 

Field'ing,  or  Fieldon,  in  Illinois,  a  P.  0  of  Jersey  co. 

Field'ing.  Henry,  one  of  the  great  masters  of  English 
fiction,  sometimes  styled  the  “Cervantes”  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  was  born  in  Somersetshire,  England,  in  1714. 
He  was  of  a  noble  family,  deriving  its  descent  from  the 
Imperial  House  of  Hapsburg,  and  was  educated  at  Eton 
Coll,  and  Leyden.  On  his  return  to  England,  F.,  then 
in  his  21st  year,  began  writing  for  the  stage,  a  pursuit  in 
which  he  was  unsuccessful.  He  subsequently  studied  law,  | 
but  tiring  of  this,  he  embarked  upon  a  literary  career, 
and  in  1742  produced  his  Josejih  Andrews,  a  novel  full 
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of  humor,  and  admirable  delineations  of  human  nature. 
In  1749  his  genius  attained  its  climax  in  the  wonderful 
novel  of  Tom  Jones,  or  the  History  of  a  Foundling,  —  a 
work  which  such  authorities  as  Gibbon,  Byron,  Ma¬ 
caulay,  and  Thackeray,  have  pronounced  to  be  the  finest 
prose  epic  in  the  English  language.  This  book  was,  in 
1751,  followed  by  Amelia,  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  said 
that  “It  is  perhaps  the  only  book  of  which,  being 
printed  off  betimes  one  morning,  a  new  edition  was 
called  for  before  night.”  The  same  great  moralist  also 
affirmed  that  he  read  the  work  through  without  stop¬ 
ping.  For  this  novel  F.  received  the  then  extraordinary 
remuneration  of  $5,000.  As  regards  “  Joseph  Andrews,” 
F.  tells  us  himself  that  it  was  written  as  an  imitation 
of  the  style  and  manner  of  Cervantes  ;  and  it  cannot  he 
denied  that  he  has  well  succeeded  in  copying  the  humor, 
the  gravity,  and  the  exquisite  satire  of  his  master.  Of 
“  Tom  Jones,”  Gibbon  declared  (in  allusion  to  F.'s  con¬ 
sanguinity  to  the  House  of  Austria),  “  that  it  was  a 
nobler  monument  of  human  genius  than  the  Escurial, 
and  would  outlive  the  imperial  dynasty  of  so  many  hun¬ 
dred  generations.”  Indeed,  “taking  him  for  all  in  all,” 
it  may  he  assumed  that  F.  will  continue  to  he  that 
which  Byron  calls  him, — 

“  The  prose  Homer  of  humau  nature.” 

F.,  being  obliged  to  seek  a  warmer  climate  owing  to  ill- 
health,  D.  at  Lisbon,  1754. 

Field'ite,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  Tetrahedrite,  q.  v. 

Field-madder,  re.  (Bot.)  See  Gerardia. 

Field'-inarshal,  re.  [(ler.feld-marschall.]  The  highest 
military  rank  in  Germany  and  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  oc¬ 
casionally  conferred  on  general  officers  for  distinguished 
services  in  the  field,  and  on  princes  of  the  blood-royal 
in  virtue  of  their  position  and  connection  with  the 
sovereign.  It  is  rather  a  title  of  honor  in  the  British 
service  than  one  which  implies  any  particular  duty  to 
be  discharged  by  tlie  holder,  like  those  of  commander- 
in-chief,  general  of  division,  general  of  brigade,  &c.  It 
corresponds  to  the  French  title  of  Marecho.1  de  France. 

Fleld'-nilce,  re.  pi.  (Zool)  Arvicola,  a  genus  of  the 
family  Muridte,  characterized  by  small  size,  soles  naked 
anteriorly,  tail  rather  short,  cylindrical,  and  hairy. 
There  are  in  the  U.  States  more  than  20  species,  the 
most  common  of  which  are  the  Red-backed  Mouse  of 
the  U.  States,  the  Meadow-Mouse  of  the  N.  and  Middle 
States,  the  Gray  Mouse  and  the  Upland  Mouse  of  the  E., 
and  the  California  Arvicola. 

Field'-niint,  re.  (Bot.)  See  Mentha. 

Field'-oltieer,  re.  (Mil.)  An  army  officer  above  the 
rank  of  captain  and  below  that  of  general. 

Field  of  Mars.  (Ilist.)  See  Champ  de  Mars. 

Field  of  tlie  Cloth  of  Cold.  (Hist.)  Henry  VIII. 
of  England,  and  Francis  I-  of  France,  held  interviews 
between  Guisnes  and  Ardres,  near  Calais,  June  7-24, 
1520.  Such  was  the  magnificence  displayed  that  the 
place  of  the  meeting  was  called  the  Field  of  the  Cloth 
of  Gold. 

Field 'piece,  re.  (Mil.)  A  cannon  of  light  calibre,  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  transported  from  place  to  place,  according 
to  the  movements  of  an  army  on  service,  for  use  in  a 
field  of  battle. 

“  The  pasha  planted  his  field-pieces  upon  the  hills.” — Knolles. 

Field'-preaclier,  re.  An  itinerant  preacher  who  goes 
about  preaching  in  the  open  air,  in  a  field,  &c. 

Field'-preaeliing,  re.  Preaching  practised  in  fields, 
or  in  the  open  air. 

Fields'bO  rough,  in  Delaware,  aP.  0.  of  Newcastle  co. 

Field -spaniel,  re.  (Zool.)  This  variety  of  dogs  has 
very  long  hair  in  some  parts ;  it  is  generally  white,  with 
large,  brown,  liver-colored,  or  black  spots,  of  irregular 
size  and  shape;  the  nose  is  sometimes  cleft,  and  the 
ears  are  very  long  and  pendulous,  and  covered  with  long 
hair  like  its  body.  The  F.  S.  is  useful  for  shooting  in 
field-sports,  like  its  congener  the  setter.  —  See  Spaniel. 

Field'-sport.  re.  Open-air  diversion,  as  hunting,  shoot- 
ing,  hawking,  coursing,  &c.  (Used  chiefly  in  the  pi.) 


Field  -vole.  re.  [Ieel.  rollr.]  The  common  meadow- 
mouse. —  See  Field-Mice. 

Field'-works,re.  pi.  (Mil.)  Temporary  works  thrown 
up  in  besieging  or  defending  a  place. 

Fiend,  (fend,)  re.  [A.  S.feond,  from  /eow,, fian,  to  hate. 
See  Foe]  An  enemy;  a  malicious  foe;  the  devil;  an 
infernal  being ;  Satan. 

“All  hell  contains  no  fouler  fiend," — Pope. 

Fieml'-fraying,  a.  Terrifying  tlie  infernal  beings. 

Fiend'ful,  a.  Full  of  evil  beings;  full  of  malignant 
practices. 

Fiend'fully,  adv.  In  a  malignant  manner. 

Fiend'isli,  a.  Like  a  fiend;  malignant. 

Fiend'isllly,  adv.  In  a  fiendish  manner. 

Fiend'ishness,  n.  Maliciousness. 

Fierce,  (firs,)  a.  [Fr .farouche;  Lnt.  ferox.ferus,  sav- 
age;  akin  to  Gr.  ther, awild beast.]  Violent;  outrageous; 
not  to  bo  restrained;  passionate;  as,  their  anger  was 
fierce.  —  Savage ;  ravenous;  easily  enraged;  as.  a  fierce 
lion.. —  Passionate;  angry;  furious:  as,  “nfierce  mind.” 

Locke. 

— Strong;  forcible;  violent;  rapid:  as,  the  fierce  winds. 

Fierce'ly,  adv.  Violently;  furiously;  with  rage;  as, 
to  look  fiercely. 

Fierce'-ininded,  a.  Ofa  vehement,  furious,  or  violent 
temper. 

Fieroe'ness, re.  Ferocity;  fury ;  savageness;  eagerness 
for  blood ;  quickness  to  attack. — Vehemence ;  keenness 
in  anger  or  resentment;  violence;  excessive  passion. 

Fie'ri-fa'eias,  re.  [Lat.,  you  may  cause  to  be  done.] 
(Law.)  A  judicial  writ,  commanding  the  sheriff  to  make 
good  a  sum  already  adjudged  the  plaintiff,  out  of  tlie 
lands,  goods,  or  chattels  of  the  defendant. 

Fi'erily,  adv.  In  a  hot  or  fiery  manner. 

Fieriness,  re.  Heat;  acrimony;  heat  of  temper;  ir¬ 
ritability. 

Fi'ery,  a.  [From  fire,  q.  v.]  Consisting  of  fire ;  hot, 
like  fire;  as,  a  fiery  gulf. — Vehement;  ardent;  active; 
unrestrained;  as,  a.  fiery  steed.  —  Easily  provoked;  ir¬ 
ritable  ;  passionate  ;  outrageous  ;  as,  the  fiery  duke. — 
Heated  by  fire;  as,  “a fiery  wound.”— Pope. 

Fi'ery-eiianiber.  re.  (Hist.)  See  Chambre  Ardente. 

Fi'ery-cross,  re.  The  rallying  symbol  of  the  High¬ 
landers  of  Scotland  in  any  sudden  emergency.  It  was 
also  called  Cr  an  tar  a,  from  the  Gael.  Crean  tarigh  (the 
cross  of  shame),  because  disobedience  to  what  the  symbol 
implied  was  considered  infamous. 

Fi'ery-footed,  a.  Eager  for  motion ;  swift  in  motion; 
as,  “  a  fiery-, footed  team.” — Spenser. 

Fieselii.  Joseph,  (fe-es'ke,)  a  Corsican,  and  the  author 
of  one  of  tiie  most  terrible  conspiracies  of  which  history 
has  preserved  the  remembrance.  Having  conceived  a 
hatred  for  the  French  king,  Louis  Philippe,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  deprivation,  by  the  prefect  of  the  Seine, 
of  a  situation  which  he  held,  he  constructed  an  infernal 
machine  of  about  100  gun-barrels  fixed  in  a  frame,  which 
he  discharged  simultaneously,  by  means  of  a  train  of 
gunpowder,  from  a  house  in  tlie  Boulevard-du-Temple, 
during  a  review  of  the  National  Guard.  July  28,  1855. 

,  The  king  escaped  unhurt,  but  Marshal  Mortier  and  17 
people  were  killed,  and  many  more  wounded.  Ft,  with 
his  accomplices,  Pepin  and  Morey’,  was  guillotined,  Feb. 
16,  1836. 

Fies'co  Conspir'acy.  (Hist.)  Giovanni  Luigi  Fiesco, 
Count  of  Lavagna,  disliking  the  republican  government 
established  at  Genoa  by  the  Admiral  Andrew  Doria, 
formed  a  plot  for  liis  assassination  and  the  establishment 
of  an  oligarchy.  The  insurrection  took  place  Jan.  2, 
1547,  when  Doria  was  compelled  to  flee,  and  his  grand¬ 
nephew  (liannetino  was  put  to  death;  but  tlie  leader, 
id,  at  tlie  commencement  of  the  outbreak,  slipped  while 
stepping  from  a  galley,  and  being  overweighed  by  his 
armor,  sank  in  the  waves  and  perished. 

Fiesole.  ( fe-a-sd'la ,)  (anc.  Fsesulse.)  in  antiquity,  a  con¬ 
siderable  city  of  Etruria,  now  a  small  though  celebrated 
town  of  Central  Italy’,  prov.  Florence,  on  a  precipitously 
steep  bill  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  Yal  d’Arno, 
4  m.  N.E.  of  Florence.  It  is  dotted  with  many  beautiful 
villas  belonging  to  the  Florentine  citizens.  After  the 
fall  of  Etruria,  F.  was  colonized  by  the  Romans  under 
Sylla,  and  in  1010  was  destroyed  by  the  Florentines. 
Fop.  3,887. 

Fieso'le,  Fra  Giovanni  Da,  commonly  called  Fra  Ange¬ 
lico,  b.  at  Mugello,  1387.  Ilis  family -name  was  Guido ; 
his  surname  of  Fiesole  he  acquired  from  the  order  of 
predicants  at  that  place,  whom  he  joined  in  1409.  He 
died  in  1455. —  Fra  Angelico  was  distinguished  for  liis 
pious  life,  and  tlie  same  sentiment  pervaded  all  his 
works  ;  he  was  remarkably  methodic  in  his  habits,  lie 
commenced  every  picture  witli  prayer,  and  invariably 
carried  out  the  first  impression,  looking  upon  it  as  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  inspiration.  His  principal  works  are  some  fres¬ 
coes  in  the  convent  of  San  Marco  at  Florence,  and  others 
in  the  chapel  of  San  Lorenzo  in  the  Vatican.  His  chief 
merit  is  a  refined  sentiment  and  high  order  of  expression, 
in  which  qualities  Fra  Giovanni  was,  as  it  were,  the  type 
of  liis  successors,  the  model  of  the  quattrocento  school 
of  painters. 

File,  re.  [Fr .fifre;  Ger.  pfeife ;  Icel.  pipa  ;  Vi.pib.  See 
Pipe.]  ( Mus.)  A  wind-instrument,  resembling  a  small 
flute  in  its  form  and  method  of  performance,  seldom  hav¬ 
ing  any  keys,  and  never  more  than  one.  Fifes  are  of 
three  kinds,  called  respectively  A,  B,  and  C.  They  are 
made  from  ten  to  sixteen  inches  in  length,  with  or  with¬ 
out  a  joint.  The  B  fifes  are  the  longer  ana  lowest  in 
tone,  while  those  tuned  to  the  key  of  C  are  the  shortest 
and  highest,  and  are  much  oftener  usel;  they  have  a 
compass  of  two  octaves.  When  employed  for  military 
purposes,  or  open-air  performance,  the  fife  is  a  very 
pretty  as  well  as  useful  instrument;  but  its  tone  is  too 
harsh  and  acute  to  be  pleasant  in  chamber-music. 
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Fife,  r.  n.  To  play  on  the  fife ;  as,  io fife  the  live-long  day. 

■ — v.  a.  To  play  on  the  fife,  as  a  tune. 

Fife'-major,  n.  (Mil.)  The  chief  of  the  fifers  of  a 
regiment ;  he  who  directs  the  fifers  of  a  regimental  band. 

Fil  er,  n.  One  who  plays  on  a  fife. 

File -rail,  n.  ( Naut .)  A  rail  around  the  mast  of  a 
ship,  in  which  the  belaying-pins  are  ranged,  and  where 
the  loose  cordage  belonging  to  the  rigging  of  that  mast 
is  coiled. 

Fife,  or  Fifesliire,  a  maritime  co.  of  Scotland,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  peninsula  lying  between  the  Frith  of  Forth 
on  the  S.,  the  German  Ocean  on  the  E.,  and  the  Frith  of 
Tayon  the  N. ;  having  W.  the  cos.  of  Perth,  Kinross, 
and  Claekmannon.  Area,  513  sq.  m.  Desc.  This  is  one 
of  the  best  situated  and  most  beautiful  of  the  Scottish 
counties,  exhibiting  every  variety  of  surface  and  soil, 
from  the  mountain  to  the  level  plain,  and  from  moss  and 
gravel  to  the  finest  loams.  Rivers.  Eden  and  Leven. 
Prod.  Cereal  crops.  The  Fife  breed  of  cattle  are  well- 
known  and  highly  esteemed.  Min.  Copper,  iron,  coal, 
lime,  &c.  Manuf.  I.inens.  Prin.  towns.  Cupar  (the  cap.), 
Dunfermline,  Kirkaldy,  and  St.  Andrews.  Pop.  170,217 . 

Fife'-Jfess,  a  cape  on  the  E.  coast  of  Scotland,  co.  Fife, 
projecting  into  the  North  Sea,  in  Lat.  56°  17'  N.,  and 
Lon.  2°  36'  \V.  Beyond  it  is  the  dangerous  reef,  known  as 
the  Carr  JRockp,  extending  for  some  distance  into  the  sea. 

Fife's,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Goochland  co. 

Fifteen,  a.  [A.  S .  fif tene,  fifty  ne — fif  five,  and  tyn,  ten ; 
Ger.  funfzehn.]  Five  and  ten  added  together. 

— n.  The  sum  of  five  and  ten  ;  the  symbol  that  is  used  to 
represent  this  sum,  as  15,  or  XV. 

Fifteenth,  a.  [A.  S.fifteotha,fiftetha,  ordinal  of  fif- 
tyne.\  The  fifth  after  the  tenth ;  the  ordinal  of  fifteen ; 
containing  one  part  in  fifteen. 

— n.  One  of  the  15  equal  parts  into  which  any  unit  may  be 
divided. 

(Mus.)  An  interval  of  two  octaves  ;  also,  a  name  given 
to  a  stop  on  the  organ,  a  double  octave  above  the  diapa¬ 
son,  as  its  name  imports. 

Fifth,  a.  [A.  S.fifta.  See  Five.]  The  ordinal  of  five ; 
the  next  in  order  after  the  fourth;  containing  one  part 
in  five. 

Fifth,  n.  One  of  the  five  equal  parts  into  which  any 
unit  may  be  divided. 

(Mus.)  A  distance  comprising  four  diatonic  intervals, 
that  is,  three  tones  and  a  half.  It  is  the  second  of  the 
consonances  in  the  order  of  their  generation.  As  con¬ 
secutive  fifths  do  not  produce  a  good  effect,  they  are  not 
allowable  in  harmony.  There  are  three  kinds  of  fifths  : 
viz.,  the  perfect  fifth  (C — G),  consisting  of  three  whole 
tones  and  a  semitone;  the  flat,  diminished,  or  imperfect 
fifth  (B — F),  consisting  of  two  whole  tones  and  two  semi¬ 
tones;  and  the  extreme  sharp,  or  superfluous  fifth  (C — G 
sharp),  composed  of  four  whole  tones. 

Fiftll'ly,  adv.  In  the  fifth  place. 

Fifth-mon'arcliy-inen,  n. pi.  (Eng.  Hist.)  Aset 
of  fanatics  who  formed  a  principal  support  of  Cromwell 
during  the  Protectorate.  They  considered  his  assump¬ 
tion  of  power  as  an  earnest  of  the  foundation  of  the  fifth 
monarchy,  which  should  succeed  to  the  Assyrian,  the 
Persian,  the  Grecian,  and  the  Roman,  and  in  which  Jesus 
Christ  should  reign  with  the  saints  on  earth  for  the  space 
of  a  thousand  years.  Upon  the  restoration  of  the  royal 
family,  and  the  return  of  the  kingdom  to  its  former 
principles  in  Church  and  State,  a  party  of  these  enthu¬ 
siasts,  headed  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Venner,  made  a 
desperate  insurrection  in  the  streets  of  London,  which 
was  put  down  with  the  slaughter  of  a  great  number  of 
them. 

Fiftieth,  a.  [A.  S.  fifteotha,  fiftigetha.]  The  ordinal 
of  fifty ;  the  next  in  order  after  the  forty-ninth  ;  con¬ 
taining  one  part  in  fifty. 

Fiftieth,  n.  One  of  the  fifty  equal  parts  into  which  any 
unit  may  be  divided. 

Fifty,  a.  [A.  S.  fif tig,  from  fif,  five,  and  tig,  ten.]  Five 
times  ten. 

Fifty,  n.  The  product  of  five  by  ten ;  the  symbol  that 
is  used  to  represent  this  number,  as  50,  or  L. 

Fig1,  n.  [A.  S.fic;  Ger.  feige;  Lat.  ficus  ;  Cf.  Gr.  sykon.] 
(Bot.)  The  fruit  of  the  fig-tree.  —  See  Ficus. 

— Anything  valueless ;  an  expression  of  contempt ;  as,  not 
to  value  it  a.  fig. 

(Far.)  An  excrescence  on  the  frog  of  a  horse’s  hoof, 
arising  from  a  bruise. 

Fig,  v.  a.  To  insult  with  contemptuous  motions  of  the 
fingers. 

Fiff'-apple,  n.  An  apple  having  no  core  or  kernel. 

Figa'ro.  (Lit.  and  Mus.)  A  dramatic  character,  brought 
by  Beaumarchais  on  the  stage  in  Paris  about  1785,  in  his 
two  dramas,  the  Barbier  de  Seville,  and  Mariage  de  Fi¬ 
garo.  Since  that  time,  Mozart,  Paesiello,  and  Rossini 
have  made  the  name  celebrated  in  classic  operas ;  and 
now  the  term  is  frequently  used  to  denote  an  adroit  and 
cunning  accomplice. 

Figeao,  (feezh'ak,)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Lot,  cap.  ar- 
rond..  on  the  Cele,  31  m.  N.E.  of  Cahors.  Manuf.  Linen 
and  cotton  fabrics,  &c.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Cham- 
pollion,  the  Egyptian  traveller  and  archaeologist.  Pop. 
9,219. 

Fight,  (fite,)  v.  n.,  (imp.  and  pp.  fought,  (fawt.)  [A.S. 
feohtan ;  Ger.  fechten ;  Icel.  fikta ;  —  allied  to  Gr.  pyk- 
te.no,  to  box,  from  adv.  pyx,  with  clenched  fist.]  To 
strive,  or  contend  for  victory  in  battle  or  single  combat ; 
to  contend  in  arms ;  to  battle ;  as,  to  fight  against  our 
country’s  foes.  —  To  strive;  to  struggle;  to  resist;  to 
check :  to  oppose. 

_ v.  a.  To  carry  on  a  contention  against ;  to  maintain, 

as  a  struggle  for  victory  over  enemies;  to  contend  with 
in  battle;  to  war  against;  as,  to  fight  the  enemy  in 
battle.  —  To  cause  to  fight ;  as,  to  fight  cocks,  to  fight  a 
frigate. 


— n.  A  struggle  for  victory ;  a  battle;  an  engagement ;  a 
combat;  an  encounter;  a  duel;  as,  millions  ranged  for 
fight,  to  slay  in  single  fight. 

Fight' er,  n.  A  combatant ;  a  warrior. 

Fight' ing,  p.  a.  Qualified  for  war;  fit  for  battle;  as, 
fighting  men. — Occupied  in  war ;  being  the  scene  of  war ; 
as,  a  fighting  field. 

— n.  Contention;  strife;  quarrel. 

Fighting  Island,  an  island  of  L.  Canada,  in  the  De¬ 
troit  River,  about  3  m.  below  Sandwich. 

Fight'ingly,  adv.  Pugnaciously. 

Fight'-wite,  n.  (Eng.  Law.)  A  fine  anciently  imposed 
upon  such  persons  as,  by  fighting  or  quarrelling,  dis¬ 
turbed  the  public  peace. 

Fig'-leaf,  n.  The  leaf  of  the  fig-tree.  —  Any  thin  or 
scanty  covering,  —  alluding  to  the  garments  of  our  first 
parents. 

Fig'-inarigohl,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Mesembryanthemium. 

Fig'ment,  n.  [Lat. figmentum,  from fingere,  to  form  or 
shape.]  An  invention :  a  fabrication ;  something  feigned 
or  imagined  ;  as,  the  figments  of  idle  brains. 

“It  carried  rather  au  appearance  of  figment  and  invention, 
than  of  truth  and  reality." —  Woodward. 

Fig'-peoher,  n.  (Zool.)  A  bird,  the  Becafico,  q.  v. 

Fig'-shell.  n.  (Conch.)  A  univalve  shell  shaped  like  a  fig. 

Fig'-tree,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Ficus  carica.  See  Ficus. 

Figueira,  (fe-gu-eir'a.)  a  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Beira. 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mondego,  21  m.  S.W.  of  Coimbra; 
pop.  5,375. 

Figueras,  (fe-gair'as,)  a  town  of  Spain,  near  the  N.E. 
corner  of  Catalonia,  prov.  Gerona,  71  m.  N.N.E.  of  Bar¬ 
celona.  The  citadel  or  castle  of  San  Fernando,  near  the 
town,  is  one  of  the  finest  fortresses  in  Europe.  It  will 
serve  as  an  intrenched  camp  for  from  16,000  to  17,000 
men.  It  was,  however,  taken  by  the  French  three  times 
successively,  in  1808, 1811,  and  1823.  Manuf.  Linen  and 
woollen  goods,  leather,  soap,  corks,  oil,  wine,  &c.  Pop. 
11,383. 

Fig'ulate,  or  Fig'ulated,  a.  [Lat .figulatus,  pp.  of 
figulare,  to  shape,  from  figulus,  a  potter;  root  fig,  found 
in  fingere,  to  form.]  Moulded;  shaped;  made  of  potter’s 
clay,  (r.) 

Figurabil'ity,  n.  Capacity  for  taking  and  retaining 
a  certain  form. 

Fig'urable,  a.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat.  figurabilis,  from  figura, 
shape.]  That  may  be  brought  to  a  certain  fixed  form. 

Fig'ural,  a.  [See  Figurate.]  Represented  by  delinea¬ 
tion  ;  consisting  of  figures ;  as,  “  the figural  resemblances 
of  various  regions.”  —  Browne. 

Fig'urant,  n.  [Fr.,  pp.  of figurer,  to  represent,  to  dance 
in  figures,  from  Lat.  figura .]  An  operatic  dancer  who 
never  performs  alone.—  An  accessory  on  the  stage,  who 
appears  in  the  scenes,  but  takes  no  part  in  the  dialogue. 

—  One  who  appears  on  any  scene,  without  taking  other 
than  a  very  subordinate  part. 

Figurante,  n.  [Fr.]  A  female  figurant. 

Fig'urate,  a.  [See  Figure.]  Of  a  determinate  form  ; 
as, figurate  plants. 

— Resembling  anything  of  a  determinate  form ;  as,  “ fig¬ 
urate  stones  retain  the  form  of  shells  into  which  they 
were  formed  at  the  deluge.”  — Johnson. 

Figurate  counterpoint.  (Mus.)  That  which  contains  a 
mixture  of  discords  together  with  the  concords. 

Figurate  or  figural  numbers.  (Math.)  A  series  of 
numbers,  formed  from  an  arithmetical  progression  hav¬ 
ing  a  unit  for  its  first  term,  and  a  whole  number  for  the 
regular  difference  —  by  taking  the  first  term  and  the 
sums  of  the  first  two,  first  three,  &c.,  as  terms  of  a  new 
series,  from  which  another  may  be  formed  in  the  same 
way,  and  so  on ;  the  numbers  in  all  the  resultant  series 
being  such  that  if  they  be  represented  by  dots  or  points, 
such  dots  can  be  readily  arranged  into  geometrical  fig¬ 
ures,  as  triangles,  squares,  pentagons,  &c. 

Fig'u  rateil,  a.  Having  a  determinate  figure  or  form. 

Fig'urately,  adv.  In  a  figurate  manner. 

Figuration,  n.  [Lat.  figuratio,  from  figura,  shape.] 
The  act  of  giving  figure ;  determination  to  a  certain  form. 

(Mus.)  Mixture  of  concords  and  discords. 

Fig'urative,  a.  [Fr .figuratif;  Lat .  figurativus.]  Rep¬ 
resenting  something  else :  representing  by  resemblance ; 
typical ;  as,  “  his,  they  will  say,  w as  fig urative.”(  Hooker. ) 

—  Not  literal  or  direct;  changed  from  the  direct  mean¬ 
ing;  as,  a  figurative  sense,  a  figurative  expression. — 
Abounding  with  tropes  and  figures  of  speech;  as,  a 
highly  figurative  description. 

Fig'u  rati  vely,  adv.  By  a  figure  or  type ;  not  literally. 

Fig'u  rat  iveness,  n.  State  of  being  typical ;  not  literal. 

Figure,  (fig'ur,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  figura,  from  Jingo,  to 
shape,  to  form.  Etymol.  uncertain.]  A  form,  shape,  or 
fashion  ;  the  form  of  anything  as  expressed  by  the  out-( 
line  or  terminating  extremities ;  semblance ;  structure ; 
appearance. 

“Doing in  the  figure  of  a  lamb  the  feats  of  a  Hon." — Shake. 

— Person;  distinguished  or  elegant  appearance;  distinc¬ 
tive  trait  presented  to  one’s  observation  or  knowledge ;  as, 
she  was  the  finest  figure  there,  to  look  a  sorry  figure,  &c. 

“  I  was  charmed  with  the  gracefulness  of  his  figure  aud  de¬ 
livery." — Addison. 

— A  statue;  an  image;  representation  in  painting,  model¬ 
ling,  carving,  &c. ;  as,  a.  figure  in  ivory,  bronze,  &c. 

— A  design  or  representation  woven  in,  or  painted  on, 
cloth ;  any  design  or  fanciful  ornamentation  stained  or 
drawn  on  paper,  or  wrought  out  in  any  manufactured 
article. 

“A  coin  that  bears  the  figure  of  an  angel.” — Shake. 

— A  character  denoting  a  number;  a  digit;  a  numeral; 
as  1,  2,  3,  &c. ;  —  hence,  a  person  expert  at  figures. 

— Magnificence;  splendor;  dignified  appearance. 

“  His  chief  end  to  grow  rich,  that  he  may  live  in  figure  and 
indulgence." — Law. 


— A  horoscope;  a  diagram  of  astrological  aspects;  as, 
“figure-fi ingers  and  star-gazers.” — V Estrange. 

— Type;  representative;  emblem;  symbol. 

“  Who  is  the  figure  of  Him  that  was  to  come." — Rom.  v.  11. 

— Amount ;  price ;  value ;  as,  goods  at  a  low  figure,  what 
is  the  figure'! 

(Dancing.)  The  several  steps  which  the  dancer  makes, 
as  marking  figures  or  diagrams  on  the  floor. 

(Mus.)  An  ornamental  phrase  or  group  of  tones  from 
or  about  a  single  tone. 

(Gram.)  Any  deviation  from  the  rules  of  analogy  or 
syntax. 

(Rhet.)  It  is  defined  to  be,  in  general,  “  that  language 
which  is  prompted  either  by  the  imagination  or  by  the 
passions.”  Rhetoricians  commonly  divide  them  into 
two  great  classes, — figures  of  words,  and  figures  of 
thought;  the  words  in  the  former  case  being  employed 
in  a  sense  different  from  their  original  and  primitive 
meaning;  in  the  latter  the  words  are  used  in  their 
proper  and  literal  meaning,  the  F.  consisting  in  the  turn 
of  thought;  but  the  distinction  is  of  no  great  use. 
One  is  apt  to  imagine,  that  as  F.  of  speech  always  de¬ 
note  some  departure  from  simplicity  of  expression,  they 
are  therefore  artificial,  are  of  late  growth.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  by  no  means  the  case ;  for  the  earliest  and  least 
cultivated  languages  are  generally  those  that  abound 
most  in  F.  From  the  very  paucity  of  his  language,  and 
the  want  of  proper  expression  to  convey  his  meaning, 
man,  in  his  untutored  state,  is  led  to  exercise  his  fancy, 
and  express  his  ideas  in  image  and  metaphor.  Hence, 
then,  what  is  a  necessity  in  the  language  of  the  savages 
is  that  which  also  gives  beauty  aud  grace  to  the  polished 
languages  of  civilized  life.  F.  serve  to  enrich  a  language 
and  render  it  more  copious;  and  they  also  bestow  a 
dignity  upon  style,  by  enabling  us  to  avoid  the  frequent 
use  of  common  expressions  to  which  the  ear  has  been 
accustomed.  More  particularly,  F.  give  us  the  pleasure 
of  enjoying  two  objects  presented  together  to  our  view 
without  confusion,  —  the  one  signified  by  the  figurative 
sense,  which  may  be  termed  the  principal  object,  aud  the 
other  signified  by  the  proper  sense,  which  may  be  termed 
accessory ;  the  principal  making  a  part  of  the  thought, 
the  accessory  being  merely  ornamental.  Lastly,  F.  pos¬ 
sess  a  signal  power  of  aggrandizing  an  object,  giving 
frequently  a  much  clearer  and  more  striking  view  of 
the  principal  object  than  could  have  been  the  case  if  it 
had  been  expressed  in  simple  terms  and  divested  of  its 
accessory  idea. 

To  cut  a  figure,  to  make  a  figure  ;  to  act  a  distinguished 
part ;  to  attract  observation  in  a  manner  to  elicit  sur¬ 
prise  or  admiration. 

— v.  a.  [Fr.  figurer ;  Lat.  figure.]  To  form,  fashion,  or 
mould  into  any  determinate  shape;  to  show  by  a  cor¬ 
poreal  resemblance,  as  in  a  picture  or  statuary ;  to  make 
a  drawing  of. 

“  Accept  this  goblet  rough  with  figured  gold."  —  Dryden. 

— To  cover  or  adorn  with  figures  or  images;  to  mark  with 
figured  representations  ;  to  form  figures  in  by  art ;  as,  a 
figured  waistcoat. 

“  The  top  of  heaven  figured  o’er  with  burning  meteors."  —  Shake. 

— To  represent  by  a  typical  or  figurative  resemblance ;  to 
symbolize  ;  to  emblematize ;  as,  “  white  vestments  figure 
innocence.”  —  Shaks. 

— To  image  in  the  mind ;  to  conceive. 

“  We  figure  to  ourselves  th*e  thing  we  like.”  —  Henry  Taylor. 

— To  note  by  numeral  characters  ;  also,  to  reckon  ;  to  cal¬ 
culate  ;  to  compute  ;  as,  “  the  figured  hours.”  —  Dryden. 

— To  prefigure. ;  to  foreshow. 

“  Three  glorious  suns, ...  is  this  the  heaven  figures  some  event  ?" 

Shake. 

( Mus.)  To  pass  several  notes  for  one ;  to  form  run¬ 
nings  or  variations. 

To  figureoul,  to  ascertain  the  amount  by  computation. 

To  figure  up,  to  cast  up  figures ;  to  add ;  to  reckon. 

— v.  n.  To  make  a  figure  ;  to  be  distinguished  or  notable; 
as,  as  a  man  of  fashion  ho  figured  about  town. 

Fig  ured,  (  fig'urd ,)  p.  a.  Represented  by  resemblance; 
adorned  with  figures;  as , figured  damask. 

(Mus.)  Free  and  florid.  —  Noted  by  figures. 

Fig'ure-heail.  n.  (Naut.)  The  figure,  bust,  statue, 
or  emblematic  representation  at  the  projecting  part  of 
a  ship’s  head,  above,  or  at  an  angle  with  the  cutwater; 
where  ships  have  no  distinctive  figure-head,  but  in  lieu 
of  it  a  scroll  of  wood-work,  it  is  then  called  a  billet-head. 

Fig'u  re-stoue,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Agalmatolite.  q.  v. 

Fig'urist,  n.  An  interpreter  or  exponent  of  figures. 

Fig-wort.  n.  (Bot.)  See  Scrophularia. 

Fiji  Islands.  See  Fefjee  Islands. 

Fike,  n.  Same  as  Fyke  (q.  v.). 

Filaceous.  ( fi-fa'shus.)  a.  [From  Lat .filum.  a  thread.] 
Composed  of  threads;  consisting  of  threads;  resembling 
threads. 

Filadel'fia.  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  in  Calabria,  12  m.  N.  of 
Nicastro ;  pop.  4,550. 

Fil'age,  n.  [Lat. filum,  a  thread.]  (Bot.)  TheCotton- 
rose,  a  genus  of  plants,  order  Asteracex.  They  are 
downy,  canescent  herbs,  native  of  Europe.  F.  Germani- 
ca,  the  German  Cudweed,  is  sparingly  naturalized  in 
fields  and  roadsides  in  the  N.1V.  States. 

Fil'ainent.  n.  [Fr..  from  L.  Lat.  filamentum  ;  Lat. 
filum,  a  thread.  Etymol.  uncertain.]  A  slender  thread; 
a  fibre:  as.  “withered  veins  and  filaments.”  —  Harvey. 

(Bot.)  The  long  thread-like  part  which  supports  the 
anther  of  a  stamen. 

( Physiol.)  The  primitive  form  of  all  animal  tissue  — 
a  thread,  a  fine  muscular  hair — an  indefinite  number 
of  which  bound  together  constitute  a  fibre ;  a  congeries 
of  fibres  similarly  bound  together  forming  a  fasciculus  ; 
and  a  series  of  fasciculi  comprising  a  Muscle,  q.v. 
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Fil'ameutwiri,  a.  [ Filament ,  and  Gr.  eidos,  form.] 
Of  the  nature  of  a  filament. 

FilHinentoiis,  a.  Like  a  thread;  composed  of  fine 
filaments,  or  thread-like  processes. 

Fil  aiidcr,  n.  (ZoSl.)  See  Halmaturus. 

— pi.  [Fr .filandres,  from  Lat.  /iYum.]  A  disease  peculiar 
to  hawks,  resembling  filaments  of  congealed  blood ;  — 
also,  small  thread-like  worms  that  breed  in  hawks, 
l  ilangieri.  Gaetano,  ( fi-lan-je.-air'e ,)  a  celebrated 
writer  on  political  economy  and  legislation,  was  b.  in 
Naples,  1752.  He  was  at  first  intended  for  the  army, 
but  being  of  studious  habits,  he  was  allowed  to  gratify 
his  inclination  for  a  literary  life,  llis  great  work,  en¬ 
titled  Tie  Science,  of  Legislation,  notwithstanding  it 
was  never  completed  according  to  his  original  design,  at¬ 
tracted  great  attention,  from  its  bold  and  original  views, 
and  the  liberality  of  its  sentiments ;  and  placed  him  in 
the  rank  of  a  first-rate  writer  upon  one  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  and  important  subjects  that  can  engage  the  mind 
of  man.  In  1787  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  supreme 
council  of  finance,  aud  r>.  1788. 

Fil'  str,  a.  [From  Lat.  filum.)  Pertaining  to  a  thread; 

constructed  with  a  thread  or  threads. 

Filaria,  (fe-lar're-d,)n.  [Lat.  filum.]  ( Zoiil .)  A  genus  of 
Nematoids,  or  intestinal  worms,  common  to  large  and 
small  animals,  and  infesting  even  certain  of  the  mol- 
lusca.  Of  this  family  the  most  inimical  to  the  comfort 
of  man  is  the  Guinea-worm  (Filaria  meclinensis),  called 
also  Dracunculus,  which,  in  hot  climates,  insinuates  it¬ 
self  under  the  skin  of  the  lower  members,  causing  ex¬ 
cruciating  pain.  It  has  a  slender  aud  thread-like  body, 
and  sometimes  attains  a  length  of  six  feet.  It  is  met 
only  in  certain  portions  of  the  torrid  and  temperate 
zones  in  Africa  and  Asia,  and  is  especially  frequent  on 
the  African  coast. 

FiFatnre,  n.  [L.  Lat.  filatura.]  An  elongating  into 
thread;  —  hence,  the  reeling  of  silk  from  cocoons.  —  A 
reel  for  drawing  off  silk  from  cocoons. 

Fil'bert,  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  (Bot.)  See  Hazel. 
Filcli,  ( filsh ,)  v.  a.  [Allied  to  pilfer,  and  Sp.  pellizcar, 
to  pinch,  to  take  only  a  bit,  from  Lat.  vellico,  to  pluck, 
pinch,  nip.]  To  steal  something  of  little  value ;  to  pilfer ; 
to  steal ;  to  pillage  on  a  small  scale ;  to  take  wrongfully. 

“  He  that  /Itches  from  me  my  good  name  .  .  .  makes  me  poor  in¬ 
deed." —  Shales. 

Filch  'er,  n.  A  thief ;  a  pilferer ;  one  who  filches,  or 
commits  a  petty  theft. 

Filcli'iii^iy,  adv.  By  petty  larceny;  pilferingly. 
File,  n.  [Fr.,  from  fil ;  Lat .  filum. \  A  thread,  string, 
or  line,  particularly,  a  line  or  wire  on  which  documents 
or  papers  are  strung  for  security;  the  whole  number  of 
papers  strung  on  a  line  or  wire ;  a  bundle  of  papers  tied 
together,  with  the  title  of  each  indorsed ;  as,  a  letter- 
file,  a  file  of  newspapers. 

“  From  files  a  random  recipe  they  take."  —  Dryden. 

— A  catalogue ;  a  roll ;  a  list ;  a  roster. 

11  Our  present  musters  grow  upon  the  jUe."  —  Shales. 

(Mil.)  The  term  applied  to  two  soldiers  standing  one 
before  the  other,  or  conjointly  to  any  soldier  in  the 
front  rank  and  the  one  who  stands  directly  behind  him 
in  the  rear  rank,  when  the  company  is  drawn  up  in  line. 
A  body  of  soldiers  is  often  spoken  of  as  consisting  of  so 
many  rank-and-file;  this  includes  the  privates  and  the 
non-commissioned  officers  except  the  sergeants.  File- 
marching  is  when  a  company  is  drawn  up  in  line,  and 
the  order  given  to  face  to  the  right  or  left,  and  march  in 
that  direction.  Each  front-rank  man  and  his  rear-rank 
man  on  his  right  or  left,  as  the  case  may  be,  still  com¬ 
pose  a  file.  File-marching  is  a  difficult  movement  for 
recruits,  unless  the  leading  file  marches  steadily,  aud 
takes  its  proper  length  of  space,  and  each  file  behind 
takes  care  to  “  lock  up,”  or  keep  closely'  in  the  rear  of 
the  file  immediately  before  it.  Men  marching  singly  in 
line,  one  after  another,  are  said  to  be  marching  in  single 
or  Indian  F. 

On  file,  preserved  for  reference  or  security,  in  collected 
order  and  condition ;  as,  newspapers  are  on  file  at  the 
office. 

— v.  a.  To  fasten,  as  papers,  on  a  line  or  wire  for  preser¬ 
vation. 

i— To  arrange  or  insert  in  a  body  or  bundle,  as  documents, 
indorsing  the  title  of  contents  on  each;  as,  to  file  letters. 
— To  present  or  exhibit  officially,  or  for  trial;  as,  to  file 
a  petition,  a  schedule,  4c. 

*-w.  n.  To  march  in  a  file  or  line,  as  troops,  not  abreast, 
but  one  after  another ;  as,  to  proceed  in  Indian  file. 
(Generally  preceding  off.) 

“  We  drew  up  in  good  order,  and  filed  off.  "  —  Spectator. 

To  file  with,  to  follow  close  upon  the  heels  of  another ; 
to  keep  up  with. 

“  My  endeavors  have  ever  .  .  .  filed  with  my  abilities."  —  Shaks. 

File,  n.  [A.  S.  feol ;  D.  vijl ;  Ger.  feiU,  allied  to  Lat. 
polio,  to  smooth,  aud  to  Gr.  phdlos,  shining.]  An  in¬ 
strument  used  to  produce  a  smooth  surface  on  hard  sub¬ 
stances,  as  metals,  ivory,  wood,  &c.  They  are  made  of 
bars  of  steel  rendered  doubly  hard  by  a  process  called 
double  conversion,  drawn  the  required  size  at  the  tilt- 
hammer,  and  then  shaped.  The  square  and  flat  ones 
are  formed  by  the  hammer  and  common  anvil  only, 
but  the  round,  half  round,  and  triangular  ones  are 
shaped  by  means  of  bosses  or  dies  made  in  the  above 
shapes.  The  steel  blanks  are  next  annealed  (see  An¬ 
nexing),  to  render  them  capable  of  being  cut,  by 
placing  a  number  of  them  together  in  a  brick  oven,  ren¬ 
dered  air-tight  by  filling  up  all  the  interstices  with 
sand,  to  prevent  oxidation  of  the  steel  to  which  it  is 
liable  if  air  be  admitted,  and  then  making  a  fire  play  as 
equally  as  possible  all  round  until  they  are  red-hot,  when 
the  heat  is  discontinued  and  the  steel  allowed  to  cool 


gradually  before  it  is  uncovered.  The  surfaces  on  which 
teeth  are  to  be  cut  are  now  rendered  as  smooth  as  possible 
by  grinding  or  filing,  and  the  teeth  are  cut  with  a  care¬ 
fully  ground  chisel,  each  incision  being  made  separately. 
They  are  then  hardened  and  tempered.  This  operation 
requires  great  care,  for  if  a  file  is  too  hard  the  teeth 
easily  break  off,  and  if  too  soft  they  quickly  wear  down. 
Care  must  also  be  taken  to  keep  them  straight,  as  by 
sudden  cooling  the  steel  is  apt  to  warp.  Most  files  are 
cut  by  hand.  As  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  a  large 
number  of  blanks  of  the  same  degree  of  hardness,  the 
force  of  the  blow  in  cutting  must  be  modified  by  the 
hardness  of  each  one ;  hence,  the  difficulty  in  regulating 
machinery  to  perform  the  work. — The  files  employed 
in  the  mechanical  arts  are  almost  endless  in  variety. 

— Kny  instrument  for  smoothing  or  polishing. 

**  Mock  the  nice  touches  of  the  critic's  file.  "  —  Akenside. 

— An  astute,  shrewd,  keen  person ;  one  more  apt  to  take 
advantage  of  others  than  to  become  a  dupe  himself;  as, 
lie’s  a  sharp  old  fide.  (Vulgar.) 

File,  v.  a.  [G er.feilen.]  To  cut,  as  with  a  file ;  to  wear 
off  or  away  ;  to  abrade  ;  as,  to  file  a  tooth. 

— To  polish  ;  to  make  smooth,  as  with  a  file. 

“  His  tongue  is  filed,  aud  his  eye  ambitious."  —  Shaks. 

File'-cutter,  n.  One  who  makes  or  cuts  files. 

"  File-cutters  use  gad-steel  to  make  their  chisels."  —  Moxon. 

File  -iisli.  n.  (Zobl.)  See  Balistid.e. 

File'-leader,  n.  (Mil.)  The  leading  soldier  of  a  file; 
one  who  marches  in  front. 

Fil  einot,  «.  [fir.feuille,  a  leaf,  and  morte,  dead.]  The 
color  of  a  faded  leaf;  a  dun,  or  yellowish-brown  color. 

"  The  colors  .  .  .  are  blue  aud  filemot  turn’d  up  with  red."  —  Swift. 

Filer,  »t.  One  who  uses  a  file. 

Filer  City,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Manistee  co. 

Filial,  (fil'yal.)  a.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  filialis;  Lat -fil-  l 
ius,  a  son,  orfillia,  a  daughter.]  Relating  or  belonging 
to  a  son  or  daughter  ;  becoming  a  child  in  relation  to 
his  parents;  as , filial  dut y, filial  love. 

— Bearing  the  character  or  relation  of  a  son. 

"  And  thus  the  filial  godhead  ausw’ring  spoke."  —  Milton. 

Filially,  adv.  In  a  filial  manner. 

Fil'iate,  v.  a.  [See  Affiliate.]  To  affiliate;  to  father; 
to  establish  the  relation  of  father ;  to  adopt,  as  a  son  or 
daughter. 

Filia'tion,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  filiating  or  affiliating, 
particularly,  the  fixing  of  a  bastard  child  on  some  one 
as  its  father;  adoption.  —  The  relation  of  a  child  to  a 
father;  —  correlative  to  Paternity,  q.  v. 

Filibuster,  (sometimes  erroneously  written  filibus¬ 
ter,)  n.  [Sp. ;  Fr .flibuslier,  perhaps  a  corruption  from 
the  Eng .freebooter.]  A  sea-rover;  a  pirate  ;  a  corsair; 
a  freebooter;  a  buccaneer;  —  sometimes  applied  to  any 
military  adventurer  who  undertakes  an  expedition 
against  a  territory,  unauthorized  by  law  or  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  war. 

(Amer.  Hist.)  The  term  F.,  now  used  in  any  country 
where  the  English  language  is  spoken,  was  first  ap¬ 
plied  in  New  Orleans  to  certain  adventurers  who,  after 
the  termination  of  the  war  between  this  country  andr> 
Mexico,  exerted  themselves  with  setting  on  foot  within 
the  U.  States,  military  expeditions  designed  to  operate 
in  the  Spanish-American  countries  to  the  south  of  us. 
The  pretended  object  of  these  expeditions  was  the 
emancipation  of  those  countries  from  tyranny,  foreign 
or  domestic,  and  the  introduction  of  democratic  institu¬ 
tions  after  the  model  of  the  U.  States;  but  their  real 
object  undoubtedly  was  their  own  aggrandizement,  by 
re-enacting  the  part  of  the  original  Spanish  conqueror. 
Though  the  setting  on  foot  of  such  expeditions  is  con¬ 
trary  to  our  neutrality  laws,  yet,  as  they  enjoyed  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  popularity,  especially  in  Mobile  and 
New  Orleans,  the  laws  were  frequently  evaded.  The 
most  noted  expedition  of  this  sort  was  that  led  by 
William  Walker  against  Nicaragua  in  1855,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  maintaining  himself  in  that  country  for  nearly 
two  years ;  but  was  at  length  expelled  by  the  union 
against  him  of  the  other  Central  American  States. 
Walker  was  subsequently  taken  and  shot  at  Truxillo, 
while  engaged  in  another  similar  expedition. 

Fil'ibiiMtcr.  v.  a.  To  perform  the  acts  of  a  filibuster. 

Filibustering,  or  a.  A  cant  word,  much  used 
some  years  ago  in  our  legislative  assemblies  to  designate 
the  employment  of  parliamentary  tactics  to  defeat  a 
measure,  by  raising  frivolous  questions  of  order,  calls  of 
the  house,  motions  to  adjourn,  &c.,  in  order  to  weary 
out  the  opposite  party  and  to  gain  time. 

Fil'ibiiateriMiii,  «.  Piracy;  predatory  action  ;  course 
of  conduct  pursued  by  a  filibuster  or  freebooter. 

FiFical,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Filicales,  or  Ferns. 

Fil'ices,  n.  pi.  [Lat.  pi.  of  filix,  a  fern.]  See  Fiucales. 

Filicaios.  n.pl.  (Bot.)  The  Ferns,  an  alliance  of 
plants,  class  Acrogens,  corresponding  to  the  order  Filices 
of  De  Jussieu,  and  consisting  of  herbs  with  rhizoma- 
tous  stems,  and  of  arborescent  plants.  The  leaves,  or 
fronds,  as  they  are  generally  called,  arise  irregularly 
from  the  rhizome,  or  are  placed  in  tufts  upon  the  apex 
of  the  stem;  they  are  almost  always  circinate  in  ver¬ 
nation,  and  are  simple  or  compound.  The  fructification 
consists  of  little,  somewhat  rounded  cases  inclosing 
spores.  These  cases  are  called  sporangia,  and  are  col¬ 
lected  in  heaps,  usually  on  the  under  surface  or  at  the 
margin  of  the  fronds,  or  rarely  on  the  upper  surface,  or 
occasionally  in  a  spiked  manner  upon  a  simple  or 
branched  rachis.  Ferns  are  found  in  greater  or  less 
abundance  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  In  the  northern 
hemisphere,  they  are  herbaceous  plants,  but  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  and  in  the  tropics,  they  are  some¬ 
times  arborescent,  (see  Fig.  28,)  having  stems  occasion¬ 
ally  fifty  feet  or  more  in  height,  and  with  the  general 
habit  of  palms.  The  alliance  is  divided  into  the  three  | 


sub-orders,  Ophioglossacea;,  Polypodiacea:  (the  true 
ferns),  and  Daxalacea;,  q.  u.  See  F.  of  N.  Am.,  (Cassino,) 
1878. 
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Filic'iform,  Fil'icoid,  a.  Fern-like. 

FiFicoid,  n.  (Bot.)  A  fern-like  plant. 

Filiferous,  a.  [Lat.  filum,  a  thread,  and  ferrt,  to 
produce.]  Producing  threads. 

FiFIform,  a.  [Fr .filiforme,  from  Lat.  filum,  a  thread, 
and  ferrt,  to  produce.]  Having  the  form  of  a  thread  or 
filament;  slender;  likeathread;  as,  a  filiform  peduncle. 

FiFijgrane.  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  filum,  a  thread,  and 
granum,  a  grain.]  Same  as  Filigree,  q.  v. 

FiFigraiietl,  a.  Ornamented  with  filigree ;  filigree. 

FiFiffree.  n. 
orn  ament  a  1 
work  in  gold 
or  silver, 
wrought  in 
little  threads 
of  the  metal 
intert  w  i  s  t  e  d 
in  eccentric 
forms  and  pat¬ 
terns.  It  is  of 
eastern  origin, 
and  was  first 
introduced  in¬ 
to  Europe  by 
the  I  tali  an  s. 

In  the  East, 

India,  Suma¬ 
tra,  and  Java 
have  been  cele¬ 
brated  for  the 
high  excel¬ 
lence  to  which 
they  have  ar¬ 
rived  in  the 
prosecution  of 
thisart.  When 
the  gold  or  sil¬ 
ver  has  arrived 
at  a  molten 
s  t  a  t  e,  it  is 
drawn  into 
wire  on  an  an¬ 
vil,  and  then  twisted.  After  twisting,  it  is  hammered 
down  again  into  a  flat  state,  and  formed  into  the  shape 
of  flowers  and  leaves.  When  the  filigree  is  finished,  it  is 
cleansed  by  boiling  in  water  with  common  salt  and  alum, 
or  occasionally  lime-juice.  This  work  is  chiefly  done  in 
Malta,  Sardinia,  and  the  Ionian  Islands. 

FiFig-ree,  a.  Relating  to  work  in  filigree;  as,  a  filigree 
basket. 

FiFigreed.  a.  Ornamented  with  filigree. 

Fil'in^s,,  n.pl.  Fragments  or  particles  rubbed  off  by 
the  act  of  filing. 

Filippo  ll'Argiro  (San),  ( f e-lip' po  dat-zhe'ro,) 
(anc.  Agyrium,)  a  central  town  of  Italy,  in  Sicily, 
Val  di  Catania,  34  m.  W.  by  N.  of  the  city  of  Catania. 
The  best  saffron  in  Sicily  is  grown  in  the  neighborhood. 
Diodorus  Siculus  was  born  here.  Pop.  abt.  4,000. 

Fill.  v.  a.  [A.  S.  fyllan  :  D.  vullen ;  Swed.  and  loci. 
fglia  ;  Ban.fglde;  Ger .  f  illlen  ;  allied  to  Lot. p/eo — plere, 
to  fill  :  Sansk.  pur,  to  fill,  of  which  the  form  puraydmi— 
Lat.  pleo,  r  being  changed  into  I.]  To  occupy  the  whole 
or  empty  space  of;  to  pour  liquids  into;  to  pour  into; 
to  put  or  pour  in,  till  the  thing  will  hold  no  more ;  to 
occupy,  as  a  void  space ;  to  store ;  as,  to  fill  a  glass 
11  With  joy  and  shout  the  hollow  universal  orb  they  fill'd."  Milton 

— To  supply  with  abundance;  to  cause  to  abound  or  be 
plenteous;  to  make  universally  prevalent;  to  furnish 
with  as  much  as  is  needful  or  desirable ;  as,  reservoirs 
filled  with  water. 

“Fill'd  with  fury,  rapt,  inspir’d." —  Collins. 

— To  satisfy;  to  content;  to  surfeit;  to  glut;  as,  to  fill 
with  admiration, filled  with  wine,  &c. 

“  Going  ?  Aye,  to  see  meat  fill  knaves,  and  wine  heat  fools.’  Shaks. 

— To  possess  and  perform  the  duties  of;  to  officiate  in,  as 
an  incumbent;  to  hold;  to  occupy;  as,  to  fill  the  chair. 
to  fill  a  situation,  &c.  —  To  furnish  with  an  incumbent 
or  occupant ;  as,  to  fill  a  vacancy. 


[See  Filigrane.]  A  delicate  species  of 


Fig.  1001.  —  filigree  ornament. 

(From  a  drawing  by  M.  Mariana,  iu  the 
Florence  exhibition,  1861.) 
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To  fill  in,  to  insert  or  enter,  so  as  to  fill ;  as,  to  fill  in 
the  lights  of  a  picture. 

To  fill  out,  to  enlarge;  to  extend  to  a  larger  compass; 
to  spread ;  as,  she  has  of  late  filled  out  in  figure. 

To  fill  up,  to  fill  completely,  or  to  the  brim. 

**  Come,  fill  up  my  cup  ;  com e.fill  up  my  cau." — Scott. 

—To  occupy  or  absorb  wholly  or  entirely;  as,  to  fill  up 
one’s  time. 

“  Hope  pours  the  bliss  that  fills  up  all  the  mind.” — Pope. 

Fill,  r.  n.  To  fill  a  cup,  glass,  or  vessel  for  drinking ;  as, 
they  filled  and  drank  his  health  in  bumpers. 

“  We  fill  to  th'  general  joy  of  the  whole  table.” — Shake. 

—To  grow  or  become  full;  to  make  replete;  to  glut  or 
satiate. 

“Sails  fill'd,  and  streamers  waving." — Milton. 

To  fi.ll  up,  to  grow  quite  full ;  as,  filling  up  with  flesh, 
the  cahon  fills  up  with  water. 

• — n.  Fulness;  repletion;  as  much  as  supplies  want  or 
demand ;  as,  to  have  one’s  fill  of  food. 

“  Who  scorneth  peace  shall  have  his  fill  of  war.” — Fairfax. 

— A  till ;  the  space  between  the  shafts  of  a  carriage. 

“  This  mule  being  put  in  the  fill  of  a  cart,  ran  away  with  it.” 

Mortimer. 

Fil'lagxee,  n.  See  Filigree. 

Fill'er,  «.  The  person  who,  or  thing  which,  fills;  as, 
the  filter  of  a  wagon. 

“  ‘Tis  a  mere  filler,  to  stop  a  vacancy  in  the  hexameter.”  Dryden. 

Fil'let,  n.  [Fr.  filet,  dim.  of  fil,  from  Lat.  filum,  a 
thread.]  A  little  band  to  bind  the  hair. 

(Cookery.)  The  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh  in  veal. — 
Meat  rolled  together  and  tied  around. 

(Arch.)  A  small  flat  face  or  band  used  principally 
between  mouldings,  to  separate 
them  from  each  other,  in  Classi¬ 
cal  architecture  (Fig.  1010).  In 
Gothic  architecture  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  worked  upon  larger 
mouldings  and  shafts ;  in  these 
situations  it  is  not  always  flat, 
but  is  sometimes  cut  into  two 
or  more  narrow  faces  with  sharp 
edges  between  them.  When 
this  appendage  is  placed  upon 
the  front  of  a  moulding,  as  at  A, 
it  has  been  termed  the  keel  of 
the  moulding,  and  when  at¬ 
tached  to  the  sides,  as  at  B,  its 
wings. — F.  is  distinguished  from 
the  band  by  being  of  narrow 
-width  and  always  flat. 

(Her.)  An  ordinary  which, 
according  to  Guillim,  contains 
the  fourth  part  of  the  chief. 

(Carpentry.)  Any  small  tim¬ 
ber  or  scantling  equal  to,  or  less 
than,  battens. 

(Gilding.)  A  little  rule  or  ringlet  of  leaf  gold, draw 
over  certain  mouldings,  or  on  the  edges  of  frames,  pan 
els,  &c. 

(Man.)  The  loins  of  a  horse. 

Fil'let,  v.  a.  To  bind  with  a  fillet  or  little  band. 

Fil'leting!,  n.  The  material  of  which  fillets  are  com¬ 
posed. 

Fil'libes,  n.  [Gael.  filleadh,  plait,  and  beag,  small.]  A 
small  plaid ;  a  kind  of  dress  hardly  reaching  to  the  knees, 
formerly  much  worn  by  the  clansmen  of  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  and  still  in  use.  (Written  also  philibeg.) 

Fil'libuster,  n.  See  Filibuster. 

Fill'ing,  n.  A  supply;  that  which  fills  up. 

Fill'more,  Miiubd,  13th  president  of  the  U.  States, 
b.  at  Summer  Hill,  Cayuga  co.,  New  York,  1800,  and 
rose  from  the  humblest  beginnings  to  the  highest  posi¬ 
tion  attainable  by  an  American  citizen.  Apprenticed 
to  a  wool-carder  in  his  father’s  locality,  he  made  amends, 
by  his  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  for  the  scanti¬ 
ness  of  his  means;  and  before  he  wasof  age,  his  talents 
and  aptitude  procured  him  the  notice  and  esteem  of 
Judge  Wood,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  his  native  county, 
who  invited  the  young  man  to  a  desk  in  his  office,  and 
offered  to  defray  his  expenses  while  he  qualified  himself 
for  the  profession  of  the  law.  F.  accepted  the  offer  to 
a  certain  extent,  while  he  contrived,  by  teaching  in  a 
school,  to  press  as  lightly  as  possible  upon  the  generosity 
of  his  benefactor.  In  1821  he  removed  to  Erie  county, 
and  pursued  his  legal  studies  in  the  city  of  Buffalo.  In 
1827  he  was  admitted  as  an  attorney;  in  1829,  as  a 
■counsellor  in  the  supreme  court;  and  in  1830  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  an  older  member  of  the  bar.  It 
was  in  1829  that  he  commenced  his  political  career  as  a 
representative  of  Erie  county  in  the  state  legislature, 
and  in  1832  he  was  elected  to  the  Congressional  House 
of  Representatives.  For  a  number  of  years  he  alter 
nated  between  political  life  and  the  exclusive  practice 
of  his  profession,  rising  steadily  in  the  general  estima¬ 
tion  as  an  able  lawyer  and  consistent  and  promising 
leader  of  the  Whig  party.  Elected  in  1817  to  the  impor¬ 
tant  post  of  comptroller  of  the  State  of  New  York,  he 
enjoyed  in  1848  the  still  higher  honor  of  being  carried 
by  his  party  as  vice-president  of  the  United  States.  The 
new  president.  General  Taylor,  entered  upon  his  office 
in  the  March  of  1849,  and  on  his  sudden  death  in  July, 
1850,  Mr.  F.  became,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  president  of 
the  United  States.  He  was  installed  in  the  White 
House,  at  what  was,  in  several  respects,  a  critical  mo 
ment  in  the  history  of  the  Union.  It  was  the  sera  of 
the  Lopez  expedition  against  Cuba ;  and  of  a  more  than 
usual  bitterness  in  the  relations  between  North  and 
South  on  the  slavery  question.  Mr.  F.  made  Daniel 
Webster  his  secretary  of  state,  an  appointment  which 
strengthened  and  popularized  his  administration.  Pres- 


Fig.  1010.  —  FILLETS. 


ident  F.'s  messages  favored  the  fugitive-slave  law,  and 
recommended  a  protective,  but  not  a  prohibitory  tariff'. 
Under  his  presidency,  California  was  admitted  as  a  new 
State  into  the  Union.  In 
his  final  message  he  had  to 
deplore  the  death  of  Web¬ 
ster  ;  and  in  the  March  of 
1853  he  yielded  up  his 
office  to  his  successor,  Gen¬ 
eral  Pierce.  He  left  the 
country  at  peace  within 
and  without,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  high  degree 
of  prosperity  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  its  industry.  He 
was  the  candidate  of  the 
American  party  for  the 
presidency  in  1856,  but  he 
received  a  very  small  mi¬ 
nority  of  votes,  the  contest 
lying  mainly  between  Mr. 

Buchanan  and  Col.  Fremont.  Mr.  F.  was  then  visiting 
Europe,  and  was  received  at  the  principal  courts  with 
the  distinction  which  his  character  and  career  claimed 
for  him.  After  his  retirement  from  public  life  he  resided 
at  Buffalo,  —  which  was  his  home  for  some  30  years,  and 
where  he  enjoyed  among  all  classes  that  high  consider¬ 
ation  to  which,  by  his  talents  and  integrity,  he  was  so 
justly  entitled.  Died  March  8,  1874. 

Fill'  inure,  in  California,  a  post-office  of'Ventura  co. 

Fillmore,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Coles  co. 

— A  post* village  of  Montgomery  co.,  about  15  m.  N.W.  of 
Yandaiia. 

Fillmore,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Putnam  county, 
about  35  m.  IV.  by  S.  of  Indianapolis. 

Fillmore,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Dubuque  county, 
about  20  m.  S.W.  of  Dubuque. 

— A  township  of  Iowa  co. 

Fillmore,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Allegan  co. 

— A  post-office  of  Barry  co. 

Fillmore,  in  Minnesota,  a  S.E.  co., bordering  on  Iowa; 
area,  about  864  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Root  river.  Surface, 
undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Preston.  Pop.  (1895) 
28,599. 

—A  thriving  post-village  and  township  of  Fillmore  co. 

Fill  more,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Andrew  co., 
about  17  m.  N.  by  W.  of  St.  Joseph. 

Fillmore,  in  Nebraska,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area,  576  sq.  miles; 
fertile  prairie,  little  timber.  Rivers.  West  fork  of  the 
Blue  and  Turkey  creeks.  Cap.  Geneva.  Pop.  (1890) 
10,022. 

Fillmore,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Allegany  co. 

Fillmore,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Washington  co. 

Fill  more,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Centre  co. 

Fillmore,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of  Sequatchie  co. 

Fillmore,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-office  of  Washington  co. 

Fillmore,  in  Utah,  a  post-town,  capital  of  Millard 
co.,  on  the  Nuquin  River,  at  the  foot  of  the  main  Wabash 
range,  about  150  m.  S.  from  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  600 
m.  E.  by  N.  of  San  Francisco.  Both  town  and  county 
were  named  in  honor  of  President  Millard  Fillmore,  who 
is  held  in  great  esteem  among  the  Mormons  on  account 
of  the  favor  he  displayed  towards  them  at  the  time  of 
the  organization  of  the  territory  in  1850. 

Fil'lip,  v.  a.  [Probably  formed  from  the  sound.]  To 
strike  with  the  nail  of  the  finger,  forced  from  the  thumb 
with  a  sudden  spring.  —  To  suap  with  the  finger  and 
thumb. 

Fil'lip,  n.  A  jerk  of  the  finger  suddenly  forced  from  the 
thumb ;  as,  a  fillip  on  the  nose. — Anything  that  suddenly 
arouses  one;  as,  to  give  a. fillip  to  the  imagination. 

Fil'lipeen,  n.  Same  as  Philopena,  q.  v. 

Fil'ly,  n.  [A.  S .  fola ;  Goth,  fula ;  Ger.fuUen,  a  colt; 
allied  to  W.ffilog,  a  young  mare.]  A  young  mare  before 
it  has  reached  its  third  year. — A  wanton  young  woman; 
a  flirt. 

Film,  n.  [A.  S.film,  a  skin ,fylmnen,  a  thin  skin ;  Cf.  W. 
pilen,  a  membrane,  from  pil,  a  rind.]  A  thin  skin;  a 
pellicle  on  the  eye  ;  as,  the  film  of  a  cataract. 

—The  threads  of  a  spider’s  web ;  as,  to  clear  away  the  film 
from  a  room  long  disused. 

— v.  a.  To  cover  with  a  thin  skin  or  pellicle. 

Filin'iness.  n.  State  of  being  filmy. 

Film'y,  a.  Composed  of  thin  membranes  or  pellicles ; 
cobweb-like;  as,  “the filmy  dew.” 

Filose',  a.  [L.  Lat.  filosus,  from  filum,  a  thread.]  That 
ends  in  a  threadlike 
process. 

Fil'ter.  n.  [Fr.  filtre; 
hut. filtrum,  or  feUrum, 
properly  felt,  or  fulled 
wool,  used  originally 
as  a  strainer.  See 
Felt.]  (Client.)  An  ap¬ 
paratus  by  which  fluids 
are  separated  from 
any  solid  matter  held 
in  suspension.  They 
may  be  divided  into  4 
classes,  —  those  used  in 
straining  chemical  liq¬ 
uids,  those  used  for  pu¬ 
rifying  water  for  house¬ 
hold  purposes,  those 
employed  on  a  large 
scale  by  water-compa¬ 
nies,  and  those  used  on 
shipboard  for  changing 
salt  water  into  fresh. 

Chemical  filters  are  ei¬ 
ther  used  for  rendering  Fig.  1012.  —  FILTRATION. 


fluids  transparent,  or  for  the  purpose  of  separating  and 
washing  precipitates.  They  are  usually  made  ol  un¬ 
sized  or  blotting  paper,  folded  into  four,  and  placed  on 
a  funnel  (Fig.  1012).  When  the  liquid  to  be  filtered  is  cor¬ 
rosive,  sand,  powdered  glass,  or  wisps  of  asbestos,  are 
generally  used.  When  a  liquid  contains  mucilaginous  or 
other  matter  having  viscous  properties,  there  is  consider¬ 
able  difficulty  in  filtering  it,  as  the  pores  of  the  i  ledium 
become  filled  up  and  made  water-tight.  Special  filters 
are  therefore  required  for  syrups,  oils,  Ac.  Such  liquids 
as  ale,  beer,  Ac.,  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  filter, 
and  therefore  they  are  clarified  by  the  process  described 
under  Fining.  Oil  is  usually  passed  through  long  bags 
made  of  twilled  cotton  cloth  (Canton  flannel).  These 
are  commonly  4  to  8  feet  long,  and  12  to  15  inches  in 
diameter,  and  are  enclosed  in  coarse  canvas  bags,  8  or 
10  inches  in  diameter;  and  thus  the  inner  filtering-bag 
is  corrugated  or  creased,  and  a  large  surface  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  size  is  thus  presented.  Syrups  are  filtered 
on  a  small  scale  by  confectioners,  Ac.,  by  passing  them 
through  conical  flannel  bags,  and  on  a  large  S  ’ale  in 
the  creased  bag-filter  just  described.  Thick  syrups  have 
to  be  diluted  or  clarified  with  white  of  egg,  to  tollect 
the  sediment  into  masses,  and  then  they  may  be  filtered 
through  a  coarse  cloth  strainer.  Vegetable  juices  gener¬ 
ally  require  to  be  treated  in  this  manner.  —  Household 
filtres  for  purifying  water,  either  for  drinking  or  culinary 
purposes,  are  made  in  various  forms.  In  Paris  a  large 
quantity  of  the  river-water  is  purified  by  passing  it 
through  boxes,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  layer  of 
charcoal  between  two  layers  of  sand.  But  the  contriv¬ 
ance  which  we  especially  wish  to  recommend  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers,  and  particularly  of  hunters  and 
travellers,  is  an  apparatus  that  in  the  bush  or  shrub, 
where  water  is  often  so  loaded  with  sand,  and  so  1  ad  as 
scarcely  to  be  fitted  for  use,  is  an  invaluable  companion. 


Fig.  1013.  —  sucking-filter. 


The  instrument  as  shown  in  use  in  Fig.  1013  fully  speaks 
fo.  itself  as  to  its  utility.  A  small  sphere  of  carbon,  to 
which  a  gutta-percha  tube  and  mouth-piece  is  attached, 
comprises  the  whole  invention,  with  the  exception  of  a 
tin  box  in  which  to  carry  this  unique  drinking-filter. 
The  merits  of  this  little  filter,  however,  do  not  end  here, 
for  it  can  be  made  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  family 
filter  by  merely  sinking  the  carbon  into  a  pail  of  water 
placed  on  a  table,  exhausting  the  air  from  the  tube 
by  sucking,  bending  it  over  the  side,  and  inserting  the 
mouth-piece  into  a  jug  placed  on  a  chair,  when  the 
stream  of  filtered  water  will  continue  to  flow  as  long  as 
any  remains  in  the  pail. 

Fil'ter,  v.  a.  [Fr.  fil trer;  L.  Lat .filtrare.]  To  purify  or 
defecate  liquor  by  passing  it  through  a  filter  or  a  porous 
substance. 

— v.  n.  To  percolate;  to  pass  through  a  filter. 

Fil'ter,  n.  A  love-potion.  — See  Ppilter. 

i'iiteriiig.  n.  The  act  of  passing  through  a  filter. 

Fil'terinjr-paper,  n.  An  unsized, porous  paper,  used 
for  filtering. 

Filtli,  n.  [A.  S.  fylth.  from  fulian,  hefylan,  from  fid, 
corrupt,  rotten.]  Foulness;  dirt;  any  foul  matter;  waste 
matter;  nastiness. — Anything  that  sullies  or  defiles  the 
moral  character;  pollution;  corruption;  as,  “the  filth 
of  sensual  delights.” — Tillotson. 

Filth'ily,  adv.  Foully;  grossly. 

Filtli'iness,  n.  The  state  of  being  foul;  nasty;  filthy. 
—Whatever  is  filthy,  or  causes  filth,  whether  of  mind 
or  body;  corruption;  pollution. 

Filth'y, a.  Nasty;  foul;  dirty;  unclean;  squalid;  gross. 
— Corrupt;  polluted;  defiled  by  sinful  practices;  morally 
impure.  —  Obtained  by  base  and  dishonest  means;  as, 
filthy  lucre. 

Fil'trate,  v.  a.  [L.  hat. filtrare,  to  percolate.  See  Filter.] 
To  strain  ;  to  defecate,  as  liquor,  by  percolation. 

Filtra'tion.  n.  [Fr.]  The  mechanical  separation  of  a 
liquid  from  the  undissolved  particles  floating  in  it. — 
See  Filter. 

Fini'ble,  n.  [Corrupted  from  female;  Ger.fimmel.]  The 
light  summer  hemp  that  bears  no  seed. 

Fim'bria,  n.;  pi.  Fim'bri.e.  [Lat  ]  (Anal.)  A  fringe. 
Especially  applied  to  a  number  of  loose,  fringe-like  pro 
cesses,  terminating  the  Fallopian  tubes. 

(Rot.)  The  dentated  or  fringe-like  ring  of  the  operculum 
of  mosses,  by  the  elastic  power  of  which  the  operculum 
is  displaced. 

Fim'briate.  Fim'briated,  a.  [h&t.fimbriatus.trom 
fimbria,  the  edge  or  border  of  anything.]  (Bot.)  Fringed; 
bordered  with  slender  processes  or  appendages. 
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(ITer.)  Ornamented,  ns  an  ordinary,  -with  a  narrow 
border  of  another  tincture. 

Fim'bricate,  a.  (But.)  Fringed;  jagged;  fimbriate. 

Jin,?!.  [A.  S.fin  ;  D.vin;  allied  to  Lut.  pinna,  penna ; 
old  form  petna,  the  root  of  which  is  found  in  Gr.petes- 
thai,  to  fly.  j  One  of 
the  projecting  wing¬ 
like  organs  which 
enable  fishes  to  bal¬ 
ance  themselves  in 
an  upright  position, 
and  assist  in  regu¬ 
lating  their  motions 
in  the  water.  In  the 
Fig.,  D  is  the  dorsal  Fig.  1014. 

or  back-fin,  P  the 

pectoral  or  breast-fin,  V  the  ventral  or  belly-fin,  A  the 
anal,  and  C  the  caudal  or  tail-fin.  The  name  fins  is 
given  to  the  locomotive  organs  of  the  Cetacea,  but  not 
to  those  of  any  other  Mammalia,  even  when,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  hind-feet  of  seals,  they  approach  very  nearly 
to  the  character  of  the  fins  in  fishes. 

— Anything  resembling  a  fin;  as,  the  fin  of  the  plough- 
colter. 

Fill,  v.  a.  To  carve,  as  a  chub. 

Fin,  n.  (Geog.)  A  native  of  Finland;  —  written  also  Finn. 

Fin'able,  a.  [From  fine,  q.  v.]  Subject  to  a  mulct  or 
penalty. 

Fi'nal,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  finalis;  finis,  the  end.]  Re¬ 
lating  to  the  end ;  last;  ultimate;  as,  the  final  hope.” 
—  Conclusive ;  decisive ;  as,  a  battle  final  to  a  war.  — 
Mortal ;  destructive ;  as,  “  resolved  to  work  his  final 
smart.”  —  Spenser. 

(Log.)  The  final  cause  is  the  end  for  which  a  thing  is 
done,  or  the  object  to  which  it  contributes;  the  thing 
itself  in  its  entirety. 

Finale,  ( fe-nd'la ,)  n.  [Fr.  and  It.,  from  Lat.  finis,  the 
end.]  Conclusion;  termination;  as,  a  fitting  finale  to 
such  a  life. 

( Mus .)  The  last  note  of  a  piece  of  music.  —  The  piece 
which  closes  a  musical  entertainment. 

Finale,  ( fe-nd'lai ,)  a  walled  town  of  Central  Italy,  prov. 
Modena,  on  an  island  in  the  Panaro,  21  m.  N.E.  of  Mo¬ 
dena,  and  16  W.  of  Ferrara.  Manuf.  Silks  and  woollens; 
and  an  active  trade  prevails  in  corn,  wine,  and  hemp. 
Pop.  12,861.  —  Another,  in  N.  Italy,  10  m.  from  Albenga, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa;  pop.  4,750. 

Final'ity,  n.  The  state  of  being  settled,  finished,  or 
concluded. 

Fi'nall.y,  adv.  Ultimately;  lastly. 

—Completely ;  beyond  recovery ;  as,  “  many  men  are 
finally  lost.” 

Finance',  n.  [Fr.,  from  L. Lut.  financia,  a  money-pay¬ 
ment.]  The  art  of  managing  money-matters,  the  person 
who  professes  this  art  being  called  a  financier.  F.,  in 
the  plural,  is  often  used  for  money  itself,  but  still  with 
a  reference  to  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied, 
as  where  the  finances  of  a  country  are  said  to  have  im¬ 
proved  or  fallen  off —  that  is  to  say,  have  become  abun¬ 
dant  or  scanty  according  to  the  expenditure  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Sometimes  the  word  is  applied  to  private  wealth, 
but  it  is  properly  applicable  to  public  funds.  We  use  it 
in  this  country,  as  it  is  in  England,  rather  in  a  political 
and  economic  sense  than  officially  ;  but  in  France  there 
have  been,  from  time  to  time,  comptrollers-general  of 
finances,  councils  of  finances,  bureaux  of  finances,  &c.; 
and  at  the  present  time,  Minister  of  Finances,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  our  Secretary  of  Treasury.  Many  statesmen 
have  been  spoken  .of  as  great  financiers,  from  the  talent 
which  they  have  shown  for  adjusting  national  revenue 
and  expenditure. 

Finan'cial,  a.  Pertaining  to  public,  corporate,  or  in¬ 
dividual  revenue. 

Finan'cially,  adv.  In  relation  to  finances. 

Financier,  (fi-nan-seer',)  n.  [Fr.]  A  manager  or  col¬ 
lector  of  the  public  revenues.  —  One  skilled  in  matters 
of  finance.  —  See  Finance. 

Fin'castle,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Putnam  co.,  abt. 
14  m.  N.  of  Greencastle. 

Fin'castle,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Brown  co.,  abt. 
90  m.  S.S.W.  of  Columbus. 

Fin'castle,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Campbell  co., 
abt.  200  m.  E.  of  Nashville. 

Fin'castle.  in  Texas,  a.  post-office  of  Henderson  co. 

Fin'castle,  in  Virginia ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Bote¬ 
tourt  co.,  abt.  175  m.  W.  of  Richmond. 

Finch,  n.  [A.  S  .fine;  Ger .  finke.]  ( Zoiil .)  See  Frin- 
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Fin  ell'- bached,  a.  Striped  or  spotted  on  the  back, 
as  cattle. 

Finched,  a.  Having  a  white  streak  on  the  back,  as  a 
steer. 

Fincli'Iey,  a  suburb  of  London,  co.  Middlesex,  Eng¬ 
land,  noted  for  its  common,  and  fine  public  cemetery, 
t]/2  m.  N. of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral ;  pop.  abt.  7,000. 

Find,  (fined,)  v.  a.,  (imp.  and  pp.  Found.)  [A.  S.  findan, 
Icel.  finna;  Ger.  finden ;  Dan.  finde,  probably’  allied  to 
Gr. punthanesthai,  to  find  out  by  inquiry.]  To  reach; 
to  meet ;  to  discover ;  to  meet  with ;  to  obtain  by  search¬ 
ing  or  by  accident. 

“  Seek  and  ye  shall  find."  —  Matt.  vii.  7. 

—To  gain ;  to  get;  to  acquire ;  to  procure;  to  obtain;  as, 
“  to  find  leisure.” 

— To  observe  ;  to  perceive ;  to  remark ;  as,  to  find  beauty, 
or  wit,  in  a  person. 

— To  detect;  to  catch ;  as.  to  find  one  in  a  lie. 

—To  supply ;  to  furnish  ;  as,  he  finds  me  in  money  and 
victuals. 

(Law.)  To  approve;  to  determine  by  verdict;  as,  to 
find  a  bill,  to  find  the  prisoner  guilty. 

To  find  one’s  self,  to  be  with  regard  to  health ;  as,  how 


do  you  find  yourself? — To  find  out,  to  unriddle ;  to  solve ; 
as,  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  a  parable;  —  to  discover 
something  hidden ;  as, ‘‘canst  thou  by  searching  find 
out  God?  ”  (Job  ii.  1.)  —  To  discover;  as,  to  find  out  a 
friend. 

Find,  v.n.  To  come  to  a  determination;  to  be  in¬ 
formed  ;  to  discover;  as,  he  has  found  his  notch. 

Find'er,  n.  One  who  discovers,  or  meets  with. 

(Law.)  The  finder  of  goods  is  to  use  all  due  means  to 
discover  the  rightful  owner ;  and  if  he  keep  and  appro¬ 
priate  the  articles  to  his  own  use,  knowing  the  rightful 
owner,  or  without  having  made  due  exertion  to  find 
him  out,  he  is  held  guilty  of  larceny.  Failing  the 
rightful  owner,  the  goods  become  the  property  of  him 
who  finds  them. 

Find-fault,  n.  Acensurer;  a  caviller. 

Find'ing;,  n.  Discovery;  act  of  discovering. 

(Law.)  A  verdict;  as,  the  finding  of  the  jury. 

Find'ing'S,  n.  pi.  The  tools  and  materials  used  by 
shoemakers. 

Find'ing'-store,  n.  A  shop  where  shoemakers’  tools 
and  materials  are  vended. 

Findlay,  in  Ohio,  a  city,  cap.  of  Hancock  co.,  on  five 
lines  of  railroad,  40  m.  S.  of  Toledo.  In  the  center  of  a 
rich  natural  gas  region,  and  contains  numerous  impor¬ 
tant  manufacturing  establishments,  including  glass 
works,  machine  shops,  oil  refineries,  Ac. ;  is  also  the 
trade  center  of  a  fine  farming  region.  Pop.  (1897) 
about  20.900. 

Find'Iay,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Alleghany 
co. 

— A  township  of  Mercer  co. 

Find'ley’s  Fake,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Chau¬ 
tauqua  co. 

Find'lorn,  a  seaport  of  Scotland,  co.  Moray,  3  m.  N. 
by  E.  of  Forres,  and  10  W.  by  N.  of  Elgin,  situated  on 
the  river  of  same  name.  F.  is  celebrated  for  its  salmon. 
Pop.  abt.  1,200.  —  The  river  FI  has  its  source  in  In- 
vernesshire,  falling  into  the  Moray  Frith,  after  a  flow 
of  abt.  45  m. 

Fine,  a.  [Fr. ^in ;  QeT.fe.in,  bright,  polished,  allied  to 
Lsit.finitus,  limited,  bounded.  Cf.  W.ffin,  a  boundary.] 
Thin  ;  slender ;  minute  in  size  or  bulk. 

“  Fine  by  degrees,  and  beautifully  less."  —  Prior. 

— Keen;  smoothly  sharp;  as,  “  the  finer  edges  of  wit.” 
(Bacon.) — Made  of  fine  materials ;  not  coarse;  us, fine 
stuffs.  —  Clear;  pure;  refined;  nice;  delicate;  exquisite; 
as,  “  a  fine  perfection  of  the  sense.”  (Davies.)  —  Subtle; 
artful;  dexterous;  sly;  fraudulent;  as.  “  to  be  too  fine 
in  giving  testimony.” — Elegant  in  thought  or  man¬ 
ners  ;  very  handsome  ;  accomplished  ;  excellent ;  as,  a 
fine  gentleman,  si  fine  scholar.  —  Subtile;  thin;  tenuous; 
as,  the  fine  spirits  evaporate — Amiable;  noble;  ingen¬ 
uous. —Showy;  splendid:  as,  tifirn  woman. 

— Something  that  will  serve  a  purpose  ;  something  worth 
contemptuous  notice ;  as,  fine  feathers  make  fine  birds. 
(Ironically.) 

— t>.  a.  To  refine,  clarify,  or  purify;  to  free  from  feculence 
or  foreign  matter ;  as,  to  fine  wine.  —  To  purify ;  to  fr-je 
from  dross,  as  a  metal. 

“  A  place  for  gold,  where  they  fine  it."  — Job  xxviii.  1. 

— To  make  less  coarse. 

It  fines  the  grass,  but  makes  it  short,  though  thick."  Mortimer. 

(Crim.  Laiv.)  A  pecuniary  mulct  or  punishment  im¬ 
posed  by  a  competent  jurisdiction,  and  was  so  called  be¬ 
cause  it  was  said  finem  facere  de  transgressions  —  to 
make  an  end  of  the  transgression.  The  statute  law  has 
seldom  determined  the  amount  of  fines  to  be  inflicted 
for  particular  offences,  and  the  common  law  never.  They 
vary  according  to  the  aggravation  or  otherwise  of  the 
offence,  the  quality  and  condition  of  the  parties,  and  nu¬ 
merous  other  circumstances.  This  power,  however, 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  court,  is  far  from  being 
wholly  arbitrary:  for  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  States 
directs  that  “  excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor 
excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  or  unusual  punish¬ 
ment  inflicted.”  It  is  not  usual  to  inflict  a  larger  fine 
than  a  man  is  able  to  pay  without  touching  the  imple¬ 
ments  of  his  livelihood;  but  instead  thereof,  to  inflict  a 
limited  imprisonment. 

(Eng.  Law.)  An  amicable  composition  or  agreement 
of  a  suit,  either  actual  or  fictitious,  by  leave  of  the  court, 
by  which  the  lands  in  question  become  or  are  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  the  right  of  one  of  the  parties. 

— v.  n.  To  impose  a  pecuniary  penalty  for  an  offence ;  to 
set  a  fine  on  by  judgment  of  a  court ;  to  punish  by  fine. 

Fine,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  St.  Lawrence  co. 

Fine  Arts,  n.  pi.  This  term  is  generally  applied  to 
those  arts  in  which  the  artist  seeks  chiefly  to  give 
pleasure  by  the  immediate  impression  produced  on  the 
mind  by  his  work.  These  arts  are  thus  distinguished 
from  arts  which  are  designed  to  answer  some  practical 
purpose,  and  so  have  been  termed  useful.  By  some,  the 
term  fine  arts,  which  is  generally  taken  to  include  those 
which  appeal  to  the  eye  and  ear  alike,  has  been  limited 
to  the  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture.  —  An¬ 
tique  art.  In  its  general  acceptation,  the  term  A.  A.  is 
understood  to  be  that  of  a  period  antecedent  to  the  re¬ 
vival  of  the  classical  studies  in  Western  Europe,  or  be¬ 
fore  the  risorgimento,  or  renaissance,  of  the  arts  from 
their  assumed  period  of  lethargy.  There  was,  in  fact,  a 
distinct  character  about  the  productions  of  the  artists 
of  the  more  ancient  and  the  more  modern  times,  which 
was  sufficiently  marked  to  produce  in  the  best  of  them 
a  separate  style  of  art,  and  which  has  led  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  schools  of  the  so-called  antique  and  mod¬ 
ern  styles  ;  the  mediaeval  arts  form,  as  it  were,  an  inter¬ 
mediate  class,  which  was  as  distinctly  marked  as  any  of 
the  other  styles.  The  antique  school  was  distinguished 
by  an  anthropomorphism  and  a  divination  of  the  human 


form  ;  the  mediteval  school  was  formed  upon  and  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  species  of  contempt  for  the  human  figure, 
and  an  aspiration  after  an  ideal  perfection,  and  therefore- 
there  is  something  vague  and  undefined  in  its  efforts 
to  represent  the  objects  it  copied ;  while  the  modern 
school  has  united  the  indefiniteness  of  its  aim  with  that 
clearness  of  the  perception  of  its  objects  which  is  so- 
marked  a  characteristic  of  its  productions.  The  antique 
schools  date  from  the  dawn  of  civilization  to  the  end  of 
the  tenth  cent. ;  the  mediaeval  schools  date  from  the 
tenth  to  the  fifteenth  cent.;  and  the  modern  schools 
have  continued  the  traditions  of  the  masters  of  art  to 
the  present  times.  The  works  of  the  various  authors 
are  respectively  known  by  the  names  of  their  actual 
schools,  and  are  called  antique,  mediteval,  or  modern,  as 
they  belong  either  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  them. 

Fiue'-draw.  v.  a.  To  sew  up,  as  a  rent,  so  nicely  that 
when  the  parts  are  drawn  together,  the  rent  is  not  per¬ 
ceived. 

Fine'-drawer,  n.  One  who  fine-draws. 

Fine'-drawing,  n.  The  dexterous  sewing  of  rents. 

Fineer',  v.  a.  See  Veneer. 

l  ine  -lingered,  a.  Accurate  in  work ;  as,  a  fine-fin¬ 
gered  workman. 

Finely,  adv.  In  minute  parts;  gayly;  handsomely;, 
beautifully;  elegantly;  very  favorably;  nicely;  deli¬ 
cately. 

Fine  ness,  n.  Elegance ;  beauty  ;  delicacy ;  niceness. — 
The  quality  of  being  composed  of  fine  materials. — 
Keenness,  or  sharpness  of  edge,  as  of  an  axe. —  Show; 
splendor  ;  gayety  of  appearance. 

"  The  fineness  of  clothes  destroys  ease  in  wearing  them.” 

Decay  of  Piety. 

— Subtlety;  artfulness;  ingenuity.  —  Purity;  freedom, 
from  dross  or  base  mixtures. 

Fin'er,  n.  One  who  refines  or  purifies. 

Fin'ery  n.  Show;  splendor;  gayety  of  colors  or  ap¬ 
pearance;  showy  articles  of  dress;  gay  clothes,  jewels,, 
trinkets,  Ac.  —  The  furnace  in  which  cast-iron  is  con¬ 
verted  into  malleable  iron. 

Fin'ery  C’in'der,  n.  The  slag  resulting  from  the  re¬ 
fining  of  cast-iron. — See  Slag. 

Fine-spoken,  a.  Using  fine  phrases. 

Fine'-spnn,  a.  Delicately  interwoven;  composed  of 
fine  thread. 

— Artfully  contrived ;  as,  a  fine-spun  theory. 

Finesse',  n.  [Fr.]  Artifice;  stratagem;  subtlety  of  con¬ 
trivance  to  gain  a  point;  as,  the  finesse  of  diplomacy. 

— v.  a.  To  use  trickery  or  artifice. 

Finess'ing-,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  artifice. 

Fine'-still,  v.  a.  To  distil  spirits  from  molasses. 

Fine'-still'inff,  n.  The  distillation  of  spirits  from  mo¬ 
lasses  or  other  saccharine  matter. 

Fine'-stufF,  n.  The  second  coat  of  plaster  for  the  walls- 
of  a  room. 

Fines'ville,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Warren  co., 
on  the  Musconetcong  Creek,  about  20  m.  S.S.W.  of  Bel- 
videre. 

Fin'ew,  n.  [A.  S.  finie,  mouldy.]  The  state  of  being 
mouldy ;  mouldiness. 

Fin'-iisli.  n.  (Ichthy.)  A  small  species  of  whale. 

Fin'-fuoted,  a.  Having  palmated  feet,  or  feet  with  toes 
connected  by  a  membrane  ;  web-footed  ;  palmipedous. 

Fing-al,  (fin'gawl,)  a  personage  celebrated  in  the 
poems  of  Ossian,  who  was  his  son.  He  was  prince  of 
Morven,  a  province  of  ancient  Caledonia,  and  struggled 
against  the  power  of  the  Romans,  who  were  in  his  time 
the  rulers  of  England.  He  also  undertook  warlike  ex¬ 
peditions  to  the  Orkneys,  Ireland,  and  even  Sweden,  and 
was  a  prince  of  a  highly  chivalric  character.  Indeed,  as 
painted  by  Ossian,  he  was  a  great  hero,  and  the  father 
of  his  people.  Lived  in  the  3d  cent. 

Fingal,  (fin'gaivl,)  a  district  of  Ireland,  co.  Dublin, 
where  are  settled  the  descendants  of  some  Finns  or  Nor¬ 
wegians,  who  still  retain  a  dialect  and  other  features  of 
their  origin. 

Fing-al,  a  village  of  Upper  Canada,  co.  of  Middlesex, 
about  157  m.  S.W.  of  Toronto. 

FiiFg-al’s  Cave,  a  curious  cavern  (see  Figs.  298,  299) 
formed  of  basaltic  columns,  situate  in  the  isle  of  Staffa, 
one  of  the  Hebrides,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Scotland,  25  in, 
from  Oban.  —  See  Basalt. 

Fili'g-er.  n.  [  A. S.  and  Ger.  finger  ;  Icel.  fingr.  The  root 
is  found  in  Icel.  fang,  a  seizing,  a  taking.]  One  of  the 
five  extreme  parts  of  the  hand.  —  One  of  the  four  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  hand,  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
thumbs;  as,  “ between  thefinger  and  thumb.”  (Shaks.). 
An  ancient  measure  —  the  fourth  part  of  a  palm;  the 
breadth  of  a  finger. 

(Mus.)  Ability  in  execution,  particularly  upon  a  keyed 
instrument ;  as,  “  a  rapid  or  delicate_/?m/er.”  —  Moore. 

— 1>.  a.  To  play,  as  a  musical  instrument.  — To  touch- 
lightly  ;  to  toy  with ;  as,  “  to  finger  papers.”  (Shaks.) — To 
touch  unseasonably  or  thievishly;  as,  to  finger  the 
pockets  of  another.  —  To  perform  any  work  exquisitely 
with  the  fingers. 

— v.  n.  To  dispose  the  fingers  aptly  to  play  upon  a  musical" 
instrument. 

Fin'jrer-board,  n.  [A.  S.]  (Mus.)  The  blackboard 
attached  to  the  necks  of  instruments  of  the  viol  class, 
on  which  the  strings  are  pressed  by  the  fingers  for 
the  purpose  of  adjusting  their  lengths  so  as  to  produce 
the  different  sounds.  The  whole  of  the  keys,  both  black 
and  white,  of  a  piano  or  organ  are  also  so  called. 

Fin'ger-bowl,  n.  Same  as  Finger-glass,  q.  v. 

I  iii ge red .  p.  a.  Having  fingers,  or  parts  like  fingers. 

( Bot .)  Digitate. 

(Mus.)  Touched  or  played  on,  as  an  instrument. — 
Marked  with  figures  showing  the  fingers  to  be  touched. 
Formed  by  pressing  the  fingers  on  a  string,  as  a  note. 
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Fill 'ger-forn,  n.  ( Bot .)  See  Asplenium. 

Fhl'ger-glas§,  n.  A  glass  vessel  to  hold  water  for 
rinsing  the  lingers  after  dessert. 

I'in'ger-grass.  n.  (Bot.)  The  common  name  of  the 
genus  Digitana.  —  See  Millet. 

Fin'gerin,  n.  Worsted  spun  from  combed  wool,  on  a 
small  wheel. 

Fin'j^erin^;.  n.  The  act  of  touching  lightly  or  handling; 
as,  the  mere  fingering  of  money. 

— Delicate  work  made  with  the  fingers. 

(Mus.)  The  art  of  arranging  the  fingers  on  any  musi¬ 
cal  instrument  so  as  to  produce  the  required  notes  in  an 
easy  and  graceful  manner.  A  good  method  of  F.  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  student,  as  without  it  the 
easiest  passages  will  often  appear  difficult,  and  the  dif¬ 
ficult  ones  almost  impracticable. 

Fin'ger-parted.  a.  (Bot.)  Divided  into  lobes;  hav¬ 
ing  a  fanciful  resemblance  to  the  five  fingers  of  the  human 
hand. 

Fin'ser-plate,  n.  An  ornamental  plate  attached  to 
the  edge  of  a  door  to  prevent  the  soiling  of  the  paint  by 
the  hands  of  those  passing  in  and  out. 

Fin'ger-post,  n.  A  post  having  a  finger  to  direct  pas¬ 
sengers. 

Fin'g'er-ring’.  n.  An  ornamental  ring  of  gold,  or  other 
material,  to  be  worn  upon  the  finger. 

Finder-shell,  n.(Conch.)  A  shell  shaped  likeafinger. 

Fin'g'er-stal  1.  n.  A  cot  of  leather  or  other  material 
worn  by  workmen  as  a  protection  for  the  finger. 

Finder-stone,  n.  ( Geol.)  A  fossil  resembling  an  arrow. 

Fin'g'rigo,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Pisonia. 

F  i  n'S'  r  o  ill  s.  n.  pi. 

Woollen  cloth  made  of 
combed- wool. 

Fin'ial,  n.  [Lat.  finis, 
end,  termination.] 

(Arch.)  In  Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture,  the  carved 
ornament  which  sur¬ 
mounts  the  top  of  pin¬ 
nacles,  gables,  canopies, 
mouldings,  Ac.  It  is 
generally  in  the  form 
of  foliage  clustering 
around  a  knob  or  boss. 

The  ornament  called  a 
poppy-head,  frequently 
used  to  finish  the  up¬ 
right  sides  of  open 
pews  in  churches,  is  a 
F.  The  tine  example 
of  decorated  style  in 
Fig.  1016  shows  the 
application  of  F.  to  a  doorway. 


Fig.  1016.  —  DOORWAY  IN  DECORATED  GOTHIC  STYLE. 
(From  Crick,  England  ;  14th  century.) 


Fin'ical.  a.  [From  Fine,  q.  !>.]  Over-nice  ;  spruce  ;  fop¬ 
pish  ;  pretending  to  superfluous  elegance;  affectedly 
nice,  or  showy. 

“  I  cannot  bear  a  finical  fop  romancing."  —  L' Estrange. 

Finieal'ity,  n.  State  of  being  finical  or  foppish. 

Fin'ieally,  adv.  With  great  nicety  or  spruceness;  fop¬ 
pishly. 

Fin'icalness,  n.  Extreme  nicety  in  dress,  manners, 
or  appearance ;  foppishness. 

Finific,  n.  [Lat. fret's,  an  end,  and  facere,  to  make.]  A 
limiting  element  or  quality. 

“  The  essential yiniflc  in  the  form  of  the  finite."  —  Coleridge. 

Fin'ikin,  a.  [From  fine,  with  dim.  terrain.]  Precisely 
particular,  or  nice  in’ trifles;  pottering;  idly  busy;  of 
would-be  importance  ;  as,  a  finikin  man. 


Fin'ing,  n.  The  act  of  imposing  a  fine. 

(Manuf.)  The  process  of  refining,  purifying,  or  clari¬ 
fying  turbid  liquors.  The  simplest  mode  of  F.  is  by 
passing  the  liquor  through  a  porous  substance  that  re¬ 
tains  the  solids  and  allows  the  clear  liquid  to  pass 
through  (see  Filter)  ;  but  this  method  is  only  applicable 
to  particles  mechanically  suspended  in  a  limpid  liquid. 
When  the  liquid  contains  mucilaginous  or  other  matter, 
that  readily  clogs  the  filter,  some  other  means  of  F. 
must  be  used.  Such  is  the  case  with  all  malt  liquors 
and  most  wines  when  turbid.  When  in  good  condition, 
these  do  not  usually  require  F.,  as  the  suspended  matter 
agglomerates,  and  sinks  to  the  bottom  shortly  after  the 
fermentation  is  completed.  When  this  does  not  take 
place,  some  means  of  promoting  such  action  are  usually 
adopted.  One  of  the  simplest  is  to  add  soluble  albumen, 
such  as  white  of  egg,  to  a  portion  of  the  liquid,  and  after 
beating  it  well  in  this,  to  add  the  mixture,  and  stir  it 
into  the  whole  of  the  liquid.  Upon  the  application  of 
heat,  the  albumen  coagulates  and  contracts  from  its  dif¬ 
fusion  into  a  scum,  enveloping  and  drawing  together 
the  suspended  matter.  The  scum  is  then  easily  re¬ 
moved.  This  method  is  adopted  for  syrups  and  other 
liquids  that  may  be  heated  without  mischief.  In 
making  clear  soups,  the  albumen  of  the  meat  performs 
this  function.  As  alcohol  coagulates  albumen,  it  may 
be  used  for  F.  wines  and  cordials  without  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  heat.  It  is  generally  used  for  red  wines.  Malt 
liquors  are  usually  fined  by  means  of  gelatine,  either 
isinglass  or  cheaper  substitutes  being  used.  One  pound 
of  isinglass  is  soaked  in  three  or  four  pints  of  water, 
or  sour  beer,  then  more  sour  liquor  added  as  the  isin¬ 
glass  swells,  until  it  amounts  to  about  a  gallon.  The 
jelly  thus  formed  is  next  dissolved  in  seven  or  eight 
gallons  of  the  liquor  to  be  fined.  This  solution,  having 
the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  is  called  brewers'  finings,  and 
about  a  pint  to  a  pint  and  a  half  is  added  to  a  barrel  of 
ale  or  porter,  or  to  a  hogshead  of  cider  or  wine.  The 
action  of  this  depends  upon  the  combination  of  the  gela¬ 
tine  with  the  astringent  matter  (tannic  acid)  of  the 
liquor,  forming  thereby  an  insoluble  solid,  which  sinks 
to  the  bottom,  and  carries  with  it,  like  the  coagulating 
albumen,  the  suspended  matter;  but  as  the  flavor  of 
malt  liquors  partly  depends  upon  the  astringents  they 
contain,  the  F.  affects  the  flavor:  the  astringents  also 
help  to  preserve  the  liquor,  and  hence  their  removal  is 
in  this  respect  disadvantageous.  Malt  liquors  thus  fined 
do  not  “  stand  well  on  draught.”  The  use  of  gelatine  for 
F.  red  wines  is  objectionable,  as  in  most  of  these  the 
astringent  flavor  is  an  esteemed  quality,  and  therefore 
albumen  is  preferred. —  There  are  other  methods  of  F., 
but  all  of  them  are  more  or  less  objectionable.  Liquors 
that  are  unusually  difficult  to  fine  are  called  stubborn  by 
coopers  and  cellarmen. 

— n.pl.  A  preparation  of  isinglass,  gelatine,  or  other  sub¬ 
stances.  for  clarifying  beer,  syrup  of  sugar,  Ac. 

Fining-pot,  n.  A  vessel  used  in  refining  metals. 

Fin'ish.  v.  a.  [Fr.  fimir,  p.  pr.  finisant ;  Lat.  finio, 
finitus.]  To  end  ;  to  terminate  ;  to  arrive  at  the  end  of, 
in  execution  or  performance;  to  complete;  to  bring  to 
an  end ;  to  put  an  end  to ;  to  close ;  to  conclude ;  as,  to 
finish  a  day’s  work. 

"  Heroically  hath  finish'd  a  life  heroic.”  —  Milton. 

— To  perfect ;  to  accomplish ;  to  polish  to  the  degree  of 
excellence  intended. 

“Itis  a  finish’d  work,  and  perfect  in  its  kind.”  —  Blackmore . 

— n.  That  which  finishes,  completes,  or  perfects  ;  the  last 
touch  of  polish  or  excellence ;  as,  there ’s  a  degree  of 
finish  about  the  picture. 

Finished,  (finislit,)  p.  a.  Complete;  perfect;  polished 
to  the  highest  degree  of  excellence;  as,  a  finished  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Finished  work.  (Mach.)  Work,  whether  complete  or 
uncomplete,  that  is  made  smooth  or  polished. 

Fin'isher,  n.  One  who  finishes,  or  completely  per¬ 
forms  ;  one  who,  or  that  which,  puts  an  end  to ;  one  who 
makes  complete  or  perfect. 

“Death  &  finisher  of  all  his  troubles."  —  Hooker. 

(Mach.)  A  person  who  gives  the  finishing  strokes  or 
touches  to  work. 

Finistere,  the  extreme  W.  dep.  of  France,  formerly  a 
part  of  the  prov.  Brittany,  between  Lat.  47°  45'  and  48° 
45'  N.,  and  Lon.  3°  26'  and  4°  off  W.,  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  Atlantic  and  British  Channel,  and  having 
E.  the  deps.  Cotes-du-Nord  and  Morliihan.  Length,  N. 
to  S.,  65  m. ;  breadth,  abt.  55  m. ;  area,  2,690  sq.  in.,  or 
672,112  hectares.  The  coasts  of  this  dep.  are  generally 
steep,  rocky,  and  indented  with  many  bays  and  harbors, 
some  of  which,  as  that  of  Brest,  are  of  the  first  excel¬ 
lence.  Numerous  small  islands  skirt  the  coast.  Sur¬ 
face.  Diversified,  two  chains  of  hills  running  through 
the  dep.  E.  to  W.  Soil.  Various.  Climate.  Humid,  and 
subject  to  tempests  and  fogs.  Prod.  Agriculture  is  in 
a  backward  state,  although  oats,  rye,  wheat,  barley,  flax, 
and  potatoes  are  largely  raised.  Pasturage  is  excellent, 
rearing  large  numbers  of  cattle.  The  condition  of  the 
farmers  is,  on  the  whole,  prosperous.  Cider  is,  for  all 
classes,  the  favorite  and  almost  only  drink.  The  fish¬ 
eries  yield  a  good  return.  Min.  The  mines  of  lead  at 
Pouillaouen  and  Htielgoet,  are  the  most  productive  in 
France.  Manuf.  Sail-cloth,  linen,  ropes,  leather,  oil, 
tobacco,  Ac.  Chief  towns.  Quimper  (the  cap.),  Brest, 
and  Morlaix.  Pop.  695,609. 

Finite,  (fi’nite,)  a.  [Lat.  finitus — finio,  finis.]  Hav¬ 
ing  a  limit;  limited;  bounded;  terminable;  — in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  infinite;  as,  a,  finite  being. 

Finite  force.  (Phys.)  A  force  that  acts  for  a  finite 
time,  such  as  the  force  of  gravity. 

Fi'nitely,  adv.  Within  limits;  to  a  certain  degree  only. 

Fi'niteness,  n.  State  of  being  finite;  limitation ;  con¬ 


finement  within  certain  boundaries;  as,  “ finiteness  of 
natural  powers.” 

I'in ks'burg  Ei ,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Carroll 
co.,  abt.  50  m.  N.W.  of  Annapolis. 

Finland,  (Grand-Dcchy  of,)  (called  by  the  natives, 
Suomen-maa,  “  land  of  marshes,”)  a  country  of  N.  Europe, 
including  (with  the  exception  of  part  of  Lapland)  the 
extreme  N.W.  portion  of  the  Russian  empire.  It  lies 
between  Lat.  59°  50'  and  70°  25'  N.,  and  Lon.  21°  and 
32)4°  E. ;  having  N.  Russian  Lapland:  E.  the  govts,  of 
Archangel  and  Olonetz;  S.  Lake  Ladoga,  the  govt,  of 
St.  Petersburg,  and  the  Gulf  of  Finland;  and  W.  Swe¬ 
den  and  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Length,  N.N.E.  and  S. 
S.W.,  600  m.;  average  breadth  abt.  240  m.  Total  area, 
136,000  Eng.  sq.  m. ;  divided  into  8  provs.  De-c.  F. 
consists  principally  of  a  table-land  from  400  to  600  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  interspersed  with  hills  of 
no  great  elevation.  In  the  N.,  however,  the  Manselka 
Mountains  have  an  average  height  of  between  3,000  and 
4,000  ft.  The  coasts,  particularly  on  the  S.,  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  vast  number  of  rocky  islets,  separated 
from  the  main-land  and  from  each  other  by  intricate  and 
narrow  channels,  rendering  the  shores  of  the  country 
easy  of  defence  in  case  of  hostile  attack  by  sea.  But  the 
chief  natural  feature  of  F.  is  its  myriads  of  lakes,  which 
spread  like  a  network  over  a  large  proportion  of  its  sur¬ 
face;  some  of  them  being  of  very  considerable  size. 
The  greater  number  of  these  are  in  the  S.  and  E. ;  they 
have  frequent  communications  with  each  other,  and 
generally  abound  with  islands.  There  are  numerous 
rivers,  but  none  of  much  importance.  Climate,  rigorous. 
Even  in  the  S.  the  winter  lasts  from  6  to  7  months,  and 
in  the  N.  from  8  to  9  months.  Dense  fogs  are  very  fre¬ 
quent;  heavy  rains  take  place  in  autumn,  and  in  May 
and  June  the  thaws  put  a  stop  to  nearly  all  travelling. 
In  the  N.  the  sun  is  absent  during  Dec.  and  Jan. ;  but 
during  the  short  summer,  while  that  luminary  is  almost 
perpetually  above  the  horizon,  the  heat  is  often  very 
great;  and  near  Uleaborg,  in  abt.  65°  Lat.,  the  corn  is 
sown  and  reaped  within  6  or  7  weeks.  Crops  in  all  parts 
of  the  duchy  are  exposed  to  the  double  danger  of  being 
destroyed  by  sudden  frosts,  and  by  the  ravages  of  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  caterpillar  called  lurila  by  the  natives.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  geological  formations  are  granite,  which  very  easily 
disintegrates,  hard  limestone,  and  slate.  Soil,  for  the 
most  part  stony  and  poor.  Min.  Iron,  copper,  marble, 
sulphur.  Prod.  Rye,  oats,  and  barley.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  products  are,  however,  timber,  deals,  potash, 
pitch,  tar,  and  rosin;  all  of  which  articles  are  exten¬ 
sively  exported.  Next  to  agriculture,  stock-breeding 
and  fishiDg  form  the  leading  occupations  of  the  inhab. 
Manuf.  None  of  importance.  Chief  towns.  Helsing¬ 
fors  (the  cap.),  Abo,  Uleaborg,  and  Tornes.  Hist.  The 
Finns  were  Pagans,  living  under  their  own  independent 
kings  till  the  12th  cent.,  about  the  middle  of  which  the 
country  was  conquered  by  the  Swedes,  who  introduced 
Christianity.  The  prov.  of  Wyborg  was  conquered  and 
annexed  to  Russia  by  Peter  the  Great,  in  1721 ;  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  country  became  part  of  the  Russian 
dominions  (also  by  conquest)  in  1S09.  Ever  since  that 
period  the  Russian  govt,  has  endeavored,  by  conciliating 
the  Finnish  party,  and  promoting  objects  of  national 
importance,  to  attach  the  bulk  of  the  population  to  its 
interests;  and  in  this  it  is  said  to  have  been  eminently 
successful.  Pop.,  chiefly  Finns  and  Lapps  (1»95),  2,442,- 
315. — See  Finnish  Language. 

Fin'lantl,  Gulf  of,  one  of  the  great  arms  of  the  Baltic 
sea,  extending  E.  and  N.  between  Lat.  58°  4ff  and  60° 
4ff,  and  between  Lon.  23°  and  30°  Iff  E.  It  has  a  length 
of  260  miles,  by  a  varying  width  of  between  25  and  90 
miles.  Numerous  islands  dot  its  waters,’,  the  principal 
of  which  is  Cotlin  Ostrof,  or  Kotlinoi,  upon  which  the 
great  Russian  arsenal  of  Cronstadt  (q.  v.)  is  situated. 
Fin' less,  a.  Without  fins;  having  no  tins. 

Fin'ley,  in  Missouri,  a  township  of  Christian  co. 

— A  township  of  Douglas  co. 

— A  village  and  township  of  Webster  co.,  about  24  m. 
E.S.E.  of  Springfield. 

Fin'ley.  or  Find'ley,  in  Ohio.  See  Findlay. 
Finley  Station,  in  rV.  Jersey,  a  P.O.  of  Cumberland  co. 
Fin'ley  ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co.,  abt.  180  m.  S.W.  of  Harrisburg. 
Fin'niarls,  [Nor.  Finmarkens ,]  an  extensive  prov.  or 
arot  of  Norway,  forming  the  most  N.  portion  of  conti¬ 
nental  Europe,  and  lying  between  Russian  Lapland  and 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  A  rea,  estim.  at  27,500  sq.  m.  Desc. 
Bleak  and  sterile,  but  yielding  crops  of  rye  and  potatoes. 
The  inhabitants  are  principally  engaged  in  the  cod- 
fisheries.  Pop.  Finns  and  Lapps,  estim.  at  22,000. 
Finn,  n.  (Geog.)  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Finland ; 
a  Fin. 

Finn,  a  river  of  Ireland,  rising  in  co.  Donegal,  which 
after  a  course  of  24  m.  empties  into  Lough  Foyle,  near 
Lifford. 

Finnan,  or  Fin'ilon.  a  fishing-village  of  Scotland,  co. 
Kincardine,  6m.  S.  of  Aberdeen.  It  is  a  poor  place,  but 
has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  preparation  of  smoked 
haddocks,  known,  far  and  wide,  as  “  Finnan  haddocks” 
or  “  baddies.'’  This  delicacy  is  prepared  by  gutting, 
cleaning,  splitting,  and  smoking  the  fish.  The  most 
particular  part  of  the  process  is  the  smoking,  which 
should  be  done  by  the  green  branches  of  the  fir-tree,  or 
still  better,  spruce  ;  thus  communicating  to  the  fish  its 
peculiar  odor  and  bright  yellow  color.  A  somewhat 
similar  result  may  be  effected  by  the  use  of  pyro¬ 
ligneous  acid ;  but  nothing  else  but  the  fir  has  ever  been 
used  for  the  purpose  at  F.  and  other  places,  on  the  coast. 
The  genuine  Finnan  haddock  should  never  bekept  above 
two,  or,  at  the  furthest,  three  days  after  it  has  been  cured, 
should  be  roasted  by  a  very  quick  fire,  and  served  up  im¬ 
mediately. 


Fig.  1015.  —  finial. 

(At  King's  College,  Cambridge.) 
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Finned,  ( firm'd,)  a.  With  a  broad  edge  on  either  side, 
as  a  plough. 

Fin'ner,  n.  Same  as  Finback,  q.  v. 

Fin'nikin,  n.  [Prov.  Eng.  See  Finikin.]  A  sort  of 
crested  pigeon. 

Fin'nish,  a.  (Geog.)  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Finland. 

Fin'nisli  hangiiage  and  literature.  The 

language  of  Finland  forms  one  of  the  chief  branches  of 
the  Uralo-Altaic  family,  being,  with  the  Esthomic  and 
Lappish  collaterals,  kindred  to  the  languages  of  the 
Urgrians,  or  Eastern  Turks,  Osmauli  Turks,  Samoyedes, 
and  other  Tartars,  Magyars,  Mongols,  and  Tunguses, 
whose  chief  branch  are  the  Mautclioos.  All  these  con¬ 
stitute  the  so-called  Scythic,  or  Turanian,  or  Allophylic 
family.  The  Finnish  comprises  a  number  of  dialects, 
of  which  the  principal  are  the  lower,  which  is  used  along 
the  coasts,  its  Abo  variety  being  that  which  is  used  in 
books ;  and  the  upper,  which  is  spoken  in  the  inland 
regions,  divided  into  the  sub-dialects  of  Uleaand  Viborg. 
It  is  written  in  Latin  or  German  characters ;  but  the 
letters  6,  c,  d,f,g  occur  only  in  a  few  foreign  words, 
and  q  is  obsolete.  It  is,  however,  rich  in  vowel  sounds, 
having  no  fewer  than  eight,  a  and  b  standing  at  the  end 
of  the  alphabet.  It  has  also  many  diphthongs,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Rask,  it  has  the  most  harmonious  of  tongues. 
The  nouns  have  fourteen  cases,  which  are  expressed  by 
suffixes  or  post-positions  to  the  nominative,  and  plural¬ 
ity  is  denoted  for  the  nominative  by  suffixing  t,  and  for 
the  other  cases  by  inserting  i  before  their  endings. 
There  are  only  two  declensions,  the  one  for  nouns  end¬ 
ing  in  a  vowel,  the  other  for  those  ending  in  a  conso¬ 
nant.  The  declension  of  adjectives  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  substantives,  while  the  comparative 
ends  in  mbi  and  the  superlative  in  in.  There  are  no 
grammatic  genders,  the  sexes  being  indicated  either  by 
distinct  words  or  by  epithets.  The  verbs  have  only 
two  simple  tenses,  —  the  present  and  the  past,  the 
others  being  periphrastic.  Their  conjugation  is  com¬ 
plicated,  their  voices,  moods,  and  other  nice  shades  of 
meaning  being  expressed  by  certain  syllables  inserted 
between  the  root  and  the  personal  suffixes.  There  are 
no  separate  particles,  and  all  their  prepositions  are 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  words  to  which  they  are  related. 
From  the  number  of  syllables  thus  brought  together, 
some  of  the  words  are  of  great  length  (from  eight  to 
ten,  and  sometimes  even  as  many  as  eighteen  syllables) ; 
but  in  this  way  the  most  complicated  ideas  may  often 
be  expressed  in  one  word,  which  would  require  several  in 
most  other  languages.  The  construction  is  extremely  free, 
without  endangering  the  clearness  of  the  sense.  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  from  the  character  and  construction 
of  the  language,  that  this  is  not  only  one  of  the  most 
ancient,  but  one  of  the  purest  of  the  whole  Asiatic-Eu- 
ropean  family,  being  less  mixed  with  foreign  elements 
than  the  Hungarian,  Turkish,  or  Mongolian.  The  liter¬ 
ature  of  Finland  is  particularly  rich  in  popular  songs 
or  runes,  which  are  sung  by  the  runnlaine.n,  or  song- 
men,  to  the  sound  of  the  favorite  national  instrument, 
the  kantele,  a  species  of  harp  with  five  wire  strings.  In 
1834,  the  Finlandic  Society  of  Literature  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  Helsingfors,  and  has  done  much  to  spread  a 
knowledge  of.  and  develop  a  taste  for  this  language. 
Its  publications  have  given  a  great  stimulus  to  the  study 
of  the  Finnish  language;  and  while  the  upper  classes 
still  cling  to  the  use  of  the  Swedish,  the  peasantry  wel¬ 
come  with  avidity  every  addition  to  the  limited  stock 
of  their  printed  literature.  Newspapers  and  periodicals 
in  their  native  tongue  now  circulate  among  them,  and 
are  eagerly  read.  A  Finnish  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  appeared  in  1543,  and  a  portion  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  1552;  but  the  whole  Bible  was  not  trans¬ 
lated  into  Finnish  till  1012.  From  ancient  mythological 
odes  of  Finland  an  epic  poem,  the  famous  Kalevala,  was 
constructed  by  Dr.  Lounrot,  in  1835.  This  striking 
production  was  imitated  by  Longfellow,  in  his  Hiawatha. 

Finn's  Point,  in  New  Jersey,  a  point  of  Salem  co., 
extending  into  the  Delaware  River,  about  4  m.  above 
Salem  Creek. 

Fin'ny,  a.  Furnished  with  fins;  having  reference  to 
fish  ;  as,  the  Jinny  tribes. 

Finos,  (fe'noz.)  n.pl.  [Sp.  pi.  of  Jino,  fine  wool.]  The 
secondary  class  of  wool  obtained  from  Merino  sheep. 

Fins  bury,  a  parliamentary  borough  of  England,  form¬ 
ing  a  division  of  London,  the  British  metropolis,  and 
lying  between  Hackney  on  the  N.,  the  Tower  Hamlets 
on  the  E.,  Marylebone  on  the  W.,  and  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  liberties  of  Westminster  on  theS. 

Fin '-scale,  n.  ( ZoSl .)  An  English  provincialism  for 
the  Rudd,  q.  r. 

Finster-Aar'liorn,  the  highest  peak  of  the  Bernese 
Alps,  in  Switzerland,  between  Berne  and  the  Valais. 
Height,  14,020  feet. 

Fill-toed,  (fin'tod,)  a.  Palmiped;  palmated;  having  a 
membrane  between  the  toes,  as  aquatic  fowls. 

Fio'ra,  a  river  of  S.  Italy,  having  its  source  near  Mt. 
Amiata,  and  embouching  into  the  Mediterranean  near 
Civita  Vecchia,  after  a  course  of  40  m. 

Fiord,  ( fyOrd ,  pronounced  in  one  syllable.)  [Dan.  and 
Nor.;  Icei.Jiordr.]  (Geog.)  An  inlet  of  the  sea,  gener¬ 
ally  long,  narrow,  and  deep  ;  —  a  term  applied  in  Scan¬ 
dinavian  countries  to  any  bay,  creek,  or  arm  of  the  sea 
which  extends  inland,  and  sometimes  used  to  express 
an  inland  lake  or  considerable  sheet  of  water;  as,  Sogne 
Fiord,  The  F.  of  Iceland,  like  those  which  indent  the 
granitic  coasts  of  Norway,  were  formed  by  immense  flows 
of  lava,  raised  and  rent  by  subterraneous  forces.  These 
immense  crevasses  raising  their  huge  beds  to  a  great 
height  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  present,  through  the 
lapse  and  disintegration  of  the  rock,  the  appearance  of 
crenellated  walls,  of  huge  pyramids,  ruins,  and  monu¬ 
ments.  'n  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  the  caverns, 


basaltic  colonnades,  and  natural  arches  of  Stapi  (Fig. 
1017)  remind  one  of  the  strangest  formations  of  Ireland, 
and  the  beautiful  grotto  of  Antrim.  These  gulfs,  often 
but  half  a  mile  in  width,  extend  as  far  as  5  or  6  miles 
into  the  mountains,  where  they  are  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  perpendicular  rocks,  rising  to  an  immense 


Fg.  1017.  —  natural  arch  of  stapi,  (Iceland.) 


height.  “  The  upper  half  of  these  gigantic  walls,”  says 
M.  Krug  de  Nidda,  in  his  remarkable  work  on  Iceland, 
“covered  with  eternal  snow,  is  concealed  among  dense 
clouds  ;  —  there  one  finds  no  further  trace  of  life,  all  is 
death  and  solitude;  nothing  human  is  found  amid  these 
masses  heaped  together  by  nature ;  no  forests  nor  trees ; 
rocks  bare,  and  generally  too  steep  to  give  hold  to  the 
humblest  vegetation  ;  no  other  sound  than  the  breaking 
of  the  sea,  repeated  by  the  echoes ;  no  other  motion 
than  that  of  the  snow-fed  torrents,  which  furrow  the 
sides  of  the  rocks,  like  ribbons  of  silver.”  “  Toward 
midnight,”  adds  M.  Robert,  ( Travelsin  Iceland,)  “at the 
season  when,  in  northern  countries,  the  sun  is  always 
above  the  horizon,  and  when  the  air  is  perfectly  calm 
and  pure,  there  reigns  in  the  depths  of  thes ejiords  an 
indefinable,  mysterious  light,  which  I  have  seen  no¬ 
where  but  in  Iceland;  one  might  call  them  so  many 
sanctuaries  where  nature  is  at  rest.” 

Fiorenzuola,  ( fe-o-rain-zoo-o'la ,)  a  town  of  Central 
Italy,  prov.  Piacenza,  on  the  Lardi,  15  m.  S.E.  of  Pia¬ 
cenza.  Manuf.  Unimportant.  Cardinal  Alberoni  was 
b.  here.  Pop.  6,475. —  Also,  the  name  of  several  other 
Italian  towns,  too  small  to  notice. 

Fi'orite,  n.  (Min.)  A  silicious  incrustation,  occurring 
near  Santa  Fiora,  Italy,  also  in  Ischia  and  at  the  Solfa- 
tera  near  Naples  in  globular,  botryoidal  and  stalactitic 
concretions,  pearly  in  lustre. 

Fii»'i»enny-I>it.  n.  A  silver  coin  of  the  value  of  five 
pence  sterling;  also,  applied,  occasionally,  to  the  sum 
of  five  pence  in  general. 

Fir.  n.  [A.S.  furh  ;  Ger.  fijhre,  pine ;  Scot.  ^r  ;  Dan. 
fyrr;  allied  to  A.  S.fyr, and  Gr.  j)yr,  fire.]  (Bot.)  The 
common  name  of  a  large  number  of  coniferous  trees,  of 
a  pyramidal  form  and  elegant  proportions.  This  name 
is  often  used  in  a  sense  co-extensive  with  the  widest 
sense  of  the  word  Pine  (q.  v.),  and  therefore  so  as  to  in¬ 
clude  a  large  portion  of  the  Pinace.®  (conifer se),  or  at 
least  the  whole  of  the  Linuman  genus  Pinus.  But  the 


Fig.  1018.  —  silver  fir,  (Abies  picea.) 


na mejir  is  also  often  used  in  a  more  restricted  significa¬ 
tion,  and  the  trees  so  designated  are  those  forming  the 
genus  Abies  of  some  authors,  Abies  and  Picea  of  others, 
which  the  greater  number  of  botanists  have  now  agreed 
in  separating  from  Pinus.  In  the  classification  of  Lind- 
ley,  all  the  firs  are  included  in  the  genus  Abies.  The 
common  Silver  Fir,  Abies  picea,  has  erect  cylindrical 
cones,  5-6  inches  long,  and  two-rowed  leaves,  with  two 
white  lines  upon  the  under  side.  It  forms  considera¬ 


ble  woods  upon  the  mountains  of  Central  Europe  and 
of  the  north  of  Asia,  and  attains  a  height  of  150-180  feet, 
and  an  age  of  300  years.  The  wood  is  white,  contains 
little  resin,  is  very  soft  and  light,  and  is  employed  for 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  coopers,  turners,  and  joiners, 
and  in  ship  and  house  carpentry,  also  for  making  band- 
boxes,  and  for  many  fine  purposes,  especially  for  the 
sounding-boards  of  musical  instruments.  It  yields  the 
beautiful  clear  turpentine  known  as  Strasburg  Turpen¬ 
tine.  Very  similar  to  the  Silver  Fir,  but  generally  of 
much  smaller  size,  and  indeed  seldom  much  above  40 
feet  in  height,  is  the  Balm-of-Gilead  Fir  (Abies  bal- 
samea),  a  native  of  this  country,  from  Virginia  to  Can¬ 
ada.  The  wood  is  of  little  value,  but  the  tree  yields  the 
Canada  balsam.  (See  Turpentine.)  The  other  impor¬ 
tant  species  of  firs  will  be  seen  under  their  particular 
names. 

Fire,  n.  [A.S  .fyr;  O.  Sax.  and  O.  Gcr.fiur ;  Fris  .for; 
Ger.  feuer  ;  Dan.  vuur  ;  akin  to  Qr.pyr  ;  Goth,  f  unn  — 
Sansk.  pavana,  pure,  pdvaka,  fire — pd,  to  purify.]  The 
great  agent  of  purification ;  that  one  of  the  so-called 
four  elements  which  burns,  inflames,  warms,  or  heats; 
the  igneous  principle  ;  heat  and  light  emanating  visibly, 
perceptibly,  and  simultaneously  from  any  body  ;  caloric; 
the  effect  of  combustion. 

“  Then  air  succeeds,  in  lightness  next  to  fire."  — Dryden. 

— The  burning  of  fuel  upon  a  hearth:  a  conflagration  :  a 
burning ;  a  flame ;  as,  make  a  good  Jire,  the  place  took 
fire,  &c.  —  Light ;  lustre ;  splendor ;  as,  “  Stars,  hide  your 
fires!”  (Shaks.)  —  Torture  by  burning;  the  punishment 
of  the  impenitent  in  another  state;  trouble;  severe 
ordeal ;  affliction. 

“  Like  a  pale  martyr  in  his  shirt  of  fire."  —  Alex.  Smith. 

— Ardor  of  temper ;  violence  of  passion  ;  ardent  affection  ; 
the  passion  of  love;  ardor;  heat  of  the  feelings.  , 

“  The /re  of  love  in  youthful  blood,  but  for  a  moment  burns." 

Shadwell. 

— Liveliness  of  imagination;  vigor  of  fancy;  intellectual 
brightness  and  activity ;  animation;  force  of  sentiment 
or  expression ;  intellectual  and  moral  enthusiasm ;  as, 
the  poet’s  fire. 

“  Exact  Racine,  and  Corneille's  noble  Are, 

Taught  us  that  France  had  something  to  admire." — Pope. 

(Hist.)  The  terrific  energy  of  fire,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  agent  of  civilization,  the  similarity  of  its  effects 
with  that  of  the  sun,  its  intimate  connection  with  light, 
its  terrible  and  yet  genial  power,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
changeful  flame,  easily  account  for  the  reverence  in 
which  it  was  held  in  ancient  times.  At  a  period  when 
cause  and  effect,  form  and  essence,  were  not  distinctly 
separated,  fire  became  an  object  of  religious  veneration, 
a  distinguished  element  in  mythology,  an  expressive 
symbol  in  poetry,  and  an  important  agent  in  the  sys¬ 
tems  of  cosmogony.  It  gained  a  place  among  the  ele¬ 
ments,  and  for  a  long  time  was  believed  to  be  a  constit¬ 
uent  part  in  the  composition  of  all  bodies,  and  to  re¬ 
quire  only  the  concurrence  of  favorable  circumstances 
to  develop  its  activity.  At  a  later  period,  fire,  under 
the  name  of  phlogiston,  was  considered  to  be  the  source 
of  all  chemical  action.  At  the  present  daj-,  the  phe¬ 
nomena  which  were  formerly  ascribed  to  fire  are  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  effects  of  heat. — -See  Combustion  and  Heat. 

(Mil.)  A  discharge  of  musketry  or  small  arms;  as, 
the  column  advanced  under  a  heavy  fire.  —  Direct  fire. 
(Mil.)  See  Direct.  —  Greek  fire.  See  Gheek  Fire. — 
Horizontal  fire.  (Mil.)  See  Horizontal. —  On  fire.  Burn¬ 
ing;  in  a  state  of  combustion;  as,  a  house  cm  fire. — 
Plunging  fire.  (Mil.)  See  Plunging. —  Funning  fire. 
(Mil.)  The  rapid,  rattling  discharge  of  musketry  kept 
up  in  succession  by  troops. 

To  set  on  fire,  or  afire,  to  cause  to  burn  ;  to  inflame ; 
as,  “  Desire  may  set  her  heart  afire.”  —  Carew. 

— v.  a.  To  set  on  fire;  to  kindle;  to  cause  to  burn,  or 
enter  into  a  state  of  combustion ;  as,  to  fire  a  chimney, 
to  fire,  a  city,  &c. 

“  The  aspiring  youth  that  fired  th’  Ephesian  dome 
Outlives  in  fame  the  pious  fool  that  raised  it.’’ — Colley  Cibber. 

— To  inflame;  to  excite  ;  to  irritate,  as  the  passions ;  as, 
fired  with  anger.  —  To  infuse  animation  into;  to  give 
life  and  spirit  to  ;  as,  to  fire  the  enthusiasm  of  men.  — 
To  cause  to  explode  ;  to  discharge  ;  to  ignite  the  charge 
of  a  gun  or  fire-arm  ;  as  .fire  blank  cartridge. 

— v.  n.  To  take  fire  ;  to  be  kindled.  —  To  be  excited,  irri¬ 
tated,  or  inflamed  with  passion.  —  To  discharge  artillery 
or  fire-arms ;  as,  the  firing  could  be  heard  at  a  great 
distance.  “  The  fainting  Dutch  remotely  Are.” — To  fire 
up,  to  allow  one’s  temper  to  burst  forth  ;  to  grow  angry; 
to  get  into  a  jiassion. 

“  H e  fired  up,  and  stood  vigorously  on  his  defence." — Macaulay. 

Fire'-alarm,  n.  A  signal  of  alarm  given  on  the  break¬ 
ing  out  of  a  conflagration.  —  An  apparatus  for  giving 
alarm  of  fire. 

Fire-anni'tiilator,  n.  A  machine  for  extinguishing 
fires,  invented  by  Mr.  Phillips,  and  bearing  his  name. 
It  consists  of  a  case  containing  water,  within  which  is 
a  smaller  case  filled  with  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  pot¬ 
ash  and  sugar.  Dipping  into  the  latter  is  a  small  tube 
containing  sulphuric  acid.  When  this  tube  is  broken, 
the  chlorate  of  potash  and  sugar  become  ignited,  throw¬ 
ing  off  large  quantities  of  mixed  gases,  which  are  non¬ 
supporters  of  combustion.  The  action  is  maintained  by 
the  water  in  the  outer  case  becoming  heated.  This 
contrivance  was  never  of  much  practical  use.  Later 
and  much  more  successful  devices  will  be  considered 
under  Fire  Extinguisher  (q.  v.). 

Fire'-arin,  n.  An  arm  or  weapon  which  expels  its 
charge  by  the  explosive  charge  of  gunpowder;  usually 
in  the  plural).  See  Arm,  Artillery,  Cannon,  Gun,  &c. 

F ire'-arrow,  n.  A  small  arrow  or  dart  of  iron. 
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furnished  with  a  combustible  charge  for  firing  the  sails, 
rigging,  Ac.  of  ships. 

Fire'-ball,  n.  (Mil.)  A  projectile  occasionally  dis¬ 
charged  from  guns  or  mortars,  for  the  purpose  either  of  j 
setting  fire  to,  or  merely  illuminating  some  work,1 
against  which  hostile  operations  are  directed.  The 
usual  ingredients  are,  —  mealed  powder,  2;  saltpetre,) 
1%;  sulphur,  1;  rosin,  1;  turpentine,  with  pitch.! 
tow,  naphtha,  Ac.,  as  circumstances  dictate.  The  use 
of  fire-balls  has,  however,  been  in  great  measure  super¬ 
seded  by  the  introduction  of  rockets,  q.  v. 

(Meteor.)  See  Meteor. 

Fire-balloon',  n.  (Pyrotech.)  A  balloon  sent  up  at 
night  charged  with  fire-works,  Ac.,  which  burst  out  into 
ignition  at  a  certain  height. 

Fire-bar  Frame, n.  (Mach.)  In  locomotive-engines,  1 
a  frame  made  to  fit  the  fire-box  on  which  the  fire-bars 
rest ;  a  plan  of  dropping  all  the  bars  at  once  by  a  mov-| 
able  frame,  acted  on  by  a  lever  and  handle  outside  thel 
fire-box,  has  been  frequently  tried,  but  the  action  of  the  j 
intense  heat  soon  puts  it  out  of  working-order. 

Fire'-barrel,  n.  (Naval.)  A  hollow  cylindrical  ma¬ 
chine,  containing  combustible  matter,  used  on  board 
fire-ships. 

Fire'-bars.  n. pi.  (Mach.)  In  locomotive  engines,) 
wedge-shaped  iron  bars  fitted  to  the  fire-box  with  the  i 
thick  side  uppermost,  to  support  the  fire ;  the  ends  rest  | 
on  a  frame ;  they  are  inclined  inward,  with  an  air 
space  between  each,  to  promote  combustion,  and  are 
joined  at  one  end,  and  supported  by  a  rod  at  the  other, 
so  that  the  rod  being  withdrawn,  the  bars  fall,  and  the 
fire-box  is  emptied. 

Fire '-bavin,  n.  (Naval.)  A  bundle  of  brushwood  j 
used  in  fire-ships  to  kindle  the  enemy's  sails,  rigging,  Ac. 

Fire'-blast,  n.  A  disease  of  trees,  plants,  Ac.,  whereby) 
they  present  an  appearance  as  of  having  been  scorched 
by  fire. 

Fire'-boar<l,  n.  A  board  used  to  close  the  orifice  of  a 
chimney  during  summer. 

Fire'-bote,  n.  (Png.  Law.)  A  tenant’s  lawful  allow¬ 
ance  of  fuel. 

Fire'-box,  n.  (Mach.)  In  locomotive-engines,  the  box 
(usually'  made  of  copper)  into  which  the  fire  is  placed. 
The  outside  is  of  iron,  separated  from  the  copper  fire¬ 
box  by  a  space  of  about  3  inches  all  around  for  water. — 
Fire-box  door,  the  door  opening  into  the  fire-box,  facing 
the  locomotive  tender,  by  which  coke  is  supplied  to  the 
fire.  —  Fire-box  partition,  in  large  fire-boxes  a  division 
is  made  in  the  box,  into  which  water  is  admitted;  this 
division  is  about  the  height  of  the  fire-box  door,  and 
divides  the  fire  into  two  parts  in  a  locomotive-engine, 
thereby  increasing  the  heating  surface  of  the  fire-box. — 
Fire-box  stays,  deep  strong  iron  stays  bolted  to  the 
top  of  the  copper  fire-box,  to  enable  it  to  resist  the 
pressure  of  the  steam  ;  round  copper  or  iron  stays  are 
also  used  to  connect  the  outside  shell  to  the  inside  box, 
in  the  proportion  of  about  one  stay  to  every  4  square  j 
inches  of  flat  surface. 

Fire'-brand,  n.  A  piece  of  wood  kindled,  or  on  fire. 

—  An  incendiary  ;  one  who  excites  factious  assemblages 
to  action,  or  causes  mischief,  contention,  or  disorder. 

“  I  bave  eased  my  father-in-law’s  bouse  of  a  fire-brand  to  set 
my  own  house  in  a  'flame." — L Estrange. 

Fire'-bricU,  n.  A  brick  capable  of  sustaining,  with¬ 
out  fusion,  the  extreme  action  of  fire.  They  are  used ! 
for  lining  furnaces,  and  for  all  kinds  of  brick-work  ex¬ 
posed  to  intense  heat  which  would  melt  common  bricks. ) 
They  are  made  from  a  natural  compound  of  silica  and| 
alumina,  which,  when  free  from  lime  and  other  fluxes,' 
is  infusible  under  the  greatest  heat  to  which  it  can  be  I 
subjected.  Oxide  of  iron,  however,  which  is  present  in  ; 
most  clays,  renders  the  clay  fusible  when  the  silica  and 
alumina  are  nearly  in  equal  proportions,  and  those  fire¬ 
clays  are  the  best  in  which  the  silica  is  greatly  in  excess  | 
over  the  alumina.  AVlien  the  alumina  is  in  excess, 
broken  crucibles,  glass-house  pots,  and  old  F.  B.,  ground 
to  powder,  are  substituted  for  the  common  silicious 
sand  used  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  brick-making, 
but  which,  in  this  case,  would  be  injurious,  as  having  a 
tendency  to  render  the  clay  fusible.  Fire-clay  being  an 
expensive  article,  it  is  usual,  when  making  F.  B.  at  a 
distance  from  mines,  to  mix  with  it  burnt  clay,  for  the 
sake  of  economizing  the  clay  and  diminishing  its  con¬ 
traction. 

Fire'-bri<lg;e,  n.  A  partitioned  space  in  furnaces,  Ac., 
over  which  the  flame  passes  to  the  flues. 

Fire'-brief.  n.  A  circular  appeal  for  help  for  sufferers 
by  fire. 

Fire'-lirigade,  n.  A  body  of  men  organized  to  man¬ 
age  an  engine,  ladders,  Ac.,  in  the  extinguishing  of  fires. 

Fire'-brusll,  n.  A  brush  used  for  sweeping  hearths,  Ac. 

Fire'-bueket,  n.  A  bucket  belonging  to  a  fire-engine. 

—  A  bucket  used  on  shipboard,  Ac.,  to  carry  water  for 
putting  out  fires. 

Fire'-clay,  n-  (Min.)  A  clay  capable  of  bearing  great 
heat  without  melting  or  vitrifying.  F.  C.  should  be 
nearly  pure  silicate  of  alumina,  and  contain  no  iron, 
lime,  or  magnesia.  At  Baltimore,  fire-bricks  are  man¬ 
ufactured  from  the  tertiary  clays  of  eastern  Maryland. 
In  England  a  slate  clay  from  the  coal  series  is  em¬ 
ployed.  —  See  Brick. 

Fire'-eocU.  n.  A  cock  or  spout  to  allow  water  to  es¬ 
cape  for  putting  out  a  fire. 

Fire'-company,  n.  A  company  of  persons  employed 
in  the  management  of  a  fire-engine. 

Fire'-craelter,  n,  (Pyrotech.)  Same  as  Cracker,  ().  v. 

Fire'-eross.  n.  See  Fiery  Cross. 

Fire-damp,  n.  A  miner’s  term  for  the  explosive  mix¬ 
ture  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen  and  air  found  in  coal- 1 
mines ;  named  in  contradistinction  to  choke-damp,  which 
chokes  or  extinguishes  flame.  —  See  Marsh-gas. 


Fire'-dog;.  n.  See  Andiron'. 

Fire'-drake,  n.  A  fiery  dragon  or  serpent ;  as,  “the 
rustling  of  the  fire-drake.”  (Drayton.)  —  An  ignis  fa- 
tuus  ;  a  meteoric  illusion.  —  A  puddler ;  one  who  works 
at  a  furnace. 

Fire'-dress,  n.  A  kind  of  dress  or  body-covering 
which  enables  the  wearer  to  approach  with  impunity', 
and  even  to  pass  through,  a  fierce  flame,  to  rescue  lives 
or  property,  or  to  extinguish  fire. 

Fire'-eater,  n.  One  who  pretends  to  eat  fire ;  —  hence,  a 
cant  term  for  a  fighting  character,  duellist,  or  desperado. 

Fire  -engrine,  n.  A  machine  contrived  for  the  purpose 
of  extinguishing  fires  by  throwing  water  upon  them  from 
a  jet.  Previous  to  the  invention  of  the  modern  fire- 
engine,  there  were  various  modes  of  extinguishing  fires. 
Juvenal  and  Pliny  both  mention  methods,  and  Pliny  the 
younger  speaks  of  pipes  (siphones)  being  used  to  put 
out  fires.  Augustus  appointed  seven  bands  of  firemen 
at  Rome,  each  of  which  had  the  care  of  two  divisions  of 
the  city;  each  band  had  a  captain,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  whole  body  was  the  prefect  of  the  watch.  The  ear¬ 
liest  account,  however,  of  any  machine  resembling  the 
modern  fire-engine  is  given  by' a  Jesuit  named  Caspar 
Schott,  in  1657.  It  was  a  sort  of  force-pump,  and  was 
worked  by  28  men ;  it  threw  a  stream  of  water,  an  inch 
in  diameter,  to  the  height  of  80  feet.  After  that  time, 
the  use  of  fire-engines  became  more  general;  but  two 
important  parts  of  the  machine  were  not  introduced  till 
a  later  period;  viz.,  the  flexible  hose  and  the  air-cham¬ 
ber.  The  rise  of  flexible  tubes  is  obvious,  and  the  air- 
chamber,  which  depends  for  its  value  on  the  increased 
elasticity  of  the  air  when  compressed  into  less  than  its 
usual  bulk,  gives  a  steady'  and  uninterrupted  stream  of 
water.  The  use  of  leathern  pipes  was  first  devised  by 
two  natives  of  Holland,  named  Yanderheide,  in  1672. 
After  the  invention  of  the  air-chamber,  all  new  improve¬ 
ments  were  merely  in  details.  The  modern  engine  con¬ 
sists  generally  of  two  vertical  double-acting  (or  some¬ 
times  4  single-acting)  force-pumps,  worked  by  means  of 
long  brakes,  that  enable  many  men  to  assist  in  using 
them.  The  pumps  discharge  into  one  common  reservoir, 
the  upper  part  of  which  contains  air  that  by  its  elas¬ 
ticity  causes  the  water  to  flow  in  a  uniform  stream 
through  the  discharge-pipe.  From  this  pipe  the  water 
is  conducted  any  desired  distance  through  the  leathern 
hose,  and  discharged  through  a  strong  tapering  metallic 
pipe,  that  is  held  in 
the  hand  to  direct  the 
stream  upon  the  fire. 

A  suction-pipe  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  pump  when 
necessary,  but  it  is  not 
required  when  the 
stream  of  water  intro¬ 
duced  to  supply  the 
pumps  has  sufficient 
head.  The  whole  ma¬ 
chine  is  placed  upon 
a  carriage  expressly 
constructed  for  it,  and  Fig.  1019.  —  steam  fire-engixe. 
furnished  with  such 

implements  as  are  likely  to  be  wanted  at  a  fire.  In 
working  the  F.  E.,  ropes  are  sometimes  made  fast  to 
the  brakes,  and  passing  through  blocks  at  the  bottom  of 
the  carriage,  are  hauled  upon  by  a  number  of  men  with 
each  down-stroke.  Some  engines  have  the  pumps  ar¬ 
ranged  horizontally,  and  men  sit  on  the  top  and  work 
as  in  rowing  a  boat.  Formerly,  in  the  cities  of  the  U.  S., 
the  engines  were  managed  by  volunteer  companies  of 
firemen,  who  served  without  pay,  but  were  exempted 
from  military  duty.  Such  companies  are  now  found 
only  in  towns  and  small  cities,  the  larger  cities  having 
organized  paid  fire-departments,  whose  members  are 
drilled  for  the  work  required  of  them,  and  are  far  more 
efficient  in  their  performance  than  the  older  companies. 
In  addition  to  the  fire-engines,  there  are  employed  hose 
carriages,  carrying  a  large  supply  of  hose,  and  hook 
and  ladder  carriages,  which  transport  long  ladders, 
hooks  and  ropes  for  use  in  pulling  down  walls.  Ac- 
Hand  engines  have  been  superseded  in  most  of  our 
cities  by  steam  fire-engines,  of  which  those  of  the  U.  S. 
are  considered  the  best  examples  of  their  class  in  the 
world.  The  first  F.  E.  of  this  class  was  made  by  Mr. 
Braithwaite,  of  London,  in  1829.  Ericsson  produced  a 
similar  engine,  though  neither  of  these  met  with  suc¬ 
cess.  The  first  steam  fire-engines  in  the  U.  S.  were 
made  in  1840,  the  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  their 
successful  use  being  their  weight  and  the  slowness  with 
which  they  raised  steam.  Their  first  successful  intro¬ 
duction  was  in  Cincinnati,  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Latta.  whose 
first  engine  was  built  in  1853.  This  was  a  ponderous 
and  powerful  machine,  but  very  heavy,  weighing  more 
than  12  tons  and  requiring  4  horses  to  draw  it.  This, 
and  some  that  followed  it,  were  constructed  to  be  self- 
propelling,  their  steam  being  used  to  drive  them  through 
the  streets ;  an  idea  which  was  soon  abandoned  as  imprac¬ 
ticable.  Since  that  date  other  self-propelling  engines 
have  been  tried,  but  until  the  present  time  the  horse 
has  proved  the  most  practicable  means  of  traction. 
Attention  is,  however,  being  given  to  electrical  motors 
as  a  means  of  propulsion,  an  engine  of  this  kind  having 
been  patented  in  1891,  and  others  since  experimented 
with.  The  manufacture  of  steam  fire-engiues  has  beeu 
brought  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection,  though  improve¬ 
ments  are  still  being  made.  As  for  the  service  of  the 
firemen  in  the  chief  American  cities,  it  is  unequalled 
elsewhere  for  efficiency,  promptness  and  thorough 
organization.  The  men  are  constantly  on  duty,  sleep 
in  the  engine  houses,  and  at  the  first  tap  of  the  alarm 
bell  are  awake  and  alert.  The  horses  are  loosened  by 


an  automatic  arrangement  when  the  alarm  is  given,  the 
harness  is  so  arranged  as  to  fall  on  their  backs,  and 
within  a  minute  from  the  sounding  of  the  alarm  they 
are  harnessed  to  the  engine.  The  men  spring  to  their 
places,  the  doors  fly  open,  and  the  engine  is  away  in  an 
almost  incredibly  short  of  time. 

Fire'-eseape,  n.  Any  machine  or  apparatus  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  persons  to  escape  from  the  upper 
stories  of  houses  on  fire.  The  many  contrivances  which 
have  been  proposed  for  accomplishing  this  desirable  ob¬ 
ject  are  of  two  kinds:  the  first  kind  comprising  those 
by  means  of  which  the  escape  is  effected  without  exter¬ 
nal  aid,  and  the  second  those  requiring  the  assistance 
of  persons  without.  Of  the  first  kind  the  most  obvious 
is  a  rope-ladder,  which  may  be  kept  in  a  sleeping-apart¬ 
ment,  and  used,  when  needed,  by  fastening  one  end  of  it 
to  a  window-sill  or  bedpost.  But  unfortunately  contriv¬ 
ances  of  this  kind  can  rarely  be  of  any  use;  for  sup¬ 
posing  them  at  hand  when  the  alarm  of  danger  is  given, 
few  persons 
can  command 

•  the  coolness 
and  attention 
■which  are 
requisite  for 
fixingand  ad¬ 
justing  the 
apparatus; 
and  even  then 
it  is  only  the 
strong  and 
active  who 
could  safely 
descend  by 
such  means 
fromaconsid- 
erableheight. 

— In  escapes 
of  the  second 
kind,  the  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  en¬ 
able  persons 
without  to  es¬ 
tablish  speed¬ 
ily  a  commu¬ 
nication  with 
an  upper 
room,  so  as  to 

afford  the  inmates  the  means  of  safe  descent;  or  to 
remove  them  if  necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  the  feeble  or 
children.  Various  methods  of  ladders,  ropes,  bags,  nets, 
sloping  tubes  of  canvas,  Ac.,  have  from  time  to 
time  been  devised,  and  others  are  constantly  being 
invented.  The  escape  now  used  in  London  and  Paris 
(Fig.  1020)  is  an  arrangement  of  long  1  add  el’s,  mounted 
on  wheels,  and  capable  of  being  drawn  out  in  the  manner 
of  a  telescope.  The  main  ladder,  30  to  35  feet  high,  can 
be  at  once  raised  to  windows  of  ordinary  third  floors, 
while  a  shorter  ladder  for  second  floors  fits  iu  under  the 
carriage.  The  ladder  for  higher  elevations  folds  over 
the  main  ladder,  and  can  be  easily  raised  by  means  of 
ropes  and  pulleys.  Under  the  main  ladder  extends  a 
canvas  trough  or  bagging,  made  of  stout  sail  cloth,  pro¬ 
tected  by  an  outer  trough  of  copper  wire-net,  which 
leaves  room  for  the  canvas  to  yield  during  a  person’s 
descent.  In  American  cities  generally  large  tenement 
houses,  hotels,  manufactories  and  other  buildings  of  high 
elevation  and  containing  mauy  inmates,  are  required  to 
have  permanent  fire  escapes,  consisting  of  light  iron 
balconies  at  each  story,  with  iron  ladders  descending 
from  one  to  another  and  to  the  ground. 

Fire  Extin'guisher.  n.  Various  chemical  liquids 
have  been  employed  as  flame  extinguishers,  they  mainly 
depending  on  the  rapid  production  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  which  is  an  enemy  to  all  kinds  of  combustion. 
The  first  of  these  was  invented  by  MM.  Carlier  and 
Vignon,  of  Paris,  in  1802,  and  many  varieties  have  since 
been  devised,  and  are  now  extensively  placed  in  factories, 
warehouses  and  public  buildings  for  immediate  use  in 
case  of  a  conflagration.  The  F.  E.  generally  used  con¬ 
sists  of  a  cylindrical  tank,  holding  7  or  more  gallons  of 
water,  and"  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  carried  ou  the 
back.  The  carbonic  acid  is  generated  at  the  moment 
of  using  the  vessel,  by  the  mixture  of  acid  and  alkali, 
previously  kept  in  separate  receptacles.  The  gas  pro¬ 
duced  exerts  a  pressure  on  the  water  of  70  to  100  lbs. 
per  square  inch,  sufficient  to  propel  a  stream  to  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  50  feet.  The  water  is  driven  into  the  flames 
and  evaporated,  liberating  its  dissolved  gas.  Glass  bot¬ 
tles  containing  the  materials  may  be  hung  up  con¬ 
veniently  in  houses  or  factories,  being  so  arranged  that 
when  thrown  down  gas  is  generated  and  acts  to  smother 
the  flame.  Chemical  fire-engines  are  also  in  use,  carry¬ 
ing  some  80  gallons  of  water  with  carbonate  of  soda  in 
solution.  In  a  separate  tank  is  sulphuric  acid,  which 
is  mixed  with  the  water  when  necessary,  producing 
carbonic  acid  gas  sufficient  to  give  a  pressure  of  140  lbs. 
per  square  inch.  Another  chemical  contrivance  dis¬ 
charges  hydrochloric  acid  and  ammoniacal  gases. 

Fire-'fly,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Lampyrid.*. 

Fire'-g;iiard,  n.  A  wire-screen  framework  placed  in 
front  of  a  fire;  a  fender. 

I’ i ro'-i iisu rmice  (in-shur'-ans),  n.  See  Insurance. 
i  Fire. 

Fire-irons  ( fir'i-emz ),  n.  pi.  The  implements  be¬ 
longing  to  a  fire-place,  as  the  shovel,  tongs,  poker,  Ac. 

Fire  Island.  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Suffolk  co. 

Fire  Islam!  Eight  House,  in  New  York,  a  light¬ 
house  on  Long  Island,  on  the  S.  side  of  Fire  Island  inlet 
It  exhibits  a  revolving  light  from  18  lamps,  89  ft.  above 
the  sea-level. 
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Fire'-k  iln,  (-kil,)  n.  A  kiln  or  oven  for  baking  or  cal¬ 
cining  anything. 

Fire'less,  a.  Without  fire;  wanting  fire;  as,  a fireless 
grate. 

Fire'lock,  n.  A  musket,  or  other  small  arm,  having  a 
lock  for  igniting  the  charge  by  means  of  a  Hint  and  steel. 

“  Prime  all  your  firelocks ,  fasten  well  the  stake." — Gay. 

Fire'maii,  n. ;  pi.  Firemen.  A  man  whose  business  is 
to  extinguish  fires ;  a  member  of  a  fire-brigade  or  com¬ 
pany. 

“  The  fireman  sweats  beneath  his  leathern  casque." — Gay. 

• — One  who  tends  and  feeds  the  fire  in  the  furnace  of  a 
steam-engine. 

Fire'-niaster,  n.  An  artillery  officer  who  looks  after 
the  preparation  of  rockets  and  other  pyrotechnic  com¬ 
positions.  (R.) 

Fire'-new,  a.  Brand-new;  fresh  from  the  forge-fire ; 
bright. 

“  Some  excellent  jests,  fire-new  from  the  mint." — Shake. 

Fire'-oftice,  n.  The  office  where  the  business  of  a 
fire-insurance  company  is  carried  on. 

Fi  re'-pan,  n.  A  pan  for  holding  or  carrying  fire;  — 
particularly  the  priming-hole  in  a  gun  or  musket. 

Fire'place,  n.  (Arch.)  The  name  given  to  the  sqnare 
opening  that  is  left  in  the  wall  of  a  house  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  a  stove  or  grate.  It  is  formed  in  a  shallow  pier 
or  abutment  of  masonry,  which  generally  projects  from 
the  face  of  the  wall  into  the  apartment,  having  recesses 
on  either  side  of  it.  The  upright  sides  of  the  opening 
are  called  the  jambs,  and  the  head,  which  is  usually  in 
the  form  of  a  cambered  arch,  is  termed  the  mantel.  A 
broad  flat  stone  is  fixed  immediately  under  the  jambs, 
which,  with  another  stone  of  a  similar  kind  that  is  set 
directly  in  front  of  it,  and  on  which  the  fender  rests,  is 
called  the  hearth-,  sometimes,  however,  the  stone  under 
the  jambs  is  called  the  slab,  while  the  term  hearth  is 
applied  to  that  which  lies  immediately  in  front  of  them. 
The  wide  square  cavity  inside  the  wall,  and  just  above 
the  fireplace,  is  gradually  contracted  in  size  until  it 
becomes  a  small  passage,  which  is  termed  the  chimney, 
or  flue.  This  contraction  is  generally  called  the  gather¬ 
ing.  The  width  of  the  fireplace  depends  on  the  size  of 
the  grate  that  it  is  intended  to  receive,  varying  in  ordi¬ 
nary  apartments  from  18  inches  to  3  feet  6  inches.  Its 
height  is  never  less  than  3  feet.  It  is  surrounded  by  the 


Fig.  1021.  —  fireplace  op  the  13th  century. 
(From  Aydon  Castle,  Northumberland.) 


chimney-piece,  consisting  of  pieces  of  wood,  slate,  or  mar¬ 
ble,  fitted  together  in  the  form  of  a  frame.  The  vertical 
pieces  on  either  side  are  termed  the  jambs,  and  the  hor¬ 
izontal  piece,  which  the  jambs  support,  is  called  the 
lintel.  The  lintel  is  surmounted  by  a  broad  shelf  in  the 
same  material,  called  the  mantel-piece.  The  chimney- 
piece,  whether  in  wood  or  marble,  is  frequently  carved, 
and  may  be  made  a  very  handsome  and  effective  archi¬ 
tectural  feature  in  an  apartment.  When  chimneys  were 
first  introduced,  the  fire  was  kindled  on  the  hearth,  the 
fuel  being  supported  on  andirons ,  or  fire-dogs,  made  of 
metal,  and  often  elaborately  ornamented.  The  opening 
above  the  hearth  was  long  without  any  chimney-piece 
or  ornamental  dressing  round  it;  while  a  projection, 
somewhat  resembling  a  pent-house,  or  porch  over  a  door, 
was  brought  forward  from  the  wall  of  the  apartment, 
directly  over  the  fire-place,  to  act  as  a  funnel,  and  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  smoke  into  the  apartment,  to 
the  discomfort  of  the  inmates.  But  when  greater  at¬ 
tention  was  paid  to  domestic  architecture,  the  chimney- 
piece  was  introduced  as  an  embellishment,  and  in  man¬ 
sions  built  in  the  16th  century  it  consisted  of  a  mass 
of  carving  and  panels,  which  was  generally  carried  up 
as  far  as  the  ceiling.  The  mantel-piece  was  introduced 
at  a  subsequent  period,  when  the  practice  of  adorning 
the  wall  above  the  fireplace  with  carving  was  discon¬ 
tinued.  It  was  at  first  fixed  at  the  height  of  5  or  6  feet 
above  the  floor  of  the  apartment,  and  was  extremely 
narrow ;  in  the  present  day  it  assumes  the  form  of  a 
broad  thick  slab,  and  projects  considerably  beyond  the 
chimney-piece.  Recent  domestic  architecture  displays 
a  revival  of  the  large,  ornamental  fire-place,  and  also  of 
the  smaller  and  more  practical  form  of  the  “  low-down  ” 
grates,  the  latter  employing  coal  or  gas  for  fuel. 

l’ire'-plug,  n.  A  plug  for  drawing  water  from  a  pipe 
or  hydrant  for  extinguishing  a  fire. 

Fire'-policy,  n.  A  policy  of  fire  insurance.  See 
Insurance. 


Fire'-pot,  n.  (Mil.)  A  small  earthen  pot  or  jar  filled 
with  a  combustible  composition,  to  be  thrown  among 
an  enemy;  a  stink-pot.  (These  missiles  are  extensively 
used  by  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Malays.) 

— The  part  of  a  furnace  for  the  reception  of  fire. 

Fire'- proof,  a.  Proof  against  fire;  incombustible; 
asbestine;  as,  a  fire-proof  safe  or  closet,  a.  fire-proof 
building. 

Fire  - proofing,  n.  Art  or  process  of  making  fire¬ 
proof;  also,  the  materials  used  therefor. 

Fir'er,w.  An  incendiary ;  one  who  sets  anything  on  fire. 

Fire'-screen,  n.  A  movable  screen  to  obviate  the 
effects  of  too  much  light  or  heat  from  the  fire;  a  fire¬ 
guard. 

(Naut.)  A  baize  screen  placed  in  the  gangway  leading 
to  the  powder-magazine  in  a  ship  of  war. 

Fire'-set,  n.  A  complete  set  of  fire-irons. 

Fire'-sliip,  n.  ( No.val .)  A  vessel  filled  with  combustible 
matter  to  be  sent  against  the  shipping  of  an  enemy  lying 
at  anchor  in  rivers  or  roadsteads,  alter  having  been  set 
on  fire  in  several  places.  They  were  frequently  used 
during  the  wars  of  the  last  two  centuries  and  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  present  one,  and  often  proved  formi¬ 
dable  engines  of  destruction.  They  are  not  so  dangerous 
now,  as  one  or  two  well-directed  shots  from  one  of  the 
heavy  guns  now  carried  by  ships  of  war  would  soon 
shatter  to  atoms  any  of  the  small  craft  that  are  gener¬ 
ally  used  for  the  purpose.  An  attack  with  F.  S.  was 
always  made  on  a  dark,  foggy  night,  which  would  allow 
of  their  being  brought  into  close  proximity  to  the  vessels 
it  was  desired  to  destroy.  The  wind  and  current  being 
favorable,  the  helm  of  each  was  set  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  cause  them  to  drift  right  against  the  enemy’s  ships 
when  at  anchor.  When  they  had  been  brought  as  closely 
as  possible  to  the  doomed  shipping,  the  crew  lighted 
the  fuses  attached  to  the  combustible  matter  on  board, 
and  took  to  their  boats  to  get  clear  of  the  approaching 
explosion  and  conflagration. 

Fire'-sliovel,  (-shuv'l,)n.  An  instrument  for  shovelling 
coals  on,  or  removing  them  from,  a  fire. 

Fireside,  n.  A  place  near  the  fire  or  hearth; — hence, 
home;  domestic  life ;  the  family  circle;  retirement;  as, 
“  Winter  talk  by  the  fireside.’” 

Fire'-steel,  n.  A  steel  used  for  striking  fire  from  a  flint. 

Fire'-stiek,  n.  A  lighted  stick  or  brand;  as,  children 
playing  -with  fire-sticks. 

Fire'-stone,  n.  A  kind  of  sandstone  which  bears  a 
high  degree  of  heat. 

Fire'-surface,  n.  See  Heating-surface. 

Fire'-telegrapli,  n.  A  telegraph  employed  to  circu¬ 
late  intelligence  of  a  fire  throughout  different  parts  of 
a  city. 

Fire'-tubes,  n.pl.  (Mach.)  Tube-flues  through  which 
the  fire  passes,  for  obtaining  a  large  heating-surface, 
fixed  longitudinally  in  the  middle  compartment  of  a 
locomotive-engine,  between  the  fire-box  and  smolce-box. 

Fire'-ward,  Fire-ward'en,  n.  An  officer  who  for¬ 
merly  directed  operations  in  the  extinguishing  of  fires. 

Fire'-weed,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Erechtites. 

F i  re  -wood,  n.  Wood  used  for  fuel. 

Fire'- work,  w.  (Usually  in  the  pi.)  See  Pyrotechnics. 

Fire'- worker,  ii.  An  artillery-officer  next  in  rank  to 
the  Fire-master,  q.  v.  (r.) 

Fire'-worshi|>,  n.  The  worship  of  fire,  prevailing 
chiefly  in  Persia,  and  among  the  Parsees  of  Hiudostan. 
—  See  Guebres. 

Fire'-worsliipper,  n.  One  who  worships  fire. 

Fir'i ng,  n.  Act  of  one  who  fires;  act  of  discharging 
fire-arms;  as,  heavy  firing  was  heard. — Act  of  cauterizing 
or  applying  fire  to  a  wound,  &c.;  as,  to  fire  a  horse’s 
pastern. 

— Fuel ;  fire-wood ;  coal ;  peat. 

“  They  burn  the  cakes,  firing  being  there  scarce." — Mortimer. 

Fir'ing'-iron,  n.  (Farriery .)  An  instrument  used  for 
cauterizing. 

Fir  kin,  n.  [A.  S .feouter,  four,  and  dim.  kin.]  An  old 
measure  of  capacity,  being  the  fourth  part  of  a  barrel, 
°r  Imp.  gal.;  as,  “  njirlcin  of  strong  beer.”  Arbuthnot. 

— A  small  cask  or  keg  of  indeterminate  size;  as,  a  firkin 
of  butter. 

Fir'lot,  ».  [A. .  S.  f cover,  and  Eng.  lot.]  A  dry  measure 
formerly  used  in  Scotland,  four  of  which  constituted  a 
Boll,  q.  v. 

Firm,  a.  [Fr  .ferine;  0.  Ger.  jirmon ;  Icel.  fermi,  to 
confirm,  from  hat. firmus,  steadfast;  akin  to  Gr.  hermo, 
hermdtos,  a  prop,  support,  from  ereido,  to  prop.]  Stead¬ 
fast;  steady;  stable;  fixed;  closely  compressed ;  dense; 
hard;  solid;  —  applied  to  the  substance  of  bodies;  as, 
firm  flesh,  firm  muscles,  firm  wood,  &c.  —  Not  easily 
moved;  fast;  unshaken;  constant;  resolute;  staunch; 
unswerving  in  purpose ;  steady  in  determination ;  as,  a 
firm  friend,  a  firm  mind,  a  firm  resolve. 

“  Love’s  artillery  then  checks 
The  breastworks  of  the  firmest  Bex."— Cleveland. 

—Not  giving  way;  solid;  — in  contradistinction  from 
fluid;  as,  “the  firm  land  to  drain.” — Roscommon. 

— Indicative  of  resolution  or  firmness ;  as,  a  firm  demeanor 
a  firm  hold  of  anything,  a  firm  tread. 

—n.  [Sp. yirma.]  (Com.)  Originally,  a  signature  which 
firms  or  confirms,  or  gives  validity  to  a  writing  or  deed ; 
whence,  a  commercial  partnership  or  house  of  business^ 
or  the  name  or  title  under  which  a  company  transact 
banking,  mercantile,  or  trading  operations;  as,  the  firm 
of  Baring  Brothers. 

— v.  a.  To  make  firm  or  fast ;  to  strengthen. 

“  He  on  his  card  and  compass  firms  his  eye."— Faerie  Queens. 

—To  fix;  to  confirm;  to  establish;  to  solidify. 

“  Proceed,  and  firm  those  omens  thou  hast  made  l  "—Pope. 

Fir  mament,  n.  [Fr..  from  hat.firmamentum—firmo, 
firmatus — Jinn  us,  steadfast,  strong.]  (Astron.)  A  term 


anciently  used  to  signify  the  eighth  heaven,  or  sphere 
in  which  the  fixed  stars  were  placed.  It  was  called  the 
eighth  heaven  because  of  the  seven  spheres  of  the  planets 
which  it  surrounds.  The  firmament  was  supposed  to 
have  had  two  motions:  one  from  E.  to  W.,  round  about 
the  poles  of  the  ecliptic,  and  another  and  opposite  motion 
from  W.  to  E.  These  revolutions  it  is  said  to  complete 
in  25,412  years,  or,  according  to  Copernicus,  in  258,000 
years;  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  fixed  stars  return 
to  the  exact  points  that  they  occupied  prior  to  their 
revolution.  In  the  classics,  the  period  was  denominated 
the  Platonic  or  great  year.  —  The  word  id  usually  desig¬ 
nates  the  expansive  arch  over  our  heads,  in  which  all 
the  various  phenomena  of  the  stars  and  planets  appear 
to  take  place. 

Fir'inan,  n. ;  pi.  Firmans.  [Pers .fermdn.]  In  Turkey, 
any  decree  issued  by  the  Porte  and  authenticated  by  the 
Sultan’s  own  cipher  or  signet.  Each  of  the  ministers 
and  members  of  the  divan  lias  the  right  of  signing  fir¬ 
mans  relative  to  the  business  of  his  own  department,  but 
only  the  grand  vizier  is  authorized  to  place  at  their  head 
the  cipher  containing  the  interlaced  letters  of  the  sul¬ 
tan’s  name,  which  alone  gives  them  force.  A  decree 
signed  by  the  sultan’s  own  hand  is  called  hatti-sherif. 
The  name  F.  is  also  applied  to  a  passport  issued  either 
by  the  Porte  or  a  pasha, enjoining  the  subordinate  author¬ 
ities  to  grant  protection  and  assistance  to  the  traveller 
in  whose  favor  it  is  granted.  In  India,  a  written  per¬ 
mission  to  trade  is  called  a  firman. 

Firm'Iier,  adv.  Firm  in  a  greater  degree;  more  firm. 

Firm'ly,  adv.  In  a  firm  manner;  strongly;  steadily; 
resolutely;  constantly;  immovably;  as,  to  be  firmly 
persuaded  of  the  justice  of  anything. 

Firm'ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  firm ;  stability;  stead¬ 
fastness;  strengtli ;  fixedness:  constancy;  certainty; 
compactness;  hardness;  solidity;  ns,  firmness  ot'  resolu¬ 
tion. 

First,  a.  [A.S.  fyrst,fierst,  the  summit;  0.  Ger.  first ; 
Ger.  erste;  Dan .  fiyrste.  Root  far,  Goth,  four  a.]  Fore¬ 
most  in  time,  place,  or  progression;  earliest;  primary; 
original. 

“  Who  first  offends,  will  first  complain." — Prior. 

— Preceding  all  others  in  rank,  station,  excellence,  or  esti¬ 
mation;  chief;  highest;  most  exalted;  principal. 

“ First  flower  of  the  earth,  and  first  gem  of  the  sea." — Moore. 

— Preceding  all  others  of  a  series,  number,  or  kind;  the 
ordinal  of  one ;  as,  first  comes  before  second. 

— adv.  Before  anything  else  in  the  order  of  time,  or  in  or¬ 
der  of  proceeding  or  consideration;  before  all  others  in 
place  or  progression,  or  in  rank. 

“  Heav’n  has  kept  this  spot  of  earth  uncurst, 

To  show  how  all  things  were  created  first." — Prior. 

At  first,  at  the  first,  at  the  beginning,  commencement, 
or  origin  ;  as,  at  first  I  did  not  appreciate  him. 

First  or  last,  at  one  time  or  other ;  at  the  beginning 
or  end;  at  the  commencement  or  close. 

“  All  are  fools  and  lovers  first  or  last." —  Drydsn. 

— n.  (Mus.)  The  upper  part  of  a  duet,  trio,  quartet,  Ac., 
either  vocal  or  instrumental. 

First'-l>orBi,  a.  First  brought  forth;  eldest;  first  by 
priority  of  birth ;  as,  a  first-born  child.  See  Primogeniture. 

— n.  The  first  in  the  order  of  birth  ;  the  eldest  child  ;  the 
first  in  the  order  of  nativity. 

“Hail,  holy  light,  offspring  of  heav'n,  first-lorn  I" — Milton. 

FirsF-elass.  a.  Being  of  the  highest  class  of  rank, 
quality,  or  consideration;  as,  a  first-class  passenger,  a 
first-class  article,  &c. 

First'-eoat,  n.  (Arch.)  The  laying  the  plaster  on  the 
laths,  or  the  rendering,  as  it  is  called,  on  brick  when  only 
two  coats  are  used.  When  three  ccats  are  used,  it  is 
called  pricking  up  when  upon  laths,  and  roughing  in 
when  upon  brick. 

First'-day,  n.  Sunday;  —  a  term  used  hjr  the  Society 
of  Friends,  as  being  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

First'-lloor,  n.  The  tier  of  apartments  in  a  house,  im¬ 
mediately  above  the  ground  floor;  as,  a  first-floor  lodger. 
(Used  in  Europe.) 

— In  tiie  U.  States,  the  ground-floor  of  a  building. 

First  Fork,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Cameron  co. 

First'-fruit,  n.  sing,  and  pi.  The  fruit  or  produce  first 
matured  or  collected  in  any  season  ;  first  profits  of  any¬ 
thing;  first  or  earliest  effects  of  anything,  in  a  good  or 
bad  sense. 

(Eccl.)  That  portion  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  other 
natural  produce,  which,  by  theusageof  the  Jews  and  other 
ancient  nations,  was  offered  to  God,  as  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  His  supreme  dominion,  and  a  thanksgiving  for 
His  bounty.  —  The  mediaeval  ecclesiastical  impost  known 
under  the  name  of  primitise,  or  first-fruits,  and  sometimes 
ot  annates  or  annalia,  was  the  first  year’s  whole  profits, 
first  of  a  bishopric,  and  afterwards  of  any  benefice, 
claimed  by  the  Pope.  This  claim  was  the  subject  of  many 
contests  in  Germany,  in  France,  and  in  England.  Henry 
VIII.  withdrew  the  right  of  first  fruits  from  the  Pope, 
in  order  to  transfer  it  to  the  king;  and  be  established  a 
special  court  for  the  administration  of  first-fruits,  which, 
however,  was  soon  disused.  In  the  reign  of  Anne,  the 
revenues  arising  from  this  impost  in  England  were  vested 
in  a  Board,  to  be  applied  for  the  purpose  of  supplement¬ 
ing  the  incomes  of  small  benefices.  In  France  this  tax 
was  abolished  by  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  enacted  at 
Bourges  in  1438,  subsequently  by  the  Concordat  of  Leo 
X.  with  Francis  I.  in  1512 :  and  finally  in  1789.  In  Spain, 
it  ceased  partially  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
and  finally  under  Charles  V.  In  Germany,  it  formed  one 
of  the  first  among  the  Centum  Gravamina  presented  to 
the  emperor  in  1521,  and  the  claim  ceased  altogether 
from  that  period. 

l  irst'-liand,  n.  Original  possession,  or  the  obtaining 
of  anything  by  direct  transfer  from  the  producer.  —  At 
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first  hand,  immediately;  from  the  direct  source, without 
the  intervention  of  agency;  as,  news  at  firsthand. 

jFirstling,  n.  [first,  and  terrain,  ling.]  The  first  prod¬ 
uce  or  offspring,  as  of  sheep  and  cattle. 

“  Firstlings  of  the  flock  are  doomed  to  die."  —  Pope. 

First'ly,  adr.  In  the  first  place;  priorily ;  before  any¬ 
thing  else.  (Improperly  used  in  place  of  first.) 

First-niov'er,  n.  The  person  who,  or  thing  which, 
is  first  in  motion. 

First'-rsite,  a.  Of  the  highest  excellence  in  point  of 
size,  quality,  or  estimation;  predominant;  as,  a.  first- 
rate  dinner,  he ’s  a. first-rate  fellow. 

( Naut. )  Being  of  the  largest  size,  or  highest  class  ;  as, 
a  first-rate  line-of-battle  ship. 

Firth,  w.  ( Geog .)  Same  as  Frith,  q. v. 

Fir'-tree,  n.  {Hot.)  See  Fir. 

Fisc,  ( fisk ,)  n.  [  l.nt.  fiscus,  a  basket  of  wicker-work,  a 
money-basket;  Fr. fisc,  exchequer.]  (Law.)  The  name 
given  among  the  Romans  to  the  private  treasury  of  the 
sovereign,  in  opposition  to  the  ararium,  or  public  trea¬ 
sury  ;  but  afterwards,  when  the  sovereign  power  became 
absolute,  the  two  terms  came  to  be  synonymous,  and 
fiscus  was  applied  generally  to  the  property  of  the  State. 
In  Modern  Law,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  fiscus  is 
applied  to  the  public  treasury,  which  is  entitled  to  all 
fines,  forfeited '  goods,  goods  without  an  owner,  &c. ; 
whence  our  term  confiscation.  The  fiscus  was  entitled 
to  many  extensive  privileges  in  civil  as  well  as  in  crimi¬ 
nal  matters,  and  the  term  has  come  by  degrees  to  bo 
applied  generally  to  the  rights  of  the  crown.  In  most 
of  the  German  states,  and  in  Spain,  there  is  an  officer 
termed  fiscal,  who  represents  the  government  before  the 
courts  of  justice,  corresponding  to  our  attorney-general. 

Fis'cal,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  public  treasury,  or  to  the 
revenues  of  a  state;  as ,  fiscal  measures. 

— n.  A  treasury.  See  Fisc. 

F’isch'erite,  n.  (Min.)  A  hydrated  phosphate  of 
alumina,  occurring  mostly  in  Bix-sided  prisms  of  a  vit¬ 
reous  lustre,  green  color,  and  translucent.  Hardn.  5; 
sp.  gr.  2  46.  Comp.  Alumina  4T8,  phosphoric  acid  28  9, 
water  29‘3.  Found  in  veins,  in  a  ferruginous  sandstone 
and  clay  slate,  at  Nischne  Tagilsk. 

Fish.  n.  [A.  th.fisc  ;  0.  Ger.,  0.  Sax.,  0.  Fris.,  Swed.,  and 
Dan.fisk;  Icel.  fislcr :  Ger.  fisch  ;  Du.  visch  ;  W.  pysg  ; 
Alban,  pisk ;  Sansk.  jhasha,  a  fish — payasyas,  aquatic, 
vdsi,  water.]  An  animal  that  inhabits  the  water. 
{pi.  Fisues.  The  singular,  however,  is  often  used  for 
fishes  in  general,  or  the  whole  race.) 

—The  flesh  of  fish,  used  as  food  ;  —  in  contradistinction  to 
that  of  terrestrial  animals,  which  is  distinctively  denomi¬ 
nated  flesh  ;  as.  a  dinner  of  fish. 

— A  counter,  used  for  marking  the  score  of  various  games, 
as  at  cards. 

( Zoiil .)  The  name  applied  to  a  class  of  animals  exclu¬ 
sively  aquatic,  and  occupying  the  fourth  and  lowest 
station  of  the  section  vertebrata.  The  head  is  large,  and 
set  upon  the  neck  without  the  intervention  of  any  dis¬ 
tinct  neck  ;  the  body  is  usually  of  a  spindle-shape,  taper¬ 
ing  gradually  towards  the  extremity;  and  the  surface  is 
usually  smooth,  without  any  irregularities  which  might 
impede  the  motion  of  the  creature  in  its  native  element. 
In  its  general  form,  the  body  is  usually  rounded,  or 
slightly  compressed  at  the  sides ;  sometimes  this  flat¬ 
tening  proceeds  to  a  much  greater  extent,  so  that  the 
animal  presents  the  appearance  of  a  broad  band,  or  oval 
disc,  of  which  the  edges  correspond  with  the  dorsal  and 
ventral  surfaces ;  in  other  cases,  the  flattening  takes 
place  from  above  downwards,  producing  a  disc-like  body, 
of  which  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  are  dorsal  and 
ventral.  A  fish  may  be  shortly  defined  as  an  animal 
breathing  through  the  medium  of  water  by  means  of 
gills;  and  in  giving  it  our  consideration,  this  latter  ap¬ 
paratus  is  the  most  important  feature  presented.  It  is 
situated  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  and  consists  of  numer¬ 
ous  laminae  fixed  on  arches.  These  laminae  are  covered 
with  numerous  blood-vessels,  and  are  so  constructed 
as  to  present  a  considerable  surface  to  the  water,  so  that 
the  blood  may  receive  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  oxygen 
contained  in  that  element.  As  the  water  in  contact 
with  the  gills  becomes  deteriorated,  it  is  necessary  that 
a  constant  current  be  caused  to  flow  over  them.  In 
most  fishes  this  is  effected  by  their  taking  water  in  at 
the  mouth  and  expelling  it  at  the  gill-covers.  The  blood, 
which  is  constantly  sent  from  the  gills  to  the  heart,  is 
distributed  by  means  of  the  arteries  to  every  part  of 
the  body,  whence  it  returns  to  the  heart  by  means  of  the 
veins.  Animals  of  this  order  are  for  the  most  part  fur¬ 
nished  with  an  air-bladder  in  the  interior  of  the  body, 
which,  as  it  is  often  connected  with  the  oesophagus  by 
a  tube,  must  be  regarded  to  a  certain  extent  analogous 
to  the  lungs  of  the  air-breathing  vertebrata.  This  sac 
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or  air-bladder,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  respira¬ 
tion  ;  it  receives  blood  from  the  arteries,  and  returns  it 
into  the  veins,  and  the  air  which  it  incloses  is  probably 
derived  from  this  fluid.  By  the  dilatation  or  compression 
•of  this  sac,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fish  is  governed, 


and,  acted  on  by  a  curious  muscular  apparatus,  renders 
its  possessor  lighter  or  heavier  than  the  surrounding 
element.  The  limbs  of  the  fish  are  formed  into  fins; 
the  fore-legs  constituting  what  are  termed  the  pectoral 
fins,  and  the  posterior  extremities,  the  ventral.  Besides 
these,  ordinary  fishes  are  furnished  with  one  or  two 
dorsal  fins,  an  anal  fin,  and  a  caudal  fin,  or  tail.  In 
some  fishes,  the  dorsal  or  median  fins  are  continuous 
round  the  whole  posterior  portion  of  the  body;  and 
this  is  the  condition  in  which  these  organs  first  make 
their  appearance  during  the  development  of  the  em¬ 
bryo  in  all  fishes,  the  subsequent  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  being  due  to 
the  unequal  development  of  the  bony  rays,  which 
support  and  stretch  the  membrane  of  which  the  fins 
are  composed.  The  pectoral  fin  in  all  fishes  consist 
of  the  same  parts  as  the  interior  limbs  of  any  other 
vertebrate  animal.  Concealed  within  the  skin,  imme¬ 
diately  behind  the  branchial  openings,  is  found  a  bony 
circle,  composed  of  several  pieces,  representing  the 
shoulder-blade,  with  the  coracoid  bone  and  clavicle. 
This  supports  the  bones  of  the  arm,  which  are  usually 
very  short,  and  bear  a  series  of  carpal  bones  at  their 
extremity ;  the  latter  supporting  a  number  of  short 
cylindrical  joints,  whence  the  rays  of  the  fin  take  their 
rise.  The  internal  supports  of  the  ventral  fins  never 
present  such  a  close  resemblance  to  the  pelvis  of  the 
higher  vertebrata  as  do  those  of  the  pectorals  to  the 
scapular  arch.  When  situated  in  their  normal  position 
in  the  abdomen,  they  always  consist  of  cartilaginous  or 
bony  pieces,  lying  freely  in  the  muscles,  and  quite  un¬ 
connected  with  the  vertebral  columm  ;  but  when  the  fins 
are  advanced  from  this  position  to  the  neighborhood  of 
the  pectorals,  their  internal  supports  are  attached  to 
the  scapular  arch  of  the  latter  members.  The  principal 
organ  of  motion  is  the  caudal  fin,  or  tail ;  by  this  it  is 
propelled.  The  dorsal  and  ventral  fins  serve  to  balance 
it,  and  the  pectorals  to  arrest  its  progress  when  required. 
The  bones  of  fishes  are  of  a  less  dense  and  compact  na¬ 
ture  than  in  the  higher  order  of  animals,  and  always 
remain  in  an  isolated  state,  similar  to  that  of  the  embryo 
of  the  mammalia.  The  skeleton  may  be  divided  into 
four  chief  parts,  —  the  vertebral  column,  the  head,  the 
respiratory  apparatus,  and  the  limbs.  The  vertebral 
column  consists  of  vertebras  which  are  concave  at  each 
end  and  pierced  in  the  middle;  and  when  joined  to¬ 
gether,  the  hollow  space  between  each  two  is  occupied 
by  a  gelatinous  substance,  which  passes  from  one  space 
to  the  next,  through  the  hole  in  each  bone.  This  hole 
is  usually  very  small,  but  in  some  of  the  chondroptery- 
gians  it  is  so  large  that  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  are 
mere  rings.  To  the  vertebrae  are  attached  the  ribs;  in 
fact,  the  ribs  are  the  main  support  of  all  the  other  bones. 
The  head  varies  more  in  form  than  in  any  other  class 
of  vertebrate  animals.  The  same  bones  as  those  found 
in  other  oviparous  animals  are  almost  always  traceable. 
The  upper  jaw  consists  of  maxillary  and  intermaxillary 
bones.  In  the  greater  number  of  fishes,  the  intermaxil¬ 
lary  bones  constitute  the  chief  portion  of  the  upper 
jaw,  the  maxillary  bones  being  placed  behind  and  par¬ 
allel  to  them.  The  lower  jaw  is  composed,  generally, 
of  two  bones  on  each  side,  the  dental  portion  in  front, 
and  the  articular  portion  behind.  The  form  of  the  body 
is  for  the  most  part  such  as  mechanical  principles  teach 
to  be  best  adapted  for  moving  with  least  resistance 
through  a  liquid  medium.  The  surface  of  the  body  is 
either  smooth  and  lubricous,  or  is  covered  by  closely- 
imbricated  scales,  rarely  defended  by  bony  plates  or 
roughened  by  hard  tubercles,  still  more  rarely  armed 
with  spines.  ’  The  central  axis  of  the  nervous  system 
presents  but  one  partial  enlargement,  and  that  of  com¬ 
paratively  small  size,  at  its  interior  extremity  forming 
the  brain,  which  consists  of  a  succession  of  ganglionic 
masses,  most  of  them  exclusively  appropriated  to  the 
function  of  a  nerveof  special  sense.  The  power  of  touch 
can  be  but  feebly  developed  in  fishes.  The  organ  of 
taste  is  a  very  inconspicuous  one, —  the  chief  function  of 
the  framework  supporting  it,  or  the  hyoidan  apparatus, 
relating  to  the  mechanism  of  swallowing  and  breathing. 
Of  the  organ  of  hearing  there  is  no  outward  sign ;  but 
the  essential  part,  the  acoustic  labyrinth,  is  present,  and 
the  semicircular  canal,  largely  developed  within  the 
labyrinth,  is  without  cochlea,  and  is  rarely  provided 
with  a  special  chamber,  but  is  lodged,  in  common  with 
the  brain,  in  the  cranial  cavity.  The  eyes  are  usually 
large,  but  seldom  defended  by  eyelids,  and  ever  destitute 
of  a  lachrymal  organ.  The  alimentary  canal  is  commonly 
short  and  simple,  with  its  divisions  not  always  clearly 
marked,  the  short  and  wide  gullet  being  hardly  distin¬ 
guishable  from  the  stomach.  The  pancreas,  for  the 
most  part,  retains  its  primitive  condition  of  separate 
caecal  appendages  to  the  duodenum.  The  heart  consists 
essentially  of  one  auricle  and  one  ventricle,  receiving 
the  venous  blood  and  propelling  it  to  the  gills  ;  whence 
the  circulation  is  continued  over  the  entire  body  in 
vessels  only,  which  are  aided  by  the  contraction  of  the 
surrounding  muscular  fibres.  The  blood  of  fishes  is 
red  but  cold,  and  is  rarely  elevated  above  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  surrounding  element.  The  sexes  of  fishes, 
excepting  the  sharks  and  rays,  offer  no  very  decided 
external  characters  by  which  they  may  be  distinguished. 
The  respiratory  organs,  however,  occupy  more  space  in 
the  males  than  in  the  females,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  abdomen  is  larger  in  the  females  than  in  the  males. 
The  differences  of  character  in  the  scales  have  been 
made  the  foundation  of  a  classification  of  fishes  by  Agas¬ 
siz,  by  whom  all  fishes  are  distributed  into  the  four 
orders  of  Cycloid,  Ctenoid,  Placoid,  and  Ganoid  Fishes 
(see  these  heads),  having  respectively  cycloid,  ctenoid, 
placoid,  and  ganoid  scales ;  a  classification  which  has 
been  found  particularly  convenient  with  reference  to 


fossil  fishes,  although  other  systems  maintain  their 
ground  against  it  as  preferable  for  recent  species.  It 
is  not,  however,  wholly  artificial,  for  a  relation  can  be 
very  generally  traced  between  the  character  of  the 
scales  and  the  general  structure  and  economy  of  a  fish. 
But  the  classification  most  generally  adopted,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  in  this  work  for  the  convenience  of  the  general 
reader,  is  that  of  Cuvier,  who  divides  them  into  Osseous 
Fishes  (having  true  bones),  and  Cartilaginous  Fishes; 
and  subdivides  Osseous  fishes  into  Acanthopterygians, 
Malacopterygians,  Laphobranchiates,  and  Plectogna- 
THE8,  <f.  v. ;  and  Cartilaginous  fishes,  or  Chondroptery- 
gians,  into  Sturiones,  Selachianes,  and  Cyclostomes  or 
Suckers,  q.  v. 

Fish,  n.  (Naut.)  An  apparatus  employed  to  hoist  and 
draw  up  the  flukes  of  a  ship’s  anchor  towards  the  cat¬ 
head,  in  order  to  stow  it  away  after  it  has  been  catted. 
(Sometimes  termed  fish-block.)  A  long  piece  of  timber 
shaped  like  a  fish,  lashed  to  a  lower  mast  or  yard  to 
strengthen  it  when  sprung. 

— v.  n.  To  endeavor  to  catch  fish  ;  to  be  employed  in 
catching  fish  by  any  means,  as  by  angling,  netting,  or 
dredging.  — To  attempt  to  gain  anything  by  artifice,  or 
indirectly  to  seek  to  draw  forth ;  as,  to  fish  for  a  com¬ 
pliment. 

“  Others  fish  with  craft  for  great  opinion." — Shake. 

— v.  a.  To  search  for,  by  raking  or  sweeping. 

“  He  Jish'd  her  nether  realms  for  wit." — Pope. 

— To  catch;  to  draw  out  or  up;  —  often  preceding  up  ;  as, 
to  fish  up  a  sunken  person.  —  To  angle;  to  throw  a  fly 
as  a  bait  for  fish  ;  as,  to  fish  a  salmon-pool. 

(Naut.)  To  strengthen  by  splicing  with  a  long  piece 
of  timber;  as,  to  fish  a  mast. 

(Civil  Engin.)  To  splice  or  fasten  ;  as,  to  fish  the 
joints  or  rails  on  the  sleepers  of  a  railroad. 

Fish'-foeani,  n.  (Me.cli.)  A  beam  which  bellies  out  on 
the  under  side. 

Fish'-l>ellied,  (-bel’lid,)  a.  Bulging  out  at  the  bottom ; 
as,  a  fish-bellied  goblet. 

Fish'-carver,  n.  A  fish-slice;  a  silver  knife  for  carv¬ 
ing  fish  at  table. 

Fish  Freeh,  in  Indiana,  enters  the  St.  Joseph  river 
(branch  of  the  Maumee)  from  Steuben  co. 

Fish  Freeh,  in  Michigan,  enters  the  Maple  river  from 
Montcalm  co. 

Fish  Freeh,  in  New  York,  rises  in  Lewis  co.,  and  enters 
the  Oneida  lake  from  Oneida  co. 

— Enters  the  Hudson  from  Saratoga  co.,  about  25  m.  above 
its  junction  with  the  Mohawk. 

— Enters  Wood  creek  in  Oneida  co. 

Fish  Freeh,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-office  of  Door  co. 

Fish  Fulture.  See  Pisciculture. 

Fisll'dain,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-office  of  Durham 
county. 

Fish'dam,  in  South  Carolina,  a  village  of  Union  co., 
about  60  m.  N.W.  of  Columbia. 

Fish'-day,  n.  A  fast-day;  a  day  on  which  no  other 
flesh  than  that  of  fish  is  eaten.  In  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Church,  Friday  is  appointed  to  be  kept  as  ufish-day. 

Fish'er,  n.  One  who  practises  the  catching  of  fish  ;  an 
angler;  a  trawler;  a  fisherman;  as,  a  f\y-fisher. 

“  A  fisher  now  his  trembling  angle  bears." — Pope. 

( Zobl .)  A  quadruped  of  the  genus  Mustella,  q.  v. 

Fish'er.  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Fremont  co. 

Fish'er,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Clarion  co. 

Fish'erman,  n. ;  pi.  Fishermen.  A  fisher;  one  whose 
occupation  is  the  catching  of  fish  ;  an  angler. 

(Naut.)  A  fishing-vessel,  especially  one  employed  in 
the  cod-  and  whale-fisheries. 

Fish'erman's  Bay,  in  California,  a  post-village  of 
Sonoma  co.,  abt.  50  m.  N.W.  of  Santa  Rosa. 

Fish'ers.  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Ontario  co. 

Fish'ersburg',  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Madison 
co.,  abt.  28  m.  N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Fish'er’s  Ferry,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
Northumberland  co. 

Fish  er’s  Hill,  in  Virginia,  a  lofty  eminence,  about 
20  m.  S.  of  Winchester,  lying  between  the  Massanutten 
and  North  mountains,  and  with  its  base  washed  by  a 
branch  of  the  Shenandoah.  This  place  was  the  scene 
of  a  smart  action,  Sept.  22,  1864,  between  a  National 
force  under  Gen.  Sheridan,  and  one  of  Confederates 
commanded  by  Gen.  Early,  in  which  the  latter  was  de¬ 
feated  with  the  loss  of  about  1,000  men  killed  and 
wounded,  over  1,000  prisoners,  and  16  guns.  Among 
the  killed  were  Gens.  Rhodes  and  Goodwin.  The  Union 
casualties  numbered  about  3,000. 

Fish'er’s  Island,  in  New  York,  at  the  E.  end  of 
Long  Island. 

Fish'er’s  Banding;,  in  N.  Y.,  a  P.  O.  of  Jefferson  co. 

Fish'er’s  Banding;,  in  Washington,  a  village  of 
Clarke  co.,  about  8  m.  from  Vancouver. 

Fish'er’s  Point,  in  IV.  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Jackson  co. 

Fish'er’s  River,  in  North  Carolina,  enters  the  Yadkin 
from  Surry  co. 

Fish'er’s  Sound,  an  arm  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  in 
British  North  America,  separating  Princess  Royal 
Islands  from  the  Continent ;  Lat.  52°  N.,  Lon.  130°  W. 

Fish'ersville,  in  Connecticut,  a  village  of  Windham 
co.,  on  French  river,  about  40  m.  N.N.E.  of  Norwich. 

Fishers' ville,  in  N.  Hampshire,  formerly  a  post-village 
of  Merrimac  co.,  now  part  of  Concord  and  Boscawen. 

Fish'ersville,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Augusta 
co.,  abt.  7  m.  S.E.  of  Staunton. 

Fish'er-town,  n.  A  fishing-village ;  a  town  or  village 
inhabited  by  fishermen. 

“  Lyme  in  Dorchestershire,  a  little  fisher-town." — Clarendon. 

Fish'erville,  in  Kentucky,  a  P.  0.  of  Jefferson  co. 

Fish'erville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Dauphin  co. 

Fish'ery,  n.  The  art  or  business  of  catching  fish;  as,  the 
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■whale-fishery.—  A  place  for  catching  fish.  —  See  River 
Fisheries,  Sea  Fisheries. 

Fi§h'-fag,  n.  A  fish-woman;  a  female  vender  of  fish;  — 
the  term  is  also  applied  to  a  brawling,  noisy-tongued 
woman. 

Fisli '-flttUe,  n.  See  Flake. 

Flsh'-garth,  n.  Same  as  Weir,  q.  v. 

Fisli'sig.  Fiz'ffig’,  n.  [Fish,  D.  vish,  and  gMchten , 
to  whirl  or  hurl.]  ( Naut .)  A  kind  of  pronged  dart  or 
harpoon  used  at  sea  to  hurl  at  fish  as  they  swim. 

Fish'-glne,  n.  Same  as  Isinglass,  q.  v. 

Fisll'-tiawk,  n.  (Zodl.)  See  Osprey. 

Fisli'-liook,  n.  An  iron  or  steel  hook,  of  different  sizes, 
used  in  catching  fish:  part  of  a  fish-tackle. 

Fish  Hook,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Pike  co. 

l’isll  House.  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Fulton  co.,  on 
the  Sacandaga  liiver,  abt.  45  m.  N.N.W.  of  Albany. 

Fish’ily,  v.  a.  To  turn  into  fish. 

“  O  flesh,  flesh,  how  art  thou  flshified!" — Shots. 

Fish'i  11  ess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  fishy. 

Fisli'iiig’,  />.  a.  Used  or  employed  in  fishing,  or  by 
fishermen ;  as,  a  fishing- rod,  fishing-tackle,  a  fishing- 
boat,  Ac. 

— Art  or  practice  of  taking  fish. 

Fish  ing  Creek,  in  Georgia,  enters  the  Savannah 
River  from  Lincoln  co. 

Fisli'iugf  Creek,  in  Indiana ,  enters  the  E.  fork  of 
White  River  at  Lawrenceport. 

Fisli'iiijj;  Creek,  in  Maryland,  a  P.0,  of  Dorchester  co. 

Fishing’  Creek,  in  Missouri,  enters  the  Missouri 
River  from  Ray  co. 

Fish'i  ng  Creek,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of 
Cape  May  co. 

Fisli'i  iij;’  Creek,  in  N.  Carolina,  enters  the  Tar  River 
from  Martin  dist. 

Fisli 'in"-  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters  the  N. 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna  from  Columbia. 

— A  post-township  of  Columbia  co. 

Fisli'iug’  Creek,  in  S.  Carolina,  enters  the  Catawba 
River  from  Chester  co. 

Fisli'iug  Creek,  in  W.  Virginia,  enters  the  Ohio  River 
from  Wetzel  co. 

Fisli'iug-fly,  n.  A  fly,  natural  or  artificial,  whipped 
around  a  hook,  and  used  by  anglers  as  a  bait  to  allure 
fish. 

Fisli'ing-frog,  n.  (Zodl.)  See  Lophiid.e. 

Fisll'-joilit,  n.  ( Railroad-Engineering .)  That  joint 
of  wood  or  iron  which  connects  and  holds  the  ends  or 
extremities  of  two  rails.  (Called  in  England,  chair.') 

Fisli'-kettle,  n.  An  oblong  kettle  used  for  boiling 
fish  whole. 

Fisti'kill,  in  New  Yorlc,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Dutchess  co.,  62  m.  N.  of  hew  York  and  4  m.  from 
Fishkill-on-Hudson. 

Fisli'kill  Creek.  in  New  York,  enters  the  Hudson 
from  Dutchess  co. 

Fish'  k  ill-on-ll  iiilson.  in  New  York,  a  post-village 
of  Dutchess  co.,  on  the  Hudson  river,  58  m.  N.  of  New 
York  citv.  Pop.  (1897)  about  4,000. 

Fisti'kill  >f»iin'tnins,  in  New  York,  a  name  some¬ 
times  applied  to  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson. 

Fish'kill  Plains,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Dutchess  co. 

Fisli  Fake,  in  New  York,  in  the  N.  part  of  Fulton  co. 
It  is  abt.  4  m.  in  length,  and  averages  1  m.  in  width. 

Fisll'-like,  a.  After  the  nature  of  a  fish;  partaking 
of  or  exhibiting  the  properties  of  a  fish ;  as,  “A  very 
ancient  and  fish-like  smell.” — Shaks. 

Fisll'-inaw.  n.  The  air-bladder  of  a  fish. 

Fish'-meal,  n.  Diet  on  fish;  a  fish-dinner;  abstemious 
diet. 

Fish'-mnnger,  (- mung’gr ,)  n.  A  vender  or  seller  of 
fish ;  a  dealer  in  fish. 

Fish'-pot,  n.  A  creel  or  basket  of  wicker-work,  weighted 
with  lead,  and  sunk,  with  a  cork  buoy  attached:  used 
in  the  catching  of  lobsters  and  other  Crustacea. 

Fisli  Ponil.  in  South  Carolina,  a  township  of  Barnwell 
countv. 

Fish  Port,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Rock  Island  co. 

Fish  River,  (Great,)  a  river  of  S.  Africa,  rising  in 
the  Sneeuwsberg,  or  Snowy  Mountains,  and  emptying 
into  the  Indian  Ocean,  after  an  estimated  course  of  260 
m  ,  in  Lat.  33°  30'  S..  Lon.  27°  20'  E. 

Fish  River,  (Great,)  in  British  N.  America.  —  See 
Great  Fish  River. 

Fish'-room,  n.  (Naut.)  A  room  on  board  ship,  situate 
between  the  spirit-room  and  the  afterhold,  and  used  for 
the  storage  of  fish,  Ac. 

Fish'-sliee,  n.  A  fish-knife;  a  fish-trowel;  a  broad 
knife,  usually  of  silver,  used  for  dividing  and  serving 
fish  at  dinner. 

Fish'-spear,  n.  A  kind  of  dart  or  harpoon  employed 
in  the  taking  of  fish  by  spearing  them. 

Fish  Spring’s,  in  Utah,  a  post-office  of  Juab  co. 

Fish'-taokle,  n.  (Naut.)  A  tackling  used  for  raising 
a  ship’s  anchor  to  the  cat-head. — The  term  is  applied 
to  fishing-rods,  lines,  nets,  <fcc.,  collectively. 

Fish'-tail,  a.  Formed  like  the  tail  of  a  fish. 

Fish'-tail  Bnrn'er,  n.  A  gas-jet  or  burner,  throw- 

k'ing  out  a  flame  in  the  form  of  a  fish’s  tail. 

Fisll'-trowel,  n.  Same  as  Fish-knife  and  Fish¬ 
slice  ( q .  v.). 

Fish'ville,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Montcalm  co. 

Fisli'-wife,  Fish-wom  an,  n.  A  woman  who  sells 
fish;  a  female  peddler  of  fish;  a  woman  who  cries  fish 
for  6ale;  as,  her  tongue  is  long  as  si  fish-woman's. 

Fish'y,  a.  Consisting  of  fish;  inhabited  by  fish;  having 
the  qualities  of  fish  ;  fish-like;  as,  a.  fishy  flavor. 

•  -Improbable;  doubtful,  like  some  stories  narrated  by 
fishermen;  slippery;  hard  to  get  to  the  bottom  of;  as, 
afishy  fellow,  a  fishy  anecdote. 
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Fisk,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Winnebago  co., 
about  8  m.  from  Oshkosh. 

Fisk'llale,  in  Massachusetts,  a  P.  0.  of  Worcester  co. 

Fiskeville  (fix  Ceil ),  in  Rhode  Island,  a  post-village 
of  Providence  co.,  on  Pawtuxet  river,  about  12  m.  S.  W. 
of  Providence. 

Fisks'burg,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Kenton 
co.,  about  40  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Frankfort. 

Fis'lerville,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Gloucester 
co.,  about  22  m.  S.  of  Camden. 

Fissile,  (fis'sil,)  a.  [Lat.  fissilis — findo,  fissus,  tosplit, 
or  cleave.]  That  may  be  split,  cleft,  riven,  or  divided  in 
the  direction  of  the  grain,  or  of  natural  joints. 

“  This  crystal  is  a  pellucid  fissile  stone.”  —  Newton. 

Fissil'ity,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  fissile. 

Fission,  (fish'un,)  n.  [Lat.yZssto.]  A  cleaving  or  divid¬ 
ing  into  two  parts. 

Fissip'ara,  a. pi.  [Vat.  findo,  I  divide,  and  pario,  I  bring 
forth.]  (Zodl.)  Those  animals  are  so  called  which  pro¬ 
pagate  by  spontaneous  fission,  or  the  detachment  of  a 
greater  or  less  proportion  of  the  body,  having  inherent 
power  of  self-support  and  growth.  As  the  animals 
which  manifest  this  mode  of  generation  differ  widely 
among  themselves  in  their  general  organization,  the 
term  Fissipara  cannot  be  applied  to  designate  any  nat¬ 
ural  group;  spontaneous  fission  is  limited  to  the  lowest 
classes  of  animals,  as  Infusories,  Polyps  ;  and  to  certain 
worms,  as  the  Nat's,  &c. 

Fissip'arisni,  Fissipar'ity,  n.  (Physiol.)  Repro¬ 
duction  by  spontaneous  division. 

Fissip'arous,  a.  (Physiol.)  Applied  to  an  animal 
or  plant  which  propagates  by  spontaneous  fission. 

Fis'sipeil,  a.  [From  Lat.  fissus  — finders,,  and  pes,  pe¬ 
dis,  foot.]  (Zodl.)  Having  separate  toes. 

— n.  (Zodl.)  An  animal  having  separate  toes,  or  toes  un¬ 
connected  by  a  membrane. 

Iissi  ros't  ml,  a.  [Lat. ./isms,  cleft,  split,  and  rostrum, 
a  bill  or  beak.]  (Zodl.)  Having  a  bill  with  a  very  wide 
gape,  as  certain  birds. 

Fissiros'tres,  n.pl.  [Lat.  findo,  I  cleave;  rostrum,  a 
beak.J  (Zodl.)  A  tribe  of  birds,  order  Incessores,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Swallows  ( Ifirundinidie),  Swifts,  and 
Goat-suckers.  They  are  distinguished  by  having  the  bill 
short,  broad,  depressed,  slightly  curved,  without  any 
tooth,  and  so  deeply  cleft  as  to  give  peculiar  wideness 
to  the  gape  —  a  structure  of  great  use  to  birds  which 
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prey  so  exclusively  on  insects  taken  on  the  wing.  On 
account  of  the  food  on  which  they  subsist,  all  the  fissi- 
rostres  migrate  from  northern  countries  towards  the 
close  of  autumn,  and  return  again  in  spring.  Like  the 
raptorial  order,  or  birds  of  prey  so  called,  the  fissiros- 
tral  tribe  is  capable  of  a  binary  division  into  diurnal 
and  nocturnal  species. 

Fissure,  (fish'ur,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat .  fissura—Undo, 
to  split  or  cleave.]  A  cleft;  a  chink;  a  crevice;  a  nar¬ 
row  chasm  made  by  the  parting  of  any  substance  ;  a  lon¬ 
gitudinal  opening ;  a  crack ;  a  slit;  a  deep,  narrow  groove. 

“  The  gaping  fissures  to  receive  the  rain.”  —  Thomson. 

(Anat.)  A  fracture  in  which  the  bone  is  cracked,  not 
separated.  —  A  narrow,  long,  and  superficial  solution  of 
continuities,  around  the  external  openings  of  the  mucous 
membrane. —  A  sort  of  chap  observed  on  the  hands, 
particularly  on  the  callous  hands  of  workmen  in  certain 
mechanical  employments. 

— v.  a.  To  cleave ;  to  rend  into  two ;  to  form  a  fissure ; 
as,  “  a  fissured  skull.” 

Fissurel'la,  n.  [Lat.  findo.]  (Zodl.)  AgenusofGas- 
teropodous  Molluscs,  having  a  shell  shaped  like  that  of 
a  limpet,  but  with  a  fissure  at  the  apex  of  the  cone 
which  opening  is  associated  with  a  different  form  and 
arrangement  of  the  breathing-organs. 

Fist,  n.  [A.S .fyst;  I).  vuist;  Ger.  faust,  allied  to  fugen, 
to  join,  unite,  and  probably  allied  to  Sansk.  mushti,  the 
fist.]  The  hand  fast  closed  or  clenched  ;  the  hand  with 
the  fingers  doubled  into  the  palm,  as  if  clenched  to 
strike  a  blow. 

“  She  ...  up  with  herjist  and  took  him  on  the  face." _ Sidney. 

— v.  a.  To  strike  or  pommel  with  the  fist. 

“  I  saw  him  fisting  her  most  unmercifully.” _ Pryden. 

Fis'tic,  a.  [See  Fist.]  Pertaining  to  boxing,  or  the 
art  of  self-defence;  pugilistic;  as, fistic  science.  (Used 
colloquially.) 

Fis'ticuflfs,  n.pl.  [Fist  and  cuff.]  Blows  or  a  combat 
with  the  fists  ;  a  boxing-match  ;  a  pugilistic  encounter. 

"My  invention  and  judgment  are  perpetually  at  fisticuffs."— Swift. 

Fis'tinut,  n.  Same  as  Pistachio,  q.  v. 

Fis'tuca,  n.  Among  the  Romans,  an  instrument  used 
for  ramming  down  pavements  and  threshing-floors  and 
the  foundations  of  buildings,  Sic.  (Called,  in  modern 
phraseology,  a  monkey.) 

Fistula,  (fist'yu-la,)  n.  [Probably  from  Gr.  physdo,  to 
blow,  to  puff,  from  physa,  a  pair  of  bellows, — phyd,  to 
bring  forth.]  A  shepherd’s  pipe  ;  a  water-pipe. 

(Zodl.)  The  intermediate  subquadrangular  pipe,  in 


insects,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  branches  of  the- 
anthia,  which  conveys  the  nectar  to  the  pharynx. 

(Surg.)  A  long  and  sinuous  ulcer,  having  a  narrow 
opening,  sometimes  leading  to  a  larger  cavity,  and  which 
has  no  disposition  to  heal.  The  most  common  form  of 
this  disease  is  the  fistula  in  ano,  the  sinus  extending 
into  the  cellular  substance  about  the  anus,  or  into  the 
rectum  itself.  It  is  the  result  of  abscesses  formed  in 
the  cellular  tissue  around  the  rectum,  and  which,  hav¬ 
ing  burst  or  been  opened,  are  prevented  from  heal¬ 
ing  by  the  action  and  irritation  of  the  sphincter  ani. 
They  are  divided  into  two  kinds  —  complete,  and  incom¬ 
plete  or  blind;  the  former  having  two  openings  or  out¬ 
lets,  the  one  externally,  the  other  into  the  rectum ;  the 
latter  having  only  one,  and  being  divided  into  blind  ex¬ 
ternal  and  blind  internal,  according  as  the  opening  is 
external  or  internal.  This  disease  is  commonly  attended 
with  intense  pain,  especially  when  passing  the  faeces, 
and  there  is  an  irregular  discharge  of  purulent  matter, 
which  is  sometimes  mixed  with  blood.  The  treatment 
consists  in  making  a  complete  division  with  the  knife 
of  the  whole  of  the  parts  between  the  fistula  and  the 
bowel,  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  kept  apart  by 
lint,  in  order  to  allow-  the  cavity  to  fill  up  by  granula¬ 
tion.  A  fistula  lacrymalis  is  a  disease  of  the  lacrymal 
sac,  caused  by  an  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  tears  along 
the  nasal  duct.  The  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  a 
watering  of  the  eye,  with  a  dryness  of  the  correspond¬ 
ing  nostril,  a  distention  of  the  lacrymal  sac,  and  a  dis¬ 
charge  of  muco-purulent  fluid  mixed  with  tears,  from: 
the  puncta  lacrymalia,  when  the  sac  is  compressed.  In 
the  earlier  stage  of  this  disease,  when  there  is  only  a 
distended  state  of  the  lacrymal  sac,  a  cure  may  be 
effected  by  the  application  of  leeches  and  fomentations 
to  the  eye,  with  the  use  of  astringent  ointment  to  the 
edges  of  the  lid.  In  the  more  advanced  stages,  however,, 
where  there  is  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  sacr 
or  where  a  fistulous  opening  has  been  formed  in  it,  by 
the  escape  of  purulent  matter,  an  operation  becomes 
necessary  for  its  removal.  This  is  effected  by  making 
an  incision  with  a  sharp-pointed  knife  into  the  lacrymal 
sac,  and  then  passing  a  probe  downwards  into  the  nasal 
duct,  after  which  a  silver  instrument  called  a  style  is 
inserted,  and  allowed  to  remain  until  the  inflammation 
which  produced  or  accompanied  the  abscess  has  sub¬ 
sided.  Salivary  fistula  is  a  fistulous  aperture  in  one  of 
the  salivary  ducts,  opening  externally,  and  through 
which  the  saliva  escapes.  It  is  generally  caused  by  a 
wound,  which,  if  recent,  may  be  cured  by  merely 
bringing  together  and  uniting  the  edges  of  the  wound: 
but  if  of  some  standing,  a  free  canal  ought  to  be  formed 
for  the  discharge  of  the  saliva  into  the  mouth.  In  fis¬ 
tula  inperinco,  which  is  almost  always  accompanied  With 
a  stricture  of  the  urinary  passage,  the  fluid  passing  out 
of  the  external  opening  of  the  sinus,  an  operation  is- 
necessary,  which  will  require  the  aid  of  a  competent  sur¬ 
geon.  Fistulas  generally  require  very  skilful  treatment, 
and  are  often  extremely  difficult  to  close;  and  though 
notin  themselves  dangerous,  they  are  not  unfrequently 
attended  with  fatal  results,  arising  out  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  depression,  which  they  occasion  by  the  long-con¬ 
tinued  wearing  pains,  and  the  drain  upon  the  system, 
in  consequence  of  the  protracted  discharge.  Fistula  in 
ano  is  often  observed  in  consumptive  patients. 

Flstlllar,  (fist'u-lar,)  a.  [Lat.  fistularis .]  Hollow, 
like  a  pipe  or  reed. 

Fistularia,  n.  [From  Lat.  fistula.]  (Zodl.)  A  family 
of  acanthopterygious  fishes,  of  which  the  genus  Centris- 
cus,  including  the  Trumpet-fish,  may  be  given  as  the 
type.  —  See  Centriscus. 

Fist  ii late,  v.  n.  [It.  fistolare.]  To  become  a  pipe  or 
fistula. 

Fist  il  l  i'dan,  n.  [Fom  Lat.  fistula.]  (Zodl.)  A  tribe 
of  animals,  class  Echinodermata,  comprehending  those 
which  have  an  elongated  cylindrical  tube-like  body. 

Fistu'Iiform,  a.  [Lat.  fistula,  and  forma,  form.]  Hav¬ 
ing  a  fistula  or  tube-like  form ;  pipe-shaped. 

Fist'iilose,  a.  Hollow,  like  a  reed. 

Fist'ulous,  a.  [Lat.  fistulosus.]  Having  the  nature- 
of  a  fistula ;  as,  a  fistulous  ulcer.  —  Reed-like ;  fistulose ; 
hollow,  like  a  pipe. 

Fit,  n.  [Probably  from  It.fitta,  a  pricking  and  intermit¬ 
tent  pain,  from  L.  Lat.  ficta,  a  sharp  prickling  pain,  from 
Lat.  figo,  fixum  or  fictum ,  to  fix,  fasten,  drive  in.  See 
Fix.]  The  invasion,  increase,  or  paroxysm  of  a  disease; 
a  sudden  and  violent  attack  of  disorder,  in  which  the 
body  is  often  convulsed,  and  sometimes  senseless  ;  a  con¬ 
vulsion;  as,  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  a  fit  of  ague,  Ac. 

11  And  when  the^?£  was  on  him,  I  did  mark 
How  he  did  shake.”  —  Shaks. 

— Any  short  return  after  intermission;  a  turn;  a  period, 
or  interval;  a  temporary  affection;  a  transient  attack 
or  paroxysm  ;  as,  a  fit  of  melancholy,  a  fit  of  the  blues, 
a  fit  of  mischievousness. 

“  A  short  vicissitude,  and  fit  of  poverty.”  —  Pryden. 

—A  passing  humor  or  disorder ;  an  impulsive,  unrestrained, 
or  irregular  action. 

‘‘Your  husband  .  .  .  best  knows  the  fits  o’  th’  season."  —  Shaks. 

—A  sudden  effusion  or  emission  ;  as,  “  a  fit  of  flame.” 

Coleridge. 

(Lit.)  A  canto  of  a  poem.  See  Fytte. 

By  fits  and  starts.  Impulsively;  irregularly ;  without 
continuous  action ;  with  intervals  of  motion  and  quies¬ 
cent. 

‘‘’T  was  sad  by  fits,  by  starts  'twas  wild.”  —  Collins. 

FU,  a. _[Fr.  fait ;  0.  Fr.  fat'd,  from  fa  ire.  to  do,  to  make,’ 
Lat.  facere, factum,  to  make;  Qoth.fetjan,  to  arrange.) 
Made  so  as  to  suit  a  particular  purpose  or  thing;  adapt¬ 
ed  ,  suitable;  qualified ;  competent;  convenient’  meet* 
worthy ;  as,  what  is  he  fit  for? 

“  The  fittest  help  just  fortune  could  afford."  ^  Cowley. 
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— Becoming;  suited  to  the  nature  and  property  of  things  ;| 
proper ;  appropriate ;  congruous ;  apt ;  qualified ;  com¬ 
petent;  adequate;  as,  a  fit  companion. 

' ‘  It  is  fit  for  a  man  to  know  his  own  abilities  and  weaknesses.” 

Boyle. 

Fit,  v.  a.  To  make  fit  or  suitable;  to  adapt;  to  accommo¬ 
date,  as  a  person  with  any  thing ;  to  prepare ;  to  put  in 
order  for ;  to  qualify ;  as,  she  is  fitted  to  please. 

“  The  time  is  fitted  for  the  duty."  —  Burke. 

~-To  bring  into  a  certain  form;  to  adjust;  to  adapt  to  a 
model,  or  after  a  fashion ;  to  shape;  to  make  exact  or 
symmetrical;  as,  to  fit  an  engine,  to  fit  a  coat  to  the 
body.  —  To  furnish  or  supply  with  something  fit  or  suit¬ 
able,  or  that  is  properly  fashioned  for  use. 

“  No  milliner  can  so  fit  his  customers  with  gloves.”  —  Shake. 

— To  be  adapted  or  suitable  to ;  to  satisfy  the  required  aim 
or  end  ;  to  be  rightly  shaped,  and  correspondingly  ad¬ 
justed  to  ;  as,  a  well  -fitting  coat. 

To  Jit  out.  To  furnish;  to  equip;  to  supply  with  ne¬ 
cessaries,  stores,  &c. ;  as,  to  Jit  out  a  ship,  to  Jit  out  an 
expedition,  &c. 

To  Jit  up.  To  furnish  with  everything  needful;  to 
make  proper  for  the  use  or  reception  of  any  one ;  as,  to 
fit  up  a  house. 

— v.  n.  To  be  proper  or  becoming. 

“  How  evil  fits  it  me  to  have  such  a  son.”  —  Sidney. 

— To  be  adapted  or  suitable;  to  be  suited  or  adjusted  to 
the  necessary  or  desired  form ;  as,  her  gloves  fit  well. 

Fit,  n.  The  close  and  easy  fitting  of  an  article  of  dress  ; 
adjustment  of  dress  to  the  body;  as,  his  clothes  are  a 
good  fit. 

{Mach.)  The  coincident  adaptation  of  connecting  parts. 

Fitch.  n.  [It.  veccia  ;  Lat.  vicia.J  A  chick-pea.  —  [A  con¬ 
tracted  form  of  fitchet .]  The  fur  or  skin  of  the  pole-cat. 

Fitch,  John,  an  American  inventor  and  mechanic,  the 
pioneer  in  steam-navigation,  b.  in  Windsor,  Conn.,  Jan. 
21,  1743.  He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  in  good  circum¬ 
stances,  and  received  as  liberal  an  education  as  the 
schools  of  the  district  would  afford.  The  bent  of  his 
mind,  from  the  earliest  age,  was  towards  mechanics.  In 
his  youth  he  had  some  inclination  for  the  sea,  of  which 
a  few  voyages  effectually  cured  him,  and  he  then  gave 
himself  up  to  the  business  of  clock-making.  He  ex¬ 
changed  this  for  the  trade  of  a  brass-founder.  He  was 
a  silversmith  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  when  the  British  army 
entered  that  town  in  1776.  He  was  convicted  of  repair¬ 
ing  American  arms;  his  shop  was  therefore  destroyed. 
He  joined  the  army,  and  was  with  Washington  at  Val¬ 
ley  Forge.  From  this  district  he  set  off  for  Kentucky 
in  1780,  having  been  appointed  deputy-surveyor.  He 
returned  to  Philadelphia  in  the  following  year,  and  on 
his  journey  back  was  made  a  prisoner  by  the  Indians. 
Redeemed  from  captivity  through  the  exertions  of  a 
British  officer,  he  assumed  the  duties  of  his  situation, 
and  while  sailing  on  the  great  Western  waters,  he  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  that  boats  might  be  propelled  through 
the  water,  and  carriages  on  land,  by  force  of  steam.  In 
August,  1785,  having  prepared  a  plan  and  model  of  a 
steamboat  driven  by  paddles,  he  presented  the  subject 
to  Congress,  and  asked  for  aid  to  complete  his  experi¬ 
ments;  but  the  application  was  rejected.  A  controversy 
arose  betweeu  F.  and  Rumsey,  who  had  also  made  pub¬ 
lic  a  plan  for  steam-navigation,  and  ultimately,  in  the 
course  of  the  years  1786  and  1787,  F.  obtained  Acts  of  the 
state  legislatures  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Del¬ 
aware,  securing  to  him  the  exclusive  privilege  of  pro¬ 
pelling  vessels  by  steam  for  14  years ;  while  a  similar 
privilege  was  conferred  on  Rumsey  in  Virginia,  Mary¬ 
land,  and  New  York.  In  1786,  F.  succeeded  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  steamboat  company.  He  substituted  for  pad¬ 
dle-wheels,  vertical  oars  worked  by  means  of  cranks, 
and  with  these  he  fitted  a  small  skiff,  which  was  pro¬ 
pelled  by  them ;  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  in  this  case 
a  steam-engine  was  used  to  move  the  propellers.  His 
first  practical  trial  of  his  invention  took  place  in  Aug., 
1787  ;  this  was  followed  by  a  second  trial  in  July,  1788, 
with  a  vessel  which  plied  for  hire  during  the  summer 
of  1790.  A  new  steamboat  of  a  larger  size  was  now  be¬ 
gun  ;  but  as  the  undertaking  failed  to  produce  a  profit, 
it  was  abandoned,  and  the  vessel  and  machinery  sold  in 
1795.  F.  afterwards  visited  Europe,  but  met  with  no 
encouragement ;  and  having  returned  to  Kentucky,  d. 
in  1798.  A  life  of  F.  was  published  in  1857.  His  inven¬ 
tions  are  described  in  Woodcroft’s  History  of  Steam  Na¬ 
vigation,  and  in  the  Abridgments  of  Specifications  relat¬ 
ing  to  Marine.  Propulsion. 

Fitch'blirgh,  in  Massachusetts,  a  city,  one  of  the  caps, 
of  Worcester  co.,  on  a  branch  of  the  Nashua  river,  about 
50  miles  N.W.  of  Boston.  Mauttf.  Fire-engines,  mar 
chinery,  edge-tools,  &c.  Pop.  (1895)  26,409. 

Fitch  burs'll,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Ingham  co. 

Fitchburg; li,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Dane  county,  about  10  miles  S.  of  Madi¬ 
son. 

Fitched,  {ficht,)  a.  {Her.)  Pointed;  made  sharp  to  a 
point. 

Fitch'et,  Fitchew,  ( fich'ujn .  [Fr .fissau,  from  Lat. 
fceteo,  foetere,  to  stink.]  A  pole-cat;  a  foumart. 

“  ’Tis  such  another  fitchew  !  marry,  a  perfumed  one.”—  Shake. 

Fitch'port,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Garrard  co.,  abt. 
45  m.  S.  of  Frankfort. 

Fitch'ville,  ill  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  twp.  of  Huron 
co.,  abt.  90  m.  N.  bv  E.  of  Columbus. 

Fit'ful,  a.  Full  of  fits  or  changes;  varied  by  sudden 
impulses. 

“  After  life’s  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well.”  —  Shales. 

Fit'fully,  adv.  By  fits;  at  intervals;  in  a  fitful  manner. 

Fit'I.V,  ado.  Suitably;  properly;  with  propriety ;  com- 
modiously ;  conveniently,  as,  his  speech  was  fitly  to  the 
point. 


Fit'ness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  fit;  suitableness;  ] 
adaptedness;  adaptation;  propriety;  expediency;  meet- 
ness;  justness;  reasonableness;  preparation;  qualifica-  ] 
tion ;  convenience ;  as,  the  fitness  of  certain  means  to  ] 
obtain  an  end. 

41  ’Tis  a  needful  fitness  that  we  adjourn  this  court.”  —  Shake. 

Fit  ter.  ii.  He  or  that  which  fits,  or  confers  fitness.  j 
{Coin.)  In  England,  a  broker  who  conducts  the  sales  j 
between  a  coal-owner  and  a  shipper  of  coals. 

(Mach.)  One  who  fits  or  adjusts  the  different  parts  of  j 
machinery  together;  as,  an  engine-jitter. 

Fit'ter,  n.  [It.  fiitta.\  A  little  piece;  a  shred;  a  tatter;  j 
as,  to  cut  into  fitters,  (r.) 

Fit  ting-,  n.  (Generally  in  the  plural.)  The  necessary 
appointments,  fixtures,  appliances,  Ac.,  used  in  fitting  j 
up  any  place  or  thing;  as,  gas-Jittings,  the Jittings  of  a  , 
ball-room. 

Fit'ting;,  p.  a.  Fit  or  appropriate;  suitable. 

Fit'ting’ly,  adv.  Suitably;  properly. 

Fit'tingiiess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  fitting.  ‘ 

Fit  tiug-oiit.  Fitting-u  |>,  n.  Equipment;  fur- 
nishingof  necessaries;  as,  the  fitting-out  of  a  ship, fitting- 
up  of  a  house,  &c.  j 

Fit  -wood.  n.  (Bot.)  Eryngium  feetidum,  a  plant  so 
called  in  allusion  to  its  anti-hysterical  properties. 

FI  tx.,  {fits,)  n.  [N.  Vv.  fiz,Jiuz  ;  Fr  .fils,  son,  from  Lat. 
filius.]  A  son.  —  It  is  prefixed  to  proper  names,  like  the  ] 
Scotch  Mac,  the  Irish  0,and  the  Oriental  Ben,  to  signify 
descent;  as  in  the  names  Fitzwilliam,  Fitzwalter,  Fitz- 
lierbert,  i.  e.,  son  of  William,  son  of  Walter,  &c.  In 
England,  the  term  is  applied  in  a  similar  sense  to 
illegitimate  scions  of  the  blood-royal;  as,  Fitzroy  (son 
of  the  king);  FYtsclarence ;  Fitzgeorga,  &c. 

Fitzg'er'ald,  Lord  Edward,  an  Irish  patriot,  b.  near 
Dublin,  1763,  was  a  son  of  the  first  duke  of  Leinster. 
He  distinguished  himself  for  intrepidity  as  aide-de-camp  - 
to  LordRawdonin  the  latter  part  of  the  American  revolu¬ 
tionary  war,  and  was  severely  wounded  in  the  battle  of 
Eutaw  Springs.  When  the  French  revolution  broke  out, 
he  supported  its  principles,  and  in  1793  hastened  to  Paris. 
Here  he  married  Pamela,  the  daughter,  it  is  said,  of  Louis 
Philippe  Joseph,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  Madame  de 
Genlis.  On  his  return  to  Ireland,  Fitzgerald  was  desirous 
of  effecting  a  separation  of  that  country  from  England, 
and  induced  the  French  Directory  to  furnish  him  with  a 
fleet  and  troops.  A  landing  was  attempted  on  several  oc¬ 
casions,  but  without  success,  owing  to  the  vigilance  of  the  . 
English  channel  fleet;  and  Fitzgerald  was  seized,  tried, 
and  condemned  to  death.  D.  of  his  wounds  before  the 
time  fixed  for  his  execution,  1798.  His  wife,  distinguish¬ 
ed  for  her  wit  and  beauty,  had  been  educated  with  the 
daughters  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  by  Madame  de  Genlis,  ; 
and  married  a  second  time,  Mr.  Pitcairn,  the  American  ] 
consul  at  Hamburg,  from  whom,  however,  she  separated 
soon  afterwards. 

I’iiz  Henry,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-villarge  of  West-  . 
moreland  co.,  abt.  37  m.  S.S.E.  of  Pittsburg. 

Fitz'li ugli  Sound,  a  strait  of  British  N.  America, 
Lat.  51°  33'  N.,  Lon.  128°  10'  W.  It  separates  Calverts  . 
Island  from  the  mainland. 

Fitz'roy  Harbor,  a  village  of  Upper  Canada, co.  of 
Carleton,  abt.  32  m.  E.  of  By  town. 

Fitz'watertowil,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  . 
Montgomery  co. 

Fitzwil'liani,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Cheshire  co.,  abt.  60  m.  S.W.  of  Concord ; 
pop.  of  township  abt.  1,350. 

Fit zwil'I iaiu  Depot .  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post- 
office  of  Cheshire  co. 

Finnie,  ( fe-Oo'ma ,)  a  seaport-town  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  on  the  Gulf  of  Quarnero,  at  the  N.E.  extremity 
of  the  Adriatic  Sea;  Lat.  45°  19'  39”  N.,  Lon.  14° 26' 45" 
E.  F.  is  one  of  the  chief  towns  and  the  seat  of  govt, 
of  the  Littorale,  and  is  the  trading  outlet  of  Hungary 
with  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  and  is 
situate  38  m.  S.W.  of  Trieste.  Manuf.  Linen,  coarse 
cloths,  leather,  sugar,  and  refined  petroleum.  P.  25,000. 

Five,  n.  [A.S .fif;  D.  vyf;  Ger.  funf;  0.  Ger .  finf; 
Goth  .Jimf;  Lat .  quinque.]  The  half  of  ten;  the  twen¬ 
tieth  of  one  hundred ;  a  number  greater  than  four,  and 
less  than  six  ;  the  sum  of  four  and  one. 

11  (They)  wished  him  five  fathom  under  the  Rialto."  —  Byron. 

— A  symbolic  representation  of  such  number;  as  5,  or  Y. 

— a.  Four  and  oiie  added. 

Five  Cor'ners,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Cayuga 
co.,  abt.  20  m.  S.  of  Auburn. 

Five'- II nger,  n.  {Bot.)  Potintilla  reptans,  a  species  of 
cinquefoil. 

Five'fold,  a.  In  fives:  consistingof  five  in' one;  five 
times  repeated ;  quintuple. 

Five  Forks,  a  locality  in  Virginia,  near  Dinwiddie 
Court-House.  Here,  on  April  1,  1865,  a  severe  engage¬ 
ment  was  fought  between  the  National  troops  and  the 
Confederates,  the  former  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
Sheridan,  and  the  latter  under  that  of  Gen.  Lee.  After 
several  hours’  heavy  fighting,  the  Confederates  retreated 
with  a  loss  of  a  large  number  of  killed  and  wounded,  5,000 
prisoners,  and  several  guns.  The  National  loss  was  abt.1 
1,000  men,  including  Gen.  Winthrop,  who  was  killed. 

Five  Iliim'mooks  Point,  a  promontory  of  Lower 
California,  Lat.  30°  24'  N.,  Lon.  115°  40'  IV. 

Five  Hundred,  (Councilof  the.)  {Fi-ench  Hist.)  The 
National  Convention  in  1795  vested  the  legislative  power 
in  two  councils,  that  of  the  Ancients,  and  that  of  the 
Five  Hundred.  To  the  latter  was  intrusted  the  sole  right 
of  originating  laws.  Its  sittings  were  transferred  to  St. 
Cloud,  Nov.  9,  1799.  This  council  was  dissolved  by  Na¬ 
poleon  Bonaparte,  Nov.  10,  1799. 


Five  Island*  Har  bor,  a  bay  on  the  W.  coast  of 

Antigua,  W.  Indies. 

Five  -leaf,  v.  Cinquefoil ;  five-finger. 

Five  Hen's  .Sound,  an  arm  of  Frobisher’s  Strait,  in 
British  N.  America. 

Five  Mile,  in  Alabama,  a  post-office  of  Halo  co. 

Five  Mile,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Brown  co. 

Five  Mile,  in  Texas,  a  post-office  of  Dallas  co. 

Five  Mile  Creek,  in  New  York,  enters  the  Conhocton 
river  from  Steuben  co. 

Five  Mile  Creek,  in  South  Carolina,  enters  the 
Catawba  river  from  Lancaster  co. 

Five  Points,  The.  {Eccl.)  The  five  principal  points 
of  controversy  between  the  Calvinists  and  Armiuians. 
See  Calvinist. 

Fi  vePoints,  in  Alabama,  a  post-office  of  Chambers  co. 
Fives,  n.  [L.  Ger.  rivel;  Fr.  avives.]  {Farriery .)  See 
Vives. 

44  His  horse,  past  cure  of  the  fives."  —  Shake. 

Fives,  n.pl.  {Games.)  A  kind  of  ball-play  resembling 
tennis,  in  which  three  fives,  or  fifteen,  are  counted  to 
the  game. 

Fi  ves'-eonrt,  n.  A  building  in  which  fives  are  played. 
Fix,  n.  A  predicament ;  a  dilemma ;  a  state  of  embar¬ 
rassment;  a  position  of  doubt  or  difficulty. 

44  He  is  in  an  almighty  fix.”  —  De  Quincey. 

Fix,  v.  a.  [Fr.  fixer ;  Lat.  figere,  fixus  ;  allied  to  Gr. 
pegnumi,  to  make  fast ;  Sansk.  pac,  to  tie.]  To  make 
fast,  firm,  stable,  or  solid;  to  establish;  to  settle;  to  de¬ 
termine;  to  define;  to  appoint;  to  set;  to  institute. — 
To  establish  immovably;  to  set,  settle, or  direct  steadily 
or  intently;  to  deprive  of  volatility;  to  withhold  from 
motion;  as,  to  fix  one’s  attention  upon  anything. 

41  Fix'd  like  a  plant  on  his  peculiar  spot.”  —  Pope. 

— To  transfix  ;  to  pierce. 

44  A  bow  of  steel  shall  fix  bis  trembling  thighs.”  —  Sandys. 

— To  arrange,  or  put  in  order;  to  adjust;  to  settle;  to 
manage;  to  set  to  rights  ;  to  place  in  a  suitable  manner 
or  condition  ;  as,  to  fix  one’s  dress,  to  fix  any  matter  of 
work  or  business.  (This  definition  is  not  according  to 
English  usage,  and  is  purely  an  Americanism.) 

— ii.  n.  To  rest;  to  settle  or  remain  permanently :  to  cease 
from  wandering;  as,  h v  fixed  his  abode  in  the  U.  States. 
44  Resolved  to  fix  forever  here.”  —  Waller. 

— To  become  firm,  so  as  to  resist  volatilizing  action;  to 
cease  to  flow  ;  to  become  fluid  ;  to  congeal ;  to  become 
concrete,  hard,  and  malleable,  as  a  metallic  body. 

To  fix  on,  to  determine  on  ;  to  conclude  to  settle  the 
resolution  on;  as,  we  fixed  on  him  as  the  umpire. 
Fix'able,  a.  That  may  be  fixed. 

Fixation,  {fiks-a'shun,)  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  fixing.  —  State 
of  being  fixed;  stability  ;  firmness;  steadiness ;  state  of 
being  established;  as,  44 fixation  in  matters  of  religion.” 

King  Charles  1. 

— Act  or  process  of  changing  from  fluidity  to  firmness. 

44  Salt  dissolved  upon  a  fixation  returns  to  its  affected  tubes.44 

Glanville. 

— State  of  a  body  which  resists  evaporation  or  volatiliza¬ 
tion  by  heat,  as  certain  metals. 

14  They  need  rather  a  degree  of  fixation  than  any  condensation.” 

Bacon. 

— Act  of  forming  chemical  union  with  a  solid  body  or  sub¬ 
stance; —  applied  to  gaseous  elements. 

Fix'ative.  n.  A  mordant;  that  which  tends  or  serves 
to  fix  colors. 

Fixed,  {fikst,)  p.  a.  Settled;  established;  firm;  fast; 
stable;  intently  directed ;  directed  or  destitute  of  vola¬ 
tility  ;  as,  a.  fixed  color. 

Fixed  air.  {Chem.)  The  old  name  for  carbonic  acid, 
from  its  existence  in  a  fixed  state  in  limestone. 

Fixed  ammunition.  {Mil.)  See  Cartridge. 

Fixed  bodies.  {Chem.)  A  term  applied  to  substances 
that  remain  fixed  or  are  not  volatilized  at  a  moderately 
high  temperature. 

Fix  <‘<1  ly.  adv.  Firmly ;  in  a  settled  or  established 
manner  ;  steadfastly;  as,  to  look  fixedly  at  any  person. 
Fix'edness.  n.  A  state  of  being  fixed;  firmness ;  sta¬ 
bility  ;  steadfastness. 

44 Kfixednessiu  religion  will  not  give  any  conscience  leave  to  con- 
sent  to  innovations." — King  Charles  J. 

— Solidity;  firm  coherence  of  parts.  —  State  of  a  body 
which  resists  evaporation  or  volatilization  by  heat ;  as, 
44  the  fixedness  of  cold.”  —  Locke. 

Fixed  Oils,  n.pl.  {Chem.)  The  common  greasy  oils 
are  so  called  from  the  high  temperature  they  sustain  be¬ 
fore  decomposing  and  giving  off  vapor.  —  See  Fat. 
Fixed  Star.  ( Aslron .)  The  common  name  for  anyone 
of  the  stars  in  the  heavens,  with  the  exception  of  the 
planets.  They  are  so  called  because  they  appear  to  us 
to  be  stationary  in  the  broad  field  of  the  heavens,  having 
no  apparent  motion,  and  always  preserving  the  same 
relative  position  with  regard  to  each  other.  They  are 
supposed  to  be  the  centres  or  suns  of  the  systems  simi¬ 
lar  to  our  own.  Sirius,  the  dog-star,  in  the  constellation 
Canis  Major,  which  is  the  brightest  of  all  the  stars,  is 
one  of  the  stars  nearest  the  earth,  but  is  nearly  three 
times  as  far  off  as  a  Centauri,  whose  distance  is  com- 
1  puted  to  be  not  less  than  nineteen  millions  of  millions 
of  miles.  The  fixed  stars  have  been  grouped  into  sepa¬ 
rate  clusters,  called  constellations,  and  divided  into  six 
classes  according  to  their  respective  apparent  magni¬ 
tudes  ;  the  largest  and  brightest  being  called  stars  of  the 
first  magnitude,  those  that  are  next  in  size  and  lustre 
stars  of  the  second  magnitude,  and  so  on.  Stars  of  the 
sixth  magnitude  are  the  smallest  that  are  visible  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  a  telescope. 

Fix'iiig4,  n.  (Usually  in  the  pi.)  That  which  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  fixed,  settled,  or  arranged  ;  also  the  acces- 
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eories  to  anything,  as  embellishments,  trimmings,  &c.  ;i 
as,  chicken-fixings.  (U.  S.  Vulgar.) 

(Phot.)  The  cleansing  of  photographs  from  the  sensi¬ 
tive  layer  not  acted  on  by  the  light.  The  principal  fix¬ 
ing  agents  are  hyposulphate  of  soda,  which  may  be  used 
either  for  glass  or  paper  pictures,  and  cyanide  of  potas¬ 
sium,  which  can  only  be  used  for  the  former. 

Fixity,  n.  [Fr.  fixite..]  Coherence  of  parts  ;  fixedness ; 
that  property  of  bodies  by  which  they  resist  dissipation 
by  heat. 

Fixture,  ( fikst'yur ,)  n.  That  which  is  fixed,  or  made 
fast;  that  which  is  permanently  attached  to  something 
as  an  appendage;  as,  the  fixtures  of  a  shop. 

— Fixedness ;  fixity ;  as,  “  the  firm  fixture  of  thy  foot.” 

Shales. 

(Law.)  F.  are  things  annexed  to  houses  or  lands,  which 
become,  immediately  on  annexation,  part  of  the  realty 
itself,  and  are  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  apply  to 
heritable  property.  The  question  as  to  what  are  or 
what  are  not  fixtures  is  of  some  importance,  as  deter¬ 
mining  the  rights  of  landlord  and  tenant,  heirs  and 
executors,  &c.  Fixtures  in  general  are  personal  chat¬ 
tels  let  into  the  earth,  or  cemented  or  otherwise  fixed 
to  some  erection  previously  attached  to  the  ground,  and 
are  thus  legally  immovable.  If  they  be  entirely  clear 
of  the  soil,  they  are  not  fixtures,  and  may  be  carried  off 
at  pleasure.  Hence  a  tenant  may  construct  erections — 
even  barns,  sheds,  and  the  like  —  upon  blocks,  rollers, 
pillars,  or  plates,  so  that  they  shall  not  be  deemed  fix¬ 
tures,  but  remain  movable  chattels.  The  general  rule 
is,  that  whenever  a  tenant  has  affixed  anything  to  the 
premises  during  bis  term,  he  cannot  again  sever  it  with¬ 
out  the  landlord’s  consent.  To  this  rule,  however, 
various  exceptions  have  been  made  in  favor  of  what  are 
termed  trade  fixtures.  A  tenant  may  safely  remove 
such  things  as  he  has  fixed  to  the  freehold  for  purposes 
of  trade  or  manufacture,  provided  the  removal  cause  no 
material  injury  to  the  estate.  Another  exception  to  the 
general  rule  is  in  favor  of  such  fixtures  as  are  put  up 
for  ornament  or  domestic  use,  as  hangings,  stoves,  &c. ; 
but  not  such  as  have  become  part  of  the  tenement,  and 
constitute  permanent  improvements.  The  distinction, 
however,  is  often  very  nice,  and  it  is  difficult  to  define 
it  in  general  terms. 

Fiz'gig,  n.  (Naut.)  See  Fishgig. —  (Pyrotech.)  Afire- 
work,  so  called  from  its  fizzing  noise  when  exploded. 

Fizz,  n.  A  hissing,  sibilant  sound  ;  as,  the  fizz  of  effer¬ 
vescing  champagne. 

Fizz,  Fizzle,  (flz'zl,)  v.  n.  [From  the  sound  ]  To  make 
a  hissing  sound  ;  to  sibilate;  as,  the  fizzing  of  a  Seidlitz 
draught. 

- — To  make  a  mess  of  anything  ;  to  bungle;  to  fail  in  any 
performance. 

To  fizzle  out,  to  burn  with  a  splattering  sound,  and 
then  go  out  suddenly,  like  damp  gunpowder ; —hence, 
by  implication,  to  make  a  bold  beginning  ending  in 
complete  failure. 

Fiz'zle,  n.  An  abortive  effort;  a  failure;  a  collapse;  as, 
tlie  entire  thing  ended  in  a  fizzle. 

Flab'bily,  adr.  In  a  flabby,  placid  manner. 

Flab'biness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  flabby; 
fiaccidity. 

Flab'by,  a.  [From  .flap,  and  allied  to  flaccid ;  "N.llib, 
flaccid,  soft,  limber,  pliant.]  Soft ;  yielding  to  the  touch ; 
easily  bent;  easily  shaking;  hanging  loose  by  its  own 
weight;  flaccid;  as,  flabby  flesh. 

Flabel'late, a.  [Lat .flabellatus.]  (Sot.)  Flabelliform. 

Flabella'lion.  n.  (Surg.)  The  act  of  fanning,  or 
cooling  by  use  of  the  fan. 

Flabel'liforin,  n.  [L:\t.flabelCum,  and  forma,  form.] 
(Bot.)  Fan-shaped;  flabellate. 

Fla'bile,  a.  [Lut._/f«iu7is.]  Liable  to  be  blown  about 
by  the  wind. 

Flaccid,  (flak' sid,)  a.  [Lat .  fiaccidus—flaccus,  flabby.] 
Flabby;  soft  and  weak;  limber;  lax;  hanging  down  by 
its  own  weight ;  yielding  to  pressure ;  as  .flaccid  muscles. 

Flaccid'ity,  n.  [Fr .flaccidite.]  Want  of  firmness; 
flaccidness. 

Flac'cidly.  adv.  In  a  weak,  lax,  or  limber  manner. 

Flac'cidness,  n.  Laxity;  limberness;  want  of  tension 
or  firmness;  lack  of  stiffness;  fiaccidity. 

Flac'cus,  Caius  Valerius,  a  Roman  poet  of  the  1st 
century,  who  lived  at  Padua,  and  died  young.  He  wrote 
an  epic  poem,  entitled  Argonautica,  of  which  seven 
books,  and  part  of  the  eighth,  were  completed.  In  sub¬ 
ject  and  in  plan  this  poem  is  an  imitation  of  the  work 
of  Apollonius  Rhodius. 

Flacli'ei*,  v.  n.  To  flutter,  as  a  bird.  (Loc.  Eng.) 

Flack'et,  n.  [A.  S.flaxe,  a  flask;  Ger .flasche,  a  bottle.] 
A  bottle  made  in  the  shape  of  a  barrel. 

Flack 'ic,  n.  A  truss  made  of  straw  to  protect  the  back 
of  a  pack-animal  from  the  creel  or  hamper  which  he 
carries. 

Flack'ville.  in  New  York,  a  P.  0.  of  St.  Lawrence  co. 

Flad'strand,  in  Denmark.  See  Fredeiukshavn. 

Flag,  v.n.  [Ger.  flacken,  to  become  slow  or  languid; 
Sp.flaquear,  to  droop ;  Lat .fiaccere,  from  flaccus,  flabby. 
Cf.  W.  llacan,  to  slacken.]  To  hang  loose,  without  stiff¬ 
ness  or  tension  ;  as,  the  sails  flag.  —  To  grow  feeble  ;  to 
lose  vigor ;  to  droop  ;  to  decline ;  to  languish  ;  as,  “  his 
wits  flag.” 

Flag1,  v. a.  To  let  fall  into  feebleness;  to  suffer  to  droop; 
to  enervate ,  as,  “  nothing  so  flags  the  spirits.”  Echard. 

■ — To  lay  with  broad  stones.  See  Flag,  n. 

Flag;,  n.  [Icel .  flagan;  W.fflag  ;  A.  S.fleogan,  to  fly, 
because  it  is  moved  by  any  wind.]  (Bot)  See  Iris. 

Flag;,  n.  [W.  llec,  that  which  lies  flat;  Icel.  flake,  any¬ 
thing  level  or  flat.]  A  broad,  flat  stone  used  for  making 
city  pavements. 

—A  pavement  of  broad,  flat  stones 

«-A  turf  cut  for  burning. 


Flag,  n.  [D.  vlag,  Dan.  flag;  the  root  is  found  in  A.  S. 
fleogan,  Ger.  flieyen,  to  float  in  the  air  ]  The  name  of 
a  piece  of  some  kind  of  material  of  such  texture  that, 
when  attached  by  its  edge  to  a  pole  or  halyard,  will 
float  in  the  air ;  used  to  denote  some  fact,  want,  or  senti¬ 
ment.  From  earliest  times  standards,  or  banners,  of 
various  kinds  were  used  as  symbols  of  the  common 
sentiment,  especially  for  military  purposes ;  but  they 
were  mostly  of  rigid  material,  and  represented  human 
faces,  sacred  animals  and  other  significant  objects,  Ex¬ 
cept  perhaps  in  China,  it  was  not  until  the  Middle  Ages 
that  drapery  came  to  be  generally  used  as  the  material 
for  military  and  other  ensigns.  In  modern  times  dif¬ 
ferent  cloths — especially  bunting — silk,  &c„  are  em¬ 
ployed  for  flags  according  to  the  uses  to  which  they  are 
to  be  put  and  the  expense  admissible;  they  are  of 
various  shapes  and  colors,  and  either  plain  or  marked 
with  significant  emblems.  A  device  in  a  F.,  emblematic 
of  union,  occupying  generally  the  upper  inner  corner,  is 
called  the  union ;  the  rectangular  part  containing  the 
union  is  called  the  canton;  the  rest  of  the  F.  being  de¬ 
nominated  the  fly.  ,  The  canton,  with  the  union  used 
by  itself  without  the  fly,  is  called  the  jack,  or  the  union 
jack.  A  square  F.  with  a  triangular  piece  cut  out  of 
the  end  farthest  from  the  halyard,  with  the  point 
toward  the  center,  is  called  a  cornet ;  a  short  triangular 
F.,  a  burgee;  a  longer  F.  of  the  same  shape,  a  signal 
pennant;  and  a  very  long  narrow  F.,  resembling  a  strip 
of  ribbon  tapering  to  a  point,  is  called  a  pennant.  A 
white  F.  is  recognized  among  all  nations  as  a  token  of 
peace;  in  battle  it  is  called  a  F.  of  trace,  and  when  dis¬ 
played  or  carried  toward  an  enemy’s  line  betokens  a 
desire  for  a  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities  or  a  con¬ 
ference;  a  black  F.  is  the  emblem  of  piracy,  of  no 
quarter,  or  of  death.  A  red  F.  is  associated  with  blood 
or  danger ;  it  was  formerly  used  as  a  challenge  for  battle, 
and  is  the  recognized  symbol  of  extreme  revolutionary 
ideas,  and  the  standard  of  the  advocates  of  violence  and 
anarchism;  a  yellow  F.  indicates  sickness  of  a  danger 
ous  character,  requiring  quarantine;  a  blue  flag  with  a 
white  square  is  called  the  bhte-peter,  and  is  hoisted, 
when  a  vessel  is  about  to  sail,  as  a  signal  of  departure. 
A  F.  at  half-mast  is  a  sign  of  mourning;  when  hoisted 
upside  down,  or  “  union  down,”  it  is  a  signal  of  distress. 
Lowering  the  F.  and  immediately  hoisting  it  again  is 
called  “  dipping  the  F.”  and  is  the  form  for  a  salute  or 
a  manifestation  of  courtesy.  But  the  special  and  pre¬ 
dominating  object  of  a  F.  is  to  indicate  nationality. 
Every  nation  has  its  own  standard,  bearing  some  device 
of  historical  significance  and  appealing  to  patriotic 
pride.  Such  a  F.  is  often  called  an  ensign.  A  reference 
to  the  accompanying  plate  will  show  the  flags  of  the 
principal  nations  of  the  world.— The  history  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  the  national  F.  of  the  United  States,  shows 
a  gradual  development.  As  early  as  1774  a  F.  with  13 
stripes  is  said  to  have  been  used  by  Capt.  Markoe,  of 
the  Philadelphia  Light  Horse.  In  the  latter  part  of 
1775,  Dr.  Franklin  and  Messrs.  Lynch  and  Harrison 
were  a  committee  to  consider  the  subject  of  a  national 
F.  They  recommended  a  F.  with  a  field  of  13  stripes, 
alternate  red  and  white,  emblematic  of  the  union  of 
the  13  colonies,  yet  retaining  the  canton  of  the  British 
F.  Such  a  F.,  made  by  a  Mrs.  Reid,  v'as  for  tlie  first 
time  hoisted  by  Washington,  Jan.  2, 1774,  over  his  camp 
at  Cambridge.  Several  other  devices  were  employed  in 
the  early  part  of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  one  being 
the  pine-tree  F..  used  in  New  England,  another  the 
rattlesnake  F.  One  of  the  latter  kind  contained  a 
representation  ot  a  rattlesnake  cut  into  13  pieces  with 
the  initial  of  a  colony  on  each,  and  the  words:  “Join 
or  die.”  The  established  national  ensign  was  that 
adopted  by  Congress,  June  14,  1777,  which  may  very 
properly  be  called  the  birthday  of  the  United  States  (or 
American)  F.  Congress  resolved  that  the  F.  should  con¬ 
tain  13  stripes  of  alternate  red  and  white — 7  red  and  6 
white — representing  the  13  original  colonies — with  a 
union  of  13  stars  in  a  canton  of  blue,  emblematic  of 
the  new  constellation  of  13  original  States.  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  Congress,  accompanied  by  Gen.  Washington, 
visited  the  upholstery  store  of  Mrs.  Betsey  Ross,  on 
Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  and  engaged  her  to  make  a 
model  flag,  Washington  himself  with  his  pencil  pro¬ 
ducing  a  rough  draft  for  her  to  follow.  This  was  the 
first  official  U.  S.  F.  On  the  13tli  of  Jan.,  1794,  Con- 
gross  ordered  that  after  May  1, 1795  (two  other  States — 
Vermont  and  Kentucky — having  been  admitted  into 
the  Union)  the  flag  should  have  15  stripes  and  15  stars; 
but  in  1818,  by  the  act  of  April  4,  Congress  reestablished 
the  original  design  .of  13  stripes  and  added  5  more 
stars,  for  as  many  States,  and  decreed  that  for  every 
State  thereafter  admitted  a  new  star  should  be  added  on 
the  4th  of  July  next  following  the  admission.  The 
official  garrison  F.  of  the  U.  S.  is  36  ft.  in  length  and 
20  ft.  in  width.  The  flags  other  than  the  national  en¬ 
sign,  of  various  shapes,  sizes  and  colors  used  in  the 
service,  can  be  clearly  understood  from  the  plate. — The 
national  ensign  of  Great  Britain,  the  union  jack,  is  a 
combination  of  the  separate  flags  of  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  The  red  cross  of  St.  George  was  combined 
with  the  cross  of  St.  Andrew,  a  white  saltire  on  a  blue 
field ;  and  later  the  cross  of  St.  Patrick,  a  red  saltire, 
was  joined  with  the  others.  The  royal  standard  of 
England,  which  was  hoisted  on  the  tower  of  London, 
Jan.  1, 1801,  floats  over  the  royal  residence,  and  is  dis¬ 
played  at  the  main  when  the  queen  or  a  member  of  the 
royal  family  is  on  shipboard.  But  the  flag  that  stirs 
the  popular  heart  of  Britain  is  the  “  meteor  flag  of 
England” — the  union  jack,  with  its  red,  white  and 
blue — a  flag  that  is  loved  like  the  similarly  colored 
“flag  ot  the  Union,”  the  “ 6tar-spangled  banner”  of  th« 
United  States. 


Flag'ellant,  n. ;  pi.  Flag'f.i.lants.  [It.  flag  ell  ante ; 
Fr.  flagellant,  from  Lat .  flagellar e,  to  whip,  flagellum,  a 
scourge  ]  (JJist.)  A  sect  of  religious  fanatics  that  sprang 
up  in  Italy  about  the  year  1260.  They  were  so  called 
from  the  flagellations  or  whippings  which  they  admin¬ 
istered  to  themselves,  the  leading  doctrine  of  their  creed 
being  that  by  mortifying  the  flesh  in  every  conceivable 
manner  they  propitiated  the  wrath  and  gained  the  favor 
of  the  Deity.  Sects,  or  bodies  of  persons  holding  this 
doctrine,  and  practising  whipping  and  other  mortifica¬ 
tions  of  the  flesh,  had  appeared  at  various  times  in  the 
earlier  history  of  the  Church ;  but  this  was  the  first  occa¬ 
sion  on  which  they  made  a  prominent  figure.  People 
were  no  longer  satisfied  to  perform  these  acts  in  private, 
but  took  to  practising  them  in  public,  by  way  of  greater 
humiliation.  They  formed  themselves  into  large  bands 
or  companies,  and  went  about  from  place  to  place,  carry¬ 
ing  banners  and  crosses,  singing  penitential  hymns,  and 
whipping  themselves  until  the  blood  flowed.  In  1261 
they  passed  into  Germany,  and  there  made  many  con¬ 
verts;  but  on  account  of  their  irregularities  and  dis¬ 
orderly  proceedings  a  general  outcry  was  raised  against 
them,  and  they  were  at  length  put  down.  The  second 
great  outbreak  of  this  mania  took  place  after  1349,  when 
that  terrible  scourge,  the  black  death,  had  swept  over 
Europe  and  carried  off  so  many  persons.  The  imagina¬ 
tions  of  the  people,  already  excited  by  the  pestilence, 
were  ready  to  seize  upon  this  superstition,  which  spread 
rapidly  through  Germany,  Switzerland.  Holland,  Swe¬ 
den,  and  even  England.  The  scenes  of  the  previous 
century  were  reenacted  with  even  greater  excesses  than 
before.  Men  and  women  indiscriminately  now  appeared 
in  public  half-naked,  and  underwent  these  self-inflicted 
scourgings.  They  held  that  flagellation  was  of  equal 
virtue  with  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper,  that  forgive¬ 
ness  of  sins  was  to  be  procured  by  it  without  the  blood 
of  Christ,  that  the  law  of  Christ  was  soon  to  be  abolished, 
and  that  a  new  law,  enjoining  a  baptism  of  blood,  to  be 
administered  by  whipping,  was  to  take  its  place.  They 
were  condemned  by  a  bull  of  Clement  VI.,  and  other 
severities  were  practised  against  them,  until  at  length 
they  disappeared.  Again,  in  the  year  1414,  a  new  troop  of 
these  fanatics  made  their  appearance  in  Germany,  under 
the  leadership  of  one  Conrad  Schmidt.  They  were  even 
more  wild  in  their  extravagances  than  their  predecessors, 
rejecting  all  forms  of  worship,  and  holding  that  faith 
and  flagellation  were  alone  necessary  to  salvation.  They 
were  everywhere  persecuted,  and  many  of  them  were 
burnt  as  heretics,  among  whom  was  their  leader  Schmidt; 
but  it  was  with  difficulty  that  their  system  was  at  length 
suppressed. 

Flagellate,  v.  a.  [L:\t.flageIlo,  fla  gel  lotus — flagellum, 
flagrum,  a  whip  or  Bcourge;  akin  to  Eng.  flog,  and  Gr. 
plegc,  a  blow,  from  plesso,  to  strike;  root  pleg,  plug.] 
To  whip;  to  scourge;  to  flog. 

Flafj'ellate.  a.  (Bot.)  Flagelliform. 

Flagella'tfoil.  ».  [L.  Lnt.  flagellatio.]  A  flogging;  a 
whipping;  the  discipline  of  the  scourge. 

“  By  Bridewell  all  descend, 

As  morning-pray’r  bluA  flagellation  end." — Garth. 

Flagel'liform.  a.  [Lat.  flagellum,  and  forma,  form.] 
(Bot.)  Resembling  the  thong  of  a  whip  :  flagellate. 

Flagerinni,  n. ;  pi.  Flagel'la.  [Lat..  a  whip.]  (Bot.) 
A  trailing  shoot,  such  as  that  of  the  vine. 

(Zo'Cl.)  An  appendage  to  the  legs  of  Crustacea,  re¬ 
sembling  a  whip. 

Flageolet,  ( fldj'o-let ,)  n.  [Fr.]  (Mus.)  A  small  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  flute  kind,  played  on  by  means  of  a  mouth¬ 
piece  at  the  upper  end.  It  is  generally  made  of  box, 
ebony,  or  other  hard  wood,  but  sometimes  of  ivory,  and 
has  a  clear  and  shrill  tone.  Its  compass  extends  from 
F,  the  first  space  in  the  treble-clef,  to  F  in  a  tissimo. 
In  the  quadrille  F.  it  is  a  little  less  extensive,  while  in 
the  patent  F.  the  scale  is  an  octave  higher.  There  are 
also  double  F..  consisting  of  two  tubes  united  by  one 
mouth-piece.  This  instrument  is  now  very  seldom  used, 
it  being  almost  superseded  by  the  flauto-piccolo,  or  oc¬ 
tave-flute. 

liag'-feather,  n.  A  feather  of  a  bird’s  wing  nearest 
the  body. 

Flagg,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Ogle  co. 

Flag'gin«*ss,  n.  Laxity;  limberness;  want  of  tension; 
state  or  condition  of  being  flaggy. 

Flag'giiig',  n.  Flagstones  used  for  pavements,  —  in  a 
collective  sense. 

Flag'gon  Iiaymi.  in  Louisiana,  enters  Catahoula 
Lake  in  Rapides  parish. 

Flagg  Town,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Somerset 
co.,  abt.  6  m.  S.W.  of  Somerville. 

Flag'gy,  a.  Weak;  flexible;  limber;  wanting  tension; 
not  stiff ;  as,  “ flaggy  pinions.” — Dryden. 

— Abounding  with  the  plant  termed  flag. 

— Insipid;  flavorless;  weak, and  poor  in  taste ;  as, “a  great 
flaggy  apple,” — Bacon. 

Flagitiousi,  ( fla-jish'us ,)  a.  [Lat.  flagitiosus — flagi- 
tium,  heat  of  passion — flagito,  to  demand  fiercely,  from 
the  root  flag,  whence  flagrn,  to  burn.]  Infamous:  deeply 
criminal;  grossly  wicked;  atrocious;  heinous;  villa- 
nous;  scandalous;  as,  a  flagitious  action.  —  Guilty  of 
flagrant  crimes ;  corrupt. 

“  He  dies  flagitious,  yet  not  great.” — Pope. 

— Having  the  characterization  of  infamous  crimes  or  vices. 

“  Perjury  is  a  crime  of  so  flagitious  a  nature.” — Addison. 

Flagitiously,  ( fla-jish'us-le ,)  adv.  With  extreme 
wickedness;  atrociously. 

Flagri'tiousiiess,  n.'  State  or  quality  of  being  flagi¬ 
tious;  villany. 

Flag'-o Ulcer,  n.  (Naval.)  The  commander  of  a  fleet 
or  squadron. 


GERMANY,  man-of-war. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, merchant. 


GREAT  BRITAIN,  union  jack, 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC,  war.  t 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY,  war. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY,  IMP.  STAN 


GERMANY,  imperial  standard 


GERMANY,  merchant. 


GREAT  BRITAIN,  royal  standard. 


CHILI,  NATIONAL  STANDARD. 


BOLIVIA,  ENSIGN 


GREAT  BRITAIN,  merchant 


GREAT  BRITAIN,  naval  reserve. 


ALGIERS. 


BRAZIL,  merchant. 


royal  standard.* 


..UNITED  STATES, sec. ofnavy. 


ITALY,  ROYAL  STANDARO. 


HONDURAS,  ensign 


URUGUAY,  ENSIGN 


MALTA, 


CHINA,  merchant.  COCHIN-CHINA,  merchant 


UNITED  STATES,  union  jack. 


CHINA,  IMPERIAL  STANDARO. 


UNITED  8TATE8,  presidenT.iUNITED  STATES,! 


REAR  ADMIRAL, 


MEXICO,  MAN-OF-WAR* 


LIBERIA,  ensign 


UNITED  STATES,  revenue. 


UNITED  STATES,  yacht. 


EGYPT  (AND  TURKEY), ensign 


ECUADOR,  ensign. 


COSTA  RICA,  MAN-OF-WAR, 


COREA,  ensign 


UNITED  STATES,  ensign. 


NORWAY,  merchant 


NORWAY,  royal. 


NETHERLANDS,  royal. 


MOROCCO,  merchant. 


U.S.COMMODORE’S  pennant. 


UNITED  STATES, quarantine. 


GUATEMALA,  ensign 


GREECE,  man-of-war.  * 


UNITED  STATES,  long  pennant. 


DENMARK,  merchant. 


DENMARK,  royal  standard, 


SOCIETY  ISLANDS,  ensign 


SIAM,  ENSI6N, 


SAN  SALVADOR,  merchant. 


PORTUGAL,  ensign 


PORTUGAL,  ROYAL  STANDARO, 


PERSIA,  ENSIGN. 


PARAGUAY,  merchant. 


NICARAGUA,  ensign. 


NEW  ZEALAND,  ensign 


CODE  AND 
ANSWERING 
PENNANT. 


FUGS  OF  THE 
COMMERCIAL 
CODE  OF 
SIGNALS. 


FLAGS  OF  THE 
COMMERCIAL 
CODE  Of 
SIGNALS. 


MONTENEGRO,  marine. 


MONTENEGRO,  state. 


U.  8.  OF  COLOMBIA,  ensign 


SWEDEN,  MERCHANT, 


TRIPOLI,  ENSIGN, 


SWEDEN,  ROYMT  STANDARD. 


SPAIN,  MERCHANT. 


SAMOA,  MERCHANT, 


SWITZERLAND,  ensign, 


HAWAII,  ENSIGN. 


FRANCE,  ENSI6N 


VENEZUELA,  war* 


RED  CROSS  SOCIETY. 


MERCHANT,  same  without  coat  of  arms.  t  MERCHANT,  same  without  sun.  *  MERCHANT,  same  without  crown. 


ZANZIBAR 


FLAGS  OF  ALL  NATIONS. 


6 


FLAM 


FLAM 


FLAM 
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Fla^'-man,  n.;  pi.  Flag'-men.  One  who  is  employed 
to  make  signals  by  means  of  flags. 

Flag  on,  n.  [Fr .flagon;  Lat.  lagena,  from  Gr.  lagenos, 
probably  allied  to  lagbn,  the  hollow  of  a  cup.]  A  vessel 
with  a  narrow  mouth,  used  for  holding  and  conveying 
liquors;  as,  a.  flagon  of  ale. 

“  His  trusty  flagon,  full  of  potent  juice." — Roscommon. 

Fla'gfrance,  Fla'jsrrancy,  n.  Quality  of  being  fla¬ 
grant;  notoriousness;  excess;  enormity;  heinousuess. 

I’lll  K'i'lint,  a.  [Lat .flagrans — flagro,  to  flare,  to  flame, 
to  burn.]  Flaming;  burning;  blazing;  glowing;  ardent; 
as,  flagrant  desires. 

“  The  beadle’s  lash  still  flagrant  on  their  back." — Prior. 

— Flaming  in  notice ;  glaring;  notorious;  enormous;  as, 
a  flagrant  crime.  —  Raging;  actively  in  preparation  or 
execution  ;  as,  a  war  was  flagrant. 

Flagrantly,  adv.  In  a  flagrant  manner;  glaringly; 
notoriously. 

Flag'-ship,  n.  (Naval.)  The  ship  of  a  fleet  or  squad¬ 
ron,  which  carries  the  admiral’s  or  commodore’s  flag,  or 
broad  pennant;  as.  Nelson’s  flag-ship,  the  “Victory.” 

Flag-'-stafF,  n.  The  staff  or  pole  on  which  a  flag  is 
hoisted. 

Flag’' staff,  in  Arizona,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Coconino 
co.,  85  m.  N.  E.  of  Prescott.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,400. 

Flag'stalf.  in  Maine,  a  post-office  of  Somerset  co. 

Flag  stone,  n.  (Min.)  Sandstones,  calcareous  sand¬ 
stones,  argillaceous  limestones  or  hornblende  slates  of 
considerable  hardness  and  toughness,  flatty  bedded  and 
more  or  less  fissile,  splitting  into  large  thick  slabs,  use¬ 
ful  for  paving,  are  called  F.  Granite  is  also  used  exten¬ 
sively  for  the  same  purpose. 

Flag'- worm,  n.  A  worm  found  in  flaggy  and  sedgy 
ground. 

Flail,  n.  [Ger.  flegel ;  Fr.  fleau,  from  Lat.  flagellum,  a 
whip  or  scourge.  See  Flagellate.]  A  wooden  instru¬ 
ment  for  threshing  or  beating  grain  from  the  ear  by  hand. 

(Antiq.)  A  military  weapon,  used  in  ancient  times, 
consisting  of  an  instrument  resembling  the  ordinary  F., 
but  with  the  striking  part  armed  with  bosses  or  spikes. 

Flake,  n.  [A.  S  .flacea,  flakes  of  snow;  Ger.  flocke,  down ; 
Icel.  Jluki,  a  thick  lock  of  wool ;  akin  to  Lat.  floccus,  a 
lock  of  wool.  See  Flock.]  A  layer  or  stratum  of  snowy 
particles  ;  a  small  scale-like  collection  of  snow,  as  it  falls 
from  the  clouds  or  from  the  air ;  a  little  bunch  or  cluster 
of  snowy  crystals ;  any  scaly  matter  in  layers  ;  any  mass 
cleaving  off  in  scales:  as,  a  flalce  of  metal.  —  A  sort  of 
carnation,  bi-colored,  with  large  striped  leaves.  —  A  plat¬ 
form  of  hurdles,  or  small  sticks  made  fast  or  interwoven, 
supported  by  stanchions,  for  drying  codfish,  and  other 
things. 

(Nani.)  A  frame-work,  or  stage  of  boards,  suspended 
over  a  ship’s  side  for  caulkers,  &c.,  to  stand  on- 

— v.  a.  To  form  into  flakes  or  bodies  loosely  connected. 

“  Mould  the  round  hail,  or  Jlake  the  fleecy  snow.”— Pope. 

— v.  n.  To  break  into  laminae,  or  layers ;  to  peel  or  scale  off. 

Flake'-w  liite,  n.  (Painting.)  A  pigment,  consisting 
of  a  preparation  of  carbonate  of  lead.  It  is  much  used 
in  painting  in  body-colors,  being  a  substance  with  which 
transparent  colors  derived  from  vegetable  matter  may 
be  mixed  and  rendered  opaque,  so  that  they  may  be  laid 
on  vellirm  or  paper  in  the  form  of  an  even  coating,  pos¬ 
sessing  some  degree  of  thickness  and  consistency.  It  is 
also  used  for  putting  in  the  high  lights  in  drawings  in 
water-colors,  and  crayon-drawings  in  two  or  three  tints  ; 
but  it  is  apt  to  become  brown  and  discolored  in  course 
of  time.  Chinese-white,  or  marine-white,  both  of  which 
are  preparations  of  carbonate  of  zinc,  are  far  better  for 
this  purpose  and  as  a  vehicle  for  preparing  body-colors 
from  simple  water-colors,  as  they  afford  a  white  pigment 
of  the  purest  nature,  which  will  always  retain  its  bril¬ 
liancy  unimpaired  and  untarnished  by  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere. 

Flak'iness,  n.  The  state  of  being  flaky. 

Flak'y,  a.  Consisting  of  flakes,  locks,  or  layers ;  cleav¬ 
ing  off  in  scales;  lying  in  flakes. 

“  And  J laky  darkness  breaks  within  the  East.”  —  Shaks. 

Flaniboy'ant,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  flamma,  a  flame.] 
(Arch.)  The  name  given  to  a  French  ecclesiastical  archi- 


Fig.  1025.  —  harfleur,  normandy,  (France.) 


tecture  of  the  15th  century,  derived  from  the  beautifully  [ 
carved  tracery  of  the  windows,  which  appears  to  run  in 
waving  lines  somewhat  resembling  the  various  direc¬ 
tions  taken  by  lambent  flames  of  fire.  This  style  of 
French-Gothic  architecture  is  also  known  as  Ogival  Ter- 
tiaire ;  it  corresponds  in  a  great  measure  with  the  Per¬ 
pendicular  English  or  third  Pointed  style;  but  it  is 
characterized  by  far  more  elaborate  ornamentation;  and 
objects  of  rectilinear  form  and  outline,  which  constitute 
such  a  marked  feature  of  the  latter  style,  are  not  so  fre¬ 
quently  introduced. 

Flambeau,  (flam'bo,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  flamma,  a 
blaze,  a  blazing  fire.]  A  flaming  torch;  a  light  or  lumi¬ 
nary  made  of  thick  wicks  covered  with  wax,  and  used  as 
a  torch. 

“  The  king  seized  a  flambeau  with  zeal  to  destroy." — Dryden. 

Flam'borotig’h  Head,  a  bold  promontory  of  Eng¬ 
land,  on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  projecting  a  considerable 
distance  into  the  sea ;  Lat.  51°  7'  N.,  Lon.  0°  5'  W.  This 
is  at  once  the  most  striking  and  most  celebrated  head¬ 
land  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  kingdom,  rising  450  ft.  sheer 
above  the  sea,  having  on  its  summit  a  light-house,  214 
feet  high,  showing  a  revolving  light.  Vast  caverns, 
haunted  by  myriads  of  sea-fowl,  penetrate  deeply  through 
this  headland. 

Battle  of.  See  Jones  (Paul). 

Flame,  n.  [Fr.  flamme ;  Lat  .flamma,  flagma,  from  the 
root  flag,  whence  flagro,  to  flame,  to  blaze,  to  burn;  Gr. 
phlego,  to  burn;  Sansk.  bhrdj,  to  shine.]  Light  emitted 
from  fire;  a  blaze;  a  blazing  fire;  burning  vapor;  in¬ 
flammable  gas  in  combustion;  fire  in  general;  combus¬ 
tion. —  Heat  of  passion;  tumult;  violent  contention;  ar¬ 
dor  of  temper  or  imagination ;  brightness  of  fancy ;  vigor 
of  thought ;  glowing  fervor  or  enthusiasm. 

“  Great  are  their  faults,  but  glorious  is  their  flame." — Waller. 

— Fervor  of  inclination ;  ardent  love;  warmth  of  affection ; 
as,  the  flame  of  passion. 

“  We  .  .  .  met  congenial,  mingling  flame  with  flame." — Pope. 

— A  sweetheart ;  one  to  whom  affection  is  plighted ;  a  per¬ 
son  beloved.  (Used  colloquially.) 

(Cliem.)  F.  may  be  defined  as  a  shell  of  incandescent 
matter  surrounding  a  mass  of  combustible  vapor.  To 
produce  flame  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  burning 
body  should  be  capable  of  volatilization  just  below  the 
temperature  at  which  it  undergoes  combustion.  Char¬ 
coal  or  iron  will  burn  with  a  steady  glow,  more  or  less 
luminous  according  to 
the  medium  in  which 
they  are  burnt,  nei¬ 
ther  of  these  sub¬ 
stances  being  suscep¬ 
tible  of  volatilization 
at  the  temperature  at 
which  combustion 
takes  place.  A  piece 
of  wood  or  paper,  on 
the  contrary,  burns 
with  a  large  luminous 
flame,  in  consequence 
of  the  combustible 
matter  of  which  it  is 
composed  rising  in 
vapor  or  becoming 
converted  into  mixed 
gases  at  the  temper¬ 
ature  required  for 
kindling  the  sub¬ 
stance.  Flame  is,  in 
fact,  produced  when¬ 
ever  a  continuous  sup¬ 
ply  of  inflammable 
vapor  or  gas  is  made 
to  combine  with  a  sup¬ 
porter  of  combustion, 
such  as  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  at  a  sufficiently 
elevated  temperature 
to  cause  ignition. 

That  flame  is  hollow 
may  be  easily  proved  Fig.  1026.  —  bunsen  burner. 
by  several  simple  ex¬ 
periments.  If  a  little  spirits  of  wine  or  other  inflamma¬ 
ble  liquid  be  ignited  on  a  watch-glass,  and  a  straw  held 
across  the  flame,  it  will  be  found  that  the  straw  is  charred 
only  at  the  edges  of  the  flame,  the  intermediate  portion 
remaining  uninjured.  A  still  more  instructive  proof  is 
afforded  by  placing  a  piece  of  glass  tube  or  tobacco  pipe 
nearly  upright  in  the  middle  of  the  flame  of  a  candle, 
when  the  vapor  and  gaseous  matter  rising  through 
the  wick  from  the  melted  tallow  will  ascend  through 
the  pipe,  passing  out  at  the  upper  orifice  of  the  tube, 
where  they  may  be  kindled.  The  heating  power  of  a 
flame  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  energy  of  the  chem¬ 
ical  action  that  takes  place,  those  flames  being  hottest 
and  least  luminous  which  proceed  from  gases  containing 
no  solid  particles,  as  in  the  case  of  a  mixture  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  in  the  proportion  necessary  to  form  water, 
which  is  one  of  the  hottest  flames  we  have  at  our  com¬ 
mand.  The  most  luminous  flames  are  from  gases  which 
contain  just  sufficient  solid  matter  to  give  the  maximum 
of  incandescence  without  any  of  its  particles  passing 
away  unburnt.  Olefiant  gas  and  the  ordinary  coal-gas 
are  good  examples  of  this  as  compared  with  the  oxyhy- 
drogen  flame,  which  contains  no  solid  matter  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  flame  of  pitch  or  turpentine  on  the 
other,  which  contains  too  much  carbon,  the  excess  pass¬ 
ing  off  in  the  form  of  smoke.  The  flames  used  for  illu¬ 
minating  purposes  are  all  produced  by  the  combustion 
of  compounds  containing  carbon  and  hydrogen.  Besides 
the  proper  proportions  of  gaseous  and  solid  matter  con¬ 


tained  in  illuminating  substances,  care  must  be  taken 
to  regulate  the  supply  of  air.  By  paying  proper 
attention  to  this,  many  sub¬ 
stances  are  greatly  improved  in 
their  illuminating  properties, 
while  others  are  made  to  give  an 
intense  light,  which  could  not 
otherwise  be  burnt.  The  Argaud 
burner  (q.v.)  and  chimney,  as 
applied  to  gas  and  camphene,  are 
examples  of  this.  Flame  has  3 
distinct  parts :  the  central  or 
non-luminous  part,  where  there 
is  no  combustion,  but  where  the 
carbon  begins  to  separate  from 
the  hydrogen ;  the  2d  or  lumi¬ 
nous  part,  where  the  carbon  is 
for  a  moment  free  and  heated  to  a 
white  heat ;  and  the  exteriorpart, 
which  is  the  hottest,  and  where 
the  combustion  is  complete.  It 
is  easy  now  to  understand  of  what 
importance  is  the  form  of  the 
burner,  and  how  it  may  be  modi¬ 
fied  accordingly  as  we  desire  light 
or  heat.  If  we  wish  light,  the 
carbon  must  be  protected  for 
some  seconds  from  contact  with 
the  air;  but  not  long  enough  to 
allow  it  to  pass  off  unconsumed. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  heat  is  de¬ 
sired,  the  carbon  must  be  burned 
as  quickly  as  possible.  The  Ger¬ 
man  chemist  Bunsen  constructed 
a  gas  burner  after  this  theory 
(Fig.  1026),  which  is  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  production  of 
heat.  In  this  burner  the  ordinary 
illuminating  gas  is  conveyed  into  a  wide  tube,  at  th* 
base  of  which  is  a  great  number  of  small  holes  for  the 
admission  of  air.  The 
air  is  thus  intimately 
mixed  with  the  gas ; 
and  it  is  this  mix¬ 
ture,  of  which  the 
proportions  are  reg¬ 
ulated  by  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  open¬ 
ings,  that  is  ignited 
at  the  top  of  the  tube. 

The  flame  obtained  is 
very  pale,  but  in¬ 
tensely  hot.  If  we 
shut  the  small  holes 
that  allow  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  air,  the  flame 
becomes  brilliant, 
but  is  not  so  hot. 

Every  mixture  of 
gases  requires  a  cer¬ 
tain  temperature  to 
inflame  it;  and  if  the 
temperature  be  not 
reached,  the  mixture 
does  not  take  fire ; 
w'e  may  thus  cool 
d  o  w  n  a  flame  so 
much  that  it  goes 
out  by  placing  over 
it  a  small  coil  of  cold 
copper  wire,  whereas 
if  the  coil  be  pre¬ 
viously  heated,  the 
flame  will  continue 
to  burn.  If  a  piece 
of  wire  gauze  be  held  close  over  a  jet  of  gas  and  the  gas 
lit,  the  gauze  may  be  removed  several  inches  above  the 
jet,  and  yet  the  inflammable  gas  below  will  not  take  fire, 
the  flame  burning  only  above  the  gauze  (Fig..  1028).  If 
the  gauze  be  pressed  down  upon  the  flame,  its  hollow 
structure  may  be  shown,  also  the  fact  that  while  inflam¬ 
mable  gases  pass  through  the  gauze,  there  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient  heat  above  it  to  ignite  them  (Fig.  1028).  In  both 
these  cases  the  gauze  conducts  away  the  heat  so  quickly 
that  the  temperature  of  the  gas  on  the  side  opposite  the 
flame  does  not  rise  to  the  point  of  ignition.  This  is  the 
principle  made  use  of  by  Sir  II.  Davy  in  his  safety-lamp 
for  mines. — See  Davy’s  Safety-lamp. 

— v.  n.  To  blaze  ;  to  burn  in  vapor,  or  in  a  current ;  to 
shine  like  ignited  gas. 

“  Hell  all  around  as  one  great  furnace  flam'd."  —  Milton. 

— To  break  out  in  violence  of  passion  ;  to  he  kindled  with 
zeal  or  ardor;  to  rage;  as,  hers  is  a  flaming  temper. 

— v.  a.  To  inflame;  to  kindle;  to  rouse ;  to  excite;  as, 
‘■‘■flam'd  with  zeal  of  vengeance.”  —  Spenser. 

Flame'-color,  n.  (Painting.)  Pale  yellow  or  orange 
color,  resembling  that  of  flame. 

Flame'-colored.  (- kul’urd ,)  a.  Of  a  color  resembling 
flame;  of  bright-yellow  in  color;  as,  “ flame-colored 
stockings.”  —  Shaks. 

Flame'less,  a.  Without  flame. 

Flanie'let,  n.  A  small  flame. 

Fla'men,  n. ;  pi.  Eng.  Flamens  ;  Lat.  pi.  Flamines.] 
[Lat.]  (Rom.  Antiq.)  The  name  given  to  any  Roman 
who  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  one  particular  god. 
Each  flamen  received  a  distinguishing  epithet  from  the 
name  of  the  deity  to  whom  he  ministered.  The  most 
dignified  were  those  of  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Quirinus,  and 
were  called  respect\\c\y  FlamenDialis. Flamen  Martialis. 

Flamin'eous,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  flamen, 
or  the  flamines. 
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Flam'ingly,  adv.  With -great  show  or  vehemence ; 
most  brightly. 

Flamin  go,  n.  [Sp.  flamenco,  from  Lat.  flamma.] 
(Zoiil.)  The  common  name  of  the  gen.  of  birds  Phcenicop- 
terus,  order  Grallatores.  The  F.  is  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  of  all  the  aquatic  birds  for  its  size,  beauty,  and, 
as  some  say,  also  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh.  Its  body 
is  smaller  than  that  of  the  Stork  ;  but  owing  to  the  great 
length  of  neck  and  legs,  it  stands  nearly  five  feet  high, 
and  measures  six  feet  from  the  point  of  the  beak  to  the 
tip  of  the  claws.  The  head  is  small  and  round,  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  bill  nearly  seven  inches  long,  which  is 
higher  than  it  is  wide,  light  and  hollow,  having  a  mem¬ 
brane  at  the  base, 
and  suddenly 
curved  down¬ 
wards  from  the 
middle.  The  long 
legs  and  thighs 
of  this  bird  are 
extremely  slender 
and  delicate,  as  is 
also  the  neck.  The 
plumage  is  not 
less  remarkable 
than  its  figure, 
being  of  a  bright 
scarlet.  Flamin¬ 
goes  inhabit  the 
warm  climates  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and 
America ;  they 
live  and  migrate 
in  large  flocks, 
frequently  desert 
sea-coasts  and 
salt  marshes. 

They  are  extreme¬ 
ly  shy  and  watch¬ 
ful  ;  while  feeding, 
they  keep  together,  drawn  up  artificially  in  lines,  which 
at  a  distance  resemble  those  of  an  army;  and,  like  many 
other  gregarious  birds,  they  employ  some  to  act  as  sen¬ 
tinels,  for  the  security  of  the  rest.  On  the  approach  of 
danger,  these  give  warning  by  a  loud  sound,  like  that 
of  a  trumpet,  which  is  the  signal  for  the  flock  to  take 
wing ;  and  when  flying  they  form  a  triangle.  Their 
food  appears  to  be  molluscous  animals,  spawn,  and  in¬ 
sects,  which  they  fish  up  by  means  of  their  long  neck, 
turning  their  head  in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  crook  in  their  beak.  Their  nest  is  of  singu¬ 
lar  construction  ;  it  is  formed  of  mud  in  the  shape  of  a 
hillock,  with  a  cavity  at  the  top,  and  of  such  a  height  as 
to  admit  of  the  bird’s  sitting  on  it,  or  rather  standing,  her 
long  legs  being  placed  one  on  each  side  at  full  length ; 
thus  situated,  the  female  generally  lays  two  or  three 
white  eggs  somewhat  larger  than  those  of  a  goose.  In 
some  parts  these  birds  are  tamed,  principally  for  the  sake 
of  their  skins,  which  are  covered  with  a  very  fine  down, 
and  applicable  to  all  purposes.  There  are  two  species  : 

1 .  Phcenicnpte.rus  antiquorum,  which  is  of  arose  color, 
with  red  wings,  the  quills  being  black;  these  inhabit 
the  warm  regions  of  Asia,  migrating  in  summer  to  south¬ 
ern,  and  sometimes  to  central  Europe ;  these  beautiful 
birds  were  much  esteemed  by  the  Romans,  who  often 
used  them  in  their  grand  sacrifices  and  sumptuous  enter¬ 
tainments  ;  and  such  of  the  luxurious  emperors  as  wished 
to  indulge  in  the  very  excess  of  epicurism,  were  wont  to 
gratify  their  guests  with  a  dish  of  Flamingoes’  tongues! 

2.  Phcenicnpterus  ruber  (Fig.  1029) ;  deep  red ;  with  black 
quills;  which  are  peculiar  to  tropical  America,  migrat¬ 
ing  in  the  summer  to  the  Southern,  but  rarely  to  the 
Middle  States. 

Flamiii'ia  Via.  ( Antiq .)  A  celebrated  road,  which 
led  from  Rome  to  Arsinum  and  Aquilea.  It  received 
its  name  from  the  consul  Flaminius,  who  built  it. 

Flamin'!  us,  or  Fla  in  ini 'mis,  T.  Quintius,  a  distin¬ 
guished  Roman  general,  made  consul  B.  c.  198.  He  was 
sent  to  Macedonia,  and  had  the  honor  of  terminating 
the  Macedonian  war  by  the  defeat  of  Philip  at  Cynos- 
cephalw,  B.  c.  197.  At  the  Isthmian  Games  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  he  had  formal  proclamation  made  of  the 
restoration  of  Greece  to  independence.  He  remained 
in  Greece  till  194,  to  organize  the  new  administration 
of  the  cities,  and  by  his  wisdom,  forbearance,  and  hu¬ 
manity  won  the  general  esteem  and  gratitude  of  the 
people.  Before  he  returned  to  Rome  he  made  war  on 
Nabis,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  and  compelled  him  to  make 
peace  with  the  Romans.  F.  had  a  triumph  of  three 
days  on  his  return,  was  sent  again  to  Greece  in  192,  and 
in  183  he  went  as  ambassador  to  Prusias,  king  of  Bithy- 
nia,  to  demand  the  surrender  of  Hannibal,  who  had  taken 
refuge  at  his  court.  D.  about  17  5. 

Flam  m if  e ro us,  a.  [Lat .flammifer  — flamma,  flame, 
and  ferre,  to  bear]  Tending  to  produce  flame;  emit¬ 
ting  flame. 

Flammiv'oinoiis,  a.  [From  Lat.  flamma,  and  co¬ 
rn  ere,  to  vomit.]  Vomiting  out  flame,  as  a  volcano. 

Flam'y,  a.  Blazing;  flaming;  having  the  nature  or 
color  of  flame. 

Flancll,  n.  ( Her .)  An  ordinary  formed  on  each  side 
of  the  shield  by  the  segment  of  a  circle. 

Flancona<le',n.  {Fencing.)  A  thrust  made  in  the  side. 

Flan'ders,  the  name  of  a  very  interesting  and  early 
civilized  portion  of  Europe,  forming  two  contiguous 
provs.  of  Belgium,  termed  East  Flanders  and  West 
Flanders,  respectively.  Lat.  between  50°  40'  and  51° 
23'  N.,  Lon.  2°  37'  and  4°  23'  E.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.W.  by  the  N.  Sea,  and  inclosed  on  its  other  sides  by 
the  provs.  of  Antwerp,  Zealand,  S.  Brabant,  Hainault, 
and  the  French  dep.  Nord.  —  East  Flanders  is  separated 


from  W.  Flanders  by  a  line  running  almost  due  S.  from 
Slnys,  a  small  town  nearly  opposite  Flushing.  Area, 
1,154  sq.  m.  Surface,  level  in  the  N.  part,  while  to  the 
S.  it  consists  of  undulating  plains.  Soil,  heavy  loam, 
and  highly  fertile.  Cap.  Ghent.  Pop.  855,504. — West 
Flanders  has  a  considerable  coast-line,  in  the  central 
part  of  which  is  the  port  of  Ostend.  This  side  faces  the 
N.,  but  the  W.  boundary  of  the  province  adjoins  the 
French  territory.  Area.  1,243  sq.  m.  Surface,  gen¬ 
erally  level,  excepting  the  dunes,  or  sand-hills,  on  the 
coast.  Soil,  fertile,  and  agriculture  good.  Cap.  Bruges. 
— For  productions,  manufactures,  &c.,  and  history,  see 
Belgium. 

Flaii'rters,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Morris  co., 
about  55  m.  N.E.  of  Trenton. 

Flamlers,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Suffolk  co., 
on  Long  Island,  about  225  m.  S.S.E.  of  Albany. 
Flanders  Var'nisll,  n.  (Paint.)  A  varnish  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  dissolution  of  grain  mastic  in  alcohol. 
Flan'dreail,  in  South  Dakota,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Moody  co.,  39  m.  N.  of  Sioux  Falls.  Pop.  (1895)  764. 
Flan'drin,  Jean  IIippolyte,  a  French  painter,  b.  at 
Lyons,  1809  ;  D.  1864.  Among  his  chief  works  are  Dante 
and  Virgil,  Saint  Louis  dictant  ses  Etablissements,  for  the 
Chamber  of  Peers;  Mater  Dolorosa,  Saint  Louis  taking 
the  Cross  the  second  time,  and  the  fine  series  of  frescos  in 
the  churches  of  St.  Germain-des-Pres  and  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul,  which  are  reckoned  among  the  masterpieces 
of  modern  painting. 

Flange,  ( flanj ,)  n.  [Probably  from  0.  Fr.  flanchere,  a 
flanker,  a  side-piece,  or  flanked  piece  of  timber  in  build¬ 
ing,  from  fiance,  a  flank.]  (Mech.)  A  projecting  rim  or 
rib.  The  metal  rim  bent  over  in  gas-pipes,  water- 
pipes,  &c.,  in  order  to  join  on  to  other  lengths  of  the  same. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  projecting  outside  cir¬ 
cumference  of  a  railway-carriage-wheel,  by  which  the 
wheel  is  prevented  from  running  off  the  rails. 

— r.  a.  (Mach.)  To  make  a  flange  on. 

— v.  n.  To  take  the  form  and  quality  of  a  flange ;  to  be 
curved  into  a  flange. 

Flanged,  a.  Having  a  flange;  connected  together  by 
means  of  flanges;  as,  a, flanged  wheel. 

Flank,  (flangk,)  n.  [Fr .flanc;  It.fianco;  Sp .flanco; 
Ger.  flanke.}  One  of  the  two  parts  of  the  body  which 
enable  it  to  bend ;  the  part  of  the  side  of  an  animal 
between  the  ribs  and  the  hip. 

(Mil.)  Either  side  of  a  body  of  troops;  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  a  body  of  soldiers  in  line,  or  the  sides  of  a  column, 
being  termed  the  right  and  left  flanks  respectively. — 
In  any  defensive  work,  it  is  applied  to  that  part  from 
which  a  fire  may  be  directed  against  the  side  or  flank 
of  an  attacking  party.  Thus,  the  flanks  of  a  bastion 
(see  Fig.  745)  are  those  parts  of  the  rampart  and  para¬ 
pet  which  connect  its  faces  with  the  extremities  of  the 
curtains  of  the  enceinte  on  either  side  of  it.  On  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  diagram  of  a  front  of  fortification  gi«?h  in 
the  article  on  that  science  (see  Fortification),  it  will  be 
seen  that  a  fire  from  the  flanks  is  effective  in  preventing 
an  attacking  party  from  effecting  a  lodgment  at  the 
foot  of  the  curtain  that  lies  between  them,  which  might 
be  done  with  comparative  ease  and  security  if  these  por¬ 
tions  of  the  work  did  not  exist.  A  fire  from  the  flanks 
of  any  bastion  enfilades  the  ditch  at  the  foot  of  the 
curtain. 

(Arch.)  The  side  of  any  building. 

(Mach.)  The  straight  part  of  the  tooth  of  a  wheel 
which  receives  the  impulse. 

— pi.  (Farriery.)  A  wrench,  strain,  or  other  injury  re¬ 
ceived  by  a  horse  in  the  back. 

— v.  a.  [Fr .flanquer.]  To  stand  at  the  side  or  border  of. 

“  Stately  colonnades  are  flank'd  with  trees.” — Pitt. 

(Mil.)  To  attack,  as  the  side  or  flank  of  a  body  of 
troops;  to  place,  as  troops,  so  as  to  attack  or  command 
the  flank ;  to  post  so  as  to  overlook  or  command  on  the 
side;  to  secure  or  guard  on  the  side;  to  turn,  as  the 
flank ;  to  pass  round  the  side  of. 

“  On  the  left  they  stand,  and  flank  the  passage.” — Dry  den. 

— v.  n.  To  border;  to  touch.  —  To  be  posted  on  the  side ; 

as,  our  brigade  was  flanked  by  the  light  division. 

Flsin  k'ard,  n.  (  Verier y.)  One  of  the  nuts  in  the  flanks 
of  a  deer. 

Flank'er,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  flanks;  as,  to 
throw  out  flankers. 

— 1>.  a.  To  defend  by  lateral  fortifications. 

( Mil.)  To  attack  by  the  flank,  or  sideways. 
Flannel,  n.  [Fr.  flanelle,  allied  to  Lat.  lana,  wool; 
Ger.  flanell;  Du.  flanel;  Dan.  flond;  Ir.  plainin.] 
(Manuf.)  A  soft,  nappy,  woollen  stuff,  of  loose  texture. 
See  Wool. 

Flannelled,  (flan' eld,)  a.  Wrapped  in  flannel ;  as,  a 
flannelled  gouty  foot. 

Fian'ning,  n.  (Arch.)  The  internal  splay  of  a  window- 
jamb. 

Flap.  n.  [Du.;  Ger.  lappen,  and  klappen,  allied  to  tap, 
clap,  and  stop,  and  probably  formed  from  the  sound  of  a 
blow  from  a  limber,  broad,  flat  surface.]  Anything 
broad  and  limber  that  hangs  loose,  and  is  easily  set  in 
motion,  or  is  attached  to  one  side  only ;  as,  the  flap 
of  a  hat. 

— The  motion  of  anything  broad  and  loose,  or  a  stroke  with 
it ;  as.  the  flap  of  an  eagle’s  wing.  —  The  loose  part  of 
a  coat  behind  from  the  hip  downward. 

— pi.  (Farriery.)  A  disease  in  horses,  occurring  in  the  lips. 
— v.  a.  To  beat  or  strike  with  a  flap. 

“  Yet  let  me  flap  this  bug  with  gilded  wings.” — Pope. 

— To  move,  as  something  broad ;  to  let  fall,  as  the  brim 
of  a  hat. 

1 1  The  raven  flapp'd  his  wing.” — Tickell. 

— v.  n -  To  move  and  sound,  as  wings,  or  as  something  broad 
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and  loose ;  as,  the  flapping  of  a  duck.  —  To  fall,  as  the 
brim  of  a  hat  or  other  broad  thing. 

“  The  powdered  footman’s  care 
Beneath  his  flapping  hat  secures  his  hair.” — Gay. 

Flap'-dragon,  n.  See  Snap-dragon. 

Flap'-eared,  a.  Having  broad,  loose,  limp  ears. 

“A  beetle-headed,  flap-eared  knave.” — Shake. 
Flapjack,  n.  A  sort  of  broad  pancake ;  also,  an  apple- 
puff. 

Flap-mouthed,  a.  Having  loose,  hanging  lips. 
Flap'per,  n.  The  person  or  thing  which  flaps. 

Flare,  v.  n.  [Probably  a  corruption  of  Glare,  q.  i>.]  To 
burn  with  a  wavering,  unsteady,  or  fluttering  light;  as, 
a  flaring  candle.  —  To  flutter  with  splendid  show;  to 
glitter  with  transient  lustre,  or  with  painful  splendor; 
as,  “  the  sun’s  flaring  beams.”  (Milton.) 

— To  be  exposed  to  too  much  light. 

“  I  cannot  stay 

Flaring  in  sunshine  all  the  day.” — Prior. 

— To  open  externally ;  to  spread  outward. 

To  flare  up,  to  get  excited,  or  into  a  ’age ;  as,  how  he 
flared  up  1 

— n.  A  broad,  unsteady,  glaring  light.  —  A  leaf  of  lard. 
Flare'up,  n.  An  outbreak  of  passion ;  an  altercation ; 

an  upioar;  a  row;  a  shindy. 

* 1  There  was  a  pretty  flare-up  at  the  Wiggenses  last  night.  "Jerrold. 
Flar  ing,  a.  ( Ship-building .)  Over-hanging,  as  in  the 
top  side  forward. 

Flar'ingly,  adv.  In  a  flaring  manner. 

Flash,  n.  [Fr.  fliche:  Sansk.  ush,  to  burn,  to  shine; 
second  pret.  uvesh.]  A  sudden  burst  of  flame  or  light; 
a  flood  of  light  of  instantaneous  appearance  and  dis¬ 
appearance;  as,  a. flash  of  lightning.  —  A  sudden  burst, 
as  of  wit  or  merriment;  as,  “the  flash  and  outbreak 
of  a  fiery  mind.”  (Shaks.) — A  short,  brief  period;  a 
momentary  or  transient  state. 

“  The  Persians  and  Macedonians  had  it  for  a  flash." — Bacon. 

— A  reservoir  letting  off  its  surplus  waters  by  a  sluice¬ 
way ;  a  body  of  water  violently  breaking  forth.  —  In 
some  parts  of  England,  a  pool;  as,  a  mill  flash.  —  A 
preparation  for  coloring  rum,  brandy,  Ac. 

— Slang  language ;  a  ^hlgar  tongue ;  the  cant  in  vogue 
among  the  most  disreputable  members  of  society,  as 
thieves,  prostitutes,  Ac. 

— a.  Low ;  vulgar ;  vile ;  ns,  flash  language,  a  flash  cove,  Ac. 
— v.  n.  To  break  forth,  as  a  sudden  flood  of  flame  and 
light;  to  burst  or  open  instantly  on  the  sight;  to  show 
a  transient  brilliancy;  as,  “ The  object  is  made  to  flash 
on  the  eye  of  the  mind.”  —  Matt.  Arnold. 

— To  break  out,  as  a  sudden  expression  of  wit,  merriment, 
or  bright  fancy. 

“  They  flash  out  sometimes  into  an  irregular  greatness  of  thought.” 

Felton. 

— To  break  out  into  a  sudden  and  momentary  flame. 

“  Why  flash  those  sparks  of  fury  from  your  eyes?" —  O'Hara. 

— v.  a.  To  strike  or  to  throw  like  a  burst  of  light ;  to  con¬ 
vey  by  a  quick  and  startling  motion  ;  as,  to  flash  a  mes¬ 
sage  along  the  wires. 

Flasli'er,  n.  A  man  of  more  appearance  of  wit  than 
reality. 

Flash'-honse,  Flash -ken.  n.  A  house  which 
forms  a  rendezvous  for  thieves;  a  receptacle  for  stolen 
goods,  Ac. 

Flash'ily,  adv.  With  empty  show;  with  a  sudden, 
momentary  glare  ;  without  soiidity  of  wit  or  thought ; 
gaudily  and  emptily ;  as,  a, flashily  dressed  person. 
Flasll'ing,  n.  Act  of  blazing;  a  sudden  burst  of  light. 
— The  formation  of  an  artificial  flood,  by  the  letting  in  of 
a  body  of  water. 

(Arch.)  A  piece  of  lead,  or  other  metal,  let  into  the 
joints  of  a  wall  so  as  to  lap  over  the  gutters  or  other 
conduit  pieces,  and  prevent  the  splashing  of  rain  from 
injuring  the  internal  work. 

Flasli'y,  a.  Dazzling  momentarily;  not  solid;  with 
a  suflden  glare  of  transient  brilliance  ;  as,  “  a  flashy 
pleasure.”  (Barrow.)  —  Showy, but  empty;  gaudy  ;  gay; 
florid  in  style  or  color;  as,  a  flashy  costume,  a  flashy 
wit. — Insipid;  vapid;  inert;  without  taste,  force,  or 
spirit;  inconstant;  as,  “  lean,  flashy  songs.”  —  Milton. 
Flask,  n.  [A.  S.  flaxe  ;  Dan.  flaske ;  Ger  flasche;  L. 
Lat.  flasca,flaco.  Same  as  Flagon,  q.  r.]  A  vessel  with 
a  long  narrow  neck  for  containing  fluids ;  as,  a  flask  of 
oil  or  wine,  a  spirit  Jlasfc,  Ac. 

“  With  champagne  All  each  man  his  flask."  —  King. 

— A  powder-horn ;  portable  receptacle  for  gunpowder. 

"  Powder  in  a  skilless  soldier's  flask  is  set  on  Are.” —  Shake. 
(Founding.)  A  shallow  frame  of  wood  or  of  iron  used 
for  holding  the  sand  employed  in  moulding. 

Flask'et,  n.  [W.fllasged,  a  wicker  vessel.]  A  vessel  in 
which  viands  are  served  up  at  table. 

“The  silver  stands  with  golden  flaskets  graced.”  —  Pope. 

— An  oblong  basket  of  shallow  capacity. 

Flat,  a.  [Dan.  flad ;  Swed.  platt  and  flat ;  L.  Sax.  and 
Ger.  platt;  Fr  .plat;  Icel .flak.]  Having  an  even  ex¬ 
tended  surface,  without  risings  or  indentures,  hills  or 
valleys;  horizontal;  level,  or  with  a  moderate  incli¬ 
nation  ;  without  marked  prominences  ;  plain ;  as,  a  flat 
country. 

— Prostrate;  lying  the  whole  length  on  the  ground;  not 
elevated  or  erect;  level  with  the  ground;  fallen;  laid 
low ;  as,  to  fall  flat  down. 

“  What  ruins  kingdoms,  and  lays  cities  flat  t ”  —  Milton. 

— Tasteless;  stale;  vapid;  insipid;  monotonous;  dull; 
frigid ;  wanting  relief  or  variety;  as,  conversation  be¬ 
came  flat. 

“  Pleasing  to  sight, 

But  to  the  tongue  inelegant  and  flat."  —  Philips. 

— Lifeless;  depressed;  inert;  low;  spiritless;  dejected; 
lacking  life  and  animation  ;  as,  the  market  is  flat. 

“  I  feel  my  genial  spirits  droop,  my  hopes  all  flat."  —  Milton. 
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— Peremptory;  absolute;  positive;  downright;  as,  a.  flat] 
refusal,  a  flat  contradiction,  &c. 

11  I'll  not  march  thro*  Coventry  with  them,  that's  flat.” — Shaks.  \ 

(Mus.)  Not  acute;  not  sharp;  —  lower  by  a  semitoue ; 
as,  Bflat;  — below  true  pitch. 

(Pron.)  Uttered  with  voice  instead  of  breath ;  vocal ; 
sonant. 

Flat,  n.  A  level ;  a  level  or  extended  plain  ;  a  low,  even 
tract  of  surface;  as,  “  the  glooming  flats.” — Tennyson. 

— A  level  ground  lying  at  a  small  depth  under  the  surface 
of  water ;  a  shallow  ;  a  shoal ;  a  strand ;  as,  “  these  flats 
are  taken  by  the  tide.”  —  Shaks. 

— The  broad  side  of  a  blade ;  as,  the  flat  of  a  sword. 

(Naut.)  A  flat-bottomed  boat ;  a  kind  of  barge  having 
a  broad  beam  ;  a  lighter ;  as,  a  coal  flat. 

{Arch.)  In  Scotland,  a  floor  or  story  in  a  building; 
as,  he  lives  on  the  third  flat. 

— A  numskull ;  a  fool ;  a  thickhead ;  a  simpleton.  (Vulgar.) 
“You  cannot  make  a  speech,  because  you  are  a  flat."  — Holmes. 

{Mach.)  A  railroad  platform-car. 

{Mus.)  A  character  of  the  form  [),  which  depresses 
the  note  before  which  it  is  placed  achromatic  semitone. 
Thus  D[>  signifies  a  semitone  below  D  natural  (fc}).  On 
keyed  instruments  the  short  keys  are  the  representatives 
of  these  flats  and  sharps.  —  An  accidental  flat  is  one 
which,  although  not  occurring  at  the  commencement  of 
the  staff,  is  inserted  in  any  other  part  of  it,  and  only 
affects  the  bar  in  which  it  is  placed.  —  A  flat  fifth  is  an 
interval  of  a  fifth  depressed  by  a  flat. 

Flat,  v.  a.  To  make  flat,  even,  or  level ;  to  flatten ;  as,  a 
newsboy  flattens  his  nose  against  an  eating-house 
window. 

— To  depress ;  to  make  dull,  vapid,  inert,  or  spiritless. 

— To  lower  in  pitch  or  tone,  as  a  note  in  music. 

— v.  n.  To  grow  flat ;  to  flatten ;  to  sink  ;  to  fall  to  an 
even  surface ;  —  opposed  to  swell. 

{Mus.)  To  break  down  from  the  pitch.  —  To  flat  out, 
to  bring  to  a  lame  and  impotent  conclusion. 

Flat'brook,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Columbia  co. 

Flat'brookville.  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of 
Sussex  co.,  on  the  Delaware  river,  about  18  m.  W.  of 
Norton. 

Flat'bnsll,  in  New  York,  formerly  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Kings  co. ;  annexed  to  Brooklyn  in  1894, 
and  now  (1897)  a  part  of  Greater  New  York.  Near  this 
village  the  American  army  was  defeated  during  the 
Revolution  in  1770. 

Flat  Creek,  in  Alabama,  enters  the  Alabama  River 
from  Monroe  co. 

Flat  Creek,  in  Georgia,  enters  the  Ocmulgee  River 
from  Twigg’s  co. 

Flat  Creek,  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Barry  co. 

Flat  Creek,  in  New  York,  a  1’.  0.  of  Montgomery  co. 

Flat  Creek,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of  Bedford  co. 

Flat  Creek,  in  Virginia,  enters  the  Appomattox 
River  from  Amelia  co. 

Flat'-lisll,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Pleuronectes. 

Flat'-footed,  a.  Firm-footed;  determined. 

Flat  Fork,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Roane  co. 

Flat  Head,  in  Montana,  a  post-office  of  Missoula  co. 

Flat'head  In'dians,  also  called  Salish  or  Sf.lish, 
a  tribe  of  American  Indians  who  formerly  inhabited  a 
territory  between  Lat.  48°  and  50°  N.  and  Lon.  117°  and 
121°  W.,  now  part  of  Washington.  Having  become 
semi-civilized,  this  tribe  was  removed  (1871)  to  the 
Joko  Valley,  Montana,  and  now  numbers  about  1,000. 
So  called  on  account  of  a  practice  formerly  prevalent 
among  them  of  flattening  the  heads  of  their  infants  by 
artificial  means.  They  are  short  of  stature  and  badly 
formed,  with  wide  mouth,  thick  nose  and  lips,  and  large 
nostrils.  The  flattening  of  the  head  was  accomplished 
by  subjecting  the  skull  of  the  infant  to  severe  mechan¬ 
ical  pressure  during  the  first  six  or  eight  mouths  of  its 
life.  The  operation  did  not  appear  to  diminish  the 
cranial  capacity  or  whole  volume  of  the  brain. 

Flat'- iron,  n.  An  instrument  for  smoothing  cloth;  a 
sad-iron. 

Flat'kill  Creek,  in  New  Jersey,  enters  the  Delaware 
River  bet.  Sussex  and  Warren  cos. 

Flat'lailds,  ill  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  King’s  co.,  abt.  7  m.  S.S.E.  of  the  city  of  Brook¬ 
lyn. 

Flat  kick,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Knox  co. 

Flat'ling',  adv.  With  the  flat  side;  flatlong. 

Flat'ling-s,  adv.  Not  edgewise;  flatlong.  (r.) 

Flal/longr,  adv.  With  the  flat  side  downwards ;  not 
edgewise. 

“  What  a  blow  was  there  given  ?  As  it  had  fallen  flatlong."  Shaks. 

Flat'ly,  adv.  Horizontally;  evenly;  without  spirit; 
frigidly;  positively;  downright. 

“  He  in  these  wars  had  flatly  refused  his  aid.  *  —  Sidney. 

Flat'ness.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  flat. —  Even¬ 
ness  or  levelness  of  surface ;  want  of  relief  or  promi¬ 
nence;  as,  the  flatness  of  a  country,  the  flatness  of  a 
figure. 

— Deadness ;  dulness  ;  insipidity;  vapidness;  as,  flatness  of 
cider.  —  Dejection ;  depression  ;  lack  of  spirit  or  vivacity ; 
mental  prostration.— Lack  of  variety;  insipidity:  dulness. 

{Mus.)  Gravity  of  pitch;  as,  flatness  of  sound.  (Used 
in  contradistinction  to  sharpness.) 

Flat  River,  in  Michigan,  enters  Grand  R.  in  Kentco. 

Flat  River,  in  Missouri,  a  P.  0.  of  St.  Francois  co. 

Flat  River,  in  N.  Carolina,  enters  the  Neuse  River  \ 
from  Wake  co. 

— A  post-office  of  Durham  co. 

Flat  Rock,  in  Georgia,  a  post-office  of  Muscogee  co., 
about  10  m.  N.  E.  of  Columbus. 

Flat  Itoek.  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Crawford  co. 

Flat  Rock,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Bartholomew 
couuty. 


—A  post-village  of  Shelby  co.,  about  12  m.  S.  by  W.  of 
Shelbyville. 

Flat  Rock,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Pulaski  co. 

Flat  Rock.  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Wayne  co., 
on  Huron  river,  about  25  m.  S.W.  of  Detroit. 

Flat  Rock.  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Cape  Girardeau 
co.,  about  180  m.  E.  S.  E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Flat  Rock,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-office  of  Hender¬ 
son  county. 

Flat  Rock,  in  Ohio,  a  flourishing  township  of  Henry 
county. 

— A  post-office  of  Seneca  co. 

Flat  Rock,  in  South  Carolina,  a  P.  O.  of  Kershaw'  co.  I 

Flat  Rock  Creek.  (Ind.  Puck-up-kah,)  in  Indiana, 
rises  in  Henry  co.,  and  flowing  generally  S.W.  through 
Rush,  Decatur,  and  Shelby  cos.,  enters  the  E.  or  Drift¬ 
wood  Fork  of  White  River  at  Columbus  in  Bartholo¬ 
mew  co. ;  length  abt.  100  m. 

Flat  Roek  Creek,  in  S.  Carolina,  enters  the  Wa- 
teree  River  abt.  8  m.  N.W.  of  Camden. 

Flat  Mlioal  Creek,  in  Georgia,  enters  the  Chatta¬ 
hoochee  River  in  Harris  co. 

Flat  Klioalx,  or  Flat  Shoal  Factory,  in  Georgia,  a 
post-village  of  Meriwether  co.,  on  Flint  River,  about  95 
m.  W.  of  Milledgeville. 

Flatten,  (flat'n,)  v.  a.  To  make  flat;  to  reduce  to  an 
equal,  level,  or  even  surface;  to  level.  —  To  beat  down; 
to  lay  flat;  —  hence,  to  deject;  to  dispirit;  to  depress. 
To  make  vapid  or  insipid. 

{Mus.)  To  lower  or  let  fall  the  pitch. 

To  flatten  a  sail.  (Naut.)  To  spread  a  sail  length¬ 
wise  of  a  ship,  occasioning  a  lateral  effect  only. 

— v.  n.  To  grow  or  become  flat  or  even  on  the  surface ;  to 
become  dead,  stale,  vapid,  or  tasteless;  to  become  dull, 
inert,  or  spiritless ;  to  become,  as  a  sound,  less  sharp  or 
acute. 

Flat'ter,  n.  He  who  or  that  which  makes  flat.  —  Among 
blacksmiths,  a  flat  swage. 

Flat  ter,  v.  a.  [Fr. ;  probably  from  L .flatdre,  freq.  from 
flo,flatum,  to  blow;  Icel.  fladra,  to  deceive  by  blandish¬ 
ments.]  To  inflate  with  blandishments  or  exaggerated 
praises  ;  to  deceive  with  fair  words  ;  to  cajole  ;  to  whee¬ 
dle  ;  to  coax ;  to  attempt  to  win  by  artful  compliments. — 
To  soothe  or  gratify  by  praise  or  obsequiousness;  to 
please  a  person  by  applause  or  favorable  notice  ;  to  com¬ 
pliment. —To  praise  falsely  ;  to  encourage  by  favorable 
but  insincere  notice,  representations,  or  indications;  to 
raise  false  hopes  in. 

“  Mother . . .  lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul.”  Shaks. 

Flat'terlilintl,  v.  a.  To  blind  with  flattery  or  false 
praise,  (r.) 

Flat'terer,  n.  One  who  flatters ;  a  wheedler  ;  a  fawn¬ 
er  ;  a  lick-spittle ;  one  who  endeavors  to  gain  favor  by 
pleasing  but  undue  praise. 

“  The  most  abject  flatterers  degenerate  into  the  greatest  tyrants.*’ 

Addison. 

Flat'teringjly,  adv.  In  a  flattering  manner. 

Flat'tery,  n.  [Fr .  flatterie.]  Act  of  one  who  flatters  ; 
false  praise;  adulation;  obsequiousness;  wheedling;  sy¬ 
cophancy;  just  commendation  which  gratifies  self-love. 

'  Flattery  *s  the  food  of  fools.’’  —  Swift. 

Flatting;,  n.  In  house-painting,  a  mode  of  painting  in 
Avhich  the  surface  is  left,  when  finished,  without  gloss. 
The  material  is  prepared  with  a  mixture  of  oil  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  which  secures  the  colors,  and,  when  used  in  the 
finishing,  leaves  the  paint  quite  dead.  —  A  mode  of 
keeping  gilding  in  a  dead  or  unburnished  state,  by 
slightly  sizing  it.  —  Rolling  out  of  metal,  as  iron,  &c., 
into  sheets,  by  the  process  of  cylitidric  pressure. 

Flat'tisli,  a.  Tending  to  flatness;  somewhat  flat. 

Flat'uleiice,  Flat  ulency,  n.  [Lat.  flatus,  a  blast.] 
{Med.)  A  morbid  collection  of  gases  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  commonly  arising  from  indigestion,  or  from  in¬ 
dulgence  in  certain  kinds  of  vegetable  food.  When, 
from  any  weakness  in  the  digestive  powers,  food  re¬ 
mains  in  the  stomach  in  an  undigested  state,  fermenta¬ 
tion  takes  place,  and  gases  are  formed.  F.  is  usually 
symptomatic  of  other  diseases  —  indigestion,  colic,  chol¬ 
era,  hysteria,  or  nervous  debility.  For  its  cure,  carmin¬ 
atives,  tonics,  and  aperients  are  resorted  to;  and  strict 
attention  to  diet  is  necessary,  taking  only  such  food  as 
is  light  and  easy  of  digestion,  and  avoiding  all  oleraceous 
vegetables,  peas,  beaus,  and  flatulent  fruits.  Weak 
brandy  and  water,  as  a  beverage  at  dinner,  is  also  very 
beneficial.  When  the  pain  is  excessive,  hot  applications 
to  the  stomach  and  frictions  will  frequently  afford  con¬ 
siderable  relief. 

Flat'uleut,  a.  [L.  Lat.  flatulentus,  from  flo,  flatus,  to 
blow.]  Windy;  affected  with  air  generated  in  the  stom¬ 
ach  and  intestines.  —  Turgid  with  air;  as,  a  flatulent 
tumor.  {Quincy.) — Generating,  or  apt  to  generate  wind 
in  the  stomach;  as,  “peas  are  flatulent.”  (Arbuthnot.) — 
Empty;  vain;  puffy;  pretentious  without  substance; 
as,  “  a. flatulent  writer.”  —  Dryden. 

Flat'll leutly,  adv.  In  a  flatulent  manner. 

Fla'tns,  n.  [Lat.,  from  flare,  to  blow.]  Flatulence;  an 
accumulation  of  generated  air  in  the  cavities  of  the 
stomach. 

— A  puff  of  wind ;  a  breath  of  air. 

Flat'wlse,  a.  or  adv.  [ Flat  and  wise.]  With  the  flat 
side  downward,  or  next  to  another  object ;  —  opposed  to 
edgewise. 

Flat  u  oods.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Fayette  co. 

Flat  Woods,  in  IV.  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Braxton  co. 

Flaunt,  (  flant,)  v.  a.  [Probably  from  Ger.  flat  tern,  to 
flit,  to  move  about,  to  flutter.]  To  flutter;  to  show  or 
spread  out;  to  display  one’s  self  ostentatiously;  as, 
*•  useless  ornament  and  flaunting  show.”  {Dryden.) — 
To  carry  a  pert  or  saucy  appearance ;  as,  a  flaunting  jade. 

— n.  Anything  displayed  for  show. 


Flaiint'ingly,  adv.  In  a  flaunting  way  ,.r  manner. 

Flau'tist,  n.  [From  It.  flauto,  a  flute.]  A  flute-player 
a  flutist. 

Flaves'cent,  a.  [Lat.  flavescens,  from  flavus,  yellow.] 
Yellowish. 

Flavic'omoiis,  a.  [From  hut. flavus,  and  coma,  hair.] 
Yellow-haired. 

Fla'vius,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  family  of  Rome,  from 
which  came  the  emperors  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Domi- 
tian. 

Flavor,  Flavour,  (fld'v6r,)n.  [Fr .flairer,  to  smell, 
to  sniff,  to  scent.]  Quality  of  that  which  affects  the 
sense  of  smell ;  odor ;  fragrance :  as,  the  flavor  of  a  bou¬ 
quet  of  flowers.  —  Quality  of  anything  which  affects  or 
gratifies  the  taste  or  palate;  relish;  savor;  gusto;  as, 
sherry  of  a  nutty  flavor.  —  The  quality  of  a  substance 
which  affects  the  smell  or  taste  in  any  manner. 

— v.  a.  To  communicate  some  quality  to  a  thing  that  may 
affect  the  smell  or  taste. 

Flavored,  Flavou  rod,  (fla'verd,)  p.  a.  Possessing 
flavor ;  having  an  agreeable  taste ;  as,  high  -flavored  game. 

Fla'vorless,  a.  Wanting  flavor ;  insipid  ;  tasteless. 

Fla'vorous,  a.  Agreeable  to  the  taste  or  smell ;  im¬ 
parting  flavor. 

Flaw,  n.  [W.  fflaw,  a  splinter,  from  ffla,  a  parting 
off  or  from;  Gr.  phlao,  to  crush,  to  bruise  in  pieces; 
Sansk.  bat,  to  cut  off.]  A  breach  ;  a  crack ,  a  gap  or  fis¬ 
sure;  a  defect  made  by  breaking  or  splitting;  as,  a. flaw 
in  a  table.  —  A  blemish;  a  defect;  a  fault ;  an  imperfec¬ 
tion  ;  as,  a  flaw  in  a  woman’s  reputation,  a  flaw  in  a 
will,  &c.  —  A  tumult;  an  uproar;  a  sudden  burst  of 
disorder ;  a  row. 

“  Calm  the  fury  of  this  mad-brained  ^aw."  —  Shaks. 

(Naut.)  A  sudden  burst  of  wind ;  a  sudden  gust  or 
blast  of  short  duration. 

“  Snow  and  hail,  and  stormy  gust  and  flint'."  —  Milton. 

— v.  a.  To  break;  to  crack;  to  make  a  fissure  in  ;  to  vio¬ 
late  ;  to  make  unequal. 

“  The  cup  was  flaw'd  with  a  multitude  of  little  cracks."  —  Boyle. 

Flaw'less,  a.  Free  from  flawj  without  defect  or  blem¬ 
ish  ;  as,  a  flawless  star. 

Flaw  y,  a.  Full  of  flaws  or  cracks  ;  defective ;  faulty  ; 
broken. 

— Subject  to  sudden  gusts  of  wind. 

Flax,  n.  [A.S .  fleax  ;  Kris,  flax ;  D .  vlas ;  Ger.  flachs. 
Allied  to  Lat.  plico,  Gr .pleko,  to  wear.]  (Bot.)  The  com¬ 
mon  name  of  the  genus  of  plants  Linum,  q.  v. 

(Manuf.)  The  fibre  of  the  Linum  usitatissimum,  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  woody  portion  of  the  plant,  and  ridded  of 
any  impurities,  after  which  it  is  spun  into  thread,  from 
which  state  it  is  woven  into  Linen,  q.  v.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  the  fruit  of 
Egyptian  discov¬ 
ery,  as  the  cover¬ 
ings  of  the  mum¬ 
mies  found  in  the 
pyramids  all  at¬ 
test  to  their  being 
composed  of  what 
is  generally 
termed  flax. 

The  flax-plant  is 
of  slender  form, 
and  of  annual 
growth.  It  reach¬ 
es  generally  the 
height  of  from  2 
to  3  feet,  and  has 
small  lanceolate 
leaves,  which  ter¬ 
minate  at  the  ex¬ 
tremities  in  deli¬ 
cate  blue  flowers, 
which  are  after¬ 
wards  replaced  by 
seed-vessels,  con¬ 
taining  each  ten 
seeds.  The  plant 
itself  grows  over 
the  whole  extent 
of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America.  The 
time  for  gather- 
i  n  g  the  flax  is 
when  the  leaves  begin  to  drop  off,  and  when  the  stalk 
has  a  yellow  appearance.  The  stalks  are  then  stripped, 
and  the  seed-bolls  carefully  gathered,  and  stored  up  for 
the  next  year’s  supply.  The  first  process  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  flax  is  to  steep  the  stalks  in  water  uutil 
decomposition  and  fermentation  take  place;  that  causes 
the  glutinous  matter  which  binds  the  woody  and  fibrous 
parts  together,  to  become  separated.  The  duration  of 
this  process  is  from  six  to  twenty  days,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  water  employed,  and  the  state  of  the  flax- 
plant.  After  the  first  process,  the  stalks  are  dried,  and 
in  this  state  they  may  be  kept  in  sheaves  for  years.  Af¬ 
ter  the  flax  has  been  retted  (as  the  first  operation  is 
called)  and  dried,  it  is  broken,  repeatedly  beaten  with  a 
flat  piece  of  wood,  and  also  scutched,  in  order  to  remove 
all  woody  particles  from  the  fibre.  The  last  operation 
is  termed  heckling,  which  consists  in  combining  the  flax 
through  and  through,  in  order  to  separate  the  different 
threads;  after  which  it  is  prepared  for  the  spinner’s 
hands.  This  process  is  required  as  much  to  straighten 
the  fibre,  as  to  lessen  any  knots  or  irregularities  in  the 
filaments.  The  action  of  the  heckles  divides  the  scutched 
flax  into  two  portions,  —  the  long  ones,  which  remain 
straight  after  the  operation,  being  termed  lines,  and  the 
woolly  mass  tow.  Both  of  these  are  spun  ;  but  the  line 
affording  better  yarn,  is,  of  course,  the  more  valuable  of 
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the  two.  The  great  object  in  heckling  is  to  produce  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  line,  and  the  least  possible 
amount  of  tow. —See  Spinning,  Linen. 

FI  aX'Comb,  ( fldksfkom ,)  n.  A  hatchet,  or  toothed 
instrument  resembling  a  comb,  used  in  dressing  flax. 

Flax'-tlresser,  n.  One  who  combs  and  prepares  flax 
for  the  spinner. 

Flax'-tlressing’,  n.  The  process  of  breaking  and 
swingling  flax. 

Flaxen,  (flaks'n,)  a.  Madeofflax;  as,  flaxen  thread. — 
Resembling  flax  ;  of  the  color  of  flax  ;  fair ;  as,  flaxen 
hair,  a  flaxen  wig. 

Flax'maii,  John,  a  celebrated  English  sculptor,  b.  at 
York,  1755.  His  father  was  a  figure-moulder.  The  son, 
from  his  earliest  years,  exhibited  and  cultivated  his  tal¬ 
ent  for  designing,  and  was  also  attracted  by  the  pictu¬ 
resque  conceptions  of  Greek  mythology.  He  began  to 
study  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1770,  earning  for  some 
time  a  living  by  making  designs  for  Wedgwood  the 
potter,  and  other  persons.  He  went  to  Italy  in  1787, 
and  during  the  seven  years  he  spent  there,  his  wife  ac¬ 
companying  him,  he  acquired  the  highest  reputation  by 
three  series  of  designs,  the  illustrations  to  Homer,  iEs- 
chylus,  and  Dante.  He  was  chosen  A.R.A.  in  1797,  and 
professor  of  sculpture  in  1810.  The  monument  to  Lord 
Mansfield  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  group  of  Cephalus 
and  Aurora,  Psyche ,  the  group  of  the  Archangel  Michael 
and  Satan,  are  among  his  best  works.  He  executed 
many  exquisite  bassi-relievi,  compositions  from  Scrip¬ 
ture  subjects,  and  marked  by  some  special  religious  sen¬ 
timent.  The  monuments  to  Nelson,  Howe,  and  Rey¬ 
nolds  in  St.  Paul’s  are  by  his  hand.  One  of  his  latest 
and  finest  productions  is  the  Shield  of  Achilles.  D.  1816. 
The  sculptures  and  sketches  of  Flaxman  are  now  de¬ 
posited  and  exhibited  in  a  Gallery,  called  the  “  Flaxman 
Hall.”  at  University  College,  London.  His  Lectures  on 
Sculpture  passed  through  a  new  edition  in  1866. 

Flax'see«i.  n.  The  seed  of  the  flax-plant;  linseed. 

Flax'weed,  n.  (Pot.)  See  Linaria. 

Flax'-wench,  n.  A  female  employed  in  spinning. 

Flax'y,  a.  Like  flax;  flaxen;  of  a  light  color;  fair. 

Flay,  v.  a.  [A.S.  flean;  Or.  phloizo,  to  peel,  from  phlaios, 
rind,  peel,  from  phled,  to  overflow ;  the  bark  or  rind 
bursting  when  the  tree  overflows  with  sap.]  To  take 
the  skin  or  rind  off ;  to  skin;  to  strip  off;  as,  to  flay  an 
ox,  to  be  flayed  alive. 

Flay'er,  n.  One  who  flays ;  one  who  strips  off  the  hide 
or  skin. 

Flea,  n.  [A.S.  flea  ;  D.  vino ;  Icel .fl6;  Ger .floh.  The 
root  is  found  in  A.  S.  flogan,  fleogan,  to  flee,  to  escape.] 
(Zool.)  The  proper  position  of  this  insect  in  entomo¬ 
logical  classification  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dis¬ 
pute.  By  many  authorities,  including  the  distinguished 
names  of  Latreille,  Kirby,  and  Spence,  the  Fleas  (which 
form  the  Linnman  genus  Pulex)  are  considered  to  form 
a  distinct  order ;  the  former  naturalist  treating  of  them 
under  the  order  Siphonaptera,  and  the  latter,  the  order 
Aphaniptera.  By  others  they  have  been  arranged  with 
the  order  Diptera,  but  with  little  reason,  for  in  certain 
important  characteristics  they  widely  differ  from  them. 
Although,  to  all  appearance,  apterous,  the  flea  possesses 
the  rudiments  of  wings,  which  are  four  in  number,  in 
the  form  of  horny  plates,  on  the  sides  of  the  meto-  and 
meta-thoracic  segments,  the  hindmost  pair  being  some¬ 
what  larger  than  the  other.  This  distinctive  character 
has  been  the  basis  of  the  classification  of  Spence,  that 
we  have  adopted  See  Aphaniptera. 

Flea'bane,  n.  ( Bot .)  A  name  given  to  various  plants 
of  the  genus  Erigeron,  from  their  supposed  efficacy  in 
driving  away  fleas.  The  leaves  of  Pyrethrum  carneum, 
and  roseum  of  Europe  and  Asia  are  largely  used  in  the 
preparation  of  Per sian powder ,  used  to  destroy  insects. 

Flea'-bite,  n.  The  sting  or  bite  of  a  flea;  the  red  spot 
caused  by  such  sting  or  bite.  —  Any  small  hurt  or  pain 
like  that  caused  by  the  sting  of  a  flea. 

Flea'-bitten,  a.  Stung  by  fleas. —  Mean  ;  worthless ; 

Flealt,  n.  [Lat.  floccus,  a  twist  of  straw.]  A  small 
thread,  lock,  or  twist.  —  Anything  made  of  parts  trans¬ 
versely  laid. 

ITeak'ing,  n.  A  preparatory  covering  of  reeds,  over 
which  the  final  covering  is  laid,  in  thatching  a  house. 

Fleam,  n.  [Gr.  phlebotomon,  from  phlebs,  a  vein,  and 
temnein,  to  cut.]  A  sharp  instrument  used  by  farriers 
to  bleed  horses  and  cattle.  It  consists  of  a  small, 
pointed  blade,  thrust  from  a  sheath  by  means  of  a  spring. 

Flear,  n.  &  v.  See  Fleer. 

Flea'-wort,  ».  (Bot.)  Same  asfleabane.  See  Erigeron. 

Fleche,  (flaishe,)  n.  [Fr.  fleche,  an  arrow.]  (Port.)  A 
small  work,  so  called  because  its  outline  resembles  the 
shape  of  a  broad  arrow.  It  consists  of  two  faces  meet¬ 
ing  in  a  point,  and  forming  a  salient  angle.  This  defen¬ 
sive  outwork  is  sometimes  thrown  up  during  a  siege,  to 
enable  the  besieged  to  pour  an  enfilading  fire  along  some 
of  the  trenches  of  the  enemy ;  or  it  is  constructed  in 
connection  with  the  main  works  of  any  fortified  place, 
to  command  any  small  valley  or  glen  that  might  other¬ 
wise  be  made  available  by  the  enemy  as  a  means  of  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  fortifications. 

Fleche,  (Fa.)  a  town  of  France.  See  La  Fleche. 

Flechier,  Esprit,  (flai'she-ai,)  a  French  pulpit 
orator  and  prelate,  b.  at  Pernes,  1632,  county  of  Avig¬ 
non.  He  was  greatly  admired  as  a  preacher  at  Paris, 
and  his  funeral  orations  set  him  on  a  level  with  Bossuet. 
In  1673  he  was  received  at  the  French  Academy,  and  in 
1685  he  was  made  bishop  of  Lavaur.  Shortly  after  he 
was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Nismes;  and  died  in  1710. 
His  entire  works  were  published  after  his  death,  in  10 
vols.  8vo. 

Fleck,  v.  a.  [A.S.  flikken  ;  Ger.  flecken,  a  spot.]  To 
variegate  with  divers  colors;  to  spot;  to  dapple;  to 
mottle. 


FlecK'er,  v.  a.  To  spot;  to  mark  with  strokes  or 
touches  of  different  colors;  to  fleck. 

Flec'tion.  n.  [ Lat.  fiectio,  from  flectere,  to  bend.]  The 
act  or  power  of  bending. 

(Gram.)  The  variation  of  words  by  declension,  com¬ 
parison,  or  conjugation. 

Flec'tor,  Flexor,  n.  (Anat.)  The  name  of  several 
muscles,  the  office  of  which  is  to  bend  parts  into  which 
they  are  inserted. 

Fletls'C.  v.  a.  [A.S.  fleogan ,  to  fly;  Ger.  fliigeln,  to 
supply  with  wings.]  To  furnish  with  feathers,  or  wings ; 
to  supply  with  the  feathers  for  flight. 

— a.  Full-feathered ;  able  to  fly  ;  qualified  to  leave  the  nest. 

Fledgling,  n.  A  young  bird  recently  fledged. 

Flee,  v.n.  (imp.  and  pp.  fled  ;  ppr.  fleeing.)  [A.S. 
fleam ;  D.  vlieden;  Icel.  fly  a ;  Ger.  fliehen  ;  Lat.  f agio  ; 
Gr.  pheugo,  to  flee.  The  distinction  between  flee  and 
fly  ought  to  be  carefully  observed.]  To  run  away;  to 
run  with  rapidity,  as  from  danger;  to  attempt  to  escape; 
to  hasten  from  danger  or  expected  evil ;  to  hasten  away ; 
sometimes  preceding/ro»i. 

— v.  a.  To  shun ;  to  run  from ;  to  escape ;  to  avoid  ;  to 
keep  at  a  distance  from. 

Fleece,  n.  [A.S.flys,fles;  Ger. fliess  ;  Lat,  vellus.)  The 
coat  of  wool  shorn  from  a  sheep  at  one  time.  See  Wool. 

— v.  a.  To  clip  the  fleece  of  a  sheep.  —  To  strip  of  money 
or  property ;  to  pull  off ;  to  plunder ;  as,  to  fleece  the 
public.  —  To  spread  over;  to  cover,  as  with  wool. 

Fleece,  (Order  of  (lie  Golden.)  [Fr.  toison  d'or.~\ 
One  of  the  most  distinguished  among  European  orders 
of  knighthood.  It  was  founded  by  Philip  III ,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  in  1430;  and  as  by  its  foundation  his  succes¬ 
sors  were  declared  to  be  hereditary  grand-masters,  that 
title  passed,  with  the  Burgundian  inheritance,  to  the 
house  of  Austria ;  thence,  after  the  death  of  Charles  V., 
to  the  Spanish  line  of  that  house :  but  when  the  mon¬ 
archy  of  Spain  passed  to  the  Bourbons,  and  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  to  Austria,  the  archdukes  of  Austria 
claimed  the  grand-mastership ;  and  claims  are  made  on 
it  at  present  both  by  the  emperor  of  Austria  and  king 
of  Spain.  The  order  is  consequently  conferred  both  at 
Vienna  and  Madrid,  and  is,  in  both  courts,  the  highest 
in  point  of  rank.  —  See  Fig.  570. 

Fleece'less,  a.  Having  no  fleece. 

Flee'cer,  n.  One  who  strips,  or  takes  by  severe  exac¬ 
tions. 

Flee'cy,  a.  Woolly;  covered  with  wool ;  as,  fleecy  flocks. 

— Soft;  resembling  wool ;  as,  th  a  fleecy  east. 

Fleer,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  fteardian,  to  trifle ;  Icel.  flyra,  to 
laugh,  to  grin.]  To  mock;  to  jest;  to  gibe  with  inso¬ 
lence  and  contempt ;  as,  “  to  fleer  and  scorn  at  our 
solemnity.”  (Shaks.)  —  To  leer;  to  grin  with  an  air  of 
civility. 

Fleer,  v.  a.  To  mock;  to  flout. 

Fleer,  n.  Mockery  expressed  either  by  words  or  looks. 
—  A  deceitful  grin  of  civility. 

Fleer'er,  n.  One  who  jests  insultingly ;  a  mocker. 

Fleer'ingly,  adv.  In  a  mocking  or  derisive  manner. 

Fleet,  a  celebrated  London  prison,  situated  in  the  Fleet, 
a  tributary  of  the  Thames,  now  covered  over;  it  existed 
as  early  as  the  13th  cent.  Pulled  down  in  1845.  Noted 
for  its  Fleet  marriages,  clandestinely  performed  by  cler¬ 
gymen  imprisoned  for  debt ;  forbidden  by  statute,  1754. 

Fleet,  n.  [A.  S.  flota,  fliet,  a  ship,  from  fleotan,  to  float ; 
Du.  vloot ;  Fr.  and  Ger.  flotte;  Swed.  and  U.  flotta ; 
Dan.  flaa.de.  Root,  Sansk.  plu,  to  swim.]  This  term 
applies  to  the  different  detachments,  or  squadrons, 
which  form  the  navy  of  any  country,  which  are  sta¬ 
tioned  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  for  defence,  aggres¬ 
sion,  or  intimidation.  In  the  more  extended  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  term,  it  is  also  applied  to  any  company  of 
vessels  united  together,  and  sailing  with  one  object, 
either  mercantile  or  warlike. 

Fleet,  n.  [A.S .fle.ot;  Du.  vlieti]  A  creek;  an  inlet; 
an  sestuary ;  a  river;  a  broad  ditch. 

Fleet,  a.  [Icel.  fliotr,  quick,  swift,  nimble.]  Swift  of 
pace;  nimble;  light  and  quick  in  motion,  or  moving 
with  lightness  and  celerity ;  moving  with  velocity,  as  the 
wind  ;  as,  a  fleet  horse,  a  fleet  runner. 

—Light;  superficially  fruitful ;  thin ;  as,  a  fleet  soil.  (Eng. 
prov.) 

Fleet,  v.n.  [Icel.  flyta,  to  hasten.  See  Flit.]  To  hasten; 
to  flit  as  a  light  substance ;  to  be  in  a  transient  state. 

“  This  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show.” — Moore. 

(Naut.)  To  slip  down  the  barrel  of  a  capstan ;  as,  to 
fleet  a  cable. 

— v.  a.  To  skim,  or  pass  rapidly  over  the  surface  of. 

“  In  frail  wood  on  Adrian  gulf  doth  fleet."— Faerie  Queene. 

— To  cause  to  pass  over  lightly  or  hastily;  to  consume 
in  pleasure  or  merriment;  as,  “to  fleet  the  time  care¬ 
lessly.”  —  Shaks. 

— [A.  S.  flit,  cream.]  To  skim  cream  from  the  surface  of. 

(Naut.)  To  draw  asunder  the  blocks  of;  as,  to  fleet  a 
tackle.  —  To  make  to  slip  down  the  barrel  of  a  windlass, 
as  a  chain. 

Fleet'-foot,  Fleet'-footed.  a.  Swift  of  foot;  run¬ 
ning  rapidly. 

Fleet'ing,  p.  a.  Passing  rapidly ;  not  durable ;  tran¬ 
sient;  momentary;  transitory;  evanescent;  as, fleeting 
joys. 

Fleetly,  adv.  Swiftly;  nimbly;  with  swift  pace. 

Fleet'ness.  n.  Swiftness;  rapidity;  velocity;  celerity, 
speed;  quickness;  nimbleness. 

Fleet' Ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Lacka¬ 
wanna  co„  about  150  in.  N.  E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Fleet'-winged,  a.  Flying  rapidly. 

Fleet'wood,  a  sea-port  and  bathing-resort  of  England, 
co.  Lancaster,  at  the  entrance  of  Morecambe  Bay,  18  m. 
N.AV.  of  Preston;  pop.  4,726. 


Flegm,  «.  See  Phlegm. 

Flem,  n.  See  Fleam. 

Fleming,  n.  An  inhabitant  or  native  of  Flanders. 

Fleming,  in  Kentucky,  a  N.  E.  co. ;  area,  about  340 
sq.  m.  Hirers.  Licking  liver,  and  Fleming,  Fox,  and 
Triple  creeks.  Surface,  diversified ;  soil,  fertile.  Min. 
Iron  and  limestone.  Capital,  Flemingsburgh.  Pop. 
(1890)  16,078. 

Fleming,  in  Michigan; a  post-office  of  Livingston  co. 

Fleming,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Cayuga  co.,  on  Owasco  lake,  5  m.  S.  W.  of  Auburn. 

Fleming,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Licking  co.,  about  10 
m.  E.  by  N.  of  Newark. 

— A  post-office  of  Washington  county. 

Fleming,  in  Pennsylvania,  the  post-office  of  Unionville, 
Centre  county. 

Fleming's,  in  Indiana,  avill.  of  Shelby  co.,  about  5  m. 
S.  by  W.  of  Shelbyville. 

Flemlngsbiirgl),  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap. 
of  Fleming  county,  about  75  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Frank¬ 
fort. 

Flem'ingsville.  inlVew  York,  a.  post-village  of  Tioga 
co.,  about  5  m.  N.  E.  of  Oswego. 

Flem'ington,  in  Florida,  a  post-office  of  Marion  co. 

Flemington,  in  North  Carolina,  a  vill.  of  Wake  co., 
about  15  m.  N.W.  of  Raleigh. 

Flemington,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Hunterdon  county,  about  30  miles  N.N.W.  of  Tren¬ 
ton. 

Flemington,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Clin¬ 
ton  co. 

Flemington,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Taylor 
co.,  about  10  m.  S.W.  of  Grafton. 

Flem'ingville,  in  loiva,  a  post-office  of  Linn  co. 

Flemish,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  Flanders. 

Flemish  llricks,  n.  pi.  Bricks  of  a  yellowish  color, 
used  for  pavements.  They  are  harder  than  the  ordinary 
brick,  and  72  of  them  will  pave  a  square  yard. 

Flem'isli-liorse,  n.  (Naut.)  Au  extra  foot-rope  at 
the  extremities  of  the  topsail-yards. 

Flemish  Language  and  (Literature.  The 
F.  is  the  vernacular  language  of  the  Flemings,  an  an¬ 
cient  people  who  inhabit  certain  parts  of  Belgium  and 
Holland,  and  who  number  upwards  of  2,000,000.  It  is  a 
form  of  the  Low  German,  and  the  Dutch  of  the  present 
day  is  a  modern  offshoot  of  it.  It  is  more  palatal  and 
nasal  than  the  language  of  Holland,  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  more  guttural ;  but  the  differences  are  not 
essential.  So  little  change  has  taken  place  in  this  lan¬ 
guage,  that  the  earliest  monument  of  its  literature,  an 
ordinance  of  Duke  Henry  I.  of  Brabant  (1229),  is  per¬ 
fectly  intelligible  at  the  present  day.  Among  the  more 
remarkable  of  the  earliest  works  in  this  language  are, 
the  Rymbyhel,  or  “  Bible  in  Rhyme,”  and  the  Spiegel 
Historicel,  the  “  Historical  Mirror,”  of  J.  Van  Maerlant 
(born  in  1235);  the  “Civic  Laws  of  Antwerp  ”  (1300) ; 
the  “Chronicle  of  J.  Van  Clere,”  and  mans'  others;  a 
translation  of  Boethius,  by  Jacob  Veit,  of  Bruges,  of  the 
15tli  century,  and  the  “  Hive  of  the  Catholic  Church,” 
by  Philip  Van  Wurnix  (1569).  Many  French  forms  of 
speech  were  introduced  during  the  Burgundian  reign, 
and  also  many  Dutch  during  the  sway  of  the  Ilapsburgs : 
so  that  the  old  Flemish  lost  much  of  its  purity  and 
terseness.  Hooft,  Vondel,  and  Cats  are  the  three  men 
whose  names  figure  most  prominently  among  the  writers 
of  the  17th  century;  but  the  18th  furnishes  scarcely 
any  name  of  note.  Under  Napoleon,  every  effort  was 
made  to  suppress  the  use  of  this  language  and  intro¬ 
duce  the  French  ;  and  it  is  only  since  the  revolution  of 
1830  that  the  Flemish  has  again  come  to  occupy  its  for¬ 
mer  position.  Since  that  time  numerous  societies  and 
unions  have  been  formed,  newspapers  and  periodicals 
published,  and  other  means  adopted,  with  a  view  to 
diffusing  a  knowledge  and  a  ta6te  for  the  cultivation  of 
this  language.  Among  the  names  of  those  who  have 
most  exerted  themselves  with  this  object  are  :  Willems, 
Blommaert.  A’an  Ryswick,  Conscience,  Aan  de  Voorde, 
Delecourt,  Dantzenberg,  Van  Duyse,  Snellaert,  De  Laet, 
Dedecker,  David,  and  Bormann.  The  government  was 
at  first  opposed  to,  or  at  least  looked  with  coldness  upon, 
this  movement;  but  latterly  it  has  come  to  recognize 
it,  and  give  it  countenance.  On  the  occasion  of  a  lin¬ 
guistic  congress  at  Ghent,  in  1841,  the  members  of  the 
government,  for  the  first  time,  publicly  addressed  the 
people  in  the  F.  language. 

Flemish  School.  (Painting.)  The  school  formed 
in  Flanders,  originally  established  by  the  brothers  Van 
Eyck,  at  Ghent  and  Bruges,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
lath  century.  It  seems  to  have  been  allied  to  the  old 
School  of  Cologne  in  its  method  of  execution;  but  the 
A'an  Eycks  exchanged  the  tempera  vehicle  for  varnish. 
Memling,  Roger  A'andcr  Weyden,  Quinten  Matsys, 
Mabuse,  and  Antonij  Moro  were  the  great  masters  of 
the  earlier  period.  Rubens  and  A  andyck  were  the  great 
masters  of  the  second  period,  after  it  became  the  fashion 
to  study  in  Italy.  Snyders,  Jordaens,  Gaspar  de  Crayer, 
and  the  younger  Teniers  were  also  great  masters.  The 
works  of  this  school  are  distinguished  by  the  most  per¬ 
fect  display  of  chiaroscuro,  high  finishing  without  dry¬ 
ness,  by  an  admirable  union  of  colors  well  blended  and 
contrasted,  and  by  a  flowing,  luxurious  pencil.  But  the 
Flemish  painters,  like  the  Dutch,  represented  nature  as 
they  found  her,  and  not  as  she  should  be.  Rubens  and 
Vandyck,  though  men  of  the  greatest  genius,  were  not 
free  from  this  defect. 

Flench,  v.  a.  To  strip  off  the  blubber  of  a  whale,  layer 
by  layer. 

Flench'-gut,  n.  The  blubber  of  a  whale,  when  cut  up 
in  strips. 

Flenching,  n.  The  operation  of  cutting  the  blubber 
from  a  whale. 
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Flense,  v.  a.  Same  as  Flench,  q.  v. 

Flens  ing,  n.  Same  as  Flenching,  q.  v. 

Flens'borg',  or  Flens'buru,  a  seaport-town  of  North 
Germany,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  fiord  of  the  Baltic,  19  m.  N.N.W.  of 
Schleswig,  with  a  good  harbor.  Manuf.  Sugar,  spirits, 
cloth,  paper,  tobacco,  and  chiefly  tiles,  which  are  largely 
exported;  ship-building  is  actively  engaged  in.  Pop. 
21,650. 

Flens'burg.  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Effingham  co.,  abt. 
100  m.  S.E.  of  Springfield. 

(Flers,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Orne,  35  m.  W.N.  W.  of 
Alengon  ;  pop.  6,000. 

Flesh,  n.  [A.  S.flsesc;  Ger.j deischf]  The  muscular  part 
of  an  animal,  or  the  softer  solids,  as  distinguished  from 
the  bones  and  the  fluids.  As  a  general  appellation  it 
may  be  taken  to  include  the  blood-vessels,  nerves,  cel¬ 
lular  tissue,  &c.  —  See  Muscle,  Tissue,  &c. 

— Animal  food,  in  distinction  from  vegetable;  the  body  of 
beasts  and  birds  used  as  food. — The  body,  as  distinguished 
from  the  soul. — Animal  nature.— Animals  of  all  kinds. 
— Men  in  general ;  mankind.  — Human  nature;  carnality ; 
corporeal  appetites ;  a  state  of  unrenewed  nature ;  cor¬ 
rupt  nature. — -Kindred;  stock;  family. — The  soft,  pulpy 
substance  of  a  fruit ;  that  part  of  a  root,  fruit,  &c.,  which 
is  fit  to  be  eaten. 

( Client .)  The  F.  of  animals  consists  of  fibrine  in  a 
coagulated  form,  permeated  by  at  least  three  times  its 
weight  of  water  and  fluid,  consisting  partly  of  blood 
and  partly  of  substances  secreted  from  it.  The  soluble 
matters  consist  chiefly  of  albumen,  the  soluble  salts  of 
the  blood,  two  animal  principles  called  kreatine  and 
inosite,  and  phosphoric,  lactic,  butyric,  acetic,  and  formic 
acids.  The  salts  consist  of  the  phosphate  of  potash,  mag¬ 
nesia,  and  lime,  and  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium. 

Flesh,  v.a.  To  initiate;  —  from  the  sportsman’s  practice 
of  feeding  his  hawks  and  dogs  with  the  first  game  that 
they  take,  or  training  them  to  pursuit  by  giving  them 
the  flesh  of  animals. 

“  Hast  thou  flesht  thy  maiden  sword  ?  "—Shaks. 

— To  harden ;  to  establish  in  any  practice,  as  dogs  by  often 
feeding  on  anything. 

"A  woman  Jleshed  in  malice." — Sidney. 

— To  glut ;  to  satiate. 

**  H e  fleshes  his  will  in  the  spoil  of  her  humour." — Shake. 

Flesh'-broth,  n.  Broth  made  by  decocting  flesh. 

Flesh'-brush,  n.  A  brush  for  exciting  action  in  the 
skin  by  friction. 

Flesh'-clogg’cd,  a.  Encumbered  with  flesh. 

Flesh '-Color,  n.  A  pale-white  with  a  blush  of  pink. 

Flesh'-eoloretl.  a.  Having  the  color  of  flesh. 

Flesli'-iliet,  n.  Food  consisting  of  flesh. 

Fleshed,  a.  Corpulent;  fat;  having  abundance  of  flesh. 
— Used;  accustomed;  inured;  hardened. 

Flesh'er,  w.  A  butcher.  (The  term  is  peculiar  to  Scotl.) 

Flesh  -fly.  n.  See  Musca. 

Flesli'-forK,  n.  A  fork  for  trying  meat  and  taking  it 
from  the  caldron. 

Flesh '-hook,  n.  A  hook  to  draw  meat  from  the  boiler. 

Flesh'iness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  fleshy ;  plump¬ 
ness  ;  fulness ;  grossness ;  corpulence. 

Flesh'less,  a.  Destitute  of  flesh;  lean. 

Flesh'liness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  fleshly;  the 
carnal  passions  and  appetites. 

Flesb'ly,  a.  Corporeal ;  carnal :  worldly  ;  lascivious  ; 
voluptuous. — -Consisting  of  flesh;  animal;  not  vegeta¬ 
ble.— Human;  not  celestial ;  not  spiritual  or  divine. 

Flesh'ly-mind'ed,  a.  Given  over  to  sensual  delights. 

Flesh'-ineat,  n.  Animal  food. 

Flesh'ment,  n.  The  act  of  initiation;  the  excitement 
attendant  upon  initiation. 

Flesh'-mong’er,  n.  One  who  deals  in  flesh  ;  a  pimp. 

Flesll'-pot,  n.  A  vessel  in  which  flesh  is  cooked. 

Flesh'y,  a.  Plump;  fat;  corpulent;  gross. 

— Pulpous  and  succulent,  as  fruit. 

Fletch'er,  n.  A  maker  of  bows  and  arrows. 

Fletch'cr,  John,  an  English  dramatic  poet,  b.  1576, 
who  wrote  several  plays  in  conjunction  with  Beaumont. 
In  this  dramatic  partnership,  it  is  said  that  Fletcher 

•  found  fancy  and  Beaumont  judgment.  He  D.  1625.  The 
principal  piece  of  his  own  writing  is  a  dramatic  pastoral 
entitled  The  Faithful  Shepherdess ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  suggested  the  idea  of  Milton’s  Oomus.  Edward 
Phillips,  the  nephew  of  Milton,  classes  Fletcher  with 
Shakspeare  and  Ben  Jonson,  as  one  of  the  “  happy  tri¬ 
umvirate  ”  of  the  age. 

Fletch'er,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Miami  co.,  abt.  80 
m.  N.  of  Cincinnati ;  pop.  abt.  500. 

Fletch'er,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Franklin  co.; 
pop.  abt.  950. 

FletiferoilS,  a.  [Lat.  fletus,  a  weeping,  and  ferre,  to 
bear.]  Causing  weeping  or  lamentation. 

Flet'-niilh,  n.  [ Flet ,  pp.  of  fleet,  q.  v.J  Skimmed  milk. 

Fleur-de-lis,  ( fliir'de-lee ,)  n.  [Fr.,  flower  of  the  lily.] 
(Her.)  The  flower  of  the  water-lily  or  yellow  flag,  which 
constituted  the  principal  feature  in  the  armorial  bear¬ 
ings  of  the  monarebs  of  France  prior 
to  the  execution  of  Louis  X  VI.,  and 
under  the  Restoration.  It  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  arms  of  France 
about  the  year  1140, being  first  borne 
by  Louis  VII.  This  monarch,  who 
had  exercised  regal  power  during 
the  lifetime  of  his  father,  had  prob¬ 
ably  adopted  and  worn  it  even  prior 
to  this  date  as  his  badge  br  cogiii-  Fig.  1031. 
lance,  as  the  Plantagenets  distin-  fleur-de-lis. 
guished  themselves  by  bearing  a 
sprig  of  broom  ;  and  from  this  circumstance  its  present 
name  may  be  derived. 


Fleurus,  ( flur'obs ,)  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  Hainault, 
near  the  Sambre,  7  m.  N.E.  of  Charleroi ;  pop.  2,397. 
This  place  is  noted  for  four  important  battles  having 
taken  place  in  its  vicinity.  The  first  took  place  on 
Aug.  30,  1622,  between  the  Spaniards  under  Gonsalvo 
of  Cordova,  the  general  of  the  Catholic  League,  and  the 
troops  of  the  Protestant  Union  commanded  by  the  Bas¬ 
tard  of  Mansfeld  and  the  dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Saxe- 
Weimar.  Both  sides  claimed  the  advantage.  The  second 
was  fought  July  1,  1690,  Montmorency,  duke  of  Luxem¬ 
bourg,  defeating  the  Prince  of  Waldeck,  one  of  the  mostj 
able  of  the  generals  of  the  Augsburg  League.  The  third 
was  that  in  which  General  Jourdain  defeated  the  Im¬ 
perialists  under  the  Prince  of  Coburg,  June  26,  1794. 
The  fourth,  more  commonly  known  as  the  battle  of 
Ligny,  took  place  on  the  16th  of  June,  1815.  On  that  day 
BlUclier  was  defeated  by  Napoleon. 

Fleur'y,  Andr£,  Hercule  be,  a  cardinal  and  prime 
minister  of  France,  under  Louis  XV'.,  was  born  at  Lodeve, 
in  Languedoc,  in  1653.  Coming  to  court,  he  won  gen¬ 
eral  favor  by  his  pleasing  person  and  fine  understand¬ 
ing;  became  bishop  of  Frejus;  and,  through  the  in¬ 
terest  of  Madame  Maintenon,  was  appointed  instructor 
to  Louis  XV.  In  1726  he  was  made  cardinal,  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  ministry,  and  from  his  73d  to  his  90th 
year  he  administered  the  affairs  of  his  country  with 
great  success.  Died  1743. 

Fleury,  Claude,  a  French  historian,  author  of  an  Eccle¬ 
siastical  History  in  20  vols.,  Manners  of  the  Israelites, 
&c. ;  B.  1640 ;  D.  1723. 

Flew,  imp.  of  Fly,  q.  v. 

— n.  The  large  chaps  of  a  deep-mouthed  hound. 

Flex,  v.  a.  [Lat .flexus,  from  flectere,  to  turn.]  To  bend. 

Flex  an' i  moils,  a.  [  Lat  .flectere,  to  turn,  and  animus, 
the  mind.]  Of  a  pliant  disposition. 

Flexibility,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  flexibilitas ;  from  lec¬ 
ture,  to  turn.]  Pliancy;  pliability;  readiness  to  bend; 
as,  flexibility  of  fibres. 

( Phys .)  The  property  which  all  bodies  possess  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  which  is  evinced  in  their  dispo¬ 
sition  to  yield  or  change  their  form  in  a  direction  at 
right  angles  to  their  length,  through  their  own  weight 
or  by  means  of  any  pressure  or  strain  applied  to  them. 
Pieces  of  the  same  material  differ  from  each  other  in  the 
degree  of  flexibility  they  exhibit,  in  proportion  to  their 
length  and  thickness.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  a  cylin¬ 
drical  bar  of  iron  an  inch  in  diameter  and  twenty  feet 
in  length  will  exhibit  a  far  greater  degree  of  flexibility 
than  another  which  is  only  half  the  length,  and  has  a 
diameter  of  two  inches.  This  may  be  seen  by  resting 
the  extremities  of  each  on  supports  of  equal  height, 
when  the  long  would  become  curved  in  form  through 
its  own  weight,  its  centre  being  considerable  below  a 
chord  drawn  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other ;  while  the 
thicker  bar  would  be  scarcely  bent  out  of  the  straight 
line.  Materials  also  exhibit  a  greater  degree  of  flex¬ 
ibility  in  one  condition  than  in  another ;  metals,  for  in¬ 
stance,  yielding  far  more  readily  to  pressure  when 
heated  than  when  cold.  A  wrought-iron  beam  which 
would  sustain  a  great  weight  without  perceptive  deflec¬ 
tion  when  cold,  would  bend  considerably  under  the 
same  weight  when  red-hot.  The  great  flexibility  of 
ropes  of  hemp  and  metal  renders  it  quite  impossible  to 
stretch  them  horizontally  in  a  straight  line,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  case  of  a  rope  stretched  for  the  performance 
of  a  tight-rope  dancer.  There  is  no  material  that  will 
not  exhibit  flexibility  in  some  degree,  because  there  is 
no  substance  in  nature  that  is  perfectly  rigid  and  in¬ 
flexible;  but  the  degree  of  flexibility  possessed  by  any 
material  is  denoted  by  the  extent  to  which  it  will  bend, 
or  by  the  weight  which  it  will  support  without  breaking. 
This  property  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  of 
elasticity:  elastic  bodies  will  return  to  their  former 
shape  when  they  have  been  bent  or  altered  by  pressure 
in  any  way ;  but  bodies  which  possess  flexibility  with¬ 
out  elasticity  do  not  return  to  their  original  form  in  all 
cases.  A  straight  bar  of  iron,  though  bent  by  its  own 
weight  only,  will  not  exactly  resume  its  original  shape, 
although  a  rope  will  do  so.  The  consideration  of  the 
deflection  or  flexibility  of  beams  of  wood  and  iron  bars 
and  girders,  as  well  as  of  ropes  and  chains,  and  other 
materials,  is  an  important  point  in  the  construction  of 
buildings,  bridges,  and  engineering  works  of  various 
kinds.  —  See  Materials,  Strength  of. 

Flex'lble.  (fleks'i-bl,)  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat .flexibilis.\  That 
maybe  bent;  readily  bending  without  breaking;  pliant: 
pliable  ;  supple  ;  not  stiff  or  rigid ;  yielding  to  pressure; 
as,  a,  flexible  stalk,  flexible  steel.  —  Capable  of  yielding 
to  entreaties,  arguments,  or  other  moral  force ;  trac¬ 
table;  easily  managed  or  turned;  not  firm;  accommo¬ 
dating;  inconstant ;  wavering ;  ductile. 

“Women  are  soft,  mild,  pitiful,  and  flexible." — Shaks. 

— That  may  be  accommodated  or  suited  to  various  forms 
and  purposes. 

"  This  was  a  principle  more  flexible  to  their  purpose." — Rogers. 

Flex'ilileness,  n.  Easiness  or  readiness  to  be  bent; 
pliability. 

Flexibly,  adv.  In  a  pliant  manner. 

Flexicos'tate,  a.  [Lat .flexus,  bent,  and  costa,  a  rib.] 
Having  the  ribs  bent. 

Flexile.  a.  [  Lat.  flexilis,  from  flexus,  pp.  of  flectere,  to 
bend.]  That  may  be  bent;  easily  bent ;  pliant ;  pliable  ; 
as,  flexile  osiers. 

Flex'ion.  n.  [Lat.  flexio.]  Abend;  a  part  bent ;  a  fold. 

Flex'or,  n.  [Lat.]  ( Anat .)  The  name  of  certain  mus¬ 
cles  whose  office  it  is  to  bend  the  parts  into  which  they 
are  inserted.  The  antagonistic  muscles  are  termed 
extensors. 

Flex'uous,  Flex'uose,  a.  [Lat.  fleruosus,  from 
flexus,  a  bend  or  fold.]  (But.)  Applied  to  bodies  which 


have  a  zigzag  or  wavy  direction,  i.  e.,  gently  bending 
alternately  in  opposite  directions,  as  in  the  case  of  some 
stems,  the  ribs  of  leaves,  &c. 

Flex'ure,  n.  [Lat  .flexura,  from  flexus,  pp.  of  flectere,  to 
bend.]  The  act  of  bending.  —  The  joint;  the  part  bent. 
—  The  form  into  Avhich  a  thing  is  bent.  —  An  obsequious 
or  servile  cringe. 

(Math.)  The  flexure  of  a  curve  is  its  bend  toward 
or  from  a  straight  line. 

Fli'bustier,  n.  [Fr.]  See  Filibuster. 

Flic'tiac,  n.  A  repeated  noise  made  by  blows. 

Flick,  n.  Same  as  Flitch,  q.  v. 

Flick'er,  v.n.  [A.  S .  flicerian,  to  move  the  wings; 
Dut .  flikkeren,  to  twinkle.]  To  flap  the  wings  Avithout 
flying.  —  To  waver;  to  fluctuate,  or  twinkle,  as  an  un¬ 
steady  flame. 

Flick'ering, p.  a.  Wavering;  fluctuating;  having  a 
fluttering  motion. 

— n.  A  fluttering ;  short  and  irregular  movements. 

Ii  iek'er  i  ugly ,  adv.  In  an  unsteady  manner. 

Flicks'ville.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  North¬ 
ampton  co.,  abt.  120  m.  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Fli'er,  n.  One  who  flees  or  flies ;  a  runaway. 

(Mach.)  The  fly  of  a  machine. —  See  Fly. 

— n.  pi.  Stairs  that  do  not  wind;  (sometimes  written  flyers.) 

Flight,  (flit,)  n.  \  A. S.fliht,  from  fleogan,  to  flee,  to  fly. 
See  Fly.]  Act  of  fleeing,  or  of  running  away,  to  escape 
danger,  peril,  or  anticipated  evil;  hasty  exit  or  de¬ 
parture. 

“  The  maid  pursued  her  flight;  her  flight  iDCreased  his  fire. "  Pope. 

— Act  of  flying,  or  of  passing  through  the  air  by  means  of 
Avings;  manner  of  flying;  removal  from  place  to  place 
by  flying;  volitation  ;  as,  a  pigeon's  flight. 

—A  flock  of  birds,  or  a  number  of  beings,  passing  through 
the  air  in  company;  a  number  of  things  flying  together; 
a  volley,  as  of  arroAvs ;  a  periodical  flying  of  birds  in 
flocks;  the  birds  produced  in  the  same  season;  as,  a 
flight  of  swallows. 

“  Flights  of  angels  wing  thee  to  thy  rest."  —  Shaks. 

— A  mounting;  a  soaring;  lofty  elevation  and  excursion; 
as,  flight  of  fancy,  a  flight  of  ambition  ;  —  in  a  bad  sense, 
an  extravagant  sally ;  excursion  ;  escapade ;  as,  a  flight 
of  folly. 

"  Above  the  vulgar  flight  of  common  souls."  —  Murphy. 

— A  series  of  steps  or  stairs  from  one  floor  to  another. 

— The  husk  or  envelope  of  oats. 

To  put  to  flight,  to  rout,  compel  to  run  away,  or  make 
a  hasty  retreat. 

Flighted,  (flit'ed.)  a.  Taking  wing  or  flight ;  flying. 

Flight!  Iy,  adv.  In  a  flighty  or  airy  manner. 

Fligiltiness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  flighty  or 
volatile;  levity;  giddiness;  volatility ;  as,  flightiness  of 
manner. 

Fliglit'-shot,  7i.  The  distance  traversed  by  an  arrow 
shot  from  the  bow. 

“  The  May-pole  .  .  .  half  a  flight-shot  from  the  king’s  oak."— Scoff. 

Flighty,  (flit'i,)  a.  Fleeting;  swift;  momentary  ;  tran¬ 
sient  ;  as,  a  flighty  purpose.  —  Wild  ;  full  of  flights  ;  in¬ 
dulging  the  sallies  of  imagination  ;  unsettled  ;  volatile ; 
giddy ;  someAvhat  delirious,  or  disordered  in  mind  ;  as, 
“  a  flighty  enthusiast.”  —  Harford. 

Flim'sily.  adv.  In  a  flimsy  or  shallotv  manner. 

Flim'siliess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  flimsy;  thin ; 
Aveak  texture  of  body ;  weakness;  lack  of  substance  or 
solidity ;  as,  the  flimsiness  of  bank-paper. 

Flimsy,  (flim’zi,)  a.  [From  the  root  of  Film,  q.  r.] 
Filmy;  thin;  slight;  Aveak  ;  feeble ;  without  solid  sub¬ 
stance;  Avithout  strength,  spirit,  or  force;  superficial;, 
shallow ;  as,  a  flimsy  pretext,  a  flimsy  argument,  a  flimsy 
excuse. 

“  Proud  of  a  vast  extent  of  flimsy  lines."  —  Pope. 

— n.  Thin  paper;  cap-paper;  transfer-paper.  —  A  cant 
term,  applied  in  England  to  a  bank-note. 

Flinch,  (  flinsh,)  v.  n.  [0.  Ger.  wenkjan,  wankon,  to 
waver,  to  shrink,  allied  to  Lat,  vacillo,  to  svvay  to  and 
fro ;  8ansk.  vakh,  to  move  one’s  self.]  To  shrink  ;  to 
withdraw  from  ;  to  fail  of  proceeding,  or  of  performing 
anything ;  to  Avince ;  as,  to  bear  pain  without  flinching. 

“  Oh,  ingratitude,  that  John  Bull  should  flinch  at  last,  and 
pretend  that  he  can  disburse  no  more  money.”  —  Arbuthnot. 

Flinch'er,  n.  One  who  flinches,  fails,  or  shrinks  from. 

Flinch'ingly,  adv.  In  a  flinching  or  wincing  manner. 

Fliii'cler-raouse,  n.  A  bat. 

Flin'ders,  n  .pi.  [Scot,  flenders.]  Splinters;  chips; 
fragments. 

Fling’,  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  flung ,pp.  flinging.)  [Cau¬ 
sative  of  fly ;  A.  S .fligan,  to  cause  to  fly,  causative  of 
fleogan,  to  fly  or  flee.]  To  cause  to  fly  from  the  hand ; 
to  hurl ;  to  dart ;  to  cast  with  violence  from ;  as,  to  fling 
a  stone. 

“’Tis  fate  that  flings  the  dice  ;  and,  as  she  flings, 

Of  kiDgs  makes  peasants,  and  of  peasants  kings."  —  Dryden. 

— To  send  forth ;  to  emit ;  to  scatter. 

“  The  suu  begins  to  fling  his  flaring  beams.”  —  Milton. 

—To  tliroAv  to  the  ground ;  to  prostrate ;  lienee,  by  impli¬ 
cation,  to  frustrate ;  to  baffle;  to  overthroAv;  to  defeat; 
as,  the  horse  flung  him,  to  fling  an  adversary. 

To  fling  away,  to  discard;  to  reject;  to  dismiss;  as, 
“fling  away  ambition.”  ( Shaks.)  —  To  fling  down,  to  hurl 
or  throw  to  the  ground;  to  demolish;  to  ruin.  —  To  fling 
in,  to  throw  in  ;  as,  to  fling  a  stone  in  water. —  To  fling 
off,  to  baffle  in  the  chase ;  to  defeat  of  prey ;  as,  “  men 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  chase  to  b e  flung  off  by  any 
false  steps  or  doubles.”  (Addison.)  — To  rid  one’s  self 
of;  to  discard;  to  give  the  cold  shoulder  to;  as,  to 
fling  off  a  mistress.  —  To  fling  open,  to  throAv  open,  or 
wide  open ;  to  open  with  haste  or  violence ;  as,  to  fling 
open  a  gate  or  door.  —  To  fling  out,  to  utter  harshly 
or  abruptly ;  as,  to  fling  out  a  sarcasm,  she  flung  nut 
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abusive  words.  —  To  fling  ur>,  to  abandon ;  to  cease  fol¬ 
lowing;  to  relinquish ;  as,  he>«np  up  bis  place  in  disgust. 

Fling',  r.  n.  To  flounce;  to  wince;  to  throw;  to  break 
into  violent  and  irregular  motions. 

“  The  angry  beast  began  to  kick,  and  fling ,  and  wince."  Hudibras. 

— To  cast  in  the  teeth;  to  upbraid;  to  utter  harsh  lan¬ 
guage  ;  to  sneer. 

11  Thus  back  I  fling  the  lie.”  —  Davies. 

— To  rush  away  angrily;  to  throw  one’s  self  in  a  hasty, 
passionate,  or  violent  manner;  —  omitting  self;  as,  she 
flung  out  of  tne  room  in  a  pet. 

To  fling  out,  to  become  unruly  or  outrageous;  as, 
“  Duncan's  horses  .  .  .flung  out.”  —  Shales. 

Fling,  n.  A  throw ;  a  jerk;  a  cast  from  the  hand;  a 
flounce. 

—A  gibe;  a  sneer  ;  a  sarcasm  ;  a  severe  or  contemptuous 
remark. 

— A  kind  of  dance. 

Fling'er,  n.  One  who  casts  or  flings ;  a  giber. 

Flink'ing-COinb,  n.  [O.Ger .flinken,  to  make  ready.] 
A  dressing-table  comb  for  the  hair. 

Flint,  n.  [A. S.  flint;  Ger.  flintmstein .]  (Min.)  A 
variety  of  quartz,  allied  to  Chalcedony,  q.  v.,  but  more 
opaque  and  of  dull  colors,  usually  gray,  smoky  brown, 
and  brownish-black.  It  breaks  with  sharp  cutting 
edges  and  a  couchoidal  surface.  F.  is  nearly  pure  silica. 
It  often  occurs  in  layers  of  irregular  nodules  and  some¬ 
times  in  flat  tabular  bands.  These  nodules  consist  largely 
of  the  remains  of  infusoria,  sponges,  and  other  marine 
productions.  The  coloring-matter  of  the  common  F.  is 
mostly  carbonaceous  matter,  and  it  usually  contains 
also  about  one  per  cent,  of  alumina  and  peroxide  of  iron, 
with  one  or  two  of  water.  After  being  calcined  and 
ground,  F.  is  often  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass, 
earthenware,  and  porcelain. 

Flint-glass,  n.  See  Glass. 

Flint  -licai't.  Flint  -hearted,  a.  Having  a  hard 
heart ;  obdurate ;  cruel. 

Flint  Im  plements.  (Geol.)  The  name  given  to 
stony  materials  imperfectly  sculptured,  supposed  to  be 
the  relics  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Europe,  which 
have  been  discovered  from  time  to  time,  by  being  acci¬ 
dentally  turned  up  whilst  ploughing  in  fields,  or  by  the 
zealous  search  of  some  indefatigable  antiquaries.  Those 
which  have  already  beeu  discovered  do  not  differ  in  the 
slightest  respect  from  the  rude  weapons  constructed  of 
flint  which  are  used  even  in  the  present  day  by  the 
savages  inhabiting  portions  of  Asia,  America,  Africa, 
and  the  islands  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  the  South 
seas.  Arrow-heads  and  hatchets  are  the  forms  in  which 
the  weapons  are  mostly  discovered,  and  there  is  an  un¬ 
limited  variety  in  the  shape  and  construction  of  even 
these.  The  precise  nature  of  these  implements,  the  fact 
that  they  must  have  been  of  human  manufacture,  and  the 
clear  proof  of  their  position  in  situ  with  bones  and  other 
remains  of  animals  contemporaneous  with  the  savages 
who  made  the  implements,  are  the  points  of  chief  in¬ 
terest.  They  are  principally  composed  ot  flint,  but  in¬ 
clude  granite,  jade,  serpentine,  jasper,  basalt,  and  other 
stones.  Of  these  implements  there  are  two  well  marked 
types,  some  being  shaped  by  chipping  alone,  others  fin¬ 
ished  by  grinding  and  polishing.  The  first  type  is 
assigned  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  stone  age,  and  classi¬ 
fied  as  palteolitliic  implements :  the  second  to  the  later 
part,  and  classed  as  neolithic  implements.  The  palaeo¬ 
lithic  implements  comprise  three  classes,  the  best- 
finished  being  an  oval,  sharp-edged  form,  the  second 
longand  pointed,  the  third  tongue-shaped.  The  neolithic 
are  more  varied  in  form,  being  often  carefullv  shaped 
and  finely  finished,  some  far  surpassing  anything  pro¬ 
duced  by  modern  savages  or  barbarians.  So  large  a 
number  of  these  interesting  objects  have  been  found  in 
certain  spots  as  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  they  have 
been  intentionally  buried,  or  that  a  manufactory  of 
them  existed  there.  The  chief  localities  for  these  ob¬ 
jects,  at  first,  were  two  or  three  gravel-beds  on  the  banks 
of  the  Somme,  near  Amiens  and  Abbeville,  in  France. 
Many  caverns  and  some  gravel-beds  in  the  southern  and 
western  parts  of  England  have  since  yielded  them. 
They  have  been  found  also  in  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  always  with  the  same  associations.  The  evidence 
of  their  being  of  the  age  of  the  gravel-deposit  is  varied 
and  fragmentary,  but  on  the  whole  satisfactory.  In  the 
first  place,  the  gravel  is  undisturbed,  and  it  is  clear  that 
all  parts  of  the  deposit  must  have  been  placed  where 
we  find  them  at  some  one  time,  and  have  since  been 
covered  up  by  a  natural  accumulation  of  subsoil  and 
soil.  The  flints  are  found  not  at  the  top,  nor  always 
near  the  top,  but  occupying  a  definite  place  in  the  mass 
either  with  or  below  the  bones  of  extinct  quadrupeds, 
such  as  elephants  and  rhinoceroses.  The  naturally 
broken  anil  rolled  flints  are  weathered  generally  in  a 
particular  way,  and  these  sculptured  flint,  are  weathered 
in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  extent.  The  gravel 
occupies  a  position  so  much  above  any  water-level  in  the 
neighborhood,  that  the  general  level  of  the  whole  land 
must  have  changed  since  the  deposit,  to  account  for  its 
accumulation.  In  the  case  of  the  caverns,  the  imple¬ 
ments  are  found  sealed  up  with  extinct  bones,  by  a 
natural  incrustation  of  limestone,  and  then,  after  being 
thus  sealed  up,  deposits  of  more  recent  date  have  been 
heaped  upon  them.  In  some  cases  the  implements  have 
been  found  under  the  bones  of  animals  that  have  either 
died  on  the  spot  or  been  dragged  into  the  cave  while 
undecomposed.  Among  such  animals  are  bears,  hysenas, 
rhinoceroses,  elephants,  and  hippopotamuses,  of  extinct 
species.  Horns  of  reindeer,  on  which  are  etched  recog¬ 
nizable  figures  of  the  reindeer,  have  been  found  with  im¬ 
plements  and  human  bones  in  the  south  of  France.  As 
a  general  result  of  this  curious  inquiry,  it  would  seem 
that  there  must  have  been  human  inhabitants  —  savages 


like  those  of  Australia,  or  half-civilized  men  like  the 
Indians  of  North  America — for  a  period  so  enormously 
more  distant  than  the  most  ancient  historic  event,  that 
the  imagination  shrinks  from  the  consideration  of  the 
question. 

Flint,  or  Flintshire,  amaritimeco.  of  England, in  N.of 
Wales,  consisting  of  two  separate  portions,  the  largest 
and  most  important  of  which  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  Irish  Sea,  on  the  E.  by  the  sestuary  of  the  Dee,  and 
the  river  Dee  itself,  and  on  the  S.  and  AV.  by  Denbigh¬ 
shire;  the  other  and  smaller  portion  lies  along  the  S. 
bank  of  the  Dee  between  the  cos.  of  Chester  and  Salop. 
Area,  289  sq.  m.,  being  the  smallest  of  the  Welsh  coun¬ 
ties.  Surface,  diversified,  a  range  of  high  hills  separat¬ 
ing  it  on  the  W.  from  Denbighshire.  Soil.  Highly  fer¬ 
tile  and  productive,  consisting,  in  a  great  part,  of  the 
celebrated  Vale  of  Clwyd.  Rivers.  Dee,  Clwyd,  and  Alyn, 
Prod.  Wheat,  barley,  rye,  and  excellent  dairy  produce. 
Min.  This  county  possesses  the  richest  lead-mines  in  the 
kingdom;  copper,  coal,  limestone,  &c.,  are  also  largely 
mined.  Manuf.  Cottons;  the  larger  portion  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  this  co.,  after  agriculture,  is  however  devoted 
to  lead  and  copper  smelting.  Chief  Towns.  Flint  (the 
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cap.),  Holywell,  Mold,  and  Overton.  Pop.  (1891)  77,189. 

Flint,  a  borough  and  seaport,  and  cap.  of  above  co.,  on 
the  estuary  of  the  Dee,  11  m.  N.W.  of  Chester,  and  185 
N.W.  of  London.  It  has  the  remains  of  a  noble  castle 
(Fig.  1032),  built  by  Edward  I.,  and  memorable  in  his¬ 
tory  as  the  scene  of  the  imprisonment  of  Richard  II., 
by  Bolingbroke,  afterward  Henry  IV.,  (Shaks.  Richard 
II.,  act.  iii.)  Ind.  Lead  and  copper  smelting.  Pop.  (1896) 
about  5,400. 

Flint,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Pike  co.,  on  the  Illinois 
river,  about  9  miles  N.E.  of  Pittsfield. 

Flint,  in  Indiana,  a  post  office  of  Steuben  co. 

Flint,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Mahaska  co. 

Flint,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Callaway  co. 

Flint.  in  Michigan,  a  thriving  city,  cap.  of  Genesee  co., 
34  miles  S.E.  of  Saginaw;  has  extensive  manufactories 
and  a  large  trade  in  lumber,  implements,  and  cigars. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  12,000. 

Flint,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Ontario  co. 

Flint,  in  Ohio,  a.  post-office  of  Franklin  co. 

Flint  Clreek,  in  Illinois,  enters  the  Mississippi  river 
from  Des  Moines  co. 

— A  village  of  Lake  co.,  about  35  miles  N.W.  of  Chicago. 

Flint  Creek,  in  Indiana,  enters  the  Wabash  river 
from  Fountain  co. 

Flint  Creek,  in  New  York,  enters  the  Canandaigua 
Lake  from  Ontario  co. 

Flint  Hill,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  St.  Charles 
co.,  about  50  miles  W.N.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Flint  Hill,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Rappahan¬ 
nock  co.,  about  35  miles  S.  of  Winchester. 

Flint'iness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  hard,  obdurate, 
or  cruel. 

Flint'kalk.  n.  [Ger.]  (Min.)  Same  as  Dolomite. 

Flint'-lOCk,  «.  The  lock  of  a  musket,  having  a  steel 
fixed  in  the  hammer,  for  striking  on  the  steel-pan. 

Flint's  Ulill,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Washington  co. 

Flint  River.  in  Alabama,  enters  the  Tennessee  river 
from  Morgan  co. 

Flint  River,  in  Georgia,  rises  in  Clayton  co.,  and 
flowing  in  a  general  S.  course,  enters  the  Chattahoochee 
river  from  Decatur  co.  Length  about  300  miles.  Indian 
name,  Thronasteeska. 

Flint  River,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Morris  co. 

Flint  River,  in  Michigan,  rises  in  Lapeer  co.,  and 
flowing  in  a  tortuous  S.W.,  then  N.W.  course  through 
Genesee  conjoins  the  Shiawassee  river  in  Saginaw  co., 
to  form  the  Saginaw  river. 

Flint  Spring;',  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Ohio  co. 

Flint'-stone,  n.  Same  as  Flint  ( q .  v.) 

Flint 'stone,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Alleghany 
co.,  about  12  miles  E.  of  Cumberland. 

Flint' ville,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Lincoln  co., 
11  miles  S.E.  of  Fayetteville. 

Flint'y,  a.  Made  of,  or  resembling  flint;  excessively 
hard ;  as,  a  flinty  rock,  a  flinty  heart.  —  Hard  of  heart : 
cruel;  savage;  inexorable.  —  Full  of  flints;  us,  flinty 
ground. 

F 1  i  n  t'y-hearted,  a.  Having  a  hard,  unfeeling  heart. 

Flint'y  Slate,  n.  (Min.)  An  impure  quartz,  having  a 
slaty  structure.  It  contains  about  75  per  cent,  of  silica, 
with  some  lime,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  &c.  Its  frac¬ 
ture  is  splintery  rather  than  conchoidal,  and  it  is  more  or 
less  translucent.  It  passes  gradually  into  clay  slate,  with 
which  it  is  often  found  in  intimate  geological  connection. 

Flip,  n.  A  drink  made  of  spirits,  beer,  and  sugar,  and 
heated  by  a  hot  iron;  as,  egg-flip.  (Called  in  the  U.  S. 
egg-nog.) 


Flip'dog;,  n.  The  iron  used  for  heating  flip. 

Flip'-flap,  a.  Noting  the  repeated  noise  or  stroke  of 
something  flat  and  loose. 

Flip'-llap.  n.  The  repeated  noise  or  stroke  of  some¬ 
thing  flat  and  loose. 

Flip'pancy,  n.  Pertness;  heedless  volubility. 

Flip'pailt,  a.  [Probably  from  flip-flap.  Johnson .]  Of 
smooth,  fluent,  and  rapid  speech;  speaking  rapidly  and 
with  ease;  having  a  voluble  tongue;  talkative;  as,  a 
flippant  tongue. 

— Pert;  petulant;  waggish;  voluble  and  thoughtless ;  as, 
“away  with  flippant  epilogues.”  —  Thomson. 

Flip'pantly,  adv.  In  a  flippant  manner. 

Flip'pantlieSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  flippant. 

Flip'per,  n.  The  paddle  of  a  sea-turtle ;  the  arm  of  a  seal. 

— The  broad  fin  of  a  fish. 

— The  hand ;  as,  “  Messmate,  give  us  your  flipper.”  — 
Marryat.  (Colloq.) 

Flip'pin.  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Monroe  co. 

Flippin.  in  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of  Lauderdale  co. 

Flirt,  v.  a.  [Probably  formed  from  fleer.  Flirt  unites 
the  meanings  of  fleer  and  its  root,  leer.  See  Fleer  and 
Leer.]  To  throw  with  a  jerk,  or  sudden  effort  or  exer¬ 
tion  ;  to  fling  suddenly ;  as,  to  flirt  a  glove. 

“  The  scavenger 

Flirts  from  his  cart  the  mud  in  Walpole'?  face." — Swift. 

— To  toss  or  throw  about;  to  wave  or  mo>p  quickly  and 
playfully;  as,  “permit  me  to  flirt  your  fan.”  —  Earl  of 
Dorset. 

— To  jeer  at ;  to  deride ;  to  banter;  to  treat  contemptuously. 
“  I  am  ashamed ;  I  am  scorned  ;  I  am  flirted.” —  Bcavm.  and  FI. 

— v.  n.  To  throw  out  bantering  or  jeering  words;  to  gibe; 
to  deride  ;  to  utter  disdainful  language. 

— To  run  about  perpetually  ;  to  act  with  giddiness,  or  from 
a  desire  to  attract  observation  and  attention  ;  to  act  with 
levity;  to  play  at  coquetry  or  courtship;  to  coquet;  to 
be  fluttering,  unsteady,  and  inconstant;  as,  that  girl 
flirts  with  half  the  garrison. 

— n.  A  quick  throw  or  cast ;  a  sudden  jerk ;  a  darting  motion. 

“  On e  flirt  of  the  spread  fan,  and  all  the  vision  flies."  —  Pope. 

— A  young  girl  who  acts  with  giddiness,  or  plays  at  court¬ 
ship;  a  woman  who  flirts;  a  coquette;  a  forward,  pert, 
and  empty-hearted  girl ;  as,  a  ball-room  flirt,  “a  young 
flirt  about  town.” —  Addison. 

Fiirta'tion.  n.  A  flirting ;  a  quick,  jerky  motion. 

— Coquetry;  playing  at  courtship;  interchange  of  tender 
looks  and  soft  nothings;  serio-comic  love-making;  as, 
the  heroine  of  a  hundred  flirtations. 

“  I  assisted  at  the  birth  of  that  most  significant  word  flirtation ." 

Lord  Chesterfield. 

Flirt  ing;,  p.  a.  Throwing;  jerking;  tossing;  darting 
about. 

— Giddy;  coquettish. 

Flirt'ingly.  adv.  In  a  flirting  manner. 

Flisk,  a  small  river  in  Ireland,  flowing  into  the  Lake 
of  Killarney. 

Flisk,  n.  A  large  tooth-comb. 

Flit,  v.  n.  [Dan.  flytte,  to  move,  to  remove ;  flylning,  a 
moving,  a  removal;  Icel.  flyt,  to  carry ;  Swed.  &  Goth. 
flyttia,  to  remove.]  To  fly  away  with  a  rapid  flight;  to 
dart  through  the  air  with  celerity  ;  to  move  along  with 
velocity;  as,  a  flitting  cloud. 

“  A  shado w  flits  before  me."  —  Tennyson. 

— To  flutter ;  to  rove  on  the  wing. 

“  Changed  to  a  bird,  and  sent  to  flit  in  air."  —  Pope. 

— To  pass  or  move  with  haste  from  place  to  place,  as  a  light 
substance ;  to  remove ;  to  migrate. 

"  It  became  a  received  opinion  that  the  souls,  departing  this 
life,  did  flit  out  of  one  body  into  another.”  — Hooker. 

— To  remove  from  one  habitation  or  place  of  residence  to 
another.  —  To  be  unstable  ;  to  bo  easily  or  often  moved, 
agitated,  or  perturbed;  as,  “ flitting  air.”  —  Dryden. 

Flitch,  n.  [A.  S.flicce;  Dan .flekke;  Qer.  fleck,  a  cleft, 
a  slice.]  The  side  of  a  hog,  salted  and  cured ;  as,  a  flitch 
of  bacon. 

Flite,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  flitan,  to  quarrel.]  To  wrangle;  to 
quarrel;  to  make  a  row  or  rumpus.  (Prov.  Eng.) 

Flit'ter.  n.  [Ger.  flitlern,  to  glitter.]  A  tag;  a  rag;  a 
batter;  a  fragment. 

Flit'ter-mouse,  n.  Same  as  Flinder-mouse,  q.  v. 

Flitting,  p.  a.  Moving  by  starts  ;  fluttering. 

— n.  A  flying  with  celerity;  a  fluttering. 

Flit'tingly,  adv.  In  a  flitting  manner. 

Flix,  n.  Same  as  Flux,  q.  v. 

Flix'-weed,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Sisymbrium. 

Float,  (flat,)  n.  [A.  S.  j Iota.  See  the  verb.]  That  which 
swims  or  is  borne  on  water;  a  floating  mass;  a  raft; 
anything  that  floats  on  the  surface  of  a  fluid;  as,  “a 
float  of  weeds  and  rushes.”  (U  Estrange.)— A  cork  or  quill 
connecting  with  an  angling-line,  and  resting  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water,  in  order  to  afford  indication  of  the 
bite  of  a  fish. 

(Mach.)  A  flat  piece  of  stone  or  other  material  at¬ 
tached  to  a  valve  in  the  feed-pipe  of  the  boiler  of  a 
steam-engine,  and  supported  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water  by  a  counter-weight ;  used  either  for  showing  the 
■  height  of  the  water,  or  regulating  the  supply  from  the 
cistern. 

— The  float-board  of  the  wheel  of  a  steamboat.  See  Pad¬ 
dle-board. 

— A  floor,  or  level  space  of  earth,  18  feet  square  and  1 
deep.  (Mortimer.)  —  A  sort  of  smoothing-file.  —  An  in¬ 
strument  for  plastering,  used  by  masons.  —  A  low  cart 
used  for  the  carriage  of  heavy  loads.  (Eng.) 

—v  n.  [A.  S.  fleotan,  flotian;  L.  Ger .  floten,  vloten  ;  O. 
Ger.  fluizan ;  Lat .fluito,  to  float,  freq.  of  fluo,  to  flow  ; 
O.  Icel..fltt<,  to  flow.  Root  Sansk.  plu,  to  swim.]  To  be 
borne  or  sustained  on  the  surface  of  a  fluid ;  to  be  buoyed 
up;  to  swim;  not  to  s'.nk;  not  to  be  aground. 
“Theswans  on  still  St.  Mary's  Lake 
Float  double,  sws  n  and  shadow  1  ”  —  Wordsworth 
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- — To  more  or  be  conveyed  on  water;  to  be  buoyed  up  and 
moved  or  conveyed  in  a  fluid,  as  in  air ;  to  move  with  a 
light,  irregular  course. 

“  There  seems  a  floating  whisper  on  the  hills."  —  Byron. 

Floating  debt ,  capital,  <Cv.,  that  part  of  the  debt  of  a 
State  which  is  not  stable,  and  is  to  be  paid  at  demand  or 
at  short  term. 

Float,  v.  a.  To  cause  to  float  or  pass  by  something ;  to 
cause  to  be  conveyed  on  water  ;  as,  the  vessel  floated  off 
with  the  tide. 

— To  flood;  to  inundate;  to  submerge;  to  overflow. 

“  Venice  looks,  at  a  distance,  like  a  great  town  half  floated  bv  a 
deluge." — Addison. 

(Plastering.)  To  damp  and  level  the  surface  of  a  wall, 
Sic.,  with  a  float  frequently  wetted. 

Floated  work,  plastering  smoothed  and  levelled  by 
means  of  a  float. 

Float'sible,  a.  That  may  be  floated ;  ns,  floatable  wood. 

Floatage,  ( flot'aj ,)  n.  Anything  floating  on  water. 

Float'-boartl,  n.  A  board  of  an  undershot  water¬ 
wheel,  on  which  the  water  strikes,  giving  motion  to  the 
wheel. 

(Naut.)  See  Paddle-board. 

Float'-case,  n.  A  contrivance  for  elevating  bodies  by 
the  upward  pressure  of  water  under  an  air-tight  metal¬ 
lic  case,  moving  in  a  well  or  shaft. 

Float'er,  n.  One  who  floats  or  swims  on  the  surface 
of  water. 

Float'lng’,  p.  a.  Swimming  on  the  surface  of  water  or 
other  fluid.  Circulating;  passing;  not  fixed;  as,  the 
floating  population,  a  floating  capital. 

Float'ing',  n.  The  act  of  swimming  on  the  surface  of 
water. 

— The  watering  or  overflowing  of  meadow-lands. 

Float'iiig--l>at'tery,  n.  (Mar.)  A  term  applied  to 
a  hulk  which  has  been  cut  down  and  rendered  as  strong 
and  shot-proof  as  possible,  and  in  which  are  placed 
heavy  cannon  and  mortars,  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
or  attacking  harbors  and  other  maritime  strongholds. 
This  species  of  war-vessel  was  first  used  at  the  siege  of 
Gibraltar,  in  the  years  1779-1783;  and  it  was  again 
brought  into  use  during  the  Crimean  war.  On  account 
of  their  clumsiness,  and  the  difficulty  of  navigating 
them,  floating-batteries  are,  however,  not  much  in  re¬ 
quest  at  the  present  day. 

Float 'i ng- 1» ridge,  n.  A  bridge  formed  of  beams  of 
timber  and  planks  lying  on  the  surface  of  a  river  or 
piece  of  water. 

- — A  flat-bottomed  ferry-boat  running  on  chains  laid  across 
the  bottom  of  a  water-course. 

(Mil.)  A  kind  of  double  bridge,  tne  upper  one  project¬ 
ing  beyond  the  lower  one,  and  capable  of  being  moved 
forward  by  pulleys  ;  —  used  for  carrying  troops  over  nar¬ 
row  moats  in  attacking  the  outworks  of  a  fort. 

Floating'  Islands,  Gardens,  and  Houses, 
Gardens  and  islands,  formed  of  patches  of  wood  and 
weeds,  covered  with  grass,  flowers,  and  other  vegetable 
productions,  supported  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  In 
this  country  on  the  Mississippi,  and  in  India  on  the 
Ganges,  such  islands,  detached  from  the  banks  by  the 
force  of  the  currents,  are  often  seen  carried  down  to 
the  sea,  with  tall  trees  standing  erect  upon  them.  In 
ancient  mythology,  the  island  of  Delos,  one  of  the 
Cyclades,  was  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  floating 
powers,  and  to  be  capable  of  sinking  below  the  surface 
of  the  deep,  and  rising  again  at  various  intervals,  in 
some  new  spot.  In  northern  India,  and  on  the  borders 
of  Thibet  and  Persia ,  floating  gardens  are  often  erected 
by  the  natives,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  melons,  cu¬ 
cumbers,  and  other  similar  vegetables  and  plants,  which 
require  a  very  aqueous  soil  for  their  cultivation.  These 
gardens,  however,  are  of  a  very  fragile  nature,  and  rarely 
exceed  a  foot  in  depth  of  soil,  their  prime  structure  being 
composed  of  wicker-work,  interlaced  with  reeds  and 
wadlings,  and  covered  with  matting,  over  which  the 
earth  is  placed.  Floating  houses  are  built  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Bangkok,  the  capital  of  Slam,  from  motives  of 
comfort  and  safety.  These  houses  form  whole  streets, 
being  anchored  in  rows,  and  are  capable  of  being  moved 
from  one  position  to  another  at  pleasure.  From  the 
depth  of  water,  large  vessels  of  from  200  and  300  tons 
burden  can  sail  up  this  picturesque  town,  and  pass 
alongside  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants.  These  floating 
houses  are  made  of  bamboo-stems,  wicker-work,  and 
palms,  with  a  veranda  in  front;  and  they  are  built  on 
large  rafts.  Sir  John  Bowring  gives  a  capital  account 
of  them  in  his  sketch  of  Siam. 

Float'ing-lig'ht,  n.  (Naut.)  A  hollow  vessel  of  tinned- 
iron  plate  made  in  the  form  of  a  boat,  with  a  reflector 
and  lantern,  used  for  rescuing  persons  who  have  fallen 
overboard  in  the  night. — Also  a  light  attached  to  a  boat 
or  the  hull  of  a  vessel  moored  over  a  rock  or  a  shoal,  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  warning  to  mariners. 

Float'ing-pier,  n.  A  pier  that  rises  and  falls  with 
the  tide. 

Float'sam,  n.  Same  as  Flotsam,  q.  v. 

Float-Stone,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  quartz,  consisting 
of  fibres  or  filaments  aggregated  in  a  spongy  form,  and 
so  light  as  to  float  on  water  until  the  air  in  its  numerous 
cavities  is  displaced ;  found  in  the  chalk-formations  of 
Menilmontant,  near  Paris. 

Float  y,  a.  Swimming  on  the  surface ;  buoyant. 

Flo'becy,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  Hainault,  20  m. 
N.E.  of  Tournai.  Manuf.  Linens,  Ac.  Pop.  5,814. 

Floeeila'tion,  Floccita'tion,  n.  (Med.)  Same  as 
Carphology,  q.  v. 

Flocfose',  a.  [Lnt.  floccus,  a  tuft.J  ( But.)  Bearing  or 
closed  with  locks  of  soft  hair  or  wool. 

Floccose'ly,  adv.  In  a  tufted  manner. 

Floc'culate,  a.  (Zobl.)  Applied  to  the  first  joint  of  the 
hind  legs,  when  distinguished  by  a  curling  lock  of  hair. 


Floc'culence,  n.  The  state  of  being  in  tufts  or  locks. 

A  loc'ctilent,  a.  Having  many  tufts  or  locks. 

Floe  cus,  n. ;  pi.  Floc'ci.  [Lat.]  (Zodl.)  The  tuft  of 
flaccid  hairs  which  terminates  the  tail  of  the  mammalia. 

(Bot.)  A  woolly  filament  often  found  mixed  with  the 
sporules  of  certain  fungi. 

FlocK.n.  [led.  flokki,  a  close  lock  of  wool ;  hut. floccus ; 
akin  to  Qv.ploke,  a  turning  or  twining.]  A  lock  of  wool. 

— A  kiud  of  woolly  paper. 

Flock  ,n.  [A.  S.flocc,&  company;  Dan. /lot;  lce\.flockr; 
akin  to  Gr.  ochlos,  a  crowd.]  A  collection  of  birds,  sheep, 
goats,  or  of  small  four-footed  animals.  It  is  frequently 
limited  to  sheep,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  a 
drove  of  larger  animals. 

— A  Christian  congregation  in  relation  to  their  spiritual 
pastor;  as,  each  Sunday  he  expatiates  to  hie  flock. 

Flock,  v.n.  To  gather  in  crowds;  to  collect  or  assemble 
in  multitudes;  to  crowd  together. 

— To  move  in  crowds. 

Flock'-l>e<l,  n.  A  bed  filled  with  locks  of  wool. 

I  lot* k  -papr i',  n.  A  kind  of  wall-paper,  having  raised 
figures  made  of  finely  pulverized  and  dyed  wool,  laid  on 
the  surface  and  attached  by  size. 

Flock'y,  a.  Having  tufts,  as  wool. 

Flotl'tlen.  a  village  of  England,  co.  Northumberland, 
near  the  Scottish  border,  5  m.  S.E.  of  Coldstream ;  memo¬ 
rable  as  being  the  scene  of  the  Battle  of  Flodden- Field, 
one  of  the  most  sanguinary  conflicts  recorded  in  British 
history.  James  IV.,  king  of  Scotland,  having  invaded 
England  with  a  large  force,  was  encountered  here,  9th 
Sept.,  1513,  by  an  English  army  under  the  Earl  of  Surrey. 
James,  who  was  destitute  of  every  martial  quality  except 
bravery,  was  killed,  and  his  army  totally  defeated.  The 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  Scots  was  extremely  great.  Be¬ 
sides  the  king  himself,  no  fewer  than  12  earls,  13  barons, 
and  5  eldest  sons  of  peers,  with  a  vast  number  of  knights 
and  persons  of  distinction,  and  probably  about  10,000 
common  soldiers,  were  left  dead  on  the  field.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  loss  was  about  7,000.  This  is  by  far  the  most  ca¬ 
lamitous  defeat  recorded  in  Scottish  annals ;  and  as  there 
was  scarcely  a  family  of  distinction  in  the  kingdom  who 
did  not  lose  one  or  more  members  in  it,  the  whole  na¬ 
tion  was  involved  in  mourning  and  despair.  Archibald 
Douglas,  the  great  Earl  of  Angus,  for  instance,  was  killed, 
together  with  his  six  sons  and  200  knights  and  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  name  of  Douglas.  Sir  W.  Scott  has  given  a 
vivid  and  generally  correct  account  of  this  great  battle 
in  his  Marmion. 

Floe,  n.  [A.  S .fleotan,  to  float.]  A  body  of  floating  ice. 
— A  mass  of  ice  driven  upon  the  shore. 

Fleetz,  n.  (Min.  and  Geol.)  Same  as  Fletz,  q.  v. 

Flog.  v.  a.  [0.  Ger.  flogaron,  to  inflame  with  passion; 
Lat .flagello,  to  whip,  to  l&sh—flagrum,  a  scourge;  akin 
to  Gr.  plege,  a  blow,  from  plesso,  to  strike.]  To  whip ; 
to  lash;  to  scourge;  to  beat  or  strike  with  a  rod  or 
whip;  to  flagellate;  to  chastise  with  a  succession  of 
blows;  as,  to  flog  a  sailor  with  a  cat-o‘-nine-tails. 

Flog'ger,  n.  One  who  beats  with  a  rod  or  lash. 

Flog'ging,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  flogs;  a  whipping. 

Flood,  n.  [A.  S.,  Dan.,  Swed.,  Icel.  flod;  Ger .  fluth; 
allied  to  Lat. fluctus;  root  Snnsk. plu,  to  swim.]  A  great 
flow  of  water;  a  body  of  moving  water;  a  body  of  water 
rising,  swelling,  and  overflowing  land  not  usually  covered 
by  water;  an  inundation ;  a  deluge. — The  general  deluge 
in  the  dajs  of  Noah.  (See  Deluge.)  —  Flow;  flux;  — 
opposed  to  ebb. — A  river ;  a  great  body  or  stream  of  any 
fluid  substance. 

*'  What  need  the  bridge  much  broader  than  the  flood  t  " — Shaks. 

—A  great  quantity;  an  overflowing;  abundance;  super¬ 
abundance;  as,  a  flood  of  legal  tenders. 

(Med.)  The  menstrual  discharge;  menses. 

Flood,  v.  a.  To  overflow;  to  inundate;  to  deluge;  to 
overwhelm;  as,  to  flood  the  rice-fields. 

Flood'd*,  n.  One  who  floods  or  irrigates. 

Floo<l'-gate,  n.  A  door  or  gate  placed  at  the  point  of 
discharge  of  a  large  land-drain  or  sewer  into  a  river,  for 
the  purpose  of  allowing  the  escape  of  the  inland  waters, 
during  the  intervals  of  the  tides,  or  of  the  high  waters 
in  the  rivers.  Generally  speaking,  they  are  made  with 
the  hinges  upon  the  upper  side,  and  they  open  outwards ; 
but  they  are  occasionally  made  with  vertical  hinges,  so 
hung  that  when  the  pressure  of  the  inside  waters  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  of  the  outside,  the  gates  shall  open. 

— Avenue;  passage;  vent;  opening;  as ,  flood-gates  of 
sorrow. 

Floort'ing,  n.  Any  overflowing;  —  especially  an  ex¬ 
cessive  discharge  of  blood  from  the  uterus. 

Flood'mark,  n.  The  mark  or  line  to  which  the  tide 
rises ;  high-water  mark. 

Flook.  n.  Same  as  Fluke,  q.  v. 

Flook  ing,  n.  (Mining.)  An  interruption  or  shifting 
of  a  lode  or  vein  of  ore  by  cross  grain  or  fissure ;  cross- 
flookan ;  flookan. 

Flook'y,  a.  See  Fluky. 

Floor,  (fibre,)  n.  [A.  S .flor;  Ger .flar;  Gael.  Ur,  the 
ground;  W.  llaivr,  a  level  surface.]  (Arch.)  Any  one 
of  the  stages  or  platforms  which  separate  the  successive 
stories  of  a  building  from  which  the  stories  themselves 
are  generally  named  in  their  order ;  as  ground-floor, 
first-floor,  second-floor,  &c.  The  entire  platform  which 
separates  any  room  from  another,  above  or  below  it, 
consists  of  three  distinct  portions, — ■  the  joists,  the  floor 
ing  of  the  room  above,  and  the  ceiling  of  the  room  be 
low.  The  joists  are  narrow  beams  of  timber  about  P/t, 
inches  in  thickness,  and  varying  in  depth  according  to 
the  extent  of  span  from  wall  to  wall.  As  the  walls  of 
the  successive  stories  are  raised  to  the  proper  height, 
the  joists  are  laid  across  about  15  or  18  inches  apart,  and 
the  ends  are  imbedded  in  the  masonry.  In  building  a 
row  of  houses,  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  seven  inches 
at  least  of  masonry  between  the  ends  of  the  joists  bridg¬ 


ing  the  space  from  party-wall  to  party-wall,  to  prevent 
them  from  communicating  the  flames  from  one  house 
to  another  by  reason  of  their  contiguity,  should  a  fire 
break  out  in  any  one  of  them.  To  give  greater  stiffness 
and  steadiness  to  the  joists,  they  are  often  connected  by 
short  cross-stuts  of  timber  nailed  transversely  to  the 
joists  and  across  each  other  in  the  form  of  the  letter  X, 
at  intervals  of  two  or  three  feet.  The  ceiling  is  made 
by  nailing  laths  across  the  bottom  of  the  joists  and 
covering  them  with  two  or  three  coatings  of  plaster. 
(See  Plastering.)  The  flooring  consists  of  red  or  yellow 
deal  planks  about  nine  or  eleven  inches  in  width.  The 
boards  are  laid  transversely  on  the  joists,  and  secured 
to  them  by  long  floor-brads,  after  having  been  pressed 
tightly  together  by  the  action  of  a  screw  that  can  be 
attached  to  the  joists  in  the  position  required,  and  at 
any  part,  like  a  vice,  during  the  process  of  laying 
down  and  nailing  the  boards.  When  a  very  close  floor 
is  required,  the  planks  must  be  jointed  together  by 
means  of  a  groove  and  tongue.  (See  Joinery.)  The 
thickness  of  the  boards  varies  from  one  to  1 inches. 
After  the  planks  have  been  nailed  to  the  joists,  the 
brads  are  driven  below  the  surface  with  a  punch,  and 
the  edges  of  the  boards  are  plained,  that  any  inequali¬ 
ties  may  be  removed  and  the  whole  extent  of  flooring 
rendered  perfectly  level.  The  kind  of  floor  that  has 
just  been  described  is  a  single-joisted  floor,  and  is  that 
which  is  usually  found  in  buildings  of  an  ordinary  char¬ 
acter,  where  the  span  from  wall  to  wall  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  feet.  In  small  houses, 
the  joists  over  a  span  of  this  extent  are  often  rendered 
more  steady  by  allowing  them  to  bear  on  the  framed 
partition  between  rooms  below  them,  on  the  semi-par¬ 
titions  on  either  side  of  folding-doors.  When  the  span 
exceeds  this  length,  and  the  platforms  are  intended  to 
support  any  great  weight,  as  in  a  concert-room,  assembly 
rooms,  or  warehouses,  framed  doors  are  adopted,  in 
which  girders  are  introduced,  which  are  generally  of 
wrought  iron,  on  account  of  the  flexibility  and  elasticity 
of  this  material,  and  by  which  the  great  strain  of  the 
weight  above  is  divided  and  sustained.  These  girders 
are  connected  by  binding-joists,  and  bridging-joists  are 
attached  to  them  above,  on  which  the  flooring  is  laid, 
and  ceiling-joists  below,  to  carry  the  ceiling  of  the  room 
or  rooms  beneath.  F’ire-proof  floors  may  be  made  by 
filling  a  framework,  peculiarly  constructed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  with  concrete  or  cement,  on  which  tiles  may  be 
laid  to  form  the  flooring,  or  joists  of  timber,  on  which 
planks  may  be  laid  down  and  nailed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

— A  flat,  hard  surface  made  of  loam,  lime,  &c.,  used  in  some 
kinds  of  business,  as  in  malting. 

(Naut.)  The  horizontal  portion  of  a  vessel's  bottom 
on  each  side  of  the  keelson. 

To  get  the  floor.  To  get  an  opportunity  of  taking  part 
in  a  debate. 

Floor,  v.  a.  To  cover  with  a  floor;  to  furnish  with  a 
floor.  —  To  strike  down;  to  prostrate.  —  To  silence  by 
some  decisive  argument. 

Floor'-clotll,  n.  (Manuf.)  Strong  canvas  woven  from 
yarns  made  of  hemp  and  flax  combined,  the  surface  of 
which  is  coated  with  paint,  in  order  to  render  it  a  stout, 
solid,  and  durable  covering  for  the  floors  of  passages,  en¬ 
trance-halls,  staircases,  &c.  The  canvas  used  for  this 
purpose  is  made  in  pieces  about  100  yards  long,  and  vary¬ 
ing  from  18  to  24  feet  in  width.  This  is  done  to  obviate 
the  necessity  of  joining  narrow  slips  of  canvas  to  form 
wider  pieces,  in  which  the  seams  would  produce  an  un¬ 
sightly  appearance,  and  be  attended  with  inconvenience 
when  laid  down,  on  account  of  the  extra  thickness  of 
the  floor-cloth  in  those  parts  where  the  lengths  had  been 
sewn  together.  For  narrow  floor-cloths  for  stairs  and 
passages,  the  broad  webs  are  cut  to  the  width  required. 
The  following  is  the  process  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
this  material:  The  canvas  is  first  cut  into  pieces  of  the 
required  length  and  breadth,  and  the  edges  are  fasteued 
to  the  four  sides  of  a  large  frame,  which  are  then  drawn 
apart  by  machinery,  to  stretch  the  canvas  as  tightly  as 
possible,  somewhat  in  the  manner  adopted  in  straining 
canvas  for  Berlin-wool  work.  The  position  of  the  frame 
is  vertical,  the  height  being  equal  to  the  width  of  the 
canvas  ;  when  this  exceeds  6  or  8  feet,  the  upper  part  is 
reached  by  means  of  light  scaffolds  or  stages,  which  the 
workmen  can  move  from  one  end  of  the  piece  to  the 
other  throughout  the  entire  length,  whenever  occasion 
may  require  it  during  the  process  of  painting.  The  can¬ 
vas  is  then  in  a  proper  condition  for  the  reception  of  the 
size  and  paint,  which  is  laid  on  to  render  it  fit  to  undergo 
the  final  process  of  printing.  It  is  first  coated  with 
strong  size  on  both  sides,  and  while  this  is  still  damp, 
the  canvas  is  rubbed  all  over  with  pumice-stone,  to  ren? 
der  it  smooth  and  even.  When  the  size  is  dry,  the  can¬ 
vas  receives  two  coats  of  paint  on  each  side.  The  first 
coat  is  very  thick,  being  more  like  mortar  than  paint; 
it  is  laid  on  in  lumps  and  patches,  and  smoothed  ail  over 
the  web  with  a  broad  flat  trowel,  in  a  manner  resem¬ 
bling  that  in  which  plaster  is  laid  on  a  wall.  When  this 
is  thoroughly  dry,  the  surface  is  again  rubbed  with 
pumice-stone,  and  a  second  coat  of  thinner  paint  is  laid 
on  with  a  brush.  The  under  side  of  the  canvas  requires 
nothing  more  to  be  done  to  it  after  this,  but  the  upper 
side  receives  two  or  three  more  coats  of  thin  paint,  be¬ 
ing  rubbed  with  pumice-stone  after  each  coat  has  been 
laid  on,  in  order  to  produce  a  smooth  surface  to  receive 
the  printed  pattern.  The  canvas  is  now  removed  from 
the  frame  and  wound  round  a  roller,  from  which  it  is 
allowed  to  pass  over  a  flat  table,  to  receive  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  blocks.  Formerly  the  patterns  were  sten¬ 
cilled,  as  the  walls  of  rooms  were  before  paper-hangings 
were  introduced;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  produced  by 
putting  coloring-matter  on  the  surface,  through  holes 
and  lines  punched  in  a  sheet  of  tin  or  pasteboard,  so  as 
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to  form  the  design  required ;  hut  now  the  printing  is 
effected  hy  blocks,  a  separate  block  beiug  required  for 
every  color  introduced  into  the  pattern.  The  blocks  are 
about  15  incites  square,  and  are  made  of  deal  faced  with 
wood  of  a  fine  close  grain,  with  a  handle  at  the  back; 
that  part  of  the  pattern  which  each  block  is  required  to 
imprint  on  the  canvas  is  left  on  its  surface  in  relief,  the 
remaining  part  being  cut  away,  as  in  a  wood-engraving. 
The  surface  of  the  projecting  portion  of  each  block  is 
further  cut  into  small  squares,  technically  called  teeth, 
by  narrow  grooves  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles. 
This  is  done  to  effect  an  equal  distribution  of  the  paint, 
for  if  the  surface  of  the  projecting  part  of  the  blocks  were 
left  smooth  and  even,  it  would  take  up  the  coloring-mat¬ 
ter  unevenly,  and  transfer  it  to  the  floor-cloth  in  irreg¬ 
ular  patches.  The  impression  is  effected  by  applying 
the  surface  of  the  block  to  a  pad  or  cushion  charged 
with  the  color  required;  after  which  it  is  transferred  to 
tlie  floor-cloth  by  means  of  the  handle  at  the  back,  and 
pressed  forcibly  upon  it.  It  is  then  removed,  charged 
again  with  color,  and  pressed  on  the  canvas  close  by  the 
side  of  the  first  impression,  points  being  placed  at  the 
corners  of  the  blocks  to  insure  the  regularity  of  the  join¬ 
ing  of  the  pattern.  This  process  is  repeated  until  the 
whole  of  the  floor-cloth  has  been  covered  with  that  part 
of  the  pattern  which  is  imprinted  by  the  first  block  that 
is  used,  after  which  the  blocks  intended  to  convey  the 
remaining  colors  to  its  surface  are  used  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner,  until  the  pattern  is  complete.  It  must  then  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  dry,  care  beiug  taken  to  give  the  coloring-mat¬ 
ter  sufficient  time  to  harden  thoroughly  before  the  floor¬ 
cloth  is  taken  into  use.  The  borders  along  the  sides  of 
narrow  pieces  of  floor-cloth  intended  for  passages,  are 
produced  in  the  same  manner,  by  blocks  of  the  necessary 
width,  similarly  prepared  for  the  purpose.  It  should  be 
stated  that  worn-out  Brussels  carpets  afford  a  good  foun¬ 
dation  for  floor-cloth,  and  may  be  converted  into  that 
material  at  any  floor-cloth  manufactory.  A  cheap  and 
durable  covering  may  be  made  at  home  for  passages,  and 
even  for  rooms,  by  a  method  suggested  by  Mr.  Loudon, 
in  his  Encyclopsedia  of  Cottage  and  Villa  Architecture. 
For  the  former,  a  single  length  of  strong  unbleached 
calico  will  be  required  for  the  ground-work  or  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  material ;  but  for  the  latter,  the  lengths  of 
calico  must  be  joined  together,  until  a  piece  has  been 
produced  of  sufficient  breadth  to  cover  the  room  for 
which  it  is  required.  New  calico,  however,  is  not  abso¬ 
lutely  requisite,  as  any  pieces  of  calico  or  linen  that  are 
useless  for  any  other  purpose  will  do  quite  as  well  for 
the  basis  of  the  floor-cloth,  after  they  have  been  neatly 
joined  together.  The  calico  must  first  be  stretched  on 
the  floor  by  tacks,  or  by  pasting  down  the  edges  to  the 
boards,  after  which  it  must  be  covered  with  two  or  three 
coats  of  stout  waste  paper  or  newspaper,  pasted  together 
with  a  strong  paste,  to  which  a  little  alum  has  been 
added  while  boiling.  Over  this  a  layer  of  paper  used  for 
the  walls  of  rooms  must  be  pasted,  which  may  be  laid  on 
in  lengths,  or  formed  of  separate  pieces  put  together,  to 
furnish  a  design  suggested  by  the  taste  of  the  maker. 
When  dry,  the  floor-cloth  must  be  first  painted  over  with 
a  coat  of  strong  size,  next  with  two  coats  of  boiled  lin- 
seed-oil,  and  lastly  with  copal  varnish.  Floor-cloths 
made  in  this  manner  are  strong  and  inexpensive,  and 
may  be  washed  as  well  as  those  that  have  been  made  in 
the  ordinary  way.  A  cheap  kind  of  floor-cloth  has  been 
lately  introduced  for  the  protection  of  carpets  and  stair- 
carpets,  somewhat  similar  to  oil-baize,  or  oil-cloth  for 
table-covers.  It  is  made  on  a  foundation  of  thin  calico, 
and  thinly  coated  with  paint  on  one  side  only,  after 
which  the  pattern  is  imprinted  in  the  usual  way,  or.  by 
rollers.  i. 

jFIoor'ing',  n.  A  platform;  a  pavement;  the  bottom 
of  a  room  or  building.  —  The  act  of  laying  a  floor. — 
Materials  for  floors.  See  Floor. 

Floor'less,  a.  Having  no  floor. 

Floor'-tiinbers,  n.  pi.  Those  timbers  of  a  vessel 
which  are  placed  across  the  keel. 

Flop,  v.  n.  Same  as  Flap,  q.v. 

Flo  ra.  {Myth.)  The  goddess  of  flowers  and  gardens 
among  the  Romans,  as  Chloris  was  among  the  Greeks. 
She  was  worshipped  among  the  Sabines  long  before  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  and  Tatius  was  the  first  who  raised 
her  a  temple  in  the  city  of  Rome.  It  is  said  that  she 
married  Zephyrus,  and  received  from  him  the  privilege 
of  presiding  over  flowers,  and  of  enjoying  perpetual 
youth.  She  was  represented  as  crowned  with  flowers, 
and  holding  in  her  hand  the  horn  of  plenty. 

( Astron .)  A  small  planet  belonging  to  the  group  be¬ 
tween  Mars  and  Jupiter. 

( Bot .)  A  collective  name  for  plants;  it  is  used  with 
regard  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  the  same  way  as  the 
term  Fauna  with  regard  to  the  animal.  It  is  common 
to  speak  of  the  Flora  of  a  country  or  district ;  and  a 
work  devoted  to  the  botany  of  a  country  or  district  is 
often  entitled  a  Flora  of  that  region. 

Flo' ra.  in  Illinois,  a  city  of  Clay  co.,  on  B.  &  0.  So. 
West.  R.R.,  108  m.  S.S.E.  of  Springfield.  Is  trade  center 
of  a  good  farming  region  and  has  some  manuf.  Pop. 

( 1897)  abt.  2,100. 

Flora,  in  Kentucky ,  a  P.  0.  of  Hancock  co. 

Flo'ra  l>ale,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  P.  0.  of  Adams  co. 

Flo'ral,  a.  [Lat.  floralis,  from  Jlns,floris,  a  flower.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  Flora,  or  to  flowers ;  ns, floral  games. 

{Bot.)  Relating  to  the  blossoms. 

Floral  envelope,  a  term  applied  to  the  calyx  and  co¬ 
rolla  if  both  are  present,  or  to  the  calyx  when  there  is 
only  one.  These  parts  envelop  or  protect  the  more 
essential  organs,  stamens,  and  pistil. 

Flo'ral  follefre,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Robeson 
co.,  abt.  95  m.  S.W.  of  Raleigh. 

Flo'  ran,  n.  (Mining.)  Fine-grained  tin. 


Flo  rascope,  n.  [Lat.  Flora,  the  goddess  of  flowers, 
and  Gr.  shopein,  to  view.]  An  optical  instrument  for 
inspecting  flowers. 

Flo'raville,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  St  Clair  co. 

Flor'ence,  (It.  Firenze,  anc.  Florentia  Tuscorum,)  a 
famous  walled  city  of  Central  Italy,  and  late  cap.  of  that 
kingdom,  situate  on  both  sides  of  the  Arno,  63  m.  S.  by 
W.  of  Bologna,  68  E.N.E.  of  Leghorn,  aud  187  N.W.  of 
Rome.  It  stands  in  a  richly  wooded,  well  cultivated, 
and  beautiful  valley,  encircled  by  the  Apennines,  and 
is  well  built  and  agreeable.  Its  shape  is  nearly  a  square, 
the  sides  of  which  almost  correspond  with  the  cardinal 
points  ;  the  Arno  intersects  it  from  S.E.  to  N.W.,  three 
of  the  quarters  into  which  it  is  divided  being  situated 
on  the  right,  and  the  fourth  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river.  The  communication  between  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  river  is  maintained  by  means  of  7  bridges.  F. 


Fig.  1033.  —  Florence,  (from  San  Miniato.) 


contains  a  great  number  of  magnificent  edifices  and 
squares,  generally  adorned  with  statues,  columns,  or 
fountains  :  there  are  no  fewer  than  170  churches,  89  con¬ 
vents,  2  royal,  and  many  other  palaces,  12  hospitals,  aud 
8  theatres  great  and  small.  Each  angle  of  a  street  pre¬ 
sents  an  architectural  view,  fit  to  be  drawn  for  a  scene 
in  a  theatre.  Many  of  the  houses  are  palaces ;  and  a 
palace  in  this  city  means  a  magnificent  pile,  venerable 
from  its  antiquity,  of  a  square  and  bulky  form,  with  a 
plain  front,  extending  from  200  to  300  ft.,  built  of  huge 
dark-gray  stones,  in  a  massive,  gloomy,  and  impressive 
manner.  The  roof  is  flat,  with  a  deep  cornice,  and  bold 
projected  soffits,  which  gives  a  grand,  square,  and  mag¬ 
nificent  appearance  to  the  whole.  The  chimneys  are 
grouped  into  stacks,  the  tops  of  which,  increasing  in 
bulk  as  they  rise  in  height,  resemble  a  crown.  Tinny  of 
these  palaces  are  fitted  up  with  great  magnificence,  and 
some  of  them  contain  valuable  galleries  of  pictures, 
that  are  mostly  open  to  the  public.  The  streets,  though 
in  parts  narrow,  winding,  and  angular,  are  mostly  wide 
and  straight;  and  they  are  admirably  paved,  after  the 
manner  of  the  old  Roman  roads,  with  angular  blocks  of 
trap,  or  sandstone.  The  houses  generally  are  substantial, 
more  so,  apparently,  than  those  of  Rome.  The  Piazza 
Beale  is  the  largest  square;  it  has  a  fine  marble  fountain, 
and  an  equestrian  statue  in  bronze  of  Duke  Cosmo  I. 
by  John  of  Bologna.  The  Piazza  del  Mercato  Vecchio, 
exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  lias  a  marble  column 
from  which  F  radiates  for  one  mile  on  each  side.  The  Arno 
is  decidedly  superior  to  the  Tiber  at  Rome.  The  bridge 
Santa  Trinita,  built  of  marble  in  1559  by  Ammanati,  is 
designed  in  a  style  of  elegance  and  simplicity  unrivalled 
by  the  most  successful  efforts  of  modern  artists.  The 
bridges,  and  the  handsome  though  not  spacious  quays  by 
which  tlie  river  is  bordered,  afford  fine  views  of  the  river, 
F.  being  in  this  respect  much  superior  to  the  “Eternal 
City.”  The  Duomo,  or  cathedral,  a  vast  edifice,  coated 
with  marble,  about  500  ft.  in  length,  and  384  ft.  in  height 
to  the  top  of  the  cross,  stands  in  a  spacious  square. 
It  was  begun  by  Arnulfo  di  Lapo  in  1296,  and  finished 
by  Brunelleschi  in  1426;  its  cupola  is  said  to  have  sug¬ 
gested  to  Michael  Angelo  the  first  idea  of  that  of  St. 
Peter’s.  It  is  built  of  brick,  and  veneered,  as  it  were, 
with  parti-colored  marble  slabs,  arranged  in  narrow 
strips  or  panels.  The  interior  is  very  striking  but  spoiled 
by  a  circular  screen  of  Grecian  columns  round  the  altar. 


Fig.  1034.  —  piazza  del  palazzo  vecchio. 

The  Campanile,  or  belfry  (Fig.  491)  adjoining  the  Duomo, 
but  detached  from  it,  is  a  fine  tower  288  ft.  in  height. 


Charles  V.  so  admired  it  that  he  used  to  say  it  should  be 
kept  in  a  glass  case.  The  church  of  Santa  Croce,  called 
the  Pantheon  of  F.,  is  interesting  from  its  containing 
the  remains  and  tombs  of  four  of  the  greatest  men  of 
modern  Italy,  or  indeed  of  modern  times — Michael 
Angelo,  Galileo,  Machiavelli,  and  Alfieri.  Among  the 
palaces  are  the  Palazzo  Vicchio,  or  Old  Palace  (Fig. 
1034),  inhabited  by  the  Medici  when  citizens  of 
Florence,  which  was  begun  in  1298,  and  finished  in 
1550.  It  is  in  a  massive,  severe,  and  gloomy  style,  with 
a  tower  268  feet  high,  and  is  now  occupied  by  the 
principal  public  offices.  Adjoining  it  is  the  Piazza  del 
Palazzo  Vecchio,  a  square  containing  a  fine  collection 
of  statues,  and  a  noble  arcade,  the  Loggia  di  Lutizi, 
under  the  porticoes  of  which  are  magnificent  groups  of 
sculpture.  The  Palazzo  Pitti,  erected  in  1440,  the  ordi¬ 
nary  residence  of  the  king  of  Italy,  is  a  vast  and  heavy 
structure ;  it  is  furnished  in  the  most  costly  manner,  and 
is  enriched  with  a  great  number  of  the  choicest  works 
of  art  and  vertu,  and  an  excellent  library.  Attached  to 
this  palace  are  the  Boboli  Gardens,  laid  out  by  Cosmo  I. 
in  1550,  in  the  classical  style.  Connected  witli  these 
gardens  is  the  botanical  garden,  a  museum  of  natural 
history,  the  Fontana  anatomical  collection  in  wax,  &c- 
Another  fine  palace,  the  hiccardi  (built  in  1440),  lias  a 
noble  gallery  with  a  ceiling  painted  by  Luca  Giordano, 
and  a  library  of  40.000  volumes,  open  to  the  public- 
But  the  crowning  glory  of  F.  is  its  Grand  Gallery,  occu¬ 
pying  the  upper  floor  of  the  Ufizi,  a  building  erected 
after  a  design  of  Vasari,  by  Cosmo  I.,  consisting  of  two 
parallel  corridors  or  galleries,  each  448  feet  in  length, 
and  72  feet  apart,  united  at  one  end  by  a  third  corridor- 
This  contains  some  chefs-d’oeuvre  of  statuary,  as  the 
world-renowned  Venus  de  Medici,  the  Knife-Grinder, 
the  Fawn,  Niohe  and  her  Children,  &c.  The  collection, 
of  pictures  comprises  superb  examples  of  all  tlie  best 
schools,  and  is  said  to  surpass  even  that  of  tlie  Vatican. 
A  splendid  apartment,  known  as  the  Tribuna,  contains 
the  rarest  treasures  of  the  collection,  and  is  in  itself  a 
wonder  of  art,  with  its  cupola  inlaid  with  mother-of- 
pearl,  and  its  ricli  marble  pavement.  Besides  the  Ric- 
cardi  and  Laurentian  libraries,  the  Magliabecchi  library, 
containing  a  rare,  extensive,  and  valuable  collection  of 
books,  is  also  open  to  the  public.  F.  is  subject  to  fogs 
in  the  winter;  but  in  spring  and  autumn  it  is  a  delight¬ 
ful  residence,  well  provided  with  everything  that  can- 
gratify  the  man  of  taste  and  science,  or  the  voluptuary. 
The  literary  and  educational  institutions  are  both  nu¬ 
merous  and  important.  At  the  head  of  these  is  the 
famous  Academia  della  Crnsca  (see  Crusca).  The  char¬ 
itable  institutions  are  numerous,  extensive,  and  well  con¬ 
ducted.  The  common  people  of  F.  are  well-clotlied  and 
have  a  comfortable  appearance;  and  there  are,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  most  other  Italian  towns,  few  beggars, 
priests,  and  monks.  The  citizens  are  friendly,  cheerful, 
and  hospitable.  The  encouragement  given  under  the 
late  as  well  as  the  present  government,  to  artistic  and 
scientific  studies,  has  conferred  advantages  on  Florence 
unknown  in  most  other  parts  of  Italy.  All  sorts  of  for¬ 
eign  publications  are  met  with  here;  and  the  facilities 
it  affords  for  gratifying  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  the 
beauty  and  security  of  the  city  and  environs,  and  its 
salubrity  and  cheapness,  make  it,  on  the  whole,  a  more 
desirable  residence  even  than  Rome.  —  Manuf.  Silks, 
straw  liats,  articles  of  verth,  as  intaglios,  &c.,  jewelry,, 
porcelain,  perfumery,  &c.  F.  has  produced  more  cele¬ 
brated  men  than  any  other  place  in  Italy,  or,  perhaps, 
of  Europe;  among  others  may  be  specified  Dante,  Pe¬ 
trarch,  Boccaccio,  Villani,  Cosmo,  and  Lorenzo  de  Me¬ 
dici;  Galileo,  Michael  Angelo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Ben¬ 
venuto  Cellini,  Alberti,  Lapo  Brunelleschi,  Giotto,  An¬ 
drea  del  Sarto,  Machiavelli ;  Popes  Leo  X.  and  XI.,  Clem¬ 
ent  VII.,  VIII.,.  and  XII.  —  Hist.  The  origin  of  this 
city  is  not  clearly  ascertained;  but  it  owed  its  first  dis¬ 
tinction  to  Sylla,  who  planted  in  it  a  Roman  colony. 
In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  it  was  one  of  the  principal  cities 
of  Italy,  and  was  distinguished  by  its  writers  and  orators. 
In  541  it  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  Totila,  king 
of  the  Goths.  About  250  years  afterwards  it  was  restored 
by  Charlemagne.  It  then  became  the  chief  city  of  a 
famous  republic;  and  was  for  a  lengthened  period  in 
Italy  what  Athens  had  been  in  Greece  in  the  days  of 
Xenophon  and  Thucydides.  At  length,  in  1537,  the 
Medici,  from  being  the  first  of  her  citizens,  became  sov¬ 
ereign  dukes  of  F.  The  city  afterwards  became  tlie 
capital  of  the  ci-devant  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany.  It  was 
decreed  to  be  the  cap.  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy,  Dec. 
11,  1864.  In  July,  1871,  the  seat  of  government  was 
tranferred  to  Rome.  Pop.  (1891)  191,413. 

Flor'enee,  in  Alabama,  a  city,  cap.  of  Lauderdale  co., 
on  the  Tennessee  river  and  2  railroad  lines,  about  250  m. 
N.  W.  of  Montgomery.  Pop.  (1897)  abt.  6,700. 

I  lorence,  in  Arizona,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Pinal  co. 

Florence,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Stewart  co.,. 
about  175  ui.  S.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

Florence,  or  Florence  City,  in  Idaho,  a  post-village 
of  Idaho  co.,  about  120  m.  N.  of  Idaho  City. 

Florence,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Pike  co.,  on  the 
Illinois  river,  about  10  m.  E.  of  Pittsfield. 

— A  township  of  Stephenson  co. 

— A  township  of  Will  co. 

Florence,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Switzerland  co., 
on  the  Ohio  river,  about  10  ni.  above  Vevay. 

Florence,  in  Iowa,  a  village  and  township  of  Benton 
co.,  abt.  15  m.  W.  of  Cedar  Rapids.  Tlie  P.  O.  is  Norway. 

— A  village  of  Louisa  co.,  on  the  Iowa  river,  about  50  m. 
S.S.E.  of  Iowa  City.  Noted  as  having  been  once  the- 
residence  of  the  famous  Indian  chief.  Black  Hawk. 

Florence,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Boone  co.r 
about  10  m.  S.W.  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Florence,  in  Massachusetts,  a  P.  0.  of  Hampshire  co. 
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Flor'enee,  in  Michigan,  a  post-townsliip  *of  St.  Joseph 
co.,  about  10  miles  S.W.  of  Lansing. 

Florence,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-office  of  Lyon  co. 

A  village  and  township  ol  Goodhue  co.,  on  Lake  Pepin 
about  10  miles  below  Red  Wing. 

1  lorence,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Montgomery  co 
about  75  miles  W.  by  N.  of  St.  Louis.  ’’ 

■“A  post-village  of  Morgan  co.,  about  55  miles  W.  of  Jef¬ 
ferson  City. 

Florence,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-village  of  Douglas  co 
on  the  Missouri  river,  about  10  miles  N.  of  Omaha. 

1  lorence,  in  North  Carolina,  a  village  of  Guilford  co 
about  100  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Raleigh. 

Florence,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-township  of  Burling¬ 
ton  co.,  on  the  Delaware  river,  about  20  miles  above 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Florence,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Oneida  co.,  about  35  miles  N.  W.  of  the  city  of 
Utica. 

Florence,  ill  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Erie  co.,  about  110  miles  N.N.E.  of  the  city  of  Co¬ 
lumbus. 

*~A  village  of  Madison  co.,  about  30  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Columbus. 


— Or  \V  est  Florence,  a  post-village  of  Preble  co.,  about  10 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Richmond,  Indiana. 

—A  township  of  Williams  co. 

Florence,  in  Penmylcania,  a  post-village  of  Washing¬ 
ton  co.,  about  25  miles  W.  of  Pittsburg. 

Florence,  in  South  Carolina,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Florence  co.,  21  miles  W.  of  Marion. 

Flor  'ence,  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Williamson  co., 
abt.  45  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Austin  City. 

Flor'enee,  n.  [From  the  city  Florence .]  A  gold  coin 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  equal  in  value  to  6  shillings 
sterling  ($1.45).  —  A  kind  of  cloth. — A  sort  of  sweet  wine. 

Flor'ence-oil,  n.  Olive-oil  sold  in  flasks. 

Flor'enee  Station,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Ste¬ 
phenson  co. 

Flor'enee  Station,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Mc¬ 
Cracken  co. 

Flor'entine,  n.  [Lat.  florentinus,  from  Florentia .]  A 
native  of  Florence,  Italy.  —  A  species  of  silk,  so  called 
from  the  place  of  its  manufacture. 

—a.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  Florence ;  as,  the  Florentine 
school  of  art. 

Florentine  School  of  Painting'.  {Fine  Arts.) 
This  school  is  remarkable  for  greatness ;  for  attitudes 
seemingly  in  motion :  fora  certain  dark  severity' ;  for  an 
expression  of  strength  by  which  grace  is  perhaps  ex¬ 
cluded  ;  and  for  a  character  of  design  approaching  to  the 
gigantic.  The  productions  of  this  school  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  over-charged;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
they  possess  an  ideal  majesty  which  elevates  human 
nature  above  mortality.  The  Tuscan  artists,  satisfied 
with  commanding  the  admiration,  seem  to  have  consid¬ 
ered  the  art  of  pleasing  as  beneath  their  notice.  This 
school  has  an  indisputable  title  to  the  veneration  of  all 
the  lovers  of  the  arts,  as  the  first  in  Italy  which  culti- 
'  vated  them. 

Flores,  one  of  the  Azores  or  Western  Islands;  Lat.  39° 
30'  N.,  Lon.  31°  12'  W.  Its  extent  is  abt.  30  m.  long, 
with  a  breadth  of  abt.  8.  Desc.  Mountainous,  but  fer¬ 
tile.  Prod.  Wheat,  rye,  yams,  fruits,  and  cedar-wood. 
Manuf.  Woollen  cloths.  Chief  town.  Santa  Cruz.  Pop. 
abt.  10,000. 

Flor'es,  an  island  of  the  E.  or  Malay  Archipelago ;  Lat. 
8°  50'  S.,  Lon.  119°  54'  E.  Ext.  200  m.  in  length,  with  a 
mean  breadth  of  35.  Desc.  Hilly  and  volcanic,  produc¬ 
ing  cotton,  sandal-wood,  and  bees-wax.  Pop.  Unknown. 

Flor'es,  an  island  of  S.  America,  belonging  to  Uruguay, 
in  the  aestuary  of  La  Plata,  15  m.  long,  by  a  mean 
breadth  of  4.  Lat.  49°  20'  N„  Lon.  125°  45'  W. 
i  Flor'es,  a  town  of  Brazil,  prov.  Goyas,  near  Parana; 
pop.  abt.  3,000. 

Flor'es.  an  island  of  British  N.  America,  in  the  N.  Pacific 
Ocean,  W.  of  Vancouvers  Island  ;  Lat.  49°  20'  N.,  Lon. 
125°  45'  W. 

Flores'cence,  n.  [Lat.  florescens,  from  florescere,  in¬ 
ceptive  of  florere,  to  bloom,  from  Jlos,  a  flower.]  ( Bot .) 
A  putting  forth  of  flowers  or  blossoms ;  the  season  when 
I  plants  expand  their  flowers. 

Flo'ret,  n.  [Fr.  fleurette,  from  fleur,  a  flower ;  Lat.Jios.] 
(Bot.)  A  floweret;  the  partial  or  separate  little  flower 
[  of  an  aggregate  flower. 

Flo'ret,  n.  [Fr.  floret. ]  A  foil. 

Floric'omous,  a.  [Lat .Jlos,  a  flower,  and  coma ,  the 
hair.]  Having  the  head  or  top  ornamented  with  flow¬ 
ers. 

Florieult'ural,  a.  Relating  to  the  cultivation  of 
flowers. 

Floriculture,  (flor-e-cutt'yur,)  n.  [ bat.  jlos, a  flower, 
and  cultura,  cultivation, from  colere,  to  till.]  The  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  flowers,  or  flowering  plants.  See  Horticulture. 
1  Floricult'urist,  n.  One  skilled  in  the  cultivation 
of  flowers. 

!i  Flor'id,  a.  [Lat.  floridus,  from. flos,  a  flower.]  Covered 
with  flowers;  productive  of  flowers ;  as,  aton'd  garden. 
—  Bright  in  color;  flushed  with  red;  as,  a  florid  coun¬ 
tenance. —  Embellished;  ornate;  splendid;  brilliant 
j}  with  decorations. 

j  rior  iila.  in  Indiana,  a  pqst-office  of  Madison  co. 

I  — A  township  of  Parke  co. 

I  Flor'illa,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of  Berk¬ 
shire  co.,  abt.  115  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Boston ;  pop.  abt.  900. 

Flor'ida,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  on 
Salt  kiver,  abt.  13  m.  E.  of  Paris. 

I  Flor'ida.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Henry  co.,  abt.  10 
m.  E.  by  N.  of  Defiance. 

i  Flor 'ilia,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Montgomery  co. 
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— A  post-village  of  Orange  co.,  abt.  110  m.  S.S.W.  of  Al¬ 
bany.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Wm.  II.  Seward. 

Flor'ida,  (“land  of  flowers,”)  the  most  S.  State  of  the 
American  Union,  reaching  nearly  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 
and  whose  major  portion  forms  an  extensive  peninsula 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  having  an 
extent  in  length  of  abt.  385  m.,  by  a  breadth  of,  in" the 
lower  part  of  the  State,  abt.  50  in.,  expanding  in  the 
upper  portion  to  abt.  250,  and  giving  an  average  width 
of  abt.  84  m.  Coast-line  is  1,146  m.  F.  lies  between 
Lat.  25°  and  31°  N.,  and  Lon.  80°  and  87°  35'  W. ;  having 
N.  Alabama  and  Georgia,  E.  the  Atlantic,  S.  the  Strait 
of  Florida,  and  W.  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  Alabama.  Area,  54,240  sq.  in.  of  land,  or  34,713,600 
acres.  Gen.  Desc.  The  entire  peninsula  of  F.  is  of  dilu¬ 
vial  origin,  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  sets  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  round  the  S.  and  S.E.  coasts,  having  in  the 
course  of  ages  worn  away  the  land,  and  formed  the  low 
sandy  islands  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Flor 
ida  Keys,  or  “  Martyrs,”  separated  from  the  mainland  by 
a  navigable  channel  which,  however,  is  both  difficult 
and  dangerous.  There  are  a  few  good  harbors,  the  best 
of  which  are  those  of  Pensacola  and  Tampa  on  the  W., 
and  of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Mary’s  on  the  E.  coast. 
F.  is  naturally  divided  into  two  different  zones,  about 
the  28th  degree  of 
Lat.  The  surface 
of  the  portion  N. 
of  this  parallel  is 
more  elevated, 
broken,  and 
wooded, than  that 
on  its  S.  side, 
which  is  gener¬ 
ally  level  and 
marshy,  and  may 
be  termed  the 
true  palm-tree 
section  of  the  U. 

States.  The  cen¬ 
tre  rises  into  hills 
of  no  great  eleva¬ 
tion,  which  slope 
gradually  to¬ 
wards  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Atlantic,  and  N.W.  towards  the  body  of 
the  continent;  but  proceeding  toward  the  S.,  the  entire 
surface  becomes  a  dead  flat,  and,  in  great  part,  indurated 
plain,  terminating  at  the  extreme  point  of  the  peninsula 
in  heaps  of  sharp  rocks,  partially  covered  with  shrubby 
pines.  Rivers,  Lakes,  die.  The  chief  rivers  of  F.  are  the 
St.  John’s,  Apalachicola,  Escambia,  Suwanee,  Chocta- 
watchee.  St.  Mark’s,  Perdido,  and  Conecuh.  The  first 
(falling  into  the  Atlantic)  partakes  more  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  an  inlet  or  sound  than  of  a  river,  from  the  num¬ 
ber  of  lakes  formed  by  its  enlargements.  Its  chief  af¬ 
fluent,  the  Ocklavvaha,  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  penin¬ 
sula,  and  flows  N.W.  for  abt.  80  m.,  when  it  unites  with 
the  St.  John’s  proper  (which  lias  its  source  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  ocean),  and  the  embodied  stream,  after  a 
tortuous  course  of  130  m.,  falls  into  the  Atlantic,  near 
the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  State.  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
that,  though  a  fresh-water  stream  at  its  mouth,  it  is  often 
rendered  brackish  toward  its  head  from  the  waters  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  being  driven  by  the  winds  into  the 
lagoons  and  marshes  among  which  it  has  its  sources. 
Both  branches  of  this  river  are  navigable  for  some  dis¬ 
tance  above  their  junction,  and  have  an  increasing  trade. 
The  Apalachicola  has  its  aestuary  in  that  portion  of 
the  State  W.  of  the  Peninsula.  It  has  a  course  of  abt 
100  m.  N.  to  S.,  but  does  not  possess  a  depth  of  water 
proportionate  to  its  magnitude.  This  river  is  considered 
to  form  the  boundary  between  E.  and  W.  Florida.  There 
are  many  lakes,  the  principal  of  which  are  those  of  Oke- 
choliee,  Apopka,  Kissimee,  in  the  middleof  the  peninsula 
and  Lake  George,  an  enlargement  of  St.  John’s  River 
The  S.  part  of  F.  is  covered  with  a  surface  of  swamp, 
called  the  Everglades,  of  immense  extent,  and  covered 
with  thousands  of  islands,  varying  in  size  from  one- 
fourtli  of  an  acre  to  hundreds  in  their  area;  these  lakes 
(if  lakes  they  can  be  called)  have  a  depth  of  from  1  foot 
to  6  ft.  Soil,  Vegetation,  dk.  The  whole  peninsula  of  F. 
appears  to  rest  upon  a  base  of  shell-limestone  of  com¬ 
paratively  recent  formation  and  different  degrees  of 
hardness.  The  soil  on  the  banks  is  often  very  fertile; 
but  the  proportion  of  good  and  cultivable  land  is,  not¬ 
withstanding,  believed  to  be  but  small.  In  the  N.  part 
of  the  E.,  and  in  the  W.  of  the  State,  there  are  many 
finely  variegated  and  fertile  tracts,  and  the  country  is 
often  richly  wooded.  One  of  the  most  valuable  is  a 
tract  of  abt.  150  m.  long  by  30  broad  in  W.  Florida, 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  which  is  Tallahassee,  the  capital 
of  the  State.  There  are  some  very  extensive  swamps 
and  savannas,  particularly  the  swamp  of  Okefonoco, 
half  in  this  State  and  half  in  Georgia;  and  there  are 
also  some  very  extensive  marshes.  The  lands  of  F.  have 
been  distinguished  as  high  hummock,  low  hummock, 
swamp,  savanna,  and  pine  land.  High  hummock  is 
timbered  with  live  and  other  oaks,  magnolia,  and  laurel, 
and  is  the  best  land  for  general  purposes.  Low  hum¬ 
mock,  with  the  same  kinds  of  timber,  is  liable  to  over¬ 
flow;  when  properly  drained,  however,  it  is  the  bestj 
land  for  sugar-cane.  Savannas  are  the  river  alluvions, 
usually  very  rich,  but  requiring  drainage  in  all  ordinary 
years.  The  soil,  taken  on  the  whole,  may  be  said  to  be 
sandy,  except  in  the  hummocks.  The  best  lands  of  the 
State  are  unavailable  for  want  of  drainage.  A  large 
area  is  very  well  suited  to  grazing  and  stock-raising. 
Veget.  Prod,,  dk.  The  forest-trees  of  this  State  comprise 
the  live-oak  (especially  adapted  to  ship-building),  with 
other  varieties  of  the"  quercine  genus,  swamp-cypress, 


pine,  hickory,  laurel,  the  dogwood,  magnolia,  Ac  The 
palma  christi,  or  castor-oil  bean,  attains  to  the  growth 
of  a  tree,  while,  on  the  Keys  and  small  islands  fringing 


Fig.  1036.  —  castor-oil  bean,  or  palma  christi. 

( Ricinus  communis.) 


the  coast,  satin-wood,  mastic,  lignum- vitae,  and  boxwood 
flourish  in  the  wildest  luxuriance.  F.  is  preeminently 
the  land  of  fruits  and  flowers.  Owing  to  its  mediary 
climatic  position,  the  fruits  of  both  zones — temperate 
and  torrid  —  find  a  luxuriant  development  here.  The 
orange  is  largely  and  most  successfully  cultivated ;  it 
and  the  lemon  are  produced  to  a  degree  of  perfection  sur- 
passingthequalitiesofitscongenersin  the  S.of  Europe; 
the  lime,  olive,  citron,  shaddock,  loquat  (or  Japan  plum), 
pineapple,  papaw  (or  bread-fruit),  custard-apple,  guava, 
pomegranate,  banana,  date-palm,  &c.,  flourish  and  fruc¬ 
tify,  side  by  side,  with  the  grape,  nectarine,  plum,  peach, 
apple,  melon,  Ac.,  of  colder  latitudes.  The  cultivation 
of  the  cranberry,  too,  is  spoken  of  as  likely  to  be  highly 
successful.  Zool.  The  deer,  wildcat,  raccoon,  opossum, 
squirrel,  armadillo,  Ac.,  and  a  variety  of  the  serpent 
tribe,  have  their  habitat  in  this  State.  Birds  are  nume¬ 
rous,  and  present  a  great  variety.  The  rivers  and  creeks 
abound  with  fish,  turtles,  Ac.,  and  at  the  same  time 
many  are  infested  with  alligators.  Climate.  The  climate 
of  F.  is  one  of  elevated  general  temperature ;  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  much  softened  by  the  breezes  from  the  sea,  by 
which  the  State,  especially  that  portion  toward  the  pen¬ 
insula,  is  almost  surrounded.  The  winters  are  so  mild, 
that  F.  is  a  great  resort  for  invalids,  especially  those  af¬ 
fected  with  pulmonary  symptoms.  Indeed,  as  a  winter 
resort,  there  is  no  climate  in  Southern  Europe  that  can 
be  compared  to  it,  if  there  be  any  in  the  world.  In  win¬ 
ter,  rains  are  seldom,  frosts  rare,  and  the  condition  of  a 
genial,  bright  sky,  and  delicious  breezes  prevail.  In  S. 
Florida,  the  mercury  seldom  falls  below  30°  Fahr.,  and 
seldom  rises  above  '94°  in  the  shade.  Malarial  fevers 
prevail  in  some  parts,  and  the  seaport  towns  have  occa¬ 
sionally,  as  in  1889,  had  severe  epidemics  of  yellow  fever. 
The  summer  heat  is  nowhere  extreme,  the  range  between 
mean  summer  and  winter  temperature  being  but  20°. 
The  soil,  though  much  of  it  a  sterile  sand,  is  aided  in 
fertility  by  the  abundant  moisture,  the  rainfall  being 
about  54  inches  annually.  Wide  tracts  are  of  unsur¬ 
passed  fertility. — Min.  F.  is  not  rich  in  minerals,  it 
having,  however,  some  iron  ore  and  coal,  with  peat, 
limestone,  coral,  ochre,  amethyst,  topaz,  carnelian,  Ac. 
Coquina,  a  conglomerate  of  sea-shelis,  yields  an  excel¬ 
lent  stone  for  building  purposes.  Mineral  springs  are 
numerous.  Of  its  mineral  products  far  the  most  import 
ant  are  extensive  deposits  of  phosphate  rock,  discovered 
in  1888,  and  now  actively  mined  as  a  fertilizing  mate¬ 
rial. — Ind.  The  agricultural  products  of  F.  consist 
chiefly  of  maize,  oats,  tobacco,  cotton,  sugar-cane,  Ac. 
Of  these  maize  far  surpasses  the  other  cereals  in  its  pro¬ 
duction.  The  valuable  sea-island  cotton,  elsewhere 
limited  in  its  growth  to  a  few  islands,  is  here  prodneed 
far  inland,  and  forms  an  important  item  in  the  annual 
product.  The  annual  yield  averages  about  60,000  bales. 
The  raising  of  early  vegetables  and  fruits,  including 
strawberries,  for  the  northern  market,  is  a  large  and 
profitable  industry.  Large  herds  of  cattle  are  raised, 
and  dairy  products  are  an  item  of  some  importance  in 
the  marketable  produce  of  N.  Florida.  Among  the 
industries  of  the  State  is  a  large  business  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  pine  lumber,  and  live  oak  timber  for  shipbuilding, 
while  the  preparation  of  naval  stores,  turpentine,  tar, 
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pitch,  and  rosin  is  actively  pursued  in  the  pine  forests! 
of  the  State.  Valuable  fisheries  abound  along  the 
coast,  including  those  for  corals  and  sponges,  and  the 
inland  waters  are  well  stocked  with  fish.  Oysters  are 
abundant  in  many  localities.  Manufactures  have  not 
been  greatly  developed,  the  principal  products  being 
cigars,  which  are  made  in  large  numbers.  Other 
products  embrace  salt,  obtained  by  evaporation  of  sea 
water,  cotton-seed  oil  and  meal,  fertilizers  produced 
from  phosphate  rock,  and  textile  goods  from  palmetto 
fibre. — Political  Diiision a,  etc.  The  State  is  divided  into 
45  counties,  as  follows : 


Alachua, 

De  Soto, 

Jackson, 

Manatee, 

St.  John’s, 

Baker, 

Duval, 

Jefferson, 

Marion, 

Santa  Rosa, 

Bradford, 

Escambia, 

Lafayette, 

Monroe, 

Sumter, 

Brevard, 

Franklin, 

Lake, 

Nassau, 

Suwanee, 

Calhoun, 

Gadsden, 

Lee, 

Orange, 

Taylor, 

Citrus, 

Hamilton, 

Leon, 

Osceola, 

Volusia, 

Clay. 

Hernando, 

Levy, 

Pasco, 

Wakulla, 

Columbia, 

Hillsborough, 

Liberty, 

Polk, 

Walton, 

Dade, 

Holmes, 

Madison, 

Putnam, 

Washington. 

The  chief  towns  are  Tallahassee  (the  capital),  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Key  West,  Tampa,  De  Land,  Pensacola,  St, 
Augustine,  Orlando,  Gainesville,  Fernandiuo,  San¬ 
ford,  Palatka,  and  Ocala.  F.,  owing  to  its  abundant 
facilities  for  water  communication,  has  not  had  great 
need  of  railroad  extension,  but  it  possessed,  in  1896, 
3,060  miles.  Regular  steamship  communication  exists 
with  New  York,  Havana,  and  other  ports. — Govern¬ 
ment.  The  new  Constitution,  ratified  in  1886,  makes 
some  sweeping  changes  in  the  State  government.  The 
patronage  of  the  governor,  hitherto  unusually  large,  is 
much  reduced.  The  judges  of  the  circuit  court,  and 
the  State  attorneys  are  still  appointed  by  the  governor. 
Supreme  court  judges  are  elected  by  popular  vote.  The 
homestead  law  remains  the  same,  giving  the  widow, 
however,  certain  benefits  not  clear  in  the  former  consti¬ 
tution,  as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court;  the  public 
schools  are  liberally  provided  for,  and  provision  is  also 
made  for  necessary  amendments  by  the  people. — Lands. 
The  State  owns  large  portions  of  the  public  lands, 
which  are  held  for  sale  at  from  80  cents  to  $1.25 
per  acre ;  much  of  it,  however,  is  swamp  land,  of  which 
a  large  section  has  been  drained  within  the  recent 
period,  and  a  considerable  area  of  highly  fertile  soil 
added  to  the  agricultural  lands  of  the  State  This  drain¬ 
age  has  been  done  by  a  canal,  and  the  reclaiming  of 
much  larger  areas  in  this  manner  is  hoped  for. — History. 
Florida  was  discovered  by  J  nan  Ponce  de  Leon,  on  Easter 
Sunday  (called  in  Spanish  Pascua  Florida),  1513 — 
whence  its  name.  The  Spaniards  failed  in  an  attempt 
to  colonize  it  in  1521 ;  it  was  explored  in  1539,  and  the 
French  Calvinists  sent  an  expedition  thither  in  1562. 
The  new  settlers  were  attacked  and  defeated  by  a 
Spanish  force  in  1565.  It  remained  in  Spanish  posses¬ 
sion  until  1763,  when  it  was  ceded  to  the  British,  soon 
after  which  it  was  divided  into  E.  and  W.  Florida.  The 
Spaniards  retook  it  in  1781,  and  they  were  guaranteed 
in  the  possession  of  the  same  by  the  peace  of  Versailles 
in  1783.  By  a  treaty  concluded  between  Spain  and  the 
U.  S.  in  1819,  F.  passed  over  to  the  American  people, 
and  became  a  part  of  the  Union  as  a  territory,  under 
the  general  government.  A  constitution  was  adopted 
in  1833,  and  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  State,  March  3, 1845.  When  discovered,  F.  was 
inhabited  by  a  number  of  wild  tribes,  included  in  two 
families,  the  Timucuas,  who  dwelt  on  the  lower  St. 
John’s,  and  the  Chahta-Muskokis,  who  possessed  the 
rest  of  the  country.  Subsequently,  the  latter  were  dis¬ 
placed  by  others  of  the  same  stock,  known  as  Semi noles, 
(isti  semoli,  wild  men,  or  strangers).  In  1835,  a  deadly 
war  broke  out  betweeu  the  settlers  and  this  fierce  and 
warlike  tribe.  This  war,  which  suspended  what  pro¬ 
gress  had  hitherto  been  effected,  and  cost  the  nation 
upward  of  $30,000,000,  is  known  as  the  Seminole  War. 
It  continued  until  1842,  and  was  attended  by  many 
fierce  engagements  and  much  loss  of  life.  Eventually 
the  Seminoles  surrendered,  and  were  removed  to  a  reser¬ 
vation  in  the  Indian  Territory,  with  the  exception  of 
some  360  who  remained  in  the  Everglades,  where  their 
descendants  still  reside.  An  act  of  secession  from  the 
U.  S.  was  passed  by  a  convention,  January  10,  1861,  and 
Fort  Pickens,  at  Pensacola,  held  by  Union  troops,  sus¬ 
tained  a  severe  bombardment  from  the  Confederate 
forces.  Jacksonville  was  several  times  occupied  and 
evacuated  by  the  contending  forces,  but  St.  Augustine, 
taken  by  a  Union  force  early  in  the  war,  was  held  until 
its  end.  The  only  engagement  of  importance  within 
the  State  was  at  Olustee,  near  Ocean  Pond,  on  February 
20, 1864,  in  which  the  Union  forces  were  defeated  with 
considerable  loss.  F.  was  readmitted  to  the  Union,  July 
4,  1868,  having  accepted  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
constitution. 

Flor'itla  Keys,  or  Reefs,  in  Florida,  a  chain  of  small 
islands,  keys  or  reefs,  and  sand-banks,  extending  S.W. 
from  Cape  Florida,  abt.  220  m.  They  are  very  considera¬ 
ble  in  number,  but  only  a  few  are  of  any  importance. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Cayo  Largo,  Indian 
Key,  Long  Island,  Old  and  New  Matacombs,  Cayo  de 
Boca,  and  Thompson’s  Island  or  Key  West,  upon  which 
the  town  of  Key  West  is  built. 

Florid  Gothic,  n.  (Arch.)  See  Perpendicular  Style. 

Florid'ity,  n.  Freshness  of  color ;  floridness. 

— Embellishment  with  flowers  of  rhetoric. 

Flor'idly,  adv.  In  a  florid  manner. 

Flor'idness,  n.  Brightness,  or  freshness  of  color,  or 
complexion. 

—Embellishment;  brilliancy  of  ornament,  applied  to 
style. 

Flori'do,  (Rio.)  a  village  of  Mexico,  in  the  State  of 
Durango,  abt.  180  m.  N.  by  W.  of  the  town  of  Durango ; 
pop.  abt.  2,000. 


Flori  ferous.  a.  \\jHt.flos,  a  flower,  and  ferre,  to  bear.J 
Producing  flowers. 

Florilica'tiou,  n.  [Lat.  Jins,  and  facere,  to  make.] 
The  act,  time,  or  process  of  flowering. 

Flor'ilbrm,  a.  [Fr .floriforme.\  Having  the  form  of 
a  flower. 

Flor'ilege, ».  [Lat.  Jl or ilegium .]  A  gathering  offlowers. 

Flor'in,  n.  [Fr., from  It.  Jinrino;  L.  Lul.  Jlorenus  ;  Ger. 
floren.]  (Coins.)  The  name  of  a  gold  coin  first  struck 
in  Florence  in  the  13th  century.  It  was  the  size  of  a 
ducat,  and  had  on  one  side  a  lily,  and  on  the  other  the 
head  of  John  the  Baptist.  Some  derive  the  name  from 
the  city,  and  others  from  the  flower.  These  coins  were 
soon  imitated  all  over  Europe.  It  was  out  of  them  that 
the  German  gold  guldens  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
modern  guldens  arose.  These  last  are  still  marked  by 
the  letters  F'l.  At  present  the  English  two-shilling  sil¬ 
ver  piece,  first  coined  in  1849,  bears  the  official  name 
of  florin.  It  has  nearly  the  value  of  the  Austrian  new 
silver  florin,  a  unit  of  account,  worth  48  6  cents  of  our 
money. 

Florin'ians,  n.pl.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  sect  of  Gnostics 
of  the  2d  century,  who  were  so  called  after  a  priest, 
Florinus,  and  who  inclined  to  the  views  of  the  Valen- 
tinians.  They  maintained  that  light  and  darkness  were 
two  eternal  principles,  from  which  respectively  all  the 
good  and  evil  in  the  universe  had  proceeded.  See 
Gnosticism. 

Flo'ris,  Francis,  a  Flemish  historical  painter,  b.  at  Ant¬ 
werp.  1520,  and  surnamed  the  “  Flemish  Raphael.”  He 
was  held  in  high  estimation  by  Charles  V.  and  Philip 
II.  of  Spain,  and  amassed  a  very  large  fortune.  Among 
his  best  works  are  the  Twelve  Labors  of  Hercules,  and 
a  Last  Judgment.  D.  1570. 

Flor'is,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Davis  co.,  abt.  75  m. 
S.W.  of  Iowa  City. 

Flor'issaut,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  St.  Louis 
co.,  abt.  18  m.  N.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Flo’rist,  n.  [Fr.  fleuriste. ]  One  skilled  in  flowers.  — 
One  who  writes  a  flora,  or  an  account  of  plants. 

Flo'romi,  n.  [Fr.  fleuron.]  A  border  wrought  with 
flowers. 

Flos'cular,  a.  Same  as  Flosculose,  q.v. 

Flos'cule,  n.  [Lat.  Jlosculus,  dim.  of  flos,  a  flower.] 
(Bot.)  A  partial  or  lesser  floret  of  an  aggregate  flower. 

Flos'cnlose,  Flosculous,  a.  [8ee  Floscule.]  (Bot.) 
Applied  to  flowers  which  consist  of  many  tubular  mono- 
petalous  flowers. 

Flos-fer'ri,  n.  [Lat.,  flower  of  iron.]  (Min.)  A  coral- 
loidal  variety  of  Aragonite  (q.  v.)  or  carbonate  of  lime, 
found  in  iron-ore  beds.  It  resembles  a  loosely  inter¬ 
twined  or  tangled  white  cord.  It  occurs  at  Lockport 
and  Edenville,  N.  Y.,  in  Chester  co.,  Pa.,  and  in  great 
perfection  in  the  Styrian  mines. 

Floss,  n.  [Icel.  Jlos,  the  nap  of  cloth;  Ger.  floss,  a  float.] 
Untwisted  filaments  of  the  finest  silk,  used  i’vembroi- 
dery  upon  satin,  &c. 

(Metallurgy.)  A  fluid  glass  floating  upon  the  iron  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  vitrification  of  the  oxides  and  earths  in 
a  puddliug  furnace. 

(Bot.)  A  downy  substance  found  in  some  plants,  as 
maize. 

Floss'-liole,  n.  The  hole  for  the  removal  of  the  slag 
in  a  puddling  furnace. 

l  lossi  ti ca  l  ion ,  n.  [bat.. /bis,  a  flower,  and  facio,  to 
make.]  A  flowering  or  expansion  of  flowers. 

Floss'-silU,  n.  The  portion  of  ravelled  silk  broken  off 
in  the  filature  of  the  cocoons,  and  used  for  coarser  fab¬ 
rics. 

Flo'ta,  n.  [Sp.]  A  fleet ;  specifically  the  Spanish  fleet 
which  used  to  sail  annually  from  Cadiz  to  Mexico,  to 
bring  home  the  productions  of  the  latter  country. 

Flot'aye,  n.  [Fr.  Jlottage.]  Act  of  floating;  that  which 
floats  on  the  water. 

Flot'ant,  n.  (Her.)  Applied  to  an  object  which  is 
flying  in  the  air;  as,  a  banner -Jloatant. 

Flota  tion,  n.  [From  Float,  q.u.]  The  act  of  floating; 
the  doctrine  of  floating  bodies. 

Plane  line  of  flotation.  The  line  or  plane  in  which  the 
horizontal  surface  of  a  fluid  cuts  a  body  floating  in  it. 

Flotil'la,  n.  [Sp.  dim.  of  flota,  a  fleet.]  (Naut.)  This 
term  is  applied  to  any  fleet,  how  numerous  soever,  com¬ 
posed  of  small  vessels;  as,  the  gun-boat  flotilla. 

Flot'sam,  n.  [A.S.Jte»fan,tofloat.]  (Law.)  See  Wreck. 

Flounce,  v.n.  [Sw.  fltmsa ;  D.ploussen,  to  plunge.  See 
Plunge.]  To  flounder ;  to  throw  the  limbs  and  body  one 
way  and  the  other;  to  spring,  turn,  or  twist  with  sud¬ 
den  effort  or  violence;  to  struggle,  as  a  horse  in  the 
mire  ;  to  move  with  jerks  and  agitation ;  to  be  uneasy. 

“  You  neither  fume,  nor  fret,  nor  flounce."  —  Swift. 

Flounce,  v.  a.  To  deck  or  trim  with  r.  flounce  or 
flounces,  as  a  dress. 

Flounce,  n.  A  sudden  jerk  or  spring  of  the  body;  a 
quick,  irregular,  and  violent  motion. 

— A  frill  or  ruffle  sewed  to  the  skirt  of  a  dress,  with  the 
lower  border  loose,  spreading,  and  waving;  as,  “a  mus¬ 
lin  flounce,  made  very  full,  would  be  agreeable.” — Pope. 

Floun'tler,  n.  [Ger. fliinder;  Sw .flundra.]  (Zoul.)  See 
Pleuronectid.®. 

— ».  «.  To  fling  the  limbs  and  body,  as  in  making  efforts 
to  progress  ;  to  struggle  with  violent  and  irregular  mo¬ 
tion,  as  a  horse  in  the  mire ;  to  roll,  toss,  and  tumble  ; 
as,  “he  deeper  sank  by  floundering  in  the  mud.”-  Pope. 

Floun'der-man,  n.  One  who  deals  in  flounders,  or 
other  fish. 

Flour,  n.  [Fr .  fleur  de  farine,  from  Lat.  Jlos,  floris.] 
(Chem.)  The  finely-ground  meal  of  wheat,  and  of  any 
other  corn  or  cerealia  which  has  been  reduced  to  pow¬ 
der  in  a  mill.  The  component  parts  of  F.  are  starch, 
gluten,  sugar,  gum,  bran,  and  water,  the  prime  element 


being  starch.  No  substance  is  more  adulterated  than 
wheat-flour;  and  there  are  several  modes  of  detection, 
the  best  of  which  is  the  specific-gravity  test,  as  a  vessel 
which  contains  one  pound  of  wheat-flour  will  contain 
nearly  a  pound  and  a  half  of  any  other.  Some  chemical 
tests  are  also  extremely  good.  Firstly,  nitric  acid,  which 
has  the  effect  of  coloring  wheat-flour  of  a  fine  orange- 
yellow,  while  it  does  not  affect  the  color  of  fecula  or 
starch ;  2dly,  muriatic  acid  colors  bona  fide  wheat-flour 
of  a  deep  violet, but  dissolves  fecula  and  starch  into  a  light 
viscous  fluid,  which  is  decomposable  by  the  admixture  of 
any  alkali.  Another  test  is  the  amount  of  ash  left  after 
the  sample  being  burnt.  Wheat-flour  yields,  yn  the 
average, 0-8  percent.;  rye-flour,  1-0;  bean  and  pea-meal, 
3;  and  linseed-meal,  10  per  cent  of  ash,  by  which  means 
adulteration  can  be  detected. 

Flour,  v.  a.  To  convert  into  flour. 

— To  sprinkle  with  flour. 

FI  our'- Darrel,  n.  A  barrel  made  to  hold  flour. 

Flour'-box,  Flour-dredge,  n.  A  box  to  hold  or  sprin¬ 
kle  flour ;  a  dredging-box. 

Flourens,  Marie  Jean  Pierre,  a  French  physiologist, 
b.  at  Maureilhan,  1794,  known  as  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  modern  savans,  and  as  the  author  of  many 
most  learned  works  in  physiological  science.  He  was 
Professor  of  Comparative  Physiology  in  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  Paris,  Perpetual  Secretary  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  the  same  city,  a  member  of  the 
English  Royal  Society,  and  of  the  academies  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Stockholm,  Munich,  Madrid,  Turin,  and  of  almost 
every  other  capital  in  Christendom.  In  1837  he  sat  as 
deputy  for  the  arrondissemeut  of  Bezieres,  but  took  no 
active  part  in  politics  ;  in  1840,  was  elected  member  of 
the  Academie  Framjaise ;  in  1846,  was  made  a  peer  of 
France,  and  in  1855,  Professor  in  the  College  of  France. 
Neither  honors  nor  revolutions,  however,  interrupted 
his  studies  and  researches  as  a  physiologist.  One  of  his 
best-known  works  is  Duration  of  Human  Life,  and  the 
Quantity  of  Life  on  the  Globe,  published  iu  1854.  F.  con¬ 
siders  that  he  has  discovered  the  physical  law  of  the 
duration  of  life,  which  is  a  multiple  of  five  in  respect  to 
the  time  of  the  growth  of  the  animal.  Thus,  if  the  horse 
attains  liis  full  growth  at  the  ageoffive  —  by  full  growth 
meaning  when  once  the  bones  and  epiphyses  are  united — 
he  should  live  to  the  age  of  twenty -five;  and  if  man  at¬ 
tains  his  full  growth  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  ought  to 
live  a  hundred  years  ;  but  that,  in  man,  in  order  to  have 
any  chance  of  attaining  the  limit  of  the  allotted  period, 
it  is  necessary,  above  all,  to  lead  a  “  sober  life by  which 
he  means  “good  conduct,  an  existence  always  occupied, 
labor,  study,  moderation,  sobriety  in  all  things.”  He 
was  promoted  Grand  Officer  of  the  Legion  erf  Honor, 
April  24, 1845,  and  made  member  of  the  municipal  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Paris  in  1864.  Among  his  most  important  works, 
besides  the  above-quoted,  we  may  mention  his  Recher- 
ches  Experimentales  sur  les  Proprietes  et  les  Fimctions  du 
Systems  JVerveux  dans  les  Animaux  Vertebrcs  (1824); 
with  a  supplementary  volume,  entitled,  Experiences  sur 
le  Systime  JVerveux  (1825);  Recherches  sur  le  Developpe- 
ment  des  Os  et  des  Dents  (1842);  Anatomie  Generate  de 
la  Peau  et  des  Membranes  Muqueuses  (1843) — a  work 
tending  to  demonstrate  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  by 
showing  that  there  are  no  essential  differences  between 
the  structure  of  the  skin  in  the  negroand  the  European  ; 
and  his  Theorie  ExpCrimentale  de  la  Formation  des  Os 
(1847),  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of  his  works.  Among 
his  smaller  and  popular  works  are  his  Analyse  Rai- 
sonnee  des  Travaux  de  Georges  Cuvier  (1841) ;  Buffon, 
Histoirede  ses  ldees  et  de  se.s  Travaux  ( 1844) ;  De  V In¬ 
stinct  et  de  V  Intelligence  des  Animaux  ( 1841);  Ex  amen 
de  la  Phrenologie  (1842);  Histoirede  la  Dccouverte  de  la 
Circulation  du  Sang  (1854) ;  Examen  du  livre  de  M.  Da¬ 
rien  sur  V Origins  des  Especes  (1864) ;  and  his  Eloges  His- 
toriques  —  a  beautifully  written  series  of  scientific  biog¬ 
raphies.  D.  1867. 

Flour  ing,  n.  The  business  of  converting  grain  into 
flour. 

F I  on  r  'isli,  v.  n.  [Fr.  fleurir ;  Lat.  florere,  from  flos,  a 
flower.]  To  come  out  in  blossom ;  to  thrive  ;  to  grow 
luxuriantly;  to  increase  and  enlarge,  as  a  plant.  —  To 
be  in  a  prosperous  or  successful  condition.  —  To  use  florid 
language;  to  make  a  display  of  figures  and  lofty  expres¬ 
sions  ;  to  be  copious  and  flowery. 

“  Cicero  dilates,  flourishes,  and  gives  example  instead  of  rule." 

Baker . 

— To  make  bold  or  ornamental  strokes  in  writing.  —  To 
vaunt ;  to  boast ;  to  use  braggadocio. 

— v.  a.  To  adorn  with  beautiful  figures ;  to  ornament  with 
anything  showy.  — To  set  off  with  florid  expressions;  to 
embellish ;  as,  “ flourished  with  much  fabulous  matter.” 

Bacon. 

— To  cause  to  move  in  circles  or  vibrations ;  to  brandish, 
as  a  sword. 

—n.  Grace ;  beauty ;  ornament ;  as,  “  the  vain  flourish  of 
fortune.”  —  Parade  of  words  and  figures ;  ambitious  or¬ 
nament  or  amplification;  ostentatious  embellishment; 
as,  “a  rhetorical  flourish.''  —  Figures  formed  by  bold, 
irregular  lines,  or  fanciful  strokes  of  the  pen  or  graver ; 
as,  the“ flourishes  about  a  capital  letter.”  —  A  brandish¬ 
ing,  as  of  a  sword. 

(Mus.)  To  indulge  in  loose  or  showy  passages,  for  the 
purpose  of  ornament  or  prelude. 

Flour'islier,  n.  One  who  flourishes. 

Flourishing;,  p.  a.  Thriving;  prosperous;  increas¬ 
ing;  making  a  show. 

Flour'ishinjjly,  aefu.  With  flourishes;  prosperously; 
ostentatiously. 

Flour,  (St.,)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Cantal.  42  m 
E.N.E.  of  Aurillac  ;  pop.  5,811. 

Flour'y,  a.  Resembling  flour. 

Flout,  v.  a.  [A.S .flitan,  to  strive;  Goth,  flautan,  to  act 
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Land  area, 

54,240  sq.  in. 
Water  area, 

4,440  sq.m. 
Pop.  ’95  ...4B4.639 
Pop.  ’90  ...391,422 
Male  ...201,947 
Female  .  189,475 
Native  ..368,490 
Foreign.  22,932 
White  ..224,949 
African.  166, 180 
Chinese ..  ..108 

Japanese _ 14 

Indian . 171 


COUNTIES. 


Alachua... 

,.C  11 

Baker _ 

.  B  11 

Bradford. 

,.C  11 

Brevard . . . 

,.F  14 

Calhoun... 

_.B  5 

Citrus . 

..E  11 

Clay . 

..B  12 

Columbia 

..B  1U 

Dade . 

...I  14 

De  Soto... 

..H  12 

Duval _ 

. .  B  12 

Escambia . 

..A  1 

Franklin .. 

..C  6 

Gadsden 

..A  6 

Hamilton  . 

..B  9 

Hernando. 

..E  11 

Hillsboro  . 

..G  11 

Holmes  ... 

.A  4 

Jackson  .. 

..A  5 

Jefferson . 

.  _B  8 

Lafayette . 

_.C  9 

Lake . 

..E  12 

Lee . 

...J  13 

Leon . 

. .B  7 

Levy . 

-D  to 

Liberty  ... 

.  .B  6 

Madison  . . 

B  9 

Manatee  . . 

..H  11 

Marion. ... 

..D  11 

Monroe ... 

..H  4 

Nassau _ 

..A  12 

Orange _ 

_.E  13 

Osceola  ... 

-_G  13 

Pasco _ 

..F  11 

Polk _ 

.  .G  12 

Putnam  ... 

...012 

Santa  Rosa.  A  2 

St.  John... 

_ .  C  13 

Sumter _ 

..E  11 

Suwanuee. 

.  B  9 

Taylor _ 

..B  8 

Volusia  ... 

.  D  13 

Wakulla  .. 

..B  7 

Walton  ... 

..A  3 

Washington  B  4 

CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

25  Jacksonville 

B  12 

17  Key  West  J  3 
16  Tampa .  _.G  10 
14  Pensacola  B  1 

5  Ocala . D  11 

4  St.  Augustine 

C  13 

1  Tallahassee 

B  7 

3  GainesvilleC  11 
3  Apalachicola 
C  5 

3  Orlando... E  13 
3  Palatka  ...C  12 
3  Fernandina 

A  13 

2  Lake  Clty.B  10 
2  Bartow  ..  .G  12 
2  Milton  ... A  1 
2  La  Villa  Junc¬ 
tion.. B  12 

2  Deland. ...D  13 
2  Sanford.. .E  13 
1  Daytona  .  D  14 
1  Warrington 

B  1 

1  Jasper  ....B  10 
1  Quincy.... A  6 
l  KissimmeeF  12 
1  W.  Palmbeach 
1 15 

1  Carrabelle  C  6 
1  MonticelloB  8 

Pop.— Hundreds. 

9  Marianna  _ A  5 
9  Greencove 
Springs..  C  12 
8  S.  Lake 

Weir..E  11 
8  Titus ville.E  14 
8  Liveoak__.B  9 
8  Leesburg  _E  12 
8  Punta  Gorda 
H  11 

8  Madison  ..B  9 

7  Starke . C  11 

7  Sumterville 

E  11 

7  Ellaville  _.B  9 
7  De  Funiak 
Springs  ..A  3 

6  Brooksville 

E  11 

6  Mandarin  .E  12 
6  Micanopy.D  11 


6  Waldo . C  11 

6  Myers _ 1 12 


6  Longwood  E  13 


Florida— cont'd- 

Pop.—  Hundreds. 

6  Philips.... B  12 

6  Eustis . E  12 

6  Tarpon 

Springs.. F  10 
6Chipley_..A  5 
6  Lakeland  .F  12 
5  White  Springs 
B  10 

5  Arcadia... H  12 
5  Bagdad  ...A  2 
5  Norwalk._D  12 
5  New  Smyrna 
D  14 

5  DunnellonD  10 
5  Apopka  ...E  12 
5  Crescent  City 
D  13 

5  Fort  WhiteC  10 
5  New  Augus¬ 
tine.  _C  13 
5  Ormond  ..D  14 
4  Minneola  _E  12 
4  Lake  Weir  D  11 
4  Kiver  Junction 
A  6 

4  Lake  Worth 

I  15 

4  Muscogee  .A  1 
4  Waukeenah 

B  7 

4  Lake  Maitland 
E  13 

4  Avonpark  G  12 
4  Cedar  Keys 

D  9 

4  Inverness.E  11 
4  Palmetto  _G  10 
4  Chattahoochee 
A  6 

4  Citra . D  11 

4  S.  Jackson¬ 
ville..  B  12 
4  St.  Andrews 

Bay.-B  4 
4  San  Mateo.  C  13 
4  Port  Orange 

D  14 

4  Lloyd . B  7 

4  Arredonda  C  10 
4  St.  Nicholas 

B  12 

4  Fort  Meade 

G  12 

3  Plant  City. F  11 
3  Orange  City 

E  13 

3  Hawthorn  D  11 
3  Branford. .C  10 
3  MacclennyB  11 
3  Dade  City.F  11 

3  Cocoa . F  14 

3  St.  Petersburg 
G  10 

3  Ocoee  ..  ..F  12 
3  Baldwin. ..B  11 
3  Bristol  ....B  6 
3  Olustee  ...B  11 
3  Reddick  ..D  11 

3  Alalia _ G  11 

3  Lake  Como 

D  13 

3  Pine  Barren 

A  1 

3  Zell  wood  .E  12 
3  Bethel  ....A  3 
3  Caryville..A  4 

3  Higley _ E  12 

3Molino....A  1 
3  Ponce  de 

Leon. .A  4 
3  Sorrento ,.E  12 
3  Windsor  _.C  11 
3  Iamonia  ..A  7 

3  Brent . B  1 

3  Callahan  .  .B  12 
3  Cerro  Gordo 

A  4 

3  Clearwater 
Harbour.. G  10 
3  Cottondale 

A  5 

3  Floral  CityE  11 
3  Greenville  B  8 
3  Sanderson  B  11 
3  Orangepark 

B  12 

3  Fort  Reed  E  13 
3  Anthony..D  11 
3  May  port  ,.B  13 
3  Bronson  __D  10 
3  Manatee  _.H  11 
3  Port  Tampa 

G  10 

3  Winter  Park 
E  13 

3  Melrose  ...C  11 
3  Kings  Ferry 

A  12 

3  Highland  .  B  12 
3  Pablo  Beach 

B  13 

3  Orange  Bend 
E  12 

3  Wildwood  E  11 
3  Campville.C  11 
3  Haines  City 

F  12 

3  San  Antonio 
F  11 

3  Welshton.D  12 

3  Lawtey _ B  11 

3  BloomfleldE  12 
3  Bowling 

Green..  G  12 
3  Fairbanks  C  11 
3  Florence.. C  12 
3  Georgetown 

D  12 

3  Hilliard... A  12 


Florida— cont'd. 

Pop.— Hundreds. 

2  De  Leon 

Springs.. D  13 

2  Seville _ D  13 

2  Hague . C  11 

2  New  Troy. C  9 
2  Montclair  E  12 
2  Altamont  _E  13 
2  Middleburg 

B  12 

2  Aucilla _ B  8 

2  Sparr . D  11 

2  Crystal  River 
E10 

2  Interlachen 

C  12 

2  Sylvan  Lake 

E  13 

2  Oak  Hill... E  14 
2  Old  Town.C  9 
2  Point  Wash¬ 
ington..  B  3 
2  RockledgeF  14 
2  Lake  Butler 

B  11 

2  Panasoffkee 

E  11 

2  Pinecastle  F  13 
2  Pinelevel  .H  11 
2  Portland  _.B  3 
2  Umatilla  .E  12 
2  Alamo  __..B  6 

2  Astor . D  13 

2  Mount  Dora 

E  2 

2  Kingsley  ..C  12 
2  Neals  Land¬ 
ing..  A  5 
2  Pinemount 

B  9 

2  Stanton  ...  E  12 
2  St.  ThomasF  11 
2  Braidentown 
H  10 

2  Crawfordville 
B  7 

2  Federal 

Point..  C  13 
2  Fort  McCoy 

Dll 

2  Freeport.. B  3 
2  W. Apopka  E 12 
2  Providence 

CIO 

2  New  Berlin 

B  12 

2  Flemington 

D  11 

2  Hollister  _.C  12 
2  Obrine  Station 
B  10 

2  Marion....B  10 

2  Paola _ E  13 

2  Orangedale 

C  13 

2  McRae _ C  12 

2  Oxford E  11 

2  Rosehill.__E  11 
2  Hampton  ,C  11 
2  Lakeville  .E  13 
2  Newnans- 

ville..C  10 
2  Orange 

Springs..  D  12 
2  Pemberton 

E  11 

2  Bonifay_..A  4 
2  Bay  View.G  10 
2  Eucheeanna 

A  3 


FLOW 


FLUE 


FLUG 
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wrongly,  to  boast.]  To  mock  ;  to  insult:  to  treat  with! 
contempt;  as,  “  you  flout  my  insufficiency.”  —  Shaks. 

Flout,  v.  n.  To  practise  mockery  ;  to  behave  with  con-  j 
tempt ;  to  sneer ;  as,  “  to  flout  at  fortune.”  —  Shales. 

— n.  An  insult ;  a  mock  ;  a  word  or  act  of  contempt. 

Flout'er,  n.  One  who  jeers  or  derides. 

Flow,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  fleovan ;  Ger.  flicssen;  Icel .fliota; 
Rug.  plyvu,  to  flow.  Cf.  Lat.  plue.re,  to  rain ;  Sansk.  plu, 
to  swim;  causative,  to  wash,  to  lave.]  To  run,  as  water 
from  its  spring  or  source  ;  to  move  along  with  a  constant 
change  of  place  among  the  particles  or  parts,  as  waters, 
tears,  or  other  fluids.  —  To  melt ;  to  become  liquid. 

“  The  mountains  flow  down  at  thy  presence." — Isaiah  lxiv.  1. 

■ — To  proceed;  to  issue  ;  to  emanate;  to  abound;  to  be  in 
abundance ;  as,  “the  knowledge  which  flows  from  spec¬ 
ulation.”  (South.)  —  To  glide  along  smoothly,  without 
harshness  or  asperity  ;  to  be  smooth,  as  composition  or 
utterance.  —  To  rise;  —  opposed  to  ebb. 

"  This  river  hath  thric e  floived,  no  ebb  between." — Shaks. 

— To  circulate,  as  the  blood  in  the  veins.  —  To  abound;  to 
be  full;  as,  “  the  flowing  bowl.” 

— To  hang  loose  and  waving;  as,  “ a  flowing  mantle  of 
silk.” — Addison. 

— To  move  in  a  stream,  as  air. 

— v.  a.  To  cover  with  water ;  to  overflow ;  to  deluge;  to  in¬ 
undate;  as,  “to flow  the  ground.” 

Flow,  n.  A  stream  of  water  or  other  fluid ;  a  current  of 
water  with  a  swell  or  rise. 

— The  rise  of  water  as  opposed  to  the  ebb.  —  Fulness; 
abundance;  copiousness;  a  stream  or  abundance  of  any¬ 
thing;  as,  “a flow  of  words.” 

“  The  feast  of  reason,  and  the  flow  of  soul.” — Pope. 

Flow'age,  n.  The  act  of  flowing;  the  state  of  being 
overflowed. 

Flow'er,  n.  [Fr .  fle.ur ;  Lat.  flos.\  (But.)  That  portion 
of  a  plant  which  is  formed  by  tiie  union  of  all  the  or¬ 
gans  which  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  seed.  In 
common  language,  the  word  is  used  to  convey  the 
idea  of  the  portion  in  which  the  gayest  colors  are  found. 
A  complete  flower  consists  of  the  essential  organs  of 
reproduction,  inclosed  in  two  particular  envelopes  which 
protect  them.  These  essential  organs  are  called  the 
pistil  and  stamens.  The  floral  envelopes  are  termed 
calyx  and  corolla.  The  extremity  of  the  peduncle,  or 
pedicel,  upon  which  the  parts  of  the  flower  are  placed,  is 
called  the  thalamus  or  receptacle.  (See  the  italicized 
words.) 

— The  early  part  of  life,  or  rather  of  manhood  ;  the  prime ; 
youthful  vigor;  youth;  as,  “  in  flower  of  age.” — Pope. 

— The  best,  priniest,  or  most  valuable  part  of  anything :  as. 

“  the  flower  of  the  nation  is  consumed  in  its  wars.” 

Addison. 

— A  figure,  or  ornamental  expression ;  as,  flowers  of  rhet¬ 
oric. 

— pi.  (Med.)  Menses. 

(Chem.)  A  name  formerly  applied  to  different  solid 
and  volatile  substances  obtained  by  sublimation ;  as, 
Flowers  of  Benjamin ,  Flowers  of  Sulphur,  &c. 

Flow'er,  v.  n.  To  be  in  blossom;  to  bloom;  to  put 
forth  flowers ;  as,  “  the  flowering  fields,”  “a  flowering 
garland.” — To  flourish;  to  be  in  prime;  to  be  youthful, 
fresh,  and  vigorous ;  as,  “  all  my flowering  youth.”  (Shaks.) 
— To  froth;  to  ferment ;  to  mantle,  as  new-bottled  beer. 

— v.  a.  To  adorn  with  imitated  flowers.  —  To  cause  to 
blossom. 

Flow'erage.  n.  Abundance  of  flowers. 

Flow,'er-l>ei»ring’,  a.  Producing  flowers. 

Flow'er-bu«l,  n.  A  flower  as  yet  unopened. 

Flow  er-crowned,  a.  Garlanded  or  crowned  with 
flowers. 

Flow'er-<le-lnce.  n.  See  Iris. 

Flow'ered,  p.  a.  Embellished  with  figures  of  flowers. 

Flow'eret,  n.  Same  as  Fi.or.et,  q.  v. 

Flow’er-fenee,  n.  (Bot.)  Pointiana  pulcherrima,  a 
plant  of  the  order  Fabacete,  so  called  from  being  used 
for  edges. 

Flow'erfleld,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  St.  Joseph  co. 

Flow'eriTil,  a.  Abounding  in  flowers. 

Flow'er-s,tn*«len,  «■  A  portion  of  ground  set  apart 
for  the  cultivation  of  flowers. 

Flnw'er-genlle,  n.  (But.)  Amaranthus  spinosus,  a 
species  of  amaranth. 

Flow'er-liead,  n.  (Bot.)  The  capitulum,  or  that 
mode  of  inflorescence  in  which  all  the  flowers  are  sessile 
upon  a  broad  plate,  called  the  receptacle,  as  in  the 
Daisy. 

Flow'eriness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  flowery; 
floridity. 

F lowering-,  p.  a.  Putting  forth  flowers;  blossoming; 
blooming;  expanding  the  petals,  as  plants.  —  Adorning 
with  artificial  flowers,  or  figures  of  blossoms. 

Flow'ering',  n.  The  season  when  plants  blossom ;  the 
act  of  adorning  with  flowers. 

Flow'erinjj-busli,  n.  (Bot.)  Butomus  umbellatus,  a 
beautiful  species  of  the  genus  Butomus.  q.  v. 

Flow'ering-plants,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  See  I’h.enogamia. 

Flow'er-iil wov'eil,  a.  Decked,  or  adorned  with 
flowers 

Flow'erless,  a.  Destitute  of  flowers. 

Flow'erlessness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
destitute  of  flowers. 

Flow'erless-plants,  n.pl.  (Bot.)  See  Cryptooamia. 

Flow  er-maker,  n.  One  who  manufactures  artificial 
flowers. 

Flow  er-piece,  n.  A  picture  or  painting  representing 
flowers. 

Flow'er-pot,  n.  A  fictile  vessel  for  a  flowering-plant. 

Flow  ers,  (Artificial.)  See  Artificial  Flowers. 


Flow'er-stallt,  n.  The  stem  of  a  flower. 
Flow'ertown,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co..  abt.  8  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Norristown. 
Fiow'er-worli,  n.  Imitation  of  flowers  by  art. 
Flow'ery.  a.  Abounding  in  flowers  or  blossoms. 
—Adorned  with  real  or  artificial  flowers  ;  as,  “  the  flowery- 
kirtled  Naiades.”  (Milton.)  —  Ornate ;  florid  ;  figurative  ; 
highly  embellished  with  figurative  language;  as,  “a 
flowery  and  ornate  style.” 

Flow'ery,  in  Nevada,  a  village  of  Storey  co.,  abt,  5  m. 
from  Virginia  City. 

Flow'illg^p.  a.  Running,  as  a  fluid;  issuing;  proceeding. 
— Fluent;  smooth,  as  of  style. 

Flow'ing',  n.  Rise  or  great  abundance  of  water ;  an 
overflow;  the  act  of  moving,  as  a  fluid. 

Flow'ingly,  adv.  With  volubility;  with  abundance 
and  smoothness. 

Flow'iiigiiess,  n.  The  quality  of  being  fluent  or 
smooth  in  discourse  or  composition;  as,  “  the  flowing¬ 
ness  of  easy  eloquence.” — Nichols. 

Flowk,  n.  Same  as  Fluke,  q.  v. 

Flown,  pp.  of  Fly,  q.  v. 

— a.  Flushed;  inflated;  as,  “flown  with  insolence  and 
wine.” — Pope. 

Floyd,  in  Georgia, a  W.N.W.  co., bordering  on  Alabama; 
area,  about  540  sq.  m.  Fivers.  Coosa,  Etowah,  and 
Oostenaula  rivers,  and  Cedar  and  other  creeks.  Surface, 
much  diversified ;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Min.  Iron, 
plumbago,  galena,  slate,  satin  spar,  and  agate.  Previous 
to  its  organization  into  a  co.  in  1833,  it  was  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Cherokee  Indians.  Cap.  Rome.  Pop. 
(1890)  28,391. 

— A  village  of  Camden  co.,  on  the  Santilla  river,  about  36 
m.  S.  of  Darien. 

Floyd,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Warren  co. 

Floyd,  in  Indiana,  a  S.  co.,  bordering  on  Kentucky; 
area,  about  140  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Ohio  river,  and  Silver 
and  Indian  creeks.  Surface,  diversified ;  soil,  in  some 
parts  fertile.  Min.  Iron  ore,  limestone,  sandstone,  and 
slate.  Considerable  manufacturing  is  carried  on  in  this 
county,  and  at  the  capital,  New  Albany,  are  extensive 
glass  works.  Pop.  (1890)  29,458. 

— A  township  of  Putnam  co. 

Floyd,  in  Iowa,  a  N.N.E.  co. ;  area,  about  504  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Cedar  river,  and  Lime  and  Shellrock  creeks., 
Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Charles  City., 
Pop.  (1897)  about  18,000. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Floyd  co.,  on  the  Red 
Cedar  river,  about  6  m.  S.W.  of  Charles  City. 

Floyd,  in  Kentucky,  an  E.  co. ;  area,  about  410  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  W.  Fork  of  Big  Sandy  river, and  the  headwaters 
of  the  Licking  river.  Surface,  broken  ;  soil,  not  very; 
fertile.  Min.  Stone  coal.  Cap.  Prestonburgh.  Pop 
(1890)  11,256. 

F  loyd,  iu  Louisiana,  a  post- village,  cap.  of  Carroll  par¬ 
ish*  about  190  m.  N.  of  Baton  Rouge. 

Floyd,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Oneida  county,  about  6  miles  east  of  Rome. 

Floyd,  in  Virginia,  a  S.S.W.  co. ;  area,  about  444  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Little  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Kanawha  or 
New  river.  Surface,  elevated  and  mountainous,  lying 
between  two  parallel  ranges  of  the  Blue  Ridge  ;  soil,  not 
fertile.  Jim.  Copper  and  iron.  Cap.  Floyd.  Pop.  (1890) 
14.405. 

Floyd,  or  Jacksonville,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village, 
capital  of  Floyd  comity,  about  180  miles  W.S.W.  of  Rich 
mond.  Pop  (1897)  about  500. 

Floyds'burg;,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Oldham  co., 
about  35  m.  W.N.W.  of  Frankfort. 

Floyd’s  River,  in  Iowa,  rises  in  O'Brien  co.,  and  flow¬ 
ing  S.W.,  enters  the  Missouri  River  from  Woodbury  co. 
Flu'ate,  n.  (Chem.)  A  compound  of  a  metallic  oxide, 
earth,  or  alkali,  with  fluoric  acid. 

Flu'cerine,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Fluocerite,  q.  v. 
Fluetis'onous,  a.  [Lat.  fluctus,  a  wave,  and  sonare, 
to  sound.]  Having  a  sound  similar  to  that  of  the  waves. 
Fluct'liaiit,  a.  [Lut.JIuctuans,  p.  of fluctuare,  to  move 
like  a  wave.]  Moving  after  the  fashion  of  a  wave;  wav¬ 
ering  ;  wanting  resolution. 

Fluct/uate,  V.  n.  [Fr .fluctuer;  Lat.  fluctuare,  from 
fluctus,  a  wave,  from  fluere.  to  flow.]  To  move  hither 
and  thither;  to  float  backwards  and  forwards,  as  on 
waves;  as,  “  the  fluctuating  fluids  of  liquid  air.”  (Black- 
more.) —  To  be  wavering  and  unsteady;  to  rise  and  fall ; 
to  feel  sudden  vicissitudes;  as,  “  the  stocks  fluctuate.”  — 
To  be  irresolute  or  undetermined;  as,  “the  man  fluct¬ 
uates  between  contending  influences.” 

— v.  a.  To  cause  to  move  in  the  manner  of  a  wave. 
Fluctua'tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fluctuating  Amotion 
hither  and  thither  like  that  of  waves;  — the  state  of 
being  wavering  or  irresolute  ;  a  sudden  rise  or  fall ;  as, 
the  fluctuations  of  the  gold  market. 

(Surg.)  A  term  indicative  of  suppuration  or  acollection 
of  fluid  matter.  When  an  examination  is  made  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  nature  of  a  swelling,  and  that  a  proper  pres¬ 
sure  is  established,  if  pus  or  water  is  present,  the  mo¬ 
tion  felt  under  the  fingers  is  a  F. ;  but  when  air  or  wind, 
the  sensation  is  of  a  crackling  nature,  called  crepitus. 
Flue,(/it,)ji.  [Perhaps  from  Lat../iumen,or  from  Icel .flug; 
Ger .  flucht,  flight,  escape.]  (Build.)  An  air-passage ;  more 
especially  a  narrow  passage  in  thewall  of  a  house, running 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  and  constructed  to  carry  off 
the  smoke  that  arises  from  burning  any  kind  of  fuel  in  a 
grate  or  stove.  The  expression  may  be  considered  as  being 
almost  synonymous  with  the  term  Chimney, q.v.,  although 
it  is  more  particularly  applied  to  that  part  of  the  passage 
which  is  between  the  gathering  or  funnel  of  the  chim¬ 
ney  (see  Fireplace),  at  the  base,  and  the  upper  extrem¬ 
ity  of  the  chimney-shaft.  The  part  in  which  a  junction 
is  formed  between  the  gathering  and  the  flue  is  called 
the  throat  of  the  latter.  When  a  number  of  flues  are 


built  close  together  in  a  party-wall  batwreen  two  houses, 
or  in  the  gable-ends  of  a  single  house,  the  wall  itself  is 
called  a  stack,  or  chimney-stack,  and  that  part  of  it  which 
rises  above  the  roof  is  called  the  chimney-shaft.  The 
walls  which  separate  flues  built  side  by  side  in  a  stack 
are  called  withs,  the  walls  which  form  their  front  and 
back  being  named  the  breast  and  back  respectively. 
The  horizontal  section  of  a  flue  is  generally  oval  or  cir¬ 
cular  in  form  when  the  wall  is  built  of  stone,  and  rectan¬ 
gular  when  it  is  of  brick.  When  flues  are  built  side 
by  side  in  the  party-wall  of  two  houses  consisting  of 
three  or  more  stories,  that  which  rises  from  each  fire¬ 
place  is  constructed  to  pass  upwards  through  the  wall 
on  one  side  of  the  flue,  which  is  connected  with  the  fire¬ 
place  in  the  room  immediately  above.  Chimneys  in 
party-walls,  consequently,  assume  a  winding  form,  but 
all  turns  in  a  chimney  should  be  gradually  curved,  care 
being  taken  to  avoid  angles,  which  afford  convenient 
places  for  the  accumulation  of  soot,  and  impede  the  free 
passage  of  the  sweeping-machine  through  the  flues.  In 
addition  to  this,  angular  turnings  in  flues  frequently 
lessen  the  free  draught  of  siir  that  is  necessary  to  carry 
off  the  smoke  of  the  burning  fuel  below,  and  thus  offer 
an  obstruction  to  its  ascent  which  cannot  be  readily  re¬ 
moved.  The  cause  of  the  ascent  of  smoke  in  a  chimney 
is  simply  this :  the  fire  burning  in  the  grate  heats  the 
air  in  the  flue,  and  causes  it  to  become  much  lighter 
than  the  cooler  air  that  fills  the  apartment  with  which 
the  chimney  communicates;  the  cooler  air  being  heavier 
than  the  heated  air  which  has  been  rarefied  and  expanded 
by  the  warmth  of  the  fire,  rushes  into  the  fireplace  and 
forces  it  upwards ;  this  becomes  heated  in  its  turn,  and 
is  displaced  by  a  rush  of  cooler  air ;  and  this  process  be¬ 
ing  continually  and  rapidly  repeated,  an  upward  current 
of  air  is  produced,  which  carries  off  the  smoke  and  vapor 
arising  from  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  below.  To  pre¬ 
vent  a  chimney  from  smoking,  it  is  necessary  to  let  the 
flue  be  as  high  and  as  straight  as  it  possibly  can  be, 
since  the  draught  will  be  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
height  of  the  chimney  and  the  absence  of  all  interior 
obstructions  in  the  shape  of  elbows  or  angular  turnings. 
In  the  next  place,  the  opening  of  the  fireplace  and  the 
throat  of  the  chimney  should  be  as  small  as  they  con¬ 
veniently  can  be,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  ascending 
air  may  pass  through  the  fire  prior  to  its  ascent,  and 
that  the  contraction  of  the  chimney  may  cause  it  to  rush 
through  the  narrow  vent  formed  for  its  escape  with 
greater  force.  The  expediency  of  reducing  the  opening 
of  the  fireplace  as  far  as  suitableness  will  admit,  may  be 
shown  by  holding  a  newspaper  before  the  orifice  above 
the  cavity  which  contains  the  fire.  This  will  cause  the 
fire  to  “draw  up”  instantaneously,  and  break  into  a 
blaze,  —  an  effect  which  is  produced  solely  by  lessening 
the  opening  by  which  air  is  admitted  into  the  chimney, 
and  thereby  causing  the  air  itself  to  pass  through  the 
fire  before  it  makes  its  way  into  the  flue.  If  a  chimney 
be  constructed  under  the  conditions  above  mentioned, 
it  will  very  rarely  be  found  to  smoke;  and  even  smoky 
chimneys  may  be  cured  by  having  recourse  to  these 
precautions,  and  by  removing  any  obstacle  that  may 
exist  in  the  interior  to  the  free  passage  of  the  air  and 
smoke.  To  prevent  the  entrance  of  sudden  gusts  and 
eddies  of  wind,  the  chimney-pots,  which  are  almost 
always  placed  on  the  chimney-shafts  to  contract  the 
space  through  which  the  smoke  escapes  into  the  open 
air,  are  generally  surmounted  with  a  revolving  cap 
or  cowl  made  of  metal,  which  is  constructed  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  is  turned  by  the  wind  like  a  vane,  and 
constantly  presents  the  orifice  through  which  the  smoke 
issues  to  that  quarter  which  happens  to  be  exactly  op¬ 
posite  to  the  point  from  which  the  wind  is  blowing.  A 
more  recent  invention  for  producing  the  same  result 
is  obtained  by  placing  a  horizontal  wheel,  similar  to  the 
propeller  of  a  steamship,  over  the  top  of  the  chimney, 
turned  by  means  of  the  wind,  thus  creating  a  current  of 
air  up  the  flue. 

(Engineering.)  A  passage  surrounded  by  water,  for  the 
gaseous  products  of  combustion  in  a  steam-boiler,  —  in 
distinction  from  tubes ,  which  hold  water,  and  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  fire.  Small  flues  are  called  flue-tubes. 

Flue,  n.  [Ger.  flaum,  from  fliegen,  to  fly.  Cf.  Lat. 
pluma,  down,  from  the  root  plue.re,  fluere,  to  flow.]  Light 
down,  such  as  rises  from  beds,  cotton,  &c. ;  soft  down, 
fur,  or  hair. 

Flu'ellite,  n.  (Min.)  Native  fluoride  of  aluminium. 
Crystals,  acute  rhombic  octohedrons  with  truncated 
apex  ;  lustre  vitreous ;  color  white ;  transparent ;  rare. 
Flu'eney,  n.  [L.  Lat.  fluentia,  from  fluens.  See  Fluent.] 
Smoothness ;  freedom  from  harshness,  applied  to  lan¬ 
guage;  as,  fluency  of  numbers.  (Garth.)  —  Readiness  of 
utterance;  facility  of  words  ;  volubility. 

Flu'ent,  a.  [Lat.  fluens,  ppr.  of  fluere,  to  flow.] 
Flowing;  liquid;  passing ;  gliding;  moving  smoothly. 

— Ready  in  the  use  of  words ;  copious  ;  having  words  at 
command  and  uttering  them  with  facility  or  smoothness; 
voluble;  as,  “  a  fluent  speaker,”  “  a  fluent  utterance.” 
Flu'ent,  or  Flowing,  Quantity.  (Math.)  In  Analy¬ 
sis,  the  variable  quantity,  considered  as  increasing  or  di¬ 
minishing.  The  term  denotes  the  same  thing  as  integral, 
which  is  now  universally  used  in  its  stead,  the  differen¬ 
tial  and  integral  calculus  having  superseded  the  methods 
of  fluxions  and  fluents. —  See  Fluxion,  Integral. 
Flu'ently,  adv.  With  ready  flow;  volubly;  without 
hesitation  or  obstruction. 

Flu'entness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  facile,  voluble, 
and  smooth  of  utterance;  fluency. 

Fluff,  n.  Flue;  fine  nap;  soft  down. 

Fluf  fy,  a.  Soft ;  downy ;  resembling  flue  or  nap ;  as, 
a  fluffy  carpet. 

F lii  gelnian,  n.  [Ger.,  file  leader,  from  flilgel,  a  wing, 
and  mann,  a  man.]  A  well-drilled  soldier,  who  is  ad- 
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vanced  in  front  to  give  the  time  in  the  manual  and 
platoon  exercise ;  fugleman. 

Flu'id,  a.  [Fr .Jluide;  Lat.  Jluidus,  from  jiuere,,  to  flow.] 
Having  parts  that  easily  move  and  change  their  relative 
position  witiiout  separation,  and  which  easily  yield  to 
pressure;  not  solid  ;  liquid,  as  water,  spirit,  air. 

— re.  ( Physics.)  A  body  whose  parts  yield  to  the  smallest 
pressure,  and  are  moved  among  each  other  without  any 
apparent  sensible  resistance.  Some  writers  on  scientific 
subjects  distinguish  between  fluids  and  liquids.  All 
liquids  are  fluids  ;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
all  fluids  are  liquids;  for  air,  ether,  mercury,  water,  and 
alcohol  are  all  fluids;  but  water  and  alcohol  are  also 
liquids,  because  they  wet,  or  create  moisture  on  bodies, 
which  mercury  and  air  do  not.  Fluids  are  of  two  dis¬ 
tinctive  kinds —  elastic  and  non-elastic;  the  former  are 
comprised  under  the  general  term  Pneumatics,  and  in¬ 
clude  all  airs  and  gases;  while  the  latter,  which  only 
include  water  and  other  aqueous  fluids,  are  comprised 
under  the  general  head  of  Hydrostatics  and  Hydraulics. 
The  terms  elastic  and  non-elastic  are  only  used  here  in 
a  relative  sense,  and  not  absolutely,  as  all  fluids  are 
elastic  more  or  less,  water  being  compressible,  although 
offering  resistance. 

Fluidity,  n.  [Fr.  fluidity ;  hat.  fluiditas.]  That  state 
of  a  substance  in  which  its  constituent  particles  are  so 
slightly  cohesive  that  they  yield  to  the  smallest  impres¬ 
sions.  The  term  is  usually  confined  to  express  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  so-called  non-elastic  fluids ;  and  hence  it 
denotes  one  of  the  three  states  in  which  matter  exists : 
namely,  the  solid,  the  fluid  or  liquid,  and  the  gaseous. 
The  state  of  fluidity  is  best  defined  as  that  in  which 
bodies  tend  to  form  drops,  as  this  disposition  does  not 
belong  either  to  bodies  in  a  gaseous  form,  or  to  solid 
bodies  reduced  to  fine  powder.  The  formation  of  drops 
arises  from  this  —  that  the  molecules  of  fluid  bodies  ad¬ 
here  to  each  other  with  a  certain  force,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  glide  over  one  another  without  any  sen¬ 
sible  resistance.  It  is  incorrect  to  say  that  the  molecules 
of  bodies  in  a  state  of  fluidity  offer  no  resistance  to 
separation;  for,  on  bringing  a  flat  disc  of  glass  or  metal 
into  contact  with  the  surface  of  a  liquid,  a  very  sensible 
degree  of  force  is  required  to  separate  them.  That  ad¬ 
hesion  exists  among  the  molecules  of  fluid  bodies  is  also 
proved  by  various  other  phenomena.  Water  or  mercury 
on  a  flat  plate  of  metal  collects  in  globules,  and  when 
slowly  poured  into  a  wineglass  will  remain  heaped  up  as 
it  were  above  the  level  of  the  edge. 

Fluid  ize,  i>.  a.  To  render  fluid. 

Flu'idness,  n.  Fluidity. 

Flu'kan,  n.  (Mining.)  The  softest  rock  in  metallic 
veins. 

Fluke,  n.  [Ger.  flugel,  a  wing.]  (Naut.)  The  portion  of 
an  anchor  which  fastens  into  the  ground.  (See  Fig.  121.) 

— Either  half  of  the  tail  of  a  whale;  so  called  from  their 
general  similarity  in  shape  to  the  flukes  of  an  anchor. 

(Mining.)  The  head  of  a  charge;  an  instrument  used 
for  cleansing  the  hole  previous  to  blasting. 

Fluke,  or  Fluke'-worm,  n.  (Zoiil.)  See  Distoma. 

Flukes,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Botetourt  co. 

Fluk'y,  a.  Shaped  like  a  fluke  ;  having  a  fluke. 

Flume,  n.  [A.  S.flum,  a  stream;  allied  to  Lat  .Jiuere.'] 
A  channel  for  the  water  that  drives  a  mill-wheel. 

— An  artificial  channel  that  conveys  waterforgold-washing. 

Flii'minous,  a.  [Lat.  flumen,  a  river.]  Pertaining 
to,  or  abounding  in,  rivers. 

Flum'mery,  n.  [W.  llymru,  sour;  from  llym,  sharp.] 
(Cooking.)  A  kind  of  porridge,  or  hasty-pudding,  made 
either  of  oatmeal  or  flour.  When  prepared  of  the 
former,  the  finest  oatmeal  is  to  be  steeped  for  two  or 
three  days  in  cold  water,  this  first  water  is  then  to  be 
poured  away,  more  water  added,  the  whole  well  stirred 
together,  then  strained,  and  the  fluid  eventually  boiled, 
with  a  little  salt,  till  it  thickens;  it  is  then  eaten  like 
porridge,  either  with  milk,  milk  and  cream,  sugar,  or 
butter:  in  whichever  way  taken,  flummery  is  a  very  ex¬ 
cellent  food,  at  once  light  and  nutritious. 

— Anything  insipid  or  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  flattery. 

Flung;,  imp.  and  pp.  of  Fung. 

Flunk,  v.  n.  To  fail  through  dread;  to  withdraw  from 
any  proposed  undertaking  from  fear.  (U.  S.) 

Flunk,  n.  A  failure ;  withdrawingor backing  out.  (U.  S.) 

Flunk'y,n.  [Probably  allied  to  Flank,  q.  r.]  A  servant 
in  livery.  —  A  mean,  cringing,  sycophantic,  or  obsequious 
man.  —  A  man  who  undertakes  to  deal  in  stocks  without 
experience. 

Flnnk'ydom,  re.  The  collective  body  of  flunkies. 

Flunk'yisin,  n.  The  quality  or  character  of  a  flunky. 

Fluobo'rate,  n.  [Fr.]  (Chen i.)  A  combination  of  fluo- 
boric  acid  with  a  base. 

Fluoko'ric  Acid,  n.  (Chem.)  See  Boroflcoric  Acid. 

Fluoc'erine,  n.  (Min.)  A  var.  of  Fluocerite,  q.  v. 

Fluoc'erite,  n.  (Min.)  Native  fluoride  of  cerium,  oc¬ 
curring  near  Fahlun  in  Sweden,  in  hexagonal  prisms 
and  plates.  Lustre,  weak ;  color,  bright-yellow  or  red¬ 
dish-yellow. 

Fln'ochlore,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  BvROCHLORE,g.  v. 

Fluophos'pliate,  n.  (Chem.)  A  combination  of  flu¬ 
oric  and  phosphoric  acids  with  a  base. 

Flu  or,  Flu'or-spar,  Flu'orite,  n.  (Min.)  Fluo¬ 
ride  of  calcium.  A  common  mineral  product,  frequently 
constituting  a  large  part  of  the  contents  of  metalliferous 
lodes  and  of  veins  of  clay  slate.  It  is  found  massive, 
rarely  columnar.  It  generally  crystallizes  in  cubes,  but 
the  primary  form  is  a  regular  octoliedron.  Lustre,  vit¬ 
reous,  sometimes  splendent.  It  is  of  various  colors,  wine, 
yellow,  greenish,  and  violet-blue  being  the  most  com¬ 
mon  :  white,  green,  sky-blue,  and  brown  specimens  are 
found,  and  rarely  red  ones.  Sp.  gr.  3-01-3'25.  Comp. 
Fluorine  48-7,  calcium,  51-3.  The  finely  colored  fluors 
have  been  called,  according  to  their  colors,  false  ruby, 


topaz,  emerald,  amethyst,  &c.  The  kind  affording  a 
green  phosphorescent  light  is  called  chlorophane  (Gr. 
chloros,  green,  and  phaino,  I  appear),  or  pyro-emerald. 
It  is  abundant  in  Derbyshire,  Eng.,  and  is  often  called 
Derbyshire  spar.  Some  of  the  varieties  found  there  are 
beautifully  banded,  and  are  much  prized  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  vases.  It  is  also  used  for  beads,  brooch-stones, 
and  other  ornamental  articles,  but  is  difficult  to  work 
on  account  of  its  brittleness.  Fluor-spar  is  used  as  a  flux 
to  promote  the  fusion  of  certain  refractory  minerals, — 
whence  the  name,  from  the  h;it.Jluo,  to  flow.  It  occurs 
in  many  places  in  this  country.  Fluoride  of  calcium 
exists  in  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  and  bones,  in  some 
other  organic  products,  and  in  certain  mineral  waters. 
Form.  CaF,. 

Flu'or-al'bus,  n.  [Lat.,  white  flower.]  (Med.)  A  mu¬ 
cous  discharge  from  the  vagina  and  uterus  ;  the  whites. 
In  general,  this  is  an  affection  the  result  of  weakness, 
general  and  local,  and  should  be  treated  by  cold  bathing, 
the  douche,  friction  with  the  flesh-brush,  tonics,  wine, 
and  an  astringent  lotion  used  as  an  injection. 

Flu'or-ap'atite,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  phosphate  of 
lime  containing  fluorine. 

Fluores'cence,  n.  The  peculiar  self-luminous  appear¬ 
ance  presented  by  certain  substances  on  being  viewed 
by  reflected  light.  From  being  first  observed  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  fluor-spar,  it  has  received  the  name  of  F. 
Decoction  of  horse-chestnut  bark  and  solutions  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  quinine  possess  it  in  a  remarkable  degree. 

Fluores'cent,  a.  Pertaining  to  fluorescence. 

Fluorescent- Rays.  (Optics.)  Certain  rays  that  exist 
beyond  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum,  invisible  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  If  the  prismatic  spectrum  be 
interrupted  by  a  bath  of  esculin  or  sulphate  of  quinine,  it 
will  appear  elongated  at  the  violet  end.  The  fluorescent 
rays  are  those  that  have  the  greatest  actinic  influence. 

Fliior'ic  Acid,  n.  (Chem.)  See  Hydrofluoric  Acid. 

Flu'orine,  n.  (Chem.)  The  hypothetical  base  of  the 
fluorides  and  hydrofluoric  acid  properties  have  never 
been  satisfactorily  determined.  Its  components  so 
closely  resemble  those  of  chlorine  that  but  little  doubt 
is  entertained  of  its  being  very  similar  to  that  body  in 
its  leading  characteristics.  Symbol  F ;  equivalent  19. 
Compounds  containing  F.  can  be  easily  decomposed  and 
the  element  transferred  from  one  body  to  another,  but 
the  extraordinary  energy  with  which  it  combines  with 
the  metals  and  with  silicon,  a  constituent  of  glass,  have 
defeated  attempts  to  obtain  it  in  a  pure  state.  Its  prin¬ 
cipal  compounds  are  fltwr  or  fluorspar,  and  hydrofluoric 
acid  (q.v.).  It  also  combines  with  most  of  the  metals; 
also  with  boron,  silicon,  sulphur,  silenium  and  phosphor¬ 
ous.  No  combination  of  F.  and  oxigen  is  known  to  exist. 
It  is  found  somewhat  sparingly  in  the  mineral  kingom, 
in  fluor-spar,  topaz,  some  varieties  of  apatite  and  a  few 
other  minerals.  It  also  exists  in  the  ashes  of  sea-plants, 
sea-water,  blood,  milk  and  the  human  teeth.  WitSboron 
and  silicon  it  forms  two  compounds,  which  are  absorbed 
by  water,  giving  rise  respectively  to  borofluoric  and 
hydrofluoric  acids  (q.v.).  In  June,  1897,  it  was  liquefied 
by  Prof.  Dewar  at  -185°C.  The  result  was  a  yellow, 
mobile  liquid,  which  had  lost  chemical  activity. 

Flu'orotis,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  obtained  from  fluor. 

Flnosil'lcate,  n.  [Fr.,  from  hat.fluor,  and  silicon,  q. 
v.]  (Chem.)  A  compound  of  fluosilicic  acid  and  a  base. 

Fluosilic'ic,  a.  [  Fr.  Jluosilicique.]  (Chem.)  Containing 
fluoric  acid  with  silex. 

Fluosilic'ic  Acid,  n.  (Chem.)  See  IIydrofluosilicic 
Acid. 

Flnr'ry,  n.  [Probably  a  corruption  of  Flutter,  q.  i>.]  A 
sudden  blast  or  gust  of  wind  ;  a  light,  temporary  breeze. 
"  The  boat  was  overset  by  a  sudden  flurry  from  the  north.'  Swift. 

— Violent  agitation;  bustle;  hurry  ;  commotion  ;  as,  “  this 
news  threw  her  into  a. flurry.”  —  Swift. 

— v.  a.  To  put  in  agitation ;  to  excite  or  alarm. 

Flush,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  fieotan,  to  float;  Ger,  flies  sen,  to  flow, 
akin  to  Lat.  fluere.\  To  flow  and  spread  suddenly  ;  to 
rush;  as,  the  blood  flushes  into  the  face.  —  To  come  in 
haste;  to  start.  (B.  Jonson.)  —  To  become  suffused;  to 
turn  red ;  to  blush. 

— v.  a.  To  cause  the  blood  to  flow  or  rise  suddenly  into 
the  face ;  to  put  to  the  blush  ;  as,  “  to  flush  the  cheek 
with  shame.”  — To  redden  suddenly ;  to  cause  to  glow. — 
To  elate  ;  to  elevate  ;  to  raise  the  spirits  of;  to  animate 
with  joy;  as,  “flushed  with  great  victories  and  suc¬ 
cesses.”  —  To  cause  to  start ;  as,  to  flush  a  covey  of  birds. 

To  flush  up  joints.  (Masonry.)  To  fill  the  interstices 
in,  level,  or  flush  with  the  rest  of  the  work. 

Flush,  n.  A  sudden  flow  of  blood  to  the  face ;  or  more 
generally,  the  redness  resulting  from  such  an  afflux  of 
blood;  ablush;  abloom. — Sudden  impulse, glow,  or  excite¬ 
ment. — A  stream  of  water  suddenly  thrown  on,  for  cleans¬ 
ing. —  A  hand  of  cards  in  which  all  are  of  the  same  suit. 

— a.  Flowing;  affluent;  abounding;  well  furnished;  as, 
flush  of  money. 

— Fresh ;  full  of  vigor ;  glowing. 

— Consisting  of  cards  of  the  same  suit  throughout. 

(Arch.)  The  continuance  in  the  same  plane  of  the  sur¬ 
faces  of  two  contiguous  bodies  is  expressed  by  saying 
that  they  are  flush  ;  this  is  irrespective  of  the  direction 
of  the  fibres  or  grain. 

(Naut.)  Applied  to  the  deck  of  a  ship,  when  it  extends 
without  break  from  stem  to  stern,  as  in  a  frigate. 

Flush,  adv.  In  a  manner  so  as  to  be  even  or  level  with. 

Flushed',  p.a.  Elated;  excited;  animated;  —  tinged 
with  a  red  color,  from  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  face. 

Flush'd*,  n.  (Zoiil.)  A  bird  of  the  genus  Collyrio,  the  Les¬ 
ser-butcher  bird,  or  Red-backed  Shrike,  Lanius  collyrio. 

Flushing1,  n.  A  glow  of  red  in  the  face  from  sudden 
flow  of  blood. 

Flushing',  a  fortified  seaport  town  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  prov.  Zeeland,  on  the  W.  Scheldt,  near  the  S.  ex¬ 


tremity  of  the  island  of  Walcheren,  4  m.  S.S.W.  of  Mid- 
dleburg;  Lat.  51°  26'  42"  N.,  Lon.  3°  34'  57"  E.  The 
port  is  extensive,  safe,  and  has  deep  water.  It  has  an 
extensive  trade  with  both  E.  and  W.  Indies,  and  was 
the  birthplace  of  Admiral  De  Ruyter.  Pop.  (1895)  8,89b. 

Flushing,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Genesee 
county. 

Flushing',  in  New  York,  the  former  name  of  a  post¬ 
village  ami  township  of  Queens  co.,  bordering  on  Long 
Island  sound.  Now  part  of  Greater  New  York. 

Flushing;,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Belmont  co.,  about  10  miles  N.W.  of  St.  Clairsville;  in  a 
farming  and  coal  region.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,000. 

Flushing',  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Bucks  co.,  on 
Neshaminy  Creek,  about  20  miles  N.E.  of  Philadelphia. 

Flusli'ing'ly,  adv.  In  a  flushing  manner. 

Flush'ness,  n.  Freshness. 

Flus'ter,  r.a.  [Icel.  flaustra,  to  hasten  imprudently  ; 
from  flaustr,  undue  haste.  Cf.  Lat.  flustrum,  a  swell  of 
the  sea,  and  Eng.  bluster .]  To  precipitate;  to  hurry  on ; 
hence,  to  agitate ;  to  confuse. 

— v.  n.  To  be  in  an  undue  hurry,  bustle,  or  heat ;  to  be 
agitated. 

— n.  Hurry;  bustle;  agitation;  confusion;  disorder. 

Flus'ter,  v.  a.  [Eng. .flits/i.]  To  make  hot  or  rosy  with 
drink;  to  make  half  drunk. 

—re.  Heat  or  glow  from  drinking  liquor. 

Flustera'tion,  Flustra'tion,  n.  State  of  being  in 
a  hurry,  bustle,  or  confusion;  undue  agitation.  (Colloq.) 

Flus'tra,  n.  [A.  S.  flustrian,  to  weave.]  (Zoiil.)  A  gen. 
of  Zoophytes,  family  Alcyonidse,  so  called  from  the  mat¬ 
like  structure  of  the  polypidoms,  which  in  this  gen.  are 
extremely  plant-like,  and  by  unscientific  observers  are 
generally  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  vegetable,  and 
not  to  the  animal  kingdom.  In  some  species,  the  poly- 
pidom  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  branching  frond, 
with  polype  cells  either  on  one 
side  only,  or  on  both  sides  ;  in 
others,  it  extends  as  an  incrus¬ 
tation  on  rocks,  shells,  sea¬ 
weeds,  See.  The  polype  cells 
are  arranged  quincuncially, 
and  are  in  juxtaposition,  more 
or  less  quadrangular,  flat,  and 
with  a  distinct  border,  which 
is  sometimes  furnished  with 
teeth  or  short  spines.  The 
polypes  have  the  power  of  mov¬ 
ing  either  the  whole  head  at 
once,  or  the  tentacles  separate¬ 
ly,  and  show  no  little  activity,  Fig.  1037. 

so  that  a  living  F.  seen  through  leaf-like  sea-mat. 
a  magnifying-glass,  is  a  most  ( Flustra  foliacta.) 
beautiful  and  interesting  ob¬ 
ject.  One  of  the  most  common  species  is  F.  foliacea, 
which  grows  on  hard  ground  in  a  few  fathoms  water, 
and  is  continually  to  be  found  torn  up  by  the  waves,  and 
scattered  on  the  shore. 

Flute,  re.  [Fr.  flilte;  Ger .  flote;  Lat  .flare,  to  blow.] 
(3/res.)  A  popular  instrument,  the  use  of  which,  under 
various  forms,  may  be  traced  to  the  most  remote  ages. 
Of  its  origin  no  direct  account  can  be  given.  By  the 
ansient  poets  its  invention  was  ascribed  to  gods  and 
goddesses.  Lucretius  tells  us  that  it  derived  its  origin 
“  from  the  breathing  of  the  western  winds  over  certain 
reeds.”  The  sounds  thus  produced,  he  imagined,  gave 
rise  to  the  rural  pipe,  which,  after  undergoing  many 
changes,  has,  by  the  ingenuity  of  later  ages,  been  de¬ 
veloped  into  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  fascinating 
instruments  of  which  musical  science  can  boast.  In  its 
primitive  state  the  flute  was  played  like  the  modern 
flageolet,  with. a  mouth-piece  at  the  upper  end;  and 
from  the  shape  of  this  mouth-piece,  which  resembled 
the  beak  of  a  bird,  it  received  the  name  of  flute  d  bee. 
In  this  form,  with  slight  alterations,  it  continued  until 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  when  it  was  gradually 
superseded  by  the  jlauto  traverso,  or  transverse  flute,  so 
called  from  its  being  blown  at  the  side,  and  consequently 
held  in  a  horizontal  position.  At  its  introduction  this 
instrument  was  about  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and 
had  but  one  key.  Even  in  this  state 
it  was  a  great  improvement  on  the 
old  flute  d  bee.  Shortly  after,  a 
movable  head-joint  was  invented, 
its  length  being  increased,  and  more 
keys  added,  some  flutes  at  the  present 
time  having  more  than  a  dozen  keys, 
and  few  less  than  six.  By  means  of 
these  they  are  enabled  to  execute  any 
music,  however  chromatic,  if  within 
their  compass,  which  extends  from 
C  below  the  treble  to  C  in  altissimo. 

Some  few  will  go  four  notes  lower,  and 
an  experienced  player  will  reach  E-flat 
in  altissimo.  In  December,  1832,  a  flute 
of  an  entirely  new  construction  was 
invented  by  Mr.  Boehm,  of  Munich.  It 
however  remained  in  obscurity  until 
1837,  when  it  was  adopted  and  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  French  professors  by  Mr. 

Cadmus ;  but  they  considered  its  adop¬ 
tion  would  be  attended  with  too  much 
trouble,  in  consequence  of  its  having 
an  open  G-sharp  key.  This,  however, 
was  soon  after  remedied  by  Mr.  Dorus, 
who  put  a  shut  G-sharp  key  in  its  place. 

It  now  became  universally  adopted; 
and  having  in  its  altered  state  received 
the  approval  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fig.  1038. 
Fine  Artsin  Paris,  has  been  thoroughly  fluted  column. 
established  in  France  ever  since.  ‘  (Canterbury  Cath.) 
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{Arch.)  An  upright  channel  on  the  shaft  of  a  column, 
usually  ending  hemispherically  at  the  top  and  bottom 
(Fig.  1038).  Their  plane  or  horizontal  section  is  some¬ 
times  semicircular,  or  segmental,  or  elliptical,  as  in 
some  examples  of  Grecian  architecture.  The  Doric 
column  has  twenty  flutes  round  its  circumference;  the 
Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Composite  have  respectively 
twenty-four. 

Flute,  u.  n.  To  play  upon  the  flute. 

— v.  a.  To  sing  or  play  in  a  soft  tone,  similar  to  that  of 
a  flute.  —  To  form  flutes  or  channels,  as  in  a  column. — 
To  form  or  shape,  as  corresponding  channels  in  the 
muslin  of  a  lady’s  ruffle. 

Flut'ed.p. a.  Channelled;  furrowed;  as, fluted  columns. 
—Thin,  fine,  flute-like,  as  musical  notes. 

Flut'  er,  n.  One  who  plays  upon  the  flute.  —  One  who 
makes  channelled  work  on  columns. 

Fltit'iiig.  n.  A  channel  or  furrow  in  a  column,  or  in 
the  muslin  of  a  lady’s  ruffle ;  fluted  work. 

Flut'ist,  n.  A  performer  on  the  flute. 

Flut  ter,  v.  n.  [A.  S .floteran;  D.  flodderen,  to  flap,  to 
waver;  Ger .flattem,  to  move  about  with  quick  vibra¬ 
tions  ;  allied  to  flit.]  To  move  or  flap  the  wings  rapidly, 
without  flying,  or  taking  but  short  flights;  to  hover. 

“  They  fed,  and  flutt'ring  by  degrees  withdrew." — Dryden. 

— To  move  about  quickly  and  irregularly,  or  with  great 
bustle  and  show,  without  consequence;  as,  the  fops  who 
flutter  in  the  ball-room. — To  be  in  agitation;  to  be  in  a 
state  of  uncertainty ;  to  waver;  to  fluctuate. 

“  'We  fluttered  upon  the  wings  of  doubtful  success." — Howell. 

— v.  a.  To  hurry  the  mind  of;  to  agitate;  to  disorder;  to 
throw  into  confusion. 

Flut'ter,  n.  Vibration;  undulation;  quick  and  irregular 
motion  ;  as,  “  the  flutter  of  a  fan.” 

— Hurry;  tumult;  agitation  of mind;  confusion;  disorder; 
irregularity  of  position. 

Flut'terer,  n.  One  who  flutters. 

Flut'terilljgly,  adv.  In  a  fluttering  manner. 

Flut'y,  a.  Having  the  sound  of  a  flute. 

F I ii \  ;ui  u a.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Chautauqua 
co.,  abt.  135  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Albany. 

Flnvan'na.  in  Virginia ,  a  S.K.  central  co.;  area ,  abt. 
170  sq.  m.  Hirers.  James  and  Rivanna  rivers.  Surface, 
diversified ;  soil,  in  some  parts  fertile.  Min.  Gold.  Cap. 
Palmyra. 

Flu'vial,  Fluviat'lc,  a.  [ Lat.  fluvialis,  fluviaticus, 
from  fluvius,  a  river,  from  fluere,  to  flow.J  Belonging 
to  rivers ;  growing  or  living  in  streams  or  ponds ;  as, 
fluriatic  plants,  fluvial  deposits. 

Flu'viales,  n.pl.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Naiadace®,  q.  v. 

Flli'vinlist.  n.  A  person  who  undertakes  to  explain 
the  geographical  or  geological  phenomena  of  a  region 
or  country  by  the  action  of  existing  streams. 

Flu'viatile,  a.  [Fr.,  from  La.t.fluviatilis.  See  Fi.uvial.] 
Belonging  to  rivers  ;  formed  by,  or  existing  in,  rivers. 

Flu  V  io-mari  lie',  a.  [Lat  .fluvius,  a  river,  and  mari- 
nus,  from  mare,  the  sea.]  ( Geol .)  Noting  such  formations 
as  have  been  deposited,  by  the  agency  of  rivers,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from 
their  mouths. 

Flux.  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat .flitxus.  a  flowing,  from  fluere, 
to  flow.]  The  motion  or  passing  of  a  fluid ;  as,  a  flux 
of  water. — The  moving  or  passing  of  anything  in  rapid 
succession. 

“  Languages  are  in  a  perpetual  flux." — Felton. 

— Concourse ;  confluence ;  as,  “  th  eflux  of  company.”  Shaks. 

— The  flow  of  the  tide,  —  opposed  to  reflux. 

{Med.)  Any  preternatural  fluid  evacuation  from  the 
body,  but  more  especially  those  that  proceed  from  the 
bowels.  It  is  frequently  applied  to  diarrhoea;  and  dys¬ 
entery  was  long  known  as  the  bloody-flux.  —  See  Diar- 
rhcea,  Dysentery. 

(Chem.)  One  of  those  compounds  which  are  used  by 
the  chemist  either  as  aids  to  the  fusion  of  bodies,  or  as 
reducing  or  oxidizing  agents.  Fluxes  may  be  divided 
into  four  classes — reducing,  oxidizing,  double  decompos¬ 
ing,  and  simple  fluxes.  The  most  important  reducing 
fluxes  are  the  carbonates  of  soda  and  potash  (used  alone 
or  mixed  with  charcoal),  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  black 
flux  (a  compound  formed  by  throwing  into  a  red-hot 
crucible  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  cream  of  tartar,  and 
one  of  water);  the  nitrates  of  potash  and  soda  are  the 
principal  oxidizing  fluxes ;  and  a  mixture  of  three  parts 
carbonate  of  soda  and  four  of  carbonate  of  potash  forms 
an  excellent  double-decomposing  flux.  The  simple  fluxes 
act  as  purifying  agents,  removing  and  dissolving  any 
mechanical  impurity  contained  in  the  substance  acted 
upon.  Borax, microcosmic  salt,  and  powdered  glass  are 
used  as  simple  fluxes.  The  limestone  used  in  iron-smelt¬ 
ing  is  a  good  example  of  a  flux. 

Flux.  v.  a.  To  melt;  to  fuse;  to  make  liquid. 

Fluxa'tion,  n.  The  act  of  melting,  fusing,  or  making 
liquid. 

Fluxibi  l'ity,  n.  [Lut.  fluxibililas,  from  fluere,  to  flow.] 
The  quality  of  being  fluxible. 

Fluxible,  a.  [Fr  ,  from  Lat.  fluxibilis.  See  Flux.] 
Capable  of  being  melted  or  fused,  as  a  mineral. 

Flux'ibleness,  n.  Same  as  Fluxibility,  q.  v. 

Flux'ile,  a.  Same  as  Fluxible,  q.  v. 

Flux'ion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fluxio,  from  fluere.  lo 
flow.]  The  act  of  flowing,  or  moving  as  a  fluid.  —  The 
matter  that  flows.  —  Fusion,  as  of  metals. 

{Med.)  A  flow  of  blood  or  other  humor  toward  any 
organ  with  greater  force  vhan  natural. 

{Math.)  The  analysis  of  infinitely  small  variable 
quantities,  invented  by  Newton  in  1665.  Newton  con¬ 
sidered  a  curve  as  generated  by  the  uniform  motion  of 
a  point,  and  decomposed  at  every  instant  by  the  con¬ 
stant  velocity  of  this  point  into  two  others,  one  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  abscissa,  and  the  other  parallel  to  the 


axis  of  the  ordinates.  These  velocities  are  what  he  called 
the  fluxions  of  the  co-ordinates;  while  tho  arbitrary  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  point  which  describes  the  curve  is  the  flux¬ 
ion  of  the  arc.  Reciprocally,  the  arc  described  is  called 
the  fluent  of  the  velocity  with  which  it  is  described  by 
the  moving  point ;  the  corresponding  absciss  is  the  flu¬ 
ent  of  the  velocity  estimated  in  the  direction  of  the  ab¬ 
sciss,  and  the  ordinate  the  fluent  of  the  velocity  of  the 
point  estimated  in  the  direction  of  the  ordinate.  The 
same  considerations  may  be  extended  to  the  areas  bound¬ 
ed  by  curve  lines,  to  surfaces  and  the  volumes  which 
they  determine,  to  forces  which  give  rise  to  motion  in 
bodies,  and  to  the  effects  which  they  produce.  In  fact, 
the  theory  is  applicable  to  everything  which  forms  the 
object  of  the  mathematical  or  physico-mathematical 
sciences. — The  methods  of  integral  and  differential  cal¬ 
culus,  which  are  less  complex  and  more  trustworthy, 
have  superseded  the  fluxions,  although  they  are  still 
employed  in  working  out  some  problems.  —  See  Differ¬ 
ential  Calculus,  Integral  Calculus. 

Flux'ioiial,  Flux'ionary,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
solved  by, fluxions.  —  Temporary ;  inconstant;  variable. 

Fltix'ionist,  n.  One  skilled  in  fluxions. 

Fly.  t>.  n.  {imp.  flew;  pp.  flown.)  [A.  S .fleogan;  Ger. 
fliegen,  to  move  in  the  air.]  To  move  or  sail  through 
the  air  by  the  aid  of  wings,  as  a  bird.  —  To  float  or  move 
in  the  air;  to  pass  through  the  air.  “ Sparks  fly  up¬ 
ward.”  ( Job  v.)— To  move  or  pass  with  velocity  or  celer¬ 
ity,  either  on  land  or  water ;  to  move  rapidly  in  any 
manner. — To  break  or  part  suddenly;  to  burst;  to 
spring  by  an  elastic  force.  —  To  run  away ;  to  escape ; 
to  attempt  to  escape.  “The  flying  prey.” —  Spenser. 

To  fly  at,  to  spring  with  violence  upon ;  to  fall  on  sud¬ 
denly. —  To  fly  in  the  face  of,  to  insult;  to  assail;  to 
attack  violently ;  to  act  in  defiance  of ;  as,  “  to  fly  in  na¬ 
ture’s  face.”  (Dryden.) — To  fly  off,  to  depart  suddenly  ;  to 
revolt. —  To  fly  out,  to  burst  in  to  passion  ;  to  break  out 
into  license;  to  start  violently  in  any  direction. —  To 
let  fly,  to  discharge  ;  as,  to  let  fly  a  volley.  —  {Naut.)  To 
let  go  suddenly  ;  as,  to  let  fly  the  jib-sheets.  —  To  come 
off  with  flying  colors,  to  be  successful. 

— v.  a.  To  quit  by  flight;  to  shun;  to  avoid;  to  decline 
association  with  ;  as,  “  sleep  flies  the  wretch.”  Dryden. 

— To  cause  to  fly  or  float;  to  attack  by  a  bird  of  prey ;  as, 
to  fly  a.  flag.  “  To  fly  other  ravening  fowl  with  a  fal¬ 
con.”  —  Bacon. 

Fly,  n.  {Zntil.)  A  name  applied  almost  indiscriminately 
to  all  insects  possessing  wings;  being  often  extended  to 
all  insects  of  the  sub-order  Diptera,  q.  v.,  and  often  also 
restricted  to  the  family  Muscid®,  q.  v.  The  fly  is  charac¬ 
terized  as  possessing  a  pair  of  veined  and  membranous 
wings,  with  two  movable  bodies  called  balancers  (hal- 
teres),  placed  a  little  behind  them.  The  mouth  is  formed 
of  between  two  and  six  setaceous  pieces  of  scaly  tex¬ 


ture,  and  these  pieces  are  either  inclosed  in  a  proboscis¬ 
like  sheath,  or  covered  by  one  or  two  laminae,  which 
form  it.  The  head  is  globular  or  hemispherical.  The 
mouth  is  only  formed  for  transmitting  fluids,  and  is 
consequently  very  delicate  in  structure.  The  sucker 
performs  the  part  of  a  lancet,  and  pierces  the  envel¬ 
ope  of  vegetable  or  animal  fluids,  in  order  to  allow 
of  the  fluid  itself  being  transmitted  up  into  the  mouth 
of  the  insect.  The  antennae  are  united  in  front,  and 
are  approximated  at  the  base.  Above  the  true  wings 
of  the  insect,  and  a  little  behind  them,  are  the  balancers 
or  halteres ;  these  are  almost  membranous,  and  are  fur¬ 
nished  with  two  little  knobs  at  their  extremities,  which 
are  capable  of  dilatation.  The  legs  of  this  class  of  in¬ 
sects  are  long  and  slender ;  and  the  feet  it  is  well  known 
are  furnished  with  skinny  palms,  to  enable  them  to 
stick  on  glass  and  other  smooth  bodies  by  means  of  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

{Mach.)  That  part  of  a  machine  which,  being  put  in 
motion,  regulates  the  rest. 

{Naut.)  That  part  of  a  compass  on  which  the  32 
points  are  drawn,  and  to  which  the  needle  is  attached 
underneath ;  the  compass-card. 

{Printing.)  That  part  of  the  machinery  of  a  printing- 
press,  which  withdraws  the  sheet,  and  lays  it  aside  after 
the  impression  is  made. 

Fly'bane.  n.  (Bot.)  See  Silene. 

Fly'-bitten,  a.  Marked  from  the  bites  of  flies. 

Fly  blow,  V.  a.  [Prov.  Eng.  blot,  the  egg  of  a  maggot.] 
To  deposit  an  egg  in  anything,  as  a  fly. —  To  taint,  as 
with  the  eggs  that  produce  maggots. 

— n.  The  egg  of  a  fty. 

Fly'boat,  n.  [Vr-flibot;  Dut.  vlieboot.]  A  light,  swift 
kind  of  boat  used  on  canals.  —  A  flat-bottomed  vessel, 
peculiar  to  Holland,  used  mostly  in  the  coasting-trade. 

Fly'-book,  n.  A  case  in  tho  form  of  a  book  used  by 
anglers  to  contain  artificial  flies. 


Fly'-eatcher,  n.  One  who  catches  flies. 

( Zobl .)  The  Muscicupidse,  an  extensive  family  of 
birds,  order  Insessores,  represented  in  N.  America  by 
abt.  30  species.  As  their  name  implies,  the  fly-catchers 
prey  on  insects,  which  they  seize  in  mid-air.  They  have 
the  beak  horizontally  depressed,  and  armed  with  bris¬ 
tles  at  its  base,  with  the  point  more  or  lessdecurved  and 
emarginated.  The  value  of  the  insectivorous  family  of 
birds  to  man  is  incalculable.  As  Buffon  truly  says: 
“  Vain  would  be  the  efforts  of  man  to  destroy  or  banish 
the  clouds  of  flying  insects  by  which  he  would  be  as¬ 
sailed.  Man  and  quadrupeds  cannot  defend  themselves 
against  them.  They  attack  with  their  stings ;  they  op¬ 
pose  the  progress  of  cultivation,  and  devour  the  useful 
productions  of  the  earth.  They  infect  with  their  ex¬ 
crement,  or  their  eggs,  all  the  provisions  which  are 
necessary  to  be  preserved.  Thus  we  find  that  the  bene¬ 
ficent  birds  are  not  even  sufficiently  numerous  in  such 
climates,  where,  nevertheless,  their  species  are  by  far 
the  most  multiplied.”  One  of  the  best  types  of  fly¬ 
catchers  is  that  presented  by  the  Tyrant  Fly-catcher, 
King-bird  or  Bee-martin,  Muscicapa  Tyrannus.  or  Tyran- 
nus  Carolinensis.  This  bird  is  peculiar  to  America 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  8  inches  in  length, 
and  14  in  extent  of  wing.  Tho  general  color  of  the 
upper  parts  is  a  dark  bluish-gray,  inclining  to  dull 
slate-black,  on  the  head  of  which  the  central  feathers 
along  the  crown  form  a  gorgeous  orange  patch.  It 
builds  its  nest  on  branches  of  trees;  it  is  a  rather 
bulky  structure,  composed  of  twigs  and  wool,  or  tow 
and  cotton,  and  is  very  thick  and  snug.  It  scarcely 
deserves  its  ugly  appellation,  as  it  is  only  at  those  pe¬ 
riods  when  its  mate  is  attached  to  the  nest  by  care  for 
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her  little  brood,  that  this  fly-catcher  is  more  fierce  or 
tyrannical  than  any  other.  At  such  times,  however,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  his  conduct  is  rather  outrageous. 
No  matter  the  species  of  bird,  no  matter  its  size  or 
strength,  it  is  sufficient  that  it  approaches  any  way  near 
the  tyrant’s  nest  to  excite  his  jealous  rage,  and  outlie 
sallies  bent  on  instant  satisfaction.  It  is  said  that  eagles 
and  hawks  may  not  with  impunity  approach  this  bird’s 
nest,  made  sacred  by  his  fledglings,  and  that,  darting 
up  into  the  air,  it  will  launch  down  on  to  the  back  of 
its  enemy,  and  there  anchor  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
it  a  difficult  matter  to  dislodge  him.  The  European 
species,  Muscicapa  grisola,  the  Beam-bird  or  Bee-bird, 
is  distinguished  from  any  other  by  having  much  more 
slender  bills,  with  shorter  bristles  at  the  gape. 

Fly  Creek,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Otsego  co. 

Fly'er,  n.  See  Flier. 

Fly'-flsh,  v.  n.  To  use  flies  for  bait  in  angling. 

Fly'-fishing,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  using  natural 
or  artificial  flies  for  bait  in  angling. 

Fly-flap,  n.  A  fan  or  flapper  for  driving  away  flies. 

Fly'-flapper,  n.  One  stationed  at  or  near  a  table  for 
the  purpose  of  driving  away  the  flies;  one  who  wields 
the  fly-flap. 

Fly-lioneysuckle,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Lonicera. 

Fly'iiig1,  n.  The  power  which  many  animals  possess  of 
raising  themselves  in  the  air,  and  in  moving  through  it 
in  various  directions,  supported  by  theatmospherealone. 
See  Wing. 

Fly 'ing^  Artificial.)  a  species  of  propulsion  through 
the  air  by  means  of  mechanical  or  artificial  contrivances, 
often  attempted  by  man.  The  art  of  flying,  if  it  can  be 
called  an  art,  has  been  often  attempted ;  even  among  the 
ancients  it  was  tried,  and  we  are  informed,  succeeded  to 
some  slight  extent.  Friar  Bacon  affirms,  in  his  writings, 
that  this  art  is  not  only  possible,  but  he  also  informs  u» 
that  he  himself  knew  how  to  construct  a  machine  in 
which  a  man,  in  a  sitting  position,  might  be  able  to  trans 
port  himself  through  the  air  like  one  of  the  feathered 
tribe.  This  secret  of  Friar  Bacon  consisted  of  a  very  sim¬ 
ple  mechanical  contrivance :  it  was  a  pair  of  globes 
made  of  hollow  copper,  exhausted  of  air,  on  which  a  chair 
could  be  supported,  by  which  means  a  man  could  float 
in  the  atmosphere  above  the  earth,  and  could  buoy  him¬ 
self  along.  Another  friar  asserts  the  truth  of  this  inven¬ 
tion,  or,  at  least,  of  one  similar.  Father  Francisco  Lana 
declares  that  a  round  vessel  of  plate-brass.  14  feet  in  di¬ 
ameter,  weighing  three  ounces  per  square  foot,  will  only 
weigh  1,848  oz. ;  whereas  a  quantity  of  common  air  of 
the  same  bulk  will  weigh  2,155%  oz.;  consequently  he 
deduces  the  fact  that  the  globe  will  not  only  be  sus¬ 
tained  in  the  air,  but  that  it  will  be  capable  of  support¬ 
ing  a  weight  of  373%  oz. ;  and  also,  that  a  globe  of  the 
same  weight,  but  greater  in  capacity,  would  support  a 
man.  This,  however,  is  a  fallacy;  for,  from  the  fact  of 
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the  great  force  of  atmospheric  pressure,  such  a  globe 
would  be  crushed  if  exhausted  of  air.  At  various  periods 
this  subject  was  revived  by  theorists,  particularly  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  the  assertion  has  been  made 
that  by  the  march  of  improvement  man  will,  at  no  dis¬ 
tant  period,  become  as  able  to  fly  in  the  air  as  to  walk 
upon  the  earth.  While  this  is  not  probable,  flight  in 
some  form  may  yet  be  accomplished.  See  Aeronautics. 

Fly'ing*artil'16ry,  n.  (Ml.)  Horse  artillery. 

Fly'ing-brid^e,  n  (Mil.)  A  contrivance  for  cross¬ 
ing  rivers  in  rapid  movements;  a  temporary  bridge;  a 
bridge  of  pontoons,  &c. 

Flying-buttress,  n.  (Arch.)  See  Buttress. 

Fly'ing-camp,  n.  (Mil.)  A  camp  or  body  of  troops 
kept  constantly  in  the  field  to  cover  its  own  garrisons, 
and  annoy  the  enemy. 

Fly'ing'-fisli,  7i.  (Zoiil.)  See  Exocetus. 

Fly'ing>fox,  n.  (Zoiil.)  The  Kalong,  an  animal  of  the 
Bat  family,  of  which  it  is  the  largest  species.  It  derives  its 
common  name  of  flying-fox  from  a  fancied  resemblance 
of  its  head  to  that  of  a  fox.  It  is  found  in  the  islands 
of  the  E.  Archipelago,  where  it  occurs  in  great  numbers. 
These  animals  are  vegetarians  in  their  diet,  and  commit 
great  ravages  in  the  gardens  and  plantations  in  the 
countries  in  which  they  abound.  That  they  may  occa¬ 
sionally  live  on  animal  food,  is  inferred  from  the  fact 
that,  when  in  confinement,  they  have  been  known  to 
devour  the  flesh  of  birds  with  great  avidity.  Like  the 
rest  of  the  bats,  they  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  and 
during  the  day  they  remain  suspended  from  the  trunks 
of  trees,  usually  affecting  those  of  the  fig  genus  for  this 
purpose.  So  quietly  do  they  keep  in  this  clinging  atti¬ 
tude,  that  any  one  not  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the 
flying-fox  might  readily  mistake  them  for  part  of  the 
tree  itself,  and  only  be  undeceived  when,  disturbed  by 
his  presence,  the  seemingly  long,  pendent  fruit  suddenly 
assumed  animal  life,  and  fluttered  in  masses  round  and 
round  their  roost. 

Fly'injf-Ie'mur,  n.  (Zoiil.)  The  Galeopithecus  volans, 
called  also  Colugo,  an  animal  closely  allied  to  the  Bats, 
which  possesses  the  power  of  flying  or  leaping  consider¬ 
able  distances,  by  means  of  a  membrane  connecting  its 
limbs  with  each  other.  The  F.-L.  forms  the  connecting 
link  between  the  Quadrumana  and  the  Cheiroptera ;  to 
the  latter,  indeed,  it  has  a  great  resemblance,  insomuch 
as  many  naturalists 
of  eminence  have 
placed  it  in  that  order. 

It  differs,  however, 
from  the  bats  in  many 
respects,  not  the  least 
important  deviation 
of  which  is  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  opposable 
thumbs  on  all  the  feet, 
which  are  composed 
of  five  fingers  united 
by  amembrane.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this,  it 
certainly  bears  in  its 
appearance  and  hab¬ 
its  a  remarkable  simi¬ 
larity  to  the  flying- 
fox.  In  its  diet,  it  is 
both  carnivorous  and 
frugivorous:  feeding 
on  birds  and  their 
eggs,  insects,  and 
fruits.  It  is  found  in 
the  Indian  Archipel¬ 
ago,  living  in  the  for¬ 
ests;  seeking  by  night  Fig.  1041.  —  flying-lemur. 
for  its  food,  and  re-  (Galeopithe cut  volans.) 

maining  in  a  dormant 

sta  te  during  the  day.  as  already  related  of  the  flying-fox. 
The  natives  occasionally  eat  this  animal ;  but  fastidious 
judges  pronounce  its  flesh  as  being  extremely  nauseous. 

Fiy'ingr-party,  n.  A  party  of  scouts. 

Fly'lng-pinion,  n.  The  fly  of  a  clock. 

Fly'liig’-squirrel,  n.  (Zoiil.)  See  Pteromys. 

Fly'-leaf, «.  An  unprinted  or  blank  leaf,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  or  end  of  a-book. 

Fly'-maii,  7i. ;  pi.  Fly'-men.  The  driver  of  a  fly,  or  light 
public  vehicle. 

Fly  mountain,  in  New  York,  a  p.-vill.  of  Ulster  co. 

Flynn,  in  North  Carolina,  a  P.  0.  of  Moore  co. 

Fly  - poison,  n.  (Hot.)  See  Amianthum. 

Fly'-powr«ler,  n.  An  imperfect  oxide  of  arsenic,  which, 
mixed  with  sugar  and  water,  is  used  to  kill  flies. 

Fly'-rail,  n.  The  part  of  a  table  turned  out  at  right 
angles  therewith,  to  support  the  leaf. 

Fly'-speck,  n  The  stain  left  by  the  excrement  of  any 
insect,  especially  of  the  common  fly. 

Fly'-trap,  n.  ( Bot .)  See  Dion^a. 

F'ly'- wheel,  n.  (Mech.)  A  wheel  with  a  heavy  rim, 
placed  on  the  shaft  of  any  machinery  put  in  motion  by 
any  irregular  and  intermitting  force,  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  the  motion  equal  and  regular  by  means  of 
its  momentum.  The  rim  of  a  fly-wheel,  after  a  few 
revolutions,  acquires  a  momentum  sufficient  to  cause  it 
to  revolve  with  a  velocity  depending  upon  the  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  machinery.  In  all  cases  where  a  rotary 
motion  is  to  be  obtained  from  a  reciprocating  one  by 
means  of  a  crank,  a  flv-wheel  is  necessary  to  continue 
the  motion  at  those  two  points  of  the  revolution  in 
which  the  crank  lies  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
moving  force  acts.  The  momentum  acquired  by  the  fly¬ 
wheel  urges  the  crank  forward  in  the  direction  in  which 
it  was  previously  moving,  and  continues  the  rotation, 
thus  making  the  motion  equal  and  uniform. 

F.  M .,  abbreviation  of  Field-Marshal,  q.v. 


Fo,  the  name  given  by  the  Chinese  to  Buddha.  Originally, 
the  name  Buddha  was  expressed  in  theChinese  language 
with  sufficient  exactness  by  the  term  F0-thau,  pro¬ 
nounced  Fou-dah;  but,  as  is  usual  in  China  with  proper 
names,  the  last  syllable  was  subsequently  dropped.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  theChinese  historians,  the  religion  of  Buddha 
was  introduced  into  China  in  the  reign  of  Ming-ti  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Hans,  about  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  the 
Christian  sera;  but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  doctrines  of  the  Indian  reformer  had  been  carried 
thither  before  that  period,  and  that  it  is  only  to  their 
official  recognition  by  the  government  that  this  latter 
date  refers.  In  China  the  same  principles  are  adopted 
as  in  all  countries  where  Buddhism  is  professed,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  trifling  deviations  which  the  various 
translations  of  the  Buddhist  writings  from  their  original 
Sanskrit  have  naturally  generated.  —  See  Buddhism. 

Foal,  n.  [A.  S .  fola  ;  Ger .  fullen  ;  Fr.  poulain  ;  Lat. 
pullus ;  Or.  polos.]  The  young  of  the  equine  genus  of 
quadrupeds ;  a  colt,  or  filly. 

Foal,  v.  a.  To  bring  forth,  spoken  of  a  mare,  or  she-ass. 

— «  .  To  bring  forth  young,  as  a  mare  and  other  beasts 
of  the  equine  genus. 

Foarin$f,  n.  The  act  of  bringing  forth  a  colt  or  filly. 

Foal-loot,  7i.  (Hot.)  See  Tussilago. 

Foam,  n.  [A.  S .fdm;  allied  to  Lat.  spuma,  or  puma.'] 
The  white  substance  which  agitation  or  fermentation 
gathers  on  the  top  of  liquors;  froth;  spume. 

— v.  7i.  To  froth ;  to  gather  foam  ;  as,  a  foaming  horse,  the 
foaming  bowl.  — To  be  in  a  rage  ;  to  be  violently  agitated. 
a  He  /oameth  and  gnasheth  with  his  teeth."  —  Mark  ix.  11. 

— v.  a.  To  cause  to  froth.  —  To  throw  out  with  rage  or 
violence. 

Foain'ily,  aclv.  Frothily. 

Foam  less,  a.  Destitute  of  foam. 

Foani'y,  a.  Covered  with  froth  or  spume. 

Foa'ty  ,  or  Fo'ta,  an  island  of  Ireland,  in  Cork  Harbor, 
abh  6  m.  N.  of  Queenstown. 

Fob,  7i.  [Ger.  fuppe.]  A  little  pocket  for  a  watch. 

— v.  a.  To  cheat;  to  trick;  to  defraud;  to  impose  upon. 

To  fob  off,  to  shift  off;  to  put  aside  by  an  artifice;  to 
delude  by  a  trick;  as,  “  I  determined  not  to  be  fobbed 
off  with  a  garter.”  —  Addison. 

Fo'cal,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  focus.  See  i nfra.]  Belonging 
to  or  concerning  a  focus;  as,  a  focal  point,  the  focal 
distance  of  a  lens,  or  ellipse. 

Fo  calize,  v.  a.  To  bring  to  a  focus  ;  to  concentrate, 
as  light  or  sound. 

Focile,  (fo'sil,)  n.  ( Anat .)  The  greater  bone  of  the  arm 
or  the  leg,  the  latter  being  termed  focile  minus. 

Fociin'eter,  n.  [I, at.  focus,  and  Gr.  metron,  a  measure.] 
An  instrument  for  bringing  to  a  focus  or  concentrating. 

Fo'cits,  n. ;  pi.  Fo'cuses  or  Fo'ci.  [Lat.  focus,  a  hearth, 
or  point  of  greatest  heat;  allied  to  fovere,  to  warm.]  A 
central  point;  a  point  of  concentration  or  convergence. 

(Optics.)  When  light  is  reflected  from  regular  curved 
concave  surfaces  so  that  all  the  rays  converge  to  one 
point,  that  point  is  called  the  focus.  The  same  term  is 
applied  to  that  point  towards  which  rays  of  light  con¬ 
verge  after  passing  through  a  refractory  medium,  such 
as  a  lens.  A  telescope,  or  other  optical  instrument,  is 
said  to  be  in  focus  when  the  arrangement  of  lenses  is  such 
that  the  object  examined  falls  clearly  and  distinctly  upon 
the  retina  of  the  observer.  In  the  reflection  of  heat,  the 
point  to  which  the  rays  converge  is  also  called  the  focus. 

(Geom.)  A  term  applied  to  certain  points  in  the  para¬ 
bola,  ellipsis,  and  hyperbola,  where  the  rays  reflected 
from  all  these  curves  converge  and  meet. 

Fo'cus,  v.  a.  To  cause  to  concentrate,  or  converge ;  to 
bring  to  a  focus ;  to  bring  the  focus  to  bear  upon  ;  as,  to 
focus  a  camera. 

Fodder,  n.  [A.  S.  fodder, f oder,  from  fedan,  to  feed; 
Ger.  f utter.]  (Agi'ic.)  The  food  given  to  animals,  such 
as  the  stems  and  leaves  of  plants.  In  fact,  whatever  is 
given  as  ordinary  food  is  termed  fodder,  whilst  corn, 
oats,  beans,  &c.,  are  termed  solid  food.  In  some  parts, 
hay  and  straw,  mingled  together,  is  particularly  denomi¬ 
nated  fodder. 

Fodder,  v.  a.  To  feed  with  dry  food  or  cut  grass,  &c. ; 
to  furnish  with  hay,  straw,  oats,  &c. 

Fod'derer,  n.  One  who  fodders  cattle. 

Foe,  n.  [A.  S.fdh,  from  fan,  to  hate;  Ger .feind.]  An 
enemy  in  war ;  an  adversary ;  an  opposing  army  or  na¬ 
tion  at  war;  as,  "  he  fought  great  battles  with  his  sav¬ 
age  foe.”  —  SpeTiser. 

— An  enemy  :  a  persecutor;  one  who  entertains  personal 
enmity,  grudge,  hatred,  or  malice  against  another.  — 
An  opponent;  an  ill-wisher;  one  who  opposes  anything 
in  principle;  as,  “a  foe  to  received  doctrines.” —  Watts. 

Foe'tnan,  n. ;  pi.  Foemen.  An  enemy  in  war;  as,  “  a 
foeman  worthy  of  liis  steel.”  —  Scott. 

Foenic'ulum,  n.  [Lat./cenws.]  (Bot.)  The  Fennel, 
a  genus  of  plants,  order  Apiaceee,  distinguished  by  the 
cylindrical,  strongly  ribbed  fruit.  The  flowers  are  yel¬ 
low.  All  the  species  are  aromatic,  and  have  much  di¬ 
vided  leaves  with  thread-like  segments.  The  best  known 
is  the  common  fennel,  F.  rulgare,  a  native  of  the  south 
of  Europe.  It  is  a  biennial,  three  or  four  feet  high,  and 
is  cultivated  in  gardens  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  its  leaves, 
which  are  boiled,  and  served  with  mackerel,  with  salmon, 
and  occasionally  with  other  kinds  of  fish,  or  are  em¬ 
ployed  to  form  a  sauce  for  them. 

Fceniim  Grteeuin,  n.  [Lat.,  gray  hay.]  (Bot.)  The 
Fenngreek,  a  genus  of  plants,  order  Apiacese.  The  leaves 
have  three  obovate  leaflets  and  scythe-shaped  stipules. 
The  flowers  generally  have  the  keel  very  small,  so  that 
the  tvings  and  standard  present  the  appearance  of  a 
tripetalous  corolla.  The  common  F.  is  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  of  some  parts  of  Asia  ;  it  is  much 
cultivated  in  India  as  a  fodder-plant. 

Foe'tal,  a.  Same  as  Fetal,  q.  v. 


Fee'ticide,  n.  Same  as  Feticide,  q.  v. 

Fee'tor,  n.  Same  as  Fetor,  q.  v. 

Foe'tus,  n.  Same  as  Fetus,  q.  v. 

Fojf,  ».  [Icel.  fok,  fiulc  ;  Dan.  fog,  driving  snow.]  A 
dense,  watery  vapor  near  the  surface  of  the  land  or 
water ;  a  dense,  moist  vapor  rising  from  the  earth  or 
generated  near  it.  —  See  Mist. 

— A  cloud  of  smoke  or  dust. 

Fog,  71.  [W.ffwg ;  L.  Lat.  fogagium,  dry  grass.]  After¬ 
grass  ;  grass  grown  in  autumn,  after  the  hay  has  been 
mown. 

Fog;,  v.  a.  To  envelop  as  with  fog ;  to  darken ;  to  over¬ 
cast. —  To  pasture  cattle  on  the  aftergrass. 

Fogar'as,  a  town  of  Hungary  in  Transylvania,  on  the 
Alovta,  55m.  E.  of  Hermanstadt ;  pop.  6,227. 

Fog'-hank,  n.  An  appearance  at  sea,  in  thick  or  hazy 
weather,  sometimes  resembling  a  land-fall,  but  which 
gradually  disappears  on  approach. 

Fo'ffey,  n.  Same  as  Fogy,  q.  v. 

Fog'gage,  Fog'ge,  n.  [L.  Lat.  fogagium .]  Rank,  or 
coarse  grass,  not  mowed  or  eaten  down  in  summer  or 
autumn. 

Fog-jfia,  (fbj'a,)  a  city  of  S.  Italy,  cap  of  prov.  of  same 
name,  in  the  centre  of  the  great  Apulian  plain,  46  m. 
E.  by  S.  of  Campo  Basso.  It  is  well  built,  most  of  the 
houses  being  reconstructed  since  an  earthquake,  which 
happened  in  1732.  It  has  large  storehouses  for  keeping 
corn,  and  is  the  place  wdiere  the  flocks  that  feed  on  the 
great  plain  of  Apulia  are  registered.  Pop.  25,000. 

Fogt'g;ily,  adv.  Mistily  ;  darkly  ;  cloudily. 

Fojr'gdiiess,  n.  A  state  of  the  atmosphere,  when  filled 
with  watery  exhalations;  cloudiness;  mistiness. 

F©jf'fry,a.  Misty ;  cloudy ;  full  of  moist  vapors  or  watery 
exhalations  ;  as,  a  foggy  atmosphere,  a.  foggy  climate. 

—Cloudy  in  intellect ;  darkened  ;  dull ;  as,  foggy  ideas. 

Fo'gie,  n.  Same  as  Fogy,  q.  v. 

Fog'less,  a.  Free  from  fog. 

Fog'lesville,  in  Pe7msylvania,  a  post-village  of  Le¬ 
high  co.,  about  9  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Allentown. 

Fo'go,  an  island  of  British  N.  America,  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  off  the  N.E.  coast  of  Newfoundland;  Lat.  49°  40'’ 
N.,  Lon.  54°  W. 

Fo'go,  Ftte'go,  or  St.  Philip,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd 
islands,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  highest  of  the 
group,  being  9,760  feet  above  sea-level,  and  presenting 
the  appearance  of  one  single  mountain,  though,  on  the 
sides,  there  are  deep  valleys ;  Lat.  14°  53'  N.,  Lon.  24° 
30'  W.  Area,  40  m.  in  circumference.  It  has  no  rivers  ; 
and  a  scarcity  of  fresh  water  prevails,  yet  it  is  one  of 
the  most  fertile  islands  of  the  archipelago,  producing 
excellent  maize  and  fruits.  Chief  town.  Nossa  Senliora 
da  Luz. 

Fofj'-ring1,  n.  A  bank  of  fog  in  the  shape  of  a  circle. 

Fo'gy,  Fu'get,  Fo'gie,  n.  [Ger.  vogt,  a  bailiff,  a  guard ; 
derivation  uncertain.]  An  eccentric  old  man  ;  a  stupid 
or  dull  man  ;  a  clown. 

Fo'jgyisni,  n.  The  principles  or  conduct  of  a  fogy. 

Foil,  (fo,)  interj.  [A.  8.  fan,  to  hate.]  An  exclamation 
of  abhorrence  or  contempt ;  the  same  as  poll  and/ee. 

Folli,  (fo'he,)  the  first  Chinese  emperor  and  legislator, 
lie  is  said  to  have  founded  this  kingdom  2207  years  B.  c. 
Nothing  certain  is  known  of  his  reign;  but  there  are 
attributed  to  him  the  institution  of  marriage,  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  fishing,  hunting,  music,  and  writing.  He  ac¬ 
knowledged  and  worshipped  a  supreme  deity.  He  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  Noah  of  the  Bible. 

Foh-kien  ( fu'keen ,)  a  maritime  prov.  of  China,  bounded 
S.E.  by  the  China  Sea,  and  inclosed  on  all  other  sides 
by  the  prove.  Tecli-kiang.  Kiang-se,  and  Kwang-tung. 
Lat.  between  24°  and  28°  S.,  Lon.  between  116°  and  121° 
E.  A rea,  53.480  Eng.  sq.  m.  Pesc.  Mountainous;  the 
river  Min  intersecting  its  surface,  and  emptying  into 
the  sea  below  Foo-choo-foo,  the  capital.  7Vorf.  Black 
tea,  sugar,  camphor,  tobacco,  and  indigo.  Min.  Iron 
and  alqm.  Exp.  Tea,  porcelain,  umbrellas,  and  other 
manufactures.  Pop.  (1891)  14,777,400. 

Fohr  (for),  an  island  of  Prussia,  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Schleswig,  in  the  N.  Sea ;  Lat.  54°  43'  N.,  Lon.  8°  30'  W. 
Area.  25  sq.  m.  Part  of  the  island  belongs  to  Jutland, 
and  part  to  Schleswig.  Oysters  are  largely  obtained  here. 

Foi'ble,  7i.  [0.  Fr.  foible,  weak.]  A  weak  point  in 
character;  a  particular  moral  weakness;  a  predondnant 
failing;  a  frailty;  a  defect;  as,  “he  knew  the/oiW«  of 
human  nature.”  —  Friend. 

Foil,  v.  a.  [Fr.  affoler,  from  fov,fol,  a  fool.]  To  ruin  ; 
to  undo;  to  wound  or  bruise  with  blows;  to  frustrate; 
to  defeat,  as  an  adversary.  —  To  render  vain  or  nuga¬ 
tory,  as  an  effort  or  attempt ;  to  baffle  ;  to  balk  ;  as,  to 
foil  an  adversary. 

— 7i.  Defeat ;  miscarriage;  the  failure  of  success  when  on 
the  point  of  being  secured  ;  frustration. 

“  Nor  e’er  was  fate  so  near  a  foil.”  —  Drydtn. 

Foil.  n.  [0.  Fr.  refouU,  dulled,  blunted.]  A  blunt 
sword,  or  one  that  has  at  its  end  a  button  covered  with 
leather,  used  in  acquiring  or  practising  the  art  of  fencing. 

Foil,  n.  [Fr .feuille;  Lat.  folium,  a  leaf.]  A  leaf  or  thin 
sheet  of  metal  placed  beneath  transparent  jewels  to 
heighten  their  color  and  improve  their  brilliancy ;  also 
to  those  sheets  of  tin  amalgam  placed  behind  mirrors 
to  make  them  reflect  perfect  images.  They  are  made 
of  copper,  tin,  and  silvered  copper,  and  are  much  used 
in  imitations  of  precious  stones.  Colored  foils  are  made 
by  coating  the  white  with  any  varnish  of  the  required 
tint.  The  sheet  lead  which  is  used  for  the  lining  of  tea- 
chests  is  a  species  of  foil,  and  the  Chinese  purchase 
about  4,000  tons  of  lead  annually  from  England  for  this 
purpose. 

—Anything  of  another  color,  or  of  different  qualities, 
which  serves  to  adorn  or  set  off  a  thing  to  advantage. 

“  As  she  a  black  silk  cap  on  him  begun 
To  set,  for  foil  of  his  milk-white  to  serve."— Sidney. 
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(Arcli.)  The  span  between  the  cusps  of  feathering 
in  Gothic  architecture.  Most  usually  the  curves  of  the 
feathering  spring 
from  some  one  of 
the  mouldings  of 
an  arch,  Ac.,  but 
there  are  numerous 
instances  in  which 
the  whole  suite  of 
mouldings  follow 
the  same  form; 
the  arch  is  then  said 
to  be  foiled.  Feath¬ 
ering  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  towards  the 
close  of  the  Early 
Style, and  continued  Fig.  1042.  —  QCATREFOILS. 
universally  preva¬ 
lent  until  the  revival  of  classic  architecture.  When  a 
trefoil ,  quatrefoil,  or  cinquefoil  are  spoken  of,  it  gener¬ 
ally  means  an  opening  pierced  with  three,  four,  or  five 
foils  respectively. 

Foil'er,  n.  One  who  frustrates  another  and  gains  an 
advantage  to  himself. 

Foil'ing,  n.  [Fr.  foulees.]  The  mark  or  trace  left  on 
the  grass  by  a  deer  that  has  recently  passed. 

(Arch.)  Same  as  Foil,  q.  v. 

Foin'ingly,  adv.  [Vr.fouine,  an  eel-spear.]  In  a  push¬ 
ing  manner. 

Foist,  v.  a.  [Fr .  fausser  ;  L.  Lat.  falsare,  to  falsify, 
from  fallere,  to  deceive.]  To  introduce  fallaciously ;  to 
insert  wrongfully,  surreptitiously,  or  without  warrant; 
to  interpolate;  to  pass  off  as  true. 

"Forge  law  and  foist  it  into  some  by -place  of  some  old  rotten 
roll.” — Dry  den. 


Foist'er,  n.  A  falsifier;  a  sharper;  a  deceiver. 

Foix,  (fwaw,)  a  town  of  France,  chief  town  of  dep.  of 
same  name,  on  the  Ariege,  44  m.  S.  of  Toulouse,  for¬ 
merly  cap.  of  the  old  principality  of  Foix,  part  of  the  in¬ 
heritance  of  Henry  IV.,  and  now  forming  the  dep.  Ariege. 
Manuf.  Leather,  iron,  &c.  Gaston  de  Foix  (q.  v.)  was 
B.  here.  Fop.  5,272. 

Foix,  Gaston  de,  the  nephew  of  Louis  XII.  of  France, 
was  born  in  1489.  He  had  the  command  of  the  army 
of  Italy,  and  on  account  of  the  daring  exploits  was  de¬ 
nominated  the  Thunderbolt  of  Italy.  After  performing 
prodigies  of  valor,  he  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Ra- 
venna,  in  1512. 

F oix,  Gaston  III.,  Count  de,  and  Viscount  de  Bearn,  was 
born  in  1331,  and  acquired  the  surname  of  Phoebus.  He 
was  handsome,  accomplished,  and  brave,  and  spent  his 
life  in  war  and  the  chase.  His  first  service  in  arms  was 
against  the  English  in  1345.  During  the  revolt  known 
as  la  Jacquerie  be  contributed  to  the  rescue  of  the 
Dauphin  at  Meaux.  He  made  war  on  the  count  of  Ar- 
magnac,  and  took  him  prisoner;  was  for  a  short  time 
governor  of  Languedoc;  and  in  1390  magnificently  en¬ 
tertained  Charles  VI.  at  his  chateau  of  Mazeres.  Gaston 
was  of  excessively  violent  temper,  and  probably  was 
guilty  of  the  murder  of  his  own  son.  He  wrote  a  book 
on  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  of  which  several  editions 
were  published.  Died  1390. 

Fok'shany.  a  frontier-town  of  Moldavia  and  Walla- 
chia,  92  in.  N.E  of  Bucharest,  divided  by  the  river  Mil- 
cow  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  smallest  belongs  to 
Wallachia. 

Fold  n.  [A.  S.fald;  L.  L  at .fabla,  an  enclosure,  a  fence.] 
A  pen  or  enclosure  for  sheep;  a  place  where  a  flock  of 
sheep  is  kept,  whether  in  the  field  or  under  shelter. — 
A  flock  of  sheep;  —  hence,  figuratively,  the  Church;  as, 
Christ’s  fold. 

— v.  a.  To  shut  up,  or  confine,  as  sheep  in  a  fold. 

Fold,  n.  [A.  S.  feald ;  Qer.falte,  a  plait.]  The  doubling 
of  any  flexible  substance,  as  cloth  ;  a  plait  or  plication  ; 
a  part  of  such  substance,  turned,  bent,  or  laid  upon 
another. 

"  Mummies  shrouded  in  folds  of  liuen,  besmeared  with  gums.” 

Bacon. 

— That  which  enfolds,  envelops,  or  embraces. 

— From  the  former  signification  is  derived  the  use  of  fold, 
in  composition,  chiefly  with  numerals,  when  it  denotes 
multiplication  or  increase  in  a  geometrical  ratio;  as, 
fourfold,  i.  e.,  multiplied  by  four;  increasing  in  a  quad¬ 
ruple  ratio. 

Fold.  v.  a.  To  flap,  or  lay  in  plaits ;  to  double  and  in¬ 
sert  one  part  in  another,  as  a  letter;  to  lay  one  part  over 
another;  to  double,  as  a  piece  of  cloth.  —  To  double,  or 
lay  together, as  the  arms  or  hands.  —  To  envelop;  to  in¬ 
fold;  as,  “a  face  folded  in  sorrow.” 

— v.  n.  To  close  over  anotlu  r  of  the  same  kind;  as,  “the 
leaves  of  the  shutters  fold." 

Fold'age,  n-  Same  as  Faldage,  q.  v. 

I'olil  rr.  n.  One  who  folds;  that  which  folds,  especially 
a  flat  instrument,  similar  to  a  knife,  used  in  folding  paper. 

Fold'ing,  p.  a.  Doubling;  that  may  close  over  another, 
or  that  consists  of  leaves  which  may  close  one  over 
another;  as,  folding  doors. 

—n.  A  doubling;  a  plication.  —  The  keeping  of  sheep  in 
enclosures. 

Fold'less,  a.  Having  no  fold. 

Fold'var,  (ane.  Sussuinum.)  a  walled  town  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  co.  Tolna,  on  the  slope  and  summit  of  a  bill,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Danube,  49  m.  S.  of  Buda. 

Fo'ley,  John  Henry,  an  eminent  Irish  sculptor,  b.  at 
Dublin,  1818.  The  most  popular  of  his  imaginative  works 
are  Ino  and  Bacchus,  the  Houseless  Wanderer,  Comus, 
Ac.  Ilis  statue  of  Seldon  was  placed  in  the  new  pal¬ 
ace  of  Westminster  in  18;>5,  near  that  of  Hampden,  con¬ 
sidered  his  masterpiece.  In  1856  he  completed,  in  bronze, 
Loril  Hardinge  and  Charger,  for  Calcutta,  a  group  so 
much  admired  that  a  requisition,  signed  by  150  of  the 


first  names  in  art  and  literature,  was  presented  to  its 
author,  expressing  a  desire  to  see  its  duplicate  erected 
in  London,  in  proof  of  the  capabilities  of  an  English 
sculptor.  One  of  bis  last  works  is  Asia,  a  group  of  five 
figures,  commissioned  by  Queen  Victoria  for  the  Prince- 
Consort  National  Memorial  In  Hyde  Park.  D.  1874. 

I  ol  ia  reuus,  a.  [Fr.  fnliacee;  Lat .  foliaceus,  from 
folium,  a  leaf.]  ( Bol .)  Leaf-like,  i.  e.,  thin,  membra¬ 
nous,  and  green,  or  bearing  leaves. 

( Min.)  Consisting  of  laminte  or  leaves. 

Fo'liitge,  n.  [Fr.  feuillage,  from  fe.uille,  Lat.  folium,  a 
leaf.]  Leaves  in  general;  a  collection  of  leaves  as  ar¬ 
ranged  in  nature;  as,  a  tree  of  splendid  foliage.  —  AJ 
cluster  of  leaves,  flowers,  and  branches. 

(Arth.  and  Sculp.)  A  group  of  plants  and  flowers  so 
arranged  as  to  form  architectural  or  sculptural  orna¬ 
ments;  as  in  friezes,  panels,  architraves,  &c.,  and  also 
in  the  capitals  of  the  Corinthian  and  Composite  orders, 
in  Gothic  capitals,  finials,  crockets,  Ac. 

Fo'liage,  v.  a.  To  form  into  the  representation  of 
leaves;  to  furnish  with,  or  work  in  imitation  of  leaves. 

Fo'liar,  a.  ( Bot .)  Consisting  of,  or  pertaining  to  leaves ; 
as,  foliar  appendages. 

Fo'liate,  v.  a.  To  cover  with  a  thin  coating  of  tin  and 
quicksilver ;  as,  to  foliate  a  mirror. 

Fo'liate,  a.  [Lat.  foliatus,  leaved,  leafy,  from  folium,  a 
leaf.]  (Hot.)  Furnished  with  leaves;  leafy;  as, a  foliate 
skin. 

Fo  liated,  p.  a.  (Bot.)  Furnished  with  leaves  ;  leafy. 

— Having  projections  similar  to  leaves ;  as,  a  foliated  shell. 

— Spread,  or  covered  with  a  thin  plate,  or  foil. —  Consist¬ 
ing  of  plates,  or  thin  layers  ;  lamellar;  being  in  lamime 
or  leaves. 

(Zobl.  and  Min.)  Furnished  with  leaves;  leaved. 

(Arch.)  Adorned  with  trefoils,  cinquefoils,  Ac. 

Fo'Iiating,  n.  The  act  of  covering  the  backs  of  look¬ 
ing-glasses  with  a  thin  coat  of  tin  and  quicksilver ;  folia¬ 
tion. 

Folia'tion,  n.  [L.  Lat.  foliatio,  from  folium.]  (Bot.) 
The  leafing  of  plants;  vernation;  the  disposition  of  the 
nascent  leaves  within  the  leaf-bud. 

— The  act  of  beating  a  metal  into  a  thin  plate,  leaf,  or  foil. 
The  spreading  of  tin  and  quicksilver  over  the  back  side 
of  a  mirror. 

(Geol.)  One  of  those  structural  phenomena  of  rocks, 
the  origin  of  which  is  obscure,  but  which  are  so  large, 
and  range  so  widely,  that  they  must  belong  to  the  action 
of  some  important  law.  Gneiss,  hornblendic  schist,  mica 
schist,  and  even  porphyries  and  basalt,  are  often  thus 
foliated,  separating  into  plates  of  definite  thickness. 

Fo'liatnre,  n.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  beaten 
into  foil. 

Fo'Iier,  n.  Gold-beater’s  leaf. 

Iol i f'c roils,  a.  [Lat.  folium,  a  leaf,  and  ferre,  to  bear.] 
Producing  leaves. 

Foligno,  (fo-leen'yo,)  a  walled  town  of  Central  Italy, 
prov.  Perugia,  in  the  Val  Spoletano,  and  on  the  Flamin- 
ian  Way,  20  miles  S.E.  of  Perugia,  and  14  N.  by  W.  of 
Spoleto.  Manf.  WoolleuB,  silks,  parchment,  wax,  Ac. 
Fop.  11,657. 

Fo'Iio,  n.  [Abl.  of  folium,  a  leaf.]  A  leaf  of  a  book.  —  A 
whole  sheet  of  paper  folded  into  two  leaves.  —  A  book  of 
the  largest  size,  formed  by  sheets  of  paper  once  doubled. 
A  page,  or  rather  both  the  right-  aud  left-hand  pages  of 
an  account-book,  expressed  by  the  same  figure. 

(Law.)  A  certain  number  of  words  specified  by  statute 
as  a  folio,  without  reference  to  the  paper  on  which  they 
are  written.  In  N.  York  they  are  fixed  atone  hundred. 

— a.  Pertaining  to,  or  formed  of,  sheets  of  paper  folded 
but  once;  of  the  largest  size;  as,  a  book  made  of  sheets 
but  once  folded  is  called  a  folio  volume. 

Fo'liolate,  a.  (Bot.)  Of,  or  belonging  to,  leaflets. 

Fo'liole,  n.  [Fr.,  dim.  of  Lat.  folium,  a  leaf.]  (Bot.)  One 
of  the  single  leaves,  which,  taken  together,  make  up  a 
compound  leaf ;  a  leaflet. 

Fo'lioluni,  n.  [Lat.]  A  leaflet  borne  upon  the  axis  of 
a  leaf. 

Fo'lio-niort.  a.  [Fr.  feuille-morte ;  Lat.  folium  mortu- 
uni,  a  dead  leaf.]  Of  the  color  of  a  faded  leaf;  of  a  dark- 
yellow  color. 

Fo'liose,  a.  (Bot.)  Abounding  in  leaves;  leafy. 

Folios'ity,  n.  The  ponderousness  or  size  of  a  volume; 
voluminousness. 

*•  He  does  not  shoot  into  German  foliosityi'—De  Quincey. 

Fo'Iio  us,  a.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Foliose,  q.  v. 

— Like  a  leaf ;  thin  ;  unsubstantial. 

Fol  It,  (foke,)  n.  [A.S.  folc ;  Ger.  volk ;  allied  to  Lat.  vul- 
gus,  Gr.  ochlns,  a  crowd.]  People  in  general,  or  any  part 
of  them,  without  distinction;  persons;  certain  people 
discriminated  from  others ;  as  “  old  folks  and  young 
folks.”  —  Generally  used  in  the  plural. 

Folk'-lore.  n.  [Ger.  volk,  people,  and  lehre,  instruction  ] 
Legends;  rural  tales;  superstitions.  This  term  was 
first  employed  by  W.  J.  Thomas,  in  1846,  to  designate 
what  was  then  becoming  a  subject  of  wide  interest,  that 
of  ancient  customs,  superstitions,  beliefs,  traditions,  and 
popular  song  and  fiction,  as  handed  down  verbally 
through  many  generations  by  the  common  people.  Folk¬ 
lore,  indeed,  had  been  gathered  by  writers  at  intervals 
from  ancient  Greece  downward,  and  various  collections 
of  it  had  been  made  in  the  18tli  and  early  19th  century, 
the  study  of  it  gradually  becoming  widely  extended,  aud 
embracing  the  popular  lore  of  peoples  in  all  parts  of 
the  earth.  First  in  importance  among  the  earlier  col¬ 
lections  is  that  made  by  the  brothers  Grimm,  the  Kinder 
mid  Jfaus  Mdrchen  (1812-14),  which  swept  the  field  of 
German  household  tales.  Grimm’s  Deutsche  Mythologie 
appeared  in  1835,  and  gave  the  inspiration  to  numbers 
of  investigators  of  the  prolific  field  of  Teutonic  popular 
lore.  Others  pursued  similar  courses  of  study  in  all  the 


countries  of  Enrope,  gradually  accumulating  a  vast 
store  of  material,  and  research  has  since  been  extended 
to  cover  the  local  fiction,  customs,  and  beliefs  of  all 
parts  of  the  earth,  including  those  of  savage  and  bar¬ 
barous  peoples.  This  study  has  given  rise  to  an  ex¬ 
tended  literature,  to  folk-lore  journals,  and  to  soci¬ 
eties,  of  which  we  may  name  here  the  “  American  Folk¬ 
lore  Society,”  founded  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1888,  its 
purpose  being  to  collect  the  fast  vanishing  remains  of 
folk-lore  in  America.  Similar  societies  exist  elsewhere, 
and  an  immense  addition  has  been  made  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  primitive  ideas  of  mankind. 

Folk.  in  Ohio,  a  P.  O.  of  Harrison  county. 

Folkestone  (fbk’ston),  a  fortified  seaport  town  of 
England,  co.  Kent,  in  hundred  of  same  name,  62  m.  S.  E. 
by  E.  of  London,  and  7  W.  by  S.  of  Dover.  It  possesses 
a  spacious  harbor  aud  noble  pier  whence  the  tidal 
steamers  sail  twice  a  day  to  Boulogne  on  the  French 
coast.  Pop.  (1895)  23,750. 

Fol'liele,  n.  [Lat.  folliculus,  dim.  of follis,  a  leathern 
sack.]  (Anat.)  A  minute  gland,  consisting  merely  of  a 
hollow  vascular  membrane  and  an  excretory  duct ;  hence 
the  term  mucous  and  sebaceous  follicles. 

( Bot.)  A  superior  one-celled,  one-  or  many-seeded  fruit, 
dehiscing  by  the  ventral  suture  only ;  and  consequently 
one-valved.  By  the  latter  character  it  is  known  at  once 
from  the  legume,  which  opens  by  two  sutures,  and  is 
two-valved;  in  other  respects  the  two  fruits  arealike. 
Examples  occur  in  the  marsh-marigold. 

Follic'ular,  a.  Like,  pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of 
follicles. 

Follic'ulated,  a.  Having  follicles;  follicular. 

Fol  lie'll  Ions,  a.  [Fr.  folliculeux ;  Lat.  folliculosus .7 
Having  or  producing  follicles. 

Follow,  v.  a.  [A.S.  folgian,  fyligan;  Ger .folgeni]  To 
go,  or  come  after,  or  behind  ;  to  walk,  ride,  or  move  be¬ 
hind,  but  in  the  same  direction  ;  to  pursue ;  as, 

“  What  could  I  do, 

But  follow  straight,  invisibly  thus  led?  ”  —  Milton. 

— To  pursue,  as  an  enemy  ;  to  go  in  chase  of ;  to  chase.  — 
To  accompany  ;  to  be  of  the  same  company  ;  to  attend 
for  any  purpose.  —  To  succeed  in  order  of  time ;  to  come 
after;  to  result  from,  as  an  effect  from  a  cause,  or  as  an 
inference  or  deduction.  —  To  pursue  with  the  eye ;  to 
imitate;  to  copy.  —  To  embrace;  to  adopt  and  maintain  ; 
to  obey  ;  to  observe ;  to  practise.  —  To  seek  or  pursue 
after;  to  endeavor  to  obtain;  to  use;  to  be  occupied 
with  ;  to  make  the  chief  business  ;  as,  “  follow  peace  with 
all  men.”  (Heb.  xii.  14.)  —  To  adhere  to;  to  side  with; 
to  honor ;  to  worship ;  to  serve;  to  be  led  or  guided  by  : 
as,  ‘■‘follow  what  I  approve.”  (Milton.)  —  To  keep  the 
mind  fixed  upon,  as  an  argument,  speech,  or  piece  of 
music.  —  To  attend  upon  closely,  as  a  profession  or  trade. 

— v.n.  To  come  after  another ;  to  attend;  to  accompany; 
to  be  posterior  in  time ;  to  be  consequential,  as  effect  to 
cause;  to  ensue;  to  result,  as  an  inference.  “Great 
mischiefs  cannot  but  follow .” 

Fol'low-board,  n.  Same  as  Moulding-board,  q.  v. 

Follower,  n.  One  who  comes,  goes,  oi  moves  after  an¬ 
other  in  the  same  course:  an  imitator;  a  copier;  one 
who  obeys  and  worships;  one  who  embraces  the  same 
system;  an  adherent;  a  disciple;  an  attendant;  a  re¬ 
tainer  ;  a  lover. 

— A  sheet  of  parchment  added  to  another  sheet,  as  in  an  in¬ 
denture,  Ac.  (A  term  used  by  law-stationers.) 

(Mach.)  Apart  of  a  machine  that  receives  motion  from 
another. 

Fol  lowing',  p.  a.  Being  next  after ;  succeeding;  sub¬ 
sequent. 

Following,  n.  A  company  or  crowd  of  retainers,  ad¬ 
herents,  or  dependants. 

Fol'ly,  n.  [Vr.folie,  from  fou,fol,  foolish,  mad.]  Weak¬ 
ness  of  intellect;  imbecility  of  mind;  want  of  under¬ 
standing. —  Sin;  scandalous  crime;  criminal  weakness; 
depravity  of  mind.  “When  majesty  to  folly  falls.” — Shales. 

— A  weak  or  absurd  act  not  highly  criminal ;  an  impru¬ 
dent  course  of  conduct. 

Fol'soill,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Sacramento 
co.,  on  the  American  river,  about  22  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  Sacra* 
mento.  Also  called  Folsom  City. 

Fol'aomilale,  in  N.  York,  a  post-vill.  of  Wyoming  co. 

Fo'nial-liaut,  n.(Astron.)  A  star  of  the  first  magnitude, 
in  Piscis  Australis. 

Foment',  v.  a.  [Fr .fomenter ;  L.  Lat .  fomenlare ;  from 
fimentum,fovimentum,a  warm  application,  from  fovere, 
to  warm.]  To  apply  warm  lotions  to;  to  bathe  with 
warm,  medicated  liquors. —  To  encourage;  to  abet;  to 
cherish  and  promote  by  excitements  (iu  a  bad  sense); 
as,  “  to  foment  ill  humors.” 

Fomenta'tion,  n.  [L.  Lat.  fomentatio.]  Excitation; 
instigation :  encouragement. 

(Med.)  Act  of  applying  warm  or  medicated  liquors  to 
any  part  of  the  body  by  means  of  flannels.  —  The  lotion 
applied,  or  to  be  applied  to  a  diseased  part. 

Foinent'er,  n.  One  who  encourages  or  instigates. 

Fond,  a.  [O.  Eng.  foune,  to  be  silly,  stupid,  or  foolish; 
Icel.  fana,  to  play  the  fool.]  Foolishly  tender  and  lov¬ 
ing;  doting ;  weakly  indulgent ;  as,  “  I ’m  a  foolish  fond 
wife.”  (Addison.)  —  Much  pleased ;  loving  ardently  ;  de¬ 
lighted  with  ;  relishing  highly ;  as,  “Cicero  was  perhaps 
too  fond  of  fame.” —  Dryden. 

Fon  da,  in  New  York,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Montgom¬ 
ery  co.,  on  the  Mohawk  River,  abt.  40  m.  W.N.W.  of  Al¬ 
bany. 

Fond  du  Fac,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  town 
ship  of  St.  Louis  co.,  on  the  St.  Louis  River,  abt.  13  m. 
S.W.  of  Du  Lutli. 

Foil'd!,  (anc.  Fundi,)  a  town  of  Italy,  prov.  Caserta,  on 
the  Appian  Way,  11  m.  N.E.  of  Terracina,  and  an  equal 
distance  N.W.  of  Gaeta.  Its  wine  anciently  bore,  and  in¬ 
deed  still  possesses,  a  high  repute. 
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Foml  dn  Lac.  in  Wisconsin,  a  S.E.  central  co. ;  area, 
about  720  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Milwaukee,  Rock  and  Fond  du 
Lac  rivers.  A  part  of  Lake  Winnebago  extends  into 
the  N.  part.  Surface,  generally  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Fond  du  Lac.  Pop.  (1895  )  47,486. 

— A  thriving  city,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  at  the  S.  extremity 
of  Winnebago  lake,  about  70  m.  N.N.W.  of  Milwaukee. 
It  has  an  important  trade  in  grain,  provisions  and 
timber.  Pop.  (1895)  13,051. 

Fon'dle,  v.  a.  [From  fond.]  To  dote  on;  to  treat  with 
great  indulgence  or  tenderness;  to  caress. 

Fon'dler,  n.  One  who  fondles  or  caresses. 

Fond  ling,  n.  A  person  or  thing  fondled  or  caressed; 
as,  •*  fondlings  are  in  danger  of  being  made  fools.” 

Foml'Iy,  adv.  Weakly;  imprudently;  with  indiscreet 
affection;  with  great  or  extreme  tenderness. 

Fond'ness,  n.  Weakness;  want  of  sense  or  judgment; 
foolishness. — Tender  interest;  attachment;  affection; 
love ;  strong  inclination,  or  propensity  ;  strong  appetite, 
or  relish. 

Fond  us,  ( fon'du,)n .  [Fr.  fondu,  pp.  of  fondre,  to  soften 
or  blend,  from  Lat.  fundere,  to  cast,  to  found.]  {Manuf.) 
A  term  applied  to  that  kind  of  printing  of  calico,  pa¬ 
per-hangings,  &c.,  in  which  the  colors  are  blended  into 
each  other. 

Font,  a.  [Lat.  fans,  a  fountain;  Fr  .font.  See  Fount.] 
A  fountain  ;  a  source  ;  a  spring. 

— A  large  basin  or  stone  vessel,  in  which  water  is  contained 
for  baptizing  children  or  adults  at  the  church :  as,  *•  the 
presenting  of  children  at  the  holy  font  is  by  their  god¬ 
fathers.”  " 

( Eccl .  Hist.)  A  stone  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  large  bowl 
or  basin,  resting  on  a  pedestal,  and  used  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  water  required  in  the  administration  of  the  sac¬ 
rament  of  baptism.  The  pedestal  is  perforated  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  pipe,  by  which  the  consecrated  water  may  be  car¬ 
ried  off  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony.  The  proper 
position  for  the  font  is  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  op¬ 
posite  the  principal  porch  or  entrance,  which  is  to  be 
found  most  frequently  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave  in 
parish  churches,  though  in  some  instances  it  is  sit¬ 
uated  on  the  north.  Baptism  was  administered  in  the 
early  churches  in  a  part  that  was  separated  from  the 
nave  for  that  special  purpose  by  a  party-wall  or  screen, 
or  in  a  building  that  was  entirely  distinct  from  the 
church  itself.  These  were  called  baptisteries  (see  Bap¬ 
tistery),  and  contained  a  marble  basin  of  great  size  in 
the  centre,  in  which  the  candidate  for  baptism  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  total  immersion.  Subsequently,  when  this  prac¬ 
tice,  which  must  have  been  attended  with  considerable 
danger  in  cold  climates,  particularly  to  infants,  was 
abandoned  for  that  of  sprinkling  those  who  were  brought 
to  be  baptized  with  a  few  drops  of  water  only,  the  font 
was  introduced  to  take  the  place  of  the  large  laver  of 
the  baptistery,  although  it  was  still  sufficiently  large  to 
admit  of  the  total  immersion  of  an  infant,  should  this 
be  desired  by  its  parents.  It  was  not  then  so  necessary 
to  have  a  distinct  building  in  which  the  font  might  be 
placed,  or  to  have  a  portion  of  the  church  separated 
from  tiie  rest  for  its  reception  ;  and  it  was  therefore  put 
in  the  body  of  the  building,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  nave. 
Examples  occur,  however,  in  some  of  the  cathedrals  and 
old  churches,  in  which  the  font  is  placed  in  a  baptistery 
divided  from  the  body  of  the  building ;  and  in  many  of 
the  modern  ecclesiastical 
structures  it  has  been 
placed  in  an  inclosure 
formed  by  low  walls,  or  in 
a  chamber  especially  de¬ 
signed  and  constructed  for 
it  in  the  basement  of  the 
belfry  tower.  The  fonts 
that  were  placed  in 
churches  built  in  the  early 
Norman  style  were  gen¬ 
erally  circular  or  square, 
supported  on  a  short  but 
massive  pedestal,  cylindri¬ 
cal  in  form.  In  some  ex¬ 
amples  of  square  fonts,  the 
lower  corners  of  the  block 
are  cut  away  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  faces  of 
the  sides  assume  the  form 
of  a  semicircle.  The  bowl 
itself,  and  sometimes  the 
stem,  was  often  adorned 
with  sculptured  figures, 
scroll-work,  or  interlaced 
fret-work.  The  fonts  of 
the  three  periods  of  Gothic 
architecture  are  more  fre¬ 
quently  octagonal  in  form, 
and  more  richly  carved 
with  figures  and  emblems 
placed  in  sunken  panels  or 
niches,  and  the  angles  of 
the  pedestal  are  adorned 
with  buttresses.  They  are 
also  generally  raised  on  a 
platform,  formed  of  two  or 
three  steps.  Those  of  the 
Perpendicular,  or  third 
Pointed  style,  were  gener¬ 
ally  surmounted  by  a  lofty 
octagonal  canopy  in  the 
form  of  a  spire  (Fig.  1043), 
which  was  formed  of  wood, 
and  magnificently  carved 
and  embellished  with 
crockets  at  the  angles,  and  a  rich  finial  at  the  summit. 


This  custom  of  covering  fonts  originated  about  1250,  in 
an  order  that  was  issued  to  the  clergy  to  provide  covers 
for  these  vessels,  which  were  to  be  kept  locked.  In  a  few 
churches  the  fonts  are  made  of  leads  cast  in  a  mould ; 
many  of  these  are  covered  with  figures  in  bas-relief. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  been  executed  by  workmen 
of  no  ordinary  skill  about  the  beginning  of  the  12th 
century. 

Font,  n.  \Yr.fonte,  from  fondre;  Lat.  fundere,  to  pour, 
melt,  or  cast.]  {Print.)  A  complete  assortment  of 
printing- types,  including  points,  accents,  &c.,  of  one  size, 
consisting  usually  of  100,000  characters. 

Fon'taine,  Jean  de  la.  See  La  Fontaine. 

Fontiiincliloiiii.  ( fon'tain-blo ,)  a  town  of  France, 
dep.  Seine-et-Marne,  cap.  arrond.,  near  the  Seine,  in  the 
forest  of  the  same  name,  32  m.  S.S.E.  of  Paris,  and  8  S. 
by  E.  of  Melun.  Manuf.  Porcelain.  F.  owes  its  celeb¬ 
rity,  and  indeed  origin,  to  its  palace,  or  chdteau.  a  favor¬ 
ite  residence  of  the  French  monarchs.  This  is  a  vast 
and  superb  pile,  in  fact,  rather  a  collection  of  palaces  of 
different  architectural  periods,  than  a  single  edifice. 
Saracenic,  Tuscan,  and  Greek  orders  are  intermixed  and 
interspersed  with  that  of  the  Renaissance,  and  with  the 
most  bizarre  and  dissimilar  ornamentation ;  yet,  upon 
the  whole,  the  structure  has  a  striking  air  of  grandeur 
and  majesty.  It  is  surrounded  by  magnificent  gardens, 
and  lies  in  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau,  a  finely-wooded 
tract  of  34,290  acres,  intersected  by  the  Seine,  and  pre¬ 
senting  a  very  varied  and  picturesque  surface.  The 
chateau  of  F.  has  been  the  scene  of  many  historical 
events:  Philip  IV.,  Henry  III.,  and  Louis  XIII.  were 
born  in  it;  and  the  first-named  monarch  died  there.  It 
was  visited  by  Peter  the  Great ;  Louis  XV.  espoused  the 
daughter  of  Stanislaus,  king  of  Poland,  in  this  palace  ; 
Pope  Pius  VII.  was  confined  within  its  walls  for  18 
months ;  and  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  history' 
of  Napoleon.  It  was  comparatively  neglected  by  Louis 
XVIII.  and  Charles  X.;  but  Louis  Philippe  restored  it 
to  somewhat  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  In  1837  the  nup¬ 
tials  of  the  Due  d’Orleans  were  celebrated  here  with 
great  pomp.  Under  Napoleon  III.  the  palace  lias  been 
still  more  enlarged  and  embellished,  and  become  the 
scene  of  luxurious  autumnal  fetes,  rivalling  those  of  the 
days  of  Louis  XIV.  Pop.  13,123. 

Fon'tal,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  fountain,  source,  or  origin. 

Fonta'na,  Domenico,  an  eminent  architect  and  me¬ 
chanic,  b.  at  Milan,  1543,  who  constructed  the  Lateran 
Palace,  and  raised  the  Roman  obelisk  from  the  dust  in 
front  of  St.  Peter’s,  a  work  then  deemed  impracticable. 
D.  at  Naples,  1607. 

Fon'tanel,  n.  [Fv.fontanelle,  a  meeting  of  the  seams 
of  the  skull ;  dimin.  of  fontaine ,  a  fountain.  L.  Lat. 
fnntanella,  an  issue  in  some  part  of  the  body,  from  Lat. 
fons,  a  fountain.]  ( Anat .)  The  interstice  or  mould,  as 
it  is  often  called,  which  exists  at  birth  between  the  fron¬ 
tal  and  parietal  bones :  it  is  closed  by  bony  matter  about 
the  end  of  the  third  year. 

Foil t a ii el le' ,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Adair  co.,  abt. 
50  miles  W.S.W.  of  lies  Moines. 

Fontenelle',  in  Nebraska,  a  post-village  of  Washing¬ 
ton  co.,  on  the  Elkhorn  river,  about  35  miles  N.W.  of 
Omaha. 

Fontara'bia,  (properly  Fuenterrabia,)  a  fortified 
frontier-  and  seaport-town  of  Spain,  in  Biscay,  prov. 
Guipuzcoa,  on  a  small  neck  of  land,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Bidassoa,  at  its  mouth,  20  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Bayonne. 
The  town  used  to  be  reckoned  one  of  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom,  but  its  walls  were  levelled  by  the  British  troops 
in  1813.  Ind.  Fisheries.  F.  was  taken,  in  1521,  by 
Francis  I.  of  France;  in  1719,  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick. 
Pop.  8,370. 

Fon'tenay,  or  Fontenay-le-Comte,  a  town  of  France, 
dep.  La  Vendee,  cap.  arrond.  on  the  Vendee,  42  m.  S.E. 
of  Napoleon-Vendee.  Manuf.  Linen  and  woollen  cloths, 
leather,  &c.  Pop.  8,768. 

Fontenelle',  Bernard  le  Bovier  de,  a  French  author 
of  great  and  varied  talents,  B.  at  Rouen,  1657,  was  a 
nephew  of  Corneille.  He  studied  the  law  at  the  request 
of  his  father,  who  was  an  advocate ;  but  soon  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  literature.  At  the  outset  of  his 
career  he  met  with  little  encouragement  in  his  poems 
and  dramas,  but  on  the  appearance  of  his  Dialogues  of 
the  Dead,  and  his  Conversation s  on  the  Plurality  of 
Worlds,  his  fame  was  at  once  fully  established.  In  1699 
he  was  made  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
which  post  he  held  forty-two  years,  and  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  which  body  he  published  a  volume  annually. 
He  continued  to  write  on  general  subjects,  agreeably 
combining  a  taste  for  the  belles-lettres  with  more  ab¬ 
struse  studies,  with  little  intermission,  till  he  had  almost 
reached  the  patriarchal  age  of  100.  He  died  in  1757. 

Fon'tenoy,  a  village  of  Belgium,  prov.  Hainault,  6  m. 
S.E.  of  Tournay,  celebrated  for  the  victorious  battle 
fought  there,  April  30th,  1745,  between  the  allied  Eng¬ 
lish,  Dutch,  and  Hanoverians,  commanded  by  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  and  the  French  under  the  Marshal  de 
Saxe,  in  which  the  allies  were  defeated. 

Fontevrault,  (fon'te-vrol.)  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  religious 
order  connected  with  the  Benedictines,  which  arose  in  the 
12th  century,  and  was  named  after  its  first  monastery. 
Its  founder  was  Robert  d’Arbrissel,  and  it  comprised 
both  monks  and  nuns;  but  had  this  peculiarity,  that 
the  latter  had  the  preeminence,  and  the  whole  were 
subjected  to  an  abbess,  in  imitation,  as  was  said,  of  the 
founder  of  Christ’s  commendation  of  the  apostle  John  to 
the  matronage  of  the  Virgin.  This  order  had  several 
houses  in  England,  and  at  the  time  of  the  French  revo¬ 
lution  they  had  about  sixty  houses  in  France. 

Foo'-choo-foo,  Foo-chow-foo,  or  Fou-tcheou,  a  city 
of  China,  cap.  of  prov.  Foh-kien:  Lat.  26°  12'  24"  N., 
Lon.  119°  30'  E.  It  is  one  of  the  5  ports  opened  for 


commerce  on  the  Min  River,  25  m.  from  its  mouth.  It 
is  encompassed  by  hills,  and  is  the  residence  of  a  viceroy, 
and  several  foreign  consuls.  It  is  handsome  and  well- 
built,  and  ships  large  exports  of  tea  to  foreign  ports. 
Manuf.  Cotton  goods,  porcelain,  &c.  Pop.  Estim.  at 
1,000,000. 

Food,  a.  [A.S. /oda,  from  fedan,  to  feed;  Ger.  f utter.] 
That  which  is  fed  upon  ;  whatever  is  eaten  by  animals 
for  nourishment;  whatever  supplies  nutriment  to  plants ; 
aliment;  nutriment;  sustenance;  victuals ;  provisions; 
meat.  —  Anything  that  augments,  sustains,  supports, 
keeps  up,  or  nourishes. 

“  Music,  manly  food."  —  Shake. 

Food  and  Drink.  {Physiol.)  Those  solid  and  liquid 
substances  which  are  used  either  for  sustaining  animal 
life  or  for  the  purpose  of  reproducing  the  ever-wasting 
tissues  and  fluids  of  animal  bodies.  Of  the  elementary 
bodies,  only  a  small  proportion  enters  into  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  animals;  and  the  substances  included  in  this 
small  proportion  are  the  only  ones  required  to  be  present 
in  food  and  drink.  Out  of  about  sixty  elements,  only 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  carbon,  sulphur,  chlorine, 
phosphorus,  sodium,  potassium,  calcium,  magnesium, 
iron,  and  fluorine  are  absolutely  necessary.  Albumen, 
fibrine,  and  caseine,  which  occur  both  in  animals  and 
vegetables,  together  with  vegetable  gluten,  furnish  oxy¬ 
gen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon.  Animal  flesh, 
eggs,  milk,  corn,  and  various  other  vegetable  productions 
contain  one  or  more  of  these  principles.  Food  contain¬ 
ing  a  large  proportion  either  of  sugar,  starch,  or  organic 
acids,  introduces  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  largely 
into  the  system.  Oleaginous  alimentary  substances  con¬ 
tain  carbon,  with  a  little  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  This 
class  of  substances  includes  fat,  suet,  butter,  oily  seeds, 
such  as  nuts,  and  fatty  foods,  such  as  liver,  <fcc.  Flesh, 
blood,  and  bones  used  as  food  supply  phosphorus  to 
the  system ;  the  flesh  of  fishes  is  particularly  rich  in 
phosphorus,  and  in  the  shape  of  phosphates  it  exists  in 
the  juices  of  many  edible  vegetables.  Sulphur  is  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  system  from  the  fibrine  of  flesh,  from 
albumen,  from  the  caseine  of  milk,  gluten,  &c.  Chlorine 
and  sodium  exist  in  nearly  every  variety  of  animal  food, 
and.  in  the  shape  of  common  salt,  are  taken  separately 
with  nearly  all  kinds  of  food.  Potassium  is  found  in 
various  kinds  of  food,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  in 
milk,  in  the  juice  of  flesh,  and  in  nearly  all  inland  plants. 
Calcium  is  not  only  obtained  from  animal  and  vegetable 
food,  but  also  from  drinking-water,  which  usually  con¬ 
tains  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution.  Mag¬ 
nesium  is  generally  found  along  with  calcium;  and 
traces  of  fluorine  have  been  observed  in  milk,  blood,  &c. 
These  simple  bodies,  however,  are  not  capable  of  being 
directly  assimilated  and  converted  into  tissue;  they 
must  be  previously  in  combination;  and  their  assimila¬ 
tion  depends  upon  certain  chemical  decompositions  and 
physiological  processes.  The  number  of  elementary 
substances  in  combination  differs:  thus,  water  contains 
two  elements  —  oxygen  and  hydrogen;  sugar,  starch, 
fat,  &c.  contain  three;  caseine  of  milk  contains  five; 
and  albumen  and  fibrine  contain  six.  Baron  Liebig,  who 
has  given  much  attention  to  this  subject,  has  divided  all 
kinds  of  food  into  two  classes  —  those  substances  which 
do  contain  nitrogen,  and  those  which  do  not.  The  first 
class,  which  is  sometimes  called  nitrogenous  or  albumi¬ 
nous,  is  useful  in  forming  blood,  flesh,  &c.;  it  is,  in  fact, 
nutritious  food.  The  second,  or  non-nitrogenous  class, 
assists  the  respiratory  organs.  Thus,  in  very  cold  cli¬ 
mates,  where  more  exercise  is  required  in  order  to  sustain 
the  vital  heat,  more  oxygen  is  respired,  and  consequently 
more  carbon  is  required  in  the  food.  Hence,  it  will  be 
observed  that  in  such  countries  as  Siberia,  Lapland,  &c., 
large  quantities  of  non-nitrogenous  substances,  such  as 
fat,  oil,  &c.,  are  used  by  the  inhabitants  as  food;  in  the 
temperate  zone  a  moderate  mixture  of  nitrogenous  and 
non-nitrogenous  food  is  used  while  in  the  tropics,  and 
also  in  countries  classed  as  semi-tropical,  fruits  and 
vegetables  form  the  principal  food.  Although  the  theo¬ 
ries  of  Liebig  have  not  remained  undisputed,  his  works 
on  the  subject  are  considered  of  very  high  value.  (See 
Liebig's  Researches  on  the  Chemistry  of  Food.)  In  the 
preparation  of  food  for  eating,  much  depends  upon  the 
way  in  which  it  is  cooked.  As  all  the  nutritious  juices 
of  meat  are  soluble  in  cold  water,  it  is  neceseary,  when 
preparing  boiled  food,  to  place  the  meat  in  boiling  water 
in  the  first  place.  This  coagulates  the  albumen  on  the 
surface,  thus  forming  a  crust  or  shell,  which  prevents 
the  escape  of  the  nutritious  juices.  If,  however,  the 
object  is  to  make  soup,  the  meat  should  be  put  into  cold 
water,  and  gradually  raised  to  the  boiling-point.  In 
roasting  and  broiling  meat,  the  first  application  of  heat 
should  be  vigorous  and  rapid,  in  order  to  coagulate  the 
albumen  and  form  a  crust,  and  so  retain  the  juices,  as 
in  boiling.  In  the  process  of  roasting,  the  cellular  tissue 
is  converted  into  soluble  gelatine,  and  the  fat  is  melted 
out  of  its  component  cells.  Baked  meat  is  less  digestible 
than  either  roast  or  boiled,  as  it  contains  more  empy- 
reumatic  oil.  Frying  is  the  most  unwholesome  form  of 
cooking,  as  it  is  mostly  performed  with  the  assistance 
of  heated  oil  or  fat,  which  is  decomposed  during  the 
operation.  Smoking,  pickling,  and  salting  meat  not 
only  harden  the  animal  textures,  but,  in  the  case  of 
salting,  the  food  is  rendered  less  nutritious,  as  a  large 
quantity  of  albumen,  soluble  phosphates,  lactic  acid, 
potash,  creatine,  and  creatinine  are  abstracted  in  the 
brine.  Very  few  vegetables  are  roasted;  they  are,  as  a 
general  rule,  boiled.  Those  which  contain  saccharine 
matter,  such  as  carrots,  beet-roots,  parsnips,  &c.,  are  best 
cooked  by  steam,  as  boiling  water  dissolves  out  a  large 
quantity  of  their  nutritious  ingredients.  Vegetables, 
however,  which  contain  much  starch,  as  potatoes,  should 
be  boiled.  By  boiling,  the  granules  of  the  starch  are 
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ruptured  and  partially  dissolved,  and  any  volatile  oils 
which  may  be  present  are  expelled.  All  kinds  of  flesh 
are  not  equal  with  regard  to  their  nutritive  value.  Veal, 
for  instance,  is  totally  different  front  beef.  It  contains 
a  smaller  quantity  of  the  alkalies,  and  there  is  15  per 
cent,  more  phosphoric  acid  than  is  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  salts ;  it  contains,  also,  a  little  of  the  fibrine 
of  flesh,  and  proportionately  more  of  the  fibrine  of  blood, 
which  is  less  digestible  than  the  former.  Veal  is  rich  in 
gelatine,  which  is  not  nutritious,  and  seldom  contains 
any  quantity  of  fat;  it  also  contains  very  little  iron. 
In  all  these  points  it  is  the  reverse  of  beef.  Ilard-boiled 
eggs  have  little  or  no  nutritive  power ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  boiled  fish,  the  soup  of  which  is  generally 
thrown  away.  In  order  to  make  up  the  necessary  de¬ 
ficiency  of  nutritive  matter  in  veal,  eggs,  and  fish,  vege¬ 
tables  should  be  taken  with  them.  Celery  contains  18 
per  cent.,  salad  24  per  cent.,  and  cabbage-sprouts  10  per 
cent,  of  their  dry  weight  of  salts,  alkalies,  and  alkaline  j 
earths.  Vegetable  food  in  general  contains  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  iron.  In  the  human  body  iron  is  present  in  the 
blood,  the  bile,  and  other  constituents.  The  presence  of 
iron  determines  the  color  of  the  hair ;  and  persons  of  a 
sanguine  temperament  have  more  iron  in  their  bodies 
than  those  of  a  lymphatic  nature.  When  the  blood  is 
deficient  in  iron,  the  physician  prescribes  either  iron, 
steel,  or  chalybeate  waters.  The  presence  of  this  metal 
is  therefore  necessary  in  food.  Prolonged  absence  from 
fruits  and  succulent  vegetables  brings  on  scurvy.  The 
absence  of  the  acids  which  they  contain  produces  this 
effect;  thus  lime-juice  is  used  by  sailors  with  good  ef¬ 
fect  on  long  voyages.  Among  the  condiments  used  for 
flavoring  food  are  mustard,  cayenne  pepper,  black  pep¬ 
per,  and  various  spices.  They  owe  their  action  to  the 
presence  of  a  volatile  oil.  The  volatile  oils  of  fennel, 
thyme,  parsley,  anise,  caraway,  horse-radish,  mustard, 
water-cress,  &c.  stimulate  the  system,  but  do  not  incor¬ 
porate  themselves.  Condiments  and  sauces  (which  are 
usually  fluid  mixtures  of  condiments),  in  time  generally 
weaken  the  organs  which  they  at  first  stimulate.  The  only 
exceptions  are  salt  and  vinegar. —  Drinks,  for  the  most 
part,  are  simply  liquid  food.  (See  Deink.)  They  may 
be  divided  into  the  following  classes:  —  1.  Mucilaginous, 
farinaceous,  or  saccharine  drinks,  such  as  barley-water, 
eau  sucree,  &c.  They  are  a  little  more  nutritive  than 
drinking-water.  2.  Aromatic  or  astringent  drinks,  such 
as  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  cocoa,  &c.  They  all  contain 
principles  which  act  with  a  slightly  exhilarating  action 
upon  the  nervous  system ;  chocolate  and  cocoa  contain 
oil  and  starch.  3.  Acidulous  drinks,  such  as  lemonade, 
ginger-beer,  raspberry-vinegar,  Ac.  They  allay  thirst, 
and  form  cooling  antiscorbutic  drinks.  4.  Drinks  con¬ 
taining  gelatine  and  ozmazome,  including  broths  and 
soups.  These,  when  properly  made,  ought  to  contain 
all  the  soluble  constituents  of  the  substance  from  which 
they  are  prepared.  5.  Emulsive  or  milky  drinks,  such 
as  animal  milk,  cocoa-nut-milk,  almond-milk,  &c.  Ani¬ 
mal  milk  contains  the  essential  ingredients  of  food ;  the 
others  are  slightly  nutritive.  6.  Alcoholic  and  other 
intoxicating  drinks,  including  malt  liquor  or  beer,  wines 
and  spirits. — See  Adulteration. 


Table  showing  the  average  quantity  of  nutritive,  matter 
in  1,000  parts  of  several  varieties  of  animal  and  veg¬ 
etable  food. 


Blood . 

. 215 

Carrots . 

.  98 

Beef . 

. 260 

Turnips . 

4? 

Veal . 

Cabbage . 

.  73 

Mutton . 

. . 290 

Beetroot . 

.148 

Pork . 

. 240 

Strawberries . 

100 

Brain . 

.  200 

Pears .  . 

.160 

Chicken . 

. 270 

Apples . 

170 

Cod  . 

. 210 

Gooseberries . 

.190 

Haddock  . 

. 180 

Cherries . 

250 

Sole . 

. 210 

Plums  . 

.290 

Bones . 

. 510 

Apricots  . . 

Milk . 

.  72 

Peaches  . . 

White  of  egg. 

. 140 

Grapes . 

.270 

Wheat  . 

. 950 

Melon . 

.  30 

Rice  . 

. 880 

Cucumber . 

..  25 

Barley . 

Tamarinds . 

340 

Rye  . 

. 792 

Almonds  . . 

Oats .  ... 

. 742 

Morels . 

.896 

Potatoes . 

. 260 

Food'ful,  a. 

Fruitful;  full  of  food;  plenteous 

as, 

“  the  foodful  earth.”  —  Dryden. 

Foocl'less,  a.  Destitute  of  provision  ;  barren. 


Fool,  n.  [Fr.  fou,  fol ;  W.ffwl,  foolish.]  One  destitute 
of  reason  oc  the  common  powers  of  understanding ;  an 
idiot. 

“  He  thanks  his  stars  he  was  not  born  a  fool."  —  Pope. 

— A  person  somewhat  deficient  in  intellect;  one  who  acts 
absurdly ;  a  simpleton ;  a  silly  person;  a  dolt ;  a  dunce. 

“Experience  keeps  a  dear  school ;  but  fools  will  learn  in  no 
other."  —  Franklin. 

— A  wicked  or  depraved  person. 

“  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  there  is  no  God."  —  Ps.  xvi.  10.  j 
— A  term  of  indignity  and  reproach. 

<•  You  must  first  put  the  fool  upon  all  mankind.”  —  Dryden. 

. — One  who  counterfeits  folly;  a  buffoon;  a  king’s  fool;  a 
Jester.  —  See  Jester. 

To  make  a  fool  of,  to  disappoint ;  to  defeat ;  to  cause 
to  appear  ridiculous. 

A  fool’s  errand,  an  absurd  quest  or  search  after  what 
cannot  be  found;  the  undertaking  what  is  impossible. 
Fool,  v.  n.  To  trifle;  to  toy;  to  spend  time  in  idleness 
or  mirth. 

“  Is  this  the  time  for  fooling  t“  —  Dryden. 

—v.  a.  To  infatuate ;  to  treat  with  contempt;  to  disap¬ 
point  ;  to  defeat ;  to  frustrate. 

“  That  you  are  fooled,  discarded,  and  shook  off."  —  Shake. 


—To  deceive;  to  impose  upon ;  to  cheat ;  as,  to  fool  one  out 
of  his  money. 

Fool,  n.  [Fr.  fouler,  to  press  or  crush.  See  Foil.]  A 
compound  of  gooseberries  scalded  and  crushed,  with 
cream;  —  commonly  called  gooseberry-fool. 

Fool'ery,  n.  Habitual  folly;  attention  to  trifles;  ab¬ 
surdity;  as,  “  foolery ,  sir,  doth  walk  about  the  orb  like 
the  sun.”  (i Shaks.)  —  An  act  of  folly  or  weakness ;  an 
object  of  folly;  as,  “it  is  mere  foolery,  to  multiply  dis¬ 
tinct  particulars.”  ( IFaffs.)  “  To  believe  in  fooleries.” 

Raleigh. 

Fool'liarslilioosl,  n.  Same  as  foolhardiness. 

Fool'liardlly,  adv.  With  foolhardiness. 

Fool'lmrtliness,  n.  Mad  rashness ;  courage  without 
sense. 

Fool'liardy,  a.  Daring  without  judgment;  madly 
rash  and  bold  ;  foolishly  adventurous  ;  precipitate  ;  head¬ 
long. 

Fool'ing’,  n.  The  act  of  playing  the  fool. 

Fool'isll,  a.  Void  of  understanding  or  sound  judgment; 
weak  in  intellect;  unwise;  imprudent;  acting  without 
discretion  in  particular  things. 

“  Thou  foolish  woman,  seest  thou  not  our  mourning  ?" — Esdras  iv.  11. 

— Proceeding  front  or  marked  by  folly;  silly;  vain;  tri¬ 
fling;  ridiculous;  despicable;  as,  “  to  make  a  foolish 
figure.”  (Prior.) — Wicked;  proceeding  from  depravity; 
sinful. 

Fool'islily,  adv.  Unwisely;  weakly;  absurdly;  wickedly. 

Fool'isliness,  n.  Folly;  lack  of  wisdom,  understand¬ 
ing,  or  good  judgment.  —  A  foolish  practice;  a  deviation 
from  the  right. 

“  Foolishness  Is  properly  a  man’s  deviation  from  right  reason.” 

South. 

Fools'-cap,  n.  The  pointed  cap  worn  anciently  by 
professional  jesters,  and  now  by  the  clown  in  a  circus. 

— A  kind  of  paper  next  to,  and  larger  than  post.  (So  called 
from  the  water-mark  of  a  fool's  cap  used  anciently  by 
paper-makers.) 

Fools,  (Feast  of.)  (Hist.)  The  name  of  a  festival  regu¬ 
larly  celebrated,  with  the  most  absurd  ceremonies,  both 
by  clergy  and  laity  in  several  countries  in  Europe,  from 
the  5th  down  to  the  16th  century.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  Saturnalia, 
and  its  celebration  took  place  about  the  same  time,  the 
great  day  being  New-Year’s  day;  but  the  ceremonies 
were  often  continued  from  Christmas  to  the  last  Sunday 
of  Epiphany.  At  first  only  the  boys  of  the  choir  and 
young  sacristans  played  the  principal  part  in  them;  but 
afterwards  all  the  inferior  servants  of  the  church,  and 
even  laymen,  engaged  in  them ;  while  the  bishops  and 
other  clergy  formed  part  of  the  audience.  A  Bishop  of 
Unreason  was  appointed,  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of 
the  church  were  travestied,  indecent  songs  were  sung, 
danciug  was  carried  on,  and  all  manner  of  fooleries 
enacted.  The  ass  often  played  an  important  part  in  the 
proceedings,  being  sometimes  led  towards  the  altar  and 
having  hymns  sung  in  its  honor.  The  Feast  of  Fools  was 
condemned  by  several  popes  and  bishops  in  the  15th 
century,  and  the  Council  of  Basle,  in  1435,  expressed  its 
detestation  of  this  and  several  other  festivals ;  but  it 
continued  to  be  observed  in  many  places  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Reformation. 

Fool's  Parsley,  n.  (Bat.)  Aothusia  cynapium,  the 
only  species  of  the  genus  sBthusia,  order  Apiaceie,  grows 
wild  in  some  places  in  the  N.  States.  It  somewhat  re¬ 
sembles  parsley  in  its  foliage  and  general  appearance,  so 
that  serious  accidents  may  occur,  as  is  frequently  the 
case  in  Europe,  from  its  being  mistaken  for  that  herb, 
it  being  a  poisonous  plant,  similar  to  hemlock  in  its 
properties.  When  in  flower,  it  is  readily  known  from 
every  other  plant  by  its  umbels  wanting  general  invo¬ 
lucre,  and  having  partial  involucres  of  three  slender 
leaves  hanging  down  on  one  side. 

Foot,  n.;  pi.  Feet.  [A.  S./of,  pi.  fet;  Ger.  fuss ;  allied 
to  Lat.pes,  Gr.poits.]  (Anat.)  That  part  of  the  lower 
extremity  below  the  leg  upon  which  we  stand  and  walk. 
It  is  composed  of  three  series  or  groups  of  bones : 
—  the  tarsal,  or  hindermost;  the  metatarsal,  which  oc¬ 
cupy  the  middle  portion  ;  and  the  phalanges,  which  go 
to  form  the  toes.  The  tarsal  bones  are  seven  in  number. 
Above,  they  are  connected  with  the  tibia  and  fibula 
bones  of  the  leg,  and  below  form  the  heel  and  the  hinder 
part  of  the  instep.  They  are  (Fig.  1044),  the  astragalus, 
which  articulates  with  the  tibia  and  fibula;  the  oscalcis, 
or  bone  of  the  heel ;  the  os  naviculare,  or  scaphoid  bone, 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  articulating  with  the 
astragalus ;  the  os  cuboides,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot, 
articulating  with  the  os  calcis,  the  three  cuneiform  or 
wedge-shaped  bones  (the  internal,  middle,  and  external,) 
in  front  of  the  scaphoid  bone,  near  the  middle  of  the 
foot.  The  metatarsal  bones  are  five  in  number,  and  be¬ 
long  to  the  class  of  long  bones.  They  are  connected 
posteriorly  with  the  tarsal,  and  anteriorly  with  the 
phalangeal  bones.  One  is  attached  to  each  of  the  cunei¬ 
form  bones,  and  two  to  the  os  cuboides;  and  they  di¬ 
verge  slightly  outwards  as  they  proceed  forward.  Their 
anterior  ends  form  the  balls  of  the  toes.  The  first  meta¬ 
tarsal  bone  is  the  shortest  and  strongest, while  the  second 
is  the  largest,  —  the  others  all  decreasing  in  length 
according  to  their  distance  from  it.  These  bones  form 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  instep.  The  phalanges,  or 
bones  of  the  toes,  are  fourteen  in  number,  three  to  each 
toe,  except  the  great  one,  which  has  only  two.  The 
upper  ones,  which  are  the  longest  and  largest,  are  named 
the  metatarsal ;  the  next,  the  middle;  and  the  most  an¬ 
terior,  the  ungual  phalanges.  The  bones  of  the  foot, 
more  particularly  those  that  compose  the  tarsus  and 
metatarsus,  are  firmly  connected  together,  so  that  they 
are  not  liable  to  be  displaced;  and  those  parts  where 
they  articulate  with  one  another  being  covered  with  a 
tolerably  thick  layer  of  highly  elastic  cartilage,  they 


possess  a  considerable  degree  of  elasticity.  They  are 
bound  together  in  various  directions,  by  a  number  of 
ligaments, one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  which  is  the  plan¬ 
tar  ligament,  which  is 
of  great  strength,  and 
passes  through  the  un¬ 
der  surface  of  the  heel- 
bone  near  its  extremity, 
forward  to  the  ends  of  the 
metatarsal  bones.  The 
movements  of  the  foot, 
which  are  permitted  by 
the  connecting  ligaments, 
are  effected  by  a  variety 
of  muscles.  The  principal 
movements  are,  (1)  that  at 
the  ankle,  formed  by  the 
tibia  and  fibula  with  the 
astragalus,  by  which  the 
foot  is  bent  and  straight¬ 
ened  ;  (2)  between  the  as¬ 
tragalus  and  os  calcis,  by 
which  the  foot  is  rolled 
inwards  and  outwards ;  (3) 
between  the  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  range  of  tarsal  bones, 
admitting  of  a  very  slight 
motion,  by  which  the  arch 
of  the  foot  may  be  some¬ 
what  increased  or  dimin¬ 
ished.  Besides  these  there 
are  the  less  complicated 
movements  of  the  metatar¬ 
sal  and  phalangeal  bones. 

The  foot,  naturally  a  beau¬ 
tiful  structure,  is  usually 
so  much  interfered  with  in 
civilized  life  as  to  be  de¬ 
prived  of  much  of  its  beau¬ 
ty,  and  even  of  its  utility. 

Its  movements  are  imped¬ 
ed  by  its  being’confined  in 
tight-fitting  boots ;  while, 
in  place  of  the  boots  being 
conformed  to  the  shape 
of  the  feet,  the  feet  are 
made  to  conform  to  the 
shape  of  the  boots.  The 
consequences  of  which 


Fig.  1044. — the  dorsal  sur¬ 
face  OF  THE  LEFT  FOOT. 

1,  the  astragalus,  its  upper  ar¬ 
ticular  surface ;  l2,  its  anterior 
extremity,  which  articulates  with 
(4)  the  scaphoid  bone ;  3.  the  os 
calcis,  or  heel-bone  ;  4.  the  sca¬ 
phoid  bone  ;  5,  the  internal  cunei¬ 
form  bone  ;  6,  the  middle  cunei¬ 
form  bone;  7,  the  external  cunei¬ 
form  bone ;  8,  the  cuboid  bone  ; 
9,  the  metatarsal  bones  of  the 
first  and  second  toes  ;  10,  11,  the 
first  and  second  phalanges  of 
the  great  toe  ;  12, 13,  14.  the  first, 
second,  and  third  phalanges  of 
the  second  toe. 


are  corns,  bunions,  cold 
feet,  and  a  number  of  other  evils,  from  which  so  many 
suffer  in  the  present  day.  Attention  has  been,  some 
years  ago,  called  to  this  subject  by  Professor  Meyer, 
of  Zurich,  who  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled  Why  the 
shoe  pinches  ;  a  contribution  to  applied  Anatomy,  which 
has  been  translated  into  English,  and  is  well  worth  a 
perusal. 

(Pros.)  In  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  a  metre,  or  meas¬ 
ure,  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  long  and  short 
syllables.  Some  are  dissyllabic,  consisting  of  two  feet, 
as  the  spondee,  iambus,  trochee ;  and  some  trisyllabic, 
as  the  dactyl,  anapest,  tribrach.  These  are  what  are 
called  simple  feet.  There  are  others,  consisting  of  four, 
five,  or  six  syllables,  which  are  reckoned  double  or  com¬ 
pound  feet,  but  which  are  commonly  resolved  into  sin¬ 
gle  feet.  A  verse  is  frequently  named  from  the  number 
of  feet  which  it  contains,  or  from  the  foot  which  pre¬ 
vails  in  it ;  as,  hexameter,  containing  six  feet ;  pentame¬ 
ter,  containing  five ;  dactyllic,  from  the  dactyl  being  the 
prevailing  foot ;  iambic,  the  iambus. 

(Arith.)  A  measure  of  length,  consisting  of  12  inches, 
or  36  barleycorns  laid  end  to  end.  It  also  expresses 
surface  and  solidity.  A  square  foot  is  the  same  measure 
both  in  length  and  breadth,  containing  12X12  =  144 
square  or  superficial  inches.  A  cubic  or  solid  foot  is  the 
same  measure  in  all  directions,  or  12  inches  long,  broad 
and  deep,  containing  12  X  12  =  144  X  12  =  1728  cubic 
inches  to  the  solid  or  cubic  foot.  —  As  this  term  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  almost  all  languages  as  a  linear  measure,  it 
lias  doubtless  been  derived  from  the  length  of  the  human 
foot.  Though  the  denomination  is  the  same,  the  meas¬ 
ure  itself  varies  considerably  in  different  countries. 

(Mus.)  A  term  made  use  of  in  the  same  way  as  in 
poetry,  denoting  a  short  melodic  figure  of  notes  with 
only  one  accent.  Foot  is  also  now  beginning  to  be  used 
in  speaking  of  the  pitch  of  sounds.  The  Germans  have 
always  used  the  word  Fusston  in  representing  the  pitch 
of  the  different  stops  of  an  organ,  such  as  Principal 
16  F.,  8  F.,  or  4  F.,  &c.,  which  practice  is  now  being 
introduced  into  English  organs,  and  is  found  very  useful 
to  organists.  The  pitch  of  the  stop  is  fixed  according 
to  the  length  of  the  lowest  C  pipe. 

(Mil.)  Soldiers  who  march  and  fight  on  foot ;  infantry ; 
as,  horse  and  foot.  In  this  sense  it  has  no  plural. 

-Anything  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  foot  of  an 
animal  in  shape  or  office ;  as,  the  foot  of  a  stocking. 

— The  lower  end  of  anything;  the  bottom;  the  base;  the 
foundation;  the  end;  as,  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  the 
foot  of  a  class,  the. foot  of  an  account. 

— Condition;  state;  footing. 

“  We  are  not  on  the  same  foot  with  our  fellow-subjects  of  Eng¬ 
land.' — Swift. 

On  foot,  walking;  pedal  locomotion.  —  To  set  on  foot, 
to  start;  to  originate.  —  A  cubic  foot,  a  volume  equal  to 
that  of  a  cube  having  its  edges  12  inches  in  length.  — 
A  square  foot,  an  area  equal  to  that  of  a  square  having 
sides  12  inches  in  length. 

Foot,  v.  n.  To  tread ;  to  dance  to  measure  or  music ;  to 
skip.  —  To  walk. 

“  Have  open  eye,  for  thieves  do  foot  by  night.” — Shaks 
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— v.  a.  To  spurn ;  to  kick. — To  tread. 

“  They  featly  foot  the  green.” — Tickell. 

— To  add  or  make  a  foot ;  as,  to  fool  a  boot  or  stocking. — 
To  sunt  up,  as  the  items  of  an  account. 

Foot'-ball,  n.  (Games.)  See  Section  II. 

Foot'-baml,  n.  A  small  body  of  infantry. 

Foot'-batil,  n.  A  bathing  of  the  feet;  also,  the  vessel 
used  for  the  purpose. 

Foot'-boaril,  n.  A  support  for  the  feet ;  the  board  at 
the  foot  of  a  bedstead. 

(Steam  Engine.)  Same  as  Foot-plate  (q.  v.) . 

Foot '-boy, ».  A  menial;  an  attendant  in  livery. 

Foot'-clotll,  n.  A.  cloth  or  carpet  spread  on  the  ground 
upon  a  ceremonious  occasion. 

• — A  housing  or  caparison  for  a  horse. 

Foot'ed,  p.  a.  Furnished  with  a  loot,  as  a  stocking. — 
Shaped  in  the  foot ;  as,  “ Footed  like  a  goat.” —  Grew. 

Foote'ville,  or  Foot'ville,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village 
of  Rock  co.,  about  32  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Madison. 

Footfall,  n.  A  footstep;  a  tread  of  the  foot. —  Atrip 
or  stumble. 

Foot'- halt,  n.  A  disease  of  the  trotters  incident  to  sheep. 

Foot'-hill,  n.  A  low  hill  lying  in  toward  the  base  of 
a  mountain  range. 

Foot'lioM,  n.  Space  for  the  feet  to  stand  upon; 
space  on  which  one  may  tread  securely. 

Foot'-l»ot,  adv.  Immediately;  directly. 

Foot'ing',  n.  Ground  for  the  foot;  that  which  sustains; 
firm  foundation  to  stand  upon. 

11  Every  step  gained  is  a  footing,  and  help  to  the  next.”  Holder. 

— Support;  firm  position;  root;  basis;  foundation;  place; 
stable  position;  permanent  settlement.  —  Tread;  step; 
walk;  as,  •*  I  hear  the  footing  of  a  man.”  (Shahs.)  — 
State  ;  condition  ;  settlement ;  as,  to  be  on  equal  footing. 
— The  total  sum  of  a  column  of  figures  ;  the  act  of  add¬ 
ing  up  such  column. — The  act  of  adding,  or  that  which  is 
added  as  a  foot  to  anything;  as,  the  footing  of  a  stocking. 

— pi.  (Arch.)  The  spreading  courses  at  the  base  or  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  wall,  by  which  the  weight  of  the  superin¬ 
cumbent  mass  is  distributed  over  a  large  area. 

To  pay  footing ,  to  pay  a  fee  on  first  doing  anything, 
as  working  at  a  trade  or  in  a  ship. 

Foot'less,  a.  Destitute  of  feet. 

Foot'l teller,  n.  A  sycophant;  an  humble  fawner. 

Foot'ligiit,  n.  One  of  the  row  of  lights  placed  in  front 
of,  and  on  a  level  with  the  stage,  in  a  theatre,  &c. 

Foot'nian,  n.;  pi.  Footmen.  A  soldier  that  marches 
and  tights  on  foot.  —  A  menial  servant ;  a  runner ;  a  ser¬ 
vant  in  livery. 

Foot'-note,  n.  ( Printing .)  A  note  of  explanation  or 
reference  at  the  bottom  of  a  page,  ordinarily  set  in  type 
two  or  more  sizes  smaller  than  that  of  the  text. 

Foot'-pace,  n.  A  pace  no  faster  than  a  slow  walk. — 
A  landing-place  on  stairs,  where  one  makes  two  or  three 
paces  on  a  level  before  ascending  another  portion  of  the 
flight. 

F.oot'pad,  n.  A  highwayman  or  robber  on  foot. 

Foot'-passeBijjer,  n.  One  who  passes  or  travels  on 
foot;  opposed  to  one  who  travels  in  a  conveyance  of 
any  kind. 

Foot'-plate,  «.  (Mach.)  The  platform  of  a  locomo¬ 
tive  engine  on  which  the  engineer  and  fireman  attend  to 
their  duties,  frequently  called  Foot-board. 

Foot  '-post .  n.  A  messenger,  or  mail-carrier,  w  ho 
travels  on  foot. 

Foot'-power,  «.  Power  exerted  by  the  foot. 

Foot  -press,  n.  A  press  operated  by  the  foot;  a 
treadle-press. 

Foot'-print,  n.  The  impression  of  the  foot. 

— (Geol.)  See  IcHNOLOGY. 

Fool'-rail,  n.  A  bar  or  rail  to  support  the  feet. — A 
crosspiece,  near  the  floor,  of  a  table,  chair,  or  bench. 

Foot'-rope,  «.  (Nani.)  The  rope  stretching  along  a 
yard,  upon  which  men  stand  when  reefing  or  furling 
the  sails. 

Fool'-rot,  n.  (Vet.  Surg.)  A  disease  in  the  feet  of 
cattle  and  sheep,  characterized  by  au  abnormal  growth 
of  hoof  which  becomes  cracked  or  torn,  affording  lodg¬ 
ment  for  sand  or  dirt. 

(Bot.)  A  disease  in  plants  of  the  orange  family  which 
causes  the  bark  of  the  roots  or  stem  near  the  the  ground 
to  peel  off  and  sometimes  kills  the  trees. 

Foot'-rule,  n.  A  rule  or  measure  12  inches  in  length. 

Foots,  n.  pi.  The  lees,  dregs,  or  sediment  at  the  bottom 
of  a  barrel  or  cask  of  molasses,  Ac. 

Foot'-screw,  n.  A  screw  attached  to  the  leg  of  a  table 
or  bench,  forming  a  foot  for  adjusting  its  length  to  un¬ 
even  surfaces. 

Fool  -sore,  a.  Having  the  feet  sore  or  tender  from 
excessive  walking  or  friction  of  the  foot-covering. 

Foot 'si :i Hi  (stawk)  n.  (Bot.)  A  short  stem  on  which 
a  leaf  is  raised  up  from  a  plant;  a  leaf-stalk ;  a  petiole. 

Foot'stall,  n.  A  woman’s  stirrup. 

— (Arch.)  The  plinth  or  base  of  a  pillar. 

Foot'step,  n.  A  track  ;  the  mark  or  impression  of  the 
foot. — Token  ;  mark  ;  trace  ;  vestige  ;  visible  sign  of  a 
course  pursued;  as,  the  footsteps  of  Divine  wisdom. — An 
inclined  plane  under  a  printing  press. 

— n.  pi.  Example ;  way  ;  course ;  as,  to  follow  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  a  predecessor. 

Foot'-stool,  n.  A  piece  of  furniture  which  supports  the 
feet  when  one  is  sitting. 

Foot'-stove,  n.  A  stove  intended  to  warm  the  feet ;  a 
foot-warmer. 

Foot'- valve,  n.  (Mach.)  The  valve  in  the  passage  be¬ 
tween  the  condenser  and  air-pump  of  a  steam-engine, 
opening  towards  the  air-pump. 

Foot'- waling',  n.  ( Naut .)  The  planking  within  a 
ship,  below  the  lower  deck. 

Foot'way,  n.  A  path  for  passengers  on  foot. 

Fool'ivorn,  a.  Worn  by  the  feet,  as  a  path  much 


trodden.  —  Wearied  in  the  feet,  as  a  traveller  or  way¬ 
farer. 

Foot'y,  a.  Having  foots,  sediments,  lees,  or  dregs. 

Fop,  n.  [A  word  probably  made  by  chance.  Cf.  Lat. 
vappa,  a  spoiled  or  worthless  fellow;  Ger .  foppen,  to 
jest,  to  jeer.]  A  vain  man  of  weak  understanding  and 
much  ostentation;  one  whose  ambition  is  to  gain  ad¬ 
miration  by  showy  dress  and  affectation  of  manner ;  a 
gay,  trifling  man;  a  coxcomb. 

Fop'Iing1,  n.  A  petty  fop. 

Fo|>'|>«*ry,  n.  Affectation  of  show  or  importance; 
showy  folly  ;  foolery ;  vain  or  idle  practice  ;  idle  affecta¬ 
tion. 

Foppish,  a.  Vain  of  dress;  finical ;  dandyish;  dressing 
in  the  extreme  of  fashion ;  vain  ;  trifling ;  affected  in 
manners. 

Fop  pishly,  adv.  With  vain  ostentation  of  dress ;  in 
a  trifling  or  affected  manner. 

Fop  pishness,  n.  Vanity  and  extravagance  in  dress ; 
showy  vanity. 

For,  rep.  [A.  S.for;  Ger.  fiir,vor.]  Because  of. 

“  With  fiery  eyes  sparkling  for  very  wrath." — Shctks. 

— Against ;  in  opposition  to. 

"  To  take  medicine  for  disease." —  Addison. 

— In  the  place  of;  as  equivalent  to  ;  instead  of. 

“  Our  present  lot  appears. 

For  happy,  though  but  ill." — Milton. 

— In  exchange  of.  —  In  the  character  of;  as,  “to  be  as¬ 
sured  of  a  thing  for  a  truth.”  —  In  advantage  of. 

“  An  ant  is  a  wise  creature  for  itself." — Bacon. 

— Conducive  to ;  beneficial  to.  —  In  favor  of ;  as,  to  work 
for  one’s  party.  —  Leading  or  inducing  to,  as  a  motive. — 
With  respect  or  regard  to.  —  On  the  part  of.  —  Through 
a  certain  distance  of  space  or  time.  “  Some  please /or 
once.”  (Roscommon.)  —  In  quest  of.  “To  run  far  back 
for  arguments.”  (Tillotson.) — According  to;  as,  “ for 
aught  I  know.”  (Johnson.)  —  As  far;  as,  to  go  up  the 
mountain  for  one  mile.  —  Notwithstanding.  —  In  rec¬ 
ompense  of.  —  In  proportion  to. 

— By  means  of ;  by  interposition  of. 

“  What  would  men  do  if  it  were  not  for  God?  " — Tillotson. 

— As  being. 

“  I  hear  for  certain,  the  gentle  York  is  up." — Shake. 

For,  conj.  Because  ;  on  this  account  that ;  —  properly', 
for  that. 

“ For  never  any  -ian  was  yet  so  old, 

But  hoped  his  life  one  winter  yet  would  hold." — Denham. 

For,  as  a  prefix  to  verbs,  has  usually  the  force  of  a  neg¬ 
ative  or  privative,  denoting  before ,  that  is,  against  or 
away ,  aside.  In  a  few  cases  it  is  merely  intensive,  as 
in  /orbathe. 

For'age,  n.  [Fr.  fourrage.;  L.  Lat.  feragium,  fodder, 
food.]  (Mil.)  Hay',  oats,  corn,  barley,  grass,  clover,  and 
other  means  of  sustenance  for  horses,  brought  into  camp 
by  troops  with  that  object. 

— Act  of  providing  food  for  horses  and  cattle ;  search  for 
provisions. 

— Act  of  ravaging. 

— v.  n.  To  collect  food  for  horses  and  cattle  by  wandering 
about  and  stripping  the  country ;  to  gather  provisions. 

— To  feed  on  spoil. 

— v.  a.  To  strip  of  provisions  for  horses,  &c. ;  to  supply 
with  forage  or  fodder. 

— To  ravage. 

For'ager,  n.  One  who  goes  in  search  of  food  for  horses 
and  cattle. 

Fora'inen,  n. ;  pi.  Foram'ina.  [Lat.,  from /orare,  to 
pierce,  to  bore.]  (Anat.)  A  term  applied  to  certain 
holes  or  openings  of  the  human  body,  more  particularly 
of  the  skeleton,  as  the  various  foramina  of  the  skull. 
The  foramen  ovale  is  a  passage  or  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  two  auricles  of  the  heart  in  the  foetus. 

Foraill'i iiabul.  a.  [Vr.foramine  ;  L.  L .  foraminatus.) 
Having  little  holes  or  perforations. 

Fora iik9  n  i  for.  n.  [Lat.  foramen,  a  hole,  and  ferre,  to 
bear.]  (Zobl.)  One  of  the  Foraminifera,  q.  v. 

Foraminifera,  n.pl.  [Lat .foramen,  an  orifice,  from 
fero,  I  bear.]  (Zool.)  The  name  given  by  d’Orsigny  to 
a  group  of  minute  organisms  having  calcareous  shells, 
which  are  pierced  with  numerous  holes  or  foramina. 
The  pores  are  for  the  protrusion  of  delicate  filaments, 
by  the  aid  of  which  locomotion  and  perhaps  nutrition 
are  performed.  They  belong  to  the  unicellular  ani¬ 
mals,  or  Protozoa,  and  are  all  marine  in  distribution. 
Fresh  chambers  are  added  in  spiral  and  other  forms,  so 
that  they  look  like  minature  sea-shells.  Recent  Fora¬ 
minifera  are  beautiful  microscopic  objects.  In  the 
fossil  state  these  tiny  shells  occur  in  rocks  of  all  forma¬ 
tions  ;  they  constitute  the  greater  bulk  of  the  chalk  and 
the  tertiary  limestones.  In  the  stone  of  which  the 
buildings  in  Paris  are  constructed,  the  shells  of  Fora¬ 
minifera  are  so  numerous  that  this  city  may  be  said  to 
be  built  of  them.  The  shells  of  the  nummulites,  or  coin¬ 
stones,  of  which  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  are  principally 
composed,  come  from  an  extinct  species  of  F.  Eozoon 
(q.  v.),  is  claimed  to  be  a  very  ancient  F.,  of  gigantic 
size. 

ForaminifcroMS,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  similar  to 

the  firaminifers. 

For'asmuch,  cmij.  In  consideration  of;  because  that. 

Fo’ray,  r>.  [Lat .foris.foras,  externally,  beyond  bounds.] 
A  sudden  and  irregular  incursion  into  the  territory  of 
a  neighboring  clan  or  shire ;  —  used  principally  of  the 
ancient  border-warfare  in  Scotland.  —  Any  sudden  in¬ 
cursion  for  purposes  of  war  and  booty. 

Foray 'er.  n.  One  belonging  to  an  expedition  for  war 
or  plunder. 

Forbade',  imp.  of  Forbid,  q.  v. 

Forbear,  (for-bare',)  v.n.  (imp.  forbore,  pp.  for¬ 
borne.)  [A.  S.forberan — for,  and  beran,  to  bear.]  To 


bear  off  or  away;  to  hold  or  keep  away;  to  stop;  to 
cease;  to  hold  from  proceeding;  to  pause ;  to  delay;  to 
abstain;  to  omit;  to  refrain. 

”  At  this  he  started,  and  forbore  to  swear, 

Not  out  of  conscience  of  the  sin,  but  fear." — Dryden. 

— To  decline ;  to  refuse. 

“  Whether  they  will  hear,  or  whether  they  will  forbear."  Ezek.  ii.  T. 

— v.  a.  To  keep  or  hold  away  from;  to  shun;  to  abstain 
from;  to  omit;  to  avoid  doing.  —  To  spare ;  to  treat 
with  indulgence  and  patience. 

” Forbearing  one  another  in  love.  —Fph.  iv.  2. 

— To  withhold. 

“ Forbear  thee  from  meddling  with  God." — 2  Chron.  xxxv.  22. 

Forbear'anco,  n.  The  act  of  shunning,  omitting,  ab¬ 
staining,  or  ceasing  from.  —  Command  of  temper;  re¬ 
straint  of  passions;  the  exercise  of  patience;  long-suf¬ 
fering;  lenity;  mildness. 

Forbear'ant,  a.  Same  as  Forbearing,  q.v. 

Forbear'er,  n.  One  who  forbears. 

Forbear'ing?,  p.  a.  Patient;  long-suffering. 

Forbear'ing’ly,  adv.  In  a  forbearing  manner;  with 
forbearance. 

Forbes,  Duncan,  an  eminent  Scottish  judge,  was  b.  at 
Culloden,  in  1685  ;  he  studied  at  Paris,  Utrecht,  and  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  rose,  in  1737,  to  the  rank  of  President  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  discharging  the  functions  of  his  high 
office  with  zeal,  ability,  and  patriotism.  It  was  mainly 
owing  to  bis  exertions  that  the  rebellion  of  1745  was 
prevented  from  spreading  more  widely  among  the  clans ; 
but  so  ungratefully  was  Tie  treated  by  the  government, 
that  he  was  never  able  to  obtain  repayment  of  the  va¬ 
rious  sums  tie  Tiaa  expended  to  uphold  it.  He  was  the 
author  of  Thoughts  on  Religion,  the  Culloden  1‘apers,  &c. 
Died  1747. 

Forbes.  Edward,  an  English  naturalist,  b.  1815,  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  where  his  father  was  a  banker.  His  love  of 
natural  history  dated  from  his  earliest  childhood,  and  he 
had  accumulated  a  large  stock  of  knowledge  when,  in 
1832,  he  went  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  to  attend 
the  lectures  of  Prof.  Jameson,  at  that  time  reputed  the 
first  naturalist  in  the  empire.  Here  he  gained  great  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  the  qualities  which  he  displayed  predicted 
for  him  a  brilliant  career.  After  visiting  Norway,  Swe¬ 
den,  France,  Germany,  and  other  countries,  in  order  to 
extend  his  knowledge  of  natural  history,  he  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures  on  his  favorite  science  in  Edinburgh 
in  1839,  and  in  1840—41  appeared  his  History  of  British 
Star-fishes ,  which  at  once  gave  him  high  rank  as  a  natu¬ 
ralist.  In  1841  be  was  attached  to  a  scientific  expedition 
sent  to  Asia  Minor  under  the  auspices  of  government. 
During  bis  absence  of  two  years  he  made  important  obser¬ 
vations  and  discoveries  in  the  botany,  zoology,  and  geol¬ 
ogy  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  islands,  and  coasts,  many 
of  which  are  embodied  in  the  remarkable  account  of  his 
voyages,  which  he  published  in  conjunction  with  Lieut. 
Spratt.  During  his  absence,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
professorship  of  botany  in  King’s  College,  London.  His 
vast  knowledge  was  soon  appreciated,  and  he  became 
secretary  and  curator  to  the  Geological  Society  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  was  afterwards  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
palaeontological  department  of  the  Museum  of  Economic 
Geology,  where  he  labored  for  some  years  with  zeal  and 
assiduity.  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  ho  con¬ 
tributed  a  variety  of  papers  and  memoirs  to  scientific 
journals;  be  also  constructed  theGeological  and  Palason- 
tological  Map  of  the  British  Isles  ;  and  a  World  Map  of 
great  interest,  entitled  Distribution  of  Marine  Lift,  Ac., 
embodying  the  results  of  his  original  researches.  On  the 
death  of  Jameson,  professor  of  natural  history  in  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  in  1853,  Prof.  Forbes  was  nom¬ 
inated  bis  successor ;  he  was  chosen  president  of  the 
Geological  Society  in  the  following  year;  and  beseemed 
marked  out  for  a  long  career  of  glory  and  usefulness, 
when  he  was  cut  off  by  death,  1854.  A  selection  of  his 
Literary  Papers,  and  his  Life,  by  Prof.  George  Wilson, 
have  been  published  since  his  death. 

For'besite,  n.  (Min.)  An  arseniate  of  nickel  and  co¬ 
balt  found  in  the  desert  of  Atacama.  A  variety  of  An- 
nabergite.  Comp.  Arsenic  4405,  nickel  19  71,  cobalt 
9'24,  hydrogen  26-98  ;  sp.  gr.  3'0S6. 

Forbes'town,  ill  California,  a  post-village  of  Butte 
co.,  abt.  20  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Oroville;  pop.  about  400. 

Forbid',  v.  a.  (imp.  forbade  ;  pp.  forbid,  forbidden.) 
[A.  S .  forbeodan;  Ger .  verbieten.)  To  prohibit;  to  in¬ 
terdict  ;  to  command  to  forbear  or  not  to  do. 

"  Time  forbids  us  to  dwell  on  the  subject."  —  Hooker. 

— To  command  away  from ;  to  prohibit  from  entrance. 

,  “  Have  I  not  forbid  her  my  house  ?  "  — Shaks. 

— To  oppose;  to  hinder;  to  obstruct. 

“  A  blaze  of  glory  that  forbids  the  sight.*'—  Dryden. 

— To  utter  a  prohibition. 

“  Now  the  good  gods  forbid  I  "  —  Shaks. 

Forbid',  Forbidden,  p.  a.  Hindered ;  obstructed. — Pro- 
lubited;  interdicted;  as,  the  forbidden  fruit. 

F  or  bidden -fruit,  n.  {Bot.)  A  name  fancifully  given 
to  the  fruit  of  different  species  of  the  genus  Citrus. 

Forbid'dcnly,  adv.  In  a  forbidden  manner. 

Forbid'der,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  forbids. 

Forbid'diii£\  p.  a.  Repelling  approach :  disagreeable; 
unpleasant;  displeasing;  as,  a  forbidding  countenance^ 
a  forbidding  manner. 

— Offensive;  repulsive;  odious;  abhorrent. 

“  Tragedy  was  made  forbidding  and  horrible."  —  Hill. 

Forbid'dingly,  adv.  In  a  forbidding  mariner. 

I'  or  bin,  Claude,  Chevalier  de,  a  distinguished  French 
naval  commander,  b.  in  1656.  In  1685  he  accompanied 
the  French  ambassador  to  Siam,  where  he  gained  the 
favor  of  the  king,  then  desirous  of  introducing  into  his 
kingdom  the  Christian  religion  and  the  civilization  cf 
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the  West.  Forbin  remained  two  years,  as  high  admiral, 
general,  &c..  to  his  Siamese  majesty;  and  on  his  return 
to  Europe  he  signalized  himself  on  several  occasions. 
In  1708  he  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  squad¬ 
ron  which  was  to  convey  the  Pretender  to  Scotland,  but 
owing  to  the  vigilance  of  Admiral  Byug,  he  could  not 
effect  a  landing.  D.  1733. 

Forbore',  imp.  of  Forbear,  q.  v. 

Forborne',  pp.  of  Forbear,  q.v. 

For'btish,  in  N.  Carolina ,  a  village  of  Yadkin  co..  abt. 
40  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Salisbury. 

Force,  ( fors ,)  n.  [Fr.  force ,  from  Lat.  fortis,  strong, — 
allied  to  Lat.  vis ;  Gr.  his,  hinos,  strength.]  Strength; 
vigor  ;  might ;  energy. 

*‘A  ship,  which  hath  struck  sail,  doth  run, 

By  force  of  that  force  which  before  it  won.”  —  Donne. 

— That  which  causes  an  operation  or  moral  effect. 

“No  definitions  are  of  force  enough  to  destroy  constant  expe¬ 
rience.” — Locke. 

—Violence ;  compulsion ;  coercion. 

“  They  hold  the  crown  b j  force  and  not  by  right.”  —  Shaks. 

— Cogency ;  virtue ;  efficacy  ;  validity ;  as,  the  force  of  an 
argument,  or  a  term.  —  Power  for  war;  troops;  arma¬ 
ment;  an  army  or  navy  ;  —  usually  in  the  plural. 

“  Look  on  my  forces  with  a  gracious  eye."  —  Shaks. 

( Mech .  and  Phys.)  Any  cause  which  is  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  motion  in  matter,  or  of  stopping  or  altering  its 
direction  when  produced.  Every  visible  particle  of  mat¬ 
ter  is  under  the  influence  of  several  forces,  exerted  upon 
it  both  by  distant  and  by  adjacent  particles,  and  upon 
which  it  acts  in  return ;  for  the  action  of  one  body  on 
another  is  always  accompanied  by  a  reaction  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  upon  the  former,  of  the  same  intensity,  in  an  oppo¬ 
site  direction.  The  motions  observed  in  some  bodies  are 
owing  to  these  forces,  and  upon  their  balance  the  appar¬ 
ent  state  of  rest  in  others  is  dependent.  According  to 
Sir  John  Herschel,  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  force  must 
be  referred  to  the  consciousness  of  each  individual.  He 
says:  “We  are  conscious  of  a  power  to  move  our  own 
limbs, and  by  their  intervention,  other  bodies;  and  this 
effect  is  the  result  of  a  certain  inexplicable  process, 
which  we  are  aware  of,  by  which  we  exert  force;  and 
even  when  such  exertion  produces  no  visible  effect,  (as 
when  we  press  our  two  hands  violently  together,  so  as 
just  to  oppose  each  other’s  effort,)  we  still  perceive,  by  the 
fatigue  and  exhaustion,  and  by  the  impossibility  of  main¬ 
taining  the  effort  long,  that  something  is  going  on  with¬ 
in  us,  of  which  the  mind  is  the  agent,  and  the  will  the 
determining  cause.”  In  the  case  of  F.  exerted  by  the 
right  hand,  and  met  by  an  equal  force  from  the  left,  the 
two,  acting  in  opposite  directions,  exactly  neutralize 
each  other,  and  may  be  said  to  be  in  equilibria,  and  the 
effect  is  called  pressure.  As  this  force  is  found  to  have 
its  proximate  seat  in  the  muscles  of  man  and  other  ani¬ 
mals,  it  is  called  muscular  or  animal  force.  This  force 
can  be  communicated  to  inanimate  matter,  as  when  a 
stone  is  projected  from  the  hand.  Muscular  force  may 
also  be  concentrated  in  the  same  mass  by  continued  ac¬ 
tion,  as  when  a  stone,  by  means  of  a  sling,  is  continuous¬ 
ly  acted  upon  by  the  same  arm,  it  will  at  length  be  pro¬ 
jected  with  an  intensity  of  action  capable  of  producing 
very  violent  effects.  Force  transferred  to  moving  masses 
of  matter  is  called  mechanical  force,  and  by  multiplying 
the  quantity  of  matter  in  a  body  by  its  velocity,  we  ar¬ 
rive  at  its  momentum,  or  the  quantity  of  force  which  it 
is  capable  of  exerting  upon  other  bodies  opposed  to  it. 
The  investigation  of  the  laws  of  motion  constitutes  the 
province  of  Dynamics.  In  mechanics,  the  term  decom¬ 
position  of  forces  signifies  the  same  thing  as  resolution 
of  forces.  Any  force  may  be  decomposed  or  resolved 
into  a  number  of  forces,  and  the  original  force  will  be 
equal  to  the  resultant  of  those  forces.  Thus,  if  the  given 
force  be  represented  by  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram, 
it  can  be  resolved  or  decomposed  into  two  forces  of  like 
intensity  and  direction,  represented  by  the  two  sides  of 
the  parallelogram.  Any  one  exerting  muscular  or  ani¬ 
mal  force  is  soon  made  conscious  that  it  may  be  opposed 
by  other  forces  appertaining  to  inanimate  matter.  In 
lifting  a  lump  of  metal,  stone,  or  other  heavy  substance 
from  the  ground,  an  opposing  force  is  experienced,  which 
is  called  weight  or  gravity.  On  pressing  with  the  arm 
on  a  strong  spring,  another  opposing  force  is  observed, 
called  elasticity.  Some  forces  cause  masses  of  matter  to 
approach  and  others  to  recede  from  each  other,  retain¬ 
ing  them  in  their  second  position  against  an  opposing 
force  ;  the  former  are  called  forces  of  attractio'i.  and  the 
latter  of  repulsion  ;  thus,  gravity  is  a  force  of  attraction, 
and  elasticity  a  force  of  repulsion.  In  electricity  and 
magnetism  the  forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion  are  also 
shown.  Polar  forces  are  those  which  are  conceived  to 
act  in  opposite  directions  at  the  extremities  of  the  axes 
of  molecules  or  of  masses  of  matter.  The  forces  men¬ 
tioned  above  are  usually  termed  external  forces,  for  they 
act  upon  matter  at  sensible  distances;  but  there  are  oth¬ 
ers  which  act  only  upon  its  constituent  molecules  at  in¬ 
sensible  distances  :  these  are  frequently  called  internal 
or  molecular  forces;  they  include  homogeneous  attrac¬ 
tion  or  cohesion,  the  universal  antagonist  of  which  is  the 
repulsive  force  of  heat.  (See  Heat.)  Another  attractive 
force  is  that  of  heterogeneous  affinity,  by  which  a  piece 
of  metal  or  glass  is  wetted  when  dipped  into  water.  Het¬ 
erogeneous  attraction  is  seen  in  its  highest  degree  in 
chemical  affinity,  an  inquiry  into  the  laws  of  which  force 
constitutes  the  chemist's  peculiar  province.  (See  Affin¬ 
ity.)  The  correlation  of  the  physical  forces  is  a  very 
important  principle  in  natural  philosophy,  which  about 
50  years  ago  was  particularly  enunciated  by  Mr.  \V\  R. 
Grove,  the  inventor  of  the  voltaic  battery  which  goes  by 
his  name.  Many  philosophers  had  previously  asserted 
that  all  the  forces  of  nature  were  intimately  connected, 


and  dependent  upon  one  common  principle;  but  the  cor¬ 
relational'  necessary  mutual  dependence  and  commuta- 
bility  of  each  of  the  physical  forces  upon  and  into  any 
other,  or  into  all,  and  of  all,  reciprocally  into  each  other, 
was,  at  its  original  enunciation,  the  particular  theory  of 
Mr.  Grove.  His  doctrine  is,  “  that  the  various  affections 
of  matter  which  constitute  the  main  objects  of  experi¬ 
mental  physics,  —  namely,  heat,  light,  electricity,  mag¬ 
netism,  chemical  affinity,  and  motion,  are  all  correlative, 
or  have  a  reciprocal  dependence;  that  neither,  taken 
abstractedly,  can  be  said  to  be  the  essential  cause  of  the 
others,  but  that  either  may  produce  or  be  converted  into 
any  of  the  others  :  thus,  heat  may,  mediately  or  imme¬ 
diately,  produce  electricity ;  electricity  may  produce 
heat;  and  so  of  the  rest,  each  merging  itself,  as  the  force 
it  produces  becomes  developed;  and  that  the  same  must 
hold  good  of  other  forces,  it  being  an  irresistible  inference 
from  observed  phenomena,  that  a  force  cannot  originate 
otherwise  than  by  devolution  from  some  preexisting 
force  or  forces.”  —  Ref.  On  the  Correlation  of  Physical 
Forces,  by  W.  R.  Grove. 

Force,  v.  a.  To  use  or  exert  strength  or  power  upon  or 
against ;  to  compel;  to  constrain  ;  to  cause  to  do,  or  to 
forbear,  by  the  exercise  of  a  power  not  resistible ;  to 
overpower ;  to  impel ;  as,  to  force  slaves  to  work,  to 
force  the  enemy  to  submit.  — To  cause  to  move ;  to  draw 
or  push  by  main  strength. 

”  It  struck  so  fast,  so  deeply  buried  lay, 

That  scarce  the  victor  forced  the  steel  away.”  —  Dryden. 

— To  enforce ;  to  urge ;  to  press ;  to  compel  by  strength  of 
evidence ;  as,  to  force  conviction.  — -  To  obtain  by  force ; 
to  storm ;  to  assault ;  to  take  by  violence. 

“  Atrides  might  as  well  have  forced  the  sky.”  —  Waller. 

— To  ravish. 

“  Force  her,  —  I  like  it  not.”  —  Dryden. 

— To  overstrain ;  to  distort ;  as,  forced  conceits. —  To  hasten 
the  growth  of  plants,  fruits,  &c  ,  by  artificial  means. 

— [Corrupted  from  Farce,  q.  r>.]  To  stuff.  —  Shaks. 

— v.  n.  To  use  force  or  violence. 

Forced,  p.  a.  Affected;  overstrained;  unnatural. 

For'cedly,  adv.  In  a  forced  manner. 

For'cedness,  n.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  forced. 

Force'ful,  a.  Impelled  by  violence ;  driven  with  force ; 
acting  with  power;  violent ;  impetuous. 

Force'fully,  adv.  Violent ;  impetuously. 

Force'less,  a.  Feeble ;  impotent. 

Force'meat,  n.  [Fr.  farce,  stuffing,  and  Eng.  meat.] 
See  Farce. 

Forcene',  a.  [Fr.]  (Her.)  Said  of  a  horse  when  rear¬ 
ing,  or  standing  on  his  hinder  legs. 

For'ceps,  n.  [Lat.,  pincers.  The  latter  part  of  the 
word,  ceps,  is  from  capere,  to  seize ;  the  for  probably 
from  the  root  fer,  to  be  hot,  which  appears  in  fervere,  to 
be  hot,  furnus,  an  oven,  &c.]  A  pair  of  pincers  or 
tongs,  for  seizing  hot  iron,  &c. 

— Small  pincers  ;  nippers,  used  by  dentists,  watchmakers, 
and  others,  to  seize  and  hold  small  bodies,  which  it 
would  not  be  practicable  to  manipulate  with  the  fingers. 

( Surg .)  A  name  common  to  certain  instruments  of 
various  shapes,  according  to  the  purpose  they  are  in¬ 
tended  to  serve;  but  the  principal  of  all  is  that  of  a  pair 
of  pincers  with  two  blades,  either  with  or  without 
handles.  They  are  much  used  in  surgery,  especially  for 
taking  hold  of  substances  that  cannot  be  conveniently 
laid  hold  of  with  the  fingers.  Certain  kinds  are  used  for 
tooth-drawing ;  others,  for  securing  the  mouths  of  ar¬ 
teries,  in  order  to  their  being  tied ;  others  are  used  in 
dissecting;  others  in  lithotomy  ;  and  others  in  midwifery, 
for  aiding  delivery  in  difficult  cases. 

Force'-pump,  Forc'ing'-pump.  See  Pump. 

Forc'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which  forces,  drives,  or 
constrains.  —  The  solid  piston  of  a  forcing-pump. 

For'cible.  a.  Having  efficacy;  impetuous;  driving 
forward  with  force;  powerful;  acting  with  force;  im¬ 
pressive  ;  potent ;  weighty ;  cogent;  strong;  containing 
force;  as, forcible  arguments. —  Acting  by  violence; 
done  by  force  ;  suffered  by  force. 

“  In  embraces  forcible  and  foul.”  — Milton. 

For'cible  Entry,  or  Retainer.  (Law.)  An  offence 
against  the  public  peace,  which  is  committed  by  vio¬ 
lently  taking  or  keeping  possession  of  lands  and  tene¬ 
ments,  with  menaces,  force,  and  arms,  without  the  au¬ 
thority  of  law.  Proceedings  in  case  of  F.  E.  are  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  statutes  of  the  several  States,  and  relate  to 
a  restitution  of  the  property,  if  the  individual  who  com¬ 
plains  has  been  dispossessed,  as  well  as  to  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  offender  for  a  breach  of  the  public  peace. 

For'cibleness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  forcible. 

For'cibly,  adv.  In  a  forcible  manner ;  powerfully ;  by 
violence  or  force. 

Forcing,  p.  a.  Compelling ;  impelling ;  driving ;  storm¬ 
ing;  ravishing. 

— n.  Act  of  one  who  urges  or  compels. 

(Hurt.)  The  system  by  which  the  growth  and  ma¬ 
turity  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers  are  hastened  by 
artificial  means.  The  processes  of  forcing  chiefly  affect 
the  admission  of  air,  and  the  proper  supplies  of  heat, 
light,  and  water.  The  grand  effect  is  produced  by  heat, 
and  the  great  art  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  to  supply  only 
just  so  much  of  this  as  will  harmonize  with  the  light 
afforded  by  the  sun.  and  the  quantity  of  moisture  which 
the  nature  of  the  plant  under  consideration  requires. 
All  the  operations  of  nature  being  gradual,  it  will  never 
do  to  accelerate  the  growth  of  plants  to  any  very  great 
extent,  or  in  a  hurry.  The  processes  of  forcing  must, 
therefore,  be  conducted  on  a  graduated  scale ;  and  the 
heat,  light,  and  moisture  must  be  increased  by  degrees, 
as  the  plant  is  approaching  its  maturity.  It  must  be 
likewise  considered  that  exotics  require  a  far  higher 
temperature  for  forcing  purposes  than  plants  grown  in 


a  more  moderate  clime  ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  lattei 
must  not  be  subjected  to  as  great  heat  as  the  former. 
Forcing  is  generally  carried  on  in  what  are  termed  hot¬ 
houses,  which  are  heated  by  stoves  and  built  of  glass, 
with  paved  floors,  in  order  to  allow  the  heat  and  light 
afforded  by  the  sun  to  enter.  The  Dutch,  who  are  par¬ 
ticularly  celebrated  for  this  horticultural  art,  however, 
carry  on  their  forcing  in  pits  heated  by  the  fermentation 
of  manure.  The  art  of  forcing  plants  must  not  be  con¬ 
founded  with  the  art  qf  growing  them  in  artificial  cli¬ 
mates,  though  in  both  cases  the  gardener  proceeds  on 
the  same  principle  —  viz.,  the  imitation  of  nature.  The 
chief  difficulty  in  accomplishing  this  is  the  want  of 
light ;  and  hence  the  earlier  in  the  season  that  any 
forced  crop  is  produced,  the  greater  is  its  deficiency  in 
color  and  flavor.  Electricity  is  now  successfully  employed 
as  a  forcing  agent.  See  Electrical  Agriculture. 

Forc'ing-house,  n.  A  hot-honse  for  raising  plants, 
flowers  and  fruits,  earlier  in  the  season  than  they  would 
naturally  grow. 

Forcipa'tioil,  n.  The  act  of  seizing  with  pincers. 

Ford,  ( foard,)  n.  [A.  S.  ford  ;  Ger.  furth,  from  fiihren, 
to  lead.]  That  part  of  a  river  where  the  water  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  shallow  to  admit  of  any  person  or  persons  crossing 
by  means  of  wading,  without  having  recourse  to  a  bridge, 
ferry,  or  any  other  means  of  transportation.  In  mili¬ 
tary  operations,  fords  are  of  the  greatest  service  to  an 
army.  They  are  generally  found  either  in  the  widest 
part  of  the  river,  where  the  current  is  not  so  strong,  or 
in  a  diagonal  line  with  the  salient  angles  of  any  bend 
of  the  stream.  Fords  for  infantry,  to  be  really  useful, 
should  not  be  more  than  three  feet  in  depth,  and  those 
for  cavalry  should  not  exceed  four  feet.  From  the  ra¬ 
pidity  of  some  currents,  fords  of  greater  depth  are  gen¬ 
erally  unsafe. 

— A  stream ;  a  current,  without  any  consideration  of  pas¬ 
sage  or  shallowness. 

“  Permit  my  ghost  to  pass  the  Stygian  ford." — Dryden. 

— v.  a.  To  pass  or  cross,  as  a  river  or  other  water  by  tread¬ 
ing  or  walking  upon  the  bottom ;  to  pass,  as  through 
water,  by  wading ;  to  wade  through. 

Ford  able,  a.  That  may  be  waded  or  passed  through 
on  foot. 

Ford'ableness,  n.  State  of  being  fordable. 

Ford,  John,  one  of  the  best  of  the  old  English  drama¬ 
tists,  B.  1586.  Little  is  known  of  his  life.  His  genius, 
truly  poetical,  is  lyric  rather  than  dramatic.  His  earliest 
piece,  acted  in  1629,  was  the  romantic  play,  The  Lover’’ s 
Melancholy,  which  contains  his  famous  description  of 
the  nightingale.  His  manner,  both  of  feeling  and  of 
expression,  may  be  well  gathered  from  that  work  and 
his  Broken  Heart;  and  some  of  the  most  touching  pas¬ 
sages  in  English  poetry  may  be  read  in  his  revolting 
play,  ’Tit  Pity  She’s  a  Whore.  D.  about  1640. 

Ford,  in  / Uinois,  a  N.E.  central  co. ;  area,  about  490  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Middle  Fork  of  Vermilion  river.  Surface,  level; 
soil,  fertile.  Cup.  Paxton.  Pop.  (1890)  17,035. 

Ford,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Geauga  county. 

Ford'll  a  m,  in  Few  York,  formerly  a  post-village  of 
Westchester  co.,  now  part  of  New  York  city,  to  which  it 
was  annexed  in  1873.  It  is  the  seat  of  two  prominent 
Roman  Catholic  institutions — St.  John’s  College  and 
St.  Joseph’s  Theological  Seminary,  founded  in  1841. 

Ford'ham,  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  of  Adams  co.,  abt. 
37  m.  N.N.W.  of  Portage. 

Fordoche  Bayou,  (for-dosh'-bay-u',)  in  Louisiana, 
enters  the  Atcliafalaya  Bayou  from  Iberville  parish. 

Ford  River,  or  Fort  River,  in  Michigan,  enters  Green 
Bay  from  Delta  co. 

— A  post-office  of  Delta  co. 

Fords'ville,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Ohio  co., 
about  130  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Frankfort. 

Fords'ville,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village  of  Marion 
co.,  about  100  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Jackson. 

For'dyce,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Greene  co. 

Fore,  a.  [A  S. /ore;  Ger.  tior;  Lat.  pro.]  Prior  or  an¬ 
terior  in  place,  time,  order,  or  importance ;  advanced ; 
being  or  coming  in  advance  of  something ;  coming  first ; 
anterior;  preceding;  prior.  —  Antecedent;  as,  the  fore 
part  of  a  discourse.  —  Being  in  front  or  toward  the  face  ; 
as,  the  fore  part  of  a  garment.  —  This  word  seldom  oc¬ 
curs  separately  as  an  adjective,  but  is  mostly  found  in 
composition,  with  the  above  significations. 

— adv.  In  the  part  that  precedes  or  goes  first. 

— n.  ( JVaut .)  The  sea  term  for  the  part  of  the  ship  near 
the  head. 

Fore  and  aft.  (Naut.)  From  stem  to  stern  of  a  ship  ; 
from  one  end  of  a  vessel  to  the  other. —  Fore-and-aft 
sails  are  the  jibs,  driver,  and  staysails. 

Fore,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  Westmeath, 
about  3  m.  E.  of  Castle  Pollard. 

Foreadmon'isli,  v.  a.  To  admonish  or  warn  before 
the  act  or  event. 

Forearm',  v.  a.  To  prepare  for  attack  or  resistance 
before  the  time  of  need. 

Fore  arm,  n.  That  part  of  the  arm  which  is  furthest 
advanced;  the  part  between  the  elbow  and  the  wrist. — 
See  Arm. 

Forearmed',  a.  Armed  beforehand. 

Fore'bay,  n.  That  portion  of  a  mill-race  where  the 
water  is  thrown  upon  the  wheel. 

Forebode',  v.  a.  [A.  S.  fore,  and  bodan,  to  announce: 
Ger.  bote,  a  messenger.  See  Bode.]  To  foretell ;  to  pre¬ 
dict  ;  to  prognosticate ;  as,  to  forebode  good  or  bad  for¬ 
tune. —  To  be  prescient  of;  to  foreknow;  to  have  a  se¬ 
cret  sense,  as  of  something  future. 

“  My  heart  forebodes  I  ne'er  shall  see  you  more." — Dryden. 

Forebode'ment,  n.  A  presaging;  prognostication. 

Forebod'er,  n.  A  prognosticator;  a  soothsayer;  a 
foreknower. 
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Foreboding,  n.  Prognostication. 

1'orebod'ingiy,  adv.  In  a  foreboding  manner. 

Fore'body,  n.  ( Anat .)  The  chest. 

( Naut .)  All  that  portion  of  a  vessel  extending  from 
the  mainmast  to  the  head. 

Fore'-brace,  n.  ( Naut .)  A  rope  applied  to  the  fore- 
yard-arm,  to  change  the  position  of  the  foresail  occa¬ 
sionally. 

Fore'cast,  n.  Contrivance  beforehand;  antecedent 
policy;  foresight;  forethought. 

“Alas!  that  Warwick  had  no  more  forecast." — Shales 

— Prevision,  or  the  antecedent  determination  proceeding 
front  it. 

“  Mem’ry  and  forecast  just  returns  engage  ; 

That  pointed  back  to  youth,  this  ou  to  age." — Pope. 

~v.  a.  To  scheme  beforehand ;  to  plan  before  execution ; 
to  adjust,  contrive,  or  appoint  beforehand.  —  To  foresee ; 
to  provide  against. 

— n.  n.  To  form  a  scheme  previously ;  to  contrive  before¬ 
hand. 

Fore'caster,  n.  One  who  contrives  beforehand. 

Forecastle,  ( for'kasl ,)  n.  (Naut.)  A  short  deck 
placed  in  front  of  a  ship  above  the  upper  deck.  It  is 
generally  terminated  at  each  end,  in  ships  of  war,  by  a 
breastwork,  the  foremast  part  reaching  to  the  beak- 
head,  and  the  after  portion  reaohing  to  the  fore-chains. 
This  part  of  a  ship  used  to  be  very  much  elevated 
in  former  times,  for  the  accommodation  of  archers  and 
cross-bowmen ;  whence  the  term  forecastle. 

Forechos'en,  a.  Pre-elected. 

Forecit'ed,  a.  Previously  quoted. 

Foreclose',  v.  a.  To  shut  out  thoroughly ;  to  shut  up  ; 
to  preclude;  to  stop;  to  prevent. 

(Law.)  To  shut  up;  to  bar.  Used  of  the  process  of 
destroying  an  equity  of  redemption. 

Foreclos'ure,  n.  The  act  of  foreclosing;  prevention. 

(Law.)  The  proceeding  of  a  mortgagee  to  compel  the 
mortgagor  to  elect  whether  to  redeem  the  pledge  or 
submit  to  the  extinguishment  of  his  right  in  the  prop¬ 
erty,  styled  his  equity  of  redemption.  In  some  cases, 
however,  the  mortgagee  obtains  a  decree  fora  sale  of  the 
laud  under  the  direction  of  an  officer  of  the  court,  in 
which  case  the  proceeds  are  applied  to  the  discharge  of 
incumbrances,  according  to  their  priority.  This  practice 
has  been  adopted  in  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  S. 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  perhaps  in  other 
States. 

Foredate',  v.  a.  To  date  before  the  true  time. 

Fore  deck,  n.  The  forward  part  of  a  deck,  or  of  a  ship ; 
the  fore. 

Foredesijjfii,  ( fore-de-zlne ',)  v.  a.  To  plan  beforehand ; 
to  design  previously. 

Foredeter'niine,  v.  a.  To  decree  beforehand. 

Foredoom',h.  a.  To  doom  beforehand ;  to  predestinate. 

Fore'end,  n.  The  anterior  part. 

Fore'fatlier,  n.  An  ancestor;  a  progenitor  ;  one  who 
precedes  another  in  the  line  of  genealogy,  in  any  degree, 
— usually  in  a  remote  degree. 

Fore'feeling',  n.  A  presentiment. 

Forefend',  v.  a.  To  ward  off;  to  keep  off;  to  hinder; 
to  avert;  to  prevent  approach;  to  forbid.;  to  prohibit. 

“  Nay,  heavens  forefend  1"  —  Sliaks. 

— To  defend ;  to  guard  ;  to  secure. 

Fore'filiger,  n.  The  finger  next  to  the  thumb;  the 
index-finger. 

Fore'foot,  n.;  pi.  Forefeet.  One  of  the  anterior  feet  of 
a  quadruped  or  multiped.  —  A  contemptuous  term  for 
the  hand. 

Fore-front,  (forefrunt.)  n.  The  foremost  part. 

(Naut.)  A  piece  of  timber  at  the  fore  extremity  of  the 
keel  of  a  ship,  from  which  the  stem  arises. 

Fore'-ganger,  n.  (Naut.)  A  short  piece  of  rope  grafted 
on  a  harpoon,  to  which  a  line  is  attached  when  used. 

Forego',  v.  a.,  (imp.  forewent  :  pp.  foregone.)  To  give 
up;  to  renounce  ;  to  resign.  —  To  forbear  to  possessor 
enjoy;  voluntarily  to  avoid,  as  the  enjoyment  of  good. 
To  go  before;  to  precede;  as,  th e  foregoing  remark. 

—To  lose. 

“  Love,  .  .  .  whose  violent  property  foregoes  itself.”  —  Shake. 

Forego'ing,  p.  a.  Going  before,  in  time  or  place;  an¬ 
tecedent;  previous;  preceding;  former. 

Foregone',  p.  a.  Given  up ;  forborne  to  be  possessed 
or  enjoyed.  —  Predetermined  ;  made  up  or  decided  be¬ 
forehand  ;  as,  a  foregone  conclusion. 

Fore'gronml.  n.  (Paint.)  The  part  of  the  field  or  ex¬ 
panse  of  a  picture  which  seems  to  lie  before  the  figures. 

Fore'liand,  n.  That  part  of  a  horse  which  is  before  the 
rider. 

—a.  Done  early ;  done  sooner  than  is  customary. 

Fore'liamletl,  a.  Early;  timely;  seasonable;  as, 
forehanded  care.  —  Formed  in  the  foreparts,  as  a  horse. 

“  A  substantial  beast,  bravely  forehanded."  —  Dryden. 

— In  easy  circumstances  ;  not  beliind-hand. 

“  A  forehanded,  thrifty  man."  —  Hawthorne. 

Forehead,  ( for'ed ,)  n.  That  part  of  the  face  which  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  hair  on  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  eyes. — 
Impudence;  confidence;  assurance. 

“  These  men  of  forehead  are  magnificent  in  promises."  —  Collier. 

Fore'-hook,  n.  (Naut.)  A  breast-hook. 

Fore'-horse,  n.  The  horse  that  goes  foremost  in  a  team. 

Foreign,  ( for'rin ,)  a.  [Fr .forain;  Lat.  forane.us,  from 
foras,  foris,  abroad,  out  of  doors.]  Outlandish ;  exter¬ 
nal  ;  extraneous ;  belonging  to  another  nation  or  coun¬ 
try;  alien;  not  of  the  country  in  which  one  resides; 
strange;  produced  in  a  distant  country  or  jurisdiction ; 
coming  from  another  country  ;  ns,  foreign  parts,  foreign 
affairs,  a  foreign  enemy.  —  Not  belonging;  not  con¬ 
nected  ;  not  pertinent ;  not  attaching ;  not  to  the  pur¬ 


pose;  excluded;  not  admitted;  as,  foreign  to  the  pur¬ 
pose,  foreign  from  the  argument.  —  Held  at  a  distance ; 
adventitious;  not  native  or  natural. 

(Latv.)  Every  nation  is  foreign  to  all  other  nations  ; 
and  the  several  States  of  the  American  Union  are  for¬ 
eign  to  each  other,  with  respect  to  their  municipal  laws. 
But  the  reciprocal  relations  between  the  national  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  several  States  are  not  considered  as 
foreign,  but  domestic. 

For'eign  Judgment.  (Z<n«.)The  judgment  of  a  for¬ 
eign  tribunal.  Such  judgments  may  be  evidenced  by  ex¬ 
emplifications  certified  under  the  great  seal  of  the  state  or 
country  where  the  judgment  is  recorded,  or  under  the  seal 
of  the  court  where  the  judgment  remains.  With  regard 
to  judgments  in  courts  of  sister  States  of  the  U.  States, 
it  is  enacted  by  the  Acts  of  May  26, 1790,  and  March  27, 
1804,  that  they  shall  be  proved  or  admitted  in  any  other 
court  within  the  U.  States,  by  the  attestation  of  the 
clerk  and  the  seal  of  the  court  annexed  ;  together  with 
a  certificate  of  the  judge,  chief  justice,  or  presiding  ma¬ 
gistrate,  as  the  case  may  be,  that  the  said  attestation  is 
in  due  form:  and  that  such  records  and  judicial  pro¬ 
ceedings  shall  have  such  faith  and  credit  given  to  them 
in  every  court  within  theU.  States,  as  they  have  by  law 
or  usage  in  the  courts  of  the  State  from  whence  they  are 
or  shall  be  taken. 

Foreign  Laws.  (Law.)  The  laws  of  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try.  The  courts  do  not  judicially  take  notice  of  foreign 
laws;  and  they  must,  therefore,  be  proved  as  facts.  Ex¬ 
emplified  or  sworn  copies  of  written  laws  and  other  pub¬ 
lic  documents  must,  as  a  general  thing,  be  produced 
when  they  can  be  produced;  but  should  they  be  refused 
by  the  competent  authorities,  then  inferior  proof  may 
be  admitted.  The  effect  of  foreign  laws,  when  proved, 
is  properly  referable  to  the  court ;  the  object  of  the 
proof  is  to  enable  the  court  to  instruct  the  jury  what  is, 
in  point  of  law,  the  result  from  foreign  laws  "to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  matters  in  controversy  before  them.  The 
court  are,  therefore,  to  decide  which  is  the  proper  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  laws  of  a  foreign  country,  and  when  evi¬ 
dence  is  given  of  those  laws,  the  court  are  to  judge  of 
their  applicability  to  the  matter  in  issue. 

For'cigner,  n.  A  person  born  in  a  foreign  country,  or 
without  the  country  or  jurisdiction  of  which  one  speaks. 
In  the  U.  States,  any  one  who  was  born  in  some  other 
country  than  the  U.  States,  and  who  owes  allegiance  to 
some  foreign  state  or  country,  is  a  foreigner. 

For'eigBiness,  n.  State  of  being  foreign ;  remoteness  ; 
want  of  relation. 

Fore-imag'ine,  v.  a.  To  conceive  or  fancy  before¬ 
hand,  or  before  proofs. 

Forejudge,  (fore-juf,)  v.  a.  To  judge  before  hearing 
the  facts  and  proofs ;  to  prejudge.  o, 

Forejudg-'er.  n.  (Eng.  Law.)  A  judgment  by  which 
a  person  is  deprived  or  put  out  of  a  thing  in  question ; 
a  judgment  of  compulsion. 

Foreknow,  (fore-no',)  v.  a.  To  have  previous  knowl¬ 
edge  of;  to  foresee. 

Foreknowledge,  (fore-nol'ej.)  n.  Knowledge  of  a 
thing  before  it  happens ;  prescience. 

For'el,  n.  [L.  Lat.  fodrus,  forulus,  forellus ;  Fr.  four- 
reau,  a  sheath.]  A  kind  of  parchment  or  vellum  for¬ 
merly  much  used  for  covering  books. 

Fore'land,  n.  A  promontory  or  cape;  a  point  of  land 
extending  into  the  sea;  a  headland. 

(Fort.)  A  piece  of  ground  between  the  wall  of  a  place 
and  the  moat. 

Forelands,  (North  and  South,)  two  headlands 
on  the  S.E.  coast  of  England,  and  on  the  E.  seaboard  of 
the  co.  of  Kent ;  the  first,  or  N.  Foreland,  forms  the  N.E. 
angle  of  the  co. ;  it  projects  into  the  sea  in  the  form  of  a 
bastion,  and  consists  of  chalky  cliffs  nearly  200  feet  in 
height.  A  light-house  of  the  first  class,  having  a  fixed 
light  elevated  340  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  was 
erected  on  this  promontory  in  1688;  Lat.  51°  22'  25"  N., 
Lon.  1°  27'  W.  The  N.  Foreland,  about  16  in.  S.  of  the 
former,  consists  also  of  chalky  cliffs,  and  has  two  light¬ 
houses,  with  fixed  lights,  erected  upon  it,  to  warn  ships 
coming  from  the  S.  of  their  approach  to  the  Goodwin 
Sands.  The  N.  Foreland  is  made,  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  port  of  London. 

Forelay',  v.  a.  To  lie  in  wait  for. —  To  lay  or  contrive 
beforehand. 

Fore'lock,  n.  The  lock  of  hair  that  grows  from  the 
forepart  of  the  head. 

To  take  time,  by  the  forelock,  i.  e.,  to  avail  one’s  self 
promptly  of  an  opportunity'. 

(Naut.)  On  shipboard,  a  small  iron  wedge  driven 
through  a  hole  in  a  bolt  to  prevent  it  from  slipping  out 
of  position. 

Fore'inan,  n.;  pi.  Fore'men.  The  chief  man  of  a  jury, 
who  acts  as  their  speaker.  —  A  chief  workman ;  an  over¬ 
seer:  a  superintendent. 

Fore'inast,  n.  (Naut.)  The  mast  nearest  to  the  bow 
in  all  vessels  carrying  more  than  one  mast, 

Foremen'tioned,  a.  Recited  or  written  in  a  former 
part  of  the  same  discourse. 

Fore'most,  a.  [A.S.  formest.]  First  in  place,  rank,  or 
dignity;  most  advanced ;  first  in  time. 

Forenamed',  a.  Nominated  before;  mentioned  be¬ 
fore  in  the  same  writing  or  discourse. 

Fore'noon,n.  The  former  part  of  the  day,  from  the 
morning  to  meridian  or  noon. 

Foren'sic,  Foren'sical,  a.  [Lat .forensis,  from  forum, 
a  market-place,— where,  in  ancient  Rome,  the  courts  of 
justice  were  held.]  Belonging  to  the  forum,  where  pub¬ 
lic  courts  were  held ;  pertaining  to  courts  of  judicature; 
used  in  courts  of  legal  proceedings ;  judicial ;  argument¬ 
ative;  ns,  forensic  eloquenc e,  forensic  authority. 

Foren'sic,  n.  In  Harvard  University,  and  perhaps  in 
other  American  colleges,  a  written  argument  in  which 


the  student  must  maintain  either  the  affirmative  or  the 
negative  of  a  given  question. 

Foreordain',  v.  a.  To  preordain;  to  predestinate; 
to  predetermine. 

Foreordina'tion,  n.  Previous  appointment;  pre¬ 
determination;  predestination. 

Fore'part,  n.  The  part  first  in  time;  the  part  most 
advanced  in  place ;  the  beginning. 

Fore'plailC,  n.  (Carp.)  The  Plane. 

Foreprom'ised,  a.  Pre-engaged. 

Foreqnot'ed,  a.  Cited  before ;  quoted  in  a  foregoing 
part  of  the  work. 

Foreran',  imp.  of  Forerun,  q.  v. 

Forerun',  v.  a.  (imp.  foreran,/)/),  forerun.)  To  ad¬ 
vance  before ;  to  precede,  or  have  the  start  of. 

— To  come  before  as  an  earnest  of  something  to  follow ; 
to  introduce  as  a  harbinger. 

“  And  pity  still  foreruns  approaching  love."  —  Dryden. 

Forernn'ner,  n.  A  messenger  sent  before  to  give 
notice  of  the  approach  of  others;  a  harbinger;  a  pre¬ 
cursor;  a  prognostic;  a  sign  foreshadowing  something 
to  follow. 

“  Lose  of  eight  is  the  forerunner  of  death."  —  South. 

(Naut.)  A  piece  of  rag  terminating  the  stray  line  of 
the  log-line. 

Foresail,  (fore'sel.)  n.  (Naut.)  The  long  lower  square 
sail  on  the  foremast  of  a  ship  ;  —  the  fore-and-aft  sail  on 
the  foremast  of  a  schooner  :  —  the  triangular  sail  before 
the  mast  of  a  sloop  attached  to  the  stay  which  leads 
from  the  mast-head  to  the  foot  of  the  bowsprit. 

Foresee',  v.  a.  (imp.  foresaw,  foreseen.)  To  see 
or  know  an  event  before  it  happens;  to  have  prescience 
of;  to  foreknow. 

— ti.  n.  To  exercise  foresight. 

Foreshad  ow,  v.  a.  To  ty'pify  beforehand. 

Foresliad 'owing,  n.  Actof  shadowing  beforehand; 
anticipation. 

Fore'sliip,  n.  The  forward  part  of  a  ship. 

Foreshort'en,  v.  a.  (Paint.)  To  shorten,  in  draw¬ 
ing  and  painting,  the  parts  of  figures  that  stand  for¬ 
ward  ;  to  represent  figures  as  they  appear  to  the  eye 
when  viewed  obliquely. 

Foreshortening’,  n.  (Paint.  &  Persp.)  The  method 
of  drawing,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  rules  of  per¬ 
spective,  the  limbs  or  body  of  a  human  being,  or  the 
body  of  an  animal,  when  we  are  looking  directly  against 
either  of  them,  in  a  position  which  shows  their  breadth 
while  it  conceals  their  length,  either  entirely  or  par¬ 
tially.  Or,  in  other  words,  foreshortening  occurs  when 
the  latter  is  either  approaching  or  receding  from  us,  and 
when  the  former  is  extended,  either  toward  us  or  from 
us,  in  a  direction  varying  from  a  line  which  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  surface  of  the  eye  to  another  that  is  par¬ 
allel  with  it,  under  the  former  of  which  conditions  it 
would  be  seen  foreshortened  to  the  greatest  possible 
degree,  while  under  the  latter  it  would  be  viewed  in  its 
entire  length.  Great  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
treatment  of  light  and  shadow  in  foreshortening  the 
arm,  leg,  or  body  of  a  human  being,  or  the  carcass  and 
legs  of  an  animal,  that  the  effect  produced  may  convey 
a  correct  idea  of  the  intention  of  the  draughtsman,  and 
that,  although  the  object  is  shortened  in  drawing,  so 
that  the  front  6r  forepart  only  is  presented  to  the  view 
of  the  spectator,  it  may  be  clearly  seen  that  it  possesses 
length,  and,  its  in  the  case  of  an  extended  arm,  that  it 
is  projecting  from  the  trunk  to  an  extent  compatible 
with  the  position  in  which  it  is  placed.  Practice  in  fore¬ 
shortening  may  be  best  obtained  by  making  drawings 
from  plaster-casts  of  figures  and  animals  placed  in  dif¬ 
ferent  positions;  but  the  principle  may  be  readily  seen 
by  placing  a  wooden  cylinder  on  a  vertical  bar  and  turn- 
ingitround,  first  in  the  horizontal  plane  passing  through 
the  eye  of  the  observer,  and  then  above  and  below  that 
plane,  while  its  outline  assumes  all  forms  between  that 
of  a  circle  when  its  end  is  directly  opposite  the  eye,  and 
that  of  a  rectangular  parallelogram  when  the  eye  be¬ 
holds  its  entire  length.  In  all  positions  between  these 
extremes,  the  cylinder  will  present  examples  of  fore¬ 
shortening,  although  the  term  is  more  strictly  confined 
to  the  view  an  object  presents  when  its  length  is  in  a 
line  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  eye  of  the  ob¬ 
server,  or  varying  but  little  from  it. 

Foreshow',  t>.  a.  (imp.  foreshowed,  pp.  foreshown.) 
To  predict ;  to  prognosticate ;  to  foretell ;  to  represent 
beforehand. 

Fore'side,  n.  The  front  side ;  also,  a  specious  outside. 

Fore'sig’ht,  n.  Prescience;  foreknowledge;  prognos¬ 
tication. —  Provident  care  of  futurity;  foreknowledge 
accompanied  with  prudence ;  forethought. 

(Sure.)  Any  reading  of  the  levelling  staff  at  the  given 
station  except  the  back-sight.  —  The  bearing  taken  by 
a  compass  forward. 

Fovesig'ilify,  v.  a.  To  betoken  previously ;  to  fore¬ 
shadow  ;  to  typify. 

Fore'skln,  n.  (Anat.)  The  prepuce. 

Forespok'en,  a.  Previously  spoken. 

For'est,  n.  [Fr.  for  it ;  L.  Lnt.  fores  ta;  Ger.  forst.]  An 
extensive  surface  of  country  naturally  covered  with  trees 
and  undergrowth,  as  distinguished  from  a  plantation 
which  has  been  made  by  art.  Forests  are  interesting  in 
many  ways,  as  they  may  be  said  to  mark  the  track  of  civi¬ 
lization,  besides  being  of  the  utmost  utility  to  man,  both 
from  local  as  well  as  atmospherical  influences.  The  Cal¬ 
edonian  and  Hercynian  forests  are  the  first  we  read  of 
as  celebrated  in  history ;  the  former  being  the  retreat 
of  the  Piets  and  Scots  in  North  Britain,  the  latter  ex¬ 
tending  from  Switzerland  to  Transylvania.  In  the  time 
of  Caesar,  a  journey  through  this  forest  was  computed 
to  last  over  sixty  days,  or  more.  ForestB  were  greatly 
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venerated  by  the  Romans  and  other  ancient  peoples, 
temples  being  often  erected  and  sacrifices  ordained  in 
their  honor.  This  may  be  considered  one  of  the  greatest 
reasons  for  the  Druids’  living  in  them,  as  it  was  thought 
much  more  sacred  to  dwell  under  trees  than  en  plein  j 
champ — in  the  open  field.  Forests  supply  man  with  ] 
many  necessaries.  Timber  and  fuel,  medicinal  and  ( 
nourishing  plants,  all  trace  their  source  to  the  luxuriant 
forest,  which  also  affords  shelter  to  the  houseless,  and  j 
a  field  of  occupation  to  the  hunter  and  lumberman. 
European  forests  are  mostly  composed  of  oak,  elm,  I 
beech,  poplar,  ash,  alder,  plane,  willow,  lime,  and  birch, 
not  to  speak  of  the  numbers  of  wild  apple,  pear,  and 
other  fruit  trees ;  besides  pine,  fir,  and  cypress  in  pro¬ 
fusion,  with  many  species  of  brushwood  and  vines.  In 
Norway,  the.  forest-laud  extends  up  to  Drontheim,  which 
is  in  latitude  tbi°  north.  Switzerland  is  well  wooded, 
and  oaks  and  firs  are  found  at  a  level  over  4,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  France  has  some  fine  examples,  her 
variety  of  climate  being  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
many  species  of  trees,  some  of  which,  indeed,  belong  to 
a  much  warmer  climate ;  the  forests  of  the  Ardennes, 
Compeigne,  and  Fontainebleau  may  be  mentioned  as 
instances  of  the  expanses  she  has  covered  with  trees. 
In  Italy,  the  plains  of  Ravenna  afford  a  wide  scope  for 
the  luxuriance  of  forest-life,  and  the  pine  grows  there 
very  extensively ;  most  of  the  oak,  too,  used  in  the 
English  navy  for  shipbuilding  purposes,  comes  from 
Italy.  In  Germany,  the  Schwarzwald  (Black  Forest), 
Thuringer-Wald,  Spessart,  &c.,  are  of  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  and  distinguished  for  picturesqueuess.  There  the 
forests  are  cultivated  and  preserved  with  the  strictest 
care  by  the  governments  of  the  different  States.  Rus¬ 
sia,  however,  bears  away  the  palm  for  her  abundance 
of  forests,  and  some  of  the  finest  timber  in  the  world 
comes  from  her  ports  on  the  Baltic.  The  districts  of 
Tver  and  Novgorod  are  regularly  covered  with  wood, 
and  the  forest  of  Volkousky  is  considered  the  largest  in 
Europe.  Poland,  too,  resembles  Russia  in  this  matter, 
and  she  may  be  considered  the  second  best  well-wooded 
country.  But  for  the  king  of  forests,  the  reader  must 
look  to  our  continent,  where,  both  in  the  north  and 
south,  the  vegetation  appears  to  possess  no  limits.  In 
the  United  States,  nevertheless,  the  forests,  though  yet 
of  immense  extent,  are  rapidly  disappearing,  through 
the  immigration  into  the  country,  and  the  diffusion  of 
the  settlers ;  but  in  South  America,  the  whole  of  the 
valley  of  the  Amazon,  which  embraces  one-third  of  the 
entire  area  of  that  country,  is  one  vast  forest.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  give  an  account  of  the  various  species 
of  trees  which  are  there  to  be  found;  for  there  are 
apparently  a  vast  number,  and  the  size  of  the  individual 
trees  is  generally  stupendous.  England  also,  in  early 
times,  was  covered  with  forests,  which  subsequently,  as 
being  waste  land,  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  property 
of  the  crown  ;  and,  as  abounding  with  game  of  various 
kinds,  were  carefully  protected,  and  were  seized  for  the 
crown — as  for  example  what  became  the  “ New  Forest” 

• — all  persons  being  prohibited  from  hunting  in  them  but 
the  king  or  persons  authorized  by  him.  After  the 
time  of  the  Conquest  the  forests  came  to  be  guarded 
with  greater  strictness,  their  number  was  increased, 
and  their  bounds  enlarged,  and  trespassers  were  pun¬ 
ished  with  greater  severity.  Finally,  a  system  of  laws 
and  courts  for  their  administration  was  established,  by 
which  not  only  all  offences  touching  the  royal  forests 
were  tried,  but  all  persons  living  upon  these  properties 
governed.  The  Conqueror  is  said  to  have  possessed  08 
forests,  13  chases,  and  781  parks.  A  chase  is  a  smaller 
kind  of  forest,  not  subject  to  the  forest  laws,  and  which 
may  be  in  the  hands  of  a  subject;  whereas  a  forest  can 
only  be  held  by  the  crown.  A  park  differs  from  a  forest 
or  chase  in  being  of  smaller  extent  and  inclosed.  The 
Conqueror,  who  is  said  to  have  regarded  the  red  deer 
with  a  sort  of  parental  affection,  enacted  very  severe 
penalties  against  trespassers,  and  the  killing  of  a  stag  or 
boar  was  visited  with  loss  of  sight.  His  successors  were 
credited  with  still  greater  severity,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
killing  of  any  of  the  beasts  of  chase  within  a  forest  was 
punishable  as  murder.  Vast  tracts  of  country  were 
depopulated  in  order  to  create  new  forests,  or  to  extend 
the  limits  of  old  ones,  and  under  the  color  of  forest-law 
the  most  cruel  and  horrid  oppressions  were  exercised. 
At  length,  however,  many  of  these  hardships  were  re¬ 
moved  by  the  charta  de  foresta,  obtained  in  the  9th  year 
of  Henry  III.,  the  immunities  of  which,  says  Black- 
stone,  were  “as  warmly  contended  for,  and  extorted 
from  the  king  with  as  much  difficulty,  as  those  of  the 
Magna  Charta  itself.”  This  law,  still  unrepealed,  de¬ 
clares  that  “  no  man  from  henceforth  shall  lose  either 
life  or  member  for  killing  our  deer;  but  if  any  man  be 
taken  and  convicted  for  taking  of  our  venison,  he  shall 
make  a  grievous  fine  if  he  have  anything  whereof;  and 
if  he  have  nothing  to  lose,  he  shall  be  imprisoned  a 


year  and  a  day,  and  after  that  time,  if  he  cannot  find 
sufficient  sureties,  he  shall  abjure  the  realm.” — The 


Northamptonshire ;  Waltham,  in  Lincolnshire;  and 
Richmond,  in  Yorkshire.  During  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria,  several  of  the  royal  tracts  have  been  dis¬ 
afforested.  According  to  Humboldt,  the  direct  influ¬ 
ence  of  forests  on  climate  is  a  diminution  of  temper¬ 
ature,  which  is  effected  either  by  screening  the  soil  from 
the  heat  of  the  sun’s  rays,  by  the  evaporation  of  moist¬ 
ure  from  the  leaves,  or,  thirdly,  by  the  uneven  surface 
which  the  leaves  offer  to  the  cooling  process  of  radia¬ 
tion.  The  indirect  influence  of  forests  is  the  due  preser¬ 
vation  of  moisture  in  the  different  countries,  in  the 
supply  of  rivers,  and  in  other  ways.  As  concerning 


the  waterflow,  forests  become  of  prime  importance  as 
producers  of  a  cheap  source  of  water  power.  In  the 
future,  as  coal  becomes  harder  to  obtain,  this  importance 
will  be  even  more  marked  than  at  present. 

For'cst,  a.  Relating  to  a  forest ;  sylvan;  rustic. 

— v.  a.  To  cover  with  trees  or  wood. 

For'est,  in  Delaware,  a  post-office  of  New  Castle  co. 

I'or'cst,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Genesee  co. 

For'est,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Rice  co. 

For'est,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Scott  co. 

For'est,  in  Neic  York,  a  post-office  of  Clinton  co. 

For'est,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Hardin  co.,  about  36 
m.  N.  by  E.  of  Bellefontaine. 

For'est,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  N.N.W.  co. ;  area,  about  410 
sq.  m.  liivers,  Clarion  or  Toby’s  river,  and  Tionesta 
creek.  Surface,  broken;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Tionesta. 
Pop.  (1890)  8,482. 

For'est,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Fond  du  Lac  co. 

— A  town  of  of  Richland  co.,  about  15  m.  N.W.  of  Richland 
Centre. 

— A  township  of  Vernon  co. 

Fore'staflf,  «.  ( Naut. )  An  instrument  formerly  used 
for  taking  the  altitude  of  heavenly  bodies. 

For'estage,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  forestagium.]  (Eng. 
Law.)  A  duty  formerly  paid  to  the  king’s  foresters. 
Also,  a  service  paid  by  foresters  to  the  king  of  England. 

For'estal,  a.  Pertaining  to  forests. 

Forestall',  v.  a.  [Fore,  and  Stall,  q.  r.]  To  intercept 
and  buy  up  corn  and  provisions,  before  they  arrive  at 
the  market  stalls,  with  intent  to  sell  them  at  higher 
prices. — Hence,  by  extension,  to  take  beforehand ;  to 
anticipate ;  to  hinder  by  prevention  or  preoccupation. 

Forestall'er.  n.  One  who  forestalls. 

Fore'-stay,  n.  (Naut.)  The  rope  supporting  the  fore¬ 
mast  of  a  ship. 

For'estburjr.  in  New  York,  a  post-town  of  Sullivan  co. 

For'est  Cantons,  a  distinctive  appellation  given  to 
the  Swiss  cantons  of  Luzerne,  Schwytz,  Unterwalden, 
and  Uri,  in  the  center  of  which  is  the  Lake  of  Luzerne. 
See  Switzerland. 

For'est,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Sierra  county, 
on  Oregon  creek,  about  32  m.  N.E.  of  Nevada  City. 

For'est  City,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Mason  co., 
about  30  m.  S.S.W.  of  Peoria. 

For'est  City,  in  Iowa,  a  flourishing  township  of 
Howard  co. 

— A  post-town,  cap.  of  Winnebago  co.,  on  M.  &  St.  L.  and 
B.,  C.  R.  &  N.  R.  Rs.,  28  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  Mason  City. 
Trade  center  of  a  rich  farming  region.  Pop.  (1897) 
about  1,200. 

For'est  City,  in  Maine,  a  post-town  of  Washington  co. 

For'est  City,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-office  of  Meeker  co., 
on  Crow  river,  about  70  m.  W.N.W.  of  St.  Paul. 

For'est  City,  in  Missouri,  a  post-town  of  Holt  co.,  on 
the  Missouri  river,  about  68  m.  above  St.  Joseph. 

For'est  City,  in  North  Carolina,  a  P.  0.  of  Washing¬ 
ton  co. 

For'est  City,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Tompkins  co., 
about  150  m.  W.  of  Albany. 

For'est  City,  in  South  Dakota,  a  post-office  of  Potter  co. 

For'est  Cottaa’e,  in  Kentucky,  a  P.  O.  of  Clinton  co. 

For'est  Creek,  in  South  Carolina,  enters  the  Tiger 
river,  from  Union  co. 

For'estdale,  ill  Massachusetts,  a  P.  0.  of  Barnstable  co. 

For'ested,  a.  Covered  with  trees  or  forests ;  wooded. 

For7 ester, n.  An  officer  appointed  to  watch  over  a  for¬ 
est,  and  preserve  the  game. — An  inhabitant  of  a  forest. 

For' ester,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Sanilac  co., 
about  85  m.  N.N.E.  of  Detroit. 

For'est  Cirove,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Glou¬ 
cester  co.,  about  29  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Canulen. 

For'est  drove,  in  Oregon,  a  post-village  of  Washing¬ 
ton  co.,  about  6  m.  W.  of  Hillsboro. 

For'est  Hill,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Placer  co., 
about  22  m.  N.E.  of  Auburn. 

For'est  Ilill,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Decatur  co. 

For'est  Hill,  in  Maryland,  a  post-office  of  Harford  co. 

For'est  Hill,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Gratiot  co. 

For'est  Hill,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  O.  of  Union  co. 

For'est  Hill,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Brunswick 
co.,  18  m.  W.  of  Jarrett’s  Station. 

For'est  Hill,  in  West  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Summers  co. 

For'est  Home,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Ama¬ 
dor  co.,  about  18  m.  N.W.  of  Jackson. 

For'est  Home,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Poweshiek 
co.,  about  6  m.  S.W.  of  Montezuma. 

For'est  Home,  in  Missouri,  a  P.  0.  of  Lawrence  co. 

For'est  Home,  in  New  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Tompkins  co. 

For'est  House,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Pot¬ 
ter  co. 

For'est  House,  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  of  Waukesha 
co.,  about  5  m.  N.N.E.  of  Waukesha. 

For'est  Iron  Works,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of 
Union  co. 

For'est  Lake,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of 
Susquehanna  co. 

For'estlawn,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Monroe  co. 

For'est  Mills,  in  Minnesota,  a  P.  O.  of  Goodhue  co. 

For'est  Mound,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  \\ abasha 
co.,  about  16  m.  N.E.  of  Rochester 

For'eston.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Ogle  co.,  about  12  m.  S.  of  the  city  of  Freeport.  Also 
spelled  Forreston. 

For'eston,  in  Iowa,  a  post-town  of  Howard  co.,  on  the 
Upper  Iowa  river,  about  30  m.  W.N.W.  of  Decorah. 

For'est  Fort,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  of  Oneida  co. 

For'est  ry,  n.  The  art  of  cultivating  or  forming  forests. 

For'est-tree.  n.  A  tree  of  the  forest,  as  opposed  to 
fruit-trees  or  those  under  cultivation. 

For'est  ville,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  Hartford 
co.,  about  15  m.  W.S.W.  of  Hartford. 


For'estville,  in  Illinois.  See  Forest  Station. 

— A  village  of  Stephenson  co. 

For'estville,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Madison  co., 
about  20  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Anderson. 

For'estville,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Delaware  co. 

For'estville,  in  Maryland, a  P.  0.  of  Prince  George  co. 

For'estville,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Genesee  co., 
abt.  16  m.  N.E.  of  Flint. 

— A  post-village  of  Sanilac  co.,  on  Lake  Huron,  abt.  32  m. 
N.  of  Lexington. 

Forestville,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of  Fillmore 
co.,  abt,  7  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Preston. 

Forestville,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Wake  co., 
abt.  15  m.  Vi.  of  Raleigh. 

Forestville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Chautau¬ 
qua  co.,  about  8  m.  S.E.  of  Dunkirk. 

Forestville,  in  South  Carolina,  a  P.  0.  of  Florence  co 

Forestville,  in  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Shenandoah  co. 

Forestville,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Door 
co.,  abt.  2  m.  W.  of  Lake  Michigan. 

Fore'taste,  n.  Previous  enjoyment  or  experience ; 
antepast. 

— v.  a.  To  have  previous  enjoyment  or  experience,  as  of 
something;  to  anticipate.  —  To  taste  before  another. 

Foretell',  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  foretold.)  To  tell  before 
an  event  happens  ;  to  foretoken  ;  to  foreshow;  to  predict. 

— v.n.  To  utter  prediction  or  prophecy. 

Foretell'er,  n.  One  who  predicts  or  prophesies;  a 
foreshower. 

Foretell'ing',  n.  A  declaration  of  something  future. 

Foretliin k',  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  forethought.)  To 
think  beforehand ;  to  anticipate ;  to  contrive  ante¬ 
cedently. 

— v.n.  To  contrive  beforehand. 

Forethought,  (fore-thawt',)  a.  Predetermined;  de¬ 
liberate  ;  prepense. 

Fore'thmight, n.  Anticipation;  premeditation;  fore¬ 
sight  ;  provident  care. 

Foret lioujfht'fu  1,  a.  Having  forethought. 

Foreto'keu,  v.  a.  To  presignify ;  to  foreshow  ;  to  prog¬ 
nosticate. 

Fore'token,  n.  A  previous  sign  ;  a  prognostic. 

Fore'tooth,  n.;  pi.  Foreteeth.  (Anat.)  One  of  the 
teeth  in  the  front  part  of  the  mouth  ;  an  incisor. 

Fore'top,  n.  The  top  part  in  front,  as  of  a  head-dress. 
—  The  hair  on  the  forepart  of  the  head. 

(Naut.)  A  frame  or  platform  about  the  top  of  the 
foremast. 

Foretop'man,  n.  (Naut.)  A  seaman  whose  duties 
relate  to  the  foretop  of  a  ship. 

Forev'er,  adv.  To  eternity;  through  endless  ages; 
constantly ;  continually ;  unchangeably  ;  always  ;  cease¬ 
lessly;  endlessly;  everlastingly;  eternally. 

Forewarn',  v.  a.  To  admonish  beforehand  ;  to  inform 
previously ;  to  give  previous  notice  to ;  to  caution  be¬ 
forehand. 

For'ey,  Elie  Frederic,  Marshal  of  France,  b.  in  Paris, 
1804,  was  admitted  to  the  Military  School  of  St.  Cyrin 
1822.  He  took  part  in  the  first  expedition  to  Algiers, 
and  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Medeah,  in 
the  retreat  which  followed  the  first  siege  of  Constan¬ 
tine,  and  at  the  Iron  Gates.  Having  been  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  battalion  of  chasseurs-d-pied  in  1840,  he  went 
through  four  other  African  campaigns, -and  returned  to 
France  with  the  rank  of  colonel  in  1844,  became  a  gen¬ 
eral  in  1848,  took  an  active  part  in  the  coup  d'etat  of 
Dec.  1851,  and  was  made  a  general  of  division  and  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1852.  At  the  break¬ 
ing  out  of  the  war  with  Russia,  he  was  placed  on  the  re¬ 
serve  division  of  the  Army  of  the  East,  and  for  a  time 
held  the  command  of  the  siege  force  before  Sebastopol. 
In  1857  he  was  nominated  to  the  first  division  of  the 
army  of  Paris.  He  commanded  this  division  during  the 
Italian  war  in  1860,  gained  at  Montebello  the  first  bat¬ 
tle  of  the  campaign,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Ma¬ 
genta  and  Solferino,  being  wounded  at  the  latter.  When 
the  expedition  to  Mexico  was  decided  upon  in  1861,  F. 
received  the  command  of  the  French  troops.  After 
overcoming  many  obstacles,  and  fighting  several  san¬ 
guinary  engagements,  he  attacked  and  stormed  the 
strong  post  of  Puebla,  thereby  throwing  open  the  road 
to  the  city  of  Mexico.  For  this  service  he  was  made 
Marshal  of  France,  when  he  resigned  his  command  t* 
Gen.  Bazaine,  and  returned  home,  receiving  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  2d  corps  d’armee,  1863.  He  received  the 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1859,  and  was 
called  to  the  senate  in  that  year.  D.  1872. 

For  far,  a  town  of  Scotland,  cap.  of  Forfarshire,  is  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  Vale  of  Strathmore,  14  m.  N.  of  Dundee. 
Mamif.  Linens,  osnaburgs  and  Highland  brogues.  Pop. 
(1891)  12,844. 

For'farskire,  or  Angus,  a  maritime  county  of  Scot¬ 
land,  on  the  E.  coast  of  that  kingdom,  having  E.  the 
German  Ocean,  S.  the  Frith  of  Tay  and  co  Perth,  W. 
the  latter,  N.  co.  Aberdeen,  and  N.E.  the  co.  of  Kincar¬ 
dine.  It  is  of  an  irregular  shape,  and  comprises  an  area 
of  889  sq.  m.,  or  568,750  acres.  Desc.  This  co.  is  naturally 
divided  into  4  dists.,  whereof  the  first,  and  most  exten¬ 
sive,  called  the  Brats  of  Angus,  comprises  all  the  S. 
slope  of  the  Grampian  Hills,  from  the  summit  oi  the 
ridge  till  it  loses  itself  in  the  valley  of  Strathmore.  The 
mountains  in  this  division  occasionally  present  bold, 
terrific  precipices.  The  second  division  consists  of  that 
portion  of  the  valley  of  Strathmore  between  the  foot  of 
the  Grampians  and  the  Sidlaw  Hills  (Howe  of  Angus), 
and  is  generally  a  finely  diversified,  well  cultivated 
country.  The  third  division  consists  of  a  portion  of  the 
Sidlaws,  parallel  to  the  Grampians,  and  attaining  a 
height  of  from  1,200  to  1,400  ft.  Some  are  detached,  and 
covered  with  heath;  others  are  well  cultivated.  The 
fourth  and  last  division  comprises  the  rich,  low-lying. 
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level  lands  between  the  Sidlaw  Hills  and  the  sea,  and  ] 
the  Frith  of  Tay.  Rivers.  The  N.  Esk,  S.  Esk,  Isla,  Ac.' 
Min.  Limestone,  porphyry,  jasper,  and  cairngorms. 
Prod.  Cereals.  Manuf.  Linens,  canvas,  leather,  rope, 
Ac.  Ship-building  is  extensively  carried  on.  Chief 
towns.  Dundee,  Montrose,  Arbroath,  and  Forfar  (the 
cap).  Pop.  (1897)  278,800. 

Forfeit,  ( for'fit ,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  forfaire,  pp.  forfait;  L. 
Lat.  forisfacer,  from  foris,  outside,  and  facere,  to  make.] 
To  do  amiss.  —  To  lose,  or  render  confiscable,  by  some 
fault,  offence,  or  crime ;  to  lose  the  right,  as  to  some  spe¬ 
cies  of  property,  or  that  which  belongs  to  one ;  to  alien¬ 
ate,  as  the  right  to  possess,  by  some  neglect  or  crime. 

— n.  That  which  is  forfeited  or  lost,  or  the  right  to  which 
is  alienated  by  a  crime,  offence,  neglect  of  duty,  or  breach 
of  contract;  hence,  a  fine;  a  mulct ;  a  penalty. 

— pi.  A  game,  in  which  something  deposited  is  redeemed 
only  by  performing  some  sportive  task  or  paying  a  tri¬ 
fling  fine. 

For'feitaMe,  a.  Subject  to  forfeiture. 

Forfeited.^).  a.  Lost  or  alienated  by  an  offence,  crime, 
or  breach  of  condition. 

Forfeit  tire,  n.  [Fr.  forfaiture,  from  L.  Lat.  forfa- 
tura.']  (Eng.  Law.)  A  punishment  annexed  to  some 
illegal  act  or  negligence  in  the  owner  of  real  property, 
whereby  he  loses  all  his  interest  therein,  and  it  goes  to 
the  party  injured  as  a  recompense  for  the  wrong  which 
either  he  alone  or  the  public  with  him  has  sustained. 
Forfeitures  are  either  civil  or  criminal.  Civil  forfeiture 
takes  place  when  some  alienation  is  made  contrary  to 
law,  as  in  mortmain;  or  when  a  particular  tenant 
alienes  for  a  larger  estate  than  he  himself  has,  as  when 
a  tenant  for  life  makes  a  conveyance  in  fee.  Forfeiture 
for  criminal  causes  takes  place  in  treason  or  felony,  and 
for  one  or  two  other  offences. 

( Amer .  Law.)  F.  by  alienation  are  almost  unknown 
in  this  country,  and  the  most  just  principle  prevails 
that  the  conveyance  by  the  tenant  operates  only  on  the 
interest  which  he  possessed,  and  does  not  affect  the  re¬ 
mainder-man  or  reversioner.  Under  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  U.  States,  F.  for  crimes  is  nearly  abol¬ 
ished  ;  and  when  it  occurs,  the  State  recovers  only  the 
title  which  the  owner  had.  —  An  estate  may  be  forfeited 
by  a  breach  or  non-performance  of  a  condition  annexed 
to  the  estate,  either  expressed  in  the  deed  at  its  original 
creation,  or  implied  by  law,  from  a  principle  of  natural 
reason. 

Forficula'rite,  n.  pi.  ( Zool .)  The  Earwig,  a  family 
of  insects  belonging  to  the  sub-order  Orthoptera.  The 
Common  Earwig,  Forficula  auricularia  (Fig.  1045),  which 
may  be  given  as  type  of  the  family,  is  about  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  has  a  some¬ 
what  flattened  body  ;  the  wings  being  folded 
under  very  short  and  truncated  elytra  or 
wing-cases,  and  the  extremity  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  armed  with  a  horny  forceps.  When 

)  alarmed,  the  insect  elevates  the  abdomen, 
and  opens  these  forceps,  in  order  to  defend 
itself  against  the  attack  of  enemies.  Though 
not  produced  quite  perfect  from  the  egg, 
the  Earwig  requires  but  a  very  small  change 
before  it  arrives  at  that  state  which  fits  it 
for  flight  and  generation.  Its  natural  func¬ 
tions  are  never  suspended ;  from  the  instant 
it  leaves  the  egg,  it  continues  to  eat,  move, 
leap,  and  pursue  its  prey ;  and  a  skin,  which 
inclosed  a  part  of  its  body  and  limbs,  bursts 
behind,  and  gives  full  play  to  a  set  of  wings  Fig.  1045. 
with  which  it  flies  in  pursuit  of  its  mate,  earwig. 
They  prefer  cool  and  damp  places,  collect 
under  stones  and  the  bark  of  trees,  creep  into  crevices, 
fly  at  night,  and  devour  fruit.  It  has  been  said  that  they 
crawl  into  the  ear. 

Forgave',  imp.  of  Forgive,  q.  v. 

Forge,  (fbrj,)n.  [Fr.  forge :  Sp.fragua ;  Lat  .fabrica, 
the  workshops  of  a  faber  or  mechanic.]  (Metal.)  The 
apparatus  or  works  for  heating  bars  of  iron  and  steel 
and  working  them  under  the  hammer.  Works  in  which 
cast-iron  from  the  blast  furnaces  is  converted  into  mal¬ 
leable  iron  by  puddling  ( q .  v.)  and  subsequent  hammer¬ 
ing,  and  also  where  the  native  ores  of  iron  are  reduced 
without  fusion  to  the  metallic  state,  are  also  called 
forges.  Forges  are  required  of  various  dimensions, 
and  are  often  adapted  to  special  uses.  The  common 
blacksmith’s  F.  is  a  good  representative  of  the  smaller 
forges.  It  consists  of  a  hearth  in  the  platform  from 
2  to  'P/2  feet  high,  on  which  a  fire  of  fine  coal  is  kin¬ 
dled.  A  hood  of  sheet-iron  above  the  fire  prevents 
the  escape  of  smoke  and  gases  into  the  room.  A  pair 
of  large  bellows,  or  a  blowing-apparatus,  worked  by 
a  lever  or  treadle  which  the  smith  can  operate  while 
tending  his  fire,  opens  by  means  of  an  iron  nozzle 
through  the  back  wall  of  the  F.  into  the  fire.  A  trough 
filled  with  cold  water  stands  at  the  end  of  the  hearth  in 
which  the  tongs  and  heated  iron  may  be  cooled,  and 
which  serves  also  for  tempering  articles  of  steel.  Near 
the  hearth  stands  the  anvil  on  which  the  heated  iron  is 
hammered.  These,  with  the  necessary  hammers,  rasps, 
punches,  drills,  vices,  Ac.,  constitute  the  outfit  of  the 
forge.  The  fuel  may  be  charcoal,  bituminous  coal,  | 
coke,  or  anthracite,  it  should  be  free  from  sulphur,  as 
this  has  an  injurious  effect  on  the  iron;  for  this  reason! 
hard-wood  charcoal  is  an  excellent  material,  though 
bituminous  coal  is  very  generally  used.  Portable  forges, 
constructed  of  iron  and  containing  within  small  space 
the  bellows  and  water-trough,  are  used  in  many  work¬ 
shops  ;  and  from  the  facility  with  which  they  can  be  re¬ 
moved  from  one  place  to  another,  are  well  adapted  for 
use  in  the  army  and  on  lines  of  public  works.  For  forg-j 
«ng  heavy  articles,  as  anchors,  wrought-iron  shafts  for 
ocean-steamers,  Ac.,  powerful  machinery  is  required,) 


adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done.  —  Mor¬ 
rison’s  steam-hammer  (Fig.  1046),  lately  introduced  into 


this  country7,  and  with  which  a  bar  of  iron  can  be  forged 
of  any  size  or  thickness,  is  one  solid  wrought-iron  ham¬ 
mer  bar,  piston-head  and  head  for  hammer  face  forged 
solid,  with  the  bar  passing  through  both  ends  of  the 
cylinder,  prevented  from  turning  by  the  upper  cylinder 
head.  No  guides  below  the  cylinder.  Slide-valve  bal¬ 
anced.  Double-acting  hammers  of  all  sizes,  taking  steam 
above  and  below  the  piston,  with  self-acting  valve  gear 
and  hand  movement;  can  be  changed  at  will  while  in 
operation,  thus  affording  complete  control  over  its  move¬ 
ments.  Hammers  of  2000  lbs.  and  under  have  one  up¬ 
right  only;  those  over  this  size,  two.  In  puddling  iron, 
when  the  mass  of  cast-iron  has  been  sufficiently  purified 
in  the  furnace  by  burning  out  its  carbon  and  other  im¬ 
purities,  it  is  placed  under  the  heavy  forge-hammer  TJFig. 
1046),  which  squeezes  out  the  liquid  slag  and  forces  the 
softened  particles  of  iron  to  cohere  into  a  continuous 
oblong  mass  or  bloom.  When  iron  is  extracted  from  rich 
ores  without  first  being  converted  into  cast-iron,  the 
forge-hammer  is  used  to  force  the  spongy  mass  of  reduced 
ore  into  a  compact  bar  of  malleable  iron.  —  See  Iron. 

— v.  a.  To  make  out  of  stone,  wood,  or  metal ;  to  frame, 
construct,  or  fabricate.  —  To  form  by  heating  and  ham¬ 
mering:  to  beat  into  any  particular  shape,  as  a  metal. — 
To  make  by  any  means.  —  To  make  falsely;  to  counter¬ 
feit  ;  to  feign,  as  a  signature.  —  To  make  in  the  likeness 
of  something  else. 

— v.n.  To  commit  forgery ;  to  counterfeit. 

(Naut.)  To  move  heavily  and  slowly,  as  a  ship  after 
the  sails  are  furled;  to  work  one’s  way,  as  one  ship  in 
outsailing  another ;  —  used  especially  in  the  phrase  to 
forge  ahead. 

Forg'er,  n.  One  who  forges ;  one  who  makes  or  forms. 

— One  who  counterfeits;  a  falsifier. 

Forg'ery,  n.  Act  of  forging;  act  of  falsifying;  the 
crime  of  counterfeiting ;  that  which  is  forged  or  coun¬ 
terfeited. 

(Law.)  The  fraudulent  making  or  alteration  of  any 
record,  deed,  writing,  instrument,  register,  stamp,  Ac., 
to  the  prejudice  of  another  man’s  right.  Most,  and  per¬ 
haps  all,  of  the  States  in  the  Union  have  passed  laws 
making  certain  acts  to  be  F.,  and  the  national  legisla¬ 
ture  has  also  enacted  several  on  this  subject;  but  these 
statutes  do  not  take  away  the  character  of  the  offence 
as  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law,  but  only  provide  ad¬ 
ditional  punishment  in  the  cases  particularly  enumer¬ 
ated  in  the  statutes. 

Forget',  v.  a.  [A.S.  for  git. an.  forgytan  — for,  and  getan. 
See  Get.]  To  lose  the  remembrance  of ;  to  let  go  from 
the  memory;  not  to  remember  ;  to  slight;  to  neglect. 

Forg'et'ful,  a.  Apt  to  forget ;  easily  losing  the  remem¬ 
brance  of;  unmindful;  negligent;  heedless;  careless; 
neglectful;  inattentive;  causing  to  forget ;  oblivious. 

Forget  fully,  adv.  In  a  forgetful  manner. 

Forget'fulness,  n.  Quality  of  being  apt  to  forget,  or 
let  anything  slip  from  the  mind ;  loss  of  remembrance 
or  recollection ;  a  ceasing  to  remember ;  obliviousness  ; 
neglect;  negligence;  careless  omission;  inattention; 
heedlessness. 

Forg'etive,  a.  That  may  forge,  (r.)  —  Shaks. 

Forget-me-not,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Mtosotis. 

Forget'ter,  n.  One  who  forgets. 

Forget'ting.  n.  Forgetfulness. 

Forget'tingly,  adv.  Forgetfully;  without  attention. 

Forge  Vil  lage,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Middlesex  co.,  about  30  m.  N.W.  of  Boston. 

Forg'ing,  n.  Act  of  beating  into  shape.  —  The  act  of 
counterfeiting. 

Forgiv'able,  a.  That  may  be  forgiven  or  pardoned,  (r.) 

Forgive',  v.  a.  [ For  and  give. ;  A.S.  forgifan.]  To  give 
away  or  up;  to  relinquish;  to  release;  to  remit,  as  a 
debt,  fine,  or  penalty;  to  remit;  to  pardon,  as  an 


offence  or  debt ;  to  overlook,  as  an  offence,  and  treat 
the  offender  as  not  guilty. 

Forgive'ness,  n.  Act  of  forgiving;  the  pardon  of  an 
offender;  the  pardon  or  remission  of  an  offence  or 
crime;  disposition  to  pardon;  willingness  to  forgive; 
remission  of  a  debt,  fine,  or  penalty. 

Forgiv'ing,  a.  Disposed  to  forgive ;  inclined  to  over¬ 
look  offences  ;  mild;  merciful;  compassionate. 

Forgiv'ing'iiess,  n.  A  disposition  to  forgive. 

Forgot',  Forgot'ten,  imp.  and  pp.  of  Forget,  q.  v. 

Fo'rio,  a  town  of  Italy,  picturesquely  situated  on  the 
W.  coast  of  the  Island  of  Ischia,  and  at  the  N.  side  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Naples;  pop.  7.000. 

Forisfainili&'tion,  n.  [Lat.  foris,  without,  familia, 
family.]  (Eng.  Law.)  The  separation  of  a  child  from 
the  family  of  his  father.  A  child  is  said  to  be  forisfa¬ 
miliated,  either  when  he  marries  or  when  he  receives 
from  his  father  a  separate  stock,  the  profits  of  which  are 
enjoyed  by  himself,  though  he  may  still  reside  with  his 
father,  or  when  he  goes  to  live  in  another  family  with 
the  consent  of  his  father.  The  same  result  is  also 
brought  about  when  a  child  renounces  his  legitim,  i.  e., 
his  legal  share  of  the  father’s  free  movable  property  due 
to  him  on  the  death  of  the  latter. 

Fork,  n.  [A.S.  fore;  L.  Ger.  forke;  Du.  vork ;  Dan. 
fork,  a.  pitchfork;  Lat .  furca,  a  two-pronged  fork,  a 
stake ;  probably  from  fero  ;  Sans,  bhri,  to  bear,  to  carry.] 
An  instrument  for  lifting  and  carrying  various  sub¬ 
stances  ;  an  instrument  divided  at  the  end  into  two  or 
more  points  or  prongs,  and  used  for  lifting  or  pitching 
anything. —  Something  resembling  a  fork ;  a  point;  a 
branch  or  division. 

(Hist.)  The  instrument  used  at  table  is  only  about 
three  centuries  old.  The  Greeks,  Romans,  and  other 
ancient  nations  knew  nothing  of  P.  They  had  large 
F.  for  hay,  and  also  iron  F.  for  taking  meat  out  of  pots, 
but  no  instruments  of  the  nature  of  table- F.  In  ancient 
times,  as  is  the  practice  still  in  the  East,  meat  was  com¬ 
monly  prepared  as  stews;  or  if  roasted,  it  was  cut  into 
small  pieces  by  a  carver,  so  as  to  be  easily  taken  in 
mouthfuls  by  the  guests,  who  used  their  fingers  and  a 
knife  for  the  purpose.  It  certainly  is  a  strange  fact, 
that  the  use  of  any  species  of  F.  at  table  was  quite  un¬ 
known  till  the  15th  century,  and  they  were  then  known 
only  in  Italy,  which  has  the  merit  of  this  invention. 
None  of  the  sovereigns  of  England  had  F.  till  after  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.;  all,  high  and  low,  used  their  fin¬ 
gers.  It  was  accordingly  a  part  of  the  etiquette  of  the 
table  to  employ  the  fingers  so  delicately  as  not  to  dirty 
the  hand  to  any  serious  degree  ;  but  as  even  by  the  best 
management  the  fingers  were  more  or  less  soiled,  it  was 
the  custom  to  wash  the  hands  immediately  on  the  dishes 
being  removed  from  the  table, —  a  custom  still  practised 
in  some  Oriental  countries.  Hence,  in  the  royal  house¬ 
hold  there  was  an  officer  called  the  Ewerer  or  Lwry,  who, 
with  a  set  of  subordinates,  attended  at  meals  with  basins, 
water,  and  towels.  The  first  royal  personage  in  England 
who  is  known  to  have  had  a  F.  was  Queen  Elizabeth ; 
but  although  several  were  presented  to  her,  it  remains 
doubtful  whether  she  used  them  on  ordinary  occasions. 

(Mach.)  A  short  piece  of  steel  which  fits  into  one  of 
the  sockets  or  chucks  of  a  lathe,  used  by  wood-turners 
for  carrying  round  the  piece  to  be  turned ;  it  is  flattened 
at  the  end  like  a  chisel,  but  has  a  projecting  centre- 
point,  to  prevent  the  wood  from  moving  laterally. 

— pi.  The  point  where  two  roads  meet,  or  where  two  rivers 
meet  and  unite. 

— v.  n.  To  shoot  into  blades,  as  corn ;  to  divide  into  two. 

— v.  a.  To  raise  or  pitch  with  a  fork,  as  hay,  Ac. 

Fork'-cliuek,  n.  See  Fork. 

Forked,  (forkt,)  a.  Opening  into  two  or  more  parts, 
points,  or  shoots;  as,  fori ed  lightning. 

Forked  Deer  River,  in  W.  Tennessee,  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  N.  and  S.  Forks  in  Dyer  co.,  and 
flowing  S.W.,  enters  the  Mississippi  from  Lauderdale  co. 

Forked  Head,  a  promontory  of  N.  America,  on  the 
S.E.  coast  of  Cape  Breton,  between  F’ourchon  Harbor 
and  Portland  Cove. 

Fork'edly,  adv.  In  a  forked  form. 

Fork'edness,  n.  Quality  of  being  forked ;  furcation. 

Forked  River,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Ocean 
co.,  on  a  stream  of  the  same  name. 

Fork'head,  n.  The  head  or  point  of  an  arrow. 

Fork'iness,  n.  State  of  being  forky  or  forked. 

Fork'less,  a.  That  has  no  fork. 

Fork'land,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Greene  co., 
at  the  continence  of  the  Black  Warrior  and  Tombigbee 
rivers,  about  18  miles  S.  of  Eutaw. 

Forks,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Columbia  co. 

— A  township  of  Northampton  co. 

— A  township  of  Sullivan  co. 

Forks  of  Salmon,  in  California,  a  post-village,  cap. 
of  Siskiou  co.,  42  miles  S.W.  of  Yreka. 

Forks'ion.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Wyoming  co.,  about  100  m.  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Forks'ville.  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Lake  co.,  about 
50  miles  N.N.W.  of  Chicago. 

Forks'ville,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-village  of  Ouachita 
parish,  about  15  miles  W.  of  Monroe. 

Forks'ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Sul¬ 
livan  co. 

Forks'ville,  in  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Mecklenburg  co. 

Fork'town,  in  Maryland,  a  village  of  Somerset  co., 
about  90  miles  S.S.E.  ot  Annapolis. 

Fork  I’nion,  in  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Fluvanna  co. 

Fork'y,  a.  Forked;  opening  into  two  or  more  parts, 
shoots,  or  points. 

For'lara,  «.  [It.]  A  slow  kind  of  jig. 

For'li  (anc.  Forum  Livii),  a  walled  city  of  central  Italy, 
cap.  of  province  of  same  name,  in  a  fertile  plain  be¬ 
tween  the  Moutoue  and  Ronco,  on  the  Emilian  Way,  38 
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m.  S.E.  o'  Bologna,  and  15  S.W.  of  Ravenna.  Manuf. 
Silk  ribbons  and  twist,  oil-clotli,  woollens,  wax,  nitre, 
and  sulphur.  In  1797  F.  was  taken  by  the  French,  who 
made  it  the  cap.  of  the  dep.  Rubicon.  In  1 8<j0  it  was 
annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Pop.  40,222. 

Forlinipo'poli,  (anc. Forum  Popilii.)  a  town  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Italy,  prov.  Forli,  5  m.  S.E.  of  the  city  ol  Forli; 
pop.  5,244. 

Forlorn',  a.  f  A.S.  forlorm,  from  forlenran — for,  and 
leoran,  to  pass,  to  go  away,  to  depart.  See  Lorn.]  De¬ 
serted  ;  stripped  or  deprived;  left  without  resource; 
destitute:  abandoned;  forsaken;  solitary;  friendless; 
wretched  ;  miserable. 

Forlorn-hope.  [A.S.  forloren,  left  without  resource, 
Itopa,  hope.]  (Mil.)  A  body  of  men  selected  to  attempt 
a  breach,  or  to  lead  In  scaling  the  walls  of  a  fortress. 
The  name  (which  in  the  French  enfant »  perdus  is  even 
more  expressive)  is  given  on  account  of  the  extreme 
danger  to  which  the  leaders  of  a  storming-party  are  ne¬ 
cessarily  exposed.  As,  however,  the  honor  of  success  is 
proportionate  to  the  peril  of  the  undertaking,  there  is 
ordinarily  no  lack  of  volunteers  for  this  arduous  service. 
The  forlorn-hope  is  called  by  the  Germans  Die  verlornen 
Posten. 

Form,  n.  [Fr  .forme;  Lat  .forma;  Gr.  morphe;  0.  Ger. 
frumjan,  to  make;  probably  allied  to  Ileb.  bar  a.  to  cut, 
to  carve,  to  form,  to  produce  ]  The  manner  and  mould 
in  which  anything  is  presented  to  our  ideas  of  concep¬ 
tion;  mould;  contour;  external  appearance  of  a  body; 
the  conformation  or  make;  manner  of  arranging  partic¬ 
ulars;  disposition  of  particular  things;  model;  draught; 
pattern.  —  Beauty;  elegance;  splendor;  dignity. — Regu¬ 
larity  ;  method ;  order. 

( Phys.  and  Fine.  A  rts.)  The  shape  and  external  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  body;  the  figure  of  the  same  as  defined  by  an¬ 
gles  or  lines,  or  that  manner  of  presenting  itself  to  the 
eye  peculiar  to  different  bodies;  as,  the  form  of  a  circle, 
the  form  of  a  stpiare,  the  form  of  the  human  body. 

(Law.)  A  rule  to  be  observed  in  legal  proceedings. 

— A  prescribed  or  settled  mode  ;  a  stated  method ;  estab¬ 
lished  practice  ;  system;  as,  forms  of  rhetoric,  forms  of 
government,  logical  form,  forms  of  prayer,  Ac. 

— Empty  show;  semblance;  ceremony;  formality;  as,  a 
mere  matter  of  form.  —  Likeness;  image;  manner. 

“  By  form  of  laws  condemned  to  die.” — Dryden. 

'*  She  was  a  form  of  life  and  light, 

That,  seen,  became  a  part  of  sight.” — Byron. 

(Print.)  An  assemblage  of  types,  composed  and  ar¬ 
ranged  in  order,  disposed  into  pages  or  columns,  and 
locked  up  in  a  chase  ready  for  the  press. 

— A  long  seat  without  a  back.  —  A  class;  a  rank  of  stu¬ 
dents.  (Dryden.)  —  The  seat  or  bed  of  a  hare. 

— v.  a.  [Fr.  former ;  Lat.  formo,  from  forma."]  To  make  or 
cause  to  exist;  to  shape,  fashion,  frame,  or  mould;  to 
create;  to  construct;  to  plan;  to  scheme;  to  modify; 
to  arrange;  to  combine  in  a  particular  manner;  to  con¬ 
trive;  to  invent;  to  make  up;  to  settle  by  deductions 
of  reason,  as  an  opinion;  to  model  by  instruction  and 
discipline,  as  one’s  character;  to  combine;  to  establish; 
to  compile;  to  constitute  ;  to  enact;  to  ordain. 

— v.  n.  To  take  form. 

For'nial,  a.  [ L.  Lat.  formalis,  from  forma.]  Relating 
to  outward  form  ;  external;  according  to  form;  agree¬ 
able  to  established  mode;  regular;  methodical;  strictly 
ceremonious;  precise;  exact  to  affectation;  done  in  due 
form  or  with  solemnity ;  express ;  having  the  form  or 
appearance  without  the  substance  or  essence ;  external ; 
constituent;  proper;  essential. 

Formal'dehyde,  or  Form  ic  Al  dehyde,  «. 
(Chem.)  An  aldehyde  is  an  alcohol  from  which  a  por¬ 
tion  of  its  hydrogen  has  been  removed,  and  from  this, 
by  a  further  chemical  change,  an  acid  can  easily  be  pro¬ 
duced.  The  different  aldehydes  are  named  from  the 
acids  into  which  they  change;  hence,  the  one  which 
yields  formic  acid  by  its  conversion  is  named  F.  This 
substance  is  a  derivative  of  methyl  or  wood  alcohol, 
from  which  it  is  easily  produced.  If  wood  alcohol  be 
heated  in  contact  with  platinum  over  a  wick  of  an 
ordinary  spirit  lamp,  F.  is  given  off  as  a  vapor.  If  the 
lamp  be  extinguished  after  the  platinum  has  become 
heated  to  a  cherry  red,  the  latter  will  continue  to  glow 
as  long  as  any  alcohol  remains,  the  generation  of  F. 
being  continuous.  F.  has  been  used  in  solution  for 
some  years  in  medical  museums  for  the  preservation  of 
anatomical  specimens,  for  which  purpose  it  is  considered 
much  superior  to  alcohol.  The  solution  is  known  under 
the  name  of  formaline,  and  usually  contains  about  40 
per  cent,  of  F.  The  vapor  of  F.  has  recently  been  intro¬ 
duced  as  a  disinfectant  to  replace  sulphuric  fumigation, 
which  has  long  been  objectionable  from  its  injurious 
effects  on  furniture  and  clothing,  it  causing  change  of 
color,  tarnishing  of  metallic  surfaces,  &c.  F.  is  free 
from  these  injurious  qualities,  is  a  powerful  germicide, 
and  is  strongly  penetrative.  Like  sulphurous  acid,  it  is 
irritating  to  the  lungs,  but  not  to  the  same  extent;  and 
while  the  fumesof  sulphur  are  slow  in  dispersing,  those 
of  F.  quickly  disappear.  For  these  reasons  it  is  being 
introduced  for  disinfecting  purposes.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  American  P.ublic  Health  Association,  in  September, 
1896,  two  lamps  for  the  generation  of  F.  were  shown. 
One  of  these,  presented  by  Dr.  Robinson,  professor  of 
chemistry  at  Bowdoin  College,  consisted  in  a  disk  of 
moderately  thick  asbestos  board,  perforated  with  small 
holes,  and' platinized  by  the  use  of  a  strong  solution  of 
platinic  chloride.  A  shallow  dish  partly  filled  with 
wood  alcohol  is  provided ;  and  the  platinized  disk,  being 
wet  with  alcohol,  is  seized  in  a  pair  of  small  tongs  and 
lighted.  By  the  time  the  alcohol  burns  away  the  disk 
will  be  sufficiently  heated,  and  if  now  placed  over  the 
dish  it  will  retain  its  heat  and  convert  the  alcohol  into 
F.  Dr.  Robinson’s  experiments  were  made  in  a  room 


of  about  3,000  cubic  feet  capacity,  having  three  large 
windows  with  very  loose  sashes — an  unfavorable  arrange¬ 
ment,  as  the  gas  readily  escapes  through  small  crevices. 
In  about  three  hours  and  a  half  the  evaporation  of 
about  two  quarts  of  alcohol  resulted  in  the  complete 
sterilization  of  diphtheria  and  typhoid  cultures,  and  of 
all  parts  of  clothing,  including  seams,  insides  of  pockets, 
Ac.,  in  every  part  of  the  room.  Typhoid  bacilli,  which 
had  been  buried  half  an  inch  deep  in  sand,  were  found 
to  be  destroyed.  Cultures  of  typhoid  and  diphtheria 
germs  which  were  imbedded  in  bed  clothing,  pillows,  and 
mattresses,  were  found  to  be  dead  alter  seven  hours, 
two  quarts  of  alcohol  being  used.  In  the  other  method, 
a  lamp  burning  wood  alcohol  is  used,  with  a  piece  of 
platinized  sheet  asbestos  at  the  top  of  the  wick.  The 
lamp  is  burned  until  the  asbestos  is  red  hot,  and  then 
extinguished,  the  gas  being  generated  as  before.  For 
ordinary  purposes  the  formaline  solution  may  be  used 
for  washing  walls  or  furniture,  or  may  be  applied  as  a 
spray.  It  is  very  volatile  and  will  quickly  evaporate 
into  the  room,  though  perhaps  not  with  sufficient 
rapidity  for  deep  penetration  of  clothing.  Captain 
Weaver,  health  officer  of  Norristown.  Pa.,  has  used 
formaline  freely  for  several  years  in  fumigation,  and 
with  great  success,  finding  its  power  remarkable  in  the 
destruction  of  the  germs  of  disease.  F.  is  considered 
much  more  efficient  than  formaline  on  account  of  the 
greater  strength  and  penetrating  power  of  the  gas  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  vapor  lamp. 

For'niitl  ism.  n.  Quality  of  being  formal ;  formality. 

Fo rmal is t .  «.  [Fr.  formaliste.]  One  who  observes 
forms;  one  who  esteems  the  form  of  a  thing  more  than 
the  thing  itself,  through  narrow-mindedness. 

Form  ill'  i  ty,  ».  [Fr.  fornuUUe,  from  L.  Lat.  formalitns.] 
Quality  of  being  formal ;  the  practice  or  observance 
of  forms;  ceremony;  mere  conformity  to  customary 
modes;  established  order;  rule  of  proceeding;  mode; 
method ;  order ;  decorum  to  be  observed ;  customary 
mode  of  behavior;  conventional  rule. 

For'malize,  ti.  a.  To  modify  ;  to  formulate. 

— v.  n.  To  affect  formality.  (R.). 

For'malizer.  n.  A  formalist. 

For'mally,  adv.  In  a  formal  manner. 

For'ma  paupe'ris.  (Law.)  See  In  Forma  Pauperis. 

For'mate,  n.  (Chem.)  Same  as  formiate. 

Forma' tion,  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat.  fonnatio.]  Act  of  cre¬ 
ating  or  causing  to  exist;  the  operation  of  collecting 
things  together,  or  shaping  and  giving  form. — Gener¬ 
ation ;  production;  manner  in  which  a  thing  is  formed. 

Forma'tions,  Geoleg'ical.  A  term  used  in 
speaking  of  certain  large  groups  of  rocks  which  form 
parts  of  geological  strata.  The  geological  record  is 
usually  classified  into  five  main  divisions:  (1)  The 
Archaean  or  Azoic;  (2)  the  Primary  or  Palaeozoic ;  (3) 
the  Secondary  or  Mesozoic ;  (4)  the  Tertiary  or  Caino- 
zoic  ;  and  (5)  the  Quaternary,  or  Recent  Periods.  These 
great  divisions  are  further  separated  into  systems,  each 
system  into  formations,  each  formation  into  groups,  and 
each  group  into  single  zones  or  horizons.  The  word 
formation,  however,  is  used  in  a  wider  sense  than  this, 
and  has  been  variously  applied  by  geologists  to  different 
rock  groups,  now  to  the  main  divisions  above  named, 
now  to  smaller  groups  of  stones,  now  to  rocks  of  special 
kinds,  as  clay-slates,  sandstones,  limestones,  &c.  The 
oldest  stratified  formations  are  masses  of  gneissic  and 
crystalline  schistose  rocks  which  lie  beneath  the  earliest 
fossil-bearing  formations,  and  belong  perhaps  to  widely 
different  geological  periods.  Their  wide  separation  in 
time  from  the  rocks  that  rest  on  them  is  shown  by  their 
strong  uncouformability  to  all  the  latter  formations. 
They  are  everywhere  crystalline  in  condition,  occur  in 
crumpled,  often  vertical,  beds,  and  yield  much  of  the 
materials  out  of  which  the  later  formations  were  made. 
Fn  the  U.  S.  they  include  the  thick  strata  known  as 
the  Laurentian.  These  contain  the  problematic  Eozoon 
(q.  v.),  together  with  beds  of  graphite,  limestone,  and 
iron  ore,  from  w'hich  it  has  been  deduced  that  they 
represent  a  period  in  which  life  existed,  though  this  is 
extremely  doubtful.  Above  them,  in  the  Lake  Huron 
region,  lie  beds  of  slate,  quartz,  limestone,  Ac.,  10,000  to 
20,000  feet  thick,  which  have  received  the  name  of 
Huronian.  No  fossils  have  been  found  in  them;  and, 
though  seemingly  much  younger  than  the  Laurentian 
rocks,  they  are  classed  with  the  Archaean  formations. 

All  the  older  sedimentary  formations  bearing  remains 
of  organic  life  are  classed  as  Primary  or  Palaeozoic. 
They  extend  to  the  top  of  the  Permian  system,  and 
include  the  Cambrian, Silurian,  Devonian, Carboniferous, 
and  Permian.  The  Cambrian  rocks  of  North  America 
are  divided  by  geologists  into  three  formations:  (1) 
the  Acadian,  a  mass  of  grey  and  dark  shales  with  some 
sandstones  of  2,000  feet  in  thickness,  and  (2)  the  Pots¬ 
dam,  which  attains  a  width  of  5,600  in  Newfoundland, 
but  thins  away  westward  and  southward  to  a  thickness 
of  about  300  feet.  This  formation  is  rich  in  early  forms 
of  animal  life.  The  Silurian  system  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  spreads  over  a  vast  territory,  and  is 
divided  into  the  following  formations.  Lower  Silurian  : 
(1)  Canadian,  (2)  Trenton,  embracing  limestones  which 
are  rich  in  fossils.  Upper  Silurian:  (1)  Niagara,  (2) 
Salina,  (3)  Lower  Heidelberg.  These  are  composed 
of  sandstones,  limestones,  and  shales,  and  contain,  in 
addition  to  many  species  of  trilobites,  mollusks,  Ac., 
the  earliest  forms  of  fish  which  occur  in  the  upper 
formations.  Insects  also  make  their  first  appearance  in 
the  Silurian  rocks. 

The  Devonian  System  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
is  divided  into  Lower  and  Upper  Devonian,  and  com¬ 
prises  a  number  of  formations,  of  which  the  Portage 
and  Chemung  rocks  arc  from  2.000  to  3,000  feet  thick 
in  the  Catskill  Mountains  and  thicken  to  6,000  or  6,000 


feet  along  the  Appalachian  region.  They  possess  some 
characteristic  genera  of  fish.  The  Upper  Devonian  of 
Canada  yields  a  vast  arenaceous  deposit  termed  the 
Gaspe  Sandstones,  of  over  7,000  feet  in  thickness,  w  hich 
contains  abundant  plant  remanins,  the  oldest  of  the 
terrestrial  floras  ol  any  importance.  In  these  ferns  and 
lycopods  largely  predominate ;  there  are  a  few  conifers, 
and  from  a  locality  on  Lake  Erie  a  fragment  of  dicoty¬ 
ledonous  wood  has  been  described,  the  oldest  in  exist¬ 
ence.  These  vegetable  layers  are  thick  enough  in  some 
localities  to  form  thin  seams  of  coal — the  pioneers  of 
the  coal  formation. 

It  is  in  the  Chemung,  the  upper  formation  of  the 
Devonian  system,  that  the  mineral  oil  and  gas  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  are  chiefly  found,  the  drills  descending  to  a 
coarse  sandstone  called  the  oil-sand,  which  is  so  open  in 
texture  that  a  vast  amount  of  oil  can  be  held  in  the 
spaces  between  the  grains.  Next  above  the  Devonian 
lies  the  great  Carboniferous  system,  important  from  its 
vast  accumulations  of  coal,  its  formations  include  the 
Subcarboniferous  (the  Mountain  or  Carboniferous  lime¬ 
stone),  and  the  Carboniferous,  the  coal  bearing  strata 
proper.  The  subcarboniferous  is  noted  for  extensive 
limestone  strata  interspersed  w  ith  thin  shales  and  sand¬ 
stones  over  the  Mississippi  basin,  and  for  sandstones  and 
shales,  with  little  limestone,  in  the  East.  In  southwest 
Virginia  the  limestones  become  over  2,000  feet  in  thick¬ 
ness,  while  in  southwestern  Illinois  they  have  a  thick¬ 
ness  of  1,200  to  1,500  feet.  Upon  them  lie  the  formations 
of  the  coal  measures,  whose  basic  formation  in  the 
anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania  is  a  conglomerate  of 
silii  iniis  gravel  and  sand.  This  extends  through  the 
Mississippi  valley,  though  thinning  out  westward.  Upon 
it  lies  the  coal  formation,  consisting  of  sandstone,  shale, 
clay  and  limestone,  w  ith  occasional  strata  of  coal,  and 
commonly  beneath  them  a  bed  of  fire  clay.  Of  the  total 
thickness  of  the  formation  about  1  foot  in  40  is  usually 
good  coal,  though  in  the  more  productive  parts  the  pro¬ 
portion  rises  to  1  foot  in  20.  The  life  of  this  period  was 
one  of  dense  forests  or  jungles  of  cryptogamous  plants, 
consisting  of  ferns,  equiseta  and  lycopods,  with  some 
examples  of  conifers.  Animal  life  included  nearly  all 
the  forms  found  in  the  earlier  periods,  together  with  the 
first  of  the  land  vertebrates,  frog-like  hatrachians  of 
great  bulk. 

Lying  upon  the  upper  level  of  the  coal  formation  are 
the  Permian  beds,  the  upper  level  of  the  Salaeozoic 
geological  division,  and  classed  by  some  authors  as  a 
portion  of  the  Carboniferous  division.  It  is  identified 
by  its  fossil  remains,  being  otherwise  not  clearly'  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  the  formations  below'.  Among  these 
are  the  earliest  of  the  reptiles,  the  outcome  of  the 
hatrachians  of  the  lower  beds,  and  the  beginning  of 
this  great  reptilian  domain  of  life. 

The  Mesozoic  age  of  geology  comprises  three  systems 
of  Strata,  the  Triassic,  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous,  which 
are  divided  into  numerous  formations,  differing  consid¬ 
erably  in  different  parts  of  the  earth,  as  indeed  is  the 
case  with  all  the  geological  systems.  The  Triassic  rocks 
of  the  U.  S.  are  mostly  sandstones,  conglomerates  and 
shales,  with  occasional  thin  beds  of  limestone  and  some 
coal.  The  reptilian  fauna  increase  here  greatly  in 
number  and  variety,  while  the  earliest  mammals  make 
their  appearance,  in  the  form  of  insectivorous  marsu¬ 
pials.  The  Jurassic  formation,  which  succeeds  the 
Triassic,  is  distinguished  by  its  huge  dinosaurian  reptiles, 
creatures  with  short  fore  limbs,  whose  habit  was  to 
stand  erect  on  the  hind  limbs  and  tail,  yet  some  of 
which  were  of  immense  size.  From  them  the  buds  are 
supposed  to  have  evolved,  their  earliest  known  forms 
appearing  in  this  geological  age. 

The  Cretaceous  formation,  named  from  its  great  out¬ 
crop  of  chalk  in  England,  is  composed  of  very  varied 
beds  in  America,  the  Lower  Cretaceous  being  sub-divided 
by  Hill  into  the  Trinity,  Fredericksburg,  and  Washita 
groups,  and  the  upper  by  Cook  into  the  Dakota,  Colorado, 
Montana,  Laramie.  They  present  no  new  features  of 
organic  development  other  than  a  continued  appearance 
of  new  reptilian  forms,  and  of  the  first  traces  of  the 
higher  mammals  in  what  are  claimed  to  be  upper 
Laramie  beds.  Above  the  Cretaceous  appears  the  third 
division  of  geological  time,  the  Tertiary,  made  up  of 
three  important  formations,  the  Eocene,  Miocene,  and 
riiocene.  These  are  distinguished  as  being  the  forma¬ 
tions  in  which  mammalian  life  attained  its  great  devel¬ 
opment,  passing  upward  from  low  types  to  those  that 
lie  just  below  man  in  organization.  The  rocks  vary 
greatly  in  character,  there  being  no  strata  of  almost 
continental  extent  and  uniformity,  as  in  the  Silurian 
age,  but  a  diversity  much  like  that  of  modern  forma¬ 
tions. 

The  Quaternary  beds,  which  overlie  these,  are  strictly 
modern  in  deposition,  and  contains  indications  of  human 
life  throughout  most  of  their  extent.  Of  their  forma¬ 
tions  the  most  important  is  the  glacial — beds  of  ground, 
clay,  Ac.,  evidently  due  to  a  recent  great  extension  of 
the  polar  ice  and  its  slow  withdrawal.  Above  these  lie 
the  Champlain  formation,  the  strata  that  succeeded  the 
vanishing  ot  the  polar  ice,  and  the  Recent,  distinguished 
by  the  presence  of  mammals  of  existing  species,  and 
the  soils  which  form  the  present  agricultural  surface  of 
the  earth. 

Fornia'tive,  a.  Giving  form;  having  the  power  of 
giving  form  ;  plastic;  serving  to  form. 

(Gram.)  Derivative. 

— n.  (Gram.)  That  which  serves  merely  to  give  form, 
and  is  no  part  of  the  radical,  as  a  prefix  or  termination 
used  in  forming  a  word  or  a  class  of  words. 

Fflrm'er,  n.  He  who  forms;  a  maker;  an  author. 

— That  which  gives  form ;  a  pattern  ;  a  dub  around  which 
the  paper  of  cartridges  is  lapped. 
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For'mer,  a.,  comp.  deg.  [A.  S.  form,  early,  first,  with 
comp,  sign  er.]  Prior;  anterior;  previous;  antecedent; 
before  in  time;  preceding  another  or  something  else  in 
order  of  time ;  as,  a  fanner  discourse. — Past,  ai:d  fre¬ 
quently  ancient ;  long  past ;  as,  in  former  times. — 
Preceding;  mentioned  before  the  other, as  between  two 
things  mentioned  together. 

44  Of  wit  and  beauty,  we  may  say,  that  the  former  retains  the 
regard,  which  the  latter  tirst  attracts." — Johnson. 

For'merly,  adv.  In  time  past;  either  in  time  imme¬ 
diately  preceding,  or  at  any  indefinite  distance;  of  old; 
heretofore ;  anciently  ;  in  days  of  yore. 

Formes,  Kaiu,  Johann,  singer,  born  at  MUlileim,  on 
the  Rhine,  Aug.  7,  1818;  was  engaged  in  the  Imperial 
Theater  at  Vienna,  as  primo  basso  ;  visited  Russia  and 
Spain,  and  appeared  in  the  Italian  opera  at  Covent 
Garden,  London ;  sang  at  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Music  in  1857,  achieving  the  same  success  as  in  the 
European  capitals.  His  principal  parts  were  Sarastro, 
Figaro,  Bertram  and  Plunkett.  During  the  later  portion 
of  life  he  resided  in  San  Francisco,  where  he  died  in 
1889. 

Form'ftil.  a.  Productive  of  forms  or  images  ;  imagi¬ 
native. 

For'miate,  n.  [Fr.  fourmi;  Lat.  formica,  an  ant.] 
( Chem .)  A  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  formic  acid  with 
a  base. 

For'miate,  a.  Resembling  an  ant  (formica). 

For'inica.  n.  ( Zoiil .)  One  of  the  Fohmicid.k  (q.  v.). 

For'mic  Acid,  n.  (Chem.)  An  acid  occurring  both 
in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  It  derives  its 
name  from  the  fact  that  it  was  first  obtained  by  distill¬ 
ing  the  red  ant  (Formica  nifa),  which  when  irritated 
ejects  an  acid  liquor.  It  is  a  burning  liquid  of  an  irri¬ 
tating  odor.  It  is  exceedingly  corrosive,  producing  a 
sore  if  dropped  upon  the  akin.  Below  82°  it  crystallizes 
in  brilliant  scales.  It  boils  at  221-5°,  yielding  an  inflam¬ 
mable  vapor  burning  with  a  pale  blue  flame.  F.  A.  is 
found  in  the  leaves  of  stinging-nettles,  and  is  prepared 
in  the  laboratory  by  the  oxidation  of  various  organic 
substances,  particularly  by  distilling  starch  with  binox- 
ide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid;  also  by  distilling 
dried  oxalic  acid,  with  enough  glycerine  to  cover  it,  in  a 
water  bath,  when  it  is  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and 
F.  A.  With  the  metals  F.  A.  forms  a  series  of  soluble 
salts  called  formiates.  Bp.  gr.  of  F.  A.  at  32°,  1-2227. 
Form.  HCO.OH. 

Forniioa't  ion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fonnicatio.]  The 
creeping  sensation  upon  the  skin,  resembling  the  crawl¬ 
ing  of  ants  over  different  parts  of  the  body. 

For  ill  iohe,  ( for-mecsh',)  the  name  of  two  small  islands 
in  the  Mediterranean,  5  m.  S.W.  of  Trapani,  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Sicily.  —  A  group  in  the  Mediterranean,  off  the 
S.E.  point  of  Elba. — Another  group  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  comprising  Monte  Cristo,  Giglio,  Ac. 

Forimilabil'ity,  n.  The  quality  of  exciting  fear  or 
apprehension. 

Form  ill  able.  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  formidabilis,  from 
formidare,  to  fear — formido,  fear,  dread.]  Exciting 
fear  or  apprehension  ;  impressing  dread;  adapted  to  ex¬ 
cite  fear  and  deter  from  approach,  encounter,  or  under¬ 
taking;  dreadful;  fearful;  frightful. 

For'inidaI>leness,ra.  The  quality  of  exciting  terror 
or  dread. — The  thing  causing  dread  or  apprehension. 

For  m iilnbly ,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  excite  fear. 

Forrni'ga,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Minas- 
Geraes,  on  a  small  stream  of  the  same  name,  abt.  140  m. 
E.  of  Villa  Rica;  pop.  abt.  2,200. 

Fornii'gaspi  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Minas- 
Geraes,  abt.  100  m.  W.N.W.  of  Minas-Novas;  pop.  abt. 

l, 500. 

Formigny,  (for-mcn'ye,)  a  small  village  of  France,  12 

m.  from  Bayeux.  Here,  in  1450,  a  battle  was  fought 
between  the  French  and  English,  who  were  defeated 
and  obliged  to  evacuate  Normandy. 

Formless,  a.  Without  determinate  form ;  shapeless; 
wanting  regularity  of  shape. 

Formlessness,  n.  The  condition  of  being  without 
determinate  form. 

Formo'sa,  (Chin.  Tar-wan,  or  “  Terrace  Bay,”)  an  island 
in  the  Chinese  Sea,  belonging  partly  to  China,  bet.  Lat. 
22°  and  25°  30'  N.,  and  Lou.  120°  30'  and  122°  E.,  abt. 
80  m.  from  the  Chinese  coast,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Channel  of  Foh-kien  (sometimes  called  Strait 
of  Formosa),  and  170  ni.  N.  of  Luzon,  the  chief  of  the 
Philippine  Islands ;  length,  N.  to  S.,  abt.  250  m. ;  breadth, 
in  its  centre,  abt.  80  m. ;  the  area  is  estimated  at  14,000 
sq.  m.  Desc.  A  chain  of  mountains  runs  through  the 
island  in  its  entire  length,  forming,  in  general,  the  bar¬ 
rier  between  the  Chinese  on  the  W.,  and  the  independent 
natives  of  the  unexplored  country  on  the  E.  side.  On 
many  of  its  peaks  snow  remains  during  the  most  part  of 
the  summer ;  and  Humboldt  has  supposed  that  a  portion 
of  it  reaches  an  absolute  elevation  of  12,000  feet.  It 
exhibits  distinct  evidence  of  former  volcanic  action, 
and  sulphur,  naphtha,  and  other  volcanic  products  are 
abundant.  Some  parts  of  the  coast  present  bold  head¬ 
lands;  but  all  the  W.  shore  is  flat,  and  surrounded  with 
rocks  and  shoals.  Its  harbors,  which  were  formerly 
good,  have  now  become  nearly  useless,  owing  to  the 
encroachments  of  the  land  upon  the  sea.  Ke-lung,  at 
its  N.  extremity,  is  the  only  good  port.  Soil,  highly 
fertile  and  productive,  so  much  so  indeed  that  this  island 
has  long  been  familiarly  known  as  the  granary  of  the 
Chinese  maritime  provinces.  All  the  large  plain  of  the 
S.  resembles  a  vast  cultivated  garden.  Prod.  Rice, 
sugar,  camphor,  tobacco,  wheat,  maize,  millet,  truffles, 
vegetables,  and  the  choicest  of  Asiatic  and  European 
fruits;  pepper,  aloes,  green  tea,  cotton,  hemp,  and  silk 
are  also  important  articles  of  cultivation.  Zoiil.  The 
leopard,  tiger,  wolf,  Ac.,  are  found  in  the  more  impene¬ 


trable  tracts  of  the  interior;  the  domestic  breeds  ofl 
animals,  game,  &c.,  are  abundant.  Min.  Gold  is  believed  | 
to  impregnate  the  soil  in  the  E.  part  of  the  island;  butthe 
chief  mineral  deposits  are  coal,  salt,  and  sulphur.  Man. 
Silks,  woollens,  Ac.  The  trade  is  mostly  in  the  hands 
of  Chinese  and  British  merchants,  who  also  own  all  the 
shipping.  The  principal  article  of  import  is  opium. 
lnhab.  The  natives  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  Chinese ; 
but  they  have  an  apparent  alliance  with  the  Malay  or 
Polynesian  race. — Hist.  The  Japanese,  Spanish,  Portu¬ 
guese,  and  Dutch  have  been  successively  masters  of  the 
island.  The  latter  were  (1(1(52)  expelled  by  the  Chinese. 
The  Japanese  invaded  F.  in  1874,  and  the  French  seized 
the  port  of  Kelung  ten  years  later,  but  soon  withdrew. 
At  the  close  of  the  Chino-Japanese  war  (1895)  Japan 
claimed  and  received  F.  as  a  part  of  the  indemnity 
demanded  from  China. 

Formo'sa,  one  of  the  Bissagos  islands,  W.  Africa;  Lat. 
11°  30'  N.,  Lon.  16°  10'  W. 

Formo'sa,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Cole  co.,  on  the 
Missouri  River,  abt.  10.  m.  below  Jefferson  city. 

Formosa,  (Rio,)  in  Africa.  See  Benin,  (River  of.) 

Formo'sus,  bishop  of  Porto,  in  Italy,  succeeded  Pope 
Stephen  V.  in  891.  He  condemned  Photius,  excom¬ 
municated  the  Emperor  Lambert,  duke  of  Spoleto,  and 
nominated  in  his  place  Arnoul,  king  of  Germania.  D. 
896. — The  fiery  Stephen  VI.,  his  successor,  had  his  body 
disinterred,  in  order  to  put  him  on  his  trial.  He  was 
restored  to  his  grave  in  898,  under  John  IX. 

For'mula,  n.;  pi.  Formula,  or  Formulas.  [Lat.  dim. 
of  forma,  a  form  or  shape;  Fr.  formate.)  A  prescribed 
form ;  a  rule ;  a  model. 

(Eccl.)  A  written  confession  of  faith. 

(Algeb.)  The  expression  of  a  quantity  in  algebraical 
symbols.  Thus, 

y  s  (s — a)  (s — b)  (s — c) 

is  the  formula  for  the  area  of  a  triangle  whose  sides  are 
a,  b,  and  c,  and  semi-perimeter  s.  Every  formula  may 
be  regarded  as  an  abbreviated  rule  for  the  solution  of  a 
problem,  or  as  an  abbreviated  enunciation  of  a  theorem. 

(Chem.)  An  expression  of  the  composition  of  a  sub¬ 
stance  by  means  of  symbols.  The  formula  of  bodies 
may  be  either  empirical  or  rational.  An  empirical 
formula  is  one  giving  the  elements  contained  in  a  body, 
without  reference  to  their  arrangement.  For  instance, 
the  empirical  formula  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  copper 
would  be  Cu09SH6;  but  the  rational  formula,  showing 
its  composition,  would  be  CuO.S035aq.  Formulae  are  the 
most  convenient  way  of  expressing  the  decompositions 
taking  place  when  certain  substances  are  mixed,  a  few 
lines  of  symbols  serving  for  pages  of  explanation. 

(Med.)  The  manner  or  style  in  which  any  article  is 
prepared.  A  prescription  is  a  formula.  The  tebm, 
however,  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  preparations  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia. 

Formnlaris'tic,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  act  of  putting 
into  prescribed  form. 

Formnlariza'tion,  n.  The  act  of  arranging  and 
setting  forth  in  a  prescribed  form. 

For'mularize,  r.  a.  To  put  in  the  shape  of  a  formula. 

For'mulary,  n.  [Fr.,from  L.  Lat.  formularius,  a  legal 
practitioner  to  draw  out  writs  by  form,  from  Lat.  for¬ 
mula.]  A  prescribed  form ;  a  formula. — A  book  contain¬ 
ing  stated  and  prescribed  forms,  as  of  oaths,  declarations, 
prayers,  and  the  like;  a  book  of  precedents. 

— a.  Stated:  prescribed;  ritual. 

For'mulate,  i>.  a.  To  express  by  a  formula;  to  put  in 
a  definite  form  of  statement. 

For'inulize,  v.  a.  Same  as  Formulate,  q.  v. 

For'myle,  n.  ( Chem.)  The  basic  hydrocarbon  of  formic 
acid.  Form.  C2H. 

For'nax,  n.  [Lat.,  a  small  furnace.]  (Astron.)  A  con¬ 
stellation  of  the  southern  hemisphere, named  by  Lacaille, 
and  situated  in  close  proximity  to  Cetus,  or  the  Sea- 
Monster.  It  is  one  of  the  recognized  constellations,  but 
contains  no  stars  of  the  first  or  second  magnitude. 

For'nicate,  For'nicated,  a.  [  LaA.  fornicatus,  from 
fornix,  an  arch  or  vault.]  Vaulted;  arched. 

(Bot.)  Arching  over;  overarched. 

For'nicate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  fornicari.  from  fornix,  a  vaul  t, 
a  brothel.]  To  have  unlawful  sexual  intercourse  with 
an  unmarried  woman. 

Fornica'tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fornicatio — fornix, 
an  arch,  a  vault,  also  a  brothel,  from  their  anciently  being 
in  subterranean  vaults.]  (Arch.)  The  formation  of  an 
arch  or  vault. 

— The  unlawful  conversation  of  a  married  man  with  an 
unmarried  woman. 

(Script.)  Adultery;  incest;  idolatry. 

For'llicator,  n.  [  Fr.  fomicateur ;  L.  Lat  .fornicator.] 
An  unmarried  person,  male  or  female,  who  has  criminal 
intercourse  with  the  other  sex;  also,  a  married  man 
who  has  sexual  commerce  with  an  unmarried  woman. — 
A  lewd  person;  an  idolater. 

For'nicatress,  n.  [Fr.  fomicatrice;  Lat.  fnrnica- 
trix.]  An  unmarried  female  who  has  unlawful  inter¬ 
course  with  the  other  sex. 

For'ray,  n.  Same  as  Foray,  q.  r. 

For’res,  a  parliamentary  borough  and  market-town  of 
Scotland,  co.  Moray,  3  in.  E.  of  the  River  Findliorn,  and 
11  W.  of  Elgin.  The  town  is  about  a  mile  in  length. 
Pop.  4,104. 

Forsake',  v.  a.  (imp.  forsook  :  pp.  forsaken.)  [A.S. 
forsaecan —  for,  and  secan ,  to  seek,  to  approach.  Cf.  Ger. 
versagen,  to  renounce.]  To  quit ;  to  leave  entirely ;  to 
desert ;  to  abandon :  to  depart  from  ;  to  renounce ;  to 
reject;  to  leave;  to  withdraw  from;  to  fail;  as,  to  for¬ 
sake  one’s  religion,  country,  friends,  Ac. 

Forsak'en,p.a,  Deserted;  left;  abandoned ;  forlorn ; 
destitute. 


|  Forsak'enness,  n.  State  of  being  forsaken,  left,  or 
abandoned. 

Forsak'er,  n.  One  who  forsakes,  quits,  or  abandons. 

Forsak'infj.  '*•  Act  of  desertion  ;  dereliction. 

Forsooth'.  i«/v.  [A.S.  for,  and  soith,  sooth,  truth.]  In 
very  truth  :  in  fact;  certainly;  very  well.  (Chiefly  used 
in  contempt  or  irony;  but  once  a  word  of  honor  in  ad¬ 
dressing  women.) 

Fors'ter,  Johann  Reinhoi.d,  a  German  traveller  and  nat¬ 
uralist,  B.  in  Dirschau,  Prussia,  1729.  In  1753  he  became 
pastor  at  Nassenhuben,  near  Danzig;  but  he  seems  to 
have  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  mathemat¬ 
ics,  natural  philosophy,  natural  history,  and  geography. 
In  1765  he  accepted  an  offer  made  to  him  by  the  Russian 
government,  to  inspect  and  report  upon  the  new  colonies 
founded  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga;  but  his  irritable 
temper  soon  involved  him  in  difficulties  with  the  Rus¬ 
sian  government;  and  in  the  following  year  he  repaired 
to  England,  where  he  became  teacher  of  natural  history, 
and  of  the  French  and  German  languages.  In  1772  he 
received  the  offer  of  naturalist  to  Captain  Cook’s  second 
expedition  to  the  South  Seas.  In  the  course  of  the  voy¬ 
age,  his  temper  seems  to  have  frequently  brought  him 
into  unpleasant  collision  with  the  other  officers.  In 
1776,  in  association  with  his  son,  he  published  a  work 
(in  Latin)  on  the  botany  of  the  expedition:  and  in  1778 
his  Observations  faites  dans  mi  Voyage  autour  du  Monde 
sur  la  Geographic  Physique,  VHistoirc  JVaturelle.  et  la 
Philosophic  Morale  appeared.  In  the  latter  year,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Germany,  and  was  soon  afterwurds  made  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Natural  History  and  Mineralogy  at  Halle, 
where  he  D.,  1798.  In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned, 
he  published  De  Bysso  Antiquorum,  1775;  Zoblogia  Jn- 
dica,  1781 ;  Geschichte  der  Entdeckungen  und  Schifffahr- 
ten  im  fUnrden,  1784,  (translated  into  English  and 
French,)  Ac. 

Forster,  Johann  Georg  Adam,  commonly  known  as 
Georg  F.,  son  of  the  above,  a  German  traveller  and 
naturalist,  B.  at  Nassenhuben.  near  Danzig,  1754.  When 
only  17  years  of  age.  he  accompanied  his  father  in  Cap¬ 
tain  Cook’s  second  voyage;  and  shortly  after  his  return, 
he  published,  with  the  assistance  of  his  father,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  expedition.  His  book  was  well  received  by 
the  public,  and  was  translated  into  French,  German, 
Swedish,  and  other  languages.  Humboldt  speaks  of 
this  work  and  of  its  author,  “my  celebrated  teacher  and 
friend,  George  Forster,”  in  the  highest  terms  in  the 
Cosmos,  ( see  vol.  ii.  p.  437,  Bohn’s  ed.)  F.  having  re¬ 
turned  to  the  continent,  was  made  Professor  of  Natural 
History  at  Cassel,  and  afterwards  at  Wilna.  Having 
there  no  access  to  books,  in  1788  he  gladly  accepted  the 
office  of  librarian  to  the  Elector  of  Mayence.  After 
Mayence  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1792,  F.,  who  had 
became  an  ardent  republican,  was  sent  as  a  deputy  to 
Paris,  to  request  the  incorporation  of  Mayence  with  the 
French  republic.  Whilehe  was  in  Paris  on  this  mission, 
the  Prussians  retook  Mayence,  and  F.  lost  all  his  prop¬ 
erty,  including  his  books  and  manuscripts.  D.  1794. 
Besides  numerous  translations,  and  the  account  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Cook’s  voyage,  his  most  important  works  are,  Kleine 
Schriften,  ein  Beitrag  zur  Blinder-  und  Vblkerkunde ; 
Naturgeschichte  und  Philosophic  des  Lebens  (6  vols.,  Ber¬ 
lin,  1789-1797.);  and  Ansichten  vom  Niederrhein,  von 
Brabant,  Flandern,  Holland,  England,  und  Frankreich 
(3  vols.,  Berlin,  1791-1794).  His  widow,  the  daughter  of 
Heine,  but  perhaps  more  widely  known  as  Therese 
Iluber,  published  a  collection  of  his  Letters,  in  2  vols., 
in  1828-1829;  and  a  complete  edition  of  his  works,  in  9 
vols.,  was  published  by  his  daughter  and  Gervinus,  in 
1843. 

For'sterite,  n.  (Min.)  A  silicate  of  magnesia  found 
at  Vesuvius,  in  orthorhombic  crystals  of  a  vitreous  lus¬ 
tre,  and  white,  whitish,  or  greenish  color.  Sp.gr.  3-21- 
3-33.  Comp.  Silica  42-86,  magnesia  57-14. 

Forswear,  (for-zware',)  v.  a.  (imp.  forswore;  pp. 
forsworn.)  [A.S.  forswerian,  from  for,  and  swerian,  to 
swear  ;  Ger.  verschuiijren.]  To  reject  or  renounce  upon 
oath;  to  abjure;  to  deny  upon  oath. —  To  swear  falsely  ; 
to  perjure  one’s  self.  (With  reciprocal  pronoun.) 

“  Thou  ehalt  not  forswear  thyself."  —  Matt.  v.  33. 

— v.  n.  To  swear  falsely  ;  to  commit  perjury. 

Forswear'er, n.  One  who  rejects  on  oath;  one  who 
is  perjured  ;  one  who  swears  a  false  oath. 

Forswore',  imp.  of  Forswear,  q.  v. 

Forsworn',  pp.  of  Forswear.  Renounced  on  oath ; 
perjured. 

Forsworn'ness,  n.  State  of  being  forsworn. 

Forsyth',  in  Georgia,  a  N.  central  co. ;  area,  about  297 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Chattahoochee  and  Etowah  rivers,  and 
Vickery’s  and  some  other  small  creeks.  Surface,  varied ; 
soil,  generally  fertile.  Min.  Gold  has  been  found  i« 
considerable  quantity  in  the  vicinity  of  Sawney’s  Moun¬ 
tain.  Silver  and  copper  also  abound,  and  diamonds,  as 
well  as  other  precious  stones,  have  been  found.  Cap. 
Cuniming.  Pop.  (1890)  11,155. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Monroe  co.,  about  25  m.  N.  W  of 
Macon. 

Forsytll',  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Marquette 
county. 

Forsyth',  in  Missouri,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Taney  co., 
on  White  river,  about  150  m.  S.S.W.  of  Jetlerson  City. 

Forsyth',  in  North  Carolina,  a  N.  W.  central  co.,  area 
about  372  sq.  111.  Rivers.  Yadkin  river  and  Muddy 
creek.  Surface,  diversified;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Winston. 
Pop.  (1890)  28,434. 

Forsythe',  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Macon  co., 
about  6  m.  N.  of  Decatur 

Fort,  11.  [Fr.  fort;  It.  forte;  Lat.  fortis,  strong.]  (Mil.) 
I11  the  general  sense  of  the  word,  a  small  inclosed  work, 
usually  erected  near  an  important  fortress  or  fortified 
town,  to  command  any  of  the  approaches  to  it.  Forts 
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are  also  frequently  erected  on  the  sea  coast,  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  certain  positions,  and  are  garrisoned  by  a  small 
body  of  troops.  Although  they  do  not  enclose  a  space 
of  any  great  extent,  yet  they  are  strongly  constructed, 
and,  being  placed  in  commanding  situations,  often  form 
an  important  line  of  defence.  They  are  generally  quad¬ 
rilateral,  with  bastions  or  demi-bastions  at  the  angles; 
but  it  depends  mainly  on  the  position  they  occupy, 
whether  they  are  triangular,  square,  polygonal,  or  in 
the  form  of  a  crown-work  or  star.  They  consist  for  the 
most  part  of  a  rampart,  surrounded  with  a  ditch  and 
glacis  ;  but  in  some  cases  an  out-work  is  constructed  fur 
the  defence  of  any  side  on  which  it  may  be  more  easily 
assailed.  Paris  is  completely  girdled  with  a  chain  of 
carefully  planned  forts,  mostly  pentagonal,  in  the  shape 
of  the  enceinte,  and  situated  at  distances  varying  from 
a  mile  to  : IV^  miles  from  the  inner  line  of  bastions  that 
encircle  the  city.  Cherbourg  may  also  be  cited  as  an 
example  in  which  a  town  is  effectively  protected  from 
attack  by  sea  or  land  by  a  chain  of  detached  forts  and 
redoubts,  which  is  doubled  on  the  south-west  side  of  the 
town. — In  North  America,  generally,  the  name  was  also 
applied  to  a  trading-post  in  the  wilderness  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  indispensable  defences,  however  slight, 
against  the  surrounding  savages.  It  has  thus  been 
employed  to  designate  merely  a  palisaded  log-hut — 
first  oasis  of  civilization  of  the  (desert — and  such  is 
generally  the  origin  of  the  numerous  places  to  which 
the  name  F.  is  prefixed. 

Fort  Abereroni'bie.  in  North  Dakota, a  post-village 
of  Richland  co.,  on  the  Red  River  of  the  North.  Now 
Abercrombie. 

Fort  Adams,  in  Massachusetts.  See  Newport. 

Fort  Adams.  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village  of  Wilkin¬ 
son  co.,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  abt.  40  m.  S.  of  Natchez. 

Fort  Alamo,  in  Texas,  near  San  Antonio,  in  Bexar 
co.  On  the  6th  of  March,  1836,  a  small  garrison  of 
Texans  resisted  a  body  of  Mexicans,  ten  times  their 
number,  and  perished  to  a  man,  whence  it  is  called  the 
T  hermopylse  of  Texas.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
the  celebrated  frontiersman,  Davy  Crockett,  was  killed, 
together  with  the  little  baud  of  adventurous  spirits 
who  delighted  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  that  unique 
and  daring  pioneer. 

Fortaleza  ( for-ta-la'za ),  a  city  of  Brazil,  cap.  of  the 
State  of  Ceara,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ceara ;  Lat.  3° 
42'  S.,  Lon.  38°  30'  W.  Pop.  (1895)  20,000.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  called  Ceara,  or  Villa  no  Forte. 

Fort  Alll'ste rdani,  in  New  York,  on  the  S.  point  of 
Manhattan  Island.  It  was  built  in  1626,  and  while 
under  British  control  was  called  Fort  James. 

Fort  An'cient,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Warren  co. 

Fort  An'dersoil,  in  North  Carolina,  one  of  the 
defences  of  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  river ;  surrendered 
to  the  Union  forces.  Feb.  20,  1865. 

Fort  Anne,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  and  township 
of  Washington  co.  about  67  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Albany. 

Fort  Ar'nold.  in  New  York,  cue  of  the  redoubts  of 
West  Point  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Fort  Assintlboine  or  Assinniboine,  in  Mon¬ 
tana,  a  p  ist-town  of  Clioteau  co.  Pop. (1890)  660. 

Fort  At  kinson,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Winni- 
sliiek  co.,  about  110  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Iowa  City. 

Fort  Atkinson,  or  Fort  Sumner,  in  Kansas,  once  a 
military  post  on  the  Arkansas  river,  where  it  is  crossed 
by  the  Santa  Fe  Road.  It  is  memorable  as  the  spot 
where,  July,  1863,  was  concluded  between  the  U.  S. 
government  and  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Arkansas 
river,  the  treaty  known  as  the  Laramie  Treaty. 

Fort  Atkinson,  in  Wisconsin,  a  city  of  Jefferson  co., 
on  Rock  river,  20  miles  N.E.  of  Janesville.  Pop.  (1895) 
2,815. 

Fort  Au'yusta,  in  Georgia,  ancient  fort  of  Richmond 
co.,  on  or  near  the  present  site  of  the  city  of  Augusta. 

Fort  Augusta,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  revolutionary  fort 
of  Northumberland  co.,  upon  the  site  of  which  Sunbury 
is  built. 

Fort  All^lis'tlis,  a  fortress  of  Scotland,  co.  Inver¬ 
ness,  the  center  of  the  three  forts  erected  along  the 
great  glen  of  Scotland,  at  the  W.  extremity  of  Loch 
ness,  near  the  Caledonian  Canal,  31  miles  S.  W.  of  In¬ 
verness,  and  30  N.E.  of  Fort  William. 

Fort  Bain'bridye.  in  Ala.,  a  village  of  Russell  co. 

Fort  Ball,  in  New  York,  an  ancient  fort  of  Oneida  co., 
near  Rome. 

Fort  Barriny'ton.  <>r  Fort  Barrington  Ferry,  in 
Georgia,  a  village  of  McIntosh  co.,  on  the  Altamalia 
river,  about  12  miles  N.  W.  of  Darien. 

Fort  Bar'tOW,  in  North  Carolina,  a  fortification  of 
Roanoke  Island,  taken  by  the  Union  forces,  Feb  ,  1862. 

Fort  llay'a rd,  in  New  Mexico,  a  P.  0.  of  Grant  co. 

fort  Beau  regard,  in  South  Carolina,  one  of  the 
defences  of  Port  Royal  harbor,  taken  by  the  Union 
forces,  Nov.  7, 1861. 

Fort  Bend,  in  Texas,  a  S.E.  co.  ;  area,  about  880  sq. 
miles.  Rivers.  Brazos  and  Bernard  rivers.  Surface,  gen¬ 
erally  level ;  soil,  in  some  parts  fertile.  Cap.  Richmond. 
Pop.  (1890)  10,586. 

Fort  Ben'ton,  in  Montana,  a  post-town  and  military 
station,  cap.  of  Chouteau  co.,  on  the  Missouri  river ;  Lat. 
47°  50'  N.,  Lon. 110°  31/  W.  Pop. (1897)  about  780. 

Fort  Beversede  (ba'ver-sa-deh),  in  Pennsylvania, 
built  near  the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill  river  by  the 
Dutch  in  1648. 

Fort  Bid'well,  in  California,  a  P.  0.  of  Modoc  co. 

Fort  Blaek'niore,  in  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Scott  co. 

Fort  Blunt,  in  Torn.,  a  former  P.  0.  of  Jackson  co. 

Fort  Boise,  in  Idaho,  a  fort  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Hudson  Bay  Co.,  but  now  in  the  possession  of  the  U.  S., 
situated  on  Lewis  Fork,  or  Snake  river,  a  few  miles  below 
the  junction  of  the  Big  Wood  river. 


Fort  Boone,  in  Kentucky ,  an  ancient  fort,  now  the  site 
of  Booneville. 

Fort  Bragg1,  in  California,  a  post-town  of  Mendocino 
co.,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  11  in.  N.  of  Mendocino.  Lead¬ 
ing  industry,  lumbering.  Pop.  (1890)  945. 

Fort  Branch,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Gibson  co. 

Fort  Bridg'er,  in  Wyoming,  a  post-office  of  Uinta  co., 
on  the  Beach  Fork  of  Green  river,  10  miles  S.E.  of 
Carter  Station  of  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R. 

Fort  Brook,  in  Florida,  at  the  head  of  Tampa  Bay. 

Fort  Brown,  in  Texas.  See  Brownsville. 

Fort  Byrd,  in  Pennsylvania,  an  ancient  fort  on  the 
Monongahela  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Red  Stone  creek, 
in  Fayette  co. 

Fort  Calhoun',  in  Nebraska,  a  post-township  of 
Washington  co.,  on  the  Missouri  river,  16  miles  N.  by 
W.  of  Omaha,  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,400. 

Fort  Cas'simer,  in  Delaware,  near  the  present  site 
of  Newcastle,  in  Newcastle  co.,  on  the  Delaware;  built 
by  the  Dutch,  about  1650. 

Fort  Cas'well.  in  North  Carolina,  one  of  the  old 
defences  of  tire  harbor  of  Smithfield. 

Fort  Chad'bourne,  in  Texas,  a  P.  0.  of  Coke  co. 

Fort  Charles,  in  Virginia,  an  ancient  fort,  built  in 
1645,  near  the  present  site  of  Richmond. 

Fort  Chippeway'an,  and  Fort  Wedder- 
bnrn,  two  forts  of  British  North  America  at  the  W. 
extremity  of  Lake  Athabaska. 

Fort  Cliristia'na.  in  Delaware,  built  by  the  Swedes 
in  1638,  near  the  present  site  of  Wilmington. 

Fort  Clmreh'ill,  in  Nevada,  a  post-settlement  and 
military  depot  of  Lyon  co.,  on  Carson  river,  about  38  m. 
N.E.  of  Carson  City.  P.  0.  at  Dayton. 

Fort  Clark,  in  North  Dakota,  on  the  Missouri  river, 
a  few  miles  below  the  confluence  of  Knife  river. 

Fort  Clark,  in  Iowa,  on  Lizard  river,  in  Humboldt 
co.,  about  160  miles  W.N.W.  of  Iowa  City. 

Fort  Clarke,  in  North  Carolina.  See  Hatteras. 

Fort  Clinch,  in  Georgia,  a  fortification  on  Amelia 
Island,  abandoned  by  the  Confederates,  Feb.,  1862. 

Fort  Clin'ton,  in  New  York,  one  of  the  defences  of 
West  Point  during  the  War  of  Independence. 

Fort  Clyde,  in  New  York,  an  ancient  fort  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co.,  near  Fort  Plain. 

Fort  Col'lins.in  Color  ado,  a  post-town  cap.  of  Larimer 
co.  Pop.  (1897)  about  2,500. 

Fort  Coltim'bus,  in  New  York,  on  Governor’s  Island. 

Fort  Col'ville,  in  Washington,  a  military  post  near 
Colville,  the  cap.  of  Stevens  co.,  a  post-village  on  the 
Spokane  Falls  &  Northern  R.  R.  Pop.  of  the  village 
(1897)  about  700. 

Fort  Con'fidence,  a  fort  of  British  North  America, 
at  the  N.  extremity  of  Great  Bear  lake. 

Fort  Constitution,  in  New  Hampshire.  See  Ports¬ 
mouth. 

Fort  Corn  wal'lis,  in  Georgia,  built  by  the  British 
near  Augusta. 

Fort  Cov'ington,  or  French’s  Mills,  in  New  York, 
a  flourishing  post-village  and  township  of  Franklin  co. 

Fort  Cov'ington  Centro,  in  New  York,  a  post- 
office  of  Franklin  co. 

Fort  Craig,  in  N.  Mex.,  a  military  post  of  Socorro  co. 

Fort  Crook,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-office  of  Sarpy  co. 

Fort  Crown  Point,  in  New  York.  See  Crown  Point. 

Fort  Cumberland,  in  Maryland,  built  by  General 
Braddock  in  1750,  on  the  present  site  of  Cumberland. 

Fort  Cuni'mings,  in  New  M-ricu,  a  village  of  Grant 
co.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a  rained  fort. 

Fort  Bade,  in  Florida,  a  village  of  Pasco  co.,  on 
the  Withlacoochee  river,  about  170  miles  S.E.  of  Talla¬ 
hassee.  It  was  in  this  vicinity,  in  December,  1835,  that 
Major  Dade,  with  110  of  his  comrades,  were  overcome 
by  a  large  body  of  Indians,  and  all  but  one  man  killed. 

Fort  Bar'ling,  in  Virginia,  on  the  James  river,  about 
7  miles  below  Richmond.  Built  during  the  Civ!I  War. 

Fort  D.  A.  Bussell,  in  If  ’yoming,  a  post-town  of 
Laramie  co.,  3  m.  N.W.  of  Cheyenne.  This  is  a  U.  S. 
post.  Pop.  (1890)  553. 

Fort  Da'  vis,  in  Texas,  a  post-vill.,  cap.  of  Jeff  Davis  co. 

Fort  Day'ton.  in  New  York.  See  Fort  Herkimer. 

Fort  De  ca'tur,  in  Alabama,  a  village  of  Macon  co., 
about  30  miles  E.N.E.  of  Montgomery. 

Fort  Deti'ance,  in  Ari-ona,  a  P.  0.  of  Apache  co. 

Fort  Defiance,  in  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Augusta  co. 

Fort  Del'aware,  a  strong  fort,  huilt  on  a  small  island 
in  Delaware  river,  near  Delaware  City,  United  States. 

Fort  Depos'it.  in  Alabama,  a  P.  O.  of  Lowndes  co. 

Fort  Des  Jloines.  the  old  name  of  Des  Moines  (q.  r.). 

Fort  Dickinson,  in  Pennsylvania,  an  old  fort  near 
Wilkesbarre. 

Fort  Dodge,  in  Iowa,  a  thriving  city,  cap.  of  Webster 
co.,  on  Des  Moines  river  and  four  railroad  lines,  So  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Des  Moines.  Coal  and  building  stone  abound 
in  the  vicinity ;  there  are  some  local  maniif.,  and  the 
city  has  a  large  shipping  trade  in  farm  products.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  9,200. 

Fort  Hodge,  in  Kansas,  a  P.  0.  and  military  depot  on 
the  Arkansas  river,  about  30  miles  below  Fort  Atkinson. 

Fort  Don'elson,  in  Tennessee,  erected  by  the  Confed¬ 
erates  during  the  Civil  War,  on  the  Cumberland  river, 
about  1  mile  below  Dover.  Surrendered  to  General 
Grant  and  Commodore  Foote,  Feb.,  1862. 

Fort  Dnn'ean.  in  Texas,  a  village  and  military  station 
of  Maverick  co.,  on  the  Rio  Grande  at  Eagle  Pass,  about 
250  miles  W.S.W.  of  Austin. 

Fort  Du  UCS no,  in  Pennsylvania.  See  Pittsburg. 

Fort  Dnr'kee,  in  Pennsylvania,  built  in  1769,  near 
Wilkesbarre. 

Forte  (for'ty),  adv.  [It.  from  Lat.  fortis,  strong.]  (Mus.) 
A  direction  to  the  performer  to  execute  loudly  the  part 
to  which  the  word  is  affixed.  It  is  indicated  by  the 


single  letter  f.  If  ff  is  used,  the  part  is  to  be  played 
or  performed  fortissimo,  very  loud. 

Forte  (fort),  n.  [Fr.  fort;  Lat,  fortis,  strong.]  The 
strong  point;  a  peculiar  talent  or  faculty;  that  art  or 
department  in  which  any  one  excels. 

For'teau  Bay,  an  inlet  of  the  Straits  of  Belleisle,  on 
the  S.E.  coast  of  Labrador. 

Fort'ed.  a.  Furnished  with,  or  guarded  by,  forts. 

Fort  Edward.  in  New  York,  a  post-town  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Washington  co.,  on  the  Hudson  river,  about  23 
miles  from  Whitehall  It  contains  the  ruins  of  Fort 
Edward,  built  in  1755.  Pop.  of  town  (1897)  about  3,500. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Institute. 

Fort  Fl'senbnry,  in  New  Jersey,  built  by  the  Swedes 
in  1643,  near  the  present  site  of  Salem. 

Eort  Eli  terprise,  a  fort  of  British  North  America, 
about  150  miles  N.  of  the  Great  Slave  Lake. 

Fort  Erie.  See  Erie  (Fort). 

For'tesque,  Sir  John,  an  English  judge  and  writer 
on  the  law,  was  a  son  of  Sir  Henry  F.,  lord  chief-justice 
of  Ireland,  and  was  born  in  Devonshire,  1395.  He 
studied  at  Lincolns  Inn,  was  called  to  to  the  bar,  and  in 
1442  was  made  chief-justice  of  the  court  of  King’s  Bench. 
He  was  a  principal  counsellor  at  the  court  of  Henry  VI., 
and  for  his  devotion  to  that  monarch  he  was  attainted 
by  the  parliament  under  Edward  IV. ;  and  in  1463  he 
fled,  with  Queen  Margaret  and  her  suite,  to  Flanders, 
where  he  remained  in  exile  several  years ;  during  which 
time  he  wrote  his  well-known  work,  De  Laudibus  Legvm 
Anglise.  Returning  to  England  to  join  in  the  struggle 
for  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  he  was 
taken  at  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury;  but  obtained  liis 
pardon  from  Edward,  and  was  allowed  to  retire  to  his 
seat  in  Gloucestershire.  Died  1485. 

Forte  vent  ura,  or  Fuerta  Ventura  (foo'air-ta-vain- 
too'ra ),  one  of  the  Canary  Islands,  in  the  E.  part  of  the 
archipelago;  area,  758  sq.  miles.  Desc.  Hilly,  deficient 
in  water,  but  possessing  tracts  of  great  fertility.  Lat, 
28°  42'  N.,  Lon.  14°  1'  W. 

Fort  Fair'fieltl,  in  Maine,  a  post-town  of  Aroostook 
co.,  on  the  Aroostook  river,  150  miles  N.E.  by  N.  of 
Bangor.  Pop.  (1897)  about  3,600. 

Eort  Fill'more.  in  New  Mexico,  a  military  depot  on 
the  Rio  Grande, below  Dona  Ana. 

Fort  Fislier,  in  North  Carolina,  erected  by  the  Confed¬ 
erates  during  the  Civil  War,  on  the  E.  side  of  Ca|»:  Fear 
river,  about  20  miles  S.  of  Wilmington.  It  was  attacked 
Dec.  15,  1864,  by  the  Union  iron-clads  under  Admiral 
Porter,  who  was  compelled  by  the  weather  to  defer 
active  measures  till  Dec.  23d.  The  gun-boat  Louisiana, 
laden  with  250  tons  of  powder,  was  then  towed  close 
under  the  walls,  and  exploded,  1.45  A.M.,  Dec.  24,  with¬ 
out  weakening  the  defences.  The  bombardment,  which 
commenced  the  same  day,  was  abandoned  Dec.  25,  when 
a  reconnoitering  party  under  Genl.  Weitzel  pronounced 
the  works  too  strong  for  an  assault.  Land  reinforce¬ 
ments  under  Genl.  Terry  having  arrived,  a  second  bom¬ 
bardment  commenced  Jan  13,  1865,  and  the  fort  was 
invested  in  the  rear  by  the  land  forces.  A  combined 
attack,  made  Jan.  15,  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  fort 
with  1,971  prisoners. 

Fort  Frank 'lin.  a  fort  of  British  Nortli  America,  on 
S.W.  arm  of  Great  Bear  lake. 

Fort  Franklin,  in  New  York,  a  revolutionary  stock¬ 
ade  at  Lloyd's  Neck,  on  Long  Island. 

Fort  Fron'tenac.  See  Kingston,  Canada. 

Fort  Gage,  in  New  York,  an  ancient  fort,  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  S.  of  Fort  George. 

Fort  Gaines,  in  Alabama.  See  Mobile. 

Fort  Gaines,  in  Georgia,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Clay  co., 
on  the  Chattahoochee  river,  22  miles  S.  W.  of  Cuthbert, 

Fort  Gaines,  now  Fort  Ripley,  in  Minnesota,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Morrison  co.,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  about 
122  miles  N.  of  St.  Paul. 

Fort  Gar' land,  in  Colorado,  a  post-vill.  and  military 
station  of  Costilla  co.,  abt.  100  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Pike's  Peak. 

Fort  Garry,  a  fort  of  Britisli  Nortli  America,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Assiuiboine  and  Red  rivers,  about  40 
miles  S.  of  Lake  Wiunepeg. 

Fort  Gas'ton.  in  California,  a  former  military  depot 
in  the  N.  part  of  the  State,  on  the  Trinity  river,  about 
25  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Orleans  bar. 

Fort  Gay.  in  W.  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Wayne  co. 

Fort  Geo  rye,  a  fortress  of  Scotland  co.,  Inverness,  on 
a  low,  sandy  peninsula  jutting  into  the  Moray  Frith, 
which  it  commands.  It  is  esteemed  the  most  complete 
fortification  in  Britain,  has  barracks  for  3,000  men,  is 
mounted  with  80  guns,  was  built  in  1747,  as  one  of  the 
chain  of  3  fortresses  to  overawe  the  Highlands,  and  has 
a  governor  and  garrison. 

Fort  Georye.  in  NewYork,  an  ancient  fort,  now  in 
ruins,  at  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Lake  George. 

Fort  Georye,  in  Oregon,  a  fort  of  Astoria  in  Clatsop 
co.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river. 

Fort  Gib'son,  in  Indian  Territory,  a  post-village  and 
military  depot,  on  the  Neosho  river  near  its  confluence 
witli  the  Arkansas  river  Lat.  about  35°  45'  N.,  Lon. 
95°  30'  W. 

Fort  Good  Hope,  in  Connecticut,  established  by  the 
Dutch  in  1623,  near  the  present  site  of  Hartford. 

Fort  Got'tenlmry.  in  Pennsylvania,  built  by  the 
Swedes  on  Tinicum  Island  in  DM2. 

Fort  Gower,  in  Ohio,  a  revolutionary  fortress,  on  the 
Ohio  river,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Hockhorking. 

Fort  Gran'by,  in  South  Carolina,  a  revolutionary  fort 
near  Columbia. 

Fort  Gratiot  ( gra'she-ot ),  in  Michigan,  a  military  post 
and  city  of  St.  Clair  co.,  at  the  head  of  St.  Clair  river, 
adjoining  Port  Huron,  its  P.  0.  Pop.  (1894  )  2,832. 

Fort  Grierson  (greePson),  iu  Georgia,  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  fort  at  Augusta. 
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Fort  Or  is' wold,  in  Connecticut,  a  Revolutionary  fort 
near  New  Loudon. 

Forth,  adv.  [A.  S .  fordh,  thence,  further;  Ger.  fort, 
forth,  away,  onward.]  Out  from  ;  forward ;  forward  in 
place  or  order;  onward  in  time;  as,  from  that  day  forth, 
and  so  forth.  —  Out  into  public  view  or  character. 

11  But  when  your  troubled  couutry  called  you  forth." —  Waller. 

-■—Beyond  the  boundary  of  a  place ;  abroad. 

“  They  will  privily  relieve  their  friends  that  are  forth." — Spenser. 

Forth,  a  river  of  Scotland,  rising  on  the  E.  side  of  Ben 
Lomond  in  Stirlingshire.  After  a  sinuous  course  E.,  past 
Aberfoyle,  Stirling,  and  Alloa,  it  unites  with  an  arm  of 
the  sea  called  the  Frith  of  Forth.  Its  chief  affluents  are 
the  Teith,  Allan,  and  Devon.  The  Frith  at  its  mouth  is 
35  or  40  m.  wide,  from  Fife  Ness  on  the  N.,  to  St.  Abb’s 
Head  on  the  S.  shore,  both  washed  by  the  German  Ocean. 
It  contains  several  islands,  of  which  the  chief  are  Iuch- 
garvie,  Inchcolm,  Inchkeith,  the  Bass,  and  the  Isle  of 
Slay ;  the  largest  of  these  is  but  a  few  miles  in  circuit. 
Light-houses  are  erected  on  Inchkeith  and  on  the  Isle 
of  May.  The  F.  possesses  many  good  harbors,  and  St. 
Margaret’s  Hope,  above  Queen's  Ferry,  is  one  of  the 
safest  roadsteads  in  the  island.  Length  of  river,  includ¬ 
ing  its  ‘•links,”  180  m.  The  bridge  over  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  completed  in  1889,  is  a  remarkable  structure  ;  the 
two  principal  spans  are  each  1,710  ft,,  the  two  side  spans 
675  ft.,  and  height  above  high  water,  at  the  central  span, 
500  ft.  It  is  on  the  cantilever  principle,  and  the  greatest 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  See  Bridge,  in  Section  II, 

Fort  Hale,  in  Connecticut,  an  isolated  rock  in  New 
Haven  harbor,  about  2  m.  S.  of  New  Haven.  During 
the  War  of  Independence  it  was  named  Fort  Ilovk. 

Fort  Ham'iltou,  in  NewYork,  a  post -village  of  King’s 
co.,  on  the  Narrows,  at  the  W.  extremity  of  Long  Island. 
The  fort  defends  the  entrance  to  New  York  harbor. 

Fort  Han'coclt,  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of  El  Paso 
co.,  on  So.  Pac.  &  Tex.  Pac.  R.  Rs. 

Fort  Har'dy,  in  New  York,  a  Revolutionary  fortress, 
now  in  ruins,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Fishkill  creek 
and  the  Hudson  river,  near  Saratoga. 

Forthcoming'  (forth-cum'ing),  a.  [See  Come.]  Mak¬ 
ing  appearance ;  ready  to  appear ;  as,  the  witnesses  are 
forthcoming. 

Fort  Hen'derson,  in  Alabama,  a  village  of  Macon 
co.,  about  50  m.  W.N.W.  of  Montgomery. 

Fort  Hen'ry,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of  Stewart  co. 

Fort  Hen'ry,  in  Tennessee,  on  the  Tennessee  river, 
about  8  m.  W.  of  Fort  Donelson.  It  surrendered  to 
Gen.  Grant  and  Com.  Foote,  Feb.  6,  1862. 

Fort  Hen'ry,  in  Virginia,  an  ancient  fort  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Petersburg,  in  1646. 

Fort  Hen'ry,  in  West  Virginia,  founded  by  Lord  Dun- 
more  in  1774,  near  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Wheel¬ 
ing,  and  named  by  him  Finoasti.e. 

Fort  Her'kiilier.  in  New  York.  It  was  built  near 
the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Herkimer,  during  the 
Old  French,  or  Seven  Years’  War,  and  was  known  dur¬ 
ing  the  Revolution  as  Fort  Dayton. 

Forth'  £0111$;,  a.  Going  forth. 

— An  utterance;  a  proceeding  from. 

Fort  Hill,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Lake  co,  about 
45  m.  N.N.W.  of  Chicago. 

Fort  Hill,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Highland  co. 

Fort  Hill,  in  South  Carolina,  a  post-office  of  Pickens  co. 

Forth  ’ll oini'taiiis,  a  low  mountain  range  of  Ire¬ 
land.  in  Leinster,  memorable  as  the  camping-place  of 
about  15,000  of  the  insurgents  previous  to  their  attack 
upon  and  capture  of  Wexford  in  1799. 

Fort  lies  k  i  ns.  in  Oregon,  a  military  post  of  Benton 
co.,  about  15  m.  W.N.W.  of  Corvallis. 

Fort  Hnn'ter,  ill  New  York,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Schoharie  Creek  and  Mohawk  River.  It  was  the  scene 
of  many  severe  engagements  during  the  French-Indian, 
and  the  Revolutionary  wars. 

. — A  post-village  of  Montgomery  co..  on  the  site  of  the  above 
fort,  abt.  35  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Albany. 

Forth'with,  or  F’okthwith',  adv.  Withoutdelay ;  im¬ 
mediately  ;  directly. 

For'tieth,  a.  [A.  S.  feowertigte.\  The  fourth  tenth; 
noting  the  number  next  after  thirty-nine. 

— Any  one  of  40  equal  parts  into  which  a  unit  of  any  kind 
may  be  divided. 

For'tifiable,  a,  [0.  Fr.]  That  may,  or  can  be,  fortified. 

Fortifica'tioil,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat ,fortificatio,  from 
fortis,  strong,  and  facere,  to  make.]  Act  of  fortifying. 

—  The  art  or  science  of  fortifying  places  to  defend 
them  against  an  enemy.  —  The  works  erected  to  defend 
a  place  against  attack ;  a  fortified  place ;  a  fort ;  a  castle. 

—  Additional  strength. 

••  By  way  of  fortification  and  antidote."  —  Hooker. 

(Mil.)  The  art  of  constructing  works  of  defence  and 
offence  for  the  protection  or  reduction  of  any  important 
town  or  position.  Such  works  are  always  planned  by 
the  military  engineer,  and  carried  out  under  his  direc¬ 
tion  and  superintendence.  They  are  commonly  divided 
into  two  classes,  respectively  known  as  permanent  forti¬ 
fications  and  field-works.  Under  the  former  all  works 
are  included  that  are  constructed  for  the  defence  of  a 
town,  harbor,  arsenal,  dockyard,  &c.,  being  carefully 
laid  out  and  built  with  a  view  to  durability  and  the  re¬ 
sistance  of  an  attack,  whenever  it  may  be  made ;  while, 
under  the  latter,  all  works  are  classed  that  are  intended 
to  serve  a  temporary  purpose,  such  as  siege-works  and 
batteries  for  an  attack  on  a  fortress,  or  lines  of  intrench- 
ment  hastily  thrown  up  for  the  protection  of  an  army 
in  the  field,  or  to  check  the  advance  of  an  enemy  on  an 
important  strategical  position.  These  works  differ  mainly 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  built,  the  ramparts  and 
parapets  of  permanent  works  being  faced  or  rivetted 
with  blocks  of  granite  ;  the  terre-pleiu  of  the  rampart  on 


which  the  guns  are  worked,  the  cheeks  of  the  embra¬ 
sures,  casemates,  bomb-proof  buildings  for  magazines, 
&c.,  being  formed  of  the  same  material;  while  field¬ 
works  consist  of  mounds  of  earth  formed  of  that  which 
is  thrown  up  out  of  the  ditch  in  front,  having  the  ram¬ 
parts  and  embrasures  rivetted  with  sods  of  turf,  fas¬ 
cines,  gabions,  and  sand-bags,  the  terre-plein  for  the 
support  of  the  guns  and  their  carriages  being  made  of 
pieces  of  thick  timber  strongly  bolted  together.  The 
principal  works  in  each  class,  and  their  component 
parts,  are  noticed  under  their  respective  headings,  an 
account  beinggiven  in  all  cases  of  the  peculiar  purposes 
for  which  they  serve  and  the  method  adopted  in  their 
construction.  (See  Bastion,  Crown-work,  Curtain,  Ca- 
ponniere,  Covered  Way,  Ditch,  Glacis,  Fleche,  Fort, 
Lunette,  Ravelin,  Tenaille,  Traverse,  Bridge-head, 
Lines  of  Intrenchment,  Redan,  Redoubt,  Star  Fort, 
Trench,  &c .)  It  will,  therefore,  be  only  necessary,  in  the 
present  article,  to  glance  briefly  at  the  history  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  science  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the 
present  time.  The  existing  system  of  fortification  doubt¬ 
less  found  its  origin  in  early  ages,  in  the  formation  of 
a  mound  and  trench  round  any  small  collection  of  dwell¬ 
ings,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  the  inmates  and  their 
possessions  some  protection  from  the  attack  of  a  ma¬ 
rauding  foe,  a  gate  being  made  in  one  part  of  the  ram¬ 
part  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  those  that  dwelt  with¬ 
in  it,  with  a  movable  bridge  for  the  passage  of  the  ditch. 
This  method  was  pursued  by  the  Gauls  and  Britons  in 
the  time  of  Ctesar;  and  they  added  strength  to  the 
earthen  mound  by  throwing  it  up  against  a  stockade  of 
stout  stakes  or  piles,  which  were  driven  into  the  earth 
in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  and  interwoven  with 
boughs  and  branches  of  trees.  The  field-works  of  the 
Romans  were  as  effective  as  the  permanent  fortifications 
of  the  savage  tribes  of  Central  and  Western  Europe,  re¬ 
maining  in  many  parts  of  Europe  to  this  day,  as  a  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  skill  of  the  Roman  soldiers  in  fortifying 
even  temporary  camps,  and  the  great  strength  of  their 
works.  But  the  field-works  of  the  Gauls  and  Britons 
consisted  of  nothing  more  than  their  cars  and  wagons 
disposed  around  the  camp,  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  and 
strengthened  by  an  abattis,  or  barricade,  formed  of  the 
branches  and  trunks  of  trees.  At  a  very  early  period, 
stone  walls  of  considerable  breadth  and  great  strength 
took  the  place  of  the  simple  ramparts  of  earth,  for  the 
defensive  works  thrown  up  around  “  fenced  cities ;  ”  and 
these  were  furnished  with  battlements  and  machicola¬ 
tions  (see  Machicolation)  for  the  protection  of  the 
archers  that  manned  the  walls,  and  as  a  means  of  annoy¬ 
ing  the  besiegers  who  might  attempt  to  undermine  the 
rampart.  The  spaces  between  the  battlements,  and  -the 
battlements  themselves,  were  subsequently  modified 
into  the  parapet-wall  and  embrasures,  as  we  now  have 
them,  on  the  introduction  of  cannon.  Examples  of  early 
fortifications  are  to  be  found  in  the  remains  of  the  Cy¬ 
clopean  walls  that  once  surrounded  the  old  Greek  cities 
of  Tiryus  and  Mycenae.  The  Phoenicians  are  said  to  have 
been  the  first  who  regularly  fortified  their  cities  with 
stone  walls ;  but,  however  this  may  be.  it  is  certain  that 
the  cities  of  Egypt,  and  the  great  cities  of  Assyria  — 
Babylon  and  Nineveh  —  were  girdled  with  fortifications 
of  marvellous  strength  and  size,  on  which  several  chari¬ 
ots  could  be  driven  abreast  of  each  other.  Until  the 


Fig.  1049. 

A,  Bastion ;  B,  ravelin  ;  C.  covered  way  ;  D,  glacis  ;  E,  cavalier ; 
F,  curtain  ;  G,  counterguard;  H,  ditch. 

1,  Castellated,  13th  cent. ;  2,  Castellated,  14th  cent. ;  3,  Early 
Italian  system  :  4,  Errard’s  system.  16th  cent. ;  5,  Pagan’s  system, 
17th  cent. ;  6.  Vauban,  1st  system,  17th  cent. ;  7,  Vauban,  3d 
system,  17th  cent. ;  8.  Cohorn's  system,  17th  cent. ;  9,  Cormon- 
taigue's  system,  18th  ceut,  ;  10,  Modern  system. 

year  1500,  the  characteristics  of  the  defensive  works  of 
a  town  (1,  Fig.  1049)  were  nearly  the  same  in  all  coun¬ 
tries  ;  first;  they  consisted  of  a  lofty  and  massive  poly¬ 
gonal  wall  of  great  thickness,  with  a  fausse-braye,  or 
bank  of  earth,  thrown  up  in  a  sloping  form  against  the 
exterior,  to  protect  it  from  the  attacks  of  the  battering- 
ram.  Then  towers  were  added,  in  the  form  of  large 
square  or  semi-circular  buttresses,  projecting  from  the 
angles,  and  also  from  the  face  of  the  wall  in  various 
parts,  which  enabled  the  defenders  to  enfilade  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  wall  which  lay  between  any  two  of  them, 
and  so  defend  it  in  a  more  effectual  manner  from  the 
attacks  of  assailants  who  sought  to  make  a  breach  at 
its  base  with  their  engines  of  war.  These  flanking 


towers  were  the  origin  of  the  modern  bastions.  Out 
works  were  then  constructed  beyond  the  ditch,  opposite 
to  the  different  entrances  to  the  town,  for  the  better 
protection  of  the  gates,  connected  with  the  main  works 
by  drawbridges.  While  this  disposition  of  the  wall,  and 
its  various  parts,  may  be  traced  in  all  the  fortifications 
of  ancient  cities,  and  those  of  towns  and  castles  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  so  it  may  be  seen  more  fully  developed  in 
the  curtains,  bastions,  crown-works,  and  bridge-heads  of 
the  fortifications  of  modern  times.  The  old  method  of 
construction  was  efficient  enough  as  long  as  battering- 
rams,  scaling-ladders,  and  similar  engines,  formed  the 
chief  means  of  attack,  and  javelins  and  arrows  the  most 
formidable  projectile  that  could  be  showered  on  the 
assailants  by  those  who  manned  the  walls;  and  al¬ 
though  the  introduction  of  the  inextinguishable  Greek 
fire,  in  the  7th  century,  was  a  missile  that  brought  death, 
terror,  and  destruction  in  its  train,  blazing  fiercely  even 
under  water,  and  injuring  everything  wherever  it  fell, 
with  the  exception  of  stone  walls,  yet  no  modifications  of 
the  principles  of  construction  were  absolutely  necessary, 
until  the  invention  of  cannon,  which  followed  closely 
on  that  of  gunpowder,  in  the  14th  century,  directed 
the  thoughts  of  the  soldier  architects  of  the  succeeding 
cycle  to  seek  means  whereby  the  new  weapon  might  be 
made  as  efficient  for  the  protection  of  the  walls,  by  a 
proper  disposition  of  the  faces  of  the  works  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  each  other,  as  it  was  effective  in  causing  breaches 
in  the  ramparts,  that  rapidly  crumbled  under  the  crush¬ 
ing  shocks  of  the  heavy  balls  of  stone  and  iron  that 
were  hurled  point-blank  against  them.  The  result  was 
the  introduction  of  small  bastions  of  the  present  form 
(2,  3,  F’ig.  1049),  instead  of  the  old  flanking  towers,  pro¬ 
jecting  from  the  corners  of  the  work  in  salient  angles, 
the  rampart  forming  four  sides  of  an  irregular  pentagon, 
the  fifth,  or  gorge,  being  left  open  as  a  communication 
between  the  bastion  and  the  interior  of  the  fortress. 
But  the  chief  fault  of  the  old  flanking  towers  was 
equally  perceptible  in  the  new  bastion  ;  they  were  still 
too  small,  and  too  far  apart,  to  defend  each  other  in  an 
efficient  manner,  and  the  platforms  or  terre-pleins  of 
the  majority  were  not  calculated  for  the  reception  of 
artillery  of  any  size.  Toward  the  end  of  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury,  an  attempt  to  remedy  this  defect  was  made  by 
Errard  de  Bar  le  Due,  a  French  engineer,  who  intro¬ 
duced  considerable  improvements  into  the  received 
methods  of  constructing  fortifications  (4.  Fig.  1049).  He 
made  the  faces  of  his  bastions  much  longer,  and  the 
curtains  connecting  them  much  shorter,  than  they  had 
hitherto  been;  but  the  faces  of  the  bastions  terminated 
at  the  shoulders  in  arillons ,  or  pieces  of  the  rampart  in 
continuation  of  the  face,  which  were  in  the  form  of  an 
arc,  and  entered  towards  the  interior  of  the  bastion; 
and  his  flanks,  which  were  bereft  of  their  due  propor¬ 
tions  by  the  arillons,  were  disposed  at  an  angle  of  80°  to 
the  curtain,  which  would  inevitably  bring  a  fire  of  mus¬ 
ketry,  directed  from  the  flank  at  right  angles  to  its  face, 
on  the  defenders  occupying  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
curtain.  De  Ville,  an  engineer  who  flourished  abt.  1630, 
lengthened  the  flanks,  and  constructed  them  at  right 
angles  to  the  curtain  ;  but  a  still  farther  advance  to  the 
present  system  was  made  about  fifteen  years  later  by 
Count  de  Pagan  (5,  Fig.  1049),  who  constructed  the  faces 
of  his  flanks  in  lines  perpendicular  to  the  faces  of  the 
collateral  bastions  produced,  which  caused  them  to  splay 
outwards  from  the  curtain  in  such  a  direction  that  a  fire 
directed  perpendicularly  from  the  faces  along  their 
entire  length  would  enfilade  the  faces  of  the  collateral 
bastions,  and  prevent  an  attacking  party  from  effecting 
a  lodgment  in  the  ditch.  He  also  constructed  double 
and  triple  flanks  to  his  bastions,  which  were  parapets 
parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  outer  flanks,  rising  above  one 
another  in  tiers  toward  the  interior  of  the  bastion.  It 
remained  for  Vauban  to  give  a  systematic  method  of 
constructing  regular  fortifications,  which  he  effected 
(6,  F’ig.  1049)  by  taking  fractional  parts  of  the  length  of 
the  side  of  the  polygon  within  which  the  enceinte  was 
formed,  and  which  was  bounded  by  lines  drawn  to  join 
the  salient  angles  of  the  bastions  (which,  indeed,  were 
coincident  with  the  angles  of  the  polygon,  as  far  as 
their  vertices  were  concerned),  to  furnish  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  various  parts  of  the  work.  As  this  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  on  which  all  other  systems  are  based,  which  have 
been  introduced  since  Yauban’s  time, a  detailed  account 
of  the  method  of  constructing  a  regular  front  of  forti¬ 
fication,  in  accordance  with  that  engineer’s  first  system, 
willbe  given  elsewhere,  with  a  ground-plan  of  the  same, 
as  has  been  already  said.  (See  Vauban’s  First  -Sys¬ 
tem.)  His  second  and  third  systems  arose  out  of  modi¬ 
fications  of  the  first,  in  adapting  it  to  the  remodelling 
of  the  works  of  many  old  fortified  towns.  The  chief  fea¬ 
tures  of  these  systems  (7,  F'ig.  1049)  consist  in  the  bas¬ 
tions  being  detached  from  the  enceinte.,  with  a  ditch  in  the 
rear,  the  curtains  being  continued,  and  meeting  in  an 
angle  in  the  rear  of  the  bastion,  which  was  strength¬ 
ened  by  a  tower,  also  in  the  form  of  a  bastion,  the 
flanks  of  which  defend  the  ditch.  Vauban  also  improved 
the  construction  of  the  ravelin,  and  was  the  first  engi¬ 
neer  who  introduced  ricochet  firing  on  attacking  a  for¬ 
tress.  He  also  formed  traverses  in  the  covered  way,  to 
protect  the  besieged  from  this  kind  of  firing,  and  the 
places  of  arms  at  the  salient  and  re-entering  angles 
of  the  covered  way.  It  will  be  understood,  in  the 
construction  of  works  one  in  advance  of  another,  that 
the  reliefs  of  the  different  ramparts,  on  their  heights 
one  above  another,  must  be  sufficient  to  allow  a  fire 
of  musketry  being  kept  up  from  the  crest  of  the  para¬ 
pet  of  a  lower  work,  while  a  cannonade  is  being  di¬ 
rected  against  the  enemy  on  their  siege-works  from  the 
ramparts  of  the  works  above,  without  injuring  the  men 
in  the  work  below.  Thus  the  soles  of  the  embrasures 
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in  the  faces  of  the  ravelin  should  he  in  a  horizontal  line, 
that  is,  at  least  tour  feet  above  the  crest  of  the  glacis 
amt  the  tenaille  should  he  low  enough  to  allow  a  mus¬ 
ketry  fire  from  the  flanks  of  the  bastion  and  the  inter¬ 
vening  curtain  to  pass  over  the  heads  of  its  defenders. 
The  Dutch  engineer  Cohorn  was  contemporary  with 
Yauban,  and  constructed  the  fortifications  of  most  of 
the  principal  towns  of  Holland  and  Itelgium.  Ilis  system 
(8,  Fig.  1049;  is  very  similar  to  those  of  Vauban,  hut 
it  is  distinguished  by  the  introduction  id'  large  arillons, 
forming  casemated  batteries  at  the  shoulders  of  the 
bastions.  He  also  constructed  works  of  great  strength 
in  the  interior  of  the  bastions,  as  well  as  in  front  of 
them,  and  redoubts  in  the  interior  of  the  ravelins,  which 
protected  his  curtains.  About  1740,  Cormoutaigne,  a 
Frenchman,  introduced  a  system  founded  upon  Vauban' s 
(9,  Fig.  1049),  in  which  he  extended  the  faces  of  the  rave¬ 
lin  in  front  of  the  curtain,  diminishing  the  extent  of 
the  salient  angle  formed  by  them.  He  also  formed  re¬ 
trenchments  in  his  bastions,  and  made  the  re-entering 
places  of  arms  in  the  covered  way  large  enough  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  the  construction  of  redoubts,  having  the  main 
ditch  immediately  in  their  rear.  These  were  useful  in 
adding  to  the  means  of  defending  the  covered  way,  and 
they  also  protected  the  openings  that  appear  between 
the  extremities  of  the  tenaille  and  the  flanks  of  the 
bastions,  on  either  side  of  it.  Various  additions  and 
modifications  of  these  systems  have  been  introduced 
from  time  to  time,  by  French,  German,  and  English  en¬ 
gineers,  since  1750.  The  modern  system  (10,  Fig.  1049) 
differs  but  little  from  that  of  Cormontaigne.  The  re¬ 
entering  places  of  arms  have  circular  fronts  instead  of 
angular  ;  the  angle  of  the  ravelin  is  fixed  at  60°,  and  all 
the  l>est  points  of  older  systems  are  associated.  The 
great  improvements  lately  made  in  the  construction  of 
heavy  guns  have  rendered  it  necessary  to  revise  the 
systems  of  F  formerly  in  vogue.  Iron  and  steel  are 
taking  the  place  of  masonry  in  situations  where  earth 
cannot  be  employed ;  and,  where  it  can  practically  be 
done,  the  guns  are  placed  in  revolving  steel  cupolas,  with 
spherical  roofs,  or  are  mounted  on  disappearing  carriages. 
In  the  U.  S.  the  frontiers  exposed  to  attack  being  very 
largely  maritime,  the  fortifications  are  principally  bat¬ 
teries  of  heavy  guns  adapted  to  a  contest  with  steel- 
plated  ships.  These  are  enclosed  in  the  rear  with  a 
laud  front,  as  protection  against  a  land  attack,  but  not 
made  sufficiently  strong  to  stand  a  long  siege,  it  being 
taken  granted  that  reinforcements  can  quickly  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  repel  a  besieging  force.  It  was  formerly 
usual  to  mount  guns  in  masonry  casements  built  tier 
over  tier,  this  method  of  building  being  common 
throughout  the  world.  But  this  method  has  been  dis¬ 
carded  in  consequence  of  the  modern  developments  in 
ships  and  guns.  The  system  recommended  by  a  board 
of  naval  engineers,  in  1886,  proposed  the  use  of  steel 
plated  turrets,  armored  casements,  barbette  batteries, 
mortar  and  floating  batteries,  and  submarine  mines; 
and  U.  S.  fortifications  of  recent  construction  have  been 
built  in  accordance  with  this  recommendation. 

For'tilieil,  p.  a.  Made  strong  against  attacks. 

For'tifier,  n.  One  who  fortifies,  or  erects  works  for 
defence;  one  who  strengthens,  supports,  or  upholds. — 
That  which  strengthens. 

For'tify.  v.  a.  [Fr  .fortifier;  L.  I, at.  forlificare,  from 
fortis,  strong,  and  facere,  to  make  ]  To  add  to  the 
strength  of;  to  confirm;  to  invigorate;  to  strengthen 
against  any  attack. — To  strengthen  and  secure  by  forts, 
batteries,  and  other  defensive  works. — To  furnish  with 
strength,  or  means  of  resisting  force,  violence,  or  assault. 

— v.  h.  To  raise  strong  places. 

44  Thou  us  empowered,  to  fortify  thus  far." — Milton. 

Fort  Inilepeii'ilencc,  in  Massachusetts,  on  Castle 
Island,  about  3  miles  below  Boston,  Previous  to  and 
during  the  Revolution  it  was  called  Fort  William. 

J*'ort  In  dian,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  noted  fortification 
of  the  Narragansetts,  near  Kingston. 

fort  I  n  ig  o.  in  Texas,  a  former  P.  0.  of  Uvalde  co. 

Fort  Isle  Alix  ,\oi x  ( eel-o-nwaw ),  a  strong  British 
fortress  on  the  Sorel  river,  near  the  S.  boundary  of 
Quebec,  originally  founded  by  the  French  in  1759,  anti 
strengthened  by  Gen.  Schuyler  in  1775. 

Fort is  si mo,  adc.  [It.  super!,  of  forte,  strongly.] 
(Mas.)  A  distinction  to  sing  or  play  with  the  utmost 
strength  or  loudness. 

Forti'tion  ( for-ti' short),  n.  [Lat.  fortUio, sortitio,  from 
fors,  sors,  lot  or  chance.]  Selection  by  lot  or  chance. 

For' t  it  title,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fortitudo,  from  forth, 
strong.]  Endurance;  resoluteness;  that  strength  or 
firmness  of  mind  which  enables  a  person  to  encounter 
danger  with  coolness  and  courage,  or  to  bear  pain  or 
adversity  with  patience,  submission,  and  resignation. 

Fort itii'ili nous,  a.  Having  fortitude;  courageous. 

Port  Jack  son,  in  Louisiana,  on  the  Mississippi  river, 
about  80  nt.  below  New  Orleans.  During  the  Civil  War, 
the  place  was  strongly  fortified  by  the  Confederates  in 
conjunction  with  the  sister  batteries  of  Fort  St.  Philip, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  which  latter  was 
obstructed  so  effectually  by  hulks  and  chains,  as  to  close 
the  passage.  From  20th  to  25th  April,  1862,  the  fleet 
under  command  of  Commodore  Farragut  engaged  both 
forts  in  a  severe  artillery  duel,  passed  them  with  but 
comparatively  small  loss,  and  breaking  through  the  river 
obstructions,  succeeded  in  reaching  New  Orleans. 

Fort  Jackson,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  St. 
Lawrence  co.,  on  the  E.  branch  of  St.  Regis  river,  about 
40  m.  E.  of  Ogdensburgh. 

Fort  Jefferson.  or  Wickliffe,  in  Kentucky,  a  post- 
town,  cap.  of  Ballard  co.  Pop.  (1890),  959. 

Fort  Jefferson,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  military 
depot  of  Darke  co.,  about  5  m.  S.  of  Greenville.  The 
fort  was  built  by  Gen.  St.  Clair  in  1791. 


Fort  Jen'kins,  in  Pennsylvania,  (1)  about  8  m.  above1 
Wilkesliarre,  built  in  1776;  (2)  on  the  Susquehanna,  \ 

_ about  halt-way  between  Wilkesbarre  and  Suuhury. 

Fort  Jen'nings,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Putnam 
co  ,  on  the  Auglaize  river,  about  112  miles  N.W.  of  j 
Columbus. 

Fort  Jest'll |».  in  Louisiana,  a  P.  0.  of  Sabine  parish. 

Fort  Jolins'towil.  in  North  Carolina,  a  revolutionary 
fortress,  on  Cape  Fear  river,  on  the  site  of  the  present  j 
town  of  Smith  ville.  The  more  modern  fortress  of  this 
name  still  forms  one  of  the  defences  of  Smith  ville  Harbor. 

Fort  Johnstown,  in  New  York,  an  ancient  fortifica¬ 
tion  on  the  Mohawk  river,  about  3  in.  W.  of  Amsterdam. 

Fort  Jones,  in  California,  a  post-town  and  military 
station  of  Siskiyou  co. ;  Lat.  41°  35'  N.,  Lon.  123°  W. 

Fort  Kaskas'kitt,  in  Illinois,  an  ancient  and  Revo¬ 
lutionary  fortress,  on  the  site  of  the  present  town  of 
Kaskaskia. 

Fort  Hear  ny,  in  Nebraska,  a  former  post-town  and 
military  station,  of  some  importance,  in  Kearny  co.,  on 
the  Platte  river;  destroyed  in  1875. 

Fort  Kent,  in  Maine,  a  post-town  of  Aroostook  co., 
about  115  m.  N.  of  Bangor.  Pop.  (1897)  about  2,000. 

Fort  lilam'atti.  in  Oregon,  near  Lake  Klamath,  in 
Wasco  co.,  about  90  m.  E.N.E.  of  Jacksonville. 

Fort  Kootanye  (koo-ta-ni')  in  Oregon,  on  the  Koo- 
tauye  or  Flet  Bow  river. 

Fort  La'fayette,  in  New  York,  a  strong  fortification 
in  the  Narrows,  at  the  entrance  of  New  York  harbor, 
immediately  in  front  of  Fort  Hamilton. 

Fort  lla'inar,  in  Georgia,  a  post-office  of  Madison  co. 

Fort  Lar'antie,  in  Wyoming,  a  military  station  and 
post-settlement  on  the  N.  Fork  of  Platte  river;  Lat.  42° 
12'  10"  N.,  Lon.  104°  47'  43"  W. 

Fort  I, an' reus,  in  Ohio,  a  revolutionary  fort,  built 
in  1778  near  the  present  town  of  Bolivia. 

Fort  Law'renee,  a  seaport  town  of  Nova  Scotia,  in 
the  co.  of  Cumberland,  and  on  an  arm  of  Cumberland 
Bay,  90  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Halifax.  Now  Amherst. 

Fort  Leav'enworth,  ill  Kansas,  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  Missouri  river,  about  4  m.  below  Weston,  Missouri. 
It  is  the  oldest  and  most  important  military  depot  on 
the  Missouri  river,  the  fort  having  been  built  in  1827. 

Fort  Lee.  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Bergen  co., 
on  the  Hudson  river, about  9  m.  above  New  York.  The 
fort  is  now  in  ruins. 

Fort  Leill'Iii,  in  Idaho,  on  the  E.  fork  of  Salmon 
river,  about  105  m.  N.N.E  of  Idaho  City. 

Fort'let.  ».  A  little  fort. 

Fort  Lewis.  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Bath  co. 

Fort  Liberte  (lee-ber-td'), or  Fort  Dauphin,  a  seaport 
town  of  Hayti,  on  the  N.  coast;  Lot.  19°  42'  N.,  Lon. 
71°  57'  W. 

Fort  Lit'tleton.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Fulton  co.,  about  86  in.  W.  by  S.  of  Harrisburg. 

Fort  Lo'g;an,  in  Kentucky,  about  1  m.  W.  of  the  town 
of  Stanton,  in  Lincoln  co. 

Fort  Loudon  (low1  don),  in  Tennessee,  an  ancient  for¬ 
tification  on  the  Tennessee  river,  near  the  borders  of 
Georgia. 

Fort  I/ll  |>' t Oil .  in  Colorado,  a  post-office  of  Weld  co. 

Fort  Ly'Oll,in  Colorado,  a  post-office  of  Los  Animos  co. 

Fort  Lynn,  in  Arkansas,  a  post  office  of  Miller  co. 

Fort  McAllister.  in  Georgia,  one  of  the  defences  of 
Savannah,  taken  by  Gen.  Sherman,  Dec.  1864. 

Fort  McHenry,  in  Maryland,  on  Patapsco  Bay, 
guarding  the  entrance  to  Baltimore. 

Fort  VI  tl'con,  in  North  Gindina,  near  Beaufort  Harbor. 

Fort  Maelutosli.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  revolutionary 
fort  on  the  Ohio  river,  about  36  m.  below  Pittsburg. 

Fort  Mack'inaw,  in  Michigan.  See  Mackinaw. 

Fort  Marla  ran',  in  New  York.  See  Fort  Plain. 

Fort  Mail'ison.  in  Iowa,  a  city,  cap.  of  Lee  co.,  on 
the  Mississippi  river,  about  21  in.  above  Keokuk.  The 
town  is  well  built  on  rising  ground,  and  the  locality  is 
healthful.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  grain,  pork, 
lumber,  Ac.  Pop.  (1897)  about  4,000. 

Fort  Maifili'iiis.  in  Montana,  a  I’.  0.  of  Fergus  co. 

Fort  Mar'ion,  in  Florida.  See  St.  Augustine. 

Fort  Massachusetts.  in  New  Mexico,  about  150  m. 
N.  from  Santa  Fe  ;  Lat.  37°  45'  N.,  Lon.  105°  30'  W. 

Fort  Mer'cer.  in  New  Jersey,  a  revolutionary  fort  on  , 
the  Delaware  river,  now  in  ruins. 

Fort  41  i Ufl i n.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  revolutionary  for¬ 
tress  at  the  junction  of  the  Delaware  anil  Schuylkill 
rivers,  about  6  m.  below  Philadelphia.  Still  garrisoned. 

Fort  Mill,  in  South  Carolina,  a  post-office  of  York  co. 

Fort  Mil'ler.  in  California,  on  the  San  Joaquin  river, 
just  above  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  stream,  in 
Fresno  co. 

Fort  Miller,  in  New  York,  a  revolutionary  fort  on  the 
site  of  the  present  town  of  that  name. 

— A  post-village  of  Washington  co.,  on  the  Hudson  river, 
about  46  m.  N.  of  Albany. 

Fort  Mitcll'ell,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Russell 
co.,  about  46  m.  from  Columbus,  Georgia. 

Fort  Mitcll'ell,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-office  of 
Lunenberg  co. 

Fort  MontgOIU'ery,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of 
Orange  co. 

Fort  Montpe'lier.  in  Alabama,  a  vill.  of  Baldwin  co. 

Fort  Moore,  in  Georgia,  an  ancient  fort  near  Sand 
Bar  Ferry,  on  the  Savannah  river. 

Fort  Mor  gan,  in  Alabama.  See  Mobile. 

Fort  Morgan,  in  Colorado,  a  post-village,  capital  of 
Weld  co. 

Fort  Motte,  in  South  Carolina,  a  revolutionary  fort, 
now  a  post-village,  on  the  Congaree  river,  about  33  m. 
below  Columbia,  in  Orangeburg  co. 

Fort  Moultrie  (moo'tre),  in  South  Carolina,  one  of 
the  Revolutionary  defences  of  Charleston  Harbor,  about 


5  m.  E.S.E.  of  Charleston.  Still  garrisoned. 

Fort  X as'sa u ,  in  New  Jersey,  an  old  fort  on  the  Del¬ 
aware  river,  near  the  site  of  the  present  city'  of 
Gloucester,  memorable  as  the  first  settlement  on  the 
shores  of  the  Delaware,  and  built  by  Captain  Jacobus 
May,  in  1831. 

Fort  Neces'sity.  in  Pennsylvania,  an  old  fort  near 
the  site  of  the  present  town  of  L’nion,  in  Fayette  co.; 
built  by  Washington  in  1754. 

Fort  Nel'son.  in  Virginia,  a  revolutionary  fortress, 
once  defending  Norfolk,  now  the  site  of  the  U.  S.  Marine 
Hospital. 

Fort  Nes'qu ally,  in  Washington.  See  Nesqually. 

Fort  \eu  pore,  in  New  York,  an  old  fortress  on 
Ward  creek,  a  tributary  of  Oneida  Lake. 

Flirt  Niag'ara,  an  old  fort  of  Ontario,  built  by  the 
French  in  1727.  Still  garrisoned. 

Fortnight  (fori-nite'),  n.  [Contracted  from  A.  S. 
feowertyne  nights,  fourteen  nights.  It  was  the  custom 
of  the  ancient  northern  nations  to  count  time  by  nights; 
thus,  this  day  seven  night  (sen’night).]  The  snace  of 
fourteen  days;  two  weeks. 

Fort  Ninety-six,  in  South  Carolina,  a  fort  of  Abbe¬ 
ville  co.,  about  6  m.  from  the  Soluda  river;  so-called  on 
account  of  being  96  m.  from  the  frontier  fort  of  Prince 
George  (q.  r. ) .  It  was  the  scene  of  many  severe  con¬ 
flicts  during  the  War  of  Independence. 

Fort  Non'seiise,  in  New  Jersey,  erected  by  Washing¬ 
ton  near  Morristown,  in  the  winter  of  1779^80,  to  give 
employment  to  the  men  ;  hence  its  name. 

Fort  Nor' folk,  in  Virginia,  defends  the  city  of  Nor¬ 
folk;  built  in  1812.  See  Norfolk. 

Fort  Oglethorpe  (o' gl-thorp),  or  Oglethorpe  Bar¬ 
racks,  in  Alabama,  erected  by  Gen.  Oglethorpe  in  1737, 
oil  St.  Simon’s  Island,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Alabama 
river.  It  was  the  scene  ot  considerable  fighting  during 
the  Revolution,  as  well  as  the  war  of  1812.  Now  in  ruins. 

Fort  Okon  agan,  a  fort  of  British  Columbia,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  on  the  Okanogan 
river,  a  few  m.  above  its  confluence  with  the  Columbia. 

Fort  Onta'rio,  in  New  York.  See  Fort  Oswego. 

Fort  Oplamlt  (op'lant).  in  Delaware,  built  by  the 
Dutch  in  1631,  near  the  site  of  the  present  village  of 
Lewes. 

Fort  Or  ange,  in  New  York,  an  old  fort  built  by  the 
Dutch  in  1623,  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Albany. 

Fort  Oswegatell'ie,  in  New  York,  an’ old  French 
fort,  built  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Ogdensburg 
about  1735,  and  called  Fort  Preservation,  and  Fort 
La  Gallette.  In  1760  it  was  taken  by  the  British,  and 
called  Fort  William  Augustus. 

Fort  Osive'go,  in  New  York,  an  old  French  fort, built 
on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Oswego  by  Count 
Frontenac,  about  1696.  Fort  Ontario,  however,  was 
built  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Oswego  river  in  1755, 
and  at  once  took  the  precedence.  Both  forts  were  the 
scenes  of  considerable  fighting  during  the  French  and 
Revolutionary  wars,  and  once  in  1814. 

Fort  Paris,  iu  New  York,  a  revolutionary  fortress  on 
Stone  Arabia,  about  3  m.  N.  of  the  Mohawk  river. 

Fort  Paul'its  Hook,  in  New  Jersey,  a  revolutionary 
fortress  erected  by  the  British  on  the  site  of  Jersey  City. 

Fort  Payne,  in  Alabama,  a  post-town,  the  capital  of 
DeKalb  co.  Pop.  (1892)  about  3,600. 

Fort  Pe'qnot,  in  Connecticut,  an  old  Indian  fort  on 
Pequot  Hill,  about  8  m.  N.E.  of  New  London. 

Fort  Pick'ens,  in  Florida.  See  Pensacola  Bay. 

Fori  Pierce.  in  Florida,  a  P.  0.  of  Brevard  co. 

Fort  Pi  I'  low,  i  n  Tennessee,  erected  by  the  Confederates 
during  the  Civil  War,  about  40  m.  N.  of  Memphis,  and 
abandoned  by  them,  June,  1862,  and  occupied  by  the 
Union  forces  until  April,  1864,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
Confederates  under  Gen.  Forrest,  and  the  garrison  killed. 

Fort  Pitt,  a  fort  in  British  North  America,  on  the 
Saskatchewan  river;  Lat.  47®  30'  N.,  Lon.  108°  W. 

Fori  Pitt,  in  Pennsylvania.  See  Pittsburg. 

Fort  Plain,  or  Fort  McKean,  in  New  York,  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  fort  at  the  junction  of  the  Mohawk  and  Osquaga 
creeks. 

Fort  Plain,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co.,  ou  the  Mohawk  river,  about  58  m.  W.N.W. 
of  Albany. 

Fort  Plank,  or  Fort  Blank,  in  New  York,  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  fort  oi  Montgomery  co.,  about  2  m.  N.W.  of 
Fort  Plain. 

Fort  Point,  in  California,  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Golden  Gate,  about  3  m.  N.W.  of  San  Francisco. 

Fort  Pttlas'ki,  in  South  Carolina,  a  fortification  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  river.  Seized  by  the  Con¬ 
federates,  Jan  3, 1861,  it  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the 
Union  forces  April  12,  1862. 

Fort  Pnt'nani,  in  New  York,  the  principal  defence 
of  West  Point  during  the  Revolution,  Now  in  ruins. 

Fori  Racoon',  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Des  Moines  co. 

Fort  Ran'dall,  in  South  Dakota,  a  post-village,  cap. 
of  Todd  co. 

Fort  Ran'dolpll.  in  Tennessee,  on  the  Mississippi 
riv°r,  a  few  miles  from  Fort  Pillow. 

Fori  Ransom,  in  North  Dakota,  a  P.  0.  of  Ransom  co. 

Fort  Recov'ery,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Mercer  co. 

Fort  Rensselaer',  in  New  York,  a  revolutionary 
fortress  near  Canajoliarie. 

For' tress,  n.  [Fr.  fortresse,  from  Lat.  fortis,  strong.] 
A  city  or  town  surrounded  by  regular  works  of  defence, 
that  requires  to  be  invested  by  an  attacking  force,  and 
subjected  to  regular  siege  operations  before  it  can  be 
reduced.  Fortressess  are  generally  found  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  continental  states,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  important  harbors  on  the  seacoast.  where  there  aro 
extensive  naval  dockyards  and  arsenals,  and  great 
quantities  of  government  stores  ate  gathered  together. 
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Plymouth  and  Portsmouth,  with  Portland,  are  the  most 
important,  F.  on  the  S.  coast  of  England. 

— Defence ;  safety  ;  security. 

“  God  is  our  fortress." — Shake. 

— v.  a.  To  guard  ;  to  fortify. 

For'tressed,  p.  a.  Defended  by  a  fortress. 

Fortress  Monroe',  in  Virginia,  at  the  entrance  of 
Hampton  Koads,  about  13  m.  N.  of  Norfolk.  It  is  one 
of  the  strongest  and  most  important  fortifications  on 
the  Atlantic  coast.  The  walls  are  of  granite,  and  it 
mounts  some  400  guns,  many  of  which  are  of  high 
effectiveness.  Near  by  is  the  famous  resort,  Old  Point 
Comfort,  where  are  two  fine  hotels. 

Fort  Ititls’e'ly,  in  Minnesota ,  a  modern  fort  and  post- 
office  of  Nicollet  co.,  on  the  Minnesota  river. 

Fort  Ri'ley,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  and  military 
depot  of  Geary  co.,  at  the  junction  of  the  two  main 
branches  of  the  Kansas  river,  about  140  m.  from  Leaven¬ 
worth  ;  Lat.  39°  3'  38"  N.,  Lon.  96°  24'  50"  W. 

Fort  Kip'ley.  in  Minnesota.  See  Fort  Gaines. 

■ — A  post-office  of  Crow  Wing  co.,  near  Fort  Gaines. 

Fort  Kit'  ner,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Lawrence 
co.,  about  78  m.  E.  of  Vincennes. 

Fort  Ilob'iusoti.  in  Nebraska,  a  P.  O.  of  Dawes  co. 

Fort'rose,  a  seaport  and  borough  of  Scotland,  co.  Ross, 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Moray  Frith,  opposite  Fort  George, 
8  m.  N.E.  of  Inverness.  Did.  Deep-sea  fishing.  Pop.  1,127 

Fort  Royal,  now  Fort  De  Franco,  a  fortified 
seaport  town,  and  cap.  of  the  Island  of  Martinique,  W. 
Indies;  Lat.  14°  35'  9"  N.,  Lon.  60°  4'  2"  W.  It  is  a 
well-built  place,  and  the  residence  of  the  French  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Island.  In  1839  it  was  almost  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake.  Pop.  (1895)  13,822. 

Fort  ftaloii'gfa,  in  New  York,  a  P,  0.  of  Suffolk  co. 

Fort  San'tlers,  in  Tennessee,  a  fortification  on  the 
Holston  river  just  above  Knoxville. 

Fort  Sao  .loacliini  ( swong  zho-a-keeng),  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  Brazilian  Guiana,  on  the  Branco,  a  tributary 
of  the  Amazon;  Lat.  3°  V  46"  N.,  Lon.  60°  3'  W. 

Fort  Schuy'ler  (New),  in  New  York.  See  Rome. 

Fort  Schuy'ler  (Old),  in  New  York.  See  Utica. 

Fort  Scott,  in  Kansas,  an  important  city,  cap.  of  Bour¬ 
bon  co.,  on  Marmitou  river,  and  three  chief  railroad 
lines,  98  m.  S.  of  Kansas  city.  Has  extensive  manu¬ 
factories  and  window-glass  works;  coal  and  building 
stone  are  mined,  and  there  are  artesian  and  natural  gas 
wells  in  the  vicinity  ;  seat  of  the  Kansas  Normal  School. 
Pop.  (1895)  11,108. 

Fort  Sen'eca,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Seneca  co. 

Fort  Silll'coe.  in  Washington,  a  post-office  aud  Indian 
agency  of  Yakima  co. 

Fort  Slon'go,  in  New  York,  a  revolutionary  fortifica¬ 
tion  built  by  the  Tories,  in  1781,  on  Treadwell  Neck,- 
Long  Island. 

Fort  Smith,  in  Arkansas,  a  city-  and  military  post, 
cap.  of  Sebastian  co.,  on  the  Arkansas  river,  about  160 
m.  W.  N.  IV.  of  Little  Rock ;  Lat.  34°  45'  N.,  Longitude, 
95°  W.  Pop.  (1897)  about  17,800. 

Fort  Sllt-11  i ilg.  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  mili¬ 
tary  post  of  Hennepin  co.,  on  the  Mississippi  river, 
about  7  m.  above  St.  Paul. 

Fort  Sor'd,  an  old  French  fort  of  prov.  Quebec,  built 
by  Sorel,  a  French  engineer,  about  the  year  1665,  ou  the 
site  of  the  present  town  of  Sorel. 

Fort  St.  Ilavitl.  a  fortress  of  Hindostan,  on  the  Coro- 1 
mandel  coast,  12  m.  from  Pondicherry. — An  English 
factory,  established  here  in  1691,  became,  after  the ! 
capture  of  Madras  by  the  French  in  1746,  the  head  of 
the  British  East  Indian  settlements.  In  1758  it  was 
captured  by  Count  de  Lally-Tollendal,  who  dismantled 
the  fortifications. 

Fort  St.  FredV rick .  in  New  York,  one  of  the  forti- 
cations  of  Crown  Point. 

Fort  St.  I*liili|>,  in  Louisiana,  a  fortification  ou  the 
Mississippi  river,  opposite  Fort  Jackson  ( q .  v.). 

Fort  Stan'ton,  in  New  Mexico,  a  P.  0.  of  Lincoln  co. 

Fort  Stock'ton,  in  Texas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Pecos  county. 

Fort  S  toad 'man.  in  Virginia,  on  the  James  river, 
about  18  in.  below  Richmond.  It  was  captured  by  the 
Confederates,  March  14, 1865,  and  retaken  by  the  Union 
troops  shortly  afterward. 

Fort  Ste'pliens,  in  Mississippi,  a  P.  0.  of  Kemper  co. 

Fort  Sul'li van.  in  Maine,  t lie  most  E.  fortification 
of  the  U.  S.,  defending  Eastport. 

Fort  Sum'ner,  in  N.  Mex.,  a  P.  0.  of  Guadalupe  co. 

Fort  Su m'ter,  in  South  Carolina.  See  Sumter,  Fort. 

Forts' ville.  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Jones  co.,  about  18 
m.  W.  of  Milledgeville. 

Forts' ville,  or  Fortville,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village 
of  Hancock  co.,  about  10  m.  N.  E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Forts' ville,  in  New  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Saratoga  co. 

Fort  Taylor,  in  Florida,  a  fortification  of  Key  West, 
commanding  the  N.  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Fort  Tlionias,  in  Arizona,  a  P.  0.  of  Graham  co. 

Fort  Ticondero'ga,  in  New  York.  See  Ticonderoga. 

Fort  Tomp'kins.  in  New  York,  on  Staten  Island,  at 
the  entrance  of  New  York  harbor,  and  opposite  Fort 
Hamilton. 

Fort  Tow'son,  in  Indian  Territory,  a  fort  of  the  Choc¬ 
taw  Nation,  on  the  Kiamislii  river,  a  few  m.  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Red  river. 

Fort  Trum'biill,  in  Connecticut,  a  revolutionary  fort 
ou  the  W.  side  of  the  Thames  river,  below  New  London 
and  opposite  Fort  Griswold.  Both  are  still  garrisoned. 

Fortuitous,  a.  [Lat.  fortuitous,  from  fors,  change, 
hap,  luck,  hazard.]  Happening  by  chance  ;  coming  or 
occuring  unexpectedly,  or  without  any  known  cause; 
accidental;  casual;  contingent;  incidental. 

“  The  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms.” — Ray. 


Fortuitously,  adv.  Accidentally;  casually. 

Fortuitousness,  a.  The  quality  of  being  casual  or 
accidental. 

Fortuity,  n.  [Fr.  fortuiU.]  Accident;  incident; 
chance;  contingency. 

Fortu'na.  (Myth.)  Daughter  of  Oceanus,  according  to 
Homer,  or  one  of  the  Parcae  according  to  Pindar,  was  the 
goddess  of  fortune,  and  from  her  hand  were  derived  riches 
and  poverty,  pleasures  and  pains,  blessings  and  misfor¬ 
tunes.  She  was  worshipped  in  different  parts  of  Greece. 
Bupalus  was  the  first  who  modelled  a  statue  of  Fortune 
for  the  people  of  Smyrna,  and  he  represented  her  with 
the  polar  star  upon  her  head,  and  the  horn  of  plenty  in 
her  hand.  The  Romans  held  her  in  high  esteem,  aud 
had  no  less  than  8  different  temples  erected  to  her  honor 
in  their  city.  She  is  generally  represented  blindfolded, 
and  holding  a  wheel  in  her  hand,  as  an  emblem  of  her 
inconstancy.  Sometimes  she  appears  with  wings. 

Fur t  u'na.  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Graves  co. 

Fortu'na,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Pine  co.,  on  the 
Kettle  River,  abt.  100  m.  N.  by  E.  of  St.  Paul. 

Fortuiiatie  Insula-.  [bat.,  fortunate  islands.] 
(Myth.)  Islands  at  the  W.  of  Mauritania,  in  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Sea,  supposed  to  be  the  Canary  Isles  of  the  moderns. 
They  are  represented  as  the  seats  of  the  blessed,  where 
the  souls  of  the  virtuous  were  placed  after  death,  and 
where  the  air  was  wholesome  and  temperate,  and  the 
earth  produced  an  immense  number  of  various  fruits 
without  the  labor  of  man. 

For'tunate,  a.  [bat.  fortunatis,  pp.  of  fortunare,  to 
render  prosperous.]  Lucky;  prosperous;  successful; 
happy ;  coming  by  good  luck  or  favorable  chance. 

“  I  am  most  fortunate,  thus  accidentally  to  encounter  you ." Shahs. 

— Bringing,  or  receiving,  some  unforeseen  or  unexpected 
good;  as,  a  fortunate  event,  a.  fortunate  number  in  a 
lottery. 

For'tunately,  adv.  Luckily ;  successfully ;  happily; 
by  good  fortune;  by  favorable  chance  or  issue. 

For'tuiiatencss,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
fortunate. 

Fortunatus,  ( for-tu-nai'tus .)  (Lit.)  The  title  of  one 
of  the  best  German  Volksbucher  (peoples’  books)  ever 
written,  and  which  has  been  translated  into  perhaps 
every  language  of  Europe.  It  originated  in  the  15tli 
century,  though  many  of  the  tales  included  in  it  are  of 
much  older  date.  The  oldest  printed  edition  of  the  book 
now  extant  was  published  at  Frankfort  in  1509.  The 
story  is,  that  Fortunatus  and  his  sons  are  the  possessors 
of  an  inexhaustible  purse  of  gold  and  a  wishing-cap, 
which,  however,  in  the  end,  prove  their  ruin.  Thomas 
Decker  made  it  the  subject  of  his  Pleasant  Comedie  of 
Old  Fortunatus  ( 1600);  and  Tieck  gives  the  story  in  His 
PUantasus  (3  vols.,  Berlin,  1816). 

For'tune,  n.  [Fr.,from  Lat.  fortuna,  a  lengthened  form 
of  fors,  chance,  hap,  luck,  from  ferre,  to  bring  or  bear.] 
Whatever  arrives  or  occurs;  chance;  hap;  luck;  fate; 
accident;  event;  the  good  or  ill  that  befalls  a  man;  suc¬ 
cess,  good  or  bad. —  Appointed  lot  in  life;  destiny;  fu¬ 
turity. 

*'  You  who  men’s  fortunes  in  their  faces  read.” — Cowley. 

— The  chance  of  life;  the  means  of  living. 

“  His  father  dying,  he  was  driven  to  London  to  seek  his  fortune .” 

Swift. 

— Wealth;  estate;  possessions;  great  wealth;  as,  to  come 
into  a  fortune,  to  squander  a  fortune. 

— Tlie  portion  of  a  man  or  woman,  generally  of  a  woman ; 
dower. 

— v.  n.  To  come  casually  to  pass ;  to  happen  ;  to  fall  out ; 
to  befall. 

“  Here  fortuned  Curll  to  slide.”  —  Pope. 

For'tune  Bay,  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the 
S.  coast  of  Newfoundland,  Lat.  47°  N.,  Lon.  55°  W. 

For'l mic-hunl'cr.  n.  A  man  who  seeks  to  marrya 
woman  with  a  large  fortune  or  dowry,  with  a  view  to  en¬ 
rich  himself. 

For't  uiie-huiit'iiig-,  n.  The  seeking  to  obtain  a  for¬ 
tune  by  marriage. 

For'tune  Key,  one  of  the  Bahama  islands. 

For'l  uneless,  a  Luckless;  also,  destitute  of  a  for¬ 
tune  or  portion. 

Fnr'tuiie-tell'er.  n.  One  who  pretends  to  foretell 
fortunes,  or  the  events  of  one’s  life. 

For'tuiie-tell'iiig-,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  pre¬ 
tending  to  reveal  the  future  events  of  one’s  life. 

Fort  Union,  in  .\cw  Mexico,  a  former  P.  0.  and  mili¬ 
tary  station  of  Taos  co.,  about  65  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  Santa  Fe. 

Fort  Val'ley,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Houston 
co.,  about  28  m.  S.  W.  of  Macon. 

Fort  Villari'no,  a  frontier  settlement  of  Patagonia, 
on  the  island  of  Choleechel,  in  the  Rio  Negro. 

Fort  Washakie,  in  Wyoming,  a  P.  0.  of  Fremont  co. 

Fort  Wag'ner,  in  S.  Carolina,  on  the  E.  shore  of 
Morris  Island,  about  6  m.  S.  E.  of  Charleston  (q.  v.). 

Fort  Walk'er.  in  South  Carolina,  one  of  the  defences 
of  Port  Royal,  entrance  on  Hilton  Head. 

Fort  Wai'lawal'la.  in  Washington,  an  important 
fort  ou  the  Columbia  river,  at  the  north  of  the  Wal- 
lawalla  river. 

Fort  War'ren,  in  Massachusetts,  on  Governor’s  Island, 
is  one  of  the  defences  of  Boston  harbor. 

Fort  Wasli'ing-ton,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of 
Prince  George  co.,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Potomac  River, 
abt.  15  m.  S.  of  Washington  city. 

Fort  Wash  ington,  in  New  Fork,  a  revolutionary 
fortress  on  Manhattan  Island,  captured  by  the  British 
in  1776. 

Fort  Washi'ta,  in  Indian  Territory,  a  fort  of  the  I 
Chickasaw  Nation,  on  the  False  Washita  River,  abt.  265 
m.  W.  by  S.  of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

Fort  Wat'son,  in  S.  Carolina,  on  the  Santee  River,  in 
Sumter  dist. 


Fort  Wayne,  in  Indiana,  a  city  cap.  of  Alien  co.,  at 
the  junction  of  the  St.  Joseph's  and  St.  Mary’s  rivers, 
about  112  m.  N.  E.  of  Indianapolis.  Fort  Wayne  is  built 
upon  the  site  of  the  old  Twightwee  village  of  the  Miami 
tribe.  Gen.  Wayne  erected  a  fort  here  in  1794,  and, 
though  it  ceased  to  he  a  military  post  about  1819,  the 
town  springing  up  aronud  it  still  retained  the  name.  The 
surrounding  region  is  of  the  most  fertile  character,  and 
the  facilities  for  trade  complete,  both  by  land  and  water ; 
hence  Fort  Wayne  has  now  become  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  cities  in  the  State.  Pop.  (1897)  about  48,500. 

Fort  Wi-lili,  in  New  York.  See  West  Point. 

Fort  Wed'tlerburn.  See  Fort  Chippf.wayan. 

Fort  Wei' I  i n^t oil.  a  fortress  in  Ontario,  Canada, 
near  Prescott. 

Fort  Wilhel'mus,  in  New  Fork,  a  fortress  on 
Prince’s  Island,  near  Fort  Orange. 

Fort  W  i  II  i  a  ill,  a  fortress  of  Scotland,  one  of  a  chain 
of  three,  erected  to  guard  the  Highlands,  and  origi¬ 
nally  built  by  Gen.  Monk,  in  the  time  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  It  had  accommodation  for  2,000  men,  hut  is 
now  disused.  In  the  rebellion  of  1715  the  Highlanders 
were  repulsed  in  an  attack  upon  it,  and  the  fort,  in 
1746,  stood  a  siege  of  5  weeks  by  the  Highlanders,  ad¬ 
herents  of  Prince  Charles  Edward.  —  About  2  m.  distant, 
on  the  edge  of  Loch  Linnhe,  is  the  town  of  Fort  Wil- 
liam,  originally  Maryburgh,  and  now  more  generally 
Gordtmsburgh.  Pop.  1,500.  Both  fort  and  town  lie  at  the 
base  of  Ben  Nevis,  the  highest  mountain  in  Great  Britain. 

Fort  Wil'lis,  in  New  York.  See  West  Point. 

Fort  Win'gate.  in  N.  Mix.,  a  P.  O.  of  Bernalillo  co. 

Fort  W i  11  Iieba'go.  in  Wisconsin.  See  Portage. 

Fort  Winneba'go.  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  county. 

Fort  Wort  li.  in  Texas,  an  important  city  and  railroad 
center,  cap.  of  Tarrant  co.,  on  8  lines  of  railroad,  175  m. 
N.  of  Austin.  Here  are  extensive  grain  elevators,  flour 
mills,  stock  yards,  foundries,  implement  works,  &c., 
with  a  very  large  shipping  trade  in  grain,  cattle,  and 
other  farm  products.  The  city  has  grown  with  great 
rapidity,  and  has  a  population  estimated  (1897)  at  about 
35,(101). 

Fort  Wy'omiiig-,  in  Pennsylvania,  an  old  fort  ou  the 
site  of  tlie  present  town  of  Wilkesbarre. 

Fort  Vain  Hill.  in  Oregon,  a  village  of  Yam  Hill  co., 
about  30  m.  S.  W.  of  Lafayette. 

For'ty,  a.  [A.  S.  feowertig,  from  feowr,  four,  and  tig, 
ten.]  Four  times  ten. 

— n.  Tite  product  of  four  by  ten. — Any  symbol  by  which 
forty  units  are  expressed  ;  as  40,  or  XL. 

For'ty  Fort,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Luzerne  co. 

Fort  Tiima.  in  California,  at  tlie  junction  of  tlie 
Colorado  and  Gila  rivers. 

Forty-eight,  in  Tenn.,  a  P.  0.  of  Wayne  co. 

Fo'ruin,  n. ;  pi.  Forums,  Fora.  [Lat.,  from  fnras,  forts, 
out  of  doors,  outward.]  (Roman  Hist.)  An  open  space 
in  Roman  cities,  generally  surrounded  by  a  covered 
colonnade, ‘that  fronted  an  ambulatory,  ami  buildings  of 
various  kinds,  such  as  temples,  courts  of  law,  prisons, 
granaries,  &c.  In  the  later  period  of  tlie  empire,  when 
Rome  had  attained  the  summit  of  its  glory,  there  were 
nineteen  fora  within  its  limits,  which  were  divided  into 
two  classes,  some  being  especially  set  apart  for  public 
meetings  and  the  proceedings  of  the  law  courts,  while 
others  were  devoted  to  business  purposes  and  tlie  re¬ 
quirements  of  trade.  Tlie  Forum  homamim,  tlie  first 
that  was  erected  in  Rome,  served  equally  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  trade  and  all  public  meetings,  as  well  as  for  the 
administration  of  justice  by  the  consuls,  decemvirs,  and 
other  magistrates  of  Rome.  This  forum  was  subse¬ 
quently  distinguished  for  its  magnificence;  the  shops 
were  removed,  and  many  temples  of  the  heathen  gods, 
the  sen-ate-honse,  and  the  comitium,  were  erected  in  its 
immediate  viciuity,  and  in  communication  with  it.  It 
was  also  adorned  with  arches,  statues,  and  pulpits,  from 
which  public  meetings  were  addressed,  and  which  were 
called  rostra,  from  being  surrounded  with  the  brazen 
beaks  (rostra),  or  ornaments  of  tlie  prows  of  the  ships  of 
war  that  had  been  captured  by  the  Roman  triremes.  Ex¬ 
hibitions  of  gladiators  were  often  shown  in  the  forum. 
Tlie  Roman  forum  corresponded  to  the  agora  of  the 
Greeks,  and  no  Roman  city  or  colony  was  without  this  im¬ 
portant  centre  for  the  transaction  of  business  and  public 
affairs.  Plans  of  the  forum  at  Pompeii  and  the  principal 
forum  of  Rome  are  given  in  “  Pompeii,”  a  work  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowl¬ 
edge.  ■ 

(Law.)  A  place  of  jurisdiction;  the  place  where  a 
legal  remedy  is  sought;  jurisdiction;  a  court  of  justice. 

For'waril,  For'  iva rils,  adv.  [A.  S.  forweard,  from 
for,  before,  and  weard,  toward  ;  Ger.  vorwiirts.]  Toward 
a  part  or  place  before  or  in  front :  onward ;  progressively. 

— a.  Near  or  toward  tlie  fore  part;  in  advance  of  some¬ 
thing  else. —  Ready;  prompt;  strongly  inclined;  ardent; 
impetuous ;  eager ;  earnest. 

“  Or  lead  the  forward  youth  to  war.” — Prior. 

— Immodest :  presumptuous. 

“A  boy  too  forward  for  his  years.” — Dryden. 

— Advanced  beyond  the  usual  degree;  advanced  for  the 
season. 

“  Short  summer  lightly  has  a  forward  spring.” — Shake. 

— Quick:  hasty;  too  ready. 

‘‘Nor  do  we  find  him  forward  to  be  sounded.” — Shake. 

— v.  a.  To  advance :  to  help  onward ;  to  promote ;  to  ac¬ 
celerate:  to  quicken;  to  hasten.  —  To  send  forward;  to 
transmit,  as  a  letter,  a  despatch,  Ac. 

For'wanl,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Butler  co.: 
pop.  abt.  1,300. 

For'wartler,  n.  He  who  promotes  or  advances  in 
progress.  —  One  who  acts  as  agent  for  tlr  swner  in  the 
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transhipment,  transmission,  or  forwarding  of  goods;  a 
forwarding  merchant. 

For'wartlinjj,  n.  The  employment  of  attending  to 
the  transhipment,  transmission,  or  sending  forward  of 
goods  to  their  owners. 

■ — a-  Advancing;  promoting;  aiding  in  progress;  acceler¬ 
ating  in  growth;  sending  forward;  transmitting. 

Forwarding  merchant.  (Law.)  A  person  who  receives 
and  forwards  goods,  taking  on  himself  the  expenses  of 
transportation,  for  which  lie  receives  a  compensation 
front  the  owners,  but  who  has  no  concern  in  the  vessels 
or  wagons  by  which  they  are  transported,  and  no  interest 
in  the  freight.  A  forwarding  merchant  is  not  deemed 
a  common  carrier,  but  a  mere  warehouseman  or  agent. 

For'w»r«lly,  adv.  Eagerly;  hastily;  quickly. 

F or'w  a r<l  iioss.  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  forward ; 
cheerful  readiness;  promptness. 

“  Eagerness  to  live,  or  forwardness  to  die." — Hooker. 

— Eagerness;  ardor;  zeal;  eager  desire  for  action. — Want 
of  due  reserve  and  modesty ;  assurance ;  boldness ;  con¬ 
fidence;  presumption.  —  A  state  of  advance  beyond  the 
usual  degree;  earliness,  as  of  plants  or  fruits. 

For'wartls,  adv.  Same  as  Forward,  q.  v. 

Fitr/anilo.  Sh>r/,an  <lo.  adv.  [It.  forzando,  sfor- 
zando,  pp.  ot'forzare,  sforzare,  to  force.]  ( Mas.)  With 
force  and  sudden  emphasis;  —  expressed  by  the  sign  > 
over  each  note  so  sounded,  or  by  fz.  or  sf.,  referring  to 
a  whole  passage. 

Fosoari,  Francesco,  ( fos-kar’e ,)  a  doge  of  Venice,  who, 
in  1416,  was  named  procurator  of  St.  Mark's,  and  in 
1423  was  elected  doge.  His  son  Giacopo,  being  accused 
of  ordering  the  assassination  of  a  senator  Donati,  the 
enemies  of  the  family  created  such  commotion  in  the 
state,  that,  unable  to  clear  himself  to  their  satisfaction 
of  the  charge,  he  was  banished  from  the  city,  the  father 
having  to  ratify  the  sentence.  Love  of  his  country,  and 
devotion  to  his  wife,  compelled  the  banished  Foscari  at 
all  hazards  to  revisit  his  beloved  Venice,  where,  being 
discovered  by  his  enemies,  he  was  denounced,  again 
made  prisoner,  put  to  the  question  of  the  rack,  and  a 
second  time  banished,  dying  soon  after  of  his  wounds, 
or  the  torments  of  his  secret  punishment,  and  of  grief  at 
separation  from  his  idolized  family.  The  fate  of  the 
son  had  such  an  effect  on  the  doge  that  the  bereaved 
father  went  mad,  in  which  state  the  enemies  of  his 
family  compelled  him  to  abdicate.  He  died  three  days 
after  in  a  spasm,  upon  hearing  the  bells  of  St.  Mark’s 
announce  to  Venice  the  election  of  a  new  ruler.  Byron 
has  written  on  the  subject  a  tragedy  entitled  The  Two 
Foscari. 

Foscolo,  Nicolo  Ugo,  ( fos'ko-lo ,)  an  Italian  poet  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  B.  in  the  island  of  Zante,  of  a 
Venetian  family,  1777.  He  received  his  education  at 
Padua,  and  before  be  was  20  produced  a  tragedy  called 
Thyestes.  Soon  afterwards  he  obtained  employment  as 
secretary  to  Battaglio,  who  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Bonaparte,  to  propitiate  him  to  favor  the  independence 
of  the  republic  of  Venice.  The  ambassador  was  unsuc¬ 
cessful  in  his  mission,  and  F.  went  to  Lombardy,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  literature,  and 
produced  his  celebrated  Letters  to  Ortis ,  which  estab¬ 
lished  his  fame.  He  now  enrolled  his  name  in  the  list 
of  the  first  Italian  legion  that  was  formed,  and  was  in 
Genoa  during  the  siege  of  1799.  He  continued  with 
the  Italian  army  till  1805,  when  he  was  sent  to  Calais 
with  the  troops  professedly  designed  for  the  invasion  of 
England  :  but  he  soon  afterwards  quitted  the  army,  and 
in  1809  became  professor  of  literature  in  Pavia.  The 
language,  of  his  introductory  lecture,  however,  offended 
Bonaparte,  and  the  professorship  was  suppressed.  In 
1812  he  produced  his  Ajax,  which  being  supposed  to 
convey  a  satire  on  Napoleon  I.,  he  deemed  it  prudent 
to  withdraw  to  Florence.  Afterwards,  it  is  asserted,  he 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  eject  the  Austrians  from 
Italy,  and  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Switzerland, 
whence  he  went  to  England,  where  he  continued  to 
apply  himself  to  literature,  and  published  Essays  on 
Petrarch,  and  Disputations  and  Notes  on  Dante.  D.  1827. 

Fos'sa,  n.  [Lat.,  a  trench.]  ( Zodl .)  A  name  applied  to 
certain  depressions  on  the  external  surface;  generally 
the  seat  of  cutaneous  glands,  as  the  lachrymal  fossa  in 
deer  and  antelopes,  the  jugular  fossa,  inguinal  fossa,  Ac. 

Fossa'no.  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  on  theStura. 
Manuf.  Silk.  Pop.  14,000. 

Fosse,  (/os,)  n.  [Fr./osse ;  Lat.  fossa,  from  fossus,  pp. 
of  fodere,  to  dig.]  (Fort.)  A  ditch,  generally  filled  with 
water,  encircling  the  rampart  of  a  fort,  lying  between 
the  scarp  and  the  counterscarp. 

(Anat.)  A  small  cavity  or  depression  in  a  bone  with  a 
large  orifice.  Also  applied  toother  cavities,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  always  larger  than  the  base. 

Fos'sil,a.  [Yr.fossile;  Lat.  fossilis,  from  fodere,  to  dig.] 
Dug  out  of  the  earth  ;  us,  fossil  salt. 

— Pertaining  to  or  like  fossils;  as, fossil  bones. 

■ — 7i.  A  substance  dug  out  of  the  earth. 

(Geol.)  The  body,  or  any  portion  of  the  body,  of  an 
animal  or  plant  buried  in  the  earth  by  natural  causes, 
or  any  recognizable  impression  or  trace  of  such  a  body 
or  part  of  a  body.  The  old  geologists  used  to  include 
minerals,  or  any  other  distinct  bodies  that  were  found 
in  rocks,  under  the  term  of  fossils.  According  to  modern 
views,  fossils  are  simply  organic  remains,  allowing  the 
word  “remains”  to  apply  even  to  footprints  and  other 
transient  impressions.  A  fossil  is  not  necessarily  a 
petrifaction.  Some  fossil  shells  found  in  comparatively 
old  rocks,  such  as  the  soft  compact  clays  of  the  oolitic 
series,  are  less  altered  from  their  living  state  than  many 
shells  included  in  recent  coral  reefs.  Wood,  again,  may 
be  found  in  such  rocks,  still  soft  and  but  little  altered, 
while  in  much  more  recent  formations  it  is  entirely 
mineralized,  and  converted  either  into  flint  or  coal. 


—  That  department  of  geology  which  relates  to  fossils  is 
termed  Palaeontology,  7.  v. 

Fos'sil  Co  pal,  n.  (Min.)  Copalite,  a  fossil  hydro¬ 
carbon  from  the  blue  clay  of  Ilighgate  Hill,  near  London. 
It  resembles  the  resin  copal  (7.  v.)  in  hardness,  color, 
lustre,  transparency,  and  difficult  solubility  in  alcohol. 
Comp.  Carbon  85-7,  hydrogen  11-4,  oxvgen  2-9.  Sp.gr. 
1-01-1-05. 

Fossilif  erous,  a.  [Lat.  fossilis,  fossil,  and  ferre,  to 
produce.]  Containing  fossil  remains  ;  as,  fossiliferous 
s t ra ta,  fossiliferous  rocks. 

I  ossi I i lira  t ion,  n.  [Lat .  fossilis,  fossil,  and  facere, 
to  make.]  Act  of  becoming  fossil. 

Fos'slllsm.  n.  The  science  of  fossils. 

Fos  sil isst,  n.  One  versed  in  the  science  of  fossils. 

Fossiliza'tion,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  conversion 
into  a  fossil,  or  petrified  state. 

Fos'silize,  v.  a.  To  convert  into  a  fossil,  or  petrified 
state. 

— v.  n.  To  be  changed  into  a  fossil  state. 

Fos'silized,  p.  a.  Converted  into  a  fossil  state. 

Fossombro'ne,  (anc.  Forum  Setnpronii,)  a  town  of 
central  Italy,  prov.  Urbino,  on  the  Metauro,  in  a  fertile 
district,  7  m.  E.S.E.  of  Urbino.  Manuf.  Silk,  said  to  be 
the  finest  in  Italy.  Near  this  town  was  fought,  194  B.c., 
the  great  battle  between  the  Carthaginians  under  As- 
drubal,  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  and  the  Romans,  in 
which  the  former  were  totally  defeated,  and  their  gen¬ 
eral  killed.  This  victory  decided  the  long  contested  strug¬ 
gle  between  the  two  powers.  Pop.  7,227. 

Foss'ores,  n.  pi.  [Lat.  fossor,  a  digger,  from  fodere,  to 
dig.]  (Zoiil.)  An  extensive  genus  of  hymenopterous  in¬ 
sects,  belonging  to  the  family  Vesparise,  q.  v. 

Fosso'rial,  a.  [Lat.  fossor,  from  fodere, fossum,  todig.] 
Digging;  burrowing,  or  accustomed  to  dig  or  burrow. 

— n.  (Zoiil.)  Animals  which  dig  their  retreats  and  seek 
their  food  in  the  earth  are  so  called.  The  locomotive 
extremities,  which  are  organized  for  burrowing,  as  those 
of  the  mole,  or  mole-cricket,  are  called  pedes  fossori. 

Fossil  la  t a.  [Lat.  fossula,  dim.  of  fossa,  a  ditch, 
from  fossum,  to  dig.J  Having  trenches,  or  long  narrow 
trench-like  depressions. 

Fos'ter,  v.  a.  [A.  S  .fostrian,  to  nourish;  from  foster. 
food ,  fast  re,  a  nurse,  from  fedan,  to  feed.]  To  feed;  toj 
nurse;  to  nourish;  to  bring  up. 

“  Some  say  that  ravens  foster  forlorn  children."  —  Shaks. 

— To  cherish;  to  forward;  to  promote  the  growth  of;  to 
harbor  or  indulge ;  to  encourage ;  to  sustain  and  pro¬ 
mote;  as,  to  foster  talent,  to  foster  ill-will. 

Foster,  John,  an  English  essayist,  b.  in  Halifax,  York¬ 
shire,  1770.  He  was  educated  for  the  ministry  at  the 
Baptist  College  at  Bristol,  but  after  preaching  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  to  various  small  congregations  with  very  in¬ 
different  success,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  mainly 
to  literature.  His  Essays  in  a  Series  of  Letters,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1805,  while  he  was  officiating  as  pastor  of  a 
Baptist  chapel  at  Frome.  in  Somersetshire,  have  been 
remarkably  popular,  especially  among  the  more  thought¬ 
ful  of  the  community,  and  have  gone  through  upwards 
of  twenty  editions.  In  1808,  F.  married  the  lady  to 
whom  his  essays  were  originally  addressed,  and  retired 
to  Bourton-on-the- Water,  in  Gloucestershire,  where  he 
lived  a  quiet,  studious,  literary  life,  preaching,  however, 
in  the  villages  round  about  on  Sundays,  in  1819  ap¬ 
peared  his  celebrated  Essay  on  the  Evils  of  Popular  !g- 
norance,  in  which  he  urges  the  necessity  of  a  national 
system  of  Education.  He  was  long  the  principal  writer 
in  the  Eclectic  Review,  and  a  selection  from  his  contri¬ 
butions  to  that  magazine  was  published  by  Dr.  Price  in 
1844.  D.  1843.  F.  was  a  man  of  deep  but  sombre  piety. 
The  shadows  that  overhung  his  soul  were,  however, 
those  of  an  inborn  melancholy,  and  had  nothing  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  repulsive  gloom  of  bigotry  or  fanaticism. 
His  thinking  is  rugged,  massive,  and  original ;  and  at 
times,  when  his  great  imagination  rouses  itself  from 
sleep,  a  splendor  of  illustration  breaks  over  his  pages 
that  startles  the  reader  both  by  its  beauty  and  its  sug¬ 
gestiveness. 

Fos  ter,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Bracken  co.,  on 
the  Ohio  River,  abt.  50  m.  N.E.  of  Lexington. 

Foster,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Faribault  co. 

Foster,  in  North  Dakota,  a  central  co. ;  area,  048  sq.m.; 
soil,  fertile;  products,  wheat  and  other  cereals.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  1,600.  Cap.  Carrington. 

Foster,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Luzerne  co. 

— A  township  of  Schuylkill  co. 

Foster,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Providence  co. 

Fos'teratre.  n.  The  charge  of  nursing. 

Fos'ter-brotlier,  n.  A  male  nursed  at  the  same 
breast,  or  fed  by  the  same  nurse,  but  not  the  offspring 
of  the  same  parents. 

Fos'terburg.  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Madison  co. 

Fos'ter  Centre,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  post-office  of  Pro¬ 
vidence  co. 

Fos'ter-eliild.  n.  A  child  nursed  by  a  woman  not 
the  mother,  or  bred  by  a  man  not  the  father. 

Fos'terdale.  in  New  l'ork,  a  post-village  of  Sullivan 
co.,  abt.  120  m.  S.W.  of  Albany. 

Fos'ter-dam,  n.  A  nurse;  one  that  performs  the 
office  of  a  mother,  by  giving  food  to  a  young  child. 

“  The  foster-dam  lolled  out  her  fawning  tongue.”  —  Dryden. 

Fos'ter-«l  an  filter,  n.  A  femalo  fed  and  educated 
like  a  daughter,  though  not  one  by  birth. 

Fos'terer,  n.  A  nurse;  one  who  feeds  and  nourishes 
in  the  place  of  parents. 

Fos'ter-fatlier,  n.  One  who  takes  the  place  of  a 
father  in  feeding  and  educating  a  child. 

Fos'terinff,  p.  a.  Nourishing:  cherishing;  bringing  up. 

— That  cherishes,  or  encourages ;  as,  fostering  care. 


Fos'terlinfj,  n.  A  foster  child. 

Footer-mother,  11.  A  nurse. 

Fos'ter's,  in  Alabama,  a  post-office  of  Tuscaloosa  co. 

Fos'ter’s,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Marion  co.,  about  15 
m.  S.  S.  E.  of  Vandalia. 

Fos'ter's  Bar,  in  California,  a  village  and  township 
of  Yuba  co. 

Fos'ter's  Falls,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Wythe  co. 

Fos'ter-sister,  n.  A  female  nursed  and  brought  up 
as  a  sister,  though  not  of  the  same  parents. 

Fos'ter's  .11  ills,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Arm¬ 
strong  co. 

Fos'ter-son,  n.  One  bred  and  educated  like  a  son, 
though  not  one  by  birth. 

Fos'ter's  Meadow,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of 

Queens  co. 

Fos'tertown,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Burlington 
co.,  about  6  m.  8.  of  Mount  Holly. 

Fos'tervllle,  in  Neir  York,  a  post-village  of  Cayuga 
co.,  abeut  155  m.  W.  N.W.  of  Albany. 

Fos'terville,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Ruther¬ 
ford  co.,  about  40  m.  S.  E.  of  Nashville. 

Fosto'ria,  in  Ohio,  a  thriving  city  of  Seneca  co.,  on  the 
B.  Si  0.  and  four  other  railroad  lines,  13  m.  W.  by  N.  of 
Tiffin.  Is  in  the  natural  gas  region ;  has  a  good  local 
trade  and  extensive  manufacturing  industries.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  9,200. 

Fosto'ria,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Blair  co. 
abt.  125  m.  W.N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Fotli'er,  ?!.  Same  as  Fodder,  7.  v. 

— v.  a.  [Cf.  Fodder,  v.  a.,  and  Ger.  fiittem,  to  cover  within 
or  without,  to  line.]  To  endeavor  to  stop,  as  a  leak  in 
the  bottom  of  a  ship,  when  afloat,  by  letting  down  a 
sail  under  her  bottom,  by  its  corners,  and  putting  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  ship's  sides  oakum,  to  be  sucked  into 
the  cracks. 

Foth'ering'ay.  a  village  of  England,  co.  Northamp¬ 
ton,  4  m.  from  Oundle,  formerly  celebrated  for  its  fine 
castle,  in  which  Richard  III.  was  born,  and  where  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  was  imprisoned,  and  finally  executed. 
The  son  of  the  latter,  James  I.,  razed  it  to  the  ground. 

Fot'nial,  n.  (Com.)  A  term  for  seventy  pounds  of 
lead. 

Fou'ali,  a  town  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  on  the  E.  bank 
of  the  Rosetta  branch  of  the  Nile,  prov.  Garbieh,  16  m. 
S.S.E.  of  Rosetta. 

Fouclie,  Joseph,  Napoleon’s  minister  of  police,  was  the 
son  of  a  captain  of  a  merchant-ship,  and  B.  at  Nantes 
in  1763.  It  was  intended  he  should  follow  the  same 
profession  as  his  father,  but  he  adopted  that  of  the  law, 
and  the  events  of  the  revolution  soon  brought  him  into 
notice.  lie  headed  a  popular  society  at  Nantes,  by  which 
he  was  sent,  in  1792,  as  their  deputy  to  the  National 
Convention ;  and  on  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.  he  voted 
for  his  death.  In  1793  he  was  sent  to  Lyons  with  Collot 
d’Herbois,  and  the  cold-blooded  cruelties  he  there  com¬ 
mitted  are  recorded  in  his  own  letters  and  reports.  Re¬ 
turning  to  Paris,  he  joined  in  the  destruction  of  Robes¬ 
pierre,  merely  from  the  fear  of  becoming  one  of  his 
victims.  He,  however,  had  several  narrow  escapes  dur¬ 
ing  the  turbulent  times  that  followed ;  but  circumstances 
at  length  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  French  police, 
in  which  office  he  was  a  useful  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  Napoleon.  To  the  superintendence  of  police  Bona¬ 
parte  added  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  and  in  1809  he 
made  him  duke  of  Otranto.  He  then  opened  his  draw¬ 
ing-room  to  the  ancient  nobility,  many  of  whom  he  em¬ 
ployed  as  spies ;  but  the  emperor  grew  suspicious  of  thi3 
minister,  and  after  his  second  marriage  he  resolved  on 
dismissing  him,  for  which  an  opportunity  soon  offered. 
As  they  felt  no 
confidence  in  each 
other,  both  em¬ 
ployed  a  secret 
agent  at  the  Eng¬ 
lish  court ;  which 
agents,  not  being 
known  to  e  a  c  h 
other,  h ad  no 
means  of  concert¬ 
ing  measures  to¬ 
gether  ;  conse¬ 
quently  their 
communications 
did  not  agree,  and 
the  English  min¬ 
ister  concluded, 
from  the  want  of 
coincidence  in 
their  proposals, 
that  France  was 
merely  trill  i  n  g, 
and  complained 
loudly  of  the  in¬ 
sult.  This  led  to 
some  investigation,  when  the  contractor  Ouvrard  was 
proved  to  have  been  secretly  employed  by  the  duke  of 
Otranto.  Immediately  upon  this,  the  duke  of  Rovigo 
was  made  prefect  of  police,  and  F.  was  required  to  de¬ 
liver  up  his  papers.  He  was  then  sent  into  a  sort  of 
honorable  exile,  with  the  empty  title  of  governor  of 
Rome.  In  1814  he  returned  to  France,  and  was  well 
received  by  the  restored  government.  When  Napoleon 
re-appeared  in  France,  F.  was  suddenly  called  to  the 
ministry,  and  filled  his  post  with  skill.  After  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  provi¬ 
sional  government,  when  he  appeared  as  negotiator  be¬ 
tween  the  emperor  and  the  allied  powers,  to  which  he 
had  sold  himself.  Louis  XVIII.  continued  Otranto  as 
one  of  his  ministers,  until  by  the  law  of  the  6th  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  1816,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  France.  After  trav- 
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elling  some  time  in  Germany,  he  took  up  his  residence 
at  Trieste,  where  he  u.  in  1820.  He  was  certainly  one 
of  the  most  celebrated,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  design¬ 
edly  wicked  of  all  the  French  revolutionists.  One  of 
his  countrymen  has  summed  up  his  character  in  this 
short  sentence,  ■ — “  Fouche  effected  some  good,  and  a 
great  deal  of  evil.” 

Fougade',  Fougasse',  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lot.  focus,  a 
fireplace.]  (Mil)  A  small  mine,  made  by  sinking  a  pit 
about  ten  or  twelve  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  putting  a  wooden  case  at  the  bottom,  containing 
several  pounds  of  powder,  and  occasionally  some  shells. 
It  was  formerly  fired  by  means  of  a  saucisson,  —  along 
narrow  bag  of  linen  filled  with  powder,  —  which  was  pro¬ 
tected  from  injury  likely  to  arise  from  the  dampness  of 
the  ground  by  inclosing  it  in  a  casing  of  wood.  The 
saucisson  communicated  with  the  fougasse  at  one  end, 
while  the  other  was  brought  in  a  shallow  trench  under 
the  earth  to  any  point  from  which  the  train  might  be 
conveniently  fired.  Fougasses  are  generally  made  in 
the  glacis  of  a  work,  to  throw  the  attacking  party  into 
confusion  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  take  the  work 
by  storm.  A  very  destructive  kind  of  fougasse  is  made 
by  filling  the  hole  that  has  been  excavated  to  receive 
the  powder  with  rough  stones,  as  well  as  earth.  In 
modern  warfare,  fougasses  are  exploded  by  means  of  the 
electric  sparks,  and  by  detonating  powder,  with  which 
wires  communicate  that  are  laid  in  the  path  by  which 
the  assailants  advance  to  the  attack. 

Fougferes,  (fod-zhair ,)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Ile-et- 
Vilaiue,  cap.  arrond.,  on  a  hill  near  the  Nangon,  27  m.  N. 
E.  of  Rennes.  In  the  15th  cent.  F.  was  considered  one 
of  the  keys  of  Brittany.  Manuf.  Sail-cloth  and  hemp 
fabrics,  flannels,  hats,  leather,  &c.  Pop.  10,278. 

Fought,  (fawt,)  imp.  andpp.  of  Figut,  q.  v. 

Foul,  a.  [AS.ful,  putrid;  Ger . faul,  rotten;  allied  to 
Lat. putere.,  to  stink.]  Unclean;  covered  with,  or  con¬ 
taining  extraneous  matter  which  is  injurious,  noxious, 
or  offensive;  turbid;  thick;  muddy;  filthy;  dirty;  pol¬ 
luted;  impure;  contaminated;  as,  afoul  handkerchief, 
foul  water.  —  Scurrilous  ;  obscene  ;  profane ;  as,  a  foul 
tongue.  —  Cloudy  and  stormy;  rainy  or  tempestuous; 
as,  a  foul  sky,  foul  weather. —  liefiling;  wicked;  de¬ 
testable;  abominable;  as,  a  foul  witch.  —  Unfair;  not 
honest;  not  lawful  or  according  to  established  rules  or 
customs;  as,  a  foul  blow,  foul  play. —  Loathsome; 
disgraceful;  shameful;  coarse;  gross;  us,  foul  appetites. 
—  Full  of  weeds;  entangled;  hindered  from  motion; 
opposed  to  clear ;  as,  a  foul  anchor,  —  a  foul  bottom, 
said  of  a  ship.  —  Not  fair;  contrary,  as  the  wind. 

A  foul  copy,  a  first  draft  with  many  erasures  and  inter¬ 
lineations. —  Co  fall  foul,  to  come  to  variance:  to  quar¬ 
rel. —  I’o  fall  foul  of,  to  come  into  collision  with. 

Foul,  o.  a.  To  defile;  to  make  filthy  ;  to  daub  ;  to  dirty; 
to  bemire;  to  soil. —  To  entangle. 

—v.  n.  To  become  entangled,  as  rope.  —  To  collide,  as 
boats. 

Fou'la,  one  of  the  Shetland  islands  lying  N.  of  the  Ork¬ 
neys  in  the  North  Sea;  Lat.  60°  8' N.,  Lon.  2°  6'  W. 
Ext.  2  m.  long  by  an  equal  breadth,  with  an  elevation 
of  nearly  1,400  ft.  above  sea-level. 

Foulard,  ( foo'lar ,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  silk  handker¬ 
chief. —  A  silk  material  for  ladies’  dressing,  plain,  dyed, 
or  printed. 

Foul'ly,  adv.  Filthily  ;  nastily ;  hatefully  ;  scandalous¬ 
ly  ;  disgracefully ;  shamefully ;  unfairly;  not  honestly. 

11  Thou  play’dst  most  foully  for  it.” — Shake. 

Foul'-mouthed,  a.  Using  scurrilous  language  ;  op¬ 
probrious  ;  obscene  or  profane  ;  uttering  abuse,  or  pro¬ 
fane  or  obscene  words ;  accustomed  to  use  bad  language. 

Foul'uess,  «.  Quality  or  state  of  being  foul  or  filthy; 
filthiness  ;  defilement.  —  Quality  or  state  of  containing 
or  being  covered  with  anything  extraneous  which  is  nox¬ 
ious  or  offensive;  pollution;  impurity.  —  Hatefulness; 
atrociousness;  abominableness;  wickedness.  —  Unfair¬ 
ness  :  dishonesty  ;  want  of  candor. 

Foul'ness,  an  island  on  the  E.  coast  of  England,  co. 
Essex,  in  the  N.  Sea,  9  m.  from  Rochford;  pop.  abt.  80u. 

Foul'-spoken,  a.  Using  profane,  scurrilous,  or  abusive 
language. 

Foumart,  ( foo'mart ,)  n.  [A.S.  ful,  fetid,  and  marten; 
Fr.  marte .]  ( Zodl .)  See  Mustela. 

Found,  imp.  and  pp.  of  Find,  q.  v. 

Found,  v.  a.  [Fr.  fonder;  Lat.  f undare,  from  fundus, 
the  bottom.]  To  lay,  as  the  bottom,  base,  or  foundation 
of  anything;  to  set  or  place,  as  on  something  solid,  for 
support ;  to  lay  the  foundation  of,  and  raise  a  super¬ 
structure  upon ;  to  raise ;  to  erect ;  to  construct ;  to  es¬ 
tablish,  as  on  something  solid  and  durable.  —  To  begin ; 
to  form  or  lay  the  basis  of;  to  institute;  to  give  birth 
to ;  to  originate;  to  establish  on  a  base. 

Found,  v.  a.  [Fr.;  Lat.  / undo,  fusus ;  allied  to  Gr. 
cheo,  clieuso,  to  pour,  and  Hind,  oondelna,  to  pour.]  To 
cast ;  to  form  by  melting  a  metal  and  pouring  it  into  a 
mould. 

"  With  wondrous  art  founded  the  massy  ore.”  — Milton. 

Founda'tion,  n,  [Lat.  fundatin.]  Act  of  founding  or 
fixing  the  base ;  the  base  of  an  edifice  ;  original ;  rise  ; 
origin ;  that  part  of  a  building  which  rests  on  the 
ground;  the  base  or  groundwork  of  anything;  estab¬ 
lishment. —  A  donation  or  legacy  appropriated  to  sup¬ 
port  an  institution  ;  an  established  revenue,  particularly 
for  a  charity ;  endowment ;  settlement ;  institution. 

(Arch.)  The  word  F.  may  be  applied  either  to  the 
surface  or  bed  on  which  a  building  rests,  or  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  building  which  rests  on  the  natural  bed. 
1.  Foundation  as  the  bed.  The  best  that  can  be  had  is 
solid  rock,  or  any  kind  of  resisting  incompressible  stra¬ 
tum,  free  from  water.  Where  there  is  no  chance  of 
water,  sand  forms  a  solid  foundation.  When  the  soil  is 


soft,  loose,  and  shifting,  a  solid  bearing  can  be  obtained 
only  by  driving  piles  or  long  beams  of  wood  sharpened 
at  the  end,  through  the  soft  soil,  till  they  reach  a  hard 
bottom.  This  is  then  planked  or  laid  with  cross-beams, 
on  which  the  superstructure  is  built.  The  piers  of  many 
bridges  are  formed  in  this  manner.  Where  the  soil  is 
soft,  but  not  shifting,  as  in  the  case  of  made  or  deposited 
earth,  the  method  of  concreting  is  adopted  —  *.  e.,  a 
large  surface  is  laid  with  broken  metal  or  gravel,  and 
run  together  with  hot  lime,  so  as  to  form  a  broad,  solid 
artificial  rock,  on  which  the  building  may  rest. —  2. 
Foundation  as  the  base  of  the  building.  The  broader 
and  larger  the  lower  course  of  the  mason-work,  the 
stronger  the  wall.  The  stones  should,  if  possible,  ex¬ 
tend  through  and  through,  and  project  on  each  side  of 
the  wall.  In  the  best  periods  of  art,  the  foundations 
have  always  been  most  attentively  considered.  The 
Romans  formed  solid  bearings  of  concrete  as  above  de¬ 
scribed,  and  paid  great  attention  to  secure  the  stability 
of  their  buildings.  In  the  dark  ages,  when  there  was 
want  of  knowledge  combined  with  want  of  materials 
and  means,  many  buildings  fell  from  the  yielding  of  the 
foundations.  Some  of  the  earlier  Gothic  buildings  also 
suffered  from  the  same  cause.  But  knowledge  came 
with  experience,  and  the  foundations  of  the  later  Gothic 
buildings,  during  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  were 
built  with  extreme  care,  and  on  the  virgin  soil;  —  the 
stones  being  as  finely  dressed  as  those  above  ground, 
were  necessary  to  resist  a  strong  thrust.  And  where  the 
weight  is  thrown  unequally  on  piers  and  walls,  these  de¬ 
tached  points  are  all  carefully  united  below  the  floor 
with  a  net-work  of  solid  walls. —  Bad  foundations  are 
often  the  cause  of  the  ruin  of  many  modern  buildings. 
This  arises  from  the  costly  nature  of  making  a  good 
foundation,  when  the  soil  is  not  naturally  suitable.  But 
it  is  clear  that  no  expense  should  be  spared  to  make  the 
foundation  good,  as  the  value  and  stability  of  the  super¬ 
structure  depend  entirely  on  the  security  of  the  foun¬ 
dation. 

Founda'tioner,  n.  One  who  derives  support  from 
the  funds  or  foundation  of  a  college  or  great  school. 

Founda'tionless,  a.  Without  foundation. 

Foumlation  •  iniislin,  n.  (Manuf.)  An  open, 
gummed  fabric,  used  for  stiffened  dresses  and  bonnets. 

Found'er,  n.  One  who  founds,  establishes,  and  erects; 
one  who  lays  a  foundation;  an  author;  an  originator. — 
An  endower. 

— [Fr.  fondeur.]  A  caster;  one  who  casts  metals.  —  A 
lameness  occasioned  by  inflammation  in  the  hoof  of  a 
horse. 

Founder,  v.n.  [Fr .fondre,  from  Lat.  f  under e,  to  pour, 
to  melt.]  To  melt ;  to  sink  ;  to  fall :  to  trip ;  to  fill  o>\be 
filled  with  water,  and  sink,  as  a  ship. 

— v.  a.  To  cause  internal  inflammation  and  great  soreness 
in  the  feet  of  a  horse,  so  that  he  is  ready  to  stumble  or 
fall. 

Foun'dered,  p.  a.  Made  lame  in  the  feet  by  inflam¬ 
mation  and  extreme  tenderness,  as  a  horse.  —  Sunk  in 
the  sea,  as  a  ship. 

Fonn'derous,  a.  [See  Founder.]  Full  of  bogs ;  fail¬ 
ing  ;  ruinous. 

Foiiii'derN-dust,  n.  Powder  of  charcoal,  or  of  the 
coal  used  by  founders  to  sift  on  the  moulds.  Simmonds. 

Foun'ders-sand,  n.  A  species  of  sand  used  by  found¬ 
ers  to  sift  on  the  moulds. 

Fouit'dery,  n.  [Fr.  fonder ie.]  The  art  of  founding, 
or  of  casting  metals  into  various  forms  for  use;  the 
casting  of  statues.  (See  Founding.)  More  especially, 
the  house  and  works  occupied  in  casting  metals.  (Com¬ 
monly  written  foundry.) 

Fotind'in^,  n.  The  process  of  producing  any  article 
by  causing  molten  metal  or  plaster  of  Paris  to  run  in 
a  liquid  state  into  a  mould  of  the  requisite  form,  which 
is  made  in  various  ways,  and  of  substances  best  suited 
for  the  reception  of  the  liquid  material  that  is  to  be 
poured  into  it.  The  process  is  applied  to  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  articles  in  iron,  bronze,  bell-metal,  lead,  steel, 
copper,  porcelain,  plaster,  and  cement  of  various  kinds. 
The  method  of  founding  or  casting  cannons  in  iron  and 
bronze  will  be  found  elsewhere  (see  Cannon),  and  as  the 
process  adopted  in  casting  statues  in  plaster,  and  mak¬ 
ing  ornamental  pottery  and  busts  in  Parian  ware,  differs 
so  materially  from  that  which  is  used  in  forming  metal 
castings,  each  will  be  described  in  that  branch  of  art  to 
which  they  respectively  belong  (see  Porcelain,  Pottery, 
Sculpture),  and  the  present  article  devoted  to  a  brief 
account  of  the  method  adopted  in  founding  iron  cast¬ 
ings  of  great  size,  and  bells  and  statues  in  bell-metal 
and  bronze.  An  account  of  type-founding  will  also  be 
given  under  its  proper  heading;  (see  Type-founding.) 
After  iron  ore  has  been  roasted,  to  drive  off  the  arsenic, 
sulphur,  and  water  that  may  exist  in  it,  it  is  thrown  into 
an  enormous  furnace  (see  Blast-furnaces,  Iron  Manu¬ 
facture),  with  a  quantity  of  coke  and  limestone,  the 
latter  of  which  acts  as  a  flue  to  the  ore,  and  promotes 
the  melting  of  the  iron.  The  following  proportion  is 
generally  observed,  namely,  a  ton  and  a  half  of  coke  and 
8  cwt.  of  limestone,  broken  in  very  small  pieces,  to  every 
ton  of  ore ;  but  if  pig-iron  be  used,  or  iron  that  has  been 
extracted  from  the  ore,  the  addition  of  limestone  is  not 
necessary.  When  this  mixture  is  in  the  furnace,  a 
strong  current  of  air  is  directed  against  the  glowing 
mass,  and  the  metal  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  furnace, 
leaving  a  quantity  of  scorise,  technically  called  “slag,” 
behind  it,  when  the  vent  at  the  bottom  has  been  opened, 
and  the  molten  fluid  allowed  to  escape.  The  model  of 
the  article  to  be  east  is  generally  made  in  wood,  and 
from  these  models  moulds  are  constructed,  being  made 
of  a  peculiar  kind  of  yellow  sand,  w’hich  has  been  well 
mixed  and  kneaded  with  a  little  water.  If  the  article 
is  to  be  made  in  a  solid  piece,  there  is  not  much  diffi¬ 


culty  in  making  the  mould,  which  is  generally  fashioned 
in  two  pieces  if  the  casting  be  cylindrical  in  shape,  or 
in  more  than  two  if  it  be  irregular  in  form ;  but  when 
it  is  to  be  cast  hollow,  a  core  is  formed,  to  occupy  the 
greater  part  of  the  interior  of  the  mould,  leaving  a  cer¬ 
tain  thickness  everywhere  between  the  inner  surface  of 
the  mould  and  the  exterior  of  the  core ;  the  former  of 
which  gives  the  external  form  to  the  casting,  and  the 
latter  the  internal  form.  To  make  the  core,  a  quantity 
of  wax  or  clay  is  pressed  into  the  mould,  or  parts  of  the 
mould  if  it  be  made  in  pieces,  of  the  thickness  required 
for  the  metal.  The  mould  having  been  thus  lined,  is 
then  built  together,  and  the  internal  cavity  filled  with 
sand,  or  a  composition  made  for  the  purpose.  The  ex¬ 
terior  mould  is  then  taken  off,  and  the  wax  or  clay 
which  represented  the  metal  is  removed,  leaving  the 
core  around  which  the  mould  is  subsequently  built  up, 
being  prevented  from  touching  it  by  stops  that  are 
arranged  to  preserve  the  necessary  space  between  the 
mould  and  the  core.  They  are  then  thoroughly  dried 
by  being  exposed  to  the  action  of  heat  in  a  drying- 
stove.  Great  care  is  taken  to  insure  perfect  freedom 
from  moisture,  which  would  generate  steam,  and  cause 
an  explosion  at  the  entrance  of  the  metal.  As  soon  as 
all  parts  of  the  mould  are  dry,  they  are  built  together 
and  surrounded  by  sand,  which  is  carefully  banked 
up  around  and  over  the  mould,  to  assist  in  resisting 
the  weight  of  the  metal  when  it  enters :  but  if  the 
casting  be  of  considerable  size,  it  is  generally  buried  in 
a  pit  below  the  level  of  the  furnace,  which  is  filled  with 
sand  as  soon  as  the  mould  has  been  built  up  in  it,  and 
in  such  cases  the  mould  and  core  are  strengthened  by 
bars  and  hoops  of  iron,  which  have  been  introduced  dur¬ 
ing  the  process  of  making  them.  Sometimes  the  moulds 
are  packed  with  sand  into  frames  of  iron  or  casting- 
boxes.  When  all  is  ready,  the  furnace  is  opened,  and 
the  metal  is  allowed  to  run  into  the  mould  along  chan¬ 
nels  made  for  the  purpose,  or  if  the  mould  be  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  furnace,  and  the  casting  be  of  small  size, 
it  is  carried  from  the  furnace  by  men  in  large  iron  pots 
or  crucibles.  Sufficient  time  is  then  given  to  allow  the 
casting  to  cool,  after  which  the  mould  is  broken  off,  and 
the  iron,  if  necessary,  is  cleaned,  and  the  external  rough¬ 
ness  removed  by  filing,  &c.  The  above  is  an  outline  of 
the  process  used  in  making  castings  in  iron,  and  it  is 
pretty  nearly  the  same  for  castings  in  all  kinds  of  metal, 
with  some  slight  difference,  that  is  required  either  by 
the  form  of  the  article  (see  Shell),  or  the  peculiar  metal 
of  which  it  is  made.  In  castinglarge  bells  for  churches, 
cathedrals,  and  clock-towers,  and  groups  of  figures,  or 
statues  of  great  size,  very  large  furnaces  are  required, 
as  the  whole  of  the  metal  used  in  the  casting  must  be 
melted  and  run  into  the  mould  at  one  time.  The  pit  in 
which  the  bell  is  cast  is  made  near  the  furnace.  The 
core  consists  of  a  mass  of  brickwork  covered  with  a  com¬ 
position  of  loam  and  horse-dung,  which  is  carefully  fash¬ 
ioned  to  the  shape  of  the  interior  of  the  bell.  Another 
coating  of  composition  is  then  added,  after  sprinkling 
the  core  with  tan-dust  to  prevent  one  coat  front  adher¬ 
ing  to  the  other,  and  this  is  carefully  moulded  to  the 
form  of  the  exterior  of  the  bell,  forming  what  is  called 
the  model.  More  tan-dust  is  then  applied,  and  on  the 
model  a  third  coating  is  laid,  called  the  shell,  which 
eventually  gives  the  form  to  the  exterior  of  the  bell. 
This  shell  is  then  carefully  taken  off  and  the  model  re¬ 
moved,  after  which  the  shell  is  built  up  round  the  core, 
and  the  pit  filled  with  sand  or  loam.  The  bell-metal, 
formed  of  tin  and  copper  (see  Bell-mltal),  which  has 
been  melted  in  a  furnace  heated  with  wood,  instead  of 
coaj  or  coke,  is  then  allowed  to  run  into  the  mould. 
After  casting,  the  tone  of  the  bell  is  duly  regulated  (see 
Bell).  The  method  used  in  casting  bronze  statues  is 
similar  to  that  adopted  for  castings  in  iron  and  bell- 
metal  ;  but  the  composition  of  which  the  mould  and  core 
are  made  is  different,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  mixture  of 
plaster  of  Paris  and  brick-dust.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
make  large  bronze  castings  in  one  piece,  as  they  can  be 
made  in  parts,  which  are  afterwards  soldered  together. 
The  composition  of  bronze  is  given  under  its  proper  head¬ 
ing;  (see  Bronze.) 

Fonml'ling;,  n.  [From  found,  find.]  One  that  is  found; 
a  child  found  without  a  parent  or  owner ;  a  deserted  or 
exposed  infant. 

FouiMl'ling-liOS'pital.  n.  A  charitable  institution 
established  for  the  cure  and  bringing-up  of  foundlings,  or 
children  that  have  been  abandoned  by  their  parents. 
The  object  of  such  institutions  is  to  prevent  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  children,  either  by  actual  violence  or  through 
exposure  in  the  streets  or  highways;  and  their  estab¬ 
lishment  dates  from  the  Middle  Ages.  In  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome  the  exposure  of  children  was  a  frequent  prac¬ 
tice,  as  it  is  among  the  Chinese  at  the  present  day.  Nei¬ 
ther  Plato  nor  Aristotle  condemn  it ;  they  content  them¬ 
selves  with  laying  down  general  rules  for  the  preservation 
of  tl;e  healthier  and  stronger  at  the  expense  of  the  more 
weakly.  Thebes  was  the  only  State  of  ancient  Greece 
that  is  known  to  have  forbidden  by  law  the  exposure  of 
children.  Abandoned  children  were  declared  by  law  to 
be  the  slaves  or  absolute  property  of  those  who  brought 
them  up.  The  practice  of  exposing  infants  seems  also 
to  have  prevailed  among  the  Germanic  nations  before 
the  introduction  of  Christianity.  With  the  spread  of 
Christianity,  different  feelings  began  to  prevail  on  this 
subject,  and  the  exposure  of  infants  was  forbidden  by  the 
emperors  Valentinian  and  Gratian.  At  the  same  time,  the 
stricter  laws  that  came  in  force  concerning  marriage,  and 
against  concubinage,  rendered  women  more  anxious  than 
before  to  conceal  their  shame,  so  that,  in  fact,  the  danger 
to  infants  of  being  exposed  or  put  to  death  was  rather  in¬ 
creased  than  diminished;  and  hence  Gibbon  has  some 
reason  to  speak  of  child-exposure  as  one  of  the  most 
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stubborn  remnants  of  heathendom.  So  early  as  the  6th 
century  a  species  of  foundling-hospital  is  said  to  have 
existed  at  Treves,  the  then  bishop  of  that  place  permit¬ 
ting  children  to  be  deposited  in  a  marble  basin  which 
stood  before  the  cathedral,  and  giving  them  in  charge  to 
the  members  of  the  church.  The  first  well-authenticated 
instance,  however,  is  that  established  at  Milan,  in  787, 
by  the  arch-presbyter  Datheus.  Subsequently,  found¬ 
ling-hospitals  were  established  at  Montpellier  in  1070.  at 
Einbeck  in  1200,  at  Florence  in  1317,  at  Nuremberg  in 
1331,  at  Paris  in  1362,  and  at  Venice  in  1380.  In  1198, 
Innocent  III.,  when  rebuilding  the  great  hospital  of 
Santo  Spirito  at  Rome,  allotted  a  portion  of  it  for  the 
reception  offonudlings.  This  system  prevails  in  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  and  in  general  in  all  Roman  Catholic 
countries  in  Europe,  whereas  in  Protestant  countries  it 
is  not  looked  upon  with  favor.  The  principal  objection 
that  has  been  raised  against  foundling-hospitals  is,  that 
they  tend  to  encourage  illegitimacy;  and  the  great  ar¬ 
gument  in  favor  of  them  is,  that  they  have  the  effect  of 
preventing  child-murder.  The  question  is  one  of  very 
great  difficulty  ;  but  the  prevailing  opinion  in  this  coun¬ 
try  has  always  been  opposed  to  these  institutions,  as  be¬ 
ing,  on  the  whole,  more  pernicious  than  beneficial.  The 
mortality  in  foundling-hospitals  has  always  been  very 
great,  though  the  evil  has  in  some  measure  been  miti¬ 
gated  in  more  recent  times  by  means  of  improved  man¬ 
agement  and  the  practice  of  giving  out  children  to  be 
nursed.  The  usual  mode  of  depositing  children  in  the 
hospital  is  by  means  of  a  turning-box  fixed  in  the  wall, 
in  which  the  child  is  laid.  and.  on  a  bell  being  rung,  it 
is  taken  in  by  one  of  the  watchers.  The  proportion  of 
illegitimate  children  in  Paris  is  about  one  in  every  three 
births;  and  of  the  total  number  of  illegitimate  children 
about  58  out  of  every  100  become  inmates  of  the  found¬ 
ling-hospital,  where  more  than  one-half  of  them  die  be¬ 
fore  they  are  a  year  old.  In  this  country  public  opinion 
has  been  very  decidedly  opposed  to  the  establishment  of 
foundling-hospitals.  In  Philadelphia,  abandoned  chil¬ 
dren  are  taken  in  charge  by  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor. 
The  greater  number  of  them,  such  is  generally  their 
condition  when  found,  die  soon  after  removal  to  the  hos¬ 
pitals;  but  such  as  survive  are  well  provided  for  by 
adoption  in  respectable  families.  In  New  York  such 
children,  and  those  whose  parents  are  unable  to  provide 
for  them,  are  taken  to  a  Foundling  Hospital  which  has 
recently  been  established  upon  the  principles  which 
govern  such  institutions  in  Paris. 

fo u n 'dress,  n.  A  female  founder;  a  woman  who 
founds  or  establishes,  or  who  endows  with  a  fund. 

Foun'dry,  ».  See  Foundery. 

Foun'tlry  ville.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Columbia  co.,  about  14  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Bloomsburg. 

Fount,  n.  A  spring;  a  fountain. 

(Printing.)  Same  as  Font,  q.  v. 

Fouil’tain,  n  [Fr.  fontaine ;  L.  Lat.  fontnna,  from 
Lat.  f" ns,  fontis,  from  /undo,  to  pour ;  Sansk.  plu,  to 
flow,  to  swim.]  A  spring  or  source  of  water  rising  above 
the  earth  in  a  jet  or  jets,  forced  up  by  either  natural  or 
artificial  means.  Artificial  F.  flow  from  vases,  statues, 
or  other  picturesque  pieces  of  sculpture.  Among  the 
ancients,  F.  were  generally  esteemed  sacred,  and  sacri¬ 
fices  and  libations  were  made  in  their  honor.  Horace, 
in  his  Odes,  gives  a  tribute  of  praise  to  one  at  Rome,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Fons  Blandusise.  Many 


FOUNTAINS  OF  HERO. 

In  this  disposition  of 


Fig.  1051.  — fountain  of  the  PRADO  (Madrid). 

of  the  Greek  cities  were  adorned  with  these  beautiful 
and  necessary  objects  of  art.  Corinth  especially.  In  the 
ruins  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  F.  were  seen  in 
nearly  every  situation ;  and,  from  the  number  of  leaden 
pipes  also  found,  it  seems  that  every  house  was  provided 
with  one.  Modern  F  are,  for  the  most  part,  entirely 
ornamental.  This  arises  from  the  use  of  distributing 
water  in  pipes  through  the  houses,  making  the  street 
fountains,  to  a  great  extent,  useless.  It  is  found,  how¬ 


ever.  that  our  town  population  —  both  man  and  beast  — 
require  some  public  supplies  of  water,  and  these,  in  this 
country,  begin  to  be  largely  supplied  by  the  numerous 
drinking-fountains  which  are  being  constructed  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  and  other  of  our  principal  cities.  See  p.  1031. 

— Original;  first  principle  or  cause ;  the  source  of  anything. 

Fou ii 'tain  of  Hero.  (Hydraulics.)  An  ingenious 
machine,  of  which  the  invention  is  ascribed  to  Hero  of 
Alexandria,  who  lived  about  150  years  before  our  sera. 
Its  principle  is  the  transmission  of  the  pressure  sus¬ 
tained  by  a  body  of  water  in  one  vessel  to  that  in 
another  by  means  of  the  elasticity  of  air.  The  es¬ 
sential  parts  of  the  apparatus 
consist  (1,  Fig.  1052)  of  two 
close  vessels,  A  and  B,  the  first 
placed  at  some  height  above 
the  other,  and  connected  by  a 
frame ;  and  of  three  tubes  or 
pipes,  of  which  the  first,  ab, 
descends  from  a  basin,  C,  to 
very  near  the  bottom  of  the 
lower  vessel,  B ;  the  second,  c  d, 
rises  from  the  summit  of  the 
vessel  B  to  the  top  of  A;  the 
third,  e  f,  rising  from  the  lower 
part  of  A  to  some  height  above 
A,  and  forming  the  jet  at  f. 

Conceive  the  vessel  A  to  be 
filled  with  water,  and  B  with  air. 
the  apparatus,  let  water  be  poured  into  the  basin  C;  this 
will  descend  through  the  pipe  a  Ii,  and  gradually  fill  the 
vessel  B.  But  as  it  rises  in  B,  the  air  in  that  vessel  es¬ 
capes  through  the  pipe  cd,  and  is  compressed  at  the 
top  of  A,  and,  by  its  spring  or  elasticity,  forces  the 
water  through  the  tube  ef >  and  thus  produces  a  jet  at 
f,  which  will  continue  until  the  vessel  A  is  nearly  emp¬ 
tied,  or  B  nearly  filled.  The  force  which  produces  the 
jet  is  equal  to  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  water,  the 
height  of  which  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  levels 
of  the  water  in  C  and  B:  according  to  this  theory, 
therefore,  the  water  should  spout  to  a  height  above  its 
level  in  A  equal  to  that  distance;  but  its  friction  against 
the  walls  of  the  tube  e f,  and  the  resistance  to  its  ascent 
offered  by  the  air,  prevent  more  than  a  fraction  of  this 
height  being  attained.  2,  Fig.  1052,  represents  the 
fountain  of  Hero  in  another  form.  An  apparatus  con¬ 
structed  on  this  principle  is  employed  for  draining  the 
water  from  the  mines  of  Schemnitz  in  Hungary. 

Foiin'tain,  in  Colorado ,  a  post-office  of  El  Paso  co. 

Foil  n  't  ;ii  in  Indiana,  a  W.  co. ;  area,  about  400  sq. 
m.  Rivers.  Wabash  River  and  Coal  Creek.  Surface, 
generally  level ;  soil,  very  fertile.  Min.  Coal  and  iron 
in  abundance.  Cap.  Covington.  Pop.  (1890)  19,558. 

— A  post-office  of  Fountain  co. 

Foun'tain.  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Juneau  co. 
Pop.  (1897)  alsnil  950. 

Fountain  City,  in  Colorado,  a  village  of  Pueblo  co., 
on  the  Arkansas  River,  about  100  m.  S.  of  Denver. 

Fountain  City,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Buffalo 
co.,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  about  8  m.  above  Winona. 

Fountain  Creels,  in  Tennessee,  a  P.O.  of  Maury  co. 

Fountain  I>ale,inPenn.sy?rama.  a  P.O.  of  Adams  co. 

Fountain  Cireen,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Han¬ 
cock  co..  about  10  m.  N.E.  of  Carthage. 

Fountain  Green,  in  Maryland,  a  post-office  of  Har¬ 
ford  co. 

Fountain  Cireen.  in  Utah,  a  post-village  of  San  Pete 
co.,  about  28  m.  N.  of  Manti. 

Foun'tain-heail,  n.  The  head  or  source  of  a  foun¬ 
tain  ;  primary  source ;  original;  first  principle. 

Fountain  Hill,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village,  former 
cap.  of  Ashley  co..  about  155  m.  S.E.  of  Little  Rock. 

Foun'tainless,  a.  That  has  no  fountain. 

Fouii'taiii-pen,  n.  A  writing-pen  with  a  reservoir 
for  ink. 

Fountain  I'rai'rie,  in  TFtsconsin,  a  township  of 
Columbia  co. 

— (Formerly  Fall  River,)  a  post-village  of  Columbia  co. 

Fountain  Run,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Mon¬ 
roe  co. 

Fountain  Spring;,  in  IP.  Virginia,  a  P.O.  of  Wood  ro. 

I'oiiqnier  Tin'ville.  Antoine  Quentin,  (foo'ke-ai,) 
an  execrable  monster  of  the  French  Revolution,  B.  1747. 
His  early  career  was  immoral,  but  insignificant.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  he  figured  as  one  of  the 
fiercest  democrats.  By  Robespierre  he  was  appointed, 
first,  a  member,  then  director  and  public  accuser,  of  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal.  Without  education,  conscience, 
or  sense  of  justice,  he  executed  with  brutal  apathy  the 
bloody  orders  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  In 
reference  to  this  feature  of  his  character,  his  country¬ 
men  say  that  “he  had  no  soul — not  even  that  of  a  tiger, 
which  at  least  pretends  to  be  pleased  with  what  it  de¬ 
vours.”  Incapable  of  friendship,  or  of  anything  even 
remotely  allied  to  generosity,  he  systematically  aban¬ 
doned  his  successive  coadjutors  in  their  hour  of  need, 
and  sent  to  the  scaffold,  without  the  slightest  com¬ 
punction,  Bailly  and  Vergniaud,  Danton  and  Hebert, 
Robespierre  and  St.  Just.  He  himself  died  by  the  guil¬ 
lotine,  in  a  cowardly  manner,  May  7, 1795. 

Four,  a.  '  A.S.feower ;  Lat.  quatuor;  Ger.  vier ;  Sansk. 
catvar .]  Twice  two. 

Fourche  A  I>u nuts,  ( foorsh-a-dno-ma'.)  in  Missouri 
and  Arkansas,  a  small  stream  rising  in  Ripley  co.  in  the 
former  State,  and  joining  the  Big  Black  River  just  above 
the  village  of  Pocahontas  in  Randolph  co.,  Arkansas. 

Fourche  A  Reynault.  (fnnrsh-a-ra-no',)  in  Mis¬ 
souri,  a  post-village  of  Washington  co.,  abt.  65  m.  S.W. 
of  St.  Louis. 

Fourche  I. a  l  ave,  (foorsh-la-fav',)  in  Arkansas,  en¬ 
ters  the  Arkansas  River  from  Perry  co. 


Fourchee,  (for-sha1,)  n.  (Her.)  A  cross  forked  at  the 
end. 

Fourchette',  n.  [Fr.,  a  fork.]  (Anat.)  The  posterior 
commissure  of  the  labia  majora. 

(Surg.)  An  instrument  used  for  supporting  the  tongue 
during  the  operation  of  dividing  the  frsenum. 

Four  Cor'ners,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Jefferson  co. 

Four  Corners,  in  Maryland,  a  village  of  Montgomery 
county. 

Fourcroy,  Antoine  Francois  de,  (foor'kriyr.)  a  French 
chemist  and  natural  philosopher,  B.  at  Paris,  1755. 
Having  chosen  the  medical  profession  for  his  occupation, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  those  sciences  which 
are  more  immediately  connected  with  it, especially  chem¬ 
istry.  In  1784  he  was  appointed  professor  of  this 
science  at  the  Jardin  du  Roi,  and  became  associated 
with  Berthollet,  Lavoisier,  and  others  in  researches 
which  led  to  vast  improvements,  whilst  they  suggested 
the  new  chemical  nomenclature,  entitled  Methods  de 
Nomenclature  Chimique.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Revolution,  he  became  entangled  in  the  politics  of  the 
period,  and  was  elected  a  deputy  from  Paris  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Convention.  In  1794  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  next  year  was  received 
as  one  of  the  Council  of  the  Ancients.  In  1799  Bona¬ 
parte  gave  him  a  place  in  the  Council  of  State,  when  the 
affairs  relating  to  public  instruction  were  placed  under 
his  management.  In  this  important  trust  he  ably  ac¬ 
quitted  himself.  In  the  various  departments  of  chemi¬ 
cal  science  and  natural  philosophy,  he  produced  many 
valuable  works.  D.  1809. 

Fourilrin'ier.  See  Paper  (Manufacture  of). 

Four  Evangelists,  part  of  a  larger  group  of  islands 
known  as  the  Twelve  Apostles,  lie  off  the  west  entrance 
of  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  They  are  abt.  Lat.  52°  34' 
S.,  and  Lon.  75°  5' IV.  The  eight  other  islands,  with 
which  they  are  classed  as  above,  run  abt.  15  m.  further 
out  into  the  Pacific. 

Four  fold,  a.  Four-double;  quadruple ;  four  times  told. 

— n.  Four  times  as  much. 

— v.  a.  To  make  fourfold,  as  an  assessment. 

Four'footed.  a.  Having  four  feet. 

Four- four,  a.  (Mus.)  Applied  to  a  measure  contain¬ 
ing  four  crotchets  in  a  bar. 

Fonrgon',  n.  [Fr.]  A  wagon;  a  van. —  Afire-poker; 
a  coal-rake. 

Four’-tiamled.  a.  That  has  four  hands;  quadruma- 
nous. 

Fourier,  Francois  Charles  Marie,  (fooPe-ai,)  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  co-operative  system,  b.  at  Besan^on,  1768. 
He  was  son  of  a  clothier,  and  was  brought  up  to  mer¬ 
cantile  employment  at  Lyons  and  Marseilles.  The  agi¬ 
tations  of  the  first  years  of  the  revolution  led  him  to 
reflect  and  speculate  on  the  evils  which  afflict  society 
and  possible  remedies  for  them,  and  in  1808  he  announced 
his  discovery  or  theory  in  a  volume  entitled,  Theorie 
des  Quatre  Mouvemens  et  des  Destinies  Generates,  which, 
after  exciting  a  nine-days'  wonder,  was  forgotten.  It 
was  merely  the  prospectus  of  a  voluminous  work  which 
he  began  to  publish  in  1822;  the  first  portion  being 
entitled,  Traite  de  V Association  Domestique  et  Agricole. 
No  notice  was  taken  of  it  by  the  press  or  by  the  public 
men  to  whom  Fourier  sent  copies;  nor  did  his  com¬ 
pendium  entitled,  Le  Nouveau  Monde  lndustriel  et  Socie- 
taire,  find  a  better  reception.  By  a  severe  attack  on 
the  principles  of  the  St.  Simonians  and  Owenites  in 
1831,  Fourier  gained  attention  and  attracted  disciples, 
and  he  soon  after  began  publishing  a  journal,  “  La 
Phalange,”  for  the  propagation  of  his  views.  The  at¬ 
tempt  made  to  give  practical  shape  to  them  came  to 
nothing,  but  the  craving  for  realization  of  his  idea  —  a 
better  distribution  oflaborand  the  profits  of  it  by  means 
of  social  organization  —  is  wide-spread  and  deep-seated, 
especially  in  France.  Fourier  published  various  other 
works,  and  D.  1837. 

Fourierism,  (fooPre-er-izm,)  n.  (Polit.  Econ.)  A  sys¬ 
tem  of  socialism  promulgated  byCharles  Fourier(1772- 
1837),  and  which  differs  materially  from  the  systems  of 
communism  strictly  so  called.  It  professes  to  be  based 
upon  natural  laws,  and  to  be  founded  on  calculations 
which  he  maintained  to  be  the  counterpart  of  Newton's 
physical  system.  This  system,  unlike  communism,  does 
not,  in  theory  at  least,  withdraw  any  of  the  motives  to 
exertion  which  exist  at  present,  nor  does  it  contemplate 
the  abolition  of  private  property.  According  to  the 
Fourierists,  there  is  scarcely'  any  kind  of  useful  labor 
which  is  naturally  and  necessarily  disagreeable,  unless 
it  be  either  regarded  as  dishonorable,  or  is  immoderate 
in  degree,  or  destitute  of  the  stimulus  of  sympathy  and 
emulation.  They,  therefore,  endeavor  to  strengthen 
aud  foster  those  motives  for  exertion  that  are  naturally 
inherent  in  man.  Society  was  to  be  formed  into  asso¬ 
ciations,  or  phalansteries,  each  comprising  400  families, 
or  1,800  persons,  numbers  brought  out  by  very  careful 
calculations.  The  phalanstery  was  to  include  everything 
in  structure  and  character  which  could  gratify  the 
highest  taste  and  sense  of  enjoyment.  The  pursuits  and 
functions  of  the  members  were  to  be  infallibly  adjusted 
through  a  distribution  by  which  each  person  was  to  b* 
set  precisely  to  that  occupation  in  life  to  which  his  pas¬ 
sions  and  propensities  directed  him.  Life  was  thus  to 
be  a  perpetual  enjoyment;  and  labor,  instead  of  being  a 
task,  was  to  be  as  much  a  source  of  enjoyment  as  the 
pursuits  of  the  hunter  or  the  angler.  The  property  of 
the  association  was  to  be  held  in  1,128  shares,  and  the 
whole  products  were  to  be  divided  into  twelve  parts ;  of 
which  five  were  to  go  to  labor,  four  to  capital,  and  three 
to  skill  or  talent.  The  capital  of  the  community  may 
be  owned  in  unequal  shares  by  different  members,  who 
would  receive  proportional  dividends,  and  the  claim  of 
each  person  to  the  share  of  the  produce  appropriated  to 
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talent  is  estimated  by  the  grade  <k  rank  which  the  indi¬ 
vidual  occupies  in  the  several  groups  of  laborers  to  which 
he  or  she  belongs.  The  remuneration,  when  received, 
would  not  of  necessity  be  expended  or  enjoyed  in  com¬ 
mon.  The  system,  however,  as  a  whole,  is  so  complex, 
that  Fourier  himself  never  admitted  that  even  the  most 
ardent  of  his  disciples  understood  it;  and  to  the  last  be 
would  sanction  nothing  as  an  announcement  of  his 
views  that  he  had  not  himself  written.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  carryout  Fourier’s  views  practically  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  small  town  of  Eambouillet,  easily 
accessible  from  Paris.  About  $100,000  is  said  to  have 
been  expended  in  the  attempt,  which  proved  a  failure. 
Fourierism  is  “  the  most  skilfully  combined,  and  with 
the  greatest  foresight  of  objections,  of  all  the  forms  of 
socialism.”  It  “does  no  violence  to  any  of  the  general 
laws  by  which  human  action,  even  in  the  present  im¬ 
perfect  state  of  moral  and  intellectual  cultivation,  is 
influenced;  and  it  would  be  extremely  rash  to  pronounce 
it  incapable  of  success,  or  unfitted  to  realize  a  great  part 
of  the  hopes  founded  on  it  by  its  partisans.” — Ref.  En¬ 
cyclopedia  Britannica,  art.  Communism,  (Principles  of.) 

Fou'rierite,  n.  An  adherent  to  Fourierism. 

Four  Fakes,  in  Wisconsin,  a  chain  of  lakes  in  Dane 
co.,  known  respectively  as  First,  Second,  Third,  and 
Fourth  lakes.  First  Lake,  the  smallest  and  lowest  of 
the  chain,  is  about  3  m.  long  by  2  m.  wide,  and  has  its 
outlet  in  Catfish  River;  Second  Lake,  about  4  m.  N.W., 
and  communicating  by  means  of  a  small  stream,  is  ‘ix/2 
m.  long  by  2  broad;  Third  Lake,  about  1  m.  N.W.  of  the 
last,  is  about  6]^  m.  long  by  2  m.  wide;  finally,  Fourth 
Lake,  the  largest  and  most  beautiful,  is  6  m.  long  by  4 
wide,  and  separated  from  Third  Lake  by  a  narrow  strip 
of  land,  upon  which  Madison,  the  capital  of  the  State,  is 
built.  The  waters  of  these  lakes  are  cold  and  pure,  and 
mostly  navigable  for  small  steamers.  The  two  last  are 
now  called  lakes  Monona  and  Mendota. 

Four'-lejfged,  a.  Having  four  legs. 

Four'liug',  ».  A  name  for  any  one  of  4  children  born 
at  the  same  birth. 

Four  Mile,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Polk  co. 

Four  Mile,  in  Colorado,  a  post-office  of  Routt  co. 

Four  Mile,  in  Kansas,  a  township  of  Morris  co. 

Four  Mile,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-office  of  Fond  du  Lacco. 

Four  Mile  Creek,  in  Michigan,  enters  the  Kalama¬ 
zoo  river  in  Kalamazoo  co. 

Four  Mile  Creek,  in  Ohio,  enters  the  Miami  river 
in  Butler  co. 

Fouruesiu  (foor'no),  n.  [Fr.]  {Mil.)  The  chamber 
of  a  mine  in  which  the  powder  is  placed. 

Fourne'tite,  n.  (Min.)  A  mixture  of  galenite  with 
copper  ore.  See  Galenite. 

Four'ni  Islands,  a  group  of  about  20  small  islands 
in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  between  Nicaria  and  Samos, 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  The  largest  of 
these  islets  is  about  5  m.  in  circuit. 

Four  Oaks,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Pendleton  co. 

Four  Oaks,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-township  of 
Johnson  co. 

Four'pence,  n.  A  British  silver  coin  ;  a  groat. 

Four' score,  «.  Four  times  twenty  ;  eighty. 

Foursquare,  a.  Having  four  sides  and  four  angles 
equal ;  quadrangular. 

Fourteen,  in  West  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Lincoln  co. 

Four' teen.  a.  [Four  and  ten;  A.  S.feower/yne.]  Four 
and  ten ;  twice  se’  en. 

Four' teen  III,  a.  The  ordinal  of  14;  the  fourth  after 
the  tenth. 

— n.  (Mas.)  An  interval  embracing  an  octave  and  a  7th. 

Fourt  een  Mile  Creek,  in  Indiana,  enters  the  Ohio 
in  Clarke  co. 

Fourteen  Mile  Creek,  in  Mississippi,  enters  Big 
Black  River  in  Hinds  co. 

Fourth,  a.  Ordinal  of  4;  the  next  after  the  third. 

• — n.  (Mus.)  A  distance  comprising  three  diatonic  intervals. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  fourths;  viz.,  the  diminished 
F.,  composed  of  a  whole  tone  and  two  semitones ;  the 
perfect  F,  consisting  of  two  whole  tones  and  a  semitone; 
anil  the  extreme  sharp  or  superfluous  F.,  consisting  of 
three  whole  tones. 

Fourth  Cross'injr,  in  California,  a  post-village  of 
Calaveras  co.,  abt.  14  in.  S.  of  Mokelumne  Hill. 

Fourth  Fake,  in  Wisconsin.  See  Four  Lakes. 

Fourth'ly,  adv.  In  the  fourth  place. 

Fourth'-rate,  n.  A  vessel  of  war  carrying  from  50  to 
70  guns. 

Four  Towns,  in  Michigan,  a  P.  0.  of  Oakland  co. 

Four-way'-COCk,  n.  (Engineering.)  A  cock  having 
two  separate  passages  in  the  plug,  and  communicating 
with  four  pipes. 

Four'-wheeleil,  a.  Having  four  wheels. 

Fou'sel-oil,  n.  See  Amyle. 

Fou'ter,  n.  A  despicable  fellow. 

Fou'ty,  a.  [0.  Fr.  foutu  ]  Despicable.  (Vulgar.) 

Fo'veate,  a.  [Lat.  fore.a,  a  small  pit.]  ( Bol .)  Deeply 
pitted- 

Fove'olate,  a.  [Dim.  of foveate.]  (Bot.)  That  has  small 
holes  or  depressions. 

Fovilla,  (fo-vil'la,)  n.  [Lat.  foveo,  to  nourish.]  (Bot.) 
The  matter  contained  within  the  membranes  of  the  pol¬ 
len-grains.  It  is  a  semi-fluid  granular  protoplasm,  in 
which  are  suspended  very  minute  starch  granules,  and 
what  appear  to  be  oil  globules.  It  is,  without  doubt, 
the  essential  part  of  the  pollen-grain.  (See  Pollen.) 

Fowl,  n.  [A.  S .fugel,  to  fly.]  In  its  general  sense,  this 
term  is  nearly  synonymous  with  birds;  but  in  a  more 
restricted  sense  it  means  those  domestic  birds  brought 
up  in  a  farmyard  for  the  table.  Fowls  originally  came 
from  Persia  and  India,  and  they  are  valuable  to  the 
breeder  in  many  ways,  yielding  profit  as  they  do  in  eggs, 
in  broods,  and  in  feathers.  The  principal  kinds  of  this 


useful  domestic  creature  are:  1.  The  Game  Fowl,  with 
erect  and  slender  body  and  showy  colors,  valued  also  for 
the  delicacy  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  eggs,  although  the 
latter  are  rather  small.  It  is  this  breed  which  is  used  for 
cock-fighting;  and  so  excessive  is  the  pugnacity  which 
characterizes  it,  that  broods  scarcely  feathered  are  occa¬ 
sionally  found  to  have  reduced  themselves  to  utter  blind¬ 
ness  by  their  combats.  Some  poultry-keepers  think  it 
good  to  have  a  game-cock  in  their  poultry-yard,  on 
account  of  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  fowls 
sent  to  the  table ;  but  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  he 
must,  like  the  prototype  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  be  sole 
monarch  of  all  he  surveys.  2.  The  Dorking  Fowl,  so 
named  from  Dorking,  in  Surrey,  where  it  has  long  been 
bred  in  great  numbers  for  the  London  market  —  a  breed 
characterized  by  an  additional  spur  on  each  leg:  often 
of  a  white  color,  with  short  legs ;  one  of  the  most  useful 
of  all  breeds,  both  for  excellence  of  flesh  and  for  abun¬ 
dance  of  eggs.  3.  The  Polish  Fowl,  black,  with  a  white 
tuft,  a  breed  very  extensively  reared  in  France,  Egypt, 
&c„  little  inclined  to  incubation,  but  valued  for  an  al¬ 
most  uninterrupted  laying  of  eggs.  4.  The  .Spanish  F., 
very  similar  to  the  Polish,  but  larger,  and  laying  larger 
eggs,  on  account  of  which  it  is  now  much  valued,  and 
very  common  in  Britain;  black,  with  white  cheeks  and 
large  red  comb.  5.  The  Malay  Fowl ,  tall  and  handsome, 
very  pugnacious,  but  little  esteemed.  6.  The  Hamburg  F., 


Fig.  1053.  —  silver-spangled  Hamburg  fowl  (hen). 


(Fig.  1053),  of  very  beautiful  plumage,  and  much  valued 
for  the  quality  both  of  flesh  and  eggs,  as  also  for  ex¬ 
treme  productiveness  of  eggs.  7.  The  Cochin  China  F., 
(see  Gallus,)  a  large,  tall,  ungraceful  variety,  with 
small  tail  and  wings,  for  which  there  was  a  great  rage 
among  poultry-fanciers  when  it  was  introduced,  more 
particularly  about  the  year  1852,  and  which  is  valuable 
chiefly  on  account  of  its  fecundity,  eggs  being  laid  even 
during  winter,  and  the  hens  incubating  frequently.  8. 
The  Bantam  Fowl,  a  diminutive  variety,  rather  curious 
than  useful.  —  Of  most  of  these  there  are  many  sub- 
varieties  and  fancy  breeds — gold-pencilled,  silver-pen¬ 
cilled,  Sic.  The  common  Dunghill  Fowl  is  apparently  a 
breed  produced  by  the  intermixture  of  others,  and  per¬ 
haps  chiefly  a  less  graceful,  less  spirited,  and  less  pug¬ 
nacious  race  of  the  Game  Fowl.  The  Guinea  Fowl,  or 
Pintado,  is  sometimes  classed  among  the  common  order 
of  fowls ;  they  are  very  wild  and  restless  in  their  nature, 
and,  unlike  the  ordinary  fowls,  they  give  no  notice  to 
any  one  of  their  laying  or  sitting ;  they  have  consequent¬ 
ly  to  lie  closely  watched.  The  Guinea  F.  is  very  delicate 
eating,  and  is  in  season  about  Lent.  Their  eggs  are  some¬ 
thing  like  those  of  turkeys,  but  not  so  gross.  As  the 
Guinea  Fowl  rarely  watches  over  her  nest  and  rears  a 
brood,  its  eggs  are  generally  put  under  a  common  hen, 
which  performs  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  duties  of 
foster  mother.  For  a  complete  list  and  description  of 
pure  breeds  of  domestic  fowls,  see  Fowls,  Domestic,  in 
Section  II.  See  also  Hatching,  Poultry,  Ac. 

Fowl,  v.  n.  To  catch  or  kill  wild  fowls  for  game  or  food. 

Fowl'er,  n.  A  sportsman  who  pursues  wild  fowls,  or 
takes  or  kills  them  for  food. 

Fowler,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Adams  co. 

Fowl'er,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  of  St.  Lawrence  co., 
on  the  Oswegatchie  river,  about  27  m.  S.W.  of  Canton. 
Pop.  (1890)  1,692. 

Fowler,  in  Ohio, a  post-township  of  Trumbull  co., about 
160  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Fowler  l£uol>,  in  West  Virginia,  a  P.  <).  of  Nicholas  co. 

Fowl'erite,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  Rhodonite  (q.  v.) 
containing  zinc. 

Fowl'er'*,.  in  West  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Brooke  co. 

Fowler's  Mills,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Geauga  co., 
about  170  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Fowl'erville,,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Living¬ 
ston  co.,  on  the  Red  Cedar  river,  about  27  m.  E.  by  S. 
of  Lansing. 

Fowl'erville.  in  Minnesota,  a  post-office  of  Rice  co. 

Fowl'erville,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Livingston 
county. 


Fowl'erville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  O.  of  Columbia  co. 

Fow'ls'town.  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Decatur  co.,  about 
200  m.  S.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

Fowl'ing,  n.  The  art  or  practice  of  catching  or  shoot¬ 
ing  fowls  or  birds;  also,  falconry. 

Fowl'ing’-piece,  n.  A  light  gun  for  shooting  fowls 
or  birds. 

Fox,  George,  the  founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  b. 
1624  at  Drayton  in  Leicestershire,  England.  His  father 
was  a  weaver,  and  by  the  strict  honesty  of  his  conduct 
had  won  from  his  neighbors  the  sobriquet  of  “  Righteous 
Christer.”  George,  while  yet  a  boy,  was  distinguished 
by  his  gravity  and  exemplary  conduct.  When  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  age,  and  for  some  two  or  three  years 
afterwards,  Fox  describes  himself  as  having  been  in  a 
very  distressed  state  of  mind,  from  which  the  various 
professors  and  clergymen  to  whom  lie  applied  for  coun¬ 
sel  were  unable  to  relieve  him.  From  this  condition  he 
was  at  length  delivered  by  that  which  he  regarded  as 
the  voice  of  God  in  his  soul,  directing  him  to  Christ  as 
alone  able  “  to  speak  to  his  condition.”  Very  soon  after 
this  he  commenced  his  public  ministrations  at  Dukin- 
field,  Manchester,  and  the  neighborhood.  From  the 
first,  his  preaching  seems  to  have  made  many  converts 
and  excited  much  opposition.  Fox’s  first  imprisonment 
took  place  in  the  year  1648,  in  consequence  of  his  oppos¬ 
ing  the  preacher  in  “the  great  steeple-house  at  Notting¬ 
ham,”  on  a  point  of  doctrine.  In  1650  he  was  impris¬ 
oned  at  Derby  under  a  false  charge  of  blasphemy.  One 
of  the  committing  justices,  Bennet,  acted  with  great  vi¬ 
olence  on  this  occasion,  and  it  was  he  who  on  Fox’s  bid¬ 
ding  him  “  tremble  at  the  word  of  the  Lord,”  first  applied 
to  him  and  his  friends  the  name  of  Quakers.  Fox  lay  in 
prison  at  Derby  for  about  a  year,  the  time  having  been 
lengthened  in  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  accept  a 
commission  as  captain  of  one  of  the  regiments  then  be¬ 
ing  raised  by  Parliament.  To  his  belief  of  the  unlaw¬ 
fulness  of  all  war,  which  prompted  this  refusal,  was 
added  at  the  same  time  a  clear  view  of  the  enormity  of 
the  punishment  of  death  for  crimes  affecting  property 
only,  and  he  exerted  himself  to  save  the  life  of  a  poor 
woman  then  in  jail  for  theft.  Within  ten  years  of  Fox’s 
first  appearance  as  a  preacher,  meetings  of  the  Friends 
were  established  in  most  parts  of  England.  At  the  same 
time,  so  actively  were  they  persecuted,  that  for  many 
years  there  were  seldom  less  than  a  thousand  of  them  in 
prison.  Cromwell,  though  himself  favorable  to  liberty 
of  conscience,  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  curb  the 
excesses  of  popular  hostility  launched  in  all  quarters 
against  a  sect  which  denounced  all  state  interference 
with  religion,  and  maintained  that  the  gospel  should  be 
preached  without  fee  or  reward.  Fox  had  several  inter¬ 
views  with  the  Protector,  having  been  firstsent  to  him  as 
a  dangerous  person,  by  Colonel  Hacker,  in  1654.  After 
much  conversation  with  him  at  Whitehall  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  religion,  Fox  was  about  to  leave,  when  Cromwell 
caught  him  by  the  hand,  saying  —  “Come  again  to  my 
house,  for  if  thou  and  I  were  but  an  hour  of  a  day  to¬ 
gether,  we  should  be  nearer  one  to  the  other;”  adding 
that  he  wished  him  “  no  more  ill  than  he  did  to  his  own 
soul.”  Captain  Drury,  who  had  taken  Fox  to  Londou, 
was  commissioned  to  tell  him  that  he  was  at  liberty,  and 
might  go  whither  he  would.  About  a  month  after  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.,  Fox  was  committed  to  Lan¬ 
caster  Castle,  “on  the  charge  of  being  a  common  disturber 
of  the  peace,  and  of  endeavoring  to  make  insurrection 
and  embroil  the  whole  kingdom  in  blood.”  After  lying 
in  jail  some  months,  a  habeas  corpus  was  obtained,  and 
the  authorities  showed  their  disbelief  of  these  grave 
eharges  by  allowing  Fox  himself,  unbailed  and  unguard¬ 
ed,  to  convey  to  London  the  sheriff’s  return  to  the  writ. 
The  hopes  entertained  by  the  members  of  the  young  so¬ 
ciety  that  they  would  be  allowed  a  breathing-time  from 
persecution,  were  dispelled  at  the  commencement  of 
1661,  by  the  atrocious  measures  which  followed  the  mad 
attempt  of  Venner  and  his  Fifth- Monarchy  men.  The 
Act  empowering  magistrates  to  tender  the  oaths  of  al¬ 
legiance  and  supremacy  to  any  person  whom  they 
thought  fit  to  suspect,  also  operated  with  great  severity 
against  the  Friends:  under  its  provisions  Fox  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  prison  at  Lancaster  in  the  beginning  of  1664, 
whence  he  was  removed  to  Scarborough  Castle,  where 
he  lay  till  the  autumn  of  1666.  His  treatment  during 
the  greater  part  of  this  incarceration  of  nearly  three 
years  seems  to  have  been  most  inhuman,  and  to  have 
seriously  affected  his  health.  After  his  release.  Fox 
turned  his  attention  more  closely  to  the  internal  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  now  large  society,  and  to  the  subject  of  ed¬ 
ucation,  recommending  his  friends  to  establish  schools 
for  the  instruction  of  their  children  in  “whatsoever 
things  were  civil  and  useful  in  the  creation.”  In  1669  Fox 
married  Margaret  Fell,  the  widow  of  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  Welsh  courts.  The  year  1670  witnessed  the  passing  of 
the  most  stringent  of  the  conventicle  acts,  forbidding 
under  heavy  penalties  the  assembling  for  religious  wor¬ 
ship,  in  any  house,  of  more  than  four  persons  besides 
the  family,  except  according  to  the  usages  of  the  Church 
of  England.  As  a  society  the  Friends  seem  to  have 
stood  almost  alone  in  their  refusal  to  comply  with  it, 
and  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  law  consequently  fell 
principally  upon  them.  Fox  exhorted  his  friends  to 
firmness,  and  himself  remained  in  London,  to  share  with 
their  sufferings  —  attending  the  meeting  in  Gracechurch 
Street,  where  it  was  expected  the  storm  would  first  fall. 
Soon  after  his  recovery  from  a  severe  illness  he  sailed 
for  Barbadoes,  where  he  exerted  himself  greatly  in  the 
interests  of  religion  and  humanity.  It  is  interesting  to 
trace  in  his  narrative  of  this  journey  the  germ  of  that 
anti-slavery  principle  which  has  since  been  so  conspic¬ 
uous  in  his  successors.  It  was  whilst  in  this  island  that 
Fox  drew  up  a  statement  of  his  own  and  his  friends' 
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belief  in  all  the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity, —  a  state-] 
ment  clearly  disproving  their  alleged  sympathy  with] 
Sociniau  tenets.  After  a  considerable  time  spent  in  Bar- 
badoes,  Jamaica,  and  the  North  American  continent,  he 
returned  to  England  in  1673.  Here  further  persecutions 
awaited  him.  Arrested  for  holding  a  meeting  for  wor¬ 
ship,  and  detained  for  refusing  to  take  the  oaths  of  alle¬ 
giance  and  supremacy,  he  underwent  14  months  impris¬ 
onment,  and  was  at  length  liberated  by  the  Court  of 
King’s  Bench  on  account  of  the  errors  in  his  indictment. 
In  1677,  in  company  with  Penn  and  Barclay,  who  had 
joined  the  Society  about  ten  years  before,  he  paid  a  visit 
to  Holland  and  some  parts  of  Germany,  where  his  ser¬ 
vices  seem  to  have  been  well  received.  The  last  15  years 
of  his  life  were  tranquil  as  regards  personal  molestation, 
but  he  continued  to  be  actively  engaged  in  various  ways 
in  promoting  the  welfare  of  his  brethren.  Their  perse¬ 
cutions  continued  throughout  the  reign  of  Charles  II.; 
and  although  James,  by  a  stretch  of  the  royal  preroga¬ 
tive.  ordered  a  general  release  of  those  imprisoned  for 
conscience  sake,  the  legal  toleration  of  dissent  was  re¬ 
served  for  the  next  reign.  In  the  first  year  of  William 
and  Mary  was  passed  the  bill  which  nullified  the  con¬ 
venticle  acts,  and  allowed  the  Friends  to  make  a  solemn 
declaration  in  lieu  of  taking  the  oaths,  and  Fox  had 
the  gratification  of  seeing  the  public  worship  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  legally  recognized  before  his  death.  D.  1690.  In 
person.  Fox  was  tall ;  in  countenance,  manly,  intelligent, 
and  graceful ;  and  in  manners,  says  Wm.  Penn,  “  civil 
beyond  all  forms  of  breeding.”  Fox’s  services  in  the 
Christian  church  will  be  variously  estimated  according 
to  the  opinions  formed  of  those  principles  and  practices 
on  which  he  was  the  first  in  modern  times  to  insist,  and 
which  have  now  for  200  years  distinguished  the  Society 
of  Friends.  The  man  himself  must,  however,  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  all  to  have  furnished  a  noble  example 
of  unflinching  integrity.  Never  would  he  barter  an  iota 
of  what  he  regarded  as  the  Christian  truth,  to  secure 
immunity  from  ridicule  and  persecution.  On  religious 
liberty,  slavery,  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  capital  pun¬ 
ishment,  &c.,  his  sentiments  were  far  in  advance  of  the 
age ;  while  in  regard  to  oaths  and  war,  there  has  been 
a  considerable  approximation  to  his  views  in  later  times. 
All  that  he  did  and  wrote  is  not  to  be  defended,  neither 
did  he  himself,  nor  do  his  followers  in  religious  profes¬ 
sion,  regard  him  as  other  than  a  fallible  mortal;  yet  in 
that  progress  of  opinion,  which  so  often  rubs  the  gilt 
from  the  tinsel,  while  it  polishes  the  diamond,  we  are 
fain  to  believe  that  on  a  more  faithful  page  than  that 
of  the  prejudiced  historian  — in  the  hearts  of  the  lowly 
and  sincere  —  will  a  place  of  honor  be  more  and  more 
freely  accorded  to  the  memory  of  Geo.  Fox. 

Fox.  Charles  James,  a  celebrated  English  statesman 
and  orator,  b.  1748.  He  received  his  education  at  West¬ 
minster,  Eton,  and  Oxford,  where  his  proficiency  in 
classical  literature  attracted  considerable  notice.  It  was 
the  intention  of  his  father  Lord  Holland,  who  had  a  high 
opinion  of  his  capacity,  that  he  should  occupy  a  prom¬ 
inent  station  in  the  political  world,  and  he  accordingly 
procured  for  him  aseat  in  parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Midhurst,  when  he  was  only  19.  He,  however,  prudently 
remained  silent  till  he  had  attained  the  legal  age  of  a 
member,  and  then  we  find  him,  in  1770,  aiding  the  min¬ 
istry,  who  rewarded  him  with  the  office  of  one  of  the  lords 


Fig.  1054. — Charles  james  fox. 

of  the  Admiralty:  but  he  resigned  that  position  in  1772, 
and  in  1773  was  nominated  a  commissioner  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  from  whence  he  was  suddenly  dismissed,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  some  disagreement  with  Lord  North.  F.  now 
entered  the  listsof  opposition,  and  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  American  war  proved  a  most  powerful  antagonist 
to  the  ministers  of  that  period.  He  foretold  the  defeatof 
the  British  armies  in  America,  and  saw  his  prophecies  one 
by  one  fulfilled.  On  the  downfall  of  Lord  North  he  was 
appointed,  in  1782,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  which 
situation  he  resigned  on  the  death  of  the  marquis  of 
Rockingham;  when  the  earl  of  Shelburne,  afterwards 
marquis  of  Lansdowne,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 
On  the  dissolution  of  that  short-lived  administration,  he 
formed  the  coalition  with  Lord  North  (a  coalition  which 
was  odious  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people),  and  resumed 
his  former  office.  He  now  brought  in  his  India  bill, 
which,  after  having  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
unexpectedly  thrown  out  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and) 


occasioned  the  resignation  of  the  ministry,  of  which  he 
formed  a  part.  Pitt  then  came  into  power,  while  F. 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  opposition,  and  a  long 
contest  took  place  between  these  illustrious  rivals. 
Worn  out,  and  perhaps  disgusted  with  public  business, 
he,  in  1788,  repaired  to  the  Continent,  in  company  with 
Mrs.  F.,  and  after  spending  a  few  days  with  Gibbon  the 
historian,  at  Lausanne,  entered  the  classic  regions  of 
Italy.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  sudden  illness 
of  the  king,  and  the  probable  necessity  of  constituting 
a  regency,  he  was  soon  recalled.  The  regency  bill,  the 
trial  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and,  above  all,  the  French  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  its  effects  on  his  country,  gave  ample  scope 
for  his  talents  and  eloquence,  which  he  continued  to 
exert  against  the  administration  of  Pitt,  inveighing 
against  the  war  with  France,  and  denouncing  the  meas¬ 
ures  of  his  great  rival  on  every  subject  of  importance. 
However  men  may  differ  as  to  the  soundness  of  F.' s  po¬ 
litical  views,  no  one  denies  that  he  was  a  sincere  friend 
to  the  freedom  and  best  interests  of  mankind,  or  that  in 
private  life  a  more  amiable  and  pleasant  companion 
could  not  be  found.  In  the  senate  he  was  argumenta¬ 
tive,  bold,  and  energetic;  in  the  domestic  circle,  no  one 
was  more  ingenuous,  bland,  and  courteous.  Ilis  literary 
abilities  were  of  a  high  order;  and  had  lie  lived  in  less 
stirring  times,  there  is  every  probability  his  country 
would  have  benefited  by  his  writings.  As  it  was,  he 
left  little  behind  him  but  his  eloquent  speeches,  and 
The.  History  of  the.  Early  Part  of  the  Reign  of  James  11. 
On  the  death  of  Pitt  he  was  again  recalled  to  power,  and 
set  on  foot  a  negotiation  for  peace  with  France,  but  did 
not  live  to  see  the  issue  of  it.  D.  1806. 

Fox,  n.  [A.S.  fox  ;  Qer.fuchs;  Goth,  fauho.  The  root 
is  found  in  O.  Ger.  and  Goth,  fahan,  Icel.  fanga ,  to  seize. 
Pers.  riibah ,  a  robber,  allied  to  Gr.  alopex,  and  to 
Sansk.  lopdca,  the  carrion-eater.]  ( Zobl .)  The  F.  were 
formerly  placed,  by  the  most  eminent  naturalists,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  wolf  and  dog;  but  according  to  the 
most  recent  classifications  of  the  mammalia,  it  is  sepa¬ 
rated  from  these  animals,  and  placed  in  the  gen  Vulpes. 
In  many  particulars,  it  is  true,  the  F.  greatly  resembles 
the  gen.  Cams ;  but  the  shape  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye 
(which  is  elongated),  the  bullet-head,  the  bushy  tail,  the 
long  body,  supported  on  short  limbs  —  all  these  charac¬ 
teristics  fully  establish  the  soundness  and  correctness 
of  the  position  to  which  the  F.  is  assigned  by  the  mod¬ 
ern  zoologists.  Of  all  beasts  of  prey,  the  F.  is  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  the  most  crafty  and  sagacious,  whether  in 
obtaining  food,  or  in  eluding  pursuit.  They  appear  to 
be  pretty  generally  diffused  throughout  all  the  northern 
and  temperate  parts  of  the  globe;  occurring  with  nu¬ 
merous  varieties,  as  to  color  and  size,  in  most  parts  of 
Europe,  the  north  of  Asia,  and  America.  The  F.  has  a 
broad  head,  a  sharp  snout,  a  flat  forehead,  obliquely 
seated  eyes,  sharp  erect  ears,  an  elongated  body  well 
covered  with  hair,  proportionally  short  limbs,  and  a 
straight  bushy  tail,  so  long  that  when  pendent  it  touches 
the  ground.  The  com¬ 
mon  American  Red 
Fox,  V.  fulvus,  is  no¬ 
torious  for  his  noc¬ 
turnal  depredations 
upon  farm  -  yards, 
whence  he  carries 
a  way  chickens, geese, 
and  turkeys  to  the 
dense  thickets,  where 
he  spends  most  of 
the  daytime.  T  h  e 
general  color  is  red¬ 
dish-yellow,  the  back 
behind  grizzled  with  Fig.  1055. 

grayish,  throat  and  arctic  fox,  (Vulpus  lagopus.) 
a  line  on  the  belly 

and  tip  of  tail  white,  feet  and  ears  black.  The  F.  varies 
considerably  in  size,  but,  in  general,  measures  about 
42  inches  from  the  snout  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  which 
latter  is  16  inches  in  length,  and  the  height  of  the  shoul¬ 
ders  about  14  inches.  The  F.  seems  to  be  wholly  devoid 
of  that  instinct  of  gratitude  which  characterizes  the  dog, 
and  is  even  found  in  the  wolf  and  jackal;  nay,  what¬ 
ever  kindness  may  be  shown  him  when  in  a  state  of  con¬ 
finement,  he  is  still  sly.  timid,  and  suspicions,  insuscep¬ 
tible,  as  it  would  seem,  of  any  kind  of  attachment.  His 
voice  is  a  kind  of  yelp,  or  stifled  bark,  and  his  bite  is 
very  severe  and  dangerous.  The  fetid  odor  of  the  F.  is 


Fig.  1056.  —  American  red  fox,  ( Vulpus  fulvus.) 


intolerable;  his  sight  is  keen  ;  and  he  possesses  aston¬ 
ishingacuteness  of  smell.  The  time  of  gestation  is  about 
sixty-three  days;  and  while  the  female  is  suckling  her 
young,  nothing  can  exceed  her  courage  and  boldness. 
The  F,  unmolested,  will  live  12  or  14  years.  In  the  first 
year  he  is  called  a  cub  ;  the  second,  a  F. ;  and  the  third, 
an  old  F. :  he  is  18  months,  or  nearly  2  years  old,  before 
he  arrives  at  full  maturity.  The  skin  makes  a  warm 
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and  soft  fur,  and  is  therefore  used  for  muffs,  linings, 
Ac.  —The  Arctic  Fox,  F.  lagopus,  is  smaller  than  the 
common  F.,  with  a  sharp  nose,  and  short  rounded  ears, 
almost  hid  in  its  fur ;  the  legs  are  short,  and  the  toes  are 
covered,  both  above  and  below,  with  a  very  thick  soft 
fur;  the  tail  is  shorter  than  that  of  the  common  F.,  but 
more  bushy.  It  inhabits  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Frozen  Ocean  in  both  continents.  At  the  approach  of 
winter  their  coat  of  hair  becomes  thick  and  ragged,  till 
at  length  it  grows  perfectly  white. 

Fox,  n.  A  sly,  cunning  fellow. 

— v.  a.  To  repair,  as  boots,  by  adding  new  soles,  and  cov¬ 
ering  the  feet  with  new  leather. 

— v.  n.  To  turn  sour  in  the  act  of  fermentation,  as  beer,  Ac. 

Fox,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-township  of  Kendall  co.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  1,280. 

Fox,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Grant  co. 

Fox,  in  Iowa,  a  former  county,  now  mostly  incorporated 
wiith  Pocahontas  co. 

— A  township  of  Black  Hawk  co. 

Fox,  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Ray  co. 

Fox,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Carroll  co. 

Fox,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Sullivan  co. 

— A  township  of  Elk  co. 

Fox'boroiigh.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-town  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Norfolk  co.,  about  21  m.  S. S.W.  of  Boston.  Pop. 
(1895)  3,219. 

Fox'-brush,  n.  The  tail  of  a  fox,  cut  off  the  dead 
animal  after  a  chase,  and  presented  as  a  trophy  to  the 
first  who  is  up  at  the  finish. 

Fox'lmrg,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Clarion  co., 
on  the  Allegheny  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Clarion  river. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  750. 

Fox'-case,  n.  The  skin  of  a  fox. 

Fox  Channel,  a  strait  of  British  N.  America,  be¬ 
tween  Melville  Peninsula  and  Southampton  Islands  on 
the  W.,  and  an  unexplored  country  on  the  E. 

Fox'etiase,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  now  within  the 
chartered  limits  of  Philadelphia,  about  9  m.  N.N.E.  of 
tho  State-House. 

Fox  Creek,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  St.  Louis  co., 
about  28  m.  IV.  of  St.  Louis. 

Fox  Croft .  in  Maine,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Piscataquis  co.,  on  the  Piscataquis  River,  about  60  m. 
N.N.E.  of  Augusta;  pop.  of  township  about  1,500. 

Foxed,  a.  Furnished  with  new  soles  and  feet,  as  boots. 
—  Soured  in  fermentation,  as  beer. 

Fox-evil,  n.  One  of  the  numerous  local  names  for 
alopecia,  or  falling  of  the  hair. 

Fox-jflove,  n.  {Bot.)  See  Digitalis. 

Fox-grape,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Vitis. 

Fox'-l»ound.  n.  A  species  of  dog  used  in  the  sport  ef 
fox-hunting.  An  extraordinary  amount  of  care  and  at¬ 
tention  has  been  given  in  Europe  to  the  proper  breed¬ 
ing  of  this  animal ;  and  no  pack  can  be  justly  considered 


Fig.  1057.  —  fox-hound. 


perfect  without  each  particular  animal  composing  it 
being  especially  picked  out  as  adhering  to  the  rules  laid 
down  for  the  guidance  of  dog-fanciers.  In  the  true  fox¬ 
hound,  nearly  all  the  individual  good  qualities  which 
distinguish  other  varieties  of  dogs  are  combined  ;  and 
in  fleetness,  strength,  fine  scent,  spirit,  perseverance, 
and  subordination,  they  have  no  equals.  The  fox-hound 
is  not  a  very  large  animal,  his  height  averaging  from 
twenty  to  twenty-two  inches.  The  color  of  the  fox¬ 
hound  is  generally  pied — such  as  yellow,  black,  dun, 
fallow  and  brown  intermixed.  In  order  to  be  perfect, 
an  old  authority  on  the  chase  observes,  that  the  animal 
should  be  of  the  following  proportions  :  his  legs  straight 
as  arrows;  his  feet  round,  and  of  medium  size;  his 
shoulders  black ;  his  breast  wide ;  his  chest  deep  ;  his 
back  broad  ;  his  head  small ;  his  neck  thin  ;  and  his  tail 
bushy,  thick,  and  well-carried. 

Fox'-hunling.  Fox-hunt,  n.  The  sport  of  hunt¬ 
ing  foxes. 

— a.  Pertaining  to  the  sport  of  hunting  foxes ;  engaged 
or  occupied  with  such  sport. 

Fox  Indian*.  See  Sacs. 

Fox  Inlands,  or  Aleutian  Islands.  See  AleutuM 
Islands. 

Fox  I, a k e,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Lake  co. 

Fox  Lake,  or  Waushara,  in  Wisconsin,  a  poet-village 
and  township  on  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  about  50  m. 
N.N.E.  of  Madison  ;  pop.  of  township  about  2,500. 

Fox  Fake,  or  Waushara,  in  Wisconsin,  a  small  sheet 
of  water  in  Dodge  co. 

Fox'on,  in  California,  a  village  of  Santa  Barbara  co., 
about  40  m.  N.W.  of  Santa  Barbara. 

Fox  River,  (Great  and  Little,)  two  rivers  of  Lower 
Canada,  entering  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  from  Gaspe 
district. 
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Fox  River,  in  Iowa ,  atownsliip  of  Davis  co. 

Fox  Rivor,  in  Iowa  and  Missouri,  rises  in  Davis  co. 
in  the  tormer  State, and  enters  the  Mississippi  in  Clarke 
co.,  Missouri.  It  is  also  known  as  Aromatic  River. 

Fox  River,  in  Wisconsin,  enters  Green  Bay  from 
Brown  co.  It  connects  Lake  Winnebago  with  Green 
Bay,  and  was  called  by  the  Indians  Neenah. 

Fox  Rive  r,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-office  of  Kenosha  co. 

Fox  River,  or  Pishtak'a,  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois, 
rises  in  Waukesha  co.,  in  the  former  State,  and  flowing 
generally  S.  by  S.W.,  joins  the  Illinois  River  at  Ottawa 
in  La  Salle  co.,  Illinois.  Length,  about  200  m. 

Fox  tail-grass,  n.  ( Bot .)  See  Alopecurus. 

Fox'ville.  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Fauquier  co., 
on  the  Rappahannock  River,  about  110  m.  W.N.W.  of 
Richmond. 

Foxville,  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  of  Dane  co.,  abt.  15 
m.  W.  of  Madison. 

Fox'y,  a.  Pertaining  to  fnxeR  ;  wily;  cunning;  subtle; 
as,  a  foxy  disposition.  —  Having  too  much  the  color  of 
a  fox  in  the  shading,  as  a  painting.  —  Sour;  acid;  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  the  taste,  as  wine,  beer,  <fcc.,  when  not 
thoroughly  fermented. 

Foy,  Maximilien  Sebastien,  a  French  general  and  ora¬ 
tor,  B.  at  Ilam.  1775.  He  entered  the  army  at  15  years 
of  age,  and  made  his  first  campaign  under  Dumouriez 
in  1792.  He  displayed  his  military  talents  to  great  ad¬ 
vantage  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  Portugal ;  and  succeeded 
Marmont  as  commander-in-chief  after  the  battleof  Sala¬ 
manca,  when  he  conducted  a  skilful  retreat  to  the  Douro. 
He  received  his  15th  wound  on  the  field  of  Waterloo, 
but  refused  to  quit  his  post  until  the  close  of  that  en¬ 
gagement.  He  was  afterwards  employed  as  inspector- 
general  of  infantry;  and  in  1819  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Cham  her  of  Deputies ;  where  he  distinguished  him¬ 
self  as  an  orator,  and  was  a  great  public  favorite.  He 
died  in  1825;  and  hiving  left  his  widow  and  family  in 
destitute  circumstances,  a  most  liberal  subscription  was 
immediately  entered  into,  to  provide  for  them,  and  to 
erect  a  monument  to  his  memory.  From  his  MSS.  a 
History  of  the  Peninsular  War  has  been  published  by 
his  widow. 

Foy'  ers,  a  river  of  Scotland,  co.  Inverness,  falling  into 
Loch  Ness.  It  is  noted  for  its  fine  cataract  called  the 
Falls  of  Foyers,  falling  from  a  sheer  height  of  over  90  ft. 

Foyle,  a  river  of  Ireland,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Finn  and  Mourne  at  Lifford,  which,  after  a  N.  course  of 
about  14  m  ,  expands  into  Lough  Foyle,  q  v. 

Foyle,  (Foug;ll,)  an  arm  of  the  North  Channel  between 
Donegal  and  Londonderry,  Ireland.  It  receives  the  waters 
of  the  river  Foyle.  Length,  abt.  18  nt.  by  9  in  width. 

Fra'cas,  n.  [Fr.,  from  fracasser,  to  break  in  pieces, 
from  Lat.  fra,  i.  e.  inter,  among,  and  cassare,  freq.  of 
quatere,  to  break  with  violence.]  An  uproar ;  a  noisy 
quarrel ;  a  disturbance ;  a  brawl. 

Frache,  ( frash ,)  n.  ( Glass-works.)  Flat  iron  pans 
into  which  the  glass  vessels  already  formed  are  put,  to 
be  placed  in  the  lower  oven,  over  the  working-furnace. 

Fract'ed,  a.  (Her.)  Broken  asunder. 

Fraction,  ( f rats' shun ,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fractio,  a 
breaking,  from  frangere,  to  break.]  State  of  being 
broken,  especially  by  violence. 

14  The  evident  marks  of  fraction  and  ruin.”  — Burnet . 

— A  part,  portion,  or  fragment. 

“  The  fractions  of  her  faith."  —  Shahs. 

( Arilh .  and  A !g.)  A  part  of  any  magnitude,  integer 
(whole  number),  or  unit.  For  example,  “  two  and  a 
fraction  ”  means  two  units  and  that  part  of  a  unit  which 
can  be  distinguished,  as  one-half,  two-fifths,  and  so  on. 
In  the  fraction  ]/]  in  arithmetic,  or  in  algebra,  the 

figure  1,  or  a,  is  the  numerator,  and  3,  or  h,  is  the  de¬ 
nominator  ;  and  they  represent  that,  if  a  whole  number 
is  divided  into  three  or  b  parts,  only  one  or  a  parts  are 
taken.  In  the  addition  of  fractions,  the  fractions  must 
be  brought  down  to  the  same  denominator,  and  their 
numerators  (as  expressed  in  the  value  of  their  new  de¬ 
nominator)  must  then  be  added,  when  we  have  one  whole 
fraction.  Thus,  if  we  want  to  add  %  and  l,  we  must 
find  the  least  common  multiple  of  3  and  5,  which  is 
found  to  be  15 ;  then,  as  3  goes  5  times  into  15,  and  5 
goes  3  times  into  the  same  number,  we  multiply  the 
numerators  of  the  different  fractions  by  these  respec¬ 
tive  quotients,  and  then  add  the  two  quantities  together. 
Thus,  ]/]  added  to  will  be  5  added  6  fifteenths.  The 
true  definition  of  a,  fraction  may  be  thus  summed  up  :  — 
It  is  the  division  of  its  numerator  by  its  denominator  ; 
as  seven-eighths  are  equivalent  to  the  whole  number  7 
divided  by  8,  —  whence  a  fraction  is  obtained.  Decimal 
fractions  simplify  calculations  greatly,  as  they  are  con¬ 
structed  on  the  principle  of  having  one  common  de¬ 
nominator —  a  multiple  of  ten:  and  thus  fractions  can 
be  added,  subtracted,  and  divided  without  repeatingover 
and  over  the  tedious  process  of  bringing  them  down  to  a 
common  denominator.  - — See  Arithmetic  and  Decimals. 

Frae'tional,  a.  Belonging  to  a  fraction  or  broken 
number. 

— Comprising  a  part  or  the  parts  of  a  unit. 

Fractionary,  a.  Fractional;  relating  to,  or  consist¬ 
ing  of  fractions. 

F  rar't  ions.  a.  [Lat  .fractus,  pp.  of  frangere,  to  break.] 
Apt  to  break  out  into  a  quarrel ;  apt  to  fall  into  a  pas¬ 
sion  ;  snappish  ;  peevish ;  cross ;  quarrelsome. 

Frac'tiously,  adv.  Passionately;  snappishly. 

Frac'tionsness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  having  a 
cross  or  snappish  temper. 

F rac*t' ural,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  resulting  from  a 
fracture. 

Fracture,  n.  [Fr.,  from  l.nA.fractura,  from  frangere,  \ 


to  break.]  A  breach  in  any  body,  especially  a  breach 
caused  by  violence;  a  rupture  of  a  solid  body. 

“  Without  any  great  fracture  of  the  most  stable  parts  of  nature.” 

Bale. 

(Surg.)  The  term  applied  to  broken  bones.  'This  is 
one  of  the  commonest  accidents  to  which  one  is  liable, 
especially  in  very  cold  weather,  when  the  bones  are  very 
brittle,  and  in  certain  conditions  of  the  bones  them¬ 
selves.  Fractures  are  divided  into  simple,  compound, 
comminuted,  and  complicated.  Simple  fractures  are 
those  in  which  the  fracture  does  not  communicate  with 
the  external  air.  These  are  by  far  the  most  common, 
and  usually  affect  the  shaft  of  long  bones,  this  part 
being  the  most  subject  to  injuries  of  this  description. 
Compound  fractures  are  ttiose  in  which  one  or  more 
bones  are  broken,  and  the  fracture  communicates  with 
tiie  external  air  by  means  of  a  wound  in  the  soft  parts. 
Comminuted  fractures  are  those  in  which  the  bones  are 
broken  into  several  portions ;  while  complicated  frac¬ 
tures  are  such  as  are  complicated  with  some  other  in¬ 
jury —  as  a  wound  of  the  principal  artery  of  the  limb. 
Fractures  are  also  distinguished  as  transverse,  oblique, 
or  longitudinal,  according  to  their  direction.  A  trans¬ 
verse  fracture  is  usually  much  more  easily  treated  than 
an  oblique;  for  the  parts,  when  placed  in  opposition, 
maybe  kept  there  without  much  difficulty;  whereas, 
in  the  latter  case,  they  are  liable  to  be  displaced  by  the 
movements  of  the  muscles  or  parts ;  also,  in  the  latter 
case,  the  contiguous  soft  parts  are  much  more  liable  to 
be  lacerated  by  broken  edges  of  the  bone  than  in  the 
former.  In  treating  the  oblique  fracture,  the  limb 
should,  if  possible,  be  placed  in  such  a  position  as  will 
relax  the  principal  muscles  connected  with  the  bone; 
in  tiie  transverse  fracture,  the  straight  position  is  often 
the  best.  The  general  symptoms  of  a  fracture  are  de¬ 
formity  of  the  limb,  caused  either  by  tiie  overlapping 
of  the  bones,  or  effusion  of  blood,  lymph,  or  serum  into 
the  cellular  tissue;  shortening  of  the  limb;  and  crepitus, 
or  a  grating  sound  when  the  ends  of  the  fractured  bone 
are  moved  upon  each  other.  Tiie  treatment  of  fractures 
consists  in  retaining  the  broken  fragments,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  in  their  former  positions,  and  securing  them  in 
that  state.  Where  displacement  has  taken  place,  it  is 
first  of  all  necessary  to  soothe  the  muscular  irritation 
by  means  of  gentle  friction  or  warm  fomentations,  after 
which,  by  a  gentle  application  of  force,  the  bone  is  to  be 
restored,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  its  proper  position. 
When  the  limb  has  been  reduced,  or  set,  it  is  to  be 
placed  in  splints,  which  are  thin  pieces  of  wood,  or  other 
material  of  the  requisite  firmness  and  length,  shaped 
and  hollowed  out,  so  as  to  fit  evenly  without  taking 
undue  pressure  upon  any  part.  The  skin  is  to  be 
protected  by  folds  of  linen,  or  thin  soft  pads  a  little 
wider  than  the  splints,  which  are  also  useful  to  prevent 
them  from  slipping.  These  are  to  be  bound  upon  the 
limb  witli  a  moderate  degree  of  pressure,  and  they  ought 
to  lie  removed  and  re-adjusted  occasionally,  in  order  to 
detect  a  id  rectify  any  deviation  that  may  lie  observable. 
The  mode  of  healing,  in  simple  fractures,  differs  little 
from  the  manner  in  which  bone  is  originally  formed. 
Immediately  after  the  fracture  lias  taken  place,  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  blood  is  poured  out  into  the  surrounding  cellular 
tissue  by  the  vessels  of  the  adjoining  structure.  Inflam¬ 
mation  sets  in,  and  the  periosteum  becomes  thick¬ 
ened;  lymph  is  poured  out,  by  which  the  ends  of  tiie 
bones  are  united,  and  in  which  bony  matter  is  formed, 
until  a  complete  union  is  effected.  Tiie  period  taken 
for  tiie  accomplishment  of  this  varies  according  to 
the  bone  broken,  the  age.  constitution,  &c.,  of  the 
patient.  It  is  quicker  in  children  than  in  adults,  and  it 
is  slowest  in  old  age.  Taking  all  ages,  however,  tiie  time 
occupied  is  from  two  to  eight  or  ten  weeks.  Tiie  treat¬ 
ment  of  compound  fracture  consists  in  placing  tiie 
broken  bones  in  opposition,  and  healing  the  external 
wound,  so  as  to  convert  the  compound  into  a  simple 
fracture.  This  is  best  done,  where  it  can  be  effected,  by 
bringing  the  edges  of  the  wound  together  with  adhesive 
plaster,  or  with  sutures  if  necessary.  But  the  modes  of 
treatment  in  this,  and  the  other  complicated  cases  of 
fracture,  are  so  varied, and  depend  in  so  great  a  measure 
upon  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case,  that  our 
limits  do  not  admit  of  our  entering  upon  them  ;  which 
is  the  less  to  be  regretted,  as  they  can  only  be  properly 
treated  at  the  hands  of  a  skilful  surgeon. 

(Min.)  The  manner  in  which  a  mineral  breaks  and 
by  which  its  texture  is  displayed;  as,  a  fibrous, foliated, 
or  couchoidal  fracture. 

— v.  a.  To  break ;  to  burst  asunder ;  to  separate,  as  con¬ 
tinuous  parts;  to  crack;  as,  to  fracture  a  stone,  to 
fracture  the  skull. 

I'ract'ured.p.  a.  Broken;  cracked. 

Fra'des,  a  small  island  of  Brazil,  in  All-Saints  Bay, 
abt.  25  m.  N.W.  of  Bahia. 

Fra  Itia  volii.  (“  The  Devil’s  brother,”)  a  Neapolitan 
robber,  whose  real  name  wits  Michael  Pozzo.  He  began 
life  as  a  stocking-maker,  after  which  he  became  a  friar, 
and  in  this  capacity  was  the  leader  of  a  gang  of  banditti 
in  Calabria.  In  1799  he  assisted  Cardinal  Ruffo,  who 
headed  the  counter-revolutionists  in  favor  of  the  Bour¬ 
bons  of  Naples.  For  this  he  received  a  pardon  of  his 
crimes,  and  a  pension  of  3,600  ducats,  with  which  he 
was  enabled  to  purchase  an  estate,  ile  now  lived  in 
peace  till  1806,  when  he  rose  again  in  favor  of  the  ex¬ 
pelled  Bourbons.  Ile  entered  Spalinga,  and  threw  open 
the  prisons,  when  he  was  joined  by  large  numbers  of 
lazzaroni ;  but,  after  a  severe  engagement  with  the 
Bonapartists.  he  was  taken  prisoner,  condemned,  and 
summarily  executed  in  the  same  year.  —  Auber,  the 
French  musical  composer,  has  written  one  of  his  best 
operas  founded  on  tiie  adventures  of  this  bandit. 

Frae'liuin,  n.  [Lat.,  a  bridle.]  (Anat.)  A  name  given 


i  to  several  membranous  folds,  which  bridle  and  retaia 
certain  organs. 

Fra'ga,  a  tow  n  of  Spain,  prov.  Aragon,  on  tiie  borders 
of  Catalonia,  55  m.  S.K.  of  Huesca;  pap.  about  5,000. 
i  Fraga'ria,  n.  [Lat  frugrare,  to  emit  a  smell.]  (  Hot.) 
The  Strawberry  plant,  a  genus  ol  the  order  Hosacete. 
Two  species  are  natives  of  this  country,  namely,  F.  vesca, 
the  Wood  strawberry,  and  F.  Virginiana ,  tiie  Scarlet  or 
Wild  strawberry.  The  latter  is  very  rarely  met  with  in 
a  wild  state.  From  these  and  several  foreign  species,  a 
great  number  of  varieties  have  been  developed.  The 
fruit  is  remarkably  wholesome,  and  is  regarded  by  most 
people  as  the  choicest  of  our  native  fruits.  In  cultivat¬ 
ing  tiie  strawberry,  an  open  situation  and  a  ricli  loamy 
soil  are  required.  Tiie  plants,  until  the  fruit  is  formed, 
demand  copious  supplies  of  water.  Tiie  row-culture  is 
most  convenient,  and  frequent  renewal  insures  vigorous 
plants  and  large  fruit. 

Fragile,  ( fru'jil .)  a.  [Lat.  fragilis,  liable  to  break, 
easily  broken,  from  frangere,  to  break,  allied  to  Gr. 
rhegnusthai,  to  burst  or  break.]  Easily  broken;  brittle; 
easily  destroyed. —  Liable  to  fail;  infirm;  weak;  frail. 

“  The  fragile  arm  of  man.”  —  Addison. 

Fra'gilel.v,  adv.  In  a  feeble,  weak,  or  frail  manner. 

Fragility,  n.  [Fr.  fragility ;  Lat .  fragilitas,  from  fra- 
gilis,  brittle,  frangere,  to  break.]  Brittleness;  weakness. 
Liability  to  fail;  frailty;  liability  to  fault;  as,  the  frae 
gility  of  human  nature. 

Frag'nicnt,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  frogmen  turn,  from  fran¬ 
gere,,  to  break.]  A  part  broken  off  from  a  whole;  a 
broken  piece;  a  scrap.  —  An  imperfect  part;  a  small 
detached  portion;  as,  the  fragments  of  the  writings  of 
Alcseus. 

Fraginent'al,  Frag'mentary,  a.  Composed  of 

fragments. 

Frag'moiitarily,  adv.  Piecemeal. 

Fragmented,  a.  Broken  into  fragments  or  detached 

pieces. 

Fra'gor.  n.  [Lat ,  from  frangere,  to  break.]  A  loud, 
sudden  sound  ;  a  noise  ;  a  crack  ;  a  crash. 

“  Pursued  by  hideous  fragors."  —  Sandys . 

Fra'grance,  Fra'grancy.  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fra' 
grnntia,  from  fragrare,  to  emit  a  scent,  to  smell,  to 
reek  ;  —  allied  to  Jlagrare,  to  flame  up,  to  burn.]  Sweet¬ 
ness  of  smell ;  pleasing  scent ;  grateful  odor  or  perfume. 

Fra'grant, a.  Emitting  a  smell  or  odor:  throwing  out 
or  diffusing  an  agreeable  odor  ;  sweet-smelling:  odorous; 
odoriferous;  sweet-scented ;  balmy;  spicy;  aromatic. 

“  Their  scent  less  fragrant  than  her  breath.”  —  Prior . 

Fra'grantly.  adv.  With  sweet  scent  or  odor. 

Frail,  (f rale.)  a.  [Fr  .frt.le,  contr.  from  fragile,  from  Lat. 
fragilis,  brittle,  weak.]  Easily  broken;  weak;  easily 
destroyed;  perishable;  not  firm  or  durable ;  as,  a  frail 
foundation,  a  frail  body. — Weak  in  mind  or  resolution; 
liable  to  error  or  deception. 

“  Man  is  frail,  and  prone  to  error."  —  Taylor. 

— n.  0.  Fr.  fra  ile,  from  L.  Lat.  fraeUum,  a  basket.]  A  bas¬ 
ket  made  of  rushes,  principally  for  holding  figs  and 
raisins.  —  A  rush  for  weaving  baskets. 

Frail  ly,  adv.  Weakly;  infirmly. 

Frail'ty,  n.  [From  frail;  Lat.  fragilitas.']  State  or 
quality  of  being  frail ;  weakness  of  resolution  ;  infirmity  ; 
liableness  to  be  deceived  or  seduced;  weakness  or  infir¬ 
mity  of  body;  fault  proceeding  from  weakness  or  insta. 
bility ;  failing;  feebleness. 

11  Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman." — Shahs. 

Fraiseheur,  (fra’shur,)  n.  [0.  Fr. ;  Fr.  fraicheur.) 

•  Freshness;  coolness,  (r.) 

Fraise,  n.  [Fr.]  (Fort.)  A  defence  consisting  of  pointed 
iron  or  wooden  spikes,  driven  along  the  foot  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  slope  of  the  parapet,  or  tiie  top  of  the  escarp,  in 
a  horizontal  or  inclined  position,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
works  being  escaladed. 

Fra'Iey,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Schuylkill 
county. 

Fram'nble,  a.  That  may  be  framed. 

Franiboe'sin,  n  (Med)  A  raspberry  SeeY.a  ws, 

Frame,  v.  a.  [A.S.  Jremman,  gefremman,  to  form,  to 
make;  allied  to  Lat.  forma,  to  shape,  to  fashion.  See 
Form.]  To  make;  to  execute;  to  effect;  to  put  together 
in  a  regular  or  orderly  manner;  to  construct;  to  fabri¬ 
cate  by  orderly  construction  and  union  of  various  parts ; 
to  fit;  to  adjust ;  to  make  suitable.  —  To  make  or  com¬ 
pose,  as  laws ;  to  regulate ;  to  shape  ;  to  conform.  —  To 
form  and  digest  by  thought,  as  ideas:  to  contrive;  to 
plan  ;  to  devise,  as  a  scheme;  to  invent;  to  fabricate.^ 
To  place  in  a  frame ;  to  surround  with  a  frame. 

— n.  Anything  framed  or  contrived:  anything  made  to  in¬ 
close,  surround,  or  support  something  else;  the  skeleton 
of  a  building  ;  any  fabric  or  structure  composed  of  parts 
united;  order;  regularity;  adjusted  series  or  composi¬ 
tion  of  parts;  form;  scheme;  structure;  system;  con¬ 
stitution;  contrivance;  projection. 

— Particular  state,  as  of  the  mind. 

( Engineering .)  The  strong  framework,  outside  the 
wheel,  which  supports  tiie  boiler  and  machinery  on  the 
axes  of  a  locomotive-engine. 

Frain<‘'-I»rl<l«je.  n.  (Engineering.)  A  bridge  built  of 
beams  of  timber,  and  framed  together,  as  it  is  techni¬ 
cally  called,  in  such  a  manner  that  any  weight  which 
may  be  placed  on  the  structure  exerts  a  crushing  or 
pulling  strain  on  tiie  timbers  in  the  direction  of  the 
grain  of  the  wood;  any  disposition  of  the  pieces  that 
may  cause  a  strain  to  lie  exerted  on  them  transversely 
to  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  the  material  being  care¬ 
fully.  avoided.  In  making  F.-H.  of  considerable  span, 
the  timbers  are  often  put  together  to  present  the  form 
ot  an  arch,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  centrings  aro 
formed  on  which  arches  of  brickwork  or  masonry  ara 
constructed  (see  Centring);  but,  in  the  majority  of 
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bridges  of  tliis  class,  the  weight  is  either  thrown  on  a 
horizontal  tie-beam  by  oblique  timbers  which  support  a 
pathway  above,  >  nd  are  framed  into  the  tie-beam  abut¬ 
ting  firmly  against  it,  and  transmitting  the  weight  in 
the  direction  of  its  length,  as  in  the  bridge  of  Schaff- 
hausen,  on  the  Rhine,  in  which  no  outward  thrust  isex-j 
erted  against  the  piers  on  which  the  tie-beam  which 
supports  the  structure  is  laid;  or,  on  the  contrary,  in 
some,  a  great  part  of  the  weight  is  thrown  on  the  abut¬ 
ments  of  the  bridge  by  diagonal  struts  through  which  a 
considerable  outward  thrust  is  conveyed  against  them. 
F.-B.  are  common  in  this  country,  where  it  may  be  said  | 
that  this  branch  of  the  art  has  been  brought  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  In  erecting  bridges  of  this  description,  care  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  their  decay,  from  exposure  to  the 
weather,  as  far  as  possible,  by  guarding  against  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  water  in  the  joints  of  the  timbers,  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  fr  se  circulation  of  the  air  about  the  ends  of  the 
beams  that  rest  on  or  are  imbedded  in  the  masonry  of 
the  whole  mass.  Fig.  1058  represents  a  simple  and  use¬ 


ful  form  of  F.-B.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  a  weight 
upon  the  bridge  will  exert  a  pulling  strain  upon  the 
horizontal  timber  a  b,  and  a  crushing  strain  upon  be  and 
ad,  a*  well  as  upon  the  upper  timbers,  and  that  the 
main  support  is  in  a  b,  which  must  be  torn  asunder  be¬ 
fore  ad  and  be  can  be  bent  or  displaced  to  any  consid¬ 
erable  extent. 

Framed,  p.  a.  Made;  fitted  and  united  in  due  form ; 
composed;  devised;  adjusted. 

Fram  er,  n.  One  who  frames;  a  maker;  a  contriver. 

Frame  work,  n.  The  frame;  that  which  supports  or 
incloses  anything  else ;  work  done  in  a  kind  of  a  loom, 
called  a  frame. 

Fram  ing,  n.  The  process  of  joining  and  fitting  to¬ 
gether  any  kind  of  work  composed  of  a  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  parts,  whether  in  wood  or  in  metal.  In  carpen¬ 
try.  however,  this  is  generally  called  joining,  and  the 
carpenter  who  is  employed  on  such  work  is  termed  a 
joiner.  In  such  trades  as  mathematical,  optical,  philo¬ 
sophical,  and  other  complex  instrument-making,  the 
workman  who  does  flat-filed  work,  and  fits  all  the  parts, 
and  puts  the  whole  instrument  together,  is  called  the 
framer,  and  his  work  framing.  In  the  watch-trade, 
the  man  who  frames  all  the  parts  together  and  builds  up 
the  watch  is  called  a  finisher,  and  his  work  is  called  fin¬ 
ishing,  though  it  corresponds  with  what  is  called  fram¬ 
ing  in  other  trades. 

Fram'ingbam,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-town  and 
township  of  Middlesex  co..  about  Jl  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  Pop.  of  township  (1895)  9,259. 

Frnmp'ton,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Licking  co. 

Franc,  n.  A  French  silver  coin  and  money  of  account 
which  forms  the  unit  of  the  French  monetary  system, 
and  lias  also  been  adopted  as  such  by  Belgium  and 
Switzerland.  The  franc  is  coined  of  silver,  nine-tenths 
fine,  and  weighs  five  grammes,  its  value  being  about  20 
cents.  The  franc  is  divided  into  100  centimes.  There 

are  in  France  silver  coins  of  1,  JL  1,  2,  and  5  francs;  and 
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gold  pieces  of  20  and  40  francs.  Sardinia  has  also  adopted 
the  French  money-system,  only  that  the  franc  is  called 
Lira  nuova. 

Franca,  (fran'ka.)  or  Villa -Franca-do-Imperador,  a 
town  of  Brazil,  abt.  270  m.  N.N.E.  of  Sao-Paulo,  on  the 
Mugi. 

Francavilla.  (f ran-ka-veeV ya, )  a  town  of  S.  Italy, 
prov.  Otranto,  in  a  fertile  dist.,  23  tn.  W.S.W.  of  Brindisi, 
and  17  E.N.E.  of  Tarento.  Manuf.  Woollens,  cotton 
stockings,  earthenware,  and  snuff.  In  1734  this  place 
was  partially  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

France,  (Republic  of,)  one  of  the  richest,  most  impor¬ 
tant,  and  powerful  of  the  states  of  Europe,  in  the  W. 
part  of  which  it  is  advantageously  situated,  between 
Lat.  42°  20'  and  51°  5'  N.,  and  Lon.  4°  50'  W.  and  8°  20' 
E.;  having  N.W.  and  N.  the  English  Channel  (La 
Manche ),  the  Straits  of  Dover  (Fas  de  Calais),  and  the 
North  Sea;  N.E.  by  a  conventional  line  running  from 
the  Vosges  to  the  North  Sea,  along  the  frontiers  of  Ger¬ 
many,  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  and  Belgium  ;  E. 
the  Alps,  and  the  Jura  and  Vosges  mountains;  S.  the 
Mediterranean  and  Spain,  and  W.  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and 
the  Atlantic.  France  possesses  its  natural  boundaries, 
except  on  the  N.E.,  where  its  natural  frontier  should 
be  the  Rhine.  The  shape  of  this  country  is  an  irregular 
hexagon,  the  sides  of  which  might  be  drawn  respec¬ 
tively  along  the  English  Channel,  the  Atlantic,  the 
Pyrenees,  tiie  Mediterranean,  the  Alps,  and  the  Vosges 
mountains.  Its  greatest  length  N.W.  to  S.E.  (from  the 
extremity  of  the  dep.  Finistlre  to  Nice  on  the  Medi¬ 
terranean)  is  abt.  664  m. ;  its  maximum  breadth  (a  line 
crossing  the  former  nearly  at  right  angles)  is  about  629 
m.  Length  N.  to  S.,  Dunkerque  to  Perpignan,  nearly 
600  m.;  greatest  breadth  E.  to  W.,  between  lat.  48° and 
49°,  about  555  m. ;  least  breadth  E.  to  W.  abt.  its  cen¬ 
tre  335  m.  Inclusive  of  Corsica,  and  the  three  depts. 
of  Alpes-Maritimes,  Savoie,  and  Ilaute-Savoie,  ceded  to 
France  by  Italy,  the  total  area  is  estimated,  in  the  offi¬ 
cial  tables  published  by  the  French  govt.,  at  abt.  52,857,- 
695  hectares,  or  204,091  sq.  in.  Polit.  Div.  France  is  di¬ 
vided  into  87  departments  —  89  previous  to  the  German 
war  of  1870-’71  —  formed  out  of  the  provinces  into 
which  France  was  formerly  divided  as  follows: 


Department s. 


Nord. 


Pas  de  Calais . 

Somme . 

Seiue-lufcrieure ; 
Eure;  Drue ;  Cal¬ 
vados  ;  Manche.. 
Ardennes;  Marne; 
Hauce-Marne ; 

Aube . 

Vosges;  Meurthe  A 
Moselle;  Meuse.. 
The  territory  of 

Belfort . 

Ille-et-Vilaine ; 
Cdtes-du-Nord ; 
Finistere;  Loire- 
Inferieure ;  Mor- 

bihan . 

Maine-et- Loire — 
Sarthe ;  Mavenne. 

Indre-et-Loire. . .  - 
Vienne ;  Vendee  : 

Deux  Sevres. . . . 
Charente-Inferi- 

eure . 

Charente . 


Old 

Provinces . 
French  Flan¬ 
ders. 
Artois. 
Picardy. 

^  Normandy, 

Cham- 
>  pagne- 
)  and-Brie. 
)  Lorraine 
)  and  Bar. 

£  Alsace. 


Departments. 


y  Bretagne. 

Anjou. 
Maine,  and 
Perche. 
Touraine. 

|  Poitou. 

|  Aunis. 

Saintonge, 
and  Angou- 
1  mois. 

Seine ;  Seine-et-  'I 
Oise;  Seine-et-  I  Isle  of 
Marne;  Oise;  C  France. 

Aisne .  J 

Loiret ;  Eure-et-  ) 

Loir;  Loir-et-  J-Orleanais. 

Cher .  ) 

Indre;Cher .  Berri. 

Puy-de-Ddme ;  )  . _  _ 

Cant al . .  *  Auvergne. 


Haute-  Vienne  ; 

Correzt . 

Creuse . 

A  liter . 

Nevers . 

Haute-Saoue  ; 

Doubs  :  Jura.. . 
Yonne ;  Cote-d’Or; 
Sadne-et- Loire ; 
Ain. 

Dordogne ;  Gi¬ 
ronde  ;  Lot ;  Lot- 
et-Garonue; 
Tarn-et-Garon- 
ne;  Aveyron ; 
Landes ;  Gers ; 
Haute-Pyrenees. 
Haute-Loire;  Ar- 
deche  :  Lozere : 
Herault;  Gard; 
j  Tarn;  Aude ; 

!  Haute-Garonne. 
Basses-Pyrenees. . 


Ariege . 

Pyrenees  -  Orient, 
j  Rhone;  Loire . 


Old 

Provinces. 

|  Limousin. 
Marche. 
Bourbounais. 
Niveruais. 

J  Frauche 
5  Comte, 
i  Burgundy, 
y  and 
)  Bresse. 


Isere ;  Drdme ; 

Hautes-Alpes  . . . 
;  Basses-Alpes  ; 

I  Bouches-du- 
1  Rhone;  Var  .... 
Corsica,  (island 
of) 


Guienne, 

?  aud 
I  Gascony. 


'I 

Languedoc. 


Bearn,  and 
Navarre. 
Foix. 

Roussillon. 
Lyonnais, 
and  Forez. 

|  Dauphine. 
>  Provence. 


I 


[  Newly  Annexed  Departments. 

Alpes-Maritimes  ;  j  A  Formerly 
|  Savoie;  Haute-  I  part  of 

,  Savoie .  f  Piedmont 

I  J  and  Savoy 


Gen.  Desc.  France  is  indebted  not  ouly  to  her  large 
population,  and  the  active  spirit  of  her  people,  but  in  a 
great  measure  to  her  admirable  geographical  position, 
for  her  commanding  influence  in  European  affairs.  Un¬ 
like  any  of  the  other  States  of  Central  Europe,  she  has 
the  command  of  three  seas,  including  those  which  wash 


both  the  N.  and  the  S.  shores  of  that  continent.  The 
N.W.  coast  presents  the  two  considerable  peninsulas  of 
Brittany  and  Cotentin,  the  bay  of  St.  Malo  between 
them,  the  sestuaries  of  the  Seine,  and  the  harbors  of 
Morlaix,  Cherbourg,  Havre,  Boulogne,  Calais,  and  Dun¬ 
kerque.  From  the  latter  place  to  Calais,  the  shore  is 
bordered  by  sandy  dowus  (dunes).  From  the  latter  point 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  the  coast  is  chiefly  charac¬ 
terized  by  chalk  and  marl  cliffs:  further  IV.,  granitic 
cliffs  alternate  with  low  shelving  shores.  There  is  sel¬ 
dom  deep  water  near  the  shore  on  this  coast;  the  bay 
of  Cancale  near  Avranches,  for  instance,  being  left 
nearly  dry  at  ebb-tide,  and  passengers  at  such  times  go 
from  the  mainland  to  Mt.  St.  Michel  (Fig.  1059),  across 


Fig.  1059.  — MONT  ST.  MICHEL, 
the  sands  In  carriages.  The  W.  part  of  this  coast  is 
beset  with  rocks,  which  are  especially  numerous  between 
the  months  of  the  Seine  and  the  Vire.  Good  harbors 
are  few,  and  navigation  is  rendered  dangerous  by  vio¬ 
lent  tides,  the  force  of  which  is  attested  by  numerous 
salt  marshes  along  the  shore,  produced  by  eruptions  of 
the  sea.  The  W.  coast,  formed  in  part  by  the  peninsula 
of  Brittany,  is  at  first  elevated,  bold,  and  rocky,  but  grad¬ 
ually  declines  toward  the  S. ;  and  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Gironde  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  it  presents  an  un¬ 
broken  line  of  Landes,  or  sandy  downs  and  marshes. 
This  coast  is  indented  by  numerous  bays.  The  S.  coast, 
except  its  E.  part,  is  generally  low,  sandy,  and  bordered, 
where  it  surrounds  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  by  numerous  la¬ 
goons;  and  its  harbors,  excepting  ttiat  of  Toulon  and 
one  or  two  others,  are  neither  well  sheltered  nor  easy  of 
access.  Islands.  Excepting  those  at  the  mouth  of  the 


Rhone,  the  islands  around  F.,  and  belonging  to  her.  are 
of  little  importance.  On  the  W  roast  the  principal  are 
Oleron.  He,  Yen.  Noirmoutier,  Belle-Ile,  and  Ouessant 
(Ushant).  In  the  Mediterranean  are  the  isles  of  llieres. 
Ratoneau,  Poniegue,  Ac.,  near  Marseilles.  In  th< 
channel  are  Urehat  and  a  few  rocky  groups  in  the  Baj 
ot  St.  Malo.  of  which  Cbausev  is  the  principal.  Guern 
sey,  Jersey,  Alderney,  Ac.,  belong  to  Eng.,  and  are  the 
only  remains  of  the  extensive  dominions  the  English 
once  possessed  in  F. — Mountains.  Of  these  the  iiust  con¬ 
siderable  are  those  of  the  Alps,  Pyrenees.  Cevennes,  An- 
vergue.  Jura,  and  the  Vosges.  The  Alps  between  F.  and 
Italy  have  lor  their  principal  summits.  Yentoux.  Gene- 
vre,  Vise,  and  Pelvoux.  respectively  6,260. 11.785,  12.692 
and  14,108  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Among  the  Pyr¬ 
enees,  between  F.  and  Spain,  are  the  summits  Canigon 
Midi,  and  Perdu,  respectively  9,140,  9,440,  and  nearly 
11,000  feet  high.  Among  the  Cevennes  are  Lozere, 
4,884,  and  Mezin,  5,794  feet  high.  The  Auvergne  have 
the  Puy-de-Dome,  4,806;  Cantal,  6,100,  and  Mont-d’Or, 
6,188  feet.  It  was  in  ascending  the  Ptiy-de-DOme  that 
Pascal's  famous  discovery  was  nmde.  that  at  greater  ele¬ 
vations  the  height  of  the  column  of  the  mercury  in  the 
barometer  is  diminished.  The  Jura,  between"  P.  and 
Switzerland,  culminate  in  Reculet,  5,643  feet  high,  and 
the  Vosges,  between  Lorraine  aud  Alsace  in  the  Ballou 
d'Alsace,  4,688  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  These  sum¬ 
mits  are  given  as  the  highest  only  within  the  boundaries 
of  F-  Hirers.  The  principal  are  the  Seine,  Loire.  Ga¬ 
ronne.  and  Rhone.  The  Seine  falls  into  the  Eng.  Chan¬ 
nel.  It  is  about  500  miles  long.  Its  aestuary  and  the 
lower  part  of  its  course  is  subject  to  the  phenomenon  of 
the  bore.  (q.  t-.),  which  sometimes  occasions  considerable 
damage.  The  Loire  is  the  largest,  and  traverses  the 
centre  of  the  empire,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic.  It  is 
about  620  m.  long,  510  of  which  are  navigable.  The 
Garonne  empties  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  It  is  about  350 
m.  long,  294  of  which  are  navigable.  The  Rhone  is  539 
m.  long,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean,  discharging 
by  several  branches,  forming  a  delta.  It  is  naviga¬ 
ble  for  310  m.  The  other  rivers  of  importance  are  the 
Meuse,  Moselle,  Sambre,  Scheldt,  and  Lys.  flowing  into 
the  North  Sea;  the  Somme.  Oise,  Orne,  Marne.  Aisne, 
Yonne,  and  Eure,  flowing  into  the  Eng.  Channel;  the 
Blavet,  Yilaine,  Adour,  Allier.  Cher.  Indre,  Vienne, 
Creuse,  Mayenne,  Sarthe,  Gers,  Dordogne,  Ariege.  Tarn, 
and  Lot,  falling  into  the  Atlantic;  and  the  Aude,  Her¬ 
ault,  Saone,  Doubs,  Isere,  and  Durance,  falling  into  the 
Mediterranean.  Most  of  the  chief  rivers  are  connected 
by  canals,  thus  greatly  increasing  the  means  of  internal 
communication ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  nearly 
400  navigable  streams,  and  500  smaller  ones  in  F.  —  Lat.  es 
and  Marshes.  There  are  no  lakes  of  importance.  The 
largest  is  that  of  Grand  Lieu,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Lower 
Loire.  It  is  only  6  m.  across.  In  Ain  and  Loire-et-Cher, 
marshes  are  numerous.  The  extensive  lagoons  on  the 
S.  and  S.W.  coasts  and  elsewhere,  are  too  shallow  to  be 
used  otherwise  than  for  fishing  and  salt-works.  It  is 
estimated  that  about  %  of  the  area  of  F.  is  covered  with 
forests.  Among  these  the  principal  are  those  of  Ar¬ 
dennes,  Fontainebleau,  Compiegne,  and  Orleans.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  country  is  level  or  gently  undu¬ 
lating.  Geologically,  the  whole  of  F.  may  be  considered 
as  one  extensive  basin,  the  circumference  and  centre  of 
which  consist  of  primitive  formations,  the  intermediate 
space  being  filled  with  those  of  a  secondary  and  tertiary- 
kind.  The  most  widely  diffused  primary  rocks  are 
granite,  gneiss,  micaceous  and  argillaceous  schists,  aud 
primitive  limestone.  In  Vendee,  porphyry,  diorite,  and 
serpentines  are  found.  In  the  Pyrenees  calcareous  rocks 
are  very  abundant,  some  of  which  contain  great  numbers 
of  organic  remains,  even  at  an  elevation  of  over  10.000 
feet.  Porphyry  of  various  kinds,  some  of  which  exhibit 
great  beauty,  is  the  prevailing  rock  of  the  Vosges.  The 
Puy-de-Dume  and  some  other  adjacent  mountains  have 
a  base  of  trachyte,  and  in  the  Vivrais  especially,  groups 
of  gigantic  basaltic  columns  are  met  with,  alternating 
with  calcareous  strata  containing  fresh-water  shells. 
These  rocks,  with  the  traces  of  extinct  craters,  lava 
streams,  and  other  volcanic  products,  clearly  point  to  a 
time  of  comparatively  recent  volcanic  activity  in  this 
region.  The  secondary  formation  occupies  the  space 
between  the  primitive  formations  of  the  centre  and  cir¬ 
cumference  of  F.  They  are  generally  calcareous  or 
marly.  It  is  on  the  thin  soils  of  this  formation  that  the 
growths  yielding  the  finest  Burgundy  wines  are  raised 
in  the  Cote-d'Or.  The  tertiary  deposits  of  F.  are  mostly 
calcareous,  enclosing  great  quantities  of  shells  and  the 
remains  of  fossil  mammalia  of  large  size.  The  so-called 
“Paris  Basin”  is  the  most  remarkable  of  these  forma¬ 
tions.  The  most  extensive  alluvial  district  is  that  about 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhone.  The  soil  of  F.  is,  generally 
speaking,  very  superior.  While  there  are  vast  tracts, 
especially  in  Brittany,  Anjou,  and  Gascony,  of  healthy 
and  unproductive  land  ;  yet  her  productive  soil  bears  a 
larger  proportion  to  the  entire  extent  of  the  country 
than  in  most  of  the  European  states.  Exclusive  of  the 
departments  of  Savoy  and  Nice,  the  soil  of  F.  is  divided 
as  follows : 
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Mineral s.  F.  has  considerable  mineral  wealth.  Iron  is  [ 
obtained  in  the  greater  number  of  departments.  Coal 
is  very  widely  diffused,  and  immense  beds  of  salt,  suffi¬ 
cient  to  supply  the  country  for  ages,  exist  in  Lorraine,  j 
Silver,  lead,  copper,  mercury,  zinc,  tin,  manganese, 
arsenic,  and  other  rarer  minerals  are  met  with;  and 
peat,  asphaltum,  sulphur,  vitriol,  alum,  nitre,  gypsum, 
porcelain  and  other  clays,  graphite,  jet,  asbestos,  litho¬ 
graphic,  mill  and  building  stone,  marble,  slate,  granite, 
Ac.,  are  among  the  valuable  mineral  products.  The 
climate  of  F.  is  not  excelled  by  that  of  any  other  part 
of  Europe.  The  air  is  generally  pure  and  the  winters 
mild ;  though  the  difference  of  latitude,  soil,  and  eleva¬ 
tion  and  exposure,  occasion  in  this  respect  very  ma¬ 
terial  differences.  Zool.  The  animals  of  F.  are  those 
common  to  Europe  generally.  Prod.  Wheat,  barley, 
oats,  pulse,  potatoes,  truffles,  and  beet-root,  from  which 
sugar  is  made ;  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  hops,  dye-woods, 
and  medicinal  palms.  In  the  S.,  olives,  oranges,  grapes, 
figs,  pomegranates,  citrons,  and  the  pistachio  nut.  The 
vine  is  cultivated  to  the  extent  of  about  a  twenty- 
seventh  part  of  the  superficial  area  of  the  country; 
and  Burgundy,  Bordeaux,  and  Champagne  wines  are 
produced  of  the  most  excellent  quality.  Timber  for  car¬ 
pentry  and  for  shipbuilding  purposes  is  largely  grown  ; 
and,  in  the  S.,  the  cork-tree  abounds.  Man/.  In  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  these,  France  has  been  particularly  active 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the  produce  of  iron  and 
steel  goods  she  has  made  immense  advances,  without 
neglecting  other  industrial  arts,  for  which  she  has  long 
been  famed.  Her  most  important  manufactures  are 
those  of  watches,  jewelry,  arms,  cabinet-work,  coach¬ 
building,  pottery,  glass,  crystal,  musical  instruments, 
chemicals,  oil,  soap,  beet-root  sugar,  dyeing,  paper-mak¬ 
ing,  printing,  woollens,  silks,  linens,  cottons,  carpets, 
shawls,  and  lace.  Com.  The  chief  commercial  harbors 
of  Fi  ance  are  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  Nantes,  Havre-de- 
Grace,  St.  Malo,  L’Orient,  Bayonne,  Dunkerque,  Dieppe, 
and  Rochelle.  Marseilles  trades  with  the  West  Indies 
and  the  Levant;  Bordeaux,  with  the  East  and  West  In¬ 
dies  and  with  the  north  of  Europe,  to  a  great  extent  in 
wine.  Nantes  has  likewise  a  share  of  the  colonial  and 
wine  trade.  Havre  is  a  principal  seaport.  Her  chief 
commercial  relations  are  carried  on  with  the  following 
countries: — Belgium,  Switzerland,  England,  Italy,  Ger¬ 
many,  Spain,  the  United  States,  and  her  own  colonies. 
With  these  states  the  imports  and  exports  amount  to 
about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  external  commerce  of  the 
country. —  Govt.  Previous  to  1879,  when  a  republic  was 
for  the  third  time  established  in  F.,  the  government  was 
an  hereditary  monarchy,  with  the  title  of  emperor  in 
the  sovereign.  There  were  three  houses  of  legislation, 
the  Council  of  State,  the  Senate  and  the  Legislature. 
The  Council  of  State,  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  and 
including  the  ministers  as  ex-officio  members,  prepared, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Emperor  and  his  ministers, 
such  projects  of  law  as  were  to  be  laid  before  the  legis¬ 
lative  body.  The  Senate,  composed  of  cardinals,  mar¬ 
shals,  admirers  and  distinguished  citizens  selected  by 
the  Emperor,  was  composed  of  150  members,  appointed 
for  life.  It  was  its  special  duty  to  oppose  all  laws  con¬ 
trary  to  the  constitution,  religion,  freedom  of  conscience, 
and  the  liberty  and  equality  of  citizens;  while  its  sanc¬ 
tion  was  required  for  all  laws  passed  by  the  lower 
house.  The  Legislative  body  was  elected  by  the  people 
on  the  principle  of  universal  suffrage,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  representative  to  3,500  electors.  It  was  its  duty 
to  discuss  and  vote  on  all  laws  submitted  to  it  by  the 
Council  of  State,  and  also  the  annual  budget  of  income 
and  expenditure  of  the  government. — The  Republic.  On 
September  4,  1870,  in  consequence  of  the  deposition  of 
Napoleon  III.,  a  republic  was  established  which  is  still 
maintained,  and  promises  to  be  permanent.  The  exist¬ 
ing  constitution  was  adopted  on  Feb.  25, 1875,  by  the 
National  Assembly.  Under  this  constitution  the  execu¬ 
tive,  administrative  and  judiciary  powers  are  vested  in 
the  President,  who  is  elected  by  the  National  Assembly 
for  a  term  of  7  years.  The  Assembly,  consisting  of  a 
Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies,  exercises  the  legisla¬ 
tive  powers.  The  ministers,  or  head  of  the  departments 
of  the  government,  10  in  number,  are  appointed  and  are 
subject  to  dismissal  by  the  President,  but  are  responsible, 
not  only  to  him,  lint  also  to  the  Assembly.  The  Senate 
consists  of  300  members,  of  whom  75  were  elected  for 
life  under  the  law  of  1875.  The  others  are  elected  for 
9  years,  one-third  retiring  every  three  years;  while  the 
life  senatorships,  as  they  become  vacant,  are  replaced 
by  ordinary  9  years  senatorships.  The  Chamber  of 
Deputies  (584  members)  is  chosen  by  universal  suffrage, 
each  arrondissement  electing  one  member  for  every 
70,000  population,  the  term  of  office  being  4  years.  The 
National  Assembly  holds  annual  sessions  of  at  least  5 
months'  duration,  while  the  President,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Senate,  has  the  power  of  dissolving  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies. —  The  Commune  and  Department.  The  basis 
of  French  administration  is  the  Commune,  which  varies 
greatly  in  size,  each  commune  administering  its  local 
affairs  by  the  aid  of  an  elected  municipal  council  and 
mayor.  In  Paris  there  are  mayors  for  each  division  of 
the  city,  a  prefect  taking  the  place  of  the  mayor  of  the 
whole  city.  A  considerable  degree  of  centralization 
persists,  the  central  government  greatly  checking  the 
independence  of  the  communes,  though  a  strong  dispo¬ 
sition  is  shown  toward  the  increase  of  communal  power. 
The  next  higher  body  of  the  State  is  the  canton,  com¬ 
posed  of  from  10  to  15  communes;  and  above  this  is  the 
arrondissement,  or  district,  composed  oi  not  more  than 
9  cantons.  The  arrondissement  has  its  own  elected 
council,  which  assesses  the  local  taxes.  It  is  governed 
by  a  sub-prefect,  who  has  control  of  the  council.  The 
department,  the  next  higher  division  of  the  State,  is 


made  up  of  a  number  of  arrondissements,  averaging 
about  four.  This  division  was  introduced  during  the 
Revolution,  and  is  still  maintained,  the  departments 
being  administrative  areas  named  usually  from  their 
chief  livers  or  mountains.  There  are  87  of  these  divi¬ 
sions,  each  possessing  an  elected  “general  council,”  one 
member  from  each  canton.  A  prefect  represents  the 
State  in  the  department,  with  considerable  control  over 
the  decisions  of  the  council,  whose  powers  embrace  the 
subjects  of  taxation  and  the  promotion  of  institutions  of 
public  utility. — Justice.  The  judicial  institutions  of  F. 
retain  many  vestiges  of  their  ancient  character,  and 
greatly  add  to  the  political  control  of  the  government. 
There  is  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  each  canton,  with 
jurisdiction  over  small  civil  suits  only  ;  a  court  in  each 
arrondissement  before  which  matters  of  more  import¬ 
ance  are  brought  ;  and  provisional  courts  of  appeal  for 
the  hearing  of  all  cases  involving  more  than  1,000  francs. 
There  is  also  a  tribunal  of  commerce  in  all  places  where 
mercantile  disputes  are  likely  to  arise;  tribunals  of 
police,  or  petty  courts,  for  the  punishment  of  small 
delinquencies;  and  tribunals  elected  by  the  heads  and 
the  workmen  of  industrial  establishments  to  settle  ques¬ 
tions  arising  within  them.  The  Cour  de  Cassation ,  or 
highest  court  at  present  existing  in  the  French  Re¬ 
public,  situated  at  Paris,  takes  cognizance  of  all  appeals 
from  tlie  provincial  courts  of  appeal.  In  criminal  matters 
a  destructive  feature  of  the  French  judicial  system  is 
the  secrecy  of  the  preliminary  investigation,  which, 
conducted  by  a  state  functionary,  may  continue  for 
months.  No  counsel  for  the  defeuce  is  admitted  until 
the  case  is  brought  into  open  court.  There  are  no 
juries  employed  for  minor  offences,  and  the  jurors  of 
the  assize  courts  are  selected  with  great  care  from 
reputable  citizens.  They  give  majority  verdicts.  Appeal 
may  be  made  to  the  court  of  cassation  from  the  decisions 
of  all  jury  trials. — Education.  The  educational  system 
of  France  is  presided  over  by  a  minister  of  public 
instruction.  There  has  been  a  long  struggle  between 
Church  and  State  for  its  control,  the  dispute  being 
settled  in  1880  in  favor  of  the  State.  Compulsory  and 
free  public  education  now  exists  understate  control,  the 
privileges  of  the  Church  having  been  abolished,  and 
the  teaching  of  “civic  morality,”  from  hand-books 
issued  by  the  state,  introduced.  Secondary  education 
may  be  obtained  in  lycees  and  government  colleges,  and 
higher  education  in  the  universities  or  facultes,  where 
instruction  of  a  high  standard,  and  almost  free,  is  given. 
Practically  there  is  but  one  university  in  France,  which 
comprises  all  tim  facultes.  In  addition  there  are  church 
and  other  private  schools,  and  such  special  institutions 
as  the  College  de  France,  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  many  others. — 
Religion.  The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  dominant  religion 
of  F.,  and  includes  about  ninety-seven  per  cent,  of  the 
population ;  but  there  in  no  religious  restriction,  and 
every  citizen  is  protected  in  the  exercise  of  his  religious 
opinions. — Finances.  Ry  the  budget  of  1890  the  revenue 
of  the  state  was  estimated  at  $089,003,418 ;  the  expendi 
tures  at  $089,583,649,  of  which  $243,958,210  were  credited 
to  the  interest  and  other  costs  of  the  public  debt,  whose 
grand  total  amounted  to  $0,297,050,500.  The  national 
debt  of  F.  very  largely  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
country. — Army  and  Navy.  In  1896  the  active  and  re¬ 
serve  army  of  F.  was  composed  of  20.800  officers,  and, 
in  round  numbers,  2,000,000  men;  the  first  reserve 
force,  18,192  officers,  and  733,600  men  ;  second  reserve 
force  18,857  officers  and  803,000  men  ;  making  a  total  of 
60,941  officers,  and  3,539,600  men.  The  peace  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  army  consisted  of  549,091  men,  and  in- 
112,628  horses  and  3,720  guns.  The  navy  included  61 
iron-clads,  of  various  grades;  66  unarmored  ships, 
cruisers,  and  others ;  35  unarmored  gunboats;  27  other 
vessels:  and  about  250  torpedo  boats,  the  total  number 
of  guns,  of  all  sizes,  being  5,985.  This  navy  was 
manned  by  4,947  officers,  and  73,290  seamen  and  marines. 
— Colonies.  F.  has  numerous  and  extensive  colonial 
dependencies.  Her  once  large  colonial  province  in 
America  is  now  reduced  to  a  few  islands  of  a  total  area 
of  about  28,000  sq.  miles;  but  in  Africa  her  possessions 
are  large  and  growing,  consisting  of  the  once  kingdoms 
of  Algeria  and  Tunis,  and  a  very  large  district  on  the 
west  coast,  extending  far  inward  in  the  region  south  of 
the  Sahara,  with  another  north  of  the  Congo.  Of  her 
island  colonial  possessions  may  be  particularly  men¬ 
tioned  Madagascar,  now  under  French  control.  In 
Asia,  all  the  eastern  region  of  Indo-China,  including 
Cambodia,  Cochin  China,  Anam,  and  Tonquiu,  is  under 
French  control,  the  whole  forming  a  large  rich,  and 
populous  country. — Hist.  Before  the  time  of  Ceesar, 
the  whole  of  F.  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name 
of  Transalpine  Gaul ;  but  after  its  conquest  it  was 
divided  into  the  four  provinces  of  Provincia  Romanorum 
(Provence),  Gallica  Aquitanica ,  Celtica,  and  Belgica.  In 
the  5th  century  it  was  subdivided  into  17  provinces, 
inclusive  of  all  the  territory  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  At  the  latter  epoch  the  Germanic  nations 
began  to  pour  in  an  irresistible  torrent  over  Gaul ; 
the  Visigoths  established  themselves  in  the  \V.  and  S., 
from  the  Loire  to  the  Pyrenees,  where  they  established 
a  kingdom  that  lasted  till  about  549.  The  Burgun¬ 
dians,  in  a  similar  manner,  settled  in  the  E.,  from  the 
Lake  of  Geneva  to  the  Rhine,  and  afterwards  stretched 
along  the  Rhone  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  indepen¬ 
dent  sovereignty  they  erected  lasted  until  about  532. 
The  Franks,  whose  dominion  swallowed  tip  those  of 
both  the  foregoing  tribes,  had  been  long  settled  in  the 
N. ;  and  Pliaramond,  their  chief  in  420,  is  considered 
the  founder  of  the  French  monarchy,  as  he  was  of  the 
first  or  Merovingian  race  of  Frankish  kings.  In  485 
Clovus  defeated  Syagrius,  the  Roman  general,  at  Sois- 


sons.  and  finally  extinguished  the  Roman  power  in 
the  W.,  and  in  507,  by  his  victory  over  the  Visigoths, 
he  rendered  himself  master  of  all  the  country  between 
the  Loire  and  the  Garonne.  On  the  death  of  Clovis, 
in  511,  his  dominions  were  divided  into  four  kingdoms, 
— those  of  Paris,  Metz,  Soissons,  and  Orleans,  each 
governed  by  one  of  his  four  sons.  These,  however, 
were  reunited  in  558.  In  732  Charles  Martel  defeated 
the  Saracens,  who  had  effected  the  conquest  of  a  great 
part  of  the  S.  of  France,  and  ultimately  expelled 
them  from  the  kingdom.  Under  Pepin  and  Charle¬ 
magne  the  country  was  relatively  peaceful  and  pros¬ 
perous  ;  but  after  the  latter’s  death  things  returned 
to  their  original  state  of  contusion  Under  his  immediate 
successor  F.  was  again  divided  into  four  parts,  and  the 
Normans  began  to  ravage  its  N.  provinces;  the  power 
of  the  nobility  also  rapidly  increased:  and  the  last  sov¬ 
ereign  of  the  Carlovingiau  dynasty,  Louis  V.,  in  986-7, 
possessed  only  the  town  of  baun.  His  successor,  Hugh 
Capet,  count  of  Paris  and  Orleans,  the  founder  of  the 
third  race  of  kings,  governed  only  the  Ile-de-France, 
Picardy,  and  the  Orleannais;  the  dukes  of  Normandy, 
Brittany,  Aquitaine,  Gascony,  Lorraine,  and  Burgundy, 
the  counts  of  Flanders,  Champagne,  Vermandois,  Tou¬ 
louse,  and  several  minor  seigneurs,  shared  among  them 
the  rest  of  the  modern  kingdom.  By  degrees,  however, 
all  the  great  fiefs  fell  in  various  ways  to  the  crown. 
Vermandois  was  united  to  it  by  Philip  Augustus;  Tou- 
louseand  Perche,  by  Louis  IX. ;  Champagne,  in  1274;  the 
Lyonuais,  Dauphiny.and  Languedoc,  in  the  14th  century; 
Berri.  Normandy,  Gascony,  Burgundy,  Anjou,  Maine, 
and  Provence,  in  the  15th  ;  Bourbonnais,  Auvergne,  Brit¬ 
tany,  Lorraine,  and  considerable  territories  in  the  S.W., 
in  the  16th;  and  Flanders,  Artois,  Franche-Comte,  and 
Alsace  in  the  17th  century.  While  the  monarchy  gained 
in  consistency  and  extent,  the  regal  power  was  making 
constant  advances.  The  political  rights  and  privileges 
which  the  nobles  exercised  under  the  feudal  system 
were  the  objects  of  continual  attacks  on  the  part  of  the 
crown,  which,  though  sometimes  defeated,  were  in  most 
instances  successful.  At  length,  under  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Richelieu,  the  nobles  were  stripped  of  all  power; 
and  there  being  no  other  body  in  the  state,  with  the 
exception  of  the  parliaments,  —  which  had  degenerated 
into  little  else  than  courts  of  law, —  that  enjoyed  any 
constitutional  privileges,  the  power  of  the  crown  was 
raised  above  control.  Under  the  vigorous,  and  for  a 
lengthened  period  prosperous,  government  of  Louis 
XIV.,  the  royal  prerogative  arrived  at  a  maximum. 
But  the  close  of  this  reign  was  eminently  unprosperous; 
and  the  wars  in  which  Louis  had  been  long  engaged, 
the  burdens  they  obliged  him  to  impose  on  his  subjects, 
and  the  vast  debts  he  had  contracted,  produced  not  only 
great  suffering  and  misery,  but  also  great  discontent. 
During  the  regency  and  the  subsequent  part  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XV., abuses  of  all  sorts  multiplied  on  all  hands, 
and  were  no  longer  concealed  by  the  dazzling  splendor 
and  magnificence  of  the  preceding  period  ;  the  most 
worthless  parasites  obtained  a  predominating  influence 
at  court;  the  command  of  fleets  and  armies  was  in¬ 
trusted  to  the  merest  imbeciles;  the  finances  were  in¬ 
volved  in  the  greatest  disorder  ;  and  France  and  Europe 
were  scandalized  and  disgusted  by  the  gross  sensuality 
and  vulgar  profligacy  of  the  king  and  his  intimate  asso¬ 
ciates.  Louis  XVI.,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1774, 
was  actuated  by  the  best  intentions,  but  he  wanted  the 
firmness  of  purpose  and  capacity  required  in  so  desperate 
a  crisis.  The  abuses  that  infected  the  whole  frame  of 
*  society,  though  destructive  of  the  public  interests,  were 
either  really  advantageous,  or  believed  to  be  so.  to  a  vast 
number  of  persons,  including  the  nobility  and  clergy; 
and  it  would  have  required  a  mind  of  a  very  different 
order  from  that  of  Louis  to  have  frustrated  the  solicita¬ 
tions,  intrigues,  and  cabals  of  such  powertul  parties,  and 
to  have  safely  carried  through  the  reforms  that  had  be¬ 
come  indispensable.  At  length,  after  a  variety  of  futile 
expedients  had  been  in  vain  resorted  to,  it  was  resolved, 
in  1789,  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  States-General,  whicb 
had  not  been  convened  since  1614,  for  effecting  the  neces¬ 
sary  changes,  and  averting  a  public  bankruptcy.  This 
was  the  commencement  of  that  tremendous  revolution 
which  cost  Louis  XVI.  the  crown  and  his  life,  and  de¬ 
stroyed  every  vestige  of  the  govt,  and  institutions  that 
existed  when  it  broke  out.  The  atrocities  connected 
with  the  Revolution  were  the  wild,  but  not  unnatural 
excesses  of  an  uninstructed  populace,  that  had  suddenly 
been  emancipated  from  a  state  of  extreme  degradation. 
The  proscriptions  and  anarchy  by  which  the  Revolution 
was  accompanied  continued  till  Napoleon  attained  to  the 
supreme  direction  of  affairs.  The  talents  of  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  man  were  surpassed  only  by  his  ambition,  which, 
by  overstepping  all  bounds,  precipitated  him  into  enter¬ 
prises  that  ultimately  led  to  his  overthrow.  In  1814, 
the  Bourbon  was  replaced  upon  the  throne;  but  the  elder 
branch  had  profited  as  little  as  the  Stuarts  in  England, 
under  similar  circumstances,  by  the  lessons  of  adversity, 
and  in  1830  they  were  reexpelled  from  the  kingdom.  The 
crown  was  then  offered,  under  certain  conditions,  to 
Louis  Philippe,  Duke  d’Orleans,  by  whom  it  was  ac¬ 
cepted.  He  has  the  merit  of  having  contributed,  under 
very  difficult  circumstances,  to  maintain,  for  a  length¬ 
ened  period,  the  peace  of  F.  and  Europe.  But  he  alien¬ 
ated  the  public  by  his  plans  for  advancing  and  enriching 
his  children,  and  by  the  corruption  which  pervaded 
every  department  of  his  government.  This  led  to  the 
revolution  of  Feb.  24, 1848,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
republic,  presided  over  by  a  Provisional  Government. 
A  new  constitution  having  been  voted  by  a  “  Constit¬ 
uent  Assembly  ”  of  990  members.  Prince  Louis  Napoleon 
was  elected  head  of  the  republic,  for  4  years,  by  5,562,843 
votes,  on  the  19th  of  December,  184S.  The  Prince  Presi- 
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dent  dissolved  the  National  Assembly  by  a  cotip  d'etat,' 
Dec.  2,  1851,  and  having  remodelled  the  constitution, , 
appealed  to  universal  suffrage,  which  declared  him  presi- . 
dent  for  10  years,  by  7,439,216  votes,  on  the  21st  of  Dec., 
1851.  By  a  third  vote,  Louis  Napoleon  was  chosen  Em¬ 
peror  of  France,  by  7,864,216  against  231,145  votes,  on  the  I 
22d  of  Nov.,  1852,  and  assumed  the  title  Napoleon  III., 
Emperor  of  the  French,  on  the  1st  of  Dec.,  1852.  For  an 
account  of  the  history  of  F.  during  his  reign,  see  Napo¬ 
leon  III.  Since  the  close  of  the  disastrous  war  with  Ger¬ 
many  the  history  of  F.  has  been  one  of  continued  peace 
and  prosperity,  under  the  successive  presidencies  of 
Thiers  (1871),  McMahon  (1873),  Grevy  (1879),  Carnot 
(1887),  Casimir-Perier  (1895),  and  Faure  (1895).  The 
immense  indemnity  of  500,000.000  francs  demanded  by 
Germany,  was  paid  by  Sept.,  1873,  and  F.  has  since  borne 
its  enormous  debt  without  serious  difficulty.  Pop. 
(1891)  38,095,170. 

Chronological  Table  of  the  Sovereigns  of  France. 

a.  D.  MEROVINGIANS. 

418.  Pharamond. 

428.  Clodion. 

447.  Merovaeus. 

458.  Childeric  I. 

481.  Clovis  I. 

(  Thierry  I.  (Austrasia  or  Metz). 

1  Clodomir  (Orleans). 

|  Childebert  I.  (Paris). 

LCIotaire  I.  (Soissons  or  Neustria). 

Theodebert  I.  (Metz). 

548.  Theodebald  (Metz). 

558.  Clotaire  I.  (France). 

'Caribert  (Paris). 

Gontran  (Orleans  and  Burgundy). 

[  Chilperic  I.  (Soissons). 

Sigebert  I.  (Austrasia). 

Childebert  II.  (Austrasia). 

593.  Ditto.  (Burgundy). 

594.  Clotaire  II.  (Soissons). 

613.  Ditto.  (France). 

-Q.  f  Thierry  II.  (Burgundy), 
oyo.  theodebert  II.  (Austrasia). 

628.  Dagobert  I. 
coo  f  Sigebert  II.  (Austrasia). 

‘  1  Clovis  II.  (Soissons  and  Burgundy). 

Plnwig  TT 


511. 


534. 


„,.A  j  Clotaire  III.  (Soissons  and  Burgundy). 
00  ‘  (Childeric  II.  (Austrasia). 

670.  Childeric  II.  (France). 

f  Dagobert  II.  (Austrasia). 
old.  |  Thierry  III.  (Soissons  and  Burgundy). 
691.  Clovis  III.  (Neustria  and  Burgundy). 
695.  Childebert  III.  “  “ 

711.  Dagobert  III.  “  “ 

715.  Chilperic  II.  “  “ 

717.  Clotaire  IV.  “  “ 

720.  Thierry  IV.  “  « 

737.  (Interregnum.) 

742.  Childeric  III.  “  “ 

CARLO  VIXGIANS. 


A.  D. 

752.  Pepin  (the  Short). 

768.  Charles  I..  Charle¬ 
magne  (the  Great). 

814.  Louis  I.,  (le  Debon- 
naire). 

840.  Charles  II.  (the  Bald.) 

877.  Louis  II.  (the  Stam¬ 
merer.) 

879.  Louis  ill.,  and  Carlo- 
man. 

882.  Carloman  (alone). 


A.  D. 

884.  Charles  the  Fat  (em¬ 
peror). 

887.  Eudes. 

898.  Charles  III.  (the  Sim¬ 
ple.) 

922.  Robert  I. 

923.  Rudolph,  (or  Raoul.) 
936.  Louis  IV.,  (d’Outre- 

mer.) 

954.  Lothaire. 

984.  Louis  V.  (le  Faineant.) 


CAPETIANS. 


987.  Hugh  Capet. 

996.  Robert  II. 

1031.  Henry  I. 

1060.  Philip  I. 

1108.  Louis  VI.  (the  Fat.) 
1137.  Louis  VII.  (the 
Young.) 

1180.  Philip  II..  Augustus. 
1223.  LouisVIII.(theLion.) 


1226.  Louis  IX.  (St.  Louis.) 
1270.  PhilipIII.  (theBold.) 
1285.  Philip IV.  (the Fair.) 
1314.  Louis  X.,  the  Head-j 
strong  (Hutin). 
1316.  John  I. 

1316.  Philip  V.  (the  Long.) 
1322.  CharlesIV.(theFair.) 


France,  (Isle  of.)  See  Mauritius. 

France's  Creek,  in  IFiscoimn,  a  P.  0.  of  Manitowoc  co. 

Fran'cesville,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Pulaski 
co.,  abt.  40  m.  N.  of  Lafayette. 

France'za.  an  island  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Rio-de-Janeiro, 
a  short  distance  S.W.  of  Cape  Frio. 

Franclie-Comte,  ( franzh  kom'tai,)  an  ancient  prov. 
of  France,  adjacent  to  Switzerland  and  Lorraine.  Its 
capital  was  Besamjon,  and  it  is  now  divided  into  the  deps. 
of  Haute-Saone,  Jura,  and  Doubs.  This  province,  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Franks  in  534,  formed  part  of  the  duchy 
of  Burgundy,  and  was  bestowed  on  Philip  II.  of  Spain 
on  his  marriage  with  Isabella,  daughter  of  Henry  II.  of 
France,  in  1559.  Louis  XIV.  conquered  it  in  1668,  and 
restored  it  to  Spain  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
May  12,  1668.  He  conquered  it  again  in  1674,  and  it  was 
finally  ceded  to  France  by  Spain,  by  the  treaty  of  Nime- 
guen.  Sept.  17,  1678. 

Fran'cliise,  h.  [Fr.,  from  franc,  free.  See  Frank.] 
Freedom;  liberty;  a  particular  privilege  or  right  granted 
by  a  sovereign  or  state  to  an  individual  or  to  a  number 
of  persons.  — The  right  of  voting  in  an  election. 

— 1>.  a.  To  enfranchise ;  to  make  free.  See  Enfranchise. 

Fran'cliisement,  n.  See  Enfranchisement. 

Francia,  (  fran'che-a,)  an  eminent  painter,  whose  real 
name  was  Francesco  Raibolini,  was  b.  at  Bologna  in 
1450.  It  is  now  known  that  Francesco  da  Bologna, 
celebrated  as  a  type-founder,  is  the  same  person  as  FI  the 
painter.  In  his  youth  he  was  a  goldsmith  and  an  en¬ 
graver  of  medals,  but  afterwards  applied  himself  wholly 
to  painting.  Being  employed  by  Rafaelle,  in  1517,  to 
place  his  picture  of  St.  Cecilia  in  a  church  at  Bologna,  it 
is  said  that  he  was  so  struck  with  its  beauty,  and  con¬ 
vinced  of  his  own  inferiority  to  Rafaelle,  that  lie  fell  into 
a  desponding  state,  which  hastened  his  end.  He  had,  how¬ 
ever,  nearly  lived  his  threescore  years  and  ten.  D.  1518. 

Fran'oia,  Dr.  Jose  Gaspar  Rodriguez,  the  celebrated 
dictator  of  Paraguay,  was  the  son  of  a  small  French  pro¬ 
prietor  in  that  country,  ami  b.  at  Assungion,  in  1757. 
His  mother  was  a  Creole.  Arrived  at  the  proper  age, 
he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Cordova,  with  a  view  to 
entering  the  church;  but  his  plans  underwent  a  change 
while  he  was  still  a  student,  and  on  his  return  to  his 
native  town  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  he  began 
his  public  career  as  a  barrister.  His  high  reputation 
for  learning,  but  still  more  for  honesty  and  indepen¬ 
dence,  procured  him  an  extensive  practice ;  and  he 
devoted  himself  to  legal  pursuits  for  thirty  years,  vary¬ 
ing  his  professional  avocations  with  a  perusal  of  the 
French  Encyclopiedic  writers,  and  with  the  study  of 
mathematics  and  mechanical  philosophy,  to  which  he 
remained  addicted  throughout  his  life.  In  1811,  soon 
after  the  revolution  in  the  Spanish  possessions  of  South 
America  became  general,  Dr.  F.,  then  in  his  54th  year, 
was  appointed  secretary  to  the  independent  junta  of 
Paraguay ;  and  such  was  the  ability  he  displayed  in  this 
capacity,  that  on  the  formation  of  a  new  congress,  called 
in  1813,  he  was  appointed  consul  of  the  republic,  with 
Yegros  for  his  colleague.  From  this  moment  the  affairs 
of  his  country  underwent  a  favorable  change;  the 
finances  were  husbanded  ;  peace  was  obtained  in  Para¬ 
guay,  while  the  rest  of  the  South  American  continent 
was  a  prey  to  anarchy;  and  the  people's  gratitude  to  their 
deliverer  was  characteristically  exhibited  in  conferring 
upon  him,  in  1817,  unlimited  despotic  authority,  which 
he  exercised  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  D.  1840. 

Fran'cic,  a.  Relating  to  the  Franks,  or  to  their  lan¬ 
guage;  Frankish. 

Fran  'cist  I.,  King  of  France,  B.  1494,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  in  1515,  on  the  death  of  Louis  XII.,  who  died 
without  male  issue.  Scarcely  had  he  ascended,  than 
he,  as  grandson  of  Valentino  of  Milan,  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  an  army  to  assert  his  right  over  the  Mila¬ 
nese.  The  Swiss,  who  opposed  him  in  his  entry  into 
the  duchy,  were  defeated  at  Marignano  (or  Melegnauo), 
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1328.  Philip  VI.,  de  Valois. 
1350.  John  II.  (the  Good.) 
1364.  Charles V.  (theWise.) 
1380.  Charles  VI. 

1422.  Charles  VII. 

1461.  Louis  XI. 

1483.  Charles  VIII. 


1498.  Louis  XII. 
1515.  Francis  I. 
1547.  Henry  II. 

1559.  Francis  II. 

1560.  Charles  IX. 
1574.  Henry  III. 
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1815. 
1830. 
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1774.  Louis  XVI. 

1793.  Louis  XVII.  (merely 
nominally  a  king). 


IlenrylV(ofNavarre) 

LouisXIl  I.(theJ  ust.) 

LouisXI  V.(  leGrand) 

Louis  XV.  (the  Well- 
beloved.) 

THE  REPUBLIC. 

Convention.  i  1799.  Consulate. 

Directory. 


Napoleon  I. 
Louis  X  VIII. 


THE  EMPIRE. 

|  1815.  Napoleon  I.  (again), 
.(king).) 

HOUSE  OF  BOURIION  RESTORED. 

Louis  XVIII.  [  1824.  Charles  X. 

HOUSE  OF  ORLEANS. 

Louis  Philippe  I.  |  1848.  Republic. 

THE  EMPIRE  RESTORED. 

Napoleon  III.  1  1870,  The  Republic. 
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and  Milan  fell  immediately  after  this  victory.  After  a 
short  war  with  Kngland,  the  famous  interview  between 
Henry  VIII.  and  F.  took  place,  in  1520,  in  Flanders, 
which,  from  the  magnificence  displayed  on  the  occasion, 
was  called  “  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,"  q.  v.  In 
the  same  year.  Charles  V.  of  Spain  having  inherited  the 
empire  after  the  death  of  Maximilian,  F.  laid  claim  to 


the  imperial  dignity,  and  declared  war  against  his 
rival.  In  this  struggle,  however,  he  met  with  nothing 
but  reverses.  After  the  defeat  of  Marshal  Lautrec  at 
Bicoca,  in  1522,  the  retreat  of  Bonnivet,  and  Bayard’s 
death  (see  these  names),  F.  was  himself,  in  1525,  beaten 
at  Pavia,  and  taken  prisoner.  The  fight  had  been  a 
fierce  one,  and  the  king  wrote  to  his  mother,  “  All  is 
lost,  except  honor.”  Led  captive  into  Spain,  he  ODly 
recovered  his  liberty  at  the  cost  of  an  onerous  treaty, 
signed  at  Madrid  in  1526;  but  which  was  not  entirely 
carried  out.  He  immediately  recommenced  the  war  in 
Italy,  met  with  fresh  defeats,  and  concluded  a  second 
treaty  at  Cambrai,  in  1529.  He  once  more  invaded 
Italy,  in  1536.  and,  after  various  successes,  consented  to  a 
definitive  arrangement  at  Crespi,  in  1544.  by  which  the 
French  were  excluded  from  Italy,  though  Milan  was 
given  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  second  son  of  F.  He  D. 
at  the  Chateau  de  Rambouillet,  1547,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Henry  II.  —  F.  was  a  friend  to  arts  and  litera¬ 
ture,  which  flourished  during  his  reign  ;  and  he  was 
called  the  “  Father  of  Letters.”  Justice,  also, began  to  be 
better  administered  in  his  reign.  He  founded  the  Royal 
College  of  France,  the  Royal  Library,  and  built  several 
palaces. 

Francis  II.,  King  of  France,  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  II, 
and  his 
queen  C  a- 
therine  de 
Medicis,  B. 
at  Fon- 
taineblerfu, 

1544.  He 
succee  d  ed 
his  father 
in  July, 

1559,  hav¬ 
ing  in  the 
preced  i  n  g 
year  mar¬ 
ried  Mary 
Stuart, 
dau  g  h  t  e  r 
of  James 
V.  of  Scot¬ 
land.  II  e 
made  the 
cardinal  of 
Lo  r  r  ai ne 
first  minis¬ 
ter,  and  his 
brother, 
the  duke  of 
Guise,  com- 
mander-i  n- 
chief.  The 
insol  e  n  c  e 
and  cruelty 
of  their 
rule  pro¬ 
duced  pro¬ 
found  dis- 
c  o  n  tent, 

and  led  to  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  civil  war  between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants. 
The  states-general  were  convoked  at  Orleans  in  1560,  and 
the  prince  of  Conde,  who  had  joined  the  Protestants,  was 
there  arrested,  and  sentenced  to  death  ;  but  the  sentence 
was  not  executed  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the 
king  soon  after,  Dec.,  1560. 

Francis  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  b.  1708,  was  the  son 
of  Leopold,  Duke  of  Lorraine.  He  inherited  this  duchy 
from  his  father,  in  1729,  and  six  years  afterwards  ex¬ 
changed  it  for  that  of  Tuscany,  which  the  death  of  the 
last  of  the  Medicis  had  rendered  vacant.  In  1736  he 
married  Maria  Theresa,  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  VI.  On  the  death  of  the  latter,  he  disputed  the 
imperial  dignity  with  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  whom 
France  supported,  and  who  took  the  name  of  Charles 
VII.;  he  was,  however,  defeated,  and  Francis  reigned 
peaceably  for  twenty  years.  D.  1765.  —  His  character 
was  tarnished  by  avarice.  He  had  sixteen  children, 
among  whom  was  Joseph  II.,  who  succeeded  him,  and 
the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette. 

Francis  II..  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  I.  of  Austria,  b. 
1768,  succeeded  his  father,  Leopold  II.,  in  1792,  as  em¬ 
peror  of  Germany,  king  of  Bohemia,  Hungary,  &c.  At 
the  very  commencement  of  his  reign,  he  had  to  sustain 
a  war  against  France,  in  which  he  was  defeated,  and 
was,  in  1797,  obliged  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio, 
which  deprived  him  of  the  Netherlands  and  Lombardy. 
Another  war  taking  place  with  the  same  power,  he  was 
not  more  fortunate  than  in  the  first,  aDd  was  beaten  at 
Marengo,  and  lost,  by  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  in  1801, 
all  his  possessions  on  the  Rhine.  In  a  third  campaign, 
undertaken  in  1805,  the  French  were  victorious  over  his 
armies  at  Elchingen.  Ulm,  and  Austerlitz;  and  the 
treaty  of  Presburg  still  further  diminished  his  territory. 
Renouncing  now  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Germany,  he 
took  that  of  Austria,  under  the  name  of  Francis  I.  He 
tried  again  the  fate  of  battles  in  1809;  but  the  defeats 
of  EckmUhl  and  Vagram  led  to  ihe  peace  of  Schbn- 
brnnn ;  to  cement  which  more  stronsrly,  his  daughter 
Maria  Louisa  was,  in  1810,  given  to  Napoleon  I.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this  alliance,  however,  he.  in  1813,  joined 
the  coalition  against  his  son-in-law,  and  contributed  con¬ 
siderably  to  his  overthrow.  The  treaties  of  1815  put 
him  again  in  possession  of  the  greater  portion  of  his 
territory,  and  he  reigned  peaceably  till  his  death  in 
1835.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ferdinand,  who,  in 
his  turn,  abdicated  in  favor  of  the  reigning  emperor, 
Francis  Joseph,  in  1848. 
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Francis  Joseph.  Charles,  Emperor  of  Austria,  b. 
1830,  ascended  the  throne,  Dec.  2.  1848.  On  mounting 
the  throne  ho  found  the  empire  shaken  by  internal  dis¬ 
sensions  ;  and  his  first  step  was  to  promise  a  free  and 
constitutional  government  to  the  country.  The  course 
of  events,  however,  compelled  him  to  close  the  national 
assembly,  and  to  assume  absolute  power.  Assisted  by 
Prince  Scliwartzenberg,  and  after  his  death  by  Count 
liuol  and  llaron  Bach,  lie  centralized  the  governments 
of  his  heterogeneous  nationalities  at  Vienna,  and,  aided 
by  Herr  Von  Briick,  inaugurated  a  series  of  fiscal  and 
commercial  reforms  favorable  to  the  interests  of  the 
middle  classes.  In  1853-4,  the  emperor  endeavored, 
though  in  vain,  to  induce  the  Czar  Nicholas  to  abandon 
his  ambitious  designs  against  Turkey,  and  further  ex¬ 
cited  that  autocrat’s  displeasure  by  refusing  to  assist 
Russia  against  the  Western  Powers,  whose  rulers  also 
felt  aggrieved,  because  he  resolved  to  remain  neutral, 
and  declined  to  throw  the  weight  of  his  name  into  their 
scale.  Tlie  unwillingness  of  Austria  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  Western  Powers  has  been  severely  pun¬ 
ished,  for  had  she  joined  the  alliance  against  Russia  in 
1854,  in  all  probability  Louis  Napoleon  would  not  have 
crossed  the  Alps  and  dictated  the  peace  of  Villafranca. 
It  is,  therefore,  more  than  probable  that  her  reluctance 
to  act  against  Russia  in  that  war  was  the  cause  of  her 
losing  Lombardy  three  years  later.  The  emperor  is  tall 
and  handsome.  At  Solferino  he  gave  proof  of  bravery 
amounting  almost  to  rashness.  In  April,  1854,  he  mar¬ 
ried  the  Princess  Elizabeth  Amalie  Eugenie,  daughter 
of  the  Duke  Maximilian  Joseph,  and  cousin,  on  her 
mother’s  side,  to  the  King  of  Bavaria.  The  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Denmark  assembled  at 
Vienna  to  consider  the  terms  of  a  peace,  July  26,  1864, 
Which  was  concluded  Oct.  30.  The  convention  of  Gas- 
tein,  signed  Aug.  14,  1865,  which  transferred  the  gov¬ 


ernment  of  Schleswig  to  Prussia,  and  that  of  Holstein 
to  Austria,  was  a  few  days  after  confirmed  by  the  em¬ 
peror  and  the  king  of  Prussia  at  Salzburg.  The  em¬ 
peror  issued  an  important  manifesto  to  his  people,  Sept. 
20,  in  which  he  expressed  very  conciliatory  intentions 
towards  the  peoples  of  Hungary  and  Croatia.  At  the 
beginning  of  1866,  the  armaments  against  Prussia  com¬ 
menced,  and  an  imperial  ordei  was  issued  May  6,  placing 
the  whole  army  on  a  war-footing,  and  concentrating  the 
army  of  the  north  on  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia  and  Sile¬ 
sia.  The  emperor  published  a  manifesto  relative  to  the 
impending  contest,  June  17,  the  Prussian  minister  hav¬ 
ing  received  his  passports  Jttne  12.  The  emperor  showed 
much  devotion  in  the  struggle  which  ensued,  and  the 
fortunes  of  war  having  proved  adverse  (see  Prussia),  at 
once  made  peace  and  applied  his  energies  to  the  difficult 
task  of  reconstructing  the  empire.  In  1867,  the  emperor 
put  an  end  to  the  hostilities  of  Hungary  by  reestablish¬ 
ing  the  constitution  of  that  country;  and  on  June  8, 
he  was  crowned  at  Pesth  as  king  of  Hungary,  with 
extraordinary  pomp.  There  was  a  memorable  meeting 
of  the  emperors  of  Germany,  Russia  and  Austria  at 
Berlin  in  1872.  Francis  Joseph  visited  the  emperor 
of  Russia  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1S74,  and  was  visited  by 
the  king  of  Italy  in  1881. 

Francis  I..  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  was  the  son  of 
Ferdinand  I.,  and  twice  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father 
he  carried  on  the  government  of  the  kingdom  under  the 
name  of  viceroy ;  first  in  1812,  when  a  constitution  was 
granted  to  Sicily ;  and  afterwards  in  1820,  during  the 
troubles  which  broke  out  in  Naples  and  Palermo.  He 
mounted  the  throne  in  1825,  and  died  1830,  without  hav¬ 
ing  achieved  anything  remarkable. —  He  was  succeeded 
by  Ferdinand  II.  (Bomba),  who,  dying  in  1859,  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Francis  II.,  who  lost  his  throne  in  1861. 

Francis,  (St.,)  or  Francis  of  Assisi,  the  founder  of  the 
order  of  Franciscan  friars,  was  born  at  Assisi,  in  Um¬ 
bria,  in  1182.  He  was  the  son  of  a  merchant,  and  was 
said  to  be  of  dissolute  habits ;  but  on  recovering  from  a 
dangerous  illness  he  became  enthusiastically  devout,  and 
devoted  himself  to  solitude,  joyfully  undergoing  every 
species  of  penance  and  mortification.  Thinking  his  ex¬ 
travagance  proceeded  from  insanity,  his  father  had  him 
closely  confined  ;  and  at  length,  being  taken  before  the 
bishop  of  Assisi,  in  order  formally  to  resign  all  claim  to 
his  paternal  estate,  he  not  only  assented  to  it,  but  liter¬ 
ally  stripped  himself.  He  was  now  looked  upon  as  a 
saint;  and  great  numbers  joining  him  in  his  vow  of 


poverty,  he  drew  up  rules  for  their  use,  which  being 
sanctioned  by  Pope  Innocent  III.,  the  order  of  Francis¬ 
cans  was  established.  So  rapidly  did  they  increase,  that 
in  1219  he  held  a  chapter  which  was  attended  by  5000 
friars.  After  having  made  a  fruitless  effort  to  convert 
the  sultan  Meleddin,  he  returned  to  Assisi,  where  he  P. 
in  1226,  and  was  canonized  by  Pope  Gregory  IX.  in  1230. 

Fran'cis  de  I’aulo.  SI.,  b.  at  Paulo, Calabria,  1416. 
He  was  brought  up  in  a  Franciscan  convent;  and  re¬ 
tired  to  a  cell  on  the  desert  part  of  the  coast,  where  he 
soon  obtained  followers,  built  a  monastery,  and  thus 
commenced  a  new  order,  called  Minims.  He  enjoined 
on  his  disciples  a  total  abstinence  from  wine,  flesh,  and 
fish  ;  besides  which  they  were  always  to  go  barefoot  and 
never  sleep  on  a  bed.  D.  in  France,  1507,  and  was  can¬ 
onized  by  Leo  X. 

Francis  lie  Sales,  St.,  bishop  of  Geneva,  founder  of 
the  Order  of  the  Visitation,  was  born  of  a  noble  Savoyard 
family,  at  the  chateau  of  Sales,  near  Geneva,  in  1567. 
He  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  at  Paris,  studied  law  at 
Padua,  and  having  a  strong  bent  to  theology  and  a  re¬ 
ligious  life,  entered  the  Church.  Earnest  and  success¬ 
ful  as  a  preacher,  he  was  sent,  in  1594,  with  his  kins¬ 
man,  Louis  de  Sales,  to  preach  in  the  duchy  of  Chablais, 
and  bring  back,  if  possible,  to  the  Catholic  church  the 
followers  of  Calvin.  He  had  a  large  measure  of  success. 
His  conferences  with  Theodore  de  Beze, Calvin's  succes¬ 
sor,  at  Geneva,  were,  however,  without  result.  He  went 
to  Paris  in  1602,  preached  there  with  great  success,  and 
steadily  refused  the  offers  of  dignities  made  by  the 
French  king.  The  same  year  he  was  appointed  bishop 
of  Geneva,  and  taking  St.  Charles  Borromeo  as  his 
model,  applied  himself  zealously  to  the  reform  of  the 
diocese  and  its  monasteries.  He  was  disinterested  and 
free  from  worldly  ambition,  and  declined  the  offer  of  a 
cardinal's  hat  and  the  renewed  invitations  of  the  king  of 
France.  In  1610  he  founded  the  Order  of  the  Visitation, 
of  which  the  first  directress  was  his  friend  Madame  de 
Chantal.  He  was  sent  again  to  Paris  in  1618,  and  died 
in  1622.  His  best  known  works  are  the  “Introduction 
de  la  Vie  Devote,”  “  PhilothGe,  ou  Traite  de  l’amour  de 
Dieu,”  and  his  “  Lettres  Spirituelles.”  He  was  canon¬ 
ized  by  Pope  Alexander  VII.  in  1665. 

Francis'can,  n.  pi.  ( Eccl .  Hist.)  One  of  the  four 
orders  of  mendicant  friars,  who  were  termed  Francis¬ 
cans  after  their  founder  St.  Francis ;  Gray,  from  their 
gray  clothing;  and  Minor,  or  Minorites,  in  token  of 
their  humility.  — 

The  order  was  es¬ 
tablished  by  St. 

Francis  at  Assisi,  in 
Naples,  in  1208.  It 
was  distinguished 
by  vow’s  of  absolute 
poverty  and  a  re¬ 
nunciation  of  all 
thepleasuresof  the 
world,  the  members 
being  strictly  pro¬ 
hibited  from  hav¬ 
ing  any  property 
whatever.  Therule 
of  the  order,  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  Pope 
in  1210  and  1223, 
destined  them  to 
beg  and  preach. 

The  popes  granted 
them  many  exten¬ 
sive  privileges, 
which  excited  the 
envy  and  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  secular 
clergy,  upon  whose 
rights  they  often 
made  great  en¬ 
croachments;  and  they  refused  to  acknowledge  any  au¬ 
thority  whatever  but  that  of  the  Pope.  They  spread  | 
with  great  rapidity,  and  at  length  comprised  many 
thousand  monasteries,  all  established  by  alms  and  con¬ 
tributions.  The  Capuchins,  the  Fraticelli,  the  Obser¬ 
vants,  and  the  Clares  or  Clarisse.s,  are  branches  of  the  F.,  j 
which  has  at  all  times  maintained  its  popularity  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Since  the  French  revolution,  1 
the  number  has  of  course  been  very  much  diminished, 
the  order  having  been  suppressed  in  more  than  one 
kingdom;  but  it  is  still  one  of  the  most  numerous  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Many  of  the  foreign  mis¬ 
sions  are  mainly  supplied  by  Franciscans,  and  they  pos¬ 
sess  convents  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world. 

Francis'co,  (San.)  in  California.  See  San  Francisco. 

Francis'co,  (Sao.)  in  Brazil.  See  Sao  Francisco. 

Francis  co,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Gibson  co., 
abt.  25  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Evansville. 

Francis  co,  in  N.  Carolina ,  a  P.  0.  of  Stokes  co. 

Francis' co.  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Jackson  co. 

Fran'cistown,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-town  and 
township  of  Hillsborough  co.,  abt.  20  m.  S.W.  of  Concord. 
Pop.  (1897)  abt.  900.  Generally  spelled  Francf.stown. 

Fran'cisville,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Crawford  co., 
about  31  in.  W.S.W.  of  Macon. 

Fran'cisville.  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Boone  co. 

Fran'cis  Xavier,  (St.)  See  Xavier. 

Franck  er,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  Friesland,  9 
m.  from  the  Zuyder-Zee;  pop  4.500. 

Francois,  (franse.'waw.)  [Fr.,  Francis.]  See  Francis. 

Francois.  St.,  a  town  of  the  island  ofGuadalonpe,  7^ 
ni.  from  St.  Ann.  Sugar  and  cotton  works  are  exten¬ 
sively  carried  on.  Pop.  5,000. 

Franco'li,  a  small  river  of  Spain,  rising  abt.  3  m.  from 
Prades,  in  Catalonia;  thence  flowing  through  'l’arra- 
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gona.  and  after  a  course  of  30  m.  falling  into  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  1  m.  from  Tarragona. 

Fran'colin,  «.  (/Cool.)  A  genusof  birds,  closely  allied 
to  Partridges,  from  which  they  are  only  distinguished  by 
a  stouter  bill,  and  a  large  tail.  The  species  are  natives 
of  the  Old  World. 

Fran'collte,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  apatite  or  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime,  q.  v. 

Franco'nia.  This  name  was  originally  applied  to  the 
German  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Maine,  which  was 
colonized  by  Frankish  settlers  under  Thierry  I.,  eldest 
son  of  Clovis  I.,  who  succeeded  to  his  father’s  German 
possessions  in  511.  Conrad,  Duke  or  Count  of  Franco¬ 
nia,  was  elected  King  of  Germany  Nov.  8,  911,  and  prin¬ 
ces  of  the  same  house  occupied  the  throne  from  1024 
till  1250.  The  Emperor  Wenceslaus.  in  1387,  divided  the 
empire  into  four  circles,  of  which  Franconia  and  Thu¬ 
ringia  constituted  one  ;  and  Maximilian  I.,  in  1512,  erect¬ 
ed  Franconia  into  a  distinct  circle.  In  1806  it  was 
divided  among  Wtirtemberg,  Baden,  Hesse-Cassel,  the 
Saxon  duchies,  and  Bavaria,  but  since  1814  the  greater 
part  has  belonged  to  Bavaria,  w'here  the  districts  or 
circles  of  Upper.  Middle,  and  Lower  Franconia  were  es¬ 
tablished  in  1837.  Upper  F.  includes  the  N.E.  portion 
of  Bavaria.  It  is  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  as  the 
Maine,  Raab,  Saale,  &c.,  and  it  is  intersected  by  the 
Fichtelgebirge  and  by  the  hilly  ravines  of  the  Bohmer-, 
Franken-,and  Steiger-Wald.  The  valleys  produce  good 
crops  and  fruit,  and  the  district  is  rich  in  minerals. 
Middle  F.,  which  abuts  upon  Wtirtemberg,  is  intersected 
by  branches  of  the  Franconian  Jura  chain,  but  has  few 
rivers  of  importance  besides  the  Regnitz  and  Altmuhl, 
which  are  connected  by  the  great  Ludwig  Canal.  It 
produces  good  wine,  but  is  principally  celebrated  for  its 
hop-gardens.  Lower  F.,  which  occupies  the  N.W.  part 
of  Bavaria,  is  traversed  by  the  Spessart,  the  Rhonge- 
birge,  and  the  Steiger-Wald,  and  watered  by  the  Maine 
and  Saale.  It  is  the  richest  and  best  cultivated  of  the 
Franconian  circles,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  excellence 
of  its  wines,  the  Steiner  and  Leister.  The  district  is 
noted  for  its  mineral  springs  at  Kissingen,  Briickenau, 
Orb,  and  Wipteld. —  See  Bavaria. 

Franco'll  in.  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Chisago  co; 
pop.  about  300. 

Franco'nia.  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of 
Grafton  co.,  abt.  75  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Concord.  It  is  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  midst  of  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the 
White  Mountains,  and  contains  the  celebrated  natural 
curiosity  called  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  consist¬ 
ing  of  5  immense  granite  blocks,  on  an  overhanging 
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cliff  of  Profile  or  Jackson  Mountain,  so  disposed  that, 
as  seen  from  the  road  1,000  feet  below,  they  closely  re. 
semble  the  outline  of  a  human  face.  The  S.  branch  of 
the  Ammonoosuck  River  passes  through  the  township, 
and  exhibits  the  most  sublime  scenery  (see  Fig.  1065.) 
The  township  abounds  in  magnetic  iron. 

Franco'll  in.  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Putnam  co.,  on  the 
Auglaize  River,  abt.  120  m.  N.W.  of  Columbus. 

Franco'nia.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Mont 
gomery  co.,  abt  15  m.  N.  of  Norristown. 
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Frangibil'ity,  n.  [L.  Lat.  frangibilitas.]  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  frangible. 

Fran'gible,  a.  [L.  Lat.  frangibilis,  from  Lat.  f ran  go, 
to  break.  See  Fragile.]  That  may  be  broken ;  brittle ; 
fragile ;  easily  broken. 

Fran'g-ibleness,  n.  Frangibility. 

Friin’gipane,  n.  A  species  of  pastry  chiefly  made 
with  cream  and  almonds.  —  A  perfume  of  jasmine. 

Frank,  a.  [A.  S.  Francan,  the  Franks;  0.  Her. franco, 
free,  ingenuous;  Yr.  franc,  true,  open,  sincere;  It.  and 
Sp.  franco ;  Ieel.  Frakkar,  the  Franks,  is  formed  from 
fracki,  warlike,  powerful,  or  from /raefcin, brave,  spirited, 
free.]  Brave;  spirited;  free;  free  in  uttering  real  sen¬ 
timents;  not  reserved;  using  no  disguise;  open;  in¬ 
genuous;  candid;  leading  to  the  utterance  of  one’s  sen¬ 
timents  without  reserve,  as  a  disposition  ;  without  con¬ 
ditions  or  compensation,  as  a  gift. 

— n.  A  name  given  by  the  Greeks,  Turks,  Arabs,  and  other 
eastern  nations,  to  a  Christian.  It  probably  originated 
at  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  in  which  the  French  par¬ 
ticularly  distinguished  themselves.  —  See  Franks. 

—A  letter  sent,  or  the  privilege  of  sending  letters,  by 
mail,  free  of  postage. 

• — v.  a.  To  free  from  postage  or  expense,  as  letters. 

Frauk'-chase,  n.  (Law.)  A  liberty  of  free  chase 
within  the  precincts  of  a  forest. 

Fran'kenberg,  a  town  of  IIesse-CassoI,30  miles  from 
Cassel.  Manuf.  Woollen  stuffs,  cotton,  and  leather. 
Pop.  3,500.  —  Another,  in  Saxony,  on  an  affluent  of  the 
Mulde,  7  miles  from  Chemnitz.  Manuf.  Linen  and  cot¬ 
ton  weaving ;  mining  is  also  carried  on.  The  place  is  of 
considerable  importance. 

Frankenhaus'en,  a  town  of  Central  Germany,  on 
the  Wipper,  30  in.  from  Erfurt;  pop.  6,000. 

Fran  Ren  ia'cese,  n.  pi.  [After  John  Frankenius.  pro¬ 
fessor  of  botany  at  Upsal.]  (But.)  The  Fraukeniads,  an 
order  of  plants,  alliance  Violates,  consisting  of  herbs  and 
undershrubs  much  branched,  with  opposite  exstipulate 
leaves  and  sessile  flowers  ;  calyx  tubular,  furrowed,  per¬ 
sistent;  petals  unguiculate,  4  or  5,  hypogynous;  sta¬ 
mens  hypogynous,  distinct ;  ovary  superior,  1-celled,  with 
parietal  placentas ;  fruit  capsular,  1-celled,  inclosed  in 
the  calyx  and  dehiscing  in  a  septicidal  manner  ;  seeds 
numerous  ;  embryo  straight,  erect,  in  the  middle  of  al¬ 
bumen.  The  plants  of  the  order  chiefly  occur  in  the 
south  of  Europe  and  north  of  Africa,  but  are  found  in 
other  parts.  They  are  mucilaginous  and  slightly  aro¬ 
matic.  The  leaves  of  a  species  of  Beatsonia  are  used  at 
St.  Helena  as  a  substitute  for  tea. 

l'raii'kenliit«ts  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Saginaw  co., 
about  6  m.  E.  of  Saginaw. 

F ran  ' k  on  mufti,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of 
Saginaw  co. 

Frankenstein  (.frank’ en-stine),  a  town  of  Silesia,  37 
m.  S.  S.  E.  of  Breslau.  Pop.  (1895)  7,330. 

Fran'kentlial,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Germany, 
in  Bavaria,  on  the  Isenach,  16  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  Spires. 
Pop.  (1895)  7,201. 

F rail  Icon t rust .  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Saginaw 
co.,  abt.  9  in.  E.  of  Saginaw  city. 

Fran k  f.ml.  in  Delaware,  a  post-village  of  Sussex  co., 
abt.  55  in.  S.  by  E.  of  Dover. 

Frank'foril.  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Mower  co. 

Frank'fortl.  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  I'ike  co., 
abt.  80  m.  N.E.  of  Jefferson  city. 

Frnnk'ford,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Sussex 
co. 

Frank'fortl,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  borough  included 
within  the  chartered  limits  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
abt.  5  m.  N.E.  of  the  State  House. 

— A  village  of  Beaver  co. 

— A  village  and  township  of  Cumberland  co.,abt.  10  m.N. 
of  Carlisle. 

Frank'fortl,  in  IF.  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Green¬ 
brier  co..  abt.  10  m.  N.E.  of  Lewisburg. 

Frank'fortl  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania.  See  Tacony. 

Frank'fort,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Franklin 
co.,  abt.  75  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Huntsville. 

Frank'fort,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Franklin  co., 
abt.  160  in.  S.  by  E.  of  Springfield. 

— A  village  and  township  of  Will  co.,  abt.  13  m.  E.  of 
Joliet. 

Frank'fort,  in  Indiana,  a  city,  the  cap.  of  Clinton  co., 
on  L.  E.  A  W.  and  three  other  railroads,  24  m.  E.  S.  E. 
of  Lafayette;  has  some  manufactures  and  a  good  local 
trade.  Pop.  (1897)  about  7,100. 

Frank'fort.  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Montgomery  co. 

—  A  village  of  Webster  co,  on  the  Des  Moines  river,  about 
20  m.  below  Fort  Dodge. 

Frank'fort,  in  Kentucky,  a  city,  capital  of  the  State, 
and  seat  of  justice  of  Franklin  co,  on  the  Kentucky 
river,  about  24  m.  W.  N.W.  of  Lexington ;  Lat.  38°  14' 
N,  Lon.  84°  40'  W.  Pop.  (1897)  about  8,600. 

Frank'fort,  in  Maine,  a  post-town  of  Waldo  co.  Pop. 
(1890)  1JJ99. 

Frank'fort,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Benzie  co, 
on  Lake  Michigan,  110  m.  N.of  Muskegon.  Pop.  (1894) 
1,175. 

Frank'fort,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Wright  co. 

Frank'fort,  iu  Missouri,  a  village  of  Pike  co.,  about 
90  m.  N.  E.  of  Jefferson  city. 

—A  village  of  Webster  co,  about  24  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Spring- 
field. 

Frank'fort,  in  Nebraska,  a  hamlet  of  Knox  co,  on  the 
Missouri  river,  above  10  in.  above  Yankton,  S.  D. 

Frank'fort,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-office  of  Somerset  co. 

Frank'fort,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Herkimer  co. 

Frank'fort,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Ross  co..  about 
10  m.  N.W-  of  Chillicothe. 


Frank'fort,  in  South  Dakota,  a  post-office  of  Spink  co. 

Frank'fort,  m  West  Virginia,  a  village  of  Hampshire 
co,  about  12  m.  S.  of  Cumberland,  Maryland. 

Frank'fort,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Pepin  co,  on 
the  Chippewa  river,  about  7  in.  N.  N.  E.  of  Pepin. 

Frank'fort -111 ark,  n.  Charcoal  procured  by  the 
calcination  of  vine-branches  and  other  remains  of  the 
wine  manufacture  of  Germany;  —  used  in  copper-plate 
printing. 

Frankfort  Hill.  in  New  York,  a  P.0,  of  Herkimer  co. 

Frank'fort-on-tlicOIain,  a  city  of  Germany,  the 
cap.  of  a  district  of  same  name,  on  the  Main,  20  m.  above 
its  conflux  with  the  Rhine  ;  Lat.  50°  6'  43"  N,  Lon.  8° 
41' 24"  E.  It  is  divided  by  the  river  into  two  unequal 
parts:  the  one  on  the  north  bank,  called  Frankfort 
Proper,  being  considerably  larger  than  the  other,  which 
is  called  Sachsenhausen  ;  and  the  two  communicate  by 
a  stone  bridge.  Frankfort  was  formerly  fortified  ;  but 
most  of  its  outworks  are  now  converted  into  gardens 
and  promenades,  and  it  is  entered  by  nine  gates.  The 
principal  streets  are  wide ;  there  are  also  many  squares, 
and  a  number  of  large  buildings;  among  which  may  be 
named  theRoemerberg(Fig.  1066),  or  old  palace,  in  which 
the  emperors  of  Germany  were  elected,  and  place  of  the 
assembling  of  the  Diet;  the  Taxis  palace,  a  place  of  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  Emperors;  the  Sallhof,  a  modern  imperial 
palace  ;  the  Lutheran,  or  High  church;  other  churches, 
Jews’  synagogues,  hospitals,  a  theatre,  an  academy  of 
painting,  and  the  Senkenberg  Museum.  Besides  these, 
there  are  a  geographical  society,  college,  medical  in¬ 
stitute,  and  numerous  schools.  Manuf.  Carpets,  table- 
covers,  oil-cloths,  cotton  and  silk  fabrics,  woollen  stuffs, 
jewelry,  tobacco  and  printer’s  black.  It  has  also  large 
printing,  lithographic  and  stereotyping  establishments. 
Pop.  (1891)  179,850. — F.  was  founded  by  the  Frauks 
in  the  5th  century.  Charlemagne,  who  had  a  palace' 


1.  The  Roemerberg.  2.  The  Taxis  Palace. 


Fig.  1066.  —  frankfort. 

in  this  city,  summoned  a  council  in  794,  and  it  was 
surrounded  with  walls  by  Louis  I.  in  838.  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  Eastern  Franks  from  843  to  889,  when 
Itatisbon  was  selected.  Frederick  I.  was  elected  at  F.  in 
1152.  From  that  time  it  became  the  place  of  election 
of  the  emperors.  F.  was  made  a  free  city  in  1257.  The 
bridge  over  the  Maine  was  built  in  1342.  Frederick  of 
Prussia  signed  a  treaty,  known  as  the  Union  of  F.  with 
the  empire,  France,  and  Sweden,  at  this  city.  May  13, 
1744.  the  French  captured  it  Jan.  2, 1750,  and  again  in 
1792;  but  the  Prussians  wrested  it  from  them  Dec.  2, 
1792.  It  was  bombarded  by  the  French  July  12,  and 
surrendered  July  19,  1796.  It  formed  part  of  the  Con¬ 
federation  of  the  Ithine  in  1806.  Napoleon  I.  erected  F. 
into  a  duchy  in  1810.  The  Declaration  of  the  Allied 
Powers  was  issued  at  F.  Dec.  1,  1813.  By  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  in  1815,  it  was  made  one  of  the  four  free  cities 
of  Germany,  and  the  seat  of  the  Germanic  Diet.  It  was 
made  a  free  port  in  1831.  The  constituent  Assembly, 
elected  in  1848,  held  its  sittings  at  F.  It  was  occupied 
by  the  Prussians  July  16,  1866,  and  is  now  incorporated 
with  Prussia.  Councils  were  held  here  iu  794,  853, 1001, 
1007  (Feb.  2),  1234,  and  1400. 

Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  a  well-built  town  of 
Prussia,  the  capital  of  a  district  of  same  name,  prov.  of 
Brandenburg, 48  m.from  Berlin,  with  which  it  communi¬ 
cates  by  railway.  Its  university,  founded  in  1506,  was 
in  1811  transferred  to  Breslau.  Manuf.  Woollens,  silks, 
leather,  earthenware,  tobacco,  mustard,  &c.  Pop.  (1891) 
55,738.  Lat.  52°  22'  8"  N.,  Lou.  14°  33'  24"  E.  Near 
it  is  Kunersdorf,  the  scene  of  the  victory  of  the  Aus¬ 
trians  and  Russians  over  Frederick  the  Great,  in  1759. 
The  district  has  an  area  of  8,000  sq.m.,  with  a  population 
of  1,000,000. 

Frankfort  Spring's,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-bor¬ 
ough  of  Beaver  co.,  about  25  m.  W.  of  Pittsburg. 

Frank'heartetl,  a.  Having  a  frank  disposition. 

Frank'lieartedness,  n.  Quality  of  being  of  an 
open  and  frank  disposition. 

Frank'incense.  n.  [Frank  and  incense.']  A  resin 
obtained  from  a  great  number  of  trees  of  the  fir  species, 
and  greatly  esteemed  as  an  incense.  The  article  now 
universally  known  as  F.  is  the  resin  called  thus,  a  com¬ 
mon,  inodorous  article,  little  better  than  common  white 
rosin.  The  article  once  so  highly  valued,  and  which, 
with  gold  and  myrrh,  was  deemed  a  gift  to  lay  before 
the  Saviour,  must  have  been  some  other  drug  more  pre¬ 
cious  than  pine  or  spruce  rosin,  and  was  doubtless  the 
still  valuable  and  beautiful  substance  known  as  benzoin. 

Frank'ing,  n.  The  act  of  making  free;  the  exemp¬ 
tion  of  letters,  Ac.  from  postage.  In  the  United  States, 
every  member  of  the  national  legislature  had  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  receiving  and  sending  letters  free  of  postage ; 


but  this  exception  was  limited  in  1879  to  public  docu¬ 
ments  printed  by  order  of  congress. 

(Joinery.)  The  mode  of  forming  the  joints  where  the 
cross-pieces  of  the  frames  of  window-sashes  intersect 
each  other. 

Frank  ish,  a.  That  relates  to  the  Franks. 

Frank'lin,  n.  A  freeholder;  a  yeoman ;  —  applied,  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  to  a  man  above  the  condition  of  a 
vassal,  but  not  a  gentleman. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  an  American  statesman  and 
philosopher,  b.  in  Boston,  1706.  The  name  of  Dr.  F.  is 
popular  in  every  civilized  country  :  his  discoveries  in 
electricity  have  given  him  a  permanent  place  in  scien¬ 
tific  history  ;  and  he  deserves  highest  honor  from  all 
mankind  for  his  services  to  the  cause  of  rational  liberty 
and  the  independence  of  nations. — We  must  omit  all 
details  concerning  Franklin’s  early  life;  however,  if 
any  one  would  sustain  hope  amid  unpromising  labor 
—  discern  the  inestimable  value  of  small  portions  of 
time  economized  and  put  scrupulously  to  uses  —  of 
learn  how  cheerfulness,  patience,  and  fortitude,  guided 
by  good  sense  and  integrity,  must  ever  command  suc¬ 
cess —  he  will  find  nowhere  better  instruction  than  in 
that  graphic  narrative  of  the  events  and  struggles  of  his 
opening  manhood,  by  which  F.  has  let  us  into  the  inner¬ 
most  being  of  the  journeyman  printer  of  Philadelphia. 
Distinguished  no  less  by  practical  benevolence  than  by 
an  almost  intuitive  appreciation  of  the  wants  and  char¬ 
acter  of  early  American  society,  F.  could  not  fail  to  rise 
into  authority.  Accordingly,  we  find  him  the  favorite 
counsellor  in  most  of  the  grave  difficulties  belonging  to 
that  period  of  our  history.  Commencing  public  life  in 
the  struggle  between  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  old  proprietary  Governors —  we  again  meet  him  pro¬ 
posing  to  the  different  States  a  project  of  union,  which 
afterwards  became  the  basis  of  a  confederacy;  then, 
on  a  mission  to  England  regarding  the  American  Stamp 
Act;  afterwards  ambassador  to  France;  the  observed  of 
all  observers  in  Paris,  soliciting  aid  in  arms  from  the 
court  of  Versailles ;  finally,  Minister  to  England,  signing 
the  treaty  by  which  the  mother-country,  submitting  to 
ill-fortune,  acknowledged  the  independence  of  her  for¬ 
mer  colonies.  —  It  has  been  said  that  Franklin  rep¬ 
resented  the  prac¬ 
tical  genius,  the 
moral  and  political 
spirit  of  the  18th 
century,  as  Vol¬ 
taire  represented 
its  metaphysical 
and  religious  scep- 
ticism;  this,  at 
least,  is  certain  ;  — 
no  man  saw  more 
clearly,  or  felt 
more  profoundly 
iu  his  own  person, 
the  political  and 
moral  ideas  which 
necessarily  bear 
sway  in  a  strictly 
industrial  commu¬ 
nity  like  the  one 
emerging  from  in-  Fig.  1067.  —  benjamin  franklin. 
fancy  in  the  New 

World.  Unconnected  with  England  by  birth  or  close  as¬ 
sociation,  he  looked  only  with  astonishment  on  those  pre¬ 
tensions  to  prerogative,  which  certainly  could  find  no 
natural  soil  where  all  men  were  socially  equal ;  and  his 
system  of  morals  included  every  sanction  and  precept 
likely  to  recommend  themselves  to  a  people  who  could 
never  reach  prosperity  unless  through  patient  industry 
and  the  exercise  of  the  prudential  virtues.  Ilis  code 
was  “The  Way  to  Wealth  ;  ”  and  the  wisdom  of  Poor 
llichard  instructed  every  man  how,  by  the  strength  of 
his  arm  and  dominion  over  his  passions,  wealth  might  be 
attained  and  made  secure.  Since  F.’  s  time  anew  element 
has  arisen  in  America  ;  powerful  tendencies  are  develop¬ 
ing  with  higher  aims  than  mere  wealth,  and  which  de¬ 
mand  a  larger  code  than  the  utilitarian.  F.  did  not 
recognize,  or,  rather,  had  not  foreseen,  the  necessary 
advent  of  that  speculative  habit  now  very  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  dominant  over  American  thought;  but  in  his 
treatment  of  the  equally  powerful  tendency  of  which 
he  saw  the  influence,  and  whereof  he  himself  so  largely 
partook,  his  Poor  llichard  is  complete:  —  he  threw  off 
all  prerogative  and  tradition,  and  looked  at  things  as 
they  are.  Temperance,  Silence.  Order,  Resolution,  Fru¬ 
gality,  Activity,  Sincerity,  Justice,  Moderation,  Cleanli¬ 
ness,  Tranquillity,  Chastity,  Humility, —  these  are  his 
virtues ;  and  F.  teaches  how  to  acquire  them,  by  pre¬ 
cepts  which  in  earlier  times  would  have  ranked  as  gold¬ 
en  verses;  they  are  as  valuable  as  anything  that  has 
descended  from  Pythagoras.  —  It  is  rare  that  a  single 
mind  establishes  claims  so  various  as  those  of  F.: — he 
ranks  also  among  the  foremost  as  a  Physical  Inquirer 
and  Discoverer.  Attracted  by  the  opening  subject  of 
Electricity ,  he  was  the  first  who  reduced  it  to  order ;  and 
that  grand  step  is  owing  to  him  which  identified  the  at¬ 
traction  and  repulsion  of  rubbed  glass  and  amber  with 
the  energy  that  produces  lightning,  and  causes  the  most 
imposing  of  meteorological  phenomena.  His  memoirs 
on  Electricity  and  other  physical  subjects  still  astonish 
one  by  their  clearness  and  chastity,  and  the  precision 
and  elegance  of  their  method  ;  their  style  and  manner 
are  as  worthy  of  admiration  as  their  doctrines.  They 
gained  for  the  author  immediate  admission  to  the  high¬ 
est  scientific  societies  in  Europe.  —  In  his  personal  bear¬ 
ing,  F.  was  sedate  and  weighty.  He  had  no  striking  elo¬ 
quence;  he  spoke  sententiously;  but  men  instinctively 
felt  his  worth,  and  submitted  themselves  to  his  wisdom. 
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Except  Washington,  whom  in  many  qualities  he  much  ' 
resembled,  this  country  yet  ranks  among  her  dead  no¬ 
where  so  great  a  man.  Died  in  Philadelphia,  1790. 

Frank'lin,  Sir  John,  an  English  navigator,  born  at 
Spilsby,  Lincolnshire,  1780.  In  1806  he  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  and  in  1814  at  that  of  New 
Orleans,  and  in  1819  was  appointed  to  head  an  overland  I 
expedition  from  Hudson’s  Day  to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
After  sutfering  many  hardships,  and  being  frequently 
on  the  verge  of  death  from  hunger  and  fatigue,  he 
reached  home  in  1822.  In  the  following  year  he 
married  a  Miss  Purden,  the  daughter  of  an  architect, 
and  the  author  of  several  poetical  effusions.  In  1825 
he  submitted  to  Lord  Bathurst  a  plan  “  for  an  expedi¬ 
tion  overland  to  the  month  of  the  Mackenzie  river,  and 
thence  by  sea  to  the  N.W.  extremity  of  America,  with 
the  combined  object  also  of  surveying  the  coast  between 
the  Mackenzie  and  Copper-mine  rivers.”  This  proposi¬ 
tion  was  accepted,  and  six  days  after  he  left  Liverpool, 
in  the  same  year,  his  wife  died.  In  1827  Captain  F. 
arrived  at  Liverpool,  where  he  was  married  a  second 
time,  and  in  1829  had  the  honor  of  knighthood  conferred 
upon  him.  In  1845,  Sir  John  set  out  on  a  third  expedi¬ 
tion  w  ith  two  ships,  called  the  Erebus  and  Terror ,  and 
spent  his  first  winter  in  a  cove  between  Cape  Riley  and 
Beechey  Island.  After  that  period  many  expeditions 
were  despatched,  both  from  England  and  America,  in 
search  of  Sir  John,  of  whom  there  w  ere  no  tidings,  and 
not  until  1854  did  the  intelligence  reach  England  that 
the  brave  navigator  and  his  heroic  companions  had,  in 
all  probability,  perished  in  the  winter  of  1850-51.  This 
intelligence,  however,  wanted  confirmation  and  Lady 
Franklin,  who  deserves  all  praise  for  the  intelligent 
persistency  of  her  efforts,  resolved  to  have  the  mystery 
cleared  up  as  to  whether  her  gallant  husband  had  really 
met  the  fate  which  it  was  generally  believed  he  had 
experienced.  Accordingly,  a  last  expedition  was  fitted 
out,  and  the  melancholy  news  was,  in  1859,  at  length 
confirmed  by  the  return  of  Captain  McClintock,  in  the 
yacht  Fox,  after  a  persevering  search  for  the  lost  adven¬ 
turers.  This  officer  brought  with  him  indisputable 
proofs  of  the  death  of  Sir  John  and  the  loss  of  his  crew. 
Several  articles  belonging  to  the  unfortunate  explorers 
were  found  at  Ross  Cairn  and  Point  Victory.  At  the 
latter  place  a  record  was  discovered,  wherein  it  was 
stated  that  Sir  John  F.  had  died  on  the  lltli  of  June, 
1847.  Other  traces  were  found  on  the  W.  coast  of  King 
William’s  Island,  as  the  various  survivors  of  the  expe¬ 
dition  had  strayed  from  each  other,  perhaps  in  search 
of  food,  or  the  means  of  escaping  from  their  dreary  and 
desolate  situations.  C.  F.  Hall,  the  eminent  Arctic 
explorer,  returned  Sept.,  1869,  from  a  five-years’  search 
for  the  remains,  of  Sir  John  F.'s  companions,  and 
brought  back  about  150  relics  of  the  expedition,  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  natives  of  King  William's  Land.  It 
remained,  however,  for  Lieut.  Schwatka  to  find  the 
bodies  ot  the  Franklin  party  in  his  expedition  of  1879-80. 

Franklin,  in  Alabama,  a  N.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Mis¬ 
sissippi;  area,  about  620  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Tennessee  river, 
and  Bear,  Cedar,  and  other  creeks.  Surface,  hilly ;  soil, 
generally  fertile.  Cap.  Russellville.  Pop.  (1890)  10,681. 

— A  village  of  Henry  co.,  on  the  Chattahoochee  river, 
about  100  m.  S.E.  of  Montgomery. 

— A  village  of  Macon  co.,  abt.  15  m.  E.N.E.  of  Montgomery. 

Fran k'  1  i n,  in  Arkansas,  a  N.W.  co. ;  area,  about  672 
sq.m.  Rivers.  Arkansas  and  Petit  Jean  rivers,  besides 
numerous  smaller  streams.  Surface,  hilly ;  soil,  gener¬ 
ally  fertile.  Cap.  Ozark.  Pop.  (1890)  19,984. 

— A  township  of  Carroll  co. 

— A  post-office  of  Izard  co. 

— A  post-township  of  Izard  co. 

— A  township  of  Stone  co. 

— A  tow  nship  of  Union  co. 

Frank'lin.  or  Georgetown,  in  California,  a  post-vil¬ 
lage  of  Sacramento  co.,  about  14  m.  S.  of  Sacramento. 

Frank'lin,  in  California,  a  post-township  of  Sacra¬ 
mento  co. 

Frank'lin.  in  Connecticut,  a  post-town  of  New  London 
co.,  about  80  m.  E.  of  Hartford.  Pop.  (1897)  about  650. 

Frank'lin,  in  Florida,  a  N.W.  co.,  bordering  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  urea,  about  690  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Apala¬ 
chicola  and  Oeklockonee  rivers.  Surface,  low ;  soil,  not 
fertile.  Cap.  Apalachicola.  Pop.  (1890)  3,808. 

Frank'lin,  in  Georgia,  a  N.E.  co.,  bordering  on  South 
Carolina;  area,  about  359  sq.m.  Rivers.  Tugaloo,  and 
the  headwaters  of  the  Broad  river.  Surface,  broken ; 
soil,  fertile.  Min.  Iron  ore  and  some  gold.  Cap.  Carnes- 
ville.  Pop.  (1897)  about  16,750. 

— A  post-village,  capital  of  Heard  co.,  on  the  Chatta¬ 
hoochee  river,  about  145  m.  W.  of  Milledgeville. 

Frank'lin,  in  Idaho,  a  post-village  ef  Oneida  co.,  near 
the  northern  boundary  of  Utah. 

Frank'lin.  in  Illinois,  a  S.  co. ;  area,  about  430  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Big  Muddy  river  and  Saline  creek.  Surface, 
diversified;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Benton.  Pop.  (1890)  17,138. 

, — A  village  and  township  of  De  Kalb  co. 

. — A  village  of  De  Witt  co.,  on  Salt  creek,  about  40  m.  N.E. 
of  Springfield. 

—A  post-village  and  township  of  Morgan  co.,  about  12  m. 
S.E.  of  Jacksonville. 

Frank'lin.  in  Indiana,  a  S.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Ohio; 
area,  about  400  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Whitewater  river  and 
other  smaller  streams.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  mostly  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  Brookville.  Pop.  (1890)  18,366. 

— A  township  of  De  Kalb  co. 

— A  township  of  Floyd  co. 

— A  village  of  Franklin  co.,  about  34  W.  of  Hamilton,  0. 

• — A  township  of  Harrison  co. 

• — A  township  of  Hendricks  co. 

— A  township  of  Henry  co. 

— A  township  of  Kosciusko  co. 


[ — A  thriving  city,  capital  of  Johnson  co.,  on  two  impor-| 
tant  railroad  lines  20  m.  S.  of  Indianapolis;  is  the  trade 
center  of  a  fine  farming  region,  and  has  several  flour 
mills  and  other  mauuf. ;  seat  of  Franklin  College 
(Baptist).  Pop.  (1897)  about  4,500. 

— A  township  of  Marion  co. 

— A  township  of  Montgomery  co. 

— A  township  of  Oweu  co. 

— A  township  of  Putnam  co. 

— A  township  of  Randolph  co. 

— A  township  of  Ripley  co. 

— A  township  of  Pulaski  co. 

— A  township  of  Washington  co. 

— -A  township  of  Wayne  co. 

Frank'lin.  in  Iowa,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  576  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Iowa  river,  and  Otter  and  Pipe  creeks.  Surface,  gener¬ 
ally  level;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Hamptou.  Pop.  (1897) 
about  14,000. 

— A  township  of  Allamakee  co. 

— A  township  of  Appanoose  co. 

— A  township  of  Bremer  co. 

— A  township  of  Clarke  co. 

— A  village  and  township  of  Decatur  co.,  about  6  m.  N.E. 
of  Leon. 

— A  township  of  Des  Moines  co. 

— A  township  of  Greene  co. 

— A  village  and  township  of  Lee  co.,  about  25  m.  N.  by  W. 
of  Keokuk  city. 

— A  township  of  Linn  co. 

— A  township  of  Marion  co. 

— A  township  of  Monona  co. 

— A  township  of  Monroe  co. 

— A  township  of  Polk  co. 

— A  township  of  Story  co. 

— A  township  of  Washington  co. 

Frank'lin.  in  Kansas,  an  E.  co. ;  area,  about  576  sq.m. 
Rivers.  Marais  des  Cygnes  and  Osage  river,  and  Middle 
creek.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Ottawa, 
Pop.  (1895)'  20,734. 

— A  township  of  Bourbon  co. 

— A  township  of  Jackson  co. 

Frank'lin.  in  Kentucky,  a  N.  central  co. ;  area,  about 
200  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Kentucky  and  Elkhorn  rivers.  Sur¬ 
face,  diversified;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Frankfort.  Pop. 
(1897)  21,267. 

— A  post- village,  capital  of  Simpson  co.,  on  Drake’s  creek, 
about  150  m.  S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

Frank'lin,  in  Louisiana,  a  N.E.  parish;  area,  about 
600  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Bayou  Boeuf,  and  Jones,  Pine,  and 
Deer  creeks.  Surface,  uneven  ,  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Wiuns- 
borough.  Pop.  (1897)  6,950. 

— A  post-towu  and  port  of  entry,  capital  of  St.  Mary’s 
parish,  on  the  Bayou  Teclie,  about  65  m.  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Pop.  (1897)  about  2,480. 

Frank'lin,  in  Maine,  a  W.  co.,  separated  from  Canada  | 
on  the  N.  by  the  Green  Mountains;  area,  about  1,060  I 
sq.m.  Rivers.  Androscoggin,  Dead,  and  Sandy  rivers, < 
besides  numerous  smaller  streams,  and  several  fine  lakes.  | 
Surface,  diversified  ;  sod,  fertile.  Cap.  Farmington.  Pop. 
(1890)  17,053. 

— A  post-town  and  township  of  Hancock  co.,  at  the  head 
of  Frenchman’s  Bay.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,275. 

Frank'lin,  in  Maryland,  a  village  of  Baltimore  co., 
about  35  m.  N.  of  Annapolis. 

— A  township  of  Baltimore  co. 

Frank'lin.  in  Massachusetts,  a  N.W.  co.,  bordering  on 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire ;  area,  about  665  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Connecticut,  Deerfield,  and  Miller’s  river.  Sur¬ 
face,  hilly ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Greenfield.  Pop.  (1895) 
40,145. 

— A  post-town  of  Norfolk  co.,  about  27  m.  S.W.  of  the  city 
of  Boston.  Pop.  (1895)  4,831. 

Frank'lin,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Lenawee  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Oakland  co.,  abt.  21  m.  N.W.  of  Detroit. 

Frank'lin,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Steel  co.,  about 
14  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Faribault. 

— A  township  of  Wright  co. 

Frank'lin,  in  Mississippi,  a  S.W.  co. ;  area,  about  556 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Homochitto  and  Morgan’s  Fork.  Sur¬ 
face,  uneven ;  soil,  not  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Mead- 
ville.  Pop.  (1890)  10,424. 

— A  village  of  Holmes  co.,  about  60  m.  N.  of  Jackson. 

Frank'lin.  in  Missouri,  an  E.  co. ;  area,  about  866  sq. 
m.  Rivers.  Missouri,  Maramec,  and  Riviere  au  Boeuf, 
and  Berger,  Bourbeuse,  St.  John’s,  and  Indian  creeks. 
Surface,  hilly  ;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Copper,  iron,  and  lead. 
Cap.  Union.  Pop.  (1890)  28,056. 

— A  village  of  Franklin  co.,  on  the  Maramec  river,  about 
37  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  St.  Louis.  Now  called  Pacific. 

— A  post-village  (now  called  New  Franklin),  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Howard  co. 

Frank'lin.  in  Nebraska,  a  S.  co.,  area,  576  sq.  m.  Sur¬ 
face,  level.  Cap.  Bloomington.  Pop.  (1890)  7,693. 

— A  township  of  Richardson  co. 

Frank'lin,  in  North  Carolina,  a  N.E.  central  co. ;  area, 
about  480  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Tar  river  and  some  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  level ;  soil ,  fertile.  Cap.  Louisburg. 
Pop.  (1890)  21,090. 

— A  post-village,  capital  of  Macon  co.,  on  the  Tennessee 
river,  about  325  in.  W.  by  S.  of  Raleigh. 

Frank'lin.  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-town  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Merrimac  co.,  on  the  Merrimac  river,  19  miles 
N.  N.W.  of  Concord.  Pop.  (1897)  about  4,450. 

— A  post-office  of  Merrimac  co.  Called  Franklin  Falls. 

i  Frank'lin,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Bergen  co. 

— A  township  of  Essexco. 

— A  township  of  Gloucester  co. 

— A  township  of  Hunterdon  co. 

— A  township  of  Somerset  co. 

— A  village  of  Sussex  co.,  about  10  m.  E.N.E.  of  Newton. 

— A  township  of  Warren,  co.  I 


Frank'lin,  in  New  York,  a  N.E.  co.,  bordering  on 
Canada;  area,  about  1,783  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Saranac,  Cha- 
teaugay,  Salmon,  St.  Regis,  and  ltackett  rivers,  besides 
several  lakes.  Surface,  uneven,  and  in  the  S.  part 
mountainous,  Mt.  Seward  rising  to  a  height  of  4,800  ft. 
Clip.  Malone.  Pop.  (1890)  38,110. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Delaware  co.  about  82 
m.  W.S.W.  of  Albany. 

— A  township  of  Franklin  co. 

Frank'lin.  in  Ohio,  a  central  co. ;  area,  about  524  sq. 
m.  Rivers.  Scioto  and  Olentangy  rivers,  and  Big  Walnut 
and  Alum  creeks,  besides  numerous  smaller  streams. 
Surface,  level ;  soil,  fertile.  County-seat,  Columbus.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  162,000. 

— A  township  of  Adams  co. 

— A  township  of  Brown  co. 

— A  township  of  Clermont  co. 

— A  township  of  Columbiana  co. 

— A  township  of  Coshocton  co. 

— A  township  of  Darke  co. 

— A  township  of  Franklin  co. 

— A  township  of  Fulton  co. 

— A  village  and  township  of  Harrison  co.,  about  14  miles 
N.W.  of  Cadiz. 

— A  township  of  Jackson  co. 

— A  township  of  Licking  co. 

— A  township  of  Mercer  co. 

— A  township  of  Monroe  co. 

— A  township  of  Morrow  co. 

— A  township  of  Portage  co. 

— A  township  of  Richland  co 

— A  township  of  Ross  co. 

— A  township  of  Shelby  co. 

—A  township  of  Summit  co. 

— A  township  ot  Tuscarawas  co. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Warren  co.,  on  the  Miami 
river,  about  33  m.  N.  by  E.  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati. 

— A  township  of  Wayne  co. 

Frank'lin,  in  Oregon,  a  post-village  of  Lane  co. 

Frank'lin,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  S.  co.,  bordering  on 
Maryland ;  area,  about  740  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Conedog- 
winet,  Antietam,  Tuscarora,  and  Conecocheague  creeks. 
Surface,  broken  and  mountainous,  South  Mountain 
rising  on  the  E.,  and  Tuscarora  Mountain  on  the  W. 
border;  soil,  in  the  valleys  extremely  fertile.  Min. 
Iron,  limestone,  marble,  and  slate.  Cap.  Chanibersburg. 
Pop.  (1890)  51,433. 

— A  townshsp  of  Adams  co. 

— A  township  of  Allegheny  co. 

— A  township  of  Beaver  co. 

— A  township  of  Bradford  co. 

— A  township  of  Butler  co. 

— A  borough  of  Cambria  co. 

— A  township  of  Carbon  co. 

— A  township  of  Chester  co. 

— A  Township  of  Columbia  co. 

— A  township  of  Erie  co. 

— A  township  of  Fayette  co. 

— A  township  of  Greene  co. 

— A  township  of  Huntingdon  co. 

— A  township  of  Luzerne  co. 

— A  township  of  Lycoming  co. 

— A  township  of  Snyder  co. 

— A  township  of  Susquehanna  co. 

— A  handsome  city,  capital  of  Venango  co.,  on  Allegheny 
river  and  three  railroad  lines,  9  m.  S.W.  of  Oil  City ;  in 
the  center  of  the  I’enna.  oil  and  natural  gas  field.  Here 
are  immense  oil  refineries,  and  various  other  manufac¬ 
tories.  Pop.  (1897)  about  7,000. 

— A  township  of  Washington  co. 

—A  township  of  Westmoreland  co. 

— A  township  of  York  co. 

Frank'lin,  in  Tennessee,  a  S.  co.,  bordering  on  Ala¬ 
bama;  area,  about  570  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Big  Crow  and 
Raccoon  creeks,  and  also  the  head-waters  of  Elk  river. 
Surface,  mountainous,  the  S.E.  part  being  intersected  by 
the  Cumberland  mountains;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Win¬ 
chester.  Pop.  (1890)  18,929. 

— A  post-town,  capital  of  Williamson  co.,  on  the  Harpeth 
river,  about  18  m.  S.  of  Nashville.  It  was  the  scene  of 
a  severe  but  indecisive  battle,  between  the  Union  and 
Confederate  forces  under  Generals  Schofield  and  Hood, 
on  Nov.  30,  1864.  Pop.  (1897)  about  2,400. 

Fran k'l  in.  in  Texas,  a  post-town,  capital  of  Robertson 
co.,  about  90  m.  N.E.  ol  Austin.  Pop.  (1897)  about  900. 

Frank'lin,  in  Vermont,  a  N.W.eo.,  bordering  on  Can¬ 
ada  and  New  York,  from  which  latter  it  is  separated  by 
Lake  Champlain.  Area,  about  639  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Rich¬ 
elieu  or  Sorel,  Missisquoi,  and  Lamoille  rivers.  Surface, 
broken ;  soil,  fertile.  County-seat,  St.  Albans.  Pop. 
(1890)  29,755. 

— A  post-town  of  Franklin  co.  Pop.  1,300. 

Frank'lin.  in  Virginia,  a  S.  co. ;  area,  about  750  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Staunton  river.  Surface,  diversified,  the  Blue 
Ridge  extending  along  the  N.W.  border;  soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  Rocky  Mount.  Pop.  (1890)  24,985. 

— A  post-village  of  Southampton  co ,  about  88  m.  S.S.E.  of 
Richmond. 

Frank'lin,  in  Washington,  a  village  of  Pierce  co.,  about 
16  m.  E.  of  Steilacoom. 

Frank'lin.  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Kewaunee  co. 

— A  township  of  Manitowoc  co. 

— A  village  and  tow  nship  of  Milwaukee  co.,  about  12  m. 
S.W.  of  Milwaukee. 

— A  village  of  Pierce  co.,  on  the  Trimbella  river,  about  4 
in.  N.  of  Red  Wing,  Minnesota. 

— A  township  of  Sauk  co. 

— A  village  of  Sheboygan  co. 

— A  township  of  Vernon  co. 

Frank'lin,  in  West  Virginia,  a  post-village,  capital  of 
Pendleton  co.,  about  160  in.  S.E.  of  Wheeling. 
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Frank'lm  Bay,  an  arm  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  extend¬ 
ing  into  British  North  America,  between  Port  Fitton 
and  Cape  Parry 

Fran Ii'l in  (  it y ,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  ot 
Norfolk  co.,  30  m.  S.W.  of  Boston.  Now  Franklin. 

Franklin  College,  in  Tennessee,  a  village  of  David¬ 
son  co.,  near  Nashville. 

Frank  lin  Corners,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office 
of  Erie  co. 

Frank'lin  Creek,  in  Ohio,  enters  the  Miami  River 
in  Butler  co. 

Frank'lin  Cross  ltoails,  in  Kentucky,  a  post- 
office  of  Hardin  co. 

Frail k'lindale,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Dutchess 
co.,  abt.  05  m.  N.  of  New  York  city. 

Frank'lindale,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Bradford  co..  abt.  9  m.  S.W.  of  Towanda. 

Frank'lin  Falls,  in  Ne.iv  York,  a  post-vill.  of  Franklin 
co.,  on  the  Saranac  River,  abt.  35  m.  S.S.E.  of  Malone. 

Frank'lin  Furnace,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village 
of  Sussex  co.,  on  the  Walkill  River,  abt.  10  m.  N.E.  of 
Newton. 

Frank'lin  Furnace,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Scioto 
co.,  on  tbe  Ohio  River,  abt.  12  m.  E  S.E.  of  Portsmouth. 

Frank'lin  drove,  or  Franklin.  in  Illinois,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Lee  co.,  abt.  90  m.  W.  of  Chicago. 

Frank'lin  Iron  Works,  in  NeivYurk,  a  post-village 
of  Oneida  co. 

Frank'lin  Island,  an  island  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean, 
discovered  by  Sir  John  Ross,  in  Lat.  70°  S'  S.,  Lon.  168° 
12'  E.  It  is  12  miles  long  and  entirely  composed  of 
igneous  rocks. 

Frank'lin  Islsind.  in  Maine,  an  island  and  light¬ 
house  at  the  mouth  of  St.  George’s  river.  It  has  a  flash¬ 
ing  light  50  feet  above  the  sea-level;  Lat.  43°  51'  N., 
Lon.  09°  10'  W. 

Franklin'ic,  a.  (Elect.)  Applied  to  electricity  exe¬ 
cuted  by  friction. 

Frank'linite,  n.  (Min.)  A  ferriferous  oxide  of  zinc. 
Crystals,  indistinct  octohedral ;  color,  iron-black;  opaque; 
brittle.  Acts  slightly  on  the  magnet.  Sp.gr.  5'069.  Comp. 
Peroxide  of  iron  60.07,  sesquioxide  of  manganese  12  24, 
oxide  of  zinc  2P39,  silica  0’29.  Occurs  abuudantly  at 
Sterling  and  Hamburg,  New  Jersey,  near  Franklin  Fur¬ 
nace;  also  found  near  Eibach,  in  Nassau,  and  at  Alten- 
berg,  near  Aix-Ia-Chapelle. 

Frank'lin  .Mills,  in  Ohio,  the  former  name  of  Kent, 
a  thriving  post-village  of  Portage  co.,  on  the  Cuyahoga 
river,  10  m.  N.  E.  of  Akron.  Fop.  (1897)  about  4,000. 

Franklin  Square,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Colum¬ 
biana  co.,  about  155  m.  N.  E.  of  Columbus. 

Franklin  Station,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Lee  co. 

Franklin  Station,  in  Ohio,  a  P.  O.  of  Coshocton  co. 

Frank'linton,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Henry 
co.,  about  8  m.  E.  of  Newcastle. 

Franklinton,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-town,  capital  of 
Washington  parish,  on  the  Bogue  Chitto  river,  about  70 
m.  N.  of  New  Orleans. 

Franklinton.  in  KorthCarolina,  a  post-town  of  Frank¬ 
lin  co.,  about  27  m.  N.  E,  of  Raleigh.  Pop.  (1897)  500. 

Franklinton.  in  Nero  Fori,  a  post-village  of  Schoharie 
co.,  about  30  m.  \V.  S.W.  of  Albany.  ( 

Franklinton,  in  (Ohio,  formerly  a  village  of  Franklin 
co.,  on  the  Scioto  river;  now  part  of  Columbus. 

Frank'linlowu,  in  Pennsylvania,  &  post-borough  of 
York  co.,  about  18  m.  S.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Frank'linville,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Boone  co. 

— A  village  of  McHenry  co. 

Franklinville,  in  Maryland,  a  P.0,  of  Baltimore  co. 

Franklin  ville,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Essex  co., 
about  10  m.  N.  W.  of  Jersey  City.  This  village  is  now 
called  Franklin. 

• — A  post-village  of  Gloucester  co.,  about  16  m.  S.S.E.  of 
Woodbury.  It  was  formerlv  called  Little  Ease. 

Franklin  villi*,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Cattaraugus  co.,  about  45  in.  S.S.E.  of  Buffalo. 
Pop.  of  township  (1897)  about  2,300. 

Franklin  villi*,  iu  KorthCarolina,  a  post-office  of  Ran¬ 
dolph  co.,  on  Deep  river,  about  70  m.  W.  of  Raleigh. 

Franklin  ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Hun¬ 
tingdon  co. 

Frankly,  adv.  In  a  frank  manner;  openly;  freely; 
candidly ;  unreservedly. 

Frank'ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  frank;  plainness  of 
speech;  candor ;  freedom  in  communication ;  openness; 
ingenuousness;  fairness. 

Franks,  n.  pi.  (Hist.)  The  name  of  a  confederation 
which  was  formed,  about  240,  by  the  tribes  dwelling  on 
the  banks  of  the  Lower  Rhine  and  the  Weser,  who 
united  under  the  title  of  Franks  or  free  men.  They 
invaded  Gaul  iu  256,  and  for  12  years  ravaged  that 
country  and  Spain,  extending  their  incursions  as  far 
as  the  opposite  continent  of  Africa.  Probus  drove  them 
back  into  their  native  marshes  in  277  ;  but  their  influ¬ 
ence  gradually  increased,  and  after  the  death  of  Con¬ 
stantine  I.,  in  337,  they  constituted  a  powerful  faction 
at  the  imperial  court.  Iu  355  they  again  invaded  Gaul, 
and  were  defeated  by  Julian,  who  permitted  them  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  colony  in  Brabant  or  Taxandria.  In  418  they 
again  invaded  Gaul,  where,  under  their  leader  Phara- 
mond,  they  founded  the  modern  kingdom  of  France, q.v. 

Frank's  Island  Ujrlil house,  in  Louisiana,  an 
island  and  light-house,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  N.E.  pass.  It  has  a  fixed  light  78  ft.  above  gulf- 
level.  Lat.  29°  S'  30"  N.,  Lon.  89°  1'  24"  W. 

Franks'town,  or  Franktown.  in  Colorado,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Douglas  co.,  abt.  28  m.  S.S.E.  of  Denver. 

Frankstown,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-town  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Blair  co.  Pop.  of  township  about  1,400. 

Frank'ton,  in  Indiana,  a  post-town  of  Madison  co., 
about  10  m.  N.  N.W'.  of  Anderson. 


Franktown,  a  village  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  in 
the  countv  of  Lanark,  about  9  m.  S.  of  Carleton  Place. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  100. 

Franktown.  in  Nevada,  a  post-village  of  Washoe  co., 
about  6  m.  S.  of  Washoe  City. 

'  Franktown,  in  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Northampton  co. 

Frank'ville,  in  Georyia,  a  post-office  of  Monroe  co. 

Frank'ville.  in  Iowa,  a  post-township  of  Winneshiek 
co.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,000. 

Franktt'villo.  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-office  of  Ilacine  co. 

Fran'tie,  a.  [Fr.  phrenetique;  Lat.  phreneticus ;  Gr. 
phrenitii.os,  from phren,  the  midriff,  the  heart,  and  parts 
about  the  heart,  the  seat  of  joy,  fear,  &c.,  and  also  of  the 
thought,  the  miud.J  Having  the  mind  disordered ;  fren¬ 
zied  ;  mad;  delirious;  raving;  furious  ;  outrageous;  des¬ 
perate;  raging;  wild  and  disorderly;  distracted;  char¬ 
acterized  by  violence,  fury,  and  disorder ;  noisy  ;  wild ; 
irregular;  turbulent, 

Fran'tlcally,  or  Fran'ticly,  adv.  Madly ;  distractedly  ; 
outrageously. 

Fran'ticness,  n.  Quality  of  being  frantic;  madness; 
frenzy. 

Fran  zensbrunn,  a  village  of  Bohemia  in  the  Aus¬ 
trian  empire,  18  m.  from  Elbogen,  noted  for  its  bath  es¬ 
tablishments.  From  its  4  mineral  springs  are  exported 
about  290,000  bottles  of  water  annually. 

Frasca'ti,  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  situated  in  the  Cam- 
pagna  di  Roma,  about  11  miles  S.E.  of  Rome.  Here  are 
the  ruins  of  Tusculum  (q.  v.),  the  birthplace  of  Cato,  and 
also  the  residences  of  Lucullus, Cicero,  and  Moecenas.  Pop. 
usually  about  4,300 ;  but  during  the  summer  months  it  is 
considerably  increased  by  tbe  influx  of  visitors. 

I'rji  si*i-,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Macomb  co. 

Frase'ra,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  N.  American  plants, 
order  Gentianaceee.  The  Columba,  P.  Carolinensis,  is  of¬ 
ficinal  in  our  pharmacopoeia  as  a  substitute  for  gen¬ 
tian-root,  but  it  is  less  powerful. 

Fra'serlmrg'li,  a  town  and  sea-port  of  Aberdeen  co., 
Scotland,  about  18  miles  from  Peterhead.  The  harbor 
was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $250,000.  Pop.  3,500. 

Frap,  v.  a.  (Naut.)  To  prevent  from  blowing  loose,  as  a 
sail,  by  passing  ropes  around  it.- — To  pass  ropes  or  chains 
around  a  weakened  vessel  so  as  to  keep  her  together. 
—To  cross  and  draw  together  the  several  parts  of  a  tackle, 
to  increase  the  tension. 

F.  K.  A.  S.  Abbreviation  for  Fellow  of  the  Royal  As¬ 
tronomical  Society. 

Frater'nal,  a.  [Fr.  fraternel ;  Lat.  fraternus,  from 
f rater,  a  brother,  q.  t>.]  Brotherly;  pertaining  to  breth¬ 
ren;  becoming  brothers. 

Frater'nally,  adv.  In  a  brotherly  manner. 

F  rater'll  site,  v.  n.  To  fraternize,  (r.) 

Fraterna'tion,  or  Fraternism, n.  Fraternization,  (r.) 

Fraternity,  n.  [Yr.fraternite :  Lat.  f rate  rnitas,  from 
f rater.]  Literally,  a  body  of  men  united  together  in  one 
brotherhood.  In  Roman  Catholic  countries,  a  society 
originated  for  purposes  of  devotion.  Such  societies  are 
of  several  sorts,  the  more  remarkable  of  them  being, — 
1.  of  the  Rosary,  founded  by  St.  Dominic,  and  divided 
into  two  branches,  called  the  Common  rosary  and  the 
Perpetual  rosary,  the  latter  being  under  very  strict  en¬ 
gagements,  and  enjoined  to  repeat  the  rosary  continu¬ 
ally;  2.  of  the  Scapulary,  whom,  according  to  the  Sab- 
batine  bull  of  John  XXII.,  the  Virgin  has  promised  to 
deliver  out  of  hell  the  first  Sunday  after  their  death  ;  3. 
of  St.  Francis's  girdle,  who  are  clothed  with  a  sack  of 
gray  color,  which  they  tie  with  a  cord, and  in  procession 
walk  barefooted,  carrying  in  their  hands  a  wooden 
cross;  4.  of  St.  Augustine’s  leathern  girdle,  which  com¬ 
prehends  a  great  number  of  devotees.  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Portugal  are  the  countries  where  the  greatest  number 
of  these  fraternities  are  to  be  seen,  some  ot  which  as¬ 
sume  the  name  of  arch-fraternities.  Pope  Clement  VI. 
instituted  the  arch-fraternity  of  Charity,  which  distrib¬ 
utes  bread  every  Sunday  among  the  poor ;  and  the  frater¬ 
nity  of  Death  buries  such  dead  as  are  abandoned  by  their 
relations,  and  causes  masses  to  be  celebrated  for  them. 

Frateriiiza'tion,  n.  Act  of  associating  and  holding 
fellowship  as  brethren. 

Frater'n  ize,  v.n.  [ Fr.  fraternizer.]  To  associate  or 
hold  fellowship  as  brothers,  or  as  men  of  like  occupa¬ 
tion  or  disposition. 

— v.  a.  To  cause  to  associate  as  brothers. 

Frater'nizer,  n.  One  who  fraternizes. 

Fraticel'li,  Fraticellians,  or  Lesser  Brethren,  a 
branch  of  the  Franciscans  (q.  v.),  that  arose  in  Italy  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  13th  century  They  were,  according 
to  Milman,  bound  to  the  Ccelestinians  by  the  closest  ties. 
By  some  authors  they  have  been  confounded  with  the 
Beghards,  to  whom  the  name  Fraticelli,  or  Fratercali, 
was  applied  as  a  term  of  reproach.  They  disappeared 
towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century. 

Fratrici'ilal,  a.  Pertaining  to  fratricide. 

Frat'riciile,  n.  [ Lat.  fra tricidium —  f rater,  and  credo, 
to  kill.]  The  crime  of  murdering  a  brother.  —  One  who 
murders  a  brother. 

Frat'(»-Majf{j'°,r®«  a  t°wn  6  m.  N.E.  of  the  city  of 
Naples,  Italy.  It  rears  great  numbers  of  silk-worms, 
has  extensive  rope-walks,  and  furnishes  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  strawberries  for  the  market  at  Naples.  Pop.  9,000. 

Fraud,  n.  [Fr  .frauds;  Sp .  freude,  from  Lat.  fraus, 
fraudis,  a  cheating,  imposition.  Etymol.  uncertain.] 
A  cheating;  deceit;  imposition;  deception;  trick;  ar¬ 
tifice  by  which  the  right  or  interest  of  another  is  in¬ 
jured  ;  guile;  subtlety;  craft;  wile;  circumvention; 
stratagem ;  cheat. 

(Law.)  All  deceitful  practices  in  defrauding,  or  en¬ 
deavoring  to  defraud,  another  of  his  known  right,  by 
means  of  some  artful  device,  contrary  to  the  plain  rules 
of  common  honesty.  It  is  condemned  by  the  common 
law,  and  punishable  according  to  the  heinousness  of 


the  offence.  All  frauds  and  deceits  for  which  there  is 
no  remedy  by  the  ordinary  course  of  law.  are  properly 
cognizable  iu  equity,  and,  indeed,  constitute  one  of  the 
chief  branches  of  cases  to  which  the  jurisdiction  of 
chancery  was  originally  confined.  There  are  tew  cases 
of  fraud  that  are  not  cognizable  by  t  quity,  though  in 
most  cases  the  courts  of  law  have  a  concur!  ent  juris¬ 
diction.  Where  a  fraud  can  be  clearly  established,  courts 
of  law  exercise  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  courts  of 
equity.  Wherever  fraud  or  surprise  can  be  imputed  to, 
or  collected  from,  the  circumstances,  equity  will  inter¬ 
pose  and  grant  relief  against  it.  It  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  any  general  rules  that  shall  be  applicable  to  all 
kinds  of  fraud,  for  they  are  innumerable  and  ever  vary¬ 
ing;  the  ingenuity  of  man  ever  finding  out  new  modes 
of  deceit  and  new  means  of  avoiding  detection.  A  fraud¬ 
ulent  conveyance  of  lands  or  goods  to  deceive  creditors 
is,  as  to  creditors,  void  in  law;  and  a  fraudulent  con¬ 
veyance  to  deceive  purchasers  is  also  to  such  purchasers 
void.  Where  a  person  is  party  to  a  fraud,  all  that  fol¬ 
lows  by  reason  of  that  fraud  shall  be  said  to  be  done  by 
him.  A  party  prejudiced  by  a  fraud  may  file  a  bill  in 
equity  for  a  discovery  of  all  its  circumstances.  Mere  in¬ 
adequacy  of  price  alone  is  not  a  ground  for  a  court  to 
annul  an  agreement ;  but  if  there  be  such  inadequacy 
as  to  show  that  the  person  did  not  understand  the  bar¬ 
gain  he  made,  or  was  so  oppressed  that  he  was  glad  to 
make  it,  knowing  its  inadequacy,  it  will  show  a  com¬ 
mand  over  him  which  may  amount  to  a  fraud.  If  a  per¬ 
son  be  fraudulently  prevented  from  doing  an  act,  equity 
will  consider  the  act  as  done;  and  equity  also  relieves 
against  bargains  made  under  misconception  of  rights. 
In  treaties,  concealment  of  a  material  fact  by  one  of 
the  parties,  in  order  to  keep  the  other  in  ignorance, 
whereby  to  profit,  is  a  gross  fraud,  and  the  contract  will 
be  set  aside  in  equity.  Suppressio  veri  (suppression  of 
truth),  suggestio  falsi  (suggestion  of  falsehood ),  in  solemn 
conveyances,  releases,  or  agreements,  will  afford  a  suffi¬ 
cient  ground  for  setting  them  aside.  Constructive  fraud 
is  applied  to  such  acts  or  contracts  as,  though  not  origi¬ 
nating  in  any  actual  evil  design  or  contrivance  to  per¬ 
petrate  a  positive  fraud,  or  injury  upon  other  persons, 
yet,  by  their  tendency  to  deceive  or  mislead  other  per¬ 
sons,  or  to  violate  public  or  private  confidence,  or  to  im¬ 
pair  or  injure  the  public  interests,  are  deemed  equally 
reprehensible  with  positive  fraud,  and  are  prohibited  by 
law,  as  within  the  same  reason  and  mischief  as  acts  and 
contracts  done  mala  anirno.  Gross  criminal  frauds  are 
punishable  by  way  of  indictment  or  information  ;  such 
as  playing  with  false  dice,  causing  an  illiterate  person 
to  execute  a  deed  to  his  prejudice,  &<:.  For  these,  and 
such  like  offences,  the  party  may  be  punished  with  fine 
and  imprisonment.  Frauds  are  not  indictable  at  com¬ 
mon  law  unless  they  be  such  as  affect  the  public, —  as 
vending  unwholesome  provisions,  or  using  false  weights 
or  measures ;  or  by  way  of  conspiracy ;  or  unless  they 
affect  the  crown  or  the  administration  of  justice. 

Fraud 'ful.  a.  Full  of  fraud;  deceitful  in  making  bar¬ 
gains;  triekish;  treacherous;  containing  fraud  or  deceit. 

Frauil'fully,  adv.  Deceitfully;  with  intention  to  de¬ 
ceive,  and  gain  an  undue  advantage ;  trickishly;  treach¬ 
erously;  by  stratagem. 

Framl'less,  a.  Free  from  fraud. 

Frauil'lessly,  adv.  In  a  fraudless  manner. 

Framl'ulence,  Fraudulencv,  n.  [L.  Lat.  fraudu- 
le.ntia.  Deceitfulness;  trickisliness  in  making  bargains 
in  social  concerns;  proneness  to  artifice. 

Fraudulent,  a.  [Lat  fraudulentus,  from  fraus,  de¬ 
ceit.)  Deceitful;  fraudful;  crafty  ;  triekish ;  deceptive ; 
treacherous.  —  Practising  deceit  in  making  contracts; 
unfair;  dishonest.  —  Containing  fraud  ;  founded  on,  or 
proceeding  from  fraud ;  as,  a  fraudulent  agreement. 

Fraud'll lently, adv.  By  fraud;  by  deceit;  by  artifice 
or  imposition. 

Fraught,  ( frawt ,)  a.  [  Anc.  pp.  of fraight,  to  load,  now' 
written  freight,  q.  v.  Ger.  fracht,  cargo.]  Freighted; 
laden;  loaded;  charged. 

“A  vessel  richly  fraught." — Shake. 

Fraun'hofer’s  Fines.  See  Spectrum. 

Fraiistailt,  (frou'stat,)  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Posen,  55  m.  from  Breslau.  Manuf.  Linens, 
woollens,  hats,  and  Morocco  leather.  It  has  a  consid¬ 
erable  trade  in  grain  and  cattle.  In  the  vicinity  are 
about  100  windmills.  In  1706  the  Swedes  here  defeated 
the  Saxons  and  Russians.  Pop.  7,926. 

Fraxinel'la,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Dictamnus. 

Frax'inine,  n.  [Lat.  fraxinus,  a  beech-tree.]  (Chem.) 
A  neutral  vegetable  principle,  of  a  bitter  taste,  obtained 
from  the  bark  of  the  Fraxinus  excelsior. 

Fraxinus,  (frdks'eenus,)n.  [From  Lat.  frango,  I  break, 
in  allusion  to  its  brittleness.]  (Bot.)  The  Ash,  a  genus 
of  the  order  Oleacese ,  consisting  of  about  60  species, 
mostly  natives  of  N.  America  and  Europe.  The  leaves 
are  deciduous,  and  pinnate,  with  a  terminal  leaflet. 
The  flowers  are  very  imperfect,  the  calyx  being  obsolete 
and  the  corolla  either  wanting  or  %  partite.  The  fruit 
is  a  Samara,  q.  v.  F.  Americana,  the  American  or 
White-ash  common  in  ttie  N.  States  and  in  Canada,  is  a 
beautiful  and  umbrageous  tree,  rising  to  the  height  of 
100  to  150  feet.  The  wood  is  white,  tough,  hard,  and 
light,  much  valued  by  wheelwrights,  coach-makers,  and 
turners.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments,  handles  for  tools,  and  ladders.  Some  interesting 
varieties  have  been  developed  by  cultivation  :  the  Weep¬ 
ing-ash,  with  branches  drooping  to  the  ground;  the 
Curled-leaved  ash,  with  dark  green  wrinkled  or  curled 
leaves;  and  the  Entire-leaved  ash,  with  many  or  all  the 
leaves  simple.  The  sweet  concrete  exudation  known  as 
manna  is  procured  by  making  incisions  in  the  stems  of 
certain  species  of  Fraxinus,  chiefly  F.ornus  and  rotundi- 
folia,  natives  of  Calabria,  Apulia,  and  Sicily.  Manna  is 
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a  mild,  agreeable  laxative.  It  owes  its  properties  to  a 
peculiar  resin  called  mannite.  The  insect  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  white  wax  of  China  feeds  upon  the  species 
F,  Chinensis. 


Fig.  1068.  —  AMERICAN  ash, fFraxinus  Americana .) 


fray.  n.  [Contr.  from  affray ,  q.  v.]  A  broil,  quarrel,  or 
violent  riot  that  puts  men  in  fear;  a  combat;  a  battle; 
a  fight;  also,  a  single  combat  or  duel;  a  contest;  con¬ 
tention;  altercation;  feud. 

"  Nature  and  death  continue  long  their  fray." — Denham. 

— [Fr.  fraie,  from  frayer;  Lat.  fricare,  to  rub.]  A  rub;  a 
fret  or  chafe  in  cloth. 

—v.  a.  [Contr.  from  affray,  q.  v.]  To  frighten;  to  terrify. 

— [Fr.  frayer ;  Lat.  fricare.  to  rub  ]  To  fret,  as  cloth  by 
wearing;  —  hence,  to  ruffle;  to  grate  upon;  as,  to  fray 
one’s  temper. 

• — v.n.  To  rub;  to  wear  off;  to  ravel,  —  said  of  cloth. 

Fray 'I ng,  n.  The  outer  integument  or  peel  which  a 
deer  rubs  from  his  horn. 

Fra'*er,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Chester  co. 

Fra'aser  River,  a  river  of  British  N.  America,  enters 
the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  opposite  the  island  of  Vancouver,  in 
Lat.  45°  N. 

Fra'zeysburjf,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Muskingum 
co.,  about  61  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  Columbus. 

Fra'atier’s  Bot'tom,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  post-office  of 
Putnam  co. 

F.  R.  R.  S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society. 

F.  R.  Cl.  I*.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

F.  R.  <3.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

Freak,  ( freek ,)  n.  [A  S.  frsec,  greedy, bold;  Ger.  frecli, 
saucy,  impudent.]  A  sudden  and  causeless  starting  and 
change  of  place. —  A  sudden,  causeless  change  or  turn 
of  the  mind;  a  capricious  prank;  a  whim;  a  fancy; 
caprice;  frolic;  sport. 

“  To  wix  me  more  he  took  a  freak , 

To  slit  my  tongue  and  make  me  speak." — Swift. 

— v.a.  [A  Scottish  word  introduced  into  English  by  Thom¬ 
son.]  To  variegate ;  to  checker. 

"  Freaked  with  many  a  mingled  hue." — Thomson. 

Froak'isk,  a.  Apt  to  change  the  mind  suddenly; 
whimsical;  capricious. 

Freak'islily. adv.  Capriciously;  with  sudden  change 
of  mind  without  apparent  cause. 

Freak'ishness,  n.  Capriciousness;  whimsicalness. 

Freas'luirg,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Salem  co.,  abt. 
12  m.  S.E.  of  Salem. 

Frec'kle,  n.  ( I)an.  fregne ;  Ger.  fleck,  a  spot,  a  dis¬ 
coloration.]  (Med.)  A  cutaneous  affection  of  the  coun¬ 
tenance  to  which  persons  of  a  florid  complexion  are 
greatly  subject,  especially  females  with  auburn  hair. 
Freckles  are  small  yellow  spots  that  break  out  over 
the  face  in  the  hot  period  of  summer,  and  by  their 
number  give  a  stained  and  unpleasant  appearance  to 
the  countenance.  A  still  more  obstinate  form  of  freckles 
appears  in  the  winter,  often  proceeding  from  a  disor¬ 
dered  state  of  the  stomach.  Various  applications  have 
been  proposed  for  their  removal ;  and  perhaps  the  best 
is  a  liniment  composed  of  lime-water  and  oil,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  ammonia.  The  Irish  peasantry  are 
in  the  habit  of  washing  their  faces  with  buttermilk  as 
a  cosmetic,  and  with  great  success.  An  excellent  wash 
for  freckles  is  also  made  by  scraping  some  horse-radish 
very  fine,  and  letting  it  stand  for  some  hours  in  butter¬ 
milk,  then  straining,  and  using  the  wash  night  and 
morning. 

— The  name  is  also  commonly  applied  to  any  small  spot 
or  discoloration. 

— -r.  a.  To  spot  or  cover  with  freckles. 

. — v.  n.  To  acquire  freckles ;  to  be  spotted. 

Frec'kl«“d,  a.  Spotted;  having  small  yellowish  spots 
on  the  skin  or  surface. 

Frec'UIedness,  n.  The  state  or  condition  of  being 
freckled. 

Freek'ly.  a.  Full  of  freckles;  sprinkled  with  spots. 

Fred,  n.  [A.  S.  fridhu,  peace;  Ger.  friede.}  Peace;  a 
word  found  only  in  composition,  principally  with  proper 
names;  as,  A l/red,  all  peace ;  Wini/red,  a  friend’s  peace; 
Frederic,  the  king  of  peace. 


Fred'erlca,  in  Delaware,  a  post-village  of  Kent  co.,  on 
Motherkill  Creek,  abt.  13  m.  S.  of  Dover. 

Fred'eriea,  in  Georgia,  a  post-office  of  Glynn  co.,  on 
St.  Simon’s  Sound,  abt.  70  m.  S.S.W.  of  Savannah. 

Fred'eriea,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Bremer  co. 

Frederie'ia,  a  fortified  town  of  Denmark,  in  Jutland, 
on  the  Little  Belt,  12  m.  from  Veyle;  Lat.  66°  35' N., 
Lon.  9°  44'  E.;  pop.  5,500. 

Fred'eriek,  or  Fred'eric,  the  name  of  several 
monarchs  or  princes,  of  whom  the  following  are  the 
most  eminent: 

GERMANY. 

Frederiek  I.,  surnamed  Barbarossa,  emperor  of  the 
VV'est,  son  of  Frederick,  duke  of  Suabia,  b.  1 121,  and 
was  chosen  to  succeed  his  uncle  Conrad  III.  in  1152.  He 
had  accompanied  Conrad  to  Palestine  five  years  previ¬ 
ously,  and  his  great  qualities  bad  already  appeared.  He 
was  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  a  few  days  after  his 
election.  His  great  ambition  was  to  secure  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  empire,  and,  above  all,  to  be  master  of 
Italy.  His  first  expedition  to  Italy  was  made  in  1154, 
when,  after  subduing  several  towns  in  Lombardy,  he 
went  to  Rome,  and,  after  some  delays,  had  himself 
crowned  emperor  by  Adrian  IV.  He  marched  a  second 
time  into  Italy  in  1158,  took  Brescia  and  Milan,  and 
at  the  celebrated  Diet  at  Koncaglia  assumed  the  sover¬ 
eignty  of  the  towns,  and  received  the  homage  of  the 
lords.  On  his  return  to  Germany  ho  triumphed  over 
Bohemia,  and  made  Poland  tributary  to  the  empire. 
After  the  death  of  Pope  Adrian,  F.  had  three  anti -popes 
in  succession  elected  in  opposition  to  Alexander  III., 
who  excommunicated  him  and  his  pope,  Victor.  The 
same  year,  1160,  he  besieged  and  took  Crema,  after  a 
most  courageous  defence.  In  1162  he  conquered  Milan, 
and  had  the  fortifications  partly  destroyed  and  many 
of  the  public  buildings ;  after  which  the  other  towns  of 
Lombardy  submitted  to  him.  Fresh  revolts,  excited  by 
the  tyrannical  measures  of  his  officers,  recalled  him  to 
Italy  in  1164;  but  he  retired  without  engaging  the 
army  of  the  League.  Again,  there,  in  1166,  he  traversed 
the  Romagna,  levied  contributions  on  the  towns,  be¬ 
sieged  Ancona,  and  had  himself  crowned  a  second  time 
at  Rome  by  the  anti-pope  Pascal.  A  fresh  league  being 
formed  against  him,  he  put  its  members  under  the  ban 
of  the  empire,  and  returned  to  Germany.  In  1174  he 
besieged,  unsuccessfully,  the  newly-founded  town  of 
Alessandria,  and  in  the  following  year  was  totally  de¬ 
feated  by  the  Milanese  at  Como.  Soon  after  he  made 
peace  with  the  Pope  and  the  towns  of  Lombardy.  In 
1188  he  assumed  the  cross,  set  out  in  the  followiugfcyear 
on  the  third  crusade,  was  opposed  on  the  march  oy  the 
Greek  emperor  and  the  Sultan,  arrived  in  Asia,  and  was 
drowned  while  crossing  a  river,  in  June,  1)90.  F.  was 
great,  not  only  as  a  soldier,  but  as  a  ruler.  His  admin¬ 
istration  was  marked  by  justice,  his  subordinate  officers 
were  chosen  for  their  capacity  and  probity,  he  was  him¬ 
self  an  educated  man,  and  promoted  education  and 
literature.  His  memory  is  still  cherished  among  the 
peasants  of  Germany,  who  dream  of  the  return  of  Fritz 
Redbeard,  as  the  Welsh  did  of  King  Arthur. 

Frederick  II.,  emperor  of  the  West,  son  of  Henry  VI. 
and  Constance  of  Sicily,  b.  1194,  elected  king  of  the 
Romans  in  1196,  again  after  his  father's  death,  and  a 
third  time  on  the  excommunication  of  Otlio  IV.,  in 
1211.  He  was  already  king  of  Sicily,  and  duke  of 
Suabia,  under  the  joint  regency  of  his  mother  and 
Pope  Innocent  II.  He  made  a  league  with  Philip 
Augustus,  king  of  France,  and  after  the  defeat  of  Otho 
by  the  latter  at  the  battle  of  Bouvines,  was  crowned 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1215.  Five  years  still  elapsed 
before  he  received  the  imperial  crown  at  Rome;  on 
which  occasion  he  had  to  renew  a  vow  previously  ex¬ 
torted  from  him  to  take  the  cross.  In  1225  he  mar¬ 
ried  Yolande,  daughter  of  John  of  Brienne,  king  of 
Jerusalem,  and  two  years  later,  after  several  delays, 
he  embarked  for  the  Holy  Land.  Illness  compelled 
him  in  a  few  days  to  land  again,  and  for  this  he  was 
excommunicated  by  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  the  first  of 
ten  thunders  of  the  A’atican  against  him.  He  set  out 
again  in  1228,  and  the  Pope  exciting  opposition  to  him, 
and  invading  his  hereditary  states,  he  at  once  con¬ 
cluded  a  truce  with  Kameel,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  by 
which  he  became  master  of  Jerusalem.  He  entered  the 
city,  crowned  himself,  (no  priest  daring  to  do  it,)  and 
returned  to  Europe.  He  recovered  his  states,  made 
peace  with  the  Pope,  and  suppressed  the  revolt  of  his 
son  Henry,  who  was  then  imprisoned  for  life.  In  1235 
F.  began  the  war  with  the  cities  of  Lombardy,  having 
for  his  ally  Eccelino,  tyrant  of  Verona.  After  his 
victory  of  Cortenuova,  most  of  the  cities  submitted  to 
him,  and  he  approached  Rome,  but  did  not  attack  it. 
lie  took  Ravenna,  Faenza,  and  Benevento;  and.  in 
1241,  his  fleet,  commanded  by  his  natural  son  Enzio, 
whom  he  made  king  of  Sardinia,  defeated  that  of  tho 
Genoese,  and  captured  the  cardinals  and  bishops  who 
were  on  their  way  to  attend  a  council  against  him.  F.  pro¬ 
moted  the  election  of  Innocent  IV.,  who  had  been  his 
friend,  and  made  a  treaty  with  him:  but  he  soon  found 
Innocent  a  most  determined  enemy.  A  new  anathema 
and  sentence  of  deposition,  and  release  of  his  subjects 
from  their  allegiance  to  him,  was  published  in  1245. 
The  mediation  of  St.  Louis  utterly  failed  to  bend  the 
pope  to  reconciliation.  Rival  emperors  were  set  up, 
the  war  in  Italy  continued,  Parma  was  lost  in  1248, 
Enzio  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner  in  the  following 
year,  and  F.  himself  died  at  Viorenzuoli,  1250.  F.  was 
the  most  accomplished  sovereign  of  the  Middle  Ages; 
but  his  strong  sympathies  with  his  Italian  mother¬ 
land,  and  his  unremitting  endeavors  to  establish  a  com¬ 
pact  and  all-supreme  empire  in  Italy,  were  the  causes, 
not  only  of  his  own  misfortunes,  but  of  the  miseries 


which  he  brought  upon  the  German  empire,  by  em¬ 
broiling  him  in  costly  wars  abroad,  and  leading  nim  Li 
neglect  the  welfare,  and  sacrifice  the  interests  of  his 
German  subjects. 

Frederick  III.,  was  the  son  of  Albert  I.,  and  was  chosen 
emperor  in  1314,  by  some  of  the  electors,  but  the  ina 
jority  elected  Louis  of  Bavaria,  who  defeated  and  took 
Frederick  prisoner  at  MUhldorf,  in  1322.  The  latter 
then  renounced  his  claim,  and  d.  1330. 

Frederick  IV.,  called  the  Pacific,  b.  at  Innsprnck.  1415, 
ascended  the  throne  in  1440,  and  was  crowned  at  Rome 
in  1442.  His  reign  was  passed  in  forming  plans  for  the 
pacification  of  the  empire.  He  is  said  to  have  died  of  a 
surfeit  of  melons,  or  in  consequence  of  an  amputation 
of  his  leg.  He  left  it  to  his  son  Maximilian  to  carry 
out  the  device  inscribed  upon  his  palaces  and  books,  A, 
E,  I,  0,  U ;  which  characters  are  generally  supposed  to 
represent  the  motto,  Austriie  est  hnperure  Orbi  Uni- 

■  verso.  D.  1493. 

DENMARK. 

Frederick  I.,  kingot  Denmark  and  Norway,  b.  1673, 
succeeded  his  nephew  Christiern  (or  Christian)  II.,  on 
the  deposition  ol  the  latter,  in  1523,  and  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  Gustavus  I.,  king  of  Sweden.  After 
taking  Copenhagen,  he  gained  over  all  the  nobility,  and 
introduced  Lutheranism  into  his  dominions.  D.  1534. 

Frederick  II..  the  son  and  successor  of  Christiern  (or  Chris¬ 
tian)  III.,  b.  1534,  ascended  the  throne  in  1559.  He  was 
a  great  friend  of  learning,  and  was  a  patron  of  Tycho 
Brahe  and  other  men  of  science.  He  waged  a  long  war 
with  Sweden,  which  ended  in  1570.  D.  1588. 

Frederick  III.,  b.  1609,  succeeded  his  father  Christiern  IV. 
in  1648.  The  most  remarkable  event  of  his  reign  was 
his  changing  of  the  constitution  from  an  elective  to  an 
hereditary  monarchy.  D.  1670. 

Frederick  IV.,  b.  1671.  ascended  the  throne  on  the  death 
of  Christiern  V.  in  1699.  He  leagued  against  Charles 
XII.  of  Swreden,  who  forced  him  to  make  peace;  but 
when  Charles  fled  to  Turkey,  Frederick  drov  e  the  Swedes 
out  of  Norway,  and  concluded  a  favorable  peace,  retain¬ 
ing  possession  of  the  duchy  of  Schleswig.  I).  1730. 

Frederick  V.,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  b.  1723,  and 
came  to  the  throne  in  1746.  The  character  of  his  reign 
maybe  inferred  from  the  following  remark,  which,  on 
his  death-bed.  he  made  to  his  successor  Christiern  I  II. : 
“  It  is  a  great  consolation  to  me.  my  son,  that  I  have 
not  injured  any  person,  and  that  my  hands  are  not 
stained  with  one  drop  of  blood.”  D.  1766. 

Frederick  VI.,  king  of  Denmark,  b.  1768,  ascended  tho 
throne  in  1808 ;  from  1784  he  was  associated  in  the  gov. 
with  his  insane  fat  her.  He  had  to  repair  the  damages  done 
by  the  English  in  their  bombardment  of  Copenhagen  in 
1807,  and  to  wage  a  war  with  the  Swedes,  who  unsuccess¬ 
fully  attempted  to  take  Norway.  Peace  was  signed  with 
Sweden,  in  1809.  Allying  with  Napoleon,  Norway  was, 
in  1814,  giveu  to  Sweden,  under  Bernadotte;  Pomerania 
and  the  isle  of  Riigen  falling  to  Denmark.  D.  1839. 

Frederick  VII  ., son  and  successor  in  1848  of  Christian  VIII. 
b.  1808;  D.  1863.  The  Schleswig-Holstein  war  of  1818, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  Sound  dues  (1857),  were  the 
chief  events  of  his  reign.  With  his  death,  the  elder  line 
of  the  royal  house  of  Oldenburg  became  extinct. 

SWEDEN. 

Frederick,  king  of  Sweden,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Charles,  landgrave  of  llesse-Cassel.  He  married  the 
sister  of  Charles  XII.,  on  whose  death,  in  1718,  the 
states  of  Sweden  elected  her  queen,  and  in  the  year  fol- 
,  lowing  consented  to  her  resigning  the  crown  to  her 
husband.  He  had  a  long  and  unsuccessful  war  with 
Russia,  which  ended  in  a  disadvantageous  peace  to  Swe¬ 
den.  lie  then  gave  his  energies  to  the  pursuits  of  peace, 
restored  the  finances,  aided  agriculture  and  commerce, 
and  founded  an  academy  at  Stockholm.  D.  without 
issue,  1751. 

PRUSSIA. 

Frederiek  William,  generally  called  the  Great 
Elector,  was  b.  in  1620,  and  at  the  age  of  20  years  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  fat  her  as  elector  of  Brandenburg.  He  is  consid¬ 
ered  as  the  founder  of  Prussian  greatness;  and  from  him 
was  derived  much  of  that  military  spirit  which  became 
the  national  characteristic.  He  made  Prussia  free  from 
feudal  subjection  to  Poland,  conquered  Pomerania. joined 
the  League  against  Louis  XIV.,  and  defeated  the  Swedes 
who  invaded  Prussia  in  1674.  He  applied  himself  with 
much  wisdom  and  earnestness  to  the  promotion  of  the 
well-being  of  his  subjects,  favoring  trade,  making  roads, 
&c.  By  affording  protection  to  the  French  Protestant 
refugees,  he  gained,  as  citizens  of  the  state,  20,00(>  in¬ 
dustrious  manufacturers,  an  acquisition  of  no  slight 
importance  to  the  north  of  Germany;  and  he  also  gave 
great  encouragement  to  agricultural  improvements.  He 
founded  the  library  at  Berlin,  and  a  university  at  Duis¬ 
burg;  and  at  his  death  he  left  to  his  son  a  country 
mnph  enlarged,  and  a  well-supplied  treasury.  D.  1688. 

Frederick  I.,  first  king  of  Prussia, (Frederick  III.  as 
elector  of  Brandenburg,)  B.  1657,  was  son  of  the  above. 
He  succeeded  his  father  in  16S8.  entered  into  the  alliance 
against  France,  and  seized  Bonn  and  other  towns,  sent 
auxiliaries  to  the  emperor  against  the  Turks,  and,  after 
a  dispute  of  some  years,  sold  to  the  emperor  the  circle 
Schwiebus,  which  the  Great  Elector  had  Required  in 
exchange  for  the  principalities  of  Liegnitz,  Brieg,  and 
Wohlau.  lie  supported  the  emperor  in  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  Succession,  and  in  1701  obtained  from  him  the 
title  of  king,  which  he  had  long  coveted  Frederick 
gratified  his  love  of  pomp  in  the  ceremony  of  his  coro¬ 
nation  at  Konigsberg,  the  cost  of  which  exhausted  his 
treasury  for  a  time.  He  placed  the  crown  on  his  head 
with  his  own  hands.  In  1694  he  founded  the  university 
of  Halle  ;  two  years  later,  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Paint¬ 
ing;  and,  in  1707,  he  established  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
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ences,  Berlin,  and  made  Leibnitz  first  president.  He 
was  thrice  married;  his  third  wile  became  insane,  but 
her  state  was  concealed  from  him.  One  day  she  es¬ 
caped,  rushed  into  the  king’s  apartment,  smashing  the 
glass  door,  and  so  terrified  him  that  he  immediately  fell 
into  a  fever,  and  after  six  weeks’  illness  died,  Feb.,  1713. 

Frederick  William  I.,  son  of  the  above,  and  father  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  was  u.  in  1688,  and  commenced  his 
reign  in  1713,  after  having  married  a  daughter  of  the 
elector  of  Hanover,  afterwards  George  I.  of  England. 
In  1715  he  declared  war  against  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden, 
and  in  conjunction  with  Denmark  took  Stralsund  ;  but 
on  the  death  of  Charles,  in  1718,  he  made  peace.  D.  1740. 
—  The  habits  of  this  sovereign  were  entirely  military, 
and  he  labored  unweariedly  to  promote  the  discipline  of 
his  troops.  One  of  his  strongest  peculiarities  was  an 
extraordinary  love  for  tall  soldiers ;  and  in  order  to  pro¬ 
cure  these  sons  of  Anak,  he  had  agents  employed  in  all 
parts  of  Europe.  He  held  science  and  literature  in  pro¬ 
found  contempt;  but  money  he  worshipped,  and  men  of 
amilitary  character  after  his  own  ideal  he  respected  and 
encouraged.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  left  an  abun¬ 
dant  treasury  and  a  well-appointed  army  of  66,000  men. 

Frederick  II.,  commonly  called  Frederick  the  Great ,  was 
born  21th  January,  1712,  and  began  to  reign  in  1740.  He 
found  himself  in  possession  of  a  full  treasury  and  a 
powerful  army,  which  he  soon  employed  in  attacking 
Austria,  and  conquering  from  her  the  province  of  Silesia 
(1740—1742).  In  1744  he  engaged  in  a  second  war  with 
Austria,  which  was  terminated  in  1745,  and  left  him  in 
possession  of  Silesia,  but  with  no  augmentation  of  power, 
though  his  military  renown  was  raised  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  great  struggle  of  the  Seven  Years’  War  began 
in  1756.  Prussia  was  now  attacked  by  the  Austrians, 
the  Russians,  the  French,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Swedes, 
and  her  destruction  and  dismemberment  seemed  inevita¬ 
ble.  England  was  her  only  ally.  Prussia  went  through 
the  struggle,  and  came  out  triumphant.  When  the  peace 
of  Ilubertsburg  was  concluded  in  1763,  Prussia  did  not 
cede  an  inch  of  land,  or  pay  a  dollar  of  money  ;  and  from 
that  time  forth  she  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  five 
great  powers  of  Europe.  For  this  glorious  result  she 
was  indebted  to  her  king.  It  is  not  merely  the  military 
genius  of  Frederick,  as  displayed  during  the  sanguinary 
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campaigns  of  the  Seven  Years’  War,  that  demands  our 
attention,  for  we  cannot  help  admiring  also  his  moral 
courage  and  his  indomitable  energy  under  reverses 
which  would  have  crushed  almost  any  other  spirit. 
Though  victorious  at  Prague,  at  Rosbach,  and  Lissa 
(1757),  at  Zorndorf  (1758),  at  Liegnitz  and  Torgau (1760), 
he  suffered  heavy  defeats  at  Collin  (1757),  at  Hochkirchen 
(1758),  at  Kunnersdorf  (1759) ;  and  his  lieutenants,  with 
the  exception  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  were 
generally  unsuccessful.  But  F.’ts  firmuess  never  failed 
him,  even  when  .11  hope  seemed  lost.  In  a  period  of 
extreme  danger,  he  wrote  to  Voltaire  (who  had  advised 
him  to  beg  mercy  from  his  enemies),  “  I  am  a  man,  and 
therefore  born  to  suffer.  To  the  rigor  of  destiny  I  op¬ 
pose  my  own  constancy.  Menaced  with  shipwreck,  I 
will  bear  the  storm  ;  I  will  be  king  in  spirit;  and  1  will 
die,  as  I  have  lived,  a  king.”  —  After  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  F.  exerted  himself  earnestly  in  relieving  the 
suffering  which  so  many  years  of  carnage  ami  devasta¬ 
tion  had  brought  upon  Prussia.  F.  died  17th  August, 
1786.  He  was  fond  of  the  society  of  literary  men,  and 
was  himself  an  author  of  many  works  of  considerable 
merit.  During  his  struggles  against  Austria  and  France, 
F.  was  regarded  in  England  and  America  as  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  Protestantism,  and  he  was  called  a  second  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus.  He  ill  deserved  the  title.  The  disci¬ 
ple  of  Voltaire,  he  is  supposed  to  have  had  no  religious 
faith  whatever.  Fred.  III.  See  F.  Wm. 

Frederick  William  II.,  king  of  Prussia,  was  nephew  to 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  was  born  in  1744.  lie  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  uncle  in  1786,  and  gave  himself  up,  as  he  had 
long  done,  to  low  pleasures,  wasting  his  resources  on 


his  mistresses  and  favorites.  He  entered  into  the  Triple  | 
Alliance  in  1788;  made  an  alliance  with  the  Porte;  sent! 
an  army  under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  to  invade  France,  I 
in  1792;  took  part  in  the  second  partition  of  Poland;! 
and  made  peace  with  France  in  1795.  Died,  1797. 

Frederick  Y\  illiam  111.,  king  of  Prussia,  son  of  the  above, I 
commenced  his  reign  in  1797  by  maintaining  a  strict 
neutrality  in  the  various  alliances  with  and  against 
France,  which  resulted  from  the  ambitious  designs  of 
Napoleon  1.  In  1805,  however,  he  yielded  to  the  solici¬ 
tations  of  Russia,  allying  himself  with  the  Czar  against 
the  French  emperor.  The  rapid  campaign  of  1806,  and 
the  defeat  of  the  Prussians  at  Jena,  opened  the  gates 
of  Berlin  to  the  enemy,  in  whose  hands  it  remained  till 
1809.  In  1807  the  battle  of  Friedland  led  to  the  hu¬ 
miliating  peace  of  Tilsit,  by  which  Frederick  lost  half 
his  dominions.  Restored  to  bis  capital,  the  king  dili¬ 
gently  endeavored  to  repair  the  evils  of  war  ;  but  new 
disasters  overtook  him,  and  his  kingdom  suffered  greatly 
during  the  struggle  from  1812  to  1814.  Forced,  in  the 
former  year,  to  contribute  a  force  of  30,000  men  to  Na¬ 
poleon's  army,  he  subsequently  joined  his  troops  with 
those  of  Russia.  The  allies  having  triumphed  over  the 
French  at  Leipsic,  Frederick  William,  iu  1814,  entered 
Paris  with  the  Czar  Alexander.  He  also  accompanied 
the  latter  to  England  in  the  same  year.  On  the  return 
of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  he  once  more  joined  the  allies. 
After  the  victory  of  Waterloo,  in  which  the  Prussians,! 
under  Bill' her  (whom  see),  played  an  important  part,' 
Prussia,  once  more  at  peace,  gradually  recovered  the!! 
losses  she  had  sustained,  under  the  wise  and  paternall| 
sway  of  Frederick,  whose  constant  efforts  ami  niodera-j 
tion  contributed  greatly  to  the  maintenance  of  peace. , 
D.  1840.  — Throughout  his  life,  he  was  a  warm  defender 
of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  a  patron  of  education. 
He  never  redeemed  his  promise,  however,  to  bestow  a 
representative  constitution  on  his  people.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  provincial  estates  only  affected  very 
slightly  the  absolute  power,  which,  it  is  true,  he  wielded 
with  ability,  and  with  a  kind  of  paternal  affection  for 
his  people.  It  may  finally  be  said  of  him,  that,  a  waverer 
between  the  absolutist  party  and  the  liberal  party,  he 
secured,  as  is  the  lot  with  most  undecided  men,  the  re¬ 
spect  and  adherence  of  neither. 

Frederick  William  IV.,  king  of  Prussia,  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1840.  He  served, 
as  a  simple  officer,  in  the  campaigns  of  1813  and  1814, 
and  evinced,  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  a  very  great 
love  for  the  arts,  which  he  preserved  throughout  his 
career.  During  the  first  years  of  his  reign  his  subjects 
anxiously  demanded  the  reform  of  the  government,  re¬ 
quiring  the  liberal  constitution  which  had  been  promised 
them  in  1815,  in  return  for  the  great  sacrifices  they  had 
made  during  the  continental  war.  In  1847,  at  a  general 
diet  of  the  Prussian  states,  many  of  these  reforms  were 
granted,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  kingdom  might  es¬ 
cape  the  troubles  of  the  next  year’s  revolution.  In 
March,  1848,  however,  the  people  and  the  troops  came 
into  collision,  the  king  was  obliged  to  change  the  minis¬ 
try,  to  issue  a  general  amnesty,  and  commence  a  war 
in  favor  of  Schleswig  against  Denmark,  and  to  salute 
from  his  balcony  the  corpses  of  the  insurgents.  These 
humiliations  were  somewhat  softened  by  his  hopes  of 
becoming  emperor  of  a  united  Germany,  and  by  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  army  in  putting  down  an  insurrection  of  the 
Poles  in  Posen.  The  mingled  irresolution  and  absolutism 
of  Frederick,  however,  led  him  subsequently  to  other 
conflicts  in  June  and  August  of  the  same  year;  audit 
was  not  until  two  coups-d'itat  that  Frederick,  assisted  by 
his  army,  succeeded  in  retaining  his  authority  almost 
unimpaired  by  the  powers  he  had  yielded.  In  the  war 
between  the  Western  powers  and  Russia,  the  king  pre¬ 
served  a  strict  neutrality,  although  earnestly  solicited 
by  each  party  to  espouse  its  side  in  the  conflict.  In  his 
reply  to  the  demands  of  the  Czar,  he  said :  “  There  is 
hardly  anything  I  will  not  do  for  the  emperor  Nicholas, 
whom  I  love;  but  if  I  remember  that  he  is  my  father- 
in-law,  neither  do  I  forget  that  Prussia  is  not  the  sister- 
in-law  of  Russia.”  In  1856,  in  consequence  of  an  attack 
on  Neufchatel  by  some  Prussian  partisans,  war  was  iu 
danger  of  breaking  out  between  Switzerland  and  Prus¬ 
sia  ;  but  this  was  avoided,  and  a  treaty  concluded,  in 
May,  1857,  in  reference  to  the  king's  claims  on  that 
place.  In  the  complication  relative  to  the  Danubian 
principalities,  Prussia  followed  the  lead  of  France  and 
Russia  as  opposed  to  England  and  Austria.  Towards  the 
end  of  1857,  a  severe  illness,  resulting  in  the  loss  of 
some  of  his  faculties,  caused  his  brother  William  to  be 
nominated  regent,  who  succeeded  him  as  king  in  1861. 

POLAND. 

Frederick  Augustus  II.,  III.  See  Augustus. 

SAXONY. 

Frederick  III.,  the  Wise,  b.  1463,  succeeded  his  fa¬ 
ther  Ernest,  1436,  as  elector  of  Saxony.  He  is  known 
chiefly  as  founder  of  the  university  of  Wittenberg,  and 
as  the  friend  and  very  cautious  protector  of  Luther, 
who  was  one  of  the  first  professors  at  the  new  univer¬ 
sity.  It  was  by  his  arrangement  that  Luther,  after  the 
Diet  of  Worms,  was  seized  and  carried  off  to  Wartzburg. 
He  did  not,  however,  establish  the  reformed  faith  in  his 
dominions.  He  became  administrator  of  the  empire  in 
1519,  and  was  offered  the  imperial  crown,  but  declined 
it.  D.  1525. 

BOHEMIA. 

Frederick  V.,  Elector-Palatine  and  king  of  Bohemia, 
succeeded  his  father,  Frederick  IV.,  in  1610.  In  1618  he 
married  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I. 
of  England,  and  in  the  following  year  accepted  the 
crown  of  Bohemia.  He  made  a  triumphal  entry  into 
Prague,  followed  in  1620  by  his  total  defeat  by  the  Im- 1 
perial  forces  at  the  battle  of  Prague,  and  the  loss  of  his  | 


kingdom  and  hereditary  states.  He  took  refuge  in 
Holland,  and  died  in  1631. 

Fred'erick,  iu  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Schuyler  co., 
very  pleasantly  located  on  the  Illinois  river,  about  80 
m.  below  Peoria. 

— A  township  of  Schuyler  co. 

Fred'erick.  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Barren  co.,  about 
17  m.  N.  E.  of  Glasgow. 

Fred'erick.  in  Maryland,  a  N.  county,  bordering  on 
Pennsylvania ;  area,  633  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Potomac  and 
Monocacy  rivers,  and  Catoctin,  Pipe,  Linganore  and 
Bennett’s  creeks.  Surface,  diversified,  South  Mountain 
extending  along  the  western  border;  soil,  very  fertile. 
Min.  Copper,  iron,  manganese,  and  a  superior  quality 
of  limestone.  Cup.  Frederick.  Fop.  (1890)  49,512. 

— A  thriving  city,  capital  of  above  county,  on  B.  &  O.  and 
Penn.  R.  Rs.,  44  ni.  N.  N.W.  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Has 
fine  local  trade  and  important  manufactures.  Seat  of 
Frederick  College  and  a  State  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum. 
Fop.  (1897)  about  11,000. 

Fred'erick,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Macomb  co.,  on 
Clinton  river,  about  20  in.  N.  N.  E.  of  Detroit. 

Fred'erick,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Mahoning  co. 

Fred  crick .  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co.,  about  15  m.  N.  N.W.  of  NorristowD. 

Fred'erick,  iu  Virginia,  a  N.  co.,  bordering  on  West 
Viiginia;  area,  380  sq.m.  Hirers,  Opequau,  Sleepy  and 
Black  creeks  Surface,  diversified ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Winchester.  Pop.  (1897)  about  17,880. 

Fred'ericksiborg'.  a  citadel  of  Sweden.  15  m.  from 
Stockholm,  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  which  it 
defends. 

F  red  ericksburg,  in  Indiana,  a  post-town  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co.,  on  Blue  river,  about  15  m.  S.  S.W.  of  Salem. 

ITed  e  ricks  burg,  in  Iowa,  a  post-township  of  Chick¬ 
asaw  co. 

Fred'ericksburg,  in  Kentucky.  See  Warsaw. 

Fred'er ickslm rg,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Wayne 
co.,  about  9  m.  S.  E.  of  Wooster. 

Fred'er ioksbil rg,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Lebanon  co.,  about  10  m.  N.  of  Lebanon. 

Fred'cricksburg.  in  Tenas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Gillespie  co.,  about  65  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Austin. 

Fred 'eric  ksbll  rg,  in  Virginia,  a  city  of  Spottsylvania 
co.,  on  the.  Rappahannock  river,  about  65  m.  N.  of  Rich¬ 
mond.  Here,  on  Dec.  13,  1862,  Gen.  Burnside  attacked 
the  Confederates,  who,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Lee, 
occupied  a  strong  position  on  the  heights.  The  battle, 
after  raging  with  desperate  violence  during  the  day, 
terminated  in  the  defeat  of  the  Nationals.  Little  fight¬ 
ing  took  place  Dec.  14  and  15,  and  Burnside  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  recross  the  Rappahannock  without  opposition, 
Dec.  16.  This  city  enjoys  a  good  local  trade  and  has 
some  manufactures.  Pop.  (1897)  about  5,000. 

Fred'erieksburg,  iu  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Gas¬ 
conade  co. 

Fred'crickshall,  a  town  of  Norway,  on  an  inlet 
called  Swiuesund,  57  m.  S.S  E.  of  Christiana.  On  a  per 
pendicular  rock,  400  feet  above  the  town,  stands  the 
strong  fortress  of  Frederickstein,  at  the  siege  of  which 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  was  killed,  Dec.  11. 1718.  Pop. 
(1895  )  9,300. 

Fretl'erickshanim.or  Ham  ilia,  a  fortified  town 
of  Finland,  52  m.  from  Wyborg.  Here,  in  1809,  the  treaty 
which  ceded  Finland  to  Russia  was  signed.  Pop.  (1895) 
2,704. 

Fred'erickshavil.  See  Fladstrand. 

Fred'erick's  Ooril,  a  pauper  colony  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  on  the  borders  of  Overyssel  and  Friesland,  5.  m. 
from  Steeuwyk.  It  consists  of  a  large  number  of  pau¬ 
pers,  who  are  here  employed  in  various  manual  occupa¬ 
tions  for  the  benefit  of  the  state. 

Fred'crickstadi,  a  well-built  town  of  Denmark,  18 
m.  from  Schleswig.  It  was  founded  by  the  Arminians, 
who,  iu  1621,  were  driven  from  the  Netherlands  by  the 
decisions  of  the  Synod  of  Dort. 

Frcd'orioksiadt,  a  fortified  town  of  Norw  ay,  on  the 
Skager-rack,  46  m.  from  Christiana.  It  has  an  arsenal. 
Manuf.  Tobacco.  Pop.  2,700. 

Frcdericksvillo,  iu  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
Berks  co. 

Fred'erick  town,  a  sea-port  town  of  Nova  Scotia,  in 
the  county  of  Cumberland,  and  at  the  head  of  Wallace 
Bay,  about  82  m.  N.  of  Halifax.  Now  called  Wallace. 

Fred'eriektown,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co.,  abt.  8  m.  N.W.  of  Springfield. 

Fred'eriektown,  in  Missouri,  a'  post-village,  cap.  of 
Madison  co.,  abt.  158  m.  S.E.  of  Jefferson  city.  Here, 
Oct.  1861,  an  engagement  took  place  between  the  Na¬ 
tionals  under  Col.  Plummer,  and  the  Confederates  under 
Gen.  Thomson,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated,  and 
sustained  heavy  loss. 

Fred'eriektown.  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Columbiana 
co.,  about  170  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

— A  post-village  of  Knox  co.,  on  Vernon  River,  about  50 
m.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Fredericktown,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
Washington  co. 

Fred'erieton,  a  city  and  port  of  entry,  cap.  of  New 
Brunswick,  on  the  St.  John  River,  about  60  m.  N.N.W. 
of  St.  John.  Lat.  45°  55'  N.,  Lon.  45°  32'  30"  W.  The 
city  is  regularly  and  substantially  built,  and  contains 
some  fine  public  edifices.  Its  former  name  was  St.  Ann. 
Pop.  about  6,000. 

Fre'don,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Sussex  co., 
about  6  m.  W.  of  Newton. 

Fredo'nia,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Chambers  co., 
about  175  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

Fredonia,  in  Colorado  a  post-office  of  Bent  co. 

Fredonia,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Williamson  co, 
on  Muddy  river,  about  15  m.  N.W.  of  Marion. 
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Fredo'nia,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Crawford  co. 

Fredonia.  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Louisa  co.,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Iowa  and  Cedar  rivers. 

Fredonia,  in  Kentucky ,  a  post-village  of  Caldwell  co., 
about  12  ni.  W.  of  Princeton. 

I' rrdon i a,  in  Michigan ,  a  township  of  Calhoun  coun¬ 
ty. 

—A  post-village  of  Washtenaw  co. 

Fredonia,  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Benton  co. 

Fredonia,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Chautauqua 
co.,  4U  in.  S.W.  of  Buttalo.  Pup.  ( 1  897 )  about  3,050. 

Fredonia,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Licking  co.,  about 
10  m.  N.W.  of  Newark. 

— A  village  of  Noble  co. 

Fredoilia,  iu  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Montgomery 
co..  about  38  m.  N.W.  of  Nashville. 

Fredonia,  in  Texas,  a  village  of  Rusk  co.,  on  the  Sa¬ 
bine  River,  about  20  m.  N.  of  Henderson. 

Fredonia,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Ozaukee 
co. 

Free,  a.  [A.  S .  fri,  frio,  freo ;  Ger./m’.]  Being  at  liberty; 
not  being  under  necessity  or  restraint,  physical  or  moral ; 
not  enslaved ;  not  being  in  a  state  of  vassalage  or  de¬ 
pendence. —  Subject  only  to  fixed  laws,  made  by  con¬ 
sent;  instituted  by  a  free  people;  not  arbitrary  or  des¬ 
potic;  as,  a,  free  government.  —  Not  imprisoned,  con¬ 
fined,  or  under  arrest;  unconstrained;  unrestrained;  as, 
to  set  a  prisoner  free.  —  Permitted;  allowed. 

“  Why  sir,  I  pray,  are  not  the  streets  fret  ?"  —  Shaks. 

— Open;  not  appropriated ;  not  obstructed.  —  Licentious; 
unrestrained;  as,  free  conversation.  —  Open;  candid; 
frank;  ingenuous;  unreserved. 

“  Will  you  be  fret  and  candid  to  your  friend?  '* — Otway. 

— Liberal  in  expenses;  generous;  munificent;  bountiful. 

**  Overcharging  your  free  purses  with  large  fines."  —  Shaks. 

— Guiltless;  innocent;  clear;  exempt. 

“  My  hands  are  guilty,  but  my  heart  is  fret."  —  Dryden. 

— Not  encumbered  with;  disunited  from  anything  else; 
as,  free  carbonic  acid  gas.  —  Open  to  all ;  without  re¬ 
striction,  or  without  expense,  as  a  school  or  library. — 
Invested  with  franchises;  enjoying  certain  immunities; 
possessing  without  vassalage  or  slavish  conditions. 

“Art  thou  of  Bethlem’s  noble  college  free  t"  —  Dryden . 

(Naut.)  Fair  or  favorable ;  —  said  of  the  wind. 

Free.  v.  a.  [A.S.  freogan.]  To  set  free;  to  remove,  as 
any  incumbrance  or  obstruction  ;  to  disengage  from  ;  to 
rid;  to  strip;  to  clear;  to  liberate;  to  set  at  liberty  ;  to 
rescue  or  release- from  slavery,  captivity,  or  confinement. 

“  Our  land  is  from  the  rage  of  tigers  freed."  —  Dryden. 

— To  loose;  to  disentangle ;  to  disengage;  to  exempt;  to 
release  from  obligation  or  duty.  • 

“  For  he  that  is  dead,  is  freed  from  sin."  — -  Dom.  vi.  7. 

Free'-a'gency,  n.  The  condition  or  state  of  acting 
freely  ;  without  necessity  or  constraint  of  the  will. 

Free'-bench,  n.  {Eng.  Law.)  A  widow’s  dower  in  a 
copyhold. 

Free'booter,  n.  [Ger.  fret,  free,  and  heute,  plunder.] 
One  who  roves  lawlessly  in  quest  of  booty  or  plunder; 
a  robber ;  a  pillager ;  a  plunderer.  —  See  Buccaneer, 
Filibuster. 

Free'ltootery,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  one  who 
roves  lawlessly  in  quest  of  plunder;  also,  the  plunder 
thereby  acquired. 

Free'booting-,  n.  Robbery;  plunder;  pillage. 

— a.  Robbing;  plundering;  acting  the  freebooter. 

Free'btirn,  a.  Inheriting  liberty  ;  not  born  in  slavery. 

Free'beru.  in  Minnesota,  a  S.  co.,  bordering  on  Iowa; 
area,  about  720  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Shell  Rock  River,  and 
the  head-waters  of  the  Red  Cedar  River.  Surface,  diver¬ 
sified;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Albert  Lea.  Pop.  (1895)  21.138. 

—A  post-village  of  Freeborn  co.,  on  a  small  lake  of  the 
8a  me  name,  about  40  m.  S.S.E.  of  Mankato. 

— A  township  of  Freeborn  co. 

Free'born,  in  North  Dakota,  a  post-office  of  Eddy  co. 

Free'bridge,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Gordon  co.,  on 
the  Oostenaula  River,  about  170  m.  N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

Free'burg,  iu  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  St.  Clair  co. 

Freeburg-,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Houston  co., 
about  17  m.  S.  by  W.  of  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 

Freeblirg,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Stark  co. 

Freelnirg,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-vill.  of  Snyder  co. 

Free  Flmrcll,  n.  ( Eccl .  Hist.)  See  Presbyterianism, 
Q  Free.  Church  of  Scotland. 

Free  City.  (Hist.)  The  name  given  to  certain  Ger¬ 
man  cities  which  form  in  themselves  independent  states, 
and  were  members  of  the  Germanic  Confederation.  They 
are  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Ltibeck,  and,  formerly,  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main. 

Free  Com'panies.  (Hist.)  Bands  of  discharged  sol¬ 
diers,  who  ravaged  France  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace  of  Bretigny,  May  8,  1360.  Bertrand  du  Guesclin, 
born  in  Brittany  in  1314,  put  himself  at  their  head,  and 
led  them  against  Peter  the  Cruel,  king  of  Castile,  whom 
he  dethroned  in  1365,  placing  Henry,  count  of  Trasta- 
mara,  on  the  throne.  Edward  the  Black  Prince  recalled 
the  free  companies,  defeated  Henry  at  Najara,  April  3, 
1367,  and  restored  Peter  the  Cruel,  who  was,  however, 
defeated  March  14,  1369,  and  killed  by  Henry  of  Trasta- 
mara,  March  23. 

Freed'man,  n. ;  pi.  Freedmen.  A  man  who  has  been  a 
slave,  and  is  manumitted  or  emancipated. 

Free'dom,  n.  [A.S./reodom..]  A  state  of  exemption  from 
the  power  or  control  of  another  :  liberty;  independence; 
exemption  from  slavery,  servitude,  confinement,  control, 
or  restraint. 

“  0  freedom,  first  delight  of  human  kiod.”  —  Dryden. 

—Particular  privileges;  franchise;  immunity. 

“  Upon  your  charter  and  the  city's  freedom."— Shake. 


— Exemption  from  fate,  necessity,  or  any  other  constraint, 
in  consequence  of  predetermination,  or  otherwise. 

“  A  higher  and  perfecter  degree  of  freedom."  —  South. 

— Ease  or  facility  in  doing  anything;  as,  sketched  with 
freedom.  —  Frankness ;  as,  to  speak  with  freedom.  — 
Boldness;  license.  —  Improper  familiarity ;  violation  of 
the  rules  of  decorum. 

Free'dom,  in  Illinois,  a  flourishing  township  of  Carroll 

co. 

— A  post-township  of  La  Salle  co. 

Freedom,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Owen  co.,  on 
White  River,  abt.  65  m.  S.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Freedom,  in  Kansas,  a  post-office  of  Butler  co. 

— A  township  of  Republic  county. 

Freedom,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Barren  co. 

Freedom,  in  Maine,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Waldo  county,  about  28  m.  N.E.  of  the  city  of  Augusta. 
Pop.  (1897)  540. 

Freedom,  in  Maryland,  a  post-office  of  Carroll  co. 

Freedom,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  St.  Joseph  co.,  about 
95  m.  W.  of  Adrian. 

— A  township  of  Washteuaw  co. 

Freedom,  in  Missouri,  a  village  and  township  of  La¬ 
fayette  co. 

Freedom,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-town  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Carroll  county,  about  45  miles  N.N.E.  of  Con¬ 
cord.  Pop.  (1897)  682. 

Freedom,  in  New  York,  a.  post-town  of  Cattaraugus  co., 
Pop.  (1897)  about  1,350. 

Freedom,  in  Ohio,  a  flourishing  township  of  Henry  co. 

— A  post-township  of  Portage  co. 

— A  village  of  Stark  co.,  about  136  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

— A  township  of  Wood  co. 

Freedom,  in  Oregon,  a  village  of  Lane  co.,  about  16  in. 
N.  of  Eugene  City. 

Freedom,  iu  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Adams  co. 

— A  post-borough  of  Beaver  co.,  on  the  Ohio  river,  about 
23  m.  N.W.  of  Pittsburg.  Pop.  (1897)  about  870. 

— A  township  of  Blair  co. 

Freedom,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Outagamie  co. 

— A  township  of  Sauk  co. 

Freedom,  in  Wyoming,  a  post-office  of  Uinta  co. 

Freedom  Center,  in  Illinois,  a  former  post-office  of 
La  Salle  co. 

Freedom  Mills,  iu  Ohio,  a  village  of  Heury  co. 

Freedom  Flains,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Dutchess  co.,  aid.  80  m.  S.  of  Albany. 

Freedom  Station,  in  Ohio,  a  P.  0.  of  Portage  co. 

Free'hearted,  a.  Frank;  unreserved;  liberal;  char¬ 
itable;  generous, 

Free'hearted ly,  adv.  Generously;  liberally;  frankly. 

Free'lieartedness,  n.  Generosity;  good-nature; 
openness  of  -disposition. 

Free  hold,  //.  [A.S. ;  Lat.  liberum  tenementum,  frank 
tenement.]  (Eng.  Law.)  An  estate  in  lands  or  other  real 
property,  held  either  in  fee,  in  tail,  or  for  life,  indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  will  of  the  feudal  lord,  and  used  in  op¬ 
position  to  copyhold  lands,  held  during  the  will  of  the 
superior,  or  for  a  term  of  years. 

Freehold,  in  New  Jersey,  a  flourishing  post-village 
and  township,  cap.  of  Monmouth  co.  It  is  the  scene 
of  the  battle  of  Monmouth  Court-House,  q.  v. 

Freehold,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Greene  co., 
about  26  m.  S.S.W.  of  Albany. 

Freehold,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Warren 
co..  abt.  15  m.  N.W.  of  Warren. 

Free'holder.  n.  One  who  has  a  freehold. 

Free'laml.  in  Colorado,  a.post-office  of  Clear  creek  co. 

Freeland,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Lucas  co. 

Freeland,  in  Maryland,  a  post-office  of  Baltimore  co. 

Freeland,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Saginaw  co. 

Freeland,  in  Petmsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Luzerne 
co.  Pop.  (1897)  about  2,000. 

Free'landville,  in  Indiana,  a  P.  0.  of  Knox  co. 

Free'-liver,  n.  One  who  gives  great  license  or  indul¬ 
gence  to  his  appetites. 

Free'-living-,  n.  Unstinted  gratification  of  the  appe¬ 
tites. 

Free  ly,  adv.  [A.S.  freilice.]  Independently ;  volunta¬ 
rily;  readily;  liberally;  generously;  bountifully;  gra¬ 
tuitously;  unreservedly. 

Free  man,  n. ;  pi.  Freemen.  A  term  used  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  a  slave,  denoting  one  who  is  born  or  made 
free,  and  who  enjoys  certain  privileges  which  are  denied 
to  the  other.  —  The  title  is  also  given  to  one  admitted  to 
the  freedom  of  a  corporate  town,  or  of  any  other  corpo¬ 
rate  body. 

Free'man,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Franklin  co., 
about  45  m.  N.W.  of  Augusta. 

Freeman,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Freeborn  co. 

Freeman,  iu  Missouri,  a  post-town  of  Cass  co. 

Freeman,  iu  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Jefferson  co. 

Freeman,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Crawford  co. 

Free'inansburff.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of 
Northampton  co.,  ou  the  Lehigh  river,  about  10  m.  from 
its  mouth.  Pop.  (1897)  about  720. 

Free'inan’s  Landing;,  in  West  Virginia,  a  village 
of  Hancock  co. 

Freemans  vi  lie,  in  Georgia,  a  post-office  of  Milton  co. 

Free'inanton,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Effingham  co., 
about  5  m.  W.  of  Ewington. 

Free'-martin,  ».  A  female  twin  calf,  whose  mate  isa 
male ;  generally  an  hermaphrodite  and  therefore  barren, 
but  in  some  cases  capable  of  breeding. 

Free'mason,  n.  One  initiated  into  freemasonry. 

Freema'sonry,  n.  [Fr.  mayon,  mason,]  This  is  a 
name  which  is  applied  to  a  secret  and  wide-spread  associa¬ 
tion,  who  term  themselves  Free  and  Accepted  Masons. 
Societies  of  Freemasons  exist  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized 
world,  aud  their  members  are  of  every  religion  and  con¬ 


dition  of  life.  Every  candidate,  before  his  initiation, 
comes  under  a  solemn  engagement  never  to  divulge  the 
mysteries  of  the  order,  nor  to  communicate  to  the  un¬ 
initiated  the  secrets  with  which  he  may  be  intrusted, 
and  the  proceedings  and  plans  in  which  the  fraternity 
may  be  engaged.  After  the  candidate  has  undergone 
the  necessary  ceremonies,  and  received  the  usual  in¬ 
structions,  appropriate  words,  and  significant  signs  are 
imparted  to  him,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  distinguish 
his  brethren  of  the  order  from  the  uninitiated,  and  to 
convince  others  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  privileges  of 
a  brother,  should  he  be  visited  by  distress  or  by  want 
in  adistant  land.  After  a  due  interval  of  probation,  if 
the  newly-admitted  member  be  found  qualified  for  a 
higher  degree,  he  is  promoted,  till  he  has  received  that 
Masonic  knowledge  which  enables  him  to  hold  the  high¬ 
est  offices  of  trust  to  which  the  fraternity  can  raise  its 
members.  At  regular  and  appointed  seasons,  Convivial 
meetings  of  the  fraternity  are  held  in  lodges,  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  purpose:  and  all  distinctions  of  rank 
are  laid  aside,  all  differences  in  religious  and  political 
matters  forgotten,  and  peace  and  harmony  generally  pre¬ 
vail.  Every  one  strives  to  give  happiness  to  his  brother, 
and  men  seem  to  recollect  for  once  that  they  are  sprung 
from  one  common  origin,  and  are  possessed  of  the  same 
nature.  According  to  its  own  peculiar  language,  Ma¬ 
sonry  is  founded  on  the  practice  of  social  and  moral 
virtue.”  Its  character  is  charity  in  the  most  extended 
sense,  and  ‘‘brotherly  love,  relief,  and  truth  ”  are  incul¬ 
cated  in  it.  Like  every  other  society  of  any  duration,  it 
has  been  subject  to  the  influences  of  human  frailties; 
and  while  it  has  been  the  means  of  effecting  much  good, 
it  has  doubtless  at  times  also  been  productive  of  much 
evil.  Recently  much  has  been  written  both  for  and 
against  Freemasonry,  its  ritual,  benefits,  and  tendency; 
while  books  have  even  appeared  professing  to  reveal  all 
the  secrets  of  the  order ;  but  most  Masons  maintain 
that  the  true  secret  of  Masonry  has  never  yet  been  di¬ 
vulged,  and  there  are  even  many  Masonic  writers,  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  society,  who  yet  call  its  secret  signs  and 
rites  accidental  and  unimportant.  No  one,  we  believe, 
even  among  intelligent  Masons  themselves,  credits  the 
great  antiquity  which  some  of  their  authors  claim  for 
it.  According  to  some,  it  is  as  old  as  the  creation,  while 
others  only  carry  it  back  to  the  building  of  the  Tower 
of  Babel,  and  some  are  content  with  tracing  it  no  further 
back  than  the  building  of  Solomon’s  Temple.  It  is  as¬ 
serted  that  the  institution  has  been  continued  down,  in 
uninterrupted  succession,  from  that  very  remote  period 
to  the  present  day,  through  all  the  changes  of  govern¬ 
ments,  religion,  civilization,  and  know  ledge.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  not  improbable,  that,  after  building  rose  to  be  a 
separate  art,  and  to  demand  a  certain  amount  of  skill 
and  training,  those  who  were  members  of  the  order 
should  seek  to  impart  a  mystery  to  their  profession,  and 
adopt  "certain  initiatory  proceedings,  before  commu¬ 
nicating  their  knowledge  to  others.  The  later  Eleu- 
sinian  and  other  mysteries,  to  which  others  trace  its 
origin,  may  have  also  imparted  to  it  something  of  their 
character;  but  there  is  nothing  in  history,  or  in  the 
character  of  Masonry,  to  warrant  us  in  giving  it  so  high 
an  origin.  Without,  therefore,  attempting  to  unravel 
its  early  history,  we  may  state,  generally,  that  the  de¬ 
sire  for  magnificent  churches  and  monasteries  by  the 
Homan  Catholic  priests  led  to  great  encouragement 
being  given  to  the  artificers  of  such  works.  The  pontiffs 
of  Rome,  and  the  other  potentates  of  Europe,  conferred 
op  the  fraternity  of  masons  the  most  important  privi¬ 
leges,  and  allowed  them  to  be  governed  by  laws,  cus¬ 
toms,  and  ceremonies  peculiar  to  themselves.  Such  en¬ 
couragement  must  have  been  productive  of  the  most 
beneficial  results  to  the  fraternity.  The  association  was 
composed  of  men  of  all  nations,  —  of  Italian.  Greek, 
French,  German,  English,  and  Flemish  artists,  who  were 
denominated  Free  Masons ,  and  who,  ranging  from  one 
country  to  another,  erected  those  elegant  churches  and 
cathedrals  which  still  excite  admiration.  Their  govern¬ 
ment  was  remarkably  regular,  and  the  members  lived  in 
a  camp  of  huts  reared  beside  the  building  which  they  were 
employed  in  erecting.  A  surveyor,  or  master,  presided 
over  and  directed  the  whole,  and  every  tenth  man  was 
called  a  warden,  and  had  the  oversight  of  the  other  nine. 
The  most  ancient  lodge  of  Freemasons  in  England  ia 
that  of  \  ork,  founded  in  926,  under  the  patronage  of 
Edwin,  brother  of  King  Athelstan,  who  obtained  for  it 
a  charter  from  the  king,  and  became  himself  grand¬ 
master.  The  constitution  of  this  lodge,  which  is  still 
preserved  at  York,  gives  a  history  of  Masonry  from 
the  earliest  times,  beginning  with  Adam,  and  compris¬ 
ing  quotations  from  some  rabbinical  tales,  respecting 
the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  and  the  Temple  of 
Solomon,  limited,  however,  to  the  information  contained 
in  the  Bible.  It  then  passes  over  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  mentioning  particularly  Pvthagoras,  Euclid, 
and  Vitruvius.  Then  we  are  told  that  St.  Albanus,  an 
honorable  Roman  knight,  patronized  the  art  about  a.  d. 
300,  settled  the  fundamental  institutions  ol  the  Masons, 
procured  them  employment,  wages,  and  a  charter  from 
the  emperor  Carausius,  according  to  which  they  might 
form  a  society  in  Britain  under  the  government  of  archi¬ 
tects.  1  he  devastation  ot  the  country,  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  edifices  by  the  northern  tribes,  and  the  An¬ 
gles  and  Saxons,  is  related;  aud  how  the  pious  Athel- 
stan  had  resolved  to  restore  the  ancient  and  venerable 
society.  By  virtue  of  this  charter,  all  the  Masons  iu  the 
kingdom  were  assembled,  and  they  established  a  general, 
or  grand  lodge,  for  their  future  government.  Under  the 
patronage  and  jurisdiction  of  this  lodge,  the  fraternity 
very  considerably  increased.  The  principles  of  F.  be 
came  gradually  diffused  throughout  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,  and  continued  to  flourish  throughout  those  king- 
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doms  for  several  centuries  after  the  institution  had 
ceased  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  the  jealousy 
entertained  by  the  Church  of  its  principles  had  brought 
about  its  gradual  suppression.  Among  those  who  held 
the  office  of  Grand  Master  in  England  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  Henry  VII.,  Cardinal  YVolsey,  Inigo  Jones  (the 
celebrated  architect),  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  In 
1717  the  society  ceased  all  connection  with  building, 
and  became,  purely,  a  brotherhood  united  for  purposes 
of  mutual  aid  and  benevolence.  At  the  present  time 
the  order  in  Great  Britain  consists  of  about  1,000  lodges, 
possessed  of  great  wealth,  with  numerous  schools  and 
charitable  funds,  and  numbering  among  its  members 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  in  the  kingdom. 
The  first  lodge  in  France  instituted  after  the  English 
system,  was  established  in  1725;  and  the  first  in  Ger¬ 
many  was  founded  at  Hamburg  in  1730.  The  first  lodge 
of  Masons  in  the  U.  States  was  established  at  Boston  in 
1733;  an  example  followed  the  year  afterward  by  Phila¬ 
delphia,  whose  lodge  elected  Benj.  Franklin  their  Wor¬ 
shipful  Master.  The  other  colonies  speedily  initiated 
themselves  into  the  order,  and  in  1752  Gen.  Washington 
became  a  member  of  the  new  lodge  inaugurated  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  After  the  establishment  of  this  country’s  inde¬ 
pendence,  grand  lodges  came  to  be  instituted  on  the 
same  national  basis  as  possessed  by  those  of  the  Old 
World,  and  the  order  developed  itself  into  a  vigorous 
and  mature  growth.  At  the  present  day.  Masonry — de¬ 
spite  a  futile  attempt  made  in  1829  for  its  extinction  — 
presents  a  greater  numerical  strength  in  the  U.  States 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  In  1882,  not 
fewer  than  50  grand  lodges  and  5,000  subordinate  lodges 
were  in  flourishing  existence  throughout  the  Union, 
forming  an  aggregate  of  about  400,000  members.  —  The 
officers  of  a  lodge  in  the  U.  States  are  9  in  number ;  viz., 
worshipful  muster,  senior  warden,  junior  warden,  treas¬ 
urer,  secretary,  senior  deacon,  junior  deacon,  tiler,  and 
chaplain,  besides  two  stewards.  Of  the  officers,  the 
master,  the  wardens,  aud  the  tiler  are  essential  to  every 
lodge.  The  tiler  acts  as  janitor  and  keeps  the  door 
against  intruders.  The  officers  are  elected  annually  by 
ballot.  Each  State  of  the  Union  possesses  a  grand 
lodge  consisting  of  representatives  elected  to  it  by  the 
subordinate  lodges,  over  which  it  exercises  a  certain 
jurisdiction.  The  officers  of  each  grand  lodge  bear  the 
respective  designations  of  grand  and  deputy  grand  mas¬ 
ters,  grand  wardens,  grand  treasurer,  grand  secretary, 
grand  chaplain ,  grand  deacons,  grand  marshal,  grand 
pursuivant,  grand  sword-bearer,  grand  stewards,  and 
grand  tiler.  A  still  higher  degree  of  the  order,  entitled 
royal  arch  chapters,  confers  upon  the  members  thereof 
the  distinctive  appellation  of  royal  arch  masons. 

Free'min«le<I,  a.  Not  perplexed  in  mind. 

Frceness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  unconstrained, 
unconfined,  unincumbered,  or  unobstructed;  openness; 
unreservedness;  frankness;  ingenuousness;  candor; 
liberality;  generosity. 

Free  Fort,  n.  (Com.)  A  port  or  harbor  free  to  ships 
of  all  nations  to  enter  and  load  or  unload,  on  payment 
of  moderate  duties.  They  also  form  depots  where  goods 
may  be  deposited  w'ithout  payment  of  any  duty,  aud 
afterwards  either  re-exported  on  payment  of  mere  nom¬ 
inal  duty,  or  admitted  for  consumption  on  paying  the 
usual  customs-dues. 

Fret"' port,  in  <  ’alifomia,  a  post-office  of  Sacramento  co. 

Freo'port,  in  Illinois,  a  city,  cap.  of  Stephenson  co.; 
on  the  Pekatonica  river,  about  120  m.  W.  N.  W.  of 
Chicago.  Pop.  (1897)  about  15,000. 

Free'port.  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Jackson  co.,  about 
22  miles  S.W.  of  Columbus. — A  village  of  Shelby  co.,on 
Blue  river,  about  9  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Shelbyville. 

Free'port,  in  Iown,  a  post-village  of  Winneshiek  co., 
on  the  Upper  Ohio  river,  about  3  miles  E.  of  Decorah. 

Free'port,  in  Maine,  a  post-town  of  Cumberland  co., 
on  Casco  Bay  about  17  miles  N.E.  of  Portland.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  2,600. 

Free'port,  in  Minnnesota,  a  post-office  of  Stearns  co. 

Free'port,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Queens  co. 

Free'port,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Harrison  co.,  about  100  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Columbus. 

—A  village  of  Wood  co.,  about  27  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Toledo, 
Its  P.  0.  name  is  Prairie  Depot. 

Free'port,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Arm¬ 
strong  co,  about  30  m.  N.E.  of  Pittsburg.  Pop.  1,720. 

— A  village  of  Blair  co. 

Free'port,  in  Washington,  a  village,  formerly  the  cap. 
of  Cowlitz  co. 

Free'port,  in  UVst  Virginia, a  post-office  of  Wirt  co. 

Free'slitule.  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Middlesex  co. 

Free'-scliool,  n.  A  school  in  which  the  pupils  are 
free  from  the  payment  of  fees;  a  school  open  to  admit 
pupils  without  restriction. 

Free'woil.  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Mason  co. 

Free'soiler,  ».  (Amer.  Hist.)  An  adherent  of  a  former 
political  faction  in  the  United  States,  opposed  to  the 
extension  of  slavery.  See  Frf,e-soil  Party. 

Free'-spoken,  «.  Accustomed  to  speak  without  re¬ 
serve  or  restraint. 

Free  state,  ill  South  Carolina,  a  P.  0.  of  Marion  co. 

Free  States,  »i.  pi.  The  name  formerly  applied  to 
the  States  of  the  American  Union  in  which  slavery  did 
not  exist.  The  term  is  now  obsolete. 

Free'stone,  n.  [A.  S.  stun,  stone.]  (Build.)  The  name 
generally  given  to  any  soft  stone  that  can  be  readily 
sawn  and  worked  with  a  mallet  and  chisel. 

Free'stoue,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Scioto  co. 

Free'stOllO,  in  Texas,  a  N.E.  central  co.;  urea,  about 
870  sq.  miles.  Hirers.  Trinity  liver,  and  Pecan  creek. 
Surface,  uneven  ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Fairfield.  Pop.  (1890) 
15,987. 

Free  -stuff,  n.  Timber  without  knots. 


Free'thi nUer,  n.  One  who  indulges  thoughts  or 
opinions  without  control;  a  deist;  an  unbeliever;  one 
who  discards  revelation. 

Free'thi  liking,  n.  Scepticism  in  matters  of  reli¬ 
gion  ;  deism. 

— a.  Deistical. 

Free'-tongned,  a.  Having  license  of  speech;  free- 
spoken. 

Freetown,  or  St.  George,  the  capital  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  settlement  of  Sierra  Leone,  in  Upper  Guiuea,  W. 
Africa,  Lat.  8°  28'  N,  Lon.  13°  14'  W.  Pop.  ( 1895 )  3,140. 
which,  exclusive  of  the  authorities  aud  garrison,  consists 
almost  entirely  of  liberated  negroes. 

Free  town,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Jackson  co., 
abt.  65  m.  S.  of  Indianapolis. 

Free'twwn,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-townstiip  of  Bris¬ 
tol  co,  abt.  40  m.  S.  of  Boston, 

Free'town,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Cortland  co, 
abt.  11  m.  S.E.  of  Cortlandville. 

Free'town  Corners,  in  New  York,  a  post-village 
of  Cortland  co,  abt.  135  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Albany. 

Free'-trade,  n.  Trade  or  commerce  free  from  restric¬ 
tions  ;  a  free  interchange  of  commodities. 

Free  1  11  ion,  in  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Albemarle  co. 

Free'vifle,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Tompkins  co. 

Free'- will,  n.  (Ethics.)  Free  will,  freedom  and  necessity, 
liberty  and  necessity,  are  terms  employed  to  denote 
one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  in  the  whole 
field  of  the  mental  sciences ;  —  the  power  of  a  man 
over  tlie  determination  of  his  own  will.  “  If,”  says 
Reid,  “in  any  action  he  had  power  to  will  what  he  did, 
or  not  to  will  it,  in  that  action  he  is  free.  But  if  in 
every  voluntary  action  the  determination  of  his  will  be 
the  necessary  consequence  of  something  involuntary  in 
the  state  of  his  mind,  or  of  something  in  his  external 
circumstances,  he  is  not  free ;  he  has  not  what  I  call 
the  liberty  of  a  moral  agent,  but  is  subject  to  necessity.” 
Freedom  lias  commonly  been  distinguished  into  free¬ 
dom  from  coercion,  and  freedom  from  necessity.  Free¬ 
dom  from  coercion  implies  on  the  one  hand,  the  absence 
of  all  impediment  or  restraint,  and  on  the  other,  the 
absence  of  all  compulsion  or  violence.  Thus,  if  we 
are  prevented  from  doing  what  is  in  our  power  when 
we  desire  or  will  to  do  it,  as  if  we  were  compelled  to  do 
it  when  we  desire  and  will  not  to  do  it,  we  are  not  free 
from  coercion.  Freedom  from  necessity,  called  also 
liberty  of  election,  implies  freedom  from  anything 
invincibly  determining  a  moral  agent.  This  freedom 
from  necessity,  however,  does  not  mean  that  the  agent 
has  no  motive  or  no  more  inclination  towards  one  course 
of  action  than  another ;  for  he  may  have  motives 
prompting  him  more  urgently  to  act  in  one  direction 
rather  than  in  another,  and  still  have  liberty  of  elec¬ 
tion,  if  he  has  the  power  of  determining  in  favor  of 
another  course  of  action.  The  universal  language  and 
practice  of  mankind  is  founded  upon  a  belief  in  a  kind 
of  free-will.  To  choose,  to  deliberate,  to  determine, 
are  expressions  in  every  man’s  mouth;  and  the  whole 
of  our  penal  code  is  founded  upon  the  conviction  that 
men  have  the  power  of  doing  or  abstaining  from  cer¬ 
tain  acts.  But  if  we  examine  the  matter  more  closely, 
and  look  at  the  particular  acts  of  one’s  life,  we  shall 
find  that  this  freedom  of  choice  does  not  actually  exist 
to  the  extent  that  we  might  at  first  sight  be  inclined  to 
suppose.  We  find  that  if  we  know  the  circumstances 
and  character  of  an  individual,  we  can  calculate  pretty 
correctly  how  he  will  act  in  a  given  case.  A  man’s 
habits,  his  education,  his  character,  all  go  in  some 
measure  to  determine  his  acting  in  a  given  case  in  a 
particular  way.  Hence,  therefore,  every  act  of  the  will, 
in  some  degree  at  least,  depends  upon  something  going 
before,  or  in  the  circumstances  of  the  individual :  and 
in  so  far  it  is  not  absolutely  free.  “  What,”  says  Cole¬ 
ridge,  “determines  the  man  to  a  good  and  worthy  act, 
we  will  say,  or  a  virtuous  course  of  conduct?  The  in¬ 
telligent  will  or  the  self-determining  power?  True,  in 
part,  it  is;  and  the  will  is  pre-eminently  the  spiritual 
constituent  in  our  being.  But  will  any  man  admit  that 
his  own  will  is  the  only  and  sufficient  determinant  of 
all  he  is  and  of  all  he  does?  Is  nothing  to  be  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  harmony  of  t lie  system  to  which  it  belongs, 
and  to  the  pre-established  fitness  of  the  objects  and 
agents,  known  and  unknown,  that  surround  him,  as 
acting  on  the  will,  though  doubtless  with  it  likewise?” 
The  whole  question,  however,  is  involved  in  difficulties 
which  defy  our  limited  faculties  to  solve.  “  How  the 
will  can  possibly  be  free,”  says  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  “  must 
remain  to  us,  under  the  present  limitation  of  our  facul¬ 
ties,  w'holly  incomprehensible.”  “  The  assertion  ot 
absolute  necessity  is  virtually  the  negation  of  a  moral 
universe,  consequently,  of  the  Moral  Governor  ot  a 
moral  universe.  —  in  a  word,  atheism.”  “It  would 
have  been  better,”  lie  said,  in  speaking  of  the  view  ot- 
the  question  as  taken  by  t lie  Scottish  school  ot  philoso¬ 
phers,  “  to  show  articulately  that  liberty  and  necessity 
are  both  incomprehensible, and  both  beyond  the  limitsof 
legitimate  thought;  but  that,  though  the  free  agency 
of  man  cannot  lie  speculatively  proved,  so  neither  can 
it  be  speculatively  disproved,  while  we  may  claim  for  it, 
as  a  fact  of  real  actuality,  though  of  inconceivable 
possibility,  the  testimony  of  consciousness,  —  that  we 
are  morally  free,  as  we  are  morally  accountable  for  our 
actions.” 

Free'- woman, n.  A  woman  not  enslaved. — 1  Mac.  ii.  11. 

Freez'alile,  a.  That  may  be  frozen. 

Freeze,  v.  n.  [A.S  fry  sun;  Du.  vrie.zen;  Lat .  frigesco, 
to  grow  cold,  from  frigeo,  to  be  stiff  with  cold;  Or. 
rhigeb,  to  shudder  with  cold,  from  rhigos,  frost,  cold.] 
To  lie  congealed  by  cold ;  to  be  changed  from  a  liquid  to 
a  solid  state,  by  the  abstraction  of  heat ;  to  be  hardened 
into  ice,  or  a  like  solid  body;  to  be  of  that  degree  of 


cold  at  which  water  congeals  ;  to  chill:  to  stagnate,  as 
the  blood  ;  to  be  chilled;  to  shiver  or  stiffen  with  cold. 

— v.  a.  To  congeal;  to  harden  into  ice;  to  change  from  a 
fluid  to  a  solid  form  by  cold  or  abstraction  of  heat ;  to 
kill  by  cold;  to  chill ;  to  give  the  sensation  of  cold  and 
shivering  to. —  To  become  cold  and  constrained  in  man¬ 
ner  ;  as,  a. freezing  look. 

Freez'iiifj,  n.  (C/irm.)  The  solidification  or  congelation 
ot  water  or  atmospheric  vapor  by  cold.  Water  begins 
to  Ireeze  when  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is 
32°  Faiir.,  at  which  point  ice  begins  to  appear,  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  formed,  unless  some  circumstance,  such  as 
tlie  disturbance  of  the  water,  interferes.  As  the  cold 
increases,  other  liquids,  which  are  able  to  resist  tlie  tem¬ 
perature  at  which  water  congeals,  begin  to  freeze,  and 
pass  into  the  solid  form.  During  spring  and  tlie  early 
months  of  summer,  much  harm  is  done  to  vegetation  by 
frost;  and  during  severe  frosts  almost  all  vegetables  fall 
into  a  state  of  decay,  and  even  a  moderate  frost  is  able 
to  destroy  tender  plants.  When  there  hits  been  much 
rain,  and  when  tlie  plants  are  saturated  with  moisture, 
the  occurrence  of  a  frost  is  very  disastrous;  for  as  the 
water  contained  in  the  leaves  begins  to  freeze,  it  ex¬ 
pands,  rupturing  the  vegetable  fibres  and  destroying 
the  plant.  Fruits  are  destroyed  by  frost  in  a  similar 
manner.  When  tlie  morning  dew  freezes,  it  is  called 
hoar-frost,  or  white-frost,  and  appears  generally  in  spring 
and  autumn.  As  the  air  begins  to  be  warmed  by  the 
rising  sun,  the  evaporation  from  tlie  leaves  of  grass, 
plants,  and  shrubs,  is  accelerated,  and  the  cold  in¬ 
creased;  hence  the  moisture  which  was  only  dew  before 
the  dawn,  is  often  converted  into  hoar-frost  shortly  after 
sunrise.  The  disastrous  effects  of  frost  upon  vegetation 
can  only  be  averted  in  a  very  limited  manner.  That 
which  will  protect  a  plant  from  dew  will  protect  it  from 
frost;  lienee  a  covering  of  network  or  thin  gauze  will 
protect  tender  plants  or  the  blossoms  of  wall-fruit.  The 
most  efficient  mode,  however,  is  to  shield  the  plant  from 
the  clear  sky,  and  thus  prevent  the  radiation  which  must 
otherwise  take  place. 

Freez'ing;, p.a.  Congealing  with  cold. — Chilling;  cold. 

Freezing’  Machines,  n.  pi.  Apparatus  for  the  arti¬ 
ficial  freezing  of  liquids.  Sir  John  Leslie  first  made  an 
apparatus  of  this  kind,  by  introducing  into  the  receiver 
of  an  air  pump  a  shallow  vessel  containing  highly  con 
centrated  sulphuric  acid,  above  which  he  placed  another 
vessel  containing  water.  On  tlie  abstraction  of  tlie  air 
the  water  evaporated  rapidly,  its  vapor  being  immedi¬ 
ately  absorbed  by  the  sulphuric  acid.  The  abstraction 
of  tieat  from  the  water  by  tlie  vapor  caused  a  rapid 
congelation.  The  same  effect  can  be  produced  by  tlie 
evaporation  of  sulphuric  ether  in  a  receiver  containing 
water,  tlie  ether  abstracting  heat  front  tlie  water  and 
causing  it  to  freeze.  In  the  ice-making  machines  now 
employed,  tlie  refrigerating  effect  is  produced  by  the 
employment  of  some  volatile  liquid  such  as  ether,  am¬ 
monia,  or  sulphur  dioxide,  whose  evaporation  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  withdrawal  of  heat  from  surrounding 
substances.  Anhydrous  ammonia,  a  liquid  which  at 
ordinary  pressure  boils  at  — 27°  F.,  is  usually  employed. 
In  usual  practice,  tlie  ammonia  is  placed  in  a  coil 
surrounding  a  tank  containing  brine,  from  which  it 
extracts  heat  by  its  evaporation,  wtiile  the  chilled  brine, 
circulating  around  tlie  vessels  containing  the  water  to  be 
frozen,  robs  this  water  of  its  heat  and  converts  it  to  ice. 
In  other  cases  tlie  intermediate  use  of  brine  is  not 
adopted,  the  ammonia  abstracting  heat  directly  from 
the  fresh  water.  The  ammonia  is  kept  in  an  enclosed 
coil  or  chamber,  so  that  the  same  material  may  be  re¬ 
employed,  by  being  again  liquefied.  The  ammonia 
vapor  is  at  low  pressure ;  to  liquefy  it,  it  must  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  high  pressure.  This  pressure  is  produced  by 
engine  pow’er,  or  the  vapor  is  absorbed  by  cold  water, 
and  the  aqueous  ammonia  introduced  into  a  still,  where 
it  is  heated  aud  the  gas  driven  off  at  the  necessary 
pressure.  The  compressed  vapor  is  now  passed  into  a 
condeuser,  where  it  is  reduced  by  cooling  to  the  liquid 
Btate.  It  is  then  passed  again  into  tlie  coils,  and  the 
same  process  repeated,  tlie  same  ammonia  being  used 
again  and  again  with  little  hiss.  Artificial  Ice. — Tlie 
artificial  ice  of  commerce  is  produced  in  two  methods, 
known  as  tlie  can  and  tlie  plate.  In  tlie  first-named 
method  tlie  water  to  be  frozen  is  placed  in  cans,  which 
are  introduced  into  a  tank  of  brine,  chilled  by  ammonia 
vapor,  tlie  result  being  cakes  of  ice  of  300  lbs.  or  less  iu 
weight.  In  brine  of  16°  to  18°  temperature  it  requires 
about  60  hours  to  freeze  a  cake  of  ice.  Iu  tlie  plate 
method,  hollow  plates  of  10  by  14  feet  iu  dimensions  are 
employed,  the  cooling  fluid  circulating  in  the  hollow 
interior  of  the  plates,  the  water  bathing  their  exterior. 
The  ice  gradually  forms  on  the  surfaces  of  the  plates, 
from  9  to  14  days  being  required  to  produce  ice  of  a 
thickness  of  about  14  incites.  In  the  latter  system  ordi¬ 
nary  water  is  employed,  the  ice  being  clear.  In  the  can 
system,  on  the  contrary,  ordinary  water  yields  ice  of 
opaque  appearance,  and  usually  of  brownish  color,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  distil  tlie  water  to  obtain  transparent 
ice.  This  necessity  lias  its  advantage  to  consumers,  in 
giving  them  assurance  of  ice  of  perfect  purity.  The 
distilled  water  is  made  by  condensing  the  exhaust  steam 
from  the  operating  engines  and  ive  steam  from  the 
boilers.  Tlie  exhaust  steam  is  apt  to  contain  oil,  to  get 
rid  of  which  tlie  condensed  water  is  violently  reboiled 
by  means  of  live  steam  in  an  open  tank,  then  cooled  and 
run  into  an  oil  separator.  It  is  then  ordinarily  filtered 
through  charcoal.  In  cakes  of  ice  a  thin  layer  of  air 
bubbles  usually  gathers  near  the  center,  producing 
opaqueness  at  that  point,  but  the  cake  is  otherwise 
transparent  except  a  white  area  at  the  top  where  the 
water  expands  over  the  ice  first  formed.  If  all  the  oil 
has  not  been  removed,  its  presence  will  be  indicated  by 
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a  slight  tar-like  odor  from  the  center  of  the  cake  when  I 
freshly  broken  open,  this  odor  being  a  sure  test  of  its! 
presence  even  when  it  cannot  be  detected  by  the  taste. 
In  a  more  receut  form  of  ice  machine  the  water  is  | 
frozen  by  its  own  evaporation.  Water  is  injected  into 
a  chamber  in  which  a  high  vacuum  is  maintained,  a 
portion  of  it  evaporating  and  the  remainder  freezing. 
The  vacuum  is  maintained  by  engine  power,  or  by  the 
use  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  which  absorbs  the  vapor  as 
it  rises.  The  acid  can  be  repeatedly  used,  the  absorbed 
water  being  driven  off  by  heat.  The  ice  produced  in 
this  manner  is  white  and  hard.  For  the  production  of 
chilled  air  for  cold  storage  and  other  purposes,  see 
Refrigerating  Machines.  Condensation  of  Gases—  On 
the  principle  above  stated,  of  chilling  by  evaporation 
combined  with  high  atmospheric  pressures,  remarkable 
effects  have  been  produced  of  late  years,  in  the  liquefac¬ 
tion  and  in  some  cases  the  freezing  of  air,  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  &c. ;  while  by  continued  evaporations  under 
pressure,  exceedingly  low  temperatures  have  been  pro¬ 
duced,  the  greatest  reported  being  — 210°  C.  or  — 110°  F. 

Freeteina'  Mixtures,  n.  pi.  Mauy  salts,  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  solution,  exercise  a  refrigerating  effect,  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  very  considerable  reduction  of  temperature.  The 
disappearing  heat  enters  into  what  is  known  as  the  latent 
state,  a  condition  in  which,  while  it  exists  in  the  atoms 
or  molecules  of  the  substance,  it  produces  no  effect  on  the 
thermometer,  it  being  in  some  way  employed  internally. 
If  water  at  79°  C.  be  mixed  with  snow  or  pounded  ice  at 
0°  C.  the  ice  will  be  converted  into  water,  but  the  tem¬ 
perature  will  remain  at  0°,  the  79°  heat  of  the  water 
being  rendered  latent  during  the  melting.  If  4  oz.  of 
nitre  and  4  oz.  of  sal-ammoniac  be  mixed  and  thrown 
into  water  at  60°  F.,  the  temperature  of  the  water  will 
fall  to  10°;  and  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  water,  and 
crystallized  nitrate  of  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  soda 
will  manifest  a  reduction  of  temperature  from  50°  to  -7°. 
The  most  effective  salt  in  producing  this  effect  is  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  ammonium,  which,  when  dissolved  in  equal 
weight  of  hot  water  at  204.8°  F.  (90°  C)  covered  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  vessel  immediately  with  hoar-frost,  and  the 
temperature  was  found  to  be  ‘28°  F.,  about  170°  of  heat 
having  vanished.  Still  greater  effects  are  produced  if 
acids  be  used  instead  of  water.  A  mixture  of  sulphate 
of  soda  with  dilute  nitric  acid  will  cause  a  reduction  from 
50°  F.  to  -3°  F.,  of  phosphate  of  soda  with  the  same  acid 
from  50°  F.  to  -12°,  and  of  sulphate  of  smla  and  nitrate 
of  ammouia  with  the  same,  from  50°  to  -14°.  A  mixture 
of  6  parts  sulphate  of  soda  with  5  parts  hydrochloric  acid 
is  capable  of  freezing  5  parts  of  water;  and  if  pounded 
ice  be  mixed  with  the  salt  still  greater  effects  are  pro¬ 
duced.  A  mixture  of  pounded  ice  and  common  salt  are 
employed  in  the  freezing  of  ice-cream. 

I’rieberg  ( fri'bairg ),  a  mining-town  of  Saxony,  19 
miles  from  Dresden.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  mining 
district  of  Saxony,  and  contains  a  mining  academy 
founded  in  1765,  with  13  professors,  fine  scientific  collec¬ 
tions,  among  which  is  the  celebrated  collection  of  prec¬ 
ious  stones  amassed  by  Werner,  and  a  large  library.  It 
is  an  ancient  imperial  city,  and  is  still  surrounded  by 
the  old  walls  and  ditch.  The  town  owes  its  origin  to 
the  discovery  of  silver  mines  in  the  12th  century.  In 
the  17th  century  it  had  great  wealth  and  a  pop.  of  40,000. 
It  is  said  to  have  about  150  mines  of  silver,  copper,  lead, 
and  cobalt  in  its  vicinity  ;  but  their  product  has  fallen  off. 
Here  (Oct.  29,  1762),  Prince  Henry,  of  Prussia  defeated 
the  Austrian  and  Saxon  armies.  Pop.  (1895  )  27,565. 

Frei'liur;?,  or  Fribourg,  a  canton  of  Switzerland, 
between  the  canton  of  Berne  and  the  Pays  de  Valid. 
Area,  564  sq.  miles.  Itiuers.  The  Broie  and  the  Sarine. 
The  principal  lake  is  Morat.  F.  is  finely  diversified 
with  every  kind  of  scenery,  comprising  wooded  or 
grassy  hills,  Alpine  mountains,  and  long  and  beautiful 
verdant  valleys.  It  lies  principally  in  the  basin  of  the 
Aar,  and  in  the  S.  and  E.  is  traversed  by  branches  of  the 
Bernese  Alps,  in  which  are  Ml.  Moleson,  Dent  de  Folli- 
grau,  and  Dent  de  Breulaire,  respectively  6,580,  7,710, 
and  7,720  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Cattle-rearing 
and  dairy-husbandry  are  extensively  followed.  The 
annual  product  of  cheese  is  about  40,000  cwt.,  including 
about  25,000  cwt.  of  the  famous  Gruyere  cheese.  Peat 
and  timber  are  important  products.  Of  the  population, 
seven-eights  are  Roman  Catholics :  the  Protestants, 
about  8,4( Ml,  reside  principally  in  the  district  of  Morat. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  112,500. — Its  cap.,  of  the  same  name, 
occupies  a  singularly  wild  and  romantic  situation  on 
the  Sarine,  16  miles  from  Berne.  The  best  buildings 
are  the  Jesuits’  church  and  the  cathedral  of  St.  Nich¬ 
olas;  the  latter  has  a  spire  376  feet  in  height,  and  an 
organ  of  7,800  pipes,  one  of  the  finest  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  There  are  four  bridges  across  the  Sarine, 
one  of  which  is  a  suspension  bridge,  905  feet  in  length, 
one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  Manuf.  Straw  hats,  earth¬ 
enware,  tobacco;  tanning  and  dyeing.  Pop.  11,107. 

Freight  ( frdt )  n.  [Du.  vragt;  Ger.  fracht,  probably 
from  fahren,  to  convey  or  transport ;  perhaps  allied  to 
bring,  brought.]  (Cain.)  Originally,  the  money  paid  for 
the  carriage  ol  goods  by  sea,  or  the  price  paid  by  a  mer¬ 
chant  for  the  use  of  a  ship  to  transport  goods;  now  applied 
to  goods  transported  by  railroad  or  otherwise. — The 
word  freight  is  also  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with 
cargo.  When  the  entire  vessel’is  engaged  for  the  trans¬ 
port  of  goods  there  is  usually  an  instrument  executed 
known  as  a  charter-party,  in  which  the  terms  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  and  amount  of  freight  are  set  forth.  If,  however, 
merely  a  part  of  the  ship  is  engaged,  or  a  certain  amount 
of  goods  to  be  conveyed,  there  is  usually  a  bill  of  lading 
made  out  where  no  formal  agreement  is  entered  into,  the 
amount  of  freight  is  regulated  by  the  custom  or  usage 
of  trade.  The  freight  is  most  commonly  determined  for 
the  whole  voyage  without  respect  to  time;  but  some¬ 


times  it  is  made  to  depend  upon  time.  In  the  former 
case  it  is  either  fixed  at  a  certain  sum  for  the  whole 
cargo,  or  at  so  much  per  ton,  barrel,  bulk,  or  other 
weight  or  measure,  or  so  much  percent,  on  the  value  of 
the  cargo.  The  time  and  manner  of  paying  the  freight 
are  frequently  regulated  by  express  stipulations  in  the 
charter-party  or  other  written  contract.  The  master  is 
entitled  to  detain  the  goods  until  the  freight  has  been 
paid;  but  the  master  cannot  retain  the  cargo  on  board 
till  such  payment,  as  the  merchant  would  in  that  case 
have  no  opportunity  of  examining  the  condition  of  the 
goods.  No  right  of  lien  for  freight  exists  unless  the 
freight  be  earned;  but  if  a  freighter  or  a  stranger  pre¬ 
vent  the  freight  from  becoming  due,  the  owner  or  master 
has  a  remedy  by  action  of  damages.  When  goods  are 
deteriorated  during  a  voyage  by  fault  of  the  master  or 
mariners,  the  owner  is  entitled  to  compensation ;  but 
if  from  natural  causes  or  perils  of  the  sea,  the  owner 
must  bear  the  loss  and  pay  the  freight.  The  merchant, 
however,  cannot  set  off  his  claim  for  damage  against 
the  amount  of  the  freight,  which  must  first  be  paid; 
and  the  merchant  may  then  substantiate  his  claim  to 
compensation  for  the  damage.  If  a  portion  of  the  cargo 
be  thrown  overboard  for  the  necessary  preservation  of 
the  ship,  and  the  rest  reach  its  destination,  the  owner 
is  bound  to  answer  to  the  merchant,  byr  way  of  general 
average,  for  the  value  of  that  which  was  lost,  as  the 
freight  is  to  be  paid  to  the  owner.  Legally,  no  freight 
is  due  until  the  voyage  is  completed,  which,  however, 
may  be  overruled  by  express  stipulation.  If  a  merchant 
covenant  to  freight  a  whole  or  a  certain  portion  of  a 
ship,  he  is  bound  to  pay  the  sum  stipulated  for,  though 
his  goods  do  not  occupy  the  entire  space.  Where  the 
freight  is  to  be  paid  for  the  voyage,  the  owner  takes 
upon  himself  the  risk  of  its  being  long  or  short;  whereby 
the  risk  as  to  time  falls  upon  the  merchant.  As  regards 
living  animals,  if  the  ship  be  freighted  for  transporting 
them  at  so  much  a  head,  freight  is  only  due  for  such  as 
are  delivered  alive;  but  if  for  lading  them,  it  is  due  for  all 
that  were  put  on  board.  Where  there  is  no  express  agree¬ 
ment,  the  law  holds  that  freight  is  due  for  the  dead  as 
well  as  the  living.  —  See  Average;  Jettison,  &c. 

Freight,  v.  a.  To  load  with  goods,  as  a  ship  or  vessel 
of  any  kind,  for  transporting  them  from  one  place  to 
another. 

Freigllt'ag'e,  n.  Money  paid  for  freight. 

Freiglit'er,  n.  One  who  loads  a  ship,  or  one  who 
charters  and  loads  a  ship. 

Freight'ing’,  p.  a.  Loading  or  carrying,  as  a  ship  or 
vessel.  l 

Freig'lit'less,  a.  Without  freight. 

FreiTigrath.  Ferdinand,  a  German  poet,  b.  at  Det- 
mold,  1810.  His  earlier  years  of  manhood  were  passed 
in  mercantile  pursuits,  until,  in  1838,  a  volume  of  Poems 
from  his  pen  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  the  poets 
of  the  “  Fatherland.”  In  1842  the  king  of  Prussia  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  a  pension,  which,  two  years  afterwards, 
his  democratic  opinions  impelled  him  to  resign,  publish¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  a  volume  of  political  poems  which 
brought  upon  him  a  government  prosecution,  and  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  flee  the  country.  In  1846,  F.  was  engaged 
in  the  capacity  of  a  merchant’s  clerk  in  London,  which 
position  he  quitted  in  1848  to  take  part  in  the  revolution 
then  going  on  in  Germany,  and  in  the  same  year  suffered 
imprisonment  for  publishing  a  poem  entitled  Die  Todten 
an  die,  Lebenden  (“  The  Dead  to  the  Living  ”).  After  two 
months’  confinement,  he  was  tried  before  a  jury  and 
acquitted,  —  this  being  the  first  instance  in  Prussia  of  i/ 
political  ‘‘crime”  being  tried  by  jury.  After  undergoing 
still  further  persecution,  he  again  retired  to  England 
and  obtained  mercantile  employment.  Besides  the  works 
above  noted,  Freiligrath  is  the  author  of  a  collection 
of  English  poems  under  the  title  of  The  Rose,  Thistle, 
and  Shamrock  (1852),  and  of  Poesy  and  Poets,  an  Anthol¬ 
ogy  (1854);  besides  being  a  translator  of  Victor  Hugo, 
and  many  of  the  more  recent  English  and  American 
poets.  Several  of  F.’s  poems  have  been  translated  into 
English  by  the  American  poet,  Longfellow.  Since  1868, 
he  has  resided  at  Stuttgart.  D.  1876. 

Frejus,  ( frai'zhoo ,)  a  small  town  of  France,  dep.  Var, 
1  in.  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  40  m.  from  Toulon. 
It  was  formerly  a  place  of  importance,  surrounded  by 
strong  walls,  and  had  40,000  inhabitants.  Originally  a 
colony  from  Marseilles,  it  was  afterwards  colonized  anew 
by  Julius  Caesar,  who  called  it  Forum  Julii.  About 
A.  D.  970  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens.  Bonaparte 
landed  hereon  his  return  from  Egypt  in  1799;  and  also 
on  his  return  from  Elba,  in  1814.  Pop.  about  3,000. 

Fre'liglisburg,  a  post-village  ami  port  of  entry  of 
Quebec,  in  the  co.  of  Missisquoi,  about  28  m.  S.  E.  of 
St.  John’s. 

Fro  l  i  iigiiuysen,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  War¬ 
ren  co. 

Fre'inont,  John  Charles,  a  distinguished  American 
explorer,  known  as  “  The  Pathfinder  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,”  was  B.  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  in  1813,  of  a  mixed 
French  and  Virginian  parentage.  Though  left  an  orphan 
in  his  5th  year,  F.  received  a  good  education,  having,  at 
the  age  of  15,  entered  Charleston  College,  S.  C.,  where 
he  highly  distinguished  himself  by  his  proficiency  in 
mathematics  and  other  kindred  sciences.  In  1833,  after 
a  period  during  which  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the 
duties  of  a  private  teacher,  F.  was  appointed  teacher  of 
mathematics  on  board  the  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Natchez, 
with  which  he  proceeded  on  a  cruise  to  S.  America.  On 
his  return  he  turned  his  attention  to  civil-engineering, 
and  was  recommended  to  government  for  employment 
in  the  exploration  and  survey  of  the  mountainous  re¬ 
gion  between  S.  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  In  1838-9,  F. 
undertook  the  exploration  of  the  country  between  the 
Missouri  River  and  the  British  frontier,  and  in  1838 


received  a  commission  as  2d  lieutenant  in  the  corps  of 
topographical  engineers.  Shortly  afterward,  he  proposed 
to  the  government  to  undertake  the  exploration  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  —  at  that  day  a  terra  incognita.  His 
p(an  beiug  approved,  he,  in  1842,  started  with  a  handful 
of  picked  men,  and  reached  and  explored  the  South  Pass. 
Not  only  did  he  fix  the  locality  of  that  great  defile 
through  which  thousands  have  since  found  their  way  to 
California,  but  he  defined  the  astronomy,  geography, 
botany,  geology,  and  meteorology  of  that  region,  de¬ 
scribed  the  route  since  followed,  and  designated  the 
points  upon  which  a  line  of  U.  S.  forts  were  subsequently 
erected.  In  1845,  after  receiving  a  step  in  military 
rank,  F.  cleared  the  N.  part  of  California  of  Mexican 
troops,  and  then,  seeking  a  broader  field  of  activity, 
planned  an  expedition  to  the  distant  territory  of  Oregon. 
He  approached  the  Rocky  Mountains  by  a  new  line, 
scaled  the  summits  S.  of  the  South  Pass,  deflected  to  the 
Great  Salt  Lake,  pushed  investigations  right  and  left 
his  entire  course,  and  at  the  same  time  connected  his 
survey  with  that  of  Com.  Wilkes’  exploring  expedition. 
Later  in  the  winter,  without  resources,  adequate  supplies, 
or  so  much  as  a  guide,  he  traversed  the  wilderness  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  In  this  daring  expedition  he  crossed 
3,500  m.  of  country  in  sight  of  eternal  snows,  discover¬ 
ing  the  grand  features  of  Alta  California,  its  great  basin, 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  valleys  of  San  Joaquin  and  Sac¬ 
ramento,  and  determined  the  geographical  position  of 
the  W.  portion  of  the  N.  American  continent.  In  1846 
F.  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieut.-col.,  and  also  mil¬ 
itary  commandant  and  civil  governor  of  the  Territory 
of  California,  in  which  capacity  he,  in  1847,  concluded 
those  articles  of  capitulation  by  which  Mexico  conceded 
exclusive  possession  of  that  territory  to  the  U.  States. 
In  the  same  year  F.  purchased  in  California  the  valuable 
Mariposa  estate,  upon  which  he  settled  in  1849.  In  1853 
Col.  F.  undertook  a  fifth  expedition  across  the  continent, 
made  new  discoveries,  and  reached  California  after  en¬ 
during  almost  incredible  hardships.  In  1856  he  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  presidency  in  opposition 
to  Mr.  Buchanan;  and  in  1861,  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  was  appointed  a  major-general  in  the  national 
army.  He  then,  as  commander  of  the  Western  Union 
army,  marched  into  Missouri  with  the  view  of  encoun¬ 
tering  Gen.  Price’s  Confederate  force  then  in  possession 
of  that  State,  but  an  unfortunate  dispute  with  a  subor¬ 
dinate  officer  caused  the  War  Department  to  relieve  him 
of  his  command.  In  1863  Gen.  F.  was  nominated  for 
the  Presidency  by  the  Cleveland  Convention,  which  can¬ 
didature  was, "however,  ultimately  withdrawn.  He  was 
appointed  governor  of  Arizona  in  1878,  holding  that 
position  until  1881,  after  which  he  practised  law  for 
some  time  in  New  York  City.  Died  July  13,  1890. 

Fre'inont,  in  California,  a  village  of  Merced  co.,  about 
20  in.  S.  W.  of  Mariposa. 

■ — A  township  of  Santa,  Clara  co. 

— A  village  of  Yolo  co.,  on  the  Sacramento  river,  about  70 
m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Benicia. 

Fre'inont,  in  Colorado,  a  S.  central  co. ;  area,  about 

l, 600  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Arbansas  and  Huerfafio  rivers. 
Surface ,  mountainous,  being  traversed  by  the  Rocky 
Mountains;  soil,  in  some  places  fertile.  Min.  Gold  and 
silver.  Cap.  Canon  city.  Pop.  (1890)  9,156. 

Fre'niont,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Lake  co. 

Fre'inont,  in  Indiana,  a  post-town  ot  Steuben  co.,  160 

m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Indianapolis.  Pop.  about  750. 

Fre'niont,  in  Iowa,  a  S.  W.  co.,  bordering  on  Missouri 

and  Nebraska;  area,  about  500  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Missouri 
and  Nishnabatona  rivers,  and  Keg  creek.  Surface,  diver¬ 
sified  ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Sidney.  Pop.  (1895)  17,176. 

— A  township  of  Benton  co. 

— A  township  of  Bremer  co. 

— A  township  of  Buchanan  co. 

— A  township  of  Butler  co. 

— A  township  of  Cedar  co. 

— A  township  of  Clarke  co. 

— A  township  of  Fayette  co. 

— A  township  of  Hamilton  co. 

— A  township  of  Johnson  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Mahaska  co.,  about  70  m.  S.  W.  »f 
Iowa  City. 

— A  township  of  Page  co. 

— A  township  ot  Winneshiek  co. 

Fre'inont,  in  Kansas,  a  thriving  township  of  Lyon  co. 

Fre'inont,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Newaygo  co. 

— A  township  of  Saginaw  co. 

— A  township  of  Sanilac  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Newaygo  co. 

— A  township  of  Tuscola  co. 

Fre'inont,  in  Minnesota,  post-office  of  Winona  co. 

— A  village  of  Goodhue  co.,  about  17  m.  N.  E.  of  Faribault. 

— A  village  of  McLeod  co.,  about  60  m.  W.  of  St.  Paul. 

• — A  township  of  Winona  co. 

— A  village  of  Wright  co. 

Fre'niont,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Cedar  co.,  ab«nt 
110  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Fre'niont,  in  Nebraska,  an  important  city,  cap.  ef 
Dodge  co.,  on  Platte  river,  and  the  Union  Pacific  and  2 
other  railroads,  37  m.  N.  W.  of  Omaha.  Here  are  ex¬ 
tensive  creameries,  packing  houses,  brick  works,  and 
other  manuf. ;  the  trade  center  of  a  fine  fanning  and 
stock  region.  Pop.  (1897)  about  9,500. 

Fre'niont,  in  AYic  Hampshire,  a  post-townsliip  of  Rock¬ 
ingham  co. 

Fre'niont.  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Steuben  co. 

— A  township  of  Sullivan  co. 

Fre'inont,  in  Ohio,  a  thriving  city,  cap.  of  Sandusky 
co.,  on  three  railroads  and  Sandusky  river  at  head  of 
navigation,  30  m.  S.  E.  of  Toledo;  in  the  natural  gas 
region ;  has  extensive  manuf.  of  implements,  ma¬ 
chinery,  flour,  &c.  Pop.  (1897)  about  11,000. 
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Fre  mont,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Chester  co 

*  ff l?  WucoHiin,  a  village  of  Dodge  co.,  about 
10  in.  b.L.  of  Horicon. 

—A  village  of  St.  Croix  co.,  about  15  m.  N.E.  of  Hudson. 

—A  post-village  of  Waupaca  co.,  on  Wolf  river. 

*  re  ni4»nt  Basin,  or  Fremont’s  Basin,  in  Utah.  See 

vrRKAT  BASIN. 

Fre'niont  (’enter,  in  Illinois,  a  P.  0.  of  Lake  co 

*  re  ,no,,t  (’enter,  in  Michigan ,  a  1‘.  0.  of  Newaygo 
co. ;  now  called  Fremont. 

Fre  mont  (’enter,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of 
Sullivan  co. 

1"  re  mont  s  Itaneli.  in  California,  a  district  in  Mari¬ 
posa  co.,  which  consisted  of  about  48,000  acres,  and  was 
once  considered  the  richest  mineral  estate  in  California. 

*  reV„,  *’  “•  Pertaining  to  France,  or  to  its  inhabitants, 
u.  I  he  language  spoken  by  the  people  of  France. — See 
trench  Language. 

French'-bean,  n.  ( Bot .)  See  Bean. 

1  renelt'-berry,  n.  ( Bot .)  A  species  of  plants,  genus 
Hniimnus  lq.  v. ) , 

1'  rent’ll  Bread  River,  in  North  Carolina  and  Ten¬ 
nessee,  rises  on  the  N.  slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge  in  Hen¬ 
derson  co.,  in  the  former  State,  and  after  a  tortuous  N. 
and  N.W.  course  through  Buncombe  and  Madison  cos., 
enters  iennessee  in  Cooke  co. ;  thence  passing  through 
Jefferson  and  Sevier  cos.,  it  joins  the  Holstou  river  in 
Ruox  co.  Length,  about  250  m. 

^  ,btir{f,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 

Menifee  co.,  about  54  in.  E.  of  Lexington. 

French  (  ani|>,  in  California,  a  P.  0.  of  San  Joaqtiinco. 

F  rent’ll  (  lull  It,  n.  (  Min .)  A  kind  of  soapstone  of 
a  soft  and  greasy  nature,  known  by  that  name,  and 
sometimes  called  liriancou  chalk,  because  it  is  obtained 
in  gi  eat  quantities  near  that  tow  n,  and  in  other  parts  of 
1  ranee.  It  forms  a  white  pigment  when  properly  pre¬ 
pared,  and  is  much  used  by  tailors  in  marking  the 
pattern  of  garments  on  cloth,  before  cutting  them  out, 
as  the  marks  made  can  be  easily  obliterated,  and  cause 
no  injury  to  the  material. 

French  (  or  ral,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Ne¬ 
vada  co.,  about  12  m.  N.N.W.  of  Nevada. 

French  Creek,  in  Iowa,  a  post-township  of  Allama¬ 
kee  co. 

F  reneh  Creek,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Chautauqua  co.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,200. 

French  (’reek,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters  the  Allegheny 
river  at  Franklin,  in  Venango  co.  Length,  about  150  m. 
The  Indian  name  is  Venango  Creek. 


—Enters  the  Schuylkill  at  Plicenixville,  in  Chester  co. 

— A  village  and  township  of  Mercer  co. 

—A  village  and  township  of  Venango  co. 

French  Creek,  in  West  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Upshur  co. 

F  renell  (’reek  Church,  in  North  Carolina,  a  former 
post-office  of  Bladen  co. 

French-grass,  «.  Sainfoin. 

French  (.rove,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Bureau  co., 
about  50  m.  N.  of  Peoria. 

French  Otiia'na.  See  Guiana. 

French  Gulch,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Shasta 
co.,  abt.  15  m.  N.W.  of  Shasta. 

French  Hay,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Hanover  co. 

French-lion 'eysuclile,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of 
plants,  genus  Hedysarum,  q.  v. 

French  Fforn,  n.  (Mus.)  A  wind-instrument,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  long  tube  twisted  into  several  circular  folds, 
gradually  increasing  in  size  from  the  mouth-piece  to  the 
bell,  or  end  at  which  the  sound  issues.  As  it  is  not  pro¬ 
vided  with  holes,  like  the  flute,  its  sounds  are  varied  by 
the  lips  of  the  pdayer,  the  greater  or  lesser  pressure  of 
his  breath,  and  the  insertion  of  the  hand  into  the  bell, 
or  end  from  which  the  sound  issues;  it  may  also  be 
tuned  to  a  variety  of  keys,  by  means  of  crooks  and 
shanks,  or  movable  pieces  added  to,  or  removed  from, 
the  top  of  the  tube,  as  required.  The  introduction  of 
the  horn,  in  common  with  that  of  the  trumpet,  dates 
less  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  Since  then  it  has  under¬ 
gone  many  changes,  and  within  the  last  fifty  years  the 
whole  of  this  class  of  instruments  have  been  greatly  im¬ 
proved  by  the  addition  of  keys,  valves,  crooks,  Ac. 

Frencli'ilied,  p.  a.  Conformed  to  French  principles, 
manners,  or  habits. 

French'!  fy,t>.  a.  To  make  French ;  to  Gallicize. 

French  Is'lamkin  Ind.,  a  former  P.  0.  of  Spencer  co. 

F’rench  Lake,  in  Minnesota,  a  P.  0.  of  Wright  co. 

F’rench  handing;,  in  Michigan,  a  P.  0.  of  Wayne  co. 

French'-like,  a.  Resembling  the  French;  French¬ 
ified. 

French  Language  and  Literature.  The  or¬ 
igin  of  the  French  language  is  to  be  traced  to  three  dis¬ 
tinct  sources  —  the  Celtic,  the  Latin,  and  the  German. 
Of  the  Celtic,  or  earliest  of  these,  (the  language  of  the 
country  prior  to  the  Roman  invasion,)  comparatively  few 
traces  are  to  be  found  in  that  of  the  present  day.  When 
the  country  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans, 
the  Latin,  being  the  language  of  the  conquerors,  came, 
by  degrees,  to  be  that  of  the  people  generally.  Not, 
however,  the  classic  form  of  that  language,  which  is 
met  with  in  authors,  but  a  corrupt  dialect  of  it,  known 
as  the  lingua  Komana  rustica.  On  the  overthrow  of  the 
Western  Roman  Empire,  this  language  became  cor¬ 
rupted  by  the  admixture  of  words  and  expressions  from 
the  Burgundian,  Visigothic,  Frankish,  and  other  barbaric 
tongues.  In  the  7th  cent.,  two  forms  of  speech  prevailed 
in  the  country  —  a  corrupt  dialect  of  the  lingua  Ro- 
mana,  and  a  form  of  German  known  as  the  lingua  Fran- 
cisca,  or  Theotisca,  or  the  Tudesque..  The  latter  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  N.  and  E.  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
former  was  spoken  S.  of  the  Loire.  The  Council  of 
Tours  (a.d.  813)  recommended  the  use  of  both  the  Rus¬ 
tic  and  Tudesque  versions  of  the  Homilies.  In  course 


of  time  these  two  became  in  some  measure  blended,  the 
Latin  element  remaining  the  more  prominent;  and  this 
corrupt  language  was  called  the  Romance..  It  was  divid¬ 
ed  into  two  branches,  which  took  their  names  from  their 
respective  modes  of  expressing  the  word  yes.  The  Visi¬ 
goths  and  Burgundians  S.  of  the  Loire  said  oc  (Latin  ac, 
Ger.  auch,  also)  for  yes,  while  the  Franks  and  Normans 
to  the  N.  said  oil ;  and  hence  the  dialect  of  the  former 
was  called  la  langue  d'oc,  and  of  the  latter  la  langur, 
d’oil;  the  former  of  these,  which  came  to  receive  the 
name  of  Provencal,  from  the  kingdom  of  Provence, 
which  at  one  time  included  the  whole  of  the  S.  of 
France,  was  characterized  rather  by  a  modification  of 
Latin  words,  than  by  the  admixture  of  foreign  words 
and  idioms.  Though  much  changed,  it  is  still  the  dialect 
of  the  common  people  in  Provence,  Languedoc,  Cata¬ 
lonia.  Valencia,  Majorca,  Minorca,  and  Sardinia.  Less 
troubled  by  wars,  and  of  a  more  gay  and  sprightly  turn 
of  mind,  the  language  of  the  Southerns  speedily  became 
polished,  and  its  glory  was  spread  over  Europe  by  the 
labors  of  the  Troubadours.  The  dialect  of  N.  France 
hail  a  much  greater  admixture  of  the  Germanic  element 
than  the  S.,  which  was  still  further  augmented  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Normans  in  that  part,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  10th  cent.  The  Trouveres  of  the  N.,  at  a 
later  period,  in  their  ruder  tongue,  followed  the  example 
of  the  Troubadours  ;  —  but  while  the  latter  sang  the 
soft  strains  of  love,  the  former  celebrated  deeds  of  war 
and  chivalry.  After  the  commencement  of  the  Cru¬ 
sades,  both  languages  approached  towards  a  fusion.  The 
cruel  persecution  of  the  Albigenses  checked  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Provencal  language;  and  the  extending 
of  the  political  rule  of  the  N.  southwards  brought  with 
it  the  language  of  that  people.  The  real  French  lan¬ 
guage  began  to  be  developed  about  the  time  of  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Constantinople  by  the  French  Crusaders,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  13th  cent.  Froissart’s  Chronicles, 
of  the  14th  cental’s  the  earliest  work  in  genuine  French, 
— French  which  is  quite  intelligible  to  the  student  of 
the  present  day.  Francis  I.  greatly  encouraged  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  French,  and  substituted  that  language 
for  Latin  in  public  transactions.  Rabelais  greatly  en¬ 
riched  it.  Ronsard  and  Du  Bellay,  Amyot  and  Mon¬ 
taigne,  and  others,  developed  it  still  further.  The  relig¬ 
ious  reforms,  political  troubles,  and  the  influence  of  the 
Italian  wars  and  queens,  modified  it  greatly.  The  in¬ 
troduction  of  Arabic  words  is  chiefly  due  to  the  Crusades; 
and  of  Greek  and  Latin  words,  and  of  scientific  terms, 
to  the  study  of  these  languages  and  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  natural  sciences.  The  Academic  Frangaise,  estab¬ 
lished  by  Richelieu  for  the  regulation  of  the  national 
language  (1635),  the  influence  of  the  court,  the  labors 
of  the  Port  Royalists,  —  especially  Pascal  (1656),  and  a 
galaxy  of  great  writers,  —  purified,  augmented,  and  dif¬ 
fused  it  more  and  more.  It  was  first  used  as  a  diplo¬ 
matic  language  at  the  conference  of  Nimeguen  (1678). 
The  French  is  the  most  generally  known  of  all  lan¬ 
guages  among  civilized  nations;  and  many  illustrious 
foreigners,  as  Leibnitz,  Humboldt,  Gibbon,  and  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Jones,  have  written  some  of  their  works  in  it.  It 
is  a  very  clear  tongue,  on  account  of  the  strictly  logical 
order  of  its  syntax,  but  incapable  of  the  composition  of 
words  already  fixed,  as  well  as  of  bold  poetic  turns. 
The  French  language,  in  short,  is  like  every  other,  the 
exponent  of  the  nationality,  vicissitudes,  intelligence, 
culture,  and  taste  of  the  people  that  speak  it.  The  ear¬ 
liest  literature  of  France  is  that  of  the  Troubadours  and 
Trouveres.  The  former  flourished  most  during  the  11th 
and  12th  cent.  Their  productions  were  chiefly  short 
lyrical  effusions  on  love,  or  matters  of  trifling  import, 
and  they  exhibit  little  play  of  the  imagination,  little 
depth  of  emotion,  and  very  slight  traces  of  learning. 
The  Trouveres,  on  the  other  hand,  in  their  narrative 
poems  known  as  Chansons  de  geste,  and  written  in  the 
energetic  langue  d'oil,  treated  of  great  national  subjects, 
and  celebrated  the  heroic  deeds  of  illustrious  kings  and 
knights.  Some  of  their  compositions,  especially  the 
earlier,  have  a  striking  character  of  grandeur,  which 
may  sometimes  be  not  unfavorably  compared  with  that 
of  the  ancient  epic  poems.  These  chansons  de  geste,  also 
called  romances,  are  very  numerous,  and  have  been  clas¬ 
sified  into  threo  cycles,  bearing  respectively  the  names 
of  Charlemagne,  King  Arthur,  and  Alexander, — the 
first  celebrating  the  deeds  of  the  great  Frankish  em¬ 
peror,  his  descendants  and  vassals ;  the  second  com¬ 
prising  traditionary  legends  regarding  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  King  Arthur  of  Britain  and  the  Norman 
warriors;  the  third  consisting  of  poems  in  which 
events  in  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  strangely 
mixed  up  with  chivalric  notions  and  legends  of  fairy¬ 
land.  These  were  succeeded  by  satirical  and  alle¬ 
gorical  poems  of  equally  vast  proportions,  some  of 
which  enjoyed  unparalleled  popularity;  such  as  the 
Roman  de  Renard,  and  the  Roman  de  la  Rose.  The 
former  is  the  well-known  story  of  “  Reynard  the  Fox,” 
the  Reinecke  Fuchs  of  the  Germans ;  the  latter  is  a 
poem  of  22,000  verses,  4,150  of  which  were  written  by 
Guillaume  de  Larris  in  the  early  part  of  the  13th  cen¬ 
tury ;  and  the  work  was  completed  fifty  years  later,  by 
Jean  de  Mean.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  celebrated 
French  production  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  a  kind  of 
didactic  allegorical  poem,  which  professes  to  teach  the 
art  of  love,  and  embraces  the  most  varied  subjects.  It 
contains  a  great  deal  of  learned  lore,  scholastic  subtle¬ 
ties.  and  scraps  of  ancient  history,  freely  mingled  with 
abstractions  and  allegories.  Another  kind  of  poetry  of 
this  period  is  the  fabliaux,  or  tales,  which  are  partly  of 
Oriental  origin,  and  were  introduced  by  the  Crusaders 
into  Europe.  They  are  usually  written  in  verse,  but  some¬ 
times  in  prose  and  verse  alternately;  and  are  generally 
based  upon  some  well-known  proverb,  anecdote,  or  ad¬ 


venture,  often  containing  a  great  deal  of  wit  or  fun,  be¬ 
ing  generally  satirical  in  their  character;  they  are,  how¬ 
ever,  frequently  disfigured  by  a  coarse  licentiousness. 
Songs  were  not  neglected;  and  those  of  the  illustrious 
Abelard,  in  the  12th  century,  enjoyed  a  wide  popularity. 
The  progress  of  prose  was  slower  than  that  of  poetry 
but  the  13th  century  presents  two  specimens,  showing 
that  it  had  already  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  power  and 
polish.  These  are  the  Chronicle  of  the  Conquest  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  by  Yilleliardouin  (1207),  and  the  interesting 
and  simple  Lifeof  St.  Louis, written  by  Joinville,who  tells 
us  ot  the  heroic  deeds  and  private  virtues  of  the  good 
king,  whom  he  had  accompanied  to  the  Holy  Land.  In 
the  latter  half  of  the  13th  century  we  also  find  some  tol¬ 
erably  good  specimens  of  the  drama  in  the  Mysteries 
and  Moralities  of  that  period.  The  whole  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  ot  the  14th  century  culminates  in  Froissart’s  Chron¬ 
icles,  which  present  the  liveliest  pictures  of  society  and 
manners  during  that  period  of  war  and  gallant  enter¬ 
prise.  The  greatest  writer  of  the  15th  century,  also  a 
chronicler  like  Froissart,  is  Philippe  de  Comines,  who 
in  his  Me.moires  presents  a  striking  delineation  of  the 
characters  of  Louis  XI.  and  his  contemporaries.  To  the 
same  period  also  belong  two  of  France’s  distinguished 
poets,  who.  strange  to  say,  present  a  striking  contrast  to 
each  other  in  their  outward  circumstances,- —  the  one  the 
princely  Duke  Charles  of  Orleans,  the  other  the  low-bred 
and  lawless  Villon,  a  strange  compound  of  villany  and  in¬ 
spiration.  A  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  French  litera¬ 
ture  begins  with  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  (1515).  The 
study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  now  began  to 
prevail  in  France ;  and  writers,  dazzled  by  the  hitherto 
unknown  beauties  of  the  classical  writers,  despised  the 
works  of  their  forefathers,  and  applied  themselves  to 
the  imitation  of  the  ancients.  Thus  arose  the  so-called 
Modern  Classical  School ;  while  that  which,  instead  of 
imitating  the  ancients,  derived  its  materials  from  na¬ 
tional  elements,  has  been  designated  by  the  appellation 
of  “  Romantic.”  Tolerably  free  from  the  classic  element 
are  the  works  of  Clement  Marot,  the  greatest  French 
poet  of  the  reign  of  Francis  1., —  while  the  leader  of  the 
new  or  classical  school  was  Ronsard,  an  author  long  ex¬ 
tolled  far  above  his  merits.  A  host  of  other  writers 
characterize  this  century,  chief  among  whom  are  Rabe¬ 
lais  and  .Montaigne.  In  the  17th  century  Malherbe  ap¬ 
peared  as  the  reformer,  or  rather  the  regulator,  of  poe¬ 
try, —  a  man  of  fastidious  taste  but  meagre  imagination, 
who  despised  the  artistic  luxuriance  of  Ronsard,  intro¬ 
ducing  in  its  stead  a  style  of  grammatical  correctness 
and  dry  elegance,  which  sometimes  reached  pomposity. 
Balzac  devotedhis  attention  to  the  improvement  of  prose, 
and  his  semi-philosophical  works,  especially  his  Epistles, 
were  valuable  at  the  time  as  models  of  careful  and  har¬ 
monious  style.  Such  were  also  the  frivolous  but  witty 
letters  of  his  friend  Voiture.  In  1634  the  French  Acad¬ 
emy  was  instituted,  under  the  auspices  ofCardinal  Riche¬ 
lieu,  “  to  establish  certain  rules  for  the  French  language, 
and  to  make  it  not  only  elegant  but  capable  of  treating 
all  matters  of  art  and  science.”  Three  writers  of  this 
period  enriched  French  literature  with  important  works, 
and  did  much  toward  the  improvement  of  its  language. 
Pierre  Corneille  brought  tragedy  to  a  degree  of  grandeur 
which  has  not  been  surpassed ;  Le  did,  Horace,  Cinna, 
and  Polyeucte,  being  among  the  best  of  his  works.  Des¬ 
cartes,  in  his  Discours  sur  la  Methods,  showed  that  the 
French  language  was  equal  to  the  highest  philosophical 
subjects  ;  and  Pascal,  in  his  Lettres  Provinciates,  in  which 
comic  pleasantry  and  vehement  eloquence  are  happily 
blended,  first  formed  a  standard  for  French  prose.  Such 
was  the  opening  of  the  splendid  literary  epoch  which  is 
generally  styled  the  “Age  of  Louis  XIV.,”  and  which  is 
distinguished  by  a  galaxy  of  superior  intellects,  who, 
under  the  royal  patronage,  applied  themselves  to  per¬ 
fecting  every  branch  of  literature.  The  pulpit  is  set 
forth  by  the  eloquence  of  such  men  as  Bossuet,  Flechier, 
Bourdaloue,  and  Massillon.  Tragedy  lost  little  of  its 
power  in  the  hands  of  Racine,  whose  Andromai/ue,  Iphi- 
g&nie.,  and  Phedre  remind  one  of  the  productions  of  an¬ 
cient  Greece;  while  comedy  reached  its  highest  pitch 
with  Moliere,  whose  master-pieces,  La  Misanthrope, 
Tartuffe,  L'Avare,  and  Les  Femmes  Savantes,  are  very 
humorous  creations.  In  his  Fables,  La  Fontaine  showed 
himself  the  greatest  master  of  that  kind  of  composition 
in  modern  times.  Didactic  poetry  was  represented  by 
Boileau,  whose  works  are  remarkable  for  symmetry  and 
good  sense,  but  are  entirely  deficient  in  poetical  enthu¬ 
siasm.  Moral  philosophy  was  cultivated  by  Malebranche, 
the  disciple  of  Descartes,  and  author  of  La  Recherche  de. 
la  Vcrite  ;  by  Bossuet,  who  wrote  Connaissance  de  Dicu 
et  de  soi-meme;  by  Fenfelon,  as  in  his  treatise  De  V Exis¬ 
tence  de  Dim;  and  by  Pascal,  in  the  fragments  which 
have  been  collected  under  the  title  of  Pensees ;  while  De 
La  Rochefoucauld,  in  his  Sentences  et  Maximes,  wrote  a 
libel  upon  mankind,  and  La  Bruyere,  in  his  Caracteres, 
drew  vivid  and  amusing  sketches  of  human  characters 
and  manners.  In  the  field  of  history,  we  also  meet 
with  Bossuet,  as  the  author  of  Discours  sur  I’Histoire 
universelle,  and  Histoire  des  Variations  des  Eglises 
Protestantes.  Here,  too,  we  have  Mezerai,  author  of 
Histoire  de  France. ,  and  Fleury,  author  of  Histoire  de. 
VEglise.  In  memoirs  and  letters  there  are  the  personal 
Me.moires  of  Cardinal  de  Rets;  Hamilton’s  Me  moires 
du  Comte  de  Grammont ;  and  the  interesting  letters 
of  Madame  de  S5vigne  to  her  daughter  and  friends.  The 
17th  century  had  been,  on  the  whole,  a  religious  one; 
but  the  18th  was  eminently  an  age  of  scepticism  and 
infidelity.  Literature  now  became  a  means  of  convey¬ 
ing  bold  opinions,  or  assaulting  time-honored  creeds  and 
institutions.  The  persons  who  exercised  the  chief  sway 
during  this  period,  and  who  exerted  a  powerful  influ¬ 
ence  uiion  their  contemporaries,  were  Montesquieu, 
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Voltaire,  J.  J.  Rousseau,  and  Buffon.  Montesquieu,  a 
writer  of  great  force  and  brilliancy,  and  of  unusual 
scope  of  mind,  commenced  his  literary  career  by  pub¬ 
lishing  Les  Lettres  Pc.rsanes,  attacking  French  manners, 
institutions,  and  even  religion,  llis  principal  works, 
however,  are  his  Considerations  sur  la  Grandeur  rt  la 
Decadence  des  Domains ,  and  his  Esprit  des  Lois,  an  able 
and  profound  disquisition  upon  general  legislation.  Vol¬ 
taire,  the  true  personation  of  his  age  in  disposition,  as 
well  tis  in  talents,  was  for  half  a  century  the  leader 
of  public  opinion  in  France.  His  wonderful  versatility 
enabled  him  to  treat  successfully  almost  all  branches  of 
literature  —  tragedy,  satire,  romance,  poetry,  history, 
and  philosophy.  The  passionate  eloquence  of  Rousseau 
made  him  be  listened  to  and  believed  in,  even  when  he 
was  declaring  war  against  civilization,  and  attacking 
the  social  order  of  things.  Buffon  occupied  a  less  agi¬ 
tated  sphere,  devoting  himself  to  the  study  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  nature ;  and  by  his  Histoire  Naturelle  he  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  ajra  in  the  study  of  natural  history.  Di¬ 
derot  and  D'Alembert  founded  the  Encyclopedic,  a  vast 
review  of  human  knowledge,  but  always  hostile  to  re¬ 
ligion.  Helvetius,  in  his  treatise  De  V Esprit;  D  IIol- 
bach,  in  his  Systime  de  la  Nature ;  and  Lametterie,  by 
his  L'  Homme  Machine,  and  La  Vie  heureuse  Sonique,  far 
exceeded  the  encyclopedists  in  the  destructive  tendency 
of  their  doctrines.  Among  the  few  defenders  of  revealed 
religion  during  the  period  was  J.  Vernet.  Among  the 
metaphysical  writers,  the  first  place  is  due  to  Condillac, 
followed  by  Vauvenargues,  Condorcet,  and  Bounet  of 
Geneva,  all  of  whom  remained  on  the  side  of  modera¬ 
tion,  and  gave  little  support  to  the  tendencies  of  the  age. 
One  of  the  most  learned  historians  of  that  period  was 
Mably.  Charles  des  Brasses,  Goguet,  Barthelemy,  Ray- 
nal,  De  Mehegan,  Velley,  are  also  names  of  note  in  this 
department.  The  mathematical  and  physical  sciences 
made  great  progress  in  France  during  the  18th  century, 
as  wituess  the  names  of  D’Alembert,  Lagrange,  Lalande, 
Lacaille,  Maupertuis,  Clairaut,  Lemonnier,  Condamine, 
and  others.  In  natural  history,  we  have  Buffon  and 
Charles  Bonnet,  Brissot,  Vicq  d’Azyr ;  Jussieu  in  botany, 
and  Saussure  iu  geology.  In  poetry,  the  drama,  and 
general  literature,  we  may  mention  the  names  of  Cre- 
billon  and  Ducis,  both  tragic  poets;  Le  Sage,  author  of 
Gil  Bias  and  of  Tarcaret ,  perhaps  ttie  best  comedy  after 
those  of  Moliere;  Beaumarchais,  author  of  th a  Barbie r 
de  Seville ;  Beruardin  de  St.  Pierre,  author  of  Paul  et 
Virginie;  St.  Simon,  whose  Memnires  h  ive  gained  a  de¬ 
served  celebrity;  Marmontel,  the  author  of  Belisaire, 
and  Lebrun,  the  lyric  poet.  The  period  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  was  by  no  means  favorable  to  literature,  and  little 
more  so  was  that  of  the  empire  which  succeeded.  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Stael  and  Chateaubriand  were  the  forerunners 
of  a  revival,  which  was.  perhaps,  less  owing  to  their 
works,  than  to  the  influence  upon  public  taste  of  the 
masterpieces  of  English  and  German  literature,  which 
found  more  and  more  admirers  in  France.  A  new  ro¬ 
mantic  school  now  sprung  up,  and,  through  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  many  young  and  original  writers,  new  life  was 
infused  into  nearly  every  branch  of  literature,  poetry, 
history,  philosophy,  and  the  drama.  An  animated  con¬ 
troversy  was  maintained  between  the  supporters  of  re¬ 
form  and  the  adherents  of  the  classical  school ;  and  the 
contest  reached  its  utmost  fury  when  Frederic  Souli6, 
Alexandre  Dumas,  Victor  Hugo,  Alfred  de  Vigny,  and 
others,  produced  on  the  stage  dramas  framed  according 
to  their  ideas  of  the  Shakspearean  style.  It  was  only 
after  several  years  that  the  younger  body  of  combat¬ 
ants  came  out  victorious.  Novels  which,  during  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  contest,  had  been  scarcely  noticed,  be¬ 
came  the  rage  soon  after  it  was  settled.  Ge  >rge  Sand 
(Mad  ante  Dudevant),  one  of  the  most  elegant  writers  of 
Iter  country,  established  her  character  by  her  Indiana, 
which  appeared  in  1832,  and  has  since  published  many 
popular  works.  Alexandre  Dumas,  the  inexhaustible 
romancist,  has  won  immense  popularity  by  his  works 
Les  Te  ns  Mousquetaires,  Le.  Comte  de  Monte  Cristo,  and 
numerous  other  works.  Eugene  Sue  also  obtained  great 
popularity  by  his  works  Les  Mg  shires  de  Paris,  and  Le 
Juif  Errant,  which  depict  in  glaring  colors  the  miseries 
and  depravities  of  society.  Among  other  distinguished 
writers  we  may  mention  Ilonore  de  Balzac,  Frederic 
Soulie,  Alphonse  Karr,  Alfred  de  Musset,  Prosper  Meri- 
mee,  Madame  Emile  de  Girardin,  Theophile  Gautier, 
Jules  Sandeau,  and  Emile  Souvestre.  A  new  generation 
of  story-tellers  has  been  rising  within  the  last  few  years, 
who,  though  their  powers  are  scarcely  to  be  compared 
with  those  of  their  predecessors,  are,  nevertheless,  not 
devoid  of  talent.  Some  of  them  belong  to  what  they 
themselves  call  the  realistic  school;  they  are  Henri 
Merger,  Alexander  Dumas  fils.  Champfleury,  Ernest 
Feydeau,  Emile  Zola,  Octave  Feuillet,  and  Edmond 
About.  Poetry  is  far  from  being  as  popular  in  France 
as  the  novel,  and  the  country  lias  produced  but  few 
great  poets  during  the  present  century.  The  four  greatest 
lyrics  are  Beranger,  Victor  Hugo.  Lamartine,  and  Alfred 
de  Musset ;  besides  whom,  Casimir  Delavigne,  Auguste 
Barbier,  and  Victor  de  la  Prade  are  the  only  names  re¬ 
quiring  to  be  mentioned.  History  is,  undoubtedly,  the 
most  successful  branch  of  modern  French  literature.  A 
larger  number  of  valuable  historical  works  have  been 
published  within  the  last  fifty  years  than  during  any 
other  equal  period  of  its  history;  and  the  taste  for  such 
performances  is  still  on  the  increase.  M.  Guizot,  the 
great  philosophical  expounder  of  social  institutions, 
and  Augustin  Thierry,  the  artistic  historian  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages,  stand  foremost  among  the  promoters  of  this 
movement.  Sismondi.  Michelet,  and  Henri  Martin 
have  each  devoted  their  efforts  to  a  full  recital  of  the 
general  history  of  France;  while  De  Barante,  after  giv¬ 
ing  in  his  Histoire  des  Ducsde  Bourgogne  (1824),  an  at¬ 


tractive  specimen  of  purely  narrative  history,  has  re¬ 
cently  published  Histuires  of  the  Convention  and  the  Di¬ 
rectory,  in  which  his  monarchical  tendencies  are  strongly 
apparent.  The  revolutionary  period  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  many  historians ;  among  whom  the  most 
prominent  are  Thiers,  Mignet,  Michelet,  and  Louis 
Blanc.  Lamartine  also  figures  among  the  historians, 
having  produced  several  works  of  that  class,  which, 
however,  are  more  remarkable  for  their  showy  language 
than  for  their  accuracy  or  research.  The  elegant  and 
accomplished  Villemain,  although  better  known  in  the 
field  of  general  literature,  has  also  produced  several  his¬ 
torical  works,  as  his  Histoire  de  Cromwell,  and  his  Souve¬ 
nirs  Contemporains.  As  a  lecturer  and  a  critic,  no  man 
has  contributed  more  to  the  diff  usion  of  enlarged  literary 
doctrines,  healthy  principles,  and  good  taste.  Archae¬ 
ology  has  not  been  neglected,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
works  of  Letrone,  Raoul  Rochette,  and  Bcule.  Cham- 
pollion,  Sylvestre  de  Sacy,  Ernest  Renan,  and  Abel 
de  Remusat,  have  thrown  great  light  upon  Egyptian 
and  Oriental  languages  and  literature.  In  pliiloso- 
phy,  Victor  Cousin  and  his  disciples  have,  under  the 
nameof  Eclecticism,  broughtback  the  materialism  of  the 
preceding  age  to  spiritualist  principles.  Jouffroy,  Da- 
miron,  and  Jules  Simon  are  among  those  who  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  result.  Writers  on  politics  and  polit¬ 
ical  economy  are  Joseph  de  Maistre,  Bonald,  Ballanche, 
Lameuuais,  Michel  Chevalier,  De  Tocqueville,  and  La- 
ferriere;  while  as  socialists,  figure  the  names  of  St. 
Simon,  Fourier,  and  Pierre  Leroux.  Auguste  Comte, 
iu  his  Cours  de  Philosophie  positive,  offers  a  connected 
system  of  philosophy,  embodying  ideas  derived  from 
llegel  and  sundry  of  the  French  socialists.  The  various 
branches  of  natural  philosophy  boast  of  many  origi¬ 
nal  and  powerful  writers.  Iu  natural  history  are  Cu¬ 
vier,  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  Isidore  St.  Hilaire,  and 
others;  mineralogy  boasts  of  Elie  de  Beaumont,  Ben- 
dant,  and  Dufresnoy  :  and  chemistry  and  physics,  of 
Thdnardand  Dumas,  Gay-Lussac  and  Pasteur.  In  medi¬ 
cal  literature  we  have  the  names  of  Bichat,  Broussais, 
Corvisart,  Magendie,  Trousseau,  and  many  others.  The 
mathematical  sciences  have  distinguished  representa¬ 
tives  in  Lagrange,  La  Place,  Ampere,  Biot,  and  Arago. 
The  French  essayists  and  literary  critics  are  legion,  and 
some  of  them  have  attained  great  eminence,  among 
whom  we  may  mention  Silvestre  de  Sacy.  St.  Marc  Gi¬ 
rardin.  Philarete  Chasles,  Ernest  Renan,  Hippolyte  Ri- 
gaud,  Gustave  Planche,  Ste.  B  -uve,  Charles  de  Remu¬ 
sat,  Emile  Littr6,  E  Imond  About,  Theophile  Guiltier, 
Leon  Delaborde,  Jules  Janin,  the  dramatic  feuille¬ 
tonist,  and  Taine  and  Lemoinne.  For  the  last  few 
years,  however,  French  literature  has  been  falling 
off.  The  literary  movement,  which  commenced  with 
the  Restoration,  seems  to  be  now  nearly  exhausted;  and 
though  there  has  been  little  falling  off  in  intellectual 
activity,  the  rising  generation  ot  writers  are  not  on  the 
whole  equal  to  their  predecessors.  SeeVan  Laun’s 
Hist.  French  Lit, 

French  Lick,  in  Lid., a  post-township  of  Orange  co. 

Frenell'nian,  n. ;  pi.  Frenchmen.  A  native  or  inhab¬ 
itant  of  France. 

Frenchman's  Bay,  in  Maine,  an  arm  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  ocean  in  Hancock  co. ;  Lat.  44°  15'  N.,  Lon.  Gs°25'  W. 

French  Mills,  iu  Missouri,  a  P.  O.  ot  Madison  co. 

French  Mountain,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of 
Warren  co. 

French'-pie,  n.  (Zodl.)  The  great  spotted  Woodpecker, 
Picus  major. 

French'-pluni,  n.  ( Bot .)  See  Prunus. 

French-polishing,  n.  (Arts and  Manuf.)  A  method 
of  polishing  flat  surfaces  with  a  solution  of  gum  or  gum- 
resin  in  spirits  For  this  purpose  the  polish  is  made 
more  fluid  than  the  hard-wood  lacquer  used  iu  polishing 
turned  surfaces,  in  order  that  it  may  spread  easily  and 
dry  less  rapidly.  As  the  friction  is  derived  entirely 
from  the  motion  of  the  hand  in  French-polishing,  more 
time  is  required  than  in  polishing  turned  works.  There 
are  a  great  many  recipes  for  making  French-polish, 
which  vary  greatly,  as  some  prefer  it  very  thin,  and 
others  tolerably  thick.  One  of  the  simplest  methods  is 
to  dissolve  \}/2  lbs.  of  shel-lac  in  one  gallon  of  spirits  of 
wine  without  heat.  Copal,  sandarac,  mastic,  and  gum- 
Arabic  are  sometimes  employed.  It  is  usual  to  make 
the  varnish  thicker  than  is  required  for  use,  and  to  thin 
it  down  with  spirit  when  being  used. 

Frencll'port.  in  Arkansas,  a  P.  0.  of  Ouachita  co. 

French  Itapids,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Crow 
Wing  co.,  about  15  m.  N.E.  of  Crow  M  ing. 

French  River,  a  river  of  Ontario,  taking  its  rise  in 
Lake  Nipissing,  and  flowing  W.  into  Georgian  Buy,  in 
Lat.  45°  53'  N.,  Lon.  81°  5'  W. 

French  River,  a  river  of  N.W.  Territory,  enters 
Hudson’s  bay  in  Lat.  51°  8'  N.,  Lon.  81°  W. 

French  Ket'tlenient,  in  Louisiana,  a.  post-office  of 
Livingston  parish. 

Freneh'lon.  in  Best  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Upshur 
co.,  about  100  miles  8.  by  E.  of  Wheeling. 

Frencll'town,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Monroe  co. 

Frenchtown,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Hun¬ 
terdon  co.,  on  the  Delaware  river,  about  10  miles  above 
Lambertville. 

French  toon,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Bradford 
co.,  135  miles  N.  of  Harrisburg.  The  P.  0.  is  Hornet’s 
Ferry. 

French  Village,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  St. 
Clair  co.,  about  8  miles  E.S.E.  of  St.  Louis. 

French  Village,  iu  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  St.; 
Franfois  co.,  about  47  miles  S.  of  St.  Louis. 

French' ville.  in  Maine,  a  P.  0.  of  Aroostook  co. 

Frenchville.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Clear¬ 
field  co.,  about  14  miles  E.N.E.  of  Clearfield. 


French'vil  le.  in  Wisconsin,  a  P.  0.  of  Trempealeau  co. 

Frencli'-white.  n.  Finely  pulverized  talc. 

French'-willow,  n.  The  rosebay -willow-herb. 

Frenetic,  (f re-nct'ik,)  a.  [Fr.  frenetique.]  Frantic ;  fren¬ 
zied:  mad;  distracted;  raving. 

Frenet'ical,  a.  Mad  ;  frenetic. 

Freneuse,  ( freh-nuz ',)  or  Grand  Lake,  a  lake  of  New 
Brunswick,  about  9  in.  E.  of  Fredericton. 

Fren'zical,  a.  Partaking  of  frenzy. 

Fren'zied,  a.  Affected  with  frenzy  or  madness. 

Fren'zy,  n.  [Fr.  phrenCsie ;  Gr.  phrenesis,  or  phrenitis, 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  from  phrcn,  the  mind.  See 
Frantic.]  Disorder  of  the  mind;  delirium;  madness; 
distraction;  franticness;  rage:  —  any  violent  agitation 
of  the  mind  approaching  to  distraction. 

Fre'quency,  Frequence,  ».  [Fr.  frequence;  Lat 
frequentia,  lrom  frequens.]  A  return  or  occurrence  of  a 
tiling  often  repeated  at  short  intervals.  —  Concurrence; 
full  assembly. 

Frequent,  (frc'kwmt.)  a.  [Fr.  frequent,  from  Lat.  fre¬ 
quens.  Etymol.  uncertain.]  Taking  place  frequently 
or  often;  often  seen  or  done;  often  happening  at  short 
intervals ;  often  occurring ;  taking  place  time  after  time, 
or  on  many  occasions. 

— v.  a.  [Lat.  frequento,  from  frequens.}  To  visit  often  ;  to 
resort  to  often  or  habitually. 

Freqiieiita'tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat .  frequentatio.]  A 
crowding  together ;  frequent  use;  act  or  habit  of  visit¬ 
ing  often. 

Frequent'ative,  a.  [It .  frequentatiro-,  Lat.  frequen- 
tativus.\  Deuoting  the  frequent  repetition  of  an  action. 
— Applied  to  verbs. 

— n.  A  verb  which  denotes  the  frequent  occurrence  or 
repetition  of  an  action. 

Fre  quented, p.  a.  Often  visited. 

Fre'quently,  adr.  Often;  oft;  oftentimes;  many 
times;  at  short  intervals  ;  commonly. 

Fre'quentncss,  n.  Quality  of  being  frequent  or  often 
repeated. 

Fre'riclis,  Friedrich  Theodor,  an  eminent  German 
physician  and  professor  of  medicine,  B.  at  Berlin,  1819. 
In  1838  he  entered  the  university  of  Gottingen,  where 
lie  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine  and  natural 
sciences.  After  his  graduation  in  1840,  and  attendance 
at  the  lectures  of  Schonlein  and  Dieffenhach  in  Berlin, 
he  addressed  himself  to  practical  chemistry,  and  made 
a  reputation  as  an  oculist.  After  visiting  the  schools 
and  hospitals  in  Prague,  Vienna,  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
France,  to  further  his  studies  in  pathological  anatomy, 
he  settled  in  Gottingen  as  lecturer  on  medicine,  and 
achieved  great  popularity.  In  1851  lie  went  as  Professor 
of  Pathology  and  Therapeutics  to  Breslau,  where  he  be¬ 
came  also  Director  of  the  Medical  Clinic.  In  1859  F. 
was -called  to  succeed  Schonlein  in  Berlin  as  Director 
of  the  Medical  Clinic  in  the  Charite  Hospital.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  work,  however,  is  Klinik  der  Lebrrkrankheitrn, 
with  atlas  —  which  lias  been  translated  into  the  French, 
English,  and  Italian  languages. 

Fres'co,  n.  [It.,  fresh.]  Coolness;  freshness. 

(Paint.)  A  method  of  painting  by  incorporating  the 
colors  with  the  fresh  or  wet  wall-plaster,  or  sul  fresco 
intonaco,  upon  the  fresh  coat.  When  dry,  such  paint¬ 
ings  become  as  permanent  as  the  wall  itself.  This 
method  is  very  ancient.  It  was  used  by  the  Greeks,  and 
can  be  traced  even  to  Egypt,  for  ordinary  purposes  of 
mere  wall-coloring  or  staining;  but  for  works  of  high 

*  art.  it  was  not  developed  until  after  the  time  of  Giotto; 
and  the  first  genuine  fresco-painting, called  buon  fresco, 
is  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Pietro  d’Orvieto,  executed 
in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  in  1390.  The  earlier  wall 
paintings  are  executed  in  what  the  Italians,  to  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  buon  fresco,  now  call  fresco-secco,  or  dry 
fresco,  literally  a  contradiction.  But  in  the  case  of 
secco  painting,  the  dry  wall  was  well  saturated  with 
water,  and  the  tints,  all  mixed  with  lime,  were  applied 
while  the  wall  was  wet,  and  when  drying  were,  through 
the  admixture  of  lime,  incorporated  with  it.  Buon 
fresco  can  only  bo  executed  in  small  portions,  just  as 
much  as  the  painter  can  execute  in  a  single  day;  the 
parts,  therefore,  marked  out  for  the  day’s  work  are  dis¬ 
tinct  portions  of  figures  or  objects,  which  are  not  injured 
by  being  surrounded  by  a  sharp  outline. —  A  new  mode 
of  creating  durable  pictures  upon  walls  has  been  lately 
invented,  to  which  has  been  applied  the  nameof  Stereo- 
CHR0MY. 

Fres'co,  (Al,)  adv.  In  the  cool,  fresh  air;  as,  an  al 
fresco  entertainment. 

Fresli.  a.  [Sax.  ferse;  Ger.  frisch;  Ital.,  Sp.,  Port. 
fresco;  Fr .  frais,  fraiche .]  Having  the  color  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  young,  thriving  plants ;  not  impaired  or 
faded;  having  the  appearance  of  a  healthy  youth  ;  florid; 
ruddy;  recently  grown,  made,  or  obtained;  new;  re¬ 
cent;  active;  lively;  vigorous;  brisk;  not  forgotten  or 
obliterated ;  not  salt ;  pure  and  cool ;  not  warm  or 
vapid;  free  from  decay:  unfaded;  sweet;  not  stale. — 
Unpractised;  raw;  unskilled. 

Fresh'en,  v.  a.  To  sweeten ;  to  separate,  as  water  from 
saline  particles;  to  take  saltness  from  anything. 

— v.  n.  To  grow  fresli ;  to  lose  salt  or  saltness;  to  grow 
brisk  or  strong. 

Fresli 'cuing,  p.  a.  Making  or  growing  fresh. 

Fresll'ly,  adr.  With  freshness ;  newly;  in  the  former 
state  renewed;  in  a  new  or  fresh  state;  with  a  healthy 
look;  ruddily;  briskly;  strongly;  coolly. 

Fresh'man,  n.  A  novice;  one  in  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge.  —  A  student  during  his  first  year's  residence 
at  a  ‘-ollege  or  university ;  as,  an  Oxford  freshman. 

Fresh  ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  fresh  ;  new¬ 
ness:  vigor;  spirit;  liveliness;  renewed  vigor;  coolness; 
invigorating  quality  or  state ;  ruddiness;  freedom  from 
saltness  ;  rawness ;  briskness,  as  of  wind. 
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Fresh  Poml,  in  New  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Suffolk  co. 

Pres!*'- water,  a.  Used  only  to  fresh  water  ;  as,  fresh¬ 
water  fish. — Raw;  mis ki lied  ;  unacquainted;  as,fresh- 
w  iter  soldiers. 

Fres'nel,  Augustin  Jean,  an  eminent  French  natural 
philosopher,  b.  1788.  He  was  educated  at  the  ficole 
Polytechnique,  anil  early  devoted  himself  to  the  practice 
of  civil-engineering  In  1815  he  became  distinguished 
as  the  discoverer  of  the  polarization  of  light,  and  in 
1823  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy.  The  result 
of  his  great  discovery  is  shown  in  the  system  of  lens- 
lig-hting  apparatus,  which  has  changed  the  mode  of  light¬ 
house  illumination  over  the  whole  world,  and  is  univer¬ 
sally  known  as  the  “  Fresnel  system.”  In  1825  F.  was 
elected  F.R.S.  of  London,  and  in  1827  received  the  Rum- 
ford  medal  of  the  Society.  D.  1827. 

Fres'no,  in  California,  a  S.  central  co. ;  area,  8,010  sq. 
m. ;  surface,  greatly  diversified  and  largely  mountain¬ 
ous;  soil,  fertile  in  valleys.  Pop.  (1890)  32,026.  Cap. 
Fresno. 

— A  city,  cap.  of  above  co.,  on  S.  Pac.  R.R.,  206  m.  S.E.  of 
San  Francisco;  has  extensive  manuf.,  and  a  large  trade 
with  the  rich  agricultural  region  surrounding.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  12,600. 

Fret,  v.  a.  [ A. S./ 'retan,  to  eat  or  gnaw;  Ger .  fressen, 
allied  to  Fr ./rotter  ;  Lat .  fricare,  to  rub.]  To  eat  away  ; 
to  gnaw;  to  corrode;  to  wear  away;  to  hurt  or  impair 
by  attrition  ;  to  chafe. 

“  They  would  grate  and  fret  the  object  metal."  —  Newton. 

— To  tease;  to  irritate  ;  to  vex;  to  make  angry. 

"  Injuries  from  friends  fret  and  gall.”  —  Arbuthnot. 

— To  agitate  violently  by  external  impulse  or  action;  as, 
to  fret  the  surface  of  water.  —  Todiversify;  to  variegate. 

— [A.  S .fretrjan,  to  adorn.]  To  form  into  raised  work;  to 
adorn  with  raised  work. 

11  The  roof  was  fretted  gold."  —  Milton. 

— To  furnish  with  frets,  as  an  instrument  of  music. 

— v.  n.  To  make  way  by  attrition  or  corrosion ;  as,  to  fret 
into  wood,  metal,  Ac. —  To  be  vexed,  chafed,  irritated,  or 
angry. 

"  His  heart  fretteth  against  the  Lord."  —  Prov.  xix.  3. 

— To  be  agitated,  or  in  a  violent  commotion;  as,  rancor 
frets  ignoble  minds. 

— n.  Agitation  of  the  mind :  irritation;  ill-humor;  pee¬ 
vishness;  vexation.  —  Any  agitation  of  liquors  or  other 
fluid,  by  fermentation,  confinement,  or  other  cause. —  A 
frith  or  strait. 

(Arch.)  An  ornament  (Fig.  1072)  used  in  classical 
architecture,  formed  by  small  fillets  intersecting  each 
other  at  right  ang.es.  The  varieties  are  very  numerous. 


(Med.)  Chafing;  herpes. 

(Mas.)  One  of  the  cross  bars  on  the  finger-boards  of 
stringed  instruments  of  ivory  or  brass,  wherewith  by 
pressure  of  the  finger  the  string  is  stopped  to  produce 
a  certain  note  in  the  scale.  The  use  of  frets  is  still 
continued  on  the  Spanish  guitar,  and  they  were  formerly 
in  constant  use  for  learners  upon  what  is  cal  led  the  bass- 
viol  ;  they  were  taken  off  when  the  pupil  had  learned  by 
practice  to  measure  the  accurate  distance  of  the  stops. 
On  lutes  and  viols  they  were  always  permitted  to  remain. 

(Her.)  A  figure 
resembling  two 
sticks  laid  saltier- 
wise,  and  interlaced 
with  a  muscle  (Fig. 

1073).  When  6, 8,  or 
more  pieces  are  re¬ 
presented  crossing 
and  interlacing  like  fret.  Fig.  1073.  fretty. 
lattice-work,  the 
shield  is  said  to  bo  fretty. 

_ pi.  (Mining.)  The  sides  of  river-banks,  Ac.,  worn  by 

attrition,  and  presenting  a  detritus  of  ores,  stones,  Ac., 
washed  down  from  higher  localities,  and  thus  affording 
an  indication  to  the  miners  of  the  direction  in  which 
veins,  lodes,  Ac.  run 

Fret,  n.  Same  as  Frith,  <].  v. 

Fret'ful,  a.  In  a  state  of  vexation;  peevish;  ill-hu¬ 
mored  ;  irritable ;  captious  ;  petulant ;  angry ;  as,  a.  fret¬ 
ful  disposition. 

Frct'lully,  adv.  Peevishly;  angrily. 

Fret'fuliiess,  n.  Peevishness;  ill-humor  ;  disposition 
to  fret  and  complain. 

Fretted,  p.  a.  Corroded;  rubbed  or  worn  away.— 
Agitated;  vexed.  —  Made  rough  on  the  surface  ;  varie¬ 
gated;  ornamented  with  fretwork. —Furnished  with 
frets,  as  a  musical  instrument. 

( Her.)  Interlaced  one  with  the  other  ;  fretty.  See  Fret. 

Fret'ten,  a.  Rubbed;  marked. 

Fret'tcr,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which  frets. 

Frot'tiiijff.  p-  «■  Wearing  away  ;  agitating;  vexing.— 
Making  rough  on  the  surface;  variegating. 

_ n.  A  state  of  vexation ;  chafing ;  peevishness. 

Fret'ty.  a.  Adorned  with  fretwork.  —  See  Fret. 

Fre't  um,  n.  [Lat.]  A  strait ;  an  arm  of  the  sea. 

,v o I* li ,  n.  W  ork  adorned  with  frets. 

Freudenstadt,  (froi'den-stat,)  a  town  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  on  the  Murg,  2-1  m.  from  Strasburg.  Manuf.  Prus¬ 
sian-blue,  white  lead,  and  woollens.  Pop.  4,130. 

Freudentlial,  (  froi'den-tal.)  a  town  of  Austrian  Si- 
lesia,  on  the  borders  of  Moravia,  20  m.  from  Troppau. 
Manuf.  Woollens  and  linens.  Pop.  4,000. 


Frews'luirg,  in  New  York,  a  P.  O.  of  Chautauqua  co. 

Frews'ville,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Chautauqua 
co.,  abt.  24  m.  K.S.E.  of  Maysville. 

Frey'burg,  in  Saxony.  See  Freiberg. 

Frey  'In,  rg,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Baden.  See  Frkiiiurg. 

Froy s  luisli,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co.,  abt.  340  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Albany. 

Frey'tjiff,  Gustav,  a  popular  German  author,  b.  1816.  lie 
is  best  known  in  this  country  by  his  admirable  novel, 
Debit  and  Credit,  which  passed  into  a  7th  edition  in  1S58. 

Friabil'ity,  Fri'ableness,  n.  [Fr.  friuliilite.]  Quality 
of  being  easily  rubbed  down,  broken,  crumbled,  and  re¬ 
duced  to  powder. 

Fri'akle.  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  friabilis,  from  friare,  to 
rub  or  break  into  small  pieces.]  Easily  crumbled  or 
pulverized. 

Fri'ar.  [Fr.  frere ;  Lat.  frater,  brother.]  (F.ccJ.  Hist.) 
A  common  term  applied  to  monks  of  all  orders,  founded 
on  the  supposition  that  there  is  a  kind  of  brotherhood 
existing  between  the  religious  persons  of  the  same  mon¬ 
astery.  More  particularly,  it  was  applied  to  those  of 
the  mendicant  orders  of  which  the  principal  were  the 
four  following :  —  Franciscans,  Minors,  or  Gray  Friars; 
Augustines;  Dominicans,  or  Black  Friars;  and  Carme¬ 
lites,  or  White  Friars.  In  a  more  peculiar  sense,  friar 
is  restricted  to  such  monks  as  are  notpriests;  the  latter 
being  usually  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  father. 

(Print.)  Any  part  of  a  page  which  has  not  received 
the  ink  in  printing. 

Fri'arly,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  a  friar. 

Fri'ar’s-bal'sain,  ti.  (Med.)  The  compound  tincture 
of  benzoin  of  the  pharmacopoeia.  It  is  an  alcoholic  so¬ 
lution  of  benzoin,  styrax,  tolu-balsam,  and  aloes;  it  is 
used  as  a  stimulating  application  to  wounds  and  ulcers. 

Fri'ar’s-lan'tern,  n.  (Meteor.)  Same  as  Castor  and 
Pollux  (q.v.). 

Friar’s  Point,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Coa¬ 
homa  co,  about  150  m.  N.N.W.  of  Jackson.  Pop.  700. 

Fri'ary,  n.  A  monastery  or  convent  of  friars.  (R.) 

-  a.  Pertaining  to  friars,  or  to  a  convent. 

Friii't  ion.  n.  [Lat.  friatio,  from  friare,  to  rub  away.] 
The  act  of  breaking  up,  or  reducing  to  powder. 

Frib'ble,  a.  [Fr .  frivole;  Lat .  fnvolus,  silly,  empty, 
trifling.]  Frivolous;  trifling;  silly. 

— n.  A  frivolous,  contemptible  fellow. 

— v.  a.  To  trifle ;  to  act  frivolously. 

Frib'bler,  n.  A  trifler. 

Fri'bourg,  in  Switzerland.  See  Freiburg. 

Fricamleau,  Fricand  >.  (frt'can-do.)  n.  [Fr.  frican- 
deau,  from  friajwl,  for  fricand,  dainty.]  (Cookery.)  A 
ragout  of  veal. 

Fricassee,  n.  [Fr  .fricassee,  from  fricasser,  to  fry; 
from  Lat.  frigere,  frixum,  to  roast  or  fry.]  (Cookery.) 
A  dish  made  by  cutting  chickens,  rabbits,  or  other  small 
animals  into  pieces,  and  dressing  them  in  a  frying-pan, 
or  a  like  utensil,  with  a  thick  sauce. 

— v.  a.  To  dress  in  fricassee. 

Fric'ative,  a.  [Lat.  fricalivus,  from  fricatio,  a  rub¬ 
bing,  from  fricare,  to  rub.J  (Pronunc.)  Produced  by  the 
friction  or  rustling  of  the  breath,  intonated  or  unin¬ 
tonated,  through  a  narrow  opening  between  two  of  the 
mouth-organs  ;  uttered  through  a  narrow  approach,  but 
not  with  a  complete  closure  of  the  organs  of  articula¬ 
tion,  and  hence,  capable  of  being  continued  or  pro¬ 
longed  ;  —  said  of  certain  consonantal  sounds,  as  f,  v,  s, 
z,  Ac. 

Frick,  (Lower,)!)  villageof Switzerland, in  thecanton 
of  Aargau,  in  the  Frickthal,  to  which  district  it  gives 
its  name.  Pop.  1,900.  —  The  District  of  Frickthal  ex¬ 
tends  on  the  south  side  of  the  Rhine,  from  Augst  to 
Botzberg,  and  has  an  area  of  abt.  100  sq.  m.  The  pop, 
numbering20,000,  is  employed  chiefly  in  cotton-spinning, 
and  trading  in  wine,  cattle,  and  timber. 

Fric'kle,  n.  A  bushel-basket. 

Frick’s  Gap,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Walker  co, 
abt.  200  m.  N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

Fric'tion.  n.  [Fr,  from  Lat.  frictio,  from  frigere,  f ric- 
tum,  to  rub.]  (Mech.)  The  resistance  which  a  moving 
body  meets  with  from  the  surface  of  the  body  on  which 
it  moves.  As  no  surfaces  are  perfectly  smooth,  the  im¬ 
perceptible  asperities,  which  may  be  supposed  to  exist 
on  all  surfaces,  however  highly  polished,  become  to 
some  extent  interlocked,  and  a  certain  amount  of  force 
is  requisite  to  overcome  the  mutual  resistance  to  motion 
of  the  two  surfaces,  and  to  maintain  the  sliding  motion 
even  when  it  has  been  effected.  By  increasing  the  pres¬ 
sure,  the  resisting  power  of  F.  is  increased;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  rendering  the  surfaces  more  smooth, 
and  by  lubrication,  the  resistance  to  motion  is  dimin¬ 
ished,  although  it  cannot  be  entirely  avoided.  Strictly, 
F.  should  be  called  a  force,  except  in  a  negative  sense. 
In  a  general  sense,  the  tendency  of  force  is  to  produce 
motion,  or,  if  it  does  oppose  motion,  it  is  only  in  virtue 
of  a  tendency  to  produce  motion  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion.  The  peculiarity,  however,  of  F.  is,  that  it  tends 
to  destroy  motion  in  every  direction.  F.  is  essentially 
a  passive  resistance,  a  negative  force,  produced  by  pres¬ 
sure,  to  which  it  bears  such  relation  that  its  amount 
may  be  measured  by  the  same  unit,  and  lie  enunciated 
in  the  same  terms.  The  principal  laws  with  regard  to 
F.  are  as  follows: — Law  1.  The  F.  bears  to  the  pressure 
upon  the  surfaces  in  contact  a  ratio  which  is  constant  for 
the  same  materials  with  the  same  condition  of  surfaces. 
Thus,  if  the  surface  of  one  body  be  pressed  upon  that  of 
another  with  a  certain  force,  and  if  the  force  be  doubled, 
the  friction  will  be  doubled;  if  the  pressure  be  tripled, 
the  F.  will  be  tripled,  Ac.  Law  2.  The  measure  of  F.  is 
independent  of  the  extent  of  surface,  the  pressure  and 
the  condition  and  character  of  the  surfaces  remaining 
the  same.  Law  3.  The  F.  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
velocity  of  continuous  motion.  These  laws,  although 


stated  in  reference  to  the  movement  of  two  smooth  sur¬ 
faces,  are  equally  true  with  regard  to  the  rubbing  parts 
of  every  machine.  It  is  always  found  that  the  friction  is 
greater  between  substances  composed  of  the  same  mate¬ 
rial  than  between  the  surfaces  of  heterogeneous  bodies. 

— The  act  of  rubbing  two  bodies  together ;  attrition  ;  ab¬ 
rasion  ;  confrieation  ;  —  used  in  medicine  as  a  means  of 
exciting  the  vital  properties  of  the  skin. 

Fric't  ioual,  a.  That  relates  to,  or  is  caused  by  friction. 

Fric'tioiwlutcll.  n.  (Mach.)  A  shell  or  box  fixed 
on  the  end  of  a  driving-shaft,  fitted  by  a  conical  piece 
which  slides  on  a  feather,  or  raised  part,  at  the  end  of 
another  shaft,  so  that  it  can  be  engaged  at  pleasure  by 
the  cone  being  forced  into  the  shell  by  a  lever  or  screw. 
This  apparatus  is  very  useful  for  driving  machines,  the 
parts  of  which  are  subjected  to  violent  strains,  as  the 
pressure  upon  the  clutch  can  be  regulated  so  as  to  allow 
it  to  slide  when  the  strain  is  too  great  to  be  borne  safely 
by'  the  machine. 

Fric'tionless,  a.  Having  no  friction. 

Fri day,  n.  [A.S.  frig-dug,  from  Frigga,  the  goddess  of 
marriage,  wife  of  Odin  or  VVodan,  and  dug.  a  day ;  Ger. 
Freitag .]  The  sixth  day  of  the  week,  formerly  conse¬ 
crated  to  the  Scandinavian  Venus.  Friga,  or  Frigga.  from 
whence  it  derives  its  name. — The  Dies  Veneris,  or  day  of 
Venus  among  the  Romans. 

Fried,  imp.  and pp.  of  Fry,  q.  v. 

— />.  a.  Heated  ;  agitated. 

Fried'berg,(/rved'6at>gr,)  a  town  of  Bavaria,  28  m.  from 
Munich  ;  pop.  2,000. 

Fried'bergq  a  town  of  Ilesse-Darmstadt.  15  m.  N.  of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main.  A  seminary  for  teachers  is  lo¬ 
cated  here.  Pip.  abt.  5,000. 

Fried'berg',  the  name  of  several  towns  of  Germany, 
none  of  them  with  a  population  of  over  5,000.  —  High  F., 
20  m.  from  Liegnitz,  in  Silesia,  was  the  scene  of  the  de 
feat  of  the  Austrians  by  Frederick  II.,  in  1745. 

Friedensburjr,  ( free'denz-burg ,)  in  Pennsylvania,  a 
post-village  of  Schuylkill  co.,  abt.  10  m.  S.S.W.  of  Potts- 
ville. 

Frie'densville,  in  Pennsylvania ,a  P.  O.  of  Lehigh  co. 

Friedland,  (freed'land,)  a  name  common  to  many 
German  towns,  with  populations  varying  from  1,500  to 
5.000. 

Friedland,  a  town  of  E.  Prussia,  36  m.  S.E.  of  Ko- 
nigsberg;  Lat.  54°  26'  N.,  Lon.  21°  E  It  is  famous  for 
being  the  scene  of  the  victory  gained  by  Napoleon  I. 
over  the  Russians  and  Prussians  on  the  14th  of  June, 
1807,  which  led  to  the  peace  of  Tilsit.  Pop.  2,500. 

Friedland,  a  town  in  Bohemia,  on  the  Wittig,  near 
the  Prussian  border.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  district  or 
duchy  of  the  same  name,  from  which  the  famous  Wallen¬ 
stein  took  his  title  of  Duke  of  F.  Pop.  of  town  4,400. 

Friend,  (frend,)  n.  [A.  S.freond,  pp.  of  freon,  to  love; 
Ger.  freund.]  One  joined  to  another  by  mutual  good¬ 
will  and  esteem ;  a  well-wisher;  an  intimate  associate 
or  acquaintance.  —  An  attendant  ;  a  companion.  —  A 
favorer ;  one  who  is  propitious  ;  also,  a  favorite  —A  term 
of  salutation  ;  a  familiar  compellation.  —  One  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  sect  popularly  called  Quakers. 

— v.  a.  To  favor;  to  befriend  ;  to  countenance  ;  to  support. 

**  I  know  that  we  shall  have  him  well  to  friend." — Shaks. 

Frieild'grove,  in  Illinois ,  a  post-office  of  Wabash  co. 

Friend'less,  a.  Wanting  countenance  or  support; 
destitute ;  forlorn. 

Friend'lily,  adv.  In  a  friendly  manner. 

Friend'liness,  n.  Friendly  disposition  ;  exercise  of 
benevolence  or  kindness. 

Friend'ly,  a.  Having  the  temper  and  disposition  of  a 
friend  ;  kind  ;  favorable  ;  benevolent ;  disposition  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  good  of  another.  —  Disposed  to  peace;  ami¬ 
cable;  social;  not  hostile;  neighborly;  as,  on  friendly 
terms. —  Favorable  ;  propitious ;  salutary  ;  promoting 
the  good  of ;  as,  a  friendly  breeze. 

Friend'ly  (or  Tonga)  Islands,  a  group  in  the  S. 
Pacific  Ocean,  forming  an  archipelago  of  very  consider¬ 
able  extent,  and  consisting  of  more  than  150  islands,  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  either  mere  rocks  or  shoals, 
or  desert  spots.  Most  of  them  are  of  coral  formation  ; 
but  some  of  them  are  volcanic  in  their  origin,  and  in 
Tofua  there  is  an  active  volcano.  Lat.  bet  ween  13°  and 
25°  S.,  Lon.  between  172°  and  177°  W.  The  principal 
member  of  the  group  is  Tongatabu  or  Sacred  Tonga, 
which  contains  abt.  7,500  inhabitants.  The  F.  Islands 
were  discovered  by  Tasman  in  1643,  but  were  named  by 
Captain  Cook,  from  the  firm  alliance  that  seemed  to 
subsist  among  the  natives,  and  from  their  courteous 
behavior  to  strangers.  Among  the  products  of  the 
islands  are  yams,  plantains,  cocoa-nuts,  hogs,  fowls,  fish, 
and  all  sorts  of  shell-fish.  The  F.  I.  were  first  visited 
by  missionaries  in  1797.  In  1827  the  Wesleyan  Metho¬ 
dists  succeeded  in  the  work  of  evangelization,  and  their 
labors  were  finally  crowned  with  such  success  that  most 
of  the  inhabitants  are  now  Christians.  Nearly  all  the 
islands  are  under  the  rule  of  one  Christian  chief  called 
King  George.  Pop.  abt.  25,000. 

Friends,  or  “  «lnakers.”  The  Religions  Society  of 
Friends,  from  its  rise  under  George  Fox  (q.  t\)  in  the 
17th  cent.,  has  always  maintained  its  belief  in  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  acknowledging  them 
to  be  the  only  fit  outward  test  of  Christian  doctrines. 
They  do  not  call  them  the  Word  of  God,  because  this 
appellation,  they  believe,  is  applied  by  the  writers  of 
the  Scriptures  to  that  eternal  power  by  which  the 
worlds  were  made. — Immediate  h’erelation.  The  highest 
privilege  granted  to  man  is  that  of  holding  communion 
with  the  Author  of  his  being;  there  can  be  no  saving 
knowledge  of  Christ  but  from  immediate  revelation.  — 
In  the  approved  writings  of  Friends  there  is  a  clear  dis¬ 
tinction  observed  between  the  Divine  Light,  which  is 
the  medium,  and  the  conscience,  which  is  the  organ  of 
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spiritual  perception.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  Friends  that 
tiie  light  of  Divine  truth,  or  Spirit  of  Christ,  appears  to 
all  men ;  to  the  wicked  he  comes  as  a  reprover  for  sin, 
but  to  the  obedient  as  a  comforter  in  righteousness. — 
The  Original  anti  Present  State  of  Man.  It  is  a  Scriptural 
doctrine,  among  Friends,  that  neither  righteousness  nor 
unrighteousness  can  be  transmitted  by  inheritance,  but 
every  man  will  be  judged  “according  to  his  deeds.” — 
The.  Divine  Being.  The  unity,  omnipresence,  omniscience, 
and  omnipotence  of  God,  the  only  fountain  of  wisdom 
and  goodness,  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures  of 
both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament.  ..."  I,  even  I, 
am  the  Lord,  and  besides  me  there  is  no  saviour.”  .  .  . 
In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  we  are  taught  to  address 
the  Most  High  by  the  endearing  appellation  of  our  ba¬ 
ther  in  Heaven,  and  to  place  our  trust  in  him  alone 
who  feeds  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  clothes  the  lilies  of 
the  field.  That  spiritual  influence  by  which  the  Most 
High  communicates  his  will  to  man  is  called  His  Word. 
The  term  Christ  is  applied  by  the  apostles  to  the  Spirit 
of  God  as  manifested  in  man.  It  is  written  that  “  when 
the  fulness  of  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his  son, 
made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law  to  redeem  them 
that  were  under  the  law,  that  we  might  receive  the 
adoption  of  sons,  and  because  ye  are  sons,  God  hath  sent 
forth  the  Spirit  of  His  Son  into  your  hearts,  crying 
Abba,  Father.”  (Gal.  iv.  4.)  The  Spirit  of  God  and  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  are  the  same,  as  further  appears  by  the 
following  text:  “Ye  are  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the 
spirit,  if  so  be  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you. 
Now,  if  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is 
none  of  his.”  (Rom.  viii.  9.)  The  most  full  and  glorious 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  Word,  or  Logos,  was  in 
Jesus  Christ,  the  immaculate  Son  of  God,  who,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Scriptures,  was  miraculously  conceived  and 
born  of  a  virgin.  In  him  the  manhood  was  entirely 
subject  to  the  Divinity.  “He  took  not  on  him  the  nature 
of  angels,  but  he  took  on  him  the  seed  of  Abraham.” 
There  was  in  him  no  corruption,  and  the  spirit  of  evil 
had  no  power  over  him.  Being  “in  all  points  tempted 
like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin,”  (Heb.  iv.  15,)  “a 
man  approved  of  God  by  miracles,  wonders,  and  signs, 
which  God  did  by  him.”  (Acts  li.  22.)  Ilis  powerful 
preaching,  his  wonderful  miracles,  his  patience  under 
suffering,  and  his  triumphant  resurrection,  are  to  bo 
attributed  to  the  Divine  Word,  or  “  Spirit  of  the  Lord,” 
which  dwelt  in  him,  for  He  said,  “The  Father  that 
dwelleth  in  me,  he  doeth  the  works.”  (John  xiv.  10.) 
The  Divinity  of  Christ  is  his  life  and  light  —  the  in¬ 
dwelling  of  Divine  power  — the  Word  or  Spirit  which 
was  and  is  manifested  in  him,  and  which  through  him 
gives  life  to  all  his  members,  for  “  it  pleased  the  Father 
that  in  him  should  all  fulness  dwell,”  and  “of  his  ful¬ 
ness  have  we  all  received,  and  grace  for  grace.”  The 
life  is  often  called,  in  the  Scriptures,  the  blood,  for  “  the 
blood  is  the  life,”  or  “  the  life  is  in  the  blood,”  and  as 
in  the  natural  body  the  blood  conveys  nourishment  to 
every  part  and  sustains  life  in  it,  so  in  the  spiritual 
body,  every  living  member  is  sustained  by  the  life  or 
blood  of  the  Son  of  God.  “  To  us  there  is  but  one  God, 
the  Father,  of  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  in  him;  and 
one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  are  all  things,  and  we 
by  him.”  (1  Cor.  viii.  6.)  As  Moses  was  a  mediator,  to 
ordain  the  legal  dispensation  (Gal.  iii.  19),  so  Jesus  Christ 
was  and  is  the  mediator  of  the  New  Covenant:  first,  to 
proclaim  and  exemplify  it  in  the  day  of  his  outward 
advent,  and  2dly,  through  all  time  in  the  ministrations  of 
his  spirit.  —  Salvation  by  Christ.  The  great  work  of  the 
Messiah  for  the  salvation  of  the  world  is  beautifully 
portrayed  in  the  passage  which  he  read  from  Isaiah  in 
the  synagogue  at  Naz  ireth.  “  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is 
upon  me  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  poor ;  lie  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken¬ 
hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  recov¬ 
ering  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that 
are  bruised,  to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.” 
“And  he  began  to  say  unto  them,  This  day  is  this  scrip¬ 
ture  fulfilled  in  your  ears.”  (Luke  iv.  18—21.)  He  came 
to  establish  a  spiritual  kingdom  of  Truth  and  Love  in 
the  hearts  of  mankind,  and  thereby  to  put  an  end  to  the 
kingdom  of  evil.  Then  was  laid  the  foundation  on 
which  succeeding  generations  have  built,  and  no  moral 
reform  of  value  or  permanency  can  take  place  unless  it 
be  founded  on  Christian  principles.  It  is  the  life  of  God, 
or  “  Spirit  of  Truth,”  revealed  in  the  soul,  that  purifies 
and  saves  from  sin.  When  Jesus  told  the  people,  “Ex¬ 
cept  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his 
blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you,”  he  did  not  allude  to  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  his  outward  body,  but  to  the  life  and 
power  of  God  which  dwelt  in  him  and  spake  through 
him.  —  Regeneration.  It  was  declared  by  our  Lord, 
“  Except  a  man  be  born  again  he  cannot  see  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God.”  (John  iii.  3.)  This  new  birth  is  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  spiritual  nature  in  man  through  the 
operation  of  the  Iloly  Spirit,  and  it  is  subsequent  to 
that  of  the  carnal  nature,  for  “  that  was  not  first 
which  is  spiritual,  but  that  which  is  natural ;  and  after¬ 
ward  that  which  is  spiritual.”  (1  Cor.  xv.  46.)  —  There  is 
implanted  in  every  soul  a  germ  of  divine  life,  compared 
by  the  blessed  Jesus  to  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  which 
is  among  the  smallest  of  seeds.  By  yielding  obedience 
to  the  gentle  intimations  of  Divine  grace,  or  to  those 
stronger  convictions,  called  “  the  reproofs  of  instruction 
which  are  the  way  of  life,”  a  vital  change  takes  place. — 
Christian  Perfection  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  un¬ 
reserved  obedience  to  the  divine  will,  through  perfect 
love  to  God,  which  preserves  the  soul  from  the  practice 
of  sinning. — Baptism.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  great 
work  of  George  Fox  and  the  early  Friends,  to  draw  the 
attention  of  mankind  from  a  reliance  upon  the  outward 
form,  to  an  experience  of  the  inward  power  of  religion. 


They  believed  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  the  reign 
of  God  established  in  the  soul,  and  that  his  baptism  and 
supper  are  not  material,  but  spiritual ;  being  the  sub¬ 
stance  typified  by  the  “  divers  washings”  under  the  law, 
the  water-baptism  of  John,  and  the  Jewish  passover. — 
The  principal  testimonies  of  Friends  are  the  following, 
viz.:  A  pure  spiritual  worship.  A  free  gospel  ministry. 
Religious  liberty.  A  testimony  against  war;  oaths; 
slavery ;  the  use,  as  a  beverage,  of  spirituous  liquors ; 
and  against  vain  fashions,  corrupting  amusements,  and 
flattering  titles.  S.  M.  J. —  Extracts  from  Rules  of  Dis¬ 
cipline.  If  any  in  membership  with  us  shall  blaspheme 
or  speak  profanely  of  Almighty  God,  Christ  Jesus,  or 
the  Holy  Spirit,  he  or  she  ought  early  to  be  tenderly 
treated  with.  .  .  .  But  should  any  persist  in  their  error, 
or  deny  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  the  immediate  revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or 
the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  manifest  they 
are  not  one  in  faith  with  us.  .  .  .  (p.  27.)  We  earnestly 
advise  .  .  .  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  which  set  forth 
the  miraculous  conception,  birth,  holy  life,  wonderful 
works,  blessed  resurrection,  ascension,  and  mediation 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesns  Christ,  and  that  Friends 
educate  their  children  in  the  belief  of  those  important 
truths,  as  well  as  of  the  inward  manifestation  and  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  (p.  100.) — For  further  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  doctrines  of  Friends,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  following:  George  Fox's  Works,  8  vols. ;  Bar¬ 
clay's  Apology;  Barclay's  Catechism;  William  Penn’s 
Works ;  Isaac  Pening ton’s  Works ;  Bowtias  on  the 
Ministry ;  Friends’  Miscellany,  by  J.  &  I.  Comly,  12 
vols.;  Thos.  Story’s  Conversations,  by  N.  Richardson; 
History  of  Friends,  by  S.  M.  Janney,  4  vols.:  Life  of 
George  Fox,  by  S.  M.  Janney;  Life  of  Wm.  Penn,  by 
S.  M.  Janney;  Discipline  of  Friends ;  Conversations  on 
Religious  Subjects,  by  S.  M.  Janney. 

Friends,  or  Quakers,  ("Orthodox.”)  The  organization 
of  the  Friends  as  a  distinct  society  or  church  was  not 
the  result  of  any  deliberate  design  to  form  a  sect.  They 
did  not  profess  to  establish  a  new  religion,  or  claim  to 
have  discovered  any  new  truth.  Their  object  was  the 
revival  of  primitive  Christianity.  Especially  they  were 
led  to  call  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  the  living  and  infallible  Guide,  as  a  precious 
and  glorious  reality.  They  never  held  the  doctrine  of 
the  Spirit  as  a  mere  theory,  or  ignored  the  great  truth 
that  this  unspeakable  gift  proceeded  from  the  adorable 
Giver,  and  was  consequent  upon  the  death  and  vicarious 
sacrifice  of  Him  who  for  our  sakes  laid  down  his  life 
upon  Calvary.  They  always  regarded  the  close  connec¬ 
tion  of  cause  and  effect  as  described  in  our  Lord’s  words  : 
“I  tell  you  the  truth  ;  it  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go 
away;  for  if  I  go  not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come 
unto  you ;  but  if  I  depart  1  will  send  him  unto  you.” 
(John  xvi.  7.)  This  truth  George  Fox  began  to  teach 
and  preach,  not  as  an  invention  of  his  own,  but  as  a 
priceless  jewel  thrown  aside,  and  hidden  under  the  rub¬ 
bish  of  dogmas  and  forms.  The  Divine  Spirit  asserted 
Himself  almost  simultaneously  in  the  hearts  of  many 
contemporaries,  who  were  ready  to  respond  to  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  Fox,  “  It  is  the  very  truth.”  — Christ  the  object  of 
faith,  the  Spirit  the  transforming  power, was  the  doctrine 
of  the  first  Friends,  as  it  has  ever  been  that  of  their  true 
successors.  The  Divinity  of  our  Lord  was  not  called  in 
question  by  the  teachers  of  that  day,  whilst  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  His  Spirit,  the  light  of  Christ  in  the  conscience, 
was  denied  or  ignored;  and  hence  the  prominence  given' 
to  the  latter  truth,  and  the  comparative  silence  respect¬ 
ing  the  other,  in  the  controversial  writings  of  the  early 
Friends.  The  epithet  “ Quakers  "  was  given  in  derision, 
and  lias  been  rather  submitted  to  than  accepted  by  them ; 
their  name,  as  a  body,  is  The  Religious  Society  of  Friends. 
The  Society  embraces  a  membership  of  about  80,000, 
and  consists  of  twelve  Yearly  Meetings,  which  are,  in  a 
sense,  diocesan,  having  each  a  defined  territorial  juris¬ 
diction.  The  oldest  of  these  is  that  of  London,  the 
records  of  which  are  preserved  from  the  year  1672. 
There  are  settlements  of  F’riends  in  France,  Germany, 
Norway,  and  several  parts  of  Australasia,  all  acknowl¬ 
edging  subordination  to  the  London  Y early  Meeting.  In 
the  ministry  of  the  Word,  no  Friend,  who  is  true  to  the 
principles  of  the  Society,  will  speak  without  feeling  a 
direct  call  and  movement  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  ser¬ 
vice.  Elders  are  appointed,  who  are  believed  to  be  pru¬ 
dent  persons,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  counsel,  foster,  and 
aid  the  ministers,  and  either  to  encourage  or  restrain 
the  vocal  offerings  of  those  who  attempt  to  speak  in  this 
capacity,  according  as  they  are  or  are  not  believed  to  be 
called  of  God  to  the  work.  No  system  of  theologic  train¬ 
ing  as  a  preparation  for  the  ministry  is  known  or  could 
be  permitted  among  the  Friends.  They  are  favorable  to 
education,  and  provide  for  its  free  extension  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  poor  members;  but  tb°y  regard  it  as  the  exclu¬ 
sive  province  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  select  His  own  minis¬ 
ters,  and  to  instruct  them  what  they  shall  say.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  considered  the  duty  of  all.  and  especially  of  those 
who  stand  as  ambassadors  for  Christ,  to  be  diligent  and 
prayerful  in  the  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The 
privilege  and  duty  of  prayer,  both  secretly  and  vocally, 
under  a  reverent  and  filial  sense  of  the  character  of  the 
engagement,  are  regarded  as  of  the  very  highest  impor¬ 
tance.  It  is  believed  that  “  men  ought  always  to  pray,” 
but  a  jealousy  is  felt  lest  any  should,  in  a  light  and  flip¬ 
pant  way,  rush  into  this  exercise.  A  practical  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  presidency  and  headship  of  Christ  in  His 
church  characterizes  their  meetings.  Before  any  one 
shall  pray  vocally  in  their  meetings,  it  is  requisite  that 
a  direct  movement  of  the  Holy  Spirit  should  prompt 
the  offering.  —  The  Society  of  Friends  is  not  at  issue 
with  other  orthodox  churches  on  the  general  points 
of  Christian  doctrine.  Avoiding  the  use  of  the  word 


Trinity,  they  reverently  believe  in  the  Holy  Three: 
the  Father,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only-begotten  of 
the  Father,  by  whom  are  all  things,  who  is  the  mediator 
between  God  and  man,  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  pro- 
ceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  —  One  God,  blessed 
forever.  They  accept  in  its  fulness  the  testimony  of 
Holy  Scripture  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  offices  of 
Christ,  as  the  promised  Messiah,  the  Word  made  flesh, 
the  atonement  for  sin,  the  Saviour  and  Redeemer  of  the 
world.  They  have  no  reliance  upon  any  other  name,  no 
hope  of  salvation  that  is  not  based  upon  his  meritorious 
death  on  the  cross.  The  charge  that  they  deny  Christ 
to  be  God,  William  Penn  denounced  as  “  most  untrue 
and  uncharitable,”  saying,  “  We  truly  and  expressly  own 
Him  to  be  so,  according  to  the  Scripture.”  As  fully  do 
they  admit  his  humanity,  and  that  he  was  truly  man, 
“sin  only  excepted.”  They  so  fully  believe  in  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  Christ,  that  without  the  inward  revelation 
thereof  they  feel  that  they  can  do  nothing  to  God’s 
glory,  or  to  further  the  salvation  of  their  own  souls. 
Without  the  influence  thereof  they  know  not  how  to 
approach  tiie  Father  through  the  Son,  nor  what  to  pray 
for  as  they  ought.  Their  whole  code  of  belief  calls  for 
the  entire  surrender  of  the  natural  will  to  the  guidance 
of  the  pure,  unerring  Spirit,  “  through  whose  renewed 
assistance,”  says  one  of  their  writers,  “  they  are  enabled 
to  bring  forth  fruits  unto  holiness,  and  to  stand  perfect 
in  their  present  rank.”  As  it  was  the  design  of  Christ, 
in  going  to  the  Father,  to  send  as  a  comforter  His  Spirit 
to  llis  disciples,  so  it  is  with  His  Spirit  that  He  baptized 
and  dotli  baptize  them,  it  being  impossible,  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  the  Friends,  that  an  outward  ablution  should 
wash  from  the  spirit  of  man  the  stains  of  sin.  And  it 
is  by  His  Spirit,  also,  that  his  followers  are  enabled  to 
partake  of  the  true  supper  of  the  Lord.  They  have  ever 
regarded  war  as  inconsistent  with  Christianity.  For  this 
they  refer  to  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  His  apostles,  to 
the  example  of  the  early  Christians,  and  to  the  witness 
for  truth  in  their  own  consciences,  tested  and  confirmed 
by  the  Sacred  writings.  They  consider  oaths  to  be  inad¬ 
missible,  as  being  positively  forbidden  by  our  Lord  in 
language  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  this  testimony  was 
made  the  occasion  of  inflicting  severe  penalties  upon  the 
first  Friends.  When  their  persecutors  failed  to  convict 
them  upon  false  charges,  it  was  customary  to  administer 
the  test-oaths  to  them,  on  refusing  to  take  which  they 
were  thrown  into  prison.  They  decline  to  employ  the 
complimentary  and  false  language  of  the  world,  and  to 
apply  to  the  months  and  days  the  names  given  in  honor 
of  pagan  gods,  preferring  the  numerical  nomenclature 
adopted  in  the  Scripture.  In  dress  they  aim  at  plain¬ 
ness  and  simplicity,  avoiding  the  tyranny  of  an  ever- 
changing  fashion.  As  a  natural  result,  a  degree  of  uni¬ 
formity  of  dress  prevails  among  them,  bearing  much 
resemblance  to  the  style  in  vogue  at  the  rise  of  the  So¬ 
ciety.  This  approach  to  uniformity,  which  at  first  was 
unintentional,  came  to  be  cherished  as  a  hedge  of  defence 
against  worldly  and  ensnaring  associations,  and  a  means 
by  which  they  recognized  each  other.  The  principle  at 
stake  is  not  in  the  fashion  of  a  garb,  but  in  simplicity 
and  the  avoidance  of  changes  of  fashion.  —  Whilst 
Friends,  as  good  citizens,  have  cheerfully  paid  all  legal 
assessments  for  the  support  of  public  schools  and  of  the 
poor,  and  have  contributed  abundantly  to  the  various 
charities  and  general  claims  of  benevolence,  they  have 
always  been  characterized  by  their  scrupulous  care  in 
relieving  their  own  poor,  so  that  none  of  their  members 
come  upon  the  public  for  maintenance,  or  for  gratuitous 
education.  A  dangerous  tendency  to  “  hold  the  truth  in 
parts”  led  a  portion  of  the  Society,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century,  into  the  error  of  insisting  too  singly 
upon  the  precious  doctrine  of  Christ  within,  the  hope 
of  glory,  and  of  denying,  or  at  least  holding  lightly,  a 
belief  in  His  true  Divinity  whilst  incarnate,  and  in  the 
atoning,  cleansing,  saving  efficacy  of  His  blood  which 
was  shed  for  us.  Thus  Socinianism  gained  a  footing  in 
the  Society,  to  the  grief  of  many,  and  in  1827  an  exten¬ 
sive  and  much-to-be-regretted  secession  occurred,  in 
which  doctrinal  and  personal  considerations  were  min¬ 
gled  ;  and,  in  the  excitement  of  the  division,  it  is  believed 
that  many  failed  to  comprehend  the  true  issues,  and  that 
not  a  few  who  were  essentially  one  in  faith,  were  dissev¬ 
ered  for  life  as  regards  church-fellowship.  Thus  two 
entirely  distinct  societies  now  exist,  each  claiming  ex¬ 
clusive  right  to  the  same  name,  and  causing  confusion 
among  other  professors  as  to  their  identity.  At  the 
present  day  they,  with  the  other  body  of  similar  name, 
are  performing  eminent  service  to  the  freed  people  of 
color,  and  to  the  Indian  races  —  the  latter  in  pursuance 
of  a  trust  reposed  in  them  by  the  General  Government. 
In  all  the  Yr early  Meetings  the  system  of  Scriptural,  or 
First-day,  schools  is  cherished,  and  in  a  number  of  them 
these  are  under  the  official  care  of  the  Church,  and  the 
subject  of  annual  statistical  reports  to  the  Yearly  Meet¬ 
ings.  In  one  Yearly  Meeting  there  are  115  such  schools, 
with  6,953  pupils  ;  in  another,  63  such  schools,  with  6,170 
pupils.  For  religious  and  secular  education  combined, 
there  are  a  number  of  large  boarding-schools  under  the 
care  of  the  Society,  and  the  important  colleges  of  Hav- 
erford  and  Earlham. 

Friends,  or  “Quakers,”  (Orthodox j)  believe  in  one  God, 
the  creator  of  all  things;  and  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
by  whom  are  all  things,  the  mediator  between  God  and 
man  ;  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit  which  proceedeth  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son ;  one  God  blessed  for  ever.  They 
believe  that  Jesus  Christ  was  made  a  sacrifice  for  sin, 
who  knew  no  sin  ;  that  he  was  crucified  for  mankind,  in 
the  flesh,  without  the  gates  of  Jerusalem;  that  he  was 
buried  and  rose  again  the  third  day,  by  the  power  of  the 
Father,  for  our  justification,  and  that  he  ascended  up 
into  heaven,  and  now  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
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our  holy  mediator  and  intercessor.  They  have  uniformly 
declared  their  belief  in  the  divinity  and  manhood  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  :  that  he  was  botli  true  God  and  perfect  man, 
and  that  his  sacrifice  of  himself  upon  the  cross  was  a 
propitiation  and  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world,  and  that  the  remission  of  sins  which  any  partake 
of,  is  only  in,  and  by  virtue  of.  that  most  satisfactory 
sacrifice.  They  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  promise 
of  the  Father,  whom  Christ  declared  he  would  send  in 
his  name,  to  lead  his  followers  into  all  truth.  A  mani¬ 
festation  of  this  Spirit  is  given  to  every  man  to  profit 
withal ;  that  it  convicts  for  sin,  and,  as  obeyed,  gives 
power  to  the  soul  to  overcome  and  forsake  it;  it  opens 
to  the  mind  the  mysteries  of  salvation,  enables  it  sav¬ 
ingly  to  understand  the  truths  recorded  in  the  holy 
Scriptures.  They  believe  that  the  saving  knowledge  of 
God  and  Christ  cannot  be  attained  in  any  other  way 
than  by  the  revelation  of  this  spirit.  But  while  the  So¬ 
ciety  believes  the  lost  and  undone  condition  of  man  in 
the  fall,  it  does  not  believe  that  mankind  are  punisha¬ 
ble  for  Adam's  sin,  or  that  we  partake  of  his  guilt,  until 
we  make  it  our  own  by  transgression  of  the  divine  law. 
As  many  as  resist  not  the  light  of  Christ  Jesus,  but  re¬ 
ceive  and  walk  therein,  it  becomes  in  them  a  holy  and 
spiritual  birth,  bringing  forth  righteousness,  by  which 
holy  birth,  viz.  Jesus  Christ  formed  within  us,  and  work¬ 
ing  his  works  in  us,  as  we  are  sanctified,  so  we  are  jus¬ 
tified  in  the  sight  of  God.  Therefore,  it-  is  not  by  our 
works  wrought  in  our  will  that  we  are  justified,  but  by 
Christ,  who  is  both  the  gift  and  the  giver,  and  the  cause 
producing  the  effects  in  us.  If  justification  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  its  full  and  just  latitude,  neither  Christ's  works 
without  us,  in  the  prepared  body,  nor  his  work  within 
us,  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  is  to  be  excluded ;  for  both  have 
their  place  and  service  in  our  complete  justification.  By 
the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ  without  us,  we,  truly 
repenting  and  believing,  are,  through  the  mercy  of  God, 
justified  from  the  imputation  of  sins ;  and  by  the  mighty 
work  of  Christ  within  us  the  power  of  sin  is  destroyed. 
The  Society  of  Friends  believes  that  there  will  be  a  res¬ 
urrection  both  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked;  the 
one  to  eternal  life  and  blessedness,  and  the  other  to  ever¬ 
lasting  misery  and  torment.  F.  have  always  believed 
that  the  holy  Scriptures  were  written  by  divine  inspi¬ 
ration,  and  contain  a  declaration  of  all  the  fundamental 
doctrines  relating  to  eternal  life;  and  that  whatsoever 
doctrine  is  contrary  to  them,  is  to  be  rejected  as  false; 
that  they  are  a  declaration  of  the  will  of  God.  Though 
they  do  not  call  them  “  the  Word  of  God,”  believing  that 
epithet  applicable  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  yet  they  believe 
them  to  be  the  words  of  God,  written  by  holy  men  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  there  is  one 
Lord  and  one  faith,  so  there  is  but  one  baptism,  of  which 
the  water-baptism  of  John  was  a  figure.  Respecting 
the  communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Society  of  Friends  believes  that  it  is  inward 
and  spiritual.  They  believe  that  worship  must  be  in 
spirit  and  in  truth  ;  au  intercourse  between  the  soul  and 
its  great  Creator ;  it  is  their  practice  to  sit  down  in  sol¬ 
emn  silence  to  worship  God,  that  each  one  may  be  en¬ 
gaged  to  gather  inward  to  the  gift  of  divine  grace.  In 
relation  to  the  ministry,  they  hold  that  the  authority 
and  qualification  for  this  important  work  are  the  special 
gift  of  Christ  Jesus,  bestowed  both  upon  men  and  women, 
and  must  he  received  immediately  from  him,  through 
the  revelation  of  his  spirit  in  the  heart.  Viewing  the 
command  of  our  Saviour,  “freely  ye  have  received, 
freely  give,”  as  of  lasting  obligation  upon  all  his  minis¬ 
ters,  the  Society  has,  from  the  first,  steadfastly  main¬ 
tained  the  doctrine  that  the  gospel  is  to  be  preached 
without  money  and  without  price,  and  has  borne  a  con¬ 
stant  testimony  against  a  man-made  hireling  ministry, 
which  derives  its  qualification  and  authority  from  human 
learning  and  ordination.  The  Society  of  Friends  believes 
that  war  is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  Spirit  of  the 
gospel,  which  continually  breathes  peace  on  earth  and 
good-will  to  men.  In  the  same  manner  the  Society  be¬ 
lieves  itself  bound  by  the  express  command  of  our  Lord, 
“  Swear  not  at  all,”  and  therefore  its  members  refuse, 
for  conscience’  sake,  either  to  administer  or  to  take  an 
oath.  The  Society  has  long  borne  a  testimony  against 
Slavery;  and  likewise  against  the  unnecessary  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors.  F.  believe  civil  government  to  be 
God's  ordinance.  While  they  feel  themselves  restrained 
by  the  pacific  principles  ofthe  gospel  fromjoining  in  any 
warlike  measures  to  pull  down,  set  up,  or  defend  any  par¬ 
ticular  government:  they  consider  it  a  duty  to  live  peace¬ 
ably  under  whatever  form  of  government  it  shall  please 
Divine  Providence  to  set  up  over  them.  In  conformity 
with  the  examples  of  the  apostles  and  primitive  believers, 
the  Society  enjoins  upon  its  members  an  unostentatious 
mode  of  living;  moderation  in  the  pursuit  of  business, 
and  that  they  discountenance  all  unprofitable  amuse¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  the  changeable  fashions  of  the  world  ; 
that,  daily  living  in  the  fear  of  God  and  under  the  power 
of  the  cross  of  Christ,  they  may  show  forth  a  conduct 
becoming  their  Christian  profession. —  Extract  from 
Titos.  Evans,  by  Y.  IF. 

Friends,  or  “Quakers”  —  (original,  or  primitive  “ortho¬ 
dox,")  sometimes  styled  “  of  the  Smaller  Bodies,"  from 
their  being  greatly  outnumbered  by  those  whom  they 
have  testified  against  as  having  departed  from  the  origi¬ 
nal  principles  of  the  profession.  This  body  of  F.  occu¬ 
pies  a  position  between  those  called  “  Hicksites  ”  and 
those  acknowledging  connection,  as  “  Friends,”  with 
the  adherents  of  Josepti  John  Gurney,  or  modernized 
“  orthodox.”  They  allege  that  they  stand  on  the  origi¬ 
nal  ground  of  the  society ;  believing,  without  reserve, 
in  all  that  our  blessed  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  One 
with  the  Father,  did  and  suffered  outwardly  for  man¬ 
kind  in  the  prepared  body  ;  his  miraculous  birth,  divine 


sonship,  and  propitiation  for  our  sins ;  and  also  in  his 
needful  work  of  sanctification  through  the  inward  effec¬ 
tual  cleansing  operations  of  his  Spirit,  by  which  alone 
we  can  be  enabled  to  lay  bold  of  the  benefit  of  his  aton¬ 
ing  sacrifice  for  sin ;  in  his  immediate  guidance  of  his 
followers  into  all  truth,  by  his  inward  light  and  grace, 
as  their  primary  rule  of  faith  and  practice;  in  the  di¬ 
vine  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  a  true  record  of 
the  ways  of  the  Lord  with  his  people  in  days  past,  and  a 
secondary  rule  for  our  instruction  in  righteousness,  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  His  Spirit  which  gave  them  forth ;  and  in  all 
the  other  Christian  doctrines  held  by  Fox,  Penn,  Bar¬ 
clay,  Penington,  and  the  other  early  F. :  —  while  both 
of  the  other  classes  claiming  the  name  of  F.  have  de¬ 
parted  from  some  of  the  essential  grounds  of  their  pro¬ 
fession  by  officially  sanctioning,  or  conniving  at,  the 
promulgation  of  views  at  variance  with  those  held  by 
F.  in  the  beginning.  Thus,  they  charge  those  called 
“Hicksites”  with  being,  as  a  body,  involved  in  the  un¬ 
sound  doctrines  of  Elias  Ilicks,  such  as  his  views  on 
the  divinity  and  miraculous  birth  and  atonement  on  the 
cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  the  authority  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble,  &c.,  as  developed  in  his  Sermons  and  printed  Letters  ;  j 
they  having  separated  in  1827  and  1828,  on  the  ground  of  I 
disunity  with  the  opposition  made  to  him,  and  having 
never  disavowed  his  well-known  doctrines.  (See  Dec-  j 
taxation  of  Philad.  Yearly  Mg.  die.,  1828.)  On  the  other 
hand,  these  F.  charge  the  generality  of  those  called 
“orthodox.”  with  being  implicated  in  a  no  less  funda¬ 
mental  departure,  by  being  engaged,  or  remaining  in 
connection  with  those  engaged,  in  the  promotion  of  the 
modernized  views  and  practices  originally  and  mainly 
developed  in  the  Society,  by  the  publications  of  J.  J. 
Gurney  and  others  in  England.  The  tendency  of  his 
writings  was  to  bring  in  an  easy,  self-pleasing  and  popu¬ 
lar  system,  discarding  the  clear  and  unequivocal  belief 
of  the  ancieut  F.  in  the  universal  and  saving  light  of 
Christ,  as  stated  by  Barclay  and  others  ;  making  justifi¬ 
cation  to  depend  very  much  on  a  superficial  or  histori¬ 
cal  belief  in  Christ’s  incarnation  and  crucifixion,  to  the 
disparagement  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  an  experi¬ 
ence  of  His  inward  work  also,  to  make  the  former  in¬ 
dividually  availing;  setting  up  the  Scriptures  as  the 
primary  rule  of  faith  and  practice  (contrary  to  their 
own  testimony) ;  designating  faith  as  a  “  faculty  of  the 
human  mind,”  and  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  “  the 
Christian  Sabbath ;  ”  advocating  the  notion  of  a  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  same  bodies  ;  charging  the  early  F.  with 
various  mistakes  of  interpretation  of  Scripture  involv¬ 
ing  important  doctrines ;  and  generally  promoting  in 
the  society  a  system  of  religion  founded  on  intellectual 
study,  instead  of  the  thorough  humiliation  and  purifica¬ 
tion  of  the  soul,  and  its  enlightenment  by  the  inward 
light  and  grace  of  Christ;  a  system  of  self-activity,  “  al¬ 
ways  ready,”  instead  of  self-abasement  and  waiting  on 
the  Lord;  of  “  religion  made  easy”  to  the  carnal  mind, 
instead  of  a  constant  bearing  of  the  cross  of  Christ. 
Thus,  these  “  Smaller  Bodies  ”  of  F.  believe  it  needful  to 
maintain,  without  any  modification,  the  primitive  and 
ancient  ground,  acknowledging  Christ  both  in  his  out-  j 
Avard  and  inward  work  for  man’s  salvation;  while  the 
“Hicksites”  are  defective  as  to  the  outward,  and  the 
“Gurney”  party  as  to  the  inward;  each  thus,  on  oppo¬ 
site  sides,  falling  short  of  a  living,  acceptable,  and  full 
“confession  of  Jesus  Christ  come  in  the  flesh.”  These 
things,  the}-  say,  have  been  clearly  and  publicly  proved, 
and  the  proofs  have  never  been  invalidated,  but  only 
ignored  or  evaded.  The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia 
at  first  opposed  the  innovations  in  doctrine;  (see  its 
Appeal  for  the  Ancient  Doctrines,  &c.,  1847,  and  its 
Deport  of  Facts  and  Causes  of  the  Division  in  N.  E., 
1849  ;)  but  at  length,  through  the  influence  of  a  party 
resolved  at  all  hazards  to  prevent  division,  it  compro¬ 
mised  its  position,  succumbed  to  the  pressure  from 
within  and  without,  declined  to  take  any  practical  steps 
to  stay  the  progress  of  the  “  Gurney”  defection,  and, 
contrary  to  its  own  discipline,  officially  permitted  an  in¬ 
terchange  of  membership  between  itself  and  the  lapsed 
bodies,  except  those  called  “  Hicksites.”  This  occasioned 
the  isolation  of  those  who  could  not  conscientiously 
join  in  measures  which  they  knew  would  compromise 
the  fundamental  truths  of  their  profession.  They  have 
accordingly  met  apart  from  the  others,  in  Pennsylvania 
and  parts  adjacent,  since  1860.  (See  Epistle,  ofthe  Gen¬ 
eral  Meeting,  held  at  Fallsingtcni,  1860.)  But  the  separa¬ 
tions  in  other  parts  occurred  at  various  times,  com¬ 
mencing  in  New  England,  about  1845,  with  attempts 
to  suppress  all  opposition  to  Gurney's  doctrines.  (See 
John  Wilbur's  Journal,  Providence,  1859;  and  Epis¬ 
tolary  Declaration,  Sic.,  of  New  England  Yearly  Meeting, 
1845.)  At  present,  this  body  of  F.  consists  of  small 
congregations  for  worship  and  discipline,  and  various 
scattered  individuals,  in  New  England,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey,  and  a  few  in  England. 
Their  meetings  are  in  mutual  correspondence. 

Friend's  Grove,  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Charlotte 
co.,  abt.  104  m.  S.W.  of  Richmond. 

Friend'sliip,  n.  The  state  of  minds  united  by  mutual 
benevolence ;  an  attachment  to  a  person,  proceeding 
from  intimate  acquaintance  and  a  reciprocation  of  kind 
offices,  or  from  a  favorable  opinion  of  the  amiable  and 
respectable  qualities  of  his  mind;  mutual  attachment. 
—  Intimacy;  favor;  personal  kindness. — Friendly  aid; 
help ;  assistance. 

Friend'sliip,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Ripley  co. 

Friend'sliip,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Knox  co., 
abt.  35  m.  S.E.  of  Augusta. 

Friendship,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Anne 
Arundel  co.,  abt.  25  m.  S.  of  Annapolis. 

Friendship,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-office  of  Frank¬ 
lin  co. 


Friendship,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Guild¬ 
ford  co.,  abt.  95  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Raleigh. 

Friendship,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Alleghany  co.,  about  375  m.  N.W.  of  New  York 
City. 

Friendship,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Scioto  co. 

Friendship,  in  Texas,  a  post-office  of  Harrison  co. 

Friendship,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village,  capital  oi 
Adams  co.,  abt.  72  m.  N.N.W.  of  Madison. 

— A  township  of  Fond  du  Lac  co. 

Friend’s  Station,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of  Jef¬ 
ferson  county. 

Friends'ville,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Wabash 
co.,  about  8  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Mount  Carmel. 

Friends' ville.  iu  Maryland,  a  village  of  Alleghany 
co.,  about  40  m.  W.  of  Cumberland. 

Friends'ville,  ill  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Medina  co. 

Friends'ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of 
Misquelianna  county, about  140  miles  N.N.E.  of  Harris¬ 
burg. 

Friends'ville.  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Blount  co 

Friends  wood,  in  Indiana,  a  P.  0.  of  Hendricks  co. 

Fri'er,  n.  One  who  fries. 

Friesie,  Friesish,  (free'zic^ree'zish,)  a.  ( Geog .)  Of,  or 
pertaining  to,  Friesland. 

Friesland,  ( freez'land ,)  a  prov.  of  the  Netherlands,  on 
the  N.E.  of  the  Zuyder-Zee.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the 
German  Ocean,  and  W.  and  S.W.  by  the  Zuyder-Zee ; 
area,  1,260  sq.  m.  The  land  is  flat ;  and  some  of  it  being 
below  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  protected  by  dykes.  It  is 
intersected  by  many  canals  and  streams,  and  abounds  in 
lakes  and  marshes.  There  are  some  forests ;  but  peat  is 
the  chief  fuel  used  by  the  inhabitants.  Mauuf.  Linen  and 
woollen  fabrics.  Cap.  Leeuwarden.  Pop.  (1895  )  341,050. 

Fries'land,  (East.)  an  old  principality  of  Hanover, 
now  almost  included  in  the  dist.  of  Aurich,  q.  v. 

Frieze,  (friz.)  n.  [W.  ffris,  a  nap  of  cloth.]  The  nap 
on  woollen  cloth  ;  a  kind  of  coarse  woollen  cloth  or  stuff, 
with  a  nap  on  one  side. 

— (frez.)  [Fr .frise ;  It .fregio, perhaps  from  Lat.  Phrygius, 
because  the  ornaments  of  friezes  resemble  the  embroi¬ 
deries  which  came  from  Phrygia.]  (Arch.)  That  portion  of 
the  entablature  which  is  between  the  architrave  and  the 
cornice.  (See  Fig.  650.)  It  was  generally  adorned  with 
triglyphs  in  the  Doric  order,  the  intervening  spaces, 
called  metopes,  being  filled  with  sculptured  figures  in 
alto-relievo,  or  with  the  skulls  of  oxen  and  wreaths  alter¬ 
nately  ;  while  in  the  Corinthian  and  Composite  orders  it 
was  ornamented  with  figures  or  scroll-work  in  low  relief, 
extending  along  its  entire  length.  The  term  frieze  was 
also  applied  to  a  broad  band  of  sculpture,  in  low  relief, 
that  was  frequently  placed  round  the  cella  of  a  Grecian 
temple,  immediately  under  the  ceiling  of  the  portico, 
and  completely  surrounding  the  exterior.  In  modern 
domestic  architecture  a  F.  is  frequently  introduced  im¬ 
mediately  below  the  cornice  of  an  apartment. 

Frieze,  v.  a.  To  form  a  nap  on  cloth ;  to  frizzle;  to  curl. 

Frieze*!,  (freed, )a.  Napped;  shaggy  with  nap  or  frieze. 

Friez'er,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  friezes. 

Friez'ing,  n.  The  forming  of  the  nap  of  woollen  cloth 
into  a  number  of  little  hard  burs  or  prominences. 

Frigate,  (frig'at,)  n.  [Fr.  f regate.]  (Naval.)  A  ship 
of  war  having  two  gun-decks,  classed  between  a  sloop-of- 
war  and  a  ship-of-the-line,  or  line-of-battle  ship,  and 
carrying  an  armament  varying  from  20  guns  up  to  50, 


Fig.  1074. — steam-frigate  of  1850. 


which  latter  number  is  seldom  exceeded.  In  naval 
operations  frigates  were  peculiarly  useful  vessels,  being 
generally  swift  sailers  and  capable  of  easy  tacking  dur¬ 
ing  action,  besides  bringing  to  bear  on  an  enemy  a 
heavier  battery  than  sloops  or  brigs.  Frigates  were, 
until  the  last  half  of  the  present  century,  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  sailing  vessels;  few  or  none  of  this  character 
now  remain.  Steam  frigates  were  in  use  later,  but  the 
term  frigate  has  now  almost  entirely  disappeared  from 
naval  nomenclature,  the  terms  cruiser,  gunboat,  &c.,  being 
substituted  for  the  old  terminology. 

Frig'ate-bir«l.  Man-of-war  Bird,  n.  (Ornith.)  The 
Tachypedes  atjuila,  a  bird  common  on  the  intertropical 
American  coasts,  and  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 
It  belongs  to  the  order  of  the  Natatores,  and  is  allied  to 
the  Cormorants,  but  differs  from  them  by  having  a  forked 
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tail,  short  feet,  the  membranes  of  which  are  very  deeply 
notched,  an  extraordinary  spread  of  wing,  and  a  beak, 
both  mandibles 
of  which  are 
curved  at  the 
tip.  The  plu¬ 
mage  is  on  the 
upper  parts 
p  u  rp  1  e- black, 
the  throat  and 
belly  white,  and 
the  beak  red. 

The  frigate-bird 
is  incapable  of 
either  swim¬ 
ming  or  diving; 
yet  it  manages 
to  satisfy  its 
natural  appe¬ 
tite  for  fish  with 
tolerable  cer¬ 
tainty;  this  is  accomplished  by  a  system  of  highway 
robbery,  perpetrated  on  such  gannets  and  sea-swallows 
as  may  be  returning  with  full  pouches  to  their  nests  in 
the  rocks.  The  common  mode  is  for  the  F.-B.  to  soar 
above  its  victim,  and  then,  plunging  down,  to  strike  it 
on  tlie  head  witli  its  beak,  —  the  result  is  an  instant  dis¬ 
gorging  of  the  day’s  fishing,  which,  as  it  falls,  is  followed 
by  the  robber,  who  invariably  overtakes  and  secures  it 
before  it  reaches  the  water.  The  nest  of  this  bird  is 
usually  built  among  the  rocks,  on  solitary  islands,  or  in 
high  trees  in  retired  situations  near  the  sea.  It  lays  2 
pinky-white  eggs. 

Frigatoon',  n.  ( Naut .)  A  small  Venetian  vessel, built 
with  a  square  stern,  without  any  foremast,  having  only 
a  mainmast  and  bowsprit. 

Frigenio,  or  Fricento,  ( fre-tshen'to ,)  a  town  of  S. 
Italy,  prov.  Aveliino,  17  m.  E.N.E.  of  Avellino.  It  lias 
a  fine  cathedral,  containing  some  excellent  paintings. 
Its  inhabitants  subsist  by  the  sale  of  sheep,  hogs,  and 
corn.  Near  it  is  a  valley,  supposed,  apparently  on  good 
grounds,  to  be  identical  with  the  Amsancti  valles  of 
Virgil.  It  is  narrow,  and  pressed  in  on  both  sides  by 
high  ridges  thickly  covered  with  oak-copses.  The  bottom 
of  the  dell  is  bare  and  arid.  In  the  lowest  part,  and 
close  under  one  of  the  hills,  is  an  oval  pool,  not  50  feet 
in  diameter,  in  which  the  water  boils  and  spouts  up,  at 
irregular  intervals,  to  a  height  of  several  feet,  with  a 
hissing  noise,  accompanied  by  strong  sulphurous  and 
mephitic  exhalations.  It  was  through  this  orifice  that 
the  Furv  Alecto  descended  to  Tartarus;  and  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  place  corresponds  perfectly  with  the  admi¬ 
rable  description  given  by  Virgil  (j. Fneid ,  vii.  563)  : 

“  Est  locus  Italise  in  medio  sub  moutibus  altis, 

Nobilis,  et  fama  rnultis  meuioratus  in  oris, 

Amsancti  valles.” 

Frij^'eratory,  n.  A  refrigeratory,  (it.) 

Frig'ga,  Fri'ga.  (S cand.  Myth.)  See  Odin. 

Fright,  n.  [A.  S.  fyrhto ;  tier .  furcht ;  Dan.  fryght ; 
Goth .faurht;  allied  to  Gr.  phritto,  to  shiver  or  tremble 
with  fear,  phri-ke,  a  shivering  or  shuddering  from  cold 
or  fear,  and  to  r/iigos,  frost,  cold,  and  Lat.  rigeo,  to  be 
stiff  or  numb.]  Sudden  and  violent  fear,  a  passion  excited 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  danger;  affright;  alarm; 
terror;  consternation;  dismay. 

Fright,  or  Friglit'en,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  frihtan ;  Ger. 
furchten;  Goth,  faurhtan.]  To  alarm  suddenly  with 
danger;  to  shock  suddenly  with  the  approach  of  evil; 
to  affright;  to  terrify:  to  scare:  to  intimidate. 

FrijSfht'ed,  or  Frifjht'eneil,  p.  a.  Terrified;  sud¬ 
denly  alarmed  with  danger. 

Fright'enable,  a.  That  may  be  frightened  oralarmed. 

Fright'ful,  a.  Full  of  fright;  full  of  something  which 
causes  fright  or  terror;  exciting  alarm;  impressing  ter¬ 
ror;  terrible:  dreadful;  alarming;  fearful;  awful;  horrible. 

Frijjjht'ftilly,  adv.  In  a  frightful  manner;  terribly; 
dreadfully;  shockingly. 

Frift'ht'fulness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  frightful,  or 
of  impressing  terror. 

Fright'Iess,  a.  Without  fright. 

F'risf'id,  a.  [Lat.  frigidus,  from  / rigeo,  to  stiffen  with 
cold:  akin  to  rigeo,  to  be  numb,  also  to  Gr .phrisso,  to 
shiver  with  cold.]  Cold;  cool;  chill:  wanting  heat  or 
warmth. — Wanting  warmth  of  affection;  unfeeling. — 
Wanting  vigor;  impotent. — Unanimated;  wanting  vi¬ 
vacity  or  spirit;  wanting  the  fire  of  genius  or  fancy; 
dull;  wanting  zeal ;  lifeless. —  Stiff;  formal;  forbidding. 

Frigid a'ri um,  n.  [Lat.]  ( Antiq .)  The  cold  bathing- 
room  in  the  Roman  baths,  as  well  as  the  vessel  in  which 
the  told  water  was  received.  The  cold  bath,  the  reser¬ 
voir  of  cold  water  in  the  hypocaustum  or  stove-room, 
was  termed  ahenum  frigidarium. 

Frigid  ity,  n.  [Fr .  frigidity,  from  L.  Lat.  frigiditas.] 
State  or  quality  of  being  frigid;  coldness;  want  of 
warmth.  —  Impotency ;  imbecility ;  dul ness.  —  Coldness 
of  affection  ;  want  of  animation  or  intellectual  fire. 

Frig'idly,  ado.  Coldly;  dully;  without  affection. 

Frig'idii'ess,  n.  Frigidity. 

Frig'id  Zone,  n.  See  Zone. 

Frigoril'ic,  or  Frigorif  ical,  a.  [Fr.  frigorifque ; 
Lat.  J rigorificus — frigus,  frigoris,  cold,  coldness,  cool¬ 
ness,  and  facio,  to  make.]  Causing  cold ;  producing  or 
generating  cold ;  cooling. 

Frilll,  n.  [From  frizzle. ,  to  curl,  to  crisp.]  A  crisped  or 
plaited  edging  of  fine  linen  on  the  bosom  of  a  shirt  or 
other  similar  thing;  a  ruffle. 

— 1>.  a.  To  decorate  with  frills  or  ruffles. 

— r.  n.  [From  Fr.  frileux,  chilly.]  To  quake  or  shiver 
with  cold. 

Frilled,  p.  a.  Decorated  with  frills  or  ruffles ;  having 
Hi,  is;  as,  a  frilled,  night-gown. 


J  Frill'ing,  n.  Ruffles,  gathers,  Ac. 

Frimaire,  (fre’mar,)  n.  [Fr.]  See  Calendar. 

Fringe,  (frinj,)  n.  \Vr.  fringe,  f range;  Sp.franja;  It. 
frangia;  Ger.  frame;  Dan.  fryndse ;  L.  Lat.  frangia, 
probably,  by  transposition,  from  Lat.  fimbria,  fimbrise, 
fibres,  thread,  fibrous  part,  fringe.]  A  border;  an  orna¬ 
mental  appendage  to  the  borders  of  garments  or  furni¬ 
ture,  consisting  of  loose  threads;  something  resembling 
fringe;  an  open,  broken  border;  the  edge;  margin; 
extremity. 

(Opt.)  One  of  the  colored  bands  resulting  from  dif¬ 
fraction. 

— v.  a.  To  adorn  or  border  with  fringe  or  a  loose  edging. 

Fringed,  p.  a.  Bordered  with  fringe. 

Fring'e'Iess,  a.  That  has  no  fringes. 

Fring;e'-like,  a.  Resembling  fringe  in  shape  or  ap¬ 
pearance. 

Fringe'-maker,  n.  A  manufacturer  of  fringes. 

Fringil'la,  n.  (Zobl.)  A  genus  of  incessorial  birds;  the 
Chaffinch,  q.  v. 

Fring-iila'ceous,  a.  (Zool.)  Belonging  or  relating  to 
birds  of  the  family  Fringillidie. 

Fring'iriidae,  n.  pi.  (Zoiil.)  The  Finch  and  Sparrow 
family,  an  extensive  family  of  birds,  order  Incessores, 
often  described  under  the  general  name  of  Finches,  and 
including  various  minor  groups,  consisting  of  several 
genera  more  or  less  closely  related  to  one  another,  as  the 
Grosbeaks,  Buntings,  Crossbills,  Sparrows,  and  the  like. 
None  of  them  are  of  large  size;  and  in  their  habits  and 
general  appearance  they  bear  a  very  strong  relationship. 


Fig.  1070.  —  Arkansas  finch,  ( Carpodacus  psaltria.) 

They  feed  chiefly  upon  various  kinds  of  grain  and  seeds ; 
occasionally  also  upon  insects.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
hardy  birds,  and  do  not  quit  this  country  during  the  win¬ 
ter;  but  8omefeware  driven  hither  at  that  season  from 
more  northern  climates.  Many  of  the  Fringillidse  are 
remarkable  for  their  powers  of  song:  others  are  highly 
prized  for  the  delicacy  of  their  flesh.  They  frequent 
fields,  groves,  hedgerows,  and  woodlands ;  while  many, 
in  a  state  of  captivity,  are  rendered  subservient  to  the 
amusement  and  gratification  of  man.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  members  of  this  innumerable  family  will  be  foui.<l 
in  this  work  under  their  proper  names.  In  this  place 
we  shall  only  give  two  species,  as  illustrations  of  the 
family.  The  Arkansas  Finch  (Carpodacus  psaltria), 
(Fig.  1076),  of  the  Southern  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
coast  of  California,  is  inches  long;  the  wing,  2% 
inches;  the  upper  parts  olive-green,  the.  head,  wings, 
and  tail  black;  beneath,  bright  yellow.  The  common 
Sparrow  ( Pyrgita  domestica),  (Fig.  1077 1,  the  true 
type  of  the  Finch  tribe,  is  a  European  bird,  one  of  the 
most  omnivorous  of  all  birds,  and  has  been  lately  suc¬ 
cessfully  introduced  into  this  country.  It  is  nearly  six 
inches  In  length,  of  a  robust  form;  bill  dusky;  eyes 
hazel ;  the  top  of  the  head  and  back  part  of  the  neck 
ash  gray;  the  throat,  fore  part  of  the  neck,  and  space 
around  the  eyes  black  :  the  cheeks  whitish  ;  the  breast 
and  all  the  under  parts  pale  ash ;  the  back,  scapulars, 


Fig.  1077.  —  common  sparrow,  (Pyrgita  domestica). 

and  wing-coverts  are  reddish-brown,  mixed  with  black, 
the  latter  tipped  with  white,  forming  a  light  bar  across 
the  wing;  tail  brown,  edged  with  gray,  and  rather 
forked;  legs  pale  brown.  The  plumage  of  the  female 
is  plainer  and  duller  than  that  of  the  male;  be3’ond 
each  eye  there  is  a  line  of  white,  and  she  has  no  black 
patch  on  the  throat.  Sparrows  are  bold  and  crafty; 
and  their  partiality  to  the  vicinage  of  man  does  not 


originate  from  any  social  affection  on  their  part,  but 
because  their  chief  subsistence  is  there  most  abundantly 
to  be  found. 

F'ring'y,  (frin'je.)  a.  Adorned  with  fringes. 

Frio  (free'o),  in  Texas,  a  S.  co. ;  area,  about  1,010  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Frio,  Leoua,  Hondo,  and  San  Miguel.  Surface, 
level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Pearsall.  Pop.  (1890)  3,112. 

Frip'per,  I  rip  perer,  n.  [Fr .fripier.]  A  dealer  in 
frippery:  one  who  repairs  apparel. 

Frip'pery,  n.  [Fr.  friperie,  from  friper,  to  wear  to 
rags.  J  Old,  worn-out  clothes;  clothes  thrown  aside  after 
wearing;  waste  matter;  the  place  where  old  clothes 
are  sold ;  the  trade  or  traffic  in  old  clothes. 

— Useless  things ;  trifles;  trumpery. 

— a.  Trifling;  contemptible. 

Frischella tf,  (freesh'e-half,)  a  bay  of  the  Baltic  Sea, 
between  Elbing  and  Konigsberg,  58  in.  long,  and  aver¬ 
aging  5  in  breadth.  Itreceives  the  Passarge  and  Pregel 
rivers,  and  two  arms  of  the  Vistula. 

Friseur.  (frez'ur ,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  hair-dresser. 

Frisians  (f riz'shans),  or  Frisii  (latercalled  Frisones) 
were  an  ancient  Germanic  people,  who  inhabited  the 
extreme  northwest  of  Germany,  between  the  mouths  of 
the  Rhine  and  Ems,  and  were  subjected  to  the  Roman 
power  under  Drusus.  They  were  subdued  b}r  the 
Franks,  and,  on  the  division  of  the  Carlovingian  em¬ 
pire,  their  country  was  divided  into  W.  Frisian  (W. 
Friesland),  and  E.  Frisian  (E.  Friesland).  The  language 
of  the  Frisians  is  intermediate  between  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  the  Old  Norse.  Our  knowledge  of  the  old 
Frisian  is  derived  from  certain  collections  of  laws ;  as 
the  •“  Asegabuch,”  composed  about  1200;  the  “Brok- 
merbrief,”  in  the  13th  century  ;  the  (Epnsiger  Domen,” 
about  1300,  and  some  others  (See  Richthofen's  Fries. 
Rechtsquellen,  Gott.  1840.)  The  modern  Frisian  is  now 
spoken  only  in  a  few  districts,  and  even  in  these  only 
by  the  peasantry  ;  not  being  used  either  in  the  churches 
or  schools.  It  is  further  divided  into  a  number  of 
local  dialects.  Attempts  have  recently  been  made  to 
revive  an  interest  in  the  Frisian,  and  various  specimens 
of  its  earlier  literature  have  been  published.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  Dictionary  of  the  old  Frisian,  by  Richthofen, 
was  published  in  1840. 

Frisk.,u.  n.  [Allied  to  brisk;  A.  S.  frician,  to  dance; 
Ger.  frisch,  brisk,  strong,  fresh  ;  0.  Fr.  frisque  ;  Dan. 
frisk;  radically  the  same  as  fresh.  See  Fresh.]  To 
leap;  to  skip;  to  spring  suddenly  one  way  and  the  other; 
to  dance,  skip,  and  gambol  in  frolic  and  gayety. 

— n.  A  frolic;  a  fit  of  wanton  gayety. 

Frisk'er,  n.  One  who  frisks;  a  wanton. 

Fris'ket,  n.  [Fr.  frisquette.  from  O.  Fr.  frisque,  gay, 
brisk,  frisky,  so  named  from  the  velocity  or  frequency  of 
its  motion.]  (Print.)  A  light  iron  frame  by  which  the 
sheets  of  paper  are  successively  confined  to  tlietympan, 
to  be  laid  on  the  form  for  impression. 

Frisk'fnl,  a.  Brisk;  lively. 

FrisK'ily,  adv.  Gaily;  in  a  frolicsome  manner. 

Frisk'iness.  n.  Gayety;  liveliness. 

Frisk'y,  a.  (Jay;  frolicsome;  wanton. 

Fris'Iet,  n.  A  kind  of  small  ruffle. 

Frist,  v.  a.  To  sell  goods  upon  credit,  (r.) 

Frisure',  n.  [Fr.]  A  curling  or  crisping  of  the  hair. 

Frit,  n.  \fr.fritte,,  from  Lat.  frigo,  f rictus,  to  fry.]  The 
calcined  matter  of  which  glass  is  made,  consisting  of 
silex,  fixed  alkali,  &c. 

— v.  a.  To  fuse  partially ;  to  mix  together  and  heat  the 
materials  of  glass,  so  as  to  expel  water,  and  induce  fusion. 

Frith,  n.  [Lat.  fretum,  a  strait,  sound,  channel;  Gt 
porthmns,  a  ferry,  a  strait,  from  prim,  to  pierce  quite 
through ;  perao,  poros.  to  pass  right  across.]  An  arm  of 
the  sea;  a  narrow  channel;  a  narrow  passage  of 
the  sea;  a  strait;  the  opening  of  a  river  into  the 
sea  ;  as,  the  Frith  of  Forth,  in  Scotland.  This  term  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  Fiord  of  the  Danes  and  Norwegians. 
The  German  fahren  has  the  same  root,  whence  ferry, 
ford,  furt ,  as  in  Frankfurt,  Erfurt,  &c. 

Frith,'  William  Powell,  r.  a.,  a  distinguished  histori¬ 
cal  and  genre,  painter,  B.  1819.  Of  his  innumerable 
works,  many  of  the  very  highest  class  of  art,  we  need 
but  mention  his  latest  productions,  The  Derby  Day,  The 
Railway  Station  (for  which  he  received  $40,000),  and 
The  Marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  painted  for  Queen 
Victoria. 

Frit  ter,  n.  [Fr.  friture,  anything  fried;  It  frite.Ua, 
a  pancake,  from  Lat.  frigere,  frictum,  to  fry.]  A  kind 
of  small  pancake  fried;  a  small  piece  of  meat  fried; 
any  small  piece  cut  tube  fried.  —  A  fragment;  a  shred; 
a  small  piece;  a  shiver;  as,  to  break  into  shivers  and 
fritters. 

— v.  a.  To  cut  meat  into  small  pieces  to  be  fried.  —  To 
break  into  small  pieces  or  fragments;  to  diminish  ;  to 
take  away,  or  waste  by  degrees ;  as,  to  fritter  away  any¬ 
thing. 

Fritz  town,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Berks 
co.,  abt.  9  m.  W.S  W.  of  Reading. 

Friuli,  (free.-no’le.)  [Ger.  Friaul ;  anc.  Forum  Julii.] 
Formerly  the  name  of  a  district  in  the  extreme  N.E.  of 
Italy.  It  constituted  one  of  the  36  duchies  into  which 
the  Longobards  divided  the  north  of  Italy.  From  an 
early  period,  F.  was  divided  into  Tyrolese  and  Venetian 
F.,  the  former  of  which  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  in  1500,  while  the  latter  remained 
attached  to  Venice  till  the  peace  of  Campo-Formio 
(1797),  when  it  was  given  to  Austria.  The  inhabitants, 
called  Furlani,  are  for  the  most  part  Italian,  but  make 
use  of  a  peculiar  dialect. 

Fritilla'ria,  Fritil'lary,  n.  [Lat.  fritillus,  a  chess¬ 
board  ;  alluding  to  the  checkered  petals.]  (Bat.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  order  Liliacese.  They  are  perennial 
plants,  perianth  eampanulate,  with  a  broad  base  and 
nectariferous  cavity  above  the  claw  of  each  segment' 


Fig.  1075.  —  frigate-bird. 

( Tacliypedes  aquila.) 
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3tameiis  as  long  as  the  petals.  The  Crown  Imperial,  F. 
imperialism  a  native  of  Persia,  is  a  fine  showy  flower  of 
easy  culture. 


Fig.  1078. — crown  imperial,  ( Fritillaria  imperialis.) 

Friv'olisin,  n.  Same  as  Frivolity,  q.  v. 

Fri  vol'ity,  n.  [Fr.  frivnlite,  from  Lat.  frivolus,  tri- 
fling.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  frivolous;  acts  or 
habits  of  trifling. 

Friv'olous,  a.  [Fr.  frivole  ;  Lat.  frivolus,  trifling. 
Cf.  Gr.  phluaros,  a  prater.]  Trivial;  trifling;  slight; 
petty;  silly;  dmpty  ;  as,  a  frivolous  person. — -Worth¬ 
less;  of  little  weight  or  importance ;  not  worth  notice ; 
a 8,  a  frivolous  remark,  a  frivolous  objection. 

Friv'olously,  adv.  In  a  trifling  manner. 

Fri volousnoss.  n.  Quality  of  being  trifling,  or  of 
very  little  worth  or  importance;  want  of  confidence. 

Friz,  Frizz,  v.  a.  [Fr.  f riser;  It .  frisare,  to  crisp,  to 
curl.  The  word  takes  its  origin  from  a  certain  tribe 
of  the  Frisians,  whose  maidens  used  to  dress  their  hair 
in  ringlets.]  To  curl ;  to  twist ;  to  form  into  small 
curls  with  a  crisping-pin.  —  To  form  the  nap  of  cloth 
into  little  hard  burs,  promiuences,  or  knobs. 

— n.  Anything  crisped  or  curled,  as  a  wig. 

Friz'ellburg',  in  Maryland,  a  post-office  of  Carroll  co. 

Friz'zle,  v.  a.  [0.  Fris.  frislen.]  To  curl ;  to  crisp,  as 
hair. 

— n.  A  curl ;  a  look  of  hair  twisted. 

Friz'zled,  p.  a.  Curled;  crisped. 

“  With  frizzled  hair  implicit.” — Milton. 

Friz'zler,  n.  One  who  curls  or  crisps  hair. 

Friz'zly,  Frizzy,  a.  Crisped  or  curled,  said  of  hair,  or 
the  nap  of  cloth. 

Fro.udu.  [A.S./ra.  See  From.]  From ;  away ;  back  or 
backward  ;  — used  only  in  opposition  to  the  word  to;  as, 
to  and  fro,  backward  and  forward. 

Fro'bislier  Strait,  a  passage  between  the  west  side 
of  Davis’  Strait  and  the  north  side  of  Hudson's  Strait,  is 
140  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  20.  It  ex¬ 
tends  in  Lat.  from  62°  to  64°  N.,  and  in  Lon.  from  65° 
to  73°  or  74°  W.  It  is  not  of  any  practical  value  as  a 
channel  of  communication;  and,  in  fact,  it  has  been 
very  seldom  visited  by  vessels  bound  either  westward 
or  eastward.  It  was  discovered  in  1576  by  Sir  Martin 
Frobisher,  an  energetic  English  navigator. 

Frock,  ti.  [Fr.  f roc,  a  monk's  habit;  L.  Lat.  frocus, 
froccus,  the  cassock  of  a  monk,  with  long  sleeves,  so 
called,  quasi,  vestis  floccosa,  from  floccus,  a  lock  of  wool.] 
Anuppercoatorouter  garment  made  of  wool;  as,  a  frock 
of  livery,  a  shepherd's  frock.  —  A  loose  garment  or  shirt 
worn  by  men  over  their  other  clothes  to  protect  them 
while  at  labor;  a  blouse.  —  A  gown  worn  by  females 
and  young  children.  —  A  monk’s  cassock. 

Frock '-coa  t,  n.  A  coat  for  men’s  wear  cut  and  shaped 
like  a  surtout,  but  shorter  and  lighter. 

Frock ed,  a.  Clothed  in  a  frock. 

Frock'less,  a.  Destitute  of  a  frock. 

Frod’sham,  a  market-town  of  England,  on  the  Mersey 
and  Weaver  rivers,  12  m.  from  Chester.  Manuf.  Cotton 
goods,  and  near  it  are  some  salt  works 

Froe,  (fro,)  n.  Same  as  F’row,  q.  v. 

Frog,  n.  [A.S ,froga,frogga;  Ger.  frosch.)  ( ZoSl .)  See 
Ranid,®. 

(Farriery.)  The  hard  projecting  substance  in  the  hol¬ 
low  of  a  horse’s  foot. 

(Civil  Engineering.)  A  grooved  piece  of  iron  placed  at 
the  junction  of  the  rails  of  a  railroad  where  one  track 
crosses  another. 

—  An  oblong  button  for  coats  or  overcoats,  swelling  in  the 
middle,  and  tapering  to  both  ends,  covered  with  netted 
thread,  and  fastening  into  a  loop  instead  of  a  button-hole. 

Froff  bit,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Hyorocharis. 

Frofr'-lish,  n.  (Zoul.)  See  Batrachus. 

Froggcd.d.  Provideil  with  frogs;  as,  a  fragged  surtout. 

Fros'fjy,  a.  Abounding  in  frogs. 

Frog'-liopper,  «.  (Zoul.)  See  Cercopid.e. 

Frog1  I>e  v'el.  in  S.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Newberry 
co.,  40  m.  N.W.  of  Columbia.  Now  Prosperity. 

F rot;' more,  in  Louisiana,  a  P.  0.  of  Concordia  parish. 

Frotf'town,  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  Lumpkin  co. 

Froh'na,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Perry  co. 

Froissart  (frwois'sart),  Jean,  a  French  chronicler 
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and  poet,  n.  1337.  He  was  the  contemporary  of  Chaucer 
and  Petrarch,  and  the  author  of  the  celebrated  Chron¬ 
icles  which  bear  his  name,  and  which  present,  perhaps, 
the  most  faithful  and  animated  picture  extaut  of  the 
wars  and  political  events  of  the  Middle  Ages.  His 
Chronicles  were  first  translated  into  English  by  Lord 
Berners  (2  vols.  fob,  London,  1523-5),  and  reprinted  in 
1812  in  2  vols.  4to.  A  later  edition  is  that  of  Bohn,  Lon¬ 
don,  2  vols.  royal  8vo.,  1845. 

Frol'ic,  a.  [Ger.  frohlich,  from  f rah.  glad,  and  licit,  cor¬ 
rupted  fruin  gleich,  like.]  Full  of  levity ;  dancing,  play¬ 
ing,  or  frisking  about ;  full  of  wild  pranks. 

“  We  fairies  now  are  frolic." — Shake. 

— n.  A  wild  prank;  a  flight  of  levity  or  gayety  and  mirth  ; 
a  gambol ;  a  freak  ;  a  scene  of  mirth  and  gayety,  as  in 
dancing  or  play. 

— v.  n.  To  play  wild  pranks ;  to  play  tricks  of  levity,  mirth, 
and  gayety. 

Frol'ieful,  a.  Same  as  Frolicsome,  q.  v. 

Frol'icking-,  p.  a.  Playing  pranks;  frolicsome. 

Frolicsome,  ( frol'ilc-sum ,)  a.  Full  of  gayety  and 
mirth  ;  given  to  pranks. 

Frol'icsoinely,  adv.  With  wild  gayety. 

Frol'icsomeness,  n.  Gayety;  wild  pranks. 

From, prep.  [A.S.  fram,  from ;  Fris.  fram;  Dan  .fra; 
O.  Ger.  and  Goth,  fram ;  Sansk.  param,  the  highest ; 
Lat.  primus,  the  first.]  This  preposition  expresses  the 
idea  of  distance  or  remoteness  in  relation  to  a  source  or 
beginning,  and  likewise  of  departure  or  procedure;  as, 
man  is  descended  from  Adam,  he  went  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  to  New  York,  matters  proceeded  from  bad  to  worse. 
The  sense  of  from  is  literal  or  figurative,  but  it  is  uni¬ 
formly  the  same.  In  certain  phrases,  generally  or  always 
elliptical,  from  is  followed  by  certain  adverbs,  denoting 
place,  region,  or  position  indefinitely,  no  precise  point 
being  expressed  ;  as,  from  above,  from  beneath,  from 
before,  f rom  behind,  Ac.  From  precedes  another  prep¬ 
osition  followed  by  its  proper  object  or  case;  as,  from 
amid,  from  among,  from  beneath,  from  beyond,  from 
afar,  Ac. 

Frome,  (from,)  the  name  of  several  rivers  in  England. 
1.  An  affluent  of  the  Lugg  in  Herefordshire.  2.  In  the 
county  Dorset,  rising  near  Bedminster,  and  falling  into 
the  sea  at  Poole  harbor.  3.  A  branch  of  the  Avon  at 
Bristol.  4.  One  of  the  Severn,  near  Berkeley.  5.  A  stream 
of  Somersetshire,  rising  in  the  Mendip  Hills,  and  joining 
the  Avon  between  Bath  and  Bradford. 

Frome,  or  Fronie-Selwwod,  a  town  and  parish 
of  Somerset  co.,  England,  11  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Bath,  and 
115  m.  W.  of  London.  Manuf.  Broad-cloths,  kersey¬ 
meres,  ale,  Ac.  Fop.  11,732. 

Frond,  n.  [Lat.  frons,  frondis,  a  leafy  branch.]  (Bot.) 
The  leaf  of  a  fern  or  other  acotyledonous  plant.  F.  are 
seldom  articulated;  they  are  either  sessile  or  stalked; 
are  frequently  toothed  or  incised  in  various  ways,  and 
are  often  highly  compound. 

Fronda'tion,  n.  [Lat.  frondatio,  from  frons.  See 
Supra.]  The  act  of  denuding,  or  stripping  of  leaves  or 
branches. 

Fronde,  n.  [Fr.,  a  sling.]  (Fr.  Hist.)  The  name  of 
a  political  faction  which  played  a  conspicuous  part  in 
French  history  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
which  gave  rise  to  the  celebrated  insurrectionary  move¬ 
ment  known  historically  as  the  War  of  the  Fronde.  The 
members  of  this  party  obtained  the  derisive  name  of 
Frondeurs  (slingers),  from  the  pertinacious  lampoon 
warfare  which  they  waged  against  both  the  powerful 
minister  of  that  day,  Cardinal  Mazarin,  and  the  Queen 
Regent,  Anne  of  Austria.  Mazarin,  as  a  foreigner  and 
a  parvenu,  enjoyed  the  detestation  of  the  French  peo¬ 
ple —  both  patrician  and  proletarian  —  and  especially 
had  incurred  the  opposition  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
to  his  measures.  In  1648  Mazarin  ventured  on  the  bold 
step  of  arresting  two  of  the  most  popular  members  of 
the  latter  body,  and  on  the  next  day  (la  journie  des 
barricades)  the  Parisians  rose  in  arms,  dispersed  some 
of  the  royal  troops  sent  out  against  them,  and  barricaded 
the  approaches  to  the  Louvre,  compelling  the  court 
party  to  retire  to  St.  Germain,  and  thus  leaving  Paris  in 
the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  Upon  the  Prince  de  Conde 
advancing  to  besiege  the  capital,  the  parliament  called 
the  citizens  to  arms,  when  the  Prince  de  Conti,  the  Due 
de  Beaufort  (“  Le  Roi  des  Halles,”  and  son  of  Henry  IV.), 
and  numerous  others  of  the  great  nobles  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  came  forward  to  head  the  insurrection.  The  famous 
Cardinal  de  Retz  also  joined  the  movement,  nor  was 
beauty  wanting,  in  the  persons  of  the  Duchesses  de 
Longueville  and  de  Montbazon,  to  inspire  the  popular 
cause.  The  Prince  de  Conde,  too,  changed  sides  and  went 
over  to  the  malcontents,  with  whom  the  court  party 
shortly  afterwards  patched  up  a  treaty  of  peace  of  but 
brief  duration.  Fresh  contentions  arose,  and  Mazarin 
caused  the  arrest  of  Conde  and  Conti,  two  of  the  princes 
of  the  blood.  This  step  on  the  part  of  the  hated  Italian 
excited  a  revolt  in  the  provinces,  and  Marshal  Turenne 
hastened  to  the  rescue  of  the  frondeur  princes,  but  was 
routed  in  the  battle  of  Rethel  (1650).  The  Cardinal, 
however,  enjoyed  but  a  mere  temporary  supremacy ;  the 
parliament  again  agitated  against  him,  and  procured  his 
banishment  from  France,  leaving  the  Prince  de  Conde 
master  of  the  situation.  Subsequently,  the  contest  de¬ 
generated  into  a  war  of  intrigue.  Some  of  the  Frondeur 
leaders  were  influenced’  by  the  queen  to  desert  their 
party,  and  others  were  bought  over  by  the  cardinal’s 
gold"  Ultimately,  all  parties  being  wearied  with  these 
dissensions,  the  court  agreed  to  remove  Mazarin,  and  a 
general  amnesty  was  proclaimed.  Conde,  who  refused 
to  be  a  party  to  these  terms,  now  finding  his  cause  des¬ 
perate,  entered  the  Spanish  service;  while  Mazarin, 
after  a  time,  returned  to  Paris,  and  again  obtained  the 
reins  of  government. 


I’ roii'il out,  a.  [Lat.  fremdens,  from  fronders,  to  beai 
leaves  or  branches.]  Leafy;  covered  with  leaves,  (r.) 

Frondesee,  (fron-des',)  v.  n.  [Lat .  frondescere,  incept, 
from  frondere,  to  put  forth  leaves.]  To  begin  to  unfold 
leaves. 

Fromles'cence,  n.  [Lat .  frondescens,  pp.  of  frondes¬ 
cere.  See  supra.)  The  precise  time  of  the  year  and  month 
in  which  each  species  of  plants  unfolds  its  leaves.  —  The 
act  of  unfolding  the  leaf. 

Frond  i  Porous,  a.  [Lat  .frons,  a  leaf  or  branch,  and 
ferre,  to  produce.]  Bearing  or  producing  fronds. 

Frondose',  a.  (Bot.)  Leafy;  —  or,  more  commonly 
now,  frond-like,  or  producing  a  frond,  instead  of  ordi¬ 
nary  foliage. 

Fron'dous,  a.  -  (Bot.)  Applied  to  a  flower  which  is 
leafy;  or  to  one  which  produces  branches  charged  with 
little  leaves  and  flowers. 

Frons,  n.  [Lat.,  front.]  (Anat.)  The  region  of  the  cra¬ 
nium  between  the  orbits  and  the  vertex.  —  In  ornithol¬ 
ogy,  the  space  between  the  base  of  the  bill  and  the  vertex. 

Front,  (frunt,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  frons,  frontis,  the 
forehead ;  probably  from  Gr.  phrontis,  care,  anxiety,  the 
forehead  being  the  index  of  these.]  The  forehead,  or 
part  of  the  face  above  the  eyes ;  the  whole  face. 

“  They  stand  not  front  to  front,  but  each  doth  view 
The  other's  tail,  pursued  as  they  pursue.”  —  Creech. 

— The  forehead  or  face,  as  expressive  of  the  temper  or  dis¬ 
position  ;  as,  a  fierce  front,  a  hardened  front.  —  The  fore 
part  of  anything  ;  the  van,  as  of  an  army  or  procession. 

— The  part  or  place  before  the  face,  or  opposite  to  it,  or  to 
the  forepart  of  anything. 

”  Shot  thundered  upon  them  from  the  rampart  in  front."  —  Bacon. 

— The  most  conspicuous  part  or  particular. 

11  The  head  and  front  of  our  offending.”  —  Shaks. 

— Impudence;  assurance;  as,  “men  of  front.’”  —  That  por¬ 
tion  of  a  head-dress  which  covers  the  fore  portion  of  the 
head  ;  a  partial  wig  worn  by  ladies. 

(Mil.)  That  part  of  an  army  which  directly  faces  the 
enemy’s  position;  —  opposed  to  rear. 

— v.  a.  To  stand  with  face  toward  or  opposed  to. 

“  I  shall  front  thee  like  some  staring  ghost.”  —  Dryden. 

— To  oppose  face  to  face ;  to  oppose  directly :  as,  to  front 
danger,  to  front  an  enemy.  —  To  stand  opposed  or  op¬ 
posite,  or  over  against  anything;  as,  our  house  fronts 
the  square,  the  church,  Ac. 

— v.  n.  To  have  the  face  or  front  toward  any  point  of  the 
compass ;  to  be  opposite.  —  To  stand  foremost. 

— a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  fore  part;  foremost;  as,  a 
front  door,  a  front  entrance. 

Frontpage,  n.  The  front  part  of  an  edifice,  structure, 
lot,  quay,  Ac. 

Front'al,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  frontalis .]  Belonging  to 
the  forehead. 

(Anat.)  The  frontal  bone  of  the  skull,  the  Frons,  q.  v., 
forms  in  the  male  the  whole  anterior  portion  of  the 
cranium,  extending  laterally  from  the  temples,  and 
from  the  orbits  to  the  parietal,  or  wall-bones  of  the 
skull ;  in  females,  however,  this  bone  is  generally  di¬ 
vided  into  two  by  a  seam  or  suture  up  the  centre  of  the 
bone.  —  The  frontal  sinus  is  the  space  between  the 
plates  of  the  frontal  bone  extending  over  the  eyes  and 
nostrils,  and  in  health  adding  to  thereverberance  of  the 
voice;  but  when  affected  by  inflammation  or  a  severe 
cold,  the  thickening  of  its  lining  membrane  causes  that 
obstruction  in  speaking  known  as  talking  through  the 
no  se. 

— n.  [Lat.  frontale,  a  frontlet.]  A  front  piece ;  an  orna¬ 
ment  for  the  forehead ;  a  frontlet ;  as,  the  frontal  of  a 
helmet. 

(Arch.)  The  hanging  with  which  the  front  of  an  altar 
is  covered.  —Also,  an  ornament  over  a  door  or  pediment. 

(Med.)  A  medicine  applied  to  the  forehead. 

Fron'tated,  a.  (Bot.)  Growing  broader  and  broader, 
and  at  last  perhaps  terminating  in  a  right  line ;  —  used 
in  opposition  to  cuspated,  which  is  when  the  leaves  of  a 
flower  end  in  a  point. 

Front'ed,  a.  Formed  with  a  front. 

“  Part  fronted  brigades  form."  —  Milton. 

Fronteira,  ( fron-tai-eer'a,)  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
prow  of  Alentejo,  14  m.  from  Estremos.  Here,  in  1663, 
the  Spaaiards  were  defeated  by  the  Portuguese  under 
Schomberg.  Fop.  2,500. 

Frontenac',  Count,  a  French  soldier,  governor  of 
New  France,  Canada,  from  1672  to  1698;  b.  1619;  d. 
Quebec,  1698.  Parkman’s  Count  F.  &  New  France. 

Frontenac',  a  co.  of  prov.  of  Ontario,  bordering  on 
Lake  Ontario ;  area,  about  1,342  sq.  m.  Cap.  Kingston. 

Fronte'ra  de  Tabas  co,  ( Fa, )  a  town  of  Mexico, 
on  the  Tabasco  river,  abt.  3  in.  from  its  mouth. 

Frontier,  (fron-teer1,)  n.  [Fr.  frontiere ,  from  Lat. 
frons,  the  front.]  That  part  of  a  country  which  fronts 
or  faces  another  country ;  the  boundary  of  a  state,  or 
the  territory  adjacent  to  the  boundary;  marches;  con¬ 
fine  ;  border. 

— a.  Lying  on  the  exterior  part;  bordering;  contermi¬ 
nous;  as,  a  frontier  village. 

— v.  a.  To  compose  or  form  a  frontier. 

Fron 'tier,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Hillsdale  co. 

Frontier,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Clinton  co. 

Fron'tiered,  u.  Guarded  on  the  frontiers. 

Frontignan,  ( f ron'tin-ydn ,)  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
Ilerault,  12  m.  S.W.  of  Montpelier;  pop.  2,000.  Its 
territory  produces  a  delicious,  sweet,  muscat  wine,  often 
incorrectly  called  Frontignac. 

Front  ing,  a.  Standing  with  the  front  towards;  front 
to  front,  or  opposite. 

Front'ingfly,  adv.  In  a  facing  position;  opposingly. 

Frontispiece,  ( fron 'tis-pees,)  n.  [0.  Fr.  fronlispice  ; 
L.  Lat.  frontispicium,  from  frons,  the  front,  and  spicere, 
to  view.]  An  ornamental  picture  or  engraving  fronting 
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the  first  page  of  a  book,  or  at  the  beginning.  — That  part 
of  any  body  that  directly  meets  the  eye. 

(Arch.)  The  principal  lace,  or  front  view  of  a  building; 
the  face  that  directly  presents  itself  to  the  eye. 

Frout'less,  a.  Wanting  shame  or  modesty;  not  diffi¬ 
dent;  ns,  f  rontless  flattery,  froniless  vice. 

Front'lessly,  adv.  Shamelessly;  impudently;  im¬ 
modestly. 

Frontlet,  n.  [Dim.  of  front,  bat.  frons,  fronlis.]  A 
fillet  or  band  worn  on  the  forehead. 

«  They  shall  be  as  frontlets  between  thine  eyes.”—  Dent.  vi.  8. 

( Zool .)  The  margin  of  the  head  behind  the  bill  of  birds, 
generally  clothed  with  rigid  bristles. 

Fron'ton,  n.  [Fr.,  from  front;  hat.  frons,  frontis.] 
(Arch.)  An  ornament  over  a  door  or  pediment;  a  frontal. 

Fronton,  in  Texas,  a  village  of  Cameron  co.,  about  30; 
m.  E.N.E.  of  Brownsville. 

Front  Royal,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  War¬ 
ren  co.,  abt.  140  m.  N.N.W.  of  Richmond. 

Front- view,  ( front' vu ,)  n.  A  view  or  representation 
of  the  fore  part  of  an  edifice  or  other  object. 

Frore.  a.  [A.S.  froren,  to  freeze.  Cf.  Ger.  gefroren, 
from friereni]  Frozen;  frosty,  (o.) 

“  The  parching  air 

Burns  frore ,  and  cold  performs  the  effect  of  fire.” —  Milton. 

Froscll'tlorf,  a  village  in  Lower  Austria,  rather  more 
than  30  m.  from  Vienna,  and  not  far  from  the  frontiers 
of  Hungary,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Leitha ;  called 
by  the  French  Frohsdorf.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  splen¬ 
did  castle,  which  in  recent  times  has  acquired  a  kind  of 
political  importance,  from  having  been,  since  1844,  the 
residence  of  the  Duchess  d’Angouleme  and  the  rendez¬ 
vous  of  the  elder  Bourbon  party.  After  the  death  ot  the 
duchess  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Comte  de 
Chambord,  q.  v.,  who  has  greatly  beautified  the  interior. 

Frosino'ne,  (anc.  Frusino,) 
a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  States 
of  the  Church,  built  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill  above  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  river  Cossa  with 
the  Sacco,  about  48  m.  E.S.E. 
of  Rome,  on  the  high-road  be¬ 
tween  Rome  and  Naples.  It 
is  the  capital  of  a  delegation 
of  the  same  name,  which  is 
notorious  for  brigandage. — 

The  costumes  of  F.  (Fig.4U79) 
are  among  the  most  admired 
of  Italy. 

Frost.' n.  [A.S.  forst,  Ger. 
frost,  respectively  from  freo- 
san  and  frieren,  to  freeze.] 

The  act  of  freezing ;  congela¬ 
tion  of  water  or  other  fluid. 

“  A  killing  frost.”  (Shales.) — 

Frozen  dew;  hoar-frost. — 

That  state  or  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere  which  occa¬ 
sions  the  congelation  of  wa¬ 
ter;  severely  cold  weather. 

Tbe  lagging  rear  of  winter’s  frost.”  A  WOMAN  OF  FROSINONE. 

Milton. 

• — The  appearance  of  plants  sparkling  with  icy  crystals. 

“  Behold  the  groves  that  shine  with  silver  frost.” — Pope. 

• — v.  a.  To  cover  with  anything  resembling  hoar-frost. 

Frosl’-bearer.  n.  (Physics.)  An  instrument  to  exhibit 
the  freezing  of  water  in  a  vacuum. 

Frost'-bite,  n.  (Med.)  The  freezing  of  any  portion  of 
the  body  by  exposure  to  a  high  degree  of  cold.  The 
parts  of  the  body  most  exposed  to  the  serious  consequence 
of  F.  are  those  farthest  from  the  seat  of  circulation,  and 
the  most  exposed  to  a  great  degree  of  cold.  These  are, 
the  toes  and  feet,  fingers,  ears,  nose,  and  the  cheeks  be¬ 
low  the  eye.  The  effect  of  intense  cold  is,  in  the  first 
place,  to  deaden  the  sensibility  of  the  part  most  exposed, 
which  it  does  by  contracting  the  vessels  and  driving  the 
blood  from  the  surface ;  when  the  part,  losing  its  healthy 
vitality,  is  unable  to  resist  the  specific  influence  of  the 
surrounding  cold, and  quickly  falls  a  prey  to  the  potency 
of  the  frost,  and,  in  a  short  time,  a  partial  gives  way  to 
an  absolute  death,  or  mortification  of  the  member  or  or¬ 
gan,  which  soon  after  separates  or  falls  off.  To  guard 
against  the  danger  of  F.,  the  inhabitants  of  very  cold 
countries,  as  the  Russians  and  Esquimaux,  cover  both 
the  cartilage  of  the  ear  and  the  nose.  The  treatmentof 
F.  consists  in  coaxing  back  by  degrees  the  vitality  of 
the  part;  this  is  most  prudently  effected  by  friction,  at 
first  with  snow,  then  with  water  at  ordinary  temperature, 
no  warmth  being  applied  for  some  time.  As  the  cold¬ 
ness  subsides,  the  painful  tingling  returns,  then  redness 
and  heat;  in  a  short  time  the  latter  will  be  above  the 
natural  standard,  and  if  not  moderated,  the  part  will  in¬ 
flame,  and  perhaps  mortify. 

Frost’-bitten,  a.  Nipped;  affected  or  withered  by 
frost. 

Frost'-blite,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Orach,  a  plant  of  the  genus 
A  triplex. 

Frost'-bonnd,  a.  Bound  or  confined  by  frost. 

Frost  burs’,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Alleghany 
co.,  about  10  m.  W.  of  Cumberland. 

Frost  bu  rg,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  1’.  0.  of  Jefferson  co. 

Frost  Villag’e,  a  village  of  Lower  Canada,  co.  of  Shef- 
ford,  about  40  m.  N.W.  of  Stanstead. 

Frosted,  p.  a.  Covered  with  anything  resembling  hoar¬ 
frost  in  color  or  form. 

Frost'-fish,  n.  (Zoiil.)  See  Tom-cod,  q.  v. 

Frost'ily,  adv.  With  frost  or  excessive  cold.  —  Without 
warwth  of  affection ;  coldly.  “  To  praise  frostily.” 

Ben  Jonson. 


Frost'iness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  frosty; 
freezing  cold. 

Frost'ins’,  n.  The  sugary  composition  resembling  hoar¬ 
frost,  used  to  cover  and  ornament  cakes,  &c. 
Frost'less,  a.  Free  from  frost. 

Frost'-uail,  n.  A  nail  with  a  prominent  head,  driven 
into  a  horse’s  shoes  that  it  may  pierce  the  ice,  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  animal  from  slipping. 

Frost'-sinoke.  n.  An  appearance  resembling  smoke, 
caused  by  the  congelation  of  the  vapor  in  the  atmosphere 
in  a  time  of  severe  cold. 

Frost'-weed,  Frost-wort, n.  (Bot.) See  IIelianthe- 
MDM. 

Frost'-work,  n. Work  resemblinghoar-frost  on  shrubs. 
Frost'y,  a.  Having  power  to  congeal  water;  containing 
frost;  exceedingly  cold ;  as.  a  frosty  night,  frosty  wea¬ 
ther. —  Chill  in  affection;  without  warmth  of  affection 
or  courage. 

11  What  a  /rosly-spirited  rogue  is  this  ?  "  — Shales. 

— Resemblinghoar-frost;  white;  gray-haired;  ns,  a  frosty 
head. 

Froth,  n.  [A.S .freodhan,  to  rub,  to  foam;  Dan.  fraade, 
allied  to  Gr.  aphros,  foam.]  Spume;  foam;  the  bubbles 
caused  in  liquors  by  fermentation  or  agitation.  —  Any 
empty,  senseless  show  of  wit  or  eloquence.  —  Light,  un¬ 
substantial  mutter. 

— v.  a.  To  cause  to  foam. 

— v.  n.  To  foam ;  to  throw  up  spume,  foam,  or  bubbles ;  as, 
frothing  ale. 

Froth  ily,  adv.  With  foam  or  spume;  in  an  empty, 
trifling  manner. 

Froth'iness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  frothy  ; 

emptiness;  trifling  matter. 

Froth'less,  a.  Free  from  froth. 

Froth'-spit,  n.  A  white  froth  found  on  the  leaves  and 
in  the  axils  of  certain  plants  during  the  summer,  being 
the  faeces  of  the  frog-hopper;  cuckoo-spittle;  wood-sare. 
Froth'- worm.H.  Same  as  frog-hopper.  See  Cfrcopida^. 
Froth'y.  «.  Full  of  foam  ;  consisting  of  froth  or  light 
bubbles. — Soft;  not  firm  or  solid. — Vain;  light;  empty; 
unsubstantial;  as  frothy  language. 

Fronde,  James  Anthony,  an  English  historian,  born 
1818,  and  educated  at  Westminster  and  Oxford.  He  is 
the  author  of  the  Shadows  of  the  Clouds  (1847),  and  the 
Nemesis  of  Faith  (1849)  ;  both  of  which  elicited  severe 
ecclesiastical  censure.  F.' s  fame  will,  however,  rest  on 
his  History  of  England,  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the 
Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  completed  in  S870;  his 
lectures  in  the  U.  S.  in  1872-73,  on  The  English  in  Ire¬ 
land  in  the  18th  Century,  3  vols.  (London,  1873-74) ; 
Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects,  third  series  (N.  Y.,  1878). 
Died  Oct.  20, 1894. 

Frounce,  v.  a.  [Fr.  froncer,  to  pucker;  Sp.fruncir,  to 
gather  in  plaits,  from  Lat.  frons,  the  brow.]  To  form 
wrinkles  upon;  to  curl  or  frizzle,  as  the  hair  about  the 
forehead  or  face;  to  gather  into  plaits. 

— n.  A  wrinkle,  plait,  or  curl;  an  ornament  of  dress. — 
(Falconry.)  A  word  used  by  falconers  for  a  distemper, 
in  which  white  spittle  gathers  about  the  hawk’s  bill. 
Fron'zy,  a.  [Du.  vrouw,  a  woman;  used  in  the  N.  of 
England  in  the  sense  of  an  idle,  dirty  woman.]  Fetid  ; 
musty;  rank;  dim;  cloudy.  (Low.) 

Frow,  n.  [A.S.  frea;  Qer.frau,  a  wife ;  Du.  vrouw,  a 
woman.]  A  woman ;  —  more  especially  a  Dutch  or  Ger¬ 
man  woman  of  the  lower  orders.  Beau.  <£•  FI.  —  In  the 
N.  of  England,  an  idle,  dirty  woman.  (Low.) 

Frow,  Frower,  ( fro,  fro' erf)  n.  An  instrument  used  in 
splitting  staves,  laths,  &c. 

Fro'tvard,  a.  [A.S.  f rainwear d — fram,  from,  and 
weard,  ward.]  Perverse;  unyielding;  ungovernable; 
refractory;  peevish;  disobedient;  wayward. 

“  She ’s  not  froward,  but  modest  ns  the  dove.” —  Shaks. 
Fro'wardly.  adv.  Perversely;  in  a  peevish  manner. 
Fro'wardness.  n.  Perverseness;  reluctance  to  yield 
or  comply  ;  disobedience;  peevishness;  petulance. 
Frowey,  (fro'a,)  a.  (Carp.)  Applied  to  timber  that 
is  evenly  tempered,  and  works  without  splitting  or  tear¬ 
ing. 

Frown,  v.  n.  [0.  Fr .  frogntr,  found  in  se  renfrogner,  to 
knit  the  brows ;  L.  Lat.  refnmtinare,  from  frons,  frontis, 
the  brow.]  To  express  displeasure  by  contracting  the 
brow  and  looking  grim  or  surly ;  to  look  stern  ;  to  scowl, 
(with  on  or  at) ;  as,  a  frowning  countenance. 

“  Heroes  in  animated  marble  frown.”  —  Pope. 

— To  manifest  displeasure  in  any  manner;  to  lower;  to 
look  threatening;  as,  Providence  frowns  on  us. 

— v.  a.  To  repel  by  expressing  displeasure  in  the  counte¬ 
nance  ;  to  rebuke  by7  a  look :  as,  to  frown  one  into  silence. 
— n.  A  wrinkled  look,  particularly  expressing  dislike ;  a 
sour,  severe,  or  stern  look,  expressive  of  displeasure;  a 
scowl ;  any  expression  of  displeasure. 
Frown'ingly,  adv.  With  a  look  of  displeasure ; 
sternly. 

Frow'y,  Frowzy,  a.  Same  as  Frouzy,  q.  v. 
Froyen,  or  Frojen,  (fro' yen,)  an  island  of  Nor¬ 
way,  50  m.  from  Drontheim.  It  is  abt.  20  m.  long  by 
an  average  breadth  of  5.  Lat.  63°  50'  N.,  Lon.  8°  40'  E. 
Fro'zen,  a.  Congealed  with  cold.  — Cold;  frosty ;  chill. 
—  Cold  or  chill  in  affection. 

Fro'zen  Creek,  in  Kentucky,  a  P.  O.  of  Breathitt  co. 
Fro'zen  Oeestn.  or  the  Icy  Sea,  a  sea  of  Asia  extend¬ 
ing  towards  the  N.  into  the"  unknown  regions  of  the 
pole.  Its  boundaries  on  the  E.  and  W.  are  considered  to 
be  Nova  Zambia  and  Fohutski  Noss. 

Fro'zen  Strait.,  between  Southampton  Island  and 
Melville  Peninsula,  Lat.  66°  N.,  Lon.  85°  W. 
Fro'zenness,  n.  The  condition  of  being  frozen. 

F.  It.  S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Frnct'ed,  a.  [Lat.  fructus,  fruit.]  (Bot.)  Bearing 
i  fruit,  as  trees. 


Frnctes'cence,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fructus.  fruit.) 
(Bot.)  The  precise  time  when  the  fruit  of  a  plantar- 
rives  at  maturity,  and  its  seeds  are  dispersed;  the  fruit¬ 
ing  season. 

Frnctic'nlose,  a.  Producing  much  fruit. 

Fruc'tidor,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fructus,  fruit,  and  Gr. 
doron,  a  gift.]  (Hist.)  The  name  given  in  the  republi¬ 
can  calendar  of  France  to  the  period  extending  from 
the  18th  of  Aug.  to  the  16tli  of  Sept.  Tho  18th  Fructi- 
dor  of  the  year  5  (or  on  the  4th  of  Sept.,  1797)  is  cele¬ 
brated  as  the  day  on  which  Barras,  Rewbell,  and  Lepaux, 
members  of  the  Directory,  by  a  coup  d’itat,  saved  the 
republic  from  the  machinations  of  the  Royalists,  who 
had  got  the  upper  hand  in  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred. 
The  execution  of  the  coup  d'etat  was  intrusted  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Augereau. 

Friicti f'erous,  a.  [Lat.  fructus,  fruit,  and  ferre,  to 
bear.]  Producing  fruit. 

Fructifica/tion,  n  [L.  Lat.  fructificatio,  from  fruc- 
tifleare  — fructus,  and  facere,  to  make.]  The  act  of  fruc¬ 
tifying,  or  rendering  productive  of  fruit;  fecundation. 

(Bot.)  A  term  frequently  employed  in  cryptogamie 
botany,  sometimes  to  denote  tho  whole  reproductive 
system,  and  sometimes  the  fruit  itself. 

Fruc'tify,  v.  a.  [Fr.  fructifier;  L.  Lat.  fructificare 
— fructus,  and  faccre,  to  make.]  To  make  fruitful ;  to 
render  productive  ;  to  feitilize. 

“  Showers  to  fructify  the  earth.”  —  Howel. 

— v.  n.  To  bear  fruit. 

Fruc'tose,  n.  (Vhem.)  Fruit-sugar;  the  sugar  con¬ 
tained  in  ripe  fruits.  It  has  been  called,  with  reference 
to  its  characteristic  feature,  uncry stallizab le  sugar,  and 
seems  to  occur  in  the  transition  of  starch,  cellulose, 
and  cane-sugar,  into  grape  sugar.  If,  in  the  manufacture 
of  grape-sugar  from  starch,  by  boiling  with  dilute  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  the  ebullition  be  checked  as  soon  as  the 
liquid  becomes  sweet,  fructose  is  formed  and  no  crystals 
can  be  obtained.  It  forms  the  chief  ingredient  in  molasses 
and  treacle,  for  though  it  is  not  found  in  the  fresh  cane- 
juice,  the  extraction  of  the  sugar  occasions  its  formation 
at  the  expense  of  cane-sugar. 

Fruct'uary,  n.  [Lat .fructuarius,  from  fructus,  fruit.] 
One  who  enjoys  the  rents,  income,  profits,  or  increase 
of  anything.  (R.) 

Frn'gal,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat .frugalis — frux,  frugis,  the 
produce  of  the  field.]  Economical ;  careful ;  thrifty  ; 
provident ;  economical  in  the  use  or  appropriation  of 
money,  goods,  or  provisions  of  any  kind;  saving  un¬ 
necessary  expense;  sparing;  not  profuse,  prodigal,  or 
lavish;  as,  frugal  of  time. 

F  ruga  I  ity.  n.  [Fr.  frugality :  Lat .  frugalitas.]  Pru¬ 
dent  economy;  thrift;  good  husbandry,  or  housewifery; 
-a  sparing  and  judicious  use  of  money  or  anything  to  be 
expended  ;  a  prudent  and  sparing  use  or  appropriation 
of  anything. 

Fru'g’ally,  adv.  With  economy7. 

I  rii'galiicss.  n.  Same  as  Frugality,  q.  v. 

Fru'g’ardite,  n.  [Frugaard,  a  district  of  Finland.} 
(Min.)  A  variety  of  Vesuvianite,  q.  v. 

I’ ruggin.  it.  [Fr.  fourgon;  It.  forcone,  from  Lat. 
furca ,  a  fork.]  An  oven-fork.  (Eng.) 

Frugif'erous,  a.  [Fr.  frugifere ;  Lat.  frugifer  — 
frux,  frugis,  the  fruit  of  the  earth,  and  ferre,  to  bear.} 
Producing  fruit  or  corn. 

Frugiv'oroiis,  a.  [Fr.  frugivore;  Lat.  frugivorus  — 
frux,  frugis,  the  produce  of  the  fields,  and  vorare,  to 
devour.]  Feeding  on  fruit,  seeds,  or  corn,  as  birds. 

Fruit,  (froot,)  n.  [0.  Fr.  fruict,  Fr.  fruit ;  hut.  fructus, 
from  frui,  to  enjoy.  Cf.  Ger .frucht.]  Produce;  what¬ 
ever  the  earth  produces  for  the  nourishment  of  animals, 
or  for  clothing  or  profit ;  the  produce  of  a  tree  or  other 
plant;  the  seed  of  plants,  or  the  part  that  contains  the 
seeds;  production,  that  which  is  produced;  as,  the  ris¬ 
ing  fruits,  the  forbidden  fruit.  —  Produce  of  animals; 
offspring;  young;  as,  the  fruit  of  the  womb.  —  Effect 
or  consequence ;  as,  the  fruit  of  folly7  or  sin. 

“  She  remembered  the  fruits  of  denying.”  —  Sidney. 

— Advantage;  profit;  good  derived. 

“  The  fruits  of  victory.” — Swift. 

(Bot.)  The  term  fruit  is  applied  to  the  ripened  ovary 
and  its  contents,  quite  regardless  of  their  being  eatable 
or  otherwise.  In  many  instances,  there  are  additions  to 
the  ovary  in  the  form  of  the  remains  of  some  or  all  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  flower.  In  the  strawberry,  the 
calyx  remains,  and  is  converted  into  a  succulent  sub¬ 
stance,  or  that  part  of  the  fruit  which  is  eaten.  In  the 
apple,  both  the  calyx  and  the  corolla  are  converted  into 
fruit.  The  pine-apple  (Fig.  423)  is  composed  of  all  the. 
parts  entering  into  the  composition  of  theotwy,  namely, 
bracts,  calyx,  corolla,  and  ovary.  The  orange  is  a  largely- 
developed  ovary,  containing  the  seeds,  and  a  succulent 
mass  in  which  the  refreshing  juice  is  placed.  Fruit  is 
.divided  into  two  distinct  parts,  the  seed  and  the  per¬ 
icarp,  or  investing  substance.  The  pericarp  is  com¬ 
posed  of  three  parts,  or  layers,  one  within  the  other. 
For  example,  the  pericarp  of  the  apple  consists  of  an 
external  layer,  or  skin,  epicarp ;  the  internal  layer,  en- 
docarp ;  and  the  fleshy  substance,  sarcocarp,  lying  be¬ 
tween  them.  Thus,  the  outer  skin  is  the  epicarp.  the 
pulpy  substance  the  sarcocarp,  and  the  tough,  thick 
covering  to  the  seeds,  the  endocarp.  The  same  relation 
is  found  in  stone-fruit,  the  shell  of  the  nut  being  the 
endocarp.  The  epicarp,  or  outward  covering,  is  less 
subject  to  variation  than  other  parts  :  but  the  sarcocarp 
and  endocarp  assume  every  variety  of  form  and  consist¬ 
ence.  In  certain  instances,  the  arrangement  of  the 
flowers  indicates  the  arrangement  of  the  fruit,  as  in  the 
currant,  gooseberry,  etc.  But  the  blossoms  of  the  apple, 
plum,  pea,  etc.,  afford  no  indication  of  the  various  fruits 
that  are  to  succeed  them.  The  most  common  forms  of 
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f-uit  are,  the  ponium  or  apple,  the  drupe  or  peach  (Fig. 
940),  and  plum  ;  the  plans,  as  the  acorn  ;  the  pine-apple, 
the  fruit  of  which  is  a  scaly  berry,  surmounted  by  a  crown 
of  spinous  leaves.  This  fruit  may  be  considered  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world.  The  legume,  or  pea ;  the  siliqua,  or  pod, 
as  in  the  mustard,  and  which  differs  from  the  legume 
chiefly  in  this,  that  the  chamber  containing  the  seeds 
is  divided ;  the  capsule,  as  in  the  poppy,  larkspur,  etc. ; 
and  the  bacca,  or  common  currant,  gooseberry,  etc.  Be¬ 
sides  these  leading  and  distinctive  forms  of  fruit,  there 
are  numerous  minor  variations  in  their  external  forms 
and  internal  structures,  each  of  which  is  described  under 
its  proper  head. 

— v.  n.  To  produce  fruit. 

I'rnitage, n.  [Fr.,  from  fruit;  L.  Lat.  fructagium .] 
Fruit  taken  collectively;  all  manner  of  fruits;  a  reposi¬ 
tory  for  fruit. 

Fruit'erer,  n.  [Fr.  fruitier.]  One  who  deals  in  fruit. 

Frult'eress,  n.  A  woman  who  deals  in  fruit. 

Fruit'ery.  n.  [Fr.  fruiterie.~]  Fruit  taken  collectively ; 
a  repository  for  fruit. 

Fruit'ful,  a.  Very  productive ;  fertile;  prolific;  bear¬ 
ing  children  ;  not  barren;  abounding  in  anything;  pro¬ 
ductive  of  anything;  plenteous;  abundant;  plentiful; 
as,  the  fruitful  earth,  a  fruitful  garden,  a  fruitful 
wife,  a  fruitful  imagination. 

Fruitfully,  adv.  In  a  fruitful  manner;  plenteously ; 
abundantly. 

Fruit'fuluess,  n.  Quality  of  producing  fruit  in  abun¬ 
dance;  productiveness;  fertility;  fecundity;  quality  of 
being  prolific;  productiveness  of  the  intellect ;  fertility 
of  imagination ;  exuberant  abundance. 

Fruit'-jfrove,  n.  A  plantation  of  fruit-trees. 

Fruit'inji',  n.  The  production  of  fruit. 

— a.  Belonging  to,  or  yielding  fruit. 

Fruition,  ( fru-ish'on ,)  n.  [ bat.  fruitin,  from  frui,  to 
use  or  enjoy.]  Use  accompanied  with  pleasure,  corporeal 
or  intellectual ;  enjoyment;  gratification;  the  pleasure 
derived  from  use  or  possession. 

“  Where  I  may  ha so  fruition  of  her  love." — Shaks. 

Fruitless,  «.  Destitute  of  fruit:  barren;  unproduc¬ 
tive ;  unprofitable. —  Abortive;  ineffectual ;  useless ;  as, 
a,  fruitless  attempt.  —  Destitute  of  offspring;  as,  a,  fruit¬ 
less  marriage. 

Fruitlessly,  adv.  Without  any  valuable  effect;  idly; 
vainly ;  unprofitably. 

Fruitlessness,  n.  Barrenness;  unfruitfulness;  un¬ 
profitableness. 

Fruit'y,  a.  Like  fruit,  or  having  a  taste  similar  thereto. 

Fruinenta'ceous,  a.  [Lat .  frumentaceus,  from  fru- 
mentum,  grain,  —  contr.  from  frugimentum,  from  frux, 
frugis,  the  produce  of  the  earth.]  Made  from  wheat  or 
other  grain,  or  similar  thereto. 

Frumenta'tion,  n.  [Lat.  frumentatio,  from  frumen- 
tari,  to  supply  with  grain  or  corn.  See  Supra.]  (Rom. 
Ant.)  A  general  dole  or  distribution  of  corn. 

Fru'menty,  Furmenty,  Frumety,  n.  [Lat.  frnmen- 
tum .]  Food  made  of  wheat  boiled  in  milk,  and  sweetened 
by  sugar  and  spices. 

Frusti,  n.  [From  h'v.froisser,  to  bruise.]  Noise;  crash; 
din,  as  of  things  violently  dashed  together. 

(Far.)  Same  as  Frog,  q.  v. 

Frus  trable,  a.  [L.  Lat.  frustrabilis  —frustrare,  to 
render  useless.]  That  may  bo  defeated,  overcome,  or 
rendered  of  no  effect. 

Frus  trate,  v.  a.  [Fr .  frustrer ;  Lat .frustrari,  from 
frustra,  in  vain.]  To  disappoint;  to  defeat;  to  balk; 
to  bring  to  nothing  ;  to  foil ;  to  make  null ;  to  render  of 
no  effect. 

—a.  [Lat.  frustratus,  from  frustrari,  to  render  null.] 
Vain;  ineffectual;  useless;  unprofitable;  null;  void; 
as,  a. frustrate  search,  enterprise,  or  design. 

Frustration,  n.  [Lat.  frustratio  —frustrari,  from 
frustra,  in  vain,  —  probably  from  fraus,  deception. 
Disappointment ;  defeat ;  as,  the  frustration  of  a  scheme. 

Frus'tnlent,  n.  [Lat .frustum,  a  piece  broken  or  cut 
off.]  (Bot.)  A  term  applied  to  the  joints  into  which  the 
Diatomacese  separate.  They  contain  a  large  proportion 
of  silex,  and  hence,  being  capable  of  retaining  their  form 
after  the  vegetable  constituents  have  fled,  they  are  often 
found  preserved  in  a  fossil  state. 

Frus'tum,  n.  [Lat.,  probably  allied  to  f r anger e ;  Gr. 
rhegnuishai,  to  break.]  (Genm.)  A  piece 
or  part  of  a  solid  body  separated  from 
the  rest ;  the  part  which  remains  of  a 
cone,  pyramid,  &c.,  when  the  top  part 
is  cut  off  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  base,  g 
in  Fig.  1080  the  dotted  line  c  shows  the 
portion  of  the  cone  cut  off  to  form  the 
frustum  f. 

Frutes'cenee,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Latin 
frutescere — f rut  ex,  a  shrub  or  bush.] 

State  of  being  frutescent,  or  of  becom¬ 
ing  shrubby. 

Frufes  cent,  u.[Fr.,  from  Lat  frutes- 
cens.  See  Supra.]  (Bot.)  Shrubby,  or 
having  the  appearance  of  a  shrub.  Fig.  1080. 

Fru'tcx,  n.  [Lat.,  a  shrub.]  (Bot.)  A  frustum. 
plant  whose  branches  are  perennial, 
and  proceed  directly  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  with¬ 
out  any  supporting  trunk ;  a  shrub. 

Fru'tieose,  Kru'ticous,  a.  [Lat.  fruti cosus.  See  Supra.] 
(Bot.)  Shrub-like;  branching  like  a  shrub. 

Frutic'ulose.  a.  [Fr.  fruticuleux,  dim.  of  Lat.  fruti- 
cnsus.  See  Supra.]  (Bot.)  Like  a  small  shrub ;  branch¬ 
ing  like  a  small  shrub. 

Fry,  v.  a.  [Fr .  frire  ;  La t.frigere.]  To  cook  in  a  frying- 
pan  ;  to  dress  with  fat,  by  heating  or  roasting  in  a  pan 
over  the  fire;  as,  to  fry  an  omelet. 
v.  n.  To  be  heated  and  agitated,  as  meat  in  a  frying-pan; 


to  suffer  the  action  of  fire  or  extreme  heat;  to  be  agi¬ 
tated  ;  to  boil. 

“  The  frothy  billows  fry." — Spenser. 

— n.  A  dish  of  anything  fried ;  as,  lamb’s  fry. 

— [0.  Fr .frage;  Fr.  frai,  spawn  of  fish.]  A  swarm  or 
crowd  of  little  fish  just  produced  from  the  spawn. 

“  He  is  the  tyrant  pike,  and  we  the  fry." — Donne. 

— Any  swarm  of  little  animals;  or  class  of  people,  in  con¬ 
tempt. 

**  The  young  fry  must  be  kept  under  the  discipline  of  contempt." 

Collier. 

— A  kind  of  sieve. 

Fry,  Elizabeth,  an  English  philanthropist  and  prison 
reformer,  b.  1780,  was  one  of  the  Gurney  family,  the 
well-known  bankers  and  merchants  of  London  and  Nor¬ 
wich.  The  Gurneys  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends, 
but  without  con¬ 
forming  to  the 
stricter  principles 
of  that  persuasion 
with  respect  t  o 
costume,  form  of 
language,  and  so¬ 
cial  usages.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Gurney,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  her 
life,  freely  par¬ 
took  of  the  gaye- 
ties  incidental  to 
the  circle  of  life 
in  which  ah e 
moved.  In  1798, 
however,  an 
American  Friend, 

William  Savery, 
then  travelling  in 
England  on  a  re¬ 
ligious  mission, 
preached  in  the 
Friends’  meeting-  Fig.  1081.  —  Elizabeth  fry. 
house  at  Norwich. 

E.  Gurney  formed  one  of  his  congregation,  and  be¬ 
came  so  influenced  by  the  preacher’s  discourse,  that  she 
determined  to  change  her  mode  of  life  to  that  prescribed 
by  the  more  rigid  and  orthodox  of  the  sect.  This  change 
was  consummated  by  her  marriage,  in  1809,  with  Joseph 
Fry,  himself  a  "plain  Friend.”  In  1810  Mrs.  Fry  joined 
the  ministry,  and  thenceforward  devoted  herself  to 
offices  of  the  purest  benevolence  and  piety.  Owing  to  her 
unwearied  exertions,  important  reforms  were  effected  in 
the  prison  systems,  not  only  of  Great  Britain,  but  also 
in  those  of  France  and  Germany.  After  years  of  inde¬ 
fatigable  labor  among  the  poor  and  the  criminal,  this 
estimable  lady  Oct.  12,  1845. 

Fry,  William  Henry,  a  distinguished  American  com¬ 
poser  and  journalist,  b.  in  Philadelphia,  1815,  in  which 
city  his  father  was  proprietor  of  the  ”  National  Gazette  ” 
newspaper.  F.  early  show’ed  a  singular  aptitude  for 
music,  and  in  1835  produced  4  overtures  which  were  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Philadelphia, 
who  presented  the  composer  with  an  honorary  medal. 
He  next  wrote  the  operas  of  Aurelia  and  the  Bridal  of 
Dunure,  tw-o  compositions  which,  though  favorably 
known  in  the  musical  world,  have  hitherto  received  no 
stage  representation.  In  1S44,  F.  became  a  contributor  to 
the  “  Ledger”  in  his  native  city,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
year  following  he  brought  out  his  opera  of  Leonora,  an 
Italian  version  of  which  was  performed  in  1858  in  New 
York.  In  1846,  F.  visited  Europe,  remaining  there  6 
years,  as  the  correspondent  of  several  American  news¬ 
papers,  and  after  his  return  in  1852  again  gave  his  at¬ 
tention  to  music,  producing  several  symphonies  of  great 
merit,  besides  composing  the  music  to  the  inaugural  ode 
for  the  Great  Industrial  Exhibition  at  New  York  in  1853. 
In  1855  appeared  his  next  work,  a  Stabat  Mater,  brought 
out  at  the  N.  Y.  Acad,  of  Music.  He  subsequently  became 
attached  to  the  editorial  staff  of  the  “  N.  Y.  Tribune,”  and 
attained  much  popularity  as  a  public  lecturer.  D.1864. 
Fry'bn  rg.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Auglaize  co.,  abt. 
IS  m.  N.  of  Sidney. 

— A  village  of  Stark  co.,  abt.  14  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Canton. 
Fry 'burg1,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Clarion 
co.,  abt.  17  m.  E.S.E.  of  Oil  City. 

— A  village  of  Lehigh  co.,  abt.  10  m.  S.S.E.  of  Allentown. 

Frye'burgr,  ( fri’burg ,)  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Ox¬ 
ford  co.,  on  the  Saco  River,  abt.  58  m.  W.S.W.  of  Augusta. 
Frye  burg  Centre,  in  Maine,  a  P.  0.  of  Oxford  co. 
Fry 'in$£-|>an,  n.  A  pan  with  a  long  handle  used  for 
frving  meat  and  vegetables. 

Fry'ville.  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Clark  co. 

F.  S.  A.,  Fellow  of  the  Societ3'  of  Antiquaries.  (England). 
F.  T.  C.  !>.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  Dublin. 

Finul.  (Mehmed,)  Pasha,  a  distinguished  Turkish  states¬ 
man,  B.  1814,  was  the  son  of  a  mollah.  or  judge,  and  of 
the  celebrated  Leila  Khatoun,  one  of  the  few  Ottoman 
poetesses  whose  works  have  been  printed.  F.  succes¬ 
sively  studied  medicine  at  Galata,  served  in  the  Turkish 
navy,  and  entered  the  government  service  as  an  inter¬ 
preter.  Subsequently  he  embraced  diplomatic  life,  and, 
after  filling  minor  positions,  was  sent,  after  the  Hun¬ 
garian  war,  1848-9,  as  Minister  to  Russia.  He  after¬ 
wards  became  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  (1856),  and 
Grand  Vizier  of  the  empire  (1861);  retiring  from  the 
latter  post  in  1863,  he  was  then  appointed  Minister  of 
War,  and  in  1867,  Foreign  Minister  for  the  2d  time. 
F.,  who  published  a  poem  entitled  the  Alhambra,  which 
achieved  great  popularity,  and  who  bore  the  reputation 
of  being  the  most  liberal  and  intellectual  statesman 
Turkey  has  brought  forth,  d.  1869. 


Fn'  tiffo,  n.  Same  as  Fumage  (q.  v.). 

Fu'ar,  n.  Same  as  Feuar  (q.  v.). 

Fu'ca,  Strait  of,  a  passage  separating  Washington 
in  the  United  States  from  Vancouver’s  Island,  and  con¬ 
necting  the  Pacific  Ocean  with  the  Gulf  of  Georgia, 
has  its  outer  or  western  entrance  in  Lat,  48°  10'  N., 
and  Lon.  124°  W.  It  communicates  with  the  Gulf  of 
Georgia  through  Rosano  and  Haro  Straits.  It  is  about 
80  miles  long,  II  miles  wide  at  its  west  and  25  miles 
at  its  east  end,  and  free  of  shoals.  See  San  Juan  de 
Fuca. 

Fnca'ce*,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  An  order  of  plants,  alliance 
Algales.  The  species  are  numerous,  about  500  being 
known,  mostly  growing  in  salt  water.  They  are  distin¬ 
guished  from  the 
other  algie  by  their 
organs  of  reproduc¬ 
tion,  which  consist 
of  spores  and  an- 
theridia,  contained 
in  common  cham¬ 
bers  or  concepta- 
cles,  which  are 
united  in  club-sha¬ 
ped  receptacles  at 
the  end  or  margins 
of  the  fronds.  The 
antheridia  contain 
phytozoa.  The 
frond  is  sometimes 
a  stalk  expanding 
into  a  broad  blade, 
and  sometimes  ex¬ 
hibits  no  such  ex- 
p  a  n  s  i  o  n,  and  is 
either  simple  or  va¬ 
riously  branched. 

Many  of  the  F.  are 
provided  with  vesi¬ 
cles  containing  air, 
by  the  aid  of  which 
they  are  enabled  to 
float  in  the  w'ater, 
as  Fucus  vesiculosus 
(Fig.  1082).  Some 
attain  a  great  size, 

—  Macrocystis  pyrifera  is  said  to  have  fronds  of  500  to 
1,500  feet  in  length;  its  stem  not  being  thicker  than 
the  finger,  and  the  upper  branches  as  slender  as  pack¬ 
thread.  Most  of  the  F.  contain  iodine  in  very  consid¬ 
erable  quantity,  and  some  of  them  are  therefore  much 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  kelp,  particularly  different 
species  of  Fucus,  or  Wrack,  and  Laminaria,  or  Tangle. 
On  account  of  the  soda  which  they  contain,  they  are 
also  valuable  as  a  manure.  Some  of  them  are  eatable, 
containing  large  quantities  of  gelatinous  matter,  as  cer¬ 
tain  species  of  Sargassum.  The  medicinal  uses  of  some 
of  them  seem  to  depend  upon  the  iodine  which  they 
contain,  and  which  it  is  now  considered  preferable  to 
exhibit  in  other  forms,  after  it  has  been  extracted. 
Several  species  of  the  genus  Fucus  contain  mannite;  as 
F.  vesiculosus,  nodosus,  serratus. 

Fu'cate,  Fu'cated,  a.  [Lat.  fucatus,  pp.  of  fucare, 
to  paint,  to  color,  from  fucas,  a  rouge  for  the  cheeks, 
hence,  any  disguise  or  deceit.]  Painted;  disguised  with 
paint.  —  Disguised  by  false  show. 

Fu-Cliow-I'oo',  in  China.  See  Foo-choo-foo. 

Fuchsia,  ( fu’she-d,)  n.  [After  Leonard  Fuchs,  a  Ger¬ 
man  botanist  of  the  16tli  century.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
S.  American  plants,  order  Onagracese.  They  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  their  long  tunnel-shaped  four-parted 
colored  calyx,  its  four  petals,  its  eight  exserted  stamens, 
and  its  long  style.  There  are  many  distinct  species.  F. 
coccinea  was  the  first  introduced  into  this  country,  and 
is  now  one  of  our  commonest  greenhouse  and  window 


Fig.  1083.— SEEDLING  FUCHSIA,  (ColoSSUS.) 

shrubs.  It  is  a  very  elegant  plant :  the  young  wood  and 
nerves  of  the  leaves  are  tinged  with  purplish-red ;  the 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and 
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hang  in  a  most  graceful  manner  by  thread-like  pedun¬ 
cles;  the  calyx  is  tubular,  scarlet,  and  -Hoped  in  the 
limb  :  the  petals  are  of  a  rich  purple  color;  the  stamens 
are  numerous,  and,  together  with  the  style,  form  a 
pretty  tassel.  Many  other  species  have  been  introduced 
into  the  U.  States,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  newest 
being  Seedling  F.,  or  F.  Colossus  (Fig.  1083) ;  and  an  im¬ 
mense  number  of  beautiful  varieties  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  by  cultivation.  The  fruits  of  several  fuchsias  are 
somewhat  acid,  and  may  be  eaten. 

Fueh'slte,  «.  {Min.)  Chrome  mica,  or  mica  contain¬ 
ing  chromium.  See  Mica. 

Fuciuo,  (Lake  of.)  or  Lago  di  Cola  no,  (foo-che'no,)  the 
principal  lake  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Aliruzzo 
Ultra  II.  It  is  10  in.  long  and  7  broad.  In  1855  it  was 
commenced  to  be  drained,  and  upwards  of  30,000  acres 
of  soil  have  been  reclaimed.  It  is  the  ancient  Fucinus 
Lacus.  SeeTorlouia’s  work  on  this  subject  (Rome,  1877).  | 

Fll'coid,  n.  fLat./ucMS,  see  above,  and  Cl r.  eidos,  form.] 
(Fell.)  A  fossil  resembling  a  fuens. 

Fll'coid,  Fucoid'al,  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of,  or 
resembling,  a  fueus. 

Fu'cus.  n. :  />/.  Fil'd,  [bat.,  rouge,  disguise,  deception.] 
A  paint:  a  dye;  paint  for  the  face;  any  deception  or 
false  pretence. 

o  Women  chat  —  of  fueus  this  and  fucus  that."  —  B.  Jonson. 

(  Rot.)  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  of  Fucaceu,  q.  v. 

Fud  dle,  v.  ' i .  [Etyrnol.  uukuown.]  To  make  tipsy  or 
drunk;  as,  fuddled  brains. 

— it.  n.  To  drink  to  excess. 

Fud’dler,  n.  One  who  habitually  drinks  to  excess. 

Fudge.  ( /«/,)  interj.  Stuff;  nonsense;  —  an  exclama¬ 
tion  of  contempt. 

. — n.  A  fabrication;  a  falsehood  ;  a  made-up  story.  (Low.) 

— v.  a.  To  fabricate;  to  devise.  —  To  foist ;  to  put  in  with¬ 
out  warrant. 

Fue'g-o.  ( Volca'uo  l>e.)  [Sp.,  fire-volcano.]  A  volcano 
of  Guatemala,  abt.  20  in.  W.  of  Volcano  d'Agca,  the 
water-volcano. 

Fu'el,  ».  [0.  Fr.  fuayl ;  Fr .feu:  from  bat.  focus,  a 
hearth.]  Any  combustible  substance  which  is  used  for 
the  production  of  heat  constitutes  a  species  of  fuel  :  and 
in  this  extended  sense  of  the  term,  alcohol,  wax,  tallow, 
coal-gas,  oil,  aud  other  inflammable  bodies  which  are 
occasionally  used,  especially  in  the  chemical  laboratory, 
as  sources  of  heat  as  well  as  light,  might  be  included 
under  it.  But  the  term  fuel  is  more  properly  limited  to 
coal,  coke,  charcoal,  wood,  aud  a  few  other  substances, 
which  are  our  common  sources  of  heat,  and  as  such  are 
burnt  in  grates,  stoves,  fireplaces,  and  furnaces.  In 
this  country,  as  in  England,  coal,  from  its  abundance  I 
and  cheapness,  is  the  fuel  commonly  employed;  but  in 
other  countries,  as  France,  Germany,  etc.,  wood  is  much 
used,  either  in  its  original  state  or  in  the  form  of  char¬ 
coal.  But  whatever  substance  be  used,  the  esseutial 
ultimate  elements  of  fuel  are  carbon  aud  hydrogen;  and 
the  heat  which  is  evolved  by'  their  combustion  is  derived 
from  their  combination  at  high  temperatures  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air;  the  principal  results  or  products  of 
this  combustion  are  carbonic  acid  and  water,  these 
escaping  into  the  atmosphere  by  the  flue  or  chimney 
generally  attached  to  furnaces  aud  fireplaces.  It  is 
essential  to  good  and  profitable  fuel  that  it  should  be 
free  from  moisture ;  for  unless  it  be  dry,  much  of  the 
heat  which  it  generates  is  consumed  in  converting  its 
moisture  into  vapor :  hence  the  superior  value  of  old, 
dense,  and  dry  wood,  to  that  which  s  porous  and  damp; 
heuce  also  the  greater  quantity  of  heat  evolved  during 
the  combustion  of  charcoal  as  compared  with  that  of 
Avood,  for  even  the  dryest  wood  always  retains  a  certain 
quantity  of  water;  hence  also  coke  gives  out  more  heat 
than  pit-coal,  partly  because  it  is  absolutely  dry,  and 
partly  because  during  the  combustion  or  heating  of  coal, 
tar,  oil,  water,  and  inflammable  gases  are  evolved, 
all  of  which  carry  off  a  certain  proportion  of  the  heat 
in  a  latent  form.  The  different  kinds  of  pit-coal  give 
out  variable  quantities  of  heat  during  their  combus¬ 
tion;  upon  an  average,  one  pound  of  coal  should  raise 
60  pounds  of  water  from  the  freezing  to  its  boiling  point. 
The  heating  power  of  coke  as  compared  with  coal  is 
nearly  in  the  ratio  of  75  to  61:  a  pound  of  good  coke 
heating  from  61  to  66  pounds  of  water  from  32°  to  212°. 
The  value  of  dried  turf  and  peat  as  fuel  is  liable  to  much 
variation,  and  depends  partly  upon  their  density,  aud 
partly  upon  their  freedom  from  earthy  impurities.  A 
pound  of  turf  will  heat  about  26  pounds  of  water  from 
32°  to  212°,  and  a  pound  of  dense  peat  about  30  pounds  : 
by  compressing  and  drying  peat,  its  value  as  a  fuel  is 
greatly  increased.  The  following  table,  by  Dr.  Ure, 
shows  the  quantity  of  water  raised  from  32°  to  212°  by 
one  pound  weight  of  the  different  combustibles  enumer¬ 
ated  in  the  first  column;  it  also  shows  the  number  of 
pounds  of  boiling  water  which  the  same  weight  of  fuel 
will  evaporate,  and  the  quantity  of  atmospheric  air  abso¬ 
lutely  consumed  during  combustion. 


Combustible. 

Pounds  of 
Water  tchich 
a  Pound  can 
raise  from  32° 
to  212°. 

Pounds  of 
Boiling  Water 
evaporated  by 
One  Pound. 

Weight  of 
Atmospheric 
Air  at  32°  re¬ 
quired  to  burn 
One  Pound. 

Dry  wood  . 

35-00 

6-36 

5-96 

C  »mmon  wood  . 

26  00 

4-72 

4  47 

Charcoal 

73-00 

13-27 

11-46 

Pit  coal 

6000 

10-90 

9-26 

Coke  . 

65  00 

11-81 

11.46 

Turf  . 

so-oo 

5-45 

4-60 

Coal-gas 

7600 

13-81 

14-58 

Oil,  wax,  tallow 

78-00 

14-18 

15-00 

Alcohol 

52-00 

9-56 

11-60 

Fuel,  v.  a.  To  store  with  firing-material. 

"Well  watered  aud  well  fueled.  ’  — Wotton. 

Fu  oiler.  Fu  eler.  ».  One  who,  or  that  which  sup¬ 
plies  with  firing-material. 

Fuen'te  tie  Ovejund,  [Sp.,  the  sheep-well,]  a  small 
walled  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Cordova.  Manuf.  Linens.! 
woollens,  and  leather.  Pop.  6,240. 

Fuentes  lie  Ouore.  (foo-ain'tais  dai  o-nor'ai.)  [Sp., 
the  Fountains  of  Honor.]  A  small  village  of  Spain,  i 
prov.  Salamanca,  on  the  Portuguese  frontier,  16  in.  IV. 
of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Here,  ou  the  5th  of  May,  1811,  took 
place  between  the  Anglo-Spanish  army  under  Welling¬ 
ton,  and  the  French  under  Massetia,  a  battle  in  which 
neither  army  could  claim  a  decided  advantage. 

Flier©.  ( fu-ai'ro .)  ( Spanish  Hist.)  A  Spanish  term, 
derived  from  the  Lat.  forum,  which  signifies  a  place 
wherejustice  is  administered;  and  hence, jurisdiction. 
From  this  latter  sense  it  came,  in  Spaiu,  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  collections  of  laws;  thus  the  Spanish  edition 
of  Lex  Visignthorum  was  called  the  Fucro  juzgo.  From 
hence  it  came  to  be  applied  specially  to  the  rights  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  crown  on  particular  cities,  the  most  famous 
of  which  were  the  Fuero  of  Leon,  and  that  of  Xaxera. 
As  these  civic  rights  were  chiefly  liberties,  concessions, 
privileges,  the  vcovd  fue.ro  came  to  be  specially  used  in 
this  sense,  and  to  denote,  in  particular,  the  entire  body 
of  immunities  and  privileges  which  composed  the  con¬ 
stitutions  of  Navarre,  and  the  three  Basque  provinces 
of  Biscay,  Alava,  aud  Guipuzcoa.  It  is  in  this  last 
sense  that  the  word  is  now  almost  exclusively  used,  the 
fueros  of  the  other  provinces  and  towns  of  Spaiu  having 
long  since  become  extinct.  The  subject  has,  in  this 
century,  acquired  a  fresh  importance,  from  having  given 
rise  to  t  lie  revolution  of  1S33,  in  the  Basque  provinces, 
which  led  to  a  series  of  sanguinary  conflicts,  anil  which 
was  only  terminated  by  Queen  Isabella  and  her  govern¬ 
ment.  in  1844,  entering  into  a  formal  recognition  of  the 
ancient  rights  and  privileges  of  these  provinces.  These 
rights  are  based  upon  the  ancient  laws  of  the  Visigoths, 
aud  were  enveloped  in  the  period  between  the  fall  of  the 
Moors  in  the  Spanish  peninsula  and  the  complete  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  under  the  house  of 
llapsburg.  The  fueros  thus  owed  their  rise  to  the  old 
Gothic  laws,  and  as  they  took  their  form  from  the 
struggles  between  the  people  and  their  princes,  they 
differ  considerably  in  the  different  provinces.  In  Biscay, 
for  example,  the  sovereign  has  only  the  poweiVif  nomi¬ 
nating  the  corregidor ,  or  chief  magistrate;  and  even 
his  nomination  requires  to  be  confirmed  by  the  junta 
of  the  province,  —  a  legislative  body  elected  by  almost 
universal  suffrage,  and  intrusted  with  the  chief  manage¬ 
ment  of  public  affairs.  The  inhabitants  are  exempt 
from  all  taxes  and  imposts,  except  such  as  they  vote 
themselves;  and  claim,  by  virtue  of  pure  Biscayan  de¬ 
scent,  the  privileges  of  Spanish  nobility.  They  are  not 
obliged  to  appear  before  any  tribunal  beyond  the  bounds 
of  their  own  territory,  or  to  allow  any  royal  monopoly, 
or  admit  royal  troops  within  their  territory,  or  to  fur¬ 
nish  recruits  for  the  royal  army. 

Fuerte,  ( fiuer'ta ,)  a  small  island  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  off  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Colombia,  about  85  m.  S.S.W. 
of  Cartagena. 

Fuer'te,  (Rio  lie.)  enters  the  Gulf  of  California  from 
the  dept,  of  Sinaloa,  Mexico,  Lat.  26°  50'  X..  Lon.  109c 
107  W.  See  Villa  Del  Fcerte. 

Fuer’te  lie  San  Jose,  (da  san  ho-sa'.)  a  town  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  abt.  95  m.  N.E.  of  Tecuman. 

I'liga.  ( foo'ga,)  an  island  of  the  Asiatic  archipelago,  25 
m.  from  Luzon.  It  is  35  m.  in  circumference.  Lat.  19° 
N„  Lon.  121°  20'  E. 

Fu'jta.  n.  [It.]  Same  as  Fugue.  q.  v. 

Fusja  cions,  a.  [ Lat.  fugax,  from  fuga,  a  flight.]  Fly¬ 
ing  or  fleeing  away;  volatile. 

Fugra'ciousness.  n.  Same  as  Ffgacitt.  q.  v. 

Fusi’ac'ity.  "■  [fr.fugacite;  Lat.fugacitas — fugax, 
fleeting,  from. fugere,  to  flee.]  Act  or  quality  of  flying  I 
away  ;  volatility ;  uncertainty;  instability. 

Fuga'ro,  n.  [It.]  ( AIus .)  A  stop  of  the  flute  kind  in 
French  organs  of  4-feet  pitch,  and  sometimes  of  S-feet 
pitch,  of  a  small  scale,  made  of  wood  or  tin  ;  in  tone  it 
is  as  piercing  as  the  gatnba,  but  much  clearer. 

Fiifja'to.  n.  [It.]  ( Mus .)  A  composition  in  the  style 
of  a  fugue. 

I'lliiSi'cr.  (fdog'ger.)  the  name  of  a  rich  and  illustrious 
family  of  Suabia,  descended  from  a  weaver,  who  orig¬ 
inally  lived  in  the  environs  of  Augsburg,  about  1300. 
They  were  at  first  successful  in  selling  clothes,  but  after¬ 
wards  extended  their  dealings,  and  became  merchants, 
accumulating  an  immense  fortune.  Reaching  the  height 
of  their  affluence  at  the  commencement  of  the  16th 
century,  they  rendered  considerable  services  to  the  em¬ 
perors  Charles  V.  and  Maximilian,  by  making  them 
large  advances.  These  princes  bestowed  titles  of  nobil¬ 
ity  ou  the  Fugger  family,  and  they  soon  became  con¬ 
nected  with  the  best  blood  of  Germany.  Promoted  to  j 
the  highest  dignities  of  the  empire,  they  did  not  any 
the  more  neglect  the  pursuits  of  commerce.  Their 
riches  were  always  forthcoming  for  the  improvement  of 
their  birthplace,  Augsburg,  where  they  erected  some 
handsome  monuments,  and  founded  philanthropical  in¬ 
stitutions.  The  best  known  of  them  are  the  three 
brothers,  Ulric,  James,  and  George :  and,  afterwards. 
Raymond  and  Antony,  both  sons  of  George.  Ulric  re¬ 
ceived  for  his  loans  to  Maximilian  the  countship  of 
Kirchberg,  and  the  seigniory  of  Weissenhorn.  which 
afterwards  remained  in  the  possession  of  his  family. 
He  was  a  great  encourager  of  learning.  —  Antony  and 
Raymond  bore,  to  a  great  extent,  the  expenses  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition  of  Charles  V.  against  Algeria,  obtaining  from 
him  the  permission  to  coin  money.  One  day,  at  an  in¬ 
terview  with  the  emperor,  Antony,  as  a  mark  of  his  re¬ 


gard  and  esteem,  threw  into  the  fire  all  the  title-deeds 
aud  securities  which  Charles  had  deposited  with  him. 
Several  of  this  family  still  exist,  and  Augsburg  owes  its 
position  on  the  continent,  as  a  financial  centre,  to  the 
energy  and  talent  of  the  Fuggers. 

Fllg  li.  (  few,)  interj.  [Gr.  phew.]  An  expression  of  ab¬ 
horrence.  (Generally  written  foil.) 

“  Fugh  t  how  he  stinks  of  Spain." — Drgtlen. 

Fu  uit.  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Decatur  co.  Pop. 
(1890)  1,605. 

Fll'gitive,  a.  [Fr  .fugitif  ;  Lat.  fugitivus,  from  fugere, 
to  flee,  to  escape.]  Readily  wafted  by  the  wind  ;  vola¬ 
tile;  not  tenable;  easily  escaping.  “Tender  a ud fugi¬ 
tive  parts.”  (Woodward.) — Unstable;  unsteady;  fleet¬ 
ing;  not  fixed  or  durable;  temporary  :  as.  fugitive  writ¬ 
ings. —  Fleeing;  running  from  danger  or  pursuit;  elop¬ 
ing;  escaping. 

“  The  fugitive  Partitions  follow." — Shake. 

— Wandering  ;  vagabond  ;  errant. 

"A  fugitive  physician.” — M'otton. 

— ii.  One  obliged  to  flee  from  his  country,  or  remove  from 
a  place  where  ho  had  some  abode  or  establishment,  on 
account  of  his  crimes,  debts,  or  other  circumstances. 

— One  hard  to  be  caught  or  detained. 

"  Or  catch  that  airy  f  ugitive  called  wit." — Harte. 

(Law.)  As  one  State  cannot  pursue  those  who  violate 
its  laws  into  the  territories  of  another,  the  practice  pre¬ 
vails  among  the  more  enlightened  natious  of  mutually 
surrendering  such  fugitives  to  the  justice  of  the  injured 
State.  This  practice  is  founded  on  national  comity  and 
convenience,  or  ou  express  compact.  The  U.  States  rec¬ 
ognize  the  obligation  only  when  it  is  created  by  ex¬ 
press  agreement.  (See  Extradition.)  As  between  the 
States  of  the  American  Union,  extradition  is  made 
compulsory  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  Art.  iv.  Sec.  2, 
which  provides  that  "  a  person  charged  in  any  State  with 
treason,  felony,  or  other  crime,  who  shall  fly  from  jus¬ 
tice  and  be  found  in  another  State,  shall,  on  demand  of 
the  executive  authority  of  the  State  from  which  he  fled, 
be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  State  having  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  crime.”  In  the  several  States  there  are 
statutory  provisions  or  established  usages  regulating  the 
procedure  in  such  cases. 

Fu'g-itively.  ad r.  In  a  fugitive  manner. 
Fiiftitivonoss.il.  Readiness  to  flyaway;  instability; 
volatility ;  fugacity ;  want  of  perseverance  or  durability ; 
unsteadiness. 

Fu'glonian,n.,'  pi.  Fuglemen.  Same  as  Flugelman.  q.v. 
F  Ill'll  O,  (fewg.)n.  [Fr.  fugue;  Sp.,  It.,  and  Lat.fuga.  a 
-flight.]  (Mus.)  A  composition,  vocal  or  instrumental, 
or  both,  in  which  a  determined  succession  of  notes, 
called  the  subject,  passes  successively,  and  alternately, 
from  one  part  to  the  other,  according  to  certain  rules  of 
harmony  and  modulation.  There  are  four  kinds  of 
fugue;  viz.,  the  strict  fugue,  in  which  the  subject  is 
given  out  by  one  part  and  answered  by  another,  the 
subject  being  again  repeated  in  the  third  part ;  the  free 
fugue,  in  which  the  composer  is  not  so  much  restrained, 
but  is  allowed  to  introduce  passages  not  closely  related 
to  the  theme ;  the  double  fugue,  in  which  there  are 
two  subjects  occasionally  intermingled,  and  moving  to¬ 
gether;  aud  the  inverted  fugue,  in  which,  as  its  name 
implies,  the  theme  is  inverted. 

Fnguist,  «.  [Fr./u<7uisfe.]  One  who  composes  fugues, 
or  performs  them  extemporaneously. 

Full  -keen,  or  F'u-kiau.  a  Chinese  province.  See 
Foii-kien. 

Ful  crate,  a.  [Lat.  fulcrum,  a  lever  or  support.]  Sup¬ 
plied  with  fulcrums  or  props. 

(Bot.)  Applied  to  plants  whose  branches  descend  to 
the  earth,  as  the  banyan. 

Ful  cram,  v. ;  pi.  Fulcra,  or  Fulcrums.  [Lat.,  a  bed¬ 
post,  from  ful- 
cire,  to  prop,  to 
support.]  A 
prop:  a  support. 

( Mech .)  The 
prop  or  other 
support  (F,  Fig. 

1084)  by  which 
a  lever  is  sus¬ 
tained. 

(Bot.)  A  gen¬ 
eral  name  given 
to  several  of  the 
appendages  of 
the  stem  or 
leaves,  which  serve  either  for  support  or  defence,  as  the 
prickle,  hair,  tendril,  stipule. 

F'lilda.  a  river  of  Germany,  rising  in  the  Rhongebirge, 
and  after  a  course  of  90  m.’  falling  into  the  Werra  near 
•  Minden. 

Fulda  (fool'da),  a  walled  town  of  Hesse-Nassau,  on  the 
Fulda,  69  m.  from  Mentz,  and  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  the 
same  name.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral.  Manuf.  Woolen 
and  linen  fabrics,  eaithenware,  leather,  and  tobacco. 
Pop.  (1895)  10,950. 

Fuld  a.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Spencer  co. 
Fulfil'.  Fulfill  ,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  fu/ligllan.]  To  com¬ 
plete  ;  to  accomplish  :  to  perform  ;  to  answer  in  execu¬ 
tion  or  event  what  has  been  foretold  or  promised ;  as, 
to  fulfil  a  prophecy. 

“  And  bears  fulfilled  her  promise  to  the  skies.” — Milton. 

— To  accomplish  or  perform  what  was  commanded,  in¬ 
tended,  or  desired  :  to  answer,  as  any  desire,  by  compli¬ 
ance  or  gratification  ;  to  answer,  as  a  law,  by  obedience; 
to  carry  into  effect;  to  bring  to  pass :  as,  to  fulfil  a  design. 
Fulfil  ler.  n.  One  who  completes  or  accomplishes. 
Fulfil  ment,  Fulfill'mext,  Fulfil'ung,  n.  Accotn. 
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plishment ;  completion,  as  of  a  prophecy.  —  Execution  ; 
performance,  as  of  a  promise  or  threat. 

Ful'jfency ,  n.  [Lat.  fulgens,  pp.  of  fulgere,  to  shine.] 
Splendor;  glitter;  brilliancy. 

Ful'g’ent,  a.  [See  above.]  Glittering;  shining;  daz¬ 
zling  ;  exquisitely  bright. 

11  A.  fulgent  illumination.” — Moore. 

Flll'g'ently,  adv.  Glitteringly  ;  dazzlingly  ;  with  ex¬ 
quisite  brightness. 

Fu I ifor'itlrv,  n.  pi.  ( Zool .)  A  family  of  hemipterous 
insects,  popularly  known  as  Lantern-flies,  front  their 
power  of  diffusing  light  in  the  dark,  and  belonging 
mainly  to  tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Lantern-fly  (Fig.  10S5)  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of 
this  family.  The  form  of  this  insect  is  very  remarkable. 
The  head  is  dilated  in  front,  with  porrected  protuber- 


Fig.  1085. — AMERICAN  LANTERN-FLY. 

ances ;  and  it  is  from  the  hollow  or  lantern  of  the  head 
that  the  light  is  said  to  proceed,  and  from  no  other  part. 
“Two  or  three  of  these  insects  put  into  a  glass  vessel 
afford  light  sufficient  to  read  by,  without  difficulty',  if 
they  be  placed  close  to  the  bed.  Even  when  the  insects 
are  dead,  their  bodies  will  afford  considerable  light, 
though  less  vivid  than  before  ;  and  if  bruised  and  rubbed 
over  the  hands  and  face,  they  become  luminous  in  the 
dark,  like  a  beard  smeared  with  English  phosphorus.” 
(Nat.  Hint.  Guinea,  Bancroft.)  —  Madame  Merrian,  in 
her  work  on  the  insects  of  Surinam,  was  the  first  to 
draw  attention  to  this  insect.  “The  Indians,”  says  she, 
“once  brought  me,  before  I  knew  that  they  shone  by 
night,  a  number  of  the  lantern-flies,  w  hich  1  shut  up  in 
a  large  wooden  box.  In  the  night  they  made  such  a 
noise,  that  I  awoke  in  a  fright,  and  ordered  a  light  to 
be  brought.  We  soon  found  that  the  noise  came  from 
the  box,  and  opened  it,  but  were  much  alarmed,  and  in¬ 
stantly  let  it  fall  to  the  ground  w'ith  affright,  on  perceiv¬ 
ing  flames  of  fire  issue  from  it ;  for  as  many  animals 
came  out,  so  many  flames  appeared.  When  we  found 
this  to  be  the  cause,  we  recovered  from  our  terror,  and 
again  collected  the  insects,  much  admiring  their  splen¬ 
did  appearance.” 

Fulgura'tion,  v.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fulgurat io, from  ful- 
gur ,  a  flash  of  lightning,  from  fulgere,  to  shine,  allied 
to flagrare,  to  burn.]  (Client.)  A  sudden  brightening 
of  melted  gold  or  silver  in  the  cupel  of  the  assayer, 
when  the  last  film  of  vitreous  lead  or  copper  leaves  the 
surface. 

F II 1  ^11  rife,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lnt.fulguritus,  pp.  of  ful- 
gurire,  to  strike  with  lightning — f ulgur,  lightning.] 
(Miner.)  One  of  those  tubes  formed  of  vitrified  sand, 
which  are  found  in  sand  banks,  and  in  soils  consisting 
chiefly  of  silicious  sand,  and  are  attributed  to  the  action 
of  lightning  melting,  and  vitrifying  the  sand. 

Fiil'tiam,  a  parish  of  England,  co.  Middlesex,  on  the 

!  Thames,  5]^  m.  from  St.  Paul’s,  London . 

Fu'lica,  n.  [Lat.,  a  coot.]  (Zool.)  The  Coots,  a  genus 
of  birds,  order  Grallatores,  distinguished  by'  having  the 
bill  straight,  compressed,  and  extending  into  the  feathers 
of  the  forehead,  forming  a  wide  and  projecting  frontal 
plate;  and  the  toes  margined  with  semicircular  lobes. 

I’ it  1  i g  i nous,  a.  [Fr.  fuligineux ;  Lat.  fuligineus, 
from  fuligo,  soot.]  Sooty ;  dark  ;  dusky  ;  smoky,  or  re¬ 
sembling  smoke. 

Fiiliff'inously,  adv.  In  a  smoky,  dusky,  or  sooty 
manner. 

Fuliniart,  a.  Same  as  Foumart,  q.  v. 

Flt'lix,  n.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  birds,  order  Natatores ; 
has  the  bill  as  long  as  the  feet;  head,  neck,  body  an¬ 
terior  to  the  shoulders,  tail  and  tail-coverts,  rump,  and 
lower  back,  black ;  tail  rounded,  of  fourteen  feathers; 
under  parts  white,  finely  waved  with  black  behind  and 
on  the  sides.  To  this  genus  belong  the  species  popularly 
known  as  Broad-Bill,  Big  Black-Head,  or  Scaup  Duck, 
Little  Black-Head  or  Blue  Bill,  and  Ring-necked  Duck. 
Full,  a.  [A.S./«M,  from  fyllan,  to  fill;  Ger.  mil.  See 
Fill.]  Filled  to  the  utmost  extent  of  capacity;  replete; 
having  within  its  limits  all  that  it  can  contain;  as,  a 
full  house. — Abounding  with  ;  having  a  large  quantity 
or  abundance;  supplied;  ns.  full  of  weeds. — -Plump; 
fat ;  as,  a. full  body,  a.  full  habit.  —  Saturated ;  sated. 

“  I  am  full  of  the  burnt-offerings  of  rams."  —  Tsai.  i.  II. 

- — Having  the  mind  or  memory  filled.  —  Complete;  entire  ; 
not  partial ;  not  deficient;  as,  a  full  band.  —  That  fills, 
as  a  meal.  —  Strong ;  not  faint  or  attenuated ;  loud;  dis¬ 
tinct;  clear,  as  a  voice. — Mature;  perfect;  as,  a  person 
of  full  age.  —  Spread  to  view  in  all  dimensions;  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  whole  surface  or  disk  illuminated  ;  as,  the 
full  moon.  —  Abundant;  plenteous;  sufficient;  ade¬ 
quate;  equal,  as  pay  for  work.— Well-fed ;  furnished; 
abounding;  copious;  ample. 

Full  age.  (Law.)  The  age  of  twenty-one  of  both  males 
and  females,  by  common  law,  generally  adopted  in  the 


U.  States.  In  Vermont  and  Ohio,  however,  a  woman  is 
of  full  age  at  eighteen. 

— n.  Complete  measure  ;  utmost  extent;  the  highest  state 
or  degree,  as  of  the  tide.  —  The  whole;  the  total. — State 
of  satiety. — The  moon's  time  of  having  meridian  light. 

— adv.  Quite;  to  the  same  degree;  without  abatement  or 
diminution;  with  the  whole  effect :  exactly;  directly. 

— v.n.  To  present  a  disk  wholly'  illuminated;  as,  the 
moon  fulls  to-night. 

Full,  v.  a.  [A.S .fullian,  to  whiten,  to  make  full ;  ful¬ 
ler?.,  a  fuller;  Fr  .fouler,  to  tread;  L.  Lat.  failure,  to 
thicken  cloth,  from  fullo,  a  fuller.  Allied  to  Gr .  pilos, 
wool  or  hair  wrought  into  felt.]  To  thicken  cloth  in  a 
mill ;  to  make  compact ;  to  scour,  cleanse,  and  thicken 
in  a  mill. 

— v.  n.  To  become  scoured,  cleansed,  and  thickened  in  a 
mill,  said  of  cloth. 

FllFlag-e,  n.  The  money  paid  for  fulling  or  cleansing 
cloth. 

Fnll'-blown,  a.  Fully  expanded,  as  a  blossom. — 
Fully  distended  with  wind,  as  a  sail. 

Fiill'-bottoin.  n.  A  wig  with  a  large  bottom. 

Full'-bot'tomed,  a.  Having  a  large  bottom,  as  a  wig. 

Full'-butt,  adv.  Directly.  (Vulgar.) 

Full'-drive,  adv.  At  a  furious  rate ;  as  fast  as  possible. 

Full'er,  n.  A  person  whose  employment  is  to  full  cloth. 

(Blacksmith's  Work.)  A  half-round  set  hammer,  used 
for  widening  out  a  piece  of  iron,  and  condensing  the 
particles  thereof. 

Fuller,  Thomas,  one  of  the  wittiest  and  most  original 
of  English  authors,  B.  at  Aldwinkle,  Northamptonshire, 
in  1608.  His  first  clerical  appointment  was  that  of 
minister  of  St.  Benet’s  parish,  Cambridge,  where  he  ac¬ 
quired  great  popularity  as  a  preacher.  He  afterwards 
obtained  the  rectory  of  Broad  Windsor,  Dorsetshire.  His 
first  literary  production  was  a  poem  entitled  David's 
Hainous  Sin,  Hearlie  Repentance,  and  Heavie  Punish¬ 
ment.  In  1640  he  published  his  History  of  the  Holy 
War  ;  soon  after  which  he  removed  to  London,  and  was 
chosen  lecturer  at  the  Savoy  church,  in  the  Strand.  On 
the  departure  of  Charles  I.  from  London,  previously 
to  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  F.  delivered  a  ser¬ 
mon  at  Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
majesty’s  inauguration  in  1642,  from  2  Samuel  xix.  30 — 
“  Yea,  let  them  take  all,  so  that  myT  lord  the  king  return 
in  peace,”  which  greatly  offended  the  popular  leaders, 
and  endangered  the  safety  of  the  preacher.  About  this 
time  he  published  his  Holy  and  Profane  State.  In  1643 
he  went  to  Oxford,  and  joined  the  king,  but  having  lost 
his  living  by  sequestration,  and  also  all  his  books,  he 
became  chaplain  to  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  and  employed 
his  leisure  in  making  collections  relative  to  English  his¬ 
tory  and  antiquities.  He  was  present  at  the  siege  of 
Basing  House,  and  also  at  that  of  Exeter.  Aboutl64S  he 
was  appointed  rector  of  Waltham.  In  1650  appeared  his 
Pisgah  Sight  of  Palestine,  and  his  Abel  Redivirus  ;  and 
six  years  later,  his  Church  History  of  Great  Britain  ; 
but  it  Avas  not  till  after  his  death  that  his  principal  liter¬ 
ary  work  was  published,  entitled  The  Worthies  of  Eng¬ 
land — a  production  valuable  alike  for  the  solid  informa¬ 
tion  it  affords  relative  to  the  provincial  history  of  the 
country,  and  for  its  profusion  of  biographical  anecdote 
and  acute  observation  on  men  and  manners.  At  the 
Restoration  he  was  made  D.D.  and  chaplain  to  the  king. 
Dr.  F.’s  writings  possess  much  learning,  wit,  and  hu¬ 
mor,  with  an  elaborate  display  of  quaint  conceit  —  a 
quality  highly  esteemed  at  the  time  he  wrote,  and  one 
which  appears  quite  natural  to  him.  Many  extraordi¬ 
nary  stories  are  told  respecting  his  prodigiously  reten¬ 
tive  memory;  the  following  punning  anecdote,  old  as  it 
is,  and  though  not  strictly  biographical,  is  Avorth  re¬ 
peating.  Dr.  F.  was,  it  seems,  an  inveterate  punster ; 
but  once  attempting  to  play  off  a  joke  upon  a  gentleman 
named  Sparrowhawk,  he  met  with  the  following  retort: 
“  What  is  the  difference,”  said  the  Dr.  (who  was  very 
corpulent),  “between  an  owl  and  a  sparrow-hawk?”  “  It 
is,”  replied  the  other,  “fuller  in  the  head,  fuller  in  the 
body,  and  fuller  all  over.”  D.  1661 . 

Ful'lersburg’,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Du  Page  co. 

Full  er’s  Earth,  n.  (Min.)  An  earthy,  hydrated  | 
silicate  of  alumina,  having,  like  other  soft  aluminous 
minerals,  the  property  of  absorbing  grease.  It  is  used 
to  cleanse  woollen  fabrics  by  removing  the  grease  and 
oily  matter  by  capillary  attraction.  When  pure,  its  comp. 
is  silica  45,  alumina  20,  water  25. 

Fuller’s  Station,  in  Jf.  F.,  a  post-office  of  Albany  co. 

Fiiller’s-tliistle.  Fuli  .er’s  Weed,  n.  The  Teasel,  a 
plant  so  called  because  its  bristly  head  is  used  by  fullers 
in  dressing  cloths. 

Ful'lersville,  or  Fullerville  Iron  Works,  in  New 
York,  a  post-village  of  St.  Lawrence  co.,  about  28  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Canton. 

Ful'lerton.  in  Alabama,  a  P.  0.  of  Cherokee  co. 

Fullerton,  in  California,  a  P.  0.  of  Orange  co. 

Fullerton,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-village,  the  capital  of 
Vance  co.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,400. 

Full'ery,  n.  The  place  where  the  trade  of  a  fuller  is 
exercised. 

Full'-eyed,  (full'ide,)  a.  Having  large,  prominent  eyes. 

Full'-facetl,  a.  Having  a  broad  face. 

Full'-fraus'ht,  a.  Laden  or  stored  to  fulness. 

Fuirin^,  n.  The  art  of  cleansing,  scouring,  and  pressing 
stuffs,  cloths,  stockings,  Ac.,  to  render  them  stronger, 
firmer,  and  closer ;  it  is  also  called  milling,  because 
these  cloths,  Ac.  are  in  fact  scoured  by  a  water-mill. 

Full  lng'-uiill,  n.  An  engine  or  mill,  in  which  cloth 
is  cleansed  by  being  beaten  with  hammers. 

Fnll'-length,  a.  Embracing  the  whole;  extending 
the  entire  length  ;  as,  a.  full-length  portrait. 

Fiill'-mauned,  a.  Completely  furnished  with  men, 
as  a  ship. 


Fullness,  n.  Same  as  Fulness,  q.  v. 

FuLlonlte,  n.  (Min.)  fame  as  Onegite,  q.  v. 

FuIl'-orl»e<l.  a.  Having  the  orb  fully  illuminated, 
as  the  moon  ;  like  the  full  moon. 

Full'-|>ay,  n.  (Mil.)  The  ordinary  pay  given  in  the 
army  to  officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  men, 
without  any  deduction  whatever. 

Full'-souled,  a.  Magnanimous. 

*  nil-wood  Springs,  in  Georgia ,  a  post-office  of 
Polk  co. 

Fully,  adv.  With  fulness  ;  completely  ;  entirely  ;  with¬ 
out  lack  or  defect ;  maturely;  abundantly:  copiously; 
amply;  sufficiently;  clearly;  distinctly;  perfectly;  as, 
to  be  fully  persuaded  of  a  fact. 

Fulmar,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Procellarid.®. 

Fiil'niinant,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fulminans.  pp.  of 
fulminare,  from  fulmen,  a  thunderbolt.]  Thundering; 
making  a  noise  like  thunder. 

Ful'minate,  r.  n.  [Fr.  fulminer.  See  Supra ]  To 
lighten  and  thunder;  to  make  a  loud,  sudden  noise,  or  a 
sudden,  sharp  crack;  to  detonate.  —  To  issue  forth  ec¬ 
clesiastical  censures,  asif  with  theforceof  a  thunderbolt. 

— v.  a.  To  utter  or  send  out,  as  a  denunciation  or  censure. 

“I  cannot  fulminate  or  tonitruate  words."  —  Randolph. 

— To  cause  to  explode. 

Ful'minate,  n.  [Lat.  fulmen,  a  thunderbolt.]  (Chem.) 
A  compound  of  fulminic  acid  Avith  a  base.  They  are  all 
more  or  less  explosive  by  the  action  of  heat  or  friction 
Of  these,  the  F.  of  mercury  and  silver  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant. 

F.  of  Mercury  (Chem.)  is  prepared  by  dissolving  one 
part  of  the  mercury  in  12  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1-42,  aided 
by  a  gentle  heat.  As  soon  as  the  mercury  is  dissolved, 
add  11  parts  of  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  -87.  A  brisk  action  will 
ensue,  and  the  solution  will  become  turbid  from  the 
separation  of  crystals  of  the  fulminate.  Dense  white 
clouds  are  also  evolved  at  the  same  time,  which  have  an 
agreeable  odor  from  the  presence  of  nitrous  ether,  alde¬ 
hyde,  and  other  products  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
upon  alcohol.  When  the  action  has  subsided,  the  ves¬ 
sel  may  be  filled  Avith  water,  and  the  fulminate  allowed  to 
settle,  after  Avhich  it  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  and 
dried  by  exposure  to  the  air.  When  dry  it  must  be 
handled  cautiously,  as  it  explodes  by  friction  or  percus¬ 
sion.  especially  Avhen  in  contact  with  particles  of  sand 
or  glass.  It  must  be  kept  in  corked  bottles,  lest  it  be 
exploded  betAveen  the  neck  and  stopper.  It  is  also  ex¬ 
ploded  by  heating  to  about  306°,  by  the  electric  spark, 
and  by  contact  Avith  concentrated  nitric  or  sulphuric 
acid.  This  fulminate  is  used  for  the  filling  of  percus¬ 
sion-caps.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  moderate 
its  explosive  property,  since  it  is  too  rapid  and  violent 
for  the  purpose.  It  is  mixed  with  chlorate  or  nitrate 
of  potash,  and  ground  glass  is  often  added  to  increase 
the  sensibility  of  the  mixture  to  explosion  by  percus¬ 
sion.  The  composition  is  made  in  but  small  quantities 
at  a  time,  since  it  is  so  liable  to  explode  under  friction. 
After  being  placed  in  the  cap,  it  is  made  to  adhere  and 
rendered  water-proof  by  a  drop  of  the  solution  of  shell- 
lac  in  alcohol.  Form.  C^IgoNnO*. 

F.  of  Silver  is  prepared  by  a  process  similar  to  that 
for  F.  of  mercury,  but  as  its  explosive  properties  are 
far  more  violent,  it  is  advisable  to  prepare  it  only  in 
minute  quantities.  When  dry,  it  must  be  handled  with 
the  greatest  caution.  Nothing  harder  than  paper  should 
be  used  in  manipulating  it,  and  it  should  be  kept  in 
small  quantities  Avrapped  in  paper  in  a  card-board  box. 
It  is  used  in  detonating  crackers,  Avhich  are  made  by 
tcvisting  up  a  particle  of  the  F.  in  a  piece  of  their  paper 
Avith  some  fragments  of  crushed  pebble.  If  a  particle 
of  the  F.  be  placed  on  a  glass  plate  and  touched  with  a 
glass  rod  dipped  in  sulphuric  acid,  it  will  detonate  and 
leave  a  deposit  of  silver  on  the  glass.  The  explosion 
of  this  F.  may  be  compared  with  that  of  mercury  by 
heating  equal  quantities  upon  thin  copper  or  platinum 
foil,  the  F.  of  mercury  will  explode  Avith  a  slight  puff, 
and  not  injure  the  foil;  that  of  silver  Avill  give  a  loud 
crack  and  rend  a  hole  in  the  metal. 

Ful'minating;,;). a.  Thundering;  crackling;  explod¬ 
ing;  detonating. 

— Hurling  menaces  or  censures. 

F.  Gold  (Chem.)  is  obtained  as  a  buff  precipitate 
Avhen  ammonia  is  added  to  a  solution  of  terchloride  of 
gold.  It  explodes  violently  AA'hen  heated.  Form.  AUO3 
2XH3HO. —  F.  Platinum  is  obtained  by  dissolving  bin- 
oxide  of  platinum  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  mixing 
the  solution  with  excess  of  ammonia,  AA’hen  it  falls  as  a 
black  precipitate,  which  detonates  violently  at  abt.  400° 
Fahr.  F/frm.  NH,Pt.4IIO.  —  F.  Silver.  When  moistoxide 
of  silver  is  covered  with  a  strong  solution  of  ammonia 
and  alloAved  to  stand  for  some  hours,  it  becomes  black 
and  acquires  dangerous  explosive  properties.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  nitride  of  silver.  Form.  Ag3N.  These  com¬ 
pounds  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  fulminates, 
AA'hicli  are  compounds  of  the  metals  with  a  true  acid. 

Fnlmina'tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fulminatio.  See 
Supra.]  A  thundering;  a  detonation.  — Denunciation 
of  censure  or  threats,  as  by  Papal  authority;  anathema 
or  excommunication.  —  The  explosion  of  certain  chem¬ 
ical  preparations. 

Fiil'niinatory.  a.  [Fr .  fulminatoire.]  Thundering; 
striking  terror  or  horror. 

Fulmin'eotis,  a.  Belonging  to  thunder. 

Fiilmin'ic  Acid,  n.  [Lat.  fulmen ,  a  thunderbolt, 
from  the  noise  produced  by  the  explosion  of  its  com¬ 
pounds.]  (Chem.)  An  acid  corresponding  in  its  ulti¬ 
mate  composition  with  cyanic  acid,  but  never  obtained 
in  a  separate  state.  Combined  AA’ith  the  oxides  of  the 
metals  it  forms  a  series  of  very  explosive  compounds 
called  fulminates. 

Ful'iieas,  Fullness,  n.  State  of  being  filled  so  as  to 
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leave  no  part  empty  or  vacant;  state  of  abounding  or 
being  in  great  plenty  ;  abundance ;  copiousness ;  pleni¬ 
tude  ;  completeness ;  perfection  ;  repletion  ;  satiety  ; 
plenty  ;  wealth ;  affluence ;  swelliug,  as  of  the  soul ; 
largeness;  extent;  loudness;  force  of  sound,  such  as 
fills  the  ear;  as ,  fulness  of  joy,  fulness  of  body,  Ac. 

Fulsome.  ( ful'sum ,)  a.  [A.S.  ful,  foul,  and  the  term 
some.]  Rank  ;  gross ;  disgusting ;  nauseous ;  as,  fulsome. 
flattery. 

Ful  soniely,  adv.  Rankly:  nauseously:  grossly. 

I'ursomeness,  ».  Nauseousness;  offensive  grossness. 

Ful'ton,  Robert,  an  American  inventor  and  engineer, 
celebrated  as  being  the  introducer  of  steam-navigation, 
was  b.  of  Irish  descent,  in  Lancaster  co.,  Penna.,  in  1765. 
Early  in  life  he  manifested  a  taste  for  painting,  and  pur¬ 
posing  to  adopt  it  as  a  profession,  he  repaired  to  England 
to  study  under  Benj.  West.  In  that  country,  however, 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater, 


Fig.  1086.  —  ROBERT  FULTON. 


(q.  v.).  the  founder  of  the  canal  system  of  Great  Britain, 
who  induced  F.  to  abandon  art,  and  take  to  the  study 
of  mechanical  science.  This  nobleman  was  at  the  time 
engaged  in  a  scheme  of  steam-navigation,  which  he 
imparted  to  F.  The  latter  visiting  Birmingham  was 
brought  into  communication  with  the  celebrated  James 
Watt  (q.  u.),  who  had  just  succeeded  in  his  great  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  steam-engine,  with  the  construction  of 
which  F.  made  himself  thoroughly  familiar  during  his 
stay.  About  this  time  he  invented  a  machine  for  spin¬ 
ning  flax,  and  another  for  making  ropes,  for  which  he 
obtained  patents  in  England.  In  1796  he  published  a 
treatise  on  the  improvement  of  canal-navigation.  From 
1797  to  1801  he  resided  in  Paris  with  Mr.  Joel  Barlow, 
the  American  representative  at  the  French  court.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period  he  invented  a  submarine  or  plunging 
boat,  called  a  Torpedo,  designed  to  be  used  in  naval  war¬ 
fare.  lie  invited  the  attention  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  to  his  invention,  and  Bonaparte,  then  First  Consul, 
appointed  Volney,  La  Place,  and  Monge,  as  a  commission 
to  examine  it.  Several  experiments  were  made  in  1801 
in  the  harbor  of  Brest.  lie  could  easily  descend  to  any 
depth,  or  rise  to  the  surface;  and  where  there  wras  no 
strong  current,  the  boat  was  quite  obedient  to  her  helm 
while  under  water.  On  one  occasion,  he  remained  in 
the  torpedo  several  feet  below  the  surface  for  more  than 
four  hours  ;  but  the  motion  of  the  boat  while  submerged 
was  very  slow,  and  it  was  clearly  unequal  to  the  stem¬ 
ming  of  a  strong  current.  The  French  government  de¬ 
clined  to  patronize  the  project,  and  F.  accepted  an  invi¬ 
tation  from  the  English  ministry,  who  also  appointed  a 
commission  to  test  the  merits  of  his  torpedo.  He  ap¬ 
pears,  however,  to  have  received  but  little  encourage¬ 
ment,  and  in  1806  he  returned  to  the  United  States. 
Having  been  supplied  with  the  necessary  funds  by  Rob¬ 
ert  Livingston,  who  had  been  American  ambassador  at 
Paris,  F.  had  the  satisfaction  of  proving,  in  1807,  that 
steam  could  be  applied  to  the  propulsion  of  vessels  with 
entire  success.  His  achievement  excited  universal  ad- 


Fig.  1087.  —  THE  CLERMONT. 

(The  first  steam-packet  in  the  world  ) 

miration,  and  from  that  time  steamboats  were  rapidly 
multiplied  on  the  waters  of  the  United  States.  His  first 


steamboat,  called  The  Clermont  (of  140  feet  keel  and 
16]^  feet  beam,  see  Fig.  1087).  made  a  progress  on 
the  Hudson  of  5  miles  an  hour.  His  second  large 
boat  on  the  Hudson  was  the  Car  of  Neptune,  and 
was  built  in  1807.  He  afterwards  built  other  steam- 
vessels,  one  of  them  a  frigate  which  bore  his  name.  His 
reputation  became  established,  and  his  fortune  was  rap¬ 
idly  increasing,  when  his  patent  for  steam-vessels  was 
disputed,  and  his  opponents  were  in  a  considerable  de¬ 
gree  successful.  Though  an  amiable,  social,  and  liberal 
man,  the  anxiety  and  fretfulness  occasioned  by  the  law¬ 
suits  about  his  patent  rights,  together  with  his  enthu¬ 
siasm,  which  led  him  to  expose  himself  too  much  while 
directing  his  workmen,  impaired  his  constitution,  and 
he  died  at  the  early  age  of  49  in  1815.  His  death  was 
recognized  as  a  public  calamity,  and  occasioned  extraor¬ 
dinary  demonstrations  of  national  mourning.  In  1846 
Congress  passed  an  Act  appropriating  $76,300  in  full  of 
the  claims  of  F.  against  the  United  States  for  inventing 
floating  steam-batteries,  superintending  the  construction 
of  the  steam-frigate  Fulton,  and  for  the  great  benefits 
conferred  on  the  country  by  his  improvements  in  the 
application  of  steam  to  navigation. 

Ful'ton,  in  Arkansas,  a  N.  co.,  bordering  on  Missouri; 
area,  649  sq.  m.  Rivers.  White  river  and  its  tributaries. 
Surface,  hilly  ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Salem.  Pop.  (1890) 
10,984. 

— A  post-town  of  Hempstead  co.,  on  the  Red  river,  about 
140  m.  S.W.  of  Little  Rock.  Pop.  (1890)  337. 

Ful'ton.  in  Georgia,  a  N.W.  co. ;  area,  about  166  sq. 
m.  Rivers.  Chattahoochee  river,  and  several  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  diversified ;  suit,  fertile.  Cap.  Atlanta. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  124,000. 

Fulton,  in  Illinois,  a  W.  co.;  area,  about  870  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Illinois  and  Spoon  rivers,  Otter,  Putnam’s,  and 
Copperas  creeks.  Surface,  undulating ;  soil,  very  fertile. 
Min.  Coal.  Cap.  Lewistowu.  Pop.  (1890  )  43,110. 

— A  village  of  Fulton  co. 

— Ati  important  town  of  Whitesides  co.,  on  the  Mississippi 
river,  2  m.  above  Clinton,  la.  Pop.  (1897)  about  2,600. 

Fulton,  in  Indiana,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  about  380  sq.  in. 
Rivers.  Tippecanoe  rivers.  Surface,  generally  level ; 
soil,  fertile.  Min.  Iron.  Cop.  Rochester.  Pop.  (1890) 
16,746, 

— A  township  of  Fountain  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Fulton  co.,  about  15  m.  N.N.E.  of 
Logansport. 

Fulton,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Jackson  co.,  about 
28  m.  S.  of  Dubuque. 

— A  post-office  of  Jackson  co. 

— A  township  of  Muscatine  co. 

— A  township  of  Webster  co. 

Fulton,  in  Kansas,  a  post-office  of  Bourbon  co. 

Fulton,  in  Kentucky,  a  S.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Missouri 
and  Tennessee;  area,  about  190  sq.m.  Rivers.  Missis¬ 
sippi  river,  and  some  small  streams.  Surface,  diversi¬ 
fied ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Hickman.  Pop.  (1890)  10,005. 

Fulton,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Barry  co.,  about  130 
m.  W.  by  N.  of  Detroit. 

Fulton,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Ita¬ 
wamba  co.,  on  the  Tombigbee  river,  about  210  m.  N.N.E. 
of  Jackson. 

Fulton,  in  Missouri,  a  city,  capital  of  Calloway  co.,  about 
20  m.  N.E.  of  Jefferson  City.  It  contains  the  StAte 
Institute  for  education  of  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  State 
Lunatic  Asylum.  Pop.  (1890)  4,324. 

Fulton,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-township  of  Davie  co., 
on  the  Yadkin  river,  about  110  ni.  W.N.W.  of  Raleigh. 

Fli  I  ton,  in  New  York,  an  E.N.E.  co. ;  urea,  about  567 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Sacandaga  river,  and  E.  Canada  creek. 
Surface,  uneven;  soil,  fertile.  County-seat,  Johnstown. 
Pop.  (1890)  37,650. 

■ — A  former  post-office  of  Orange  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Oswego  co.,  on  the  Oswego  river,  about 
25  m.  N.W.  of  Syracuse. 

— A  township  of  Schoharie  co. 

Fulton,  in  Ohio,  a  N.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Michigan  ; 
area,  about  402  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Bean  creek,  and  other 
smaller  streams.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Wauseon.  Pop.  (1890)  22,023. 

— A  township  of  the  above  co. 

— A  village  and  township  of  Hamilton  co.,  on  the  Ohio 
river,  just  above  Cincinnati,  of  which  it  was  a  suburb 
and  now  forms  the  17th  ward. 

— See  Canal  Fulton. 

Fulton,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  S.  co.,  bordering  on  Mary¬ 
land  ;  area,  about  435  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Cotioloway  and 
Licking  creeks.  Surface,  mountainous ;  soil,  in  the  val¬ 
leys  fertile.  Cap.  McConnelsburg.  Pop.  (1890)  10,137. 

— A  township  of  Lancaster  co.,  containing  the  post-office 
known  as  Fui.ton  House. 

— A  village  of  Westmoreland  co.,  22  m.  S.E.  of  Pittsburg. 

Fulton,  in  South  Carolina,  a  post-township  and  hamlet 
of  Clarendon  co.,  40  m.  E.S.E.  of  Columbia. 

Fulton,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Lauderdale  co., 
abt.  35  m.  N.  of  Memphis. 

Fulton,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Rock  county,  about  35  miles  S.E.  of  the  city  of  Madi¬ 
son. 

Ful  ton.  in  IU.  Virginia,  a  village  of  Ohio  co. 

Ful'ton  Cen'tre,  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  of  Rock  co., 
abt.  27  m.  S.E.  of  Madison. 

Ful'tonhain,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Schoharie 
co.,  abt.  35  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Albany. 

Fiil'tonliani.  or  Uniontown,  in  Ohio,  a  post- 
village  of  Muskingum  co.,  abt.  57  m.  E.  of  Columbus. 

Ful'ton  House,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Lancaster  co. 

Ful'ton  Lakes,  in  New  Tori:,  a  chain  of  small  lakes 
in  Hamilton  and  Herkimer  cos.,  connected  with  Moose 
River  by  short  outlets. 


Ful'ton  Sta  tion,  in  Kentucky,  a  P.  0.  of  Fulton  co. 

Ful'ton ville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co.,  abt.  45  m.  W.N.W.  of  Albany. 

Ful'via,  an  ambitious  woman  of  Rome,  who,  after  being 
twice  married,  became  the  wife  of  Mark  Antony.  When 
Cicero’s  head  had  been  cut  off  by  order  of  Antony,  she 
ordered  it  to  be  brought  to  her,  and  with  the  greatest 
barbarity  bored  the  orator’s  tongue  with  her  golden 
bodkin.  Antony  divorced  her  to  marry  Cleopatra,  upon 
which  she  attempted  to  persuade  Augustus  to  take  up 
arms  against  her  husband.  When  this  scheme  did  not 
succeed  she  retired  into  the  East,  where  Antony  received 
her  with  great  coldness.  This  totally  broke  her  heart; 
and  she  soon  after  died,  about  40  b.  c.  —  See  Antony. 

— Also,  a  woman  who  discovered  to  Cicero  the  designs  of 
Cataline  and  his  brother  conspirators. 

Ful'vid,  Ful'voii*,  a.  [  La.t.fulvidus,fulvusf\  Tawny; 
dull  yellow,  with  a  mixture  of  gray  and  brown. 

Flil'vius,  a  name  common  to  some  eminent  Romans, 
the  most  remarkable  of  whom  was  a  senator,  intimate 
with  Augustus.  He  disclosed  the  emperor’s  secrets  to 
his  wife,  who  made  them  public  to  all  the  Roman  ma¬ 
trons  ;  and  for  this  he  received  so  severe  a  reprimand 
from  Augustus,  that  he  and  his  wife  hanged  themselves 
in  despair.  —  Nobilior,  Ser.,  a  Roman  consul,  who  went 
to  Africa  after  the  defeat  of  Regulhs.  He  was  successful 
in  several  conflicts  with  the  Carthaginians,  but  was 
shipwrecked  on  his  return  with  200  Roman  ships. 

Fuinjt'cious,  a.  Smoky;  —  hence,  fond  of,  or  given 
to,  smoking;  addicted  to  the  use  of  tobacco  in  smoking. 

Funia'do,  n.  [Sp.,yip.  of fumar;  Lat .fumare,  to  smoke, 
from  fumus,  smoke.]  A  smoked  fish. 

Fu'inajic.  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  huX.  fumagium,  from  fumus, 
smoke.)  Hearth-money;  a  tax  formerly  chargeable  on 
every  fireplace  in  a  house. 

Fu'inarale.  n.  ( Chem .)  A  salt  resulting  from  the  union 
of  fumaric  acid  with  a  base. 

Fuma'ria,  «.  [Lat.  fumus,  smoke.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  type  of  the  order  Fumariacen,  q.  v. 

Fiimaria'cese,  Fume'- worts,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  The 
Fumitory  family,  an  order  of  plants,  alliance  Berberales, 
consisting  of  15  genera  and  about  110  species,  principally 
occurring  in  thickets  and  waste  places  in  the  temperate 
latitudes  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  They  are  smooth 
herbs,  with  a  watery  juice,  and  alternate,  exstipulate, 
much-divided  leaves;  flowers  very  irregular  and  unsym- 
metrical,  purple,  white,  or  yellow:  sepals  2,  deciduous; 
stamens  hypogynous,  usually  6,  diadelphous,  or  4  dis¬ 
tinct,  always  opposite  to  the  petals;  ovary  superior, 
with  parietal  placentas;  ovules  horizontal,  amphitropal. 

.  The  Fumariacen  possess  slightly  bitter,  acrid,  astringent, 
diaphoretic,  and  aperient  properties.  Some  species  are 
cultivated  in  our  gardens  and  greenhouses.  Of  these 
the  most  important  are  Corydalis  nobilis  and  Picen - 
tra  spectabilis,  which  have  very  showy  but  scentless 
flowers.  The  common  Fumitory  (Fumaria  officinalis) 
is  a  very  frequent  weed  in  gardens  and  corn-fields, 
and  of  rather  delicate  and  beautiful  appearance.  It 
was  formerly  much  used  in  medicine  as  a  remedy  in 
scorbutic  affections,  chronic  eruptions,  Ac. 

Fumar  ic  Acid.  n.  (Chem.)  An  acid  found  in  the 
plant  called  Fumatory  (Fumaria  officinalis).  Obtained 
also  by  decomposing  malic  acid. 

Fii'marolc,  n.  [It.  fumarola,  from  fumo;  Lat  .fumus, 
smoke.]  A  hole  from  which  smoke  issues  in  a  sulphur- 
mine  or  volcano. 

Fumatory,  Fu'niiter,  Fu  mitory,  n.  [Fr. 

fumeterre;  Lat .fumusterrse — fumus,  smoke,  and  terra, 
the  ground.]  (Bot.)  See  Fumariacen. 

Fumble,  v.  n.  [Dan .  fommelen ;  Sw.  fomla,  to  handle 
feebly.]  To  grope  about ;  to  attempt  or  handle  awkwardly, 
inefficiently,  or  bunglingly;  to  act  with  imbecile  efforts; 
as,  “  to  fumble  in  a  notion.”  (Cudworth.)  —  To  seek  or 
grope  about  awkwardly,  or  in  perplexity ;  as,  “  to  fumble 
for  an  excuse.”  ( Dry  den.)  —  To  handle  much;  to  play 
childishly ;  to  turn  over  and  over. 

“  I  saw  him  fumble  with  the  sheets." — Shaks. 

— v.  a.  To  manage  awkwardly. 

Fuin'bler,  n.  One  who  gropes  or  manages  awkwardly. 

Fumbling-, p.  a.  Groping;  managing  awkwardly. 

Fum'blillgdy,  adv.  In  an  awkward  manner. 

Fume,  n.  [Fr .fumCe;  Lat.  fumus,  smoke.]  Vapor  from 
combustion,  as  from  burning  wood  or  tobacco;  volatile 
matter  ascending  in  a  dense  body :  exhalation  from  the 
stomach,  as  of  liquor.  —  Rage ;  heat,  as  of  passion.— 
Idle  conceit;  vain  imagination. 

“All  that  may  seem  to  have  a  shew  or  fumes  and  fancies.”— Baron. 

— v.  n.  To  throw  off  vapor,  as  in  combustion ;  to  yield 
vapor  or  visible  exhalations ;  to  pass  off  in  vapors.  —  To 
be  in  a  rage ;  to  be  hot  with  anger. 

— v.  a.  To  dry  in  smoke;  to  fumigate;  to  perfume;  to 

'  disperse  or  drive  away  in  vapors. 

She  fum'd  the  temples  with  an  od'rous  flame."— Dryden. 

Fumelcss,  a.  Void  of  fume. 

Fu'mct,  n.  [Lat.jdmws,  dung.]  The  dung  of  the  deer. 

Fu'inet,  I  n  inci  te',  n.  [Fr..  odor,  fume  of  wine  or 
meat.]  The  stench  of  meat  when  over-long  kept. 

Fu'inid,  a.  [Lat.  fumidus,  from  fumus,  smoke.]  Va¬ 
porous  ;  smoky. 

1  A  crass  and  fumid  exhalation." — Browne* 

Fumid'ity,  Fu'midness,  n.  Smokiness;  tendency  to 
smoke. 

Fumiferons.d.  [Lat.  fumus,  smoke,  and  ferrr,  to 
bear.]  Smoke-producing. 

I1  m  i  I  n  "  ist .  n.  [Fr.  fumifuge  ;  Lat.  fumus,  smoke, 
and  fugare.  to  drive  away,  to  dissipate.]  Whoever,  or 
whatever,  dissipates  smoke  or  fumes. 

Fu'inigate,  v.  a.  [Fr.  fumiger  ;  Lat.  fumigare — fw 
mus,  smoke,  and  agere,  to  drive.]  To  perfume. 

“  witl1  fragrant  thyme,  that  city  fumigate."  ~Vryd.cn. 
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— To  apply  smoke  to :  to  expose  to  smoke  or  gas ;  to  puri- ' 
fy  from  infection,  &o. ;  to  medicate  or  heal  by  vapors. 

In  m  iga  l  ion.  n.  [L.Lat.fumigatio.]  {Hygiene.)  A  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  the  foul  gases  or  impure  air  of  a  room 
are  disinfected  or  purified.  Any  substance  burnt,  or 
generated  by  heat,  fume,  or  smoke,  is  a  F. ;  in  this  man¬ 
ner  the  burning  of  iucense,  pastils,  the  vapors  of  vin¬ 
egar  given  off  by  a  hot  shovel,  the  igniting  of  feathers 
or  brown  paper, — each  and  all  belong  to  the  class  of  what 
are  called  agents  of  fumigation.  Such  things,  however, 
in  general  only  overpower  a  previous  odor  by  another 
more  potent  or  unwholesome  than  the  first,  and  are,  con¬ 
sequently,  less  perfect  than  those  agents  which  decom¬ 
pose  the  gases  on  which  the  noxious  smell  depends.  See 
Disinfectants. 

Fu'mily,  adv.  In  a  smoky  manner. 

I  ll  ill i ng.  p.  a.  Emitting  vapors;  as,  a  fuming  dung¬ 
hill. —  Raging;  as,  to  be  in  a  fuming  passion. 

F.  liquors.  ( Che.m .)  Certain  compounds  which  exhale 
visible  fumes,  or  in  common  language  smoke,  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  air,  were  so  called  by  the  old  chemists.  Boyle's 
fuming  liquor  is  snlphuret  of  ammonium;  Cadet’s  fu¬ 
ming  liquor  is  an  arsenical  compound,  now  termed  oxide 
of  Icakodyle ;  the  fuming  liquor  of  Libavius  is  the  an¬ 
hydrous  bichloride  of  tin. 

In  in i ugly.  adv.  In  a  rage;  angrily. 

Fu'misliiiess,  n.  Anger;  rage;  vexation;  passion. 

Fu'mitcr,  Fu'mitory,  ».  Same  as  Fumatory,  q.  v. 

Funi'mi‘1.  n.  The  offspring  of  a  stallion  and  a  she-ass; 
a  hinny  or  mule. 

Fiiinos'ity,  n.  The  state  of  being  fumid. 

I  ll  moils.  Fu'my,  a.  [Fr.  fume.ux ;  Lat.  fu mos as.]  Pro¬ 
ducing  fumes;  vaporous. 

14  And  puffed  th e  fumy  god  from  out  his  breast.” — Dryden. 

Fun,  n.  [A.  S.  fean,  gefean,  joys,  pleasures,  pi.  of  fea , 
gefea,  from  fegan,  fsegan,  to  be  glad.]  Sport;  the  per¬ 
ception  or  enjoyment  of  drollery  and  oddity;  frolic; 
mirthful  drollery  :  merriment.  (Colloq.) 

“  Don't  mind  me,  though,  for  all  my  fun  and  jokes, 

You  bards  may  find  us  bloods,  good-uatur’d  folks.”  — More. 

Fiiiiain'bulate,  v.n.  [  Lat.  fuinis,  a  rope,  and  ambulo, 
to  walk.]  To  walk  on  a  rope. 

FiiiiamlMiIa'tioii.  n.  The  act  of  walking  a  rope. 

Fiiuani'bulatoi’y,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  act  of  walk¬ 
ing  a  rope. 

Ftiiiani'hulo,  Fima  mini  Ins.  n.  [See  Supra.]  One 
who  walks  or  dances  upon  a  rope. 

Fum*lial.  ( foon'shal ,)  the  capital  and  seaport  of  the 
island  of  Madeira,  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  largo  bay 
on  the  S.  coast;  Lat.  32°  7'  N.,  Lon.  16°  54'  W.  It  is  ir¬ 
regularly  built;  the  streets  are  narrow, winding,  ill-paved, 
and  dirty.  An  old  castle,  which  commands  tho  roads, 
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stands  on  the  top  of  a  steep,  black  rock,  called  L« o  Bock, 
surrounded  by  the  sea  at  high  water.  The  entire  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  island,  consisting  mostly  of  wine  and  sweet¬ 
meats,  is  exported  from  F.  Pop.  20,000,  among  whom 
are  many  English,  French,  Portuguese,  and  mulatto  and 
negro  freedmen.  —  See  Madeira. 

Function,  (funk'shon,)  n.  [Fr.  function  :  XjtA.  functio, 
from  fungi,  to  perform,  to  accomplish.]  Discharge;  per¬ 
formance;  execution. 

"  A  commoner  in  the  function  of  his  public  calling." — Swift. 

—Office  or  employment  ;  duty;  business;  charge;  post; 
place. 

11  The  double  function  of  the  goddess.”  —  Aadison. 

— Power  or  faculty,  animal  or  intellectual. 

“  The  common  functions  of  life.”  — Arbuthnot. 

(Physiol.)  The  proper  office  of  any  organ  in  the  ani¬ 
mal  or  vegetable  economy.  Thus  the  function  of  the 
lachrymal  gland  is  to  secrete  tears;  of  the  liver,  to  se¬ 
crete  bile;  of  the  stomach,  gastric  juice,  the  fluid  to  di¬ 
gest  the  food.  The  three  most  important  of  all  the  func¬ 
tions,  as  those  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  brain,  are  called 
the  vital  functions,  from  being  necessary  for  the  support 
of  the  living  body. 

(Math.)  One  quantity  is  said  to  be  a  F.  of  another,  or 
of  several  others,  when  its  value  depends  upon  those  of 
the  latter.  Thus  the  area  of  a  triangle  is  a  F.  of  its  3 
sides,  and  y~a  +  bx  +  cx1  is  a  F.  of  a.  /),e,and*.  Func¬ 
tions  receive  distinctive  names  according  to  the  nature 
of  tho  dependence  above  referred  to.  Thus  the  FI  above 
written  is  said  to  be  an  algebraical  F.  of  r,  since  y  is  ob¬ 
tainable  from  x  by  the  performance  of  a  limited  and  defi¬ 
nite  number  of  algebraical  operations.  Log  x,  sin  x,  ax, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  said  to  be  transcendental  func¬ 
tions  of  x,  and  for  obvious  reasons  receive  the  distinctive 
names  of  logarithmic,  trigonometrical,  and  exponential 
functions. 

Functional.  a.  Relating  to  some  office  or  function; 
official. 


— Performed  by  the  functions,  as  of  animal  or  vegetable 
bodies. 

Funo'tionalize,  v.  a.  To  assign  to  some  duty  or  office. 

Fiiuc'lionally,  adv.  liy  means  of  the  functions. 

Functionary,  n.  [Fr.  fonctionnaire.)  One  who  dis¬ 
charges  any  duty  or  service;  one  who  holds  a  public  of¬ 
fice  of  trust. 

Funil,  n.  [Fr.  fond;  It.  fondo;  Lat.  fundus,  ground, 
bottom,  foundation, — allied  to  Lat.  funda,  a  sling,  a 
casting-net,  a  money-purse,  and  Gr.  sphendone,  a  band¬ 
age.]  A  stock  or  capital.  “  He  performs  all  this  out  of 
his  own  fund.”  (Dryden.) —  Money  lent  to  government, 
constituting  the  stock  of  a  national  debt,  for  which  in¬ 
terest  is  paid ;  (mostly  in  the  plural ;)  as,  th  a  funds  have 
fallen.  —  Money  or  income  destined  to  the  payment  of 
the  interest  of  a  public  debt,  or  for  the  support  of  some 
permanent  object. —  Abundance;  ample  stock  or  store. 

Funds ,  (Public.)  See  National  Debt. 

— i>.  a.  To  provide  and  appropriate  a  fund  for  paying  the 
interest  of,  as  a  debt. —  To  place,  as  money  in  a  fund. 

Fumratkle.  a.  That  may  be  converted  into  a  fund,  or 
interest-bearing  investment. 

Fundament,  n.  [Fr .  fondement ;  Lat.  fundamentum, 
from  f undare,  to  found,  from  fundus,  the  bottom.]  The 
seat ;  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  or  its  aperture ;  the 
anus. 

Fundaineut'al,  a.  [Fr.  fundamental.  See  above.] 
Serving  for  tho  foundation ;  essential :  important :  neces¬ 
sary;  primary;  leading;  as, -a  fundamental  cause,  fun¬ 
damental  laws. 

(Mus.)  A  term  applicable  to  either  a  chord  or  to  a 
note:  to  the  former,  when  its  lowest  component  part  is 
the  note  on  which  the  harmony  is  founded;  and  to  the 
latter,  when  it  is  both  the  lowest  constituent  part  of  a 
chord  and  the  note  from  which  the  harmony  is  really 
and  nominally  derived. 

— n.  A  leading  or  primary  principle,  rule,  law,  or  article, 
which  serves  as  the  groundwork  of  a  system;  an  essen¬ 
tial  ;  as,  the  fundamentals  of  faith. 

“  Men  who  agree  in  all  fundamentals.” — Swift. 

Fundamen'tally,  adv.  Primarily;  originally;  es¬ 
sentially  ;  at  the  foundation. 

Fund'ed, p.  a.  Placed  in  the  public  funds;  as, funded 
property.- — Furnished  with  funds  for  the  regular  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  interest  of;  as,  a  funded  debt. 

Fund'liolder,  n.  One  who  has  property  invested  in 
public  securities. 

Fun'di,  or  Fundungi,  n.  (Hot.)  See  Raspalum. 

Fund'ing,  p.  a.  Providing  funds  for  payment  of  the 
interest  upon;  as,  a  funding  system.  —  Investing  in 
public  securities. 

F.  system.  (Pol.  Economy.)  See  National  Debt. 

Fund'less,  a.  Destitute  of  funds. 

Fun'dtlS,  n.  [Lat.,  a  basis.]  ( Anat .)  The  base  of  any 
cone-shaped  organ. 

Fun'dy,  (Bay  of,)  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
between  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  It  is  abt. 
170  m.  long,  and  from  30  to  50  m.  wide.  Opening  into 
it  are  Chignecto  Bay  and  Mines  Channel  at  the  N.  ex¬ 
tremity.  and  Passamaquoddy  Bay  near  its  mouth.  It 
receives  the  St.  John  and  St.  Croix  rivers,  and  though 
very  deep,  navigation  is  dangerous.  The  tide  rises  here 
to  the  height  of  71  ft.,  rushing  with  great  and  danger¬ 
ous  rapidity. 

Fiineil,  [Dan.  Fyen,]  an  island  of  the  Danish  archi¬ 
pelago,  separated  from  Jutland  by  the  strait  called 
Little  Belt;  Lat.  bet.  55°  l'and  55°  38' N.,  Lon.  bet. 
9°  44'  and  10°  53'  E.  Area,  1,123  sq.  in.  Its  shores  are 
deeply  indented;  its  interior  is  undulating,  and  there 
are  numerous  lakes,  streams,  and  marshes.  The  soil  is 
productive.  Products  are  corn,  flax,  hemp,  and  fruit. 
Exp.  Corn,  cattle,  horses,  honey,  fruit,  lard,  butter, 
leather.  It  trades  principally  with  Sweden  and  Nor¬ 
way.  It  forms  with  other  islands  a  prov.  of  Denmark, 
q.  v.  Its  chief  towns  are  Odensee,  the  cap.,  Svendborg, 
and  Nyeborg.  Pop.  200,000. 

Fu  neral,  n.  [Fr.  funirailles  ;  L.  Lat.  funeralia,  cere¬ 
monies  observed  at  an  interment,  from  fun  us,  funeris, 
the  procession  formed  to  escort  the  corpse  to  the  tomb, 
from  f unale,  a  wax-torch,  from  funis,  a  rope,  —  torches 
or  links  being  made  of  rope  with  wax  or  resin  about  it. 
These  were  necessary,  the  funerals  among  the  ancient 
Romans  being  observed  at  night.]  The  solemnization 
of  a  burial ;  a  funeral  procession;  burial:  interment; 
the  ceremony  of  burying  a  dead  body  ;  obsequies ;  as, 
to  see  a  funeral,  pass  by. — See  Sepulture. 

— a.  Used  at  the  interment  of  the  dead;  as,  funeral 
rites. 

Fune'real,  a.  Pertaining  to  burial;  as,  a.  funereal 
procession. 

— Dark;  dismal ;  mournful.  “Funereal  tapers.”  —  Long¬ 
fellow. 

Fnne'really,  adv.  Dismally;  darkly;  mournfully. 

Fu'nest,  a.  [Lat.  funestus,  from  funus.  See  above.] 
Dreadful;  lamentable;  direful. 

I'  ii  ■■  Ik  i  roll  I'll.  ( foonfl.ee  r-shen ,)  a  town  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  between  the  Dravo  and  the  Danube,  140  m.  from 
Belgrade.  Its  cathedral  is  the  oldest  religious  edifice  in 
Hungary,  and  occupies  the  site  of  a  Roman  fortress.  It 
has  manufactures,  and  considerable  trade  in  wine,  to¬ 
bacco,  and  gall-nuts.  It  has  warm  mineral  baths,  and 
about  7  ip.  distant  from  it  is  a  remarkable  stalactitic 
cavern. 

Fungra'Ies,  n.  pi.  (Bnt.)  An  alliance  of  plants,  class 
ThaUogms,  corresponding  to  the  Fungi  of  de  Jussieu, 
and  distinguished  at  certain  points  from  the  sea-weeds 
more  by  habit  than  by  general  character.  They  agree 
with  them  in  their  cellular  structure  and  the  almost 
constant  absence  of  vascular  tissue ;  while  they  differ, 
according  to  our  best  authorities,  in  their  scarcely  ever 
being  aquatic,  in  deriving  nutriment  from  the  substance 


on  which  they  grow,  and  in  the  far  lower  degree  of  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  organs  of  impregnation.  They  are 
also  nearly  allied  to  the  Lichens,  the  latter  being  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  producing  gonidia  and  by  deriving  their 
nourishment  from  the  air  and  not  from  the  matrix  on 
which  they  grow.  —  The  F.,  observes  Berkeley,  may  bo 
recognized  either  as  the  creatures  of  corruption  —  i.  e. 
springing  from  various  bodies,  whether  animal  or  vege¬ 
table,  in  a  more  or  less  advanced  stage  of  decomposi¬ 
tion  — or  as  parasites  of  living  bodies,  producing  an 
injurious  change.  The  ephemeral  toadstools  of  the 
hot-bed,  the  mushrooms  of  our  rich  pastures,  the  sap- 
balls  on  decaying  trees,  the  moulds  which  infest  our 
food,  and  even  the  tissues  of  living  animals,  the  mil¬ 
dew  bunt  and  smut  of  our  corn  crops,  with  many  other 
more  or  less  familiar  objects,  are  so  many  fungals,  all 
agreeing  in  the  main  particulars  which  we  have  indi¬ 
cated  ;  and  so  differing  from  the  green  scum  of  our 
brooks,  and  the  weeds  of  the  sea,  though  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  essential  differences  of  structure. 
In  some,  no  indications  of  sexual  differences  have  been 
found,  while  in  others  there  are  bodies  which  in  all 


probability  have  an  especial  sexual  function,  though  at 
present  we  are  without  actual  proof  of  the  fact.  F.  are 
divided  into  two  great  sections,  characterized  by  the 
mode  in  which  the  reproductive  bodies  are  formed.  In 
the  one,  they  are  simply  the  terminal  joint  or  joints  of 
the  component  threads  or  cells,  altered  in  form  from 
those  which  precede  them,  and  at  length  falling  off  and 
reproducing  the  plant,  in  which  case  they  are  called 
spores.  In  the  other  they  are  formed  from  the  contents 
of  certain  sacs  or  asci,  and  are  usually  definite  in  num¬ 
ber,  in  which  case  they  are  called  sporidia.  Both 
spores  and  sporidia  may  be  multicellular,  and  in  germi¬ 
nation  give  rise  to  as  many  threads  of  spawn  as  there  are 
cells.  These  curious  plants  are  ranged  in  six  principal 
divisions,  variously  regarded  as  natural  orders,  or 
tribes,  namely:  II ymenomycetes,  q.  v.,  of  which  mush¬ 
rooms  and  sap-balls  are  well-known  examples  ;  Gaster- 
omycetes,  or  Lvcoperdace.e,  q.  ?>.,  represented  by  the 
puff-balls;  Coniomycetes,  or  Ureiiinace,®,  q.  v.,  of  which 
the  rust  and  bunt  of  corn  afford  ready  instances; 
IIyphomycetes,  q.  v.,  to  which  belong  the  naked-seeded 
moulds ;  Ascomycetes,  q.  v.,  of  which  morels  and  the 
truffle  are  examples;  and  Piiysomycictes,  g.  v.,  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  common  bread-mould.  —  The  use  of 
Fungi  in  the  organized  world  is  to  check  exuberant 
growth,  to  facilitate  decomposition,  to  regulate  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  component  elements  of  the  atmosphere,  to 
promote  fertility,  and  to  nourish  myriads  of  the  smaller 
members  of  tho  animal  kingdom.  They  occur  in  every 
part  of  the  world  where  the  cold  is  not  too  intense  to 
destroy  their  spawn,  or  where  there  is  sufficient  moist¬ 
ure,  though  they  abound  the  most  in  moist  temperate 
regions.  A  vast  number  of  species  are  known,  and 
many  of  these  are  of  great  importance  to  man,  either 
from  their  usefnl  or  their  mischievous  properties.  The 
mushroom  (see  Agaricus),  truffle,  and  morel,  delicacies 
well  known  at  table,  and  the  ergot,  so  useful  in  obstetric 
practice,  are  illustrations  of  the  former;  the  fly  agaric 
and  other  poisonous  species,  as  well  as  blight,  mildew, 
rust,  and  brand,  and  the  merulius  and  others  which  in¬ 
duce  dry  rot,  are  examples  of  the  latter. 

I'll n'^iii,  n.  (Zoul.)  A  genus  of  Polypes,  of  which 
there  are  several  species,  both  recent  anil  fossil,  princi¬ 
pally  from  the  Indian  seas.  They  belong  to  the  Mad- 
rephyllicea  of  De  Blainville,  and  consist  of  animals  in 
nearly  the  lowest  state  of 
organization;  for,  although 
they  are  universally  allowed 
to  be  animals,  they  are  com¬ 
pletely  without  tho  power 
of  motion,  consisting  simply 
of  a  living  gelatinous  film, 
which  is  endowed  with  the 
capability  of  constructing  for 
itself  a  stony  support  or 
framework,  derived  from  the 
surrounding  water.  In  form 
it  is  generally  orbicular  or 
oval ;  mouth  superior,  trans¬ 
verse  in  a  large  disc,  which 
is  covered  by  many  thick 
cirriform  tentacula;  and  the 

disc  is  solidified  internally  by  a  calcareous  solid  polypa- 
rium,  of  a  simple  figure. 

Flin'gible,  n.  [L.  Lat.  res fungibilis,  from  fungi,  to 
perform,  and  res,  a  thing].  ( Civil  Low.)  A  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  things  that  are  consumed  by  their  use,  as 
wine,  oil,  &c. ;  the  loan  of  which  is  subject  to  certain 
rules,  and  governed  by  the  contrast  called  mutuum. 

Flin'gic  Acid,  n.  (Chem.)  An  acid  contained  in  tho 
juice  of  most  fungi.  It  is  said  to  be  a  mixture  of 
citric,  malic,  and  phosphoric  acid. 

Fiin'g'ifbrm,  a.  ( Bot .)  Mushroom-headed,- — applied 
to  any  bodies  having  a  short  thick  figure,  one  end  of 
which  is  much  more  dilated  than  the  other. 

Fun'gine,  ti.  (Chem.)  The  fleshy  part  of  mushrooms 
purified  by  digestion  in  hot  water. 

I  ll  ii  gi  t  e,  n.  (Bot.)  A  sort  of  fossil  coral. 

Fungiv'orous,  a.  [Fr.  fungirore  ;  Lat.  fungivertu, 
from  fungus,  a  mushroom,  and  vorare,  to  devour.] 
Feeding  on  mushrooms. 

I'll ugoill,  a.  [Lat.  fungus,  and  Gr.  eidos,  shape.] 
Looking  like  a  mushroom  ;  shaped  like  a  fungus. 

Fung’os'ity,  n.  [Fr.  fungosite.]  The  quality  of  being 
fungous,  soft,  insubstantial,  or  non-endurable,  like  a 
mushroom;  unsolid  excrescence. 

Fun'gouN,  a.  [Lat  .fungosus,  from  fungus,  a  mushroom.] 
Excrescent;  spongy;  soft:  growing  suddenly,  but  not 
substantial  or  durable ;  as,  tho  fungous  lips  of  a  wound. 


Fig.  1089. 

THICK-TENTAl  LED  FUNfilA. 
( Fungia  crassitentacula  ) 
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Fun'gus,  n.;  pi.  Fungi,  Funguses.  [Lat.,  allied  to  Gr. 
sponggos ,  a  sponge.]  (Hot.)  One  of  the  Fungi,  or  Fun- 
gales,  q.  v. 

(Snrg.)  A  term  applied  with  several  significations. 
Thus,  any  excrescence  from  a  surface  of  skin,  or  mucous 
membrane,  or  even  from  deeper  parts,  is  sometimes 
called  a  fungus,  more  especially  if  it  have  a  soft,  mush¬ 
room-like  character,  and  a  broad  short  pedicle.  When 
the  pedicle  is  long  and  narrow,  it  is  called  polypus.  The 
growths  to  which  the  term  fungus  is  chiefly  applied  are 
those  which  have  the  characters  of  cancer ;  especially 
fungus  /nematodes,  a  very  dangerous  variety.  But  fun¬ 
gus  has  yet  another  application  in  pathology,  to  those 
minute  incrustations  and  alterations  of  the  skin  which 
are  dependent  upon  the  growth  of  vegetable  parasites. 

Fnn'gut  tlrliteii  sis,  n.  [Lat.]  (Med.)  The  name 
used  by  the  pharmacologists  to  designate  a  parasitic 
plant  which  formerly  had  a  great  reputation  as  a  styp¬ 
tic.  Its  botanical  name  is  Cynomorium  coccineum,  and 
it  belongs  to  the  order  Balanophoracew. 

Fu'nicle.  n.  [Lat  .funiculus,  dim.  of  funis,  a  rope.]  A 
small  cord;  a  small  ligature;  a  fibre. 

( Bot .)  The  stalk  by  which  the  ovule  or  the  seed  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  placenta.  When  this  stalk  is  absent,  the 
seed  is  said  to  be  sessile.  —  See  Ovule,  Seed. 

Funicular,  a.  [Fr.  funiculaire.  See  supra.]  Consist¬ 
ing  of  a  small  cord  or  fibre,  or  of  an  assemblage  of  ropes. 

- — Resulting  from  the  tension  of  a  cord. 

Funic'iilate,  a.  Forming  a  sharp,  narrow  ridge. 

Fuilil'iform,  a.  [  Lat.  funis,  a  rope,  and  forma,  shape.] 
{Bot.)  Of  a  cord-like  toughness  and  flexibility,  as  certain 
roots  of  trees. 

Fii'nis-uiubi'licus,  n.  [Lat.]  ( Anat .)  The  navel- 
string;  the  cord;  that  congeries  of  vessels,  of  artery, 
vein,  nerve,  and  lymphatic,  which  the  placenta  throws 
out,  and  from  the  extremity  of  which  the  child,  or  foetus, 
is  developed.  The  connecting  link  of  nutrition  and  life 
between  mother  and  embryo,  and  which  on  the  birth 
of  the  child — a  new  circulation  being  established  by 
the  lungs — is  tied  and  cut. 

Funk,  n.  [Ger.  f unken,  a  spark;  Icel.  filki,  rottenness, 
fhna,  to  grow  rotten.]  A  stink  ;  a  stench.  (Vulgar.) 

Funk,  Fuiiit'ing,  n.  Great  fear  accompanied  by 
bodily  manifestations  thereof.  (A  word  originating 
and  still  used  at  the  English  public  schools.) 

Funk.  v.  a.  To  infect  with  a  stink  or  stench.  (Vulgar.) 

— v.  n.  To  emit  or  expose  a  stench  or  stink.  (Vulgar.) 

— To  be  in  great  bodily  or  mental  fear ;  to  shrink  from 
anything. 

Funk'ite,  n.  (Min.)  A  dark,  olive-green  coccolite  ( q .  v .) 
from  Boksater  in  Gothland. 

Funk's  drove,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  McLean  co., 
about  11m.  S.W.  of  Bloomington. 

J  im  lis  ten  si.  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Washing¬ 
ton  co.,  on  Antietam  Creek,  about  77  m.  N.W.  of  An¬ 
napolis. 

Funks'town,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Franklin 
co.,  about  10  m.  S.E.  of  Chambersburg. 

Fun  nel,  n.  [Lat.  infundibulum,  from  in,  and  fundere, 
to  pour.  Cf.  W.  ffynel,  an  air-hole,  a  chimney.]  A  vessel  or 
utensil  for  conveying  liquids  into  close  vessels ;  a  tunnel. 
The  shaft  or  hollow  channel  of  a  chimney  through 
which  smoke  ascends.  (Called  also  smolce-stack.) 

(Naut.)  The  chimney  for  carrying  the  smoke  from  the 
furnace  to  a  convenient  height  above  the  deck,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  channel  for  securing  a  draught  for 
the  flues.  It  is  ordinarily  of  thin  iron,  and  of  consider¬ 
able  diameter.  They  are  generally  made  telescopic,  so 
that  when  no  great  draught  is  necessary,  they  can  be 
drawn  beyond  the  reach  of  wind  or  shot. 

Fun'nel-frtrin,  a.  (Bot  )  Applied  to  the  calyx,  corolla, 
or  other  organ,  when  their  tube  is  like  a  funnel  or  in¬ 
verted  cone. 

Fun'nil.v,  adv.  In  a  droll  or  comical  manner. 

Fun'ny,  a.  [From  Fun,  q.  «.]  Droll;  comical;  ridicu¬ 
lous  ;  ludicrous ;  mirthful. 

Fun'ny  I>ouis,  in  Louisiana,  now  Centerville,  a 
village  of  Catahoula  parish. 

Funs'tonville.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Lycom¬ 
ing  co.,  on  Little  Muncy  creek,  about  60  m.  N.  of  Har¬ 
risburg.  For  many  years  past  has  been  called  Lairds- 
ville. 

Fu'or,  n.  ( Carpentry .)  Apiece  nailed  upon  a  rafter  to 
strengthen  it  when  decayed. 

Fur,  n.  [Fr.  fourrure,  lining ;  L.Lat .furra;  Ger.  f utter.] 
The  coated  skins  of  wild  animals,  especially  of  those  of 
high  northern  latitudes ;  such  as  the  wolf,  bear,  beaver, 
&c.  The  hair  of  fur  is  cleansed,  and  the  skin  is  generally 
slightly  tanned.  The  most  valuable  furs,  such  as  ermine 
and  sable,  come  chiefly  from  Russia.  When  unprepared, 
or  merely  dried,  the  fur-skins  go  under  the  name  of 
peltry.  — See  Furriery. 

(Her.)  Shields  being  often  covered  with  the  skins  of 
wild  animals,  on  which  the  fur  was  left,  there  came  to 
be  certain  kinds  of  fur  which  were  used  in  coat-armor, 
as  well  as  in  trimming  and  lining  the  robes  of  knights 
and  nobles,  and  the  mantles  which  were  represented  as 
surrounding  their  shields.  The  principal  heraldic  furs 
are :  1.  Ermine  and  erminois  (see  Ermine).  2.  Pair, 
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Potent.  Counter-vair.  Vair. 

Fig.  1090.  —  furs. 

(Fig.  1090,)  which  consisted  of  pieces  of  the  shape  of 
little  glass  pots,  (Fr.  verves,  of  which  the  word  is  a  cor¬ 


rupt  spelling.)  It  is  said  that  the  furriers  used  such 
glasses  to  wliiten  furs  in,  and  because  they  were  com¬ 
monly  of  an  azure  (blue)  color,  the  fur  in  question  came 
to  be  blazoned  argent  and  azure ;  whilst  counter-vair,  in 
which  the  cups  are  represented  as  placed  base  against 
base,  in  place  at  edge  to  base,  as  in  vair,  was  or  and 
azure.  3.  Potent  and  counter-potent,  which  are  supposed 
to  resemble  the  heads  of  crutches,  placed  differently, 
but  having  the  same  tinctures  —  viz.,  azure  and  argent. 

(Chem.)  The  term  applied  to  the  incrustation  which 
is  formed  in  the  interior  of  vessels  (tea-kettles,  boilers 
of  steam-engines,  &c.,)  when  calcareous  water  has  been 
for  a  considerable  time  boiled  in  them.  Many  spring- 
waters  contain  carbonate  of  lime  held  in  solution  by 
carbonic  acid.  When  this  water  is  boiled,  the  acid  is 
expelled,  and  the  carbonate  is  deposited,  often  in  asso¬ 
ciation  with  a  little  sulphate,  forming  a  lining  more  or 
less  coherent  upon  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  In  steam- 
boilers  this  may  be  prevented  by  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  sal-ammoniac  (hydrochlorate  of  ammonia) 
to  the  water ;  double  decomposition  takes  place,  carbon¬ 
ate  of  ammonia  being  formed  and  volatilized,  while 
chloride  of  calcium  remains  in  solution. 

— A  coating  of  morbid  matter  collected  on  the  tongue  in 
persons  affected  with  fever. 

— The  downy  covering  on  the  skin  of  certain  fruits,  as  a 
peach,  &c. 

— a.  Pertaining  to,  or  made  of,  fur. 

— v.  a.  To  line,  face,  or  cover  with  fur. 

— To  cover  with  morbid  matter,  as  the  tongue. 

(Arch.)  To  nail  slips  of  wood  to  joists,  rafters,  Sic.,  to 
bring  them  to  an  even  surface,  as  for  lathing. 

Fur'below,  n.  [Fr.  falbala;  Sp.  and  Pg.  faibald ; 
Ger.  f aid-plat,  falbel.\  A  piece  of  stuff  plaited  or  puck¬ 
ered  on  a  gown  or  petticoat ;  a  flounce ;  the  plaited  bor¬ 
der  of  a  petticoat  or  gown.  ( 

“  To  change  a  flounce,  or  add  a  furbelow." — Pope. 

— v.  a.  To  put  a  furbelow  upon ;  to  adorn  with  ornamental 
appendages  of  dress,  or  speech. 

“  And  furbelow  the  plain  discourse.”  —  Prior. 

Fur'bislt.  v.  a.  [Fr.  fourbir,  allied  to  Lat.  purus,  clean, 
and  Eng.  rub.]  To  rub  or  scour  to  brightness  ;  to  pol¬ 
ish;  to  burnish;  as,  to  furbish  a  spear  or  sword. 

Fur'bislier,  n.  [Fr.  fourbisseur.]  One  wjjo  polishes 
or  makes  bright  by  rubbing;  one  who  cleans. 

Fur'cate,  I'lircaieil,  a.  [L.  Lat.  furcatus,  from 
furca,  a  fork.]  Forked ;  branching  like  the  prongs  of 
a  fork. 

Furca' (ion,  n.  A  forking;  a  branching  like  the  tines 
of  a  fork. 

Furciferous,  a.  [Lat  .furcifer,  a  yoke-bearer,  a  knave, 
a  scoundrel,  from  furca,  a  fork,  a  partially  split  stick, 
and  ferre,  to  bear.]  Culprits  among  the  ancient  Romans 
were  frequently  punished  by  having  the  neck  inserted 
in  a  forked  piece  of  wood,  while  the  hands  were  fastened 
to  both  ends  or  prongs.]  Scoundrelly;  knavish  ;  rascally. 

Fur'cula,  n.  [Lat.  dim.  of  furca,  a  fork.]  (Anat.)  The 
clavicle. 

Fur'ciilar,  a.  Furcate;  branching  like  the  tines  of  a 
fork. 

Fureedpoor,  ( foo-reed-poor' ,)  or  Furidpur,  a  town  and 
dist.  of  British  India,  pres.  Bengal ;  Lat.  between  23°  and 
24°  N.,  Lon.  bet.  89°  30'  and  90°  15'  E.  Its  surfacfe  is 
low,  barely  rising  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  inter¬ 
sected  by  numerous  branches  or  feeders  of  the  Ganges. 
Area  of  dist.  2,052  sq.  m. 

Fur  f  ur,  n.  [Lat.,  bran.]  Scurf  or  dandruff  that  grows 
upon  the  skin,  more  especially  on  the  head,  with  some 
likeness  to  bran. 

Furfura'eeous,  a.  [Lat.  furfuraceus,  from  furfur, 
bran.]  Scaly  ;  branny ;  scurfy. 

(Med.)  Applied  to  certain  eruptions  in  which  the  cu¬ 
ticle  peels  off  in  scales;  also  to  a  bran-like  sediment 
which  is  sometimes  observed  in  the  urine. 

Furfu'ramide,  n.  (Chem.)  A  whitish,  crystalline,  in¬ 
soluble  substance  formed  by'  the  action  of  ammonia  on 
furfurole. 

Furfura'tion,  n.  The  falling  of  dandruff  from  the 
head. 

Fur'fnrine,  n.  (Chem.)  A  substance  formed  by  boil¬ 
ing  furfuramide  with  potash.  It  appears  in  white,  silky 
needles,  and  is  a  powerful  base,  forming,  with  acids,  a 
series  of  beautiful  salts.  It  is  isomeric  with  furfuramide. 

I  ll rliirole,  n.  [Lat.  furfur,  bran.]  (Chem.)  A  pale 
yellow  oily  substance  with  the  odor  of  bitter  almonds, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  becoming  brown  on  expo¬ 
sure  to  the  air.  It  accompanies  the  formic  acid  made 
by  distilling  starchy  matters  with  binoxide  of  manga¬ 
nese  and  sulphuric  acid,  but  is  prepared  in  quantity  by 
distilling  the  bran  with  half  its  weight  of  dilute  sulphu¬ 
ric  acid,  and  forcing  a  current  of  steam  through  the  mix¬ 
ture.  The  F.  distils  over  with  water.  Form.  O10H4O4. 
It  is  also  called  oil  of  ants. 

Fu  r'f:i rous,  a.  [Lat.  furfur,  bran.]  Made  or  composed 
of  bran.  “  Furfurous  bread.”  —  Sydney  Smith. 

FiiriLuii  il al.  a.  [Lat.  furibundus,  from  furia,  rage, 
and  abundare,  to  abound.]  Full  of  rage. 

Fu'ries,  n.pl.  [Lat.  Furix.]  (Myth.)  The  three  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Nox  and  Achero,  or  of  Pluto  and  Proserpine,  also 
called  the  Eumenides.  Sometimes  they  were  represented 
young  and  beautiful,  with  or  without  serpents  twining 
about  their  heads.  These  avenging  deities  of  the  an¬ 
cients  were  called  Alecto,  Megara,  and  Tisiphone,  to 
which  some  add  Nemesis.  They  were  supposed  to  be 
|  the  ministers  of  the  gods,  to  execute  their  irrevocable 
decrees;  hence  their  stem  aspect  and  inexorable  will. 
Their  sphere  of  action  was  consequently  both  in  the.  in¬ 
fernal  regions,  to  punish  condemned  souls,  and  on  the 
earth,  to  rack  the  guilty  conscience  and  chastise  by  men¬ 
tal  torments.  The  most  usual  mode  of  ty'pifying  the  Fu¬ 


ries  was  by  giving  them  a  grim  and  frightful  aspect, 
black  and  bloody  garments,  serpents,  instead  of  hair, 
twining  round  their  heads,  with  a  burning  torch  in  one 
hand  and  a  whip  of  scorpions  in  the  other,  and  always 
attended  by  Terror,  Paleness,  Rage,  and  Death. 

Furi'iia.  (Myth.)  The  goddess  of  robbers,  worshipped 
at  Rome.  Some  say  that  she  is  the  same  as  the  Furies. 
Her  festivals  were  called  Furineia. 

Furios'ity,  n.  [Lat.  furiositas.]  The  state  of  being  in 
a  rage,  or  of  being  stark  mad. 

Furio'so,  adv.  [It.]  ( Mus .)  Vehemently. 

Fu'rious,  a.  [Fr .furieux;  Lat.  furiosus,  from  furere, 
to  rage,  furia,  violent  passion.]  Raging;  fierce;  vio¬ 
lent;  transported  with  passion.  —  Impetuous;  vehe¬ 
ment;  as,  a, furious  tide.  —  Frantic;  frenzied. 

**  The  actions  of  furious  men  and  idiots.” — Hooker. 

Fu'riously,  adv.  With  impetuous  motion  or  agitation ; 
violently ;  vehemently. 

Fu'riousness,  n.  Impetuous  motion  or  rushing;  vio¬ 
lent  agitation.  —  Madness ;  frenzy;  rage. 

Furl,  v.  a.  [Fr .f trier,  freler  —  allied  to  Eng .fardle;  Ger. 
fardel.]  (Naut.)  To  roll  the  sail  up  and  confine  it 
closely’  to  the  yard ;  the  sail  being  gathered  up  by  the 
men  on  the  yard,  the  leech  or  edge  is  passed  along  the 
yard  to  the  middle  or  bunt,  where  the  body  of  the  sail, 
the  foot  and  clews,  are  collected.  In  this  way  the  sails 
of  a  man-of-war  are  removed  nearly’  out  of  sight  in  an 
almost  incredibly  short  space  of  time. 

Fur'long,  n.  [A.S.  furlang,  from  fur,  a  furrow,  and 
long,  length.]  A  measure  of  length  ;  the  eighth  part  of 
a  mile ;  forty  poles  or  perches. 

Furlough,  (fur'lo,)  n.  [Dan./oWor ;  Dut.  verlof ;  Ger. 
verlaub,  urlaub.]  (Mil.)  Leave  of  absence  from  duty  or 
service  granted  by  a  commanding  officer  to  a  non-com¬ 
missioned  officer  or  private  of  his  command,  for  a  limited 
time. 

— v.  a.  (Mil.)  To  grant  leave  of  absence  for  a  limited  time 
to  a  non-commissioned  officer  or  private  in  the  army. 

Fnr'menty,  n.  Same  as  Frumenty,  q.  v. 

Furnace,  (fur'ness,)  n.  [Fr .fourneau,  fournaise;  It. 
fomace  ;  Lat.  fornax,  from  root  fer,  found  in  f umus,  an 
oven,  fewer e,  to  be  hot.]  An  apparatus  to  contain  com¬ 
bustible  matter,  and  supplied  with  air  in  various  ways 
to  facilitate  its  combustion.  Furnaces  are  extensively 
used  in  manufactories  where  great  heat  is  required  for 
the  reduction  of  ores,  the  working  or  fusion  of  metals, 
and  for  many  other  purposes.  They,  of  course,  vary 
greatly  in  size,  shape,  and  construction,  according  to  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  used.  In  glass-works,  pot¬ 
teries.  and  similar  manufactories,  furnaces  are  required 
that  give  a  steady  heat,  and  a  fire  sufficiently  large  to 
keep  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  at 
a  high  tempera¬ 
ture.  In  furnaces 
for  steam-boilers, 
intensity  of  heat 
is  not  so  much 
wanted  as  a  great 
quantity  for  a 
rapid  production 
of  steam.  F'or  thes 
smaller  o  p  e  ra¬ 
tions  in  chemistry 
a  variety’  of  fur¬ 
naces  are  in  use. 

Fig.  1091  represen  ts  a  convenient  one  called  the  Sefstrom 
furnace,  with  which  iron  may  be  extracted  from  hae¬ 
matite.  It  consists  of  two  iron  cylinders  with  a  space 
(B)  between  them,  into  which  the  air  is  forced  through 
the  tube  (C)  by  a  double-action  bellows.  The  inner  cyl¬ 
inder  has  a  fire-clay  lining  (D),  through  which  4  or  6 
copper  tubes  (E)  admit  the  blast  to  the  fuel.  The  fire¬ 
clay-crucible  (A)  contains  the  substance  to  be  heated, 
and  imbedded  in  the  fuel.  For  most  purposes  of  the  lab¬ 
oratory,  however,  various  forms  of  gas-furnaces  are  in  use, 
which  in  many  respects  are  greatly  to  be  preferred  to 
aiiy-  other  kind.  Furnaces  are  divided  into  two  kinds, 
air  or  wind  furnaces,  and  blast  furnaces.  In  the  former 
the  air  is  conducted  through  the  fire  by  the  draft  of  a 
funnel  or  chimney,  and  in  the  latter  the  action  of  bel¬ 
lows,  fans,  or  some  other  pneumatic  apparatus  supplies 
the  air.  In  all  ordinary  furnaces  a  large  amount  of 
heat  is  wasted  in  the  current  of  heated  products  escap¬ 
ing  from  the  chimney.  A  portion  of  this  heat  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  draft,  and  in  boiler-furnaces  it  is  found  that 
the  temperature  of  the  air  escaping  from  the  chimney 
must  not  be  less  than  from  500°  to  600°  F.  In  practice 
it  is  found  that  twice  as  much  air  must  be  supplied  as 
is  necessary  for  combustion  in  order  to  effect  the  removal 
of  the  products  of  combustion  with  sufficient  rapidity. 
See  Blast  F.,  Puddling  F.,  Reverberatory  F. 

I'll  i’  ll  ace.  in  Maryland,  a  post-office  of  Harford  co. 

Furnace,  in  Massachusetts,  a  village  of  Worcester  co. 

Fur'nace  ('reek,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters  the  Clarion 
River  in  Elk  co. 

Furnace  Hollow,  in  Connecticut.  See  Stafford. 

Fur'nace  'Village,  in  Connecticut,  a.  village  of  Litch¬ 
field  co.,  abt.  50  m.  W.N.W.  of  Hartford. 

Fnriieaux,  ( foor'no ,)  the  name  of  a  group  of  islands 
in  Bass  Strait,  between  Australia  and  Tasmania,  discov¬ 
ered  in  1773  by  the  English  navigator  Furneaux.  The 
largest  is  Great  Island,  35  m.  long  and  10  m.  broad,  Lat. 
40°  S.,  Lon.  148°  E.  —  A  single  island  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  Lat.  17°  S„  Lon.  143°  6'  W. 

Furneaux  Strait,  separates  the  middle  and  S.  is¬ 
lands  of  the  New  Zealand  chain. 

Furnes,  ( foorn ,)  a  town  of  Belgium  in  West  Flanders, 
4  in.  from  the  sea,  15  m.  from  Ostend.  Four  important 
lines  of  canal  meet  at  this  town. 

Fur'nisli,  v.  a.  [Fr.  fournir,  to  provide,  from  Lat 
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furnus,  an  oven,  because  by  it  bread  is  provided.]  To 
supply  or  provide  with  anything  wanted  or  necessary. 
—  To  supply  ;  to  store,  as  with  knowledge.  —  To  equip  ; 
to  fit  up,  as  a  house,  with  furniture.  —  To  fit  for  an  ex¬ 
pedition  ;  to  equip,  as  an  army,  a  fleet,  etc. 

Fur  nished,  p.a.  Supplied;  garnished;  fitted  with 
necessaries. 

Fur  nisher,  n.  [Fr.  fournisseur.]  One  who  supplies 
or  fits  out. 

Fur'niture,  n.  [Fr .foumiture.  See  Furnish.]  Goods, 
vessels,  utensils,  and  other  appendages,  necessary  or 
convenient  for  house-keeping ;  chattels :  movables ;  ef¬ 
fects. —  The  necessary  appendages  to  various  employ¬ 
ments  or  arts;  as.  the  furniture  of  a  printing-press. — 
Appendages;  equipage;  as,  hors  e-furniture,  table-/i«r- 
niture.  —  Ornaments ;  decorations. 

“  See  the  barge  be  ready, 

And  fit  it  with  such  furniture  as  suits.''  —  STiaks. 


(Mus.)  An  organ-stop  or  register,  consisting  of  two 
or  more  ranks  of  pipes  to  each  note,  all  of  a  higher 
pitch  than  the  loth  stop. 

Fur'nius,  a  friend  of  Horace,  who  was  consul,  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  his  elegant  historical  writings. 

Fu  ror,  Furo're,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  furere,  to  rage.] 
Fury ;  rage ;  madness  ;  frenzy ;  enthusiasm. 

Furred,  p.  a.  Covered  with  fur. 

— Thickened  by  the  addition  of  strips  of  boards. 

Fur'rler,  n.  A  dealer  in  furs. 

• — One  who  dresses  furs. 

Fur'riery,w.  Furs  in  general;  the  trade  in  furs ;  dress¬ 
ing  of  furs. —  Fur,  on  account  of  its  warmth,  its  dura¬ 
bility,  and  its  beauty,  is  well  adapted  for  winter  clothing. 
In  cold  climates  men  would  naturally  avail  themselves  of 
the  warm  covering  with  which  nature  had  provided  the 
animals  around  him ;  and  before  they  had  learned  the 
manufacture  of  textile  fabrics,  the  skins  of  beasts  fur¬ 
nished  a  convenient  and  easily  prepared  material  for 
clothing.  We  find,  consequently,  that, excepting  tliesin- 
confessing  garments  of  fig-leaves, the  first  articles  of  cloth¬ 
ing  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  race,  are  the  coats  of 
skins  with  which  Adam  and  Eve  were  clothed  on  their 
expulsion  from  the  garden,  (Gen.  iii.  21.)  The  Israelites 
used  badgers’  skins,  and  rams’  skins  dyed  red,  as  hang¬ 
ings  for  the  tabernacle,  (Ex.  xxxix.  34.)  Ancient  he¬ 
roes  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  are  represented  as 
clothed  in  skins,  and  though  the  Romans  at  a  later  date 
regarded  skins  as  the  clothing  of  barbarous  times  and 
races,  yet  in  the  2d  or  3d  century  of  the  Christian  a?ra, 
fur  dresses  appear  to  have  been  held  in  high  estimation 
among  them.  There  is  frequent  mention  in  ancient 
histories  of  the  use  of  furs  for  clothing  by  various  na¬ 
tions.  The  fur  of  the  beaver,  which  animal  was  known 
as  the  Pontic  dog,  was  in  use  in  the  4th  century;  and 
the  productiveness  of  Siberia  in  furs  was  the  chief  in¬ 
ducement  to  the  Russians  to  make  its  conquest.  In 
early  times  furs  appear  to  have  constituted  the  whole 
riches  of  some  northern  countries;  they  were  the  chief 
articles  of  export,  taxes  were  paid  in  them,  and  they 
were  the  medium  of  exchange.  Such  is  still  the  case 
among  the  Indians  of  our  own  territories.  In  the  11th 
century  furs  had  become  fashionable  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  the  practice  was  adopted  of  dyeing  them, 
generally  of  a  red  color.  In  the  time  of  Louis  IX.  of 
France  the  use  of  furs  was  carried  to  a  great  pitch  of 
extravagance,  and  it  is  said  that  746  ermines  were  re¬ 
quired  for  the  lining  of  one  of  his  surcoats.  The  use  of 
the  choicer  furs,  as  the  ermine,  &c.,  was  restricted  to  the 
royal  families  and  the  nobility,  and  served  as  badges  of 
rank.  In  1337  the  use  of  furs  had  become  common  in 
England.  Edward  III.  prohibited  their  use  to  those  who 
were  not  able  to  expend  £100  per  annum.  In  the  16th 
century  a  fur-trade  was  opened  between  the  English  and 
Russians,  but  Queen  Elizabeth  prohibited  the  wearing 
of  foreign  furs,  and  the  trade  was  abandoned.  The  col¬ 
lection  of  furs  early  engaged  the  attention  of  the  first 
settlers  of  the  northern  provinces  of  our  own  country. 
For  trifling  compensation  the  Indians  were  induced  to 
part  with  their  stores  of  furs,  and  stimulated  to  exer¬ 
tion  in  the  chase.  The  French  themselves  became  ex¬ 
pert  hunters  and  explorers.  Forts  were  established  in 
the  Indian  territory  to  control  and  protect  the  trade, 
and  the  oue  at  Mackinaw  soon  became  an  important 
central  point.  The  importance  of  the  trade  soon  en¬ 
gaged  the  attention  of  influential  parties  connected  with 
the  English  government.  In  1670  a  charter  of  incor¬ 
poration  was  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  Prince  Rupert, 
the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  and  others,  giving  them  pos¬ 
session  of  the  unoccupied  territory  within  the  entrance 
of  Hudson’s  Straits.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company,  and  their  charter  gave  them  the  monop¬ 
oly  of  all  the  trade  in  those  regions.  The  Company 
claimed  the  entire  territory  north  of  a  line  from  Hud¬ 
son's  Bay  west  to  the  Pacific,  excepting  the  portions  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  Russians  and  French,  and  were  soon  in 
successful  and  vigorous  operation.  Notwithstanding  the 
persistent  opposition  ot  the  French  and  others,  who  re¬ 
sisted  their  claims,  they  continued  to  prosper,  their 
forts  were  extended  into  the  interior,  and  their  power  j 
throughout  their  territory  was  supreme.  In  the  latter  , 
part  of  last  century,  a  new  company  was  organized  of  , 
Canadian  merchants,  under  the  name  of  the  North  Vi  est 
Company,  with  their  head-quarters  at  Montreal.  They 
extended  their  operations  west  to  the  rivers  that  flow  to 
the  Pacific,  and  erected  forts  or  factories  there  about  the 
year  1305.  This  company  became  a  formidable  rival  of 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  in  the  fur-trade.  They  ac¬ 
quired  possession  of  Astoria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  River,  in  1813.  In  1821  the  two  companies  were  i 
united  in  one,  under  the  name  of  the  Hudson  s  Biiy  Co. 
In  1855  their  capital  of  $2,000,000  yielded  a  profit  of 
about  6  per  cent.  Their  great  sales  of  furs  take  place  in  | 


London  in  March  and  September  of  each  year.  Leipsic ; 
is  a  famous  mart  in  this  trade,  and  a  great  annual  sale 
is  held  there.  The  prosecution  of  the  fur-trade  led  to 
the  early  settlement  of  the  western  territories  of  the 
U.  S.  In  1762  a  company  was  formed  at  New  Orleans, 
which,  in  1763,  founded  an  establishment  on  the  site  of 
St.  Louis,  and  gave  it  the  name  it  now  bears.  It  soon 
became  a  place  of  importance  in  the  trade.  The  fur- 
traders  explored  the  vast  regions  lying  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  and  no  obstacles  or  dangers  were  sufficient  to 
long  check  their  enterprise.  Their  furs,  collected  from 
the  most  distant  sources,  were  run  in  canoes  down  the 
rapids  of  the  streams,  and  when  necessary  packed  upon 
men's  backs  for  transportation  around  falls  and  shoals. 
At  New  Orleans  they  were  exchanged  for  groceries,  or  at 
Mackinaw  for  English  goods, —  but  little  money  being 
seen  in  the  transactions.  In  1804  the  average  annual 
value  of  furs  collected  at  St.  Louis,  for  the  15  preceding 
years,  was  $203,750.  The  number  of  deer-skins  was 
158,000 ;  bear,  5,100 ;  otter,  8,000 ;  beaver,  36,900  lbs. 
Of  the  buffalo,  which  is  now  the  most  important,  only 
850.  In  1S08  the  Missouri  Fur  Company  was  established 
in  St.  Louis,  and  by  them  the  first  post  was  established 
on  the  Columbia  River.  This  Company  was  dissolved  in 
1812.  F’or  40  years,  down  to  1847,  the  annual  value  of 
the  fur-trade  to  St.  Louis  is  estimated  to  have  been  from 
$200,000  to  $300,000  ;  but  its  importance  to  the  country  at 
large  in  developing  the  western  territories  was  much 
greater.  In  17S4  John  Jacob  Astor  embarked  in  the  fur- 
trade.  He  first  purchased  furs  in  Montreal,  but  in  1808 
he  obtained  a  charter  from  the  N.  Y.  legislature  for  the 
American  F’urCo., founded withacapitalof$l, 000, 000.  In 
1811  this  corporation  was  merged  in  the  South  W est  Com¬ 
pany.  In  1810  Mr.  Astor  was  associated  with  the  Pacific 
Fur  Company,  and  an  expedition  was  sent  out  by  sea  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  another  across  the  con¬ 
tinent  to  the  same  point.  Similar  expeditions  were  to 
be  sent  each  year,  Mr.  Astor  bearing  the  expense,  and 
his  associates  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  enterprise 
receiving  half  the  profits.  Misfortunes  attended  the 
enterprise,  and  in  1813  his  principal  Canadian  partner 
treacherously  disposed  of  the  property  and  settlement 
on  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  North  West  Company.  Mr. 
Astor’s  operations  were,  after  this,  confined  to  the  coun¬ 
try  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  his  principal  estab¬ 
lishment  being  at  Mackinaw.  Up  to  1848  the  fur-trade 
of  Minnesota  was  its  principal  business.  In  1856  the 
value  of  skins  exported  from  St.  Paul  was  $97,253.56. 
It  has  greatly  increased  since, and  St.  Paul  is  becoming 
a  great  outlet  and  depot  for  the  fur-trade.  The  fur- 
trade  of  Alaska,  transferred  from  Russia  to  the  U.  S.  on 
the  purchase  of  this  region  in  1867,  owes  its  chief  value 
to  the  fur-seals  of  the  Pribyloff  Islands,  which  were  leased 
to  the  Alaska  Company  in  1870,  the  annual  catch  being 
limited  to  the  number  of  100,000.  (For  further  details 
on  this  subject,  see  Bering  Sea  Question.)  There  is  no 
restriction  on  the  hunting  of  other  fur-bearing  animals 
in  Alaska,  this  being  open  to  individual  enterprise. 
The  following  are  the  animals  whose  skins  are  princi¬ 
pally  used  for  furs.  The  raccoon  (procyon  lotor )  is 
found  in  America.  The  fur  of  the  beaver  (castor  A  meri- 
canus)  was  formerly  prized  in  the  manufacture  of  hats. 
Cheaper  materials  have  been  substituted,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  has  nearly  ceased.  It  is  still  used  for  collars  and 
gantlets.  The  chinchilla  (chinchilla  lanigira),  an  an¬ 
imal  between  the  squirrel  and  the  rabbit,  is  found  in  S. 
American  countries.  The  skins  of  the  black  bear  (ursus 
Americanus),  and  the  grizzly  bear  (ursus  horribilis ), 
are  used  for  sleigh-robes,  &c.,  and  of  the  brown  bear  ( U. 
Isabellinus ),  for  articles  of  ladies’  dress.  The  fisher  is  a 
N.  American  animal  larger  than  the  sable,  with  longer 
and  fuller  fur.  Foxes,  of  which  the  most  valuable  is 
the  black  or  silver.  The  lynx  (felis  Canadensis  and  F. 
rufa).  The  marten  or  sable;  of  these  the  most  valua¬ 
ble  is  the  crown  or  Russian,  the  skin  of  the  Mustela 
zibellina ,  the  use  of  which  is  monopolized  by  the  im¬ 
perial  family  of  Russia.  The  Hudson  Bay  sable  is  con¬ 
sidered  another  species  (M.  Canadensis).  The  pine  mar¬ 
ten  (M.  abietum),  and  the  stone  marten  (J/.  saxorum), 
are  European  sables.  The  F’rench  excel  in  dyeing  the 
latter,  hence  it  is  often  known  as  French  sable.  The 
mink  (J/.  vison)  is  found  in  N.  America,  and  sometimes 
passed  off  for  a  real  Russian  sable.  The  ermine  (M. 
erminea)  is  a  small  animal  only  10  or  12  inches  in 
length,  resembling  the  common  weasel.  In  the  winter 
season  its  fur  changes  from  a  dingy  brown  to  a  pure 
white.  It  is  found  only  in  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Norway. 
The  lower  part  of  the  tail  is  jet  black.  Its  use  in  some 
countries  is  restricted  to  the  royal  family.  The  musk¬ 
rat  or  musquash  (fiber  zibethicus) ;  its  fur  is  used  prin¬ 
cipally  by  hatters.  The  otter  (Lutra  vulgaris,  L.  Can¬ 
adensis)  is  found  mostly  in  America.  The  sea-otter 
(enhydra  marina),  found  in  the  N.  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
many  varieties  of  the  seal  (phoca),  furnish  useful  furs. 
The  squirrel  (sciurus  vulgaris)  furnishes  a  vast  amount 
of  fur.  It  is  estimated  that  Russia  furnishes  annually 
23,000,000  skins.  The  fitch  or  European  polecat  (mus¬ 
tela  putorius),  the  skunk  (meptutis  Americana),  the 
glutton  (gulo  luscus),  the  rabbit,  the  hare,  the  badger, 
the  cat,  the  black  Astrakhan  lamb,  and  many  other  an¬ 
imals,  afford  furs  valuable  for  various  purposes  of  use  or 
ornament.  Skins  are  commonly  only  dried  in  the  sun 
or  before  the  fire,  before  being  sent  to  market;  some¬ 
times  they  are  steeped  in  a  solution  of  alum.  They 
must  be  perfectly  dry  before  packing,  to  prevent  putre¬ 
faction.  When  stored,  they  must  be  protected  from 
dampness,  and  frequently  overhauled  and  packed  with 
camphor  to  save  them  from  injury  by  moths.  To  dress 
the  finer  furs,  they  are  usually  placed  in  tubs  with  ran¬ 
cid  butter,  and  trampled  upon  by  the  feet.  The  bits  of 
flesh  are  removed  by  rubbing  with  a  strip  of  iron,  and 


the  grease  removed  by  again  trampling  them  with  saw¬ 
dust.  The  cutter  then  Belects  from  a  great  number  of 
skins  parts  of  the  same  shades  of  color,  so  that  when 
put  together  each  article  may  present  a  uniform  color. 
Furs  forfeiting  are  cleansed  of  flesh,  damped  and  pressed 
straight,  and  then  sheared,  by  which  operation  the 
long  coarse  hair  is  cut  off  close  to  the  fur.  The  fur  is 
then  cut  off  with  broad  knives.  In  the  case  of  the  fur 
of  the  beaver,  it  is  cut  with  a  machine,  but  most  pelts 
are  too  uneven  to  permit  its  use.  Skins  taken  in  winter 
are  known  as  seasoned,  and  are  far  superior  in  quality 
to  those  taken  at  other  times,  which  are  known  as  un¬ 
seasoned.  During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1896,  the 
value  of  furs  and  dressed  fur-skius  received  from  for¬ 
eign  countries  into  the  U.  S.  amounted  to  $9,303,398, 
while  our  exports  were  valued  at  3,800,168.  Most  of 
the  furs  of  commerce  are  collected  from  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada.  The  chief  fur  market  of  the  world  is  London. 

Fur'ring,  n.  (Carp.)  A  term  for  slips  of  wood  nailed 
to  joists,  rafters,  &c.,  to  bring  them  to  an  even  surface 
by  lathing,  &c. 

Fur  row,  ».  [A.S.  fur,  furh,fyrh ;  Ger.  furche.  Cf. 
Lat.  porca,  the  ridge  between  two  furrows,  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  back  of  a  sow.]  A  trench  in 
the  earth  made  by  a  plough. 

“  Then  plows  for  seed  the  fruitful  farrows  broke."  —  Dryden. 

— A  long  narrow  trench  or  channel  in  wood  or  metal ;  a 
groove.  —  A  hollow  made  by  wrinkles  in  the  face ;  as, 
the  yarrows  of  age. 

— i>.  a.  To  cut  a  furrow ;  to  make  furrows  in ;  to  plough. — 
To  make  long,  narrow  channels  or  grooves  in ;  to  chan¬ 
nel.  —  To  wrinkle,  as  the  face. 

Fur'r«wed,j).  a.  Cut  in  furrows;  having  longitudi¬ 
nal  channels,  grooves,  or  ridges. 

Fur'rewy,  a.  Full  of  furrows  ;  furrowed;  as,  the  f  ar¬ 
rowy  billows. 

I'll rruoKabari  ,  (“  Happy  Residence,”)  a  fortified 

town,  and  cap.  of  a  dist.,  pres.  Bengal,  in  Ilindostan,  abt. 
1  m.  from  the  Ganges ;  Lat.  27°  33'  N.,  Lon.  70°  33'  E.  It 
is  a  neat,  healthy  place.  Pop.  70,000.  — The  District  has 
an  area  of  1,909  sq.  m.  Products  are  principally  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  indigo. 

Fur  ry,  a.  Covered  with  fur;  dressed  in  fur;  as,  a 
furry  mantle. 

— Consisting  of  fur  or  skins. 

"  To  seize  their  furry  spoils."  —  Dryden. 

Fiirst,  Walter,  (foorst,)  one  of  the  founders  of  Swiss 
freedom  and  independence.  Heading  some  brave  men, 
he  took  and  destroyed  some  forts  belonging  to  the  Aus¬ 
trians  ;  which  was  the  first  step,  in  1307,  to  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  Switzerland  as  an  independent  nation.  See  Tell, 
and  Melchthal. 

Fiirst,  Dr.  Julius,  a  learned  Judaistic  author,  b.  in  Posen, 
1805.  Belonging  to  a  Jewish  family,  he  is  one  of  the 
best  read  men  of  the  present  day  in  Hebrew  and  Rab¬ 
binical  lore,  as  well  as  a  proficient  in  Gentile  classical 
literature.  F.  is  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Tal- 
mudical  literature  at  Leipzig  University,  and  has  written 
many  learned  treatises  on  subjects  connected  with  the 
religion,  literature,  and  history  of  his  people.  His  chief 
works  are  the  magnificent  Hebrew  Concordance  (thick 
fol.,  1,428  pp.),  and  his  Biographical  Dictionary  of 
Eminent  Hebrew  Literati  and  Sacans.  Died  in  1873. 

Fii  rsfeiiliers.  the  name  of  several  towns  in  Germany, 
none  of  them  with  a  pop.  above  2,500. 

Fnrst'enwalde.  a  town  of  Prussia,  on  the  Spree,  30 
m.  S.E.  of  Berlin.  Manuf.  Woollens  and  linens,  with  an 
active  river-trade. 

Fiirth,  (foort,)  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  Middle  Franconia, 
on  the  Regnitz,  5  m.  N.W.  of  Nuremberg.  The  town  is 
irregularly  built,  but  contains  many  good  houses.  It  has 
numerous  factories  of  glass,  mirrors,  chandeliers,  and 
fancy  articles. 

Fur'ther,  a.  [A.  S.  furthra,  comp,  of  forth,  far.  See 
Forth.]  More  or  most  distant ;  farther ;  as,  the  f  urther 
end  of  the  lane.  —  Ulterior;  additional. 

“What  further  need  of  witnesses?”  —  Matt.  xxvi.  65. 

— adv.  [A.S.  furthor.]  To  a  greater  distance. —  In  addi¬ 
tion  ;  moreover. 

— v.  a.  [A.S .  fyrdherian;  Ger .fiirdern.]  To  help  for¬ 
ward;  to  promote  ;  to  advance  onward ;  to  forward;  to 
help  or  assist. 

“  Further  my  design."  —  Dryden. 

Fur'ttierauee,  n.  A  helping  forward;  promotion; 
advancement. 

Fur'tlieror,  n.  One  who  helps  to  advance ;  a  promoter. 

Fur'tliermore.  adv.  Moreover ;  besides ;  in  addition 
to  what  has  been  said. 

F  ii  r 'til  or  most,  a.  Most  remote. 

Fur'thest,  a.  [A.  S.  fordhest;  farthest,  sup.  of  forth, 
far.]  Most  advanced,  either  in  time  or  place. 

— adv.  At  the  greatest  distance. 

Fuv'tive,  a.  [Fr.  furtif ;  Lat.  furtivus,  from  fur,  a 
thief.]  Obtained  liy  theft ;  stolen  ;  sly ;  as,  f  urtive 
glances. 

Fur  tively,  adv.  By  stealth;  in  a  furtive  manner. 

Fu'ruiicle,  n.  [Lat.  furuncui us,  dim.  of  fur,  a  thief. 
It  is  used  also  in  the  sense  of  a  running  sore  or  boil.] 
( Med.)  An  inflammatory  tumor  commonly  known  as  a 
Boil,  q.  v. 

Fu  ry,  n.  [Lat.  /ana,  most  frequently  f  write,  violent 
passion,  from  furor,  a  rage,  from  furere,  to  rage.]  A 
violent  rushing;  an  impetuous  motion;  as,  the  fury  of 
the  waves.  —  Rage ;  a  storm  of  anger. 

“  j  oppose  my  patience  to  bis  fury."  —  Shahs. 

—Madness ;  frenzy.— Turbulence ;  fierceness ;  as,  the  fury 
of  wild  beasts.  —  Enthusiasm. 

Inspired  with  a  divine  fury."  —  Sidney. 

( Myth.)  One  of  the  Furies,  q.  v.  —  Hence,  a  stormy, 
turbulent,  and  violent  woman. 
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Fn  'ry-nnd-Hec'la  Strait,  ir.  British  N.  America, 
between  Cockburn  Island  and  Melville  Peninsula,  con¬ 
necting  Fox  Channel  with  the  Gulf  of  Boothia;  Lat.  70° 
N.,  Lon.  85°  W. 

Fu  ry  l’oiiit.  on  the  W.  coast  of  N.  Somerset  Island, 
in  British  N.  America;  Lat.  70° 40' 30"  N.,  Lou.  91°  52'  IV. 

Furze,  n.  [A.  S .fyrs.]  (But.)  See  U lex. 

Furze'-chat,  n.  (Zoiil.)  See  Saxicola. 

Fur'zen,  Fur'zy,  a.  Overgrown  with  furze;  full  of 
gorse. 

Flisagasu'ga.  a  river  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia, 
enters  the  Magdalena  river,  about  52  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Jogota. 

Fusauus.  (fu-zai’nus.)  n.  (B"t.)  A  genus  of  plants,  or¬ 
der  Suntalacex.  The  species  F.  acuminatus  yields  the 
Quandang  nut  of  Australia,  an  edible  fruit  resembling 
the  almond  in  flavor. 

Fu'sarole,  n.  [Fr.,  from  It .fusaruola,  a  spindle,  or  the 
shaft  of  a  column,  dim.  of  fusn;  Lat.  fusus,  a  spindle.] 
(Arch.)  A  moulding  or  ornament  placed  immediately 
under  the  echinus  in  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Composite 
capitals;  the  shaft  of  a  column,  pilaster,  or  pillar,  or  that 
part  comprehended  between  the  shaft  and  the  capital. 

Flisca'tion ,  n.  [Lat.  fascatio ,  from  fuscus,  dark,  or 
dark-brown.]  Act  of  blackening,  darkening,  obscuring, 
or  rendering  swarthy  or  dusky. 

Fuseiue.  (f us' sine,)  n.  [Lat.  fuscus,  dusky.]  ( Chem .) 
A  brown  coloring-matter  obtained  from  empyreumatic 
oils. 

Fuscitc.  (fus'site,)  ?i.  [Fr .  f  incite,  from  Lat.  fuscus, 
dark.]  (Min.)  Same  as  Weunsrite,  q.  v. 

F uscobal't  in.  n.  (Client.)  See  Cobalt. 

Fus'eous,  a.  [Lat.  fuscus,  dark.]  Dark ;  swarthy ; 
dusky;  brown. 

F  iiso,  (fiize,)  v.  a.  [Lat.  fundere,  fusum,  to  pour  out.] 
To  liquefy  by  heat;  to  render  fluid:  to  dissolve. 

— v.  n.  To  be  reduced  from  a  solid  to  a  fluid  state  by  heat. 

— n.  (Gun.)  A  case  of  wood  or  metal,  containing  an  ar¬ 
rangement  for  igniting  the  bursting  charge  in  a  shell. 
For  smooth-bored  guns  the  fuse  is  ignited  by  the  gas 
from  the  powder  passing  round  the  shell ;  but  for  rifled 
guns  by  a  percussive  arrangement,  set  in  action  by  the 
shock  of  the  discharge.  The  fuse  fits  into  the  fuse-hole 
of  the  shell,  which  is  sometimes  furnished  with  a  socket 
or  pouch. 

Fused,  p.  a.  Melted;  liquefied. 

Fustfe,  n.  [Fr.  fusee,  a  spindle-full,  from  fuseau,  a  spin¬ 
dle:  Lat. /us  us.]  (Horology.)  In  watch-making,  that  part 
of  the  machinery  about  which  the  chain  is  wound,  and 
which  is  immediately  acted  upon  by  the  main-spring 
( Fig.  1092).  The  use  of  the  fusee  is  to  equalize  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  spring.  In  proportion  as  the  spring  becomes 
unwound,  its  effort  continually  relaxes ;  so  that  if  the 
first  wheel  were  attached  to  the  barrel,  as  is  often  the 
case  in  common  watches,  the  inequality  of  the  impel¬ 
ling  power  would  produce  a  corresponding  inequality  in 
the  rate  of  going.  In  order  to  correct  this,  one  end  of 
the  chain  is  attached  to  and  wound  round  the  barrel  in 
which  the  main-spring  is  contained;  while  the  other 
end  is  coiled  about  the  fusee,  which  has  a  conical  shape, 
and  is  fixed  on 
the  axis  of  the 
first  wheel.  The 
principle  gen¬ 
erally  adopted 
for  determining 
the  figure  of  a 
fusee  is,  that  its 
radius,  at  any 
point  to  which  the  chain  is  a  tangent,  should  be  in¬ 
versely  as  the  tension  of  the  chain  in  that  position. 
Within  certain  limits  this  is  nearly  true;  and  if  we  as¬ 
sume  with  Hooke  .that  the  force  of  a  spring  is  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  distance  to  which  it  is  drawn  from  the 
position  of  rest,  and  also  lay  aside  all  consideration  of  the 
length  of  the  chain  wrapt  about  thefusee.it  would  be  easy 
to  show  that  the  fusee  should  be  the  solid  generated  by 
the  revolution  of  the  equilateral  hyperbola  about  its 
asymptote.  This  conclusion  is,  however,  by  no  means 
correct;  but  though  the  subject  has  been  treated  by 
several  eminent  mathematicians,  very  little  practical 
advantage  has  been  derived  from  their  theoretical  in¬ 
vestigations.  In  fact,  a  moderate  approximation  to  the 
true  figure  (whatever  that  maybe)  is  all  that  can  be  at¬ 
tained  in  practice,  and  indeed  all  that  is  necessary. 

Flis^e,  n.  [Yr.  fusil,  a  gun,  from  feu,  fire.]  (Mil.)  A 
light  musket  or  firelock;  a  fusil.  Johnson.  — A  fuse. 

— The  track  of  a  buck. 

Fu'sel-oil,  or  Fousel-oil,  n.  (Chern.)  The  hydrated 
oxide  of  amyl.  —  See  Amtl. 

Fusibility,  n.  [Fr.  fusibility,  from  Lat.  fusibilis. 
See  below.]  Quality  of  being  convertible  from  a  solid  to 
a  fluid  state  by  heat.  With  few  exceptions,  all  solids 
which  can  bear  a  high  temperature  without  undergoing 
chemical  change,  may  be  melted.  Many  substances 
which  are  popularly  regarded  as  infusible  —  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  platinum  and  flint  —  readily  fuse  before  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  blow-pipe,  or  between  the  poles  of  a  powerful 
galvanic  battery ;  even  carbon  has  been  partially'  fused 
by  the  last-named  means.  There  are  many  substances 
which  cannot  be  melted  because  they  are  decomposed 
by  the  action  of  heat.  Thus,  wood  and  many  other  or¬ 
ganic  compounds  are  decomposed  into  certain  gases, 
which  escape,  and  into  carbon  and  fixed  salts,  which  are 
left.  Similarly,  carbonate  of  lime  (chalk)  is  decomposed 
into  carbonic  acid  gas  and  lime  at  a  temperature  below 
its  fusing-point.  If,  however,  we  prevent  the  gas  from 


Fig.  1092.  —  fus£e. 


escaping  by  confining  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  a  her¬ 
metically  closed  gun-barrel,  it  can  be  melted  at  a  high 
furnace-heat. 

Fusible,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fusibilis,  from  fundere , 
fusum,  to  pour  out,  to  melt.]  That  may  be  melted  or 
liquefied. 

Fusible  Metals.  (Chan.)  Many  of  the  alloys  fuse 
at  a  temperature  less  than  that  required  to  melt  the 
most  fusible  of  their  constituent  metals.  Thus  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  8  parts  bismuth,  5  of  lead,  and  3  of  tin,  melts 
below  212°.  One  of  3  parts  cadmium,  15  bismuth.  8  lead, 
and  4  of  tin,  fuses  at  140°  F.  As  they  expand  on  cooling, 
they  are  of  great  use  to  the  die-sinker,  who  is  enabled  to 
take  a  sharp  cast  of  his  work  at  a  comparatively  low 
temperature.  The  first  of  these  alloys  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  in  crystals,  thus  proving  that  it  is  a  true  chemi¬ 
cal  compound. 

Fu  siform,  a.  [Fr.  fusiforme,  from  hut.  fusus,  a  spin¬ 
dle,  and  forma,  shape.]  (Bot.)  Shaped  like  a  spindle. 
Fu'sil,  Ensile.  a.  [Fr.  fusile ;  Lat.  fusilis,  from 
fundere,  fusum,  to  melt.]  Capable  of  being  melted  ; 
j  liquefiable  by  heat. 

“  A  kind  of  fusil  marble.”  —  Woodward. 
j  — Running  by  the  force  of  heat. 

“  And  the  stubborn  flint  turn  into  a  fusil  sea.”  —  Philips. 

Fu  sil,  n.  [Yr.  fusil,  a  rifle;  It.  focile,  from  Lat.  focus, 
a  hearth,  in  L.  Lat.,  a  fire.]  A  small  light  musket  or 
firelock. 

— [See  Fus£e.]  (Her.)  A  bearing  of  a  rhomboidal  figure, 
longer  and  more  acute  than  a  lozenge. 

Fusilade',  n.  [Fr.  fusillade,  from  fusil.  See  Supra.] 
(Mil.)  A  discharge  of  muskets;  a  shooting  or  firing. 

— v.  a.  To  shoot  down  by  a  simultaneous  discharge  of  fire¬ 
arms. 

Fusileer'.  Fusilier',  n.  [Yr.  fusilier,  from  fusil.  See 
Supra.]  (Mil.)  Originally,  a  soldier  armed  with  the  fu¬ 
sil.  Nowadays,  all  regiments  of  foot  carry  the  musket, 
or  rifle,  and  the  term  Fusilier  is  simply  an  historical  title 
borne  by  a  few  English  regiments. 

Fus'ing;,  p.  a.  Melting;  liquefying. 

Fusing-point.  The  degree  of  temperature  at  which 
solids  assume  the  liquid  form. 

Fusion,  (fu'zlum,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fusio.  from  fun¬ 
dere,  fusum,  to  pour  out  or  melt.]  Act  of  melting  or 
rendering  fluid  by  heat,  without  the  aid  of  a  solvent ; 
as,  the  fusion  of  ice. —  State  of  being  melted  or  dis¬ 
solved  by  heat ;  a  state  of  fluidity  or  flowing  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  heat.  —  “Metals  in  fusion  do  not  flame.” 
(Newton.)  —  The  blending  or  uniting  two  or  more  things 
into  one;  state  of  being  blended  or  united;  as,  the  fu¬ 
sion  of  various  tribes. 

Fu'some,  a.  [A.  S.fils,  ready,  fysan,  to  hasten.]  Hand¬ 
some  ;  neat.  (/rov.  Eng.) 

Fuss,  n.  [A.  S.fils,  ready,  quick,  from  fysan,  to  hasten] 
Undue  haste,  bustle,  or  importance ;  tumult  ;  much  ado 
about  trifles. 

— v.  n.  To  make  a  bustle,  or  ado ;  to  be  unduly  anxious 
about  trifles;  as,  to  fuss  over  one’s  work. 

Fus'sily,  adv.  In  a  busy  manner;  with  overmuch 
noise  or  anxiety. 

Fuss'ville.  in  Wisconsin,  a  P.  0.  of  Waukesha  co. 
Fus'sy,  a.  Moving  and  acting  with  fuss  ;  bustling.  . 
Fust,  n.  [It.  fusto,  from  Lat.  fustis,  a  stick  or  staff;  Fr. 

/fit.]  (Arch.)  The  trunk  or  shaft  of  a  column. 

— A  strong  smell,  as  that  of  a  mouldy  barrel. 

Fus'tet,  n.  [Yr.fustet;  Sp .  fustete  ;  L.  Lat.  fustetus, 
from  Lat.  fustis,  stick,  staff, — sometimes,  though  rarely, 
and  in  baser  Lat.,  a  tree.]  (Chem.)  A  fugitive  yellow- 
dye  obtained  from  the  wood  of  Bhus  cotinus. 

Fust  ian,  n.  [Yr.  futaine.]  (Manuf.)  A  species  of  cot¬ 
ton  cloth  somewhat  similar  in  manufacture  to  velvet, 
having,  in  addition  to  the  warp  and  cveft,  a  species  of 
pile,  consisting  of  other  threads  doubled  together,  which 
are  thrown  up  in  ridges  and  conceal  the  original  warp 
and  Aveft,  which  are  the  groundwork  of  the  fabric. 
When  in  the  loom,  this  pile  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  set  of  loops ;  but  these  are  afterwards  cut  in  two  and 
sheared  down.  The  fustian,  when  polished  and  finished, 
presents  an  evenly-ribbed  surface  on  the  exterior.  The 
best  descriptions  of  this  class  of  goods  are  those  knoAA’n 
as  cotton-velvet  and  velveteen  ;  but  besides  these  there 
are  moleslcin,  corduroy,  and  several  other  kinds.  For 
further  information  on  the  subject  see  Weaving. 

(Lit.)  A  forced,  bombastic  style  of  Avriting,  abound¬ 
ing  Avith  metaphors  or  other  rhetorical  figures. 

— Mere  stuff;  bombast;  an  inflated  style  of  Avriting;  a 
swelling  style. 

“  Chance  thoughts,  when  govern’d  by  the  close, 

Oft  rise  to  fustian,  or  descend  to  prose.” — Smith. 

— a.  Made  of  the  stuff  called  fustian. 

— Swelling  in  style  above  the  dignity  of  the  thoughts  or 
subject;  too  pompous;  ridiculously  tumid  ;  bombastic ; 
as,  a  fustian  description. 

Fust'ianist.  n.  A  bombastical  and  inflated  writer. 
Fust  if.  n.  [Sp.  fuste.]  (Chem.)  A  yellow  dye-stuff. 
Tavo  kinds  are  used.  Old  F.  is  the  wood  of  the  Maclura 
Tinctoria  of  the  West  Indies;  it  gives  a  dingy  yelloAv, 
and  is  mainly  used  in  the  preparation  of  compound 
colors.  Young  F.  is  obtained  from  the  Rhus  Cotinus, 
or  Venice  Sumach,  a  shrub  found  in  Italy  and  the  S.  of 
France.  The  terms  old  and  young  F.  were  used  from 
the  mistaken  notion  that  the  one  in  large  pieces  was 
the  wood  of  the  grown  tree,  and  the  other,  in  smaller 
pieces,  the  wood  of  the  young  tree, 
l  ustiga  l ion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  fustigntio,  from 
[  fustigare,  to  beat  with  a  club,  from  f  ustis,  a  cudgel,  and 


agere,  to  drive.]  Act  of  beating  with  a  club:  a  cudgel, 
ling ;  a  beating  with  a  stick  or  cane. 

Fus'tiness.  n.  [See  Fust.]  An  ill  smell  from  mouldi¬ 
ness,  or  mouldiness  itself. 

Fus'ty,  a.  [See  Fust.]  Mouldy;  ill-smelling:  rank; 
rancid.  “  The  fusty  plebeians.”  —  Shah  s. 

Fn'sure.  n.  [Lut.fusura,  from  fundere,  fusum,  to  melt.} 
Same  as  Fusion,  q.  ti.  (R.) 

Fu'talt.  a  toAvn  of  LoAA-er  Hungary,  co.  of  the  Lower 
lines,  on  the  Danube;  Lat.  45°  15'  N.,  Lon.  19c  42'  W. 
It  has  great  trade  in  grain,  and  is  frequented  by  mer¬ 
chants  from  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Armenia.  Pop.  (1895) 
5,100. 

Fu'tile,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fvtilis ,  fundibilis,  easily 
poured  out,  from  fundere,  fusum,  to  pour  out.]  Fouring 
forth  nonsense;  loquacious;  talkative;  tattling;  silly; 
as,  a  futile  tongue.  —  Trifling;  trivial;  frivolous;  un¬ 
important  ;  useless  ;  AAorthless :  ns,  futile  arguments. 

Fn'tilely,  adv.  In  a  futile  manner. 

Fiitil'ity.  ii.  [Yr. futility ;  Lat. futilitas.  See  Supra.] 
Quality  of  being  trivial  or  trifling;  unimporvance; 
emptiness  ;  worthlessness  ;  uselessness. 

Futfehjrliur'.or  Futtyg’ur',  ( Fataghur,  the  fortof 
victory,)  a  town  of  Hindostan,  and  a  military  station  on 
the  Ganges,  3  m.  from  Furrnckabad;  Lat.  27°  22'  N.t 
Lon.  79°  41'  E. 

Flit  toll  poor,  or  Futteli|>ur'.  a  large  inland  town 

of  Hindostan.  prov.  of  Allahabad,  cap.  of  district  of 
same  name,  60  m.  N.W.  of  Allahabad;  Lat.  25°  56'  N., 
Lon.  80°  45' E.  It  contains  an  elegant  mosque.  Pop. 
17,000.  —  The  district  extends  the  entire  breadth  of  the 
Doab  from  the  Jumna  to  the  Ganges.  Area,  1,583  sq.  m. 
It  is  a  cotton-growing  district. 

Futtipoor  Silt  ra.  an  inland  town  of  Hindostan, 
prov.  Agra,  19  m.  from  the  city  of  Agra.  It  was  a  favorite 
residence  of  the  Emperor  Akber.  The  town  is  built  of 
stone,  and  contains  the  remains  of  Akber's  palace,  and 
the  tombs  of  several  of  his  family. 

Fut'loeK.  ii.  [Probably  foot-hock,  or  corrupted  from 
foot  loch .]  (Ship-building.)  The 
name  given  to  the  midule  timbers 
betAveen  the  floor  and  the  upper 
timbers.  —  F.  shrouds  are  small 
shrouds  leading  from  the  shrouds 
of  the  main-,  mizzen-,  and  fore¬ 
masts  of  ships  to  the  shrouds  of 
the  top-masts.  In  Fig.  1094,  a  a 
are  dead-eyes,  b  b  futtock-plates, 
and  c  c  futtock-shrouds. 

Fut'ure.  a.  [ Yr.futur ;  Lat./«- 
turus,  pp.  of  esse,  to  be.]  That  is 
to  be  or  come  hereafter. 

“  See  future  sons  and  daughters 
yet  unborn.” — Milton. 

Future  tense.  (Grammar.)  The 
tense  of  a  verb  which  expresses 
a  future  act  or  event.  Fig.  1094. 

— n.  Time  subsequent  to  the  present. 

Fut'urist,  n.  One  avIio  looks  forAvard  to  the  future, 
with  expectation  of  benefit  or  advantage. 

(Theol.)  One  who  holds  that  the  prophecies  of  the 
Bible  are  yet  to  be  fulfilled. 

Futuri'tial.  a.  Same  as  Future,  q.v.  (r.) 

F’ut  nrition.  (fu-tu-rish'un,)  n.  The  condition  of  being 
to  come  to  pass  hereafter. 

“  To  hang  loose  in  respect  of futurition." — South. 

Futu  rity,  n.  [Fr.  futurity ;  Lat.  futuritas,  from  fu- 
turus.]  State  of  being  yet  to  come.  —  Time  to  come; 
eA-ents  to  come. 

“  Skilled  in  dark  futurity." — Pope. 

Fnt'wa.  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  prov.  of  Baliar.  It 
stands  at  the  confluence  of  the*  Ganges  and  Punpun ;  Lat. 
25°  30'  N.,  Lon.  85°  28'  E.  The  Ganges  is  here  deemed 
peculiarly  sacred,  and  great  numbers  of  pilgrims  resort 
to  the  toAvn. 

Fnnr,  (foor.)  an  island  of  Denmark,  prov.  of  Jutland, 
30  m.  from  Viborg,  in  the  Linnfiord ;  area,  11  sq.  miles. 
Pop.  1,000. 

Fuze.  n.  Same  as  Fuse,  q.  v. 

Fuzz,  n.  [Dut.  voos ,  spongy;  Ger.  fasig,  fibrous,  from 
fase,  a  fibre.]  Fine,  light  particles ;  loose,  volatile 
matter. 

— v.  n.  To  fly  off  in  light  or  minute  particles. 

Fuzz-ball,  (fuz’bawl,)  n.  A  kind  of  fungus,  which, 
Avhen  pressed,  bursts  and  scatters  a  fine  dust ;  a  puff¬ 
ball  ;  a  blind-ball. 

Fuz  zy,  a.  [From  Fuzz,  q.v.]  Rough  and  shaggy;  light 
and  spongy.  (Prov.  Eng.) 

Fy,  or  Fie,  interj.  [A.  S.  fan,  to  hate.  Cf.  Ger.  pfui ; 
Yr.  ft.]  A  Avord  which  expresses  abhorrence,  dislike, 

.  disgust,  disapprobation,  or  contempt. 

“A  bawd,  sir?  fy  upon  him!” — Shaks. 

Fy  'ers.  or  Foyers.  ( foi'ers ,)  a  small  river  of  Scotland, 
in  Inverue8shire.  falling  into  Loch  Ness.  It  lias  2  fine 
falls  —  one  70,  the  other  207  feet  high. 

Fyke,  n.  [Dut.  jink,  a  bow-net.]  A  bow-net  for  catch¬ 
ing  fish. 

Fyne,  (L.oeii.)  (fine,)  a  lake  or  inlet  of  the  sea  in  Ar- 
gyleshire,  Scotland,  beginning  between  the  islands  of 
Arran  and  Bute,  and  for  about  40  m.  separating  the  dim 
tricts  of  Cowal  and  Kintvre. 

Fy  vie.  (fi're,)  a  town  and  parish  of  Aberdeenshire,  Scot¬ 
land.  25  m.  from  Aberdeen;  pip.  4.400. 

F  yzabatl',  (“a  beautiful  residence,”)  a  city  of  Hindostan, 
in  the  prov.  ot  Oude.  on  the  Gogra,  4  m.  from  the  city 
of  Oude ;  Lat.  26°  47'  N.,  Lon.  82°  10'  E.  Formerly  tile 
cap.  of  Oude. 
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Fa'biun  Soci'ety.  A  socialistic  organization  in 
England  which  advocates  “  tlio  reorganization  of  society 
by  the  emancipation  of  land  and  industrial  capital  from 
individual  and  class  ownership,  and  the  vesting  of  them 
in  the  community  for  the  general  benefit.” 

Fac'titive,  a.  (Gram.)  Denoting  a  verb, or  an  adjec¬ 
tive  or  noun  in  predicate,  when  the  action  of  the  verb 
produces  an  effect  upon  the  direct  object  that  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  that  adjective  or  noun;  as,  It  makes  me 
glad  ;  they  elected  him  president. 

Fact' tor  of  Safe  ty.  (Engineering.)  The  ratio  of 
the  breaking  strength  of  a  structure  or  substance  to  the 
contemplated  strain  or  pressure  to  which  it  is  to  be 
exposed.  For  buildings  subjected  to  quiet  loads, 
this  is  taken  at  about  15  for  stone  and  brick  work, 

8  for  timber,  6  for  cast  iron,  5  for  steel,  and  4  for 
wrought  iron.  Much  higher  ratios  are  used  for  bridges 
and  machinery  subject  to  shocks.  The  F.  of  S.  varies 
greatly  on  account  of  differing  qualities  in  materials 
and  the  varying  judgment  id'  designers,  and  is  often  so 
uncertain  that  it  lias  been  called  a  factor  of  ignorance. 

Fac'tory  Sys't«*m.  ( Manuf.  and.  Econ.)  During  the 
18th  and  preceding  centuries,  systems  of  manufacture 
were  largely  individual,  being  confined  to  the  houses  of 
artisans,  or  carried  on  in  workshops  of  small  size,  with 
few  hands.  The  invention  of  the  steam-engine  has 
changed  all  that,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  and 
throughout  the  19th  century  a  new  system  has  grown 
up,  in  which  manufacturing  is  carried  on  in  large 
workshops  or  factories,  with  powerful  engines  and 
labor-saving  machines;  the  result  being  a  great  reduc¬ 
tion  in  cost  of  operation,  with  which  hand-work  cannot 
compete,  and  a  vast  increase  in  output,  sufficient  to  meet 
the  greatly  augmented  demand,  which  the  domestic  sys¬ 
tem  of  production  would  lie  quite  inadequate  to  meet. 
The  rapid  extension  of  the  F.  S.,  with  its  absorption  of 
small  enterprises  and  breaking  up  of  the  preceding  sys¬ 
tem,  has  not  been  accomplished  without  considerable 
suffering  and  bitter  opposition  ;  nor  without  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  serious  abuses,  which  are,  fortunately,  being 
rapidly  reduced.  As  regards  the  domestic  system,  it  has 
not  yet  quite  passed  away,  though  now  carried  on  to 
supply  stores  and  factories  rather  than  customers; 
and  from  the  recent  exposure  of  its  conditions,  as  exist¬ 
ing  among  the  clothing  makers  of  New  York,  its  imme¬ 
diate  abolition  would  be  much  more  of  a  blessing  than 
a  misfortune. — Early  Conditions.  The  F.  S.  had  its  origin 
about  1760-70,  this  being  the  period  in  which  the  use 
of  power  machinery  began  actively  to  supplant  that  of  ' 
hand  implements.  In  the  U.  S.  the  domestic  system  of 
labor  prevailed  during  the  (Colonial  period  and  until 
after  the  Revolution.  In  the  succeeding  years  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  spinning  and  other  machines  of  England 
stimulated  invention,  and  considerable  activity  in  this 
direction  began.  The  F.  S.  in  the  U.  S.  was  thus  later 
in  origin  than  that  of  Great  Britain,  but  its  develop¬ 
ment  was  much  more  rapid  and  many  more  industries 
have  come  under  its  operations.  Power  spinning  i 
machines  were  first  introduced  in  Massachusetts  and  | 
Rhode  Island,  the  first  American  cotton  factory  being 
erected  in  the  former  .State,  while  the  use  of  English 
inventions  began  in  a  Rhode  Bland  cotton  factory  in 
1790.  Since  then  the  F.  S.  has  had  very  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  atid  the  productive  capacity  of  the  U.  S.  has  grown 
enormously  great. — Evils  of  the  System.  The  F.  S.,  as  we 
have  said,  has  not  been  free  from  evils,  though  its  I 
advantages  have  been  many  and  great.  The  evils 
ordinarily  charged  against  it — charges  which  cannot  [ 
all  be  substantiated— are  the  following:  It  is  charged 
with  the  employment  of  young  children  to  au  injurious 
extent,  and  of  women  to  a  degree  that  tends  to  destroy 
family  ties  and  domestic  habits;  it  is  further  claimed  to 
be  injurious  to  health;  to  be  productive  of  intemper¬ 
ance,  thriftlessness  and  poverty;  to  foster  prostitution 
and  encourage  crime,  and  to  tend  to  intellectual  degen¬ 
eracy.  Of  these  charges  the  first  is  the  one  that  has 
most  cogency.  The  employment  of  children  of  tender 
age,  during  long  hours,  was  one  of  the  most  serious 
evils  of  the  F.  S.  It  was,  however,  in  no  sense  a  neces¬ 
sary  element  of  the  situation,  but  arose  from  the  cupidity 
of  mill  owners  and  the  sharpness  of  competition.  It 
needed  only  an  awakening  of  public  opinion  and  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  restrictive  laws  for  its  amelioration.  Such  laws 
have  been  passed  and  child-labor  in  factories  is  now 
strictly  limited  to  those  beyond  a  certain  age,  and  the 
hours  of  labor  have  been  considerably  reduced.  This 
system  is  not, yet,  by  any  means,  all  that  it  should  be; 
but  the  crying  evil,  which  it  formerly  constituted,  no  , 


longer  exists.  The  employment  of  women  in  factories 
is  injurious  to  the  home  only  in  the  case  of  married 
women,  much  infant  mortality  seeming  to  have  arisen 
from  the  neglect  of  children,  while  domestic  duties  are 
necessarily  sadly  neglected.  This  evil,  however,  iH  in 
some  measure  curing  itself,  the  number  of  married 
women  employed  in  factories  showing  signs  of  decrease. 
The  home  seems  to  have  suffered  more  in  the  U.  S.  than 
in  Europe  from  the  F.  S.,  the  tenement  house  and  fac¬ 
tory  boarding  house  of  this  country  being  two  features 
of  the  system  which  are  quite  unknown  in  Europe. 
These  are  gradually  disappearing  in  the  U.  S.,  and  the 
individual  home  is  increasing  in  influence.  It  is 
pleasant  to  be  able  to  state  that  in  the  city  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  long  the  leading  manufacturing  city  of  the 
U.  S.,  these  institutions  have  gained  no  footing,  the 
workingman’s  home  having  from  the  first  been  an 
established  institution.  At  present  that  city  stands 
first  in  the  world  for  its  great  number  of  small,  well- 
built  and  comfortable  workmen’s  residences,  many  of 
them  provided  with  the  principal  modern  household 
conveniences. — Injury  to  Health.  The  charge  that  the 
factory  is  injurious  to  health  cannot  well  be  main¬ 
tained,  as  compared  with  the  domestic  workshop  of  the 
past.  No  doubt,  there  have  been  many  unsanitary  con¬ 
ditions  connected  with  the  factories  of  the  past ;  but 
official  inspection  has  removed  many  of  these  and  the 
modern,  well-managed  factory,  with  its  large,  light  and 
well-ventilated  rooms,  seems  immensely  in  advance  of 
the  close,  dark,  uncleanly,  and  unventilated  household 
workroom  of  the  past,  which  certainly  must  have  been 
far  more  injurious  to  health  tliau  the  factory  of  to-day. 
Intemperance  can  in  no  sense  be  claimed  as  a  resultant 
of  the  F.8.,  further  than  the  bringing  together  of  many 
workmen  in  contracted  localities  may  be  conducive  to 
it.  Certainly  intemperance  has  greatly  decreased  within 
the  |iast  century,  its  culminating  point  having  been 
reached  in  the  18th  century.  Thriftlessness  and  poverty 
are  constant  accom;>animents  of  ignorance  and  lack  of 
forethought,  and  owe  their  prevalence  to  no  industrial 
system.  They  have  long  been  rather  diminishing  than 
increasing,  and  abject  poverty  has  never  been  more 
prevalent  than  during  the  period  of  domestic  manu¬ 
facture.  The  charge  that  the  F.  S.  conduces  to  crime 
and  prostitution  is  unfounded.  Statistics  indicate  the 
contrary,  and  the  regular  employment  and  settled  habits 
of  life  to  which  it  gives  rise  are  strong  influences  in 
opposition  to  the  growth  of  these  evils.  The  charge  of 
intellectual  degeneracy  is  equally  unfounded.  The 
education  of  children  employed  in  factories  has  not 
been  neglected,  but  is  probably  considerably  superior 
to  that  which  they  received  under  the  preceding  system. 
This  is  steadily  becoming  more  markedly  the  case, 
while  certainly  the  workmen  in  factories  are  not 
deficient  in  mental  powers.  The  confining  of  opera¬ 
tives  to  the  control  of  a  single  machine,  or  some  special 
process  in  a  series  of  operations,  is  of  course  not  con¬ 
ducive  to  mental  activity,  as  compared  with  the  former 
system,  in  which  each  man  comprehended  the  whole 
art  and  mystery  of  his  trade.  But  the  surroundings  of 
the  factory,  the  libraries  and  reading  rooms,  the  work¬ 
men’s  clubs,  and  other  organizations  which  have  grown 
up  in  factory  towns,  go  far  to  counteract  this  influence, 
and  to  make  the  workman  wide  awake  to  the  modern 
movements  of  thought  and  events.  One  evil  result  of 
the  F.  8.  has  been  the  reduction  of  the  workman  from 
the  independent  position  which  he  once  occupied  as  a 
manufacturer  and  merchant,  to  the  dependent  one  of 
an  employee  in  a  great  system  of  labor.  But  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  Labor  Unions  and  the  effect  of  strikes  have 
in  a  measure  overcome  this  evil,  making  the  workman 
once  more  in  some  degree  master  of  the  situation,  and 
lifting  him  largely  from  the  condition  of  semi-serfhood 
which  he  occupied  in  the  early  days  of  the  system. — 
Economic  Advantages.  The  economic  advantages  of 
the  F.  S.  arise  from  the  increase  of  wages,  the  great 
augmentation  of  production,  the  decrease  in  the  price 
of  goods,  and  the  diminution  in  the  hours  of  labor, 
with  the  greater  regularity  of  employment  due  to  the 
ability  of  capitalists  to  store  goods  while  waiting  for  a 
market.  The  hours  of  labor  have  been  reduced  from 
13  or  14  hours  a  day  to  10,  and  in  some  lines  of  labor  to 
8  or  9  ;  while  the  average  rate  of  wages  has  consider¬ 
ably  increased.  The  stringent  system  of  factory  in¬ 
spection  now  inaugurated  in  many  of  the  States  is 
going  far  to  overcome  the  evils  of  lack  of  sanitation, 
undue  child  labor,  &c.,  formerly  prevailing;  and  the 
F.  S.  may  be  held  to  have  fairly  passed  through  its  early 
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imperfect  stages  of  development  and  to  have  reached 
a  position  of  general  superiority  to  the  preceding  system 
— one  which  promises  a  future  of  marked  advantage 
to  the  industrial  interests  of  mankind. 

Fnc'ultative,  a.  Producing  faculty  or  efficiency; 
enabling;  empowering. 

(Law.)  Pertaining  to  a  right  or  authority  which  can 
authorize  or  permit  the  exercise  of  other  rights  or 
privileges. 

Ftul,  v.  i.  To  act  idly ;  to  busy  one’s  self  with  trifles ;  to 
potter. 

— n.  Something  that  temporarily  engages  the  attention 
of  an  individual  or  of  society  ;  a  popular  whim ;  a  hobby. 

Idled,  John,  painter,  born  at  Burlay  Mill,  Kircudbright, 
Scotland,  in  1820;  resided  in  Edinburgh,  1841-62;  asso¬ 
ciate  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy.  His  best  pictures 
were  of  domestic  life  and  rural  scenes.  Exhibited  in 
the  Royal  Academy,  London,  1861 ;  the  following  year 
he  removed  to  that  city,  but  in  1880  returned  to  his 
native  town  in  Scotland. 

Faeil ,  Thomas,  painter,  brother  of  the  foregoing,  born 
at  Burlay  Mill,  in  1826;  associate  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy,  an  honor  conferred  upon  him  after  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  his  picture  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  his  Friends 
at  Abbotsford.  In  1861  he  was  made  A.  R.  A.,  and  iu 
1864  It.  A.  Resided  in  London  after  1852. 

Fa  uiy,  Charles  Achili.k,  de,  soldier,  horn  at  Rozoy- 
sur-Serre,  Aisne,  France,  Jan.  21, 1810 ;  w  as  commander 
of  a  brigade  in  the  Crimean  war,  and  in  the  war  against 
Austria;  received  the  grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor;  subsequently  deprived  of  his  command  of  the 
Fifth  army  corps  for  not  going  to  the  support  of  Mac- 
Mahon  at  Worth  and  for  alleged  general  incompetency. 
In  his  Operation s  et  Marches  du  Cinquieme  Corps,  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  justify  his  position.  Died  in  1892. 

Fair'bairn,  Andrew  Martin,  theologian,  born  near 
Edinburgh,  Nov.  4,  1838;  graduated  from  Edinburgh 
University  (1860);  student  of  theology  at  Evangelical 
Union  Hall,  Glasgow  (1856-61);  pupil  of  Dorner  in 
Germany ;  was  pastor  of  an  Independent  Church  in 
Scotland,  and  principal  of  Airedale  College,  England 
(1877-86).  In  the  latter  year  became  first  principal  of 
Mansfield  College,  Oxford ;  was  appointed  Muir  lecturer 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  (1878).  His  works  in¬ 
clude:  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ;  Iteligion  in  History 
and  Life  of  To-day ;  The  Place  of  Christ  in  Theology ; 
The  City  of  God,  &c. 

Fair'bairn,  Sir  William,  Bart.,  civil  engineer,  born 
at  Kelso,  Scotland,  Feb.  19,  1789.  He  was  the  first  of 
his  countrymen  to  construct  an  iron  ship,  his  firm 
eventually  building  over  a  hundred,  from  the  smallest 
war  vessel  to  those  of  2,600  tons.  In  co-operation  with 
Robert  Stephenson  he  designed  and  constructed  the 
great  tubular  bridge  across  the  Menai  Strait ;  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  of  which  he  was  afterward 
president,  and  published  a  number  of  important  works 
and  papers,  including:  Useful  Information  for  Engineers  ; 
Mills  and  Mill  Work;  Iron,  its  History  and  Manufacture, 
&c.  He  was  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and 
member  of  many  other  societies.  Died  Aug.  18, 1874. 

Fit ir' bank*,  Erastus,  politician  and  manufacturer, 
born  at  Brimfield,  Mass.,  Oct.  28,  1792  ;  educated  in  the 
common  schools;  settled  at  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt..  where, 
with  his  brother,  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
cast-iron  plows  and  stoves,  out  of  which  grew  the 
immense  factory  devoted  to  the  making  of  platform  and 
other  scales.  F.  became  prominent  in  local  politics 
serving  in  the  legislature,  and  being  twice  elected 
Governor  of  Vermont  (1851  and  1860).  Died  Nov.  20, 
1864. 

Fair'bliry,  in  Nebraska,  a  city,  capital  of  Jefferson  co., 
on  C.,  R.  I.  it  P.  and  St.  J.  &  G.  I.  R.Rs.,  60  m.  S.S.W.  of 
Lincoln  ;  has  flour  mills,  foundry,  soap  works  and  nurs¬ 
eries.  Pop.  (1897)  about  3,600. 

Fair'ohance,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borongh  of  Fay¬ 
ette  co.,  on  B.  &  0.  and  Penna.  R.Rs  ;  has  furnaces  and 
manufactures  of  bricks  and  coke.  Pop.  (1890)  1,092. 

Fa i r'<‘ li i  I <1 .  Charles  Stebbins,  lawy  er,  politician  and 
financier;  born  at  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  April  30,  1842; 
graduated  from  Harvard  (1863)  and  Harvard  Law 
School,  and  began  the  practice  of  law  (1865);  became 
Attorney-General  of  his  native  State  (1876-77)  after 
serving  one  year  as  deputy;  in  1880  engaged  in  law 
practice  in  New  York  City  ;  became  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  in  1885,  succeeding  to  the  port¬ 
folio  upon  the  resignation  of  Secretary  Manning,  April 
1,  1887.  At  the  close  of  his  term  F.  returned  to  New 
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York,  where  he  lias  since  been  engaged  in  banking 
operations,  being  also  an  important  factor  in  the  so- 
called  “  sound  money  ”  wing  of  the  Democratic  party. 

Fairchild,  James  Harris,  D.D.,  theologian  and 
author,  born  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  Nov.  25,  1817 ; 
graduated  from  Oberliu  College  (1838),  of  which  he 
was  afterward  president.  He  is  the  author  of :  Moral 
Philosophy  ;  Oberlin,  the  Colony  and  the  College,  &c. ;  The 
Elements  of  Theology,  Natural  and  Revealed;  and  has 
edited  the  Memoirs  of  Finney,  and  Finney’s  Systematic 
Theology. 

Fairchild,  Lucius,  soldier,  statesman  and  diplomat, 
was  born  at  Kent,  Portage  co.,  Ohio,  Dec.  27,  1831 ; 
educated  at  Cleveland,  and  removed  with  his  family  to 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  about  1846;  crossed  the  plains, 
with  an  ox-team,  to  California  in  1841),  and  spent  six 
years  in  and  around  the  mines  without  notable  suc¬ 
cess;  returned  to  Madison  (1855)  studied  law,  became 
court  clerk  in  1858  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1860. 
Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  entered  the 
Federal  service  as  captain  in  the  1st  Wisconsin  ;  after  3 
months  service  reenlisted  as  major  of  the  2nd  Wisconsin 
volunteers  and  captain  in  the  16th  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
being  the  first  regular  army  officer  who  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  serve  with  the  volunteers.  In  August, 
1862,  he  became  colonel  of  the  2nd  Wisconsin  regiment, 
and  left  a  sick  bed  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of  Antietam. 
At  Gettysburg  (July  1,  1863)  ho  lost  his  left  arm  at  the 
head  of  his  command,  aud  on  October  19  was  promoted 
brigadier-general.  The  following  month  was  elected 
Secretary  of  State  of  Wisconsin,  aud  resigned  to  accept 
that  office.  F.  was  elected  governor  of  Wisconsin  (1864) 
and  served  six  full  terms;  was  U.  S.  consul  at  Liver¬ 
pool  (1872),  and  consul-general  at  Paris  (1878) ;  was 
subsequently  U.  S.  minister  to  Spain,  resigning  that 
post  in  1882.  He  was  chosen  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  in  1886,  serving  one 
year,  aud  commander-in-chief  of  the  Military  Order  of 
the  Loyal  Legion  in  1894 ;  also  held  many  other  positions 
of  honor  and  trust.  Died  May  23,  1896. 

Fair'chilil,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Eau  Claire 
co.,  on  two  lines  of  railroad ;  has  manufacturers  of  lum¬ 
ber,  &c.  Pop.  (1897)  about  800. 

Fair'fax.  Donald  McNeil,  rear  admiral  U.  S.  navy; 
born  in  Virginia,  Aug.  10, 1823 ;  entered  the  navy  as  mid¬ 
shipman  Aug.  12,  1837.  While  in  command  of  monitor 
Nantucket  took  part  in  the  first  attack  upon  Fort  Sumter, 
and  as  commander  of  the  monitor  Montauk  was  engaged 
in  all  the  tights  with  the  forts  and  defenses  of  Charles¬ 
ton  Harbor  which  occurred  during  July  and  August, 
1863 ;  became  rear-admiral  in  1880.  Died  at  Hagers¬ 
town,  Md„  Jan.  10,  1894. 

Fair'nioiint,  in  Nebraska,  a  city  of  Fillmore  co.,  on  C., 
B.  &  Q.  and  St.  J.  &  G.  I.  R.  Rs.,  53  m.  W.S.W.  of  Lin¬ 
coln  ;  has  elevators,  flour  mills  and  other  important 
industries.  Pop.  (1897)  1,029. 

Faith'-Clire,  n.  A  problematical  system  under  which 
it  is  claimed  that  ailments  can  be  cured  without  reme¬ 
dies,  and  through  the  exercise  of  faith  alone.  The 
faith  seems  to  be  in  the  power  of  certain  individuals  to 
produce  this  result,  or  in  certain  objects,  such  as  an 
image  of  the  Virgin  or  other  religious  emblems.  Numer¬ 
ous  remarkable  results  are  stated  to  have  occurred, 
though  it  has  not  been  scientifically  demonstrated  that 
any  serious  ailments  have  been  in  this  way  removed. 
Other  systems,  known  as  Christian  Science,  Meta¬ 
physical  Healing,  &c.,  seem  based  on  the  same  principle, 
though  the  advocates  of  these  hold  that  faith  is  not 
necessary.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  mind  has  a 
vigorous  influence  over  the  condition  of  the  body,  and 
that  a  strong  belief  in  the  probability  of  a  cure  has 
often  been  followed  by  a  cure,  without  medicine  or 
through  the  use  of  an  inactive  substitute  for  medicine. 
But,  though  a  person  by  exertion  of  his  own  mental 
powers  may  exercise  a  curative  influence  over  the  dis¬ 
orders  of  his  body,  it  does  not  follow  that  another  per¬ 
son  can  do  so ;  and  the  claim  that  one  person  can,  by 
mental  exertion,  affect  the  mind,  and  through  it  the 
body  of  another,  needs  much  additional  evidence  before 
it  can  be  accepted  as  an  established  fact. 

Faith'full.  Emily,  philanthropist,  born  at  Hedley  j 
rectory,  Surrey,  England,  in  1835;  educated  at  Ken-! 
sington.  Much  of  her  time  has  been  devoted  to  the  I 
advancement  of  women,  and  despite  many  difficulties 
she  succeeded  (1860)  in  establishing  a  printing  house  iu 
which  women  were  employed.  In  1863  the  Victoria 
Magazine  appeared,  and  continued  for  eighteen  years  to 
urge  the  right  of  women  to  remunerative  employment. 
Miss  F.  has  lectured  extensively  in  the  U.  S.,  and  wrote 
a  characteristic  novel  entitled  Change  upon  Change. 
Died  June  3,  1895. 

Fake,  n.  [Swed.  veclc,  fold.]  A  coil  or  turn  of  a  cable 
or  hawser. 

— v.  a.  To  coil  or  fold,  as  a  line  or  cable  ;  k>  stow  in  a  fak- 
ing-box. 

Fake,  n.  [Possibly  from  Lat.  facia,  make.]  (Slang.) 
Anything  prepared  with  intent  to  deceive,  especially  a 
false  article  in  a  newspaper;  any  swindle,  or  the  author 
of  one. — A  poor  or  fraudulent  article  or  worthless  thing 
offered  for  sale  at.  the  price  of  an  article  of  value. 

— v.  a.  To  misrepresent  with  a  purpose  to  deceive. 

— v.  n.  To  contrive  falsely  or  fraudulently. 

Fa'ltpr, «.  One  who  fakes  or  deceives.  A  street-vender 
who  sells  trashy  articles. 

Fal'con,  Jean  Ciirisostomo,  general  and  statesman ; 
born  on  the  peninsula  of  Paraquat) a,  province  of  Coro 
(now  Falcon),  1820.  He  commanded  the  revolution  of 
the  federalists  in  Coro  (1858) ;  was  at  first  repulsed,  but 
was  afterwards  successful.  He  was  made  president  of 
Venezuela,  but  deprived  of  the  office  in  the  Azul  revo- . 
lution,  when  he  retired  to  Europe.  His  party  again  I 


coming  into  power,  he  was  recalled,  but  died  on  his] way 
borne,  April  29, 1880. 

Fal'coner,  Hugh,  F.R.S.,  botanist  and  palieontologist ; 
born  at  Ferres,  Scotland,  September  29, 1808 ;  graduated 
from  Aberdeen  and  Edinburg,  receiving  the  degrees  of 
M.A.  and  M.l).  While  practicing  as  a  surgeon  in  India, 
he  began  palaeontological  explorations  in  the  Siwalik 
Hills,  and  was  made  superintendent  of  the  botanical 
garden  at  Seharanpoor  and  afterwards  of  the  botanical 
garden  at  Calcutta;  received  the  Woolaston  medal 
(1837).  He  published  Fauna  Antigua  Sicalensis  ;  Selec¬ 
tions  from  the  Boston  of  Saadi,  Arc.  Died  in  London, 
July  31,  1865. 

Falconer,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Chautauqua 
co.,  on  D.,  A.  V.  <&  P.,  and  Erie  R.Rs.,  32  m.  S.E.  of 
Dunkirk.  Pop.  (1890)  574. 

Falguire,  Jean  Alexander  Joseph,  sculptor  aud 
figure  painter,  born  at  Toulouse,  France,  Sept.  7, 1831 ; 
pupil  of  Jouffry  aud  winner  of  the  Grand  Prix  of  Rome 
(sculpture).  His  work,  both  in  painting  and  sculpture, 
is  of  high  grade.  Of  the  former  are  Susanna  ;  Wrestlers ; 
and  Fan  and  Poignard ;  and  of  the  latter,  Christian  Mar¬ 
tyr ;  Diana,  &c.  F.  is  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
and  a  member  of  the  Institute  ;  his  studio  is  in  Pal  is. 

Full  Hi  v'oi*,  in  S.  Dakota,  a  S.  W.  co. ;  area,  1,770  sq.  m. 
Intersected  by  south  fork  of  Cheyenne  river.  Surface, 
broken  and  rugged  in  the  north,  high  upland  and  river 
valleys  in  the  south.  Soil,  rich.  Cap.  Hot  Springs. 
Pop.  (1895  )  4,168. 

Falloux  (fulrlu')  Fufmauc  Alfred  Pierre,  Vicomte 
de;  author  and  politician,  born  at  Angers,  France,  May 
7, 1811 ;  was  made  the  leader  of  the  Catholic  party  ;  with¬ 
drew  from  political  life  in  1851.  He  was  the  author  of 
Histoire  de  Pie  V. ;  Madame  Swetchine,  sa  vie  et  ses  oeuvre  ; 
two  volumes  of  political  speeches  aud  writings,  &c. 
Died  Jan.  6,  1886. 

Fallows,  Samuel,  D.D.,  theologian,  author  and  soldier ; 
born  at  Pendleton,  near  Manchester,  Eng.,  Dec.  13, 1835  ; 
has  resided  in  the  U.  S.  since  1845;  graduated  from 
University  of  Wisconsin  (1859) ;  was  ordained  a  minister 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Entered  the  Civil 
War  as  chaplain,  subsequently  engaging  in  active  ser¬ 
vice  and  attaining  the  rank  of  brigadier-general;  held 
several  important  educational  positions;  was  made 
bishop  of  tlie  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  cm  July  15, 
1876,  since  which  time  he  lias  resided  in  Chicago. 

Fan,  Pow'er.  (Mech.)  A  form  of  blowing  machine 
in  which  the  air  blast  is  produced  on  the  principle  of 
the  ordinary  fan.  The  common  blast  fan  consists  of  a 
wheel  whose  arms  are  free,  or  not  joined  by  a  circular 
rim,  aud  whose  sides  are  tipped  with  vares  or  blades  for 
catching  the  air.  This  is  usually  placed  in  an  eccentric 
position  inside  a  chest  or  wind-tight  covering,  with 
central  openings  on  each  side  for  the  admission  of  air 
and  an  exit  pipe  iu  its  outer  portion.  The  fan,  made 
to  revolve  swiftly  by  steam  or  other  power,  sucks  in  the 
air  at  the  central  openings,  draws  it  toward  the  tips 
of  the  blades,  and  impels  it  forcibly  forward,  driving  it 
through  the  exit  pipe.  These  fans  are  used  for  such 
purposes  as  the  melting  of  iron  in  foundry  cupolas  and 
for  forge  fires,  also  for  the  winnowing  of  corn,  and  as 
an  exhaust  to  withdraw  foul  air  from  mines,  buildings 
and  ships.  For  mines  they  are  occasionally  made  of  a 
very  large  size.  P.  F.  of  different  formation  are  also 
in  use  to  create  a  gentle  breeze  in  stores  and  other  large 
rooms,  for  purposes  of  ventilation  and  cooling.  These 
are  composed  of  two  long  narrow  blades,  driven  by 
steam  or  electric  power,  and  revolving  freely  at  moder¬ 
ate  speed,  keeping  the  air  of  the  room  iu  constant 
motion.  See  Fan,  Section  I. 

Fail' wood,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-town  of  Union  co.,  on 
C.  R.lt.  of  N.  J.,  20  m.  W.S.W.  of  Jersey  City ;  has  man¬ 
ufactures  of  fur  and  paper  board.  Pop.  (1897)  about 
2,500. 

Far  Rock'away,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and 
bathing  place  of  Queens  co.,  on  Long  Island,  20  m.  from 
New  York  City,  on  Long  Island  R.  R. ;  has  manufac¬ 
tures  of  ice  and  furniture.  Pop.  (1890)  2,288. 

Farada'ic,  a.  Pertaining  to  Michael  Faraday,  the 
English  electrician. 

Farad'io.  a.  Pertaining  to  the  phenomena  of  in¬ 
duced  electric  currents,  as  investigated  by  Faraday. 

Far'del,  n.  [Old  Fr.  fardel,  a  little  pack.]  A  bundle 
or  pack ;  anything  burdensome. 

Far'gO,  in  North  Dakota,  a  city,  cap.  of  Cass  co.,  on  Red 
River  at  the  head  of  navigation,  and  C.,  M.  &  St.  P.,  N.  P., 
and  G.  N.  R.  Rs.,  253  m.  W.  of  Duluth ;  has  mills,  brew¬ 
eries,  oil  warehouses,  manufactures  of  carriages,  plows, 
reapers  and  mowing  machines.  The  State  Agricultural 
College  is  situated  here.  Pop.  (1890)  5,664. 

Fari'na,  in  Illinois,  a  post-town  of  Fayette  co.,  on  Ill. 
Cent.  R.  R.,  65  m.  E.  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  has  flour  mills 
and  manufactures  of  fruit  boxes.  Pop.  (1890)  618. 

Far'jeon,  Benjamin  Leopold,  novelist,  born  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  1833 ;  was  for  some  years  engaged  in  journalism 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  He  has  written  a  num¬ 
ber  of  novels  representing  life  among  the  lower  classes. 
These  include:  London's  Heart;  Grif;  Toilers  of  Baby¬ 
lon,  &c. 

Far'mer,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  *f  Seneca  co.,  on 
Lehigh  Yal.  R.  R.,  75  m.  S.  E.  of  Rochester;  has  large 
neck-yoke  factory,  creamery,  canning  factory  and  man¬ 
ufactures  of  fruit  baskets  and  barrel  heads.  Pop.  (1897) 
about  750. 

Fa rmer  City,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  DeWitt  co., 
25  m.  S.  E.  of  Bloomington,  on  C.,  C.,  C.  &  St.  L„  and  Ill. 
Cent.  R.  Rs. ;  has  flour,  lumber  and  planing  mills,  man¬ 
ufactures  of  brick  and  tiles,  anil  is  a  shipping  point  for 
grain  and  live  stock.  Pop.  (1890)  1.367. 

Far'iners’  Alli'ance.  (.4m.  Hist.)  This  is  the 
general  term  for  an  association  of  agriculturists  which, 


with  various  designations,  has  existed  since  1873. 
Antedating  this  was  the  secret  order  of  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry,  formed  in  Washington  in  1867,  with  a 
National  Grange,  aud  which  established  over  27,000 
subordinate  Granges  in  44  States  and  territories,  with  a 
membership  numbering  hundreds  of  thousands.  The 
first  F.  A.  appears  to  have  been  organized  in  Texas  in 
1873,  for  the  purpose  of  cooperation  against  cattle- 
thieves;  but  as  its  members  increased  its  scope  was 
widened.  In  1887  its  membership  was  over  100,000, 
and  it  consolidated  with  the  Farmers’  Union,  of  Louis¬ 
iana,  becoming  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  as  the  National  Farmers’  Alliance 
and  Cooperative  Union.  In  1880  the  National  Agricul¬ 
tural  Wheel  was  formed  in  Arkansas,  and  soon  spread 
into  other  States.  These  two  organizations  were  con¬ 
solidated  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Oct.  1,  1889,  under  the  name 
of  the  National  Farmers’ Alliance  aud  Industrial  Union, 
with  a  membership  then  estimated  at  from  1,600,000  to 
2,500,000.  This  society  is  in  active  operation  in  all  the 
southern  and  western  States  (except  Ohio  aud  Wyom¬ 
ing)  and  iu  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 
Another  organization  called  the  National  Farmers’  Alli¬ 
ance  was  formed  in  Chicago  in  1880,  and  is  now  the 
general  representative  of  State  alliances  organized  in 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  New  York,  North  and  South  Dakota,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Washington  and  Wisconsin.  These  asso¬ 
ciations  claim  to  be  non-partisan  and  non-political,  and 
aim  to  secure  the  general  welfare  of  the  iarmer.  Their 
conventions,  however,  have  adopted  platforms  that  by 
no  means  ignore  political  questions,  and  they  have,  no 
doubt,  been  influential  in  shaping  legislation, both  State 
and  national,  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer  and  the 
agricultural  sections  of  the  country. 

Far'iners"  Institutes.  Periodical  meetingsof  far¬ 
mers,  under  the  auspices,  direct  or  indirect,  of  a  State 
government,  for  the  consideration  of  questions  relating 
to  agricultural  affairs.  There  is  usually  a  central  organ¬ 
ization,  vested  in  some  agricultural  college  or  society  of 
the  State,  which  arranges  the  meetings  and  sends  lec¬ 
turers  to  the  local  institutes  to  coiiperale  with  the 
neighborhood  speakers.  The  meetings,  usually  held  in 
the  winter,  last  from  one  to  several  days,  and  yield 
opportunities  for  a  thorough  discussions  of  all  agricul¬ 
tural  problems  interesting  to  the  farmers  concerned. 
Funds  for  the  support  of  these  institutes  are  appropri¬ 
ated  by  about  thirty  of  the  States,  New’  York  being  the 
highest,  with  $15,000  annually.  About  $100,000  are 
expended  anuually  for  this  purpose  in  the  U.  S.  and 
'Canada.  The  first  active  effort  to  establish  a  system  of 
itinerant  agricultural  lectures  was  made  by  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society,  in  1842-43,  follow'ed  by 
a  similar  movement  by  the  Massachusetts  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  in  1859,  and  by  the  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  of  Michigan,  in  1861.  The  growth  of  F.  I.  has 
been  most  pronounced  since  1880,  and  has  stimulated 
the  organization  of  many  county  institutes  and  farmers’ 
clubs,  in  this  manner  reaching  nearly  every  farming 
community  of  the  North  and  to  a  less  extent  those  of  the 
South. 

Fa  rn  'll  a  in .  Roswell,  soldier  and  politician,  born  in 
Boston,  July  23, 1827,  removed  to  Bradford,  Yt.  (1840); 
graduated  from  Vermont  University  (1849),  studied  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  (1857);  lieutenant  in  1st 
Vermont  infantry  (1862),  captain  of  Bradford  Guards 
(1862),  lieutenant-colonel  of  12th  Vermont  infantry 
(1863) ;  State  Senator  ( 1868-69) ;  delegate  to  Republican 
national  convention  and  a  presidential  elector  (1876) ; 
Governor  of  Vermont  (1880-82). 

Farr,  William,  physician;  born  at  Kenley, Shropshire, 
England,  November  30, 1807 ;  studied  at  the  Universi¬ 
ties  of  Paris  and  London,  and  graduated  from  University 
College ;  made  a  specialty  of  the  study  of  statistics  of 
epidemics  and  the  length  of  human  life,  and  is  the 
author  of  many  valuable  reports  on  these  subjects;  was 
a  frequent  contributor  to  the  British  Annals  of  Medicine 
and  McCulloch’s  Statistical  Account  of  the  Bntish  Empire  ; 
was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  received 
from  the  University  of  Oxford  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  Died 
April  14,  1883. 

Far'rar.  Frederick  William,  D.D.,  divine  and  author, 
born  in  Bombay,  India,  Aug.  7,1831;  graduated  from 
Cambridge  (1854).  He  was  master  of  Marlborough 
College,  canon,  and  later  archdeacon,  of  Westminster, 
chaplain  of  the  House  of  Commons,  also  chaplain-in¬ 
ordinary  to  the  Queen;  became  dean  of  Canterbury  in 
1895.  He  has  written  some  novels  and  several  notable 
philosophical  and  theological  works.  These  include: 
St.  Winifred's ;  Darkness  and  Dawn;  Origin  and  Lan¬ 
guage  ;  Greek  Grammar  Rules  ;  The  Early  Days  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  &c.  He  lectured  in  the  U.  S.  in  1885. 

Far'rer.  Henry,  artist;  born  in  London,  England, 
March  23,  1843;  removed  to  New  York  in  his  youth; 
made  a  specialty  of  etching  and  water  colors ;  has  been 
secretary  of  the  American  Water  Color  Societv,  and 
president  of  the  New  York  Etching  Club.  Some'of  his 
landscapes  and  twilight  effects  are  of  surpassing  beauty. 

Far'well,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Clare  co.,  on 
E.  &  P.  M.  R.  R.,  55  in.  W.  N.W.  of  Saginaw ;  has  a  flour 
mill,  several  saw  and  shingle  mills,  and  manufactures 
of  pad,  tub  and  peavy  handles.  Pop.  (1895)  568. 

Fasli'ion-jilato,  n.  A  pictorial  representation  of  the 
prevailing  styles,  or  newly  adopted  styles,  of  dress. 

Fast  •staying;,  Fast-in-staysi,  a.  (Yachting.) 
Quick  in  going  about. 

I  at  iglic'  Of  niator'ials.  (Engineering.)  Injury 
arising  from  stresses  which  exceed  the  elastic  limit.  A 
bar  of  iron,  for  instance,  may  have  an  elastic  limit  of 
20,000  lbs.  per  sq.  inch  and  a  breaking  resistance  of 
50,000  lbs. ;  but  if  stresses  in  excess  of  20,000  lbs.,  be 
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often  applied  a  change  takes  place  in  the  molecular 
structure,  brittleness  supervenes,  and  the  iron  may  ; 
break  at  as  low  a  pressure  as  30,000  lbs.  Architects ! 
make  it  a  rule  that  the  materials  in  permanent  strut*- ! 
tures  shall  not  be  strained  beyond  the  elastic  limit,  and  j 
fix  the  factor  of  safety  with  this  in  view.  Foimulas 
exist  under  which  engineers  make  allowance  for  the  | 
F.  of  M.  due  to  repeated  stresses. 

Faulk,  in  South  Dakota,  a  central  co. ;  area,  1,010  sq.  m.  I 
Drained  by  Snake  river  and  its  N.aud  S.  fol  k.  Surface, 
rolling.  Soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Faulkton.  Pop.  (1895)  3,365. 

Fniilk'lier,  in  Arkansas,  a  N.  cen.  co.;  area,  023  sq.  m. 
Partly  bounded  by  the  Arkansas  river.  Surface.  Un¬ 
dulating.  Soil.  Fertile.  Cotton,  corn,  and  pork  are  the 
staples.  Cap.  Conway.  Pop.  (1897)  about  20,000. 

Faulk'ton,  in  South  Dakota,  a  city,  cap.  of  Faulk  co., 
33  m.  W.  of  Redfield,  on  Chic.  &  N.  West,  and  Chic., 
Milw.  &  St.  P.  R.  Rs.  Pop.  (1895)  434. 

Favoil'iaii,  a.  Pertaining  to  Favouius,  the  west  wind ; 
hence,  mild,  gentle,  auspicious. 

Faw'cett,  Edgar,  novelist  and  poet,  born  in  New  York 
city,  May  26,  1847 ;  graduated  from  Columbia  College. 
His  poetical  works  include :  Poems  of  Fantasy  and 
Passion;  The  Buntling  Ball,  & c.,  and  among  his  novels} 
are :  T he  House  at  High  Bridge ;  A  Hopeless  Case,  &c.  i 
Ho  has  also  written  a  successful  play :  The  False  Friend. 

Fawcett,  He  nky,  political  economist  and  reformer, 
was  born  at  Salisbury,  England,  in  1833 ;  graduated  from 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  with  honors  (1856) ;  lost  his 
eyesight  by  accident  (1858),  but  pursued  his  economic 
studies  and  (1863)  became  professor  of  Political  Economy 
at  Cambridge.  He  entered  Parliament  in  1865,  remain¬ 
ing  until  1874;  in  1880  became  Postmaster-General, 
under  Gladstone.  His  efforts  were  largely  directed 
toward  improving  the  condition  of  government  em¬ 
ployees,  the  abolition  of  religious  tests  at  universities, 
compulsory  education,  and  other  politico-social  prob¬ 
lems.  His  works  include  a  Manual  of  Political  Economy, 
which  has  passed  through  several  editions :  The  Economic 
Position  of  the  British  Laborer;  Pauperism;  a  volume 
of  Speeches;  &c.  Died  November  6,  1884. 

Feath'er,  «.  A  fin  or  wing  in  the  shaft  of  an  arrow,  | 
or  the  end  of  the  arrow  where  these  are  fastened. — A 
rib  for  stiffening  a  casting. — (Carp.)  A  tongue  on  the 
edge  of  a  board,  fitting  into  a  channel  on  the  edge  of 
another. — (Mach.)  A  slip  inserted  longitudinally  into 
a  shaft  or  arbor  and  projecting  as  a  fin  so  as  to  fit  a 
groove  in  the  edge  of  a  wheel,  which  may  have  a  longi¬ 
tudinal  motion  in  the  shaft,  but  no  rotation. 

— v.  a.  (Carp.)  To  join  boards  together  by  tonguing 
or  grooving. 

Featli'ering,  n.  Small  branches  of  the  elm  tree. 

(Art.)  A  deep  etching,  in  the  aquatint  process,  where 
the  impression  is  to  be  very  dark. 

Feat  li'ers  ton liaug*h,  George  Williams,  British 
traveler  and  author,  born  in  1780;  was  the  commis¬ 
sioner  appointed  by  Great  Britain  to  settle  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  U.  S.  under  the  Ashburton  treaty. 
Traveled  widely  in  the  U.  S.,  describing  his  journeys 
in  :  Excursions  Through  the  Slave  States ;  Geology  of  Green 
Bay  and  Wisconsin ;  Canoe  Voyage  to  the  Minnesota,  &c. 
Died  Sept.  28,  1866. 

Feath'erweiglit,  n.  (Sports.)  A  boxer  weighing 
118  lbs.  or  less,  being  the  class  next  below  the  middle¬ 
weight  ;  also,  a  wrestler  of  about  the  same  weight. — 
A  jockey  weighing  not  more  than  77  lbs. 

!  Feell'ner,  Gustav  Theodor,  scientist,  born  at  Gross, 
Sarcheii,  Germany,  April  19,  1801 ;  studied  at  Sorau- 
Dresden  and  Liepzig;  professor  of  physics  at  Liepzig 
(1834-39);  was  an  able  writer  on  chemistry,  medical 
science,  antiquities,  Ac.  His  important  works  are: 
Ueber  das  Hbschste  Gut;  Elements  dec  Psycophysik,  &c. 
Under  the  pen-name  Dr.  Mises,  he  wrote  poetry,  criti¬ 
cisms,  and  humorous  literature.  Died  Nov.  18,  1887. 

Fech'ter,  Charles  Albert,  actor,  born  in  London, 
Oct.  23,  1824 ;  was  educated  in  England  and  Fiance,  and 
gave  some  attention  to  the  study  of  sculpture,  which 
pursuit  he  abandoned  for  the  stage.  On  the  French 
stage  his  first  success  was  as  Duval,  in  La  Dame  aux 
Cam&llias ;  he  leased  the  London  Lyceum  Theater,  in 
1863,  and  subsequently  played  in  the  principal  cities  of 
the  U.  S. ;  was  fora  season  manager  of  the  Globe  Theater, 
in  Boston.  Died  at  Quakertown,  Pa.,  Aug.  5, 1879. 

VI  eli.  Ai.pheus,  LL.D.,  lawyer,  born  in  Limerick, 
York  co.,  Me.,  Sept.  28,  1806 :  graduated  at  Bowdoin  Col¬ 
lege;  entered  the  practice  of  law  in  Michigan,  and 
became  judge  of  the  State  Supreme  Court ;  governor  of 
Michigan  (1840-47),  and  U.  S.  Senator  (1847-53);  was 
also  a  Commissioner  of  the  California  land  claims,  and 
professor  of  Law  in  Michigan  University.  Died  June  13, 
1896. 

Fenee-Iiz'ard,  n.  The  common  lizard  (Scelopoms 
undulatus)  of  the  United  States,  of  various  hues,  usually 
greenish  and  dark  above,  with  wavy  cross-bands. 

Fen'lmi,  Reuben  Eaton,  statesman;  born  at  Carroll, 
N.  Y„  July  4,  1819;  educated  at  the  academies  of  Pleas¬ 
ant  Hill  and  Fredonia;  began  the  practice  of  law  at 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  but  subsequently  became  a  merchant. 
He  was  a  member  of  Congress  (1857—65) ;  governor  of 
New  York  (1865-69)  ;  and  was  chairman  of  the  U.  S. 
Commission  at  the  International  Monetary  Conference 
in  Paris  (1878).  Died  at  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  August 
25,  1885. 

Fen'wick.  John  R.,  soldier;  born  at  Charleston,  S.  C., 
in  1780;  educated  in  England;  entered  the  military 
service  of  the  U.  S.  in  1799;  was  promoted  to  the  cap- t 
taincy  of  the  marine  corps,  and  afterward  appointed 
lieutenant-colonel  of  artillery,  serving  with  honor  in 
the  war  of  1812-15.  Ho  reached  the  rank  of  brevet 
brigadier-general,  March  18,  1823,  and  died  at  Mar¬ 
seilles,  France,  March  19,  1842. 


Fer'gus,  in  Montana,  a  central  co. ;  area,  6,762  sq.  m.  I 
Hirers.  Judith,  Musselshell  and  Big  Box  Elder  creek. 
Surface,  undulating  and  mountainous.  Products,  live 
stock,  wool,  gold,  silver,  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  corn. 
Cap.  Lewistown.  Pop.  (1890)  3,514. 

Fer  gus  Falls,  in  Minnesota,  a  city,  cap.  of  Otter  Tail 
co.,  215  m.  S.  W.  of  Duluth,  on  Nor.  Pac.  &  Gt.  Northern 
R.  Rs. ;  has  wagon  factory,  a  cigar  factory,  a  woollen 
mill  and  flour  mills.  Pop.  (1895)  4,497. 

For's’uson,  James,  astronomer  and  mechanician  ;  born 
near  Rothiemay,  Banffshire,  Scotland,  April  25,  1710; 
was  self-educated  and  started  in  life  by  drawing  por¬ 
traits,  the  sale  of  which  yielded  him  a  livelihood,  he 
residing  in  Edinburgh  and  London  during  this  period. 
In  1748  he  began  lecturing  upon  astronomy  and 
mechanics;  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 
Author  of:  Astronomy  Explained;  Lectures  on  Subjects 
in  Mechanics ;  Hydrostatics,  Pneumatics  and  Optics,  &c. 
Died  in  Loudon,  Nov.  16,  1776. 

Ferguson,  James,  astronomer;  born  in  Perthshire, 
Scotland,  Aug.  31, 1797  ;  became  a  resident  of  New  York 
in  1800.  He  was  made  assistant  civil  engineer  on  the 
Erie  Canal  (1817) ;  afterward  employed  in  various  sur¬ 
veys.  During  his  service  as  assistant  astronomer  at  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Observatory,  he  discovered  the  asteroids 
Euphrosyne,  Virginia,  and  Echo.  The  Academy  of 
Science  of  France  awarded  him  the  astronomical  prize 
medal  in  1854,  and  again  in  1860.  He  contributed  to 
several  journals  and  magazines.  Died  Sept.  26,  1867. 

Fernan'tlez  «ie  CasTro,  Manuel,  geologist,  born 
at  Madrid,  Spain,  Dec.  25,  1825;  graduate  of  the  School 
of  Mines,  Madrid  (1844);  subsequently  travelled  and 
made  a  study  of  the  railroad  systems  of  various  coun¬ 
tries,  his  system  of  railroad  signals  having  since  been 
widely  adopted.  He  was  made  professor  in  the  Madrid 
School  of  Mines,  and  elected  to  the  Spanish  Senate  to 
represent  the  Cuban  province  of  Santa  Clara.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  published  his  La  electHcidad  y  los  cantinas  de 
hterro;  and  he  has  published  a  treatise  on  hurricanes, 
and  many  geological  papers. 

Fer'now,  Bernhard  Edward,  forester,  born  Jan.  7, 
1851,  in  Inowraclaw,  province  of  Posen,  Prussia;  studied 
at  the  Forest  Academy  of  MUnden  and  the  University 
of  Kiinigsherg,  making  a  specialty  of  forestry  and  law; 
was  employed  by  the  government  in  its  forestry  depart¬ 
ment;  engaged  in  the  Franco-German  War,  and  came 
to  the  U.  S.  in  1876,  where  he  was  made  (1886)  head  of 
the  forestry  division  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 1 
culture.  He  has  published  numerous  reports,  bulletins 
and  addresses. 

Fern'wood,  in  Illinois,  a  suburb  of  Chicago,  12  m.  S. 
of  Madison  St.,  annexed  to  the  city  in  November,  1890; 
on  Chic,  &  E.  HI.  R.  R.  Pop.  (1890)  818. 

Fern'wood,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Dela¬ 
ware  co.,  4%  m.  W.  of  Philadelphia,  on  Phil.,  Wilm.  & 
Balt.  R.  R. ;  has  a  cotton  mill  and  woollen  mill.  Pop. 
(1890)  612. 

For ra'ri,  Paolo,  dramatist,  born  at  Modena,  Italy,  in 
1822.  His  Goldoni  e  le  sue  sedici  Commedie,  and  Parini  e  \ 
la  Satira  hold  high  rank  among  modern  Italian  com¬ 
edies.  He  was  professor  of  history  at  Modena  and  also 
at  the  Academy  of  Milan.  Died  March  10, 1889. 

FePrier,  David,  neurologist;  born  at  Aberdeen,  Scot¬ 
land,  in  1843.  Graduated  with  honors  from  the  Univer¬ 
sities  of  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh,  and  was  awarded  the 
gold  medal  for  his  thesis  entitled  Comparative  Anatomy 
of  the  Corpora  Quadrigemina.  Besides  other  appoint¬ 
ments,  he  was  made  physician  to  King’s  College  hospital 
for  the  paralyzed  and  epileptic.  He  is  the  author  of: 
The  Functions  of  the  Brain  ;  Localization  of  Cerebral  Dis¬ 
ease,  and  numerous  valuable  papers  on  cerebro-spinal 
diseases. 

Fer'ris,  George  W.,  engineer,  born  at  Galesburg,  Ill., 
Feb.  14, 1859 ;  his  early  life  was  spent  in  Carson  City,  i 
Nevada,  and  San  Francisco;  graduated  in  engineering 
from  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
(1881) ;  was  employed  in  mining  and  railroad  work  in 
West  Virginia,  and  then  as  engineer  in  a  bridge  works 
at  Louisville ;  went  to  Pittsburg  (1892)  to  superintend 
the  structural  work  being  made  for  the  bridge  across 
the  Ohio  at  Henderson,  Ky.,  and  while  thus  engaged 
designed  the  gigantic  revolving  wheel  which  he  subse¬ 
quently  built  and  exhibited  at  the  Columbian  Exposition, 
and  which  was  one  of  the  mechanical  wonders  of  that 
great  exhibition.  Died  at  Pittsburg,  Nov.  22,  1896. 

Fer'ry,  Jules  Francois  Camille,  journalist  and  states¬ 
man  ;  born  at  St.  Die,  France,  April  5,  1832 ;  began  the 
practice  of  law  (1851)  ;  was  returned  to  the.  Corps 
Legislatif  from  Paris  (1869);  was  minister  of  Public 
Instruction  and  Fine  Arts  (1879-80  and  1882).  His 
education  bill,  forbidding  Jesuits  to  teach  in  the  schools, 
caused  great  excitement  in  France,  and  his  enforcement 
of  the  law  led  to  the  downfall  of  the  ministry.  The  war 
in  Tonquin,  which  was  the  result  of  his  colonial  policy, 
was  so  managed  that  he  was  forced  to  resign.  He  was 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  1887,  but  was  defeated; 
was  re-elected  to  the  Chamber  in  1890,  and  subsequently 
made  senator;  elected  president  of  the  Senate  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  25,  1893 ;  but  died  on  March  17,  following.  F. 
was  a  brilliant  journalist  and  influential  leader  in  French 
politics. 

Fer'ry,  Orris  Sanford,  soldier  and  statesman,  born  at 
Bethel,  Conn.,  Aug.  15,  1823;  graduated  from  Yalo 
(1844),  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  (1846);  was  a 
lieutenant-colonel  of  Connecticut  militia  (1847).  pro-j 
bate  judge,  district  of  Norwalk  (1849),  State  senator 
(1855-56),  member  of  Congress  (1859);  served  in  the 
Federal  army  during  the  Civil  War,  rising  from  the 
rank  of  colonel  to  that  of  brigadier-general ;  U.  S. 
Senator  from  1867  until  his  death,  Nov.  21, 1875. 


Ferry,  Thomas  White,  statesman;  born  at  Mackinaw, 
Mich.,  June  1,  1827;  afterwards  resided  in  Grand 
Haven;  was  a  member  of  the  State  legislature  (1850) 
and  senate  (1856) ;  member  of  Congress  (1864-71)  ; 
U.  S.  Senator  (1871-83) ;  was  several  times  president 
pro  tern,  of  the  Senate,  and  became  acting  Vice-Presiden' 
of  the  U.  S.  (Nov.  22,  1875),  on  the  death  of  Henry 
Wilson.  Died  October  14,  1896. 

Fertilizers,  n.  pi.  (Agric.  Chemistry.)  Substances 
which,  when  applied  to  the  soil  of  any  locality,  supply 
it  with  the  elements  in  which  it  is  deficient  and  which 
are  necessary  for  the  growth  of  agricultural  crops. 
Such  substances  may  be  of  organic  or  inorganic  origin, 
the  adaptability  of  any  fertilizer  depending  chiefly  upon 
the  nature  of  the  soil  treated,  but  in  some  measure  upon 
that  of  the  crop  to  be  raised.  The  fruits,  vegetables 
and  cereals  which  are  grown  for  human  food  found  in 
the  original  soil  an  abundance  of  the  proper  elements 
for  their  growth;  but  each  year's  crop  took  from  the 
soil  some  of  these  elements,  mineral  and  organic,  which 
nature  did  not  replace,  the  crops  being  harvested  and 
removed,  instead  of  being  returned  to  the  ground  in  the 
natural  method.  The  result  was  a  gradual  impoverish¬ 
ment,  the  soil  losing  much  of  its  nitrogenous  and  other 
materials.  These  needed  to  be  replaced,  and  the 
employment  of  F.  for  this  purpose  is  almost  as  ancient 
as  agriculture  itself.  The  first  fertilizer  employed— and 
the  only  one  which  is  to-day  of  universal  application — 
is  that  arising  from  the  operation  of  the  farm  itself,  that 
known  as  manure.  In  this  may  he  included  every  form 
of  decomposing  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  brought 
to  a  condition  that  adapts  it  to  ready  mingling  with  the 
the  soil.  But,  as  study  of  the  nature  of  soils  went  on, 
they  were  found  to  need  other  ingredients  than  these 
of  the  stable  compost  heap;  some  demanding  phospho¬ 
rus,  others  lime,  others  potash,  while  nitrates  in  some 
form  were  demanded  by  all  soils.  The  farm  itself  sup¬ 
plies  the  basis  of  nitrates  in  the  ammonia  of  the  manure 
heap,  while  another  source  of  nitrogen  is  obtained  by 
many  farmers  through  the  plowing  under  of  fields  of 
clover,  a  plant  k nown  to  be  rich  in  nitrogenous  material. 
But  the  farm  itself  is  incapable  of  supplying  all  the 
fertilizing  material  needed  in  the  exhaustive  agriculture 
of  modern  times,  and  part  of  the  requisite  ingredients 
must  be  obtained  from  some  outside  source.  The  F. 
thus  used  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  natural 
and  the  aitificial;  that  is,  those  used  directly  in  their 
natural  state,  and  those  produced  by  mechanical  or 
chemical  processes.  Knowledge  of  the  needs  of  soils 
has  greatly  progressed  within  the  19th  century,  through 
a  study  of  the  chemical  constituents  of  soil  and  plants, 
and  experiments  in  supplying  different  plant  foods  to 
soils.  Soils  are  not  only  very  complex  in  their  natural 
makeup,  but  different  crops  assimilate  different  propor¬ 
tions  of  their  constituents ;  so  that  each  soil  and  each 
crop  needs  some  special  treatment.  F.  are  for  this 
reason  often  misapplied.  The  soil  may  have  an  excess 
of  nitrogenous  and  phosphatic  matter,  while  the  crops 
will  be  starved  from  the  lack  of  one  of  the  minor  ele¬ 
ments  of  plant  food,  such  as  lime  or  potash.  Such  F.  as 
guano  and  bone-dust  do  not  supply  a  sufficiency  of  pot¬ 
ash  to  the  soil,  and  soils  fertilized  with  these  materials 
for  a  number  of  years  will  become  so  poor  in  this  ele¬ 
ment  that,  though  rich  in  nitrogen  and  phosphorus, 
they  will  no  longer  yield  a  good  crop.  The  addition  of 
a  potash  fertilizer  in  such  a  case  will  cause  an  immediate 
increase  of  product.  Lime  and  gypsum,  which  are 
usually  mixed  with  potash  manures,  do  not  act  directly 
as  nutriment,  but  aid  growth  by  indirect  action.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  most  marls.  Their  action  is 
to  dissolve  and  set  free  substances  which  were  already 
present  in  the  soil,  but  in  a  condition  unavailable 
for  plant  food.  Thus,  carbonic  acid  has  a  solvent  effect 
on  silicates  and  nitrates;  and  when  a  soil  contains 
potash  in  an  insoluble  condition,  lime  will  act  to  set 
free  part  of  the  potash,  takiug  its  place.  Other  salts  are 
also  thus  set  free,  and  these,  being  carried  down  by  rains, 
served  to  feed  plants  having  deeply  penetrating  roots. 
Other  substances  act  in  a  similar  indirect  manner. 
Among  these,  of  late  discovery,  are  the  minute  organisms 
known  as  bacteria,  which  exist  abundantly  in  all  rich 
soils,  and  exert  a  most  beneficial  effect  in  bringing 
nitrogen  into  a  condition  to  serve  as  plant  food.  See 
Nitrification. 

Natural  Fertilizers. — Of  the  fertilizers  provided 
by  nature,  guano  has  long  been  one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able.  This  is  the  result  of  the  droppings  of  birds  for 
ages  on  certain  oceanic  islands,  together  with  frag¬ 
ments  of  their  foods  and  their  dead  bodies.  It  occurs  in 
many  localities,  but  the  richest  known  bed  is  that  of  the 
Chincha  islands,  off  the  coast  of  Peru,  which  are  situated 
in  a  rainless  region,  and  thus  retain  the  nitrogen  and 
phosphorus  of  their  guano  much  more  fully  than  other 
guanos.  Thisdeposit  is  practically  exhausted ;  but  guar.o 
of  inferior  condition  is  obtained  from  various  other 
localities. — Nitrate  of  soda  exists  native  in  Chili,  as  part 
of  an  earth  called  caliche  or  terra  salUrosa — perhaps  the 
result  of  a  former  guano  bed.  It  is  abundant  in  quan¬ 
tity,  and  contains  from  50  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  nitrate, 
with  a  considerable  proportion  of  common  salt.  It  is 
exported  under  the  name  of  “Chili  saltjietre.” — Phos¬ 
phates.  Of  phosphatic  fertilizers,  the  most  abundant 
sources  are  tilts  phosphate  rocks  of  South  Carolina  and 
Florida.  Those  of  South  Carolina  cover  an  area  of  70 
by  30  miles  but  are  most  accessible  at  a  radius  of  about 
8  miles  from  Charleston,  where  they  are  largely  worked. 
The  beds  of  Florida  also  yield  an  abundant  store  of  this 
valuable  fertilizer.  The  rock  known  as  apatite,  a  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime,  is  also  employed  to  some  extent  for  fer¬ 
tilizing  purposes. — Of  other  natural  F.  may  be  named 
coprolites,  or  fossilized  animal  excrements,  of  which  con- 
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siderable  deposits  exist  in  some  localities;  gypsum,  or 
sulphate  of  lime,  which  supplies  soils  with  lime  aud 
sulphuric  acid,  of  use  principally  for  their  indirect 
action  on  the  insoluble  constituents  of  the  soil ;  salt, 
which  has  its  value  as  a  stimulant ;  marls,  the  green-sand 
or  glauconite  beds  which  occur  near  the  U.  tv  seacoast, 
from  New  Jersey  to  Louisiana,  and  which  contain  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid ;  and  kainate,  potash  salt  derived 
from  the  salt  mines  of  Stussfurtli,  Germany. 

Artificial  Fertilizers. — These  are  made  from  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  organic  waste,  aud  also  from  the  natural 
F.  A  valuable  one,  from  the  amount  of  nitrogen  it 
contains,  is  fish  guano,  obtained  both  from  fish  refuse, 
and  from  fish  taken  from  the  sea  for  direct  conversion 
into  this  material.  Other  nitrogenous  fertilizers  are  the 
skins,  horns,  flesh,  bones,  blood,  <fcc.,  of  cattle  and  other 
animals,  which  are  largely  worked  into  fertilizers  in 
South  America,  where  numbers  of  cattle  are  killed  for 
their  hides  alone.  Poudrelte,  or  human  excrement,  is  a 
fertilizer  largely  used  in  France,  and  in  smaller  quanti¬ 
ties  in  some  other  countries.  For  ages  this  fertilizing 
material  has  been  returned  directly  to  the  soil  in  China 
and  Japan,  and  has  gone  far  to  keep  the  soil  of  those 
countries  in  a  constantly  rich  state.  Phosphatic  blood 
guano  is  a  moisture  of  dry  powdered  blood  with  dis¬ 
solved  bones,  potash  and  soda.  Such  vegetable  refuse 
as  cotton  seed,  oil-cake,  the  waste  from  breweries,  starch 
and  sugar  works,  &c.,  is  also  used  for  fertilizing  pur¬ 
poses ;  while  of  the  phosphatic  fertilizers  one  of  the 
chief  is  made  from  the  bones  of  animals,  which  are  rich 
in  lime  phosphate.  These  are  used  in  the  form  of  bone 
dust,  or  are  treated  with  acids,  which  change  their  phos¬ 
phate  into  superphosphates,  which  are  very  beneficial 
to  pastures  and  to  crops  cultivated  for  their  roots  or 
tubers.  Wood  ashes  contain  about  5  per  cent,  of  potash  ; 
and  unleached  ashes,  from  timber  grown  on  strong  soils, 
contain  still  more.  Such  ashes  are  also  rich  in  lime, 
phosphoric  acid,  silica,  magnesia,  and  iron,  and  are  very 
useful  as  fertilizers.  Leached  ashes  have  no  potash,  yet 
their  phosphoric  acid  gives  them  a  value  as  plant  food. 
See  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

IVs'scmt on ,  William  Pitt,  lawyer  and  statesman, 
born  at  Boscawen,  N.  H.,  Oct.  10,  1800 ;  graduated  from 
Bowdoin  College  (1820)  and  began  the  practice  of  law 
(1827)  at  Bridgeton,  Me.,  soon  afterward  removing  to 
Portland ;  was  elected  to  the  State  legislature  in  1832, 
1840,  1845  and  1852;  to  Congress  in  1840.  In  1854  he 
entered  the  U.  S.  Senate,  and  was  reelected  for  a  full 
term  in  1859.  In  1804-5  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  resigning  that  position  to  begin  a  third  term  in  the 
Senate,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  strongest  leaders 
on  the  Republican  side.  Died  Sept.  8,  1809. 

Fest'us,  in  Missouri,  a  city  of  Jefferson  co.,  about  30  m. 
S.  of  St.  Louis,  on  Crystal  and  Miss.  River  A  Bonne 
Terre  R.  Rs. ;  has  manufactures  of  plate  glass.  Pop. 
(1890)  1,335. 

Fefcll'ing,  a.  (Colloq.)  Attractive;  calculated  to 
attract  attention  and  elicit  admiration  ;  as,  a  fetching 
costume. 

Feydeau  (fu-dff),  Ernest,  French  novelist;  born  in 
1821;  his  stories  are  descriptions  of  life  in  the  time  of 
the  Empire  and  depict  its  worst  features.  His  best  work 
was  Sylvie.  Died  in  1873. 

Fi'at  Mon'ey.  (Fin.)  Any  currency,  whether  of 
paper  or  metal,  that  is  placed  in  circulation  and  main¬ 
tained  as  legal  tender  by  the  command  (fiat)  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment  or  other  competent  power.  The  term  is 
generally,  though  loosely,  applied  to  a  paper  currency 
the  substance  of  which  is  valueless,  and  for  which  re¬ 
demption  in  a  specified  commodity  is  not  promised,  but 
which  has  been  endowed  by  law  with  the  legal  tender 
quality;  as  distinguished  from  legal  tender  coins  com¬ 
posed  of  metal  supposedly  equal  in  value  to  the  face  of 
same,  or  a  paper  currency  bearing  on  its  face  a  credible 
promise  of  redemption  on  demand  in  a  so-called 
precious  metal.  See  Money. 

Fid'rile,  ».  ( Naut. )  A  frame  of  bars  and  strings  to 
keep  things  from  rolling  off  the  cabin  table  in  rough 
weather. 

Field,  Cyrus  West,  whose  name  is  identified  with  sub¬ 
marine  telegraphy,  was  born  in  Stoclcbridge,  Mass.,  in 
1819  ;  became  a  clerk  and  afterward  a  merchant  in  New 
York  city,  and  grew  prosperous  in  business.  In  1853 
he  became  interested  in  the  work  of  a  company  which 
was  engaged  in  building  a  telegraph  line  across  New¬ 
foundland,  with  the  purpose  of  making  submarine 
connection  with  the  mainland.  Conceiving  the  larger 
purpose  of  connecting  America  aud  Europe  by  tele¬ 
graph,  F.  organized,  in  conjunction  with  Peter  Cooper, 
Moses  Taylor,  and  other  capitalists,  the  New  York, 
Newfoundland  A  London  Telegraphic  Co.,  and  in  1856 
the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Co.  Devoting  himself  entirely 
to  the  work  thus  projected,  he  crossed  the  ocean  nearly 
30  times  in  its  prosecution,  and  in  1857  made  the  first 
effort  to  lay  a  cable  under  the  Atlantic.  This  failed,  as 
did  a  subsequent  attempt  in  the  spring  of  1858,  but  in 
August  of  that  year  a  cable  was  successfully  laid,  and 
for  the  first  time  man  sent  his  thoughts  beneath  the 
sea.  This  cable  ceased  to  work  while  its  success  was 
being  celebrated  in  New  York,  but  F.  continued  his 
exertions  during  the  American  civil  war,  and  in  1865  a 
new  attempt  to  lay  a  cable  was  made.  This  failed 
through  the  parting  of  the  cable  in  mid-ocean.  In 
■  1866  the  effort  was  renewed,  as  before  with  the  aid  of 
the  steamship  Great  Eastern,  ami  this  time  with  success. 
The  result  was  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  F.  received  a  gold 
medal  at  Liverpool,  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  Congress 
of  the  U.  S.,  and  marks  of  honor  from  various  European 
institutions.  In  1871  he  was  one  of  the  originators  of 
a  company  which  proposed  to  lay  a  cable  across  the 


Pacific,  via  the  Sandwich  Islands,  to  Japan  and  China. 
He  became  afterward  earnestly  engaged  in  the  rapid- 
transit  problem  of  New  York,  and  worked  with  energy 
in  promoting  the  building  of  the  elovated  railway 
svstem  in  that  city.  He  died  in  New  York,  July  12, 
1892. 

Field,  David  Dudley,  LL.D.,  jurist;  born  at  Haddam, 
Conn.,  Feb.  13,  1805;  educated  at  Williams  College,  and 
studied  law.  After  his  admittance  to  the  bar  he  prac¬ 
ticed  in  New  York,  soon  gaining  prominence  in  his 
profession,  the  study  of  law  reform  occupying  the  time 
not  given  to  active  practice.  He  was  one  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  appointed  (1857)  by  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  to  revise  and  codify  the  legal  procedures  of  that 
State,  aud  his  code  of  civil  procedure,  partly  adopted  by 
the  State  of  New  York,  lias  since  been  adopted  by 
twenty-seven  States  and  Territories.  An  International 
Association  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders  has  for 
its  object  the  reforming  and  codifying  the  laws  of 
nations  and  the  substitution  of  arbitration  for  war.  He 
was  a  member  of  Congress  (1877),  and  published  The 
Electoral  Votes  of  1870,  and  Speeches  and  Arguments  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.  Died  April  13,  1894. 

Field,  Eugene,  journalist  and  poet,  born  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  Sept.  2, 1850 ;  studied  at  the  University  of  Missouri. 
His  chief  journalistic  work  was  done  as  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  His  books  of  verse 
have  been  widely  read,  the  poems  on  child-life  being 
deservedly  popular.  They  include:  A  Little  Book  of  West¬ 
ern  Verse ;  A  Little  Boole  of  Profitable  Tales ;  With  Trum¬ 
pet  and  Drum,  Ac.  Died  November  4,  1895. 

Field,  Henry  Martyn,  D.D.,  theologian  and  author; 
born  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  April  3,  1822.  Graduated 
from  Williams  college  (1838),  and  studied  theology  at 
East  Windsor  and  New  Haven.  His  first  charge  was 
in  St,  Louis,  Mo.  He  became  pastor  of  a  congregational 
church  in  West  Springfield,  Mass.  (1851),  removed  to 
N.  Y.  (1854)  and  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Evangelist,  of  which  he  was  afterward  sole  proprietor. 
He  has  contributed  to  literature  a  number  of  volumes 
of  travel,  which  include:  From  Egypt  to  Japan;  Old 
Spain  ami  New  Spain  ;  Among  the  Holy  Hills,  Ac.  Other 
works  are:  The  Irish  Confederates,  and  the  Itebellion  of 
1798,  aud  a  History  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph. 

Field,  Kate,  journalist,  born  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  about 
1840;  educated  in  Massachusetts  and  in  Europe;  was 
European  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  and 
other  journals;  also  contributed  to  magazines,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Atlantic  Monthly ;  gave  lectures,  and  1874  went 
upon  the  stage,  appearing  as  Peg  Woffington  at  Booth’s 
Theater,  New  York.  In  1889  she  established,  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  I).  C.,  a  weekly  journal  entitled  Kate  Field's 
Washington,  which  was  discontinued  in  1890.  She  was 
the  author  of  Planchetle's  Diary  ;  Ten  Days  in  Spain,  Ac. 
Died  at  Honolulu,  May  19,  1896. 

Field,  Stephen  Johnson,  jurist,  born  at  Haddam,  Conn., 
Nov.  4, 1816;  graduated  from  Williams  College,  studied 
law,  and  became  partner  of  his  brother,  David  Dudley 
F.,  in  NewYork;  went  to  California  in  1849  and  became 
prominent  in  the  political  life  of  that  State,  being  elected 
the  first  alcalde  of  Marysville  (1850);  member  of  the 
legislature  (1850) ;  judge  (1857)  and  chief-justice  (1S59) 
of  the  State  Supreme  Court.  In  1863  he  was  appointed 
a  justice  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  which  position  he 
has  honorably  filled  and  still  retains  (1897).  Judge  F. 
was  prominently  before  the  Democratic  convention  of 
1880  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency. 

Fields,  James  Thomas,  LL.D.,  author  and  publisher; 
born  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Dec.  31,  1817  ;  was  editor  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  (1862—1870),  and  was  connected  with 
the  publishing  firms  of  Ticknor,  Reed  &  Fields,  Ticknor 
A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood  A  Co.  He  wrrote  :  Yesterday 
with  Authors;  Hawthorne;  In  and  Out  of  Doors  with 
Charles  Dickens,  Ac.  Died  at  Boston,  April  24,  1881. 

Fi'lield,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Price  co.,  13  m. 
N.  of  Phillips,  on  Wis.  Cent.  R.  R. ;  has  lumber  mills. 
Pop.  (1890)  646. 

Figneras,  Estanislao,  statesman,  born  in  Barcelona, 
Spain,  Nov.  13,  1819;  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
liberal  party  in  Catalonia,  and  elected  to  the  Cortes  in 
1850.  After  the  dethronement  of  Queen  Isabella,  he 
took  a  prominent  part  in  organizing  the  republican 
party;  aud  ou  the  abdication  of  King  Amedeo  (1873) 
held  the  office  of  provisional  president  for  about  4 
mouths,  after  which  he  retired  from  public  life.  Died 
Nov.  11, 1882. 

Fil'ler,  n.  ( Speciid .)  A  composition  for  filling  small 
holes  or  pores  in  wood  to  prepare  it  for  painting  or  var¬ 
nishing. 

— n.  pi.  Lower  grades  of  tobacco  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  plug-tobacco  and  for  the  inside  of  cigars. 

Fi  llmoic.  in  Nebraska,  a  S.  E.  co. ;  area,  576  sq.  m. 
Hirers.  W.  Fork  of  Big  Blue  river,  and  Turkey  creek. 
Surface,  nearly  level,  aud  soil  fertile.  Cap.  Geneva: 
Pop.  (1890)  16,022. 

Filt  ra'tion  of  Water.  {Sanitary  Eng.)  The  water 
which  was  long  furnished  to  many  cities  for  drinking 
purposes,  and  which  is  still  supplied  in  various  in¬ 
stances,  was  and  is  unsuited  for  the  purpose  intended, 
being  in  some  cases  actually  poisonous  from  the  dele¬ 
terious  character  of  its  contents.  Originally,  as  a  rule, 
it  carried  nothing  more  injurious  to  health  than  the 
mineral  ingredients  washed  down  from  its  sources  and 
held  in  solution.  But  as  the  area  of  settlement  grew, 
and  towns  and  villages  arose  on  the  banks  of  streams 
supplying  water  to  cities  lower  down,  sewage  and  the 
liquid  waste  of  manufactories  became  mingled  with  the 
water,  and  it  grew  more  and  more  dangerous  to  drink, 
largely  from  the  germs  of  certain  epidemic  diseases 
which  it  bore.  As  an  example  of  this  evil,  it  will 
suffice  to  mention  the  cholera  epidemic  at  Hamburg 
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(1892),  which  was  traced  very  directly  to  the  use  of  im¬ 
pure  river  water.  How  best  to  overcome  this  unsafe 
state  of  affairs  is  one  of  the  leading  problems  in  modern 
city  management.  Few  cities  can  wait  upon  the  slow 
process  of  reservoir  subsidence,  even  if  that  could  be 
trusted  to  remedy  the  evil.  To  bring  water  from  new 
and  pure  sources  at  great  distances  is  a  costly  process, 
with  the  danger  of  after-contamination  of  these  sources. 
This  being  the  case,  filtration  is  looked  to  as  the  quickest, 
cheapest  and  most  practical  method  of  overcoming  the 
difficulty ;  and,  in  consequence,  many  cities  have  pro¬ 
vided  themselves  with  filtering  plants  on  a  scale  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  purpose.  The  methods  of  filtration  resorted 
to  are  practically  two  in  number — sand  filtration  and 
iron  filtration — the  character  of  each  of  which  may  bo 
briefly  described. 

In  advance,  it  may  be  said,  that  deposition  and  filtra¬ 
tion,  if  properly  conducted,  give  us  clearer  and  purer 
water  than  can  ordinarily  be  had  from  natural  sources; 
for  not  only  is  the  suspended  matter  removed,  but  it  is 
now  known  that  filtration  removes  from  water  most — 
and  in  some  instances  all— of  its  pathogenic  germs. 

Sand  Filters. — In  the  construction  of  a  sand  filter  bed, 
the  kind  ordinarily  used,  a  water-tight  tank  of  some  12 
feet  in  depth  is  provided,  of  an  area  in  accordance  w  ith 
the  quantity  of  water  to  be  treated,  an  acre  being  suffi¬ 
cient  for  about  2,000,000  gallons  a  day.  In  the 
method  now  employed  in  London,  Berlin,  and  some 
other  cities,  the  concrete  floor  of  the  tank  is  covered 
with  round  tiles  of  three  to  four  inches  diameter,  laid 
closely  together.  These  are  covered  with  about  a  loot 
of  coarse  gravel  or  broken  stone,  above  which  is  a  layer 
of  sand  3  or  4  feet  deep.  Above  the  sand  the  water  to  be 
filtered  stands  at  a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet.  The 
bottom  of  the  tank  slopes  downward  in  all  directions 
toward  a  draw-off  outlet.  Through  this  the  filtered 
water  passes  at  the  speed  necessary  to  carry  the  water 
through  the  sand  at  the  required  rate,  this  being  con¬ 
trolled  by  devices  for  adjusting  the  “  head”  at  which  the 
water  flows  off.  The  rate  varies  considerably  in  differ¬ 
ent  cases,  a  good  average  being  50  gallons  per  sq.  foot  in 
24  hours.  The  quantity  passing  per  foot  being  known, 
it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  area  necessary  to  filter  any 
fixed  volume  of  water,  though  an  extra  filtering  area 
must  be  provided  to  permit  an  occasional  removal  and 
washing  of  the  upper  layer  of  sand.  Experiment  has 
shown  that  it  is  in  this  upper  layer  that  the  most  essen¬ 
tial  duty  of  the  filter  is  performed.  There  gradually 
gathers  upon  it  a  deposit  w  hich  has  a  remarkable  power 
of  preventing  the  passage  of  microbic  getms.  Investi¬ 
gation  has  shown  that  from  96  to  99  per  cent,  of  the 
bacteria  disappear.  By  this  removal  from  the  water  of 
its  mechanical  impurities  and  its  organic  and  microbic 
contents,  it  is  left  clear, pure, and  w  holesome  fordrinking 
purposes.  Where  available,  the  w  ater  should  first  stand 
in  a  subsiding  reservoir  until  it  has  deposited  the  bulk 
of  its  coarser  materials,  and  then  be  drawn  or  pumped 
to  the  filter  bed  for  the  final  process  of  cleansing. 

Iron  Filtration. — The  first  employment  of  iron  as  a 
filtering  agent  w  as  by  Prof.  Bischof,  who  combined  sand 
and  iron  filtration  in  the  following  manner:  Under  a 
layer  of  sand,  for  the  removal  of  mechanical  impurities, 
was  placed  a  mixture  of  3  parts  of  gravel  to  1  of  iron. 
When  this  was  examined,  after  employment  as  a  filter, 
no  discoloration  was  visible  in  the  sand  except  near  the 
iron,  where  it  became  thickly  coated  and  mixed  with  a 
reddish,  slimy  product.  Lower  down  the  mixture  was 
of  a  black  color.  The  slimy  coating  was  removed  and 
washed  every  six  months.  This  method  of  using  iron 
has  since  been  considerably  improved  upon.  The  iron 
is  now  placed  in  a  large,  slowly  revolving  cylinder,  sus¬ 
pended  on  horizontal  trunnions,  through  one  of  which 
the  water  enters,  escaping  through  the  other.  The 
iron  commonly  used  consists  of  the  burrs  or  punchings 
from  plates,  about  2  tons  being  needed  to  treat  a  million 
gallons  a  day.  I nside  of  the  cylinder  are  curved  shelves, 
which  scoop  up  the  iron  and  shower  it  through  the 
water  as  they  revolve.  In  this  case  no  slimy  product 
gathers,  it  being  washed  off  as  it  forms,  and  the  iron 
kept  bright.  A  small  quantity  of  the  iron  is  dissolved, 
forming  ferrous  hydrate  at  the  expense  of  a  part  of  the 
dissolved  oxygen.  After  leaving  the  cylinder  the  water 
regains  the  oxygen  it  had  lost  and  the  ferrous  hydrate 
is  further  oxidized  to  ferric  hydrate.  This,  being  in¬ 
soluble,  settles,  carrying  with  it  most  of  the  suspended 
organic  matter.  It  is  probable  that  a  small  portion  of 
the  organic  impurities  may  be  attacked  chemically,  but 
the  chief  action  seems  to  be  mechanical ;  the  gelatinous 
precipitate  entangling  the  germs  and  other  foreign  con¬ 
tents  of  the  water  and  settling  with  them  to  the  bottom. 
The  purified  water  now  passes  to  a  sand  filter,  on  whose 
surface  a  film  of  oxide  is  deposited,  which  seems  to  have 
the  power  to  retain  microbes.  One  advantage  of  the 
employment  of  the  iron  filter  is  that  this  layer  is 
formed  immediately;  while  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
sand  filtration,  days  pass  before  the  layer  is  fully 
formed  aud  the  work  of  purification  grows  complete. 
The  first  employment  of  iron  filters  on  a  large  scale 
was  in  1881,  at  the  Antwerp  water-works,  to  deal  with 
the  highly  contaminated  water  of  the  river  Netlie.  It 
here  proved  very  successful,  converting  this  liquid  filth 
into  a  transparent  and  pure  drinking  water.  It  has 
since  been  employed  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  in  the 
U.S.,  and  India.  Other  methods  of  filtration  have  been 
employed,  alum  being  one  of  the  ingredients  used  ;  but 
sand  filtration  is  the  method  most  commonly  adopted, 
and,  wherever  properly  tested,  with  highly  favorable 
results.  The  one  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  is  the  con¬ 
siderable  area  needed  to  filter  the  water  for  a  large  city. 
The  subject  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  and  new 
experience  is  being  annually  gained  concerning  it 
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[SECTION  II.] 
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Fill  lie  sieole  (fang  deli  sc-dkV).  [Fr.,  end  of  the 
century.]  (Used  adjectively.)  Appropriate  to  the 
period ;  up  to  date ;  advanced ;  progressive. 

Fi'nal,  n.  A  last  tiling;  that  which  makes  an  end ;  a 
final  cause;  in  college,  a  last  examination  before  gradu¬ 
ating.  (Frequently  used  in  the  plural.) 

(Mus.)  In  the  Gregorian  modes,  the  note  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  tonic  in  the  modern  scale. 

Fineer'.  v.  i.  (Com.)  To  get  goods  made  up  in  a  way 
unsuitable  for  any  other  purchaser,  and  then  refuse  to 
take  them  except  on  credit. 

F ink.  Albert,  civil  engineer,  born  near  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  Germany,  Oct.  27,  1827  ;  studied  at  the  Poly¬ 
technic  School  in  Darmstadt,  subsequently  emigrating 
to  the  U.  S. ;  was  inventor  of  the  “Fink  truss,”  and 
builder  of  the  great  bridge  over  the  Ohio  at  Louisville, 
Ky. ;  was  superintendent  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
and  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  railroads;  president 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineer,  Ac.  Died 
in  1897. 

Fin' lay,  George,  LL.D.,  historian,  born  of  Scottish 
parents  near  Faversham,  England,  Dec.  23, 1799  ;  edu¬ 
cated  at  Glasgow  and  Gottingen;  aided  the  Greeks 
(1823)  in  their  struggle  for  independence,  and  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  resided  in  Greece,  making  a  study  of  its 
history  and  antiquities.  He  has  published :  History  of 
Greece  from  its  Conquest  by  the  Crusaders  to  that  by  the 
Turks ,  1205-1566  A.  D.  ;  History  of  the  Byzantine  Empire, 
716-1057  A.  D. ;  The  Empire  of  Trebizond,  1205-1561,  Ac. 
Died  at  Athens,  Jan.  26,  1875. 

Fin'ley,  John  Park,  author,  born  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
April  11,  1854  ;  student  of  the  State  Normal  School  and 
State  Agricultural  College  of  Michigan;  awarded  the 
degree  of  M.  S.  from  the  latter;  was  officer  in  charge 
of  the  Pacific  coast  division  of  the  Weather  Service,  Ac., 
and  is  the  author  of  papers  on  Tornadoes;  Sailors' 
Handbook  of  Storm-track,  Fog,  and  Ice  Charts  of  the  North 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  has  given  special  attention 
to  the  study  of  tornadoes. 

Fin'ney.  Charles  G.,  clergyman  and  educator,  born  in 
Conn.,  1792.  He  abandoned  law  for  the  pulpit,  was 
president  of  Oberlin  College  from  1852-66.  He  was  a 
noted  revivalist,  and  author  of  several  volumes  of  lec¬ 
tures,  Ac.  Died  in  1875. 

Fin'ney ,  in  Kansas,  a  S.  W.  co. ;  area,  864  sq.  m.  Sur¬ 
face,  undulating  prairie ;  soil,  very  fertile  under  the 
system  of  irrigating  canals  in  operation.  A  fine  stock 
country.  Products,  wheat,  oats,  sweet  and  Irish  pota¬ 
toes,  alfalfa,  wool  and  live  stock.  Cap.  Garden  City. 
Pop.  (1895)  3,553. 

Finseh,  Friederich  Herrmann  Otto,  Pli.D.,  ornith¬ 
ologist  and  explorer ;  born  August  8,  1839,  at  Warm- 
brunn,  Silesia,  Prussia ;  was  assistant  in  the  Museum 
of  Leyden.  Holland,  and  afterward  director  of  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  and  Ethnology  at  Bremen. 
During  his  travels,  which  have  been  extensive,  he  has 
made  large  collections  for  natural  history.  The  result 
of  his  exploration  of  the  coast  from  Vulcan  Island  to 
Humboldt  Bay,  was  the  establishment  of  the  German 
protectorate  over  what  is  known  as  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
Island.  His  numerous  publications  include  Antliropolo- 
gische  Ergebnisse  einer  Reise  in  der  Siidsee ;  Verzeichniss 
einer  Sammlung  von  3Iaori  Antiquitaten  auf  Neuseeland,  Ac. 

Fiorel'Ii,  Gitjiseppe,  arclimologist,  born  at  Naples, 
Italy,  June  8,  1823.  Gained  distinction  as  director  of 
the  Pompeiian  explorations;  was  made  (by  Victor 
Emanuel)  chief  director  of  the  excavations  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  professor  of  archaeology  in  the 
University  of  Naples ;  was  editor  of  the  Giornale  dei 
Scavi;  published  important  maps  and  reports  of  his 
work.  Was  elected  senator  in  1865. 

Fire  Department,  n.  A  division  of  the  public 
service  whose  duty  it  is  to  provide  the  necessary  force 
and  apparatus  for  the  prevention  and  extinguishing  of 
fires. 

Fire-armor.  ».  A  device  to  protect  firemen  and 
others  against  the  effects  of  smoke,  gas,  etc.  The  first 
patent  given  for  a  device  of  this  kind  in  the  U.  S.  was 
granted  to  W.  H.  James,  in  1828,  for  a  diving  dress 
which  he  stated  could  be  used  “in  mines  and  other 
places  filled  with  deleterious  gases.”  Air  was  supplied 
from  a  receiver  worn  around  the  waist  to  a  mask  which 
enclosed  the  wearer’s  face,  devices  to  prevent  too  great 
pressure  from  the  compressed  air  being  added.  Other 
and  simpler  apparatuses  on  the  same  principle  were 
afterward  produced,  of  which  one  named  the  “  eye  and 
lung  protector,”  was  first  used  in  1873.  This  was 
adapted  to  protect  the  eyes  from  the  effects  of  smoke, 
dust,  Ac.,  with  plates  of  transparent  mica  for  vision. 
To  protect  the  lungs  a  certain  kind  of  porous  cloth  cov¬ 
ered  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  which  held  a  wet  sponge 
against  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  This  kept  out  all  dust, 
smoke,  noxious  gases,  Ac.,  and  also  cooled  the  air 
respired.  It  has  been  used  with  very  satisfactory  effect. 
At  a  trial  in  Toronto,  Canada,  persons  remained  for 
nearly  a  half-hour  in  an  atmosphere  of  smoke  from 
damp  straw  and  tobacco  stems,  which  could  not  be 
endured  for  more  than  a  minute  without  the  protector. 
In  the  handling  of  grain  while  loading  vessels  from 
elevators,  a  dust  muzzle  or  respirator  is  used  to  keep 
out  the  fine  dust  which  arises.  This  consists  of  a  per¬ 
forated  metallic  chamber  holding  some  filtering  material 
against  the  respiratory  passages.  With  suitable  eye- 
protection  this  would  make  a  simple  and  useful  fire¬ 
man’s  mask.  An  elastic  band  passing  around  the  head 
holds  these  devices  in  place.  In  1888  a  method  of  sup¬ 
plying  a  fireman  with  fresh  air  was  devised  by  forcing 
air  to  the  firemau’s  mask  through  a  pipe  carried  along 
the  hose.  Improvements  on  this  plan  have  since  been 
made,  with  various  methods  of  keeping  up  a  supply  of 
respirable  air. 


Fire'boat,  n.  A  small  steamboat  equipped  with 
apparatus  for  extinguishing  fires  that  may  occur  on  the 
shippiug  or  wharves. 

Fire'bug,  n.  (Colloq.)  Au  incendiary;  one  who 
deliberately  sets  fire  to  property. 

Fire'-drill,  n.  A  drilling  of  firemen,  or  of  children 
at  school,  or  of  employees  in  a  building,  to  prepare  them 
for  proper  action  in  case  of  a  fire. — A  contrivance  used 
by  savages  for  producing  fire  by  friction,  consisting  of 
two  pieces  of  soft  dry  wood,  one  of  which  is  made  to 
revolve  rapidly  ou  the  other,  evolving  fire  in  less  than 
two  minutes. 

Fire-kin<l'ler,  fire-lig'llt'er,  n.  An  inflammable 
composition  for  quickly  starting  fires. 

Fire'-making'.  n.  (Anthrop.)  The  art  of  producing 
fire.  The  connection  bet  ween  the  use  of  fire  and  human 
culture,  civilization,  and  progress,  would  be  interesting 
to  trace.  There  is  no  well  authenticated  instance  on 
record  of  the  existence  of  a  tribe  absolutely  ignoraut  of 
the  use  of  fire  ;  yet  it  is  believed  by  some  that  there  was 
a  time  when  man  was  without  fire.  In  Greek  mythol¬ 
ogy,  Prometheus  is  represented  as  bringiug  fire  from 
the  sun,  teaching  man  the  use  of  it  and  the  arts  depend¬ 
ing  or  its  use,  thus  becoming  the  benefactor  of  the  human 
race.  By  some  philologists  the  name  Prometheus  is 
derived  from  a  word  meaning  “  fire-stick.”  If  this  be 
correct,  it  may  signify  the  method  of  producing  fire  by 
means  of  a  stick  and  groove — the  oldest  method  known 
and  still,  or  until  recently,  in  use  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands — a  blunt-pointed  stick  being  run  along  a  groove 
of  its  own  making  in  a  piece  of  wood  lying  on  the 
ground.  A  modification  of  this  is  the  fire-drill  (q.  v.). 
These  methods  of  getting  fire  by  friction  were  followed 
by  the  method  of  concussion,  which  may  have  been 
suggested  in  the  process  of  making  implements  of 
stone;  as  in  the  chipping  of  the  stone,  sparks  would  be 
elicited.  The  ancients  used  a  piece  of  pyrites — firestones 
— striking  it  with  a  flint  or  with  a  piece  of  steel.  The 
Greeks,  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  knew  how  to  con¬ 
centrate  the  sun’s  rays  with  a  burning  glass ;  and  the 
Homans  in  the  age  of  the  Pliny  (A.D.  23-79),  effected 
the  same  results  by  means  of  concave  mirrors.  The 
tinder-box,  with  flint  and  steel,  has  been  used  within 
the  memory  of  the  present  generation,  till  superseded 
by  the  friction  match,  now  universally  employed.  See 
Match. 

Fire'-proof,  a.  Proof  against  destruction  by  fire ; 
incombustible;  as,  a  fire-proof  building. — Designed  to 
protect  from  fire ;  as  a  fire-proof  dress. 

— v.  a.  To  render  fire-proof ;  as,  to  fire-proof  a  dress 
material.  See  Fire-proofing. 

Fire'-proof  l.iiiMiiigs.  (Arch.)  Structures  that 
are,  as  nearly  as  possible,  rendered  free  from  danger  of 
destruction  by  fire.  However  desirable  it  is  that  dwel¬ 
ling-houses,  warehouses,  stores,  Ac.,  should  be  made 
absolutely  proof  against  fire,  the  problem  has  not  yet 
been  solved,  though  many  so-called  F.  B.  are  constructed 
and  are  approximately  such.  No  building  material  has 
been  found  that  will  entirely  withstand  the  energy  of 
intense  heat.  The  problem  is  two-fold  :  protection  must 
be  afforded  both  within  and  without.  To  prevent  a 
building  from  taking  fire  without,  the  walls  should  be 
of  brick  or  stone,  with  iron  doors,  stone  or  iron  lintels, 
casings,  Ac.,  with  iron  window-shutters,  and  the  roof 
of  iron  or  arched  bricks  or  stone-work,  no  wood  being 
anywhere  used.  Prevention  within  should  be  secured 
by  iron  doors,  iron  or  stone  stairways,  stone  or  concrete 
floors;  and  if  any  wood  is  used,  it  should  be  coated  with 
silicate  of  soda.  The  greatest  care  should  be  exercised 
in  the  construction  of  the  apparatus  for  heating  and 
lighting. 

Fire-proof  Safe.  A  safe  for  the  protection  of  valu¬ 
ables  in  case  of  the  burning  of  the  building  containing 
it.  While  not  absolutely  fire-proof,  it  is  practically  so, 
being  made  to  withstand  a  very  intense  heat.  It  is  an 
American  invention  of  recent  date.  Sometime  about 
1830,  James  Conner,  a  New  York  type-founder,  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  making  an  iron  box  fire-proof  by 
lining  it  with  plaster  of  Paris,  but  did  not  patent  his 
invention.  About  a  dozen  years  later  the  idea  began  to 
be  developed  by  others.  Many  substances  have  been 
used  for  lining,  the  most  approved,  probably,  being 
ground  alum  mixed  with  some  absorbent  medium  like 
sawdust,  powdered  plaster  of  Paris,  or  infusorial  earth. 
Sealed  tubes  containing  water  or  some  vapor-producing 
substance  that  would  give  off  steam  when  heated,  have 
also  been  tried.  Large  safes,  imbedded  in  brick,  put  in 
when  a  building  is  made,  are  doubly  protected,  and 
have  proved  most  effective. 

Fire'-prooflug’,  n.  The  process  of  rendering  ma¬ 
terial  of  any  kind  incombustible  or  incapable  of  taking 
fire  easily.  For  wood,  a  solution  of  silicate  of  soda  is 
used,  which,  when  strongly  heated,  fuses  into  a  kind  of 
glass,  forming  a  shield  against  fire.  Several  coats 
should  be  given  the  wood,  so  that  not  only  the  surface 
but  also  a  portion  of  the  interior  may  be  affected. 
Textile  fabrics  may  be  impregnated  with  borax,  alum, 
phosphate  of  soda,  or  ammonia.  By  treating  cloth  with 
graphite  in  a  bath  in  which  the  mineral  is  suspended, 
and  then  subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  the  electro- 
metallic  bath,  the  cloth  may  be  coated  with  metal.  A 
weak  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  has  been  employed 
for  fire-proofing  light  fabrics. 

Fire'-spol,  n.  (Archieol.)  A  bowl-sliaped  depression 
in  the  ground,  common  in  Scandinavian  countries,  con¬ 
taining  calcined  bones,  ashes,  Ac.,  supposed  to  be  the 
vestige  of  an  ancient  funeral  pyre. 

Fire'-trap,  n.  A  building  known  to  be  dangerously 
inflammable,  or  difficult  to  escape  from  in  case  of  fire. 

Fire'water,  n.  Intoxicating  drink  of  any  kind;  so 
called  by  the  North  American  Indians. 
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Fiscll'er,  Ernst  Kuno  Bf.rthoi.d,  German  philosopher; 
born  at  Sandewalde,  Silesia,  July  23,1824;  educated  at 
Posen,  Leipsic,  and  Halle;  graduate  of  the  latter  Uni¬ 
versity  ;  lectured  ou  philosophy  at  Heidelberg ;  was 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Jena,  meeting  with  marked 
success  as  a  lecturer.  His  most  important  work  is 
Geschichte  der  neuern  Philosophic ;  he  also  wrote  Logilc 
und  Metaphysik,  Oder  Wissenschaftslehre,  Ac. 

Fish,  Ham  ilton,  lawyer  and  statesman,  born  in  New 
York,  in  1808,  the  son  of  Nicholas  F.,  an  officer  of  the 
Revolution  and  president  of  the  N.  Y.  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati.  Graduating  at  Columbia  College  in  1828, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1830.  and  in  1834  began 
his  political  career  as  a  member  of  the  Whig  party. 
Having  served  for  several  years  as  commissioner  of 
deeds,  he  became  a  member  of  the  State  legislature  in 
1837,  of  Congress  in  1842,  was  elected  lieutenant-gov- 
ornor  of  New  York  in  1847,  governor  in  1849,  and  U.  S. 
Senator,  1851-57.  In  1862  he  served  as  a  commissioner 
with  Bishop  Ames  to  visit  Union  soldiers  in  Confederate 
prisons,  and  negotiated  a  general  exchange  of  prisoners. 
In  1869  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Grant  and  was  re-appointed  in  1873,  serving 
through  the  whole  administration.  Mr.  F.  became  a 
member  of  the  Republican  party  on  its  formation, 
opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and 
after  the  Civil  War  is  credited  with  suggesting  the 
Joint  High  Commission  for  the  settlement  of  difficulties 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  In  1871 
he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  who  negotiated  the 
treaty  of  Washington.  He  also  settled  the  dispute,  of 
long  standing,  with  Great  Britain  concerning  the  U.  S. 
northwestern  boundary,  and  the  complication  with  Spain 
arising  from  the  Virginias  affair.  Died  Sept.  7,  1893. 

Fish  Commission.  The  U.  S.  Fish  Commission, 
established  in  1871,  has  for  its  purpose  an  investigation 
into  the  food,  habits  and  localities  of  edible  fishes  and 
their  propagation  and  distribution.  Under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Spencer  F.  Baird  (and  of  George  Brown  Goode 
and  Marshall  M.  Donald,  since  Prof.  Baird’s  death  in 
1887)  its  work  has  been  of  the  highest  importance. 
Besides  its  Investigations  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  coast 
waters,  it  has  made  valuable  deep-sea  explorations,  and 
performed  work  of  the  utmost  value  in  the  propagation 
of  fish.  (See  Fish  Culture.)  The  work  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  is  supplemented  by  that  of  State  fish  commis¬ 
sions,  which  have  done  efficient  service  more  locally. 

Fish  C’ul'ture  or  Pis'ciculture,  n.  The  arti¬ 
ficial  propagation  of  fish,  as  a  means  of  counteracting 
the  destructive  effect  of  fisheries.  Nature  has  provided 
a  sort  of  balance  between  the  predatory  onslaughts  of 
the  more  powerful  carnivorous  fishes  and  the  great 
powers  of  reproduction  of  the  weaker  kinds ;  but  this 
balance  has  been  seriously  disturbed  by  man  with  his 
nets  and  lines,  which  have  placed  many  of  the  weaker 
food  fishes  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence.  It  is  not  easy  to  exterminate  a  species,  but  its 
numbers  may  be  so  reduced  as  to  destroy  the  value  of 
the  fishery ;  while  certain  species  have  probably  quite 
disappeared  through  man’s  persistent  and  ill-considered 
onslaughts.  The  destruction  which  has  taken  place  is 
not  due  alone  to  over-fishing,  but  much  of  it  lias  taken 
place  in  rivers  and  lakes  by  turning  into  them  the  acid 
and  other  deleterious  products  of  mines,  factories  and 
sewers.  These  destroy  the  fish  directly,  by  poison¬ 
ing;  or  indirectly,  by  destroying  the  small  organisms 
which  form  their  food  supply.  Another  method  of 
destruction  is  through  the  building  of  dams  upon  rivers, 
thus  preventing  many  valuable  species  of  fish  reaching 
their  spawning  grounds  and  checking  their  natural 
propagation.  The  art  of  F.  C.,  taken  in  its  broadest 
sense,  demands  attention  to  all  these  influences  of 
destruction,  and  requires  the  prohibition  of  too  destruc¬ 
tive  methods  of  fishing,  the  preservation  of  the  purity 
of  interior  waters  and  the  prevention  of  injurious  dam¬ 
building,  the  destruction  of  the  more  dangerous  enemies 
of  food  fishes,  the  encouragement  of  the  growth  of 
plants  and  animals  which  serve  them  for  food,  and  the 
artificial  breeding  and  distribution  of  fishes.  Efforts 
have  been  made,  with  more  or  less  success,  in  all  these 
directions ;  but  the  most  notable  and  important  have 
been  those  in  artificial  propagation — F.  C.  properly  so- 
called.  The  art  of  fish-fertilization  by  artificial  means 
is  comparatively  new.  The  Chinese,  though  they  have 
long  cultivated  the  eggs  and  fry  of  fishes,  failed  to 
arrive  at  the  conception  of  stripping  the  ova  from  the 
female  fish  and  mingling  them  with  milt  taken  from 
the  male,  now  so  largely  practiced  and  with  such  im¬ 
portant  results.  This  art  was  first  devised  by  Stephen 
L.  Jacobi,  of  Westphalia,  in  1763,  and  was  carried  on  to 
some  small  extent  in  England  and  France  until  1850, 
when  the  first  government  F.  C.  station  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  Huningue,  in  Alsace.  As  experience  added  to 
knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  operation,  the  art 
developed;  wide  distribution  of  ova  and  young  fry  was 
made,  various  species  of  food  fishes  being  thus  dis¬ 
tributed  to  new  waters  in  their  own  country  and  in 
some  instances  sent  to  far  distant  lands. — United  States 
Fish  Culture.  The  art  of  F.  C.,  although  not  originated 
in  the  United  States,  has  attained  greater  development 
here  than  in  any  other  country,  through  the  energetic 
labors  of  the  Fish  Commission  and  of  the  commissions 
appointed  by  many  of  the  States.  The  apparatus  for 
hatching  fish  ova  and  for  caring  for  the  fry  until  old 
enough  to  plant  in  streams,  has  gradually  been  per¬ 
fected,  and  only  a  small  percentage  of  loss  is  now  ex¬ 
perienced.  To  prevent  destruction  of  the  ova  by  fungi, 
a  constant  motion  of  the  water  is  necessary.  In  this 
direction  M’Donald’s  fish-hatching  jar  has  proved  very 
successful.  This  sends  a  current  among  the  eggs  which 
keeps  them  in  regular,  gentle  motion,  and  is  provided 
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with  an  exit  tube  by  which  dead  fish  can  be  readily  re- 1 
moved.  "Other  devices  based  on  the  same  principle 
have  been  tried,  and  also  for  the  prevention  of  loss  of 
fry  from  the  same  cause,  with  good  results.  The  pro- 
cess  of  fertilization  consists  in  gently  pressing  a  female 
fish,  which  is  in  condition  for  spawning,  with  the  j 
thumb  and  forefinger  backward  along  the  abdomen, ! 
causing  the  eggs  to  flow  from  her  ovaries  into  a  clean, 
dry  pan.  The  milt  is  obtained  from  the  male  fish  in 
the  same  manner,  and  the  pan  is  given  a  slight  sway¬ 
ing  movement  until  fertilization  is  effected.  A  little 
water  may  be  added  to  expedite  the  process,  and  new 
water  is  added  until  the  eggs  show  signs  of  growth  and 
become  hard.  The  young  fish,  when  hatched  out,  are 
kept  in  suitable  receptacles,  in  which  the  water  is  fre¬ 
quently  changed,  and  are  transferred  to  new  receptacles 
as  their  developmeut  continues,  until  ready  to  plant  in 
free  waters,  which  is  not  done  until  they  are  large 
enough  to  shift  for  themselves. — State  Stations.  The 
first  practical  application  of  the  art  of  pisciculture  in  I 
the  U.  S.  was  made  by  Dr.  T.  Garlick,  in  the  develop- ! 
ment  of  the  eggs  of  brook  trout;  and  in  1865  New! 
Hampshire  began  to  import  salmon  eggs  from  Canada 
to  hatch  in  the  waters  of  the  State.  Massachusetts 
followed  with  the  appointment  of  a  State  fish  commis¬ 
sion,  and  one  was  established  in  Vermont  in  the  same 
year.  Of  public  fish-hatcheries  in  this  country,  the 
first  was  established  by  the  Massachusetts  commission  | 
at  Hadley  Falls,  on  the  Connecticut,  for  the  propagation 
of  shad.  The  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  established  in 
1871,  began  its  practical  work  in  1,872.  Since  then 
about  three-fourths  of  the  States  and  territories  have 
appointed  fish  commissions,  some  of  which  are  inactive, 
others  are  doing  efficient  work.  The  U.  S.  Commission 
has  some  twenty-five  stations  in  operation  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  receives  an  annual  appropria¬ 
tion  from  Congress  of  about  $150,000. — Species  Propa¬ 
gated.  Of  the  food  fish  thus  cultivated,  none  have  re¬ 
ceived  more  attention  then  the  shad,  of  whose  eggs  many 
millions  are  taken  annually,  and  whose  fry  have  been 
largely  planted  in  new  streams,  such  as  those  of  Georgia 
and  California.  The  result  has  been  a  remarkable  in¬ 
crease  in  the  catch  of  shad  in  its  native  streams,  and  a 
rapid  development  of  this  favorite  fish  in  new  streams. 
Its  introduction  into  the  Sacramento,  of  California,  has 
been  attended  by  marked  success.  Of  the  other  species 
that  have  been  propagated  and  planted  in  new  waters 
may  be  named  the  salmon,  the  Eastern  and  the  Califor¬ 
nia  brook  trout,  the  whitefish,  the  black  bass,  the  pike, 
perch,  cod,  &c.,  there  being  in  all  nearly  40  species  thus 
cultivated.  The  carp  has  been  introduced  from  Europe 
into  the  waters  of  this  country,  and  has  largely  in¬ 
creased,  though  for  several  reasons  the  experiment  has 
proved  the  reverse  of  satisfactory.  In  the  first  ten 
years  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  it  distributed  over 
340,000,000  fish  ;  in  the  second  decade  nearly  2,400,000,- 
000,  and  its  work  in  this  direction  is  steadily  increasing. 
Of  the  States,  Wisconsin  distributed  50,0(10,000  young  I 
fish  in  1891;  New  York,  more  than  38,000,000;  Penn- 1 
sylvania,  51,000,000 ;  Michigan,  136,000,000 ;  and  other 
States  in  large  numbers.  Cars  specially  constructed  for  ; 
the  transportation  of  eggs  to  the  hatcheries  and  the  1 
young  fish  to  the  waters  are  in  use.  F.  G.  has  not  been  I 
as  actively  prosecuted  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope  as  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  though  much  import- 1 
ant  work  has  been  done.  Among  the  successful  results 
[  may  be  named  the  introduction  of  the  American  brook 
trout  to  the  waters  of  Europe  and  Japan,  the  acclima¬ 
tion  of  the  black  bass  in  Germany  and  Great  Britain, 
the  introduction  into  American  waters  of  several  species 
of  European  trout,  and  of  the  salmon  and  trout  of 
Europe  into  the  streams  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  comparative  attention  given  to  j 
this  important  subject,  it  may  be  stated  that  Canada 
spends  as  much  annually  for  fish-propagation  as  all 
Europe,  and  the  U.  S.  many  times  as  much  as  Canada 
and  Europe  combined. — The  term  Aquioulture  is  now 
employed  in  France  instead  of  pisciculture,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  art  is  not  confined  to  fishes,  but  has 
been  extended — as,  indeed,  it  has  in  this  country — to 
include  lobsters  and  other  crustaceans,  oysters,  and 
various  other  denizens  of  the  ocean  waters.  The  artifi¬ 
cial  cultivation  of  the  oyster  has  attracted  considerable 
attention  from  its  commercial  importance,  but  has  not 
yet  yielded  large  results,  though  it  has  been  the  subject 
of  numerous  experiments.  Prof.  John  A.  Ryder  made 
successful  efforts  to  effect  the  artificial  fertilization  of 
oyster  spawn,  but  no  practical  application  has  been 
made  of  this  process,  it  being  easy  to  propagate  oysters 
on  a  large  scale  by  simpler  methods.  The  oyster  pro¬ 
duces  eggs  in  vast  numbers,  and  the  first  requisite  for 
their  increase  is  the  provision  of  suitable  substances  to 
which  the  young  may  cling,  after  their  brief  interval  of 
swimming  life.  This  is  largely  done  in  French  waters, 
old  shells,  brush,  wooden  slats  and  other  materials  being 
used.  In  this  country  the  abundance  of  the  naturally- 
propagated  oyster  has  rendered  these  methods  of  much 
less  importance.  The  young  fry  is  planted  in  new 
grounds  when  of  sufficient  growth,  this  system  of  trans¬ 
planting  being  widely  practiced  by  oyster  culturists. 
The  youthful  oyster,  however,  is  the  prey  of  many 
enemies,  and  few  of  them  survive  their  first  stage  of 
life.  The  mature  oyster  also  has  its  enemies,  the  most 
destructive  of  which  is  the  star-fish.  To  avoid  these 
destructive  influences,  the  cultivation  of  oysters  in 
inland  ponds,  for  which  the  low  coast  swamps  of  New 
Jersey  and  elsewhere  afford  abundant  locations,  has 
been  resorted  to.  In  these,  artificial  methods  of  sup¬ 
plying  the  minute  animal  and  plant  life,  on  which  the 
oyster  feeds,  could  be  adopted  and  the  tidal  waters  be 
permitted  to  flow  in  and  out  through  the  ponds;  while, 


by  the  use  of  suitable  sluice-gates,  the  enemies  of  the  j 
succulent  mollusk  could  be  kept  out.  As  yet  little  has 
been  done  in  this  direction,  though  any  approach  to  j 
exhaustion  of  the  natural  oyster  beds  would  probably 
be  followed  by  the  adoption  of  some  such  method  as 
this  on  an  extended  scale. 

Fisli'-ball,  fisli'-cake,  n.  A  cake  or  ball  of  fish  ; 
and  potatoes  fried  in  lard  or  oil. 

Fisll'er,  George  Park,  theologian,  born  in  Wrentham, 
Mass.,  Aug.  10, 1827 ;  graduate  of  Brown  University  and 
Andover;  studied  theology  at  New  Haven,  and  in 
Germany;  was  professor  of  divinity  in  Yale  College, 
and  later  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  ecclesiastical 
history.  He  is  the  author  of  History  of  the  Reformation ; 
Discussions  in  History  and  Theology  ;  Outlines  of  Universal 
History,  &c. ;  became  (1892),  one  of  the  editors  ot  the 
Yale  Review,  and  was  for  several  years  one  of  the  editors  ! 
of  tile  New  Englander. 

Fisli«»r,  in  Texas,  a  N.  W.  county;  area,  900  sq.m. 
Traversed  by  the  Brazos  river  and  Elm  and  Sw'eet  j 
water  creeks,  its  confluents.  Surface,  undulating;  no 
timber  but  mesquite;  large  beds  of  gypsum.  Agricul-  I 
ture  and  stock  raising  the  principal  industries.  Cap. 
Roby.  Pop.  (1890)  2,99G. 

Fisliing-rod,  n.  A  long,  slender,  tapering-rod,  to 
which  a  fishing-line  carrying  a  hook  is  to  be  attached. 

Fisli  iug-larkle,  n.  The  apparatus  required  for 
fishing — rods,  lines, .hooks,  bait,  Ac. 

Fisli'-pon<l.  n.  A  pond  for  keeping  or  raising  fish. 

Fisll'-story,  n.  ( Colloq .)  An  extravagant  or  incred¬ 
ible  narration  ;  a  story  difficult  of  belief. 

Fisk.  Clinton  Bowen,  soldier,  statesman  and  philan- 
throphist ;  born  in  Griggsviile,  N  Y.,  Dec.  8,  1828; 
entered  the  Civil  War  as  a  private,  and  attained  t lie  rank 
of  brevet  major-general  of  volunteers;  was  assistant 
commissioner  of  the  Freedman’s  Bureau  and  a  firm 
friend  of  the  colored  race,  lie  held  a  number  of  im¬ 
portant  offices.  In  188G,  was  the  Prohibition  candidate; 
for  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  in  1888,  the  Prohibi¬ 
tion  nominee  for  President  of  the  U.  S. ;  was  one  of  the  i 
founders  of  Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.  Died  in 
New  York  City,  July  9, 1890. 

Fisk.  John,  historian;  born  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  March  | 
30,  1842 ;  graduated  from  Harvard,  and  was  afterward  j 
engaged  in  that  college  as  lecturer  on  philosophy,  J 
instructor  in  history,  assistant  librarian,  and  finally  as 
overseer  of  the  institution.  Has  since  been  professor  of  ! 
American  History  at  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  j 
He  has  achieved  fame  as  a  lecturer  and  writer;  his 
works  include:  Myths  and  Myth-Makers  ;  The  Unseen  j 
World ;  Darwinism,  and  other  Essays ;  The  Critical  Period 
of  American  History ;  The  Beginnings  of  New  England; 
The  Discovert /  of  A  merica,  &c. 

Fissenia  (fis-seen'yali),  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  j 
order  Loasacese,  found  in  Arabia  and  the  interior  of 
South  Africa,  remarkable  as  being  the  only  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  family 
in  the  eastern  hem¬ 
isphere.  It  differs 
from  other  genera 
in  having  a  3 
celled  fruit,  with 
one  seed  in  each 
cell.  The  only  spe¬ 
cies,  F.  spathulata, 
is  a  branching  bush 
with  straw-colored 
stems,  alternate 
stalked  lobed  leaves 
not  unlike  those  of 
the  gooseberry  but 
larger,  a  n  d  pale- 
green  flowers  four 
to  six  together  at 
the  ends  of  the 
twigs;  the  flowers  Fig.  2877. — fissenia  spathulata.  I 
have  ten  petals,  five 

large  and  rounded,  and  five  small  and  narrow,  very 
numerous  stamens,  and  three  styles.  The  little  ten- 
ribbed  fruits  or  nuts  crowned  with  the  five  long  narrow 
calyx  lobes,  look  like  miniature  shuttlecocks. 

Fitz'roy.  Robert,  British  naval  officer;  born  at  A  niton 
Hall,  Suffolk,  July  5,  1805;  entered  the  navy;  was  I 
engaged  (1828-30)  in  surveying  the  coasts  of  Patagonia, 
and  later  in  making  a  thorough  survey  of  the  southern 
and  western  coasts  of  South  America.  He  was  at  suc¬ 
cessive  periods  member  of  Parliament,  Governor  of  New 
Zealand,  and  chief  of  the  meteorological  department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  received  the  gold  medal  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society ;  published  works  on 
navigation  and  meteorology,  viz. :  Barometer  Manual; 
Weather  Bonk  and  Narrative  of  the  Surveying  Voyages  of, 
H.  M.  Ships,  Adventure  and  Beagle.  The  third  volume 
of  the  last-named  work  was  written  by  Charles  Robert 
Darwin,  who  was  the  naturalist  of  the  expedition. 
Died  May  7, 189G. 

Fix'aturc,  n.  A  gummy  preparation  for  the  hair, 
like  bandoline. 

Flag  -day,  U.  In  the  United  States,  the  anniversary 
of  the  adoption  of  the  national  ensign,  June  14, 1777, 
observed  in  some  of  the  public  schools  with  appropriate 
patriotic  exercises,  recitations  and  singing,  display  and 
distribution  of  flags,  &c. 

Flagel'Iiim,  ».  (Biol.)  A  slender,  lash-like  append¬ 
age,  in  bacteria  and  flagellate  infusorians,  which  serves 
as  a  means  of  locomotion. 

(Bot.)  A  runner,  as  of  the  strawberry  plant,  which 
takes  root  at  its  joints. 

Flajfff.  Isaac,  educator,  born  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  Sept.  7, 
1843;  graduated  from  Harvard  with  degrees  of  A.B. 
and  A.M.,  and  received  the  degree  of  Pli.D.  from  Gbt- 


!  tingen  ;  began  his  career  as  tutor  at  Harvard,  and  was 
later  professor  of  Greek  at  Cornell  and  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Classical  Philology  in  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  His  published  works  include:  Versicles;  De¬ 
mosthenes'  Hellenic  Orations,  Ac. 

Flags'.  Wilson,  naturalist,  was  born  at  Beverly,  Mass., 
Nov.  5, 1805 :  studied  at  Phillips  Academy  and  Harvard  ; 
was  a  careful  student  of  nature,  and  early  began  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and  other  periodicals.  Ilis 
earlier  works  were  revised,  enlarged,  and  republished 
under  the  titles  :  Halcyon  Days  ;  A  Year  with  the  Birds ; 
and  A  Year  with  the  Trees.  Died  May  6,  1884. 

Flag-station,  ».  A  railway  station  at  which  trains 
stop  only  on  signal  of  a  flag  displayed. 

Flaniong'.  Francois,  figure  painter,  born  in  Faris  in 
1859;  pupil  of  his  father,  Leopold  F.,  and  also  studied 
with  Cabanel,  Hedouin,  and  Jean  Paul  Laurens;  re¬ 
ceived  the  second-class  medal  at  the  Salon  of  1879;  a 
medal  of  honor,  Paris  Exposition  of  1889;  and  was  dec¬ 
orated  with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  His 
important  pictures  are :  The  Girondins  Summoned;  The 
Bowlers ;  (irolier  and  Aldus. 

Flamma'rion,  Camille,  astronomer,  born  at  Mon- 
tigny-le-lioi,  Haute-Marne,  France,  Feb.25, 1842 ;  studied 
in  tlie  imperial  observatory  :  editorof  Cosmos ;  scientific 
editor  of  the  Siccle ;  made  several  balloon  ascensions  to 
study  the  atmosphere  at  great  altitudes  (1868).  He  is 
the  author  of  a  number  of  works,  including:  Les 
Memdes  Imaginaires  et  les  blondes  Ri  els ;  Dien  dans  la 
Nature;  Histoire  du  del:  Uranie,  Ac.,  and  of  recent 
years  lias  contributed  to  American  monthlies.  Is  highly 
imaginative  in  his  descriptions  of  nature,  and  perhaps 
none  too  safe  as  a  scientific  guide. 

Flsmi'niulc,  n.  [Lat.  Jlammula,  a  little  flame.]  A 
small  flame,  or  flamelet.  In  a  specific  sense,  the  little 
jet  of  flame  which  is  used  in  represent  itions  of  Jap¬ 
anese  and  Chinese  gods  to  typify  their  celestial  at¬ 
tributes. 

Flan'nel-inoutlied,  a.  (Colloq.)  Having  a  thick, 
clumsily-formed  mouth. — Speaking  with  a  thick  brogue. 

Flan'nery,  in  North  Dakota,  a.  N.  W.  county;  area, 
l,80o  sq.m.  Stock  raising  the  leading  industry.  Un¬ 
organized.  Pop.  (1890)  72. 

Flash-light.  I  lashing-light,  n.  A  light  so 

contrived  and  managed  as  to  be  seen  only  at  intervals, 
whether  regular  or  irregular;  used  in  light-houses  and 
for  military  signalling. 

(Photog.)  An  instantaneous,  brilliant  light,  com¬ 
monly  produced  by  the  ignition  of  powdered  magne¬ 
sium. 

Flash-point.  Flashing-point, «.  That  temper 
ature,  below  fhe  burning  point,  at  which  sufficient 
vapor  is  given  off  by  a  volatile  liquid  to  burn  with  a  mild 
explosion  upon  the  application  of  a  flame.  In  several 
States  this  is  employed  as  a  standard  in  the  testing 
of  illuminants,  the  law  requiring  that  the  F.-P.  shall  be 
above  a  certain  degree — say  100°  F. 

Flat,  or  Flat-house,  n.  See  Apartment  House. 

Flat  on  in.  in  Texas,  a  city  of  Fayette  co.,  84  m.  S.  E. 
of  Austin,  on  Southern  Pac.  and  San  Ant.  &  Aransas 
Pass.  R.  R.;  has  a  door  and  cistern  factory.  Pop. 
(1890)  1,304. 

Flaubert  (Jlo-bur'),  Gustave,  novelist,  born  in  Rouen, 
France,  1821.  His  Madame  Bovary  (1857)  involved  him 
in  legal  troubles,  from  its  alleged  immorality,  resulting, 
however,  in  a  unanimous  verdict  of  acquittal.  Salamm- 
bo  (1862),  a  learned  essay,  embodied  the  result  of  his 
studies  ot  Carthage.  He  also  wrote  V  Education  Senti- 
mentale :  Historic  d'un  Jeune  Homme.  Tentation  de  Saint 
Antoine,  Trois  Contes,  Bouvard  el  Picuchet,  Ac.  Died  in 
1880. 

Fla'voring,  n.  (Cooking.)  A  substance  for  giving 
an  agreeable  flavor  to  food,  especially  an  extract,  as  of 
lemon,  vanilla,  Ac.,  used  in  puddings,  cake,  ice  cream,  &c. 

Fleck,  n.  A  spot  or  streak  of  color;  dot,  stain. 

Fleet'wootl,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Berks 
co.,  11  in.  N.E.  of  Reading,  on  Pliila.  &  Reading  R.R. ; 
has  a  grist-mill,  foundries  and  manufactures  of  cigars 
and  furniture.  Pop.  (1890)  878. 

j  le'gel.  Robert  Edward,  African  explorer,  born  in 
M  ilna,  Russia,  1855;  explored  the  Niger-Benue  basin. 
His  efforts  were  the  means  of  directing  attention  to  the 
Benue,  the  only  river  of  the  country  which  affords 
steam  navigation  from  the  sea  to  the  central  portions 
of  the  continent.  The  funds  for  his  expedition  of  1880 
were  supplied  by  the  German  African  Association. 
Died  in  Aug.,  1886,  while  on  an  exploring  trip. 

Floury.  Emile  Felix,  soldier,  born  at  Paris  on  Dec. 
23,  1815;  entered  the  army  (1837)  and  served  with  dis¬ 
tinction  in  Algeria,  earning  rapid  promotion;  returned 
to  France  (1848),  serving  the  Bonapartist  cause;  be¬ 
came  an  officer  (1849)  and  grand  officer  (1859)  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor;  senator  (1865);  went  to  Italy  on  p 
diplomatic  mission  (1866),  and  to  St.  Petersburg  as  an 
ambassador  (1869-70).  On  the  downfall  of  Napoleon 
III.,  in  1870,  F.  retired  to  Switzerland;  he  was  placed 
on  the  retired  list  of  the  army  in  1879,  and  died  in  Paris 
on  Dec.  11,  1884. 

Fliecl'ner,  Theodor,  D.D.,  philanthropist,  born  at 
Eppstein,  Prussia,  Jan.  21,  1800.  The  most  important 
of  his  charitable  projects  was  the  institution  of  Evan¬ 
gelical  Deaconesses,  founded  (1836)  at  lvaiserswerth ; 
sixty  similar  institutions  were  reported  in  1890.  The 
house  at  Kaiserwerth  serves  as  a  training  school  for 
women  in  the  care  of  the  poor  and  suffering.  Died 
in  1864. 

Fliiii'flnin.  n.  A  deception  ;  cheat. — The  F.  game  is  a 
piece  of  trickery  by  which  a  sharper  confuses  a  person 
who  is  making  change,  so  that  he  pays  out  more  money 
than  he  received. 

— v.  a.  To  deceive  or  confuse. 
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Flinrtersia  (flin-der'zhah),  n.  ( Bot .)  A  genus  of 
plants,  order  Cedrelacese,  having  a  calyx  of  five  short 
teeth ;  five  white,  ovate,  plane  petals,  slightly  hairy  on 
the  exterior;  ten  stamens  of  which  only  five  are  fertile, 
the  alternate 
ones  being  ster¬ 
ile;  and  a  simple 
erect  obtusely 
five-angled 
style,  with  a  pel¬ 
tate  five-lobed 
s  t  i  g  m  a.  The 
capsule  is 
woody,  oblong, 
obtuse,  five- 
valved,  the  ex- 
t  e  r  i  o  r  thickly 
covered  w i  t  h 
s  li  a  r  p- pointed 
tubercles.  They 
are  lofty  trees, 
having  alternate  pinnate  leaves;  found  in  New  South 
Wales  and  the  Moluccas.  The  natives  of  these  islands 
use  the  rough  tuberculated  fruit  as  rasps  in  preparing 
roots,  &c.,  for  food, 

Flink'ite,  n.  (Min.)  A  hydrous  manganese  arsenate, 
crystallizing  in  the  orthorhombic  system,  havingagreen 
or  greenish-brown  color  and  the  formula  A4Mn3As08). 

Flint,  Austin,  M.l).,  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1812; 
graduated  from  Harvard  (1833)  ;  professor  of  the  Prac¬ 
tice  of  Medicine  in  Kush  College  (1844),  Buffalo  Medical 
College  (1847-52),  the  University  of  Louisville  (1852-56;, 
New  Orleans  Medical  College  (1858-61),  and  Bellevue 
Medical  College,  New  York,  from  1861  until  his  death 
in  1886.  Was  author  of  several  standard  medical  text 
books.  His  son,  Austin  born  in  1836,  has  been 
closely  associated  with  his  father  iu  all  the  latter’s 
undertakings,  and  has  contributed  largely  to  medical 
literature.  His  specialty  is  human  physiology. 

Flint'-inill,  m.  (Mining.)  A  device  formerly  used 
for  illuminating  a  mine  by  means  of  a  shower  of  sparks  I 
produced  by  striking  steel  points  continuously  upon 
flints  fixed  on  a  revolving  wheel ;  such  sparks  not  being  I 
capable  of  igniting  fire-damp. 

(Pottery.)  A  grinding  machine  for  powdering  flints 
to  mix  with  the  clay. 

Float'er,  n.  (American  Polit.)  An  irregular  or  pur¬ 
chasable  voter;  one  who  votes  fraudulently  outside  of 
his  own  district. 

Float'ing'-is'laml,  n.  A  dessert  of  custard  with 
white  of  eggs  or  other  light  substance  floating  on  top. 

Flong,  n.  A  term  used  by  stereotypers  to  designate 
the  sheets  of  prepared  paper  used  in  the  papier-mache 
process  to  make  matrices;  also,  a  paper  matrice  so 
made. 

Flood'-plain,  n.  ( Geol.)  A  plain  formed  by  succes¬ 
sive  river  overflows,  extending  to  a  considerable  width 
on  each  side  of  a  stream  and  made  up  of  layers  of  mud, 
sand  and  gravel  deposited  by  the  subsiding  waters. 
The  F.  of  some  streams  is  very  wide  and  presents  so 
level  a  surface  that  the  stream  winds  through  it  in  a 
serpentine  course,  its  curves  increasing  in  radius  with 
increase  of  volume.  By  cutting  away  the  bank  on  the 
concave  side  of  the  curve  and  depositing  material 
on  the  other  bank,  the  stream  frequently  shifts  its 
channel,  the  curves  occasionally  forming  nearly  a 
circle,  with  a  narrow  neck  of  land  intervening  be¬ 
tween  their  extremities.  Such  a  neck  is  at  times  cut 
through  by  an  overflow,  and  the  river  pursues  a  new 
“cut-off”  channel;  its  abandoned  channel  becoming  a 
stagnant  “ox-bow”  lake.  Tributary  streams  coming 
from  higher  lands  often  follow  the  F.  downward  for 
miles  before  entering  the  main  river.  Plains  of  this 
character  belong  to  many  streams,  notably  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  the  Amazon,  the  Nile,  and  the  Ganges.  They  are 
highly  fertile,  and  are  usually  covered  by  swamp  torests 
until  cleared  for  cultivation.  When  occupied  by  man, 
overflow  is  provided  against  by  dykes  or  levees. 

Floods,  n.  pi.  Kiver  overflows,  or  ocean  invasions  of 
the  land,  f’loods  are  due  to  the  unusual  rise  of  streams 
from  long-continued  rains  and  melting  snows;  the 
sudden  and  severe  rains  known  as  cloudbursts;  the 
breaking  of  dams,  natural  or  artificial,  with  the  outflow 
of  reservoir  waters ;  the  breaking  of  ocean  dykes;  and 
the  overflow  of  lowlands  by  ocean  waters  during  severe 
storms  or  through  earthquake  convulsions. — Coastal 
floods.  Of  coastal  floods,  many  destructive  instances 
are  on  record.  The  breaking  of  the  dykes  of  Holland 
has  frequently  caused  much  destruction,  the  most  fatal 
disasters  being  those  of  1228,  1446,  1521,  and  1646,  in 
each  of  which  about  100,000  people  were  drowned. 
The  earthquake  flood  at  Lisbon,  in  1775,  sent  ashore  a 
wave  80  feet  in  depth,  destroying  hosts  of  the  inhab¬ 
itants.  In  1876  a  cyclone  wave  in  Bengal  caused  the 
loss  of  200,000  lives.  The  wave  accompanying  a  volcanic 
explosion  of  Krakatoa,  in  1883,  caused  great  loss  of  life 
on  the  neighboring  coast  of  Java.  These  are  but  a  few 
of  a  long  list  of  such  disasters  due  to  oceanic  waters. — 
Of  F.  due  to  tho  breaking  of  dams,  and  the  outflow  of 
the  waters  of  a  reservoir,  one  of  the  most  destructive  on 
record  was  that  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  May  31,  1889,  the 
water  rushing,  down  the  river  channel  with  a  depth  of 
100  feet,  and  drowning  more  than  5,000  people.  F.  of 
this  kind  frequently  occur  in  the  spring  by  the  tem¬ 
porary  damming  up  of  a  stream  by  floating  ice,  the  water 
backing  up  behind  this  temporary  dam,  and  occasionally 
pouring  forth  destructively  when  the  ice  gives  way. 
Much  more  serious  effects  have  arisen  from  the  occa¬ 
sional  crossing  of  the  course  of  a  stream  by  a  glacier, 
and  the  sudden  yielding  to  the  great  body  of  v'ater 
collected  behind  it.  Such  an  ice  dam  was  formed  in  I 


the  valley  of  Bagnes,  south  of  Martigny,  Switzerland,  in  [ 
1818,  the  Gintroz  glacier  advancing  during  a  very 
severe  winter  anti  blocking  up  the  Drause  river,  which 
formed  a  lake  a  mile  long  and  200  feet  deep.  By  making 
a  tunnel  through  the  ice  the  lake  was  half  drained, but  I 
the  breaking  of  the  ice  caused  a  great  flood  with  the 
remainder. — Hirer  floods.  These  are  of  very  frequent 
occurence  in  some  parts  of  the  world.  Such  F.,  of 
narrow  area  and  rapid  decline,  sometimes  result  from  a 
very  heavy  downpour  of  rain,  especially  in  mountain 
districts.  The  great  and  long-continued  river  floods  are 
due  to  extensive  and  persistent  areas  of  rain  in  the 
valleys  of  the  tributaries  of  agreat  trunk  stream.  One 
of  the  most  disastrous  forms  of  river  flood  is  that 
which,  on  nine  known  occasions,  occurred  iu  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Hoang-IIo,  of  China,  which  cut  through 
its  banks  and  took  a  new  course  to  the  sea.  In  1853 
such  an  overflow  occurred,  the  stream  forming  a  new 
outlet  350  miles  from  its  old.  The  loss  of  life  by  this 
disaster  was  enormously  great.  Immense  levees  or 
banks  are  built  to  restrain  the  water  within  its  channel, 
but  these  are  apt  to  give  way  in  a  rise  of  unusual 
height,  with  the  inundation  of  great  areas  of  the  flood- 
plain.  Many  such  overflows  have  taken  place  in  the 
Mississippi.  In  the  spring  of  1897  this  stream  rose  to 
its  greatest  recorded  height  and  overflowed  thousands 
of  square  miles,  though  the  strength  of  the  levees  pre¬ 
vented  the  disaster  becoming  as  great  as  was  threatened. 
F.  of  this  kind  are  believed  to  be  due  iu  a  considerable 
measure  to  the  destruction  of  the  forests,  which,  when 
intact,  greatly  lessen  the  rapidity  with  which  the  rain 
waters  drain  off ;  though  some  question  the  truth  of  this 
theory.  At  all  events,  forests  have  the  effect  of  causing 
greater  outflow  at  rainless  periods,  and  act  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  abnormally  low  stages  or  the  drying 
up  of  streams. 

Floor'-walker,  n.  A  person  employed  in  a  large 
retail  store  to  walk  about  and  give  information  to 
customers,  watch  the  conduct  of  employees,  detect 
thievery,  &c. 

Flop,  v.  n.  (Colloq.)  To  change  suddenly  one’s  opinions 
or  political  affiliations. 

Flop'per,  n.  (Coltog.)  Apolitical  turncoat;  one  who 
frequently  or  suddenly  changes  his  opinions  or  party. 

Floqtiet  (flu-kd'),  Charles  Thomas,  politician,  born  at 
St.  Jean-de-Luz,  France,  Oct.  5,  1828 ;  studied  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  St.  Louis,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  (1852);  was 
successively  member  of  the  National  Assembly  and  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies;  Prefect  of  the  Seine;  presi¬ 
dent  ot  the  Chamber,  and  (1888-89)  Prime  Minister. 
Became  implicated  in  the  Panama  scandal  (1892-93). 
Died  Jan.  18, 1896. 

Flor'a,  in  Indiana,  a  post-town  ot  Carrol]  co.,  19  m. 
S.S.W.  of  Logansport,  on  the  Vandalia  R.R. ;  has  car¬ 
riage  shop,  furniture  factory  and  lumber  mills.  Pop. 
(1890)  639. 

Flor'onoo,  William  Jermyn  (real  name  Bernard 
Conlin),  comedian,  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  July  26, 
1831;  married  Mrs.  Malvina  Littell,  a  dancer.  In  1856 
they  went  to  England,  travelling  and  acting  together  in 
the  British  provinces.  On  their  return  to  the  U.  S.  they 
appeared  every  season  until  Mrs.  F.  retired  from  the 
stage;  her  husband  continuing  to  play,  and  joining 
Joseph  Jefferson  in  some  of  the  old  comedies.  His 
noted  characters  were;  Captain  Cattle,  in  Dombeu  and 
Son;  Bardwell  Slote,  in  The  Mighty  Dollar,  and  Robert 
Orderly,  in  the  Ticket-of-Leave  Man.  Died  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  Nov.  20,  1891. 

Florence,  in  Arizona,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Pinal  co., 
75  m.  N.N.  W.  of  Tucson.  Nearest  R.R.  station,  Casa 
Grande,  on  So.  Pac.  R.R. ;  has  a  smelting  furnace  for 
silver.  A  U.  S.  Land  Office  is  located  here.  Pop.  (1897) 
about  1,500. 

Florence,  in  California,  a  post-town  of  Los  Angeles  co., 

6  m.  from  city  of  Los  Angeles.  Pop.  (1890)  750. 

Florence,  in  Kansas,  a  city  of  Marion  co.,  45  m. 
W.S.W.  of  Emporia,  on  Atch.,  Top.  &  S.  Fe  R.R. ;  has 
quarries  of  building  stone.  Pop.  (1895)  1,454. 

Florence,  in  South  Carolina,  a  N.E.  county;  area,  578 
sq.  m.  Drained  by  Lynch  and  Great  Pee  Dee  rivers. 
Surface,  level;  sod,  a  sandy  loam.  Products,  cotton, 
tobacco,  corn,  sugar  cane,  rice  and  potatoes.  Cap.  Flor¬ 
ence.  Pop.  (1890)  25,027. 

Florence,  in  Wisconsin,  a  N.E.  county;  area,  498 
sq.m.  Drained  by  Menominee  river  and  small  streams. 
Soil,  fertile.  Mining  and  lumbering  are  the  chief  indus¬ 
tries.  Cap.  Florence.  Pop.  (1895)  2,850. 

Flores,  Antonio,  statesman,  born  at  Quito,  Ecuador, 
in  1833.  Studied  in  Paris,  and  graduated  in  Law  at 
Lima;  wTas  minister  to  U.  S.  in  1861, and  again  in  1868- 
69;  w'as  president  of  Ecuador  in  1888—92,  his  adminis¬ 
tration  being  one  of  peace  and  comparative  prosperity. 

Flo  res vi  1  le.  in  Texas,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Wilson  co., 
30  m.  S.E.  of  San  Antonio,  on  San  Ant.  Sc  Aransas 
Pass  R.R.  Pop.  (1890)  913. 

Flore'tum,  n.  A  flower  garden;  specifically,  that 
part  of  a  botanical  garden  especially  set  apart  for  the 
culture  of  flowering  plants. 

Flo' tow,  Friedrich  von,  Baron,  an  eminent  German 
operatic  composer,  was  born  at  Teutendorf,  in  Mecklen¬ 
burg,  April  12,  1872.  Seeking  Paris  at  the  age  of  16,  he 
engaged  in  study  under  Reicha,  and  while  quite  young 
entered  the  field  as  composer,  producing  operas  which 
were  at  first  refused  by  the  managers  of  the  Paris 
theaters,  he  first  winning  a  hearing  in  1839  by  his  La 
Naufrage  de  la  Miduse,  which  achieved  great  success. 
It  was  followed  by  Stradella  in  1844,  and  the  highly 
popular  Martha  in  1847.  In  1856  he  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  theater  at  Scheweriu,  which 
position  he  resigned  in  1863,  returning  to  Paris.  In 
1864  he  was  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the  I 
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French  Institute,  and  in  1870  was  appointed  director  of 
the  opera  at  Vienna.  Of  his  later  operas  three  attained 
marked  success,  Indra  (1853),  La  Veuve  Grapin  (1809), 
and  L  Ombre  (1869).  Died  in  1883. 

Flour,  n.  This  word,  unprefaced  with  the  name  of  any 
cereal,  is  understood  to  mean  the  ground  and  bolted 
substance  of  wheat  (q.  v.),  distinguished  from  rye  F., 
buckwheat  F..  Graham  (unbolted  wheat)  F.,  See. 

Flour,  itlaiiufac'ture  of.  As  bread  and  other 
preparations  of  the  flour  of  wheat  constitute  the  staple 
food  of  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  the  world — only 
rice,  perhaps  being  used  by  a  greater  number  of  people 
— it  follows  that  the  production  of  wheat  and  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  flour  are  among  the  most  important  industries 
of  the  world.  The  earliest  records  of  the  human  family 
show  that  wheat  was  cultivated  and  made  into  flour  in 
those  remote  ages.  The  method  of  preparation  was 
rude  indeed,  and  slow  compared  with  the  complicated 
and  rapid  milling  processes  of  the  present  time;  and 
yet  it  is  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  the  gen¬ 
eral  introduction  of  machinery  that  entirely  displaces 
methods  that  savor  of  remote  antiquity,  viz.:  the  crush¬ 
ing  of  the  wheat  between  two  stones.  The  first  process 
was  probably  that  of  pounding  with  one  stone  upon 
another,  which  was  followed  naturally  by  the  use  of  a 
larger  stone  that  was  pushed  back  and  forth  on  a  lever; 
and  from  this  came  the  quern,  the  earliest  form  of  what 
may  be  called  a  mill,  in  which  the  lower  stone  was 
stationary  and  the  upper,  with  a  hole  in  the  center  for 
feeding  the  wheat,  was  rotated  upon  it  by  menus  of  a 
stick  inserted  near  the  edge.  Remains  of  primitive 
grain-crushers  have  been  found  in  the  ancient  lake 
dwellings  of  Switzerland ;  we  read  in  the  Pentateuch  of 
“  the  upper  and  nether  millstone,”  and  elsewhere  in 
ancient  literature  are  similar  allusions.  The  work  of 
preparing  the  flour,  among  the  Hebrews,  the  ancient 
Romans,  and  even  the  early  inhabitants  of  Britain, 
appears  to  have  been  altogether  done  by  women.  At  a 
later  period  the  Romans  employed  their  slaves  at  this 
labor,  and  afterward  animal  power  and  water  powTer 
were  applied.  A  rude  form  ot  water-mill  was  used  in 
England  for  several  centuries.  Wind-mills  for  grinding 
wheat  were  common  in  England  and  in  some  portions 
of  the  U.  S.,  as  also  were  water-mills,  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century,  the  farmers  taking  their  grain  to  the  mill 
and  giving  a  certain  portion  ot  it  as  toll  for  grinding; 
but,  except  in  a  few  primitive  districts,  wind  and  water 
power  have  been  superseded  by  steam.  Modern  milling 
produces  a  great  variety  of  flour,  according  to  the  system 
of  grinding  and  separating,  as  well  as  from  the  different 
varieties  of  wheat  used.  As  intimated  above,  until  veiy 
recently  stones  were  universally  employed  in  crushing 
the  grain,  and  are  still  found  in  small  establishments. 
The  ordinary  buhl-stones  are  a  little  over  4  ft.  in  diam¬ 
eter  and  one  foot  in  thickness,  the  surface  being  grooved ; 
the  grooves  of  the  upper  exactly  corresponding  with 
those  of  the  lower,  so  that  when  the  upper  is  rotated 
over  the  lower — which  is  fixed — the  sharp  edges  of  the 
grooves  meet  and  the  grain  is  cut,  squeezed  and  powdered. 
Formerly  the  product  of  this  grinding  was  at  once  sepa¬ 
rated  by  bolting  into  flour,  middlings  and  bran.  But 
some  time  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  what  was 
called  high-milling  began  to  be  practiced  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  Hungary,  which  was  then  the  center  of  the 
flour  manufacture  of  the  world.  Tiiis  consists  in 
putting  the  ground  product  through  a  process  of  several 
reductions  and  separations,  avoiding  the  rasping  of  the 
bran — particles  of  which,  mingled  with  the  flour,  gives 
it  a  dark  color — and  at  the  same  time  securing  a  larger 
proportion  of  fine  white  flour  from  the  middlings. 
About  1840,  at  Budapest,  Count  Szechenyi  invented 
the  roller-mill,  which  was  destined  to  revolutionize 
the  business  of  flour-making.  For  some  time  it 
was  kept  a  secret,  but  when  once  introduced  to  public 
notice,  about  1879,  it  came  rapidly  into  favor  and  lias  in 
large  establishments  already  banished  the  use  of  stones. 
The  rollers  of  this  modern  mill  are  made,  some  of  por¬ 
celain,  some  of  steel,  but  mostly  of  chilled  iron ;  and 
are  smooth  or  corrugated  according  to  the  use  required 
of  each  kind.  There  are  commonly  two  pairs  to  each 
machine,  fed  from  opposite  sides  of  the  same  double  hop¬ 
per.  The  wheat  as  it  comes  to  the  mill  often  has  foreign 
substances  mixed  with  it,  as  well  as  impurities  on  tho 
surface  of  the  grains,  both  of  which  must  be  gotten  rid 
of;  and  therefore  it  is  first  subjected  to  a  process  of 
cleaning.  This  is  commonly  done  by  passing  it  through 
a  cylindrical  sieve  of  wire  cloth,  having  internal  parti¬ 
tions,  and  mounted  in  a  sloping  position ;  when  this  is 
set  in  motion,  the  grain  tumbles  from  one  division  to 
another,  losing  through  the  meshes  particles  of  sand  or 
small  seeds,  and  is  exposed  to  a  blast  of  air  from  a  fan 
for  removing  dust  and  all  light  substances.  It  is  then 
subjected  to  some  kind  of  a  scouring  process,  either  by  a 
decorticator  for  removing  a  portion  of  the  outer  cover¬ 
ing,  or  by  a  brush  machine,  which  scrubs  and  polishes 
the  surface,  when  it  is  ready  to  be  ground.  Here  it 
should  be  noted  that  a  berry  of  wheat  consists  of  an 
outer  layer  of  epidermal  cells,  then  two  or  three  layers 
of  cellsenclosing  a  layer  of  larger  cells  containing  the 
gluten  or  nitrogenous  matter — the  most  nutritive  por¬ 
tion  of  the  wheat — within  which  is  the  perisperm  or 
albumen,  constituting  the  great  nuiss  of  the  berry,  com¬ 
posed  of  numerous  cells  filled  with  grains  of  starch,  and 
having  at  its  lower  end  the  minute  embryo  or  germ  of 
the  plant  which  the  seed  is  designed  to  produce.  It 
is  the  object  of  the  miller  to  grind  all  these  inner  por¬ 
tions  of  the  grain  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  break  the 
minute  granules,  and  to  separate  from  them  all  the 
integumentary  and  flinty  particles  and  produce  a  pure 
white  powder,  or  one  only  slightly  shaded  or  tinged 
with  yellow,  containing  all  the  nutritive  and  none  of 
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the  indigestible  substance  of  the  wheat.  To  effect  this 
it  is  first  slightly  broken  between  a  pair  of  corrugated 
rollers — one  of  which  revolves  at  a  speed  about  three 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  other — and  the  product  is 
conveyed  to  a  bolter,  or  dresser,  for  removing  a  portion 
of  the  flour  mixed  with  small  wheat  or  middlings.  This 
process  is  repealed  several  times  until  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  the  flour  has  been  disengaged  from  the  bran, 
which  is  removed,  and  the  flour  and  middlings  are 
sifted  to  separate  the  flour,  which  is  then  ready  for  use. 
The  middlings,  or  granules,  are  then  passed  to  a  “  puri¬ 
fier,”  a  reciprocating  sieve  with  an  air  current,  which 
removes  the  undesirable  particles,  and  the  purified 
granules  are  then  crushed  through  a  series  of  smooth 
rollers  (one  revolving  about  twice  as  fast  its  the  other) 
and  successively  sifted,  the  resulting  product  being  a 
fine — sometimes  called  “patent” — flour,  and  a  portion 
of  screenings.  The  bolters,  or  dressers,  are  cylinders  of 
considerable  length  and  usually  about  three  feet  in 
diameter,  mounted  horizontally  on  spindles  for  revolv¬ 
ing,  and  covered  with  silk  of  different  degrees  of  fineness. 
Brushes  on  the  outside,  either  fixed  or  rotating,  prevent 
the  silk  from  being  clogged,  and  in  some  there  are 
frames  that  revolve  inside  to  throw  the  material  against 
the  circumference.  The  flour  and  other  products  are 
conveyed  through  spouts  to  the  packing  room  and 
emptied  into  barrels  or  bags  as  desired.  A  large  part  of 


Flower,  Sir  William  Henry,  anatomist,  born  at  Strat¬ 
ford-on-Avon,  England,  Nov.  30,  1831 ;  educated  at 
University  College,  London  ;  served  as  surgeon  in  the 
Crimean  war  (1854-55),  and  has  held  various  important 
positions  in  connection  with  his  profession.  He  has 
published:  Fashion  in  Deformity;  The  Horse:  A  Study 
in  Natural  History ;  Diagrams  of  the  Nerres  of  the  Human 
Body ,  &c.  He  has  the  honorary  titles  of  K.C.B.,  D.C.L., 
and  F.R.S. 

Floyd,  John  Buchanan,  statesman,  born  in  Montgom¬ 
ery  co.,  Va.,  in  1805 ;  graduated  from  South  Carolina 
College,  and  studied  law ;  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
legislature  (1847-49,  and  1853) ;  governor  of  the  State 
(1850-53)  ;  U.  S.  Secretary  of  War  (1857-60)  ;  entered 
the  Confederate  army  as  brigadier-general  in  1861,  but 
was  not  successful  as  a  soldier.  Died  in  1863. 

Floyd,  William,  an  American  patriot,  born  in  Suffolk 
co.,  N.  Y.,  1734.  Forty  years  afterward  he  was  a  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  during  8  years 
had  a  seat  in  that  body,  and  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Died  in  1821. 

Floyd,  in  Texas ,  a  N.  W.  county;  area,  1,100  sq.m. 
Intersected  by  Catfish  creek.  Surface,  undulating;  soil, 
fertile;  no  timber.  Stock  raising  is  the  chief  industry. 
Cap.  Floydada.  Pop.  (1897)  about  2,000. 

Flu'orene,  n.  A  white  crystalline  compound 
(C13II10),  a  product  of  coal-tar.  When  impure  it 


of  the  Geissler  or  Crookes  tube.  If  portions  of  these 
tubes  are  made  of  the  fluorescent  “  canary  glass,”  or 
are  surrounded  with  jackets  of  glass  holding  fluorescent 
liquids,  interesting  effects  appear,  the  colored  light  of 
tlie  discharge  being  varied  by  luminous  colors  of  dif¬ 
ferent  shades,  due  to  the  action  of  the  fluorescent 
material.  The  principle  of  F.  was  first  announced  by 
Prof.  G.  G.  Stokes  in  1852,  to  the  effect  that  the  wave¬ 
length  of  the  light  emitted  by  a  fluorescent  body  is 
always  greater  than  that  of  the  incident  light.  For 
this  reason,  light  waves  which  are  too  short  to  affect  the 
eye  may  be  lengthened  and  become  visible  through  the 
action  of  a  fluorescent  body.  In  this  way  rays  far 
beyond  the  ordinary  limit  of  visibility  may  be  seen  and 
the  linos  of  their  spectrum  mapped  out,  Stokes  having 
obtained  by  this  means  spectra  five  times  as  long  as  the 
ordinary  solar  spectrum.  In  addition  to  fluorescent 
liquids,  there  are  certain  solids  which  possess  this 
property,  including  fluor-spar  (from  which  Stokes  de¬ 
rived  the  name  of  the  property),  platino-cyanide  of 
barium  (which  has  striking  fluorescent  powers),  thal- 
line  (a  petroleum  product  of  brilliant  powers),  and 
canary  glass.  The  latter  is  a  glass  colored  yellow'  with 
oxide  of  uranium,  which  fluoresces  with  a  brilliant 
green  tint.  The  salts  of  uranium  yield  fluorescent 
spectra  of  great  variety  and  many  of  them  very  beau¬ 
tiful.  In  fluorescent  liquids,  and  some  solids,  the  effect 


Fig.  2879. — flour-manufacture — interior  of  a  modern  roller  mill. 


the  machinery  of  a  flour-mill  is  automatic,  and  only 
requires  careful  supervision  to  have  the  w'ork  done 
rapidly  and  accurately.  The  great  flour  center  of  the 
U.  S.  is  Minneapolis,  the  production  of  that  city  alone  in 
one  year  being  about  10,000,000  barrels.  The  value  of 
the  total  annual  flour  product  of  the  U.  S.  is  estimated 
at  about  $600,000,000. 

Flonrens,  Gustav,  author  and  politician  ;  born  in 
Paris,  Aug.  4, 1838  ;  engaged  in  the  war  of  the  Cretans 
against  the  Turks;  was  minister  plenipotentiary  from 
Crete  to  the  Greek  Government  (1855-68);  took  part 
in  the- electoral  movement  at  Paris  (1868),  also  in  the 
commercial  insurrection  of  1871 ;  was  killed  on  April 
3  of  that  year.  He  w'as  the  the  author  of  La  Question 
d'  Orient  et  V Insurrection  Qretoise;  Paris  Delicree,  &c. 

Flow'er.  Roswell  Pettibone,  banker  and  politician, 
born  at  Tiieresa,  Jefferson  co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  7,  1835 ; 
received  a  common  school  education,  taught  school, 
engaged  in  the  jewelry  and  brokerage  business  at 
Watertown,  N.  Y. ;  became  manager  of  the  estate  of 
his  sister,  widow  of  Henry  Keep,  valued  at  several 
millions,  and  removed  to  New  York  city,  in  1869,  to 
establish  a  banking  house ;  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
1880  and  1888 :  held  local  offices  in  New  York  city,  and 
was  elected  governor  of  the  State  (1891-94)  on  the 
Democratic  ticket. 


I  has  a  beautiful  violet  fluorescence,  whence  its  name. 

Fluores'cence,  n.  ( Phys .)  A  property,  which  is 
possessed  by  certain  transparent  substances,  of  giving 
off,  when  illuminated,  light  of  a  color  differing  from 
that  of  the  incident  ray  and  from  their  own  color.  The 
light  given  off  is  of  greater  wave-length  than  that  of 
the  incident  ray,  and  is  best  excited  by  the  violet  and 
ultra  violet  rays ;  light  rays  above  the  range  of  visibility 
being  made  visible  by  reduction  in  the  rapidity  of 
vibration  through  fluorescent  action.  The  coal-tar 
coloring  product  known  as  fluorescein  when  dissolved 
in  water,  is  of  an  intense  green  hue;  but  if  light  be 
made  to  pass  through  this  solution  the  color  changes  to 
a  reddish-orange,  the  shorter  rays  being  absorbed  and 
re-emitted  as  longer  rays.  One  part  of  fluorescein  dis¬ 
solved  in  alkali  and  diluted  with  2,000,000  parts  of 
water  still  shows  a  F.  Sulphate  of  quinine  and  some 
few  other  substances  are  also  strongly  fluorescent,  while 
many  can  be  shown  to  be  so  by  special  methods.  If  a 
ray  of  reflected  light  be  passed  through  a  solution  of 
ammonia-sulphate  of  copper,  in  a  dark  room,  many  sub¬ 
stances,  placed  in  the  faint  purple-blue  beam  that 
emerges,  will  glow’  brightly  with  tints  of  greater  wave 
length.  The  electric  ray  sent  through  the  same  solu¬ 
tion  will  yield  similar  effects.  F.  can  also  be  excited  by 
passing  the  electric  discharge  through  the  rarefied  gas 


ceases  instantaneously  on  cutting  off  the  light;  but  in 
most  solids  it  continues  from  a  very  short  period,  in 
some  instances,  to  many  minutes  in  others.  This  per¬ 
sistence  is  often  known  as  phosphorescence,  and  can  be 
given  to  some  solutions  by  solidifying  them  in  a  gela¬ 
tine  combination. 

A  highly  important  extension  of  the  employment  of 
fluorescent  material  has  been  made  since  the  discovery 
of  the  Roentgen  rays,  which,  in  addition  to  their  pho¬ 
tographic  power,  can  he  made  visible  by  the  use  of 
fluorescent  screens.  The  rays,  which  may  lie  far  beyond 
the  ultra-violet  end  of  the  spectrum,  are  made  visible  by 
this  process.  By  covering  a  photographic  plate  with 
fluor-spar,  its  sensitive  surface  being  turned  away  from 
the  source  of  the  rays,  the  length  of  the  light  vibrations 
may  be  changed  and  a  photograph  be  taken  with  the 
new  rays,  which  affect  the  photographic  plate  much 
more  strongly  than  did  the  Roentgen  rays  in  passing. 

In  the  opinion  of  Professor  Dewar,  whose  experiments 
in  the  liquefaction  of  gases  have  attracted  such  wide 
attention,  F.  differs  from  phosphorescence  only  in  the 
brevity  of  its  duration,  the  latter  being,  in  his  view, 
simply  a  species  of  the  former,  in  which  certain  sub¬ 
stances  give  out  light  (usually  in  an  altered  form)  which 
had  been  previously  absorbed.  In  his  experiments  wit>« 
very  low  temperatures  he  has  greatly  extended  the  list 
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of  fluorescent  bodies,  even  proving  that  oxygen  has  the 
property  of  F.,  which  is  shown  by  all  gases  containing 
this  element.  The  air  used  needs  to  be  filtered,  as  any 
considerable  proportion  of  organic  material  present 
destroys  the  fluorescent  effect,  which  is  also  destroyed 
by  ether  or  hydrogen. 


Fig.  2880. — f.dison’s  fluorescent  vacuum  tube. 


Flu'oroscope.  n.  The  name  given  by  Edison  to  an 
instrument  which  lie  designed  in  March,  1896,  similar 
to  the  skiascope  (q.  ».).  It  consists  essentially  of  an 
actinically  darkened  tube  or  box,  having  at  one  end  a 
fluorescent  screen  on  which  shadow-pictures,  made  by 
the  “X-ray,”  may  be  projected  from  without,  thus 
becoming  immediately  visible  to  an  observer  looking 
within  the  instrument. 

Fluti'na  (/?  u-tef-na),  n.  A  musical  instrument  with 
lever  or  push-button  finger-pieces,  similar  to  an  accor- 
deon. 

Fluf 'iii"--iroii.  n.  A  laundry  iron  with  corrugated 
surfaces  for  fluting  ruffles. 

Fliit'ing'-macliine,  n.  A  machine  having  grooved 
cylinders  for  fluting  ;  sometimes  called  a  fluting-lathe. 

Fly,  n.  A  fish-hook  dressed  in  imitation  of  some  kind 
of  a  fly,  so  as  to  attract  attention. — That  part  of  a  flag 
farthest  from  the  staff  or  halliards — the  part  beyond 
the  canton. — The  length  of  a  flag  from  the  staff  to  the 
farthest  edge,  in  distinction  from  the  hoist — its  vertical 
width.  See  Flag. 

Fly'-fisliing,  n.  Fishing  with  flies,  natural  or  arti¬ 
ficial. 

Fly'ing’-squir'rel,  n.  A  squirrel  of  the  genus 
Pteromys,  inhabiting  southern  Asia  and  the  East  In¬ 
dies  ;  or  of  Sciuropterus,  inhabiting  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe,  Asia  and  America;  having  a  parachute-like 
fold  on  each  side,  enabling  it  to  take  long  leaps,  as  if 
flying. 

Fly'-net,  n.  Any  netting  for  excluding  insects. 

Fly'-paper.  n.  Paper  coated  with  an  adhesive  sub¬ 
stance  for  catching  flies,  or  with  poison  for  killing 
them. 

Foar<l.  in  Texas,  a  N.  county  ;  area,  660  sq.  m.  Surface, 
hilly  in  the  west,  undulating  in  the  east;  gypsum  plen¬ 
tiful.  Products,  wheat,  oats  and  sorghum.  Stock  raising 
is  a  leading  industry.  Cap.  Crowell.  Pop.  (1897)  1,500. 

Fog'-lioru,  11.  An  instrument  with  a  perforated, 
rotating  disk  or  disks,  through  which  steam  or  im¬ 
pressed  air  is  driven  so  as  to  produce  a  loud,  musical 
note  or  a  whistle;  it  is  used  as  a  warning  to  ships  in  a 
fog.  Sometimes  termed  a  siren. 

Fog  Sig  nals.  ( Naut. )  Siguals  used  to  prevent  col¬ 
lisions  between  vessels  in  foggy  weather.  Signals  of 
this  kind  are  highly  necessary  in  certain  oceanic  locali¬ 
ties,  as  on  the  northeastern  coast  of  the  U.  S.,  where 
fogs  are  frequent  and  persistent.  Here  also  the  shores 
are  precipitous,  rendering  the  indications  of  the  land 
very  uncertain;  and  safety  is  only  to  be  had  in  the  use 
of  signals  capable  of  penetrating  the  fog.  The  pene¬ 
trating  power  of  intense  lights  lias  been  tried  for  this 
purpose  in  France  and  Great  Britain,  but  without  satis¬ 
factory  result,  and  sound  seems  to  be  the  only  agent 
capable  of  penetrating  any  considerable  depth  of  fog. 
Various  sound-producing  instruments  have  been  tried 
for  this  purpose,  such  as  cannon,  bells,  gongs,  whistles, 
trumpets,  and  sirens.  Of  these,  cannon  have  proved 
unsatisfactory,  from  the  brief  continuance  of  the  sound, 
while  the  bell  is  usually  too  feeble  in  sound  to  be  valu¬ 
able  except  for  short  distances.  Bells  rung  automatically 
by  the  action  of  the  waves  have  been  tried,  but  without 
satisfactory  result,  and  the  sound  of  the  gong  has  proved 
to  have  too  little  power  of  penetration.  Automatic 
whistles,  actuated  by  wave  motion,  are  also  employed. 
Tlie  trumpet  and  the  whistle  have  proved  the  most 
desirable  implements  for  this  purpose,  the  locomotive 
whistle  being  employed  by  the  U.  S.  lighthouse  board 
as  the  simplest  of  the  more  powerful  F.  S.  The  whistles 
employed  are  from  8  to  12  inches  in  diameter,  and  are 
blown  by  a  steam  pressure  of  50  to  75  lbs.  per  sq.  inch  ; 
the  length  of  blast  and  the  interval  between  two 
emissions  differing  from  those  of  the  ordinary  locomotive 
signal,  and  being  controlled  by  an  automatic  opening 
and  shutting  of  valves.  The  reed  or  Daboll  trumpet  is 
the  next  most  powerful  instrument.  This  is  actuated 
by  compressed  air,  and  while  less  powerful  than  the 
steam  whistle,  can  be  used  in  places  where  the  latter  is 
not  available.  The  most  powerful  of  all  F.  S.  yet  em¬ 
ployed  is  the  siren  trumpet,  its  sound  being  audible  in 
still  air  at  a  distance  of  from  20  to  30  miles,  even  through 


a  dense  fog.  It  is  usually  operated  by  a  pressure  of  75 
lbs.  of  steam.  By  increasing  the  number  of  revolutions 
of  the  disk,  the  pitch  of  the  sound  may  be  heightened  ; 
and  it  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  a  pitch  of 
medium  sound  gives  better  penetration  than  one  higher 
or  lower.  There  are  many  interesting  phenomena  of 
variation  of  sound  with  change  of  distance,  and  in  case 
of  wind,  in  the  use  of  F.  S.,  which  are  too  complex  to 
be  treated  here.  For  an  interesting  sound-receiving 
instrument,  useful  in  fog,  see  Eophone. 

Fol'tlerol,  n.  (Colloq.)  Nonsense;  foolishness. 

l  old  ing-macliine.  «.  (Print.)  A  machine  for 
folding  printed  sheets  for  books  or  newspapers. 

( Melatl .)  A  machine  for  bending  sheet  metal  to  form. 

Fo'ley,  in  Texas,  aS.W.co.;  area, 2,100  sq. m. ;  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte.  Unorganized. 

Fol'jj  ;er,  Charles  James,  jurist  and  financier,  born  at 
Nantucket,  Mass.,  on  April  16,  1818  ;  graduated  (1836) 
from  Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  (where  he  after¬ 
ward  resided),  and  began  the  practice  of  law  in  1839; 
becamo  successively  judge  of  Common  Pleas  (1841), 
State  senator  (1861-69),  associate  judge  State  Court  of 
Appeals  (1871)  and  chief  justice  of  same  (1880)  ;  was 
appointed  U.  S.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (1881-84)  ;  in 
1882  was  Republican  candidate  for  Governor  of  New 
York,  but  was  defeated  by  Grover  Cleveland.  Died 
Sept.  4,  1884. 

Folk'-iales,  n.pl.  ( Anthrop .)  Narratives  of  ancient 
origin,  which  have  been  passed  down  orally  through 
many  generations,  and  many  of  which  are  still  extant 
as  the  domestic  literature  of  the  common  people.  Many 
tales  of  this  character  have  been  committed  to  writing 
in  ancient  times,  and  have  descended  to  us  as  part  of 
the  written  literature  of  former  periods ;  but  the  bulk 
of  them  have  been  communicated  by  way  of  recitation, 
and  only  recently  have  been  collected  and  reduced  to 
printed  form  in  any  large  measure.  These  composi¬ 
tions  are  those  of  the  common  people,  and  do  not  possess 
any  special  literary  merit,  while  their  form  is  largely 
that  of  the  fable  or  fairy  tale — the  favorite  lore  of  the 
period  of  high  antiquity  which  many  of  them  can 
claim.  Tli is  antiquity  is  shown  by  their  wide  diffusion 
and  the  many  variants  of  the  same  original  tale  which 
are  possessed  by  different  and  often  widely  separated 
peoples.  F.  cannot  be  said  to  indicate  any  active  power 
of  imaginative  invention  possessed  by  the  people  among 
whom  they  arose,  the  same  incident  being  made  to  do 
duty  in  many  different  tales,  and  a  small  stock  of  more 
or  less  magical  events  serving  the  purpose  of  numerous 
distinct  peoples.  The  study  and  collation  of  these  tales 
belongs  to  the  subject  of  folk-lore  (</.  ».). 

Fon'da.  in  Iowa,  a  post-town  of  Pocahontas  co.,  35  m. 
W.  of  Fort  Dodge  on  Des  M.  &  X.  W.  and  Ill.  Cent 
R.Rs.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,300. 

Fonse'ca,  da,  Manuel  Deodoro;  Brazilian  soldier 
and  politician,  born  in  the  province  of  Alagoas,  Aug.  5, 
1827  ;  graduated  from  the  military  school  with  the  rank 
of  sub-lieutenant  of  artillery,  having  previously  served 
in  the  army  as  cadet.  After  the  banishment  of  the 
Emperor,  Dom  Pedro,  II.,  a  republic  was  proclaimed 
and  F.  made  chief  of  the  provisional  government ;  sub¬ 
sequently  elected  President  for  four  years.  Revolts 
breaking  out,  F.  was  forced  to  resign  (March,  1892), 
the  vice-president,  Peixoto,  assuming  the  office  of  Presi¬ 
dent.  Died  Aug.  23,  1892. 

Fontanel,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Vigo  co.,  on 
C.,  C.,  C.  and  St.  L.  R.  R.  Pop.  (1890)  521. 

Fool's  Gold,  n.  Iron  or  cupper  pyrites,  which  has  a 
resemblance  to  gold. 

Fool's  Par'adise.  A  place  in  the  world  of  spirits 
popularly  considered  to  be  the  abode  of  nonsense  and 
vanity ;  hence,  any  state  of  deception,  bliss  or  foolish 
pleasure. 

Foot'-ball,  ».  (Sports.)  A  game  played  in  an  open 
field,  with  an  inflated,  hollow  ball,  by  any  even  number 
of  persons  divided  into  two  sides — generally  eleven  on 
a  side.  In  England  the  ball  is  usually  round;  in  this 
country  the  oblong  shape  is  more  in  vogue;  it  is  made 
of  India-rubber  or  an  ox-bladder,  covered  with  pig-skin 
or  other  leather,  with  an  inlet,  tube,  and  screw-valve 
for  inflating  the  sphere  by  means  of  an  air-pump  or 
lung  pressure.  The  oblong  ball,  of  regulation  size,  is 
about  9  inches  in  diameter  bv  12  inches  long.  The 
game  should  be  played  (according  to  the  rules  of  the 
University  Athletic  Club,  1897),  upon  a  rectangular 
field  330  feet  in  length  by  160  feet  in  width,  the 
boundaries  being  indicated  by  heavy  white  lines  marked 
in  lime  upon  the  ground.  It  is  customary  to  mark  off 
the  field  with  cross  lines  in  lime  at  intervals  of  five 
yards,  for  the  benefit  of  the  referee  in  determining  how 
far  the  ball  is  advanced  at  each  down.  The  two  end 
lines  are  the  goal  lines.  These  and  the  side  lines  are 
extended  past  the  points  of  their  intersection  ;  and  the 
spaces  lying  beyond  the  goal  lines  and  outside  the  side 
lines  are  termed  touch- in-goal.  The  goals  are  placed  on 
the  goal  lines,  midway  between  the  side  lines ;  each 
consists  in  two  upright  posts,  exceeding  20  feet  in 
height,  placed  18%  feet  apart,  and  joined  by  a  cross-bar 
10  feet  from  the  ground.  The  space  beyond  the  goal 
lines,  and  between  the  extensions  of  the  side  lines,  is 
termed  goal. 

The  frequently  rough  nature  of  the  game  requires  a 
special  dress,  affording  some  measure  of  protection  to 
the  player.  This  is  provided  by  padded  trousers,  shin- 
guards,  &c.,  while  special  shoes  are  made,  of  leather  or 
canvas,  with  leather  cross-pieces  on  the  sole  to  prevent 
slipping.  On  taking  the  field,  the  players  “  line  up”  as 
follows:  In  front,  the  rush  line  of  7  men,  whose  posi¬ 
tions  are  termed,  respectively,  center,  right  guard,  right 
tackle,  and  right  end,  and  left  guard,  left  tackle,  and  left 
end.  Close  behind  the  center  stands  the  quarter-back  ;  a 


few  yards  further  in  the  rear,  and  on  either  side,  are 
the  two  half-backs,  while  the  full-back  or  goal-tender  is 
placed  ten  or  twelve  yards  behind  the  half-backs.  The 
opposing  side,  of  course,  is  similarly  disposed,  and  the 
contending  forces  face  each  other  across  a  space  a  few 
feet  wide  in  the  center  of  the  field.  Referee,  umpire, 
and  linesman  are  chosen ;  the  extremities  of  the  playing 
field  are  indicated  by  flags.  The  whole  purpose  of  the 
game  is  to  force  the  ball  through  or  over  the  opponent’s 
goal.  In  the  old-style  game,  this  was  done  wholly  by 
kicking;  but  in  the  modern  game,  as  played  in  this 
country  by  the  university  athletes,  the  ball  is  thrown 
and  carried  as  well  as  kicked.  Tho  side  winning  the 
preliminary  toss  has  the  right  to  a  choice  of  goal  or  to 
the  first  kick-off.  It  there  be  no  advantage  in  goals 
(due  to  wind,  position  of  the  sun,  &c.)  the  captain  will 
generally  choose  the  kick-off.  The  ball  is  placed  in  the 
the  exact  center  of  the  field  and  the  game  begins,  there 
being  two  periods  or  “  halves  ”  of  play,  35  minutes  each, 
with  an  intermission  of  10  minutes.  At  the  first  kick 
the  ball  must  be  sent  at  least  10  yards  into  the  opponent’s 
territory,  unless  intercepted  by  an  opponent ;  as  a  matter 
of  tact,  it  is  generally  sent  as  far  as  possible,  and  the 
rush  line  plunges  forward  in  the  hope  of  reaching  the 
ball  in  time  to  force  it  onward  toward  the  other’s  goal 
before  it  can  be  returned  by  a  kick  or  carried  by  a  speedy 
runner  around  the  end.  The  various  plays  may  be 
fairly  understood  by  reference  to  the  following  partial 


C,  center;  G,  goal ;  TG,  touch-in-goal.  The  dotted  lines  show 
the  5-yard  intervals. 

list  of  terms  used  in  and  general  rules  governing  the 
game : 

A  drop-kick  is  made  by  letting  the  ball  fall  from  the 
hands  and  kicking  it  the  instant  it  rebounds.  A  place- 
kick  is  made  by  kicking  the  ball  after  it  has  been  placed 
on  the  ground.  A  punt  is  made  by  letting  the  ball  fall 
from  the  hands  and  kicking  it  before  it  reaches  the 
ground.  A  kick-off  is  a  place-kick  from  the  center  of 
the  field  of  play,  and  of  course  can  never  score  a  goal. 
A  kick-out  is  a  place-kick,  drop-kick,  or  punt  made  by  a 
player  of  the  side  which  has  touched  the  ball  down  in 
its  own  goal,  or  into  whose  touch-in-goal  the  ball  has 
been  sent  during  play.  A  free  kick  is  any  kick  where 
the  opponents  are  restrained  by  rule  from  advancing 
beyond  a  certain  point.  If  a  side  obtain  a  free  kick,  the 
ball  may  be  put  in  play  by  any  form  of  kick.  A  ball  is 
out  of  bounds  when  it  crosses  either  side  line,  or  when 
any  player  holding  the  ball  shall  put  any  part  of  either 
foot  on  or  across  a  side  line.  It  is  in  goal  under  similar 
conditions  affecting  the  goal  lines.  A  foul  is  any  viola¬ 
tion  qf  any  rule.  A  touchdown  is  made  when  the  ball  is 
carried,  kicked,  or  passed  across  the  goal  line,  and  there 
held  either  in  goal  or  touch-in-goal.  The  point  where 
the  touchdown  is  marked  is  the  place  where  the  ball  is 
fairly  held,  or  “downed” — not  the  point  where  it  is 
carried  across  the  line.  A  safety  touchdown  is  mado 
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when  a  player  touches  down  the  hall,  it  being  in  posses- 1 
sion  of  His  side,  in  his  own  goal  or  touch-in-goal.  A  ! 
touchback  is  made  when  the  ball,  having  been  sent  across 
the  goal  line  by  an  opponent,  is  touched  down  by  a 
player  behind  his  own  goal.  A  punt-out  is  a  punt  made  j 
by  a  player  of  the  side  which  has  made  a  touchdown  to 
one  of  his  own  side  for  a  fair  catch.  A  fair  catch  is  one  j 
made  direct  from  an  opponent’s  kick,  or  from  a  punt- 
out  by  one  of  the  same  side;  providing  the  player 
making  the  catch  marks  the  spot  with  his  heel,  and  no 
other  of  his  side  has  touched  the  ball.  If  he  be  thrown 
after  making  the  catch,  or  be  interfered  with  by  an 
opponent  who  is  o(T  side,  he  is  given  15  yards,  providing 
he  has  not  advanced  beyond  his  mark.  A  player  is 
off  side  if  he  be  in  opponents'  territory  at  the  instant 
the  ball  is  put  in  play.  A  scrimmage  occurs  when  the 
holder  of  the  ball  places  it  on  the  ground  and  puts  it  in 
play  by  snapping  it  backward  or  kicking  it  forward. 
Charging  is  rushing  forward  to  tackle  a  player  or  to 
seize  the  ball.  The  ball  is  dead  when  the  umpire  or 
referee  blows  his  whistle  during  play  or  declares  a 
down;  when  a  goal  has  been  obtained;  when  a  touch¬ 
down  or  touchback  has  been  made ;  when  a  fair  catch 
has  been  held ;  when  the  ball  has  been  downed  after 
going  into  touch-in-goal  or  out  of  bounds.  No  play  can 
be  made  while  the  ball  is  dead  except  to  put  it  in  play 
according  to  the  rules.  A  goal  consists  in  kicking  the 
ball  in  any  way,  except  by  a  punt,  from  the  field  of 
play,  over  the  cross-bar  of  the  opponent’s  goal.  If  the 
ball  pass  directly  over  one  of  the  upright  posts,  it  counts 
a  goal,  just  as  though  it  had  passed  between  them.  The 
umpire  is  the  judge  of  the  conduct  of  the  players,  and 
his  judgment  as  to  fouls  and  unfair  plays  is  final ;  except 
that  the  referee  is  required  to  see  that  the  ball  is 
properly  put  in  play,  and  to  judge  its  position  and 
progress;  he  is  also  judge  of  forward  passes  and  of 
running  with  the  ball  by  the  quarter-back.  The  same 
side  is  not  allowed  the  kick-off  in  two  successive  halves; 
and  whenever  a  goal  has  been  obtained,  the  side  losing 
has  the  next  kick-off.  At  kick-off,  if  the  ball  go  out  of  j 
bounds  before  being  touched  by  an  opponent,  it  is 
brought  back  for  another  kick-off;  if  this  occur  twice  j 
in  succession,  it  goes  as  a  kick-off  to  the  opponents. 
The  side  having  a  free  kick  must  be  behind  the  ball 
when  kicked ;  and  the  opponents  must  stand  at  least 
ten  yards  in  front  of  the  ball  until  it  is  kicked.  A 
player  may  pass  or  throw  the  ball  in  any  direction 
except  toward  the  opponent’s  goal.  A  player  is  tackled 
if,  when  attempting  to  run  with  the  ball,  he  is  assailed 
by  his  opponents.  Interference  consists  in  the  efforts  of 
the  runner’s  fellow-players  to  prevent  his  being  tackled. 
A  down  occurs  when  a  player  holding  the  ball  is  fairly 
stopped  by  his  opponents,  or  when  he  shouts  “down;” 
the  referee  then  blows  his  whistle,  the  ball  is  considered 
down  at  that  spot,  and  any  piling  up  thereafter  on  the 
player  who  Inis  the  ball  is  punished  by  giving  him  15 
yards.  If  in  three  consecutive  downs  (the  ball  not  being 
carried  across  the  goal  line),  a  team  shall  not  have 
advanced  the  ball  5  yards  or  taken  it  back  20  yards,  it 
goes  to  the  opponents  on  the  spot  of  the  fourth  down. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  and  somewhat  intri¬ 
cate  points  and  rules  of  play.  The  scoring  is  as  follows ; 
Goal  obtained  by  touchdown,  6  points;  goal  from  field- 
kick,  5  points;  touchdown  failing  goal,  4  points; 
touchdown  for  safety,  2  points. 

Foote,  Andrew  Hui.i.,  an  eminent  naval  officer,  born 
at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1806.  Entering  the  navy  in  his 
sixteenth  year,  he  became  a  commander  in  1852,  served 
with  distinction  in  China  in  1856,  and  in  1861  was 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  gunboat  flotilla  on 
the  Mississippi,  in  which  position  he  rendered  efficient 
aid  in  the  reduction  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  in 
1862.  In  the  same  year  he  became  a  rear-admiral,  and 
succeeded  Admiral  Hit  Pont  in  command  of  the  South 
Atlantic  squadron.  Died  in  1863. 

Foote.  Henry  Stuart,  statesman ;  born  in  Fauquier  co., 
Virginia,  September  20,  1800;  graduated  from  Wash¬ 
ington  College,  Va.,  and  licensed  to  practice  law;  was 
U.  S.  Senator  from  Mississippi  (1847-52),  when  he  was 
elected  governor  of  that  State ;  was  a  member  of  the 
Confederate  Congress,  but  was  one  of  the  few  prominent 
Southerners  who  opposed  secession.  Died  May  19, 1880. 

Foote.  Mary  (Hallock),  artist  and  novelist  ;  born  in 
Milton,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  18,  1847 ;  since  her  marriage  with 
Arthur  D.  F.,  she  has  lived  in  California,  Colorado  and 
Idaho.  Besides  her  own  works,  she  has  illustrated 
Longfellow’s  Skeleton  in  Armor ;  Hanging  of  the  Crane, 
and  verses  by  other  poets.  Her  novels  include  The  Led- 
Horse  Claim  ;  John  Bodewin's  Testimony,  Ac. 

For'age  Plants.  ( Agric .)  Plants  which  are  culti- 

•  vated  to  serve  as  food  for  farm  animals,  or  which  may 
be  adapted  to  this  purpose.  This  is  the  case  with  some 
of  the  cereals  which  are  frequently  grown  for  winter 
pasturage  in  the  South,  and  are  largely  grown  for  hay 
in  California.  Maize,  in  its  young  state,  is  often  used 
for  this  purpose  in  the  North.  The  grazing  plants  of 
this  country,  in  great  part,  are  native  grasses  which 
grow  freely  without  culture,  and  which,  upon  the  graz¬ 
ing  lands  beyond  the  Mississippi,  support  many  millions 
of  cattle  and  sheep.  What  are  called  “  artificial  grasses,” 
the  clovers,  Ac.,  which  form  a  considerable  share  of  the 
annual  hay  crop,  and  are  usually  associated  with  the 
'grasses  by  the  farmer,  belong  to  a  very  different  class 
of  plants.  Of  the  many  kinds  of  grass  possessed  by 
this  country,  only  a  few  species  are  cultivated  for  hay, 
while  of  those  which  supply  the  western  grazing  inter¬ 
ests  the  farmer  has  little  or  no  knowledge.  Grasses  are 
usually  classified  in  accordance  with  their  habit  of 
growth,  as  bunch  grasses ,  which  grow  in  bunches  and 
do  not  form  a  sward,  and  gregarious  grasses,  which  grow 
in  close  association,  forming  a  compact  sward,  this  being  j 


the  habit  of  most  glasses  of  the  temperate  zones.  | 
They  may  also  be  classed  as  aquatic  grasses  (those  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  water),  salt  grasses  (those  found  in  alkaline 
soils  or  salt  marshes),  meadow  and  pasture  grasses  (in- 1 
eluding  most  of  those  cultivated  for  pasture),  and  [ 
agrarian  grasses  (usually  considered  as  weeds).  Of 
these,  the  bearded  darnel  is  believed  to  bear  poisonous 
seeds,  a  property  almost  unknown  in  the  grass  family. 
It  is  thought  to  be  the  “  tares  ”  of  the  Scriptures.  There 
are  other  grasses  which  are  weeds  only  in  certain  local¬ 
ities,  as  the  barn-yard  and  crab  grasses,  which  are 
worthless  weeds  in  Northern  fields  but  are  prized  for 
both  hay  and  pasturage  in  the  South.  There  are  others 
which  are  excellent  for  forage  while  young,  but  are  in¬ 
jurious  weeds  when  mature,  developing  sharp-pointed 
awns  which  may  seriously  injure  animals  feeding  upon 
them.  Of  this  character  are  the  wild-oat  and  porcupine 
grasses.  Within  the  limits  of  the  U.  S.  there  are  no 
fewer  than  800  different  species  and  varieties  of  grasses. 
As  regards  those  commonly  used  for  forage  purposes, ; 
most  of  them  have  been  introduced  from  foreign ; 
countries,  either  intentionally  or  accidentally.  Of  the 
native  grasses,  many  are  known  to  have  value  as  F.  P., 
though  only  a  few  of  them  are  grown  commonly  on  | 
farms.  Thus  the  native  grasses  of  Texas  are  remark- , 
ably  rich  in  variety,  are  fed  on  by  vast  herds  of  cattle, 
and  doubtless  some  of  them  would  prove  to  be  highly 
valuable  under  cultivation.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  grasses  of  the  Great  Plains.  Of  native  grasses  the 
Kentucky  blue  grass  has  acquired  most  fame.  It  is 
highly  valued  for  hay,  but  its  chief  excellence  is  as  a 
pasture  plant,  it  attaining  its  highest  perfection  in  the 
rich  calcareous  soil  of  Kentucky.  Yet  in  Oregon  this 
grass,  highly  prized  as  it  is  in  the  East,  is  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  most  troublesome  of  weeds,  it  being  very 
difficult  to  eradicate  on  account  of  its  rapid  propagation 
by  root  stalks  and  stolons.  Clover,  though  not  a  grass 
botanically,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  I.  P.  There 
are  about  200  species  of  the  genus  Trifolium,  while  some 
species  of  allied  genera,  having  similar  leaves,  are 
popularly  called  clover.  Only  three  of  these  are  native 
to  the  eastern  section  of  the  U.  S.,  but  there  are  more 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  while  some  40  are  found  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  kinds  usually  cultivated 
are  European  species,  principally  the  red  cloven-  ( T. 
pratense,)  the  white  or  “Dutch”  clover  (T.  repens),  and 
the  hoi)  clover  (T.  procumbens).  Of  these  the  red  clover 
is  most  largely  raised  for  forage  purposes,  while  the 
white  clover  is  much  grown  for  permanent  pastures. 
Red  clover  is  often  grown  where  manure  is  scarce,  to 
be  ploughed  under  as  a  fertilizer,  a  crop  of  about  two 
tons  to  the  acre  being  equal  to  five  cords  of  stable- 
manure.  The  burr  clover  has  become  naturalized  in 
California  and  other  Pacific  States  and  thrives  greatly. 
Cattle  are  fond  of  it,  but  the  burr-like  seeds  are  very 
annoying  to  sheep  raisers.  The  alfalfa  is  a  famous 
plant  for  dry  regions,  and  will  afford  two  or  three  cut¬ 
tings  a  year  even  in  such  soils  as  that  of  Utah.  Many 
other  F.  P.  allied  to  the  clovers  might  be  enumerated, 
of  which  we  shall  name  here  only  the  white  lupine, 
largely  grown  iu  Southern  Europe  as  a  forage  plant, 
and  also  to  be  plowed  under  for  fertilizing  purposes. 
Vetches  and  tares  are  also  highly  prized  in  Europe  as 
pasture  plants,  but  have  received  little  attention  in 
the  U.  S.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  bird’s-foot 
trefoils,  small  herbs  nearly  allied  to  the  true  clovers. 

For'aker,  Joseph  Benson,  statesman,  was  born  in 
Highland  co.,  Ohio,  July  5,  1846;  entered  the  Federal 
army  at  the  age  of  16,  and  was  captain  of  his  company 
at  20  ;  graduated  from  Cornell  in  1869,  and  began  the 
practice  of  law  at  Cincinnati;  in  1879  was  elected  a 
judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  holding  the  position  five 
years;  was  elected  governor  of  Ohio  in  1885  ami  again 
in  1887,  but  was  defeated  in  1889;  was  elected  U.  S. 
Senator  in  1896  to  succeed  Calvin  S.  Brice.  F.  is  one  of 
the  acknowledged  Republican  leaders,  a  brilliant  and 
forceful  orator. 

Forbes,  Archibald,  war  correspondent,  was  born  in 
Morayshire,  Scotland,  1838.  Student  of  the  University 
of  Aberdeen.  After  serving  for  several  years  iu  the 
Royal  Dragoons,  he  became  (1870)  the  war  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  London  Daily  Neirs,  accompanying  the  Ger¬ 
man  Army  during  the  entire  period  of  the  Franco- 
German  war.  He  also  visited  India  during  the  famine 
of  1874;  witnessed  and  reported  the  Servian  troubles  of 
1876,  the  Russo-Turkish  war  of  1877,  and  the  Afghan 
and  Zulu  campaigns  of  1878-80.  He  subsequently  made 
a  lecture  tour  through  the  U.  S. 

Force,  Peter,  antiquarian  ;  born  at  Passaic  Falls,  N.  J., 
Nov.  26,  1790;  published  the  National  Journal,  which 
was  the  official  journal  of  the  administration  during 
the  presidency  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  devoted 
thirty  years  to  his  documentary  history  of  the  American 
colonies.  His  collection  of  books,  manuscripts,  etc.,  rela¬ 
ting  to  American  history  was  purchased  by  Congress 
for  $190,000.  He  was  mayor  of  the  city  of  Washington, 
I).  C.,  from  1836  to  1840,  and  died  in  that  city  on  January 
23,  1868. 

Ford,  Austin  E.,  journalist,  born  at  Boston,  Aug.  31, 
1857 ;  received  a  collegiate  education,  and  in  1874 
became  editor  of  the  Freeman's  Journal  and  managing 
editor  of  the  Irish  World;  entered  politics  in  1882,  as 
Republican  candidate  for  Congress  but  was  defeated  ; 
led  the  Irish  revolt  against  Cleveland,  in  1884;  wa6 
again  defeated  for  Congress  in  1894,  in  which  year  he 
was  appointed  a  Fire  Commissioner  of  New  York  city. 
Died  Sept.  17,  1896. 

Ford,  Richard,  an  English  author  and  traveller,  born 
in  1796;  wrote  especially  of  Spanish  art.  Died  in  1858. 

Ford,  in  Kansas,  a  S.W.  co.;  area,  1,040  sq.  m.  Inter¬ 
sected  by  Arkansas  river  and  Crooked  creek.  Surface 


nearly  level.  Cattle  and  sheep  raising  are  the  chief 
industries.  Cap.  Dodge  City.  Pop.  (1895)  4,940. 

Ford  City,  ill  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Arm¬ 
strong  co.,  6  m.  from  Kittauning,  on  Alleg.  Val.  R.  R. ; 
has  plate-glass  works.  Pop.  (1890)  1,255. 

For'dyce.  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village  of  Dallas  co.,  99 
m.  S.  of  Little  Rock,  on  St.  Louis  A  S.  West.  R.  R. ;  has 
saw  and  grist  mills,  and  is  trade  center  of  a  large  cotton 
growing  district.  Pop.  (1890)  980. 

Fore'lathers*  Day.  The  anniversary  of  the  day 
(Dec.  21)  on  which  the  Pilgrims  landed  in  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  iu  1620;  celebrated  in  New  England,  and  by 
Congregational  churches  throughout  the  U.  S. 

For'est,  in  Wisconsin,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  1.276  sq.  m.  Soil, 
fertile,  well  watered  and  well  timbered.  Cap.  Crandou. 
Pop.  (1895)  1,288. 

For'est  City,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Sus¬ 
quehanna  co.,  30  m.  S.E.  of  Montrose,  on  Erie  and  N.  Y., 
(Jut.  A  West.  It.Its. ;  has  coal-breakers.  Pop.  (1890)  2,319. 

For'est ry,  n.  The  care  and  management  of  trees  in 
forests;  comprising  the  proper  utilization  of  natural 
forest  growth,  the  planting  of  and  care  for  new  forests, 
and  the  reprodui  Gun  of  forests  where  unwisely  de¬ 
stroyed.  Two  important  objects  need  careful  considera¬ 
tion  in  forestry,  the  first  being  the  furnishing  of  a  supply 
of  wood  sufficient  for  human  needs,  a  subject  of  the 
highest  importance  in  view  of  the  host  of  uses  to  which 
wood  is  now  put;  the  second  being  the  preservation  of 
forests  where  needed  fur  the  conservation  of  the  water 
supply,  and  where  they  exert  some  favorable  influence 
upon  climate.  To  this  latter  object  little  attention  was 
paid  in  the  past,  and  almost  irreparable  injury  has  been 
caused  by  the  heedless  deforesting  of  mountain  slopes. 
Within  the  19th  century  man  has  awakened  to  the 
injury  caused  by  recklessness  iu  this  direction,  and 
attention  is  being  paid  to  the  preservation  of  existing 
forests,  and  to  the  reforesting  of  certain  denuded  local¬ 
ities.  The  forest  has  a  large  influence  upon  the  rain- 
ta.ll,  both  in  affecting  the  meteorological  conditions  and 
causing  a  more  regular  distribution  of  rain  throughout 
the  season,  and  in  checking  the  too  free  outflow  of  rain 
water.  The  forest  holds  the  soil  in  steep  slopes,  pre¬ 
vents  erosion,  checks  evaporation  by  excluding  sun  and 
wind,  holds  the  fallen  water  in  the  soil,  humus  and 
litter  of  the  forest  floor  and  yields  it  to  the  streams  by 
slow  percolation,  instead  of  by  rapid  downflow  on  slopes 
whose  soil  has  been  washed  away  by  the  loss  of  their 
forest  covering.  The  difference  between  the  two  is  that 
in  the  one  case  the  water  is  delivered  gradually  to  the 
streams,  which  remain  far  more  uniform  than  in  the 
other,  where  rapid  outflow  and  dry  intervals  alternate, 
yielding  occasional  dangerous  floods,  with  intermediate 
states  of  very  low  water.  Another  injurious  effect  of 
denudation  of  hillsides  is  the  carrying  of  vast  quantities 
of  sand  anil  mud  into  the  streams,  silting  them  up  and 
seriously  affecting  navigation.  There  is  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  that  these  results  occur.  For  example,  we  may 
give  the  desolation  of  certain  formerly  fertile  regions  in 
the  Mediterranean  countries,  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
destruction  of  their  forests.  An  opposite  example  may 
be  drawn  from  the  experience  of  F’rance,  where  certain 
denuded  hill  slopes  have  been  reforested,  with  the 
result  of  reproducing  the  lost  regularity  of  flow  in  the 

/ streams.  The  poorer  soils,  of  little  use  for  agricultural 
purposes,  are  often  very  well  adapted  to  forest  growth, 
so  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  arrange  a  just  balance  be¬ 
tween  the  agricultural  and  forestry  interests,  while  the 
denudation  of  elevated  lands  which  often  follows  reck¬ 
less  deforestation  absolutely  destroys  the  value  ot  the 
land. 

Management  of  Forests. — Natural  reproduction  takes 
place  by  the  growth  of  new  sprouts  to  replace  fallen  or 
felled  trees,  either  from  the  old  stump  or  from  the  seed. 
In  cutting  it  is  important  to  select  the  fully  grown 
trees,  leaving  those  of  partial  growth  to  replace  losses, 
annually  cutting  only  those  trees  which  are  of  full  size 
and  in  condition  for  market  use,  and  thus  confining  the 
results  to  a  limited  quantity  of  wood  yearly,  and  gaining 
a  regular  crop  of  unlimited  duration.  This  is  in  oppo 
sition  to  the  method  of  the  lumberman,  who  in  heedless 
disregard  of  the  future,  cuts  without  regard  to  coming 
needs,  leaves  the  brushwood  to  dry  and  furnish  ready 
fuel  for  the  fires  to  which  such  great  forest  loss  is  due, 
and  in  every  respect  shows  lack  of  foresight  in  his  indus¬ 
trial  activity.  It  is  first  to  Germany  and  secondly  to 
France  that  we  must  look  for  the  adoption  of  rational 
and  judicious  systems  of  forestry.  The  contracted 
limits  and  growing  population  of  these  countries  long 
since  rendered  attention  to  their  forests  necessary,  and 
movements  in  this  direction  began  even  before  the  time 
of  Charlemagne.  Ban  forests,  those  kept  for  the  use 
of  the  king  in  the  chase,  were  established  and  kept 

.  intact.  But  long  earlier  the  communistic  villagers  had 
adopted  regulations  for  the  conservation  of  the  village 
woodlands,  the  amount  and  kind  of  wood  to  be  cut  being 
carefully  decided  each  season.  Pasturing  of  sheep  and 
goats  in  the  Woods  was  early  prohibited,  from  their 
injury  to  young  shoots,  and  the  number  of  hogs  allowed 
iu  the  oak  and  beech  woods  was  carefully  limited.  Each 
man  had  also  to  plant  a  number  of  trees  iu  proportion 
to  his  use  of  wood,  thus  forming  a  sort  of  arbor-day 
regulation.  We  have  historical  statements  of  the  replant¬ 
ing  of  certain  destroyed  forests.  The  effect  of  the  Thirty 
Years  War,  however,  with  later  hurtful  influences, 
largely  put  an  end  to  these  wholesome  practices,  and  it 
was  not  until  late  in  the  18th  century  that  new  attention 
began  to  be  paid  to  the  forests,  while  the  true  steps  of 
reform  have  largely  been  confined  to  the  19th  century. 
Of  the  German  forests,  about  half  the  area  is  under 
state  and  communal  supervision,  and  these  are  kept 
subject  to  strict  inspection  by  government  officials.  The 
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remainder,  in  private  bauds,  are  held  under  certain 
legal  restrictions  which  prevent  destructive  use  of  their 
timber.  The  universities  have  chairs  or  schools  of  F., 
and  there  are  twenty  periodicals  devoted  to  this  single 
subject.  The  policy  of  the  government  is  to  cover  the 
waste  and  unfertile  lands  with  forest  growth  and  clear 
the  richer  ones  for  agricultural  use,  the  result  having 
been  a  considerable  increase  of  the  forest  area  within 
recent  years.  France. — A  similar  progress  in  F.  has 
taken  place  in  France,  which  was  divided  into  forest 
districts  in  16G9,  the  cutting  on  private  as  well  as  public 
lands  being  regulated  by  law.  During  the  Revolution 
destruction  proceeded  unchecked,  and  France  has  ever 
since  been  engaged  in  repairing  the  damages  done  in 
those  few  years.  The  forest  administration  was  revived 
by  Napoleon  in  1801,  but  the  present  system,  based  on 
that  of  Germany,  was  not  adopted  till  1827.  Later  laws 
have  given  the  State  certain  supervision  and  control 
over  private  forest  lands,  particularly  those  on  mountain 
slopes.  About  8,000, 000  acres  of  once  fertile  laud  have 
been  injured  in  consequence  of  mountain  deforestation, 
and  many  millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  the 
effort  to  regain  the  lost  forests  and  accumulate  new  soil. 
It  will  take  perhaps  $40,000,000  to  complete  the  work. 
Austria,  Italy  and  Switzerland  have  strict  forest  laws, 
but  this  subject  is  neglected  in  the  other  countries,  while 
in  Great  Britain  it  has  received  little  attention. 

United  States. — In  the  U.S.  no  system  of  F.  has  existed 
until  within  the  past  tew  years.  The  total  area  of 
woodlands  is  about  500,000,000  acres,  on  which  the 
annual  cut  amounts  to  over  20,000,000,000  cubic  feet, 
about  four-fifths  of  which  are  used  fur  firewood.  There 
has  been  in  the  past  no  government  forest  policy  worthy 
the  name,  the  woods  have  been  cut  with  the  utmost 
recklessness,  and  every  year  fires  sweep  over  thousands 
of  square  miles  ot  forest,  causing  a  destruction  far  sur¬ 
passing  that  by  the  axe.  In  1891  a  number  of  forest 
reservations  were  made,  with  the  purpose  of  preserving 
mountain  forests  in  certain  important  localities,  and  in 
189G  President  Cleveland  set  aside  certain  further  exten¬ 
sive  areas,  though  his  policy  in  doing  so  has  been 
strongly  questioned  and  his  action  may  be  set  aside. 
The  government  holds  about  50,000,000  acres  of  wood¬ 
lands,  which,  under  wise  management,  may  be  made  of 
the  highest  value.  Forestry  commissions  have  been 
formed  in  a  number  of  the  States,  and  active  measures 
are  being  taken  to  rouse  the  people  to  a  sense  of  the 
importance  of  an  enlightened  care  of  their  woodland 
treasures.  New  York  has  taken  active  steps  in  this 
direction  by  setting  aside  a  forest  reservation  in  the 
Adirondack  region,  and  the  State  of  Maine  exercises  a 
useful  supervision  over  its  forests,  but  the  work  of 
Teforrn  elsewhere  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  Arbor  Day,  now  celebrated  in  most  of  the 
States,  is  a  useful  step  in  the  right  direction,  while 
among  societies  of  private  origin,  the  American  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Associations  are  doing  active 
work.  On  the  whole,  we  seem  approaching  a  turn  in 
the  tide,  and  the  20th  century  may  see  the  19th  century 
work  of  destruction  followed  by  one  of  preservation  and 
reproduction.  The  principal  forest  reservations  of  the 
U.  S.,  prior  to  1896,  were  as  follows :  Alaska,  the  Afognak 
Forest,  area  unestimated ;  Arizona,  Grand  Canyon, 
1,851,520  acres ;  California,  San  Gabriel,  Sierra,  San 
Bernardino,  and  Trabiico,  7,290,240 acres  in  all;  Colorado, 
White  River  Plateau,  Pike’s  Peak,  Plum  Creek,  South 
Platte,  and  Battlement,  3,103,360  acres  iu  all ;  New 
Mexico,  Pecos,  311,040 acres;  Oregon,  Bull  Run,  Cascade, 
and  Ashland,  4,653,440  acres ;  Wyoming,  Yellowstone, 
1,239,040  acres.  The  following  new  reserves  were  added 
in  1896  :  California,  Stanislaus  and  San  Jacinto,  1,428,480 
acres  in  all ;  Idaho  and  Montana,  Bitter  Root,  4,147,200 
acres ;  Idaho  and  W ashinglon,  Priest  River,  645,120  acres ; 
Montana,  Flathead,  Lewis  and  Clark,  4,318,480  acres  in 
all;  South  Dakota,  Black  Hills,  967,680  acres;  Utah, 
Uintah,  876,520  acres ;  Washington,  Washington  Forest, 
Olympic,  and  Mount  Ranier,  8,017,920  acres  in  all ; 
Wyoming,  Teton  and  Big  Horn,  1,957,120  acres  in  all. 
The  total  acreage  thus  specifically  reserved  is  38,944,640. 
On  certain  other  public  lands  timber  may  be  cut  by 
permit  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Form  icidse  (  fur-mis' i -dee),  n.  pi.  [From  Lat .formica, 
an  ant.]  ( Entomol .)  The  ant  family ;  insects  belonging 
to  the  sub-order  Hymenoptera,  which  have  long,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  bees,-  attracted  attention  from  the  remark¬ 
able  intelligence  displayed  by  them,  their  social  habits, 
and  their  unremitting  industry. 

In  appearance  and  structure  the  ants  display  a  resem¬ 
blance  to  bees  and  wasps.  They  usually  dwell  in  com¬ 
munities,  which  contain  one  or  more  fertile  queens,  or 


(virgin  queen)  (male)  (worker) 

Fig.  2882. — the  Occident  ant  and  larva:. 

females;  workers  (undeveloped  females)  of  several 
sizes;  and,  in  the  ease  of  some  species,  soldiers,  or  ants 
whose  special  duty  is  fighting,  and  which  have  remark¬ 
ably  large  heads.  These  are  all  wingless.  The  winged 
forms  comprise  males  and  females,  which  leave  the  nest 
(usually  iu  September)  for  their  “  swarming  ”  or  “  mar¬ 


riage  flight,”  being  forced  to  do  so  in  some  instances  by 
the  workers.  There  are  large  numbers  of  these  sexual 
forms,  and  at  times,  when  pouring  forth  at  once  from 
many  nests,  they  fill  the  air  in  clouds.  Mating  takes 
place  in  the  air — though  it  may  also  do  so  in  the  nest. 
This  duty  performed,  the  males,  having  completed  the 
one  function  of  their  lives,  sink  to  the  earth,  where  they 
soon  perish  or  are  devoured  by  insectivorous  animals, 
they  being  unprovided  with  weapons  of  defence  or  ex¬ 
cavation.  The  fertilized  females  tear  off  their  wings  as 
no  longer  of  use  to  them ;  and  such  of  them  as  escape 
destruction  burrow  into  the  ground,  as  the  first  step 
toward  the  formation  of  a  new  colony. 

Colony  Life. — The  cycle  of  events  iu  an  underground 
colony,  the  kind  formed  by  the  great  majority  of  ants, 
may  be  briefly  described.  When  the  queen  has  exca¬ 
vated  a  gallery  of  sufficient  depth,  or  perhaps  found  a 


ig.  2883. — QUEEN  ANT,  WITH  BODY-GUARD. 


place  of  shelter  and  safety  under  a  stone,  she  deposits 
her  first  eggs,  and  carefully  rears  and  feeds  the  larva* 
hatched  from  them.  The  first  brood  is  composed  wholly 
of  workers,  and  is  a  small  one,  varying  from  30  or  40  to 
a  much  smaller  number.  It  needs  to  be  small,  for  the 
mother  ant  is  obliged  to  seek  food  for  herself  and  her 
offspring  uutil  they  reach  maturity;  when  they  at 
once  enter  upon  their  duty  as  laborers,  feeding  the 
queen  and  her  new  broods,  nursing  the  young,  enlarg¬ 
ing  the  underground  chambers,  and  taking  on  them¬ 
selves  all  the  active  duties  of  the  community.  During 
the  remainder  of  her  existence  the  queen  is  occupied 
in  egg-production,  though  probably  aiding  in  nursing 
the  young,  and  rarely  leaves  her  subterranean  quarters. 
If  she  does  so  she  is  always  surrounded  by  a  body-guard 
of  careful  attendants,  alert  to  the  least  threat  of  danger; 
for  on  the  preservation  of  the  queen  rests  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  community.  She  is  fed  and  cared  for  by 


them  when  assailed  by  enemies.  They  also  seem  to 
assort  them  according  to  age  and  size,  and  display  in 
their  caie  for  them  a  striking  degree  of  intelligence  or 
development  of  instinct.  At  the  end  of  the  larval 
period,  which  may  differ  in  different  species  from  a 
month  to  several  months  in  length,  the  grubs  pass  into 
the  pupal  stage,  sometimes  spinning  a  cocoon,  iu  other 
species  remaining  naked.  It  is  these  white  or  straw- 
colored  cocoons  which  are  frequently  mistaken  for  ant- 
eggs.  No  food  is  taken  in  the  pupal  state,  though  the 
pupa:  are  most  carefully  attended  to  by  the  workers,  the 
whole  life  of  the  formicary  seeming  devoted  to  the 
rearing  of  new  members  of  the  community.  It  is  in 
the  pupal  stage — in  the  ants  as  in  all  insects — that 
development  from  the  larval  to  the  mature  form  takes 
place,  the  wings  and  other  organs  of  the  mature  insect 
appearing.  At  its  termination  the  workers  help  the 
young  ants  from  their  cocoons,  unfold  their  new  legs 
with  care,  and  smooth  out  the  wings  of  the  males  and 
females.  This  ends  the  round  of  life  in  the  formicary, 
the  young  workers  at  once  taking  up  their  life  duties, 
probably  with  some  instruction  from  their  older  breth¬ 
ren,  while  the  sexed  forms  spend  their  days  in  idleness 
and  enjoyment  until  the  marriage  season  arrives,  being 
wholly  dependent  on  the  workers  for  food. 

Ant  Anatomy. — The  workers,  or  “neuters,”  resemble 
the  queens  in  organization,  being  wingless  and  unde¬ 
veloped  females.  In  some  cases  they  have  been  seen  to 
lay  eggs,  from  which,  though  unfertilized,  workers  are 
produced.  The  workers  are  of  two  sizes,  the  major  and 
minor,  while  in  some  species  there  is  a  third,  or  dwarf 
lorm.  The  soldier,  oecuring  in  a  few  species,  is  a  special 
form  of  worker.  The  ant’s  body  is  divided  into  head, 
thorax,  and  abdomen,  the  brain  being  located  in  the 
central  and  upper  part  of  the  head.  It  is,  as  Darwin 
has  said,  iu  view  of  the  great  intelligence  of  this  small 
creature,  the  most  marvellous  atom  of  matter  in  the 
universe.  There  are  two  compound  eyes,  and  iu  many 
species  three  additional  ocelli  or  simple  eyes.  From 
the  head  project  two  jointed  antenna*,  or  “feelers.” 
The  mouth,  opening  vertically,  as  in  all  insects,  has  two 
pairs  of  jaws,  of  which  the  upper  pair,  the  mandibles, 
constitute  the  tools,  weapons,  and  carrying  implements 


Fig.  2884. 

HALLS  AND  GALLERIES  OF  THE  CARPENTER  ANT. 

the  workers,  who  continually  surround  her  and  attend 
to  her  wants.  In  a  large  nest  there  may  be  several 
queens,  and  workers  have  been  seen,  after  a  marriage 
flight,  to  seize  and  drag  into  the  nest  newly-fertilized 
queens,  doubtless  to  add  to  the  productive  powers  of  the 
community,  which  meets  with  severe  losses  in  its  popu¬ 
lation  from  the  constant  perils  to  which  the  workers 
are  subjected  in  their  out-door  foraging  and  wars.  The 
queen  lays  a  vast  number  of  eggs,  which,  after  the  first  I 
broods,  produce  males  and  females  and  the  various  forms  I 
of  workers.  The  eggs  are  minute  in  size,  and  white  or  j 
yellowish  in  color,  hatch  in  15  to  30  days,  and  yield 
white,  legless  grubs,  or  larvae.  Eggs  and  young  alike  | 
are  carefully  attended  to  by  the  workers,  who  lick  them, 
feed  the  grubs,  carry  them  back  and  forth  during 
changes  of  weather,  and  flee  with  them  or  fight  for 


Fig.  2885. - CUTTING  ANT  CARRYING  A  LEAF. 

of  the  ant.  They  are  worked  by  strong  muscles,  are 
concave  within,  and  armed  with  sharp  teeth  along  the 
edge.  It  is  with  these  that  the  ant  performs  the  many 
duties  of  its  varied  life,  digging,  carrying,  sawing, 
cutting,  fighting,  &c.  The  thorax  bears  three  pairs  of 
legs,  which  terminate  in  strong  claws,  efficient  aids  to 
the  mandibles.  The  abdomen  is  composed  of  six  seg¬ 
ments,  protected  by  plates,  and  is  possessed  of  stinging 
organs,  which  in  some  species  are  rudimentary,  in 
others  can  inflict  as  painful  a  wound  as  the  bee  or  wasp. 
In  the  fore  part  of  the  abdomen,  at  the  rear  end  of  the 
oesophagus,  is  the  crop,  which  receives  the  food  before 
it  enters  the  gizzard,  stomach,  and  intestine.  This  food, 
in  a  liquid  form,  can  be  kept  in  the  crop  as  a  store¬ 
house,  and  is  frequently  used  in  feeding  the  young 
and  the  males  and  females,  being  regurgitated  through 
the  mouth  for  this  purpose.  In  all  ants  the  crop  can  be 
greatly  distended,  the  muscular  membrane  which  bears 
the  plates  of  the  abdomen  being  highly  elastic.  In  the 
species  known  as  honey  ants,  it  becomes  immensely 
inflated,  looking  like  a  currant  or  small  grape.  This 
condition  is  confined  to  certain  workers,  who  act  as  food 
reservoirs  or  living  honeycombs  for  the  rest  of  the 
community. 

Formicaries  or  Ant  Nests. — Most  ants  dwell  in  homes 
excavated  in  the  earth,  but  in  addition  to  these  mining 
ants  there  are  some  species,  known  as  carpenter  ants  and 
arboreal  ants,  which  may  be  briefly  described.  The 
carpenter  ants  excavate  their  nests  in  wrood.  The  best 
known  species,  Camponotus  pennsylvanicus,  is  a  large 
black  ant  found  widely  throughout  the  U.  S.  and  also  in 
Europe.  It  excavates  growing  timber  and  decaying 
trees,  producing  a  labyrinth  of  cells,  which  are  arranged 
in  stories  and  half-stories,  with  connecting  halls  and 
corridors.  The  partitions  are  often  very  thin  and  the 
walls  and  floors  fairly  smooth.  These  ants  may  often 
be  seen  in  trees,  thrusting  out  their  black  heads  from 
tiny  openings  in  the  bark,  and  dropping  the  drippings 
which  have  been  cut  off  by  their  sharp  mandibles.  The 
arboreal  ants  make  their  nests  in  the  leaves  of  trees; 
some  building  in  the  tree  itself,  others  carrying  the 
leaves  underground.  Those  that  build  iu  branches 
make  nests  of  leaves  and  other  fibres,  which  are  sus¬ 
pended  to  the  wood,  and  bear  some  resemblance  in 
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structure  to  those  of  the  paper-making  wasps.  The] 
underground  ants  of  this  group,  known  as  cutting  ants , 
have  remarkable  habits.  One  species,  found  in  Texas 
and  the  South  west,  excavates  chambers  of  remarkable 
size,  the  central  portion  being  sometimes  as  large  as  a 
small  cellar.  Tunnels  radiate  from  this  in  all  directions, 
enlarging  at  times  into  chambers,  some  of  which  ai'e  3 
feet  long  by  12  inches  wide  and  8  deep.  Within  these 
chambers  are  found  masses  of  a  delicate  leaf-paper 
variously  arranged,  the  paper  being  made  from  leaves 
by  a  process  of  chewing.  It  is  arranged  into  cells,  in 
which  great  numbers  of  small  ants  and  larvae  are  found. 
This  material  is  cut  from  the  leaves  of  trees,  generally 


Fig.  2886. — caves  of  the  cutting  ant  (tf.xas). 


at  night,  the  cutters  ascending  the  trees  and  cutting 
from  the  leaves  circular  pieces  of  the  diameter  of  a  dime. 
The  columns  of  cutters,  on  their  way  to  and  return  from 
the  tree,  are  attended  by  soldiers,  who  seem  to  act  as 
scouts  or  pioneers.  The  piece  of  cut  leaf  is  borne  upright 
in  the  mandible  and  carried  to  the  nest.  From  this  habit 
these  ants  have  often  been  called  parasol  ants.  In  some 
South  American  species  of  cutting  ants,  a  small  fungus 
has  been  found  to  grow  on  the  heap  of  leaf  fibre  within 
the  nest;  and  the  theory  is  advanced  that  this  is  used 
as  food  by  the  ants,  who  have  gathered  the  leaf  as  a 
fertilizing  material.  If  this  is  the  case,  it  is  another 
remarkable  evidence  of  ant  intelligence,  which  thus 
makes  gardens  of  humus  to  raise  edible  plants  for  food. 

Mining  Ants. — The  underground  homes  burrowed  by 
ants  in  general  are  much  the  same  in  formation  in  all 
species,  consisting  of  a  system  of  galleries  irregularly 
disposed,  though  with  some  tendency  to  arrangement  in 
stories.  They  are  generally  horizontal  in  direction, 
these  at  different  depths  being  connected  by  vertical 
galleries.  At  various  points  the}'  are  hollowed  out  into 
chambers,  which  serve  as  nurseries  and  store-rooms  for 
food.  One  or  more  openings  lead  to  the  surface.  These, 
the  gate-ways  of  the  colony,  are  nearly  always  guarded 
by  sentinels,  quick  to  challenge  all  comers  and  to  give 
the  alarm  in  case  of  danger.  At  night  and  in  stormy 
weather  the  gates  are  sometimes  carefully  closed.  Some- 


Fig.  2887. — nest  of  Occident  ant — vertical  section 
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times  the  gates  are  sedulously  concealed  as  a  measure 
of  protection,  as  in  the  case  of  the  slave  species  when 
threatened  by  the  slave-makers.  The  home  of  the  ant 
is,  in  fact,  an  underground  fortification,  and  is  guarded 
with  all  the  care  which  man  gives  to  his  fortress.  In 
truth,  war,  as  an  art,  had  its  origin  with  the  ants ;  and,  in 
many  species,  attack  and  defence  form  leading  incidents 
of  their  lives.  Though,  as  a  rule,  these  ant-homes  make 
little  display  upon  the  surface,  in  the  case  of  some  species 
large  mounds  of  earth  are  built  up  above  the  surface, 
within  which  their  galleries  are  made.  The  mound¬ 


making  ants  of  the  Alleghenies  erect  earth  mounds  of 
a  regular  conical  shape,  which  in  some  instances  are 
more  than  3  feet  high  and  from  20  to  40  feet  in  circum¬ 
ference  of  base.  On  Brush  Mountain,  Pa.,  are  nearly 
2,000  of  these  mounds,  grouped  like  an  ant  city,  and 
probably  all  springing  from  one  colony.  When  cut  ver¬ 
tically  through,  they  are  found  to  be  perforated  with 
galleries  in  all  directions,  while  others  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face  serve  for  places  of  refuge  in  case  of  disturbance. 
The  galleries  are  very  carefully  constructed,  the  pellets 
of  earth  seeming  to  be  cemented  together,  as  if  by  a 
salivary  secretion.  The  interior  is  smoothed  and  the 
roof  of  the  gallery  neatly  arched. 

Food  of  Ants. — Ants  are  omnivorous  in  their  taste  for 
food.  Much  of  this  is  drawn  from  the  sweet  juices 
of  plants  or  from  insects  yielding  sweet  secretions,  from 
fruits,  the  oils  of  nuts  and  seeds,  &c. ;  but  they  are  also 
carnivorous,  devouring  dead  insects  and  other  animals, 
organic  refuse,  and  living  insects,  on  which  some  species 
prey  largely.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the 
genus  Eciton,  the  famous  driver  ants  of  Africa  and  South 
America,  which  make  excursions  in  broad  and  long 
columns  of  raiders,  devouring  every  insect  and  small 
animal  that  comes  within  their  reach,  ascending  trees 
and  invading  houses  in  their  search,  in  which  they  are 
warmly  welcomed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  tropics, 
who  know  that  when  an  army  of  Ecitons  has  passed 
their  homes  will  be  free  for  a  time  from  insect  pests. 
Interesting  stories  are  told  of  the  persistency  with  which 
they  explore  every  nook  and  cranny,  the  terror  of  the 
insects  within  their  line  of  march,  and  the  frantic  and 
generally  useless  efforts  of  their  prey  to  escape.  The 
mound-making  ants  of  the  Alleghenies  have  been  seen 
to  capture  flies  even  upon  the  wing,  while  the  agricul¬ 
tural  ants  of  Texas  have  been  observed,  after  a  shower, 
to  rush  from  their  gates,  scatter  through  the  foliage, 
and  bear  home  multitudes  of  living  insects  that  have 


Fig.  2888. — ant  attending  an  aphis  herd. 


a,  Aphis  (magnified). 

been  beaten  down  by  the  rain.  Ants  even  feed  on  each 
other,  stronger  devouring  weaker  species;  and  they  act 
the  part  of  cannibals  in  devouring  individuals  of  their 
own  species.  In  truth,  ants  seem  inveterately  hostile 
to  all  others  not  of  their  own  nest,  while  warmly 
friendly  to  all  members  of  their  own  community.  In 
this  they  resemble  the  primitive  communities  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  even  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  looked  on  all  foreign¬ 
ers  as  barbarians  and  foes,  had  advanced  little  beyond 
the  ant  scale  of  ethics. — Aid  Cows.  Ants  cannot  masti¬ 
cate  solid  substances,  but  lick  or  lap  up  their  food  as  a 
cat  takes  milk.  In  eating  seeds,  they  obtain  the  nutri¬ 
ment  by  licking  the  surface.  They  resemble  human 
beings  in  keeping  domestic  animals,  the  so-called  ant 
cows,  from  whom  they  obtain  food  by  a  milking  method 
of  their  own.  This  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  inter¬ 
esting  habits  of  the  ants,  and  has  attracted  much  atten¬ 
tion  and  observation.  The  insects  known  as  aphides,  or 
plant-lice,  excrete  in  considerable  abundance  a  sweet 
substance  known  as  lioney-dew,  of  which  ants  are 
particularly  fond.  These  insects  gather  upon  the  leaves 
and  other  green  tissues  of  plants,  suck  their  sap,  and 
exude  this  sweet  liquid  in  minute  transparent  drops. 
The  ants  lick  this  up  greedily  as  it  exudes ;  and  to  induce 
the  aphides  to  yield  it  more  freely  they  stroke  the  insect 
gently  with  their  antennae,  a  process  strikingly  analo¬ 
gous  to  that  by  which  the  cow  is  induced  to  yield  her 
milk  through  gentle  pressure  of  her  udder.  Ants  are 
said  to  keep,  as  it  were,  herds  of  the  aphides  on  leaves, 
attending  them  assiduously,  and  apparently  claiming 
them  as  individual  property,  or  at  least  as  the  property 
of  a  certain  ant  hill.  They  even  seem  to  go  further  than 
this,  and  support  their  aphis  herds  during  the  winter. 
On  turning  over  flat  stones  in  dry  or  sandy  soil  in  early 
spring  groups,  of  aphides  may  be  seen  clinging  to  the 
under  surface  in  good  condition,  as  if  having  been  care¬ 


fully  shedherded  during  the  winter  anil  brought  out 
from  their  stables  in  the  ant  hill  to  this  situation  in 
spring,  to  enjoy  the  growing  warmth.  Ants  are  found 
in  close  attendance  upon  them,  and  on  their  being  thus 
disturbed  seize  them  in  their  mandibles  and  carry  them 
quickly  into  the  nest,  in  whose  chambers  they  have 
evidently  been  cared  for  during  the  winter.  This  is  not 
the  only  resemblance  of  ant  to  human  habits  in  this 
respect,  since  they  actually  breed  their  minute  cows, 
rearing  them  from  the  egg  as  they  do  their  own  larva*. 
Some  species  cover  the  aphides,  when  feeding  on  plants, 
by  an  arch  of  earth  and  wood  fibers,  thus  building  sum¬ 
mer  stables  for  their  stock.  A  species  of  caterpillar, 
which  similarly  exudes  fluid,  is  attended  by  ants  in  the 
same  way  as  they  care  for  the  aphides.  In  addition  to  the 
aphis,  other  species  of  insects  inhabit  ant  nests,  though 
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ANTS  FEEDING  ON  SEEDS,  BY  LAPPING  AND  LICKING. 

for  what  purpose  is  not  known  ;  these  are  mostly  little 
beetles,  some  of  which  are  quite  blind,  and  found 
nowhere  else,  the  auts  seemingly  taking  as  much  care 
of  them  as  of  their  own  young. 

War  and  Slavery. — The  aphides  and  beetles  are  not 
the  only  domestics  of  these  small  proprietors.  Certain 
species  keep  slaves  as  well,  which  they  obtain,  in  true 
human  fashion,  by  warlike  raids ;  and  in  similar  human 
fashion  they  are  made  to  do  all  the  work.  The  wars  of 
ants  are  matters  of  frequent  occurrence  and  have  attracted 
universal  attention,  man  being  particularly  interested 
in  finding  that  there  is  another  animal  that  emulates 
him  in  his  war-making  habit.  Some  of  these  wars  are 
waged  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  slaves;  but  this  is 
not  the  only  source  of  emmet  warfare,  these  little 
creatures  being  fiercely  pugnacious  and  inveterately 
hostile  to  foreign  communities.  As  a  rule  all  ants  are 
warlike,  though  some  are  specially  marked  for  their 
bellicose  spirit.  Not  only  their  nests,  but  sometimes 
their  paths  and  hunting  grounds,  are  guarded  by  senti¬ 
nels,  which  furiously  repel  all  intrusions  on  their 
domain,  attacking  intruders  with  fierce  energy.  Ant 
wars  often  become  pitched  battles,  in  which  hosts  of 
warriors  on  both  sides  are  engaged  ;  and  these  conflicts 
are  more  frequent  and  bitter  between  communities  of 
the  same  species  than  between  alien  hosts.  What  leads, 
to  these  conflicts  does  not  often  appear.  Intrusion  of 
one  community  on  the  territory  of  another  doubtless  is 
a  leading  cause ;  but,  whatever  the  cause,  the  battle  is 
usually  to  the  death.  Our  little  pavement  ant  is  a  very 
'belligerent  warrior,  and  may  often  be  seen  engaged  in 
fierce  battle  with  the  population  of  a  neighboring  nest, 
great  hosts  taking  part  in  the  fight,  and  struggling  with 
such  blind  ferocity  that  they  may  be  lifted  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  box  or  plate  without  for  an  instant  relaxing 
their  fury  of  combat.  Their  weapons  are  those  provided 
by  nature.  Those  that  have  stings  freely  use  them.  The 
stingless  species  depend  upon  their  mandibles,  with 
which  they  seize  a  foe  and  hold  on  with  grim  deter¬ 
mination.  The  neck  is  the  favorite  point  of  assault, 
the  assailing  ant  working  away  with  his  jaws  until  he 
severs  the  head  from  the  body.  Yet  the  decapitated 
ant,  which  has  seized  some  part  of  its  antagonist,  holds 
on  after  death,  the  jaws  still  clinging  firmly  to  their 
hold.  These  wars,  instigated  perhaps  by  an  effort  of 
two  communities  to  obtain  some  attractive  store  of  food, 
are  replaced  in  other  cases  by  regular  wars  of  conquest. 
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in  which  an  army  of  one  species  invades  the  formicary 
of  another,  which  is  besieged  by  the  one  party  and 
defended  by  the  other,  and  if  taken  is  thoroughly 
plundered.  It  is  chiefly  the  slave-making  ants  that 
make  these  forays,  their  objects  of  plunder  being  the 
cocoons  and  the  larvae  of  their  victims,  which  are 
carried  to  their  own  homes,  reared  there,  and  become 
workers  for  the  benefit  of  the  conquerors.  The  shining 
slave-making  ant  of  America  is  born  only  for  fighting, 
depending  for  everything  else  on  its  slaves.  It  has 
become  incapable  of  caring  for  or  even  feeding  itself, 
and  would  die  of  hunger  it  not  fed  by  its  slaves.  But 
as  a  fighter  its  energy  and  ability  are  unsurpassed. 
The  red  slave-maker,  another  species,  retains  all  its 
powers.  The  ants  usually  enslaved  are  Formica  fusca,  a 
black  species  and  F.  SchauJJ'msi,  a  reddish  yellow  one. 
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Fig.  2896. — foot  and  spur-comb. 
a,  claw  ;  6,  spur  ;  c,  comb. 

even  when  intoxicated,  or  when  they  have  been  removed 
from  the  nest,  as  larvae  and  brought  up  separately. 
Some  naturalists  think  that  they  can  communicate 
with  each  other  by  something  approaching  language. 
Ants  of  foreign  nests  are  quickly  recognized  and  aie 
always  received  with  hostility.  Such  a  foreign  ant, 
placed  in  some  receptacle  near  a  nest,  will  soon  be  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  hostile  throng,  making  frantic  efforts  to 
penetrate  the  fortress  and  attack  their  foe.  ‘  hen  we 
see  an  ant  hill,”  says  Lubbock,  “tenanted  by  thousands 
of  industrious  inhabitants,  excavating  chambers,  mim¬ 
ing  tunnels,  making  roads,  guarding  their  home,  gather¬ 
ing  food,  feeding  their  young,  tending  their  domestic 
animals,  each  one  fulfilling  its  duties  industriously  and 
without  confusion,  it  is  difficult  altogether  to  deny  them 
the  gift  of  reason.”  or  escape  the  conviction  that  their 
mental  powers  differ  from  those  of  men  not  so  much  in 
kind  as  in  degree.”  It  is  certainly  of  striking  interest 


The  latter  does  not  tamely  yield  to  the  onslaughts  of 
its  foe,  but  is  a  fierce  and  determined  warrior,  fighting  j 
with  furious  energy,  and  only  yielding  when  over¬ 
whelmed,  when  the  survivors  rush  into  their  conquered 
home  and  seek  to  carry  off  the  booty  sought  for.  The 
conquerors  follow  in  hot  haste,  seize  the  cocoons,  and 
pursue  the  fugitives  to  rob  them  of  their  prizes.  The 
young  thus  taken  from  their  native  homes  do  not  seem 
to  suffer  in  consequence.  They  act  like  native  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  new  community,  working  side  by  side  with 
their  adopted  masters,  and,  in  case  of  the  helpless 
shining  slave-maker  ( Polyergus  lucidus),  attending  on 
the  wants  of  their  lords  with  filial  devotion,  and,  in  case 
of  an  enforced  change  of  habitat,  carrying  not  only  the 
young  but  their  helpless  masters  to  the  new  home. 

Harvesting  Ants. — In  addition  to  the  ants  mentioned, 
there  are  two  classes  which  call  for  special  attention 
from  their  remarkable  habits,  those  known  as  harvest¬ 
ing  and  honey  ants.  The  name  harvesting  ants  has 
been  given  to  caterin  species  which  display  a  striking 


grass,  the  forest  of  the  ant  kingdom.  These  roads  are 
broad  near  the  nest,  but  gradually  narrow  until  they 
disappear.  They  are  made  level  and  kept  clean  from 
debris,  and  on  them  lines  of  ants  may  be  continually 
seen,  going  and  coming,  and  bringing  in  the  grain  from 
the  ripe  grasses  of  the  outer  regions.  Such  cleared 
fields  and  radiating  roads  have  not  been  seen  outside  of 
Texas,  except  in  a  nest  of  Indian  ants  described  by  Dr. 
Jerdon.  The  garnered  grain  is  carefully  attended  to. 


on  the  tableland  the  honey  extracted  by  a  pressure  of 
the  swollen  abdomen  between  the  teeth.  The  squeezed- 
out  honey  is  also  said  to  be  sold  in  the  Mexican  markets 
as  a  basis  of  a  drink  resembling  mead. 

Personal  Habits. — Careful  study  of  ant  life  gives  us 
much  information  concerning  the  personal  habits  of 
these  industrious  creatines.  No  animals  pay  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  cleanliness;  and,  though  they  dwell  in  diit,  they 
do  not  permit  it  to  soil  their  bodies.  They  frequently 
make  a  thorough  cleansing  of  their  bodies,  particularly 
in  the  intervals  of  their  work  after  eating  and  sleeping. 
In  this  duty  they  assist  one  another,  the  cleanser  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  face,  which  is  thoroughly  licked,  even  the 
mandibles  and  jaws  being  cleansed.  In  this  way  the 
whole  body  is  gone  over,  while  the  attitude  of  the  ant 
operated  on  is  one  of  intense  satisfaction,  as  if  the  pro¬ 
cess  was  thoroughly  enjoyed.  Ants  also  clean  them¬ 
selves,  and  take  similar  care  of  their  young,  which  also 
appear  to  enjoy  the  operation.  Ants  have  interesting 
funeral  habits.  Their  dead  are  carried  from  the  nest, 


Fig. 2893. — honey-bearf.rs  clinging  to  the  roof  of 

A  HONEY-CHAMBER. 


Fig.  2891. — nest  of  harvesting  ant  with  paths. 

degree  of  intelligent  foresight,  and  which  have  been 
particularly  observed  by  Moggriage  in  southern  France, 
McCook  in  Texas,  and  Mrs.  Treat  in  Florida.  These 
ants  are  distinctly  agricultural  in  habit,  since  they  care¬ 
fully  gather  the  ripe  seeds  of  certain  grasses,  and  store 
them  in  their  underground  galleries,  doubtless  for  use 
as  winter  food.  Many  ancient  authors  speak  of  them  ; 
and  the  stores  of  grain  which  they  gather  in  Palestine 
appear  to  be  so  considerable  that  the  Talmud  gives  a 
precept  to  settle  the  question  of  ownership  of  the  grain 
found  in  ants’  nests.  Some  travellers  speak  of  these 
industrious  harvesters  as  rapidly  carrying  away  a  bushel 
of  grain ;  and  Bates  speaks  of  South  American  species 
which  carry  off  as  much  as  two  bushels  of  inaudioca  in 
a  single  night.  In  times  of  famine  in  India,  the  nests 
of  harvesting  ants  are  sought  and  rifled  by  the  natives 
for  food.  Of  observations  on  these  interesting  species, 
the  closest  and  most  complete  are  those  made  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Henry  C.  McCook,  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  agricul¬ 
tural  ant  of  Texas.  We  can  give  his  interesting  descrip¬ 
tion  only  in  epitome:  These  anls  construct  their 
subterranean  homes  in  several  stories,  containing  num¬ 
erous  passages,  rooms  and  granaries,  the  roofs  of  the 
latter  supported  by  pillars.  In  these  granaries,  which 


Fig.  2892.  —nest  of  the  honf.y  ant. 


If  the  seeds  become  wet  and  begin  to  sprout,  they  are 
carefully  can  ied  to  the  surface  and  left  to  dry  in  the 
sun,  while  only  those  which  have  not  sprouted  are 
taken  back  into  the  nest.  In  India  much  of  the  grain 
is  carried  up  before  rains  and  left  to  be  devoured  by  I 
birds.  Moggridge  thinks  this  is  done  to  prevent  the  j 
passages  becoming  choked  by  sprouting  and  swelling 
grain.  He  says  that  the  Mediterranean  ants,  if  sprout¬ 
ing  begins,  at  once  bite  off  the  radicle  or  fibril  of  the 
seed.  As  to  the  eating  of  this  food,  it  was  formerly 
believed  that  ants  were  incapable  of  eating  anything 
hard,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  seed  is  not  eaten  until 
it  has  softened  by  germination.  In  eating,  the  seed  is 
held  by  the  fore  feet,  and  the  juices  and  minute  parti¬ 
cles  pressed  out  by  the  tongue,  this  perhaps  being  aided  j 
by  the  secretions  of  the  salivary  glands.  On  the  whole,  j 
the  intelligence  displayed  by  the  harvesting  ants  is  ex¬ 
traordinary  when  we  consider  their  minuteness. 

Honey  Ants. — Dr.  McCook  has  added  a  valuable  chap- 1 
ter  to  ant  history  in  his  description  of  Mynnecocystus  \ 
hortus-deodornm,  which  extends  from  Southern  Mexico  to 
Colorado,  where  it  was  observed  by  him  in  the  “  Garden 
of  the  Gods.”  These  ants  are  nocturnal  in  habit,  their 
food  consisting  of  honey,  which  exudes  from  galls  on 
the  scrub-oalt.  The  ants  work  all  night  long,  gathering 
this  honeyed  exudation,  which  is  stored  up  for  later  use 
in  an  extraordinary  manner.  The  ants  lack  the  instinct 
of  the  bee,  to  make  honey-combs  to  contain  their  liquid 
food,  but  instead  they  convert  certain  members  of  the 
colony  into  living  honey-combs.  The  abdomen  of 
the  ant,  as  already  stated,  contains  a  sac-like  dilatation 
of  the  (esophagus,  anterior  to  the  stomach  and  intestine, 
which  is  capable  of  great  distention,  though  it  can  bej 
readily  contracted  by  the  aid  of  surrounding  muscles,  j 
The  p'rospecting  ant  fills  its  crop  with  honey,  and  on 
its  return  to  the  nest  forces  this  honey,  by  muscu¬ 
lar  contraction,  from  its  month  into  that  of  one  ot  the 
honey-bearers.  This  process  is  continued  by  other  ants,  | 
until  the  crop  and  abdomen  of  the  honey-bearer  become  I 
extraordinarily  distended,  finally  attaining  the  size 
of  a  large  pea,  from  which  the  head  and  thorax  produce 
like  small  appendages.  This  change  of  condition  renders 
the  honey-bearers  almost  helpless,  but  they  are  carefully 
attended"  to  by  the  other  ants,  being  kept  in  certain 
apartments,  to  whose  roofs  they  cling,  the  swollen 
abdomens  hanging  down  like  amber  globules.  When  a 
honey-room  was  opened  by  the  observer,  the  ants  could 
be  seen  actively  dragging  off  their  helpless  food-bearers, 
even  carrying  them  up  vertical  ascents.  There  seems 
no  question  but  that  the  honey  is  thus  stored  up  as  a 
stock  of  food  for  the  community.  The  ants  needing 


Fig.  2895. — ants  at  tiieir  toilet — licking  off  the 
abdomen  and  brushing  the  head  hairs. 

and  deposited  in  some  chosen  place  of  sepulture.  The 
same  is  done  with  the  cm casses  of  aliens;  but  in  this 
case  they  first  extract  the  juices  of  the  body — a  custom 
which  they  do  not  practice  in  the  case  of  their  own 
dead.  The  red  slave-makers  have  two  cemeteries,  depos¬ 
iting  the  bodies  of  the  slaves  in  special  groups,  while 
those  of  their  own  dead  are  taken  far  from  the  nest  and 
deposited  separately,  not  in  groups.  Ants  have  their 
intervals  of  sleep,  their  slumber  being  often  so  profound 
that  they  may  be  tickled  with  a  feather  without  awak¬ 
ing.  Their  hours  of  sleep  vary,  sometimes  extending 
to  three  hours.  On  waking  they  occasionally  yaw  n, and 
invariably  begin  a  cleaning  process,  licking  their  bodies, 
and  combing  them  with  the  spur  on  the  lower  leg.  Their 
life,  though  largely  one  of  work,  is  not  entirely  so. 
They  have  their  hours  of  relaxation,  in  which  they 
seem  to  enjoy  themselves  in  sports  and  games.  Dr. 
McCook’s  observations  indicate  that  they  have  methods 
of  amusement  resembling  games,  and  that  they  are 
not  without  a  sense  of  humor,  in  certain  tricks  which 
they  seem  to  play  on  each  other.  Dr.  Forel,  the  Swiss 
naturalist,  has  recently  confirmed  the  observations 
of  Huber  and  McCook  on  the  occasional  playfulness 
of  ants.  Intelligence. — Ants  have  well  developed  senses. 
They  are  very  sensitive  to  slight  changes  of  light  and 
temperature,  and  seem  capable  of  perceiving  rays  and 
hearing  sounds  which  are  beyond  our  powers.  Their 
sense  of  smell  is  very  highly  developed.  It  is  this 
which  enables  them  to  find  their  way,  though  in  this 
they  often  seem  at  fault.  They  seem  to  have  the 
instincts  of  fear  and  caution  highly  developed.  In  cases 
where  a  line  of  ants  has  been  seen  ascending  a  wall  to 
some  store  of  sweets,  and  some  of  them  have  been 
killed  by  nibbing  the  finger  across  the  line,  the  new¬ 
comers  indicate  the  greatest  terror  on  arriving  at  the 
place  of  death,  running  back  in  seeming  consternation. 
Several  days  pass  before  they  will  venture  to  cross  the 
spot,  some  odor  or  other  indication  deterring  them.  Ants 
are  able  to  recognize  the  members  of  their  ow  n  lamily 


lie  at  depths  of  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  and  a 
half  feet  below  the  surface,  the  grain  is  stored.  The 
nest  is  not  mounded,  and  opens  by  a  small  gateway  to 
the  surface.  One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  noted  by 
Dr.  McCook  is  that  the  ants  make  a  wide  circular 
clearing  around  the  mouth  of  the  nest,  in  which  they 
permit  only  a  single  kind  of  grass  to  grow,  killing  out 
all  other  plants  by  biting  them  off  as  they  appear. 
Lincecum  declares  that  the  ants  even  sow  the  seed  for 
this  special  crop,  but  McCook  found  no  trace  of  such  an 
intelligent  habit.  But  it  is  certain  that  they  harvest 
the  ripe  seed,  storing  it  in  their  underground  granaries, 
and  then  remove  the  dry  stubble  from  the  field,  wrhich 
is  left  bare  for  the  next"  year’s  crop.  Our  farmers  go 
little  further  than  this  in  the  cultivation  of  grain.  The 
ants  do  not  confine  their  operations  to  this  specially- 
cultivated  home  field,  but  go  abroad  for  additions  to 
their  stores,  making  for  this  purpose  long  roads  which 
branch  in  every  direction  through  the  surrounding,i 


Fig.  2894.— HONEY-BEARER  FEEDING  WORKERS. 

food  apply  their  mouths  to  that  of  the  honey-bearer, 
which  by  a  slight  contraction  of  its  crop-muscles,  forces 
out  minute  drops  of  honey,  which  gather  on  the  mouth 
organs  and  are  licked  off  by  the  hungry  ants.  This  is 
very  probably  the  only  instance  in  nature  in  which  a 
livin'-  creature  is  converted  into  a  depository  of  food  foi 
the  use  of  its  fellows.  The  natives  of  New  Mexico  rifle 
the  nests  of  the  honey  ants  and  use  the  honey-bearers 
as  deserts  to  their  meals.  A  plate  of  the  ants  is  placed 
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to  find  these  communities  of  minute  creatures  practicing 
many  ol  the  arts  and  displaying  many  of  the  passions, 
feelings  and  habits,  of  human  communities,  and  possess¬ 
ing  industrial  customs^considerably  in  advance  of  those 
of  the  lowest  class  of  mankind.  Ants  are  very  numerous 
in  species,  each  species  having  some  peculiar  habit  of  its 
own.  They  are  divided  by  scientists  into  four  sub¬ 
families,  the  Formicidx,  Myrmicidse,  Poneridte,  and 
Dorylidte,  ol  which  the  first  two  comprise  the  commonly 
known  species.  The  “white  ants ’’are  not  ants  at  all, 
but  belong  to  a  different  order  of  insects,  the  Neurop- 
tera.  See  Termites. 

Boohs  of  Reference : — Hitber  :  Natural  History  of  Ants; 
Forel :  The  Swiss  Ants  (in  French);  E.  Andre:  Les 
Fonrmis  (in  French),  a  popular  work,  and  Species  of  the 
Formicidse  (in  French),  a  descriptive  work;  Lubbock: 
A u/s,  Bees,  ancl  Wasps;  McCook:  Agricultural  Ant  of 
'Texas ;  Honey  and  Occident  Ants;  and  Tenants  of  an  Old 
Farm. 

For'ney,  John  Weiss,  journalist  and  politician,  born 
at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Sept.  30,  1817 ;  studied  the  art  of 
printing ;  in  1837  became  editor  and  part  proprietor  of 
the  Lancaster  Intelligencer,  aud  in  1840  united  with  this 
the  Journal.  In  1845  he  was  appointed  surveyor  of  the 
port  of  Philadelphia,  where  he  became  editor  of  the  | 
Pennsylvanian,  long  a  prominent  Democratic  papet.  He 
was  appointed  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1851,  and  held  this  office  until  1856,  editing  meanwhile 
the  Washington  Union.  His  succeeding  journalistic 
enterprise  was  with  the  Philadelphia  Press,  founded  by 
him,  in  1857,  as  au  organ  of  the  Douglas  Democracy 
and  in  opposition  to  President  Buchanan.  In  1859  he 
again  became  clerk  of  the  House,  and  on  the  opening 
of  the  war  in  1861  became  a  vigorous  advocate  of  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  an  active  member  of  the 
Republican  party,  whose  candidates  he  supported  until 
the  nomination  of  Horace  Greeley,  whom  he  supported 
for  the  presidency.  In  1861  he  was  made  secretary  of 
the  U.  S.  Senate,  a  position  which  he  held  until  1868, 
meanwhile  editing  the  Washington  Chronicle,  and  acting 
as  corresponding  editor  of  the  Press.  In  1868  he  visited 
Europe,  writing  letters  to  the  Press  and  Chronicle  which 
were  published  in  1869  as  Letters  from  Europe.  In  1870 
he  sold  his  interest  in  the  Chronicle  but  continued  his 
editorial  connection  with  the  Hess,  serving  (1871-72) 
as  collector  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia.  Progress,  a 
weekly  literary  journal,  was  founded  by  him  in  1878. 
Died  in  Philadelphia,  Dec.  9,  1881. 

l  o r'ney  .  in  Texas ,  a  post-town  of  Kaufman  co.,  21  m. 
E.  of  Dallas,  on  Tex.  and  Pac.  R.  It.  Bois  d’arc  lumber 
is  an  important  export.  Pop.  (1890)  811. 

For'rest,  Edwin,  a  popular  tragedian,  born  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1806.  For  nearly  half  a  century  he  was  one  of 
the  chief  ornaments  of  the  American  stage,  and  also 
performed  with  eminent  success  on  the  English  boards. 
Macbeth,  King  Lear,  Bichard  III.,  and  Othello  were 
among  his  ablest  Shakespearian  impersonations.  He 
was  also  very  successful  in  Metamora,  The  Gladiator, 
Jack  Cade,  and  other  American  plays,  some  of  them 


Fig.  2897.— EDWIN  FORREST. 


written  especially  fur  him.  His  domestic  relations  were 
unfortunate,  having  been  divorced  from  his  wife  in  1849. 
Immediately  preceding  his  death,  he  was  engaged  in  a 
series  of  readings  from  the  great  dramatic  poets.  Died 
Dec.  12,  1872,  leaving  a  large  estate,  nearly  the  whole  of 
which  he  bequeathed  to  found  a  home  for  aged  aud 
infirm  actors,  at  his  country-seat  near  the  Delaware 
river,  above  Philadelphia. 

For'rest,  Nathan  Bedford,  soldier;  born  in  Bedford 
co.,  Tenu.,  July  13,  1821  ;  acquired  a  large  fortune  as  a 
cotton-grower.  Although  opposed  to  disunion,  lie 
entered  the  Confederate  army  and  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general ;  surrendered  at  Gainesville 
on  May  9,  1865.  After  the  war  he  became  president  of 
Selma,  Marion  Jr  Memphis  Railroad  Company.  Died 
Oct.  29,  1877. 

For'rest.  in  Tllinois,  a  post-village  of  Livingston  co., 
93  m.  S.  of  Chicago,  on  Tol.,  Peor.  &  West,  and  Wabash 
R.  Rs.  Pop.  (1890)  1,021. 

For'rest  City,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  St. 
Francis  co.,  90  m.  N.E.  of  Little  Rock,  on  Little  Rock  & 


Memphis  and  St.  L.,  Iron  Mt.  &  S.  R.Rs. ;  has  cotton 
gins,  a  flour  mill  and  a  planiug  mill.  Pop.  (1890)  1,021. 

For'rester,  Alfred  Henry,  artist  and  comic  writer, 
born  in  London,  England,  1805 ;  educated  at  Islington  ; 
notary  in  the  Royal  Exchange ;  was  a  designer  and 
modeler,  and  exhibited  pen-and-ink  drawings  at  the 
Royal  Academy ;  engraved,  on  steel  and  wood,  illustra¬ 
tions  for  his  own  writings.  Author  of  Leaves  from  my 
Memorandum-Book;  Wanderings  of  a  Pen  and  Pencil; 
The  Comic  Arithmetic,  Sic.  \  contributor  to  several  peri¬ 
odicals,  including  the  Illustrated  London  News.  Died 
May  26, 1872. 

Fors'ter,  John,  an  able  historian,  critic  and  biog¬ 
rapher,  born  at  Newcastle,  Eng.,  in  1812.  Originally  a 
member  of  the  bar,  he  never  practiced,  but  devoted 
himself  to  a  career  in  literature.  He  conducted  the 
London  Examiner  for  nearly  20  years,  during  a  great 
part  of  which  period  he  also  edited  the  Foreign  Quar¬ 
terly  Review.  In  1861  he  was  appointed  by  government 
a  commissioner  of  lunacy.  As  a  historian  his  literary 
merits  are  of  a  high  order,  his  principal  works  being 
The  Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England;  Bio¬ 
graphical  and  Historical  Essays,  and  Debates  on  the  Grand 
Remonstrance.  As  a  biographer  he  is  distinguished  by 
his  Sir  John  Eliot :  a  Biography,  1590-163 3 ;  Life  of 
Walter  Savage  Landor ;  The  Life  of  Charles  Dickens.  F. 
was  the  lifelong  friend  of  Dickens,  aud  an  executor  of 
his  will.  Died  in  1876. 

Fors'ter,  Wilhelm,  astronomer,  born  at  Griinberg,  in  1 
Silesia,  Germany,  December  16,  1832  ;  studied  at  Berlin 
and  Bonn,  graduating  in  1854.  After  holding  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  second  and  first  assistant  in  the  Berlin  Observa¬ 
tory,  he  was  made  professor  extraordinary  of  astronomy 
in  the  University;  editor  of  the  Astronomisches  Jahr- 
buch,  and  director  of  the  committee  for  the  introduction 
of-tlie  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  into  Ger¬ 
many.  He  has  contributed  scientific  papers  to  various 
journals,  and  published  the  lives  of  distinguished 
astronomers. 

Forsyth  ( for-sith '),  John,  statesman,  born  at  Freder¬ 
icksburg,  Virginia,  in  1780.  He  graduated  at  Princeton 
College,  and  then  commenced  the  practice  of  lew  at 
Augusta,  Ga.,  after  which  he  held  a  seat  for  many  years 
in  Congress.  In  1819  he  was  sent  as  United  States 
Minister  to  Spain ;  became  governor  of  Georgia  in  1827, 
and  was  Secretary  of  State  under  Jackson  and  Van 
Buren  (1834—41).  Died  in  1841. 

Fort  Ke'ougll,  in  Montana,  a  post-town  of  Custer  co., 

5  m.  from  Miles  City.  Here  is  a  military  post.  Pop. 
(1890)  614. 

Fort  I.ow'oII,  in  Arizona,  a  village  of  Pima  co.  Pop. 
(1890)  545. 

Fort  Meade,  in  South  Dakota,  a  post-town  of  Meade 
co.  Pop.  (1890)  576. 

Fort  Jly'ers,  in  Florida,  a  village  (P.  0.  name,  Myers), 
cap.  of  Lee  co.,  18  ni.  from  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  has  a  can¬ 
nery,  lumber  mills  and  au  alligator-skin  tannery.  Pop. 
about  1,000. 

Fort  Myers,  in  Virginia,  a  U.  S.  military  post,  in 
Fairfax  co.,  adjoining  the  Arlington  National  Cemetery, 
opposite  Washington,  D.  C. 

Fort  Payne,  in  Alabama,  a  post-towm,  cap.  of  DeKalb 
co.,  51  m.  S.W.  of  Chattanooga,  on  Queen  &  Crescent  R.R. 
Has  a  large  hardware  factory,  furnace  and  rolling  mill,  , 
stove  and  ice  factories.  Pop.  (1890)  2,698. 

Fort  Yates,  iu  North  Dakota,  a  post-village  of  Morton 
GO.  Pop.  (1890)  511. 

For'tune,  Robert,  author  and  botanist:  born  in  Ber-1 
ivickshire,  England,  1813,  educated  at  a  village  school ;  I 
employed  in  the  botanical  gardens  of  the  Scotch  capital ! 
and  of  Chiswick ;  director  of  the  botanical  garden  at 
Chelsea;  collector  of  plants  for  the  Botanical  Society  of 
London  in  Northern  China;  was  sent  by  the  East  India 
Company  to  China,  to  investigate  the  tea  plant  and  iu 
1859  collected  for  the  U.  S.  Government,  the  seeds  of 
the  tea  shrub  and  other  plants.  Author  of  Three  Years 
Wanderings  in  Northern  China ;  Two  Visits  to  the  Tea 
Countries  of  China,  Yeddo  and  Peking,  Sic.  Died  April  16, 
1880. 

Fortu'ny,  y  Carbo  Mariano,  painter;  born  at  Reus, 
Catalonia,  Spain,  June  11,  1838;  studied  with  Palan, 
Claudio  Lorenzalez,  ami  at  the  Barcelona  Academy. 
Most  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Rome.  His  pictures 
are  sought  for  by  collectors',  many  of  his  principal 
works  are  owned  in  the  U.  S.  They  include  Camels  at 
Rest ;  Arab  Fantasia  ;  Court  Jester,  &c.  Died  Nov.  21 
1874. 

Forty  Hours.  In  the  R.  C.  church,  a  period  of 
devotion  lasting  forty  hours,  iu  honor  of  the  Blessed  I 
Sacrament. 

For'ty-nin'er.  n.  One  of  the  pioneer  gold-seekers 
who  went  to  California  in  1849. 

Fos'sil.n.  By  extension,  a  person  of  antiquated  notions, 
ora  thing  entirely  out  of  date. 

Fos'sil  Fool  prin Is,  n.  pi.  Impressions  of  the  feet 
of  extinct  animals  made  in  mud  which  has  become 
hardened  into  stone.  The  most  interesting  examples 
of  these  are  those  in  the  slaty  rocks  of  the  Connecticut 
valley,  first  observed  in  18CHJ,  and  thoroughly  studied 
and  described  by  Edward  Hitchcock  iu  1836.  These 
were  at  first  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  birds,  but 
are  now  ascribed  to  the  peculiar  tliree-toed  reptiles 
known  as  Dinosaurs,  which  existed  in  the  Mesozoic 
period  in  great  variety  of  form  and  size.  In  addition  to 
these  there  have  been  found  the  foot-prints  of  marsupials, 
birds,  batrachians,  chelonians,  Ac.,  and  impressions  made 
by  fish,  insects,  aud  other  animal  forms.  Footprints) 
have  been  found  in  other  localities,  with  numerous  j 
other  impressions  made  by  animals,  such  as  worm  trails 
and  burrow's,  crustacean  tracks,  fish  aud  amphibian  I 
trails,  &c. 


Fos'silisted  Trees.  Collections  of  fossilized  tree- 
trunks  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  earth,  as  near 
Cairo,  Egypt,  in  Nubia,  Silesia,  aud  the  island  of  An¬ 
tigua,  West  Indies.  Other  collections  exist  in  Chili, 
New'  Zealand  and  Abyssinia,  while  the  U.  S.  possesses 
some  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  petrified 
forests  on  the  earth.  In  the  Bad  Lauds  of  the  Little 
Missouri  thousands  of  such  petrified  trees  are  found 
scattered  over  the  surface,  having  been  washed  out 
from  the  sandstones  and  shales  of  the  Laramie  forma¬ 
tion.  A  remarkable  group  of  such  trees,  some  of  them 
12  feet  in  diameter,  exists  in  Napa  county,  California; 
aud  iu  Yellowstone  Park  has  been  found  a  fossilized 
forest,  iu  which  the  trees  still  stand  erect,  being  sur¬ 
rounded  by  volcanic  debris.  On  the  banks  of  the  Little 
Colorado,  in  Arizona,  are  found  fossilized  tree-trunks 
of  various  sizes,  some  of  them  6  feet  in  diameter,  which 
are  perfectly  preserved,  though  none  of  them  occupy 
their  original  positions.  In  regard  to  the  method  of 
fossilizatiun  of  the  woody  structure,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  wood  in  many  cases  has  been  replaced  by  white 
silica,  which  shows  the  structure  of  the  wood  iu  per¬ 
fection.  In  other  instances  the  W'ood  has  been  con¬ 
verted  into  solid  jasper,  of  the  color  of  red  sealing-wax, 
or  has  been  changed  into  opal  or  agate,  or  filled  w  ith 
chalcedony  or  crystallized  quartz,  with  beautiful  varie¬ 
gation  of  colors.  As  hot  water  dissolves  silica  much 
more  readily  than  cold,  it  is  probable  that  thermal 
springs  have  had  much  to  do  with  wood  fossilization, 
the  heated  waters  making  their  way  through  the  wood, 
carrying  off  the  organic  material,  and  depositing  silica 
in  its  place.  The  U.  S.  regions  of  fossilized  wood  have 
been  localities  of  active  volcanic  phenomena,  aud  ther¬ 
mal  springs,  rich  in  dissolved  silica,  still  exist  there  and 
still  display  their  petrifying  powers.  The  geology  of 
the  island  of  Antigua  leads  to  the  same  conclusion.  A 
forest  of  buried  trees  exists  in  the  southern  Ohio  drift 
deposits,  whose  wood  is  not  mineralized ;  while  at  the 
Cascades  of  the  Columbia  a  similar  buried  forest  has 
been  silicified,  the  latter  region  having  been  at  one 
time  actively  volcanic. 

Fos'ter,  Birkf.t,  artist,  born  at  North  Shields,  Eng., 
Feb.  4,  1825.  He  illustrated  most  of  the  standard  Eng¬ 
lish  poets,  and  first  attracted  attention  by  his  illustra¬ 
tion  of  Longfellow’s  Evangeline.  His  first  water-color, 
27/e  Mill  at  Arundel,  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  in  1859.  Many  of  his  pictures  represent 
cliijd-life  and  rural  scenes.  Died  in  1893. 

Foster,  Charles,  statesman  and  financier,  born  near 
Tiffin,  O.,  April  12,  1828;  received  a  common-school  and 
academic  education,  and  entered  mercantile  life,  becom¬ 
ing  the  head  of  a  successful  firm  ;  was  elected  a  (Repub¬ 
lican)  member  of  Congress  in  1870,  and  for  three  suc¬ 
ceeding  terms,  serving  continuously  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  but  was  defeated  iu  1878;  was 
governor  of  Ohio  (1879-84),  and  on  the  death  of  William 
Windom  was  appointed  (Feb.  7,  1891)  U.  S.  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  holding  that  office  until  March  4,  1893. 

Foster,  John  Gray,  soldier  and  engineer;  born  at 
Whitefield,  Coos  co.,  N.  H.,  May  27,  1823;  graduated 
from  West  Point,  and  entered  the  engineering  corps, 
serving  with  Gen.  Scott  in  Mexico;  was  chief  engineer 
at  Charleston  Harbor  (1861) ;  made  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  and  subsequently  major-general.  Iu  the 
regular  army  he  advanced  to  the  position  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  engineers,  with  the  brevet  of  major-general. 
Died  Sept.  2,  1874. 

Foster,  John  Watson,  diplomat,  born  in  Pike  co.,  Ind., 
March  2,  1836;  graduated  from  the  State  University  of 
Indiana  and  Harvard  Law  School;  practiced  law  at  Evans¬ 
ville,  Ind.,  until  he  entered  the  Federal  army  (1861); 
filled  several  official  positions  under  Presidents  Grant, 
Hayes,  Cleveland  and  Harrison,  being  Minister  to  Russia, 
Spain  and  Mexico,  and  special  agent  of  the  U.  S.  iu  the 
Bering  Sea  arbitration  w  ith  Great  Britain  (1892);  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  State  by  President  Harrison  in 
1892.  In  1894-5  he  acted  as  arbitrator  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  difficulties  between  China  and  Japan,  aud 
has-been  entrusted  with  other  delicate  missions  of  a 
diplomatic  chracter. 

Foster,  Lafayette  Sabine,  LL.D.,  statesman,  born  at 
Franklin,  Conn.,  Nov.  22,  1806;  graduated  from  Brown 
University  with  the  highest  honors;  admitted  to  the 
bar  ;  was  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  of  Connecticut,  1847- 
1848-1854,  and  in  1870;  mayor  of  Norwich  (1851-52), 
receiving  every  vote  cast  at  his  last  election  ;  became 
U.  S.  Senator  in  1854  and  was  reelected  in  1860,  acting 
for  years  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign  rela¬ 
tions.  Upon  the  death  of  President  Lincoln  he  became 
acting  Vice-president  of  the  U.  S.  Was  appointed  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut  iu  1870,  and  died 
Sept.  18,  1890. 

Foster,  Stephen  Collins,  song  composer,  born  at 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  J  uly  4, 1826  ;  educated  at  Athens  Academy 
and  Jefferson  College;  was  self-taught  in  music, French 
and  German.  Author  of  a  number  of  popular  songs  of 
which  he  often  wrote  both  words  and  music.  They 
include:  Nelly  was  a  Lady;  Old  Dog  Tray;  Come  where 
my  Love  lies  Dreaming.  His  songs  number  almost  two 
hundred,  and  for  Old  Folks  at  Home  he  received  815,000. 
Died  Jan.  13.  1864. 


W.  of  Butler,  on  Mo.  Pac.  R.R.  Pop.  (1890)  513. 
Fos'ter,  in  North  Dakota,  au  E.  cen.  co.,  area,  648  m 
Intersected  by  Pipestem  river.  Surface,  rolling  prairie 
Products,  wheat  and  oats.  Cap.  Carrington.  Pop.  (1890 


Foucault  ( foo-ko ),  Jf.an  Bernard  L£on;  born  in 
Paris,  France,  Sept.  18,  1819  ;  was  scientific  editor  of  the 
Journal  des  Debats,  and  inventor  of  an  apparatus  by 
which  electric  light  is  used  in  optical  experiments 
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microscopic  researches,  &c. ;  was  a  member  of  the  French  | 
Institute,  and  physicist  to  the  Imperial  Observatory ; 
obtained  the  Copley  Medal  of  the  Royal  Society  for 
measuring  the  velocity  of  light.  Died  Feb.  II,  1868. 

Foul.  n.  (Sports.)  A  colliding  or  entanglement;  a' 
breach  of  rule  or  custom  in  any  contest.  In  baseball, 
a  stroke  that  sends  the  ball  outside  (or  back  of)  the 
foul-lines. 

Foul  Fines,  n.  pi.  (Baseball.)  Lines  marked  out, 
generally  with  lime  or  chalk  powder,  from  the  home 
plate  through  first  and  third  bases. 

Foulard  ( foo-lard '),  n.  [Fr.]  A  thin,  washable  silk 
(or  silk  and  cotton)  dress-stuff,  not  dyed  in  the  yarn. 

Foumla'tious.  (Engin.)  The  providing  of  suitable 
foundations  for  buildings  and  other  structures  is  a 
subject  which  has  called  for  much  consideration  of 
recent  years,  in  view  of  the  weight  of  the  structures 
now  erected  and  the  varying  character  of  the  soil  on 
which  they  are  built.  This  soil  may  vary  from  rock  to 
gravel,  sand,  or  quicksand,  each  of  which  has  its  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  character  of  the  foundation.  A  rock  bottom 
needs  simply  to  be  levelled  off,  and  its  crevices  filled 
with  cement  or  concrete,  or  arched  over  where  very 
wide  and  deep.  Soft  or  disintegrated  rock  needs  re¬ 
moval,  and  draining  is  requisite  to  prevent  injury  from 
surface  water  and  springs.  If  the  rock  is  not  contin¬ 
uous,  a  part  of  the  edifice  has  to  be  built  on  compressible  | 
soil,  and  some  settling  usually  occurs,  though  this  may  | 
be  avoided  at  times  by  digging  deeper  until  rock  is 
again  found.  Hard  gravel  forms  an  excellent  founda¬ 
tion  bed,  and  is  capable  of  sustaining  a  pressure  of  5,000 ! 
lbs.  per  sq.  foot,  or  much  more  than  this  if  rock  lies 
beneath  it.  In  gravel  the  footings  are  spread  much  more 
than  in  the  case  of  rock  foundations,  being  usually 
made  50  per  cent  wider  than  the  walls  they  are  to 
sustain. — Sand  foundations.  Sharp  sand,  if  constantly 
wet  or  dry,  is  practically  incompressible  if  so  confined 
as  to  prevent  lateral  motion.  In  laying  foundations  on 
this  material,  excavations  must  go  below  the  frost  line, 
and  the  trenches  be  thoroughly  drained  if  there  is 
danger  of  water  infiltration.  The  footings  need  a  50 
per  cent,  spread,  and  should  be  made  to  fill  the  whole 
width  of  the  trench.  There  is  danger  that  the  heavier 
portious  of  the  structure  may  force  up  the  sand  under 
the  lighter  portions,  and  settle  in  consequence;  and  to 
avoid  this  danger  an  equal  distribution  of  the  load 
should  be  provided  for  by  laying  a  platform  or  contin¬ 
uous  footing  of  timber  or  concrete.  If  the  structure 
be  very  heavy,  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  lateral 
yielding  of  the  sand,  especially  on  sloping  sites.  For 
this  purpose  parallel  brick  walls,  penetrating  two  or 
three  feet  below  the  bottom,  and  laid  up  in  cement,  are 
sometimes  employed.  A  less  expensive  and  equally 
satisfactory  method  is  that  of  sheet  piling.  In  this, 
planks  are  driven  close  into  the  soil  to  the  necessary 
depth,  and  spiked  at  the  top  to  string  pieces  of  timber. — 
Foundations  on  Quicksand.  The  most  difficult  problem 
in  foundation  building  is  in  the  case  of  the  presence  of 
quicksand,  or  sand  permeated  by  moving  water.  Here 
it  becomes  necessary  to  surround  the  whole  site  of  the 
building  with  sheet  piling,  and  to  cover  the  entire 
building  area  with  a  platform  of  concrete.  In  some 
cases  a  grillage  or  platform  of  logs  or  squared  timbers 
is  first  laid  in  successive  courses  at  right  angles  to  each 
other  and  bolted  together,  and  the  interstices  filled  with 
concrete.  In  either  case  water  must  be  excluded  while 
the  concrete  is  settling,  for  fear  it  may  wash  it  out 
before  it  has  time  to  harden.  The  water  is  drained  into 
a  trench  or  well,  and  pumped  out  until  the  hardening  j 
is  complete.  The  footings  and  lower  walls  in  this  case 
must  be  laid  in  6trong  hydraulic  cement,  and  protected  j 
externally  by  a  coating  of  asphalt  or  tar  against  the 
percolation  of  water.  The  problem  is  one  of  the  greatest  | 
difficulty,  subterranean  springs  having  been  known  to  j 
break  through  a  concrete  bed  two  feet  in  thickness. 
The  best  solution  of  the  problem,  where  available,  is  to 
dig  down  to  solid  bottom,  or  to  reach  it  by  driving 
piles. — Pile  Foundations.  These  are  of  two  kinds,  sand 
and  timber  piles.  In  moist  or  boggy  soils,  where  not 
soft  enough  to  cause  the  sand  to  work  into  the  earth, 
sand  piling  may  be  employed.  Holes  6  feet  deep  and  6 
and  8  inches  in  diameter  are  bored  in  the  bottom  of  the 
foundation  trench  and  filled  with  damp  sand,  well 
rammed.  This  distributes  the  pressure  of  the  load 
horizontally  as  well  as  vertically,  while  timber  piles 
distribute  it  vertically  only.  It  is  therefore  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  penetrate  to  solid  bottom,  the  sand  pile  having 
a  broad  bearing  surface.  In  the  case  of  the  timber  pile, 
all  the  pressure  is  transferred  to  the  bottom  of  the  piling, 
though  it  has  a  considerable  degree  of  sustaining 
strength  from  the  friction  of  its  lateral  surface  against 
the  soil.  Tiles  need  usually  to  be  driven  to  solid  bottom, 
and  are  front  20  to  40  feet  in  length,  or  even  longer. 
They  are  driven  in  rows  by  the  use  of  a  “  pile-driver,”  a 
heavy  iron  weight  in  vertical  guides,  dropping  on  the 
top  of  the  pile,  l’iles  completely  buried  in  sand  or 
water  may  last  for  centuries,  of  which  evidence  exists 
in  the  cities  of  Venice  and  Amsterdam,  which  are 
largely  built  upon  them.  Their  chief  danger  of  decay 
arises  from  exposure  to  air;  and  piles  in  tidal  water) 
should  be  cut  off  below  the  low  water  mark.  Disk 
piles,  with  broad  flanges  at  the  base,  have  been  used 
successfully  in  India  for  bridge  work;  and  screw  piles, 
made  of  metal  and  driven  by  turning,  have  been  used 
effectively  in  soft  strata.  Concrete  is  sometimes  used 
for  piling  in  soft  soils  with  rock  at  no  great  depth, 
holes  of  considerable  width  being  bored  and  filled  with 
this  material.*  Isolated  piers  are  thus  built  up  and  con¬ 
nected  by  arches  of  masonry  or  metal  girders,  on  which 
the  walls  are  built.— Platform  Foundations.  The  purpose 
of  the  platform  is  the  distribution  of  the  pressure  over 


an  area  much  wider  than  that  of  the  walls  or  footings,  I 
and  also  the  prevention  of  one  part  of  the  building 
settling  more  than  another.  The  platforms  are  of  con¬ 
crete,  of  masonry,  of  timber,  and  of  iron  ana  concrete. 
The  concrete  platform  is  made  by  mingling  broken  or 
crushed  stone  or  coarse  gravel  with  the  proper  pro¬ 
portion  of  hydraulic  cement  mixed  with  sand  and 
water,  the  proportion  varying  to  suit  each  individual 
case.  The  bottom  of  the  excavation,  being  brought  to 
a  level,  is  covered  with  the  concrete  in  layers  of  9  to  18 
inches  thick,  each  layer  being  thoroughly  rammed 
and  allowed  to  set  before  the  next  one  is  laid.  Such 
platforms  are  laid  under  structures  of  considerable 
weight  and  limited  area,  such  as  towers,  chimneys,  and 
bridge  piers,  or  large  buildings  having  many  piers;  also 
in  the  case  of  buildings  to  be  erected  on  wet  sands  or 
soils,  and  where  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  water  from  the 
cellar. — Masonry  Platforms.  Masonry  can  be  used  for 
platform  purposes  only  by  the  use  of  inverted  arches. 
In  the  case  of  a  heavy  building  erected  on  isolated  piers 
instead  of  continuous  walls,  a  series  of  inverted  arches, 
turned  beneath  the  feet  of  the  several  piers,  practically 
bind  them  into  one,  while  if  barred  vaults  be  built 
between  each  line  of  Arches,  the  loads  are  distributed 
over  the  whole  area  of  the  building. — Timber  Platforms. 
What  is  known  as  a  grillage,  composed  of  squared  or 
round  timbers,  is  often  employed.  If  in  a  constantly 
wet  soil,  or  completely  buried  in  sand,  such  a  platform 
is  practically  indestructible.  The  hollows  between  the 
timbers  may  be  filled  with  sand  or  concrete  so  as  to 
make  a  solid  mass.  After  the  building  of  the  foundation 
walls,  the  platform  needs  to  be  completely  buried. 
Timber  platforms  have  been  frequently  used  for  founda¬ 
tions  both  for  bridge  piers  and  for  tall  buildings.  The 
New  Orleans  custom-house,  built  upon  a  very  soft  and 
treacherous  soil  of  sandy  clay  saturated  with  water,  in 
which  piling  was  not  to  be  trusted,  stands  upon  a  timber 
grillage  of  logs  12  inches  in  diameter,  laid  close  together, 
crossed  by  a  second  layer  of  logs  3  feet  apart.  The 
openings  are  filled  with  concrete,  and  a  third  layer  of 
12-inch  logs  laid  above.  The  building  settled  about  2 
feet  during  its  construction.  The  great  Auditorium 
Building  at  Chicago  is  built  upon  a  massive  platform  of 
timber,  concrete,  and  steel  rails,  which  is  7  feet  in  total 
thickness.— Iron  and  Concrete  Foundations.  The  method 
of  platform  building  used  in  the  Auditorium  has  been 
employed  with  success  in  mauy  Chicago  buildings,  the 
soil  there  being  a  wet  clay  supposed  to  overlie  quick¬ 
sand,  with  no  solid  bottom  short  of  50  or  60  feet.  In 
the  new  system  a  platform  of  timber  or  concrete  is  first 
formed  over  an  area  sufficient  to  reduce  the  pressure  to 
between  3,000  and  4,000  lbs.  per  sq.  foot.  On  the  con¬ 
crete  is  laid  a  layer  of  steel  rails,  placed  close  together, 
and  one  or  two  more  upon  this,  each  at  right  angles 
to  the  one  below.  On  top  is  a  layer  of  15-  or  20-inch 
l-beams,  which  sustains  the  iron  or  masonry  columns 
or  walls.  The  whole  is  covered  with  concrete,  and  the 
ends  of  the  beams  are  protected  by  a  heavy  plastering 
of  cement. 

Subaqueous  Foundations. — Foundations  for  service 
under  water  are  made  by  the  use  of  three  expedients — 
the  coffer-dam,  the  open  crib,  and  the  pneumatic  caisson. 
The  coffer-dam  is  a  temporary  water-tight  wall  built 
around  the  space  to  be  excavated,  and  enabling  the  latter 
to  be  kept  dry  by  pumping  while  the  foundations  are 
being  made.  Two  parallel  rows  of  sheet  piling  are 
sunk  and  the  space  between  filled  with  clay,  or  mixed 
clay  and  sand,  thoroughly  rammed.  Rows  of  piling 
are  also  driven,  with  string  pieces  to  which  the  sheet 
piles  are  spiked.  The  open  crib  or  caisson  is  used  in 
water  too  deep  for  the  use  of  the  coffer-dam.  It  is  a 
liox-like  structure  of  timber  or  iron,  open,  except  for  a 
partial  flooring  or  shelf,  on  which  is  laid  a  load  sufficient 
to  sink  it,  while  it  is  made  high  enough  for  its  top  to 
stand  above  the  water.  The  bottom  of  the  area  is  then 
dredged  out,  the  crib  sinking,  and  new  sections  being 
added  to  it  so  as  to  keep  its  top  above  the  water  level. 
A  coffer-dam  is  thus  formed  from  which  the  water  may 
be  pumped,  and  the  foundations  built  within  it.  Or,  if 
it  is  sunk  to  a  firm  bottom,  it  may  be  filled  with  concrete 
and  the  piers  built  upon  this  material.  The  pneumatic 
caisson  is  the  device  usually  employed  in  water  of  con¬ 
siderable  depth.  In  this  the  principle  of  the  diving 
bell  is  used.  An  air-tight  crib  or  caisson,  in  the  form 
of  an  inverted  box,  with  a  cutting-edge  at  the  bottom, 
is  floated  out  to  the  site  of  operation,  and  sunk  by 
weights.  The  caisson,  being  filled  with  air  under  pres¬ 
sure,  serves  as  a  working  chamber  for  the  men,  air- 
pumps  constantly  renewing  the  air  and  the  water  being 
effectually  excluded.  Workmen  are  admitted  to  or 
released  from  the  working  chamber  by  the  aid  of  “air 
locks,”  or  intermediate  spaces  between  an  outer  chamber 
filled  with  air  at  atmospheric  pressure,  and  the  working 
chamber  filled  with  compressed  air.  These  permit 
entrance  and  exit  without  change  of  pressure  in  the 
working  chamber.  The  workmen  enter  the  air  lock 
by  its  outer  door,  which  is  then  closed,  and  the  lower 
door  is  opened,  admitting  the  compressed  air  until  the 
air  of  lock  and  chamber  are  equal  in  pressure,  when 
the  workmen  may  enter  the  chamber.  On  leaving, 
this  procedure  is  reversed.  The  methods  of  excavation 
and  foundation  building  here  described  are  largely  of 
recent  origin,  though  the  Romans  showed  great  skill  in 
their  building  operations,  using  concrete  and  hydraulic 
cement  freely  in  foundations,  employing  the  inverted 
arch,  and  using  the  coffer-dam  in  subaqueous  work. 
The  heavy  medieval  structures  were  usually  built  in 
widely-spread  footing  courses,  with  a  gradual  decrease 
upward  in  thickness,  solid  rock  or  con. pact  gravel  being 
the  usual  base.  In  modern  times  the  art  of  foundation 
building  has  been  revolutionized  by  the  methods  men¬ 


tioned,  and  structures  of  great  size  and  weight  can  now 
be  erected  in  soils  or  in  under-water  situations  where 
such  erections  would  have  been  quite  impossible  under 
the  methods  of  the  past  ages. 

Fotin'tain,  Intermittent.  (Physics.)  The  name 
given  to  those  fountains  the  flow  of  which  ceases  and 
recommences  at  regular  intervals.  Near  the  lake  of 
Como  there  is  a  fountain  which,  three  times  a  day, 
increases  and  diminishes;  Pliny  the  Younger  makes 
mention  ol  it  in  the  30th  Epistle  of  his  4th  Book.  In 
Savoy,  on  the  edge  of  the  Lake  of  Bourget,  exists  the 
Fountain  of  Wonders,  one  which  flows;  stops,  and  reflows 
twice  in  an  hour ;  when  the  flow  is  about  to  begin  a 
bubbling  noise  is  heard,  and  then  the  water  escapes  on 
three  sides,  forming  jets,  the  height  of  which  increases 
at  first,  and  then  successively  diminishes.  The  water, 
after  springing  for  seven  or  eight  minutes,  stops  for  the 
space  of  two.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  similar 
examples.  In  order  to  explain  such  phenomena,  let  us 
suppose  that  a  spring  is  reached  by  a  pipe,  or  by  any 
natural  passage  (o)  to  a  reservoir  (M),  whence  it  can 
escape  only  by  a  passage  (a,  b,  c)  forming  a  siphon. 
The  water  accumulates  in  the  reservoir  until  the  level 
of  the  water  reaches  the  curvature  of  the  siphon;  the 
fountain  then  commences  to  flow  by  the  orifice  (c), 
but  if  the  siphon  be  allowed  to  let  more  water  escape  at 


Fig.  2898. — theory  of  an  intermittent  fountain. 


one  time  than  is  received  from  the  spring  by  the  reser¬ 
voir,  the  latter  becomes  exhausted,  and  the  flow  ceases 
until  the  level  of  the  curvature  is  again  reached.  The 
intermittent  fountain  used  in  scientific  laboratories  is 
altogether  different 
from  the  natural  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  same 
name ;  it  was  invented 
by  Sturmius,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  a  vessel  (A), 
closed  by  a  glass  stop¬ 
ple,  and  cemented 
upon  a  piece  of  brass 
provided  with  three 
lateral  spouts,  D  D'. 

The  whole  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  tube  B, 
which  opens  into  the 
interior  part  of  the 
vessel  A.  This  tube 
is  terminated  at  its 
other  extremity  by  a 
basil,  and  sustained  by 
a  tripod.  The  whole 
apparatus  rests  upon 
a  basin,  C,  percolated 
by  a  little  hole  in  its 
center.  The  vessel 
A  being  filled  with 
water  as  far  as  the  " 
level  of  the  pipe  B, 
the  efflux  takes  place 
by  the  spouts  D  D' ; 
the  falling  water  be¬ 
comes  accumulated  in 
the  basin  C,  and  is 
replaced  by  air 
brought  by  the  tube 
B;  but,  if  the  little 
orifice  bored  in  the 
basin  be  insufficient 
for  its  exhaustion,  the 
water  by  increasing 
obstructs  the  inferior  Fig.  2899. — sturmius’ 
part  of  the  pipe  B,  intermittent  fountain. 
and,  as  the  air  can  no 

longer  enter  in  A,  the  efflux  ceases  until  the  extremity 
of  the  pipe  B  is  allowed  to  become  disengaged  from  the 
water,  and  the  air  again  permitted  to  reenter. 

Fouquet  (foo-ka'),  Nicolas,  Marquis  de  Belle-Isle, 
a  celebrated  French  finance  minister,  born  in  Paris,  1615, 
became  in  1650  Attorney-General  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  and  two  years  afterward  superintendent  of  the 
finances  of  the  kingdom,  in  which  capacity  he  dissi¬ 
pated  millions  of  francs  on  himself  and  his  favorites 
and  pensioners — needy  literary  men,  of  whom  l’elisson 
may  be  regarded  as  the  type.  Falling  into  disgrace 
with  Louis  XIV.,  on  account  of  his  prodigality  and 
sumptuous  mode  of  life,  vieing  in  splendor  with  that 
ot  the  court,  F.  was  arrested  in  1661  (at  an  instance,  as 
has  been  supposed,  of  his  rival  Colbert) ;  and,  after  a 
trial  which  lasted  three  years,  was  condemned  to 
imprisonment  for  life.  F.’s  best  trait  was  his  patronage 
of  letters,  and  constant  fidelity  to  his  friends  and  para¬ 
sites.  Died  in  1680. 
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Fourth  Estate'.  A  designation  originally  applied, 
in  England,  to  the  lowest  and  unrepresented  classes  of 
society ;  the  “  Third  Estate”  being  the  commons,  which 
came  after  nobility  and  royalty,  constituting  the  second 
and  first,  respectively.  Now  humorously  applied,  in 
this  country,  to  the  newspaper  fraternity,  in  recognition 
of  its  peculiar  influence  on  public  affairs. 

Fow'Ier.  Charles  Henry,  D.D.,  LL.D.;  a  clergyman 
of  the  M.  E.  Church,  born  in  Canada,  in  1837  ;  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Genesee  College,  Lima,  N.  V.  (1859)  and  at 
Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Evanston,  Ill.  (1861).  The 
same  year  he  was  admitted  into  Rock  River  Conference 
and  engaged  in  pastoral  work  in  Chicago  till  1872, 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  Northwestern 
University,  at  Evanston.  In  1876  he  became  editor  of 
the  Christian  Advocate,  New  York ;  from  1880  to  18S4  he 
held  the  position  of  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
Missionary  Society  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  and  in  1884 
lie  was  ordained  a  bishop.  The  degree  of  D.D.  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  Northwestern  University  and 
that  of  LL.D.  by  Syracuse  University. 

Fowler,  Lorenzo  Niles,  phrenologist,  born  in  Steuben 
co.,  N.  Y.,  on  June  28,  1811 ;  educated  at  Amherst  Col¬ 
lege,  and  became  associated  (1835)  with  his  brother, 
Orson  S.  F.,  in  opening  an  office  in  New  York  for  the 
development  of  the  new  science  of  phrenology,  publish¬ 
ing  (1836)  a  book  entitled  Phrenology  Proved,  Illustrated, 
and  Applied.  Two  years  later  the  brothers  established 
the  Phrenological  Journal,  published  first  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  then  in  New  York,  retaining  the  management 
until  1863.  In  that  year  Lorenzo  F.  removed  to  London, 
Eng.,  where  he  resided  until  August,  1896,  when  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  U.  S.  and  died  in  New  York  on  Sept.  2  of 
the  same  year. 

Fowler.  Orson  Squire,  phrenologist ;  born  in  Steuben 
co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  11,  1809 ;  graduated  from  Amherst  Col¬ 
lege  ;  as  a  writer,  editor  aud  publisher,  devoted  himself 

'  to  the  subjects  of  phrenology,  self-culture,  social  reform, 

.  &c.,  and  attained  a  wide  reputation  as  a  lecturer.  Died 
Aug.  18,  1887. 

Fowler,  Philemon  H.,  D.D.,  an  eminent  clergyman  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  was  born  in  New  York  in  1804 
and  died  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  December,  1879. 

Fowler,  Samuel,  M.D.,  born  near  Newburg,  N.  Y., 
Oct.  30, 1799 ;  studied  medicine  at  Penn  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia ;  began  practice  at  Hamburg,  N.  J  ;  was  a 
member  of  the  24th  and  succeeding  Congresses,  being 
an  active  politician.  He  ranked  high  as  an  expert  in 
mineralogy  and  geology;  and,  among  other  services, 
made  known  to  the  naturalists  of  Europe  the  iron  and 
zinc  ore,  fraukliuite.  He  was  an  honorary  member  of 
many  learned  societies,  and  his  scientific  writings  were 
profuse  and  valuable.  Died  Feb.  20, 1844. 

Fowl'er.  in  Indiana,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Benton  co.,  28 
m.  N.W.  of  Lafayette,  on  C.,  C.,  C.  &  St.  L.  R.R. ;  has 
manufactures  of  farming  implements,  tiles  aud  furni¬ 
ture.  Pop.  (1890)  1,285. 

Fow'ler’S  Solll'tion.  ( Pharm .)  An  aqueous  solu¬ 
tion  of  potassium  arsenite,  containing  one  per  cent,  of 
white  arsenic;  so  called  from  an  English  physician, 
named  Fowler,  who  first  brought  it  into  use.  It  is  poi¬ 
sonous,  but  is  a  powerful  tonic,  and  is  used  for  neural¬ 
gia,  malarial  fever,  <Scc.  Dose,  1  to  5  drops,  well  diluted. 
It  should  be  taken  only  just  after  eating. 

Fowl' ill}?,  ».  The  act  or  practice  of  pursuing  or  kill¬ 
ing  wild  fowl  for  food  or  game.  This  has  been  followed 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  since  the  time  when  man  was 
given  dominion  over  the  fowls  of  the  air.  By  some  it 
is  made  a  means  of  subsistence,  while  by  others  it  is 
only  pursued  as  a  recreation.  It  is  often  attended  with 
great  toil  and  danger,  as  in  the  case  of  sea-birds,  whose 
breeding  places  are  the  shelves  and  ledges  of  lofty  preci¬ 
pices.  Various  methods  are  employed  for  capturing 
birds,  according  to  their  habits.  Small  birds  intended 
for  the  table  are  often  taken  in  nets.  Bird  lime  (q.  v.) 
is  used  also  in  the  capture  of  them,  especially  in 
hot  and  dry  weather  when  they  congregate  where  they 
can  get  water.  Traps,  or  snares,  of  different  kinds 
are  also  employed.  One  of  the  most  common  is  the 
thread  or  hair  with  a  noose  in  which  the  bird  is  caught 
by  the  head  or  the  feet.  The  modern  sportsman  gener¬ 
ally  employs  the  rifle  and  shoots  the  bird  either  when 
oil  the  wing  or  after  it  has  alighted.  Decoys  are  used, 
especially  with  wild  ducks,  to  lead  them  within  shot. 
Numerous  kinds  of  ducks,  geese  and  plover  are  sought 
after,  and  gannets,  gulls,  terns,  guillemots,  and  other 
sea-birds,  furnish  the  most  adventurous  objects  of  pur¬ 
suit  to  the  fowler. 

Fowls,  l>omes'tio.  The  importance  of  the  poultry 
industry  of  the  United  States  is  made  prominent  by  the 
fact,  revealed  by  the  census  of  1890,  that  the  annual 
value  of  the  poultry  product  at  that  time  was  $290,- 
000,000 — exceeding  that  of  any  one  other  agricultural 
industry.  Hundreds  of  thousands  are  exclusively  en¬ 
gaged  in  poultry  raising;  the  number  of  professional 
poultry  fanciers  exceeds  100,000;  and  more  than  50 
weekly  and  monthly  journals  are  to-da.v  published  in 
the  interest  of  the  poultry  industry.  The  raising  of 
fancy  breeds  lias  become  a  popular  fad  with  wealthy 
people,  some  of  whom  have  poultry  plants  costing  from 
83,000  to  8-9,000;  and  there  are  hundreds  of  poultry 
farms  where  from  3,000  to  15,000  chickens  and  ducks 
are  raised.  An  elaborate  Poultry  Show  is  held  each 
year  in  New  York,  and  similar  exhibitions  are  frequent 
and  popular  elsewhere.  The  U.  S.  Government  issues 
regular  poultry  bulletins,  containing  much  valuable 
information  and  current  news  relating  to  this  import¬ 
ant  branch  of  agricultural  industry. 

Pure-Bred  Poultry. — Considerable!  difference  of 
opinion  exists  as  to  the  origin,  or  original  habitat,  of 
the  several  breeds  of  domestic  poultry  ;  the  statements 


bearing  upon  this  subject,  as  given  herein,  are  based 
upon  the  best  available  authority.  Those  breeds  classed 
as  American  are  the  result  of  crossing  various  breeds  of 
domestic  with  imported  stock.  The  Plymouth  Rocks  are 
among  the  best  for  general  purposes,  being  superior 
layers  aud  shapely  for  market.  The  Wyandottes  are  of 
more  recent  origin,  slightly  lighter,  but  scarcely  inferior 
to  the  Plymouth  Rocks  in  other  respects.  The  Domi¬ 
niques  rank  with  the  Wyandottes,  and  are  the  oldest 
American  breed.  It  is  believed  that  the  Plymouth 
Rocks  originated  in  a  cross  between  these  and  a  larger 
breed.  Javas  and  Jersey  Blues  complete  the  list  of 
Americans ;  these  have  some  physical  peculiarities, 
but  in  a  general  way  rank  with  the  Plymouth  Rocks. 
The  Cochins  are  descendants  of  the  old  Shanghae,  or 
Brahma-Pootra  fowls  (which  came  originally  from 
Cochin-China),  whose  stilted  legs  aud  long  necks  have 
been  reduced  by  intelligent  crossing.  The  buff  varieties 
are  largely  used  for  crossing  with  inferior  stock  to 
secure  weight  and  firmness  of  flesh.  These  fowls  are 
only  moderately  good  layers,  but  they  sit  persistently 
and  the  hens  make  model  mothers.  Light  Brahmas,  the 
largest  of  all  breeds,  are,  as  they  exist  here  to-day, 
practically  an  American  variety,  being  the  result  of 
careful  and  long-continued  breeding  from  the  old 
Brahma-Pootra  stock.  They  are  the  best  layers  among 
the  large  varieties,  and  make  good  “  broilers”  at  8  to 
10  weeks.  After  the  chicks  are  12  weeks  old  they  grow 
rapidly  and  become  bony  ;  therefore  are  not  desirable 
for  market  from  the  time  they  are  about  3  months  old 
until  fully  matured.  The  pencilled  Hamburgs  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  originated  in  Holland;  the  spangled 
varieties  are  of  English  nativity,  and  were  once  known 
as  Lancashire  Mooneys  and  Yorkshire  Pheasant  Fowls. 
The  Andalusians,  as  the  name  indicates,  came  from  the 
province  of  Andalusia,  in  Spain,  Silkies,  sometimes 
called  Negro  Fowls,  are  from  India.  Frizzled  fowls  are 
found  in  all  countries.  The  Leghorns  are  natives  of 
Italy;  but  the  white  and  brown  varieties  have  been  so 
greatly  improved  in  this  country  as  to  be  fairly  classed 
as  Americans.  The  name  of  the  Polish  breed  probably 
comes  from  the  word  “  poll,”  meaning  “  head  ;  ’  the 
skull  has  a  prominent  bony  cyst,  above  the  orbits,  not 
found  in  the  uucrested  breeds.  The  eggs  and  fowls  of 
this  breed  are  rather  small ;  they  are  chiefly  bred  for 
fancy  purposes,  and  had  their  origin  in  Holland.  The 
Sultan  fowls  come  from  Constantinople.  This  breed  is 
very  rare,  and  it  is  difficult  to  secure  pure-bred  stock 
from  its  native  place,  as  it  is  there  considered  a  sacred 
bird.  The  Sultans  are  extremely  showy,  pure  white, 
with  a  large  crest  ami  beard,  and  five  toes.  Their  legs 
are  feathered  all  around,  as  are  all  the  toes.  The 
Sultans  were  first  owned  and  bred  in  this  country  by 
Mr.  George  0.  Brown,  of  Baltimore.  The  Malays  are 
from  India.  The  origin  of  the  Game  fowls  is  involved 
in  some  doubt,  though  England  claims  to  be  its  native 
land.  Contrary  to  a  very  common  impression,  these 
varieties  are  not  largely  raised  for  fighting,  but  almost 
wholly  for  practical  purposes.  They  are  hardy,  and 
possess  great  muscular  development  about  the  breast; 
and  are  therefore  valuable  to  cross  with  common  stock 
or  thoroughbred  varieties.  The  Indian  Game,  when 
crossed  with  stocky  breeds,  produces  excellent  broilers 
at  an  early  age.  Sebright  bantams  were  originated  by 
Sir  John  Sebright,  of  England,  about  the  year  1800, 
after  a  long  period  of  patient  breeding.  The  breed 
known  as  the  Rumpless  are  without  tails,  and  the  caudal 
appendage  irreverently  called  “the  parson’s  nose”  is 
also  lacking.  Aldrovandus  mentioned  this  breed  two 
centuries  ago.  There  is  a  breed  in  England,  called 
Scotch  Grays,  that  resembles  our  Plymouth  Rocks  in 
plumage,  but  has  pinkish-white  instead  of  yellow  legs.  ] 
Guinea  fowls  are  from  the  <  ’ape  Verde  Islands  and 
Jamaica,  where  they  abound  in  a  wild  state. — Ducks.  I 
The  Aylesbury  originated  in  Buckinghamshire,  England,  j 
The  Rouen,  of  French  origin,  is  almost  identical  in 
plumage  with  the  wild  Mallard.  The  Cayuga  breed 
originated  on  Cayuga  Lake,  New  York. 

Following  are  the  standard  breeds  of  domestic  poultry 
in  the  United  States,  with  the  varieties  of  each  breed,  as 
recognized  by  the  American  Poultry  Association : 

AMERICAN. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK:  Varieties  —  Barred;  White; 

Buff;  Barred,  Pea  Comb. 

Plumage  of  the  Barred  varieties  shows  parallel  bars 
of  bluish-black  and  white;  all  have  single  combs  except 
the  Barred  with  pea  comb;  all  have  yellow  legs. 
WYANDOTTE:  Varieties — Silver;  Golden;  White; 

Buff;  Black. 

All  have  rose  combs  and  yellow  legs,  except  the 
Black,  which  has  black  or  greenish-black  legs.  Plum¬ 
age  of  Silver  is  white  in  center  of  feather,  laced  with 
black ;  of  the  Golden,  golden  center  laced  with  black. 
JAVA:  Varieties — Black;  Mottled;  White. 

All  have  single  combs. 

DOMINIQUE :  HaB  rose  comb. 

JERSEY  BLUE :  Has  single  comb. 

ASIATIC. 

BRAHMA:  Varieties — Light;  Dark. 

Both  have  pea  comb.  The  Light  variety  has  white 
plumage,  except  the  tail,  which  is  black,  slightly  laced 
or  edged  with  white ;  necks  penciled  with  black  ;  male  I 
and  female  marked  alike.  The  Dark  variety  (male)  I 
has  solid  black  breast  and  tail ;  neck  is  silvery-white 
with  black  stripe  down  center  of  feathers ;  back,  silvery-  \ 
white;  saddle,  silvery-white  feathers  striped  with  black  ;  i 
the  legs  and  outer  aud  middle  toes  are  well  feathered. 


The  hens  are  beautifully  marked,  the  silvery-gray  color 
being  distinctly  pencilled  with  darker  stripes. 

COCHIN:  Varieties — Partridge;  White;  Black;  Buff. 

All  have  pea  combs.  The  male  Partridge  has  black 
breast  and  tail ;  neck,  bright  orange-red,  with  black 
pointed  and  striped  centers  in  feathers;  back,  dark  red- 
brown  ;  saddle,  marked  very  much  like  neck  ;  wing- 
bows  rich  maroon-red.  The  hens  are  beautifully  pen¬ 
cilled,  reddish-brown  ground  marked  with  darker 
shades;  necks  similar  to  males.  All  Cochins  must  be 
heavily  feathered  on  legs  aud  on  middle  and  outer  toes. 
LANGSHAN:  Varieties — Black;  White. 

Both  have  single  comb;  legs  feathered  to  a  medium 
degree,  aud  the  outer  toes  feathered  to  their  extremities. 
MEDITERRANEAN :  Varieties — Brown,  Single  Comb; 
Brown,  Rose  Comb;  White,  Single  Comb;  White, 
Rose  Comb;  Black,  Single  Comb;  Dominique,  Single 
Comb  ;  Silver  Duck-wing,  Single  Comb. 

MINORCA:  Varieties — Black;  White. 

Both  have  single  comb. 

ANDALUSIAN :  Variety — Blue,  Single  Comb. 
SPANISH:  Variety  —  White-Faced  Black,  Single 
Comb. 

POLISH:  Varieties — White  Crested  Black;  Golden; 
Silver;  White;  Buff  Laced;  Bearded,  Golden; 
Bearded,  Silver;  Bearded,  White. 

HAMBURG:  Varieties — Black;  White;  Golden  Span¬ 
gled  ;  Silver  Spangled  ;  Gold  Pencilled  ;  Silver 
Pencilled. 

RED  CAP:  These  have  immense  rose  combs,  whence 
their  name. 

CAMPINE:  Varieties — Silver;  Golden. 

Both  have  single  combs. 

FRENCH. 

HOUDAN  :  Black  aud  white  mottled  plumage;  five 
toes  on  each  foot. 

CREVECCEUR :  Variety — Black. 

LA  FLECHE :  Variety — Black. 

All  have  combs  shaped  like  the  letter  V. 

ENGLISH. 

DORKING:  Varieties — White;  Silver;  Colored. 

The  White  variety  has  a  rose  comb,  the  others  a  single 
comb ;  five  toes  on  each  foot. 

GAME:  Varieties — Black-Breasted  Red ;  Brown  Red; 
Golden  Duck-wing;  Silver  Duck-wing;  Red  Pyle; 
White;  Black;  Birchen. 

The  above  list  comprises  the  varieties  of  the  Standard 
Games. 

GAME  BANTAM :  Varieties — Same  as  the  Standard 
Game. 

INDIAN  GAME:  Variety — Cornish. 

MALAY :  Variety — Black-Breasted  Red. 

SEBRIGHT  BANTAM :  Varieties — Golden  ;  Silver. 
Both  have  a  rose  comb. 

ROSE-COMB  BANTAMS:  A'arieties — White;  Black. 
BOOTED  BANTAM:  Variety — White,  with  single 
comb. 

COCHIN  BANTAM:  Varieties  —  Buff;  Partridge; 
White;  Black. 

These  are,  in  all  respects,  the  large  Cochins  in  minia¬ 
ture. 

JAPANESE  BANTAM:  Varieties — Black-Tailed; 
White;  Black. 

All  have  single  combs. 

POLISH  BANTAM :  Variety — White  ;  has  white  crest. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

RUMPLESS:  Various  colors. 

RUSSIAN:  Black. 

SUMATRA :  Black,  with  immense  long  tails. 
SILKIES:  White,  with  webless,  soft,  fleecy  plumage; 
five-toed  feet,  feathered;  legs  also  feathered;  head 
and  skin  dark  purple. 

SULTAN  :  White  ;  heavily  crested,  muffled  and  bearded  ; 

feathers  on  legs  and  toes. 

FRIZZLE:  Various  colors. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  are  bred  in  the 
United  States  the  following  that  are  classed  as  pure¬ 
bred  fowls,  viz.:  Sherwood  (white),  Ancona  (mottled), 
White  Wonders,  and  Dark  Brahma  Bantams. 
TURKEY'S. — The  varieties  are  as  follows :  Bronze, 
Narragansf.tt,  Buff,  Slate,  White  aud  Black. 
All  are  considered  of  American  origin.  The  Bronze 
variety  was  produced  by  crossing  the  domestic  with 
the  wild  turkey. 

DUCKS. — The  varieties  embrace  the  Pekin,  white  in 
color,  originating  in  China ;  the  Aylesbury,  a  white 
English  breed ;  the  Rouen,  a  parti-colored  French 
variety ;  the  black  Cayuga  ;  the  colored  and  the  white 
Muscovy;  the  gray  and  the  white  Call;  the  Crested 
White;  and  the  East  Indian,  black. 

GEESE.  —  The  gray  breeds  include  the  Toulouse 
(French)  and  the  Wild  (Canada);  the  Egyptian 
is  a  colored  variety ;  the  German  breed,  Embden,  is 
white;  the  African  is  gray ;  and  of  the  Chinese 
there  are  two  varieties,  the  brown  and  the  white. 

GUINEA  FOWLS.— There  are  two  kinds — the  well- 
known  pearl,  and  the  white. 


1 


TYPES  OF  LEADING  BREEDS  OF  AMERICAN  PURE-BRED  FOWLS. 


1.  White-Crested  Black  Polish. 

2.  Silver-Spangi.ed  Hamburg. 

3.  Black  Minorca. 

4.  Houdan. 


5.  Mottled  Java. 

6.  Buff  Cochin. 

7.  Light  Brahma. 

8.  White-Facep  Black  Spanish. 


9.  Silver-Laced  Wyandotte. 

10.  Partridge  Cochin. 

11.  Barred  Plymouth  Rock. 

12.  Dorking. 


13.  Pit  Game. 

14.  White  Leghorn. 

15.  Indian  Game. 

16.  Silver  Sebright  Bantam, 
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Standauo  Weights. — The  standard  weights  for  fowls 
and  chicks  for  the  show-room,  as  per  the  rules  of  the 
American  Poultry  Association  (1897),  are  shown  by  the 
following  table : 

CHICKENS. 

Breed. 

Cock. 

Hen. 

|  Cock’l. 

|  Pullet. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Plymouth  Rock.. 

954 

754 

8 

G54 

Wyandotte . 

854 

G54 

75 

4 

5} | 

Java . 

oQ 

75-f 

8 

G54 

American  Dominique . 

8ll 

G54 

754 

4! 

Jersey  Blue . 

10 

8 

7 

5 

Light  Brahma... 

12 

954 

10 

8 

Dark  Brahma.... 

11 

8/| 

9 

7 

Cochin — 

Buff . 

11 

854 

9 

7 

Partridge . 

11 

8V2 

9 

7 

White . 

11 

854 

9 

7 

Cochin,  Black.... 

854 

9 

7 

Langshan . 

10 

7 

8 

6 

Minorca . 

8 

(i54 

«54 

554 

Red  Cap . 

754 

6 

5 

Houdan . 

7 

6 

6 

5 

Crevecieur . 

8 

7 

7 

6 

La  Fleche . 

. 

8>4 

"54 

754 

G54 

Dorking — 

White . 

754 

6 

654 

5 

Silver-Gray... 

8 

G54 

7 

554 

Colored  . 

9 

7 

8 

6 

Cornish  Indian  Game . 

9 

6 

71 

4 

554 

M  ALAY . 

8 

7 

1 

4 

Russian . 

8  54 

G54 

75 

4 

554 

ozs. 

ozs. 

ozs. 

ozs. 

Game  Bantams... 

22 

20 

20 

20 

Black-Breasted 

Bed  Ma- 

lay  Game  Bantams . 

26 

24 

24 

22 

Bantams — 

Sebright  .... 

26 

22 

22 

20 

Rose  Comb... 

26 

22 

22 

20 

Booted  White . 

26 

2 

2 

22 

20 

Buff  Cochin  .. 

28 

24 

24 

22 

Partridge  Cochin.. . 

30 

26 

26 

24 

White  Cochin 

30 

26 

26 

24 

Black  Cochin. 

30 

26 

26 

24 

Black-tailed  Japanese.. 

26 

22 

22 

20 

White  Japanese . 

26 

22 

22 

20 

Black  Japanese . 

26 

22 

22 

20 

White-crested  Polish... 

26 

22 

22 

20 

TURKEYS. 

Variety. 

Cock. 

Hen. 

Cock’l. 

Pullet. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Bronze . 

35 

20 

24 

15 

Narragansett . 

32 

22 

22 

14 

Buff . 

27 

18 

18 

12 

Slate . 

27 

18 

18 

12 

White . 

26 

16 

16 

10 

Black . 

27 

18 

18 

12 

DUCKS. 

Adult. 

Young 

Old 

Young 

Drake. 

Drake. 

Duck. 

Duck. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Pekin . 

8 

7 

7 

6 

Aylesbury . 

9 

8 

8 

7 

Rouen . 

9 

8 

8 

7 

Cayuga . 

8 

7 

7 

6 

Muscovy . 

10 

8 

8 

7 

GEESE. 

Old 

Young 

Old 

Young 

Gander. 

Gander. 

Goose. 

Goose. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lb8. 

Toulouse . 

20 

18 

20 

15 

Embdkn  . 

20 

18 

18 

16 

Africa . 

20 

16 

18 

14 

China  . 

14 

10 

12 

8 

Wild  . 

10 

12 

14 

10 

Egyptian . 

15 

12 

12 

9 

Technical  Terms. — We 

give  below  a 

glossary  of 

technical  terms  referring  to  domestic  fowls  and  their 
breeding;  also  a  cut  showing  the  points  of  a  fowl  as 
considered  by  the  judges  at  a  poultry  show  under  the 
rules  of  the  American  Poultry  Association.  For  much 
of  this  information  we  acknowledge  our  indebtedness 
to  Mr.  George  0.  Brown,  former  president  of  that 
Association  : 

bar'rinjr.  marks  or  stripes  across  the  feathers  at 
right  angles,  or  nearly  so,  to  its  length. 

beard,  a  bunch  of  feathers  under  the  throat  of 
some  breeds  of  chickens,  such  as  Houdan  and  Polish. 

breed,  any  race  of  fowls  having  distinctive  charac¬ 
teristics  in  common.  Breed  is  a  broader  term  than 
variety,  and  may  include  several  varieties;  for  example, 
the  Plymouth  Rock  has  Single-combed  Barred,  Pea- 
combed  Barred,  and  White,  as  varieties  of  that  breed. 

brood,  the  family  of  chicks  belonging  to  a  single 
mother. 


capo,  the  feathers  under  and  at  the  base  of  the  I 
hackle,  shaped  like  a  cape.  The  term  is  most  fre- 1 
quently  applied  to  the  Light  Brahma,  whose  cape  is  I 
composed  of  black  and  white  feathers, 
car'riage.  the  attitude  or  “style  ”  of  a  bird, 
cariiii'culated.  covered  with  small,  fleshy  pro- j 
tuberances,  as  on  the  head  and  neck  of  a  turkey-cock, 
cliiok,  a  newly  hatched  fowl, 
chicken,  a  term  indefinitely  applied  to  any  age 
under  one  year  old. 

clutch,  a  term  applied  both  to  the  batch  of  eggs 
sat  upon  by  a  fowl,  and  to  the  brood  of  chickens  hatched 
therefrom. 

cock,  a  male  fowl  over  one  year  old. 
cock'erel.  a  male  fowl  under  one  vear  old. 
comb,  the  fleshy  proturberance  growing  on  the  top 
of  a  fowl’s  head.  The  four  chief  varieties  of  comb  are 
single,  rose,  pea,  and  leaf;  all  others  being  modifications 
of  and  properly  classed  with  them. 

comli'tion.  the  state  of  a  fowl  as  regards  health 
and  beauty  of  plumage. 

c rest,  a  tuft  of  feathers  on  the  head;  of  the  same 
significance  as  top-knot. 

crop,  the  receptacle  in  which  a  fowl’s  food  is  stored 
before  passing  into  the  gizzard  for  digestion. 

ctisli'ion.  the  mass  of  feathers  over  the  rump  of  a 
hen,  covering  the  tail ;  chiefly  developed  into  Cochins. 

(lub'biiig-.  cutting  off  the  comb,  wattles  and  ear¬ 
lobes.  so  as  to  leave  the  head  smooth  and  clean. 

(luck '-foot,  the  carrying  of  the  hinder  toe  forward, 
ear'-lobes.  the  folds  of  bare  skin  hanging  just 
below  the  ears — by  many  called  deaf-ears.  They  vary 
in  color,  being  red,  white,  blue  and  cream-colored, 
face,  the  bare  skin  around  the  eye. 
fliglils.  the  primary  feathers  of  the  wing,  used  in 
flying,  but  tucked  under  the  wings  out  of  sight  when 
at  rest. 

fluff,  soft,  downy  feathers  about  the  thighs  and  cov¬ 
ering  the  posterior  part  of  the  bird — chiefly  developed 
in  Asiatics. 


Fig.  2900. — points  of  a  fowl. 

1,  comb;  2,  face;  3,  wattles  ;  4,  ear-lobes  ;  5,  hackles;  6,  breast; 

7,  back;  8,  saddle;  9,  saddle-feathers;  10,  sickles;  11,  tail- 
coverts  ;  12,  main  tail-feathers  ;  13,  wing-bow  ;  14,  wing- 
coverts,  forming  wing-bar  ;  15,  secondaries ;  wing- 
bay  ;  16,  primaries  or  flight-feathers;  wing- 
butts;  17,  point  of  breast  bone  ;  18, thighs; 

19,  hocks ;  20,  shanks  or  legs ;  21, 
spur;  22,  toes  or  claws. 

fur'nislied  :  when  a  cockerel  has  obtained  his  full 
tail,  comb,  hackles,  Ac.,  he  is  said  to  be  “furnished.” 
gilltt.  the  same  as  wattles,  which  see. 
hack'lc,  the  neck  plumage  of  both  sexes, 
luick'lcs.  the  peculiar,  long,  narrow  feathers  on 
the  neck  of  fowls. 

lien'uy  or  lien'-fcathcrcd.  the  plumage  of  a 
cock  resembling  that  of  a  hen  from  the  absence  of 
hackles  and  sickle-feathers,  and  in  plumage  generally, 
laock,  the  joint  between  the  thigh  and  shank, 
keel,  the  breast-bone,  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  keel  of  a  boat. 

knock'-kneed,  a  term  used  to  express  an  inward 
turning  of  the  hocks  by  which  they  are  brought  near 
together  while  the  legs  extend  outward  and  are  well 
spread  at  the  feet. 

leaf-comb,  the  two-pronged,  V-shaped  comb, 
such  as  is  seen  in  crested  breeds,  so  called  from  a  fancied 
resemblance  to  the  open  leaves  of  a  book. 

leg',  in  a  living  fowl,  this  is  the  scaly  part  usually 
denominated  the  shank ;  in  a  dressed  fowl  it  refers  to 
the  joint  above. 

leg'-feaf  liers.  feathers  growing  upon  the  outer 
sides  of  the  shanks,  as  in  Asiatics. 

mos'sy.  having  confused  or  indistinct  marking  in 
the  plumage. 

mib'-eouib,  an  irregular  pea-comb,  but  lacking  in 
the  true  triple  character,  the  longitudinal  depressions 
or  channels  being  grown  up.  It  approaches  in  char¬ 
acter  to  a  rose-comb,  but  is  properly  classed  as  a  pea- 
comb,  as  it  is  produced  only  by  pea-combed  varieties. 


pca'-comb,  a  triple  comb,  resembling  three  small 
single  combs  joined  together  at  base  and  rear,  lower  and 
narrower  at  front  and  rear  than  center,  and  distinctly 
divided,  the  largest  and  highest  in  the  middle,  each  pat  t 
slightly  and  evenly  seriated. 

[ten'cilling.  small  markings  or  stripes  over  a 
feather.  These  may  run  straight  across,  when  they 
are  frequently  called  burs,  or  follow  the  outline  of  the 
feather,  taking  a  crescent  form, 
poult,  a  young  turkey. 

pri'inarics,  the  flight-feathers  of  the  wings, 
hidden  when  the  wing  is  closed,  being  tucked  under 
the  visible  wing,  composed  of  the  secondary  feathers. 
Usually  the  primaries  contain  the  deepest  color  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  fowl,  except  the  tail,  and  great  importance  is 
attached  to  their  color  by  breeders, 
pro'file,  a  direct  side  view  or  illustration  of  a  fowl, 
pul'let,  a  female  fowl  under  one  year  old. 
rose'-comb,  a  low,  thick,  solid  comb,  the  upper 
surface  of  which  is  usually  corrugated  or  covered  with 
small  points.  It  usually  terminates  in  a  well-developed 
spike,  which  may  turn  upward  as  in  the  Hamburgs, 
remain  nearly  level  as  in  the  Rose-comb  Leghorns,  or 
turn  downward,  as  in  the  Wyandottes.  In  some  vari¬ 
eties  the  spike  is  but  slightly  developed, 
roost'er,  a  term  for  cock  or  cockerel, 
sjul'tlle,  the  posterior  part  of  the  back,  reaching 
to  the  tail  in  a  cock,  and  answering  to  the  cushion  in  a 
hen — cushion,  however,  being  restricted  to  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  development,  as  in  Cochins,  while  saddle 
may  be  applied  to  any  breed. 

sec'omlaries,  the  quill-feathers  of  the  wings, 
which  are  visible  when  the  wing  is  folded. 

self-col'or.  a  uniform  tint  over  the  feather,  ora 
uniform  hue  to  the  plumage,  in  the  latter  sense  being 
applied  to  all  solid  colored  varieties,  such  as  white, 
black,  and  buff. 

shaft,  the  stem  or  quill  part  of  a  feather, 
shank,  the  lower  and  scaly  joint  of  the  leg. 
siek'les.  the  long,  curved  feathers  of  a  cock’s  tail ; 
properly  applied  only  to  the  top  pair,  but  sometimes 
used  for  one  or  two  pairs  beside. 

single  eonib,  an  upright  comb,  varying  in  size 
and  depth  of  serration,  rising  from  the  beak  and  gener¬ 
ally  extending  back  of  the  head  for  some  distance,  and 
consisting  of  a  single,  thin,  fleshy  mass. 

spang'ling,  the  marking  produced  by  a  large 
spot  or  splash  on  each  feather,  differing  from  that  of  the 
ground  color. 

spur,  the  sharp  defensive  weapon  of  the  cock,  grow¬ 
ing  from  the  inner  side  of  the  shank. 

squir'rel-tailefl.  the  tail  projecting  over  the 
back  in  front  of  a  perpendicular  line  drawn  from  the 
routs  of  the  tail. 

stag1,  a  term  used  for  a  young  cock;  chiefly  em¬ 
ployed  by  Game  fanciers. 

sta'tion,  an  ideal  standard  for  Games,  embodied  in 
style  and  symmetry. 

strain,  a  race  of  fowls  that  has  been  carefully  bred 
by  one  breeder,  or  his  successors,  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  has  acquired  an  individual  character  of  its  own. 

sur'faee-color,  the  color  of  the  plumage  or 
feather  which  lies  upon  the  surface  of  a  fowl  when  in 
a  normal  position  and  condition. 

syni'metry,  perfection  of  propoition;  harmony 
of  all  the  parts  of  a  fowl,  taken  as  a  whole,  and  must 
be  typical  of  the  variety  it  represents. 

tail-coverts,  the  soft,  glossy,  curved  feathers  at 
the  sides  of  the  lower  part  of  the  tail,  usually  of  the 
samo  color  as  the  tail  itself. 

tail-featliers,  the  straight  and  stiff  feathers  of  the 
tail  only;  the  top  pair  are  sometimes  slightly  curved, 
but  they  are,  generally,  nearly  if  not  quite  straight,  and 
are  contained  inside  the  sickles  and  tail-coverts. 

thighs,  the  joints  above  the  shanks,  the  same  as 
the  drum-sticks  in  dressed  fowls, 
top'kiiot,  the  same  as  Crest. 
tri'o.  a  cock  or  cockerel  and  two  hens  or  pullets, 
iimlcr-color,  the  color  of  the  plumage  not 
exposed  when  the  fowl  is  in  a  normal  condition  and 
position,  and  seen  when  the  surface  has  been  lifted. 
It  is  manifested  chiefly  in  the  down  seen  about  the  roots 
of  the  feathers. 

vari'ety,  a  term  used  to  denominate  fowls  possess¬ 
ing  common  characteristics,  less  wide  in  its  application 
than  breed  (q.  v.). 

vene' tinned,  lapping  over,  like  the  Venetian 
blinds  used  in  houses.  This  term  is  frequently  applied 
to  the  lapping  of  the  tail  feathers. 

vul't urc-liock,  stiff,  projecting  feathers  at  the 
hock  joint.  The  feathers  must  be  both-stiff  and  project¬ 
ing  to  be  thus  truly  called  and  condemned. 

wat'tles.  the  red,  pendulous  of  the  base  of  the 
beak,  chiefly  developed  in  males. 

web :  the  web  of  a  feather  is  the  flat  or  plume  por¬ 
tion  ;  of  the  feet,  the  flat  skin  between  the  toes;  of  the 
wings,  the  triangular  skin  seen  when  the  wings  are 
extended. 

tving'-bar,  a  line  of  dark  color  across  the  middle 
of  the  wings,  caused  by  the  color  or  marking  of  the 
feathers  known  as  the  lower  wing  coverts. 

wing'-bay,  the  triangular  section  of  the  wing, 
below  the  wing-bar,  formed  by  the  exposed  portion  of 
the  secondaries  when  the  wing  is  folded.  Used  chiefly 
in  reference  to  Game  fowls. 

wing'-bow,  the  upper  or  shoulder  part  of  the 
wing. 

wing'-blttts,  the  end  of  the  primaries ;  also  called 
wing  points. 

wing'-eoverts,  the  broad  feathers  covering  the 
roots  of  the  secondary  quills. 
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wing7 -fronts,  the  front  edge  of  the  wing  at  the 
shoulder.  This  section  of  the  wing  is  sometimes  erron¬ 
eously  called  wing-butts;  but,  to  avoid  confusion,  the 
latter  term  should  be  applied  only  to  the  ends  of  the 
primaries. 

Fox'tail,  ii.  The  tail  of  a  fox. 

(Bot.)  The  name  of  several  kinds  of  grass,  so  called 
from  the  shape  of  the  fruit  or  flower-head. 

(Metall.)  The  cinder  obtained  in  the  last  stage  of  the 
charcoal-firing  process — a  more  or  less  cylindrical  piece, 
hollow  in  the  center. 

Fox-ter'rier,  n.  A  small,  short-coated,  parti-colored 
dog  of  the  terrier  kind,  formerly  used  to  unearth  foxes. 

Frack'ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of 
Schuylkill  co.,  12  m.  N.  of  Pottsville,  on  Penna.  and  P. 
&  It.  R.Rs.  Coal  is  extensively  mined  in  the  vicinity. 
Pop.  (1890)  2,520. 

Fran'eis,  John  M.,  journalist  and  diplomat;  born  in 
Prattsburg,  Steuben  co.,  N.  Y.,  March  0,  1823  ;  educated 
in  the  public  schools,  subsequently  serving  as  appren¬ 
tice  in  the  printing  business:  edited  newspapers  in 
Palmyra,  Rochester  and  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  was  minister  to 
Greece,  under  President  Grant,  to  Portugal  (1882),  and 
to  Austria-Hungary  (1884-85).  For  several  years  before 
his  death  was  chief  owner  and  editor  of  the  Troy  (N.  Y.) 
Times.  Died  June  18,  1897. 

Fran'eis,  Sir  Philip,  an  eminent  English  statesman 
and  publicist,  born  in  1740;  became  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Council  of  Bengal,  and  the  leading  opponent 
of  the  measures  of  the  Governor-General,  Warren  Hast¬ 
ings.  In  1785  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  impeach¬ 
ment  and  trial  of  the  latter,  and  was  a  zealous  advocate 
of  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Sir  Philip  is  generally  ac¬ 
credited  with  the  authorship  of  the  famous  Letters  of 
Junius ,  and  from  the  evidence  which  has  been  advanced 
in  support  of  his  claims  to  that  honor,  little  doubt 
remains  as  to  his  having  the  facile  and  fearless  pen 
which  played  so  dominant  a  part  in  the  political  affairs 
of  England  during  the  closing  half  of  the  last  century. 
Died  in  1818. 

Frangi|ian'i,  n.  [Marquis  Frangipani,  the  inventor.] 
A  perfume  derived  from,  or  in  imitation  of,  the  flowers 
red  jasmin  (Plumiera  rubra),  a  West  Indian  tree. 

Fraiik'ing  Priv'ilego.  (U.  S.  Legis.)  The  right 
of  free  carriage  of  letters  or  packages  through  the 
mails.  Originally,  only  official  communications  were 
carried  by  the  postal  service,  but  subsequently,  when 
private  matter  was  permitted  to  be  carried  at  a  charge 
for  transmission,  the  free  use  of  the  mails  by  govern¬ 
ment  officers  and  others  became  regarded  as  a  privilege. 
This  right  was  claimed  by  the  British  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  in  1660,  but  was  abolished  in  1839.  In  the  U.  S.,  the 
F.  P.  was  given  to  soldiers  in  1776.  In  subsequent  years 
various  changes  were  made  in  the  use  of  this  privilege 
by  persons  in  public  service  and  others,  and  in  1845  it 
was  limited  to  the  President,  Vice-President,  members 
of  Congress,  the  third  assistant  Postmaster-General  and 
postmasters,  other  officials  being  required  to  pay  postage 
from  their  contingent  funds.  Afterward  an  appropria¬ 
tion  was  made  for  this  purpose,  and  the  free  exchange 
of  newspapers,  which  had  formerly  existed,  was  re¬ 
established  in  1851.  In  1864  another  act  was  passed 
modifying  the  preceding  law ;  and  in  1873,  as  it  was 
found  that  the  privilege  given  members  of  Congress  of 
sending  documents  and  other  matter  free  through  the 
mails,  had  been  greatly  abused,  the  F.  P.  was  abolished, 
the  new  law  declaring  that  all  official  correspondence 
should  be  charged  with  postage  at  the  legal  rates.  A 
special  appropriation  was  made  for  the  purchase  of 
stamps  by  the  executive,  heads  of  departments,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Senate,  and  the  clerk  and  sergeant-at-arms 
of  the  House.  In  1875  the  F.  P.  was  restored  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  for  public  documents  then  printed  or 
ordered,  and  for  seeds  from  and  reports  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  departments.  In  1887  a  law  was  passed  providing 
official  envelopes  for  the  departments,  and  authorizing 
free  mailing  of  public  documents  by  Senators  and  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  the  secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  clerk 
of  the  House,  with  a  penalty  of  §300  for  their  use  in 
private  matter.  In  1879  the  use  of  the  official  envelope 
was  extended  to  all  government  officials,  except  pension 
agents,  and  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Official 
postage  stamps  were  allowed  to  the  principal  govern¬ 
ment  departments  by  acts  of  1881,  1882  and  1883.  In 
1891  an  act  was  passed  providing  “that  the  members 
and  members-elect  of  Congress  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  sending  free  through  the  mails,  and  under  their 
frank,  letters  to  any  officer  of  the  government,  when 
addressed  officially.” 

Frank'land,  Edward,  chemist;  born  Jan.  18,  1825, 
at  Churchtown,  Lancashire,  Eng. ;  was  a  pupil  of  Bun¬ 
sen  and  Leibig;  professor  of  chemistry  in  Owen’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Manchester,  the  Royal  Institution,  and  the  Royal 
College;  president  of  the  Chemical  Society,  and  the 
Institute  of  Chemistry;  author  of  Notes  for  Chemical 
Students ;  How  to  Teach  Chemistry,  &c. 

Fran k  l in.  William  Buel,  soldier,  born  at  York,  Pa., 
Feb.  27,  1823;  graduated  from  West  Point  and  was 
assigned  to  the  topographical  engineers ;  served  in  the 
Mexican  War,  and  also  with  distinction  in  the  Civil 
War;  reached  the  rank  of  major-general,  July  4, 1862, 
and  was  assigned  to  command  the  left  grand  division  of 
tbs  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  Nov.  of  same  year;  after 
the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  (Dec.  12-13,  1862)  was 
placed  on  waiting  orders  for  six  months,  but  assumed 
command  of  the  19th  Army  Corps  in  August,  1863; 
conducted  the  Sabine  Pass  expedition,  was  wounded 
(April  4,  1864)  and  disabled  for  six  months;  resigned 
his  commission  of  major-general  of  volunteers  on  Nov. 
9, 1865,  and  that  of  colonel  of  12th  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  in 
March,  1866.  Has  sincu  been  engaged  in  various 
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engineering  works,  and  has  been  a  prominent  figure  in 
military  circles.  Was  U.  S.  Commissioner  General  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1889,  and  was  made  a  grand  officer 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Franklin,  in  Nebraska,  a  S.  co. ;  area,  576  sq.  m.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  Republican  river.  Surface,  nearly 
level ;  extensive  prairies  but  little  timber.  Soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  Bloomiugtou.  Pop.  (1890)  7,693. 

— A  post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  5  m.  E.  of  Bloomington, 
ou  C.,  B.  &  Q.  R.R. ;  has  large  flour  mills,  several  grain 
elevators,  creamery  aud  woollen  factory.  Pop.  (1890) 
556. 

Franklin,  in  Texas,  a  N.  E.  co.;  area,  300  sq.  m. 
Bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Sulphur  Fork  of  Red  river 
and  intersected  by  White  Oak  Bayou.  Surface,  undu¬ 
lating  ;  soil,  fertile.  Products,  cotton,  corn,  fruits,  pork, 
cattle.  Cap.  Mount  Vernon.  Pop.  (1890)  6,481. 

Franklin,  in  Washington,  a  S.E.  co.;  area,  1,244  sq.  m.; 
is  intersected  by  Snake  river.  Cap.  Pasco.  Pop.  (1897) 
about  1,000. 

— A  post-town  of  King  co.,  on  Columbia  &  Puget  Sound 
R.  R.  Pop.  (1890)  647. 

Franz,  Robert,  composer;  born  at  Halle,  June  28, 
1815 ;  studied  under  Sclinieder  at  Dessau.  His  songs 
called  forth  the  warmest  praise  from  several  of  the 
greatest  masters,  including  Mendelssohn  and  Liszt.  He 
published  for  single  voices  over  250  songs ;  and  his  best 
compositions  are  thought  to  rank  closely  with  those  of 
Schubert  and  Schumann.  Died  in  1892. 

Frater'nal  Insnr'ance  Soci'eties.  Societies 
founded  for  social  and  beneficial  purposes  are  numerous 
in  the  U.  S.,  including  the  Freemasons,  Odd  Fellows, 
Red  Men,  Druids,  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  many  others, 
the  principal  ones  being  treated  in  this  work  under 
their  respective  title  headings.  It  is  designed  here  to 
consider  them  solely  from  their  beneficial  aspect,  their 
social  features  and  secrecy  of  organization  calling  for 
no  special  treatment.  Most  of  these  societies  possess  a 
lodge  organization,  with  ritual,  special  official  desig¬ 
nations,  aud  other  characteristics  differing  in  each 
instance  ;  but  nearly  all  agree  in  one  condition  of  organ¬ 
ization — that  of  paying  sick-  and  death-benefits,  with 
more  or  less  degree  of  fraternal  attention  to  sick  mem¬ 
bers.  As  the  methods  employed  by  the  strictly  fraternal 
societies  are  closely  similar,  we  need  speak  here  princi¬ 
pally  of  those  which  are  organized  simply  for  insurance 
purposes,  many  of  which  lack  the  lodge  and  ritual 
system  of  organization.  One  method  employed  by 
these  associations  is  that  of  death  assessment.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  these  is  to  pay  the  heirs  of  each  deceased  member 
a  fixed  sum,  as  SI, 000,  which  is  raised  by  an  assessment 
on  each  member  of  81,  or  other  specified  sum.  The 
amount  paid  annually  by  each  member  varies  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  number  of  deaths.  It  may  vary  from  81 
to  810  for  each  81,000  of  insurance,  or  may  be  consider¬ 
ably  higher,  the  assessment  rate  increasing  as  the  asso¬ 
ciation  grows  older,  unless  the  death  ratio  be  kept  down 
by  a  constant  addition  of  young  members.  Most 
companies  grade  their  assessments  according  to  age  at 
entrance,  so  that  the  young  and  vigorous  shall  not  pay 
as  heavily  as  the  old;  while  many  others,  by  a  full 
assessment  while  the  association  is  young,  provide  a 
reserve  fund  to  prevent  increase  of  assessments  when  it 
has  grown  old,  though  each  company  reserves  the  right 
to  make  such  assessments  as  become  necessary.  One 
principal  advantage  of  the  fraternal  over  the  business 
insurance  societies  (mutual  or  otherwise)  is  in  the 
much  lower  ratio  of  expenses  of  management,  office  and 
agency  expenses  being  dispensed  with,  and  the  work 
largely  performed  without  charge.  Fraternal  sick-  and 
death-benefit  associations  have  existed  in  tlieU.  S.  since 
early  in  the  19th  century,  their  usual  “benefits”  aver¬ 
aging  about  85  a  week  in  case  of  sickness  and  from  850 
to  8100  in  case  of  death.  These  became  somewhat 
flourishing  before  the  Civil  War.  The  assessment  plan 
did  not  come  into  existence  until  1866,  the  first  associa 
tion  of  this  kind  being  organized  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  Nov. 
12th  of  that  year,  by  some  members  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity.  The  plan  was  quickly  followed  by  other 
Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows  lodges.  These  rapidly  in¬ 
creased,  partly  becoming  organized  as  special  societies, 
partly  lacking  the  lodge  feature,  and  transacting  all 
their  business  through  a  central  office.  By  1880  the  total 
sum  of  insurance  thus  carried  was  about  8240,000,000. 
Of  the  central  office  societies  may  be  named  the  Masonic 
Mutual  Benefit  Association  of  Connecticut,  organized  in 
1867,  and  the  Odd  Felloies  Mutual  Aid  Association  of 
Connecticut,  organized  in  1891,  each  founded  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  death  assessments. — Fraternal  Lodge  Insurance 
Societies.  The  societies  of  the  kind  above  mentioned 
have  grown  much  more  slowly  than  those  in  which  the 
lodge  principle  prevails,  members  of  such  associations 
apparently  greatly  preferring  the  social  principle  in¬ 
volved  in  lodge  meetings  and  ceremonials.  The  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen,  organized  in  1868,  though 
formed  originally  for  trades-union  purposes,  soon  became 
mainly  a  beneficial  association.  It  is  divided  into  sub¬ 
ordinate  and  grand  lodges  aud  a  supreme  lodge,  and  was 
the  first  American  society  to  establish  a  lodge  system  in 
which  a  stipulated  sum  was  to  be  paid  on  the  death  of  a 
member.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  order  served  to  keep 
down  its  average  mortality  rate,  which  increased  from 
8  34  in  1879,  to  9*84  in  1890,  though  considerably  higher 
in  some  individual  lodges.  The  success  of  the  new 
method  led  to  the  founding  of  other  societies  on  the 
same  plan,  the  second  in  order  being  the  Knights  of 
Honor ,  founded  in  1873,  and  which  twenty  years  later 
had  a  membership  of  127,073.  For  a  long  time  the 
membership  was  stationary  and  the  death  ratio  rapidly 
increased,  advancing  from  11-1  in  1884  to  16-3  in  1892. 
Then,  through  a  change  in  the  method  of  assessment, 
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growth  began  again,  with  a  consequent  fall  in  the 
ratio.  The  insurance  policies  are  tor  $500,  81,000,  and 

i  82,000.  The  Knights  of  Pythias,  Endowment  Rank,  organ¬ 
ized  in  1877,  is  conducted  on  the  principle  of  graded 
assessments  according  to  age  at  entry.  Its  death  ratio 
has  kept  very  constant  at  about  13*50.  The  Royal 
Arcanum,  founded  in  1877,  has  had  a  rapid  growth,  and 
carries  over  8400,000,000  insurance,  the  policies  being 
for  81,500  or  83,000.  The  mortality  ratio  has  remained 
low,  on  account  of  the  rapid  increase  in  membership. 
Itsaverage  has  never  been  over  9.  In  this,  as  in  fraternal 
organization  in  many  cases,  the  sick  and  disabled  may 
be  aided  by  payment  of  their  assessments  by  the  lodges 
and  in  other  ways.  Other  associations  organized  on 
this  principle  include  the  American  Legion  of  Honor, 
founded  in  1878;  the  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Honor,  in 
1878;  the  Equitable  Aid  Union,  in  1879;  the  National 
Union,  in  1881  ;  the  Catholic  Benevolent  Legion,  Catholic 
Mutual  Benevolent  Association,  and  Catholic  Knights  of 
America;  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America ;  the  Knights 
of  the  Maccabees ;  the  Independent  Order  of  Foresters;  the 
United  Order  of  the  Gulden  Cross,  aud  numerous  others. 
In  addition  to  these  fraternal  societies,  there  are  many 
business  assessment  companies,  which  in  some  cases 
confine  their  operations  to  members  of  a  special  order, 
as  in  the  case  ot  the  Northwestern  Masonic  Aid,  of  Chicago, 
and  the  Knights  Templar's  and  Masonic  Life  Indemnity 
Association,  of  the  same  city.  One  important  statement 
concerning  the  fraternal  organizations  is,  that  none  of 
them  have  ever  failed,  which  cannot  be  said  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  organizations;  while  the  mutual  aid  and  enjoyment 
obtained  through  the  lodge  system  have  added  greatly 
to  their  popularity  anti  membership. 

Fred'erick  Charles,  Nicholas,  prince  of  the  im¬ 
perial  house  of  Germany,  eldest  son  of  Prince  Carl,  2d 
brother  of  the  Emperor  William  I.,  was  born  on  the  20th 
of  March,  1828,  and  from  early  youth  devoted  himself 
to  the  military  profession.  He  held  a  high  command  in 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  war  of  1864;  and  in  1866  lieu  as 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  First  Army  destined  to  operate 
against  Austria,  entering  Bohemia  through  Saxony,  and 
so  conducted  his  forces  through  the  latter  country  as  to 
inspire  its  people  with  friendly  feelings  toward  Prussia. 
The  extreme  rapidity  and  energy  of  movement  displayed 
by  the  Prince  in  Bohemia  disconcerted  the  Austrian  Gen. 
Benedek’s  plans,  the  latter  having  calculated  upon  being 
allowed  to  assume  the  offensive.  In  a  series  of  actions 
Prince  Frederick  Charles  drove  the  Austrians  as  far  as 
Sadowa,  and  won  the  great  battle  of  Koniggratz,  aided 
by  the  Crown  Prince,  who,  bringing  up  the  Second 
Army,  effected  his  junction  with  his  cousin  at  the  crisis 
of  the  day.  Prince  Frederick  Charles  had  for  many 
years  previously  labored  strenuously,  and  with  great 
success,  to  make  the  Prussian  military  system  more 
elastic,  allowing  greater  freedom  to  the  officers,  and 
relying  more  upon  the  moral  means  than  upon  the  rule 
and  method  of  dealing  with  the  men.  The  unexpected 
suppleness  and  dash  shown  by  the  Prussians  in  1866 

1  was,  in  a  great  measure,  the  consequence  of  these 
reforms.  The  reputation  acquired  by  the  Prince  in  the 
Austro-Prussian  war  was  heightened  by  his  successes 
in  the  contest  with  France.  At  the  close  of  July,  1870, 
he  was  on  the  Rhine  frontier  in  command  of  the  Second 
German  Army,  comprising  the  2d,  4th,  7th,  9th,  10th 
and  12th  North  German  corps,  estimated  at  260,000  men 
and  500  pieces  of  artilery.  On  Aug.  6,  the  Prince  de¬ 
feated  Gen.  Frossaril  at  Speichern,  and  ten  days  later 
made  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  right  of  the  French  posi¬ 
tion  held  by  Marshal  Bazaine  between  Doucour  and 
Vionville,  driving  the  French  troops  back  to  Metz. 
The  Prince  then  closely  invested  that  fortress,  which, 
after  resisting  a  siege  of  70  days,  capitulated  on  Aug. 
27th.  Shortly  afterward  the  Prince  defeated  Gen.  Aurel- 
les  de  Paladines  and  the  Army  of  the  Loire  (Nov.  28th), 
recaptured  Orleans,  Dec.  4th,  and  af  ter  a  struggle  pro¬ 
tracted  over  six  days  he  took  Le  Mans  and  compelled 
Gen.  Chanzy  to  withdraw  his  forces  northward,  Jan.  13, 
1871.  The  Prince  was  created  a  field-marshal,  Oct.  28, 
1870.  Died  June  15,  1885. 

Fred'erick  William,  Emperor  of  Germany,  and 
King  of  Prussia,  only  son  of  William  I.,  King  of 
Prussia  and  Emperor  of  Germany,  was  born  in  Oct., 
1831,  and,  entering  the  army  at  an  early  age,  rose  to 
general  rank.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Austro-Prussian 
War  of  1866,  the  Crown  Prince  had  placed  under  his 
command  three  army  corps,  exclusive  of  the  corps  of 
the  Guard  under  Prince  Augustus  of  Wtirtemberg.  He 
led  his  forces,  composed  of  125,000  men,  from  Silesia 
through  the  passes  of  the  Sudetic  Hills,  an  operation 
exposed  to  great  difficulties  and  to  considerable  danger. 
By  a  series  of  brilliant  operations  the  army  pushed  its 
way  through  the  mountains,  and,  after  fighting  a  series 
of  severe  actions,  arrived  ou  the  field  of  Koniggratz, 
July  3d,  in  the  middle  of  the  battle  and  at  the  proper 
moment,  for,  in  so  doing,  the  Crown  Prince’s  reinforce¬ 
ments  cut  the  heart  of  the  Austrian  position,  and 
decided  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  His  march  from 
Miletin  to  the  above  battle-field,  and  the  series  of 
victories  following  his  entry  into  Bohemia,  established 
the  Prince’s  reputation  as  a  commander  of  ability  and 
energy.  The  next  occasion  on  which  the  Crown  Prince’s 
military  talents  were  conspicuously  displayed,  was  the 
breaking  out  of  hostilities  between  France  and  Germany 
in  1870.  The  close  of  July  found  him  on  the  Rhine 
frontier,  in  command  of  the  Third  German  army,  com¬ 
prising  the  5th,  6th,  and  11th  North  German  corps,  the 
1st  and  2d  Bavarian  corps,  and  the  divisions  furnished 
by  Baden,  WUrtemberg,  and  Hesse — in  all  about  200,000 
men  and  500  guns.  On  the  4th  of  August  he  vigorously 
attacked  the  position  held  at  Weissenburg  by  Gen. 
Abel  Douay’s  division  of  MacMahon’s  corps,  and  carried 
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it  after  a  desperate  struggle.  Following  up  this  import- 1 
ant  advantage,  the  Crown  Prince  attacked  on  the  6th 
the  united  army  corps  of  Marshals  MacMahon  and 
Canrobert,  drawn  up  in  position  at  Worth.  The  French 
commander  had  under  him  a  total  force  of  50,000  men, 
or  40,000  according  to  French  authorities.  The  Crown 
Prince  came  up  from  Weissenburg  on  the  evening  of 
the  5th  with  an  army  of  130,000  men,  and  attacked  the 
enemy  at  seven  the  next  morning.  The  French  line 
was  turned  at  two  points,  and  their  left  and  center 
broken,  notwithstanding  a  desperate  charge  of  cavalry, 
which  was  ordered  by  MacMahon  as  a  last  resort.  On 
the  memorable  day  of  Sedan,  Sept.  1st,  the  troops  of  the 
Crown  Prince  and  those  of  his  cousin,  Prince  Frederick 
Charles,  were  engaged  against  the  greater  part  of  Mac- 
Maliou’s  forces,  and  the  Germans  succeeded  in  crossing 
tlie  Meuse,  this  hazardous  operation  being  effected  by 
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the  Crown  Prince  with  liis  Prussians  and  WUrtem- 
bergers,  supported  by  the  Bavarians  under  Gen.  von  der  J 
Tauu.  He  next  advanced  toward  Paris,  entered  Ver¬ 
sailles,  Sept.  20th,  commenced  to  throw  additional  troops 
round  the  capital,  and  remained  near  the  invested  city 
until  after  the  conclusion  of  peace.  On  Oct.  28th,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  field-marshal  of  Prussia, 
and  on  Nov.  8tli  was  given  the  same  high  grade  in  the 
Russian  army.  By  his  wife  Victoria,  Princess-Royal  of 
England,  Frederick  William  had  a  family  of  three  sons 
and  three  daughters.  Upon  the  death  of  William  I,  his 
father,  March  9, 1888,  F.  IF.  became  King  and  Emperor, 
as  Frederick  William  III.  He  died  of  a  painful  and 
lingering  disease,  June  15,  1888,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Frederick  William  (born  in  1859),  who  assumed 
the  title  William  II. 

Freilo'liia.  in  Kama*,  a  city,  cap.  of  Wilson  co.,  32  m. 
S.W.  of  Humboldt,  on  Mo.  Pac.  and  A.,  T.  &  S.  Fe  R.  Rs. 
Has  lime,  fire-clay,  building  stone,  salt  springs,  and  ex¬ 
cellent  coal  in  abundance.  Pop.  (1895)  1,638. 

Free  Churcli  of  Scotland.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  The 
name  assumed  by  the  largest  and  most  influential 
religious  body  in  Scotland,  who  differ  from  the  principles 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  who  separated  them¬ 
selves  from  it  at  the  disruption  of  1843.  They  refuse  to 
be  called  dissenters,  because  they  contend  that  their 
principles  are  those  ot  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  that 
it  is  the  Established  Church,  and  not  they,  that  have 
departed  from  the  principles  of  the  Church  as  set  forth 
in  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  other  standards. 
They  are  also  known  as  Non-intrusionists,  from  the  great 
principle  against  which  they  contend  being  the  intru¬ 
sion,  or  establishing,  of  a  minister  in  a  church  by  the 
patron,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  people.  It  is  a 
characteristic  feature  of  Presbyterianism,  especially  in 
Scotland,  that  the  people  have  a  considerable  voice  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Church,  and  that  a  certain  amount  of 
deference  is  to  be  paid  to  the  popular  mind.  They  have, 
also,  always  been  opposed  to  any  interference  of  the 
civil  powers  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  The  disruption 
ministers  met  with  much  sympathy  throughout  the 
country,  but  the  majority  of  the  nobility  and  great 
landed  proprietors  went  with  the  Established  Church, 
and  some  of  them  were  guilty  of  very  cruel  and  oppres¬ 
sive  acts  towards  the  Non-intrusionists.  Some  of  them, 
for  a  long  time,  refused  to  grant  any  sites  on  their  lands 
for  churches  or  other  buildings,  though  nearly  all  have 
now  conceded  this  favor.  Indeed,  people  at  a  distance 
could  scarcely  conceive  how  high  party  feeling  ran,  and 
what  bitterness  existed  between  the  two  parties;  and 
scarcely  less  remarkable  is  the  degree  to  which  it  has 
passed  away  in  so  short  a  time.  Indeed,  there  are  not 
wanting  persons  on  both  sides  who  think  that  a  union 
may  yet  be  effected ;  for  the  Free  Church  has  always 
kept  tenaciously  to  the  principles  of  an  Established 
■Church,  and  this  has  been  the  only  thing  that  has  pre¬ 
vented  a  union  between  them  and  other  bodies  who 
•  have  succeeded  from  the  Established  Church,  and  who 
are  opposed  to  the  principle  of  state  endowments.  There 
can  be  little  hope  of  a  union,  however,  unless  the  state 
very  considerably  modifies  the  law  with  regard  to 
patronage.  The  progress  of  the  Free  Church  since  1843 
has  been  very  remarkable.  It  has  upward  of  900  minis- 
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terial  charges,  besides  numerous  preaching-stations  ;  it 
supports  missionaries  in  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  has 
established  schools  in  almost  every  parish;  built 
churches,  manses,  school  houses,  &c.;  and  has  colleges 
or  theological  halls  for  the  education  of  its  ministers  in 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen.  The  tenets  and 
government  of  the  Free  Church  are  identical,  except  in 
the  points  already  indicated,  with  those  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland. 

Free-and-easy,  a.  Unrestrained ;  regardless  of  for¬ 
malities. 

— n.  A  club  or  resort  whose  members  or  patrons  are 
free  to  drink,  smoke,  and  indulge  themselves  without 
restraint. 

Free' man.  Edward  Augustus,  historian,  born  at  Har- 
borne,  Slraffordshire,  Eng.,  Aug  2, 1823;  entered  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  1841 ;  examiner  in  law  and  modern  his¬ 
tory  at  Oxford,  1857-58  and  1863-64  ;  in  modern  history. 
1884.  He  received  the  honorary  degrees  of  D.C.L.  from 
Oxford  in  1870;  LL.D.  from  Cambridge  in  1874  and  from 
Edinburgh  in  1884,  and  honorary  membership  in  the 
University  of  St.  Petersburg  in  1877.  Dr.  Freeman’s 
fame  rests  on  his  many  notable  historical  productions 
and  particularly  on  his  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
(5  vols.,  1867-76),  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  monu¬ 
ments  of  English  historical  erudition,  its  one  fault  being, 
in  the  opinion  of  a  critic,  lack  of  condensation.  His 
other  historical  works  were  very  numerous,  some  of 
the  principle  ones  being:  History  and  Conquests  of  the 
Saracens ;  Growth  of  the  English  Constitution ;  Compara¬ 
tive  Politics;  The  Ottoman  Power  in  Europe ;  Historical 
Geography  of  Europe;  The  lteign  of  William  Rufus; 
Chief  Periods  of  European  History;  William  the  Con¬ 
queror;  and  History  of  Sicily  from  tlie  Earliest  Times,  on 
which  lie  was  engaged  at  his  death,  March  16,1892.  As 
a  historian,  F.  showed  great  learning  and  accuracy,  but 
his  power  of  insight  and  breadth  of  view  seem  less 
declared  than  his  knowledge,  and  his  style  was  some¬ 
what  marred  by  undue  pedantry  and  expansion. 

Free-Soil  Party.  ( U.S.Hist .)  A  former  American 
political  party,  which  grew  out  of  the  anti-slavery  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  years  preceding  the  Civil  War,  its  purpose 
being  to  oppose  the  extension  of  the  institution  of 
slavery  into  new  States  and  territories.  In  1846  David 
Wilniot,  of  Pennsylvania,  offered  an  amendment  to  a 
bill  presented  to  Congress  for  the  appropriation  of 
money  to  pay  for  Mexican  territory,  to  the  following 
effect:  “ Provided  that  there  shall  be  neither  slavery 
nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  territory  on  the 
continent  of  America  which  shall  hereafter  be  acquired 
by  or  annexed  to  the  U.  S.  by  virtue  of  this  appropriation 
or  in  any  other  manner,  &c."  This  proviso  formed  the 
basis  of  the  principles  of  the  F.-S.  P.,  which  was  made 
up  of  members  of  several  former  political  organizations. 
The  F.-S.  P.  nominated  Van  Bureu  for  the  presidency 
and  Charles  Francis  Adams  for  the  vice-presidency  in 
1848,  but  received  no  electoral  votes.  In  1852  it  nomi¬ 
nated  John  P.  Hale  and  George  W.  Julian,  with  similar 
lack  of  success.  In  1856  the  party  was  merged  into  the 
new  Republican  party. 

Fre'mont,  in  Washington,  a  post-town  of  Ivingco.,  3  m. 
from  Seattle,  on  S.,  L.  Sh.  &  E.  R.  R.  Pop.  (1897)  about 
800. 

Fremont,  in  Wyoming,  a  W.  central  co.;  area,  12,000 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Sweetwater  and  Big  Horn  rivers.  Sur¬ 
face,  mountainous,  with  numerous  elevated  plains;  soil, 
fertile.  Industries,  milling  and  stock  raising.  Gup.  Lau¬ 
der.  Pop.  (1890)  2,463. 

Froiiion'tin.  ( Bot .)  A  remarkable  and  beautiful  Cal¬ 
ifornia  bush  belonging  to  the  Sterculiacete.  Along  with 
the  hand-plant  of  Mexico  ( Cheirostemon ),  it  differs 
from  the  others  in  that  group  in  the  flowers  having  no 
petals;  and  from  the  latter  it  is  readily  recognized  by 
the  bell-shaped  calyx,  which  remains  attached,  and  does 
not  fall  away  when  the  flower  withers.  F.  califomica 
was  first  discovered 
by  Colonel  Fremont 
( whose  name  it  bears) 
in  one  of  his  Califor¬ 
nian  expeditions  in 
the  northern  part  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada. 

It  forms  a  deciduous 
bush  four  to  ten  feet 
high,  having  much 
the  aspect  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  fig-tree.  The 
rounded  five-toseven- 
lobed  leaves,  however, 
are  smaller  than  those 
of  the  fig,  and  clothed 
with  rusty  hairs  un¬ 
derneath.  The  hand¬ 
some  yellow  flowers 
are  produced  singly 
on  the  ends  of  short,  Fig.  2902. — fremontia 
spur-like  branches,  californica. 

and  consist  of  a 

broadly  bell-shaped  calyx  of  five  spreading  divisions, 
clothed  sparsely  with  cinnamon-colored  down  outside; 
five  stamens  having  their  stalk  united  below  into  a  cup; 
and  an  ovoid  ovary  surrounded  by  the  staminal  cup,  and 
terminating  in  a  simple  style.  The  fruits  are  oval 
capsules,  which  when  ripe,  split  into  five  woody  por¬ 
tions,  each  of  which  contains  a  few  black  seeds. 

French,  William  Henry,  soldier,  born  at  Baltimore 
on  Jan.  13,  1815;  graduated  from  West  Point  (1837)  j 
and  was  assigned  to  the  artillery ;  served  in  the  Semi-1 
nole  War,  and  as  an  aide  in  the  Mexican  War;  was 
appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteersin  the  Federal 
army  in  September,  1861, and  served  through  the  Peniu- 1 


sular  campaign;  commanded  a  division  at  Antietam 
and  Fredericksburg:  was  made  major-general  of  volun¬ 
teers  in  October,  1862,  and  had  command  of  the  3d 
army  corps  from  November,  1863,  to  May,  1864,  when 
he  retired  from  the  volunteer  service.  Was  retired 
from  the  U.  S.  A.  in  July,  1880,  and  died  May  20, 1881. 

French  Roof.  n.  (Arch.)  An  American  modification 

„  of  the  mansard  roof,  having  a  nearly  flat  deck  for  the 
upper  slope. 

French'ville.  in  Maine,  a  post-town  of  Aroostook  co. 
Pop.  (1890)  2,560. 

Frere,  Charles  Theodore,  French  painter,  born  at 
Paris,  June  24, 1815;  studied  with  Coignet  and  Roque- 
plan.  He  took  his  subjects  from  Eastern  life;  had  a 
studio  in  Cairo,  and  one  in  Paris.  His  pictures  include : 
The  Halt  of  the  Arabs;  A  Harem  at  Cairo;  Ruins  of 
Kamalc,  &c.  Died  May  29, 1884. 

Frere,  Sir  Henry  Bartle  Edward,  diplomatist,  born 
in  Wales  on  March  29,  1815;  educated  at  the  India 
College,  Haileybury ;  entered  the  civil  service  in  Bengal, 
serving  with  distinction  during  the  Indian  mutiny; 
was  governor  of  Bombay  (1862-67) ;  member  of  the 
privy  council  (1873),  and  governor  of  Cape  Colony 
(1877-80)  ;  was  president  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society.  Died  at  Wimbledon,  May  29, 1884. 

Frere,  Pierre  Edouard,  painter,  born  at  Paris,  Jan. 
10,  1819;  pupil  of  Paul  Delaroche.  His  specialty  was 
child-life,  and  his  paintings  show  much  grace  and  depth 
of  feeling.  They  include:  The  Little  Gourmand;  The 
Road  to  School;  Preparing  for  Church;  The  Orphan's 
First  Prayer,  &c.  Died  May  23,  1886. 

Frere-Orban,  Hubert  Joseph  Walther,  statesman, 
born  in  Liege,  Belgium,  April  24,1812;  called  to  the 
bar  in  1832.  He  held  successively  the  offices  of  Minister 
of  Public  Works,  and  of  Finance,  and  was  head  of  the 
Cabinet,  with  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affaire  (1878-84). 
He  was  a  leader  in  public  improvements  and  of  the  Bel¬ 
gian  liberals.  Died  Jan.  2,  1896. 

Fret'-saw,  n.  A  saw  with  a  long  narrow  blade,  and 
usually  with  fine  teeth,  for  cutting  frets,  scrolls,  etc. 

Freycinet,  Charles  Louis  de  Saulces,  de,  engineer 
and  statesman,  born  at  Foix,  France,  on  Nov.  14,  1828; 
studied  at  the  Polytechnic  School  and  the  School  of 
Mines,  and  did  valuable  work  in  the  development  of 
the  French  railway  system,  but  about  1874  entered 
politics,  becoming  Gambetta’s  assistant  in  the  war 
department;  senator  (1876)  ;  minister  of  public  works 
(1877) ;  premier  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs  (1877), 
resigning  in  1880,  but  formed  a  new  ministry  in  1882 
and  again  in  1886;  in  1889  was  minister  of  war  under 
M.  Tirard,  aud  in  1890,  for  the  fourth  time,  became 
premier  and  minister  of  war,  this  last  ministry  resign¬ 
ing  on  Feb.  19,  1892.  F.  has  written  several  important 
works  on  engineering,  and  his  political  administration 
was  notable  for  its  strength. 

Fri'day,  Blaolt.  A  Friday  marked  by  some  public 
calamity;  specifically  (in  the  U.  S.)  the  Friday  of  Sept. 
18,  1873,  when  a  financial  panic  began  in  New  York 
that  had  a  disastrous  effect  upon  business  for  a  long 
time. 

Frie  clenburg'.  in  Pe>insylvania,  a  village  of  Berks  co., 
10  m.  E.N.E.  of  Reading.  Its  post-office  is  0ley\  Pop. 
(1890)  514. 

Frieml,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-village  of  Saline  co.,  35  m. 
W.  of  Lincoln,  on  C.,  B.  &  Q.  R.R. ;  has  flour  mills  and 
elevators,  and  a  fine  shipping  trade  in  grain  and  stock. 
Pop.  (1890)  1,347. 

Friend'ly  Societies.  The  name  given  in  Great 
Britain  to  associations  similar  to  the  fraternal  societies 
of  the  U.  S.  These  societies  are  organized  on  the  lodge 
principle,  have  secret  meetings  and  ceremonials,  but 
are  mainly  based  on  the  principle  of  mutual  aid,  their 
secrecy  and  ritualistic  ceremonies  being  issues  of  minor 
importance.  The  term  originally  included  societies  or¬ 
ganized  mainly  for  purposes  of  good  fellowship,  but  its 
beneficial  principle  lias  descended  from  ancient  times, 
as  in  the  burial  societies  of  the  Greeks,  Romans  and 
Chinese,  and  of  mediaeval  Europe.  The  modern  F.  S., 
while  descending  from  the  mediaeval  organizations, 
seems  traceable  in  England  to  the  Huguenot  emigra¬ 
tion  to  that  country  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  these  frugal  and  provident  people  bringing 
their  societies  with  them,  some  of  which  still  survive. 
In  1793  an  act  was  passed  for  the  protection  and  encour¬ 
agement  of  the  F.  S.,  of  which  at  that  time  nearly  1,000 
were  enrolled  in  Middlesex  alone.  Their  organization 
was  simple,  principally  providing  for  monthly  meetings, 
an  annual  dinner,  uniform  contributions,  and  levies  in 
case  of  death  of  a  member  or  the  wife  of  one.  During 
the  19th  century  the  system  of  social  and  beneficial 
organization  grew  largely,  various  acts  were  passed  for 
its  control,  and  numerous  strong  lodge  societies  arose, 
many  of  which  extended  to  the  U.  S.,  where  some  of 
them  have  had  as  large  a  development  as  in  the  mother 
country.  These  associations  comprise  three  successive 
stages:  the  lodge,  which  insures  pay  to  the  sick;  the 
district,  an  aggregation  of  lodges,  which  insures  funeral 
benefits;  and  the  order,  which  unites  the  whole,  but 
lias  no  insurance  feature.  In  a  measure,  these  conform 
to  the  lodge,  grand  lodge,  and  supreme  lodge  of  the 
American  societies.  At  a  recent  date  there  were  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  in  England  and  Wales  about  1,600  lodges, 
with  1,750,000  members,  and  over  $60,000,000  in  funds. 
In  addition  to  these  are  the  assessment  insurance  soci¬ 
eties,  for  the  collection  of  death  benefits,  which  have 
had  a  large  development  in  England,  as  in  the  U.  S., 
their  membership  being  nearly  3,500,000.  These  are 
not  organized  on  the  lodge  system ;  collections  are  made 
by  agents,  and  the  expenses  of  management  are  very 
considerable.  The  custom  of  insuring  children  on  this 
principle  has  obtained  great  extension,  both  in  England 
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and  the  U.  S.,  and  has  in  some  instances  given  rise  to  | 
serious  abuses  and  frauds.  In  France  the  F.  S.  roceive  j 
State  aid,  and  in  Germany  they  are  closely  affiliated  ! 
with  the  State,  through  the  development  of  legislation  i 
in  favor  of  accident,  sickness  and  old  age  insurance. 

Frce'bel,  Friedrich,  the  father  of  the  kindergarten, 
was  born  at  Oberweissbach,  Thuringia,  April  21,  1782,  | 
and  at  thirteen  was  apprenticed  to  a  forester,  who 
taught  him  mathematics,  for  which  he  showed  great 
talent.  He  afterward  studied  at  Jena  and  Berlin,  being 
particularly  interested  in  pedagogy,  in  connection  with 
which  he  twice  visited  Pestalozzi,  and  in  1816  opened  a 
school  at  Keilhau.  This  was  continued  until  1826,  and 
gained  the  reputation  of  being  a  paradise  for  children, 
but  was  said  to  be  in  a  chronic  state  of  bankruptcy. 
The  plan  adopted  was  to  educate  the  children  by  making 
them  observe  and  work,  with  nature  as  their  teacher. 
F.  married  while  here,  his  wife  being  his  former  student 
in  mineralogy,  and  proving  a  happy  helpmeet  in  his 
labors.  Schools  were  opened  at  Warteusee,  Burgdorf, 
and  Willisau,  in  Switzerland;  and  during  this  period 
F.  studied  comparative  philology  at  Gottingen,  as  an  aid 
in  his  duties.  His  wife  died  in  1839,  just  two  years 
after  F.  had  founded  his  first  practical  kindergarten,  at 
Blankenburg.  The  first  indications  of  the  method  here 
established  had  been  given  by  him  twenty-three  years 
before,  in  a  work  entitled  Human  Education.  In  this, 
however,  he  maintained  that  the  child’s  education 
should  be  conducted  by  its  mother  until  seven  years  of  i 
age  (an  opinion  which  fuller  acquaintance  with  the 
multifarious  duties  of  mothers  caused  him  to  change) ; ) 
and  to  conclude  that  between  the  ages  of  three  and  i 
seven  it  would  be  a  relief  both  to  mothers  and  children 
to  gather  the  latter  into  companies  and  at  once  amuse 
and  instruct  them  by  the  methods  of  the  kindergarten. 
During  the  following  twelve  years  he  was  engaged  in  j 
developing  his  new  educational  system,  and  in  forming 
a  corps  of  adepts  in  the  method,  dying  at  the  end  of 
this  period,  June  21,  1852,  at  Rudolstadt,  where  he  had 
a  training  school  for  kindergartners.  During  this 
final  period  of  his  life  he  published  his  Die  Mutter-  und 

1  Kose-Lieder  (“Mothers  Cossetting  Songs”),  illustrated 
with  plates  and  notes  for  the  mother,  the  purpose  being 
to  guide  her  in  her  prattle  with  her  children.  F.  may 
be  held  to  have  brought  to  their  culmination  the  views 
on  education  held  by  Rousseau,  Fichte,  Pestalozzi  and 

[  Diesterweg,  and  to  have  enunciated  and  established 
the  principle  of  teaching  the  child,  during  its  early 
years  of  mental  development,  by  a  proper  directing  of 
its  spontaneous  activities.  The  method  established  by 
him  has  since  his  day  exercised  an  important  and  bene¬ 
ficial  influence  on  all  systems  of  education. 

Frce'belisni.  n.  The  kindergarten  system.  See  Kin¬ 
dergarten;  Friebel. 

Fronton! in.  Eug£ne,  painter,  born  at  I.a  Rochelle, 
France,  Oct.  24,  1820;  studied  with  Remoud  and  Cabat. 
He  travelled  extensively,  and  wrote  art  criticisms  ;  also 
a  book  of  travels,  and  a  semi-technical  work  entitled 
Les  Maitres  d.' Autrefois.  Died  Aug.  27,  1876. 

Fron'lenac,  in  Kama*,  a  post-village  of  Crawford  co., 
on  K.  C.,  P.  A  G.,  and  A.,  T.  A  S.  Fe  R.Rs.  Pop.  (1890) 
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Frontier',  in  Nebraska,  a  S.W.  co. ;  area,  972  sq.  m. 
Drained  by  Little  Medicine  creek.  Surface  is  undulat¬ 
ing  and  nearly  destitute  of  timber.  Stock  raising  is  the 
leading  industry.  Cap.  Stockville.  Pop.  (1890)  8,497. 

Fross»r«l,  Charles  Auguste,  soldier,  born  in  France, 
April  26, 1807  ;  educated  at  the  ficole  Polytechnique  in 
Pari*,  and  School  of  Artillery  and  Engineering  in 
Metz;  entered  the  army  (1827)  and  won  distinction  in 
Algeria  and  the  Crimea,  where  he  commanded  the  second 
engineering  corps;  was  chief  of  the  engineering  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  Italian  war  (1859).  During  the  Franco- 
German  war  he  commanded  the  2d  army  corps,  and  | 
on  the  capitulation  of  Metz  was  captured  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  Died  Sept.  3,  1895. 

F  rot  It' ing;li  a  in.  Octavius  Brooks,  author,  born  in  ! 
Boston,  Nov.  26,  1822 ;  graduated  born  Harvard  and 
studied  theology  at  Cambridge ;  for  many  years  was 
pastor  of  the  Third  Unitarian  Society,  which  he  estab¬ 
lished  in  New  York ;  afterwards  became  a  Free  Relig¬ 
ionist;  was  president  and  one  of  the  founders  of  their 
association;  was  art -critic  for  the  New  York  Tribune;' 
contributor  to  the  Index,  an  organ  of  free  religion 
printed  in  Boston ;  and  author  of  The  Religion  of  Human¬ 
ity  ;  The  Life  of  Theodore  Parker ;  The  Cradle  of  the  \ 
Christ ;  Recollections  and  Impressions,  Ac.  Died  Nov.  j 
27,  1895. 

Fruit  Cul'ture.  (Agric.)  Botanically,  every  flower-  ] 
ing  plant  has  its  fruit,  consisting  of  the  seeds  and  seed  | 
vessels  with  the  associated  parts.  But  commercially  the 
name  is  applied  only  to  the  succulent  fruits,  those  used  ) 
for  food  by  man,  the  edible  seeds  being  thrown  as  nuts 
and  grains.  Of  the  fruits  of  the  north  temperate  zone  j 
the  best  known  are  the  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum,  cherry, 
quince,  fig,  melon,  and  grape,  with  the  several  famil¬ 
iarly  known  berries.  To  these  may  be  added  a  number 
of  fruits  made  very  familiar  to  the  north  by  commerce, 
the  orange,  lemon,  banana,  pineapple,  olive,  etc.  Most 

1  of  those  fruits  are  now  cultivated  in  regions  far  re¬ 
moved  from  their  native  soil,  being  raised  wherever  the 
climate  and  soil  render  this  profitable.  In  this  out¬ 
spreading  the  apple  perhaps  takes  the  lead,  its  range 
being  very  wide  through  latitude  and  longitude,  while 
it  gains  added  value  from  the  fact  that  its  varieties 
ripen  from  midsummer  till  late  autumn.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  pear,  but  cannot  be  said  of  fruits  in 
general,  most  of  them  having  a  limited  period  of  ripen¬ 
ing.  The  succulent  fruits,  as  we  know  them,  are  largely 
a  product  of  human  intelligence.  In  their  wild  state 
most  of  them  are  small  in  size,  and  unpleasant  or  but  I 


slightly  attractive  in  taste,  their  present  great  size  and  I 
luscious  flavor  being  due  to  persistent  selection  of  the 
best  varieties.  This  selection  has  been  going  on  for 
ages;  and  we  know  that  most  of  the  fruits  we  now 
possess  were  in  successful  cultivation  early  in  the 
Christian  era,  many  varieties  being  then  known,  among 
which  were  36  varieties  of  the  pear.  Selection  prob¬ 
ably  proceeded  in  a  somewhat  haphazard  fashion  until 
about  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  with  little 
increase  in  the  varieties  grown  ;  but  during  that  century 
the  varieties  in  cultivation  enormously  increased,  with, 
in  many  cases,  great  increase  in  size  and  improvement 
in  flavor.  Of  marked  development  in  size  that  of  the 
strawberry  is  a  striking  example.  Of  the  varieties  now 
enumerated  the  U.  S.  is  said  to  possess  some  2,400  dis¬ 
tinct  kinds  of  apples,  1,300  of  pears,  and  about  600  each 
of  peaches,  grapes,  and  strawberries.  The  total  number 
of  varieties  of  these  fruits  throughout  the  civilized 
world  cannot  be  definitely  enumerated.  North  America 
owes  to  the  French  settlers,  and  particularly  to  the 
missionaries  of  the  Roman  church,  most  of  its  exotic 
fruits,  these  having  been  diligent  in  their  introduction. 
The  English  also  took  some  share  in  this  work.  Indi¬ 
genous  species  of  cherries,  plums,  apples,  &c.,  were 
found  in  this  country,  but  the  cultivated  orchards  were 
early  supplied  with  European  varieties,  little  effort 
being  made  to  cultivate  the  native  species.  The  French 
gave  special  attention  to  the  apple  and  pear,  which 
were  freely  cultivated  by  1610.  Jesuit  missionaries 
introduced  the  European  grape  into  California  and 
otherj  warm  regions  of  the  country,  but  it  proved 
unsuited  to  the  colder  north,  and  the  native  species  of 
this  fruit  have  been  widely  cultivated.  Nurseries  for 
the  growth  and  sale  of  fruit  trees  were  first  known  in 
America  about  1798,  at  which  date  many  varieties  were 
known,  especially  of  the  apple.  F.  C.  became  an  im¬ 
portant  agricultural  industry  early  iu  the  19th  century, 
and  has  had  a  steady  and  rapid  development  uulA  the 
present  time. 

Methods  of  Selection. — The  production  of  new 
varieties  of  fruit  ranks  among  the  most  important 
operations  of  the  farming  industry.  For  this  purpose 
the  seeds  of  carefully  selected  fruits  are  sown.  A 
valuable  variety  once  obtained,  it  is  preserved  by  con¬ 
tinued  grafting,  it  never  being  sure  that  a  seed  will 
yield  a  fruit  resembling  its  parent  form.  Thus,  in  F. 
C.,  heredity  is  the  result  of  grafting;  variation,  of  seed 
planting.  Variation  is  also  attained  by  crossing,  unlike 
trees  being  grown  in  propinquity  that  natural  crossing 
may  take  place,  and  artificial  crossing  being  produced 
by  impregnating  the  stigma  of  one  blossom  with  pollen 
taken  from  another.  Natural  impregnation  is  thought 
to  yield  the  best  results.  Of  operators  in  fruit  selection, 
the  names  of  Van  Mous,  of  Belgium,  and  Knight,  of 
England,  are  best  known.  For  years  Van  Mous  con¬ 
stantly  selected  the  choicest  seeds  of  the  pear,  beginning 
with  the  wild  fruit  and  continuing  through  eight  gen¬ 
erations,  by  which  time  he  had  produced  a  great  devia¬ 
tion  from  the  original.  In  Knight’s  experiments  the 
artificial  crossing  of  varieties  were  pursued.  To  these 
two  methods  we  owe  most  of  our  valuable  modern  fruits, 
but  to  them  must  be  added  the  preservation  of  useful 
chance  variations,  termed  “  sports,”  such  as  that  which 
yielded  the  nectarine  from  the  peach.  The  soil  and 
climate  of  the  U.  S.  are  well  adapted  to  F.  C.,  and  it  may 
be  considerably  extended  with  advantage.  But  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  fruit-trees  demand  good  soil  as 
well  as  other  vegetable  products,  and  the  poor  bearing 
and  indifferent  fruit,  for  which  many  farmers  blame 
their  trees,  are  really  due  to  their  own  neglect.  They 
hope  for  a  generous  yield  from  half-starved  trees. 
Fertilization  is  a  requisite  of  successful  cultivation,  but 
it  must  be  conducted  wisely.  The  peach,  nectarine  and 
apricot,  for  instance,  must  not  be  unduly  stimulated, 
since  this  induces  them  to  bear  too  late  in  the  season 
and  exposes  them  to  danger  from  frost.  Judicious 
thinning  of  the  fruit  in  prolific  seasons  is  another 
important  process,  rarely  performed.  If  the  tree  be  left 
crowded,  the  fruit  will  be  small  in  size  and  deficient  in 
flavor.  If  properly  practiced  it  yields  finer  fruit,  with 
no  loss  in  total  bulk,  while  permitting  the  removal  of 
the  insect-stung  and  otherwise  defective  fruit.  A  third 
requisite  is  a  constant  battle  with  insect  enemies  which, 
if  left  free  to  act,  commit  great  ravages.  All  this  entails 
much  labor,  but  it  is  a  labor  that  pays.  The  apple,  for 
instance,  the  most  easily  managed  of  fruit  trees,  which, 
yields  under  ordinary  methods  a  return  of  8-50  to  8100 
per  acre,  can  be  made  to  yield  8200  or  8300.  Grapes 
and  pears  may  be  stimulated  to  a  yield  of  $500  per  acre, 
and  strawberries,  with  special  care  and  skill,  may  be 
forced  well  up  toward  81,000  per  acre. 

Fruit  Characteristics. — The  apple  has  long  held  its 
own  as  the  favorite  fruit  of  temperate  climates.  While 
less  luscious  than  the  pear  and  peach,  it  surpasses  them  in 
hardihood,  ease  of  culture,  and  long-continued  bearing; 
and  has  also  the  advantage  of  keeping  longer,  with  less 
care,  than  other  fruits,  thus  forming  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  winter  fruit-supply.  This  is  difficult  or  impos¬ 
sible  with  most  other  fruits.  None  of  the  more  juicy 
species  will  keep,  with  the  exception  of  the  grape. 
Another  characteristic  of  the  apple  and  pear  is  that 
they  will  continue  to  ripen  after  pulling.  This  is  not¬ 
ably  the  case  of  the  pear,  many  varieties  ol  which  ripen 
with  a  better  flavor  in  the  house  than  on  the  tree.  It 
is  a  useful  property  of  several  of  the  important  fruits, 
such  as  the  orange,  banana  and  pineapple,  which  can 
be  plucked  unripe  and  will  ripen  in  the  voyage.  Fruits 
vary  greatly  in  size,  shape,  color  and  general  appear¬ 
ance,  and  also  in  degree  of  juiciness,  sweetness  or 
acidity,  while  iu  some  instances  they  possess  the  un¬ 
pleasant  properties  of  bitterness,  astringency,  pun¬ 


gency,  Ac.  The  aroma  also  varies  greatly,  being  in 
many  instances  highly  agreeable,  iu  some  decidedly 
unpleasant.  The  durian  of  Asia,  for  example,  while 
one  of  the  most  luscious  of  fruits,  has  a  disgusting  odor- 
Nearly  every  fruit  has  some  characteristic  and  distin¬ 
guishable  flavor,  there  being  thus  an  adaptation  in 
fruits  to  every  variety  of  human  taste.  In  consistency 
they  vary  from  the  firm  flesh  of  the  apple,  through 
various  degrees  of  growing  juiciness,  to  the  condition 
of  fruits  which  are  simply  reservoirs  of  delicious  juices. 
These  juices  vary  through  many  grades  of  sweetness 
and  tartness,  many  of  the  fruit  acids  being  highly  val¬ 
uable  as  health  preservatives,  particularly  those  of  the 
the  lemon  and  lime.  As  a  rule,  the  fruits  of  summer 
and  autumn  form  a  store  of  food  specially  adapted  to 
those  seasons,  and  the  health  of  every  community  is. 
likely  to  be  the  better  the  more  freely  they  consume 
these  grateful  gifts  of  nature.  Within  recent  years, 
however,  commerce  and  methods  of  preservation  have 
rendered  it  easy  to  supply  fruits  without  regard  to  sea¬ 
son,  soil  or  climate,  and  many  of  the  fruits  are  obtain¬ 
able  the  year  round,  a  fact  which  will  certainly  prove 
far  from  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  community. 
Fruit  Preserva'lion.  The  former  methods  of 
preserving  fruit — in  addition  to  that  applicable  to  a  few 
fruits,  of  keeping  it  in  a  fresh  state — were  two:  the  one 
being  drying  by  the  heat  of  the  sun;  the  other  the 
employment  of  preservative  agents,  such  as  acids, 
alcohol,  salt,  sugar,  saltpetre,  Ac.,  each  of  which  gave  its 
particular  flavor  to  the  product.  In  this  latter  method 
were  produced  the  pickles,  brandied  fruits,  marmalades, 
sugared  or  candied  fruits,  Ac.,  of  old  housekeepers,  now 
much  less  used  than  formerly.  The  drying,  as  of  old 
practiced,  was  unsatisfactory  in  results,  the  sliced  fruit, 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  wind  and  also  to  dust  and 
insects,  yielding  a  blackened  and  hardened  product 
that  no  amount  of  softening  and  cooking  could  restore 
to  more  than  a  suggestion  of  its  original  palatableness. 
When  the  work  was  done  with  care  and  skill,  a  more 
satisfactory  result  appeared  ;  but  at  best  sliced  and  sun- 
dried  fruit  was  never  highly  satisfactory.  With  fruits 
dried  whole,  such  as  grapes,  plums,  Ac.,  better  results- 
appear,  though  oven  drying  is  now  to  some  extent 
employed  in  the  production  of  currants,  raisins,  and 
prunes.  Oven  drying,  now  generally  employed  in  the 
case  of  the  apple,  peach,  Ac.,  is  far  more  rapid  than 
solar  heat  in  its  effect,  and  yields  a  product  much  less 
changed  from  the  original.  As  first  practiced,  the  lack 
of  air  circulation  proved  a  defect,  the  fruit  being  rather 
cooked  than  dried  in  the  warm,  moist  airof  the  chamber. 
This  difficulty  has  been  overcome  by  placing  the  cut 
fruit  on  trays  in  a  chamber  so  constructed  that  a 
draught  of  hot  air  from  the  stove  passes  up  through  it, 
carrying  off  the  moisture  as  it  is  yielded  by  the  fruit. 
In  the  Alden  evaporating  process  the  temperature  and 
degree  of  moisture  are  graduated  so  as  to  produce  the 
best  results.  The  evaporating  chamber  is  about  20  feet 
1  high  by  5  feet  square,  and  is  provided  with  an  endless 
chain,  which  carries  the  trays,  introduced  at  the  top, 
slowly  downward  to  the  bottom,  where  they  are  taken 
out  fully  dried.  Below  there  are  a  steam  coil  and  a 
blower,  the  air  blown  into  the  chamber  ranging  from 
160°  to  195°  F.  The  blast  is  never  quite  dry,  it  being 
kept  moist  enough  to  prevent  too  rapid  drying.  But  it 
is  dryest  and  hottest  at  the  bottom,  while  at  the  top  it 
is  reduced  in  temperature  and  laden  with  the  moisture 
which  it  lias  extracted  from  the  fruit.  Thus,  at  the  top 
the  fruit  meets  a  warm  moist  air,  and  the  process  of 
dessicatiou  begins  slowly,  increasing  as  it  descends 
into  a  dryer  and  hotter  air;  while  at  the  bottom  the  last 
remnant  of  moisture  is  extracted,  and  the  fruit  issues 
with  little  change  in  color  and  induration  of  surface. 
This  method  has  been  applied  to  many  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  with  very  favorable  results,  the  dried  fruit,  when 
soaked.  in  water,  regaining  much  of  its  original  con¬ 
dition.  Yet  many  look  upon  heat  as  an  injurious  cura¬ 
tive  agent — one  which  causes  a  partial  loss  of  flavor  and 
tends  to  cause  a  degree  of  fermentative  change.  To 
avoid  these  results  the  cold  blast  system  has  been 
resorted  to,  the  fruit  being  exposed  to  a  dry  air  current 
at  a  temperature  of  from  32°  to  60°  F.  This  process  has 
a  considerable  advantage  in  economy  over  the  former, 
while  the  dried  fruit  is  said  to  retain  its  native  qualities 
almost  perfectly  and  to  remain  good  indefinitely.  But 
the  drying,  and  more  fully  the  curing,  processes  of 
F.  P.  have  been  largely  set  aside  of  late  years  by  the 
canning  methods,  in  which  the  fruit  is  kept  in  air-tight 
tin  cans  or  glass  jars.  This  method  is  applicable  to 
every  kind  of  perishable  food,  and  requires  that  suffi¬ 
cient  heat  should  be  applied  to  destroy  all  germs  or 
■  microbes  capable  of  setting  up  fermentation  or  putre¬ 
faction.  The  can  being  closed  and  rendered  air-tight 
while  the  heated  state  continues,  the  usual  causes  of 
change  are  effectually  removed,  and  the  food  may  be 
kept  unchanged  for  an  indefinite  period.  It  is,  of 
course,  partly  cooked  by  the  heat  applied,  but  its 
natural  qualities  are  well  retained,  and  if  cooked  on 
removal  from  the  can  it  closely  resembles  fresh  cooked 
fruits  or  vegetables.  In  this  process  sugar  is  generally 
added  to  fruit,  but  only  sufficient  to  impart  an  agree¬ 
able  flavor. —  Cold  Storage.  The  most  recent  method  of 
F.  P.  is  that  known  as  cold  storage,  one  applicable  not 
only  to  fruit  but  to  food  of  all  kinds.  In  this  the  sub¬ 
stance  preserved  is  kept  constantly  at  or  near  the  freez¬ 
ing  temperature,  which  checks  all  change  in  its  consti¬ 
tution,  and  yields  it  when  warmed  in  its  original  state. 
Some  change,  however,  appears  to  have  taken  place, 
since  the  food  thus  kept  is  found  to  decay,  when  restored 
to  ordinary  temperature,  much  more  quickly  than  the 
unfrozen  substance.  The  various  processes  named  have 
enabled  man  to  keep  for  use  vast  quantities  of  food. 
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stuffs  which  formerly  went  to  waste,  to  supply  fruit  in  I 
a  more  or  less  fresh  condition  throughout  the  year,  to 
send  fruits  unchanged  to  distant  regions,  and  to  supply 
vessels  with  a  much  greater  variety  of  palatable  food 
than  they  could  formerly  possess. 

Fry,  James  B.,  soldier,  born  at  Carrollton,  Ill.,  Feb.  22, 
1827 ;  graduated  from  West  Point,  and  served  in  the 
Mexican  War;  was  assistant  adjutant-general  in  1861, 
and  chief  of  staff  to  Geu.  McDowell;  his  chief  service 
was  in  1863—60,  during  which  period  he  was  provost- 
marshal-general  of  the  U.  S.  Under  his  direction  more 
than  a  million  men  were  enlisted  or  drafted  into  the 
Federal  army,  and  over  76,000  deserters  captured  and 
returned.  Was  afterward  adjutant-general  of  the  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  Pacific,  the  South,  and  the  Atlantic ;  retired 
in  1881,  with  the  rank  of  brevet-major-general,  and  died 
July  11,  1884. 

Frye,  William  Piekce.  LL.D.,  statesman;  born  in 
Lewiston,  Me.,  Sept.  2,  1831;  graduated  at  Bowdoin 
College;  practiced  law.  He  held  various  public  posi¬ 
tions  including  that  of  attorney -general  of  Maine;  was 
representative  in  the  42d  and  five  succeeding  Congresses, 
and  elected  United  States  Senator  (March,  1881)  to  fill 
the  unexpired  term  of  James  G.  Blaine;  was  re-elected 
in  1883,  1889  and  1895. 

Fryx'ell,  Anders,  Swedish  historian;  born  at  Hes- 
selskog,  in  Dalslaud,  Feb.  7,  1795;  studied  at  Upsala; 
was  ordained  as  a  priest,  but  from  1847  till  the  close  of 
his  life  gave  his  attention  to  literary  pursuits.  Author 
of  Narratives  from  Swedish  History  (Stockholm,  1832-80), 
which  numbered  46  volumes  many  of  them  have  been 
translated  into  the  European  languages.  He  also  wrote 
Conspiracies  of  the  Swedish  Aristocracy.  Died  March  21, 
1881. 

Fu'tfitive  Slave  Latv.  (Arner.  Hist.)  A  law 
enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the  U.  S.,  in  1793,  or  one 
passed  in  1850,  based  on  a  clause  of  Art.  IV  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  providing  that  a  slave  escaping  from  his 
master  into  another  State  was  to  be  seized  and  restored 
to  his  owner,  and  any  person  aiding  in  his  flight  was  to 
be  deemed  guilty  of  committing  a  penal  offence.  There 
was  much  opposition  to  this  law  in  the  Northern  free 
States. 

Full'-back,  n.  See  Foot-ball. 

Full-blood'ed,  a.  Having  a  large  supply  of  blood. 

— Of  pure  blood  or  extraction  ;  thoroughbred. 

Full-dress',  a.  Requiring  the  wearing  of  full-dress; 
as,  &  full-dress  occasion. 

— n.  The  conventional  style  of  dress  for  court  receptions 
or  formal  social  gatherings. 

Fuller,  Andrew  S.,  horticulturist,  born  at  Utica,  N.  Y., 
in  1828;  was  for  many  years  a  popular  contributor  to 
the  New  York  Weekly  Tribune  and  Weekly  Sun  on  horti¬ 
cultural  topics,  and  wrote  several  books  on  the  culture 
of  small  fruits.  Died  Slay  4,  1896. 

Fuller,  George,  figure  and  portrait  painter;  born  in 
Deerfield,  Mass.,  1822;  studied  in  Boston,  New  York, 
London,  and  on  the  Continent.  His  Romany  Girl  was 
exhibited  in  New  York  in  1879, and  later  the  Quadroon; 
Winifred  Dysart :  Psyche;  Fedalma ,  Ac.  His  work  was 
rich  in  tone,  and  attracted  much  attention  from  connois¬ 
seurs  though  not  appealing  to  the  popular  taste.  Died 
March  21,  1884. 

Fuller,  Melville  Weston,  jurist,  born  at  Augusta,  Me., 
Feb.  11,  1833;  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  (1853), 
studied  law  at  Bangor  and  at  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
and  began  practice  at  Augusta  in  1855;  became  city 
solicitor  and  president  of  the  council  the  following 
year,  but  resigned  these  positions  and  removed  to 
Chicago,  where  he  soon  attained  a  leading  position  at 
the  bar.  Was  appointed  Chief-Justice  of  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  by  President  Cleveland  (1888),  succeed¬ 
ing  Morrison  R.  Waite. 

Fuller,  Sarah  Margaret,  (Marchioness  D’Ossoli), 
reformer  and  litterateur,  born  at  Cambridgeport,  Mass., 
May  23,  1810;  studied  with  her  distinguished  father, 
Timothy  F„  after  whose  death  she  aided  in  the  support 
of  the  family  by  teaching.  She  was  exceedingly  preco¬ 
cious;  philosophy,  history  and  aesthetics  were  her 
favorite  studies.  She  edited  The  Dud  from  1839  to  1844, 
and  in  the  latter  year  went  to  New  York  and  contributed 
a  long  series  of  articles  on  literature  and  art  to  the 
Tribune.  Her  Woman  in  the  Ninteenth  Century  appeared 
in  1845 ;  the  following  yea.  she  went  to  Europe,  visiting 
Thomas  Carlyle,  and  later  proceeding  to  Rome,  where 
she  met  and  married  Count  D’Ossoli  in  1847  ;  sailed  for 
America  with  her  husband  and  infant,  May  17,1850; 
and  on  the  morning  of  July  16,  when  off  Fire  Island,  a 
hurricane  burst  upon  the  ship  and  the  three  perished  in 
the  surf. 

Full-j«— tv  elled,  a.  ( Ilorol .)  Having  all  the  pivot- 
holes— 13  in  number — supplied  with  jewelled  bearings 
(applied  to  watches.) 

Fu r'bringer,  Max,  anatomist;  horn  at  Wittenburg, 
Saxony,  Jan.  30,  1846;  educated  at  the  Universities  of 
Jena  and  Berlin ;  made  a  special  study  of  zoology  and 
anatomy,  and  became  professor  extraordinary  of 
anatomy  at  Heidelberg,  and  later  director  of  the  Ana¬ 
tomical  Institute  of  Amsterdam;  since  1888  has  filled 
similar  positions  at  Jena.  His  most  important  work 
is:  Untersuchungen  zur  Morphologic  urnl  Systemalik  der 
Vogel. 

Fur' lias,  in  Nebraska ,  a  S.  co. ;  area,  720  sq.  m.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  Republican  river.  The  surface  is 
undulating,  and  well  timbered;  the  soil  fertile  and 


adapted  for  grazing.  Cap.  Beaver  Citv.  Pop.  (1890) 
9,840. 

Fur'ness.  Horace  Howard,  critic  and  litterateur,  son 
of  Rev.  William  II.  F. ;  born  in  Philadelphia  on  Nov. 
2,  1833;  graduated  from  Harvard  (1854),  studied  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  bar  in  1859.  Mr. 
F.  has  contributed  somewhat  largely  to  legal  literature, 
but  his  chief  work  has  been  the  preparation  and  editing 
of  a  variorum  edition  of  Shakespeare,  of  which  several 
volumes  have  been  published. 

Furness,  William  Henry,  Unitarian  clergyman  anil 
author;  born  at  Boston  on  April  20,1802;  studied  at 
Boston  Latin  School,  and  graduated  from  Harvard 
College  (1820),  and  Harvard  Divinity  School  (1823)  ; 
became  pastor  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  in  1825,  a  charge  which  he  held  until  1875,  being 
pastor  emeritus  thereafter  until  his  death,  Jau.  30,  1896. 
Dr.  F.  was  the  associate  and  close  friend  of  Emerson, 
Sumner,  Garrison,  ai  d  Lucretia  Mott,  and  an  earnest 
abolitionist ;  in  addition  to  his  pastoral  work,  he  wrote 
extensively,  his  favorite  theme  being  the  life  and  char¬ 
acter  of  Jesus.  He  was  a  man  of  singular  purity  and 
strength  of  character,  universally  beloved  aud  respected 
by  his  associates. 

Furness,  William  Henry,  Jr.,  artist,  born  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  on  May  21, 1828  ;  studied  in  Dusseldorf,  Munich. 
Dresden,  and  Venice,  and  established  a  studio  first  in 
Philadelphia  and  then  in  Boston,  achieving  fame  as  a 
portrait  painter.  Died  March  4, 1867. 

Fur'nivitll.  Frederick.  James,  philologist;  born  at 
Egham,  Surrey,  England,  Feb.  4,  1825 ;  student  of 
University  College,  London,  and  Trinity  Hall,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  receiving  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1846  and  M.A.  in 
1849 ;  founder  of  the  Workingmen’s  College,  where  he 
taught  for  ten  years;  student  in  philology  and  organ¬ 
izer  of  numerous  societies  for  the  publication  of  English 
texts;  honorary  secretary  of  the  Philological  Society. 
His  works  number  about  thirty  editions  of  classical 
English  texts,  several  Shakespeare  quartos  in  fac-simile, 
a  six-text  print  of  Canterbury  Tales,  and  other  invaluable 
philological  studies. 

Fu'sus,  n.  ( Zoiil. )  A  genus  of  gasteropodous  molluscs 
nearly  allied  to  Mnrex,  having  a  spindle-shaped  shell, 
with  a  very  elevated  spire,  the  first  whorl  often  much 
dilated,  and  a  straight  elongated  canal.  The  whorls 
are  not  crossed  by  varices,  as  in  Murex.  About  100 
existing  and  300  fossil  species  have  been  described.  The 
existing  species  are  distributed  over  the  whole  world, 
living  generally  on  muddy  and  sandy  sea-bottoms  at 
no  great  depths.  In  the  cottages  of  Zetland  the  shell, 
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generally  about  six  inches  long,  is  used  for  a  lamp,  being 
suspended  horizontally  by  a  cord,  its  cavity  containing 
the  oil,  and  the  wick  passing  through  the  canal.  This 
mollusc  is  often  dredged  up  with  oysters.  It  is  eaten 
by  the  poor,  but  is  more  generally  used  as  bait  for  cod, 
skates,  &c.  This  genus  makes  its  first  appearance  in 
the  Oolite,  in  which  10  species  have  been  noticed.  The 
numbers  increase  to  35  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks,  to  100 
in  the  Eocene,  and  to  150  in  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene. 

Fuze,  n.  A  device  to  produce  explosion  at  a  distance, 
and  insure  safety  from  its  effects.  The  fuzes  for  this 
purpose  differ  widely  in  character,  in  accordance  with 
the  moving  or  stationary  condition  of  the  explosive, 
and  the  immediate  or  protracted  time  designed  for  the 
explosion.  The  fuzes  employed  in  projectiles  are  of 
three  classes,  designated  as  time,  percussion  and  com¬ 
bination.  The  first  of  these,  the  time  F.,  is  a  case  of 
paper,  wood,  or  metal,  containing  the  ingredients  of 
gunpowder,  combined  in  a  manner  to  produced  com¬ 
bustion  at  a  desired  rate.  These,  being  made  of  proper 
length,  are  inserted  in  the  F.  hole  of  the  projectile,  are 
ignited  by  a  match  or  by  the  flame  of  discharge,  and 
reach  the  charge  of  the  shell,  explosive  bullet,  or  what¬ 
ever  it  may,  be  at  a  fixed  time  in  its  flight.  This 
arrangement  sufficed  for  smooth-bore  guns,  but  proved 
inapplicable  to  rifled  guns,  the  rotating  device  cutting 
off  the  flame  of  discharge  from  the  F.  and  preventing 
its  ignition.  In  these  guns  the  shock  in  the  bore  is 
utilized  to  kindle  the  F.  In  the  “  M’Evoy  attachment  ” 
a  hollow  cylinder  of  wood  was  fixed  to  the  outer  end  of 
a  time  F.,  it  containing  a  gun  primer  loaded  with  lead, 
which  was  ignited  by  the  shock  of  the  discharge,  and 
fired  the  F.  Many  other  inventions  have  appeared, 
some  mechanical  in  operation,  some  employing  ful¬ 
minates,  and  using  in  some  cases  the  shock  of  transla¬ 
tion,  in  others  that  of  rotation,  to  fire  the  igniter.  The 


greater  time  of  flight  due  to  the  long  range  of  recent 
guns,  has  increased  the  difficulty  of  exactly  estimating 
the  time  of  explosion,  and  researches  are  still  kept  up. 
One  F.  is  designed  to  have  the  explosion  take  place  after 
the  fall  of  the  shell.  A  small  bottle  of  sulphuric  acid 
is  broken  by  the  shock,  the  escaping  acid  soaking 
through  several  thicknesses  of  slowly  absorbing  paper 
before  reaching  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash  aud 
sugar  placed  within,  and  detonating  it  by  contact. — 
Percussion  Fuzes.  These  are  designed  to  produce  explo¬ 
sion  by  the  shock  of  contact  between  the  projectile  and 
the  object.  This  is  difficult  to  effect  unless  contact  is 
made  at  a  particular  point  on  the  projectile,  and  there¬ 
fore  is  of  little  utility  except  with  rifled  arms  or  with 
grenades  whose  motion  is  guided  by  some  device.  An 
ordinary  form  of  this  class  of  fuzes  is  a  percussion  cap 
on  a  gun-cone  placed  within  a  plug  at  the  point  of  the 
projectije,  and  igniting  by  impact.  The  fire  F.,  used  in 
the  Civil  War  for  incendiary  shells,  embraced  a  small 
vial  of  fulminate  left  after  the  shock  of  discharge,  by 
an  ingenious  device,  unprotected  among  some  loose 
shot.  The  slightest  impact  caused  this  to  detonate. 
Ordinarily  it  is  almost  impossible  to  produce  explosion 
by  percussion  until  the  projectile  has  buried  itself  to 
some  distance  in  the  earth,  thus  greatly  reducing  its 
destructive  effect.  This  is,  however,  of  advantage  in 
breaching  a  masonry  wall  or  penetrating  an  iron-plated 
ship,  since  it  adds  to  the  effect  of  the  explosion. 
In  the  latter  case  it  has  been  found  best  to  dispense 
with  fuzes  and  place  the  bursting  charge  in  a  flannel 
bag,  so  as  to  retard  the  explosion  until  it  can  produce 
its  greatest  effect  on  the  iron  plating. — Combination 
Fuze.  This  consists  of  a  time  F.,  to  which  is  added  a 
device  to  cause  explosion  upon  impact.  The  Splingard 
1.  one  of  the  oldest  of  this  class,  was  formed  of  a  time 
F.  in  whose  axis  was  a  long  hollow  cone  of  plaster  of 
Paris,  open  at  the  bottom.  As  the  supporting  com¬ 
position  is  burned  away,  this  cone  weakens  so  as  to 
break  and  admit  the  flame  to  the  interior  if  impact 
takes  place  before  the  fixed  time.  More  elaborate  are 
the  Schenkl  fuzes  used  in  the  U.  S.  Civil  War,  the 
British  Armstrong  F.  and  various  later  oues.  Combina¬ 
tion  fuzes  are  complex  and  costly,  yet  they  are  much 
used  to  prevent  the  waste  of  the  very  costly  modern 
projectiles.  Of  the  more  recent  types  are  the  Hotch¬ 
kiss  point  and  base  fuzes  and  the  Merriam  base  F.  ;  but 
perfection  in  this  direction  is  yet  lacking,  and  room  for 
new  invention  lies  open. — Statiojiaip  Explosives.  In  the 
the  case  of  stationary  explosives,  as  in  mining  opera¬ 
tions,  the  employment  of  planted  torpedoes,  &c.,  quite  a 
different  class  of  fuzes  is  necessary.  Those  used  may  be 
classed  as  time,  contact  and  electrical.  The  time  F.  in 
this  case  is  simply  a  slow  match,  cut  of  sufficient  length 
to  allow  the  operators  to  reach  a  position  of  safety  before 
the  explosion.  Various  kinds  of  matches  are  employed, 
differing  in  rapidity  of  action.  The  contact  F.  is  used 
with  torpedoes,  many  devices  for  explosion  being  em¬ 
ployed.  In  some  a  projecting  lever  is  arranged  to  be 
moved  on  contact  with  a  ship,  set  free  a  trigger,  and 
explode  a  common  gun  cap.  Other  methods  of  explod¬ 
ing  a  percussion  cap  are  employed,  and  in  one  plan 
bottle  of  sulphuric  acid,  imbedded  in  chlorate  of  potash 
and  sugar,  is  arranged  to  be  broken  on  contact  and 
ignite  the  torpedo  by  chemical  heat.  Electrical  fuzes, 
which  are  now  largely  used,  obviate  many  of  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  the  other  systems.  Explosion  is  produced 
by  the  heat  generated  by  a  thin  resistance  strip  of 
platinum  or  other  metal,  on  the  passage  of  the  current, 
wires  passing  from  the  torpedo  or  other  explosive  to  the 
place  of  operation,  where  explosion  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  connecting  them  with  a  battery.  Various 
primings,  such  as  gunpowder,  guncotton,  Ac.,  may  be 
placed  in  contact  with  the  resistance  wires.  To  produce 
a  more  iutense  shock,  a  capsule  filled  with  fulminate  d 
mercury,  called  a  detonator,  is  employed.  These  are 
very  dangerous  to  handle,  but  in  blasting  with  modern 
explosives  their  use  is  highly  important.  Of  the  vari  us 
primings  in  use,  the  copper  fulminate  is  the  most  sen¬ 
sitive  in  its  action,  and  may  be  so  prepared  that  it  will 
explode  in  a  dry  atmosphere  it  the  ex  posed  ends  of  the 
wires  are  brushed  with  a  feather,  or  if,  in  the  case  of  a 
person  grasping  one  terminal,  an  ebonite  comb  is  passed 
through  his  hair,  the  other  terminal  being  insulated  in 
the  air.  With  fuzes  of  this  character  a  large  number  of 
blast  holes  may  be  fired  simultaneously;  while  with 
other  detonators  the  explosion  of  the  successive  holes 
is  usually  not  quite  simultaneous.  But  this  substance 
is  debarred  from  common  use  by  its  highly  dangerous 
character.  In  electrical  exnlosion,  the  platinum  w  ire  F. 
has  practically  displaced  all  others.  By  a  proper  group¬ 
ing  of  the  explosives  and  adjustment  of  the  battery 
power,  a  large  number  of  holes  may  be  fired  simulta¬ 
neously.  This  was  done  at  Hallett’s  Point,  in  the  East 
River,  in  1876,  w'hen  3,640  fuzes  were  simultaneously 
fired  by  an  electric  charge.  These  fuzes  are  used  ex¬ 
clusively  in  submarine  mining,  and  largely  in  cannmi 
of  recent  date,  and  have  even  been  adapted  to  small 
arms. 

Fyffe,  Joseph,  U.  S.  N.,  born  in  Ohio  on  July  26.  1832; 
became  midshipman  in  the  U.  S.  navy  in  1847,  and 
reached  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  on  July  10,1894,  more 
than  half  of  this  time  being  passed  at  sea,  including 
distinguished  services  during  the  Civil  War,  as  lieu¬ 
tenant-commander  and  commander.  Retired  July  2t\ 
1894,  and  died  February  25, 1896. 
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G|  The  seventh  letter,  and  the  fifth  consonant  of  the 
|-  English  alphabet,  is  the  third  letter  in  those  of  all 
'  •  the  Oriental  languages,  and  also  of  the  Greek.  The 
form  of  our  G  is  borrowed  from  the  Roman  alphabet,  in 
which,  as  in  all  the  modern  European  languages,  it 
stood  seventh  in  order  of  priority.  G  in  English  has  two 
sounds — guttural  and  sibilant;  before  a,  o,  and  «,  and 
occasionally  before  i  and  e,  it  is  the  medial  letter  of  the 
guttural  order,  as  in  gave,  gore,  gusto,  and  (in  an  excep¬ 
tional  sense)  in  gild,  get.  The  other  sound,  which  it  pos¬ 
sesses  only  before  e  and  i,  is  one  of  the  medials  of  the 
sibilant  series,  having  the  same  sound,  in  fact,  as  j,  as 
in  gem,  gin.  G  in  its  proper  power,  belongs  to  the  order 
of  gutturals  k  or  c,  g,  ch,  gh ;  of  the  two  “bare”  gut¬ 
turals,  g  is  the  Hat  (or  medial),  and  k  the  sharp ;  while 
ch  and  gh  are  the  corresponding  aspirates. — G  as  a 
Roman  abbreviation  is  used  for  gratis,  gens,  gaudium,  Ac. 
G.V.  signifies  genio  urbis,  G.L.  genio  loci,  and  G.P.R. 
gloria  popuh  Romani. — As  a  numeral  it  denoted  400, 
and  with  a  dash  over  it,  40,000.  On  the  French  coins, 
G  indicates  the  city  of  Poitiers,  and  in  chronology  it  is 
the  seventh  Dominical  letter. 

(Mas.)  G  is  the  fifth  sound  of  the  natural  diatonic 
scale  of  0,  and  the  eighth  sound  of  the  chromatic  scale. 
It  stands  in  proportion  to  C  as  2  to  3  ;  is  a  perfect  fifth 
above  C,  and  the  second  harmonic  arising  from  C  as  a 
fundamental  note.  In  the  solmisation  of  Guido  Areti- 
nus  the  note  G  was  called  Sol,  Re,  or  Ut,  according  as 
the  hexachord  began  with  C,  F,  or  G.  G  major  as  a  key 
has  one  sharp  at  its  signature,  viz ,  F  sharp.  G  minor 
has  two  flats  at  its  signature,  viz.,  B  flat  and  E flat. 

Ga,  a  prefix  found  in  the  Old  Gothic,  aud  thence  derived 
iuto  the  modern  languages  of  Teutonic  origin.  It  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Ge  ( q .  v.). 

Gaal  ( gai'dl ),  [Heb.,  contempt.]  Sou  of  Ebed  ( Judges 
ix.  2G-41),  perhaps  a  descendant  of  Hamor,  the  father  of 
Shechem  ( Gen.  xxxiv.  2-6).  He  joined  the  Shechemites 
when  revolting  against  Aliimelech,  son  of  Gideon,  in¬ 
flamed  their  passions,  and  led  them  to  battle,  but  was 
defeated,  and  excluded  from  the  city. 

Gtuisll  ( gai'dsh ),  [Heb.,  tempest.]  A  hill  in  Mount 
Ephraim,  celebrated  from  Joshua’s  tomb. 

Gall,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  gabban,  to  mock,  to  scoff.]  To  talk 
idly ;  to  prate. — To  impose  upon ;  to  lie. 

— n.  Idle,  silly,  or  profuse  talk. 

( Steam  Engine.)  The  hook  on  the  end  of  an  eccentric- 
rod,  opposite  the  strap. 

Ga'lmn.  «.  A  coarse  cloak. 

Gali'artliiie,  n.  [Sp.  gabardina,  from  gabdn,  a  hooded 
and  close-sleeved  great-coat.  Of.  It.  gabbano,  L.  Lat. 
cappa,  an  outer  garment  with  a  hood ;  more  particularly, 
the  outer  garment  worn  by  monks.]  A  coarse  frock  or 
loose  upper  garment;  a  mean  dress. 

Gah'hnt  lia.  [Heb.,  high  or  elevated.]  (Scrip.)  The 
name  of  a  place  in  front  of  Pilate’s  palace,  whence  he 
pronounced  sentence  against  Jesus  Christ  ( John  xix.  13). 
It  was  not  the  usual  judgment-hall,  which  the  Jews 
could  not  enter,  but  some  place  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
crowd  without. 

Gab'ble,  v.  n.  [Du.  gabberen,  to  jabber.]  To  talk  fast, 
or  to  talk  without  meaning ;  to  utter  inarticulate  sounds 
with  rapidity ;  to  jabber. 

“  To  gabble  like  tinkers  in  an  ale-house.” — Shake. 

— a.  Load  or  rapid  talk  without  meaning;  inarticulate 
sounds  rapidly  uttered,  as  of  fowls. 

Gab'bler,  n.  A  noisy  talker;  a  prater;  one  who  utters 
inarticulate  sounds. 

Gab'bling;,  n.  The  making  of  a  confused  noise ;  rapid, 
indistinct  utterance. 

Gab'bronite,  n.  [Gabbro,  the  Italian  name  of  a  rock 
composed  of  diallage  and  feldspar.]  (Min.)  A  Tariety 
of  altered  Scapolite.  See  Wernerite. 

Gabel,  n.  [A.  S.  gafel,  gaful,  from  gy/an,  to  give ;  Fr. 
gabelle  ;  It.  gabella.  Set  Gavel.]  An  excise ;  a  tax ; 
an  impost. 

“  The  gabels  of  Naples  are  very  high."— Addison. 

Ga'lteler,  n.  A  collector  of  taxes  ;  an  exciseman. 
Gabelle,  (ga-btl',)  n.  [Fr.,  probably  from  the  Teut .geben, 
to  give.]  In  France,  this  term  was  originally  applied  to 
any  tax  or  impost  laid  upon  commodities,  but  which 
afterwards  came  to  be  specially  applied  to  a  duty  upon 
salt.  This  salt-tax  was  first  established  toward  the  end 
of  the  13th  century,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.  It  was 
rery  anequally  distributed,  some  parts  of  the  country 
being  altogether  free,  and  others  more  or  less  heavily 
taxed  ;  and  hence  it  was  very  unpopular,  and  frequently 
gave  rise  to  disturbances.  It  was  finally  abolished  in  1789. 
Gab  erdine,  n.  Same  as  Gabardine,  q.  v. 
Gaberlun'zie,  ».  [Scot.]  A  beggar;  one  who  has 
no  money  to  pay  his  expenses. 

Gabii,  (gai'be-i,)  a  city  of  the  Volsci,  taken,  about  500 
b.  c.,  by  the  artifice  of  Sextus,  the  son  of  Tarquin,  who 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  inhabitants  by  deserting  to 
them,  ami  pretending  that  his  father  had  ill-treated  him. 
Rab'llan  Mountains,  in  California,  a  branch  of 
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the  Coast  Range  extending  S.  through  San  Mateo  and 
Santa  Cruz  cos.,  into  Monterey  co. 

Gabin'ius,  a  Roman  consul,  who  made  war  in  Judaea, 
and  reestablished  tranquillity  there.  He  suffered  him¬ 
self  to  be  bribed,  and  replaced  Ptolemy  Auletes  on  the 
throne  of  Egypt.  On  his  return,  he  was  accused  of  re¬ 
ceiving  bribes.  Cicero,  at  the  request  of  Pompey,  ably 
defended  him.  He  was  banished,  however,  and  d.  at 
Salona,  about  40  b.  c. 

Gabion.  n.  [Fr. ;  It.  gabbione,  aug.  of  gabbia,  a  cage, 
from  L.  Lat.  gabia,  Lat.  cavea,  an  enclosure,  from  cavus, 
hollow.]  (Mil.)  A  basket  or  cylinder  made  of  wicker¬ 
work,  open  at  both  ends,  used  in  the  construction  of  earth¬ 
works.  These  baskets,  which  are  2  ft.  9in.  in  height,  and 
2  ft.  in  diameter,  are  thus  made:  A  number  of  stakes, 
varying  from  about  21  to  27,  according  to  the  flexibility 
of  the  osiers  or  brushwood  that  are  used  in  making  the 
G.,  are  driven  into  the  ground  at  equal  intervals  round 
the  circumference  of  a  circle  traced  thereon,  with  a  ra¬ 
dius  of  11  in.,  that  the  outer  diameter  of  the  G.  may  not 
exceed  2  ft.  when  it  is  completed.  The 
willow  rods,  or  any  other  material  that 
can  be  obtained  which  is  suitable  for 
the  purpose,  are  then  twisted  between 
and  about  the  stakes,  each  successive 
layer  of  rods  being  tightly  pressed 
against  the  one  below  it,  until  the 
basket-work  has  attained  the  requisite 
height.  The  G.  is  then  pulled  up,  the 
osiers  at  the  top  and  bottom  are  se¬ 
cured  to  prevent  them  from  coming  out  Fig.  1095. 
of  place,  and  the  ends  of  the  stakes  are  gabion. 
cut  off  about  3  in.  from  the  basket- 
work  at  either  end  and  sharpened.  Gabions  are  used  in 
making  earthworks.  They  are  placed  on  end  and  filled 
with  earth  taken  from  the  ditch  dug  out  in  front  of  the 
rampart.  They  add  considerably  to  the  strength  of  the 
mound,  by  affording  support  to  the  earth  that  is  thrown 
over  and  against  them.  When  one  line  of  gabions  is 
placed  on  top  of  another,  a  row  of  fascines  is  generally 
placed  between  them. 

Ga'bionnade,  n.  [Fr.  See  Supra.]  (Mil.)  A  bulwark 
or  parapet,  chiefly  made  of  gabions. 

Ga'ble,  n.  [Ger.  gicbel ;  Dan.  gavl ;  Lat.  gabulus,  a  pointed 
roof.  Cf.  Gr.  kephale,  the  head.]  (Arch.)  The  upper 
part  of  the  end-wall  of  a  building,  the  sides  of  which 
meet  in  an  angle  and 
afford  support  to  the 
ends  of  the  rafters  of  the 
roof.  The  angle  thus 
formed  corresponds  to 
the  shape  of  the  roof ;  it 
attains  the  greatest  de¬ 
gree  of  acuteness  in 
Gothic  arehiteeture. 

(Fig.  1096.)  The  gables 
of  the  different  styles 
of  Gothic  architecture 
were  often  richly 
mented,  the  wall 
raised  above  the 
and  finished  with  a  co¬ 
ping  and  finial,  which 
generally  assumed  the 
form  of  a  cross  i 
churches  aud  buildings 
designed  for  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  purposes.  In  Eliza¬ 
bethan  architecture,  the 
outline  of  the  gable  was 
composed  of  curves  and 
angles  variously  com¬ 
bined,  that  known  as 
the  ogee-gable  being  the 
most  common.  It  was 
often  richly  ornamented 
with  open  stonework. 

The  sloping  sides,  particularly  in  old  Scotch,  Dutch, 
and  German  buildings,  were  sometimes  finished  in  the 
form  of  a  series  of  steps,  which,  in  Scotland,  were  termed 
“  corbie  steps.”  In  domestic  Gothic  architecture,  the 
roof  generally  projects  beyond  the  face  of  the  gable- 
wall,  and  an  ornamental  barge-board  is  attached  to  the 
end  of  the  rafters.  The  end  of  a  house  terminating  in  a 
gable  is  indifferently  called  the  gable  or  gable-end  of 
the  building. 


Fig.  1096. 

STANTON  HARCOURT. 
(England,  13th  century.) 


Ga'ble-roof,  n.  (Arc/i.)  A  roof  converging  to  an 
apex  in  the  manner  of  a  gable. 

Ga'ble-window.  n.  (Arch.)  A  window  having  its 
upper  end  shaped  like  a  gable.  —  A  window  in  the  gable 
of  a  building. 

Ga'blet,  n.  (Arch.)  A  small  ornamental  gable  or 
canopy,  formed  over  a  tabernacle,  niche,  Ac. 

Gab'-locks,  n.  pi.  False  spurs  placed  on  game-cocks. 


Gaboon',  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  W.  Africa,  in  about 
Lat.  0°  30'  N.,  and  Lou.  9°  20'  E.  In  1843,  the  French 
established  there  a  fortified  factory,  whose  pop.  in  1874 
was  about  5,000.  Here  resides  a  French  bishop,  as  well 
as  American,  English,  and  I’ortuguese  missionaries. 

Gabriel,  (gai'bre-el.)  [Heb.,  strength  of  God.]  An  angel 
of  high  honor  in  the  service  of  God.  He  was  sent  to  the 
prophet  Daniel  to  explain  his  visions ;  also  to  Zaclia- 
rias,  to  announce  to  him  the  future  birth  of  John  the 
Raptist  (Dan.  viii.  16;  ix.  21;  Luke  i.  11-19).  Six 
months  afterwards  he  was  sent  to  Nazareth,  to  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Mary  (Luke  i.  26-38). 

Ga'briel  Channel,  a  strait  of  Terra  del  Fuego, 
between  Dawson  Island  and  the  mainland.  This  re¬ 
markable  channel  is  about  m.  wide  at  either  end, 
but  the  shores  approach  towards  the  middle,  and  rise  to 
an  almost  perpendicular  height  of  1,500  ft.  The  hurri¬ 
cane  squalls,  or  williwasos,  so  common  in  this  region, 
sweep  the  channel  with  such  violence  as  to  carry  every¬ 
thing  before  them.  Lat,  54°  20'  S.,  Lon.  70°  40'  W. 

Gabrielle  d'Eslr^es,  b.  1571,  was  the  daughter  of 
Antoine  d’Estrees,  40  years  grand-master  of  artillery  in 
France.  Henry  IV.,  visiting  her  father's  chateau  in 
1590,  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  she  became  his  mistress, 
retaining  his  affection  for  many  years,  and  enjoying  the 
honors  though  not  the  title  of  queen.  She  received  the 
title  of  duchess  of  Beaufort.  Anxious  to  legitimate  the 
children  she  had  borne  to  the  king,  she  pressed  for  a 
marriage.  But  Margaret  of  Valois  had  not  consented 
to  a  divorce,  and  Sully,  the  chief  minister,  opposed  the 
marriage  of  Gabrielle  from  reasons  of  state.  At  Easter, 
1599,  Gabrielle  was  sent  to  Paris,  the  king  observing  the 
Easter  ceremonies  at  Fontainebleau.  She  was  there 
seized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy  or  paralysis,  and  before  fhe 
king  could  arrive  she  was  dead.  Whether  she  was  poi¬ 
soned  is  a  question  which  remains  unanswered.  Nego¬ 
tiations  for  the  king’s  marriage  with  Marie  de  Medicis 
quickly  followed  the  death  of  Gabrielle. 

Ga'by,  Gaw'by,  n.  A  silly  person  ;  a  dunce.  (Colloq.) 

Gad.  n.  [A.  S.  gad ,  a  club,  a  sting.]  A  sharp-pointed 
rod  or  pricking  instrument ;  a  goad,  as  for  driving 
oxen.  —  A  wedge  or  ingot  of  steel  or  iron — A  style 
or  graver. 

“  To  write  with  a  gad  of  steel.”  —  Shaks. 

— Any  rod  or  stick,  as  a  fishing-rod;  particularly  a  rod 
cut  and  trimmed  of  its  branchlets  for  the  purpose  of 
whipping  children  or  of  driving  cattle.  (Prov.  Eng.,  aud 
local  U.  S.) 

— v.  n.  [From  gat ,  3d  per.  sing.,  pr.  ind.  of  O.  Goth,  ga,  to 
go.]  To  walk  about ,  to  rove  or  ramble  idly  or  without 
fixed  purpose. 

“  Where  have  you  been  gadding  f" — Shaks. 

— To  be  exuberant  in  growth;  to  shoot  forth  branches 
and  tendrils  in  every  direction,  as  the  vine,  the  ivy,  Ac. 

Gad.  [Heb.,  band  or  troop.]  A  son  of  Jacob  and  Zilpah, 
Leah’s  servant  (Gen.xxx.  11),  who  gave  his  name  to  one 
of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  which  was  located  E.  of 
the  Jordan. 

— A  prophet  and  faithful  friend  of  David. 

Gad'about,  n.  One  who  runs  much  abroad  without 
business. 

Gada'mes,  an  oasis  of  the  great  African  desert,  con¬ 
taining  numerous  villages,  S.  of  the  main  chain  of  the 
Atlas.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  the  caravan  routes  which 
lead  to  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  several  oases. 

Gada'ra.  ( Anc .  Geog.)  A  city  of  Decapolis.  Palestine, 
of  considerable  importance  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and 
having  many  Greek  inhabitants.  It  lay  S.  of  the  river 
Ilieromax,  7  m.  S.E.  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  upon  the 
level  summit  of  a  steep  limestone  hill.  A  few  ruins  are 
found  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  many  excavated  tombs  on 
its  sides,  still  partly  occupied  as  residences,  and  warm 
springs  at  its  base.  The  country  of  the  Gaderenes  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  Jordan  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee;  and  in  the 
part  of  it  bordering  on  the  lake  occurred  the  miracle 
recorded  by  Matt.  viii.  28,  ix.  1,  Mark  v.  1-20,  Luke  viii. 
26-39. 

Gad'der,  n.  A  rambler;  one  who  roves  about  idly. 

Gad'di.  [Heb.,  my  troop.]  One  of  the  spies  sent  by 
Moses  from  Manasseh  to  explore  Canaan. 

Gad'diel.  [Heb.,  God  is  my  happiness.]  One  of  the 
spies  sent  from'Zenubon  to  explore  Canaan. 

Gad'dingly,  adv.  In  a  rambling,  roving  manner. 

Gad'dish,  a.  Disposed  to  wander  about  idly 

Gad'dishness,  n.  Disposition  to  ramble  about  idly. 

Gad'-fly,  Bot,  Bot'-fly.  Bris'tle-tail,  n.  (Zobl.) 
Names  common  to  many  insects  of  the  family  CEstridse, 
q.  v.,  the  genus  ( Estrus  of  Linnaeus ;  divided  by  others 
into  the  two  families  rabanulse,  or  Horse-fly,  and 
( Estrid/s ,  or  Bot-fly.  The  name  bot  is  sometimes  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  larvae,  the  other  names  being  given  to 
the  perfect  insects.  The  insects  of  this  family  are  now 
supposed  not  to  be  those  which  were  called  (Estrus  by 
the  ancients,  although,  like  them,  extremely  trouble¬ 
some  to  cattle.  They  belong  to  the  sub-order  Diptera, 
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and  are  nearly  allied  to  the  Mucidse,  with  small  3-jointed 
antennae,  and  month  destitute  of  a  proboscis.  The  Gad¬ 
fly,  or  Ilorse-bot  of  the  horse  ( Gasterophilus ,  or  Gastrus, 
or  CEstrus  Equi),  sometimes  also  called  the  Breeze,  the 
Horse-fly, or  Horse-bee, occurs  chiefly  in  elevated, healthy 
districts.  It  is  not  quite  half  an  inch  in  length,  woolly, 
with  yellowish-gray  head,  rusty  thorax,  abdomen,  and 
the  wings  whitish,  with  brownish-gray  spots.  The  abdo¬ 
men  of  the  female  terminates  in  a  blackish  horny  tube. 
In  the  latter  part  of  summer,  the  female  hovers  about 
horses,  and  deposits  her  eggs  on  their  hairs,  where  they 
remain  attached  by  a  glutinous  substance  until  they,  or 
the  larvae  just  emerging  from  them,  are  licked  off  by 
the  tongue  of  the  horse,  their  destined  place  being  its 
stomach.  It  is  believed  that  the  fly  deposits  her  eggs 
only  on  those  parts  which  are  accessible  to  the  horse's 
tongue,  seeming  to  prefer  the  back  of  the  knee-joint, 
where  they  may  sometimes  be  found  in  hundreds.  The 
larva  is  yellowish,  without  feet,  short,  thick,  soft,  com¬ 
posed  of  rings  which  have  a  double  row  of  short  teeth  J 
surrounding  them;  it  is  somewhat  acuminated  at  one 
end  —  the  head;  and  the  mouth  is  furnished  with  two 
hooks,  one  on  each  side,  for  taking  hold  of  the  inner 
coat  of  the  horse’s  stomach,  to  which  the  Bot  attaches 
itself,  and  from  which  itderivesits  subsistence,  hanging 
in  clusters  sometimes  of  three  or  four,  sometimes  of 
more  than  one  hundred.  Here  it  spends  the  winter; 
and  in  the  following  summer  it  disengages  itself,  and 
being  carried  through  the  horse's  intestines,  burrows  in 
the  ground,  and  changes  into  an  oval  black  pupa  with  | 
spiny,  rings,  from  which,  in  a  few  weeks,  the  perfect 
insect  comes  forth.  — The  Ox-bot,  or  Ox-gadfly  (( Estrus 
Hgpoderma  Boris,)  also  called  Bull-bee  or  Burrel-fly,  is 
more  troublesome  than  any  species  of  Ilorse-bot.  It  is 
a  beautiful  insect,  not  quite  half  an  inch  long,  and 
thicker  in  proportion  than  the  Ilorse-bots ;  it  has  brown, 
unspotted  wings;  the  face  is  whitish,  the  crown  of  the 
head  brown,  the  thorax  black,  the  abdomen  whitish, 
with  a  broad  black  band  around  the  middle,  and  yellow 
hairs  at  the  extremity,  where  also  the  female  has  an 
ovipositor, —  a  remarkable  organ,  formed  of  a  horny  sub¬ 
stance,  and  consisting  of  four  tubes,  retractile  within 
one  another,  like  the  pieces  of  a  telescope,  and  the  last 
of  them  terminating  in  five  points,  three  of  which  are 
longer  than  the  others,  and  hooked.  By  means  of  this 
organ  a  small  round  hole  is  pierced  in  the  hide  of  an 
ox’s  back,  in  which  an  egg  is  deposited.  The  fly  is  very 
quick  in  depositing  her  egg,  not  remaining  upon  the 
back  of  the  animal  more  than  a  few  seconds.  Cattle 
exhibit  great  alarm  and  excitement  at  the  presence  of 
the  Gad-fly,  and  rush  widely  about,  with  head  stretched 
forward,  and  tail  stuck  out,  to  escape  from  their  tor¬ 
mentor.  The  further  injury  done  by  this  insect  is  not, 
however,  usually  great;  the  larva,  a  little  pearl-white 
maggot  ( ivarble  or  wormal),  feeding  upon  the  juices 
beneath  the  skin,  causes  a  swelling,  called  a  warble, 
forming  a  sort  of  sac,  within  which  it  lives  and  grows, 
amid  a  kind  of  purulent  matter  suited  to  its  appetite, 
and  from  which  it  finally  emerges,  leaving  a  small  sore, 
and  like  the  Ilorse-bot,  undergoes  its  further  transforma¬ 
tions  in  the  ground.  By  pressure  on  the  warbles,  Bots 
may  be  destroyed;  and  when  they  are  numerous,  assidu¬ 
ous  oiling  of  the  back  of  the  ox  is  resorted  to  for  the 
same  purpose.  —  The  Sheep-bot  ( Cephalemyia,  or  (Extras 
Oris)  is  a  much  more  serious  pest  than  any  other  species, 
and  is  not  unfrequently  very  destructive  to  flocks.  The 
insect  is  smaller  than  either  the  Ox-bot  or  Ilorse-bot ; 


Fig.  1007.  —  SHEEP  GAD-FLT,  OR  BOT-FLY. 
a,  larva,  full-grown;  b.  larva,  younger;  c,  pupa;  d.  the  face  of 
the  perfect  insect,  magnified;  c,  perfect  insect,  natural  size; 
/,  perfect  insect,  magnified. 

it  is  of  a  grayish  color,  with  a  large  head  and  yellow  face, 
and  is  most  abundant  in  damp  situations  and  woody  dis¬ 
tricts.  It  is  to  be  seenchiefly  in  the  months  of  June  and 
July.  Sheep  exhibit  great  alarm  when  it  approaches 
them,  and  seem  to  seek,  by  keeping  their  noses  close  to 
the  ground,  and  by  incessant  motion  of  their  feet,  to 
keep  it  from  entering  their  nostrils.  It  is  in  the  nostrils 
of  the  sheep  that  this  fly  deposits  its  eggs ;  and  the  lar¬ 
vae,  when  hatched,  make  their  way  into  the  maxillary 
and  frontal  sinuses,  causing  great  irritation  in  their 
progress,  and  feeding  upon  the  juices  there  until  they 
are  ready  to  change  into  the  pupa  state,  in  April  or  May 
of  the  following  year,  when  they  find  their  way  again 
through  the  nostrils  to  the  ground. 

Gad  (ly ,  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Barry  co. 

Ga'di<i;r,  n.  pi.  [hat.  gadus,  a  cod-fish.]  ( Zool .)  A  family 
of  malacopterygious  fishes,  including  the  Cod  and  its 
allies.  They  are  easily  known  by  the  position  of  tho 
ventral  fins  under  the  throat,  and  the  pointed  character 
of  those  fins.  The  body  is  long,  rather  compressed, 
and  covered  with  small  soft  scales.  The  head  is  scale¬ 
less;  eyes  lateral ;  jaws  and  anterior  part  of  the  vomer 
furuislied  with  several  ranges  of  unequal  teeth ;  the 


gills  large,  7- rayed,  and  opening  laterally;  a  small 
beard  at  the  tip  of  the  lower  jaw.  Most  of  the  species 
have  the  dorsal  fin  contained  in  two  or  three  bundles; 
they  have  also  fins  behind  the  vent,  and  a  distinct  caudal 
fin.  The  greater  number  of  the  species  live  in  cold  or 
temperate  seas,  and  furnish  the  greater  portion  of  the 
fish  obtained  in  England  and  America.  Their  productive 
powers  are  very  great ;  and  the  numbers  in  which  they 
exist  in  some  parts  of  the  ocean  is  perfectly  incalculable. 
The  principal  genera  are  Gadus,  or  Morrhua,  the  Cods; 
Merlangus,  the  Pollacks,  including  the  Cudden  or  Coal- 
fi.-h ;  Merlucius,  the  Whitings;  and  Lota,  the  Burbots. 

Gatlita'nian,  a.  [Lat.  gaditanus,  from  Gades,  Cadiz.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  Cadiz  in  Andalusia,  Spain. 

— n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Cadiz. 

Gail  ling',  n.  [A.  S.  gad,  a  goad  or  sting.]  A  gadder  — 
A  boss  on  the  knuckle  of  a  gauntlet.  (Also  called  gad.) 

Ga’doid,  n.  ( Zobl .)  A  name  of  the  family  Gadid.-e,  q.  v. 

— a.  (Zool.)  Relating  to  codfishes,  or  Gadidrn. 

Gacl'olinite,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  varying  widely  in 
its  crystals,  and  physical  and  chemical  characters,  found 
principally  near  Falilun,  Sweden.  It  has  a  vitreous 
lustre,  black  to  greenish-black  color,  and  sp.  gr.  4-4-5. 
Comp.  Silica,  oxides  of  beryllium,  iron,  yttrium,  and 
cerium,  and  lime. 

Ga  dor,  (Sierra  de.)  a  mountain-chain  of  Spain,  in 
Andalusia,  ranging  nearly  parallel  with  the  Sierra  Ne- 

__  vada..  Jts  highest  point  is  nearly  7,000  ft.  above  sea-level. 

Gads'den.  in  Ala.,  a  thriving  town,  cap.  of  Etowah  co., 
63  m.  N.E.  of  Birmingham.  Pop.  (1897)  about  6,000. 

Gadsden,  in  Florida,  a  W.  co.,  bordering  on  Georgia. 
Area,  about  55(1  sq.  miles.  Hirers.  Apalachicola,  Ock- 
lockonee,  and  Little  rivers.  Surface,  uneven  ;  soil,  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  Quincy.  Pop.  (1890)  11,894. 

Gadsden,  in  South  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Richland 
co.,  20  miles  E.S.E.  of  Columbia. 

Gadsden,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Crockett  co., 
76  miles  N.E.  of  Memphis. 

Gad’s  Hill,  an  eminence  of  England,  co.  Kent,  3  m.  W. 
of  Rochester.  It  has  been  immortalized  by  Shakspeare. 
who,  in  the  2d  act  of  his  Henry  IV.,  makes  it  the  scene 
of  a  famous  rencontre  between  Prince  Henry  and  Fal- 
staff.  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  the  novelist,  had  a  country- 
seat  here,  where  be  died,  in  1870. 

Ga'dus,  n.  [L.  Lat.,  codfish.]  (Zobl.)  See  G  tniri.n. 

Gad'wall,  Gadwell,  n.  [From^ad and  well.]  (Zool.) 
The  Anas  strepera,  a  duck  which  inhabits  the  N.  and  E. 
parts  of  Europe. 

Gael,  (gale,)  n.  sing.  &  pi.  A  Scottish  Celt  or  High¬ 
lander.  —  An  Irish  Celt. 

Gaelic  (or  Erse)  Gangriag'e  and  Literature, 

(gail'lik.)  The  language  spoken  by  the  Highlanders 
of  Scotland  is  termed  by  them  the  Gaelic  ;  but  the  name 
frequently  given  to  it  by  the  Lowlanders  is  Erse,  or 
Ersh,  evidently  a  corruption  of  Irish.  It  is  a  dialect  of 
that  great  branch  of  the  Celtic  languages  termed  the 
Gwvddelian  or  Gaelic,  and  to  which  belong  also  the 
Irish  and  Manx,  or  that  spoken  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
According  to  Dr.  Pric  hard,  the  Celts  are  of  eastern 
origin,  belonging  to  the  great  Indo-European  family. 
They  arrived  before  the  Teutons  from  the  regions  on  the 
Oxus,  and  from  Media,  and  penetrated  through  the  Allo- 
pliylic  races  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea, 
at  a  time  of  which  we  have  no  historic  data.  At  the 
time  of  the  Roman  invasion,  Celtic  was  the  language 
generally  spoken  in  W.  Europe.  The  dialects  of  the 
Celtic  still  spoken,  besides  the  three  already  mentioned, 
are  the  Welsh,  and  the  language  of  Brittany;  while  the 
Cornish,  another  dialect,  though  not  now  spoken,  is 
preserved  in  books.  The  three  dialects,  the  Irish,  the 
Seottish-Gaelic,  and  the  Manx,  approach  each  other  so 
nearly  as  to  form,  in  fact,  but  one  language,  the  peculi¬ 
arities  which  distinguish  them  from  each  other  not  being 
sufficiently  broad  or  vital  to  constitute  either  of  them  a 
distinct  language.  The  differences  between  the  spoken 
language  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders  and  the  Irish  exist 
partly  in  the  pronunciation,  partly  in  the  grammar, 
and  partly  in  the  idioms.  In  the  vocabulary,  also, 
there  are  considerable  differences,  as  where  words  now 
obsolete  in  Irish  are  still  used  in  the  Scottisli-Gaelic, 
and  others  are  used  in  a  different  sense.  There  are 
also  marked  differences  in  the  language  as  spoken  in 
different  parts  of  the  Highlands;  and  a  native  of  Suther¬ 
land  has  some  difficulty  in  understanding  one  of  the  S. 
districts  of  Argyle.  The  Gaelic,  which,  from  a  variety  of 
causes,  has  retained,  in  a  considerable  degree,  its  orig¬ 
inal  purity,  is  copious,  bold,  and  expressive.  It  derives 
no  assistance  from  the  languages  either  of  Greece  or 
Rome,  from  which  it  differs  in  its  structure  and  forma¬ 
tion.  Having  affixes  and  prefixes,  it  greatly  resembles 
the  Hebrew,  particularly  in  the  inflections  of  its  nouns 
and  verbs.  In  Ireland,  too.  the  Gaelic  spoken  in  the 
different  parts  varies ;  and  the  difference  is  very  marked 
between  that  spoken  in  the  N.  and  S.  parts  of  the 
island.  The  Scottish  Highlands  and  the  N.  of  Ireland 
were,  at  an  early  period,  inhabited  by  the  same  race  or 
races,  and  an  intimate  connection  subsisted  between  the 
two  countries.  For  nearly  four  centuries,  from  about 
the  middle  of  the  12th  to  nearly  the  middle  of  the  16th 
cent.,  according  to  Mr.  Skene,  “  there  was  not  only  a 
close  political  connection  between  the  W.  Highlands 
and  islands  and  Ireland,  but  the  literary  influence  was 
equally  close  and  strong;  the  Irish  sennachies  and  bards 
were  heads  of  a  school  which  included  the  W.  High¬ 
lands,  and  the  Highland  sennachies  were  either  of  Irish 
descent,  or,  if  of  native  origin,  resorted  to  bardic  schools 
in  Ireland  for  instruction  in  the  language  and  the  ac¬ 
complishments  of  their  art.”  A  powerful  influence 
must  thus  have  been  exercised  upon  the  language  and 
literature  of  the  Highlands,  which  must  have  become 
by  degrees  more  and  more  assimilated  to  that  of  Ire¬ 


land.  The  written  and  cultivated  language  of  the 
Highlands  thus  came  to  be  identical  with  that  of  Ire¬ 
land;  but,  according  to  Mr.  Skene,  we  have  no  reason 
to  conclude,  on  that  account,  that  there  was  not  a  ver¬ 
nacular  Gaelic  which  preserved  many  of  the  indepen¬ 
dent  features  of  a  native  language,  and  existed  among 
the  people  as  a  spoken  dialect.  The  introduction,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  Reformation,  in  the  16th  cent.,  gave  rise  to 
a  religious  literature,  which,  commencing  in  the  writ¬ 
ten,  or  Irish-Gaelic,  gradually  approached  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  spokeu  dialect  of  the  country,  and.  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  preaching  of  the  clergy  in  the  ver¬ 
nacular  dialect,  tended  to  preserve  and  stereotype  the 
language  spoken  in  the  Highlands  in  its  native  form 
and  idiom.  The  first  printed  book  in  Gaelic  was  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  forms  of  prayer  issued  by  John  Knox,  and 
printed  at  Edinburgh,  1567.  The  second  was  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  Calvin’s  Catechism,  published  along  with  an 
English  edition,  in  1631.  In  1659  the  Presbyterian  synod 
of  Argyle  took  up  the  work  of  issuing  translations  into 
Gaelic  of  the  metrical  Psalms  and  of  the  Scriptures.  In 
1690  the  first  Bible  was  published  for  the  use  of  the 
Highlands.  All  these  works  were  in  the  Irish  orthog¬ 
raphy  and  Irish  dialect,  the  last  being  simply  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Irish  version  of  the  Bible,  with  a  short  vo¬ 
cabulary.  The  first  work  published  in  Seottish-Gaelic 
was  Baxter's  Call  to  the  Unconverted,  translated  by 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Macfarlane  in  1750,  who  in  1753 
also  published  the  Psalms  in  Scottisli-Gaelic.  In  1767  the 
first  translation  of  the  New  Testament  was  published 
in  the  Scottish  dialect ;  and  in  1783.  a  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  undertaken  by  the  Society  for  Pro¬ 
pagating  Christian  knowledge  in  Scotland,  and  com¬ 
pleted  in  1787.  In  1816  a  committee  of  the  best  Gaelic 
scholars  was  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  to  effect  an  improved  translation  of 
the  Scriptures,  the  whole  being  published  in  1826.  The 
earliest  specimens  of  Scottish-Gaelic  poetry  are  pre¬ 
served  in  a  collection  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
cent.,  by  Sir  James  Macgregor,  A'icar  of  Fortingall  and 
Dean  of  Lismore,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Advocats's 
Library  in  Edinburgh.  A  selection  from  it  has  recently 
(1862)  been  published,  with  translations,  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  M’Lauchlan,  and  an  introduction  by  Mr.  W.  F. 
Skene.  Some  of  the  poems  are  in  pure  Irish,  others  in 
pure  Scottish-Gaelic,  and  others  in  a  mixed  dialect,  in 
which  the  one  or  the  other  idiom  predominates.  The 
MS.  is  one  of  no  mean  literary  value,  as  throwing  some 
light  upon  the  much  controverted  subject  of  Oseian's 
poems.  “  It  contains  no  fewer  than  twenty-eight  Ossi- 
anic  poems,  extending  to  upwards  of  2,500  lines :  nine 
directly  attributed  to  Ossian.  two  to  Farris,  or  Fergus 
Filidli.  and  one  to  Caolte  McRonau,  the  three  l  ards  of 
the  Feine;  two  to  Allan  McRundrig,  and  one  to  Gil  lie  Cal- 
lum  Mac  an  Olla,  bards  hitherto  unknown  :  and  eleven 
poems,  Ossianic  in  their  style  and  subject,  to  which  no 
author's  name  is  attached.”  It  is  thus  clear,  “that  the 
characters  introduced  into  Macplierson’s  poems  were 
not  invented,  but  were  really  the  subjects  of  tradition 
in  the  Highlands,  and  that  poems  certainly  existed 
which  might  be  called  Ossianic,  as  relating  to  the  per¬ 
sons  and  events  of  that  mythic  age;”  and  “that  Mac- 
pherson  had  used  many  such  poems  in  his  work,  but  by 
joining  separate  pieces  together,  and  by  adding  a  con¬ 
necting  narrative  of  his  own,  had  woven  them  into 
longer  poems,  and  into  the  so-called  epics.”  The  Dean’s 
collection  affords  a  fair  specimen  of  the  poetic  literature 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  before  the  fall  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Isles,  and  the  introduction  of  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation.  —  Ref.  The  Highlanders  <f  Scot¬ 
land;  their  History.  Origin,  and  Antiquities,  by  AV.  F. 
Skene,  1837.  Also.  Mr.  Skene’s  Introduction  to  the  Book 
of  the.  Dean  of  Lismore,  1862. 

Gaeta,  ( gd-ai'ta ,)  a  fortified  seaport-town  of  S.  Italy, 
prov.  Caserta,  at  the  end  of  a  peninsula,  on  the  Vi.  shore 
of  the  kingdom,  forming  the  N.AV.  boundary  of  the  gulf 
to  which  it  gives  its  name  ;  4  m.  S  S.AV.  of  Mola  di  Gaeta, 
41  N.W.  of  Naples,  and  72  S.E.  of  Rome.  The  town  is  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  keys  of  S.  Italy,  being  strong  from 
its  natural  position,  which  art  has  taken  advantage  of. 
Its  port,  which  has  7  fathoms  water,  though  not  the 
largest,  is  one  of  the  safest  and  best  in  Italy.  G .  situ¬ 
ated  in  a  beautiful  tract  of  country,  is  the  centre  of  a 
considerable  trade.  This  place  is  very  ancient.  It  be¬ 
came  the  residence  of  many  Roman  patrician  families; 
and  Cicero  was  put  to  death,  by  order  of  Anthony,  in  its 
immediate  vicinity.  After  the  fall  of  the  W.  empire,  it 
had  a  republican  form  of  government,  at  the  head  of 
which,  however,  was  placed  a  duke,  acknowledging  the 
temporal  suzerainty  of  the  Pope.  In  1435,  it  was  taken 
by  Alfonso  V.  of  Aragon;  and  since  then  belonged  to 
tiie  crown  of  Naples  until  1860.  In  modern  times  G. 
has  been  repeatedly  besieged  ;  the  last  siege  of  note  was 
in  1806,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  In 
Nov.,  1860,  it  withstood  a  siege  of  several  weeks  fas  the 
last  stronghold  of  Francis  II..  king  of  Naples,  who  had 
sought  refuge  within  its  walls)  by  the  national  troops 
commanded  by  Gen.  Cialdini.  Pop.  17,978. 

Gaeta,  (Gulf  of.)  an  inlet  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
lying  in  Lat.  41°  N.,  Lon.  13°  40'  E. 

Gaf  fer,  n.  [A.  S. gefere,  a  companion;  possibly  by  ab¬ 
breviation  for  godfather,  or  grandfather .]  A  term  of 
respect  anciently  applied  to  an  elderly  person  in  humble 
life,  which  seems  to  have  degenerated  into  a  term  of 
familiarity  or  contempt. 

“  For  gaffer  Treadwell  told  us,  by  the  bye, 

Excessive  sorrow  is  exceeding  dry.” — Gay. 

Gaf  tie,  n.  [A.  S.  gafeluc  ;  Dan.  gaffe  l ;  Ger.  gabel.  Cf. 
W.  gaff,  a  fork.]  An  artificial  spur  with  which  cocks  are 
heeled  when  set  to  figh  t  a  match  or  main.  —  A  steel  con¬ 
trivance  for  bending  crossbows. 
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Gaft.  n.  [Fr.  gaffe,  an  iron  hook  used  for  pulling  the 
larger  sea-fish 
on  board.  Cf. 

Gael,  gaf,  a 
hook.]  A  light 
pole  with  a 
barbed  iron 
head,  used  for 
spearing  fish; 
as,  a  salmon- 
gaf.  —  An  ar¬ 
tificial  spur 
put  on  a  cock 
when  set  to 
fight. 

( Naut .)  A 
kind  of  boom 
(Figure  1098) 
employed  in 
small  ships,  as 
yachts,  c  u  t- 
ters,  &c.,to  ex¬ 
tend  the  upper 
edges  of  those 
sailswhich  are 
secured  to  the 
masts  by 
hoops  or  lac- 
i  n  g  s,  and 
which  are 
usually  ex¬ 
tended  by  a 

boom  below ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  mainsails  of  sloops, 
brigs,  and  schooners. 

GalF-top'sail,  ?t.  (Naut.)  A  light  sail  set  over  a  gaff, 
the  sail  oeing  spread  by  it;  (see  Fig.  1098.) 

Gag,  v.  a.  [A.S.  ctrggian,  to  lock,  shut  fast,  from  cseg,\ 
a  key.]  To  stop  the  mouth  of,  by  thrusting  into  the 
throat  something  that  shall  allow  breathing,  but  prevent 
speaking;  to  silence;  not  to  allow  freedom  of  speech  to. 
— To  cause  to  retch  with  nausea;  to  superinduce  an 
effort  to  vomit. 

— v.  n.  To  heave  with  nausea. 

— n.  Something  thrust  into  the  mouth  and  throat  to  hin¬ 
der  speaking;  a  muzzle.  —  Any  mouthful  that  causes 
the  stomach  to  heave  in  an  effort  to  vomit. 

Ga'  gas,  or  Gigas,  an  African  tribe.  See  Benguela. 

Gage,  (gaij,)  n.  [Ft.  gage;  Eng.  wage ;  I,.  Lat.  gadium, 
for  Lat.  vadium,  from  vas,  vadis,  bail,  surety.]  A  pledge 
or  pawn ;  something  laid  down  or  given  as  security. 

“  Nor  without  gages  to  the  needy  lend." — Sandys. 

— Something  thrown  down  as  a  challenge  to  combat,  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  one  who  accepts  the  challenge. 

“  There  is  my  gage,  the  manual  seal  of  death.” — Shake. 

• — Any  instrument  used  to  measure.  See  Gauge. 

(Naut.)  The  number  of  feet  that  a  ship  sinks  in  water. 
—  also,  the  position  of  one  ship  in  regard  to  another; 
as,  “  to  have  the  weather-gage,  or  the  1  ee-gage."  Worcester. 

— v.  a.  [Fr.  gayer.}  To  bind  by  pledge,  caution,  or  security ; 
to  engage. 

— To  measure.  See  Gauge. 

Gage,  Thomas,  general,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  troops  of  North  America,  and  the  last  governor  of 
Massachusetts  for  the  English  government.  Shut  up 
in  lioston  after  the  battle  of  Lexington,  G.,  whom  Con¬ 
gress  had  declared  a  public  enemy,  caused  martial  law 
to  be  proclaimed.  After  the  affair  at  Bunker  Hill,  he 
was  forced  to  embark  for  England,  where  he  D.  1787. 

Gage,  in  Nebraska,  a  S.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Kansas; 
area,  804  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Big  Blue  river,  and  some  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  diversified  ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Beatrice. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  41,000. 

Gag'er,  n.  A  Gauger  (<y.  v.). 

Gage'town,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Tuscola  co. 

Gage'town,  a  town  of  New  Brunswick,  cap.  of  Queen’s 
co.,  on  the  St.  John’s  River,  about  28  m.  S.E.  of  Fred¬ 
ericton. 

Gag'ger,  n.  One  who  gags. 

Gag'gle,  v.  n.  [Dut.  gagelen;  Ger.  gackern.  See  Cackle.] 
To  make  a  noise  like  a  goose. 

“  May  fat  geese  gaggle  with  melodious  voice.”  —  King. 

Gag'-tooth,  n.  A  tooth  that  projects. 

Gag'-toothe<l,  a.  Having  projecting  teeth. 

Gah'n ite,  n.  (Min.)  A  zinc  spinel.  Lustre,  vitreous  ; 
color,  dark  green  to  black ;  sp.  gr.  4— 4-6.  Comp.  Alu¬ 
mina  61-3,  oxide  of  zinc  38  7.  The  name  automolite 
was  first  given  to  this  mineral  from  the  Greek  automates, 
a  deserter,  from  the  fact  of  the  zinc  occurring  in  an 
unexpected  place.  Occurs  at  Franklin,  N.  J. 

Gai'ety,  n.  Same  as  Gaykty,  q.  v. 

Gaillac,  (gal' yak,)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Tarn,  cap. 
arrond.  on  the  Tarn,  12  m.  S.S.W.of  Alby.  Man/.  Casks, 
hats,  leather,  brandy.  Exp.  Wines,  of  which  good,  strong- 
bodied,  deep-colored  growths  are  produced  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Pop.  8,617. 

Gailliarde.  (gal/yard,)  n.  [Fr.  gaillarde ;  It .  gagli- 
arda .]  A  lively  dance,  of  Italian  origin.  See  Galliard. 

Gai'ly,  adv.  Same  as  Gayly,  q.  v. 

Gain,  v.  a.  [A.S.  gynan,  gewinnan  ;  Fr.  gagne.r,  to  win, 
to  acquire;  Ger.  gewinnen.]  To  get  as  profit  or  advan¬ 
tage;  to  acquire;  to  obtain  ;  as,  to  gain  a  livelihood. — 
To  obtain  by  superiority  or  success;  to  procure;  as,  to 
gain  a  name.  —  To  receive,  as  honor.  —  To  obtain  or  re¬ 
ceive,  as  anything  good  or  bad.  — To  draw  into  one’s  in¬ 
terest  or  party ;  to  win  to  one’s  side ;  to  conciliate.  — 
To  reach  ;  to  attain. 

“  To  gain  the  timely  inn.”  —  Shake. 

— ’>•  n.  To  have  advantage  or  profit ;  to  grow  rich;  to  ad¬ 
vance  in  interest  or  happiness.  —  To  encroach;  to  ad¬ 


vance  on ;  to  come  nearer  by  degrees ;  to  advance 
closer ;  to  get  ground. 

41  So  on  the  land,  while  here  the  ocean  gains."  —  Pope. 

— To  prevail  against,  or  have  the  advantage.  —  To  obtain 
influence  with. 

“  My  behavior  had  gained  on  the  emperor.”  —  Swift. 

— n.  [Fr.]  Profit;  interest;  lucre;  emolument;  benefit; 
overplus  in  computation  ;  anything  opposed  to  loss. 

— [W.  gan,  a  mortise.]  (Arch.)  The  bevelling  shoulder 
of  a  joist  or  other  timber. 

Gain 'able,  a.  [Fr.  gagnable.]  That  may  be  procured, 
attained,  or  reached. 

Gainas,  (gai'i-nas,)  a  Goth,  who  became  a  general  in 
the  Roman  army  under  Areadius.  He  put  Eutropius. 
the  favorite  of  that  emperor,  to  death,  also  the  prefect 
Rufinus.  Causing  himself  to  be  appointed  commander  of 
the  cavalry  and  Roman  infantry,  he  governed  the  weak 
Areadius.  At  length  declared  an  enemy  of  the  state, 
he  took  up  arms,  was  defeated,  and  perished  by  the 
hands  of  the  Huns,  with  whom  he  had  sought  an  asy¬ 
lum,  400. 

Gain'er,  n.  One  who  obtains  profit,  interest,  or  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Gaines,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Orleans  co.  Pop.  (1890)  2,070. 

Gaines,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Tioga  co. 
Pup.  (1890)  1,187. 

Gaines'boro,  in  Virginia.  See  Big  Lick. 

Gainesltorouglt,  in  Tennessee, a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Jacksou  co.,  on  the  Cumberland  river,  about  73  m. 
E.  N.  E.  of  Nashville.  Pop.  (1897)  about  600. 

Gainesborougll,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Fred¬ 
erick  co.,  about  150  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  Richmond. 

Gaines  4’ross  Koatls,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of 
Rappahannock  co.,  about  120  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  Richmond. 

Gaines'  Landing,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-villagl  of 
Chicot  county. 

Gaines*  Uliil  (Battle  of).  See  Chickahominy  River. 

Gaines'  Station,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of 
Genesee  county. 

Gaines'town,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Clarke  co. 

Gaines' vilie,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Sumter 
co.,  on  the  Tombigbee  river,  about  54  m.  W.  S.  W.  of 
Tuscaloosa.  Pop.  (1890)  1,017. 

Gaines' vilie,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village  of  Green  co., 
about  105  m.  N.  E.  of  Little  Rock. 

Gaines'ville,  in  Florida,  a  city,  cap.  of  Alachua  co., 
70  m.  S.  S.  M'.  of  Jacksonville.  Pop.  (1890)  2,790. 

Gaines'ville,  in  Georgia,  a  city,  cap.  of  Hall  co.,  on 
the  Chattahoochee  river,  53  m.  N.  E.  of  Atlanta.  Pop 
(1890)  3,202. 

Gaines'ville,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Allen  co. 

Gaines'ville,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-vill.  of  Hancock  co. 

Gaines'ville,  in  Missouri,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Ozark 
co.,  about  70  m.  E.  S.  E.  of  Springfield. 

Gaines'ville,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  and  township 
of  Wyoming  county,  about  45  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  the  city 
of  Buffalo.  Pop.  (1890)  2,166. 

Gaines'ville,  in  2’exas,  a  city,  cap.  of  Polk  co.,  on 
M.,  K.  &  T.  and  G.,  C.  &  S.  F.  R.  Rs.,  285  m.  N.  E.|  of 
Austin  ;  has  buck  and  ice  factories,  flour  and  planing 
mills,  foundry,  soap  and  broom  works,  &c.  Pop.  (1897) 
about  7,900. 

Gaines'ville,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Prince 
William  co.,  about  35  m.  W.  of  Alexandria. 

Gain'ful,  a.  Profitable;  advantageous ;  advancing  in¬ 
terest  or  happiness  ;  lucrative ;  adding  to  wealth  or  es¬ 
tate  ;  as,  a  gainful  purchase,  gainful  care. 

Galn'fully,  adv.  With  increase  of  wealth  ;  profitably  : 
advantageously. 

Gain'fulness.  n.  Profit;  advantage. 

Gain'ings,  n.  pi.  Acquisitions  made  by  labor  or  suc¬ 
cessful  enterprise;  gains. 

Gain'less,  a.  Unprofitable;  not  bringing  advantage. 

Gain'lessness,  n.  Unprofitableness;  want  of  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Gain'-pain,  n.  [Fr.  gagner,  to  gain,  and  pain,  bread.] 
A  term  formerly  applied  to  the  sword  of  a  mercenary; 
a  bread-gainer  ;  a  bread-winner. 

Gainsay',  v.  a.  [A.S.  gean,  ongean,  against,  and  seg- 
gan,  seegan,  to  say.]  To  contradict ;  to  oppose  in  words ; 
to  deny  or  declare  untrue  what  another  says ;  to  con¬ 
trovert  ;  to  dispute. 

"  Speeches  which  gainsay  one  another.”  —  Hooker. 

Gain'sayer,  a.  One  who  denies  what  is  alleged  ;  an 
opposer. 

Gains'borongh,  Thomas,  an  English  landscape  and 
portrait  painter,  was  B.  at  Sudbury,  in  Suffolk,  1727. 
He  grew  up  a  lover  of  nature,  and  began  early  to  draw 
and  paint.  About  1741  he  went  to  London,  received 
some  instruction  from  Gravelot,  an  engraver,  and  Hay- 
man,  the  painter,  and  after  four  years  married  and  set¬ 
tled  at  Ipswich.  In  1774  he  removed  to  London,  where 
he  rose  to  the  highest  reputation  as  a  portrait-painter, 
and  was  the  friend  and  rival  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
lie  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
He  was  often  careless  in  his  drawing,  and  produced 
some  of  his  finest  effects  in  landscape  by  rough  scratches 
and  suggestions  which  look  like  chance-work.  But  his 
pieces  charm  by  their  truth  to  nature,  their  simplicity 
and  purity.  Among  his  most  pleasing  landscapes  are, 
the  Cottage  Door,  Market  Cart,  Two  Boys  and  Fighting 
Dogs,  and  the  Woodman.  D.  1788. 

Gains'borougti,  a  seaport-town  of  England,  in  Lin¬ 
colnshire,  on  the  Trent,  117  m.  N.  by  W.  of  London.  It 
is  a  place  of  considerable  trade. 

'Gainst,  prep.  Contr.  of  Against,  q.  v. 

Gair'fowl.  n.  A  large  bird  ;  tneauk  or  penguin. 

Gair'islt,  Gar'isll,  a.  [A.S.  gea.ro,  ready,  yare,  from 
gegyrian,  to  clothe,  to  adorn ;  Ger.  gar,  done,  dressed, 


ready.]  Gaudy;  showy;  fine;  affectedly  fine;  tawdry, 
“  A  gairish  flag.”  (Shaks.)  —  Extravagantly  gay  ;  flighty. 

Gair'ishly,  Gar'ishly,  adv.  Gaudily;  in  a  showy 
manner. 

Gair'islniess.Gar'isliness,  n.  Gaudiness  ;  finery ; 
ostentatious  show.  —  Flighty  or  extravagant  joy,  or  os¬ 
tentation. 

Gait,  n.  [A.S.  gan,  to  go  ;  gat,  a  gate  or  door.]  A  walk ; 
a  march ;  a  way. 

“  They  kept  on  their  gait.”  —  Spenser. 

— Manner  of  walking  or  stepping. 

*'  Great  Juno  comes,  I  know  her  by  her  gait."  Shake. 


Gait'er,  n.  [Fr.  guetre,  a  spatterdash.]  A  covering  of 
cloth  or  leather  for  the  lower  portion  of  the  leg  and 
ankle,  fitting  closely  to  the  shoe.  —  A  sort  of  high  shoe 
covering  the  ankle-joint. 

— v.  a.  To  dress  with  gaiters. 

Gaius,  or  Caius,  (gai'yus,)  an  eminent  Roman  lawyer, 
author  of  a  valuable  body  of  legal  institutes,  which 
formed  the  basis  of  the  more  celebrated  Institutes  of 
Justinian.  The  work  of  Caius  was  long  lost,  but  a  mu¬ 
tilated  manuscript  copy  was  discovered  in  1816  by  Nie¬ 
buhr,  and  by  the  patient  labor  of  several  German  schol¬ 
ars  the  difficult  task  of  deciphering  it  was  accomplished, 
and  the  work  was  published  in  1820.  Caius  is  supposed 
to  have  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century. 

Gains.  (Script.)  I.  A  Macedonian  who  accompanied 
Paul  in  liis  travels,  and  whose  life  was  in  danger  at 
Ephesus,  (Acts  xix.  29.)  —  II.  A  Corinthian  convert  of 
Paul,  who  hospitably  entertained  the  apostle  while  la¬ 
boring  at  Corinth,  (Bom.  xvi.  23;  1  Cor.  i.  14.)  —  III. 
Of  Derbe  ;  an  attendant  of  Paul  from  Corinth,  in  his  last 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  (Acts  xx.  4.)  —  The  third  epistle 
of  John  is  addressed  “  to  the  well-beloved  Gaius,”  whose 
character  for  hospitality  comports  well  with  that  of  II. 
above.  The  name  was  a  common  one  wherever  the 
Romans  lived  :  and  yet  it  is  not  certain  that  more  than 
one  or  two  different  individuals  of  this  name  are  spoken 
of  in  Scripture. 

Gal.  Gall.  Abbreviations  for  gallon,  or  gallons. 

Ga'la.  n.  [Fr.,  feast  or  entertainment;  It.,  ornaments, 
finery;  Sp.,  court-dress,  court-day.  The  word  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  Sp.  from  the  Arab,  chalaah,  festive  dress, 
a  robe  of  honor.]  A  show  ;  pomp  ;  festivity:  a  fete. 

Ga'la.  or  Gala  Water,  a  river  of  Scotland,  rising  in  the 
S.  of  Midlothian,  or  Edinburghshire,  and  emptying  into 
the  Tweed  near  Galashiels. 

Galac'tic,  a.  [Gr.  gala,  galaltos,  milk.]  Of  or  belong¬ 
ing  to  milk  ;  lacteal. — Obtained  from  milk;  lactic. — Of,  or 
belonging  to,  the  galaxy,  or  milky  way  ;  as,  the  galactic 
circle,  galactic  poles. 

Galac'tine,  n.  [See  Supra.]  (Client.)  A  milky  and 
waxy  substance  obtained  from  the  sap  of  the  Brosimum 
galactodendron,  or  Cow-tree,  of  S.  America. 

Galac'tite,  n.  (Mm.)  [Gr. gala,  milk,  from  its  milky 
color  when  immersed  in  water.J  Same  as  Natrolite,  q.v. 

Galaeto<len'<lron,  n.  [Gr.  gala,  galaktos,  and  den- 
dr /m,  a  tree.]  ( Bot .)  See  Brosimum. 

Galaetom'eter,  n.  Same  as  Lactometer,  q.  v. 

Galactopli'agisf,  n.  [Gr.  gala,  milk,  and  phagein, 
to  eat.]  One  who  lives  upon  milk. 

Galaetopli'agous.  a.  Living  on  milk. 

Galactopll'orous,  a.  [From  Gr.  gala,  and pherein, 
to  produce.]  Tending  to  increase  the  secretion  of  milk  ; 
milk-producing. 

Galae'topoiet'ie,  a.  [From  Gr.  gala,  and  poietikos, 
capable  of  producing,  from  poiein,  to  make,  or  produce.] 
Increasing  the  flow  of  milk. 

— n.  A  substance  that  increases  the  secretion  or  flow  of 
milk. 

Gala'ga,  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  belonging  to 
France;  Lat.  10°  29'  50"  N.,  Lon.  56°  45'  E.  Cocoa-nuts 
abound,  and  oil  is  exported. 

Gala'go.  7i.  (Zoiil.)  A  genus  of  small  quadrumanous 
animals,  inhabiting 
different  parts  of  Af¬ 
rica,  and  subsisting 
chiefly  on  insect  food. 

They  have  great  eyes ; 
large  mem  bra  nous 
ears,  which  double 
down  when  at  rest; 
hind  limbs  of  a  dis¬ 
proportionate  length ; 
and  a  long  and  tufted 
tail.  The  best  known 
species  are  the  Great 
Galago  (Galago  cras- 
sicaudatus),  which  is  as  large  as  a  rabbit;  and  the  Sen¬ 
egal  Galago  (Galago  Seriegalensis),  or  gum  animal  of 
Senegal,  the  size  of  a  rat.  They  make  nests  in  the 
branches  of  trees,  and  are  a  favorite  article  of  food  in 
Senegal. 

Galan'ga.  Galan'gal,  n.  See  Maranta. 

Gala  it  this.  (Myth.)  A  servant-maid  of  Alcmena,  whose 
sagacity  saved  her  mistress  great  pain  at  the  birth  of 
Hercules,  and  defeated  the  plots  of  Juno.  She  was 
changed  by  Lucina  into  a  weasel,  and  condemned  to 
bring  forth  her  young  by  the  mouth,  in  great  suffering. 
See  Alcmena. 

Galapa'gos.  or  Gallipagos,  a  group  of  islands  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  abt.  200  m.  W.  of  the  coast  of  Peru, 
consisting  of  7  small  and  6  large  islands,  of  which  Albe¬ 
marle,  the  largest,  has  a  length  of  60  m.,  by  a  breadth 
of  15.  The  whole  are  of  volcanic  formation,  and  abound 
in  lava  deposits,  interspersed  with  fertile  oases.  Tor¬ 
toises  and  turtles  abound,  and  the  islands  are  frequented 
by  immense  flocks  of  sea-birds.  They  are,  for  the  most 
part,  uninhabited,  and  were  discovered  bv  the  Spaniards. 
The  G.  lie  near  the  equator,  between  Lon.  89°  and  92°  W. 


Fig.  1099.  —  Senegal  galago. 
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Galan'tltus,n.  [Or.  gala,  milk,  anthos,  flower.]  (But.) 
The  Snowdrops,  a  gen. 


Fig.  1100.  —  THE  SNOWDROP. 


Galba,  Servius  Sulpicius,  a  Roman  emperor,  who  — A  township  of  La  Porte  co. 


of  plants,  order  Ama- 
ryllidacex.  The  species 
G.  nivalis,  the  Snow- 
drop(fig,1100),is  much 
cultivated  in  borders 
for  the  sake  of  its 
early  and  pretty  blos¬ 
soms.  It  is  a  bulbous 

,  plant ;  the  flower  is 
solitary,  white,  and 
drooping,  the  inner 
segments  being  green¬ 
ish.  It  is  singular  that 
no  varieties  have  been 
developed  from  this 
favorite  plant  by  cul¬ 
tivation. 

Gal  antine,  n.  [Fr., 
from  galantin,  a  bean, 
from  galant,  pleas¬ 
ing.]  (Cookery.)  A  dish 
of  veal,  or  other  white 
meat,  freed  from 
bones,  tied  up,  boiled, 
and  served  cold. 

Galashiels,  (g  dl-a- sheet  s' ,)  a  manufacturing  town  of  j 
Scotland,  situated  partly  in  the  co.  Selkirk,  and  partly  in 
that  of  Roxburgh,  on  both  sides  of  the  Gala.  27  m.  S.S.E. 
of  Edinburgh,  and  5  from  Melrose.  It  is  picturesquely  { 
located,  and  has  manufactures  of  woollens,  flannels, 
blankets,  plaids,  stockings,  shawls,  and  leather.  Poo. 
(1890)  10,890. 

Gala'ta,  a  suburb  of  Constantinople,  q.  v. 

Galatsea,  or  Galathsea,  ( gal'a-te'a .)  (Myth.)  A  sea- 
nymph,  daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris.  She  was  pas¬ 
sionately  loved  by  the  Cyclop  Polyphemus,  whom  she 
treated  with  disdain,  while  Acis,  a  shepherd  of  Sicily, 
enjoyed  her  unbounded  affection.  The  happiness  of 
these  two  lovers  was  disturbed  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
Cyclop,  who  crushed  his  rival  to  atoms  with  a  piece  of 
rock,  while  he  sat  in  the  bosom  of  Galatasa.  Galatasa 
was  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  Acis,  and  as  she  could 
not  restore  him  to  life,  changed  him  into  a  fountain.- 
See  Acis. 

Galatia,  (ga-la'she-a,)  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  between 
Phrygia,  the  Euxine.  Cappadocia,  and  Bithynia.  It  re¬ 
ceived  its  name  from  the  Gauls,  who  migrated  there  un¬ 
der  Brennu8,  some  time  after  the  sacking  of  Rome. 
Here  St.  Paul’s  labors  were  successful  in  preaching  the 
Christian  religion. 

Gala'tian,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  Galatia,  in  Asia  Minor. 

— n.  An  inhabitant  or  native  of  Galatia. 

Gala'tians,  (St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the.)  (Script.)  One 
of  the  canonical  epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  writ¬ 
ten,  as  is  generally  supposed,  about  the  year  a.  d.  57. 
It  is  said  at  the  end  to  have  been  written  from  Rome, 
but  this  is  generally  believed  to  be  incorrect.  The  au¬ 
thenticity  of  the  epistle  itself  has  never  been  called  in 
question,  and  is  frequently  cited  by  the  apostolic  and 
other  early  fathers.  Two  journeys  of  the  apostle  to 
Galatia  are  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
it  was  probably  after  the  second  of  these  that  the  epistle 
was  written.  Shortly  after  his  departure,  Judaizing 
teachers  appear  to  have  come  among  them,  preaching 
“  another  gospel  ”  than  that  of  Christ,  and  to  whom  they 
were  giving  heed.  These  teachers  also  endeavored  to 
subvert  the  apostle's  authority,  by  attacking  his  char¬ 
acter,  and  asserting  that  he  was  not  divinely  appointed. 
Paul,  therefore,  in  his  epistles  proceeds  to  controvert 
these  errors.  He  vindicates  his  character,  and  asserts  his 
divine  appointment  and  the  truth  of  what  he  had  taught 
them,  declaring  that,  “  though  we,  or  an  angel  from  hea¬ 
ven,  preach  any  ether  gospel  unto  you  than  that  which 
we  have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed.”  He 
then  proceeds  to  point  out  the  relationship  of  Judaism 
to  Christianity,  that  they  are  now  no  longer  under  the 
law  but  under  faith,  being  made  the  children  of  God 
through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ;  and  exhorts  them  to 
“stand  fast,  therefore,  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
hath  made  us  free,”  and  not  to  be  “  entangled  again  with 
the  yoke  of  bondage.”  He  also  exhorts  them  not  to 
fulfil  the  lust  of  the  flesh;  but  to  be  led  of  the  spirit, 
the  fruit  of  which  is  love,  joy,  peace,  &c.  The  number 
of  commentaries  on  this  epistle  are  very  numerous  — 
among  which  maybe  mentioned  those  of  Luther,  Winer, 
Rtickert,  De  Wette,  and  Alford. 

Galati'na,  or  St.  Pietro  in  Galatina,  a  town  of  S.  Italy, 
prov.  Otranto,  13  m.  S.  of  Lecce;  pop.  9,118. 

Galat-o'ne,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  Otranto,  9  m.  N.E. 
of  Gallipoli;  pop.  6,000. 

Galatz',  or  Galacz',  a  seaport-town  of  Moldavia,  on 
the  N.  bank  of  the  Danube,  between  the  confluence  of 

'  the  Sereth  and  the  Pr  uth  with  that  river,  80  miles  W. 
of  its  Sulina  mouth ;  Lat.  45°  24'  N.,  Lon.  28°  E.  It  is 
an  ill-built,  squalid  place,  but  possesses  a  good  harbor, 
and  since  the  opening  of  the  trade  of  the  Danube  in 
1829  has  become  an  important  commercial  emporium; 
and  with  Ibrail  (q.  v.)  is  the  chief  entrepot  of  tho  vast 
countries  traversed  by  the  Danube  from  Hungary  to 
the  Black  Sea.  Exp.  Grain,  tallow,  wool,  butter,  staves, 
wax,  wine,  skins,  &c.  Manuf.  Soap,  candles,  smoked 
meats,  flour,  &c.  G.  has  regular  steam  communication 
both  with  Constantinople  and  Vienna.  Pop.  estimated 
(1897)  at  00,000. 

Lal  axy,  n.  [Fr.  galaxie;  Gr.  kuklois  galaxias,  the 
milky  circle,  from  gala  galaktos,  milk.]  (Astron.)  See 
Milky  Wav. 

—An  assemblage  of  splendid  persons  or  things;  as,  a 
galaxy  of  beauty  or  wit. 


was  descended  from  the  ancieut  family  of  the  Sulpicii. 
He  was  successively  praetor,  pro-consul  of  Africa,  and 
general  of  the  Roman  armies  in  Germany  and  Spain. 
He  retired  to  avoid  the  jealousy  of  Nero;  but  the 
tyrant  having  issued  an  order  for  his  death,  Galba  re¬ 
volted  against  the  emperor  in  68,  and  Gaul  declaring 
for  him,  Nero  killed  himself.  Galba  gave  himself  up  to 
the  government  of  favorites,  and  he  was  slain  by  the 
prastoriau  baud,  who  had  proclaimed  Otho  in  his  stead, 
A.  D.  69. 

Galba'nuni,  n.  [Lat.]  A  fetid  gum-resin  used  in 
medicine,  internally  as  an  anti-spasmodic,  and  externally 
as  a  stimulant  and  discutient  application  to  tumors  and 
chronic  swellings.  It  is  imported  from  Turkey  and  the 
East  Indies,  and  is  usually  met  with  in  masses  of 
a  brownish-yellow  color,  moro  or  less  translucent  and 
shining.  It  has  a  peculiar  balsamic  odor,  and  an  acrid, 
bitter  taste.  It  is  uncertain  from  what  plant  it  is  de¬ 
rived.  Species  of  at  least  4  different  genera  have  been 
suggested  as  its  source  by  different  writers.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  chelbenah  of  the  Scriptures,  and  is  trans¬ 
lated  galbanum  in  the  English  Bible. 

Gale,  n.  [A.S.  gyllan,  to  roar;  Ger.jdh,jUhlings,  hasty, 
sudden.  Cf.  Erse,  gal,  a  blast  of  wind.]  A  wind  not 
tempestuous,  yet  stronger  than  a  breeze ;  a  strong  cur¬ 
rent  of  air;  a  gust. 

“  What  happy  gale 

Blows  you  from  Padua  here  toold  Verona?"  —  Shake. 

— A  breeze;  a  light  current  of  air. 

“  Winds  of  gentlest  gale.”  — Milton. 

(Haut.)  When  used  without  qualification,  it  signi¬ 
fies  a  vehement,  tempestuous,  or  destructive  wind;  a 
storm  of  wind. 

(Bot.)  See  Mviiica. 

— v.n.  ( Naut .)  To  sail  rapidly  ;  to  bowl  along. 

Galt*,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Trempealeau  co.  Pop. 
(1895)  1,816. 

Ga'lea,  n.  [Lat.,  a  helmet.]  (Antiq.)  A  Greek  hel¬ 
met  (Fig.  194);  a  light  casque  or  head-piece;  a  morion 
coming  down  to  the  shoulders,  the  lower  part  of  which 
was  called  the  buccola,  and  the  upper  part  the  crista  or 
crest.  It  was  originally  made  of  skins,  though  in  more 
advanced  ages,  of  brass  or  polished  iron. 

(Bot.)  The  upper  lip  of  a  labrate  flower  (Fig.  194). 

(Geol.)  A  genus  of  Echinites ;  same  as  Galeritks,  q.  v. 

(Anat.)  The  innermost  of  the  enveloping  membranes 
of  the  foetus. 

(Surg.)  A  kind  of  bandage. 

Ga'leas,  n.  Same  as  Galleass,  q.  r. 

Ga'leate,  Ga'leated,  a.  [Lat.  yaleatus,  pp.  of  galeare, 
to  cover  with  a  helmet,  from  galea ,  helmet.]  Covered 
as  with  a  helmet. 

(Bot.)  Having  a  flower  like  a  helmet,  as  aconite. 

(Zoiil.)  Furnished  with  feathers  on  the  head,  which  in 
shape  appear  as  a  helmet. 

Gale'ga.  n.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Tephrosia,  q.  v. 

Ga  lon,  or  Gale'nus,  Claudius,  oue  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  physicians  of  ancient  times,  was  born  at  Perga- 
mus,  in  Asia,  in  131.  After  studying  philosophy  and 
general  literature,  he  travelled  through  Egypt  and  other 
countries  in  the  East  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  med¬ 
ical  and  anatomical  knowledge.  On  his  return,  he 
practised  four  years  in  his  native  city,  and  then  went  to 
Rome,  but  was  driven  from  thence  by  the  intrigues  of 
his  jealous  rivals,  who  attributed  his  success  to  magic. 
From  Rome  he  returned  to  Pergamus ;  but  was  re¬ 
called  by  a  special  mandate  of  the  Emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius,  who,  on  quitting  Rome  to  make  war  on  the 
Germans,  confided  to  Galen  the  care  of  the  health  of 
his  son  Commodus.  The  place  and  time  of  lus  death 
are  uncertain ;  but  he  is  supposed  to  have  died  at  Rome, 
in  about  the  70th  year  of  his  age.  A  part  only  of  his 
very  numerous  writings  has  been  preserved;  but  even 
that  part  forms  5  folio  volumes,  and  affords  undoubted 
proofs  of  his  practical  and  theoretical  skill.  The  sys¬ 
tem  of  Galen,  which  was  the  first  theoretical  system  of 
medicine,  was  based  on  the  physical  doctrines  of  Aris¬ 
totle  :  it  admitted  no  chemical  preparations  as  medi¬ 
cines,  but  only  organic  substances.  “The  views  of 
Galen,”  says  Liebig,  “in  regard  to  the  cause  of  disease 
and  the  action  of  remedies,  were  regarded  during  thir¬ 
teen  centuries  as  impregnable  truths,  and  had  acquired 
the  entire  infallibility  of  the  articles  of  a  religious 
creed.  Their  authority  only  ceased  when  chemical  sci¬ 
ence  advancing  made  them  no  longer  tenable.  Soon 
after  Luther  burnt  the  papal  bulls,  Paracelsus  burnt 
at  Basle  the  works  of  Galen.”  D.  abt.  205. 

Galen,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Wayne  coun¬ 
ty- 

Galena,  Galen  ite,  n.  [Fr.  galene ;  Lat.  galena; 
from  Gr.  galcne,  tranquillity.]  (Min.)  Native  sulphide 
of  lead  crystallizes  in  the  form  of  the  cube  and  its 
secondaries.  Lustre,  metallic ;  color,  pure  lead-gray.  Sp. 
gr.  7'25-7'7.  Comp.  When  pure,  sulphur  13-4,  lead  86'6. 
It  is  the  most  abundant  ore  of  lead,  and  occurs  in 
veins  and  beds  both  in  crystalline  and  uncrystalline 
rocks.  Immense  deposits  of  it  exist  in  Missouri,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin.  All  G.  contains  more  or  less 
silver,  and  sometimes  it  is  so  rich  in  silver  that  it  is 
worked  almost  entirely  as  an  ore  of  that  metal. 

Gale'na,  in  Illinois,  a  city,  the  cap.  of  Jo  Daviess  co., 
on  Fevre  River,  about  6  miles  above  its  entrance  into 
the  Mississippi,  and  133  miles  W.N.W  of  Chicago.  G.  is 
peculiarly  built  upon  the  slope  rising  from  the  river, 
many  of  the  streets  communicating  with  each  other 
by  flights  of  stairs.  The  city  owed  its  former  remark¬ 
able  prosperity  to  the  rich  mines  of  lead  found  in  the 
vicinity.  Pop.  (1890)  5,635. 

Galena,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Floyd  co.,  about  8 
miles  W.N.W.  of  New  Albany. 


Gale'na,  in  Maryland,  a  post-town  of  Kent  co.,  about 
30  miles  E.  of  Baltimore. 

Galena,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village, cap.  of  Stone  co.,  on 
the  James  river,  about  35  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Springfield. 

Galena,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-office  of  Hayes  co. 

Galena,  in  Nevada,  a  post-village  of  Lander  co.,  about  70 
miles  N.  of  Austin.  Gold,  silver,  and  lead  are  mined 
here. 

Galena,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Delaware  co.,  about 
‘20  miles  N.N.E.  of  Columbus. 

— A  village  of  Scioto  co.  The  P.  0.  is  Rarden. 

Galen'ic,  Galen'ical,  a.  Pertaining  to,  containing 
or  consisting  of  galena. — Having  reference  to  Galen, 
the  physicia  or  to  his  theories  as  to  the  treatment  of 
diseases. 

Ga  len  ism,  n.  The  doctrines  put  forth  by  Galen. 

Ga'lenists,  u. pi,  (Keel.  Hist.)  A  religious  sect,  a 
branch  of  Waterlaudians,  Mennonites,  or  Anabaptists, 
which  arose  in  the  17tli  century.  Their  founder  was 
Galen  Abraham  Haan,  pastor  of  a  Menuonite  congrega¬ 
tion  in  Amsterdam,  a  man  of  great  penetration  and 
eloquence,  who  was  disposed  to  lay  much  more  stress 
upon  practice  than  faith,  and  held  ‘that  all  who  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  divine  origin  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
and  led  holy  and  virtuous  lives,  ought  to  be  received  into 
their  communion. 

( Med.  Hist.)  A  term  applied  to  those  who  adhered  to 
the  system  of  Galen,  more  particularly  as  opposed  to 
the  chemical  school.  The  former  ran  much  upon  mul¬ 
tiplying  herbs  and  roots  in  the  same  composition,  which 
they  usually  prescribed  in  the  form  of  tinctures  or  ex¬ 
tracts;  while  the  latter  dealt  chiefly  with  mineral  sub¬ 
stances,  and  professed,  by  means  of  various  chemical 
processes  or  operations,  to  extract  the  virtues  or  essences 
out  of  them  into  a  very  small  compass. 

Galenoce'ratlt-e,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Phosgenite,  q.  v. 

Galeopit  Ii'eeus,  n.  (Zoiil.)  See  Flying-lemur. 

Gnlcop'sis,  n.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  galiopsis .]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  order  Lamiacrtr,  including  the  Hemp 
N  ettle,  q.  v. 

Galeo'ta  Point,  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  island  of 
Trinidad,  W.  Indies ;  Lat.  10°  9'  N..  Lon.  60°  59'  W. 

Gale'ra,  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov. of  Matto-Grosso, 
unites  with  the  Guapore  about  50  miles  N.N.W.  of  Villa- 
bella.  Now  called  the  Matto-Grosso. 

Galera.  a  peninsula  and  cape  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  Col¬ 
ombia.  28  m.  N.E.  of  Carthagena;  Lat.  10°  51'  N.,  Lou. 
75°  25'  W.  It  bounds  a  small  bay  of  the  same  name. 

Galeric'ulale,  a.  [Lat.  galericulumj.  Being  covered, 
as  with  a  hat  or  other  head-dress. 

Gal'erites,  n.  [Lat.  galea,  a  helmet.]  (Geol.)  A  genus 
of  fossil  sea-urchins,  abounding  in  the  chalk  formation, 
and  from  their  shape  popularly  known  as  “sugar- loaves.” 
The  shell  is  high,  more  or  less  conical,  and  oblong-oval 
at  the  base,  narrowing  towards  the  hinder  part.  These 
helmet-shaped  echinites  can  be  found  in  the  chalk  cliffs 
near  Margate,  England,  with  little  trouble. 

Gale'rius,  Caius  Valerius  Maximianus,  a  Roman  em¬ 
peror.  Entering  the  army  as  a  common  soldier,  he  rose 
to  the  highest  ranks  by  his  bravery,  and  was  adopted  by 
Diocletian,  who  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Ho 
ascended  the  imperial  throne  in  305,  and  D.  in  311.  He 
was1  naturally  of  a  cruel  disposition,  and  during  his 
reign  the  Christians  suffered  great  persecution 

Gales,  in  South  Dakota,  a  flourishing  township  of  Aurora 
county. 

Gales' burg-,  in  Illinois,  a  city,  cap.  of  Knox  co.  abt.  165 
miles  W.S.VV.  of  Chicago.  It  is  the  seat  of  two  excellent 
colleges,  and  contains  some  handsome  edifices;  has  a 
tine  local  trade.  Pop.  (1897)  about  18,000. 

Galesburg',  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Jasper  co. 

Galesburg',  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Kalamazoo 
co.,  about  130  m.  W.  of  Detroit.  Pop.  (1894)  702. 

Gales's  Kerry,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  New 
London  co.,  about  45  miles  S.K.  of  Hartford. 

Gales'ville,  in  Maryland,  a  small  village  of  Anne 
Arundel  co.,  on  West  river,  about  12  miles  S.  by  W.  of 
Annapolis. 

Galesville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Washington 
co.,  37  miles  N.E.  of  Albany.  Now  Middle  Falls. 

Galesville,  in  Oregon,  a  post-village  of  Douglas  co., 
about  32  miles  S.  of  Roseburg. 

Galesville,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Trempealeau 
co.,  about  16  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Winona.  Pop.  (1895  )  874. 

Gale'ville,  in  New  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Ulster  co. 

Galia'eea*,  n  pi.  (Bot.)  An  order  of  plants,  alliance 
Cinchonales,  consisting  of  10  genera  and  320  species; 
common  weeds  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  and  also  in  the  high  mountainous  districts 
of  Peru,  Chili,  and  Australia.  The  order  has  the  follow¬ 
ing  characters  : —  Herbaceous  plants  with  wliorled  ex- 
stipulate  leaves  and  angular  stems.  Calyx  superior,  with 
the  limb  4-6-lobed  or  obsolete;  corolla  monopetalous, 
4-6-lobed,  regular;  stamens  epipetalous,  equal  in  num¬ 
ber  to  the  lobes  of  corolla,  and  alternate  with  them, 
ovary  inferior,  2-celled,  with  one  solitary  erect  ovule  in 
each  cell;  styles  two;  fruit  2-celled,  indehiscent,  with 
one  erect  seed  in  each  cell ;  albumen  horny.  The  Ga- 
liacete  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  presence  of  a  color¬ 
ing-matter  in  their  roots.  (See  Rubia.)  Some  have  val¬ 
uable  medicinal  properties.  —  See  Galium. 

Galia'no,  an  island  of  British  N.  America,  in  Queen 
Charlotte’s  Sound,  Lat.  51°  9'  N.,  Lon.  128°  2'  W. 

Gali'cia,  a  prov.  of  Spain,  at  the  N.W.  extremity  ot  the 
Iberian  peninsula,  lying  between  Lat.  41°  52'  and  42° 
47'  N.,  and  between  Lon.  7°  17'  and  9°  14'  W.  It  is 
bounded  N.  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic,  S.  by  Portugal,  and 
E.  by  the  Spanish  provs.  of  Leon  and  Asturias.  Area, 
15,897  sq-  ui.  Dcsc.  The  country  is  in  general  very  mourn- 
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tainous,  being  intersected  by  the  branches  of  the  Asturian 
mountains,  which  separate  at  the  Sierra  <ie  PefSamarella, 
and  form  three  ranges  running  W.S.W.  and  S.S.YV. 
through  the  province;  numerous  fertile  valleys  being 
intersticed  here  and  there.  Rivers.  Minho,  Sil,  and 
Ulla.  The  coast  of  G.,  especially  on  the  W.  side,  is  ab¬ 
rupt  and  much  indented,  forming  numerous  capes  and 
bays.  Of  the  former,  capes  Ortegal  and  Finisterre  are 
best  known;  of  the  latter,  the  bays  of  Ferrol, Corunna, 
Betanzos.  Pontevedra,  and  Vigo.  Clim.  Moist,  but  healthy. 
Prod.  Wine,  wheat,  maize,  barley,  flax,  and  potatoes. 
The  sweet  chestnut  grows  abundantly,  and  may  lie  justly 
called  the  bread  of  the  Galicians,  as  it  constitutes  their 
common  and  favorite  food.  Min.  Copper,  lead,  tin,  an¬ 
timony,  white  marble,  ami  jasper.  Manuf.  Coarse  wool¬ 
lens,  linens,  and  sail-cloth.  Anchovy  fishing  is  exten¬ 
sively  engaged  in.  The  Galicians  are  esteemed  the  most 
honest  and  industrious  of  the  Spanish  peoples,  and  make 
the  best  soldiers  in  the  Spanish  army.  Language.  Old 
Castilian,  mixed  with  Low  Latin.  Pul.  Div.  G.  is  subdi¬ 
vided  into  4  orovs..  viz.,  Lugo,  Corunna,  Oretise,  and 
Pontevedra.  Chief  Towns.  Corunna  (the  cap.),  Santiago 
de  Compostela  (the  ancient  cap.)  Pop.  (1895  )  2.001,5110. 

Galicia  and  Lorloineria,  ( ga-lish'ya ,)  (Kingdom 
of,)  a  province  of  the  Austrian  empire,  forming  its  N.E. 
portion,  between  47°  10'  and  50°  50'  N.  Lat.,  and  18°  50' 
and  26°  36'  E.  Lon.  The  name  Galicia  is  derived  from 
the  Polish  Halid,  ns  Lodomeria  is  from  Wladimir,  both 
being  ancient  principalities,  forming  a  part  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  prov.,  which  also  includes  the  territories  of  Poland 
which  fell  to  Austria  in  the  various  partitions  of  that 
country,  and  the  Bukowina,  ceded  by  the  Turks  in  1774. 
This  prov.  lies  to  the  N.  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains, 
which  separates  it  from  Hungary;  on  the  N  W.  it  is  sep¬ 
arated  from  Prussia,  the  State  of  Cracow,  and  a  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Poland,  by  the  Vistula;  on  the  N.  and 
N.E.  it  is  open,  and  has  no  well-defined  boundary ;  the 
east  frontier  towards  Volhyuia  is  formed  by  the  river 
Podhorce, emptying  into  the  Dniester.  A  range  ofheights 
divide  the  Bukowina  from  the  Turkish  part  of  Moldavia. 
Area.  Includingthe  Bukowina,  34,357,  sq.m.  Surface. 
Mountainous  in  the  S.,  hilly  in  the  centre,  and  in  the  N., 
and  most  extensive  portion,  a  continuous  plain.  Rivers, 
d-c.  Vistula,  San,  Bug,  Pruth,  Dniester,  &c. ;  innumer¬ 
able  ponds  or  small  sheets  of  water  chequer  the  face  of 
the  country.  Soil.  On  the  whole,  very  fertile.  Prod. 
Cereals,  potatoes,  flax,  and  hemp.  Agriculture  is  the 
principal  source  of  wealth,  and  cattle-breeding  is  also 
extensively  pursued.  Min.  Gold,  silver,  iron,  coal,  lead, 
zinc,  marble  and  alabaster,  rock-crystal,  and  several  va¬ 
rieties  of  precious  stones.  Salt  is  found  in  almost  inex¬ 
haustible  quantities.  Manuf.  Woollens,  cottons,  glass, 
salt,  Sic.  Chief  towns.  Lemberg  (cap.  of  Galicia),  Czer- 
nowitz  (cap.  of  Bukowina),  Samborz,  Wismeiz,  Stanis- 
lawOw.  &c.  Pop.,  including  the  Bukowina,  6,548,844. 

Galician,  ( ga-lish'yan ,)  a.  [Sp.  galiciano.j  ( Geog .) 
Pertaining  to  Galicia,  a  prov.  of  Spain,  or  to  Galicia,  a 
kingdom  of  the  Austrian  empire. 

— n.  A  native  of  Spanish  Galicia.  (GaUigan  is  also  used.) 

Ga'Iien,  in  Michigan,  a  small  river  of  Berrien  co.,  en¬ 
ters  Lake  Michigan  at  New  Buffalo. 

— A  post-township  of  Berrien  co.,  about  14  m.  W.  S.W.  of 
Niles.  Pop.  (1894)  1,238. 

G al'iglier,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Guernsey  co. 

Galigna'ni,  John  Anthony,  and  William,  brothers, 
were  b.  in  London  in  1796  and  1798  respectively.  They 
are  well  known  as  the  proprietors  and  directors  of  the 
English  daily  newspaper  issued  at  Paris  under  the  title 
of  Galignani's  Messenger,  and  as  the  publishers  of  many 
valuable  works.  The  Messenger  was  established  in  1814 
by  their  father,  who  opened  an  English  publishing-house 
at  Paris  in  1800.  After  his  decease,  in  1821,  the  Messen¬ 
ger  assumed,  under  the  management  of  his  sons,  a  more 
important  position.  The  principal  object  of  this  well- 
known  journal  is  the  advocacy  of  cordial  relations  be¬ 
tween  France  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  English-speaking 
nationalities  on  the  other.  The  brothers  G.  support  at 
their  own  expense  an  hospital  in  Paris  for  distressed  and 
invalid  Englishmen.  John  died  1873 ;  William  died  1882. 

Galile'an,  n.  [Lat.  GaKlieus.  \  ( Geog .)  A  native  or  in¬ 
habitant  of  Galilee,  a  city  of  Jmhea. 

(Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  an  ancient  Jewish  sect  named 
after  Judas  the  Gaulonite,  who  resisted  the  Roman  tax 
established  by  Quirinus,  and  rebelled  at  various  inter¬ 
vals,  till  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  by  Titus,  A.  D.  70. 
Eliazar,  the  grandson  of  Judas,  after  the  capture  of  Je¬ 
rusalem,  retired  with  960  followers  to  a  strong  fortress, 
where  they  were  exterminated.  — Christ  and  his  disciples 
were  also  called  Galileans.  {Matt.  xxvi.  69,  aud  Mark 
xiv.  70.) 

—a.  Belonging  or  having  reference  to  Galilee. 

Galilean  telescope.  See  Telescope. 

Galilee,  (gdl'e-le.)  [Heb.  gain,  a  circle  or  circuit.]  The 
name  originally  applied  to  adistrict  in  the  N.E.  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  and  N.  of  Samaria,  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower 
Galilee.  The  former,  which  included  the  half-tribe  of 
Manasseh,  bore  the  name  of  “  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,” 
so  called,  it  is  presumed,  because  it  contained  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  many  of  the  natives  whom  the  tribe  had 
saved  from  the  sword  when  taking  possession  of  their 
country.  The  other  half  was  situated  on  the  farthest 
northern  verge  of  Judea,  was  flat,  fertile,  and  productive, 
yielding  corn,  oil,  and  fruits,  and  was  peopled  by  the 
tribes  of  Asher,  Zeliulun,  Naphtali,  and  Issachar.  G. 
was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Syria,  and  the  mountains  of 
Lebanon ;  on  the  S.  by  Samaria ;  on  the  E.,  by  the  Jor¬ 
dan  ;  and  W.,  by  Phoenicia  and  the  Mediterranean.  As 
the  cradle  of  Christianity,  this  is  perhaps  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  spot  in  the  East,  if  not  in  all  the  world.  Here 
was  situated  Nazareth,  where  Jesus  was  reared  and  edu¬ 
cated  ;  the  Jordan,  where  he  received  baptism,  and  on 


whose  banks  he  began  his  ministr}’;  here  lay  Cana, 
where  the  first  miracle  was  performed;  there  nestled 
Capernaum,  in  a  little  bay  of  the  Lake  Tiberias,  where 
he  raised  the  young  man  to  life;  farther,  the  hills  on 
whose  side  he  delivered  the  exhortation  called  the  Ser¬ 
mon  on  the  Mount.  Yonder,  Tabor,  where  his  disciples 
saw  the  mystery  of  his  Transfiguration.  In  fact,  every 
mile  of  its  land  and  coast  bears  the  deathless  footprints 
of  the  Redeemer's  journey  on  earth.  The  natives  of  this 
somewhat  remote  prov.  were  held  in  great  contempt  by 
the  Jews  of  the  rest  of  the  country,  both  of  Judea  and 
Israel,  on  account  of  their  ignorance  and  simplicity  — 
being,  in  fact,  a  colony  of  fishermen,  simple  in  their  na¬ 
ture,  and  hardy  and  honest  in  their  lives;  indeed,  to  mark 
their  contempt  of  the  new  devotion,  the  Jews  called  all 
the  followers  of  Christ,  and  of  his  doctrine,  by  the  con¬ 
temptuous  name  of  Galileans.  Galilee,  at  the  present 
day,  forms  a  part  of  the  govt,  or  pashalik  of  Damascus, 
and  is  infested  by  Bedouins  and  hordes  of  robbers. 

Gal'ilee,  (Sea  of,)  or  Lake  of  Tiberias,  u  lake  of 
Palestine,  formed  by  the  River  Jordan,  which  flows  into 
it.  It  was  early  renowned  for  the  sweetness  and  cool¬ 
ness  of  its  water,  and  is  described  by  Josephus  as  being 


Pig.  1101.  —  SEA  OF  GALILEE,  FROM  THE  N.W.  COAST. 

(With  Magdala  and  Tiberias.) 

100  furlongs  in  length  by  40  in  width :  it  is  also  called 
in  Scripture  the  Sea  and  Lake  of  Kinnaeth,  and  the  Lake 
of  Geuesareth.  —  See  Tiberias. 

“  The  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  woif  on  the  fold, 

And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold; 

And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on  the  sea, 

When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Galilee.1’ — Byron. 

Gal'ilee,  n.  (Arch.)  A  porch  or  chapel  at  the  entrance 
of  an  abbey  church,  designed  tor  the  congregation  of 
religious  bodies  after  a  ceremony  or  procession ;  for  the 
reception  of  the  dead  previous  to  interment ;  and,  in  some 
cases,  for  the  use  of  women,  who  were  not  allowed  to 
advance  further  into  the  church  than  the  second  pillar 
of  the  nave. 

Gal'ilee,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Wayne  co. 

Galile'i,  Galileo,  the  illustrious  astronomer,  mathema¬ 
tician,  and  philosopher,  was  the  son  of  a  Florentine  no¬ 
bleman,  and  was  b.  at  Pisa,  in  1564.  He  was  intended 
by  his  father  for  the  medical  profession;  but  his  love  for 
mathematical  studies  was  so  decided,  and  his  aversion 
for  medical  studies  so  strong,  that  he  was  allowed  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  former,  which  he  did  with  such  unwearied  dili¬ 
gence,  that  at  the  age  of  24  he  was  appointed  mathe¬ 
matical  professor  at  Pisa.  There  he  was  constantly  en¬ 
gaged  in  asserting  the  laws  of  nature  against  the  scho¬ 
lastic  philosophy,  which  raised  up  such  a  host  of  enemies 
against  him,  that,  in  1592,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his 
professorship.  He  then  went  to  Padua,  where  he  lec¬ 
tured  with  unparalleled  success,  and  students  flocked  to 
hear  him  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  After  remaining 
there  18  years,  Cosmo  III.  invited  him  back  to  Pisa,  and 
soon  after  called  him  to  Florence,  with  the  title  of  prin¬ 
cipal  mathematician  and  philosopher  to  the  grand-duke. 
G.  had  heard  of  the  invention  of  the  telescope  by  Jansen : 
and  making  one  for  himself,  a  series  of  most  important 
astronomical  discoveries  followed.  He  found  that  the 
moon,  like  the  earth,  has  an  uneven  surface;  and  he 
taught  his  scholars  to  measure  the  height  of  its  moun¬ 
tains  by  their  shadow.  A  particular  nebula  he  resolved 
into  individual  stars;  but  his  most  remarkable  discov¬ 
eries  were  Jupiter’s  satellites,  Saturn’s  ring,  the  sun’s 
spots,  and  the  starry  nature  of  the  Milky  Way.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  his  discoveries  was  his  decided  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  the  Copernican  system;  though  the  blind  and 
furious  bigotry  of  the  monks  charged  him  with  heresy 
for  it,  and  he  was  twice  persecuted  by  the  Inquisition, 
first  in  1615,  and  again  in  1633.  On  both  occasions  he 
was  compelled  to  abjure  the  system  of  Copernicus;  but 
it  is  said  that,  in  the  last  instance,  when  he  had  repeated 
the  abjuration,  he  stamped  his  foot  on  the  earth,  indig¬ 
nantly  muttering,  let  it  moves!  In  the  following  year, 
when  he  was  70  years  old,  and  his  health  was  declining, 
a  very  heavy  blow  fell  on  him  by  the  death  of  his  be¬ 
loved  daughter,  Maria,  who  would  have  sweetly  soothed 
him  in  his  enforced  retirement.  Two  years  later  he  be¬ 
came  blind.  He  bore  this  affliction,  to  him  of  unusual 
severity,  with  great  patience.  His  latter  years  were 
spent  near  Florence,  devoting  himself  to  the  perfecting 


of  his  telescope.  He  died  in  1642,  aged  78,  the  year  in 
which  Newton  was  born.  The  greatest  work  of  G.  is 
the  Dialogue  on  the  Copernican  and  PtoUnuuc  Systems t 
Among  his  others  are  Dialogues  on  Motion,  Syderens 
Huncius,  Treatise  on  the  Sphere,  &c.  See  G.  and  the  Roman 
Curia,  von  Gebler,  translated  by  Sturge,  (Lon.  1879.) 

Galimatias,  (gal-i-md'shas,)  n.  [Fr.]  Silly  talk;  non¬ 
sense;  gibberish;  a  medley  of  unmeaning  language. 

“  Her  dress,  like  her  talk,  is  a  galimatias  of  several  countries.” 

Walpole. 

Gal'ingale.  n.  [See  Galanoal.]  (Bot.)  A  name  often  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  tubers  of  Cyperus  longus,  and  sometimes  to 
the  whole  plant. 

Gallon.  in  Ohio,  a 
fine  city  of  Crawford 
co.,  about  58  m.  N. 
by  E.  of  Columbus. 

Pop.  (1897)  7,200. 

Gal'iot,  n.  [Fr .gali- 
ote,  dim.  of  galere,  a 
galley.]  (Naut.)  A 
Dutch  vessel  (Fig. 

1102) ,  carrying  a 
main  and  a  mizzen 
mast,  and  a  large 
gaff-mainsail.  —  A 
small  sort  of  brigan¬ 
tine,  built  for  chase. 

Galipe'a,  n.  (Bot.) 

A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Rutaceie.  The 
species  G.  officinalis 
and  cusparia  yield 
the  drug  known  as 
Quina  de  la  Guay  na, 

Angostura  or  Cus- 
paria  Bark.  They 
are  natives  of  South 
America. 

Gal'ipot,  n.  [Fr.] 
stance.  It  is  resinous,  and  found  as  an  exudation  upon 
the  pine  and  fir  trees,  especially  on  the  maritime  fir, 
and  is  found,  chiefly  in  winter,  incrusting  the  wounds 
and  abrasions  of  the  tree.  It  consists  almost  entirely 
of  a  colorless  crystal lizable  resin  called  pimelic  acid. 

Galita.  (ga-le'ta,)  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  lying 
off  the  N.  coast  of  Tunis;  Lat.  37°  31'  N.,  Lon.  8°  55'  E. 

Galit'zin.  Basil,  a  Russian  nobleman,  who  was  b.  1633, 
and  in  16S0  became  minister  of  the  Czar  Fedor  Alexo- 
witz,  whom  he  persuaded  to  abolish  the  titles  of  nobility, 
and  to  let  his  subjects  rise 
to  dignities  by  merit.  He 
was  in  great  favor  with 
the  regent,  Princess  So¬ 
phia,  sister  of  the  czars 
Peter  I.  and  Ivan,  and  dur¬ 
ing  her  regency  possessed 
supreme  power.  The  in- 
‘trigues  of  the  regent,  how¬ 
ever,  against  her  brother 
Peter  being  discovered,  she 
was  confined  in  a  monas¬ 
tery,  and  Galitzin  exiled. 

D.  1713.  See  Gallitzin. 

Ga'lium,  n.  [Gr.  gala, 
milk  —  the  flowers  of  one 
species  being  used  for 
curdling  milk.]  (Bot.)  The 
typical  genus  of  the  order 
Galiaceee.  The  species  G. 
aparine  is  the  common 
Goose-grass  or  Cleavers. 

The  inspissated  juice  or 
extract  of  this  plant  has 
been  used  with  success  in 
lepra  and  other  cutaneous 
diseases.  The  extracts  of 
G.  rigidum  and  G.  mol- 
logo  have  been  employed 
in  epilepsy.  G.  verum  (Fig. 

1103) ,  the  Yellow  Bed- 

straw,  rare  in  New  Eng-  Fig,  1103. — yellow  bedstraw. 
land,  has  a  slender,  erect  ( Galium  verum.) 

stem,  1  _  feet  high,  "ith  a>  ^0p  0f  stem>  showiDg  leaves  and 
short,  opposite,  leafy,  un-  flowers;  b,  c,  2  views  of  a  flower, 
equal  branches.  The  roots 

dye  red.  The  flowers  are  used  in  England  to  curdle 
milk. 

Ga  I'ivan t’s  Ferry,  in  South  Carolina,  a  post-town, 
ship  of  Horry  co. 

Gall,  n.  [Lat.  galla  —  probably  by  syncope  from  Gr. 
baldnos,  an  acorn.]  The  Oak-apple,  or  Gall-nut,  q.  v. 

— [A.  S.  gealla;  Ger.  and  Fr.  galle.]  Anything  extremely 
bitter. —  Rancor;  malignity;  bitterness  of  mind. 

(Physiol.)  The  bile.  —  See  Bile  and  Gall-bladder. 

— A  wound  caused  by  abrasion  of  the  skin. 

— v.  a.  To  excoriate;  to  fret  and  wear  away  by  frictioi;, 
to  hurt  or  break  the  skin  or  surface  of  anything  by' 
rubbing;  as,  to  gall  a  mast. 

“  Tyrant,  I  well  deserv’d  tby  galling  chain." — Pope. 

— To  tease;  to  fret;  to  vex;  to  chagrin ;  as,  a  galling  reply. 

— To  harass;  to  annoy;  to  injure;  as,  the  troops  advanced 
under  a  galling  fire. 

(Dyeing.)  To  steep  in  a  decoction  of  the  gall-nut. 

— v.  n.  To  fret. 

“  I  have  seen  you  galling  at  this  gentleman  twice  or  thrice."  Shaks. 

Gall,  Francis  Joseph,  the  founder  of  that  celebrated 
intellectual  or  cerebral  physiology  known  as  Phrenology, 
B.  at  Tiefenbronn,  in  Baden,  1758.  The  incidents  of  G.  s 
life  were  not  numerous,  and  resemble  those  of  mauy  other 


Fig.  1102.  —  dutch  galiot. 

(Beating  to  windward.) 

( Chem .)  A  white  semi-solid  sub- 
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propoundera  of  new  moral  and  intellectual  doctrines  in 
Germany:  silenced  by  one  government,  harbored  for  a 
time  by  another,  he  became  through  compulsion  a  peri¬ 
patetic.  His  longest  residence  was  in  Paris,  where,  in 
conjunction  with  his  disciple  Spurzheim,  he  published 
his  chief  works.  D.  1828.  —  See  Phrenology. 

Gall,  (St.,)  an  Irish  monk  of  the  6th  and  7th  cent.,  B. 
of  a  noble  family,  and  educated  at  the  monastery  of 
Bangor,  accompanied  St.  Columba  to  France  about  685, 
and  took  part  with  him  in  all  his  missionary  labors. 
Banished  from  France,  they  went  together  into  the 
wilder  regions  of  Switzerland,  and  near  the  Lake  of 
Constance  they  founded  the  monastery  which  bore  the 
name  of  St.  G.  and  gave  name  to  the  town  which  grew 
around  it,  and  also  to  the  canton.  After  a  few  years 
Columba  retired  to  Italy,  leaving  his  companion  abbot 
of  the  new  house.  St.  G.  d.  about  646.  The  monastery 
was  burnt  by  Hungarians  in  the  10th  cent. 

Gall,  (St.,)  a  canton  of  Switzerland,  in  the  E.  part  of 
which  it  is  situated,  occupying  the  14th  place  in  the 
Swiss  Confederation.  It  has  E.  the  Vorarlberg  and 
Lichtenstein  (belonging  to  the  Austrian  dominions), 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Rhine;  S.E.  and  S. 
the  Grisons;  W.  the  cantons  Glarus,  Schwytz,  and 
Zurich,  with  its  lake;  and  N.  Thurgau  and  the  Lake 
of  Constance.  Length,  N.  to  S.,  about  40  m.;  breadth 
varying  from  11  to  nearly  35  m.  Area,  747  sq.m.  Sur¬ 
face,  greatly  diversified.  In  the  N.  there  is  an  incon¬ 
siderable  portion  of  plain  country ;  but  the  central  and 
S.  parts  are  almost  wholly  covered  with  Alpine  ranges, 
the  summits  of  some  of  which  rise  above  the  snow-limits. 
Mt.  Sclieibe,  at  the  S.W.  extremity,  is  estimated  to  be 
10.188  feet  above  sea-level.  There  are,  however,  several 
extensive  and  fertile  valleys,  as  that  of  Toggenburg 
(watered  by  the  Thur,  36  m.  in  length),  those  of  the 
Rhine,  and  others  noted  for  their  wild  and  picturesque 
character.  Rivers,  <£x\  Next  to  the  Rhine,  the  chief 
rivers  are  the  Thur,  Sitter,  Serz,  &c.;  Wallenstadt  is 
the  principal  lake.  Extensive  forests  cover  the  S.  por¬ 
tion  of  the  canton.  Soil,  moderately  fertile.  Prod. 
Corn,  maize,  hemp,  and  flax,  fruit,  Ac.  Cattle  and  hog 
feeding  is  extensively  carried  on.  Min.  Iron  and  coal. 
Mineral  springs  are  numerous.  Manuf.  St.  G.  is  one 
of  the  principal  Swiss  manufacturing  cantons;  as  many 
as  60,000  of  its  inhabitants  are  stated  to  be  employed  in 
its  manufactures  of  cotton  fabrics,  thread,  linens,  glass, 
wax,  Ac.  Chief  town.  St.  Gall,  the  cap.  St.  G.  is  one  of 
the  most  democratic  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  and  furnishes 
a  contingent  of  2,630  men  to  the  Federal  army.  German 
is  the  language  of  the  canton.  Pop.  (1S95)  241.560. 

Gall,  (St.,)  cap.  of  the  above  canton,  is  situated  on  the 
Steiuach,  in  a  narrow  and  elevated  valley,  7  m.  S.W.  of 
the  Lake  of  Constance.  It  possesses  a  famous  Benedic¬ 
tine  abbey,  which  became  the  asylum  of  learning  during 
the  Dark  Ages,  and  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
schools  in  Europe,  between  the  8tli  and  10th  centuries; 
it  now  serves  as  the  cathedral  of  the  diocese.  St.  G.  is 
one  of  the  chief  manufacturing  towns  in  the  Confedera¬ 
tion  ;  it  has  extensive  manufactures  of  muslin,  is  the 
centre  of  the  Swiss  trade  in  that  fabric,  and  of  gold  and 
silver  embroidery,  besides  cotton  fabrics  and  varn.  Pop. 
5,985. 

Gallagher,  (gal'la-her ,)  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township 
of  Clinton  co. 

Gal'lagherville.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Ches¬ 
ter  co.,  about  36  m.  W.  of  Philadelphia. 

Garland,  Antoine,  a  French  antiquary  and  Oriental 
scholar,  B.  1646.  In  1709  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
Arabic  in  the  Royal  College  of  France.  G.  was  the  first 
to  introduce  to  the  western  world  the  famous  Arabian 
Nights'  Entertainments,  his  translation  of  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  Paris,  in  12  vols.,  1704-17.  D.  1715. 

Gal  land,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Lee  co.,  on  St.  L., 
K.  A  N.W.  R.  R. 

Gal  'lan  t,  a.  [  Fr.  galant ;  It.  galante,  from  gala,  gayety, 
festivity.]  Manifesting  intrepidity  or  bravery ;  magnan¬ 
imous;  noble-minded;  brave;  daring;  valorous;  frank; 
as,  a  gallant  soldier.  —  Gay;  well-dressed;  showy; 
splendid;  magnificent  in  aspect  or  appearance;  as,  a 
gallant  show. 

“  The  gay,  the  wise,  the  gallant,  and  the  grave." — Waller. 

— Chivalrous  ;  deferential  to  the  fair  sex  ;  showing  polite¬ 
ness  and  attention  to  women  ;  as,  a  gallant  wooer. 

Gallant',  n.  A  gay,  sprightly  man ;  a  courtly  or  fash¬ 
ionable  man  ;  a  man  who  is  chivalrous,  polite,  and  atten¬ 
tive  to  ladies ;  one  who  is  punctilious  on  the  nicer  points 
of  etiquette;  one  who  attends  upon  ladies  at  parties  or 
places  of  public  amusement;  as,  “  tra veil’d  gallants.” 
(  Shales.)  —  A  wooer ;  a  lover ;  a  suitor  ;  one  who  addresses 
honorable  court  to  a  lady ;  and,  in  a  bad  sense,  a  para¬ 
mour:  a  seducer;  one  who  pays  court  to  a  woman  for 
base  purposes. 

‘ 1  She  had  left  the  good  man  at  home,  and  brought  away  her 
gallant." — AcldUon. 

— v.  a.  To  attend  or  wait  on,  as  a  lady.  —  To  manipulate 
wiiu  u  airv,  graceful  manner;  as,  to  gallant  a  fan. 

Gtu'iantly,  will.  Bravely;  nobly;  heroically;  gaily; 
generously. 

"  We  fought  the  battle  gallantly." — Mrs.  Norton. 

— In  the  manner  of  a  wooer  or  gallant. 

Gal'lantness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  gallant; 
gayety;  chivalrousness;  bravery. 

Gal'Iant,  (Port,)  a  harbor  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
W.  coast  of  Brunswick  Peninsula. 

Gal'laiitry,  n.  [Sp.  galanteria ;  Fr.  galanterie.)  Brav¬ 
ery;  heroism;  valor;  intrepidity;  boldness;  courageous¬ 
ness  ;  daring;  as,  thauks  were  voted  to  the  army  for  its 
gallantry. 

— Civility  or  courtly  attention  to  ladies;  (used  in  a  good 
sense;)  and,  correlatively,  vicious  love  or  pretensions  to 


love ;  intrigue;  lewdness;  debauchery;  as,  a  man  noted 
for  his  gallantry. 

Gal'las,  (Country  of  the,)  a  territory  of  Africa,  whose 
savage  inhabitants  have  occupied  all  the  region  to  the 
S.  of  Abyssinia,  and  seized  on  some  of  the  finest  provs. 
of  that  country.  This  territory  is  comparatively  un¬ 
known  to  geographers. 

Gal'late,  n.  ( Che.m .)  A  neutral  salt  formed  by  the 
union  of  gallic  acid  with  a  base. 

Galla'tia,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Saline  co. 

Gal'latiii,  Albert,  an  American  statesman,  b.  in  Ge¬ 
neva,  Switzerland,  in  1761,  where  his  father  was  a  coun¬ 
cillor  of  state.  His  parents  numbered  among  their  con¬ 
nections  the  French  finance  minister  Necker,  and  his 
daughter,  the  celebrated  Madame  de  Stael.  In  1780  he 
set  out  for  this  country  to  assist  the  Americans  in  their 
struggle  for  independence.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  was 
appointed  to  command  Fort  Passamaquoddy.  In  1783 
he,  for  a  short  time,  taught  French  at  Harvard  College, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  invested  his  patrimonial 
inheritance  in  a  large  tract  of  land  in  W.  Virginia.  Here 
he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Geu.  Washington.  In 
1786,  purchasing  land  in  Fayette  co.,  Penna.,  he  settled 
there,  became  naturalized,  and  devoted  himself  to  agri¬ 
culture.  In  1790-1,  G.  became  a  member  of  the  State 
legislature,  and  in  1793  U.  S.  senator,  but  some  question 
arising  as  to  his  eligibility  for  senatorial  honors  at  that 
time,  the  election  was  annulled.  He  ultimately  entered 
Congress  in  Dec.,  1795,  and  at  once  took  up  a  high  posi¬ 
tion,  becoming  the  recognized  leader  of  the  (then)  Re¬ 
publican  or  Democratic  party.  He  early  took  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  all  questions  touching  the  finances,  and  was 
the  first  to  bring  about  the  organization  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Ways  and  Means  as  a  standing  committee  of  the 
House.  In  1801  he  was  appointed  by  President  Jefferson 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which  office  he  held  through 
three  presidential  terms,  under  Jefferson  and  Madison, 
till  1813.  He  was  eminently  successful  in  his  conduct 
of  the  affairs  of  the  treasury,  and  soon  attained  a  repu¬ 
tation  as  one  of  the  first  financiers  of  the  age.  He  also 
exercised  great  influence  on  the  other  departments  of 
the  government,  and  on  the  politics  of  the  country  gen¬ 
erally.  G.  was  opposed  to  the  war  with  Great  Britain 
in  1812,  and  as  a  member  of  the  cabinet  exerted  himself 
strenuously  to  restore  amicable  relations  with  the  Brit¬ 
ish  government.  In  1813  he  was  one  of  the  three  com¬ 
missioners  appointed  to  negotiate  peace  with  that  power, 
which  was  effected  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  Dec.  24, 1814. 
In  1815  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  minister  to  France,  where 
he  remained  until  1823.  In  1826  G.  was  appointed  by 
President  Adams  envoy-extraordinary  to  Great  Britain, 
where  he  successfully  negotiated  several  important  com¬ 
mercial  treaties,  and,  returning  to  the  United  States  in 
1827,  took  up  his  residence  in  New  York  city.  In  1830 
he  was  chosen  president  of  the  council  of  the  University 
of  New  York,  and,  in  1831,  published  Considerations  on 
the  Currency  and  Banking  System  of  the  United  States, 
in  which  he  advocated  the  advantages  derivable  from  a 
regular  U.  S.  bank.  In  the  same  year  he  was  a  member 
of  the  free-trade  convention  at  Philadelphia,  and  drew 
up  the  memorial  which  was  submitted  to  Congress.  He 
passed  his  remaining  years  in  retirement,  devoting  his 
time  to  literature,  especially  in  its  historical  and  ethno¬ 
logical  departments.  He  was  president  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society  (holding  office  until  his  death), and  also 
first  president  of  the  Ethnological  Society.  He  strongly 
opposed  the  Mexican  war  in  a  pamphlet  of  which  150,000 
copies  were  printed,  causing  a  marked  sensation  at  the 
time.  He  was  the  author  of  papers  written  for  the  Eth¬ 
nological  Society  on  the  Semi-civilized  Nations  of  Mex¬ 
ico, Yucatan,  and  Central  America,  with  Conjectures  on  the 
Origin  of  Semi-civilization  in  A  merica,  (1845.)  Died  at 
Astoria,  N.  Y.,  1849.  See  Adam’s  Life  of  G. 

Gal'latin,  in  Illinois,  a  S.S.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Illinois 
and  Kentucky  ;  area,  349  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Ohio  and  Wa¬ 
bash  rivers,  and  the  Saline  creek,  with  its  north  and 
south  forks.  Surface,  generally  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Shawneetown.  Pop.  (1890)  14,935. 

Gal'latin,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Parke  co.,  about  16 
m.  N.  of  Terre  Haute.  Also  spelled  Galatin. 

Gal'lat  in.  in  Kentucky,  a  N.  co.,  bordering  ou  Indiana; 
area,  about  130  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Ohio  river  and  Eagle 
creek.  Surface,  diversified;  soil,  fertile.  County-town, 
Warsaw.  Pop.  (1897)  about  5,900. 

Gal'latin,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village  of  Copiah  co.,  on 
Bayou  Pierre,  about  40  m.  S.  o.  W.  of  Jackson. 

Gal'latin,  in  Missouri,  a  city,  cap.  of  Daviess  co.,  about 
20  m.  E.  of  St.  Joseph.  Pop.  (1890)  1,482. 

Gal'latin,  in  Montana,  a  S.W.  central  co. ;  area,  about 
2,295  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Jefferson,  Madison,  Gallatin  and  Yel¬ 
lowstone  rivers,  besides  numerous  smaller  streams,  all 
being  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri  river.  Surface. 
much  diversified;  soil,  in  some  parts  fertile.  Mount 
Gallatin,  in  this  county,  is  about  10,000  feet  high.  Gold 
and  silver  are  found  iu  this  county.  County-town,  Boze¬ 
man.  Pop.  (1890)  6,246. 

Gal'lat  in,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Columbia  co. 

Gallatin,  in  North  Dakota,  a  post-office  of  Griggs  oo. 

Gal'lat  in,  iu  Tennessee,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Sumner  co., 
about  25  m.  N.  E.  of  Nashville.  Pop.  (1890)  2,078. 

Gal'latin  River,  in  Montana,  one  of  the  three  rivers 
which  unite  and  form  the  Missouri;  rises  about  Lai.  44° 
N.,  Lon.  110°  W.,  and  after  a  general  N.  and  W.  course, 
joins  the  Jefferson  river  at  Gallatin. 

Gal'latin  ville,  in  N.York,  a  post-vill.  of  Columbia  co. 

Gallau'det.  Thomas  Hopkins,  ll.  d„  founder  of  the 
first  institution  established  in  the  U.  States  for  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  was  B.  in  Philadelphia 
in  1787.  He  was  of  Huguenot  descent,  and  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1805.  Having  been  trained  for  the 
ministry,  he  received  a  license  to  preach  in  1814,  but 


becoming  interested  in  the  education  of  ■  eaf  mutes,  he 
was  appointed  to  superintend  the  formation  of  an  insti¬ 
tution  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  for  that  purpose.  To  prepare 
for  this  object,  G.  visited  Europe  in  1815,  and  after  in¬ 
specting  the  various  systems  in  operation  among  its 
peoples,  returned  to  this  country,  bringing  with  him  a 
highly-trained  teacher  from  the  Paris  institution.  The 
asylum  at  Hartford  commenced  operations  in  1817,  and 
Dr.  G.  continued  to  direct  its  successful  course  until 
1830,  when  ill  health  occasioned  his  resignation  of  active 
duty.  More  than  1,000  persons  were  instructed  under 
his  auspices,  and  the  Hartford  institution  became  the 
parent  of  similar  establishments  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  1838,  Dr.  G.  became  chaplain  of  the  Connecticut 
Retreat  for  the  Insane  at  Hartford,  which  office  he  held 
till  his  death  in  1851.  Dr.  G.  was  the  author  of  several 
religious  and  children’s  books,  and  also  edited  the  An¬ 
nals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  published  at  Hartford  in 
6  vols. 

Gallaudet',  or  Gallaiiflett',  in  Indiana,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Marion  co.,  about  8  m.  S.  E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Gallaway's  Station,  iu  il lissonri,  a  former  post- 
office  of  Osage  co. 

Gall'-bladder,  n.  ( Anat .)  An  oblong  membranous 
receptacle  attached  to  the  under  part  of  the  liver.  (Fig. 
356.)  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  hen’s  egg,  and  re¬ 
sembles  a  pear  in  shape.  It  serves  as  a  reservoir  for  the 
bile,  which  is  retained  in  it  for  future  use  when  diges¬ 
tion  is  not  going  on.  The  cystic  duct  connects  the  gall¬ 
bladder  with  the  hepatic  duct  which  proceeds  from  the 
liver,  and  the  two  united  form  the  ductius  communis 
choledochus  which  conveys  the  bile  to  the  duodenum. 
Gall-stones  of  the  ox  generally  contain  a  peculiar  yellow 
coloring-matter  valued  by  painters.  —  See  Bile,  and 
Gall-stone. 

Galle,  (gal,)  in  Ceylon.  See  Point  de  Galle. 

Galleass,  n.  (Naut.)  See  Galley. 

Galle'gan,  Galle'g'O,  n.  ( Geog .)  Same  as  Gali¬ 
cian,  q.  v. 

Gallegos,  (gal-yd'gose,)  a  river  of  Patagonia,  enters 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  opposite  the  Falkland  Islands;  Lat. 
51°  33'  S.,  Lon.  69°  W.  It  is  small  but  very  rapid,  and 
at  its  mouth  or  asstuary  the  tide  rises  46  feet. 

Gal'leon,  n.  [Sp.  galeox;  It.  galeone.  See  Galley.] 
(Naut.)  A  name  given  by  the  Spaniards  to  a  very  large 
kind  of  vessel,  with  three  masts  and  three  or  four  decks, 


Fig.  1104.  —  galleon. 


such  as  those  used  by  them  in  their  commerce  with  S. 
America,  to  transport  the  precious  metals.  They  were 
large,  clumsy,  square-sterned  vessels,  haviug  bulwarks 
three  or  four  feet  thick,  all  of  which  were  so  encum¬ 
bered  with  top-hamper,  and  so  overweighted  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  draught  of  water,  that  they  could  bear  very 
little  canvas,  even  with  smooth  seas  and  light  winds. 
See  Motley's  History  of  the  United  Netherlands. 

Gal  lery,  n.  [Fr.  galerie;  L.  Lat.  galeria ;  probably 
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(Beginning  of  the  14th  century.} 
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from  A.S.  vealli  n,  Ger.  wallen,  to  walk.]  (Arch.)  A1 
passage  open  or  closed  on  one  side,  and  having  on  the  | 
other  side  the  doors  of  a  series  of  apartments  which 
open  into  it.  In  this  sense  it  is  synonymous  with  the 
term  “  corridor.”  —  In  ecclesiastical  architecture,  the 
name  is  given  to  a  floor  midway  between  the  ground- 
floor  of  the  building  and  the  roof,  used  to  obtain  addi-| 
tional  accommodation,  and  projecting  from  the  walls  on  j 
either  side,  or  at  the  W.  end,  and  supported  on  a  series 
of  columns,  or  on  cantalevers.  The  G.  at  the  W.  end 
of  a  church  is  usually  set  apart  for  the  organ  and  choir. 
—  In  theatres,  the  G.  is  the  range  of  seats  above  the 
upper  boxes ;  it  affords  the  worst  view  of  the  stage,  on 
account  of  the  great  height  at  which  it  is  placed  above 
it,  and  the  sum  charged  for  admission  is,  consequently, 
low.  —  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  large  room  devoted 
to  the  reception  of  paintings,  sculpture,  and  other  works 
of  art. 

( Mtut .)  The  name  given  to  the  balcony  that  is  made 
outside  the  sterns  of  men-of-war,  and  vessels  of  large  size. 

(Mil.)  A  covered  passage,  cut  through  the  earth  or  ma¬ 
sonry  in  a  fortification,  either  as  a  means  of  communi¬ 
cation,  or  as  a  position  whence  a  musketry-fire  can  be 
maintained  through  loopholes.  For  the  latter  purpose, 
galleries  are  found  occasionally  in  the  counterscarps  of 
dry  ditches,  where  their  defenders  exercise  a  flanking 
fire  upon  the  ditch. 

Galles,  (gals.)  (Geog.)  The  French  name  for  Walks,  q.  v. 

Gal'Iey,  n.;  pi.  Gai/lkys.  [Fr .  galere ;  Sp .  galera ;  It. 
galea  ;  L.  Lat.  galera,  from  Lat.  galea,  a  helmet,  because 
formerly  the  prows  of  such  vessels  were  decorated  with 
helmets.]  (Naut.)  A  low,  flat-built  vessel,  much  used 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  before  the  introduction  of 
steamboats.  They  were  long  and  narrow,  fitted  with 
two  masts  and  lateen  sails ;  and  being  propelled  by  oars 
as  well  as  by  sails,  they  were  of  great  use  in  those  long 
calms  so  frequent  in  the  above-mentioned  sea.  The 
largest  of  the  common  G.  were  about  166  feet  long,  32 
wide,  and  contained  52  oars.  In  the  Spanish  Armada, 


Fig.  1106.  —  GALLEY. 

in  1588,  four  vessels,  called  galeasses,  were  employed, 
which  were  about  one-third  larger  than  the  ordinary  G., 
and  were  each  of  them  rowed  by  300  galley-slaves. 
“They  consisted,”  says  .Motley  in  his  History  of  the 
United  Netherlands,  “  of  an  enormous  towering  for¬ 
tress  at  the  stern,  a  castellated  structure  almost  equally 
massive  in  front,  with  seats  for  the  rowers  amidships. 
At  stem  and  stern,  and  between  each  of  the  slaves’ 
benches,  were  heavy  cannon.  They  were  gorgeously 
decorated.  There  were  splendid  state  apartments,  cabins, 
chapels,  and  pulpits  in  each  ;  and  they  were  amply  pro-j 
vided  with  awnings,  cushions,  streamers,  standards, 
gilded  saints,  and  bands  of  music.  To  take  part  in  an  | 
ostentatious  pageant,  nothing  could  be  better  devised  ; 
to  fulfil  the  great  objects  of  a  war-vessel,  to  sail  and  to 
fight,  they  were  the  worst  machines  ever  launched  upon 
the  ocean.” —  G.  (the  Corinthian  triremes  and  the  dro¬ 
monds  of  the  Byzantine  empire)  were  used  during  the 
Middle  Ages  by  the  Venetians  and  Genoese,  by  whom 
they  were  introduced  into  France  about  the  reign  of 
Charles  VI.  (1380-1422).  The  first  document  referring 
to  the  punishment  of  the  <?.,  called  in  French  Bagnes, 
is  an  ordinance  of  the  French  parliament  in  1532 ;  but 
criminals  were  most  probably  condemned  to  row  in 
them  at  an  earlier  period.  In  1564,  the  minimum  dura¬ 
tion  of  punishment  at  the  G.  was  limited  to  10  years. 
The  office  of  captain  of  the  G.  was  abolished  by  an  ordi¬ 
nance  of  Louis  XV.,  1748,  when  the  slaves  were  re¬ 
moved  to  work  in  the  docks  and  arsenals. 

—The  caboose  or  cook-house  on  board  ship. 

( Chetn.)  An  oblong  reverberatory  furnace  with  a  row 
of  retorts. 

(Print.)  A  frame  which  receives  the  types  from  the 
composi  n  g-stick. 

Gal  ley  Head,  a  headland  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Ireland, 
in  Munster,  co.  Cork,  between  Ross  and  Clonakilty  bays. 

Gal'ley-slave,  n.  A  person  condemned,  for  some 
crime,  to  work  at  the  oar  on  board  of  a  galley. 

(ialli,  n.  pi.  [Lat.;  Fr.  Gaulois.]  The  inhabitants  of 
Gallia,  q.  v. 

Gal  lia,  or  Gaul,  [Fr.Gau/e.]  (A  nc.Geog.)A  large  coun¬ 
try  of  Europe,  of  which  the  inhabitants  were  called  Galli 
(or  Gauls),  Celt -,e,  GtUiveri,  and  Celto-Scytlue.  Ancient 
Gaul  was  divided  by  the  Romans  into  four  different  pro  vs. 
called  Gallia  Belgica,  Narbonensis,  Aquttania,  and  Cel- 
tica.  Besides  these  grand  divisions,  there  is  often  men¬ 
tion  made  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  or  Citerior;  Transalpina, 
or  Ulterior,  which  refers  to  that  part  of  Italy  which  was 
conquered  by  some  of  the  Gauls  who  crossed  the  Alps. 
By  G.  Cisalpina  the  Romans  understood  that  part  of 
Gaul  which  lies  in  Italy;  and  by  Transalpina,  that 
which  lies  beyond  the  Alps,  in  regard  only  to  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Rome,  and  notv  called  France.  G.  Cispadana 


and  Transpadana  is  applied  to  a  part  of  Italy  con¬ 
quered  by  some  of  the  Gauls,  and  then  it  means  the 
country  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Po,  or  beyond  the  Po, 
with  respect  to  Rome.  —  The  Gauls  of  the  Gallia  Trans¬ 
alpina  seized  Rome  and  invaded  Greece  at  different  ages. 
Ctesar  has  given  a  full  account  of  them,  and  was  ten 
years  in  their  country  before  he  could  totally  subdue 
them.  —  (For  an  admirable  sketch  of  the  Gauls,  see 
the  introduction  to  Motley’s  Bise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.) 

Gal  lia,  in  Ohio,  a  S.  co.,  bordering  on  West  Virginia; 
area,  abt.  420  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Ohio  River,  and  Racoon, 
Symmes,  and  Leading  creeks.  Surface,  hilly ;  soil, 
fertile.  Min.  Coal.  Cap.  Gallipolis. 

Gal'liass,  n.  See  Galley. 

Gall'-fly,  n.  (Zoiil.)  One  of  the  liymenopterous  insects 
forming  the  genus  Cynips  of  Linnteus,  and  now  the  fam¬ 
ily  Cynipidx.  “  It  comprises  small  insects  which  have 
the  head  short  and  broad,  thorax  thick  and  oval,  abdo¬ 
men  much  compressed  and  attached  to  the  thorax  by  a 
very  short  peduncle,  and  the  wings  few-veined.  The 
females  have  a  long,  slen¬ 
der  ovipositor,  with  which 
they  insert  their  eggs  into 
leaves  and  other  parts  of 
plants.  These  punctures 
cause  excrescences  called 
galls,  the  form  and  solidity 
of  which  vary  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  plant 
or  parts  of  the  plant  that 
receive  the  wounds,  and 
according  to  the  species 
of  gall-fly  that  make  them. 

The  eggs  introduced  into 
the  punctures  increase  in 
size,  and  at  length  hatch, 
and  the  larva;  feed  upon 
the  vegetable  matter  in 
which  they  find  the  m- 
selves  imbedded.  With 
some  exceptions,  they  un¬ 
dergo  their  transforma¬ 
tions  within  the  galls,  and, 
gnawing  through  the  shell,  fly  away.  Some  species 
gnaw  through  at  the  end  of  their  larval  life,  and  enter 
the  ground  to  go  into  the  pupa  state.  There  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  family  which  produce  no  galls  themselves, 
but  are  parasitic  in  galls  produced  by  others ;  and  they 
are  called  Guest  Gall-Flies.”  (Tinney.)  —  “Probably,” 
says  Mr.  Westwood,  “  no  insect  has  been  of  greater 
benefit  to  mankind  than  the  Cynips  Gallic  tinctorise, 
(Fig.  1107,)  the  galls  of  which  are  the  common  gall-nuts 
of  commerce,  growing  upon  the  Quercus  infectoria  in 
the  Levant,  and  which  are  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  ink.  The  galls  are  of  the  size  of  a  boy’s  marble,  very 
hard  and  round,  with  various  tubercles  on  the  surface,; 
they  contain  but  a  single  inhabitant,  which  may  often 
be  found  in  the  interior  on  breaking  the  galls.  Those 
galls  which  are  gathered  before  the  insect  has  escaped 
(and  which  consequently  contain  most  astringent  mat¬ 
ter)  are  known  in  trade  under  the  name  of  black  or  blue 
galls  and  green  galls  ;  but  those  from  which  the  insect 
lias  escaped  are  called  white  galls.” 

Gal'lia  Furnace,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Gallia 
co.,  abt.  30  m.  W.  of  Gallipolis. 

Galliain'bic,  a.  [Lat.  galliambicus,  from  Galli,  Gal- 
lorum,B,  name  applied  to  the  priests  ofCybele,  and  iam¬ 
bus,  a  foot  consisting  of  a  short  and  a  long  syllable.] 
(Pros.)  Noting  a  kind  of  Latin  and  Greek  verse  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  iambic  dimeters  catalectic,  the  last  of 
which  wants  the  final  syllable. 

Gal'liard,  n.  [Fr.  gaillard,  from  gai,  cheerful,  lively. 
Allied  to  A.  S.  gugol,  geagle,  wanton.]  A  gay,  brisk, 
lively  man  ;  a  fine  fellow,  (o.)  —  A  lively,  brisk  dance, 
formerly  in  vogue. 

Gal  1  ic  Acid,  n.  [Fr.  Gallique,  from  galle,  gall-nut.] 
(Client.)  This  acid  is  obtained  from  gall-nuts,  sumach,  tea, 
valonia,  and  other  astringent  vegetables.  It  is  generally 
obtained  by  exposing  powdered  gall-nuts  in  a  moist  state 
to  the  action  of  the  air  for  solne  weeks,  in  a  warm  place, 
when  oxygen  is  absorbed  and  carbonic  acid  evolved, 
and  the  powder  becomes  covered  with  crystals  of  Gallic 
acid.  By  boiling  the  mass  in  water  the  G.  A.  is  ex¬ 
tracted,  and  since  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
the  greater  portion  of  it  crystallizes  out,  as  the  solution 
cools,  in  long  silky  needles.  It  is  freely  soluble  in  alco¬ 
hol.  It  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid  with  a  red  color,  and 
when  the  solution  is  poured  into  water,  a  red-brown 
precipitate  is  formed  called  rufigallic  acid,  used  in  dye¬ 
ing  calico  red,  if  previously  mordanted  with  alum. 
Heated  to  about  420°,  G.  A.  is  resolved  into  carbonic  acid 
and  pymgallic  acid  ;  the  latter  acid  being  largely  used 
in  photography. 

Garlic,  Gal'iican,  a.  [Lat.  Gallicus,  or  Gallicanus, 
from  Gallus,  a  Gaul,  from  Gallia,  Gaul,  q.  t>.]  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  ancient  Gaul,  or  modern  France. 

Gal  lican  Fhiirch,  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  The  name  given 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  France,  which,  al¬ 
though  in  communion  with  the  see  at  Rome,  maintains, 
in  some  respects,  an  independent  position.  It  has,  from 
the  earliest  times,  enjoyed  certain  liberties  and  immu¬ 
nities,  not  as  grants  from  the  popes,  but  as  forming  part 
of  her  original  constitution,  which  she  has  always 
striven  to  maintain.  When  the  Church  of  Rome  was 
grasping  after  temporal  power,  their  efforts  in  France 
were  frequently  opposed  by  the  sovereigns,  and  more 
than  one  conflict  was  the  consequence.  There  thus 
arose  two  parties  in  the  French  Church  —  those  who 
were  opposed  to  the  encroachments  of  the  see  of  Rome, 
and  were  known  as  the  Gallican  party,  while  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Romau  see  were  known  as  the  Roman, 
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Papal,  or  Ultramontane,  party.  The  earliest  important 
manifestation  of  this  opposition  appears  in  the  prag¬ 
matic  sanction  of  Louis  IX.,  issued  in  1268,  which  made 
the  paying  of  taxes  to  the  Pope  dependent  on  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  king  and  the  national  clergy,  and  forbade 
the  interference  of  a  foreign  power  in  the  affairs  of 
the  national  Church.  The  spirit  of  independence  was 
strengthened  by  the  decrees  of  thecoundls  of  Constance 
and  Basle,  which  were  adopted  by  France  at  the  assem¬ 
bly  of  estates  at  Bourges  in  1438,  and  promulgated  in 
the  pragmatic  sanction  of  Charles  VII.,  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  G.  C.  This  placed  the  general  council 
above  the  Pope,  forbade  the  paying  of  taxes  to  him  for 
appointing  bishops  and  prelates,  and  abolished  the  an¬ 
nates  after  the  death  of  the  then  living  Pope.  This 
sanction  was  repealed  by  Louis  XI.  in  1461,  but  restored 
by  Charles  VIII.,  and  by  Louis  XII.  through  the  edict 
of  1496.  It  was  superseded,  however,  by  the  concordat 
entered  into  by  Francis  I.  with  Leo  X.,  who  had  prom¬ 
ised  to  confer  upon  the  king  greater  power  in  eccle¬ 
siastical  matters  than  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  This 
paction  gave  great  dissatisfaction  both  to  the  French 
people  and  the  French  clergy.  In  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  a  contest  arose  between  that  monarch  and  Pope 
Innocent  XI.  regarding  the  ecclesiastical  tights  of  the 
crown,  which  led  to  the  drawing  up  of  the  well-known 
declaration  of  the  French  clergy  in  1682,  which  has 
since  been  regarded  as  the  charter  of  Gallicanism.  It 
was  drawn  up  by  Bossuet  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
contained  the  four  following  articles:  —  (1)  Kings  and 
princes  are  in  temporal  matters  subject  to  no  spiritual 
power,  and  the  latter  can  never  absolve  subjects  from 
their  oath  of  obedience;  (2)  the  Pope  is  subject  to  the 
decisions  of  an  oecumenical  council ;  (3)  the  power  of 
the  Pope  is  further  limited,  as  far  as  France  is  concerned, 
byr  the  established  prescriptions  and  usages  of  the  Gal¬ 
lican  Church ;  and  (4)  in  matters  of  faith,  also,  the  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  Pope  are  not  infallible  when  not  confirmed 
by  the  consent  of  the  whole  Church.  This  “  Declara¬ 
tion”  was  strenuously  enforced  by  Louis  XIV.  It  was 
imposed  upon  the  universities  and  all  public  ecclesias¬ 
tical  bodies,  and  its  acceptance  was  made  a  condition  of 
appointment  to  offices  in  the  Church;  but  it  was  in  the 
same  proportion  distasteful  to  the  popes.  It  was  con¬ 
demned  by  Alexander  VIII.  in  1690,  by  Clement  XI.  in 
1706,  and  again  by  Pius  VI.  in  1794;  but  both  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  articles  by  the  French  clergy,  and  the 
condemnation  of  them  by  the  Roman  pontiffs,  are  un¬ 
derstood  to  be  with  certain  reservations  as  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  doctrines.  The  G.  C.  underwent  very  extensive 
modifications  at  the  close  of  the  18th  and  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  not  merely  by  the  enactment  of 
wliat  was  called  the  Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy, 
and  which  introduced  into  the  constitution  of  the 
Church  a  large  infusion  of  the  presbyterian,  and  even 
the  democratic  element,  but  by  the  concordat  of  Pius 
VII.,  with  Bonaparte  as  First  Consul,  which  reduced  the 
number  of  sees,  brought  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  of 
the  country  into  harmony  with  its  new  political  distri¬ 
bution  into  departments,  diminished  the  number  of 
festivals,  and  confirmed  the  suppression  of  the  ancient 
religious  establishments,  and  the  confiscation  of  the 
church  property  throughout  France. 

Gallic'jnite,  Gallit'seenite,  n.  [Ger.  Gallitzen- 
stein.]  (Min.)  Native  sulphate  of  zinc  ;  same  as  Goslar- 
ITE,  q.  v. 

Gal  licism,  n.  [Fr.  Gallicisme, from  Lat.  Gallicus.  See 
Supra.]  A  French  idiom ;  a  mode  of  speech  peculiar  to 
the  French  language;  as,  to  deliver  battle,  instead  of  to 
give  battle;  to  make  a  walk,  instead  of  to  take  a  walk. 

“  In  English,  I  would  have  Gallicisms  avoided.”  —  Felton. 

Gal'licize,  v.  a.  To  cause  to  conform  to  the  idiomatic 
peculiarities  of  the  French  language. 

Gal  lien  us*,  Puhlius  Luunius,  ( gdl-li-e'nus ,)  a  Roman 
emperor,  who  reigned  conjointly  with  his  father,  Valeri- 
auus,  for  the  space  of  seven  years,  and  with  general  ap¬ 
proval;  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  however,  a.  d.  260, 
lie  gave  himself  up  to  indolence  and  luxury;  indeed,  so 
infatuated  had  he  become,  so  wedded  to  a  life  of  volup¬ 
tuous  ease  and  pleasure,  that  the  revolt  of  Egypt,  the 
insurrection  of  the  Gauls,  and  the  irruption  of  the  Scy¬ 
thians,  could  not  rouse  him  from  his  ignoble  idleness ; 
and  it  was  only  when  Posthumus  assumed  the  purple 
in  the  West,  and  Ingenuus  laid  claim  to  the  empire  of 
the  East,  and  each  threatened  his  very  existence  with 
hostile  arms,  that  he  threw  off  the  bonds  of  enervating 
pleasure,  and,  taking  the  field,  led  his  legions  to  crush 
the  nearest  danger.  The  defeat  and  death  of  Posthu- 
mns,  however,  only  increased  his  perplexities ;  new  com¬ 
petitors  arose,  not  only  in  Gaul,  but  in  other  quarters  of 
the  overgrown  empire.  Even  the  coadjutor  he  had 
adopted  as  the  Caesar,  Aureolus,  conspired  to  overthrow 
his  patron  and  grasp  the  disputed  power  of  sovereignty, 
and  collecting  a  powerful  army,  shut  himself  up  in  Mi¬ 
lan,  assuming  all  the  arrogance  of  sole  mastery.  Stung 
with  the  ingratitude  of  this  act,  G.  marched  at  once 
upon  the  Lombard  capital,  and  in  a.  d.  268  closely  in¬ 
vested  the  city,  but  before  he  could  effect  any  perma¬ 
nent  lodgment,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  among  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  his  guard,  and  G.  was  basely  assassinated.  This 
emperor  is  memorable  from  having,  while  he  reigned, 
put  a  stop  to  the  persecution  of  the  Christians.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Claudius  II. 

Gallig'lis'kins,  n.  pi.  A  sort  of  loose,  wide  breeches, 
formerly  worn  by  the  inhabitants  of  Gascony.  Large 
open  hose  or  slops,  so  called  because  the  Vascones,  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Spain  called  Na¬ 
varre,  used  them  as  a  covering  for  the  lower  extremities 
instead  of  the  spatterdash,  a  kind  of  domestic  greave 
in  common  wear  among  these  people,  when  they  sulc 
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eequently  passed  into  France,  and  established  themselves 
in  Aquitaine,  under  the  title  of  Gascoigns,  or  Gascons. 

Gallimatist,  (gal-e-ma-she'aw,)  n.  [Fr.  galimatias.] 
Talk  without  meaning ;  nonsense,  (r.) 

Gallimaufry,  n.  [  Fr.  galimafrte,  a  liash  composed 
of  several  different  meats.]  {Cookery.)  A  hotch-potch, 
or  hash  of  several  sorts  of  broken  meat. — A  medley ;  a 
jumble. 

44  Our  English  tongue  is  a  gallimaufry  of  all  other  speeches. "Spenser. 

— Any  inconsistent  or  ridiculous  mixture. 

44  A  dance  which  the  wenches  say,  is  a  gallimaufry  of  gambols. " 

SUaks. 

Gallina'cean,  n.  [See  above.]  (Zoiil.)  One  of  the 
Gai.unje,  7.  v. 

(iallina'cemis,  a.  [B’r.  gallinace ;  Lat .  gallinaceus, 
from  gallina,  n  lien,  gallus,  a  cock.]  {Zoiil.)  Pertaining 
to  the  sub-order  of  birds  Gallinse. 

Gallinse.  n.  pi.  [See  Supra.]  ( Zoo !.)  A  sub-order  of 
birds,  order  Rasores,  including  all  those  which  consti¬ 
tute  what  are  commonly  termed  poultry,  and  furnish¬ 
ing  ua  with  the  greater  number  of  our  farm-yard  fowls, 
and  with  much  excellent  game.  The  name  Gallinte  is 
applied  to  them  from  their  affinity  to  the  Domestic  Cock, 
in  common  with  which  they  have  generally  the.  upper 
mandible  vaulted,  the  nostrils  pierced  in  a  large  mem¬ 
branous  space  at  the  base  of  the  beak,  and  covered  by 
a  cartilaginous  scale.  Their  wings  are  short,  their  car¬ 
riage  heavy,  and  their  flight  laborious.  They  have  an 
extremely  muscular  gizzard,  and  generally  a  large  globu¬ 
lar  crop.  In  general  they  lay  and  incubate  on  the 
ground,  on  a  few  carelessly  arranged  stems  of  straw  or 
grass.  Some  species  are  polygamous,  and  some  mono¬ 
gamous;  in  the  former  the  male  is  always  larger  and 
more  gaily-colored  than  the  female ;  in  the  latter  the 
sexes  nearly  or  quite  resemble  both  in  size  and  color. 
There  are  four  families,  viz.,  Penclopidx,  or  Curassow  ; 
Megapodidx ,  or  Mound-bird;  Phasianidx,  or  Pheasant; 
and  Perdicidte ,  or  Quail. 

Gallina'go,  n.  {Zoiil.)  See  Suip. 

Gall  ing’,  p.  a.  Adapted  to  vex  or  chagrin ;  vexing. 

— n.  A  fretting  or  wearing  of  the  skin  by  friction. 

Gal'linipper,  n.  A  large  kind  of  mosquito. 

Gall'-insect,  n.  {Zoiil.)  The  Gaia-fly,  q.  v. 

Gal'liiiule,  n.  {Zoiil.)  See  Rallidas. 

Gal  liot,  n.  {Naut.)  Same  as  Galiot,  q.  v. 

Gallip'oli,  (anc.  Callipolis,)  a  fortified  seaport-town 
of  S.  Italy,  prov.  Lecce,  on  a  rocky  islet  on  the  E.  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Tarento,  49  m.  S.E.  of  Tarento,  and  28 
W.S.W.  of  Otranto.  G.  is  connected  by  a  bridge  with 
the  mainland,  on  which  is  its  suburb  Lizza.  G.  dis¬ 
plays  an  air  of  great  industry,  if  not  of  affluence,  and 
is  the  most  frequented  of  all  the  ports  on  the  S.E.  coast 
of  Naples,  being  the  great  mart  for  the  oil  of  Apulia, 
most  of  which  is  shipped  here.  Manuf.  Muslin,  cotton 
stockings,  and  woollen  goods.  Pop.  10,128. 

Gallip'oli,  a  seaport-town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  prov. 
Roumelia,  cap.  of  a  sandjalt,  on  a  headland  called  the 
Braccin  di  Gallipoli,  at  a  point  where  the  Hellespont 
unites  with  the  sea  of  Marmora,  90  m.  S.  of  Adrianople, 
and  128  W.  by  S.  of  Constantinople;  Lat.  40°  24'  30"  .V, 
Lon.  26°  39'  45"  E.  Its  harbor  is  frequently  a  rendezvous 
of  the  imperial  fleet,  and  is  the  chief  station  of  the  cap- 
itan-pasha.  Manuf.  Cottons,  silk,  earthenware,  and  the 
best  Morocco  leather  made  in  Turkey.  In  1854  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Anglo-French  army  designed  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  Turkey  from  the  encroachments  of  Russia,  was 
stationed  here. 

Gallip'oli-oil,  n.  (Com.)  The  name  given  to  an  in¬ 
ferior  olive-oil  of  Apulia,  from  its  being  mostly  shipped 
at  Gallipoli. 

Gallip'oli,  (Peninsula  of,)  a  tongue  of  land 
separating  the  Hellespont  from  the  ,-Egean  Sea  and  the 
Gulf  of  Saros,  62  m.  long,  by  a  varying  breadth  of  from 
4  to  12.  m.  Lat.  between  40°  3'  and  40°  38'  N.,  Lon.  be¬ 
tween  26°  10'  and  27°  E. 

Gallipoli*  ( gid-le-po-lise '),  in  Ohio,  a  flourishing  city, 
capital  of  Gallia  co.,  on  the  O.iio  liver,  about  108  m. 
S.S.E.  of  <  ‘olinub  ’s.  /Am-  (1897)  about  5,000. 

Gal'lipot,  n.  [Du.  klei,  clay,  and  pot,  pot.]  A  small 
vessel  of  potter’s  clay,  painted  and  glazed,  used  for  con¬ 
taining  medicines.  (Spelled  also  Galipot.) 

Gul'litzin,  Galitzin,  Galizin,  or  Golyzin,  the  patro¬ 
nymic  of  a  princely  Russian  family,  of  whose  more  emi¬ 
nent  members  were  the  following:  —  Vasili  III.,  sur- 
named  the  Great,  it.  1633.  After  fighting  against  the 
Turks,  Grim  Tartars,  and  Cossacks,  of  which  latter  peo¬ 
ple  he  was  made  hetman,  he  assisted  in  bringing  about 
the  great  reforms  of  the  Czar  Feodor  Alexievitch,  and 
promoted  after  his  death  the  ambitious  designs  of  Sophia 
against  her  brother,  Peter  the  Great,  fell  with  her,  and 
was  banished  to  Siberia  in  1693,  where  he  died.  — 
Mihail,  b.  1675,  served  under  Peter  the  Great  in  his 
various  campaigns,  defeated  the  Swedes  at  Dobry,  in 
Lithuania,  in  1708.  and  fought  at  Pultowa,  obliging  the 

-  remnants  of  the  Swedish  army  to  surrender  a  few  days  j 
afterwards.  (1709.)  He  was  then  made  governor-general 
of  Finland,  appointed  a  field-marshal  by  Catherine  I., 
and  d.  in  Moscow,  1730.  —  Alexander,  son  of  the  above, 
b.  1718.  served  under  Prince  Eugene  on  the  Rhine,  1733, 
fought  in  the  Seven  Years’  War,  commanded  a  Russian 
army  on  the  Dniester  in  176,8,  took  Khotin,  and  d.  1783. 

Gullit' still,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Cambria 
cl.  3  ui.  N.K.  of  Cresson.  Pop.  (1891)  about  2,450. 

Gnl'livat,  n.  [Du.  galei,  a  galley,  and  vat,  a  vessel.] 
(Naut.)  A  small  vessel  used  on  the  Malabar  coast. 

Gall-nut,  n.  (Chem.)  An  excrescence  produced  by 
the  cyiiips  or  Gall-fly,  q.  v.,  which  deposits  its  eggs  in 
the  tender  shoots  of  the  Quercus  infectoria,n  species  of 
oak  abundant  in  Asia  Minor.  The  best  G.  are  imported 
from  Aleppo  and  Smyrna.  G.  contain  gallic  and  tannic 
acid.  The  infusion  of  G.  affords  a  dense  white  precipi¬ 


tate  in  asolution  of  gelatine,  and  ablack  precipitate  with 
the  salts  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron.  The  latter  property 
leads  to  the  use  of  G.  in  making  ink  and  black  dye. 
The  tannic  acid  renders  them  valuable  for  tanning,  and 
they  are  also  used  in  medicine  as  astringents.  —  Affec¬ 
tions  or  diseases  of  any  plants  caused  by  the  puncture 
of  insects.  They  are  produced  by  an  excessive  deposit 
of  cellular  tissue. 

Gal  lon,  n.  [Sp.  galon  ;  L.  Lat.  gain,  galotui,  from  gelo, 
an  earthen  vessel  with  a  narrow  neck  and  handles,  for 
holding  wine ;  Fr.  galon ,  a  grocer's  box.]  A  liquid  or 
dry  measure  of  four  quarts,  or  eight  pints.  The  Im¬ 
perial  G.,  the  standard  British  measure  both  for  dry  and 
liquid  articles,  contains  10  lbs.  avoirdupois  weight  of 
distilled  water  (weighed  in  air  at  the  temperature  of  68° 
of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  the  barometer  being  at 
30  inches),  or  277 ’274  cubic  inches.  The  G.  of  theUnited 
States  is  the  standard  Winchester  wine  G.  of  2’31  cubic 
inches,  and  contains  8-3388  avoirdupois  lbs.,  or  58372-1754 
troy  grains  of  distilled  water  at  39-83  Fahrenheit,  the 
barometer  being  at  30  inches.  It  is  the  legal  G.  in  each 
State  in  which  no  law  exists  fixing  a  state  or  statute  G. 
—  The  G.  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  of  the  capacity 
of  8  pounds  of  pure  water  at  its  maximum  density,  or 
221-184  cubic  inches. 

Galloon',  n.  [Fr.  galon,  probably  from  gala,  pomp  or 
show.]  A  kind  of  close  lace,  made  of  gold  or  silver,  or 
of  silk  only.  — A  kind  of  tape  for  binding  hats,  shoes,  &c. 

Galloon'ed,  a.  Furnished  or  adorned  with  galloon. 

Gal'lop,  v.  n.  [Fr.  gain  per,  from  Gr.  kalpadzein ,  from 
kalpe,  a  trot  or  gallop.]  To  move  or  run  with  bounds, 
as  a  horse;  to  run  or  move  with  speed;  to  ride  at  a 
galloping  pace. 

44  We  galloped  towards  them.”  —  Sidney. 

— To  move  very  fast ;  to  run  over. 

44  Whom  doth  time  gallop  withal?— 

— With  a  thief  to  the  gallows.”  —  Shake. 

— n.  [Fr  .gallop.]  The  movement  or  pace  of  quadrupeds, 
particularly  of  a  horse,  by  reaches,  springs,  or  leaps. 

Gal'loparie,  n.  [Fr.  galopade.  See  Supra.]  A  side¬ 
long  or  curveting  kind  of  gallop.  —  A  kind  of  dance;  a 
galop. 

— A  kind  of  music  appropriate  to  the  dance. 

— v.  n.  To  gallop  ;  to  move  about  briskly. 

— To  dance  the  galop,  or  gallopade. 

Gal'lopatling-,  n.  Act  of  dancing  the  gallopade. 

— a.  Dancing  a  gallopade. 

Gal'loper,  n.  A  horse  that  gallops. 

— A  man  who  gallops,  or  makes  great  haste. 

GaLloping,  p.  a.  Riding  or  moving  at  a  gallop,  or  at 
great  speed. 

Gallotan'ilic  Acid.  n.  (Chem.)  See  Tannin. 

Gal'loway.  an  extensive  district  of  Scotland,  com¬ 
prising  the  two  counties  of  Kirkcudbright  and  Wig¬ 
town  (q.  v.). 

Gal'loway,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Walker  co. 

Gal'loway,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  La  Salle  co., 
about  115  N.N.E.  of  Springfield. 

Gal'loway,  in  Missouri,  a  township  of  Christian  co. 

Gal'loway,  in  Ne w  Jersey,  a  township  of  Atlantic  co. 

Gal'loway,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Franklin  co. 

Gal'loway,  Mull  of,  a  promonlory  of  Scotland, 
co.  Wigtown,  comprising  the  S.  portion  of  the  district 
called  the  Ithynns.  It  stretches  in  a  S.E.  direction  from 
Port  Patrick  to  the  Point  of  the  Mull,  about  17  m. ;  its 
breadth  varies  from  about  2  to  5  m.  The  Point  of  the 
Mull,  the  farthest  S.  limit  of  Scotland,  in  Lat.  54°  38' 
N.,  Lon.  4°  52'  W.,  rises  about  225  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  is  bold,  bleak,  and  striking.  A  light-house 
of  the  first-class,  with  an  intermittent  light,  having  the 
lantern  elevated  325  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  has  been 
erected  on  this  headland.  The  view  from  the  balcony 
of  this  light-house  is  very  extensive,  commanding  the 
whole  Isle  of  Man,  and  portions  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland. 

Galloway,  n.  A  species  of  horse,  not  over  14  hands 
high,  much  used  in  the  north  of  England,  and  in  Scot¬ 
land;  probably  so  called  because  first  bred  in  Galloway, 
a  district  of  Scotland.  They  are  hardy,  spirited,  easy  of 
gait,  and  of  great  endurance. 

Gal'lo wg-lass,  n.  [Ers e,galloglach,  from  giolla,  a  ser¬ 
vant,  and  gleac,  to  fight.]  Heavy-armed  soldiers  among 
the  ancient  Irish,  and  in  the  Hebrides. 

Gallows,  n.;  pi.  Gal'lowses.  [A.S.  galga,  gealga;  Ger. 
galgen ;  Lat.  gabalus,  probably  identical  with  Ger.  gabel , 
a  fork.]  A  beam  laid  over  two  posts, on  which  malefac¬ 
tors  are  hanged;  a  cross;  a  gibbet. 

44  Oh  !  there  were  desolation  of  gaolers  and  gallowses."— Shahs. 

— A  pair  of  braces  for  the  pantaloons.  (Colloq.) 

Gal'lo ws-l)itts,  n.pl.  (Naut.)  A  strong  frame  in  the 
centre  of  a  ship’s  deck,  to  support  spare  spars  when  in 
port. 

Gal'lows-frame,  n.  (Steam-Eng.)  The  frame  sup¬ 
porting  the  beam  of  a  steam-engine. 

Gal'lows-free,  a.  Exempt  from  the  danger  of  being 
banged. 

Galls,  n.pl.  [See  Gall.]  (Farriery.)  Wounds  or  exco¬ 
riations  produced  by  the  friction  of  harness. 

Gall'-stone,  n.  (Med.)  The  gall-bladder  (Fig.  356)  is 
very  liable  to  have  a  number  of  calculi  formed  in  its 
cavity,  from  the  salts  in  the  secretion  itself.  These  cal¬ 
culi,  or  gall-stones,  are  of  many  sizes  and  shapes ;  the 
majority,  however,  are  about  the  size  of  a  pea;  others, 
again,  are  as  large  as  a  nut  or  filbert,  and  sometimes 
they  are  found  as  large  as  a  walnut.  In  many  cases 
these  biliary  formations  never  quit  the  bladder  in  which 
they  are  formed  ;  or  if  they  do,  when  very  small,  pass 
along  the  duct  without  the  person  being  conscious  of 
their  transit.  When,  however,  a  large  oue,  with  jagged 


or  rough  edges,  gets  past  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and 
into  the  duct,  it  must  proceed,  and  in  doing  so  causes 
the  patient  the  most  acute  and  distressing  pain  — a  pain 
which,  in  the  first  instance,  seems  the  most  difficult  to 
account  for,  as  it  commences  suddenly,  is  attended  with 
a  sharp,  cutting  sensation,  and  though  the  spot  at  the 
first  stage  is  so  circumscribed  as  to  be  apparently  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  point  of  the  finger,  radiating  pains  dart  from 
it  in  all  directions,  through  and  up  the  back.  The  ab¬ 
domen  soon  participates  in  the  disturbance,  ami  becomes 
tense  and  tender,  while  the  stomach,  sympathizing,  re¬ 
jects  its  contents,  and  exhausting  retchings  are  added 
to  the  distention  and  pain  of  the  abdomen.  Though  the 
distance  the  calculus  has  to  travel  is  so  short  —  only  a 
few  inches  —  yet,  owing  to  the  narrowness  and  unyield¬ 
ing  nature  of  the  duct,  the  diameter  of  which  does  not 
exceed  a  crow-quill,  and  there  being  no  propulsive  power 
to  urge  the  obstruction  forward,  the  cause  of  the  pain 
and  constitutional  disturbance  suffered  will  be  evident 
to  all  who  reflect  on  the  nature  of  the  parts  and  the  ob¬ 
stacle  to  be  removed.  The  treatment  in  such  cases  as 
these  is  to  relax  the  system  as  quickly  as  possible,  allay 
the  pain,  and,  if  it  can  be  effected,  expand  the  biliary 
duct,  by  means  of  a  hot  bath,  so  as  to  allow  the  G.-S.  to 
pass  along  and  fall  into  the  duodenum. 

Gal  l  ii ]> v i  1 1  e.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Schoha¬ 
rie  co.,  about  35  m.  W.  of  Albany. 

Gal'Ius,  n.  [Lat.,  a  cock.]  (Zoiil.]  A  genus  of  birds,  fam¬ 
ily  Phasianidte,  comprising  our  domestic  varieties  of 
the  Cock  kind,  and  the  jungle-fowl  of  India.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  the  Cock  was  first  introduced 
into  Europe  from  Persia,  and  the  very  handsome  Ja¬ 
vanese  wild-fowl,  represented  in  Fig.  1108,  is  regarded  by 
many  natural¬ 
ists  as  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  our  do- 
mesticpoultry; 
but  the  Cock 
has  been  so 
long  establish¬ 
ed  throughout 
the  We  stern 
regions,  that 
to  attempt  to 
trace  its  prog¬ 
ress  from  its 
native  wilds 
w  o  u  1  d  be  a 
useless  waste 
of  time.  The 
Domestic  Cock 
has  his  head 
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called  a  comb;  and  two  pendulous,  fleshy  bodies  of  the 
same  color,  termed  t cattles,  hang  under  his  throat.  The 
hen  has  also  a  similar,  though  uot  so  large  nor  so  vividly 
colored,  excrescence  on  her  head.  The  Cock  is  provided 
with  a  sharp  horn  or  spur  on  the  outside  of  his  tarsus, 
with  which  lie  inflicts  severe  wounds ;  the  hen,  instead  of 
a  spur,  has  a  mere  knot  or  tubercle.  There  is,  in  both 
sexes,  below  the  ear,  an  oblong  spot,  the  interior  edge 
of  which  is  reddish,  and  the  remainder  white.  The  feath¬ 
ers  arise  in  pairs  from  each  sheath,  touching  by  their 
points  within  the  skin,  but  diverging  in  their  course 
outwards.  On  the  neck  they  are  long,  narrow,  and  float¬ 
ing  ;  on  the  rump  they  are  of  the  same  form,  but  droop¬ 
ing  laterally  over  the  extremity  of  the  wings,  which 
are  quite  short,  and  terminate  at  the  origin  of  the  tail, 
the  plumes  of  which  are  vertical.  In  the  centre  of  the 
Cock's  tail  are  two  long  feathers,  which  fall  backwards 
in  a  graceful  arch,  and  add  great  beauty  to  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  fowl.  It  is  in  vain  to  offer  any  description 
of  the  color  of  the  plumage,  as  it  is  infinitely  varied, 
being  in  some  breeds  of  the  greatest  richness  and  ele¬ 
gance,  and  in  others  of  the  simplest  and  plainest  hue. 
Except  in  the  pure  white  breeds,  the  plumage  of  the 
C.  is  always  more  splendid  than  that  of  the  hen  ;  his  ap¬ 
parent  consciousness  of  personal  beauty,  courage,  and 
gallantry  seem  never  to  forsake  him,  whether  we  re¬ 
gard  his  stately  march  at  the  head  of  his  train  of  wives 
and  numerous  offspring,  or  watch  him  as  he  crows  defi¬ 
ance  to  a  rival.  His  sexual  powers  are  matured  when 
he  is  about  six  months  old,  and  his  full  vigor  lasts  for 
about  three  years.  The  hen,  if  left  to  herself,  forms  a 
very  indifferent  nest;  a  simple  hole  scratched  in  the 
ground  among  a  few  bushes  is  the  only  preparation  she 
usually  makes,  and  she  generally  lays  from  t  welve  to  fif¬ 
teen  eggs  before  she  begins  to  sit  upon  them  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  hatching.  But  she  now  becomes  a  model  of  en¬ 
during  patience,  remaining  fixed  in  her  place  until  the 
urgency  of  hunger  forces  her  to  go  in  search  of  food. 
During  the  time  of  her  sitting  she  diligently  turns  and 
shifts  her  eggs  so  that  each  may  receive  a  due  degree  of 
genial  warmth ;  and  it  is  not  until  about  three  weeks 
have  elapsed  that  the  incubation  is  completed.  The 
strongest  of  the  progeny  then  begin  to  chip  the  shell 
with  the  bill,  and  are  successively  enabled  to  burst  their 
brittle  prisons.  The  whole  family  being  at  length  eman¬ 
cipated,  the  parent  leads  them  forth  in  search  of  food. 
In  her  nature  the  hen  is  timid;  but  in  discharging  the 
duties  of  maternity  she  becomes  bold,  and  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  attacks  every  aggressor,  watches  over  the  safety 
of  her  young  with  the  utmost  jealousy,  neglects  the 
demands  of  her  own  appetite  to  divide  the  food  she 
may  obtain  among  her  nurslings,  and  labors  with  untir¬ 
ing  diligence  to  provide  them  sufficient  sustenance.  The 
Cock  is  very  attentive  to  his  females,  hardly  ever  losing 
sight  of  them;  he  leads,  defends,  and  cherishes  them; 
collects  them  together  when  they  straggle,  and  seems 
to  eat  unwillingly  till  he  sees  them  feeding  around  him. 
Of  late  years  a  very  useful  species,  called  the  Cochin- 


Fig.  1108.  —  the  JAVANESE  COCK. 
{Gallus  bankivus.) 
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China  fowl  (Fig.  1109),  has  been  introduced  into  this 
country,  and 
lias  been  ex- 
ten  sively 
used  to  cross 
with  the  best 
barn-yard  va¬ 
rieties,  for  the 
sake  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  lar¬ 
ger  and  more 
fleshy  breed 
of  dome  stic 
birds;  but  its 
extreme  tigli- 
n  e  s  s  has 
greatly  stood 
in  the  way  of 
its  being  em¬ 
ployed  in 
that  respect 
to  the  extent 
con  templat- 
ed.  For  all  its 
u  ngainliness, 
however,  the 
Cochin-China 
fowl  possess¬ 
es  some  quali¬ 
ties  that  must  always  make  it  acceptable  to  the  dairy¬ 
man  and  farmer,  uamely,  on  account  of  the  frequency 
and  regularity  of  their  laying,  and  the  fact  that  they 
produce  eggs  at  those  seasons  when  few  of  our  home  va¬ 
rieties  lay.  — The  ancients  regarded  the  domestic  Cock  as 
the  companion  of  Mars,  and  in  heraldry  he  is  the  em¬ 
blem  of  strife,  of  haughtiness,  of  quarrels,  and  of  vic¬ 
tory.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  emblem  of  the  ancient 
Gauls,  who  wore  it  on  their  helmets  for  a  crest ;  and 
though  the  tradition  does  not  rest  on  the  authority  of 
any  medal  or  other  monument,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  mere  play  of  words  between  Gallus,  a  cock,  and 
Gallus,  a  Gaul,  the  Cock  was  placed,  after  the  Revolution, 
on  the  flags  and  ensigns  of  France.  —  As  the  emblem  of 
watchfulness,  the  image  of  the  Cock  was  placed  on  the 
summits  of  church-steeples  from  a  very  early  period. 
It  is  introduced  by  artists  among  the  emblems  of  our 
Lord’s  passion,  in  allusion  to  St.  Peter’s  sin,  and  for  the 
same  reason  it  is  St.  Peter’s  own  emblem. —  See  Fowl. 

Gal'liis,  a  name  common  to  many  celebrated  Romans, 
the  most  distinguished  of  whom  are  the  following:  — 
Caius,  a  friend  of  the  great  Africanus,  famous  for  his 
knowledge  of  astronomy,  and  his  exact  calculations  of 
eclipses. — Cornelius,  a  Roman  knight,  who  rendered  him¬ 
self  famous  by  his  poetical  as  well  as  military  talents. 
He  was  passionately  fond  of  the  slave  Lycoris  or  Cythe- 
ris,  and  celebrated  her  beauty  in  his  poetry.  She  proved 
ungrateful,  and  forsook  him,  which  gave  occasion  to 
Virgil  to  write  his  tenth  eclogue.  G.  was  a  great  favorite 
with  Augustus,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  to  rule  over 
Egypt ;  but  he  forgot  the  benefits  he  had  received,  pil¬ 
laged  the  province, and  even  conspired  against  his  bene¬ 
factor  ;  for  which  he  was  banished  by  the  emperor.  This 
disgrace  operated  so  powerfully  upon  him,  that  he  killed 
himself  in  despair,  a.  d.  26.  Some  few  fragments  remain 
of  his  poetry.  He  particularly  excelled  in  elegiac  com¬ 
position. —  A  Roman,  who  assassinated  Decius  the  em¬ 
peror,  and  raised  himself  to  the  throne.  He  became  in¬ 
dolent  and  cruel,  and  beheld  with  the  greatest  indiffer¬ 
ence  the  revolt  of  his  provinces,  and  the  invasion  of  his 
empire  by  the  barbarians.  He  was  at  last  assassinated 
by  his  soldiers,  a.  d.  253.  —  Flavius  Claudius  Constan- 
tius,  a  brother  of  the  emperor  Julian,  raised  to  the  im¬ 
perial  throne  under  the  title  of  Cxesar,  by  Constantius, 
his  relation.  He  conspired  against  his  benefactor,  and 
was  condemned  to  be  beheaded,  a.  d.  354. 

Gaily,  n.  Same  as  Galley,  q.  v. 

Gaily,  a.  Similar  to  gall  in  taste;  bitter. 

Gal'ly  Creek,  in  Arkansas,  a  village  of  Pope  co. 

Galoche,  ( ga-losh ',)  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  galochia, — 
solea  Gallia,  a  Gallic  shoe.]  An  overshoe;  also,  gaiters 
extending  from  the  knee,  and  covering  the  instep. 

Gal  op,  n.  [Fr.]  {Music  and  Dancing.)  Same  as  Gal- 
lopade,  q.  v. 

Galopar'o,  or  Capo  hi  Faro,  the  Charybdis  of  the  an¬ 
cients.  It  forms  the  whirlpool  on  the  outside  of  the 
harbor  of  Messina,  in  the  strait  separating  Italy  from 
Sicily.  Opposite,  on  the  Italian  coast.is  the  rock  Scylla. 

Galore',  a.  [Erse  go,  with,  and  leor,  enough.]  Enough ; 
in  plenty ;  abounding. 

“  With  kisses  galore  from  my  Katie's  sweet  lips."  —  Croker. 

Galosh',  ».  Same  as  Galoche,  q.  v. 

Gal  slon.  a  manufacturing  town  of  Scotland,  in  Ayr¬ 
shire,  14  m.  from  Ayr.  Manuf.  Cottons,  woollens,  &c. 
Pop.  abt.  5,000. 

Galt,  ( gawit ,)  n.  Same  as  Gault,  q.  v. 

Galt,  a  town  of  prov,  of  Ontario,  co.  Waterloo,  on  Grand 
River,  abt.  25  m.  W.N.W.  of  Hamilton  ;  pop.  abt.  3,850. 

Gal'tee,  or  Gal'ty,  a  range  of  mountains  in  Munster, 
Ireland  ;  length,  from  E.  to  W.,  about  20  m. 

Galt'ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Lancaster  co. 

Gal'uni.  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Perry  co.,  about  145  m. 
S.  of  Springfield. 

Gal'va,  in  Illinois,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Henry  co., 
on  the  C.,  B.  &  Q.  and  It.  I.  &  Peoria  It.  Its..  25  m.  X.  E. 
of  Galesburg.  Has  a  fine  local  trade.  Pop.  (1897) 
about  3,000. 

Galva'ni,  Aloysio  (or  Luigi),  an  Italian  physiologist, 
celebrated  as  the  discoverer  of  galvanism,  was  B.  at  Bo¬ 
logna,  1737.  He  studied  medicine  under  Galeazzi,  whose 
daughter  he  married.  In  1762  he  became  lecturer  on 


Fig.  1109.  —  COCHIN-CHINA  FOWL. 


anatomy  at  Bologna,  and  obtained  a  considerable  repu¬ 
tation.  By  experiments  on  frogs  he  discovered  that  all 
animals  are  endued  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  electricity  ; 
and  he  followed  up  this  discovery  with  so  much  perse¬ 
verance  and  success,  as  to  give  his  name  to  a  new  system 
of  philosophy,  which  excited  universal  attention.  His 
first  publication  on  this  subject  was  in  1791,  and  enti¬ 
tled:  Aloysii  Galvanii  de  Viribus  Electricitatis  in  Motu 
iluscularii  Commentarius.  Upon  this  system  the  famous 
Volta  made  vast  improvements.  G.,  on  the  death  of  his 
Avife  in  1790,  fell  into  a  state  of  melancholy,  and  D.  in 
1798.  Besides  the  above  work,  he  wrote  several  memoirs 
upon  professional  subjects. 

Galvan'ic,  a.  [Fr.  galvanique.]  Pertaining  to  galvan¬ 
ism  ;  containing  or  exhibiting  galvanism. 

Galvan'ic  Bat'tery,  n.  ( Phys .)  The  combination  of 
a  number  of  elements  or  cells  each  of  which  generates  a 
certain  quantity  of  voltaic  or  dynamic  electricity.  The 
first  electro-motive  apparatusor  battery  was  constructed 
by  Volta  in  1800,  and  consisted  of  a  series  of  discs  of 
silver  or  copper,  zinc  and  flannel,  or  pasteboard  soaked 
in  salt  water  or  dilute  acid.  These  discs  were  alter¬ 
nately  laid  on  each  other  until  a  [die  of  them  had  been 
built  up.  (A  B,  Fig.  1110.)  To  the  metallic 
pile,  wires,  w  w,  were  connected.  With  a 
pile  of  40  or  more  of  these  alternations,  a 
shock  was  feit  on  joining  the  wires,  or  the 
gold  leaves  of  an  electrometer  could  be  di¬ 
verged.  Dry  piles  are  constructed  that  will 
remain  active  for  years.  One  of  the  best 
of  these  consists  of  discs  of  paper  rubbed 
over  on  one  side  with  peroxide  of  manga¬ 
nese,  and  coated  on  the  other  with  thin 
tin  or  silver  leaf,  generally  sold  attached 
to  the  paper.  The  best  of  these  piles  are 
but  feeble,  and  the  inconvenience  of  using 
them,  soon  led  Volta  to  the  improved 
modification  represented  in  Fig.  1111.  The 
flannel  or  paper  in  the  pile  is  rejected,  and 
in  its  place  a  cup  of  dilute  acid  is  substituted.  In  each 
of  these  cups  is  a  plate  of  zinc,  andoneof  silver  or  copper, 
so  connected  that  each  silver  and  zinc  plate  is  in  me- 
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tallic  communication  though  in  separate  vessels ;  the 
arrangement  being  zinc,  acid,  silver,  in  a  continuous 
circuit.  We  will  not  follow  the  various  modifications  and 
improvements  made  on  the  simple  “crown  of  cups,”  as 
Volta  styled  it,  but  describe  some  of  the  more  important 
kinds  of  G.  B.  now  in  use.  If  the  strips  of  zinc  in  the 
cups  of  Fig.  1111  be  first  amalgamated  (i.  e.  dipped  in 
mercury),  no  action  takes  place  so  long  as  the  zinc  and 
copper  are  not  connected.  On  joining  them  the  acid 
begins  to  dissolve  the  zinc  plate,  and  bubbles  of  hydro¬ 
gen  gas  appear  at  the  copper  plate.  One  such  cup  forms 
a  voltaic  pair  or  cell.  The  zinc  is  called  the  active  plate 
or  negative  pole,  and  the  copper  the  passive  plate  or 
positive  pole  of  the  cell.  Whatever  connects  these  is 
called  the  circuit.  The  passive  plate  is  often  made  of 
other  substances.  The  current  flows  from  the  positive 
pole  through  the  wire  to  the  negative  pole.  A  cell 
arranged  as  above  described  is  not  constant  in  its  ac¬ 
tion  ;  its  power  is  constantly  diminishing.  Particles  of 
zinc  are  precipitated  on  thecopper  [date, and  the  hydro¬ 
gen  liberated  at  the  zinc  plate  adheres  as  a  film  on  the 
surface  of  the  copper.  These  actions  tend  to  destroy  the. 
negative  character  of  the  copper.  Snxee's  «f*p  *  ^ 

battery  obviates  the  latter  difficulty,  fAyvaJ  -r 

and  from  its  simplicity  and  power  is  in 
frequent  use.  In  this  battery  (Fig.  1112) 
the  negative  plate,  P,  is  of  silver,  coated 
with  a  deposit  of  finely  divided  platinum ; 
on  each  side  of  this  plate  are  fixed  two 
plates  of  amalgamated  zinc,  ZZ,  and  the 
whole  are  united  to  a  clamp  and  plunged 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  about  1  of  aciil 
to  7  of  water.  The  hydrogen  cannot  ad¬ 
here  to  the  platinum  surface  and  is  given 
off  with  ahissingsound.  Daniel/' s  battery  Fig.  1112. 

(Fig.  1113)  consists  of  a  cylindrical  vessel  of  copper,  C, 
closed  at  the  lower  end;  E,  a  similar  smaller  cylinder 
of  porous  earthenware;  Z  is  a  rod 
of  amalgamated  zinc  connected  by  the 
wire  xv  with  the  next  copper  cylinder, 
and  so  on  in  succession.  The  porous 
tube  is  filled  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  copper  cylinders  with 
a  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  cop¬ 
per,  which  is  kept  saturated  by  crys¬ 
tals  of  the  salt  lying  on  a  perforated 
shelf.  The  porous  partition  keeps  the 
fluids  from  mingling,  but  does  not 
hinder  the  passage  of  the  current; 
and  the  sulphate  of  copper  in  contact 
with  the  copper  serves  to  take  up  the  hydrogen.  This 
is  an  excellent  battery,  and  its  freedom  from  fumes,  its 
constancy  and  its  power,  render  it  invaluable  in  many 
cases  for  manufacturing  use  and  scientific  research. 
Grove’s  battery  is  constructed  on  the  same  principle. 
One  form  of  it  is  shown  in  Fig.  1114.  A  rectangular 
plate  of  amalgamated  zinc,  Z  Z,  is  bent  in  the  form  shown 
in  the  figure,  and  immersed  in  a  porcelain  or  glass  vessel, 
A  B,  filled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Within  the  bend 


of  the  zinc  is  a  porous  cell  filled  with  strong  nitric 
acid,  in  which  is  a  plate  of  platinum,  P. 

The  hydrogen  is  taken  up  by  the  ni 
acid,  which  it  decomposes  with  the  libera-  A 
tion  of  red  fumes  of  nitrous  acid.  'These 
irritating  fumes  are  the  greatest  objec¬ 
tion  to  this  form  of  battery,  which  is  more 
powerful  than  Daniel l’s.  and  of  compact 
arrangement.  Bunsen's  battery  is  a  mod¬ 
ification  of  Grove’s,  in  which  the  pla¬ 
tinum  is  replaced  by  a  cylinder  of  the 
hard  coke  obtained  from  gas-retorts.  The 
relative  value  of  different  batteries  has 
been  estimated  in  various  ways.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  shows  the  amount  of 
copper  deposited  from  a  solution  of  the 
sulphate  in  one  hour  by  each  of  the  bat¬ 
teries  mentioned  ;  in  each  case  one  pair  of  plates,  expos¬ 
ing  the  same  surface  of  zinc,  was  used  :  Grove’s  battery 
deposited  104  grains;  Daniell's  33  grains,  Smee’s  22 
grains.  Daniel’s  was  found  to  have  the  advantage  in 
respect  to  constancy.  Many  other  forms  of  G.  B.  have 
been  brought  into  use,  and  the  adaptability  to  this  pur¬ 
pose  of  a  great  variety  of  chemical  substances  have  bei  n 
tried.  The  G.B.  is  now  generally  called  Voltaic  Battery. 

Gal'vanism,  n.  [From  Galvani]  That  branch  of  th< 
science  of  electricity  which  treats  of  the  electricity  de. 
veloped  by  chemical  action.  In  1789,  Galvani,  a  professor 
of  anatomy  at  Bologna,  made  the  discovery  that  th» 
limb  of  a  frog  is  convulsed  when  the  nerves  and  muscles 
are  touched  with  two  different  metals  and  the  metals 
brought  in  contact.  Upon  this  and  similar  phenomena, 
Galvani  based  his  theory  of  “animal  electricity.”  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  every  animal  is  endowed  with  an  inherent 
electricity,  generated  in  the  brain,  and  distributed 
through  the  nervous  system,  the  principal  reservoirs  be¬ 
ing  the  muscles.  Volta,  a  professor  of  natural  philosophy 
at  Pavia,  repeated  the  experiment,  and  proved  that  the 
contractions  depended  not  on  any  electrical  condition 
of  the  animal  frame,  but  on  a  feeble  action  derived  from 
the  metals  with  which  the  nerves  and  muscles  were 
brought  in  contact.  His  researches  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  pile,  an  apparatus  which  must  be  regarded  as  the 
source  of  all  the  great  discoveries  in  this  department  of 
science  in  modern  times.  It,  with  its  important  modifi¬ 
cations,  is  fully  described  under  the  head  of  Galvanic 
Battery.  The  contact  theory  of  Volta  assumes  that  dif¬ 
ferent  metals  have  different  electrical  capacities,  and 
that  electrical  disturbance  results  from  simple  contact 
The  chemical  theory,  now  generally  adopted,  assumes 
that  the  chemical  action  between  the  solids  and  liquids 
of  the  battery  is  the  source  of  its  power.  Many  facts 
support  this  theory  that  are  inexplicable  when  viewed 
by  the  light  of  the  contact  theory.  Faraday  and  others 
have  proved  that  chemical  action  does  give  rise  to  elec¬ 
trical  force;  that,  when  the  chemical  action  of  a  battery 
diminishes  or  ceases,  the  current  diminishes  or  ceases; 
and  that  powerful  currents  may  be  generated  without 
bringing  dissimilar  metals  into  contact.  There  are,  in¬ 
deed,  many  reasons  for  supposing  that  chemical  affinity 
and  electricity  are  only  modifications  of  the  same  force. 
The  current  force  of  the  galvanic  battery  has  been  prac¬ 
tically  applied  to  many  useful  purposes.  It  is  employed 
in  telegraphy  (see  Telegraph),  and  its  power  of  convert¬ 
ing  iron  bars  into  temporary  magnets  of  great  power  is 
used  in  the  construction  of  electro-motive  engines  and 
clocks.  (See  Electromagnetism;  Electro-motive  Power  ; 
Horology.)  Its  power  of  causing  chemical  decomposi¬ 
tion  is  used  by  the  metal  worker,  the  engraver,  the 
stereotyper,  the  calico  printer,  and  in  many  other  arts. 
(See  Electrolysis,  Electro-plating  and  gilding,  Elec- 
trotyping,  Electro-calico  Printing,  Ac.)  The  current  is 
used  as  a  remedial  agent  in  the  treatment  of  many  forms 
of  disease,  in  some  of  which  it  has  afforded  decided  re¬ 
lief.  For  its  luminous  effects,  see  Illumination.  When 
a  strong  current  traverses  a  bad  conductor,  the  resisting 
medium  becomes  hot.  It  has  been  proved  that  for  cur¬ 
rents  of  equal  strength,  the  heat  developed  in  a  wire  is 
directly  proportioned  to  its  resistance,  or  inversely  as  its 
conducting  power.  When  an  imperfect  conductor  or 
platinum  is  used,  a  fine  wire  may  be  raised  to  incan¬ 
descence  and  even  fused.  If  the  two  wires  of  a  battery 
are  connected  by  a  fine  iron  or  platinum  wire,  it  can  be 
heated  at  any  distance  from  the  battery,  and  a  charge 
of  gunpowder  fired,  as  in  blasting  or  mining,  while  the 
operator  is  removed  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  explosion. 

Gal'vanist,  n.  [Fr.  galvaniste.  See  above.]  One  skilled 
in  the  phenomena  of  galvanism. 

Gal'vanize.  v.  a.  [Fr.  galvaniser.  See  above.]  To 
affect  with  galvanism. 

Galvanized  Iron.  (Metallurgy.)  It  is  made  by 
coating  clean  iron  with  melted  zinc.  The  iron  is  first 
thoroughly  cleansed  and  then  dipped  in  a  vessel  of  melted 
zinc,  the  surface  of  which  is  covered  with  sal  ammoniac 
in  order  to  dissolve  the  oxide  of  zinc  which  forms  upon 
the  surface  of  the  melted  metal,  and  might  adhere  to 
the  iron  so  as  to  prevent  its  becoming  uniformly  coated 
with  the  zinc.  The  best  quality  is  made  by  first  de¬ 
positing  a  thin  film  of  tin  upon  tiie  iron  by  galvanic  ac¬ 
tion  ;  hence  the  name  G.  I. 

Gal'vanizer,  n.  One  who.  or  that  which,  galvaniies. 

Gal  vanni  ng  ist,  n.  [See  Infra.]  One  who  is  verted 
in  galvanism. 

Galranol'ogy.  n.  [Eng.  galvanism,  and  Gr.  logos,  a 
discourse.]  A  treatise  on  galvanism. 

Galvannm'etor,  n.  [Fr.  galvanomitre,  from  galvan- 
isme,  and  Gv.metron,  a  measure.]  ( Electricity .)  An  in¬ 
strument  for  ascertaining  the  presence  and  amount  of  a 
current  of  galvanic  electricity.  A  conductor  traversed 
by  a  current,  and  placed  above  a  magnetic  needle,  but 
very  near  to  it,  and  parallel  to  its  axis,  causes  the  needle 
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to  turn  to  the  east  or  west,  according  as  the  current  is 
moving  from  north  to  south,  or  south  to  north.  If  the 
wire  is  placed  below  the  needle  and  parallel,  as  before, 
tiie  effect  is  reversed.  It  follows  then  that  when  the 
conductor  passes  first  above  and  then  below  the  needle, 
so  as  to  form  two  parallel  lines  between  which  the 
needle  is  suspended,  the  action  of  the  current  upon  it 
will  be  similar  in  both  cases ;  and  the  force  thus  pro¬ 
duced  is  twice  as  much  as  that  produced  by  a  single 
conductor.  By  increasing  the  number  of  coils,  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  current  upon  the  needle  can  be  so  increased, 
that  very  feeble  currents  can  readily  be  detected.  The 
conducting  wire  used  must  of  course  be  insulated  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  direct  metallic  communication  between  the 
coils.  Fig.  1115  represents  the 
simplest  form  of  a  G.  It  consists 
iff  a  needle  poised  upon  a  point  and 
surrounded  by  one  or  more  coils  of 
insulated  copper  wire,  the  ends  A 
and  B  being  either  left  free  or  ter¬ 
minating  in  cups  containing  mer¬ 
cury  for  convenience  in  connecting 
with  the  source  of  the  current. 

Sometimes  the  needle  is  surroundod  by  two  separate 
coils  of  wire,  through  which  two  currents  can  be  made 
to  pass  in  different  directions.  The  deflection  of  the 
needle  then  indicates  tho  comparative  strength  of  the 
two  currents  which  are  tending  to  deflect  in  it  opposite 
directions.  Such  an  instrument  is  called  a  differential 
G.  A  very  sensitive  G.  has  been  devised  having  a  small 
mirror  attached  vertically  to  the  axis.  Upon  this  mir¬ 
ror  a  beam  of  light  is  thrown,  which,  being  received 
upon  a  screen  at  a  distance  of  several  feet  from  the  in¬ 
strument,  greatly  magnifies  any  deflection  of  the  needle. 
This  form  is  termed  a 
reflecting  G.  The  tor¬ 
sion  G.  is,  where  the 
needle  is  brought  back 
to  its  position  by  tor¬ 
sion,  and  the  angle  of 
its  deflection  mea¬ 
sured.  The  electro- 
dynamic  balance  mea¬ 
sures  the  strength  of 
the  current  by  means 
of  a  sensitive  steel 
balance,  which  can 
turn  at  about  a  hun¬ 
dredth  of  a  grain.  An 
astatic  G.  consists  of 
anastatic  needle  (q.  v.) 
placed  in  a  coil  of  wire 
so  that  the  lower 
needle  is  within  the 
coil,  and  the  upper 
one  above  it.  Its  de¬ 
flections  are  more  con¬ 
siderable  than  those 
of  a  simple  needle.  In 
the  tangent  G.,  Fig. 

1116,  tho  strength  of 
currents  circulating 
in  the  ring  are  pro- 
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portionable  to  the  tangents  of  the  angles  of  deviation 
of  the  needle.  As  the  needle  can  never  be  deflec  ted  90°, 
this  instrument  can  be  used  to  measure  the  strongest 
currents.  G.  are  sometimes  called  Rheometers,  from  the 
Greek  reo,  I  flow,  and  metrnn,  a  measure. 

ORlva'no-plasi'tic,  a.  [From  galvanic,  and  plastic, 
q.  v.]  That  relates  to  electro-metallurgy. 

Galran'oscope,  n.  [Fr.,  from  galvanisms,  and  skopos, 
a  view,  from  skeptesthai,  to  see.]  (Electricity .)  An  in¬ 
strument  for  detecting  slight  currents  of  electricity.  Its 
construction  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  galvanometer, 
but,  being  used  only  to  detect  the  presence  of  a  current, 
it  has  no  provision  for  measuring  its  strength  or  amount. 

Gal'veston,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Cass  co.,  abt. 
16  m.  S.E.  of  Logansport. 

Galveston,  in  Texas,  a  S.E.  co..  bordering  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico;  area,  about  330  sq.  m.,  half  ot  which  is  wa¬ 
ter.  It  embraces  all  of  Galveston  Island,  a  portion  of 
the  mainland  between  that  island  and  Houston,  extend¬ 
ing  to  Clear  Creek  on  the  N..  and  bounded  by  Brazoria 
on  the  W.,  Galveston  Bay  on  the  S.  and  E.,  and  also  by 
Bolivar  Peninsula  N.E.  of  the  city  of  Galveston,  and 
separated  from  it  by  the  bay.  Surface,  level;  soil,  par¬ 
tially  productive,  vegetables  being  extensively  raised. 
There  are  some  settlements  on  liickinson  Bayou  and 
Clear  creek,  and  also  on  Bolivar  Peninsula.  Cap.  Gal¬ 
veston.  Pop.  (1890)  31,476. 

Galveston,  a  flourishing  port  of  entry,  and  cap.  of  the 
above  co.,  on  an  island,  and  at  the  mouth  of  a  bay  of  the 
same  name,  about  230  m.  S.E.  of  Austin  ;  Lat.  29°  17'  N., 
Lon.  94°  50'  W.  G.  is  the  most  populous  and  important 
city  in  Texas,  its  excellent  harbor  affording  commercial 
advantages  second  to  few  ports  on  the  Mexican  Gulf. 
It  contains  about  12  churches,  of  which  the  Episcopal 
Is  undoubtedly  the  finest  edifice  of  its  kind  in  the  State. 
Most  other  sects  have  also  places  of  worship,  and  several 
excellent  schools  are  established.  The  medical  college 
is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Street  railroads  are  now 
in  operation,  and  the  city  is  supplied  with  gas. 
A  canal  opens  up  the  inland  trade  with  the  Brazos  River, 
and  another  is  projected,  to  extend  to  Sabine  Pass. 
River  steamers  ply  G.,  Houston,  and  other  points,  besides 
lines  to  New  Orleans  and  New  York.  G.  has  good  wharves 
ship-building  yards,  foundries,  Ac.,  and  ships  largely  of 
cotton.  In  1877,  and  again  in  1885,  G.  was  visited  by 
serious  fires,  which  destroyed  a  vast  amount  of  property, 
that  of  Nov.  13th,  1885,  burnt  40  blocks  of  buildings, 
counting  about  400  houses  ;  since  largely  rebuilt.  Pop.  \ 


in  (1897)  abt.  34,600. — Thf,  Bay  oe  Galveston  extends. 
N.  from  the  city  to  the  mouth  of  Trinity  river  35  miles,, 
and  is  from  12  to  18  m.  broad.  The  Island  is  a  long  strip 
of  low-lying  ground,  about  3  to  4  ft.  above  sea-level,  abt. 
28  m.  long,  and  from  1)^  to  m.  broad.  It  was,  from 
1817  to  1821,  the  haunt  of  Lafitte,  the  notorious  pirate 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Galway,  (gawl'way,)  a  maritime  county  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Ireland,  prov.  Connaught,  having  S.  Galway 
Bay  and  the  cos.  Clare  and  Tipperary  ;  E.  King’s  co.  and 
Roscommon  ;  N.  the  latter  and  Mayo  ;  and  W.  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Ocean.  Area,  1,510,592  acres.  Desc.  The  coast  of 
the  co.  is  deeply  indented  in  its  W.  and  S.W.  portions  by 
numerous  bays  and  arms  of  the  sea,  affording  fine  but 
neglected  asylums  for  shipping,  and  good,  but  also  neg¬ 
lected,  fishing  stations.  —  Surface.  This  county  presents 
every  variety  of  surface  and  soil,  —  the  country  lying  to 
the  IV.  of  Loughs  Mask  and  Corrib,  including  the  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Connemara,  lar- Connaught,  and  Joyce’s  Coun¬ 
try.  being  one  of  the  most  rugged  and  wildest  regions 
of  Ireland.  The  other  portion  of  the  co.,  or  that  lying 
to  the  E.  of  Galway  town  and  of  the  above-mentioned 
lakes,  is  comparatively  fiat  and  fertile.  —  Rivers.  The 
Shannon  (bounding  the  co.  on  the  S.E.),  the  Suck,  and 
the  Blackwater.  Prod.  Wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes. 
Cattle-rearing  forms  one  of  the  chief  features  of  farming 
economy.  Min.  Limestone  and  marbles.  Manuf.  Coarse 
linens  and  woollens.  Towns.  Galway  (the  cap.),  Tuam, 
Clifden,  Loughrea,  and  Ballinasloe.  Pop.  ( 1895)  208,803. 

Galway,  a  tow'n,  seaport,  and  parliamentary  borough  of 
Ireland,  and  cap.  of  above  co.,  at  the  N.E.  extremity  of 
a  baj-  of  same  name,  113  m.  W.  of  ltublin.  G.  was 
originally  a  walled  and  fortified  place,  and  formerly  con¬ 
sidered  of  much  importance.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Spanish  rovers,  and  in  support  of  this  it 
must  be  stated  that  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  older 
part  of  the  town  is  decidedly  Spanish  in  all  its  charac¬ 
teristics.  Manuf.  Coarse  cloths,  linens,  paper,  and  flour. 
Exp.  Agricultural  produce  and  fish.  The  harbor  of  G.  is 
safe  and  commodious,  having  been  much  improved  of 
late  years.  It  was  used  for  a  time  as  a  station  for  the 
large  mail-steamers  which  a  few  years  ago  ran  from 
G.  to  the  United  States.  The  fisheries  are  very  valuable. 
Pop.  (1895)  13,356. 

|  Galway  (gawl'way),  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and 

I  township  of  Saratoga  county,  about  36  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Albany. 

Gal'w'ny  or  Galloway,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village 
of  Fayette  co. 

Galway  Bay,  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the 
VV.  coast  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Galway,  Connaught.  It  is 
about  20  m.  long  from  E.  to  W.,  and  in  breadth  dimin¬ 
ishes  from  18  m.  at  its  mouth  to  8  inland. 

Gallia,  Vasco  or  A'asquez  I)e,  an  illustrious  navigator, 
B.  at  Sines,  in  Portugal,  of  a  noble  family ;  and  to  him 
belongs  the  merit  of  having  discovered  the  route  to 
the  East  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Having 
under  his  command  3  vessels,  manned  with  160  marines 
and  sailors,  G.  set  sail,  July  9,  1497;  in  the  beginning  of 
the  next  year  he  reached  the  E.  coast  of  Africa,  and 
holding  his  course  straight  towards  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
arrived  in  May  at  Calicut,  a  city  inhabited  by  Hindoos, 
where  the  ruler  of  the  country,  called  the  zamorin,  or 
king,  had  his  residence.  He  returned  to  Lisbon  in  two 
years  and  two  months  from  the  time  of  his  setting  out; 
and  the  result  of  the  expedition  promised  such  great 
advantages,  that,  in  1502,  he  went  out  with  20  ships,  but 
he  was  attacked  by  an  opposing  fleet  on  the  part  of  the 
zamorin,  which  he  defeated,  and  returned  the  following 
year  with  13  rich  vessels  that  he  captured  in  the  Indian 
seas.  John  III.  of  Portugal  appointed  him  Viceroy  of 
India  on  the  death  of  Albuquerque  in  1524;  on  which 
he  went  there  a  third  time,  and  established  his  govern¬ 
ment  at  Cochin,  where  he  died  in  1525.  The  Lusiad  of 
Camoens,  who  accompanied  G.,  is  founded  on  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  his  first  voyage.  His  portrait  (Fig.  45)  illus¬ 
trates  our  article  Africa. 

Ga'ma-ffrass,  n.  [From  Gama,  a  group  of  islands  in 
the  Maldives. J  ( Bot .)  See  Tripsacom. 

Gama  I iel,  a  celebrated  Pharisee  in  the  generation 
after  Christ,  a  doctor  of  the  law,  and  member  of  the 
Sanhedrim.  He  possessed  great  influence  among  the 
Jews,  and  is  said  by  some  to  have  presided  over  the 
Sanhedrim  during  the  reigns  of  Tiberius,  Cains,  and 
Claudius.  The  Talmudists  say  that  he  was  the  son  of 
rabbi  Simeon,  and  grandson  of  Ilillel,  the  celebrated 
teacher  of  the  law,  and  that  upon  his  death  the  glory 
of  the  law  departed.  His  noble  intervention  before  the 
Sanhedrim  saved  the  apostles  from  an  ignominious 
death,  and  shows  that  he  was  gifted  with  great  wisdom 
and  tolerance,  if  not  strongly  inclined  towards  the  gos¬ 
pel.  (Acts  v.  33-40.)  The  apostle  Paul  thought  it  a 
high  honor  to  have  been  one  of  his  pupils,  ( Acts  xxii. 
3,)  and  no  doubt  received  from  him  not  only  a  zealous 
enthusiasm  for  tlie.Tewish  law,  but  many  lessons  of  can¬ 
dor,  impartiality,  and  liberality.  II is  high  renown,  how¬ 
ever,  among  the  Jewish  rabbis  of  later  ages,  seems  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  tradition  that  he  embraced  Christianity. 

Gambado,  pi.  Gambadoes.  [It.  gamba,  leg.] 
Leather  coverings  for  the  legs  in  riding  on  horseback. 
(Sometimes  called  snatterdashes.) 

Gambia,  a  British  colony  of  W.  Africa,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Gambia;  Lat.  130°  30'  N.,  Loti.  14°  40'  W. 
Area,  20  sq.  m.  It  is  one  of  the  healthiest  settlements 
in  W.  Africa,  and  enjoys  an  active  trade.  Chief  town, 
Bathurst. 

Gam'bia,  a  large  river  of  W.  Africa,  traversing  the 
centre  of  Senegambia,  and  after  a  course  of  1.000  m., 
falling  into  the  Atlantic  at  the  British  settlement  of 
Bathurst,  110  m.  from  Cape  Verd. 

Gam'bier,  James,  Lord,  a  British  admiral,  b.  at  the 


Bahama  Isles,  of  which  his  father  was  lieutenant-gov¬ 
ernor,  1756.  He  went  to  sea  at  an  early  age,  and  in  1778 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Raleigh,  32  guns. 
In  this  frigate  he  was  engaged  against  the  French  in 
1781,  and  assisted  in  the  reduction  of  Charleston,  S. 
Carolina.  He  was  present  at  Lord  Howe’s  memorable 
victory  of  the  1st  of  June,  1794,  commanding  the  De¬ 
fence,  74;  and  after  filling  various  posts,  was  intrusted, 
in  July,  1807,  with  the  command  of  the  fleet  dispatched 
to  Copenhagen.  This  city  was  bombarded  tor  three 
days,  when  the  enemy  capitulated,  and  19  sail  of  the 
line,  23  frigates  and  sloops,  and  25  gunboats,  were  taken 
and  conveyed  to  England.  He  was  now  created  a  baron, 
and  in  1808  had  the  command  of  the  Channel  Fleet 
Iu  1809,  Lord  Cochrane  (afterwards  the  Earl  ofllundon- 
ald,  q.  v.)  who  was  under  Lord  Gam  bier's  orders,  attacked 
and  destroyed  with  liis  fire-ships  several  French  vessels 
in  the  inner  roads  of  the  Isle  d'Aix,  and  Lord  Cochrane 
was  desirous  of  completing  the  destruction  of  the 
remainder  of  the  enemy’s  fleet,  but  the  commander-in- 
chief  did  not  consider  the  attempt  practicable.  A  court- 
martial  sat  on  the  conduct  of  the  latter,  but  he  was 
acquitted.  In  1814  he  negotiated  a  peace  with  the 
United  States  of  America,  at  Ghent;  and,  on  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  William  IV.,  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  admi¬ 
ral  of  the  fleet.  D.  at  Iver,  near  Uxbridge,  1833. 

Gam'bier,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Knox  co.,  on  the 
Vernon  River,  abt.  5  m.  E.  of  Mount  Vernon.  It  is 
the  seat  of  Kenyon  College. 

Gam'bier  Islands,  a  group  in  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean, 
important  on  account  of  their  being  the  only  known 
station  between  Chili  and  Tahiti  where  good  water  can 
be  obtained.  They  are  under  French  protection.  Lat. 
23°  12'  S.,  Lon.  134°  55'  W. 

Gam'bir,  or  Gambler,  n.  A  kind  of  catechu.  Itis 
sometimes  called  pale  terra  japonica,  and  by  druggists 
catechu  in  square  cakes.  —  See  Catichu. 

Gam'bist,  n.  [It.  gamba,  leg.]  ( Mus .)  A  performer 
on  the  Viola  di  Gamba,  q.  v. 

Gambit,  n.  [Fr.]  (Games.)  In  chess,  a  movement,  of 
which  there  are  several  varieties,  by  which  an  advantage 
is  tripped  up.  This  is  attempted  by  the  first  player's  put¬ 
ting  a  pawn  in  a  situation  to  be  taken  by  the  enemy 
early  iu  the  game,  w  ith  a  view  to  employ  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage  his  superior  pieces. 

Gam'ble,  v.  n.  [From  game,  q.  v.]  To  play  a  game 
for  money  or  other  valuable  stakes. 

— v.  a.  To  lose  by  gaming;  as,  to  gamble  away  an  estate. 

Gam'bier,  n.  One  who  games  or  plays  for  money  or 
other  valuable  stakes. 

Gam'bling',  n.  [A.S.  gamian,  to  play  at  any  sport. 
See  Game.]  Playing  at  games  of  hazard  or  chance  lor 
money.  —  Strictly  speaking,  gambling  may  be  under¬ 
stood  as  gaming  in  its  worst  sense,  and  as  implying/iro- 
fessional  play  for  a  money  stake,  by  men  who  are  un¬ 
scrupulous  adepts  at  so-called  games  of  chance.  G.  is  a 
vice  which  has  been  common  among  most  nations, 
civilized  and  uncivilized.  Tacitus  tells  us  that  the 
ancient  Germans  were  so  addicted  to  it,  that,  when 
stripped  of  everything  else,  they  would  stake  at  last 
their  liberty,  and  their  very  lives;  the  loser  going  into 
voluntary  slavery,  and  though  much  younger  and 
stronger  than  his  antagonist,  suffering  himself  to  he 
bound  and  sold.  In  Rome,  particularly  during  the 
empire,  the  practice  was  common,  and  various  enact¬ 
ments  were  made  against  it.  In  England,  also,  gambling 
was  early  made  the  subject  of  penal  enactments.  By 
33  Henry  VIII.  c.  9.,  “  no  person  shall,  lor  his  gain, 
lucre,  or  living,  keep  any  common  house,  alley,  or  place 
of  bowling,  coyting  (quoiting),  cloth  (billiards),  cayls, 
half-bowls,  tennis,  diceiug-ta ble,  carding,  or  any  unlawful 
game  then  or  therealter  to  be  used,  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
40  shillings  a  day  ;  ”  and  every  person  haunting  or  using 
the  said  houses  was  declared  to  forfeit  6s.  id.  By  9 
Anne,  c.  14,  all  bonds  and  other  securities  won  at  play 
were  declared  to  be  void,  and  every  person  losing  £10 
at  one  time  or  sitting  might,  w  ithin  three  months,  re¬ 
cover  the  same,  with  costs,  iu  any  court  of  record ;  and 
after  three  mouths  any  other  person  might  sue  tor  and 
recover  the  same,  and  treble  the  value  thereof,  with 
costs.  Various  statutes  were  subsequently  enacted  on 
this  subject;  and  iu  1845,  Act  8  &  9  Viet.  c.  109,  was 
passed, w  hich  greatly  facilitated  proceedings  against  com¬ 
mon  gambling-houses.  By  16  A  17  Viet.  c.  119,  betting- 
houses  were  declared  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
acts  against  G.  Other  acts  have  since  been  even  more 
stringent,  but  notwithstanding  all  these  legislative  en¬ 
actments,  there  still  exist  in  London  not  a  few  gambling- 
houses,  which  go  by  the  appropriate  name  of  hells.  In 
most  of  the  German  states  G.  was  allowed,  and  the  petty 
sovereigns  of  several  of  them  derived  a  large  revenue 
from  letting  the  exclusive  privilege  of  keeping  such 
establishments  at  some  of  the  most  fashionable  spas, 
as  Baden-Baden,  Homburg,  Wiesbaden,  Ac.;  bill,  of 
late,  the  German  imperial  government  has  laid  a  strin¬ 
gent  interdiction  on  G.  In  France,  prior  to  1838,  wnen 
the  practice  was  abolished,  the  exclusive  right  of  keep¬ 
ing  public  gambling-houses  was  let  out  to  a  company, 
who  paid  the  government  six  millions  of  francs  an¬ 
nually  for  the  privilege.  In  this  country  statutes  have 
been  passed  in  most,  if  not  iu  all  the  States,  forbidding 
gambling  for  money  at  certain  games.  In  spite  of  this, 
however,  G.  may  be  said  to  be  almost  universally  prac¬ 
tised  in  most  of  our  great  cities,  and  with  but  a  semi¬ 
veil  of  secrecy  throwu  over  the  haunts  where  it  is  car¬ 
ried  on. 

Gam'bles,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Allegheny  co. 

Gam'bojfe,  n.  Same  as  Camboue,  q.  v. 

Gaillho  grian,  Gambo'gie,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
like  gamboge  :  containing  gamboge  or  camboge. 

Gum  bol,  v.  n.  [Fr.  gambiller,  from  0.  Fr.  gambe ;  Ital. 
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gam1 >a,  the  leg.]  To  kick  about;  to  dance  and  skip 
about  iu  sport ;  to  frisk  ;  to  play  in  frolic. 

«•  Bears,  tigers  .  .  .  gambolled  before  them.” — Milton. 

— To  start;  to  leap. 

“  And  I  the  matter  ■will  record,  which  madness 
Would  gambol  from.” — Sliak s. 

Gam  bol,  n.  A  skipping  or  leaping  about  in  frolic;  a 
skip ;  a  hop ;  a  leap  ;  a  sportive  prank. 

“For  who  did  ever  play  his  gambols 
With  such  insufferable  rambles  ?  " — Hudibras. 

Gam'brel,  n.  [It.  gambarella,  dim.  of  gamba,  a  leg.] 
The  hind  leg  of  a  horse.  —  A  stick  crooked  like  a  horse’s 
leg,  used  by  butchers  to  suspend  thereon  slaughtered 
animals  while  dressing  and  weighing  them. 

{Arch.)  A  curb-roof  of  a  house.  —  See  Curb-roof. 

Gam'brel,  v.  a.  To  tie  by  the  leg. 

Gam'broon,  n.  (Manuf.)  A  kind  of  twilled  linen 
cloth,  for  lining. 

Game,  n.  [A.  S .  gamen,  joy,  pleasure; — allied  to  Gr. 
lcomos,  a  revel,  a  merry-making.]  The  term  applied  to 
certain  bodily  exercises  and  mental  recreations  practised 
as  a  relaxation  from  business  or  study,  or  employed  as  a 
mode  of  passing  the  time.  They  are  divided  naturally 
into  two  classes,  mental  and  physical,  but  more  definitely 
they  are  distinguished  as  games  of  chance,  games  of  skill, 
and  mixed  games.  In  the  first  class  the  result  does  not 
depend  upon  the  attention  and  dexterity  of  the  player, 
but  is  merely  determined  by  chance ;  it  includes  games 
played  with  dice  alone,  such  as  hazard,  and  many  of  the 
games  played  witli  cards,  such  as  quinze,  vingt-et-un,  lans¬ 
quenet,  commerce,  loo,  &c.  The  second  class  comprehends 
those  games  which,  when  once  begun,  are  independent 
of  chance,  and  are  gained  by  the  superior  skill  and  ex¬ 
perience  of  one  party.  In  many  games  of  this  kind, how¬ 
ever,  when  the  skill  of  the  parties  is  equal,  he  who  plays 
first  is  most  frequently  the  winner.  There  are  very  few 
mental  games  of  this  class ;  but  chess  and  draughts  hold 
the  highest  places.  It  includes  several  interesting  and 
popular  physical  games ;  among  others,  cricket,  base-ball, 
bowling,  golf,  tennis,  billiards,  &c.  In  the  third  class 
the  games  are  generally  decided  by  chance  where  the 
players  are  equal,  but  otherwise  depend  much  for  their 
event  on  the  skill  and  caution  of  the  players;  among 
the  most  important  of  these  are  whist,  cribbage,  piquet, 
euchre,  casino,  all-fours,  and  backgammon. 

—Jest,  as  opposed  to  seriousness. 

“  ’Twixt  earnest  and  ’twixt  game." — Spenser. 

— Insolent  merriment;  sportive  insult. 

“  Or  make  a  game  of  my  calamities." — Milton. 

— An  exercise  or  play  for  amusement  or  for  winning  a 
stake ;  as,  a  game  of  skill,  a  game  of  hazard. — Advantage 
at  play  ;  as,  to  win  the  game,  i.e.,  the  stake. 

“  Whose  game  was  empires,  and  whose  stakes  were  thrones.” 

Byron. 

— Scheme  pursued ;  measures  planned. 

“The  present  game  of  that  crowd."  — Temple. 

—Field-sports;  the  chase;  falconry,  Ac. 

“  Some  sportsmen,  that  were  abroad  upon  game." — L' Estrange. 

—Animals  pursued  or  taken  in  the  chase,  or  in  the  sports 
of  the  field. 

“  At  human  hearts  we  fling,  nor  ever  miss  the  game." — Prior. 

Public  Games  of  Antiquity.  {Hist.)  Under  this  name 
are  generally  included  the  contests  and  spectacles  of 
varied  kinds  celebrated  by  the  ancients,  which,  iu  the 
earlier  ages,  were  connected  with  religious  ceremonials. 
The  public  games  of  the  Greeks  were  very  numerous, 
and  the  origin  of  many  of  them  is  lost,  on  account  of  the 
religious  mystery  in  which  they  were  founded.  Among 
the  Grecian  games,  the  most  celebrated  were  the  Olym¬ 
pic,  the  Pythian,  the  Nemean,  and  the  Isthmian.  The 
conquerors  in  the  Olympic  games  were  held  in  high  re¬ 
spect,  and  were  looked  upon  as  the  noblest  and  happiest 
of  men.  These  games  were  held  every  5  years  at  Olym¬ 
pia,  in  Elis,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Peloponnesus.  Among 
the  exercises,  some  were  designed  to  give  strength,  and 
others  agility.  The  lighter  exercises  comprised  running, 
leaping,  throwing  the  quoit,  and  hurling  the  javelin. 
The  more  severe  course  of  discipline  included  wrestling 
and  boxing.  Racing  also  constituted  a  particular  feat¬ 
ure  in  all  the  ancient  games.  The  Isthmian  games  were 
held  at  Corinth,  and,  together  with  athletic  exercises, 
horse  and  chariot  races,  constituted  a  large  portion  of  the 
spectacle.  Originally  these  games  were  connected  with 
the  worship  of  Neptune,  the  wide  diffusion  of  which 
gained  for  them  the  great  celebrity  which  they  long  en¬ 
joyed.  The  Persian  war  gave  an  impulse  to  the  Isth¬ 
mian  games,  while  the  Peloponnesian  war  dimmed  their 
glory.  Under  the  Romans,  these  games  did  not  lose  their 
importance,  but  were  exhibited  with  increased  celebrity. 
They  were  then  held  every  three  years,  and  comprised 
three  leading  divisions,  —  musical,  gymnastic,  and  eques¬ 
trian  contests.  The  prize  at  the  Olympic  games  was 
merely  a  chaplet  of  wild  olive.  These  chaplets,  together 
with  branches  of  palm,  which  were  carried  in  the  hands 
of  the  victors,  were  placed  on  a  tripod  in  the  middle  of 
the  course,  so  as  to  be  seen  by  all  the  spectators.  At  the 
Isthmian  games,  the  prize  was  parsley  during  the  myth¬ 
ic  periods;  in  later  times,  however,  the  victor  was  gen¬ 
erally  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  pine-leaves,  although 
parsley  was  often  employed.  The  amusements  iu  the 
Roman  circus  did  not  differ  materially  from  those  which 
ware  celebrated  in  the  games  of  ancient  Greece.  The 
theriomachia,  or  beast-fight,  was  a  favorite  species  of  en¬ 
tertainment  among  them  ;  and  the  men  employed  iu  this 
barbarous  amusement,  in  which  men  fought  with  wild 
beasts,  were  called  bestiarii.  The  combatants  were 
divided  into  two  classes,  —  those  who  fought  voluntarily 
for  amusement  or  pay,  and  who  were  provided  with 
weapons,  —  and  condemned  persons,  who  were  generally 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  animals  naked,  without  arms, 


and  sometimes  bound.  The  Romans  were  passionately 
fond  of  these  beast-fights,  and  very  large  numbers  of  j 
animals  were  engaged  iu  them.  Under  Pompey,  uo  less 
than  600  lions  were  thus  uestroyed;  and  under  Titus, 
5,000  wild  and  4,000  tame  animals  perished  in  a  similar 
manner.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  although  these  latter 
exhibitions  produced  a  debasing  effect  upon  the  minds 
of  the  beholders,  the  athletic  games  of  the  ancients  not 
only  improved  the  physical  development  of  the  people, 
but  tended  directly  to  advance  their  intellectual  and 
moral  culture.  The  early  and  long  training  by  which 
they  were  preceded,  and  the  exercises  through  which 
the  child,  the  youth,  and  the  man  were  conducted  by 
successive  stages,  culminated  at  length  in  that  union  ol 
beauty  and  strength  in  which  physical  perfection  con¬ 
sists,  and  in  which  the  ancient  Greeks  surpassed  every 
other  known  nation. 

Game,  v.  n.  [A.1S.  gammian .]  To  play  at  any  sport  or 
diversion. 

— To  play  for  a  stake  or  prize. 

To  practise  playing  for  a  valuable  stake;  to  gamble. 

— a.  Brave;  resolute;  courageous;  as, game  to  the  last. 

— Pertaining  to  such  animals  as  are  pursued  or  taken  in 
the  chase;  —  also  to  birds  shot  in  battues. 

Game'-cocli,  n.  A  cock  bred  or  used  to  fight. 
Game'-egg1,  n.  An  egg  from  which  a  game-cock  is  bred. 
Thus  boys  hatch  game-eggs  under  birds  of  prey, 

To  make  the  fowls  more  furious  for  the  fray."  — Garth. 

Ganie'ful,  a.  Full  of  game  or  games. 

Game'-lteeper,  n.  One  who  has  the  care  of  game, 
and  sees  that  it  is  not  destroyed. 

Game  Laws,  n.  pi.  {Law.)  Statutes  which  declare 
what  birds  and  beasts  are  to  be  considered  game,  and 
impose  penalties  on  those  who  unlawfully  lijll  or  de¬ 
stroy'  them.  The  game  laws  of  England  had  their  origin 
in  the  ancient  forest-laws,  under  which  the  killing  ot 
one  of  the  king’s  deer  was  equally  penal  with  murdering 
one  of  his  subjects.  At  the  present  day,  though  consid¬ 
erably  modified,  the  English  game-laws  are  still  very  I 
severe,  and  as  the  administration  of  these  laws  is  in  the  | 
hands  of  the  class  interested  in  preserving  tile  game, 
they  are  very  rigidly  enforced.  The  laws  relating  to 
game  in  the  U.  States  are  generally  framed  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  protecting  the  animals  from  indiscriminate  and 


A  term  applied  to  the  table  or  scale  invented  by  Guido 
d'Arezzo,  from  his  having  adopted  the  gamma,  or  third 
letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  as  a  sign  for  its  lowest 
note,  which  was  one  note  below  the  proslambanomenos, 
or  lowest  note  of  the  ancients.  It  consisted  of  twenty 
notes,  viz.,  two  octaves  and  a  major  sixth.  Iu  modern 
music,  the  term  gamut  signifies  the  diatonic  scale,  and 
is  occasionally  applied  to  the  note  G  below  the  bass  clef. 

Gam'y,  a.  Showing  fight,  or  struggling  to  the  last ;  as, 
a  gamy  salmon. 

{Cookery.)  Having  the  flavor  of  game ;  high-condition¬ 
ed  :  kept  until  nearly  tainted ;  as,  a  gamy  leg  of  mutton. 

Gan,  imp.  of  gin,  began,  (o.) 

Gananoq  lie',  a  village  of  prov.  of  Ontario,  co.  of  Leeds, 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  about  IS  miles  N.E.  ot 
Kingston. 

Gancli,  v.  a.  [It.  ganciare,  from  gancio,  a  hook.]  To 
drop  from  a  high  place  upon  hooks  by  way  of  punish¬ 
ment  ;  —  a  practice  formerly  existing  in  Turkey. 

“  Take  him  away,  ganch  him,  impale  him ."—Dryden. 

Gan'der,  n.  [A.  S.  gandra  ;  Ger.  glinserich ;  L.  Sax. 
ganter ;  Lat.  anser  ;  Gr.  chin,  chinos. j  The  male  of  the 
goose. 

Gan  dia,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Valencia,  dist.  Denia, 
on  the  Mediterranean,  34  m.  S.S.E.  of  Valencia.  Manf. 
Linens.  Pop.  7,120. 

Gang’,  v.  n.  [A.S.  gangan .]  To  go  ;  to  walk.  (Used 
only  iu  Scotland  and  the  N.  of  England.) 

“  I'll  gang  nae  luair  a-roving."  —  Burns. 

Gang',  n.  [A.S.,  from  gan,  gangan,  to  go  ;  D.,  Dan.,  and 
Ger.  gang.)  A  number  going  together:  —  hence,  a  com¬ 
pany,  or  a  number  of  persons  associated  for  a  particular 
purpose ;  a  crew  or  band ;  as,  a  gang  of  sailors,  a  press- 
gang,  a  gang  of  miners,  workmen,  Ac. ;  —  and,  in  a  bad 
sense,  used  of  persons  allied  to  a  low  or  disreputable 
position;  as,  a  gang  of  robbers.  —  A  combination  of 
tools  or  implements  intended  to  cooperate  iu  action  to 
the  saving  of  time,  labor,  Ac. ;  as,  a  gang  of  saws. 

(Mining.)  See  Ganoue. 

Gang'-board,  n.  ( Naut .)  A  plank  resting  on  the  gun¬ 
wale  of  a  boat,  Ac.,  with  cleats  nailed  athwart  lor  steps 
to  insure  foothold  in  passing  ashore  or  on  to  another 
boat.  —  A  plank  within  the  bulwarks  iu  the  waist  of  a 


„  _  .  ship  of  war,  on  which  a  sentry  paces  to  and  fro. 

unreasonable  havoc,  leaving  all  persons  free  to  take  game,  (;  ang'-cask,  n.  A  small  cask  for  carrying  fresh  water 
under  certain  restrictions  as  to  the  season  of  the  year  on  board  ships  or  boats. 

and  t lie  means  ot  capture.  The  details  of  these  regu-  fcjsing''-<lays,  n.  pi.  [A.S .  gang-dagas.)  Rogation  days, 
lations  must  be  sought  for  in  the  statutes  of  tiie  several 1  gee  Uang-week. 

States.  Ganges,  ( gdn'jez ,)  the  sacred  stream  of  the  Hindoos, 


A  lame. 


Game'-leg,  n.  [W.  gam,  crooked,  wrong.] 
stiff,  or  crooked  leg. 

Game'less,  a.  Destitute  of  game ;  as,  gameless  preserves. 

Ganie'some,  a.  Gay;  sportive;  playful;  frolicsome. 

“  Though  old,  yet  gamesome."  —  Sidney. 

Game'soinely,  adv.  Merrily;  playfully. 

Game'soineiiess,  n.  Sportiveness ;  merriment. 

Game'Ster,  n.  [Game,  and  suffix  ster,  q.  v.]  One 
skilled  in  games  of  hazard  or  skill ;  one  addicted  to 
gaming;  a  gambler. 

“  Keep  a  gamester  from  the  dice."  —  Shahs. 

— One  engaged  at  play. 

When  lenity  and  cruelty  play  for  kingdoms, 

The  gentler  gamester  is  the  soonest  winner."  —  Shahs. 

Gamin,  (gd-mdng',)  n.  [Fr.]  A  child  neglected  and  let 
loose  upon  the  streets ;  a  city  Arab ;  as,  a  Parisian  gamin.  ] 

Gaming,  n.  The  act  or  art  of  playing  any  game  in  a 
contest  for  victory,  or  for  a  prize  or  stake  ;  the  practice 
of  gamesters.  —  See  Gambling. 

G.  houses.  (Law.)  Houses  kept  for  the  purpose  of 
permitting  persons  to  gamble  for  money  or  other  valu- | 
able  stakes.  They  are  nuisances  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
being  detrimental  to  the  public  good,  as  they  promote 
cheating  and  other  corrupt  practices. 

Gam'inarus,  n.  [Lat.,  from  Gr .  kammaros,  a  crab.] 
(ZoSl.)  The  Fresh-water  Shrimp,  a  genus  of  Amphi- 
poda,  q.  v. 

Gam  mer,  n.  [A.  S.  gemeder.  Possibly  a  contraction  [ 
of  godmother.  See  Gaffer.]  An  old  woman  in  humble 
life.  —  The  compellation  of  an  old  woman,  answering  to  i 
the  word  gaffer,  applied  to  an  old  man;  as,  “  Gammer j 
Gorton’s  Needle,”  (an  old  English  play.) 

Gam'moii,  n.  [It.  gam  bone,  from  gamba,  a  leg:  Fr. 
jambon .]  The  leg  or  thigh  of  a  hog,  pickled  and  smoked 
or  dried;  a  smoked  ham;  as,  a  gammon  of  bacon.  —  A 
game,  usually  called  Backgammon,  q.v.  —  An  imposi¬ 
tion  ;  a  hoax. 

-v.  a.  To  make  bacon  ;  to  cuae  and  dry  in  smoke. 

(Naut.)  To  attach  or  fix,  as  a  bowsprit,  by  means  of 
rope. 

— To  defeat  at  the  game  of  backgammon,  by  being  able  to 
withdraw  all  one’s  pieces  from  the  board,  and  thus  end¬ 
ing  the  game,  before  one’s  adversary  has  brought  all 
his  pieces  into  the  table  at  his  left,  and  has  consequently 
had  no  opportunity  to  withdraw  any  pieces  from  the 
board. 

— To  impose  on  a  person,  by  making  him  believe  improb¬ 
able  stories ;  to  humbug  ;  to  hoax. 

Gam'moning,  n.  The  act  of  imposing  upon  a  person 
by  making  him  believe  absurd  stories. 

(Naut.)  The  lashing  by  which  the  bowsprit  is  secured 
to  the  cut-water. 

Ga 111 <>|>c t:il» IIS.  a.  [Fr.  pamopitale.  from  Gr.  gamos. 
a  wedding,  and  petalon,  a  leaf.]  ( Bot .) 
united  petals. 


and  theprincipal  river  of  Hindostan,  through  the  N.  and 
E.  parts  of  which  it  flows,  watering  its  most  fertile  region, 
and  extending  through  13  degrees  of  Lon.,  and  nearly 
10  of  Lat.,  from  the  central  chain  of  the  Himalayas  to 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Its  course  of  1 ,557  m.  is  almost  wholly 
comprised  within  the  British  presidencies  of  Bengal  and 
Agra.  It  rises  by  two  principal  heads,  the  Bhagirathi 
and  Alcananda,  about  Lat.  31°  N..and  between  Lon.  79° 
and  80°  E.  The  Bhagirathi, or  AV.  branch,  though  neither 
the  longest  nor  largest,  is  considered  by  the  Hindoos  as 
the  true  Ganges.  Issuing  about  200  m.  N.N.W.  of  Delhi, 
it  forms  a  junction  with  Alcananda  at  Dcoprang,  in  Lat. 
30°  9'  N.,  Lon.  78°  33'  E.,  after  which  the  resulting 
stream  assumes  the  name  of  the  G.,  receiving  as  tribu¬ 
taries  tiie  J  umna,  Goomtee,  Ramgunga.  and  many  others, 
and  forms  a  delta  about  200  m.  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
Of  its  two  principal  arms,  which  form  the  outermost  of 
the  whole  series,  the  E.  is  the  larger,  and  preserves  the 
original  direction  of  the  main  stream,  together  with  the 
name  of  Ganges  ;  but  the  W.  arm,  or  Cossimbazar  branch, 
called  afterwards  the  Hooglily,  is  considered  by  the  na¬ 
tives  the  true  Bhagirathi,  and  invested  by  them  with  the 
greatest  portion  of  sanctity.  The  region  around  the 
mouths  of  the  G.,  termed  the  Sunderbunds,  is  a  pestifer¬ 
ous  tract,  covered  with  jungle,  and  swarming  with  tigers, 
and  other  beasts  of  prey.  The  annual  inundation  of  the 
G.  is  owing  to  tropical  rains  which  begin  in  April, 
and  tiie  rise  continues  till  about  the  middle  of  Aug.,  at¬ 
taining  an  average  maximum  height  of  30  ft.  The  bore 
(q.  v.)  is  a  phenomenon  peculiar  to  the  G.  with  other 
rivers.  Perhaps  no  river  in  the  world  has  on  its  banks 
so  many  populous  cities.  On  different  brandies  of  the 
delta  are  placed  Calcutta,  Moorshedahad,  and  Dacca,  the 
three  great  cities  of  Bengal;  besides  Cliinsurah,  Chan- 
deruagore,  Hooglily,  Cutwa,  Burhanpoor,  Cossimbazar, 
and  Jessore.  Proceeding  up  its  course,  we  find  on  its 
banks  Rajmahal,  Monghir,  Patna,  Ghazepore,  Benares, 
Allahabad,  Cawnpore,  and  Furruckabad,  with  myriads 
of  villages,  temples,  and  bungalows.  The  G.,  from  Gan- 
gontri  to  Saugor  Island,  is  considered  holy  bv  Hindoos 
of  all  castes,  though  in  some  places  much  more  so  than 
in  others.  Hindoo  witnesses  in  British  courts  of  justice 
are  sworn  upon  the  water  of  the  G.,  as  the  Christians 
and  Mohammedans  are  sworn  upon  their  sacred  books. 
The  G.  water  is  believed  by  the  Hindoos  to  purify  from 
all  sins;  many  ablutions  and  suicides  accordingly  take 
place  in  it,  and  the  feet  of  the  dying,  when  they  are 
sufficiently  near  residents,  are  in  most  instances  im 
mersed  in  it. 

Gan'ges,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Allegan  co., 
on  Lake  Michigan. 

Gan'ges,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Richland  co.,  about 
10  m.  N.  of  Mansfield. 

Composed  of  Gangetie,  (gan-jet'ik,)  a.  (Geog.)  Pertaining  or  hav¬ 
ing  reference  to  the  river  Ganges,  Hindostan. 


Gainop'yllous,  a.  [Gr.  gamos,  wedding,  and phylbm,  Ganglia**.  Gan'glial,  a.  Ganglionic  ;  pertaining  to 
a  leaf.]  Formed  of  united  leaves.  a  ganglion. 

Gamosep'alous,  a.  [Gr.  gamos,  wedding,  and  Fr.  Gan'gliforni,  Gan'glioforin.  a.  [From ganglion^ 
sepale,  a  leaf  or  division  of  the  calyx.]  (Bot.)  Having  and  Lat.  forma,  shape.]  Having  the  form  or  shape  of  a 
united  sepals.  ganglion. 

Gain'ut.  n.  [Gr.  gamma,  the  third  letter  of  the  alpha-  Ganglion.  (gang'gli-on,)  n. ;  pi  Ganglia.  [Gr.  gang- 
bet,  and  Lat,  ut,  the  name  of  a  musical  note.]  (Mus.)\  glion,  a  tumor  under  the  skin,  on  or  near  sinews:  id 
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modern  anatomy,  a  nerve-knot.]  (Oompar.  Anat.)  A) 
email  rounded  or  elongated  nervous  mass,  of  a  reddish- 
gray  color,  situated  in  the  course  of  the  nerves.  They 
are  of  two  kinds,  one  forming  part  of  the  cranial  sys¬ 
tem  of  nerves,  and  situated  near  the  origins  of  many  of 
the  cranial  and  all  of  the  vertebral  nerves  ;  the  other 
forming  part  of  the  sympathetic  system,  extending  in  a 
series  along  each  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  oc¬ 
curring  numerously  in  other  parts.  They  differ  widely 
in  size  and  figure,  some  being  large  and  conspicuous, 
while  others  are  almost  microscopic.  They  are  com¬ 
posed  of  two  substances,  one  white,  like  the  medullary 
matter  of  the  brain,  the  other  reddish-gray.  The  in¬ 
ternal  medullary  filaments  are  the  continuation  of  the 
nerve  upon  which  the  G.  is  situated.  A  section  through 
a  G.  in  the  direction  of  the  nervous  chords  connected 
with  it  discloses  to  the  naked  eye  merely  a  collection 
of  reddish-gray  matter,  traversed  by  the  white  fibres  of 
the  nerves. 

( Surg .)  A  small  tumor  in  the  sheath  of  a  tendon, 
containing  a  semi-fluid  secretion  inclosed  in  a  cyst. 
This  cyst  is  sometimes  loose,  but  generally  communicat- 1 
ing  with  the  tendonous  sheath.  They  sometimes  form 
without  any  apparent  cause,  but  generally  arise  from 
some  wrench  or  tension  of  the  tendon.  They  are  most 
frequently  situated  about  the  wrist.  The  treatment 
consists  in  rupturing  the  cyst,  either  by  firm  compres¬ 
sion  with  the  thumb,  or  by  striking  the  swelling  sharply 
with  some  obscure  body,  the  part  being  subsequently 
bandaged,  and  rest  enjoined  for  a  few  days. 

Lymphatic  ganglion ,  a  lymphatic  gland. 

Gan'g'Iiouary,  a.  [Fr.  ganglinnnaire.]  Consisting  of 
ganglions  ;  having  reference  to  ganglions. 

Ganglionic,  (gang-gli-on'ik,)  a.  Pertaining  to  a  gan¬ 
glion  ;  as,  the  ganglionic  nerves. 

Gangpure',  a  small  state  of  India,  on  the  Bengal  fron¬ 
tiers.  It  is  tributary  to  the  British,  and  has  a  fertile 
soil,  but  is  ill-cultivated.  Area,  2,490  sq.m.  Pop.  abt. 
110.0O0. 

Gangrene,  (gmg'gren,)  n.  [Fr.  gangrene  ;  Lat.  gan- 
grsena  ;  Or.  ganggraina,  from  grad,  graino,  to  gnaw  ; 
Sansk.  gras ,  to  devour  away  the  tissues.]  (Med.)  A 
term  applied  to  the  first  stage  of  mortification.  It  is 
divided  into  two  kinds,  the  moist  and  the  dry ;  the 
former,  called  also  inflammatory  or  acute  G.,  is  that 
which  is  preceded  by  inflammation ;  while  the  latter, 
called  also  chronic  or  idiopathic  G.,  is  that  which  takes 
place  without  visible  inflammation  having  preceded  it. 
The  most  frequent  causes  of  G.  are  violent  inflamma¬ 
tion,  erysipelas,  contusion,  burns,  cold,  and  deficient  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  blood  or  nervous  energy.  When  it  results 
from  high  and  active  inflammation,  there  is  at  first 
severe  pain  in  the  part  attacked,  and  generally  consider¬ 
able  swelling.  After  a  time,  the  part  loses  all  sensibil¬ 
ity  and  becomes  cold,  the  redness  disappearing,  and  the 
skin  becoming  of  an  irregular  dark  color,  in  some  por¬ 
tions  approaching  a  black,  and  in  others  a  dark-brown 
or  greenish  hue.  If  there  is  a  running  sore,  the  dis¬ 
charge  will  cease ;  and  a  bloody  serum  forms  under  the 
skin.  The  inflammatory  fever  disappears,  and  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  great  languor  and  debility  ;  the  pulse  is  weak, 
quick,  and  irregular  ;  the  stomach  is  deranged,  delirium 
frequently  occurs,  and  hiccough  is  one  of  the  most  char¬ 
acteristic  signs  of  the  disease  in  its  more  advanced 
stage.  The  features  are  collapsed  and  the  eyes  sunk. 
When  the  G.  is  not  the  result  of  high  and  active  in¬ 
flammation,  the  febrile  symptoms  are  slight  or  altogether 
wanting  ;  but  there  is  the  same  discoloration  of  the  skin, 
discharge  of  bloody  serum,  and  morbific  appearance.  G. 
resulting  from  severe  cold  is  remarkable  for  the  little 
pain  generally  preceding,  the  part  having  frequently 
perished  without  the  patient  being  aware  of  the  fact. 
A  part  suffering  from  severe  cold  should  first  be  rubbed 
with  snow  or  a  coarse  towel,  in  order  to  restore  the  sus¬ 
pended  circulation,  avoiding  at  first  any  artificial  heat, 
which  might  be  the  means  of  inducing  inflammation. 
G.  may  arise  from  a  diseased  state  of  the  blood-vessels, 
attended  with  debility  of  the  constitution.  This  form 
of  the  disease  is  commonly  known  as  gangrena  senilis, 
generally  observed  in  advanced  age,  though  exceptional  j 
cases  occur  in  earlier  life.  It  is  best  exemplified  when 
gradual  ossification  of  the  small  arterial  trunks  occurs  ; 
pain,  heat,  and  redness  being  the  first  symptoms,  after 
which  the  parts  become  gradually  black  and  dry.  The 
hands,  fore-arms,  and  feet  are  chiefly  affected.  It  is  this 
dry  form  of  G.  which  is  produced  by  the  ingestion  of 
ergot  of  rye.  (See  Ergotism.)  Hospital  G.,  or  phagedtena 
gangrenosa,  is  a  form  of  this  disease  which  attacks  open 
wounds  or  ulcers,  and  is  so  called  from  its  appearing 
most  frequently  in  crowded  hospitals,  and  causing  a 
fearful  mortality  among  the  patients. 

(Got.)  A  disease  in  plants  ending  in  putrid  decay. 

Gan'grene,  v.  a.  To  mortify,  as  flesh. 

“  Gangren’d  members  must  be  lopp'd  away, 

Before  tbe  nobler  parts  are  taiuted  to  decay." — Dryden. 

—v.  n.  To  become  mortified  ;  to  lose  vitality. 

11  Wounds  immedicable  .  .  gangrene  to  black  mortification." 

Milton. 

Gangrenes'cent,  a.  Tending  to  putrescence  or  mor¬ 
tification. 

Gan'grenous,  a.  [Fr.  gangreneux.]  Mortified;  in¬ 
dicating  putrescence  of  living  flesh. 

Gang'-tide,  n.  Same  as  Gang-week,  q.v. 

Gang  -tooth,  n.  A  projecting  tooth. 

Gangue,  (gang,)  n.  [Ger.  gang,  vein.]  The  mineral  sub¬ 
stances  that  accompany  metallic  ores  in  the  veins  of 
rocks.  —  The  matrix  of  ores.  — The  earthy  substances 
present  in  ores. 

Gangway,  n.  [A.  S.]  (Naut.)  A  passage  or  thorough¬ 
fare  of  any  kind.  —  In  deep-waisted  ships  it  designates 
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a  narrow  way  built  horizontally  along  the  upper  part 
of  a  ship's  side,  from  the  quarter-deck  to  the  forecastle, 
for  the  convenience  of  walking  fore  and  aft,  instead  of 
descending  into  the  waist.  It  is  fenced  on  the  outside 
with  iron  stanchions,  having  ropes  or  rails  extended 
from  one  to  the  other.  —  The  opening  left  in  the  upper 
part  of  a  ship’s  side,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  in  or 
departing  from  her.  is  also  called  a  gangway.  —  The  term 
is  likewise  applied  to  a  narrow  passage  left  in  the  hold, 
when  a  ship  is  laden,  to  enable  the  sailors  to  enter  either 
to  examine  the  cargo  or  provisions,  to  discover  and  stop 
a  leak,  or  to  bring  out  anything  that  may  be  required. 

To  bring  to  the  gangway.  (Naut.)  To  fasten  and  flog  a 
sailor  in  the  waist  or  at  the  gangway,  —  the  usual  place 
of  punishment  on  board  ship. 

Gang'-week,  Gnng'-i  ide,  n.  Rogation-week,  when 
processions  formerly  perambulated  parishes  to  survey 
their  boundaries. 

Gan-hway,  a  province  of  China.  See  Ngan-hoei. 

Ga'uier,  in  Illinois,  a  twp.  of  Kankakee  co.,  traversed 
by  tbe  Kankakee  River. 

Gan'il,  n.  [Fr.]  A  term  given  in  some  parts  of  England 
to  a  kind  of  friable  limestone. 

Gan 'Jam,  a  fertile  district  of  Ilindostan,  in  the  North 
Circars,  presidency  of  Bombay;  area,  6,400  sq.  m.;  pop. 
abt.  950,000. — A  town,  and  cap.  of  above  dist.,  near  the 
coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  84  m.  S.E.  of  Cuttack,  and 
535  N.E.  of  Madras;  Lat.  19°  20'  N.,  Lon.  85°  20'  E.  Pop. 
unknown. 

Gan'nat,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Allier,  on  the  Andelot, 
33  m.  S.  of  Moulins ;  pop.  6,15S. 

Gan'net,  n.  [A.  S. ganot.]  ( Zool .)  The  Sulidte,  a  family 
of  birds,  order  Natatores,  of  which  the  genus  Sula,  the 
only  one  represented  in  N.  America,  is  the  type.  Sula 
Bassana.  the  common  Gannet  (Fig.  1117),  found  from 
the  Arctic  Sea  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  breeds  in  immense 
numbers  on  the 
rocky  islands 
near  the  coast 
of  Labrador.  It 
is  almost  the 
size  of  the  tame 
goose.  The  bill 
is  about  six  in. 
long,  jagged  at 
the  sides,  and 
straight  nearly 
to  the  point, 
where  it  in¬ 
clines  down¬ 
wards.  A  loose 
skin,  bare,  and 
capable  of  con¬ 
siderable  dis¬ 
tention,  hanging  from  the  blade  of  the  lower  bill,  and 
extended  over  the  throat,  serves  as  a  pouch  in  which 
to  convey  food  to  its  young.  The  neck  of  the  gannet  is 
long ;  body  flat,  and  very  full  of  feathers.  The  crown 
of  the  head,  and  a  small  space  on  the  hind  part  of  the 
neck,  are  buff-color,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  quill 
and  the  bastard  wing-feathers,  the  remainder  of  the 
plumage  is  white.  The  legs  and  toes  are  black,  but  the 
fore-part  of  each  is  marked  with  a  bright-green  stripe. 
The  male  and  female  are  nearly  alike.  The  young  are 
at  first  covered  with  a  very  beautiful  snow-white  down ; 
at  the  age  of  about  six  weeks  the  feathers  make  their 
appearance ;  and  at  the  end  of  three  months  they  are 
ready  to  fly.  The  food  of  the  gannet  consists  of  salt¬ 
water  fish,  the  herring  and  pilchard  beiug  the  staple. 
It  takes  its  prey  by  darting  down  on  it  from  a  consider¬ 
able  height.  It  makes  its  nests,  which  are  composed 
chiefly  of  turf  and  sea-weed,  in  the  caverns  and  fissures 
of  rocks,  or  on  their  ledges,  as  well  as  on  the  plain 
surface  of  the  ground.  The  female  lays  three  white 
eggs,  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of  the  goose.  It  is 
stated,  however,  that  the  three  eggs  are  only  laid  in  the 
event  of  the  first  and  second  being  removed,  and  that 
if  left  to  its  own  devices  the  bird  will  lay  but  one  egg. 

Gan'net  Island,  off  the  N.E.  coast  of  Labrador;  Lat. 
54°  N.,  Lon.  56°  34'  W. 

Gan'net  Roek,  in  Maine ,  a  small  island  and  light¬ 
house,  abt.  6  m.  off  the  S.W.  point  of  Grand  Menan 
Island;  Lat.  43°  32'  N.,  Lon.  66°  52'  W.  It  exhibits  a 
revolving-light  90  ft.  above  the  sea-level. 

Gan'oid,  Ganoid'al.  Ganoid'ian,a.  Pertaining 
or  having  reference  to  the  ganoids. 

Gan'oids,  Ganoid'ians,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  ganos,  beauty, 
and  eidos,  form.]  (Zool.)  An  order  of  fishes  in  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  Mr.  Agassiz,  containing  more  than  60  genera, 
above  50  of  which  are  only  discovered  in  a  fossil  state 
in  the  old  red  sandstone  and  other  rocks  of  that  period. 
The  order  is  named  from  the  brilliant  lustre  of  their 
scales,  which  are  coated  with  a  bright  enamel,  as  the 
Gar-fish. 

Ga'noine,  n.  A  peculiar  kind  of  bony  tissue  found 
beneath  the  enamel  of  the  scale  of  a  ganoid. 

Ganoin'atit  e,  n.  [Called  also  Chetwcoprol ite,  or  Goose- 
dung  Ore.]  (Min.)  An  impure  iron  sinter,  containing 
some  oxide  of  cobalt. 

Gansevoort,  (gans'voort,)  in  New  York,  a  post-village 
of  Saratoga  co.,  abt.  10  m.  N.E.  of  Saratoga  Springs. 

Gant'let,  Gantlope,  n.  [Gant  for  Ghent,  and  D. 
logpen,  to  run.]  Originally,  a  kind  of  military  punish¬ 
ment,  in  which  the  culprit  was  compelled  to  run  between 
two  files  or  ranks,  armed  with  rods,  Ac.,  receiving  a  blow 
from  each,  —  a  mode  of  punishment  said  to  have  been 
invented  at  Ghent,  formerly  written  Gant.  A  similar 
mode  of  punishment  was  also  applied  on  shipboard. 

To  run  the  gantlet.  (Sometimes,  but  erroneously, 
gauntlet  is  used.)  To  experience  the  punishment  of  the 
gantlet;  hence,  to  go  through  any  trying  ordeal  of  keen 


criticism,  severe  animadversion,  or,  in  short,  any  crucial 
test  of  mind  or  body. 

“  He  ran  the  gantlet  under  the  eyes  of  a  hundred  beauties." 

Lord  Lansdotcne. 

Gantois,  (gong-twd',)  n.  (Geog.)  A  native  or  citizen  of 
Ghent,  Belgium. 

Gan'try,  Gaun'tree,  Gauntry,  n.  A  stillage 

for  barrels. 

Gaiitung  Pasts,  (gan'toong,)  a  mountain  defile  in 
Bussahir,  between  Chinese  Tartary  and  Koonawar.  de¬ 
scending,  on  the  W.  side  upon  the  Sutlej  ;  Lat.  31°  38' 
N.,  Lon.  78°  47'  E.  Height,  18,290  feet  above  sea-level. 

Ganyme'de.  [Gr .  Ganymedes.]  (Myth.)  AsonofTros 
and  Callirhoe,  and  brother  of  Ilus.  Being  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  mortals,  he  was  taken  by  Zeus  to  be 
his  cupbearer  and  to  live  among  the  gods  on  Olympus. 
Later  writers  added  that  he  was  borne  aloft  to  heaven 
on  an  eagle  sent  by  Zeus. 

Gan'za,  Gan  sa,  n.  [Lat.]  A  kind  of  wild  goose,  by  a 
flock  of  which  a  virtuoso  was  fabled  to  be  carried  to  the 
lunar  world. 

“  They  are  but  idle  dreams  and  fancies, 

And  favor  strongly  of  the  ganzas." —Hudibras. 

Gaol,  (jdl,)  n.  (Sometimes  written  Jail.)  [Fr.  glole ;  L. 
Lat.  gaiola,  a  prison  ;  It.  gabbiola,  a  small  cage,  dim.  of 
gabbia,  a  cage;  L.  Lat.  caveola,  dim.  of  cavea,  a  cavity.] 
A  prison;  a  house  of  detention ;  a  place  for  the  confine¬ 
ment  of  criminals  and  debtors. 

— v.  a.  To  imprison  ;  to  hold  in  durance;  to  place  in  con¬ 
finement;  as,  “ gaoling  vagabonds.”  —  Bacon. 

Gaoler,  (jal'6r,)  n.  A  jailer;  the  keeper  of  a  gaol  or 
prison ;  a  custodian ;  a  janitor. 

Gap,  n.  [From gape ;  Icel.  gap,  a  hiatus.]  An  opening; 
an  aperture;  a  cleft  or  break;  a  breach ;  any  avenue  or 
passage;  way  of  entrance  or  departure;  a  defect;  a 
flaw ;  an  interstice  or  vacuity ;  a  hiatus ;  a  chasm. 

To  slop  a  gap,  to  fill  a  vacant  place ;  to  secure  a  weak 
point  or  feature. —  To  stand  in  the  gap,  to  make  defence 
against  an  expected  danger ;  to  expose  one’s  self  for  the 
protection  of  something. 

Gap,  (anc.  Vapincum,)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Ilautes- 
Alpes,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  in  a  wide  valley,  nearly 
2,500  ft.  above  the  sea.  surrounded  by  the  lower  Alpine 
ranges,  44  m.  S.E.  of  Grenoble.  Mctnuf.  Woollen  and 
linen  fabrics,  silks,  chamois,  and  other  kinds  of  leather, 
and  cotton  yarn.  This  place  is  very  ancient,  and  was 
the  cap.  of  the  Tricorii,  under  the  name  of  Yap.  Pop. 
9.040. 

Gap,  in  Alabama,  a  village  of  Walker  co. 

Gap,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Lancaster  co, 
abt.  18  m.  E.  of  Lancaster. 

Gap  Civ'll,  in  North  Carolina,  the  former  name  of 
Sparta,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Alleghany  co. 

Gape,  (gap,)  v.  n.  [A.S .geopan  ;  Dan.  gube ;  Icei.gapa, 
to  gaze  with  open  month;  Du .gapen]  To  open  the 
mouth  wide;  to  yawn,  indicative  of  sleepiness;  as.  he 
is  gaping  for  bed.  —  To  open  the  mouth  for  food,  as 
young  birds. —  To  open  the  mouth  in  wonder,  surprise, 
eager  longing,  hope,  or  expectation,  or  with  a  desire  to 
injure  or  devour  ;  as,  a  gaping  crowd.  —  To  open  in  fis¬ 
sures  or  crevices;  to  exhibit  a  hiatus;  as,  a  gaping 
chasm. — To  desire  earnestly;  to  crave; — preceding  for 
or  after ;  as,  “ gaping  after  court-favor.”  —  V Estrange. 

—n.  A  gaping. 

(Zool.)  The  width  of  a  mouth  when  opened,  as  of  a 
bird,  fish,  Ac. 

The  gapes,  a  disease  common  among  young  poultry, 
indicated  by  much  gaping. 

Gap'er,  n.  One  who  gapes,  yawns,  or  stares  open- 
mouthed. 

Gap  G  rove,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Lee  co. 

Gap  II  i  1  1m,  i n  1 V.  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Monroe  co. 

Gap  Run.  in  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of  Carter  co. 

Gaps'ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  lb  0.  of  Bedford  co. 

Gap'-toothed,  a.  Having  gaps  or  interstices  between 
the  teeth. 

“The  broad-speaking,  gap-toothed  wife  of  Bath."  —  Dryden. 

Gar,  [A.S.]  an  affix  or  syllable  signifying  a  dart  or  wea¬ 
pon;  an  instrument  of  offence.  Hence  the  derivation  of 
some  of  the  Saxon  names,  as  Ed  gar,  “  happy  weapon ;  ” 
Etheh/ar,  “  noble  weapon ;  ”  and  many  others. 

Ga'ra,  < Lough,)  a  lake  of  Ireland,  in  Connaught,  abt. 
13  m.  W.  of  Carrick  on  Shannon. 

Gar'ancine,  n.  (Chem.)  A  coloring-matter  derived 
from  madder  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  it. 
When  boiled  in  water,  it  yields  a  red  solution  containing 
alizarine,  (q.  r.)  It  has  a  higher  coloring  power  than 
madder  itself. 

Garb,  n.  [0.  Fr.  garbe,  a  garb ;  Norm,  garbes,  clothing; 
It.  garbo,  comeliness,  behavior,  carriage ;  A.S.  gearwa, 
clothing.]  Dress;  clothing;  habit;  as,  the  garb  of  a 
monk. 

— Fashion  or  mode  of  dress ;  —  hence,  external  appearance, 
looks,  Ac.,  expressive  of  disposition,  manner,  character, 
Ac. ;  as,  “  he  could  not  speak  English  in  the  native 
garb.”  —  Shaks. 

( Her.)  A  sheaf  of  any  sort  of  grain ;  —  said  to  repre¬ 
sent  summer. 

Garbage,  (gdr'baj,)n.  [From  the  root  of  garble]  That 
which  is  separated,  as  by  sifting;  the  bowels  of  an  an¬ 
imal;  refuse  parts  of  flesh;  offal.  (Applied  sometimes 
to  vegetable  refuse, and  to  immoral  and  gross  literature.) 

“Who,  without  aversion,  ever  look'd 

On  holy  garbage ,  though  by  Homer  cook’d?" — Lord  Roscommon . 

Gar'baged.  a.  With  the  bowels  or  entrails  removed. 

Garbed,  (gdrbd.)  a.  Dressed;  attired;  habited;  clad. 

Gar'bel,  n.  (Naut.)  Same  as  Garboard,  q.  v. 

— That  which  is  sifted,  and  from  which  the  coarse  and 
drossy  portions  have  been  removed. 

Garhich.  (gar'be,)  a  maritime  prov.  of  Lower  Egypt, 
in  the  delta  of  the  Nile. 


Fig.  1117.  —  common  gannet. 
( Sula  Bassana.) 
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Gar  ble,  r.  a.  [0.  Fr.  grabeller,  to  sift,  to  examine 
nearly ;  Sp.  garbilldr ,  to  sift,  garbillo,  a  coarse  sieTe ; 
Ar.  gharbil,  a  sieve.]  To  pick  out  or  separate  such  parts 
from  a  whole  as  may  serve  a  purpose;  to  destroy  or 
mutilate  by  picking  out ;  as,  a  garbled  version  of  a  story. 

Gar'bler,  n.  One  who  garbles;  one  who  picks  out  or 
selects  to  serve  a  purpose;  as,  a  garbler  of  quotations. 

Gar  bles,  n.  pi.  The  dusty  refuse  matter  of  drugs, 
spices,  Ac. 

Gar’boartl.  G arbel.  n.  (Xaut.)  The  first  plank 
fastened  on  the  outside  of  a  ship’s  keel. 

Gar'board-strako,  n.  (Xaut.)  The  strake  of  plank 
in  the  bottom  that  is  wrought  into  the  rabbet  of  the 
keel  of  a  ship. 

G areia  River.  ( gar-see'a ,)  in  California ,  enters  the 
Pacific  Ocean  from  Mendocino  co. 

Gar  cias,  Lasso,  or  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  called  the 
Prince  of  Spanish  Poets,  B.  at  Toledo,  in  1503.  He  was 
early  distinguished  for  his  wit  and  fancy,  wrote  several 
pathetic  pastorals  and  sonnets,  and  did  much  towards 
uprooting  that  taste  for  bombast,  which,  at  the  period 
in  which  he  flourished,  disfigured  the  productions  of  his 
countrymen.  G.  followed  the  profession  of  arms,  and 
atteuiled  Charles  V.  iu  many  of  his  expeditions,  and  fell 
in  bade,  in  1536. 

Garei  la  'so  de  la  Vega,  surnamed  The  Inca,  because 
by  his  mother’s  side  he  was  descended  from  the  royal 
family  of  Peru,  was  fi.  at  Cuzco,  in  that  country,  in  1530. 
Philip  II.,  dreading  the  influence  of  G.  among  the  na¬ 
tives,  summoned  him  to  Spain,  where  he  c.  He  wrote 
a  History  of  Peru,  and  also  a  History  of  Florida. 

Gareinia,  (gar-sin' e-a.)  n.  [In  honor  of  Dr.  Garcin,  an 
Oriental  traveller.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  the  order  Gutti- 
ferse.  The  species  G.  mangortana,  a  native  of  Malacca, 
produces  the  Mangosteen,  which  is  reputed  to  be  the 
most  delicious  of  all  fruits.  G.  cornea,  kydiana,  and 
pedunculata  yield  fruits  of  a  similar  character,  but 
much  inferior.  The  seeds  of  G.  purpurea,  upon  being 
boiled  in  water,  yield  a  concrete  oil  called  kokum  butter, 
or  oil  of  mangosteen.  It  is  very  useful  as  an  application 
to  chapped  hands,  and  has  been  recently  imported  into 
this  country.  One  or  more  species  of  this  genus  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  yield  our  commercial  and  officinal  gamboge, 
which  is  brought  from  Siam  in  cylinders,  either  solid  or 
hollow,  aud  in  large  cakes  or  amorphous  masses.  The 
pipe,  or  roll  gamboge,  is  the  finest  kind.  In  medicine, 
gamboge  is  used  as  an  active  hydragogue  and  drastic 
purgative.  In  over-doses  it  acts  as  an  acrid  poison.  In 
the  arts  it  is  much  employed  as  a  water-color,  and  to  give 
a  golden  tint  to  lacquer-varnish  for  brass-work. 

Gard,  a  dept,  of  France,  in  the  S.  part  of  that  country, 
formerly  comprised  in  the  prov.  Languedoc;  between 
Lat.  43°  27'  and  44°  27'  N.,  and  Lon.  3°  17'  and  4°  50'  E. ; 
having  X.  the  depts.  Lozere  and  Ardeche;  E.  the  Rhone, 
separating  it  from  Yaucluseand  Bouches-du- Rhone  ;  W. 
Aveyron;  and  S.  Herault,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
Isle  de  Camargne.  Area,  583,556  hectares.  Desc.  The 
X.  and  W.  parts  are  occupied  by  ramifications  of  the  Ce- 
vennes  range,  the  general  slope  of  the  dept,  being  from 
N.W.  to  S.E..  in  which  latter  part  of  its  surface  there  is 
a  considerable  extent  of  level  country,  with  numerous 
and  extensive  pools  and  marshes.  Rivers.  Card,  Ceze, 
Vidourle.  Clim.  For  the  most  part  hot  and  dry,  with 
occasional  siroccos.  Soil,  fertile.  Prod.  Cereals,  po¬ 
tatoes,  chestnuts,  wine,  and  fruits.  The  mulberry  is  large¬ 
ly  cultivated.  Much  wool  is  produced.  Min.  Iron  and 
coal  are  abundant ;  argentiferous  lead,  antimony,  zinc, 
and  great  quantities  of  salt  are  obtained  from  the  salt 
marshes  on  the  coast.  Manuf.  Silk,  cotton,  and  wool¬ 
len  fabrics,  hats,  paper,  brandy,  leather,  glass,  earthen¬ 
ware,  Ac.  Chief  totcns.  Ximes  (the  cap.),  Alais,  U zee, 
and  Le  Yigan.  Pop.  (1895  )  421,650. 

Gard,  or  Gard'on,  a  river  of  France,  which  traverses 
the  centre  of  the  dept.  Gard,  and  after  a  course  of  55 
m.  falls  into  the  Rhone,  5  m.  from  Tarascon. 

Gard,  (Post  dc,)  in  France.  See  Aqueduct. 

Garda.  (Lake  of.)  (anc.  Lacus  Benacus.)  a  famous  lake 
of  X.  Italy,  bounded  by  the  provs.  of  Mantua,  Brescia, 
and  Yeroua,  and  the  circle  of  Roveredo  in  the  Tyrol. 
From  Peschiera  at  its  S.E.  extremity  (15  m.  \Y.  of  Yerona) 
it  stretches  X.X.E.  to  Riva,  a  distance  of  abt.  35  m.  Its 
lower  or  S.  portion  is  abt.  12  m.  across  where  broadest ; 
but  its  upper  or  X.  portion  is  not  more  than  from  o  to 
4  m.  across.  It  is  everywhere  enclosed  by  ramifications 
of  the  Alps,  except  on  the  S.,  where  the  luxuriant  plain 
presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  magnificent  moun¬ 
tain  scenery  that  closes  round  its  upper  waters.  The 
surface  of  this  lake  is  at  an  elevation  of  abt.  320  ft.  above 
the  Mediterranean  ;  it  is  generally  deep;  its  waters  are 
remarkably  pure  and  limpid;  and  it  is  well  stocked  with 
fish.  Its  surplus  waters  are  carried  off  by  the  Mincio. 
which  issues  from  it  at  Peschiera.  A  great  number  of 
towns,  villages,  Ac.,  are  built  upon  its  banks,  of  which 
the  principal,  besides  Peschiera.  are  Desenzano,  Salo, 
Gargano,  Riva,  and  Garda.  The  greater  number  of 
these  places  have  safe  and  commodious  harbors,  and  a 
good  deal  of  trade  is  carried  on  upon  the  lake. 

Gardai'a.  or  Gbardei'a.  a  walled  town  of  Algeria, 
in  the  Sahara  desert.  Manuf.  Woollen  stuffs,  fire-arms, 
and  gunpowder.  Pop.  Unascertained.  Lat.  31°  58' X., 
Lon.  2°  50'  E. 

Gard  ant,  a.  [From  Fr.  garder .]  (Her.)  Applied  to 
an  animal  when  represented  full-faced,  and  looking  for¬ 
ward. —  See  Passaxt-Gardaxt. 

Gardele'gren.  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  30  m.  X.X. 
W.  of  Magdeburg.  Pop.  abt.  6,500. 

Garde  Xationale.  [Fr.]  See  National  Guard, 

Garden,  (gdr'dn,)  n.  [Ger.  gar  ten ;  Dan.  gidrde ;  A.  S. 
geard  ;  Yr.  jardinJ]  A  piece  of  ground  enclosed  and  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  cultivation  of  herbs  and  plants,  fruits 
and  flowers. 


— A  rich,  fruitful,  well-cultivated  spot  or  tract  of  country; 
a  delightful  place. 

**  I  am  arrived  from  fruitful  Lombardy, 

The  pleasant  garden  of  great  Italy."  —  Shake. 

Kitchen  garden,  a  garden  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
and  production  of  vegetables,  herbs,  Ac.,  for  kitchen-use. 

— v.n.  To  lay  out  a  garden  ;  to  cultivate  a  garden  ;  to  labor 
at  gardening ;  to  practise  floriculture,  horticulture,  Ac. 

— v.  a.  To  cultivate,  as  a  garden. 

Garden-engi  lie,  n.  An  apparatus  used  for  watering 
gardens. 

Gardener,  (gar'dn-cr,)  n.  One  who  gardens :  one  whose 
occupation  is  to  layout,  tend,  and  dress  a  garden ;  a  hor¬ 
ticulturist. 

Gar'den-hotise,  n.  An  arbor;  a  summer-house. 

— A  privy;  a  necessary.  (Used  in  the  Southern  States  of 
the  Union.) 

Garde'nia.  n.  (Bot.)  A  gen.  of  the  ord .  Cinchonacese. 
From  the  fruits  of  G.grandijlora,  florida,  and  radicans, 
beautiful  yellow  dyes  are  prepared,  which  are  exten¬ 
sively  used  in  China  and  Japan.  Many  species  are  fa¬ 
vorites  in  our  green-houses  and  hot-houses,  on  account 
of  their  beautiful  and  fragrant  flowers.  The  corolla  is 
funnel-shaped,  the  tube  much  larger  than  the  calyx. 
The  fruit  is  a  berry  crowned  with  the  calyx.  The  genus 
was  named  after  Dr.  Garden,  of  Charleston,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  who  corresponded  with  Linmeus. 

Gar  dening;,  u.  The  act  of  laying  out  and  cultivating 
pieces  of  ground,  generally  of  limited  extent,  and  inclosed 
for  the  purpose  of  rearing  vegetables,  fruits,  and  flowers. 
As  an  art  of  design  or  taste,  gardening  is  of  very  ancient 
date,  aud  with  the  exception  of  certain  modern  improve¬ 
ments.  such  as  glass-houses,  Ac.,  was  in  a  hi<jli  state  of 
perfection  two  thousaud  years  ago.  The  earliest  gardens 
of  which  there  is  any  account  are  those  of  Solomon, 
which  are  described  as  having  been  of  quadrangular 
form,  surrounded  by  high  walls.  They  contained  aviaries, 
wells,  aud  streams  of  water.  The  gardens  of  Cyrus  aud 
other  Persian  mouarclis  were  of  great  extent,  and  gen¬ 
erally  laid  out  in  romantic  situations.  They  were  also 
distinguished  for  the  great  diversity  of  their  uses  and 
products.  The  first  allusion  to  terraces  in  gardens  is  to 
be  found  in  the  description  of  the  celebrated  hanging 
gardens  of  Babylon.  Although  Herodotus  and  others 
do  not  mention  it  in  their  descriptions,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  these  terraces  were  decorated  with  vases, 
parapets,  Ac.  Most  of  the  elements  of  a  modern  archi¬ 
tectural  garden  are  alluded  to  in  connection  with  those 
of  Babylon.  The  terraces  are  described  as  being  fur¬ 
nished  with  groves,  containing  fountains,  seats,  parterres, 
and  banqueting-rooms,  and  as  combining  the  minute 
beauties  of  flowers  and  foliage  with  masses  of  light  and 
shade  and  extensive  prospects.  The  grove  of  Orontes, 
described  by  Strabo,  must  be  regarded  as  a  park  or  large 
garden  in  the  picturesque  style :  it  was  nine  miles  in 
circumference.  In  ancient  Greece,  gardening  was  rather 
a  neglected  art  at  first,  but  in  process  of  time  great  ad¬ 
vance  was  made.  The  vale  of  Tempe,  the  Academus  at 
Athens,  and  other  public  gardens,  were  extremely  ele¬ 
gant,  and  were  ornamented  with  temples,  altars,  tombs, 
statues,  monuments,  and  towers.  On  account  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  climate,  the  chief  qualities  required  in  a 
garden  were  shade,  coolness,  fresh  breezes,  fragrance, 
and  repose.  The  Greeks  copied  their  gardening  from 
the  Persians ;  and  the  Romans,  in  their  turn,  copied  that 
of  the  Greeks.  Little  is  known  of  the  early  style  of 
Roman  gardening:  the  vast  edifices  projecting  into  the 
sea,  and  the  immense  artificial  elevations,  are  apparently 
ridiculed  by  Cicero  and  Yarro.  About  this  time,  how¬ 
ever,  the  cultivation  of  odoriferous  trees  and  plants  be¬ 
gan  to  be  attended  to  ;  and  the  planting  of  trees  adjoin¬ 
ing  each  other,  whose  odors  assimilated,  was  then  as 
much  a  study  with  the  gardener  as  the  harmonious 
blending  of  colors  at  the  present  day.  The  early  French 
and  Dutch  styles  of  gardening  were  evidently  adopted 
from  the  description  of  Pliny's  garden.  On  this  subject 
Loudon  remarks:  “The  terraces  adjoining  the  house, 
the  lawn  declining  from  thence,  the  little  flower-garden 
with  the  fountain  in  the  centre,  the  walks  bordered  with 
box,  and  the  trees  sheared  into  whimsical  artificial 
forms  —  together  with  the  fountains,  alcoves,  and  sum-j 
mer-houses,  form  a  resemblance  too  striking  to  bear  dis- 1 
pute.”  The  use  of  glass  in  the  construction  of  conser¬ 
vatories  was  early  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans :  J 
and  the  “Gardens  of  Adonis,”  mentioned  by  some  of  j 
their  most  eminent  authors,  were  probably  of  this  kind,  j 
It  is  said  that  in  them  were  to  be  seen  rare  trees  from 
India  and  China,  the  myrtle  and  crocus  in  flower,  and 
the  cinnamon  and  frankincense  trees  covered  with  leaves.  | 
Cucumbers  were  also  grown  there  all  the  year  round. 
The  use  of  hot  water  in  forcing  vegetables  was  also  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  same  time.  Gardening,  like  all  the  other; 
arts,  languished  during  the  dark  ages,  but  with  the  re¬ 
vival  of  learning,  the  invention  of  printing,  and  the  [ 
Reformation,  it  began  again  to  flourish.  The  art  was 
revived  and  patronized  by  the  family  of  the  Medici  in 
Italy ;  and  their  gardens,  which  were  of  the  geometric 
and  architectural  style,  long  served  as  models  for  most 
of  Europe.  It  continued  to  be  imitated  in  France,  Ger¬ 
many.  and  Britain,  until  the  introduction  of  the  English 
or  natural  style.  In  garden  architecture  very  little 
progress,  as  far  as  hot-houses  are  concerned,  has  been  ■ 
made  in  the  south  of  Europe,  the  warmth  of  the  cli¬ 
mate  rendering  them  all  but  useless.  There  are.  how¬ 
ever,  plant-houses  in  many  places  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
The  French  and  Dutch  styles  of  gardening  resemble  each 
other  closely  :  symmetry  and  profuse  ornament  are  the 
characteristics  of  both.  The  Dutch  style  is  eminently 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  where  there  are 
no  inequalities  of  surface  as  in  England.  The  French 
style  seems  to  have  arisen  about  the  middle  of  the  17th 


century,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  The  most  cele 
brated  gardener  of  the  period  was  Le  Notre,  who  laie 
out  the  famous  gardens  of  Versailles.  Le  Notre’s  style 
spread  rapidly  into  other  countries,  and  was  extensively 
adopted  in  this  country.  The  first  erection  of  hot-houses 
in  1  ranee  occurred  toward  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  by  M.  Fagon,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  The  first 
magnificent  attempt  at  hot-house  building  was  that  of 
Francis  I.,  of  Austria,  in  1753.  They  were  in  five  ranges, 
extending  altogether  to  the  length  of  1,290  feet,  many 
of  them  being  30  feet  high.  From  about  1760,  landscape 
gardening,  and  the  adoption  of  the  English  style,  rap¬ 
idly  spread  into  France,  Germany,  and  Russia,  where  it 
still  prevails.  The  art  of  cultivating  flowers  and  fruits 
in  gardening  will  be  found  more  particularly  described 
under  the  art.  Horticulture.  See  also  Grafting,  Green¬ 
house,  Hot-bocse,  Hot-bed,  Stove,  Ac. 

Gar  den,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Athens  co. 

Gar'den  City,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Blue 
Earth  co.,  abt.  12  m.  S.W.  of  Mankato. 

Gar'den  Cottage,  in  Kentucky,  a  P.O.  of  Pulaski  co. 

Gar  den  Grove,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Decatur  co.,  about  50  m.  S.  of  Fort  Des  Moines. 
It  has  a  flourishing  academy. 

Gar'den  Island,  or  Buache,  an  island  of  IV.  Austra¬ 
lia,  co.  of  Perth,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  5  m.  from  the 
mainland:  length,  from  N.  to  S.,  about  5  miles;  average 
breadth,  1  in. 

Gar  denless,  a.  Not  possessing  a  garden. 

Garden-mould,  n.  Rich  earth,  or  mould,  fit  and 

suitable  for  a  garden. 

Gar  den  Plain,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  White- 
sides  co.,  abt.  95  m.  N.N.W.  of  Peoria. 

Gar'den-plot,  n.  A  plot  formed  when  planting  a 

garden. 

Gar'den  Prairie,  in  Illinois,  n  P.  0.  of  Boone  co. 

Garden  Prairie,  in  South  Dakota,  a  township  of 

Brow  n  co. 

Garden-stand,  n.  A  stand  for  holding  flower-pots  in 

a  garden. 

Garden-stuff,  n.  A  colloquialism  for  vegetables, 
herbs,  etc.,  grown  in  a  garden  for  culinary  use. 

Garden  Valley,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  El 
Dorado  co.,  about  11  miles  N.  of  Placerville. 

Garden  Valley,  in  Texas,  a  P.  O.  of  Smith  co. 

Garden  Valley,  in  iriseonsin,  a  township  of  Jack- 
son  county. 

Gard'enville,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Erie  co. 

Gardenville,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  P.  O.  of  Bucks  co. 

Gar'diner,  Stephen,  a  celebrated  English  prelate  and 
statesman,  B.  at  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  in  Suffolk,  1483.  was 
the  illegitimate  son  of  Dr.  Woodville,  bishop  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  and  brother  of  Elizabeth,  queen  of  Edward  IV. 
He  was  educated  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge:  from 
whence  he  went  into  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  afterwards  into  that  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  made 
him  his  secretary.  In  this  situation  he  acquired  the 
confidence  of  Henry  VIII..  to  whom  he  was  serviceable 
in  procuring  his  divorce  from  Queen  Catharine;  he  also 
defended  the  king’s  supremacy,  and  for  these  services 
he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state,  and  soon  after  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  see  of  Winchester.  G.  drew  up  articles 
accusing  Henry’s  last  queen,  Catharine  Parr,  of  heresy  ; 
but  the  queen  avoided  the  storm,  and  be  fell  into  dis¬ 
grace.  At  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  he  opposed  the 
Reformation,  and  was  committed  first  to  the  Fleet,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Tower,  where  he  was  a  prisoner  dur¬ 
ing  the  remainder  of  the  reign.  He  was  also  deprived 
of  his  bishopric  ;  but  on  the  accession  of  Mary  he  was 
restored  to  his  see,  and  appointed  Chancellor  of  Eng¬ 
land.  D.  1555.  He  was  a  learned  man,  but  artful,  dis¬ 
sembling,  ambitious,  and  proud. 

Gar  diner,  in  Maine,  a  city  of  Kennebec  co.,  on  the 
Cobbessecontec  River,  abt.  7  m.  S.  of  Augusta.  The 
river  here  has  a  succession  of  falls  which  afford  con¬ 
siderable  water-power.  Manuf.  Paper,  woollen  goods, 
flour,  machinery,  leather,  lumber,  Ac.  The  eitv  is  well 
built,  and  has  every  facility  for  an  extensive  trade.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  5,95u. 

Gard  iner’s  Island,  in  New  York,  belongs  to  Suf¬ 
folk  co.,  and  lies  oft  the  E.  end  of  Long  Island,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  Gardiner’s  Bay.  Area,  about  4 
square  miles. 

Gar  clyloo,  n.  [Fr.  gare  lean, beware  of  the  w'ater.1  A 
common  cry,  in  former  days,  of  the  dwellers  in  the  high 
flats  of  the  houses  of  Edinburgh,  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  throwing  urine,  slops,  Ac.  out  of  the  window. 

Garfield.  James  Abram,  twentieth  President  of  the 
U.  States,  B.  in  Cuyahoga  co.,  Ohio,  Nov.  19,  1831,  grad¬ 
uated  from  Williams  College,  Mass.,  in  1856,  and  adopted 
the  profession  of  law.  In  1856—60  was  a  member  of  the 
Ohio  Senate,  in  1861  entered  the  army  as  Col.  of  the  42d 
0.  \  ol.  In  1863  he  was  appointed  Chief  of  Staff  to  Gen. 
Rosecrans,  and  was  promoted  to  Major-General  of  Vol¬ 
unteers  (Sept.  19, 1863).  He  resigned  from  the  army  to 
take  his  seat  in  the  38th  Congress  from  Ohio,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  serve  in  Congress  up  to  1880,  when  he  was 
elected  Senator  from  Ohio.  On  June  8  of  that  year  be’ 
was  selected  as  the  nominee  of  the  Republican  party  for 
President  of  the  U.  S.,  and  elected  the  following  Novem¬ 
ber.  On  July  2,  1881,  he  was  shot  in  the  back  iu  the 
Potomac  Railroad  depot  at  Washington,  by  Charles  J. 
Guite.au.  a  disappointed  office-seeker,  aud  died  at  Long 
Bt  atich.  Sept.  19,  after  a  prolonged  agony.  Themourning 
of  the  nation  was  as  spontaneous  and  universal  as  it 
was  deep,  and  surpassed  in  its  expression  anything  of 
the  kind  ever  seen  iu  America.  The  sympathy  of 
foreign  countries  was  also  most  profound.  After  a  long 
protracted  trial,  and  in  spite  of  his  claim  that  he  was 
insane  at  the  time  he  committed  the  crime,  Guiteau 
was  condemned,  and  hung  June  30,  1882.  Garfield  was 
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buried  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  liis  funeral  cortege  is 
said  to  have  numbered  over  100,000  followers. 

Gar-fish,  n.  (Zool.)  The  common  name  of  Bellona, a  gen 
of  abdominal  Malacoptervgious  fishes,  fam.  Scomberesoci- 
dx,  including  the  Greenboue, Mackerel-guide, Sea-needle, 
&c.  It  general¬ 
ly  precedes  the 
mackerel  in 
their  annual 
visit  to  shallow 
water  for  the 
purpose  of 
spawning.  It 
is  from  20  to  21 
in.  in  length, 
with  long,  nar¬ 
row,  beak-like  Fig.  1118.  —  g  AK-Fisn. 

6nout,  the  un¬ 
derjaw  projecting ;  the  teeth  are  numerous  and  minute, 
the  eyes  large;  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  opposite  each 
other ;  pectoral  and  ventral  fins  small :  and  the  tail  con¬ 
siderably  forked.  The  upper  part  of  the  head  and  back 
is  of  a  dark  green  hue,  the  sides  paler,  and  the  belly  a 
silvery  white.  It  is  a  very  vivacious  fish,  and  seizes  the 
bait  with  avidity.  The  flesh  of  the  G.  has  somewhat  the 
flavor  of  mackerel,  but  is  more  dry ;  and  the  bones  are 
green. 

Gar'salixe,  v.  a.  To  gargle. 

Gar'ganey,  n.  (Zool.)  Anas  querquedtda ,  a  species  of 
duck. 

Garga'no,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  on  the  Lake  of  Garda, 
24  m.  from  Brescia ;  pop.  abt.  4,500. 

Gar'garism,  n.  [Fr .  gargarisme  ;  Gr.  gargarismos.) 
(Med.)  A  wash  for  the  throat;  a  Gargle,  q.  v. 

Gargarus.  a  mountain  of  Anatolia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
10  m.  from  Adramyti,  forming  the  highest  elevation  in 
the  Mt.  Ida  ridge.  It  may  be  divided  into  three  zones ; 
the  first  consisting  of  cultivated  land,  the  second  of 
forests,  and  the  third  of  snow. 

Gar'g'et.  Gar'gnt,  n.  A  disease  occurring  in  the 
udders  of  cows.  —  A  distemper  found  among  hogs,  the 
symptoms  of  which  are  hanging  down  of  the  head, 
moist  eyes,  staggering,  and  loss  of  appetite. 

(Written  also  Gargol). 

Gar  gil,  n.  A  distemper  affecting  the  heads  of  geese. 

Gargle.  ( gadgl, )  v.  a.  [Fr.  gargouiller,  to  dabble,  to 
paddle,  from  Lat.  gurgulio,  the  gullet;  Gr.  gargareon, 
formed  from  the  sound.]  To  wash,  as  the  throat  and 
mouth,  with  a  liquid  preparation,  which  is  kept  from 
descending  into  the  stomach  by  a  gentle  expiration  of  air. 

— n.  (Med.)  A  lotion  or  wash  for  the  throat.  It  is  used 
by  taking  a  mouthful  of  the  liquid,  and  then  throwing 
back  the  head,  by  which  it  is  passed  into  the  throat, 
where,  by  expelling  air  from  the  lungs,  it  is  agitated 
and  made  to  wash  all  parts  of  the  inner  surface.  Gar¬ 
gles  are  extremely  useful  in  various  diseases  of  the 
throat,  and  differ  in  their  composition  according  to  the 
purpose  which  they  are  intended  to  serve.  In  order  to 
allay  inflammation  or  reduce  swelling,  warm  water  with 
a  little  vinegar  is  the  best  that  can  be  used.  When  a 
stimulating  effect  is  required,  a  mixture  of  infusion  of 
Peruvian  bark,  port  wine,  and  tincture  of  capsicum,  to 
promote  suppuration,  or  barley-water  and  infusion  of  lin¬ 
seed  used  warm  ;  and,  as  a  pure  astringent,  a  decoction  of 
Peruvian  bark,  with  alum  or  borax,  will  be  found  useful. 

Gar  gol.  n.  A  disease  among  swine.  See  Garget. 

Gar'g-oyle.  Gar  goyle.  [Fr.  gargouille.}  (Arch.) 
An  ornamental  spout  projecting  below  the  battlements 
of  a  tower  or 
the  parapets  of 
a  wall,  through 
which  the  rain 
that  falls  on  t  he 
roof  is  discharg¬ 
ed  at  a  little 
distance  be¬ 
yond  the  face  of 
the  wall.  The 
gargoyle  forms 
a  striking  fea¬ 
ture  in  Gothic 
archite c  t  u  re, 
being  frequent¬ 
ly  in  the  form 
of  a  dragon,  or 
lion,  or  some 
heraldic  m  o  n- 
ster,  and  some- 
times  a  gro¬ 
tesque  r  e  p  r  e- 
sentation  of  the 
human  face  and  figure.  It  was  introduced  to  mask  the 
unsightly  appearance  of  a  piece  of  leaden  pipe  sticking 
out  of  the  wall,  the  pipe  being  passed  through  a  block 
of  stone,  which  was  subsequently  carved  into  a  form 
corresponding  to  the  general  character  of  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  building. 

Gar'gryle.  n.  (Arch.)  See  Gargoyle. 

Garibaldi,  Giuseppe,  an  Italian  partisan-general  and 
patriot,  was  b.  at  Nice,  of  poor  parents,  July  4,  1807. 
Being  fond  of  the  sea,  he  made  several  voyages  in  early 
youth,  and  in  1832,  becoming  implicated  with  Mazzini 
in  a  conspiracy  against  Charles  Albert,  king  of  Sar¬ 
dinia,  he  was  compelled  to  quit  his  country.  Two 
years  afterwards,  he  became  again  involved  in  political 
troubles,  and  was  condemned  to  death  in  his  absence  for 
an  attempt  to  subvert  the  existing  government.  He) 
escaped  to  France,  and  landing  at  Marseilles,  there  sig¬ 
nalized  himself  by  kis  devoted  attention  to  the  patients 
of  a  cholera  hospital,  whom  the  nurses  had  deserted. 
Tbence  he  sailed  in  an  Egyptiau  corvette,  and  offered 


his  services  to  the  Bey  of  Tunis ;  but  the  life  in  that 
service  not  being  stirring  enough  for  his  active  and  in¬ 
trepid  spirit,  he  sailed  for  South  America,  in  1836,  and 
fought  for  the  republic  of  Kio  Grande,  then  at  war  with 
Brazil.  G.  commanded  a  vessel  of  30  tons,  with  16  men, 
and  having  been  taken  prisoner  at  Gualaguay,  upon 
trying  to  escape,  experienced  the  most  cruel  treatment. 
After  effecting  his  liberation,  he  again  fought  for  Kio 
Grande,  and,  attended  by  his  devoted  wife  Anita,  passed 
through  the  extremes  of  peril  and  privation.  G.  next 
commanded  an  Italian  legion  of  800  men  against  Rosas, 
Dictator  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  fought  the  battle  of 
Salto  Sant’  Antonio.  In  1847,  on  hearing  of  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  l’ius  IX.  to  the  Pontificate,  G.  offered  his  ser¬ 
vices  to  Charles  Albert,  and  upon  the  latter’s  declining 
them,  he  transferred,  in  1848,  the  offer  to  the  Provi¬ 
sional  Government  then  sitting  in  Rome.  There  he  was 
received  with  enthusiasm,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
the  very  thickest  of  the  struggle  when  that  city  was 
stormed  by  the  French  troops.  On  the  entry  of  the 
latter,  G.  fled,  hotly  pursued  by  French  and  Austrian 
cavalry.  During  the  terrible  time  which  followed,  G. 
was  hunted  down  like  a  wild  beast ;  lie'  lost  his  brave 
wife,  who  sunk  down  by  his  side  overcome  with  the  ter¬ 
rors  and  hardships  she  had  endured.  G.  eventually 
succeeded  in  making  his  escape  to  theU.  States,  where 
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he  settled  on  Staten  Island,  N.Y.,  as  a  soap  and  candle 
manufacturer.  In  1854  he  visited  England,  and  was 
presented  with  a  sword  of  honor  by  the  citizens  of 
Newcastle- on- Tyne.  He  afterwards  settled  on  the 
rocky  island  of  Caprera,  adjoining  that  of  Sardinia,  in 
the  Mediterranean,  where  he  commenced  to  practise  the 
pursuits  of  agriculture  and  gardening  with  great  suc¬ 
cess.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  France 
and  Italy  against  Austria  in  1859,  which  resulted  in  the 
cession  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia  to  Italy,  G.  organized 
a  volunteer  force  of  17,000  men,  called  the  Cacciutori 
dell'  Alpi  ( “  Chasseurs  of  the  Alps”),  with  which  he 
cooperated  with  the  regular  army  of  his  countrymen, 
forming  its  flying  column  of  tirailleurs.  At  the  head 
of  this  force,  G.  fought  in  the  battles  of  Varese,  Camer- 
lato,  Como,  Brescia,  Magenta,  Montebello,  Solferino,  &c. 
Next  year  (1S60),  G.  fitted  out  a  small  expedition,  with 
funds  subscribed  by  his  English  admirers,  and  landing 
at  Marsala,  Sicily,  in  May,  took  Palermo,  and  after  sev¬ 
eral  engagements  with  the  Neapolitan  troops  drove 
them  out  of  the  island.  Following  up  his  success,  with 
a  largely  increased  force,  Gen.  G.  marched  on  to  Gaeta, 
meeting  there  Victor  Emanuel,  whom  he  saluted  as 
“  King  of  Italy,”  and  with  him  entered  Naples  in  tri¬ 
umph.  After  the  fall  of  Gaeta  and  Capua,  and  the 
full  accomplishment  of  his  great  design  in  uniting  Italy 
under  one  constitutional  monarch,  Gen.  G.,  refusing  all 
honors  and  rewards,  and  poor  as  when  he  set  out,  re¬ 
turned  to  his  humble  island-home  at  Caprera.  His  insu¬ 
lar  retirement  was  not,  however,  of  long  duration.  In 
1862  he  published  at  Palermo  an  inflammatory  address 
to  the  Hungarian  people,  inciting  them  to  revolt;  Gen. 
Klapka,  and  others  of  his  judicious  friends,  endeavored, 
but  without  success,  to  restrain  him  from  what  they 
well  deemed  to  be  a  Quixotic  enterprise.  In  August  of 
that  year,  Gen.  G.,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  volunteers 
(including  a  number  of  enthusiastic  Englishmen), 
crossed  in  two  French  steamers  from  Catania  to  Melita. 
a  small  port  on  the  Calabrian  coast.  They  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  strong  body  of  the  royal  troops  under  Col. 
Pallavicini,  and  were  attacked  on  the  mountain  plateau 
of  Aspromonte,  when  they  surrendered,  G.  himself 
being  severely  wounded  by  a  rifle-bullet  in  the  ankle. 
He  was  conveyed  to  Spezia,  where  the  bullet  was  ex¬ 
tracted.  The  wound,  however,  con  tinned  asourceof  pain¬ 
ful  annoyance.  Though  guilty  of  de  facto  treason,  he  was 
pardoned  by  the  king  on  account  of  his  eminent  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  cause  of  I  talian  independence  in  1S60,  and 
returned  to  Caprera.  In  1864.  Gen.  G.  visited  London, 
where  he  received  an  ovation  from  the  people  which  al¬ 
most  amounted  to  delirium.  During  the  Austro-Prussian 
campaign  of  1866,  G.  again  took  the  field,  was  engaged  in 
operations  in  the  Tyrol,  sustained  a  severe  repulse  from 
the  Austrians,  July  22,  and  retired  upon  the  Soro.  This 
reverse  he  retrieved  next  day,  and  was  preparing  to  ad¬ 
vance  when  the  war  was  brought  to  a  close.  In  1867,  a 
body  of  Italian  volunteers,  under  G.'s  command,  set  out 
on  an  expedition  to  effect  the  liberation  of  Rome,  were 
defeated  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  French  and  Pa¬ 
pal  troops  at  Mentana,  Nov.  3.  G.  took  part  with  the 


French  in  the  Franco-Prnssian  war,  and  was  given  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Army  of  the  Vosges.  He  published,  in  1869, 
The  Rule  of  the  Monk,  a  novel,  and  in  1875  was  elected 
to  the  Italian  Parliament,  and  took  an  active  part  in  in¬ 
troducing  a  plan  for  the  irrigation  of  the  Campagna. 
The  latter  years  of  his  life,  owing  to  failing  health,  were 
mostly  passed  in  retirement  at  Caprera,  devoting  him¬ 
self,  like  another  Cincinnatus,  to  the  cultivation  of  his 
farm.  Here  he  died,  June  2d,  1882.  His  last  public  ap¬ 
pearance  was  at  Palermo,  Sicily,  where  he  participated 
in  the  sixth  centennial  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers. 

Gariep,  (ga-reep’,)  in  S.  Africa.  See  Orange  River. 

Garigl  inno  fga-reel-ya'no,)  a  ri  v.  of  Italy,  after  a  course 
of  75  m.  falls  into  the  Mediterranean,  10  m.  from  Gaeta. 

Gar'isti,  a.  [SeeGAiRiSH.]  Showy  ;  glaring;  dazzling; 
ostentatious  in  light  and  color;  as,  “the  garish  sun.” 
(Shake.) — Flighty  ;  extravagantly  gay. 

Gar'ishness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  garish. 

Gar  land,  n.  [Fr.  guirlande ;  It.  ghirlanda;  Sp.  guir- 
nalda,  from  Lat.  gyros,  a  circle ;  Gr.  guros,  a  ring,  a  cir¬ 
cle.]  A  circle,  wreath,  or  chaplet,  made  of  branches  of 
flowers ;  a  coronal ;  an  ornament  of  flowers,  fruits,  and 
leaves  intermixed. 

“  The  sweetest  garland  to  the  sweetest  maid." — Tickell. 

— The  top;  the  principal  part;  the  thing  most  prized. 

(Arch.)  A  sculptured  representation  of  a  wreath  or 
coronal. 

— A  collection  of  little  printed  pieces  of  prose  or  verse ;  an 
anthology;  as  “The  Truelover’s  Garland." 

(Naut.)  A  netted  bag  with  a  hoop  to  widen  its  mouth, 
used  by  sailors  as  a  receptacle  for  provisions. — A  grom¬ 
met  or  lashing  for  a  mast. 

— v.  a.  To  deck  or  crown  with  a  garland  or  wreath. 

Gar'land,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Penobscot  co.. 
75  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  (1897 )  about  1,000. 

Gar'land,  in  Pa.,  a  post-village  of  Warren  co. 

Garlandless,  a.  Having  no  garland, 

Gar'lasco,  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  24  m.  S.E. 
of  Novara.  Near  this  place  the  Austrians  crossed  the 
Po,  when  invading  Italy  in  1849. 

Gar'lic,  n.  [A.S.  garlic,  or  gnrlsac — gar,  a  lance,  and 
leac,  a  leek.]  (But.)  See  Allium. 

Gar'lic.  (Oil  of,)  n.  (Chem.)  See  Alltl. 

Gar'liclty,  a.  Having  the  nature  of  garlic;  containing 
garlic. 

Gar'Iic-pear'tree,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Cratxva  gynandra, 
a  S.  American  tree  of  the  order  Capparidacex,  q.  v.  The 
bark  of  its  root  blisters  like  cantharides. 

Gar'liestown.  a  seaport  of  Scotland,  co.  Wigtown,  at 
the  head  of  a  small  bay,  W.  coast  of  Wigtown  Bay  ;  pop. 
1,100. 

Gar'mana,  or  Garom'na,  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
Galway,  Ireland,  about  6  m.  N.E.  of  S.  Arran  Isles. 

Gar'inan's  Mills,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
Cambria  co. 

Gar  ment,  n.  [0.  Fr.  garnement ;  Fr.  garniment — gar- 
nir,  to  deck,  to  furnish.]  Any  article  of  clothiDg,  as  a 
coat,  gown,  &c. 

— pi.  Clothing  in  general;  as,  cast-off  garments. 

Gar'inented,  a.  Wearing  a  garment.  (R.) 

Gar'inontli,  a  seaport  of  Scotland,  co.  Moray,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Spey,  35  m.  N.W.  of  Aberdeen,  and  7  N.E. 
of  Elgin  ;  pop.  897. 

Garnavil'ln,  or  Gar'naville,  in  Iowa,  a  post- 

,  township  of  Clayton  co.,  about  45  m.  N.  W.  of  Dubuque. 

Gar'ner.  n.  [Fr.  grenier;  Lat.  granaria,  a  place  where 
corn  is  kept,  from  gramtm,  a  grain,  a  small  kernel :  Sp. 
grancro.  See  Granary.]  A  granary  ;  a  place  for  storing 
grain. 

— v.  a.  To  store  for  preservation,  as  in  a  garner  or  granary. 

Gar'net.  n.  [Fr.  grenat;  It.  granata.  from  the  resem¬ 
blance  of  its  small  red  crystals  to  the  seeds  of  the  pome¬ 
granate.]  (Min  )  A  mineral,  of  which  there  are  several 
varieties,  all  of  which  are  silicates  of  different  bases. 
Crystals,  rhombic  dodecahedra.  Lustre,  vitreous.  Color, 
red,  brown,  yellow,  white,  green,  black,  varying  with 
the  compositions.  The  following  varieties  or  sub-species 
are  named:  Grossularite  (q.  v.),  or  lime-alumina  G. ; 
Pyrope  (q.  r.),  or  magnesia-alumina  G. ;  Almnndite  (q. 
v.),  or  iron-alumina  G. ;  Spessartite  (q.v.),  or  manganese- 
alumina  G. ;  Andradite,  or  lime-iron  G. ;  Bredbergite, 
or  lime-magnesia  G. ;  and  Ouvarovite  (q.  it,),  or  lime- 
chrome  G.  Sp.  gr.  3-15-4-3.  In  jewelry,  the  lighter, 
clear  garnets  are  often  called  hyacinths.  The  deep  and 
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1,  a  detached  crystal ;  2.  portion  of  rock  with  imbedded  crystals, 
clear  red,  like  Burgundy  wine  in  shade,  is  the  true  pre¬ 
cious  G ,  which  is  either  pyrope  or  almandite.  The  Latin 
name  carhunculus,  from  carbo ,  coal,  alludes  to  the  inter¬ 
nal  fire-like  color  and  reflection.  G-  is  found  very  com¬ 
mon  in  mica-schist,  gneiss,  chlorite-schist,  syenitic  gneiss, 
and  hornblende.  Atsoin  granite,  syenite,  and  sometimes 
in  other  rocks.  G.  occurs  in  many  localities  in  this 
country.  Pulverized  G.  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  emery  for  cutting  gems  and  polishing  metals  ard 
stone.  See  Carbuncle,  Cinnamon-stone.  The  mineral 
leucite  (q.  v.)  is  sometimes  called  white  G.  The  G.  can 
be  produced  artificially. 
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(IVaut.)  On  shipboard,  a  tackle  depending  from  the 
mainstay,  used  in  the  hoisting  in  and  out  of  the  cargo. 

Garnetif  erous,  a.  Productive  of  garnets. 

Gar'netsville,  in  Ky.,  a  post-village  of  Meade  co. 

Gar'nett,  in  Kansas ,  a  city,  cap.  of  Anderson  co.,  on 
the  A.,  T.  &  S.  F.  and  Mo.  Pac.  R.  Rs.,  50  m.  S.  of 
Lawrence.  Pop.  (1805)  2,145. 

Oar'll ier-Pag^s,  Lodis  Antoine,  a  French  politician 
and  historian,  b.  1808.  lie  was  a  commission-agent  in 
Paris  when  the  revolution  of  July,  1830,  broke  out,  and 
played  a  conspicuous  part  at  the  barricades.  Being  sub¬ 
sequently  elected  a  deputy,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber  on  the  “Left,”  occupying  himself  chiefly  with  finan¬ 
cial  and  commercial  subjects.  G.-P.  was  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  organization  of  the  reform  banquets, 
which  preceded  the  revolution  of  ISIS,  at  which  time  lie 
was  appointed  Mayor  of  Paris,  and  was  Minister  of  Fi¬ 
nance  under  the  Provisional  government.  In  the  latter 
capacity  he  had  to  deal  with  a  financial  crisis,  and  intro¬ 
duced  several  important  reforms;  among  others,  the 
system  of  bonded  warehouses  and  dock-warrants.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Executive  Commission, 
and  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  1864.  G.-P.  is  the 

author  of  L' Histoire  dela  Revolution  de  1848,  8  vols.  pub- 
in  1860-2,  and  a  continuation  in  1867.  D.  1878. 

Gar'nish,  v.  a.  [Fr.  garnir ,  to  equip  with  necessaries; 
It.  guamire,  to  furnish;  allied  to  A.  S.  gearwian,  to  pre¬ 
pare.  See  Gear.]  To  adorn ;  to  decorate  with  appen¬ 
dages  ;  to  set  off  with  accessories;  to  embellish. 

•‘All  the  streets  were  garnished  with  the  citizens  in  their  liveries." 

Bacon. 

— To  ornament  or  embellish,  as  a  disli  with  something  en¬ 
circling  it;  as,  a  turkey  garnished  with  sausages.  —  To 
furnish,  as  a  fortified  position  with  troops.  —  To  equip 
with  fetters.  (Used  in  an  ironical  sense.) 

-n.  Ornament;  decoration;  adventitious  embellishment. 

“  So  are  you  sweet 

Ev'n  in  the  lovely  gat-nish  of  a  boy." — Shake. 

( Cookery .)  Trimmings,  &c.,  strewed  round  or  upon  a 
dish  as  a  decoration  or  embellishment. 

— Fetters.  —  An  entrance-fee  paid  by  a  prisoner  on  first 
entering  a  jail  to  those  already  incarcerated,  by  wray  of 
premium  of  admission  into  the  fraternity.  (Cant.) 

Garnishee',  n.  (Law.)  A  person  who  has  money  or 
property  in  his  possession  belonging  to  a  defendant, 
which  money  or  property  has  been  attached  in  his  hands, 
and  who  has  had  notice  of  such  attachment;  he  is  so  called 
because  he  has  had  warning  or  notice  of  the  attachment. 
From  the  time  of  the  notice,  the  G.  is  bound  to  keep 
the  property  in  his  hands,  to  answer  the  plaintiff's 
claim,  until  the  attachment  is  dissolved,  or  he  is  other¬ 
wise  discharged. 

Gar'nislinicnt,  n.  Ornament;  embellishment;  as, 
“ garnishment  of  sculpture.”  ( Sir  H.  Wotton.)  —  A  fee. 

(Law.)  A  warning  to  any  one  for  his  appearance,  in  a 
cause  in  which  he  is  not  a  party,  for  the  information  of 
the  court  and  explaining  a  cause.  For  example,  in  the 
practice  of  Pennsylvania,  when  an  attachment  issues 
against  a  debtor,  in  order  to  secure  to  the  plaintiff  a 
claim  due  by  a  third  person  to  such  debtor,  notice  is 
given  to  such  third  person,  which  notice  is  a  G.,  and  he 
is  called  the  garnishee. 

Gar'nitnre,  n.  [Fr.,  from  garnir .]  Decorative  acces¬ 
sories;  ornamental  appendages;  embellishment;  furni¬ 
ture;  equipment;  dress. 

“  Plain  sense  without  the  garniture  of  show." — Granville. 

Garo'ga,  in  New  Pork,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Fultou  co.,  about  40  m.  E.  of  Utica.  Manuf.  Flour  and 
lumber. 

— A  small  lake  in  Fulton  co. 

Gar«"a  Crook,  in  New  York,  enters  the  Mohawk 
River  in  Fulton  co.,  near  Fort  Plain. 

Gar'on,  Gar'ron,  or  Ger'on,  a  promontory  of  Ireland, 
in  co.  Antrim,  Ulster,  extending  into  the  Irish  Sea,  be¬ 
tween  Glenarm  and  Red  bays,  abt.  6  m.  N.  of  Glenarm. 

Garonne,  (ga-ron’ ,)  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  France, 
rising  in  the  Spanish  Pyrenees,  near  Mt.  Maladetta, 
takes,  at  first,  a  N.E.  course  as  far  as  Toulouse,  from 
which  city  it  flows  generally  N.W.  to  its  mouth  (or 
rather  the  mouth  of  its  asstuary,  which  bears  the  name 
of  the  Gironde),  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  about  55  m. 
N.N.W.  of  Bordeaux,  and  130  S.S.E.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Loire.  The  entire  length  of  its  course,  including  the 
Gironde,  is  estimated  at  about  350  m.,  nearly  294  of 
which  are  navigable.  It  receives  some  considerable 
tributaries,  as  the  Tarn,  the  Lot,  the  Dordogne,  the  Save, 
Gers,  Gimone,  &c.  Toulouse,  Agen,  and  Bordeaux  are 
situated  on  the  G.,  which  is  connected  with  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  by  the  Canal  du  Midi. 

Garonne,  (llante,)  a  dep.  of  France,  region  S.,  for¬ 
merly  comprised  in  the  prov.  Languedoc,  between  Lat. 
42°  40'  and  43°  55'  N.,  and  Lon.  0°  27'  and  2°  3'  W., 
having  N.  the  dept.  Tarn-et-Garonne,  E.  those  of  Tarn 
and  Aitde,  S.E.  Allege,  W.  Gers  and  Hautes-Pyrenees. 
Area,  628, 9S8  hectares.  Surface..  Its  S.W.  portion  is 
covered  with  lofty  mountains,  the  highest  of  which, 
Monte  Maladetta,  is  11.190  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  among  which  there  are  numerous  glaciers.  In 
the  N.E.  there  are  some  plains  of  considerable  impor¬ 
tance.  Rivers.  The  Garonne,  Tarn,  Ari6ge,  and  Salat. 
Clim.  Temperate.  Soil.  Highly  fertile.  Prod.  This  is 
essentially  an  agricultural  dept.,  and  is  esteemed  one  of 
the  most  productive  of  grain ;  large  quantities  of 
wine  are  made  annually.  Near  Toulouse,  corn-fields, 
vineyards,  gardens,  and  country-houses  occupy  every 
inch  of  land,  and  the  appearance  of  the  country-people 
bespeaks  health  and  happiness.  Min.  Iron,  copper,  an¬ 
timony,  bismuth,  zinc,  and  lead;  valuable  marble  quar¬ 
ries  are  also  worked.  Mineral  springs  are  numerous ; 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Bagn5res  de 
Luchon.  Manuf.  Hardware,  coarse  woollens,  cotton 


and  woollen  fabrics,  leather,  sail-cloth,  watches,  hats, 
and  mathematical  instruments.  Chief  towns.  Toulouse 
(the  cap.),  Muret.  St.  Gaudens,  and  Yillefranche.  Pop. 
532,489. 


Garoo',  a  trading  station  of  the  Chinese  empire,  near 
a  source  of  the  Indus,  16,000  feet  above  sea-level;  Lat. 
31°  40'  N.,  Lon.  80°  E.  Here  an  active  commerce  is  car¬ 
ried  on  in  exchanging  Chinese  and  Thibetan  commodi¬ 
ties  for  those  of  India  and  Cashmere. 

Garook'iih,  n.  A  fishing-vessel  employed  in  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf. 

Garoii'pas.  See  Porto  Bello. 

Gar'ous,  a.  [From  Lat.  garum.]  Pertaining  to  garum  ; 
resembling  pickle  made  of  fish;  as,  “a  garrys  excre¬ 
tion.”  —  Browne. 

Gar'-|)ike.  n.  (Zool.)  See  Saurid.®. 

Gar' ran,  Gar'ron,  n.  [Gael,  and  Ir.  garran.]  A 
small  horse ;  a  galloway. 

Gar'rartl,  in  Kentucky,  an  E.  central  co.;  area,  about 
250  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Kentucky  and  Dick’s  rivers,  and 
Paint  Lick  Creek.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  Lancaster. 

Garrard's  Fort,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  vill.  of  Greene  co. 

Gar'ratts ville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Otsego 
co.,  about  85  m.  IV.  of  Albany. 

Gar'ret,  n.  [Scot.;  O.  Fr.  garite,  a  place  of  refuge,  a 
little  lodge  for  a  sentinel,  built  on  high  ;  from  garer,  to 
beware,  to  take  heed  of.J  That  part  of  a  house  which 
is  on  the  upper  floor,  immediately  under  the  roof;  au 
apartment  in  the  highest  story  of  a  house;  an  attic. 

“  Born  in  the  garret ,  in  the  kitchen  bred." — Byron. 

Garreteer',  n.  An  inhabitant  of  a  garret;  —  hence, 
a  poor  author;  a  literary  hack,  (from  such  being  for¬ 
merly  accustomed  to  sleep  in  garrets.) 

Gar'reting',  n.  (Building.)  Small  splinters  of  stone 
inserted  in  the  joints  of  coarse  masonry;  they  are  stuck 
in  after  the  work  is  built.  Flint  walls  are  very  fre* 
quently  filled  up  with  garreting. 

Gar'rett,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Meade  co. 

G a r'rettsbn rg,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Chris¬ 
tian  co.,  about  214  m.  W.S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

Gar'rettsville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Portage  co., 
on  the  Mahoning  River,  about  37  m.  S.E.  of  Cleveland. 
Manuf.  Quite  extensive,  iron,  carriages,  &c. 

Gar'rick,  David,  the  most  celebrated  actor  that  has  ever 
appeared  on  the  English  stage,  was  descended  from  a 
French  family,  who,  being  Protestants,  fled  to  England 
on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  His  father, 
PeterGarrick.  was  a  captain  in  the  army,  and  generally 
resided  at  Lichfield;  but  being  on  a  recruiting  party  at 
Hereford,  G.  was  B.  there  in  1716.  He  received  his  edu¬ 
cation  partly  at  the  grammar-school  at  Lichfield,  and 
partly  under  Dr.  Johnson,  with  whom  he  first  came  to 
London  in  1736,  and  prepared  himself  for  the  study  of. 
the  law.  The  death  of  his  father,  however,  disturbed 
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this  arrangement;  and  having  been  left  $5000  by  his 
uncle,  he  went  into  partnership  with  his  brother  in  the 
wine-trade.  A  love  for  the  stage  had  long  been  deeply 
rooted  in  his  mind,  and,  abandoning  the  wine-trade,  he 
resolved  on  being  an  actor.  His  first  attempt  was  at 
Ipswich  in  1741,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Lyddal; 
and  the  applause  he  met  with  induced  him  to  make  his 
appearance  at  the  theatre  Goodman’s  Fields,  in  the 
character  of  Richard  III.  The  effect  of  this  was  im¬ 
mediate  and  decisive.  The  other  theatres  were  quickly 
deserted,  and  Goodman’s  Fields  became  the  resort  of 


people  of  fashion,  till  that  theatre  was  shut  up.  G.  then 
formed  an  engagement  with  Fleetwood,  the  lessee  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre.  The  remainder  of  his  career  was 
a  long  and  uninterrupted  series  of  successes  until  its 
close,  which  took  place  in  1776,  when  he  determined 
upon  retirement,  and  sold  bis  moiety  of  the  concern  for 
$185,000.  The  last  part  which  he  performed  was  “  Don 
Felix,”  in  The  Wtmder,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Theatrical 
Fund.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  play,  he  addressed  a 
brief  farewell  to  the  audience.  The  general  feeling  with 
which  this  was  delivered  and  received  rendered  it  truly 
impressive;  and  few  persons  ever  quitted  the  stage  amid 
plaudits  so  loud  and  unanimous.  In  1769  he  projected 
and  carried  into  effect  the  famous  Stratford  Jubilee,  a 
striking  proof  of  his  enthusiasm  for  Shakspeare.  It  oc¬ 
cupied  three  days  there,  and  its  representation  at  the 
theatre  lasted  for  92  nights.  This  great  actor  D.  Jan. 
20th,  1779,  his  remains  being  interred  with  great  pomp 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  As  an  actor,  G.  seems  never 
to  have  been  equalled  for  truth,  nature,  variety,  and 
facility  of  expression,  though  perhaps  surpasssd  by  some 
of  his  contemporaries  in  the  enunciation  of  calm,  senti¬ 
mental  eloquence.  lie  wrote,  or  adapted  for  the  stage, 
nearly  40  pieces,  besides  producing  a  great  number  of 
prologues  and  epilogues.  The  style  of  acting  introduced 
by  G.  was  the  very  opposite  of  that  formal  declamation 
practised  before  his  time;  it  was  natural,  vigorous,  and 
impassioned ;  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  grew  into  greater 
repute;  and  a  reform  both  in  the  conduct  and  license 
of  the  drama,  favorable  to  his  taste  and  genius,  was  ef¬ 
fected  b.v  bis  example.  There  is  a  fine  portrait  of  G., 
painted  by  Fine,  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  Lon¬ 
don.  His  correspondence  was  published  with  a  memoir 
in  1831. 

Gar'rison,  William  I.lotd,  an  American  philanthro¬ 
pist,  b.  Dec.  12,  1804,  in  Newburyport,  Mass.  G.  was 
early  put  to  service,  as  errand-boy  and  cabinet-maker’s 
apprentice,  but  first  found  his  true  vocation  on  entering 
into  a  priuting-office  in  his  native  town.  At  the  age  of  17 
he  wrote  anonymously  for  the  paper  on  which  he  worked, 
and  at  22  owned  and  edited  the  “  Free  Press.”  and, 
upon  that  failing,  edited  in  Boston  the  first  paper  ever 
devoted  to  total  abstinence,  and  at  Bennington,  Vt.,  a 
semi-political,  semi-reformatory  paper.  In  1829  he  was 
persuaded  by  Benj.  Lundy  to  join  him  in  editing  in  Bal¬ 
timore  the  “Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation.”  Here, 
for,  an  article  on  the  domestic  slave-trade,  he  was  prose¬ 
cuted  for  libel,  and,  upon  conviction,  imprisoned  till  a 
friend  paid  his  fine.  Removing  to  Boston,  he  founded 
the  “  Liberator,”  (weekly,)  in  Jan.,  1833,  and  continued 
to  edit  it  to  its  close  in  Dec.,  1865.  In  this  paper  he  ad¬ 
vocated  not  only  immediate  and  unconditional  emanci¬ 
pation,  but  also  other  reforms,  such  as  peace,  temper¬ 
ance,  woman’s  suffrage,  abrogation  of  capital  punish¬ 
ment,  and  religious  freedom.  In  Jan..  1833,  he  assisted 
in  founding  the  “  New  England  (afterwards  Massachu¬ 
setts)  Anti-Slavery  Society,”  and,  in  1838,  the  “  Ameri¬ 
can;”  of  which  latter  he  was  president  almost  from  the 
first  to  his  withdrawal  from  the  society  in  1865.  From 
these  sprung  numerous  other  societies,  until  the  Aboli¬ 
tionists  became  an  appreciable  and  formidable  body, 
though  acting  wholly  outside  of  politics.  The  doctrines 
of  the  “Liberator”  caused  great  excitement  at  the 
South,  and,  in  Dec.,  1831,  the  Georgia  legislature  offered 
$5,000  for  the  apprehension  of  the  editor  or  publisher. 
In  Oct.,  1835,  G.  was  mobbed  at  a  public  meeting  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  by  “  gentlemen  of  property  and  standing.”  Partly 
stripped,  and  with  a  rope  about  his  middle,  he  was  with 
difficulty  rescued  by  the  authorities,  and  lodged  in  jail 
for  safety.  G.  foresaw  the  inevitable  fate  of  slavery  in 
the  civil  war,  and  celebrated  its  downfall  on  the  ruins 
of  Fort  Sumter,  and  among  the  freed  people  of  Charles¬ 
ton.  In  1832,  1840,  1846  he  visited  England  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  Abolitionist,  and  again  in  1867  for  his  health, 
which  was  much  impaired.  On  this  last  occasion  he 
was  feted  by  the  most  eminent  Englishmen,  and  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  His 
collected  writings  consist  of  Thoughts  on  Africun  Colo¬ 
nization,  published  in  1832  ;  Sonnets  and  Other  Poems, 
(1S43,)  and  Selections,  chiefly  prose,  (1852.)  D.  1879. 

Garrison,  (gdr're-sn,)  n.  [Fr.  garnison,  from  the  low 
Lat.  garnisio,  ammunition,  military  stores.]  (Mil.)  A 
body  of  troops  stationed  in  any  town  or  fortified  place, 
either  to  defend  the  position  against  an  enemy,  to  keep 
the  inhabitants  under  subjection,  or  merely  to  be  sub¬ 
sisted.  By  military  writers,  the  term  garrison  is  gener¬ 
ally  applied  to  a  fort  or  fortress,  to  the  body  of  troops 
or  guard  placed  in  a  citadel,  or  to  any  troop  of  soldiers 
quartered  in  a  town. 

Ingarrison,  quartered  as  a  garrison  ;  performing  duty 
as  one  of  a  garrison. 

— v.  a.  (Mil.)  To  place  troops  in  a  fortress  for  its  defence- 
to  furnish  with  soldiers,  as  a  town;  to  secure  or  defend 
by  fortresses  manned  with  troops ;  as,  to  garrison  a  con¬ 
quered  country. 

“Others  garrison  the  conquests  near  the  Rhine." — Dryden. 

Gar'rison’s.  in  New  York,  a  P.  O.  of  Putnam  co. 

Gar'rison  villo,  in  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Stafford  co. 

Gar'ron,  n.  See  Garran. 

Gar'ron,  in  Ireland.  See  Garon. 

Gar'rot,  n.  [Fr.]  (Surg.)  A  compressing  bandage, 
tightened  by  twisting  a  small  cylinder  of  w-ood,  by  which 
the  arteries  of  a  limb  are  compressed,  for  the  purpose 
of  suspending  the  flow  of  blood  in  cases  of  hemorrhage, 
aneurism,  amputation,  &c. 

(Zool.)  A  genus  of  the  Duck  family,  widely  distrib. 
uted  over  the  colder  and  temperate  regions  of  both 
America  and  Europe.  The  head  is  large,  compressed, 
rounded  above ;  bill  shorter  than  the  head,  higher  than 
broad  at  the  base ;  neck  short  and  thick ;  body  ovate 
and  depressed ;  eyes  small ;  legs  very  short,  and  placed 
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tar  behind;  hind-toe  lobed.  They  breed  in  the  colder 
regions  of  Europe  and  America,  returning  to  more  tem¬ 
perate  climes  in  winter.  They  haunt  rivers,  lakes,  ac¬ 
tuaries,  and  feed  chiefly  on  mollusea.  and  also  on  larva}, 
Crustacea,  and  sometimes  small  fish,  for  which  they  dive. 

Gar'rote,  (sometimes  written  Garotte, )  n.  [Sp.  yurute, 
a  cudgel,  a  post,  or  stake.]  A  mode  of  capital  punish¬ 
ment  in  Spain,  by  seating  the  criminal  on  a  stool,  with 
his  back  to  a  stake,  placiug  an  iron  collar  about  his  neck, 
and  tightening  it  with  a  screw  until  life  is  extinct. 

— r.  a.  To  effect  strangulation  by  means  of  a  garrote; — 
hence  to  seize  one  by  the  throat  from  behind,  with  an 
intent  to  rob,  by  a  partial  or  entire  strangling  of  the 
victim. 

Garrote,  ( gar-rr/ia ,)  in  California,  a  post-village  of 
Tuolumne  co.,  abt.  17  m.  S. rl.  of  Sonora. 

Gar'roter,  (sometimes  written  Garotter,)  n.  One  who 
seizes  a  person  from  behind  with  an  intent  to  render  him 
unconscious  by  semi-strangulation,  and  then  rob  him. 

Gar'row  -Mountains,  a  range  of  Farther  India,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  Bengal,  Assam,  and  Jynteah;  height  from 
3.000  to  4,000  feet.  It  is  inhabited  by  an  independent 
people,  who  carry  their  surplus  produce  into  Bengal. 

Gar  nil  i  t  y,  n.  [Lat.  garruhtas — garrulus,  garrio, 
to  chatter,  to  talk  ;  probably  from  Gr.  geryo,  garyb,  to 
speak,  to  cry  ;  Sansk.  root  gri,  to  sound,  to  cry.]  Talk¬ 
ativeness  ;  loquacity:  practice  or  habit  of  being  garru¬ 
lous  or  talking  much. 

Gar'rillous,  a.  [Lat.  garrulus. ]  Talkative ;  loqua¬ 
cious  ;  prone  to  practise  and  indulge  in  prosy  talk,  with 
frequent  repetitions  ;  as,  garrulous  old  age. 

Garrulously,  ado.  In  a  garrulous,  talkative  manner. 

Gar'rulousuess,  n.  Loquacity;  talkativeness;  in¬ 
cessant  prattling. 

Gar'ry,  a  river  in  Scotland,  co.  Perth,  joining  the  'Pum¬ 
mel  after  a  course  of  20  miles.  It  is  celebrated  for  its 
picturesque  scenery,  and  the  poet  Hogg  (the  “  Ettrick 
Shepherd”)  speaks  of  it  in  his  beautiful  song  of  Bonnie 
Prince  Charlie ,  thus  : 

“  Came  ye  by  Athol,  lad,  wi*  the  philabeg, 

Down  by  the  Tummel,  or  banks  o’  the  Garry.'* 

Garrya'cese,  n.  pi.  (Hot.)  The  Garra  fam.,  a  small 
ord.  of  id  uits,  alliance  Garryales.  There  are  but  two 
genera,  which  include  six  species,  all  shrubs  found  in 
this  country  or  in  the  West  Indies.  Nothing  is  known 
of  their  properties. 

Garrya'les,  n.pl.  ( Bot .)  A  small  alliance  of  plants 
of  the  sub-class  Diclinous  exogens.  Diag.  Monochlamy- 
deous,  sometimes  amentaceous  flowers  ;  inferior  fruit ; 
and  a  minute  embryo  lying  in  a  large  quantity  of  albu¬ 
men.  This  alliance  is  divided  into  the  two  orders  Garry- 
aceie  and  He.lwingiace.se. 

Gar'ry  Island,  an  island  -of  British  N.  America,  on 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  off  the  mouth  of  Mackenzie  Kiver ; 
Lat.  69°  30'  N.,  Lon.  135°  W. 

Gar'ry  Lake,  a  lake  of  British  N.  America,  Lat.  66° 
N.,  Lou.  93°  3 O'  W. 

Garry  Owen,  ( gar’re-bne ,)  in  Ireland,  a  locality  in  co. 
Limerick,  whence  the  famous  Irish  national  air  of 
Garry  Owen  takes  its  name. 

Gar'ry  Owen,  in  Iowa ,  a  post-village  of  Jackson  co., 
abt.  15  m.  S  of  Dubuque. 

Gar'rysburg,  in  TV.  Carolina,  a  post-village  ofNorth- 
ampton  co.,  abt.  8  m.  N.  of  Weldon. 

Gars'tang,  a  town  of  England,  co.  Lancaster,  12  m. 
from  the  town  of  Lancaster.  Manuf.  Calicoes,  cottons, 
and  worsted. 

Gar'ter.  n.  [Fr.jarrctiire — jar  ret,  ham,  hough  ;  W.  gar- 
das,  gurdys,  from  gar,  the  leg;  Gael,  gartan,  a  garter ; 
Armor,  g  Ir,  or  garr,  the  leg.]  A  band,  string,  or  liga¬ 
ment  used  to  tie  a  stocking  to  the  leg,  so  as  to  prevent 
it  from  slipping  down. 

*'  Handsome  garters  at  your  knees.”  --  Swift. 

— The  badge  of  the  highest  order  of  knighthood  in  Great 
Britain,  called  the  Order  of  the  G  ’rter  :  also,  the  order 
itself;  as,  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  Garter. 

“  Now  by  my  George,  my  Garter.'  —  Shake. 

(Her.)  The  half  of  a  bend. 

— v.  a.  To  bind  or  fasten  with  a  garter. 

••  He  being  in  love,  could  not  see  to  garter  his  hose." — Shake. 

—To  invest  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 

Gar  ter,  (Order  of  the.)  (Her.)  One  of  the  most 
celebrated  and  ancient  of  all  the  orders  of  knighthood 
in  Europe,  instituted  by  Edward  III  of  England.  The 
origin  id'  this  decoration  is  ascribed  to  a  trifling  acci¬ 
dent,  which  occurred  at  a  ball  at  which  the  king  and 
the  Countess  of  Salisbury  were  present.  The  countess 
is  said  to  h  ive  dropped  her  garter  whilst  dancing;  the 
king  picking  it  up,  and,  observing  some  of  the  court¬ 
iers  smiling,  restored  it  to  the  countess,  with  the  re¬ 
mark.  H  mi  suit  qui  inul  y  pense,  “  Evil  be  to  him  who 
evil  thinks ;”  and  he  shortly  afterwards  is  said  to  have 
instituted  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  with  the  above  mot¬ 
to,  as  an  incentive  to  chivalry  amongst  his  knights. 
Another  account  states  that  it  dates  its  origin  from  the 
reign  of' Richard  Coeurde  Lion,  who,  during  his  battles 
in  the  Holy  Laud,  ordered  his  knights  to  wear  a  white 
garter  above  their  knee,  to  distinguish  them  from  their 
Saracen  foes;  and  that  Richard,  on  his  return  to  Eng¬ 
land,  instituted  the  order  in  commemoration  of  that  cir¬ 
cumstance.  Still,  according  to  Ashmole.  the  date  of  the 
order  is  1441;  and  as  the  first  of  its  statutes  is  dated 
1450,  this  seems  tolerably  accurate  •  whence  it  follows 
that  it  was  established  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
Upon  the  original  constitution  of  the  order,  it  consisted 
of  the  sovereign  and  25  knights-companions.  From  time 
io  time,  nevertheless,  statutes  were  passed  for  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  foreign  sovereigns,  and  extra  knights  ;  but 
the  latter  are  always  admitted  in  among  the  25  compan¬ 
ions,  as  soon  as  vacancies  occur.  The  Military  Knights 


of  Windsor  are  also  considered  as  adjunct  to  the  Order 
of  the  Garter.  The 
officers  of  the  order 
are,  firstly,  the  Prel¬ 
ute,  which  dignity 
was  first  filled  by 
William  de  Edyng- 
ton,  bishop  of  Win¬ 
chester,  and  which  is 
now  vested  in  the 
bishop  of  Winches¬ 
ter  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing;  the  office  ena¬ 
bling  him  to  take 
his  seat  in  parlia¬ 
ment  next  to  the 
bishop  of  Durham 
The  next  officer  is 
the  Chancellor,  who, 
until  the  year  1837, 
was  the  bishop  of 
Salisbury  (for  the 
time  being),  but 
since  the  see  of  Ox¬ 
ford  has  included 
Berkshire  (and  con¬ 
sequently  the  town 
of  Windsor),  the 
chancellor  is  always 
the  bishop  of  Oxford. 

The  Registrar,  who 
is  the  Dean  of  Wind¬ 
sor,  is  the  next  offi¬ 
cial,  and  after  these 
come  the  Garter 
King-at-Arms,  and 
the  Usher  of  the 
Black  Rod.  All  these 
officers  are  bound  to 
attend  the  chapters  of  the  order  held  in  St.  George’s 
Chapel,  Windsor,  on  St.  George's  Day,  where  the  instal¬ 
lations  of  knights  are  held,  and  they  are  sworn  to  ad¬ 
here  to  all  the  institutes  of  the  order,  and  to  promote 
its  well-being  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  The  peculiar 
dress  which  distinguished  the  Order  of  the  Garter  from 
other  similar  institutions,  at  its  first  establishment,  was 
a  mantle,  tunic,  and  hood  of  blue  cloth  lined  with  ermine, 
that  of  the  sovereign  differing  from  the  knights  by  the 
fur  of  the  lining  being  of  miniver  instead  of  ermine.  All 
these  three  garments  were  embroidered  with  garters  of 
blue  and  gold  ;  and  the  garter  itself  was  worn  under  the 
left  knee,  and  was  composed  of  dark  blue  velvet  edged 
with  gold,  with  the  motto  “  Iloni  soit  qui  mal  y  pense” 
inscribed  upon  it  in  letters  of  gold ;  the  buckle  and 
pendant  were  likewise  of  the  same  precious  metal. 
Henry  VIII.  added  a  collar,  composed  of  pieces  of  gold 
worked  in  the  fashion  of  garters,  the  centres  of  each 
being  alternately  white  and  red  (alluding  to  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  York  and  Lancaster  families  in  the  House 
of  Tudor),  and  these  links,  or  garters,  were  exactly  26 
in  number,  typical  of  the  strength  of  the  order.  He 
also  added  the  greater  and  lesser  “  Georges,”  which  con¬ 
sist  of  gold  medallions  with  the  figures  of  St.  George 
and  the  Dragon  worked  in  relief.  Charles  II.  made  the 
last  alterations,  substituting  crimson  for  the  surcoat 
and  hood,  and  a  lining  of  white  taffeta  instead  of  er¬ 
mine.  The  ribbon  by  which  the  medallion  of  St.  George 
is  suspended  over  the  left  shoulder  is  of  blue  —  whence 
the  expression  "receiving  the  blue  ribbon ,”  employed 
sometimes  to  denote  the  being  installed  a  member  of 
the  Order  of  the  Garter.  Down  to  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.,  some  ladies,  as  the  queens,  &r.,  were  admitted  to 
share  in  the  honors  of  this  noble  order;  and  thesplendid 
appearance  of  Queen  Philippa,  clad  in  the  habiliments 
of  the  Garter,  is  mentioned  by  Froissart  as  being  very 
imposing.  The  dress  and  ceremonies  are  at  present  ex¬ 
actly  as  they  were  when  first  instituted,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  alterations  above  mentioned;  and  the 
Garter  is  still  held  to  be.  and  will  no  doubt  continue  to 
hold  its  fame  of  being,  the  first  knightly  order  in  Eu¬ 
rope. 

Gar  ter-fish,  n.  (Zocil.)  See  Lepidopus. 

Gar'ter-xnake,  n.  (ZoSl.)  The  name  of  two  species 
of  harmless  striped  snakes,  of  the  Coluber  fam.,  common 
in  the  U.  States. 

Gartll,  n.  .  yardd,  a  garden.]  A  garden,  croft,  or 
paddock. 

—  A  hoop;  a  band;  a  garter.  (Used  in  some  parts  of  Eng.) 

-—A  dam  or  fish-weir. 

Gartside’a,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  St.  Clair  co. 

Ga'rum.  n.  [Lat.]  See  Anchury. 

Gas.  n.  [Probably  from  the  German  geist,  a  spirit.!  The 
term  applied  to  all  permanently  elastic  fluids  or  airs. 
The  different  gases  will  be  described  under  their  respec¬ 
tive  heads;  in  this  article  those  properties  only  will  be 
explained  that  are  common  to  all  gases  as  a  class.  Gases 
have  no  cohesion ;  the  peculiar  properties  of  a  gas  seem 
to  depend  on  the  fact,  that  the  repulsive  forces  existing 
between  its  particles  are  greater  than  the  attractive 
forces.  Consequently,  the  particles  of  a  gas  tend  to  re¬ 
cede  from  each  other;  and  were  it  not  for  extraneous 
causes,  the  G.  would  expand  —  so  far  as  is  known  —  in¬ 
definitely  into  space.  This  natural  tendency  of  gases 
is  restrained  on  the  surface  of  our  globe  by  the  pressure 
which  the  atmosphere  exerts  in  consequence  of  its 
weight ;  but  when  this  pressure  is  removed,  the  expan¬ 
sive  tendency  becomes  at  once  manifest.  The  air  which 
is  contained  in  the  India-rubber  hag  (Fig.  1125),  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  prevented  from  expanding  by  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  on  its  exterior  surface.  If,  however,  we 
place  the  bag  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and 
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remove  the  pressure  by  exhausting  the  air,  the  bag  will 

at  once  expand ; 

and  this  expan-  jjfitS 

sion  will  con¬ 
tinue  until  the 
expansive  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  air 
is  balanced  by 
the  elasticity  of 
the  bag.  The 
forcewith  which 
a  gas  tends  to 
expand  is  called 
its  tension ;  and 
it  is  evident 
that,  when  in  a 
state  of  rest,  the 
tension  of  a  gas 
must  be  exactly 
equal  to  the 
pressure  to 
which  it  is  ex¬ 
posed  ;  for  were 
this  not  the 
case,  the  force 
whichwasinex- 
cesswould  cause 
a  motion  in  the 
particles,  which  Flg' 1125' 

is  inconsistent  with  the  supposition.  It  appears,  there¬ 
fore,  that  in  a  gas,  as  in  a  liquid,  the  particles  are  in  a 
condition  of  equilibrium;  the  only  difference  being,  that 
in  a  liquid  the  equilibrium  exists  between  the  attractive 
and  repulsive  forces  in  the  liquid  itself,  but  in  the  gas, 
between  the  excess  of  repulsive  forces  in  the  body  and 
an  external  pressure.  In  consequence  of  this  condition 
of  equilibrium,  the  particles  of  gases  are  endowed  with 
perfect  freedom  of  motion,  and  gases  are  therefore  fluids. 
Gases  are  readily  compressible,  and  are  perfectly  elastic. 
By  subjecting  them  to  pressure  in  tight  vessels  their 
bulk  can  be  greatly  diminished,  but  however  long  the 
pressure  may  continue,  when  it  is  removed  they  regain 
at  once  their  original  volume.  If  two  gases  be  brought 
into  communication  with  each  other,  they  will  gradually 
mix  or  diffuse  through  each  other,  although  this  diffu¬ 
sion  may  have  to  take  place  in  opposition  to  gravity. 
Thus  if  a  bottle  of  carbonic  acid  be  connected,  even  by  a 
narrow  tube,  with  a  bottle  of  hydrogen  placed  vertii  ally 
above  it,  some  of  the  heavy  carbonic  acid  will  make  its 
way  into  the  upper  bottle,  and  a  corresponding  volume 
of  the  light  hydrogen  will  descend  into  the  lower,  and 
in  a  few  days  the  two  gases  will  be  completely  mixed. 
The  same  result  will  ensue  if  the  two  gases  he  divided 
by  a  porous  diaphragm,  as  a  piece  of  unglazed  porcelain, 
a  plate  of  gypsum,  or  a  thin  membrane,  and  is  called  the 
osmose  of  gases.  Were  it  not  for  the  diffusive  property 
of  gases,  the  constituents  of  the  air,  differing  as  they  do 
in  specific  gravity,  would  not  maintain  a  constant  mix¬ 
ture,  but  would  form  separate  layers  floating  one  above 
the  other.  The  relative  diffuslbilities  of  different  gases 
are  inversely  as  the  square  roots  of  their  specific  gravi¬ 
ties.  The  effusion  of  gases  is  a  term  used  to  signify  the 
passage  of  a  gas  into  a  vacuum  through  a  fine  and  infi¬ 
nitely  short  tube  as  through  a  minute  aperture  in  a  thin 
plate  of  metal.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  velocity  of 
effusion  is  the  same  as  that  of  diffusion,  that  is.  gases 
flow  into  a  vacuum  at  rates  inversely  porportional  to 
the  square  roots  of  their  specific  gravities.  The  trans¬ 
piration  of  gases  is  the  term  applied  to  the  passage  of 
gases  through  capillary  tubes.  The  other  physical  prop¬ 
erties  of  gases,  as  weight,  pressure,  expansive  force,  com¬ 
pressibility,  &c.,  possessed  by  them  in  common  with  at¬ 
mospheric  air,  are  fully  explained  under  the  head  Pneu¬ 
matics. —  Litjuef action.  The  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous 
conditions  of  bodies  depend  upon  temperature  and  pres¬ 
sure.  Thus  mercury  at  40°  below  zero  Fahr.  is  a  solid ; 
from  that  temperature  to  662°  Fahr.  it  is  a  liquid,  and 
above  that  temperature  a  gas.  All  gases,  if  sufficiently 
cooled  and  under  very  great  pressure,  become  liquid. 
Many  of  them  which  are  permanent  at  ordinary  atmos¬ 
pheric  pressure  and  temperature,  become  liquids  on  in¬ 
creasing  the  pressure  and  diminishing  the  temperature, 
and  some  even  solidify  w  hen  cooled  sufficiently.  Thus 
sulphurous  acid  gas  liquefies  at  32°  if  the  pressure  be 
increased  by  half  an  atmosphere.  At  —  105°  it  is  a  solid. 
Carbonic  acid  liquefies  at  a  pressure  of  38  atmospheres, 
and  at  — 70°  is  a  solid.  Cyanogen,  by  dr  iodic  acid,  am¬ 
monia,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  nitrous  oxide,  euehlorine, 
liydrobromic  acid,  fluoride  of  silicon,  chlorine,  arseui- 
uretted  hydrogen,  olefiant  gas,  ethyl,  fluoride  of  boron 
and  hydrochloric  acid  gases  can  be 
liquefied.  It  has  recently  been  proved 
that  oxygen,  nitrogen,  air,  carbonic 
oxide,  Ac.,  can  also  be  reduced  to 
the  liquid  state. 

Gasalier,  (gas-a-leer1,)  n.  A  chan¬ 
delier  for  burning  gas ;  a  gas-lamp. 

Gas'-buruer,  n.  The  extremity 
or  point  of  a  gas-fixture,  where 
the  gas  is  burned.  The  ordinary' 
burners  are  either  bat -wing  or 
fi  sh  -  tail .  The  bat-wing  burner 
is  a  nipple,  generally  of  cast-iron, 
across  which  a  narrow  slit  is  sawn, 
through  which  the  gas  escapes  in  a 
thin  flame.  In  the  fish-tail  burner 
the  nipple  is  pierced  with  two  holes, 
so  that  two  streams  of  gas  impinge 
against  each  other  and  produce  a  flat 
flame.  The  Argand  burner  consists 
of  a  ring  pierced  with  holes  and  sur- 
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rounded  with  a  glass  shade  to  regulate  the  supply  of 
air  and  steady  the  flame.  The  sun-light  consists  of  a 
ring  of  common  burners  set  in  the  base  of  a  reflecting 
cone  that  passes  through  the  ceiling,  and  conducts 
away  the  products  of  combustion,  and  thus  lights  and 
ventilates  the  room  at  the  same  time. 

Gas'coines,  n.  pi.  Same  as  Galligaskins,  q.'v. 

Gas'con,  n.  (Grog.)  A  native  of  the  former  prov. 
of  Gascony,  in  France. 

Gasconade',  n.  [Fr.  gasconnade ,  from  Gascon ,  an  in¬ 
habitant  of  Gascony,  the  people  of  which  prov.  were 

.  notorious  for  boasting.]  A  boast,  or  boasting;  a  vaunt ; 
a  bravado;  a  bragging. 

—r.  n.  To  boast;  to  brag;  to  bluster;  to  vaunt;  as,  he 
is  a  gasconading  fellow. 

Gasconade',  in  Missouri,  a  river  formed  by  the  union 
of  several  branches  in  Pulaski  co.,  aud  flowing  a  general 
N.E.  course  through  Maries  and  Osage  cos.,  enters  the 
Missouri  River  from  Gasconade  co. 

— An  E.  central  co. ;  area,  about  510  sq.  m.  Iiivers.  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Gasconade  rivers,  aud  Bourbeuse  creek.  Sur¬ 
face,  uneven  ;  soil,  not  very  fertile.  Min.  Copper,  iron, 
aud  sulphur.  Cap.  Hermann.  Pop.  (1890)  11,706. 

— A  post-village  of  Gasconade  co.,  abt.  36  m.  S.  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  City. 

Gasconad'er,  n.  A  vaunter;  a  braggart;  a  bluster¬ 
ing  fellow. 

Gas'coiiy,  the  name  of  one  of  the  old  provs.  of  France, 
which  comprised,  prior  to  the  revolution,  the  coivntry 
now  included  in  the  depts.  Hautes-Pyr6uees,  Gers ,  and 
Landes,  and  portions  of  the  territory  now  included  in 
the  depts.  of  Basses  Pyrenees,  Haute-Garonne,  and  Lot- 
et-Garonne.  From  1152  to  1453,  G.  belonged  to  Eng¬ 
land,  but  in  the  last-named  year  it  was  definitely  united 
to  France  by  Charles  VII.  In  the  chronicles  of  the 
time  the  terms  Gascony  and  Guienne  are  used  as  though 
they  were  synonymous.  They  were,  however,  distinct 
provs.  Auch  was  the  chief  town  of  G. 

Gase'ity,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  gaseous,  (r.) 

Gaseous,  (gaz'e-us,)  a.  In  the  form  of  gas,  or  an  aeri¬ 
form  fluid. 

— Tenuous;  fragile;  wanting  solidity. 

Gas'-fitter,  n.  One  who  fits  up  the  pipes,  brackets, 
burners,  Ac.,  for  gas-lighting. 

Gas  •Atting',  n.  The  business  of  a  gas-fitter.  The 
term  gas-fittings  is  applied  to  the  different  contriv¬ 
ances  for  the  application  of  gas-lighting,  consisting  of 
pipes,  services,  meters,  burners,  Ac.  Pipes  laid  in  the 
ground  are  of  cast-iron,  and  those  through  the  building 
generally  of  wrought-iron,  sometimes  of  lead;  they 
should  incline  toward  the  meter,  so  as  to  allow  the  con¬ 
densed  moisture  to  flow  back  into  it.  If  this  inclina¬ 
tion  is  not  uniform,  or  is  interrupted,  an  arrangement 
called  a  drip  must  be  introduced  to  remove  the  water. 

Gas'-Hxture,  n.  One  of  the  ornamental  fittings  or 
appendages  at  the  extremity  of  the  pipes  which  conduct 
gas  from  the  meter  to  the  different  apartments  of  a 
building ;  a  bracket,  or  chandelier  for  gas,  including  a 
stop-cock  and  burner. 

Gas- £Over nor.  Gas  -regulator,  n.  An  appa¬ 
ratus  employed  to  regulate  and  equalize  the  pressure  of 
gas  when  flowing  for  burning. 

Gash,  n.  [See  the  verb.]  A  deep  and  long  cut ;  an  in¬ 
cision  of  considerable  length,  particularly  in  flesh. 

— v.  a.  [Seemingly  allied  to  hack  and  hash,  and  to  Ileb. 
gazar,  to  cut,  to  cut  in  two,  to  divide.]  To  cut ;  to  make 
a  gash,  or  long  deep  incision. 

“ Gashed  with  honourable  scars." — Montgomery. 

Gash'ful,  a.  Covered  with  gashes;  —  hence,  by  implica¬ 
tion,  forbidding,  frightful. 

Gas'-liolrter,  n.  A  vessel  for  holding  gas.  See  Gas¬ 
light. 

Gasi  lica't  ion,  n.  Act  or  process  of  converting  into  gas. 

Gas'ify,  v.  a.  [gas,  and  Lat .  facio.\  To  convert  into  gas 
or  an  aeriform  fluid  by  combination  with  caloric. 

Gas'ket,  n.  ( JVdut .)  A  plaited  cord  fastened  to  the 
sail-yard  of  a  ship,  and  used  to  furl  and  tie  up  a  sail 
firmly  to  the  yard,  by  wrapping  it  around  both  six  or 
seven  times,  the  turns  being  at  a  competent  distance 
from  each  other. 

(Mach.)  The  plaited  hemp  used  for  packing  the  piston 
of  the  steam-engine  and  its  pumps. 

Gas'kill,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Tioga  co. 

Gas'kill,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Jefferson  co. 
Pop.  (1890)  682. 

Gas'kins,  n.  Same  as  Galligaskins  (7.  ».). 

Gas'-lamp,  n.  A  lamp  lighted  by  gas ;  a  gasalier. 

Gas-light,  or  Illuminating  Gas,  n.  The  mix¬ 
ture  of  inflammable  elastic  fluids  obtained  by  the  de¬ 
structive  distillation  of  coal  or  other  carbonaceous  sub¬ 
stances.  While  many  attempts,  more  or  less  successful, 
have  been  aud  are  still  made  to  use  other  substances, 
coal,  on  account  of  its  cheapness,  is  almost  altogether 
used  for  the  production  of  gas  in  large  quantities,  and 
for  this  purpose  those  species  of  bituminous  coal  are 
chosen  that  contain  the  most  hydrogen  and  are  most  free 
from  sulphur.  When  coal  is  burned  in  the  open  air,  or 
in  an  ordinary  stove,  the  principal  products  are  carbonic 
acid  and  water,  small  quantities  of  ammonia  and  sul¬ 
phurous  acid,  and  finely-divided  carbon  in  the  form  of 
soot.  When  it  is  burned  in  close  vessels,  the  products 
are  much  more  numerous  and  complicated.  The  most 
important  gaseous  matters  are  light  and  heavy  carbu- 
retted  hydrogen  gases,  hydrogen, carbonic  oxide, carbonic 
acid,  sulphurous  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  ammo¬ 
nia.  These  separate  as  liquids  coal-tar  naphtha,  and  coal- 
tar  ;  and  coke  remains  as  a  solid.  To  render  the  gaseous 
products  available  for  lighting  purposes,  all  the  above- 
named  must  be  removed  except  the  light  and  heavy 
carburetted  hydrogen,  since  they  not  only  interfere  with 


the  illuminating  power  of  the  gas,  but  their  presence  or 
the  products  of  their  combustion  are  injurious  to  health. 
The  outlines  of  the  process  of  manufacturing  gas  from 


Fig.  1127. —  MANUFACTURE  OF  COAL-GAS. 

coal  are  briefly  as  follows:  —  Coal  is  heated  in  long  flat¬ 
tened  D-shaped  cylinders  of  clay  or  iron  called  retorts, 
(a  a,  Fig.  1127,)  arranged  in  long  brick  furnaces.  The 
mouths  of  the  retorts  are  fitted  with  movable  lids,  ren¬ 
dered  air-tight  by  a  luting  of  clay.  An  iron  pipe,  b,  rises 
from  the  upper  side  of  the  front  of  the  retort,  and  is  cov¬ 
ered  at  the  upper  extremity,  which  passes  into  the  side  of 
a  much  wider  tube,c,  called  the  hydraulic  nlain,  running 
above  the  furnaces,  at  right  angles  to  the  retorts,  and 
receiving  the  tubes  from  all  of  them.  The  hydraulic 
main  is  always  kept  half  full  of  the  tar  and  water  that 
condenses  from  the  gas,  and  the  delivering  tubes  from 
the  retorts  dip  below  the  surface  of  this  liquid,  so  that, 
although  the  gas  can  bubble  freely  through  it  as  it  issues 
from  the  retorts,  none  can  return  through  the  tubes 
while  the  retorts  are  open  for  afresh  charge.  The  aque¬ 
ous  portion  of  the  liquid  deposited  in  the  hydraulic 
main  is  called  the  ammoniacal  liquor,  from  its  consist¬ 
ing  chiefly  of  a  solution  of  various  salts  of  ammonia, 
principally  the  sesquicarbonate ;  sulphide,  cyanide,  and 
sulpho-cyanide  of  ammonium  are  also  found  in  it.  From 
the  hydraulic  main  the  gas  passes  into  the  condenser,  d, 
which  is  a  series  of  bent  iron  tubes  kept  cool  either  by 
the  large  surface  which  they  expose  to  the  air.  or  some¬ 
times  by  a  stream  of  cold  water.  In  these  are  deposited 
the  remaining  water  and  any  of  the  volatile  hydro-car¬ 
bons  and  salts  of  ammonia  that  escaped  condensation  in 
the  hydraulic  main.  As  the  ammoniacal  salts  are  not 
completely  removed  in  the  condenser,  it  is  usually 
necessary  to  pass  the  gas  through  a  scrubber  or  case 
containing  fragments  of  coke,  over  which  a  stream  of 
water  is  allowed  to  trickle  in  order  to  absorb  the  remain¬ 
ing  ammoniacal  vapors.  The  gas  is  now  passed  through 
the  lime-purifier,  e,  in  order  to  absorb  the  carbonic  acid 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  lime-purifier  is  an  iron 
box,  in  which  the  gas  is  made  to  pass  over  a  mixture  of 
slaked  lime  and  sulphate  of  iron  (green  vitriol  or  cop¬ 
peras),  mingled  with  saw-dust,  to  prevent  their  caking 
together;  or  sometimes  it  is  a  vessel  in  which  a  mixture 
of  hydrate  of  lime  and  water  is  kept  in  a  state  of  agita¬ 
tion  while  the  gas  is  passing  through  it.  The  next 
operation,  which  is  often  omitted,  is  to  pass  the  gas 
through  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  to  remove  the  last  por¬ 
tions  of  ammonia.  The  purified  gas  now  passes  into  the 
gas-holder,  (g,)  from  which  it  is  supplied  for  consumption. 
The  general  shape  of  gas-holders  is  that  of  a  cylinder, 
closed  at  the  top,  and  floating  or  suspended  with  its 
open  end  in  a  reservoir  of  water.  Since,  with  a  given 
surface,  a  cylinder  has  the  greatest  capacity  when  its 
height  is  equal  to  %  its  diameter,  the  gas-holders  are 
generally  so  constructed.  They  are  made  of  sheet-iron 
plates,  riveted,  and  coated  with  tar  on  both  sides  to 
make  them  gas-tight.  They  are  suspended  in  the  water 
by  means  of  chains,  and  counterbalanced  and  guided  by 
weights  and  wheels,  so  as  to  rise  and  fall  with  ease. 
Two  tubes  pass  under  and  through  the  water,  reaching 
above  its  surface  into  the  hollow  of  the  gas-holder.  One 


of  these,  h,  admits  the  gas  from  the  purifiers,  and  the 
other,  k,  carries  it  off  for  use.  As  gas  is  admitted  to  the 
gas  holder  -‘t  rises  in  the  water;  and  by  lessening  the 


counterbalancing  weight,  it  presses  down,  and  the  gas 
is  forced  out  through  the  pipe  k  to  the  street-mains.  As 
the  gas  is  discharged,  the  holder  fills  with  water,  and  is 
ready  to  receive  a  fresh  supply  of  gas.  Most  gas-works 
have  a  number  of  holders — some  filling  while  others 
are  emptying;  and  most  holders  are  furnished  with  some 
contrivance  for  indicating  the  exact  quantity  of  gas 
which  they  contain.  The  telescope  gas-holder  ( Fig.  1128), 
with  the  same  diameter,  holds  a  larger  volume  of  gas 
than  the  one  above  described,  and  consequently  requires 
less  space  of  ground.  It  consists  of  two,  three,  or  more 
concentric  cylinders,  the  bottoms  and  tops  of  which, 
except  the  upper  one,  are  furnished  with  flanges  turned 
in  opposite  directions,  —  the  flanges  at  the  bottom  turn¬ 
ing  outward  and  upward,  and  the  one  at  the  top  turning 
inward  and  downward.  When  the  gas  is  introduced, 
the  innermost  cylinder  rises  first;  and  when  its  bottom 
reaches  nearly  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  its  curved 
flange  catches  the  flange  of  the  next  cylinder,  which 
also  rises,  —  and  this  in  turn  lifts  the  next,  and  so  on. 
The  escape  of  gas  and  the  admission  of  air  are  prevented 
by  the  lower  flange  taking  up  a  quantity  of  water,  which 
acts  as  a  water-lute.  The  temperature  at  which  the  gas 
is  produced  should  be  regulated  with  great  care.  If  too 
low,  the  coal  distils  into  the  tar,  and  the  gas  is  dimin¬ 
ished  in  quantity  and  impaired  in  quality.  If  too  high, 
the  retorts  are  quickly  burned  out,  and  the  olefiant  gas, 
the  most  valuable  constituent  of  the  gas,  is  decomposed. 
The  use  of  the  gases  produced  by  the  destructive  dis¬ 
tillation  of  coal  for  the  purposes  of  illumination  is  of 
modern  invention;  but  so  long  ago  as  1688  Rev.  Dr. 
Clayton,  dean  of  Kildare,  described  the  method  of  filling 
bladders  with  what  he  called  the  spirit  of  coal,  obtained 
by  distilling  coal  in  a  retort  upon  an  open  fire.  lie 
says:  “I  have  frequently  taken  one  of  these  bladders 
and  pricked  a  hole  therein  with  a  pin,  and  compressing 
gently  the  bladder  near  the  flame  of  a  candle,  till  it 
once  took  fire,  it  would  then  continue  flaming  until  all 
the  spirit  was  compressed  out  of  the  bladder;  which 
was  the  more  surprising  because  no  one  could  discern 
any  difference  between  these  bladders  and  those  that 
were  filled  with  common  air.”  In  1792,  Mr.  Wm.  Mur¬ 
doch,  of  Redruth,  in  Cornwall,  constructed  a  small  gas 
apparatus,  and  in  1798  a  larger  and  improved  one, 
for  lighting  Boulton  and  Watt's  large  factory  at  Soho, 
near  Birmingham,  which,  on  the  occasion  of  the  peace 
of  Amiens  in  1802,  was  publicly  illuminated  by  this 
means.  In  1803-4  the  Lyceum  Theatre  in  London  was 
lighted  by  gas,  and  in  1813-14  Westminster  Bridge 
and  part  of  the  streets  of  London  were  illuminated  by 
the  same  means.  From  that  time  its  use  steadily  in¬ 
creased,  until  now  it  has  become  general  in  the  towns 
and  cities  of  the  civilized  world.  In  the  United  States 
attempts  were  made  to  introduce  gas  about  the  year 
1821.  It  began  to  be  used  in  Boston  in  1822.  in  New 
York  in  1S27,  and  iu  Philadelphia  in  1835.  From  the 
best  foreign  cannel-coal  are  sometimes  produced  as  high 
as  15,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  ton;  but  from  Ihe  coals 
in  ordinary  use,  9,000  to  10,000  feet  per  ton  is  an  average 
yield.  The  illuminating  power  of  gas  is  ascertained  by 
comparing  the  flame  of  a  burner  consuming  a  given 
number  of  cubic  feet  per  hour  with  that  of  a  spermaceti 
candle  burning  a  given  number  of  grains  per  hour.  A 
burner  consuming  5  feet  of  gas  per  hour  has  an  illum¬ 
inating  power  equal  to  that  of  from  15  to  20  caudles, 
each  burning  120  grains  per  hour.  G.  is  used  on  cars 
and  steamboats  by  compressing  it  iu  strong  cylinders. 
The  flow  is  regulated  so  as  to  increase  the_ escape  as  the 
pressure  diminishes.  Gas  is  extensively  used  for  heat¬ 
ing  purposes.  By  the  use  of  improved  regenerative 
furnaces  and  stoking  machines,  the  cost  of  G.  has  been 
greatly  reduced,  and  it  is  now  supplied  in  the  principal 
cities  at  one-third  or  one-fourth  its  former  cost.  This 
reduction  in  price  is  largely  due  to  the  introduction  in 
many  cities  of  water  gas  (q.  v.).  The  waste  products  of 
gas  manufacture  have  a  considerable  value,  particularly 
the  coal-tar,  which,  once  rejected,  now  yields  a  great 
variety  of  useful  products,  including  numerous  import¬ 
ant  coloring  substances.  Coal-tar  is  very  rich  in  carbon, 
and  can  be  made  to  yield  gas,  but  as  yet  not  economic¬ 
ally.  Gas  of  high  illuminating  power  is  produced  from 
oil,  and  is  largely  used  on  railways,  in  lighthouses,  Ac. 
Gas  -main,  n.  One  of  the  chief  or  main  pipes  for  con¬ 
veying  gas  from  the  works,  and  with  which  theordiuary 
service  pipes  are  connected  by  nozzles. 

Gas'-meter,  «.  [Gas,  and  Gr.  »ne/ron,  a  measure.]  An 
apparatus  used  for  measuring  the  volume  of  gas.  The 
term  is  usually  restricted  to  an  instrument  used  in  meas¬ 
uring  the  illuminating  gas  supplied  to  consumers.  The 
wet  meter  consists  of  a  drum,  divided  into  4  chambers, 
and  caused  to  revolve  on  an  axis  by  the  ingress  and 
egress  of  the  gas.  This  drum  revolves  in  water,  and  its 
revolutions  are  communicated  to  a  set  of  multiplying 
wheels  on  the  face  of  the  meter,  by  which  the  rate  of 
consumption  is  noted.  The  dry  meter  consists  of  a  ves¬ 
sel  iu  which  the  gas  is  introduced  into  expansible  cham¬ 
bers  of  definite  volume,  the  alternate  expansion  and  con¬ 
traction  of  which  are  registered  by  clock-work.  The 
dry  meter  has  the  advantage  of  not  freezing  in  winter, 
and  the  gas  in  passing  through  it  takes  up  no  additional 
moisture  to  be  condensed  in  the  pipes. 

Gasom'eter,  n.  A  term  often  applied  to  the  gas-holder 
in  gas-works ;  but  it  more  properly  means  a  smaller  and 
more  delicately  constructed  instrument,  capable  of  ac¬ 
curately  measuring  the  quantity  of  gas  passing  into  and 
out  of  it.  They  are  sometimes  constructed  of  glass  and 
iron,  and  contain  mercury  instead  of  water,  so  as  to  be 
used  for  gases  that  absorb  water. 

Gasomet'ric.  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  meas¬ 
urement  of  gases. 

Gasoni'etry,  n.  [Fr.  gazometrie.]  Art  or  practice  of 
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the  measurement  of  gases  and  aeriform  fluids.  See  En- 

DIOMETRY. 

Gas'oscope,  n.  [©as,  and  Gr.  scopeo,  to  behold.]  An 
apparatus  for  indicating  the  presence  of  bi-carburetted 
hydrogen  gas  in  buildings,  mines,  or  other  places. 

Oasp,  v.  n.  [Dan.  gisp,  a  gasp,  gispe,  to  gasp ;  Icel. 
geispa,  to  open  the  mouth  widely ;  allied  to  gape.]  To 
open  the  mouth  wide  in  catching  the  breath  or  in  labo¬ 
rious  respiration,  particularly  in  dying;  to  labor  for 
breath;  to  pant  violently. 

“  The  sick  for  air  before  the  portal  gasp."  —  Dryden. 

— To  long  after  with  panting  eagerness  ;  as,  “  they  gasped 
after  their  liberty.”  —  Spectator. 

— v.  a.  To  emit,  as  breath,  by  opening  wide  the  mouth 
convulsively;  —  used  with  out,  away ,  or  forth-,  as,  “he 
gasps  away  his  breath.”  —  Dryden. 

Gasp.  n.  Act  of  opening  the  mouth  to  catch  the  breath ; 
the  short  catch  of  the  breath  in  the  agonies  of  death  ; 
labored  or  spasmodic  respiration. 

“  Montagu  to  the  latest  gasp  cried  out  for  Warwick."  —  Shaks. 

At  the  last  gasp,  in  great  extremity ;  at  the  point  of 
death. 

“  His  name  is  at  last  gasp."  —  Shaks. 

Gasparil'Ia,  or  Gasparil'lo,  in  Florida,  the  name  of 
a  sound  and  island  on  the  W.  coast,  near  Charlotte 
Harbor. 

Gas'par  Strait,  a  passage  with  a  width  of  abt.  60  m., 
in  the  islands  of  Banca  and  Billiton  in  the  China  Sea. 

Gaspe,  a  dist.  of  prov.  of  Quebec,  containing  the  cos.  of 
Bonaventure  and  Gaspe,  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  River. 

— An  E.  co.,  comprising  the  peninsula  of  that  name ;  area, 
about  4,063  sq.  m.  Rivers.  St.  Louis,  Magdeleine,  York, 
St.  John’s,  and  Mai  Bay  rivers.  Surface.,  broken;  soil, 
infertile.  Cap.  Gaspe. 

— ,  or  GaspIs  Basin,  a  town,  port  of  entry,  and  the  cap.  of 
the  above  co.,  on  Gaspe  Bay,  about  496  m.  E.  by  N.  of 
Quebec. 

Gas'per,  in  Ohio,  a  twp.  of  Preble  co.,  traversed  by  the 
C.  H.  and  I.  R.R. 

Gas'per,  (Grand,)  an  island  of  S.  America,  in  the  Gulf 
of  Paria,  off  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  island  of  Trinidad. 

Gas  1*0 rt,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Niagara  co., 
abt.  30  m.  N.N.E.  of  Buffalo. 

Gas'- regulator,  n.  See  Gas-governor. 

Gas'-retort,  n.  A  form  of  retort  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  gas. 

Gassen'di,  Pierre,  a  French  philosopher  and  mathe¬ 
matician,  B.  in  1592,  at  Chantersier,  near  Digne ;  in  the 
words  of  Tennemann,  the  most  learned  among  the  phi¬ 
losophers,  and  the  ablest  philosopher  among  the  learned, 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  speculative  thinking, 
O.  represented  the  Sensational  School,  of  which  he  may 
be  considered  the  founder  in  modern  times;  as  such,  ho 
may  stand  against  the  Meditations  of  Descartes.  In  the 
eager  polemics  between  these  remarkable  men,  the  criti¬ 
cal  question  of  Sensationalism,  almost  in  the  form  in 
which  it  still  presents  itself,  was  fairly  raised;  it  must 
be  conceded  that  the  temper  and  moderation  lay  with 
G.,  although,  in  the  estimation  of  the  writer  of  this  no¬ 
tice,  the  weight  of  argument  belonged  to  his  illustrious 
opponent.  During  the  disputation,  Gassendi  had  the 
merit  of  insisting  that  every  mental  conception  of  Prin¬ 
ciple  is  necessarily  preceded  by  the  fact  of  an  Experi¬ 
ence,  —  an  assertion  by  no  means  sufficient  to  establish 
his  philosophy,  but  remarkable  as  having  first  given  ex¬ 
pression  to  a  maxim  now  held  alike  by  Sensationalists 
and  Idealists,  —  that  in  sensation  is  the  beginning  or 
the  occasion  of  all  knowledge:  a  maxim  of  which  Des¬ 
cartes  himself,  perhaps,  saw  enough  to  render  unjustifi¬ 
able  Locke’s  subsequent  singular  misrepresentation  of 
the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas.  This  proposition  granted, 
however,  it  in  no  wise  follows,  as  G.  contended,  that  the 
content  of  sensation  is  the  measure  of  human  knowl¬ 
edge ;  or  that  an  Absolute  and  Necessary  Truth  is  a  mere 
generalization.  Rational  Psychology,  according  to  Des¬ 
cartes,  contradicts  this :  the  attributes  of  universality 
and  necessity  cannot  attach  to  simple  generalizations  ; 
and  these  attributes  belong  to  many  of  our  ideas.  It  is 
hardly  requisite  to  say  that  the  dispute  thus  raised 
exists  still ;  nay,  the  student  desirous  to  master  it  will 
scarcely  find  better  instructors  than  Descartes  and  G. 
—  G.  was  one  of  our  most  distinguished  reformers,  at  a 
period  when  many  great  minds  pushed  forward  the  work 
of  reform, — claiming  independence  for  thought.  It 
may  be  forgiven,  perhaps,  that  in  his  early  work  against 
the  authority  of  Aristotle  he  was  not  careful  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  true  doctrines  of  the  immortal  Stagyrite  from 
wretched  and  sapless  formulas  deduced  from  him  by  the 
Schoolmen ;  or  that  in  his  youthful  zeal  he  failed  to  ap¬ 
proach  with  rightful  respect  that  great  Shade  to  which 
so  many  ages  have  done  willing  reverence.  His  attack 
on  Aristotle  is  the  weakest  of  his  writings,  and  cannot 
be  acquitted  of  rashness  ;  nevertheless,  he  was  not  want¬ 
ing  in  respect  for  antiquity,  —  witness  his  treatment  of 
Epicurus.  Ilis  life  of  this  philosopher  is  one  of  the  best 
and  most  appreciatory  memoirs,  among  the  many  that 
have  been  given  of  him  ;  he  wrote  it  con  atnore.  The 
Atomic  Philosophy  suited  G.’s  predilections ;  and  one 
respects  the  just  ardor  with  which  Revindicates  the  char¬ 
acter  of  his  master,  and  clears  his  doctrines  from  vulgar 
misapprehension.  G.’s  attachment  to  physical  inquiries 
was  strong;  although  not  an  original  discoverer,  the 
labors  of  no  man  of  that  day  contributed  more  to  diffuse 
right  principles  regarding  the  method  of  physical  in¬ 
quiry.  In  this  department,  his  superiority  to  the  Car¬ 
tesians  cannot  be  questioned  ;  Descartes  himself  knew 
too  little  of  that  sphere  of  pure  Induction,  within  which 
what  we  term  Law  or  general  Truths  can  be  nothing 
other  than  generalizations.  As  might  have  been  ex¬ 


pected,  he  adopted  the  Copernican  system  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse,  cautiously  but  intelligently ;  and  greatly  con¬ 
tributed  to  bring  about  a  right  understanding  of  its 
significance.  He  was  a  friend  and  correspondent  of  Gali¬ 
leo  ;  he  avowed  himself  the  disciple  of  Bacon,  and  un¬ 
questionably  his  writings  prepared  the  way  for  those  of 
Locke.  G.’s  personal  character  was  of  the  highest  order ; 
gentle,  serene,  and  dignified;  modest,  notwithstanding 
his  wide  repute ;  impartial  and  forbearing.  D.  in  Paris, 
1655. 

Gas'slng;,  n.  (Manuf.)  The  process  of  singeing  net, 
lace,  &c.,  in  order  to  remove  the  hairy  filaments  from 
the  cotton;  —  performed  bypassing  the  material  be¬ 
tween  two  rollers,  and  exposing  it  to  the  action  of  a 
large  number  of  minute  jets  of  flame. 

Gas'sinville,  or  Gassenville,  in  Louisiana,  a  village 
of  St.  Charles  parish. 

Gas'sy,  a.  Full  of  gas;  gaseous; — hence,  inflated ;  bom- 
bastical ;  full  of  empty  and  insincere  talk. 

Gas'-tar,  n.  Same  as  Coal-tar,  q.  v. 

Gas'teropotl,  n.  [Gr.  gaste.r,  stomach,  andpous,  podos, 
foot;  i.  e.,  belly-footed.]  (Zoiil.)  One  of  the  Gasteropoda. 

Gasterop'otla,  n.  pi.  (Zoiil.)  A  class  of  molluscous 
animals  which  move  from  place  to  place  by  means  of  a 
fleshy  disc,  or  foot  situated  under  the  abdomen.  The 
greater  part  of  these  mollusca  consist  of  animals  in¬ 
habiting  a  univalve  shell,  which  is  cone-shaped  and 
rolled  into  a  spiral ;  and  of  such  the  snail  is  a  familiar 
specimen.  Some  species,  on  the  contrary,  have  no 
shell ;  of  which  the  slug  is  an  example.  The  body  is 
elongated,  and  terminated  in  front  by  a  head,  more  or 
less  developed,  with  a  mouth  provided  with  from  two  to 
six  tentacula ;  the  back  is  enveloped  in  a  mantle,  which 
secretes  the  shell ;  and  the  belly  is  covered  on  its  under 
side  by  the  fleshy  mass  of  the  foot.  In  most  aquatic 
Gasteropoda  whose  shell  is  spiral,  there  is  a  horny  or 
calcareous  disc,  called  the  operculum,  which  is  attached 
to  the  hinder  part  of  the  foot,  and  is  used  for  closing 
the  entrance  of  the  shell  when  the  animal  withdraws 
itself.  Some  of  the  Gasteropoda  inhabit  fresh  waters, 
but  most  of  them  are  marine  animals.  The  class  is 
composed  of  three  orders :  Gasteropoda  proper,  Heter- 
opoda,  and  Pteropoda. 

Gasterop'odous,  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to  the 
Gasteropoda. 

Gas'ton,  in  Alabama,  a  post-office  of  Sumter  co. 

Gas'ton,  in  North  Carolina,  a  S.W.  co.,  bordering  on  S. 
Carolina;  area,  about  340  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Great  Catawba 
aud  S.  Catawba  rivers.  Surface,  diversified  ;  soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  Dallas.  Pop.  (1890)  17,704. 

— A  village  of  Halifax  co.,  on  the  Roanoke  river.  Its  P.  0. 
is  South  Gaston. 

Gas'ton.  in  Oregon,  a  post-village  of  Washington  co.,  on 
the  Southern  l’ac.  R.R. 

Gast  ral'gia,  (-je-a,)n.  [Gr.  gaster,  stomach,  and  algos, 
pain.]  (Med.)  Impaired  appetite,  with  gnawing  or 
burning  pain  in  the  stomach  or  epigastrium. 

Gas'tric.  a.  [Gr.  gaster,  the  stomach.]  (Anat.)  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  stomach. 

Gas'tric  Juice,  n.  (Physiol.)  The  digestive  fluid 
secreted  by  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach.  It  is 
a  clear,  transparent  fluid,  a  little  saltish,  and  containing 
hydrochloric  and  lactic  acids,  also  a  peculiar  organic 
substance  called  pepsine,  q.  v.  The  G.  J.  dissolves  the 
food  in  the  stomach,  reducing  the  nutritious  portions 
of  it  to  a  state  fit  for  absorption  into  the  system.  See 
Digestion. 

Gas't  ricism,  n.  [Fr.  gastricisme.]  (Med.)  A  theory 
which  refers  most  diseases  to  disorder  in  the  digestive 
passages,  or  gastric  region. 

Gastril'oqnist,  ».  [Fr.  gastriloque,  from  Gr.  gaster, 
the  belly,  and  Lat.  loquor.]  A  ventriloquist. 

Gastril'oqnous,  a.  Ventriloquous.  (R.) 

Gastril'oqny,  n.  Ventriloquy. 

Gastri'tis,  (Gas'tro-enteri'tis,)  n.  [Gr.]  (Med.) 
Inflammation  of  the  stomach.  It  is  known  by  pain  in  the 
epigastric  region,  (increased  when  anything  is  taken  into 
the  stomach,)  vomiting  and  hiccough  ;  the  pulse  small 
and  hard  ;  and  general  prostration  of  strength,  attended 
by  fever  and  anxiety.  It  is  produced  by  poisons  of 
various  kinds  taken  into  the  stomach,  as  arsenic  or  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate ;  by  food  of  an  improper  nature ;  by 
draughts  of  any  cold  liquid  when  the  body  is  much 
heated.  It  is  a  rapid  and  very  dangerous  disease,  aud 
requires  prompt  measures  to  be  adopted.  The  means 
employed  are  copious  and  repeated  general  bleedings  ; 
the  application  of  leeches  to  the  epigastrium,  followed 
by  fomentations  or  the  hot  bath,  after  which  a  large 
blister  may  be  applied.  When  acrid  substances  have 
been  taken,  mucilaginous  drinks  may  be  of  use  to  aid 
their  evacuation  and  protect  the  stomach,  and  when  it 
arises  from  active  poisons,  the  stomach-pump  may  re¬ 
quire  to  be  used. 

Gas'trocele,  n.  [Gr.  gaster,  and  kele,  tumor.]  (Med.) 
Hernia  formed  by  the  stomach  through  the  upper  part 
of  the  linea  alba. 

Gastrocepl«ali'tis,«.  [Gr.  gaster,  kephale,  head,  and 
itis.]  (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  head. 

Gastrod.yn'ia,  n.  [Gr.  gaster,  and  odyne,  pain.]  (Med.) 
Same  as  Gastralgia,  q.  v. 

Gastrol'oify,  n.  [Gr.  gaster,  and  logos,  speech.]  A 
treatise  on  the  stomach. 

Gastrone'mins, n.  [Gr. gaster,  the  stomach;  kneme, 
the  leg.]  (Anat.)  The  belly  or  calf  of  the  leg ;  the  term 
is  also  applied  to  two  of  the  muscles  of  that  part.  The 
gastronemius  externus  arises  by  two  distinct  heads  from 
the  inner  and  outer  condyles  of  the  os  femoris,  which 
unite  a  little  below  the  joint,  and  below  it  unites  with 
the  gastronemius  internus,  to  form  the  tendon  Achilles. 
The  gastronemius  internus,  called  also  the  soleus,  is  sit¬ 
uated  immediately  under  the  above,  and  rises  by  two 


heads  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  head  of  the  fibula 
and  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  tibia.  The  use 
of  both  these  muscles  is  the  same ;  namely,  to  raise  the 
heel  and  extend  the  foot. 

Gas'tronoine,  Gastron'onier,  n.  [Gr.  gaster,  and 
nomos,  a  rule.]  An  epicure;  a  gourmand;  one  who  is 
fond  of  good  eating;  a  gourmet;  a  glutton. 

Gastronomic.  Gastronoin'ieal,  a.  [Fr.  gas- 

tronomique.]  Having  reference  or  pertaining  to  gas¬ 
tronomy  ;  as,  the  gastronomic  art. 

Gastron'oniist,  n.  A  gastronome;  a  bon-vivant. 

Gastron'omy,  n.  [Fr.  gastronomie,  from  Gr.  gaslro- 
nomia — gaster,  the  belly,  and  nomos,  a  rule.)  Cookery 
is  the  art  of  preparing  food  so  as  to  render  it  fit  for 
digestion  by  the  human  body;  and  gastronomy  is  the 
science  of  good  living,  or  of  enjoying  plentifully,  though 
with  prudent  moderation,  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 
Between  cookery  and  gastronomy  stands  the  cook,  the 
greatest,  or  at  least  the  most  useful,  of  all  functionaries, 
if  we  consider  that  there  cannot  be  a  sound  mind  where 
the  stomach  is  not  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  that  the 
cook  is  its  great  ruler.  We  therefore  propose  to  illus¬ 
trate  in  this  article  cookery,  cooks,  and  gastronomy,  as 
things  essentially  connected  and  almost  inseparable.  It 
appears  that  the  attractive  luxuries  of  the  table  were 
first  appreciated  by  the  Assyrians  and  the  Persians, 
those  voluptuous  Asiatics  who,  by  reason  of  the  ener¬ 
vating  mildness  of  their  climate,  were  powerless  to  resist 
sensual  seductions.  Greece,  “  beloved  daughter  of  the 
gods,”  speedily  embellished  the  culinary  art  with  all  the 
exquisite  delicacy  of  her  poetic  genius.  Rome  was  long 
renowned  for  her  austere  frugality ;  and  it  is  remarked 
that  during  more  than  five  centuries  the  art  of  making 
bread  was  there  unknown,  which  says  little  for  her 
civilization  and  intelligence.  Subsequently,  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Greece,  the  spoils  of  the  subjugated  world, 
and  the  peculiar  refinement  of  the  Syracusans,  gave  to 
the  conquered  nations,  says  Juvenal,  a  complete  revenge 
on  their  conquerors.  The  unheard-of  excesses  of  the 
table  swallowed  up  patrimonies  which  seemed  to  be 
inexhaustible,  and  illustrious  gourmands  obtained  a  dur¬ 
able  but  sad  renown.  A  passage  in  Macrobius,  (a  curious 
monument  of  Roman  cookery,)  gives  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  a  supper  given  by  the  pontiff  Lentulus  on  th 
day  of  his  reception :  —  “  The  first  course  (ante-csena)  was 
composed  of  sea-hedgehogs,  raw  oysters  in  abundance, 
and  all  sorts  of  shell-fish,  and  asparagus.  The  second 
course  comprised  a  fine  fatted  pullet,  a  fresh  dish  of 
oysters  and  other  shell-fish,  different  kinds  of  dates, 
univalvular  shell-fish  (as  whelks,  conchs,  Ac.),  more 
oysters  (but  of  different  kinds),  sea-nettles,  beccaficoes, 
chines  of  roe-buck  and  wild  boar,  fowls  covered  with  a 
perfumed  paste,  a  second  dish  of  shell-fish,  and  purples 
— a  very  costly  kind  of  Crustacea;.  The  third  and  last 
course  presented  several  hors-d'oeuvre,  —  a  wild  boar’s 
head,  fish;  a  second  set  of  hors<V  ceuvre , —  ducks,  potted 
river-fish,  leverets,  roast  fowls,  and  cakes  from  the 
marshes  of  Ancona.”  Many  of  these  delicacies  would 
very  much  surprise  an  epicurean  of  the  present  day, 
particularly  if  they  were  offered  to  him  in  the  order 
indicated  by  Macrobius.  The  author  of  a  rare  and  very 
curious  book,  Medicus  at  Palatum,  formed  the  charitable 
project  of  reconciling  medicine  and  gastronomy,  by  prov¬ 
ing  that  culinary  preparations  do  not  poison  —  as  it  has 
been  said  — the  food  which  nature  gives  us,  and  that 
cooks,  far  from  being  the  destroyers,  are  the  great  bene¬ 
factors  of  mankind;  indeed,  it  is  a  common  thing  in 
men  to  throw  upon  cooks  all  the  blame  for  which  they 
ought  to  accuse  their  own  intemperance.  Gourmandise 
would  never  rebel  against  the  kitchen  if  all  polyphagists 
had  obtained  from  the  goddess  Ceres  the  gift  she  granted 
to  Pandarea — a  celebrated  eater,  who  could  pass  days 
and  nights  at  table  without  experiencing  the  slightest 
inconvenience.  Seneca,  the  atrabilarious  preceptor  of 
Nero,  combats,  it  is  true,  “those  dangerous  men  who 
are  busied  with  a  single  stomach,  and  who  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  train  of  maladies,”  (Epist.  95;)  but  it 
must  be  noted  that  the  pedant  Seneca,  attacked  with  an 
incurable  consumption,  could  eat  but  very  little,  which 
much  enraged  him,  and  that  his  denunciations  of  the 
excessive  riches  and  prodigious  luxury  of  the  Romans 
of  his  age  neither  hindered  him  from  possessing  and 
unceasingly  adding  to  a  more  than  royal  fortune,  nor 
from  feeding  several  thousand  slaves,  and  pompously  dis¬ 
playing  in  his  palace  500  tables  of  the  most  elaborate 
workmanship,  of  the  rarest  wood,  all  alike,  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  precious  incrustations.  (Dio,  in  Nerse.) 
How  often  have  people  extolled  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
their  legislator  Lycurgus — strange  lawgiver  of  a  strange 
people,  who  never  learned  to  eat,  and  yet  who  invented 
the  celebrated  “  black  sauce,”  the  jus  nigrum,  for  which 
the  entrails  of  the  hare  served  as  a  foundation.  Hence, 
true  it  is  that  cookery  always  preserves  certain  impre¬ 
scriptible  rights  over  the  most  fervent  disciples  of  fru¬ 
gality.  Mankind  had  long  obeyed  that  imperious  and 
periodical  necessity  which  has  been  called  hunger,  be¬ 
fore  any  one  thought  to  form  a  code  of  doctrine  calcu¬ 
lated  to  guide  a  sensation  which,  if  its  demands  be 
judiciously  gratified,  procures  us  the  most  unique  and 
lasting  pleasures.  The  primitive  nations,  no  doubt,  gave 
themselves  up  to  their  mere  native  gluttony.  They 
ate  much,  but  they  fed  badly.  They  bad  no  idea  of 
gastronomy;  and  consequently  they  had  no  cooks  in 
the  serious  and  most  complete  acceptation  of  the  word. 
Homer’s  heroes  prepared  their  repasts  with  their  own 
hands,  and  prided  themselves  on  their  culinary  talents. 
Ulysses  surpassed  all  others  in  the  art  of  lighting  the 
fire  and  laying  the  cloth.  (A  then.  i.  31.)  Patroclus  drew 
the  wine,  and  Achilles  very  carefully  turned  the  spit. 
(Homer.  Iliad.)  The  conquerors  of  Troy  shone  more  in 
the  combat  than  under  the  tent  which  served  them  as 
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kitchen.  At  length  the  aurora  of  the  magian  ages  began 
to  dawn.  Man  had  hitherto  known  only  hunger;  he 
was  now  to  become  acquainted  with  satisfying  that  hun¬ 
ger  on  gustatory  principles.  The  king  of  Sidou  learns 
how  to  eat;  and  it  is  Cadmus,  grandfather  of  Bacchus, 
the  future  founder  of  Thebes,  who  takes  upon  himself 
to  instruct  his  own  august  palate.  In  the  time  of  Alci- 
biades  the  best  cooks  came  from  Sicily ;  Trimialcio  was 
one  of  the  most  celebrated.  Athenseus  tells  us  that, 
when  he  could  not  procure  rare  and  highly  esteemed 
fish,  he  understood  so  well  how  to  imitate  their  form  and 
flavor  with  common  fish,  that  even  the  most  cunning 
epicures  were  invariably  deceived; — which  reminds  us 
of  the  cook  of  Louis  XIV.,  who,  on  a  Good  Friday, 
served  the  king  with  a  dinner,  apparently  composed  of 
poultry  and  butcher’s  meat,  but  which,  in  reality,  con¬ 
sisted  of  vegetables  only,  and  prepared,  too,  au  niaigre. 
The  Romans,  inheritors  of  the  luxury  of  Asia  and  Greece, 
did  not  erect  a  temple  to  the  greedy  Adephagia,  god¬ 
dess  of  good  cheer,  who  possessed  altars  in  Sicily  (xElian. 
Var.  Hist.  i.  27);  but  they  thought  it  impossible  to  re¬ 
munerate  too  highly  those  who  knew  how  to  extend  the 
limits  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  Antony  gave  a 
6upper  to  Cleopatra,  and  that  princess  praising  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  repast,  her  lover  immediately  called  for 
the  cook,  and  presented  him  with  a  city  in  recompense. 
How  far  the  most  sumptuous  banquets  of  us  moderns 
are  behind  the  most  modest  collations  of  Greece  and 
Rome!  Lncullus  caused  to  be  served  to  Cicero, and 
Pompey  a  little  ambigu ,  which  cost  $5,000.  There 
were  only  three  of  them  to  partake  of  it !  The  Kmperor 
Claudius  had  generally  600  guests  at  his  table  ( Sue  ton. 
in  Claud.  32).  Vitellius  did  not  spend  less  than  $16,000 
upon  each  of  his  repasts,  and  the  composition  of  his 
favorite  dishes  required  that  vessels  should  regularly  ply 
between  the  Gulf  of  Venice  and  the  Straits  of  Cadiz,  in 
the  pursuit  of  delicacies  ( Sueton .  Dio).  Galba  break¬ 
fasted  before  daybreak,  and  the  breakfast  would  have 
enriched  a  hundred  families.  JElius  Verus  invented 
the  pentapharmacum,  a  kind  of  macedoine,  composed 
of  sows'  flanks,  pheasants,  peacocks,  ham.  and  wild 
boars’  flesh  ( Spartian .  In  Vero,  5).  Geta  insisted  upon 
having  as  many  courses  as  there  were  letters  in  the 
alphabet,  and  each  of  these  courses  must  contain  all  the 
viands  whose  name  began  by  the  same  letter.  These 
follies  continued  to  astonish  the  world  until  the  moment 
when  Rome  crumbled  beneath  the  invincible  weight  of 
that  horde  of  barbarians  which  Divine  vengeance  re¬ 
served  for  the  punishment  of  unheard-of  crimes.  But 
the  culinary  art  always  survives  revolutions  anil  ruins 
of  empires.  Modern  Italy  inherited  the  wrecks  of  Ro¬ 
man  cookery,  and,  thanks  to  her,  Europe  is  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  acquainted  with  the  delights  of  good  cheer,  and 
the  charm  of  joyous  and  digestible  repasts.  In  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages,  poultry,  butchers'  meat,  and  roast  game,  were 
never  eaten  dry,  as  they  are  now,  any  more  than  fried 
fish.  There  were  different  sauces  for  all  those  dishes, 
and  even  for  the  different  parts  of  each  animal.  The 
cooks  of  those  days  strove  to  acquire  a  reputation  by 
inventing  strange  and  grotesque  sauces,  which  had  no 
other  merit  than  that  of  being  surprising  and  difficult  j 
to  make,  as,  for  example,  eggs  cooked  on  the  spit ;  butter 
fried  or  roasted,  &c.  We  recognize  in  some  of  our 
most  common  ragoiits  those  of  which  our  ancestors  j 
were  so  fond  in  the  Middle  Ages,  such  as  the  boeuf  d  la  , 
mode,  d  la  persillade,  au  vinaigre  et  persil,  le  miroton  t/e  ] 
boeuf.  veau  perce  de  gros  lard,  fricassee  de  pouUt,  blun- 
qurtte  de  veau  roti ;  but  we  have  lost  the  pot  pnurriA 
composed  of  beef,  veal,  mutton,  bacon,  and  vegetables, 
and  the  galimafree  (gallimaufry),  a  kind  of  fricassee 
of  fowl,  seasoned  with  wine,  verjuice,  and  spices,  and 
thickened  with  the  famous  sauce  Camcline.  The  cooks 
frequently  placed  on  their  masters’  tables  ragoiits  and 
other  dishes  borrowed  from  other  nations ;  as.  for  exam¬ 
ple,  a  German  brouet,  a  Flemish  chaudf.au,  eggs  d  la  Flo¬ 
rentine,  and  partridges  d  la  Catalans.  They  knew  the 
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olla,  a  mixture  of  all  sorts  of  vegetables  cooked  with 
different  kinds  of  meats,  an  invention  of  the  Spaniards, 


as  well  as  the  ragout  of  fowl  called  d  la  Chipolata,  and 
the  kenefes,  a  kind  Of  forced-meat  balls  made  of  bread 
and  meat,  to  which  the  Suabians  are  very  partial,  and 
the  pilau,  a  dish  of  mutton,  fowl,  and  rice,  borrowed 
from  the  Turks. — The  Jews  originally  sat  down  to  their 
meals;  but  when  they  became  subject  to  Persia,  they 
laid  on  couches  at  their  repasts  (see  Fig.  1129),  like 
their  conquerors,  and  other  Oriental  nations  from  whom 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  borrowed  their  custom  ( Hor . 
Sat.  ix.  8, 9).  The  most  distinguished  place  was  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  at  the  extremity  of  the  room,  near 
the  wall.  Under  the  reign  of  Solomon,  the  Hebrews 
still  used  seats.  The  Egyptians  were  early  acquainted 
with  the  effeminate  sumptuousness  of  table  couches 
( Fctron .  d  Nodot.  tom.  i.  p.  121).  Homer's  heroes  sat 
down  to  table,  and  Alexander  the  Great  appears  to  have 
preserved  the  custom.  That  prince,  giving  a  repast  to 
10,909  persons,  caused  all  to  be  seated  in  silver  arm¬ 
chairs,  covered  with  purple.  Italy  always  imitated 
Greece,  and  like  her  had  table  couches,  which  at  first 
were  used  only  by  men;  a  feeling  of  propriety  interdicted 
their  use  by  women.  But  the  relaxation  of  morals, 
seconded  by  fashion,  soon  banished  this  seeming  reserve, 
and  the  two  sexes  could  only  eat  in  a  reclining  posture. 
(A then,  iv.;  Among  the  Persians,  the  middle  place  was 
reserved  for  the  king.  In  Greece  the  most  distinguished 
personage  occupied  the  head  of  the  table.  The  Celts 
seated  themselves  at  their  repasts  on  hay,  before  very 
low  tables;  the  Belgians  reclined  on  a  kind  of  couch; 
the  Gauls  on  the  skins  of  dogs  or  wolves  ( Mcjtial.  xiii.  44). 
As  an  example  of  the  magnitude  and  component  sub¬ 
stances  of  a  dinner  of  the  Middle  Ages,  we  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  bill  of  fare  of  the  banquet  given  by  the  great 
Karl  of  W  arwick  (the  “  King-maker”)  on  the  occasion 
of  his  brother’s  installation  as  Archbishop  of  York,  in 
1479:  300  qrs.  of  wheat;  300  tuns  of  ale;  104  tuns  of 
wine;  1  pipe  of  spiced  wine;  10  fat  oxen;  6  wild  bulls; 
300  pigs;  1,004  wether  sheep ;  300  hogs;  3,000  calves; 
300  capons;  100  roast  peacocks ;  200  cranes;  200  kids; 
2,000  chickens ;  4,000  pigeons ;  4,000  rabbits ;  4,00o 
ducks;  204  bitterns ;  400  herons;  200  pheasants;  500 
partridges;  5,000  woodcocks ;  400  plovers  ;  100  curlews; 
100  quails;  100,000  eggs;  200  roes;  4,000  roebucks ;  155 
hot  venison  pasties,  and  4,000  cold  ditto;  1,000  dishes 
of  jellies  ;  2,000  hot  custards,  and  4.000  cold  ditto ;  400 
tarts;  300  pikes  (fish);  300  bream;  8  seals,  and  4  por¬ 
poises.  At  this  monster  “  spread,”  the  earl  himself  acted 
as  steward;  the  Earl  of  Bedford  was  treasurer, and  Lord 
Hastings,  comptroller,  with  many  other  noble  officers; 
1,000  servitors  or  waiting-men  ;  62  chief  cooks,  and  515 
under-cooks  and  scullions.  —  An  inexhaustible  fund  of 
information  respecting  G.  and  the  noble  art  of  cookery 
may  be  found  in  tiie  works  of  Brillat  Savarin  (Physio- 
lugie  du  Gout),  Ude,  Careme,  Francatelli,  Soyer,  and 
Baron  Brise. 

Gas'tropod,  n.  ( Zobl .)  SeeG.ASTEROPOD. 

Gastrop'odotis,  a.  Same  as  Gasteropodoos,  q.  v. 

Gastroraphy,  (gas-trOr'a-f ;,)  n.  [From  Gr.  gaster, 
and  raphe.,  a  sewing.]  ( Surg .)  The  operation  of  sewing 
up  wounds  of  the  abdomen. 

Gasl  rot'omy,  n.  [Gr.  gaster,  and  tome,  a  cutting.] 
(Surg.)  The  operation  of  cutting  into  the  abdomen,  —  an 
operation  sometimes  resorted  to  in  desperate  cases,  as 
when,  in  consequence  of  a  rupture  of  the  uterus,  the 
child  escapes  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Gas-water,  n.  Water  through  which  illuminating  gas 
has  passed  from  the  retorts  to  the  gasometer,  used  as 
manure. 

Gas'-worlts,  n. pi.  A  place  or  works  where  gas  is 
manufactured. 

Gat,  imp.  of  Get,  q.  v. 

Ga'ta,  (Cape.)  a  headland  of  Spain,  on  the  coast  of 
Granada,  bounding  the  bay  of  Almeria ;  Lat.  36°  43'  N., 
Lon.  2°  22'  W. 

Catch  ell  v ille,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Y'ork  co. 

Cate,  n.  [A.  S.  geat,  gat;  Dut.  gat,  a  hole;  Icel. 
gat  a,  a  way,  path;  Sansk.  gavtd,  a  way;  rooted,  to  go.] 
A  large  door  which  gives  entrance  into  a  walled  city  or 
large  edifice;  also,  the  entrance;  a  frame  of  timber, 
iron,  Ac.,  which  opens  or  closes  a  passage  into  any  inclo¬ 
sure;  also,  the  passage.  —  The  frame  which  shuts  or 
stops  the  passage  of  water  through  a  dam,  lock,  Ac.; 
an  avenue. 

(Script.)  Power;  dominion. 

“  The  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.”  —  Matt.  xvi.  18. 

( Founding .)  The  gutter  or  ridge  through  which  the 
molten  metal  is  poured. 

— In  Scotland,  a  provincialism  for  a  way,  path,  or  passage. 

Gat'ert,  a.  Having  gates. 

Gate'-liousc,  n.  A  structure  forming  the  entrance  to 
a  park,  or  nobleman's  demesne.  (Now  generally  called 
lodge.)  —  A  house  forming  an  entrance  to  a  private  man¬ 
sion,  or  to  auy  palace,  public  building,  Ac. 

Gate'house,  a  river-port  of  Scotland,  co.  Kirkcud¬ 
bright,  on  the  Fleet,  28  in.  S  W.  of  Dumfries.  Trade. 
Agricultural.  Pop.  1,798. 

Gate'less,  a.  Having  no  gate. 

Cates.  Horatio,  an  American  officer,  b.  in  England,  1728. 
He  served  with  distinction  in  the  British  army  till  the 
year  1763,  when  he  bought  an  estate  in  Virginia,  w’here 
he  resided  until  the  organization  of  the  continental 
army  in  1773.  Appointed  adjutant-general  with  the 
rank  of  brigadier,  he  accompanied  Washington  to 
Cambridge  in  July.  1775,  and,  in  June.  1776.  received 
theehief  command  of  the  army  which  had  just  retreated 
from  Canada.  In  Oct.,  1777,  the  surrender  of  the  British 
army  at  Saratoga  gave  to  him  a  brilliant  military  repute, 
soon  after  blasted  by  the  disastrous  battle  of  Camden, 
Aug.  17S0.  He  was  then  superseded  by  Gen.  Greene,  and  it 
was  only  after  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  that  he  w'as 
restored  to  his  military  position.  On  the  conclusion  of 


peace,  he  returned  to  his  estate  in  Virginia,  whence, 
after  emancipating  all  his  slaves,  he  removed  to  the  city 
of  New  York.  Died  in  1806. 

Cates,  in  Missouri ,  a  post-office  of  Greene  co. 

Cates,  in  X.  Carolina,  a  N.  N.  E.  co.,  bordering  on  Vir¬ 
ginia;  area,  about  360  sq.  m.  Fivers.  Nottoway,  Meher- 
rin,  and  Chowan  rivers.  Surface,  level;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Gatesville.  Pop.  (1890)  10,252. 

Cates,  in  Xew  York,  a  post-town  of  Monroe  co.,  3  m.  W. 
of  Roeheste".  Pop.  (1897)  about  3,200. 

Cates,  or  Cates"  Mills,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of 
Cuyahoga  co.,  on  the  Chagrin  river,  about  16  m.  E.  of 
Cleveland. 

Cates'lieatl,  a  borough  of  England,  co.  Durham,  on 
the  S.  bank  of  the  Tyne,  which  divides  it  from  New¬ 
castle,  275  m.  N.  of  London.  Manuf.  Iron-smelting, 
working,  and  glass.  Pop.  (1895  )  87,790. 

Cates'ville,  in  X.  Carolina,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Gates  co.,  on  <  'howan  river,  abt.  140  m.  N.  E.  of  Raleigh. 

Cates'ville.  in  Xew  York,  a  village  of  Washington  co., 
about  53  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Albany. 

Cates'ville,  in  Texas,  a  city,  cap.  of  Coryell  co.,  on 
Leon  river,  80  m.  N.  of  Austin.  Pop.  ( 1897 )  about  2,650. 

Cate'-vein,  n.  ( Anat .)  The  vena  porta,  which  conveys 
the  blood  to  the  liver. 

Cate'- way,  n.  (Arch.)  A  way  under  an  arch,  or 
through  the  gate  of  some  inclosure;  also,  the  gate  or 
entrance  itself.  The  gate-ways  or  gate-houses  of  the 
Middle  Ages  were  often  large  and  imposing  structures; 
they  were  erected  over  the  principal  entrances  of  the 
precincts  of  religious  establishments,  colleges,  Ac.,  and 
sometimes  also  of  the  courts  of  houses,  as  well  as  castles 
and  other  fortifications.  In  military  edifices  the  entrance 
usually  consists  of  a  single  archway,  large  enough  to 
admit  carriages,  with  a  strong  door,  nndportcullis  ut  each 
end,  and  a  vaulted  ceiling  pierced  with  holes  through 
which  missiles  can  be  east  upon  an  enemy  ;  the  Bides  of 
the  gateway  are  generally  flanked  with  large  projecting 


Fig.  1130. 

GATEWAY  OF  BRASENOSE  COLLEGE,  OXFORD,  (England.) 
towers  pierced  with  loop-holes,  and  the  upper  part  ter¬ 
minates  with  a  series  of  machicolations  Hud  battlemented 
parapets.  In  civil  edifices  there  is  much  greater  diversity 
in  the  forms  and  architectural  arrangements  of  gate¬ 
houses;  sometimes  they  resemble  plain  square  towers 
of  rather  low  proportions,  with  a  single  turret  contain¬ 
ing  a  staircase,  or  with  a  turret  at  each  of  the  front  an¬ 
gles,  and  occasionally  at  all  the  four  angles;  but  in  this 
case  those  on  the  front  are  generally  the  largest  and  the 
most  ornamental.  When  the  buiiding  is  of  sufficient 
height  to  allow  of  it,  there  is  generally  a  room  over  the 
archway,  with  one  or  more  large  windows.  Fig.  1180 
represents  the  fine  gateway  of  Brasenose  College,  at 
Oxford. 

Gath.  a  city  of  the  Philistines,  and  one  of  their  five 
principalities.  It  was  the  home  of  Goliath,  and  here 
David  sought  a  refuge  from  Saul.  Its  inhabitants  were 
called  Gittites. 

Gath.  in  Tennessee,  a  post  office  of  Warren  co. 

Gatli'er.  r.  a.  [A.  S.  gaderian,  gadrian  ;  D .  gaderen; 
te-gade.r,  together :  allied  to  Icel .gadda,  to  press  together, 
and  probably  to  Gr.  ageiro,  to  bring  together,  from  ago, 
to  lead.]  To  bring  together;  to  collect;  to  accumulate,  j 
to  arnass  ;  to  congregate ;  to  muster;  to  assemble. 

“  And  Belgium's  capital  had  gathered  then 
Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry.”  —  Byron. 
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—To  pick  up;  to  glean;  to  harvest;  to  get  in  small  par¬ 
cels  and  bring  together;  to  collect  by  cropping,  picking, 
or  plucking,  as  fruit;  to  cull;  to  select. 

41  Gather  ye  rose-buds  while  ye  may.'  —  Herrick. 

— To  sweep  together;  to  bring  into  one  i  ody  or  interest; 
to  gain ;  to  accumulate  ;  to  amass  in  large  quantity  or 
numbers ;  to  heap  tip  ;  as,  “  to  gather  up  money  by  de¬ 
grees.”  (Locke.) — To  compress;  to  contract;  to  make 
compact;  to  bring  closely  together;  to  pucker ;  to  plait ; 
as,  to  gather  cloth  or  needle-work. 

"  Gathering  her  brows  like  gathering  storm."  —  Burns. 

— To  collect  logically;  to  deduce  by  inference;  to  infer  by 
reasoning;  to  conclude. 

“  Let  me  say  no  more  ; 

Gather  the  sequel  by  that  event  before."  —  Shake. 

To  gather  breath,  to  take  breath ;  to  suspire  ;  to  recover 
wind  ;  to  take  respite. 

(iath'  er,  v.  n.  To  assemble;  to  congregate;  to  muster; 
to  collect ;  to  unite. 

“  The  evening  is  beginning  to  gather  in.”  —  Hazlitt. 

— To  increase;  to  grow  larger  by  accretion  of  similar 
matter;  as,  a  snow-ball  gathers  by  degrees.  —  To  gen¬ 
erate  pus  or  matter;  to  come  to  a  head,  as  a  sore;  as,  a 
gathered  finger.  —  To  come  to  a  conclusion ;  to  make  in¬ 
ference  by  deduction. 

— n.  A  plait  or  fold  in  cloth,  made  by  drawing  the  thread 
through;  a  plait;  a  pucker;  a  wrinkle. 

Gatli'eretl,  p.  a.  Assembled  ;  collected ;  plaited.  — 
Drawn  by  way  of  inference. 

Grttll'erer,  n.  One  who  collects. 

Gatti'ering’,  n.  The  act  of  collecting  or  assembling. 
—  A  collection  ;  a  crowd  ;  an  assembly.  —  A  collection 
of  pus  ;  an  abscess. 

(Printing.)  The  making  up  the  sheets,  after  they 
are  printed,  into  a  complete  set  ready  for  the  book¬ 
binder. 

Oatiuais,  (gd'te-nai,)  an  old  division  of  France,  now 
subdivided  into  the  departments  Loire,  Seine-et- Marne, 
Mievre,  and  Yonne. 

Gatineau  (gat-e-no'),  a  river  of  Quebec,  rises  between 
bat.  48°  and  50'  N.,  and  about  75°  30'  W.,  and,  flowing 
S.,  enters  the  Ottawa  river  opposite  Ottawa.  Length, 
about  300  miles. 

Gat 'to,  Ga'to,  or  Agat'ton,  a  town  of  W.  Africa.  See 
Benin. 

Gat  mi  ( ga-toon ').  in  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  a  river 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  which  enters  the  Chagres 
River  abt.  8  m.  from  the  Caribbean  Sea. —  A  town  at 
the  confluence  of  Gatun  and  Chagres  rivers. 

Gauche,  (gosh.)  a.  [Fr.,  left-handed.]  Unskilful;  awk¬ 
ward;  unhandy;  diffident;  ignorant  of  the  rules  of 
good  breeding  and  society;  as,  a  gauche  manner. 

Gauclierie,  (gush'er-ee,)  n.  An  act  so  awkwardly  done 
as  to  be  ridiculous. 

Gau'chos  are  scattered  tribes  of  Indians,  who  have 
intermarried  among  the  Spanish  descendants,  and  who, 
mixed  in  religion  as  in  blood  and  manners,  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  wild  sovereigns  of  those  vast  plains  called 
the  Pampas,  extending  from  the  Paraguay  to  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  the  Gran  Chaco.  These  native  G.  are  pos¬ 
sessed  of  vast  herds  of  wild  horses  and  horned  cattle, 
and  roam  over  the  country  in  a  semi-savage  indepen¬ 
dence.  They  are  the  most  expert  horsemen  in  the  world, 
and  keep  their  hold  of  the  animal  in  any  position, 
whether  under  his  counter,  along  his  flank,  or  hanging 
by  the  bent  knee  from  their  courser’s  neck.  The  arms 
of  the  G.  are  a  lance,  and  the  bolas,  and  lasso,  with 
a  knife  stuck  into  the  girdle.  In  the  use  of  the  bolas 
and  lasso  they  are  dexterous  to  a  degree  of  accuracy 
perfectly  surprising;  with  the  former — which  is  a 
weapon  composed  of  two  balls  of  heavy  wood,  attached, 
like  chain-shot,  by  along  thong  of  leather —  they  capture 
the  largest  animal  and  the  smallest  bird,  which  they 
effect  by  throwing  it  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall  in¬ 
volve  either  the  two  fore  or  hind  legs,  and  thus  throwing 
the  animal  down,  keep  him  captive  till  the  hunter  has 
time  to  reach  and  dispatch  his  conquest.  With  birds, 
the  bolas,  twining  round  the  body,  firmly  bind  the 
wings  to  the  side,  and  brings  the  captive  powerless  to 
the  ground.  In  woods  and  where  there  is  not  space  to 
cast  the  lasso,  the  bolas  is  singularly  serviceable,  and 
can  be  used  as  effectually  against  an  enemy  as  against 
beasts  of  prey,  or  in  the  chase.  As  an  arm  in  their 
wars,  the  bolas  is  very  formidable  for  swinging  through 
the  air  with  immense  momentum  and  speed;  no  agility 
ean  escape  it,  and,  encircling  the  neck  of  the  victim 
in  three  or  four  rapid  and  tight  ligatures,  it  produces 
strangulation  long  before  the  captive  can  raise  a  hand 
to  free  himself  from  the  deadly  garrote.  Where  torture 
is  intended,  it  is  so  thrown  as  only  to  prostrate  or 
pinion  the  prisoner.  Their  dwellings  are  constructed 
of  wicker-work,  with  a  hole  in  the  roof  for  the  escape 
of  the  smoke;  a  pound  or  enclosure  for  cattle,  called  a 
corral,  adjoins  the  hut,  and  the  whole  is  surrounded  by 
a  fence  of  impenetrable  cactus. 

Iiiaiul,n.  [Lat .gaudium,.]  An  ornament ;  a  fine  thing; 
anything  worn  as  a  sign  of  joy. 

14  All  the  gauds  the  simple  natives  wear.”  —  Dryden. 

Gniul'day,  n.  See  Gaudy. 

Gau'deus.  (St.,)a  town  of  France,  dep.  Ilaute-Garonne, 
cap.  of  arrond.,  on  a  hill  near  the  Garonne,  4S  m.  S.W. 
of  Toulouse.  Manuf.  Serge  and  tape.  Pop.  5,781. 

(■ail'dery,  n.  Finery;  ostentatious  luxury  of  dress. 

44  The  triumph  was  not  pageants  and  gaudery."  —  Bacon. 

Gaud'fiil,  a.  Showy;  joyful. 

Gaud'ily,  adv.  With  vain  show;  ostentatiously. 

Gau'diness,  n.  Showiness;  tinsel  appearance ;  osten¬ 
tatious  finery. 

Gau'disti,  a.  Same  as  Gaudy,  q.  u 

Gaudies*,  a.  Void  of  ornament. 


Gandy,  a.  Showy;  pompous;  splendid;  ostenta¬ 
tiously  fine ;  gay  beyond  the  simplicity  of  nature  or 
good  taste. 

44  Gallant  in  arms,  and  gaudy  to  behold.”  —  Phillips. 

— Gay  ;  merry  ;  festive. 

44  Let’s  have  one  other  gaudy  night.”  —  Shake. 

— n.  A  feast;  a  festival;  a  day  of  revelry.  (Oxf.  Univ.) 

Gauffer,  v.  a.  [  Fr.  gaufrer,  to  figure,  or  work  figures 
on  cloth,  velvet,  Ac. ;  from  Sp.  guafla  ;  L.  Lat.  gajtum,. 
Cf.  Eng.  woffle,  q.  v.J  To  goffer;  to  plait;  to  crimp;  to 
flute. 

Gauf'fering',  n.  A  manner  of  plaiting  or  crimping, 
where  the  flutes  are  unusually  wide. 

Gauge,  (gage,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  jauger,  a  word  of  uncertain 
etymology;  possibly  from  Lat.  qualificare.]  To  measure 
or  ascertain  the  contents  of  a  cask  orvessel.  —  To  meas¬ 
ure  in  respect  to  proportion, capacity,  or  power;  to  esti¬ 
mate  ;  to  measure. 

44  Taking  measure  or  gauging  his  heroes."  —  Pope. 

— n.  [0.  Fr.  gauge ;  i'r.jauge,  the  instrument  with  which 
a  cask  is  measured.J  An  instrument  or  apparatus  for 
measuring  any  special  force  or  dimension;  thus  we  have 
pressure-G.,  wind-G.  (see  Anemometer),  rain-G.  (q.  v.), 
wire-G.,  button-G.,  &c.  The  simplest  form  of  gauge  of  i 
dimensions  is  the  common  wire-G.,  by  which  the  diam¬ 
eter  of  wire  is  measured.  It  is  simply  an  oblong  plate  j 
of  steel,  with  notches  of  different  widths  cut  upon  the 
edge ;  these  are  numbered,  and  the  size  of  the  wire  is 
determined  by  trying  it  in  the  different  notches  until 
the  one  is  found  which  it  exactly  fits.  The  thickness  of  i 
sheet-metal  is  tried  by  the  same  G.  A  very  elegant  and  j 
delicate  G.  has  recently  come  into  use  for  measuring 
watch-glasses,  and  is  applicable  to  many  other  purposes. 
On  an  oblong  piece  of  sheet- 
metal,  two  straight  metal 
ridges  are  fixed  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  shall  be 
inclined  at  a  given  angle  to 
each  other,  as  a  6  and  erf  (Fig. 

1131).  Now,  let  us  suppose 
the  angle  to  be  such  that 
the  distance  between  a  and 
c  is  2  inches,  and  that  be¬ 
tween  b  and  d  is  1  inch, 
while  the  lengths  a  b  and  c  d 
are  10  inches.  It  is  evident 
that  for  every  inch  of  de¬ 
scent  from  a  and  c  towards  b 
and  d,  there  will  be  a  nar¬ 
rowing  equal  to  -Jj  of  an 
inch;  and  for  every  tenth  of 
an  inch  of  such  descent 
there  will  be  a  narrowing  of 
of  an  inch,  and  so  on : 
thus  we  may,  by  graduating 
downwards  from  a  c  to  bd, 
measure  tenths  by  units, 
hundredths  by  tenths,  and  so  on  to  still  finer  quantities, 
if  required.  This  is  applicable  to  lengths  as  well  as  j 
diameters.  By  means  of  fine  screws  with  large  gradu-  [ 
ated  heads,  small  pieces  of  steel  to  the  one-millionth  of 
an  inch  have  been  measured  (see  Micrometer).  Pres- 
sure-G.,  wind-G.,  &c.  will  be  treated  under  the  special 
subjects. 

(Xaut.)  The  number  of  feet  a  ship  sinks  in  the  water. 
Pointing  of  a  ship  with  respect  to  another  ship  and  to  i 
the  wind. 

Railroads.)  The  distance  between  the  rails. 

Gun.)  The  calibre  of  a  gun. 

(Masonry.)  A  mixture  of  fine  stuff  and  plaster,  or 
putty  and  plaster,  or  coarse  stuff  and  plaster ;  used  in 
finishing  the  best  ceilings  and  for  mouldings,  and  some¬ 
times,  for  setting  walls. 

Gauge'able,  a.  That  may  be  gauged  or  measured. 

Gauge'-cock,  n.  (Mach.)  One  of  the  two  or  three 
small  cocks  fixed  in  front  of  the  boiler  of  a  steam-engine, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  height  of  the  water. 

Gauye'-gflass,  n.  (Mach.)  A  strong  glass  tube,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  boiler  of  a  locomotive-engine  by  two 
cocks  attached  to  the  gauge-cock  pedestal.  The  water 
is  admitted  to  this  tube  by  the  lower  cock,  the  steam  by 
the  upper  cock.  It  thus  becomes  an  index  to  what  is 
going  on  inside  the  boiler,  exhibiting  the  height  or  agi¬ 
tation  of  the  water  in  it.  A  small  cock  is  placed  below 
the  glass  for  blowing  out  any  sediment  which  may  be 
deposited  in  it. 

Gauge-point,  n.  A  term  used  in  gauging,  to  de¬ 
note  the  diameter  of  a  cylinder  whose  altitude  is  1 
inch,  and  its  content  equal  to  that  of  a  unit  of  a  given 
measure.  For  example,  the  old  wine  gallon  contained 
231  cubic  inches.  The  diameter  of  a  cylinder  of  jlhe 
same  capacitj4,  and  whose  altitude  is  1  inch,  is  17‘15 
inches;  which,  therefore,  is  the  gauge-point  for  this 
measure. 

Gauger,  ( gdj'er ,)  n.  An  officer  whose  business  is  to 
ascertain  the  contents  of  casks  ;  a  surveying  officer  un¬ 
der  the  board  of  excise. 

Gauging,  (gdj'ing,)  n.  (Com.)  The  method  of  deter¬ 
mining  by  actual  measurement  the  number  of  gallons 
contained  in  vessels  intended  to  hold  goods,  —  chiefly 
casks,  barrels,  vats,  &c.  The  principal  use  of  G.  is  in 
the  collection  of  the  revenue,  in  which  it  is  necessary 
to  measure  the  bulk  of  vessels,  without  disturbing  their 
contents.  The  principles  of  gauging  are  those  which 
are  furnished  in  geometry  for  the  measurement  of 
solids.  As,  however,  the  men  who  are  engaged  either 
in  commerce  or  by  the  excise  for  the  purpose  of  G.  are 
not  likely,  in  general,  to  be  acquainted  with  the  princi¬ 
ples  upon  which  the  art  depends,  a  set  of  technical 
rules  and  appropriate  instruments  have  been  contrived, 


by  which  the  art  can  be  practised  by  any  one  of  moder¬ 
ate  intelligence.  The  instrument  usually  employed  is 
the  G.  rod,  or  diagonal  rod,  by  which  the  contents  of  a 
cask  are  inferred  from  its  diagonal  length,  measured 
from  the  bung-hole  to  the  extremity  of  the  opposite 
stave  at  the  head.  A  scale  of  inches,  for  taking  the  Pleas¬ 
ure  of  the  diagonal,  is  described  on  one  face  of  a  square 
rule,  usually  about  four  feet  long;  and  on  the  opposite 
face  is  a  scale  expressing  the  corresponding  contents 
of  the  cask  in  gallons.  Although  this  method,  obvi¬ 
ously,  can  only  give  approximate  results,  yet,  by  using 
larger  sliding-rules  for  calculation,  and  the" aid  of  habit, 
derived  from  experience,  it  is  possible  to  attain  con¬ 
siderable  accuracy  in  measuring  the  contents  of  casks, 
which  do  not  depart  from  a  given  standard  of  form. 

Gau'ging-rod,  n.  See  Gauging. 

Gaul,  n.  [Lat.  Gallia .]  This  name,  when  used  alone, 

j  was  applied  to  that  part  of  W.  Europe  bounded  N.  and 
W.  by  the  sea,  S.  by  the  Pyrenees,  and  E.  by  the  Alps 
and  the  Rhine,  thus  comprising  modern  France,  Bel¬ 
gium,  and  a  part  of  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Holland. 
Nevertheless,  in  modern  language,  the  name  is  generally 
applied  exclusively  to  France.  —  See  Gallia. 

Gaul  ish,  a.  Pertaining  to  ancient  Gaul,  or  to  modern 
France. 

Gau'ley  Bridge,  in  IF.  Virginia,  a  post-village  of 
Fayette  co.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Gauley  and  New  or 
Kanawha  rivers,  abt.  160  m.  S.  of  Wheeling. 

Gau'ley  Rivei4,  in  IF.  Virginia,  enters  the  New  or 
Kanawha  rivers  in  Fayette  co.,  abt  36  m.  above  Charles¬ 
ton. 

Gault,  (gawlt.)  (Geol.)  A  local  name  fora  series  of  dark 
blue  marls  or  calcareous  clays  found  in  the  middle  cre¬ 
taceous  system  of  England.  It  can  be  well  examined  at 
Cambridge  and  Folkestone.  The  word  G.  is  a  provin¬ 
cial  term  for  the  clay  itself,  which  is  much  used  for 
brickmaking.  It  contains  marine  shells,  and  decom¬ 
poses  into  a  very  fertile  soil. 

Gaulttie'ria.  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Eri- 
cacese,  the  fruit  of  which  is  a  5-valved  capsule,  covered 
with  the  enlarged  and  fleshy  tube  of  the  calyx.  They 
are  natives  of  temperate  regions.  G.  procumbens  (see 
Fig.  144)  is  a  common  plant  in  this  country  as  far  south 
as  Virginia,  and  bears  the  names  of  Partridge-berry, 
Deer-berry,  Winter  Green,  Box-berry,  Checker-berry , 
and  Mountain  Tea.  It  is  about  4  or  5  inches  in  height, 
with  small  whitish  flowers  and  red  berries,  which  are 
eatable,  but  not  safe  in  any  considerable  quantity,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  pungent  volatile  oil  which  they  contain. 
Brandy  in  which  they  have  been  steeped  is  used  as  a 
tonic.  The  whole  plant  has  an  agreeable  aromatic 
odor  and  taste,  owing  to  the  presence  of  volatile  oil, 
which,  when  extracted,  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  stimu¬ 
lant,  also  by  druggists  for  flavoring  syrups,  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  perfumery,  under  the  name  of 
Oil  of  Winter  Green.  The  leaves  are  used  both  as  an 
astringent  and  as  a  stimulant ;  and  an  infusion  of  them 
is  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  The  oil  is 
isomeric  with  anisic  acid. 

Gaunt,  a.  [A.  S.  gewaman,  to  lessen,  pp.  ge waned.) 
Lean;  meagre;  thin;  attenuated;  hollow;  empty,— as 
an  animal  after  long  fasting. 

44  Two  mastiffs  gaunt  and  grim.’4  —  Dryden. 

Gaunt'Iet,  n.  [Fr.  gantelet,  from  gant,  a  glove.]  A 
covering  for  the  hand  with  metallic  plates  on  the  hinder 
part,  worn  in  former  times  as  part  of 
the  armor  of  defence.  It  was  (Fig. 

1132)  a  large  leather  glove  cased  with 
plates  of  polished  iron,  along  the  backs 
of  the  fingers  and  hands,  so  that  when 
the  hand  was  clenched  either  on 
battle-axe  or  sword,  each  piece  was 
so  hinged  and  riveted,  that,  like  the 
shell  of  a  lobster,  the  member  beneath 
was  defended  at  all  points  from  assault 
or  danger.  It  was  in  former  times 
the  custom,  where  one  wished  satis¬ 
faction  of  an  enemy,  to  throw  down 
before  him  the  glove,  gantelet,  and  if 
he  (the  adversary)  took  it  up,  that 
was  equivalent  to  the  acceptance  of  a 
challenge  in  modern  times. 

— A  long  glove  that  covers  the  wrist ; 

as,  a  hunting  gauntlet.  Fig.  1132. 

— A  kind  of  punishment  for  soldiers.  gauntlets. 

See  Gantlet. 

Gaunt/leted,  a.  Wearing  a  gauntlet. 

Gaunt'ly,  adv.  Leanly;  meagrely. 

Gaun'tree,  Gaun'try,  n.  A  frame  set  up  for  the 
support  of  barrels  or  casks  ;  a  stillage. 

Gau'ra,  n.  [Gr.  gauros,  superb.]  (Bot.)  A  gen.  of  plants, 
order  Ornagracece,  represented  in  the  U.  States  by  two 
species,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  is  G.  biennis,  the 
Biennial  Gaura,  found  from  Canada  to  Georgia;  stem  3 
to  5  feet  high;  leaves  sessile,  pale  green,  acute  at  each 
end;  flowers  numerous,  sessile;  calyx  reddish;  beauti¬ 
ful  corolla,  at  first  rose-color,  changing  to  a  deep  red, 
blossoming  in  August. 

Gauss,  (gows,)  Karl  Friedrich,  a  distinguished  German 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  b.  at  Brunswick,  1777. 
While  attending  the  public  school  of  his  native  city,  his 
extraordinary  intelligence  attracted  the  notice  ol  bis 
teacher,  on  whose  representation  of  his  merits  to  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  the  boy  was  furnished  with  the 
means  of  pursuing  his  studies,  first  at  the  college  at 
Brunswick  and  subsequently  at  Gottingen.  Here  he 
made  several  of  his  greatest  discoveries  in  analysis, 
which  induced  him  to  make  the  cultivation  of  science 
the  chief  object  of  his  life.  His  first  great  work,  the 
Disquisitiones  Arithmeticse,  published  in  1801,  attracted 
the  attention  of  all  the  scientific  world,  and  stamped  it* 
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author  as  one  of  the  most  profound  and  original  mathe¬ 
maticians  of  the  age.  In  1807  he  received  the  appoint-: 
meat  of  Ordinary  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Observa¬ 
tory  at  Gottingen,  which  situation  lie  held  for  nearly  48 
years.  During  tiiis  long  period  he  gave  to  the  world  a 
host  of  treatises  on  pure  mathematics,  geodesy,  astron¬ 
omy,  and  the  cognate  sciences,  which  all  bear  the  im¬ 
press  of  original  genius,  besides  contributing  largely  to 
scientific  journals,  and  making  observations  on  terres¬ 
trial  magnetism  which  have  proved  of  great  utility  to 
the  cultivation  of  science.  In  fact,  there  are  hardly  any 
of  the  scientific  men  of  Europe  or  America  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  who  have  not  directly  or  indirectly  derived 
great  advantage  from  his  labors.  D.  1855. 

Gautier,  ( gd't-yie ,)  Theorhile,  a  French  poet  and  man 
of  letters,  b.  1808.  He  had  a  notion  that  he  was  boru  to 
be  a  painter,  but,  discouraged  by  iiis  first  attempts,  ho 
turned  his  attention  to  literature.  In  1830  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  first  volume  of  Jh)esies,  followed  by  Albertus,  a 
legend  in  verse,  and  in  1838  by  another  poem  La  Com£- 
die  de  la  Mart.  He  has  also  written  numerous  novels, 
vaudevilles,  books  of  travel,  and  critiques.  All  his  works 
contain  a  manifestation  of  the  love  of  external  beauty, 
and  a  worship  of  form  —  art  for  him  being  a  kind  of  re¬ 
ligion.  M.Gautierwas  long  connected  with  the  newspaper 
La  Presse.  from  which  he  transferred  his  services  to  the 
Moniteur  in  1865.  lie  has  travelled  in  Europe  and  the 
East,  and  published  Accounts  of  his  journeys.  Ho  is  un¬ 
questionably  the  most  able  critic  of  art,  and  one  of  the 
best  French  writers  of  the  time.  Mademoiselle  de  Mau- 
pin,  an  ecceutric  and  somewhat  licentious  novel,  was  the 
foundation  of  his  literary  fame,  but  prevented  him 
from  being,  elected  to  the  French  Academy.  D.  1872. 

Gantiil'ro.  a  harbor  of  Mexico,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
about  110  miles  S.E.  of  Oajaca. 

Gauze,  (gore,)  n.  [Fr.  gaze.]  (Manuf.)  A  light  trans¬ 
parent  silken  fabric,  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  having  first  been  manufactured  at  Gaza,  a  city  of 
Palestine.  France  and  Switzerland  produce  considera¬ 
ble  quantities  of  G.  The  openness  of  texture  is  obtained 
by  crossing  the  warp  threads  between  each  thread  of 
the  weft,  so  that  the  weft  passes  through  a  succession 
of  loops  in  the  warp,  and  the  threads  are  thus  kept  apart, 
without  the  liability  to  sliding  from  their  places,  which 
would  take  place  if  simple  weaving  were  left  so  loose 
and  open.  Inferior  qualities  of  G.  are  made  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  silk  and  cotton. 

Gauze'-burner.  n.  An  open  cylinder  surmounted  by 
a  wire  gauze.  Placed  over  a  gas-burn¬ 
er,  a  supply  of  gas  is  drawn  in  by  the 
ascending  stream  of  gas,  and  the  mix¬ 
ture  burns  above  the  gauze  with  a  very 
hot,  smokeless  flame,  the  meshes  pre¬ 
venting  the  flame  from  passing  down 
to  the  gas  below. 

Gauze'-wire.n.  (Manuf.)  A  kind  of 
open  cloth,  made  of  fine  wires  of  copper, 
brass,  or  iron. 

Gau'zy,  a.  Thin  as  gauze. 

Gavar'ni,  the  pseudonymic  name  of 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  modern 
French  caricaturists,  whose  real  name 
was  Sulpice  Paul  Chevalier,  born  in 
Paris,  1801.  He  began  life  as  a  me¬ 
chanical  draughtsman,  but  in  1835  discovered  his  genius 
for  burlesque,  in  hitting  off  the  peculiarities  of  manners 
and  persons.  He  at  once  rose  into  fame,  and  taking  the 
passing  and  ever-varying  modes  of  Parisian  life  for  his 
subjects,  has  produced  an  endless  variety  of  caricatures, 
unequalled  for  the  originality  and  tone  they  display. 
Besides  illustrating  the  universally  known  pages  of  the 
Charivari,  and  other  periodicals,  he  has  lent  the  aid  of 
his  pencil  to  the  works  of  popular  authors.  The  most 
successful  of  these  were  the  designs  for  the  Wandering 
Jew  of  Eugene  Sue,  aud  the  Liable  d  Paris  of  Balzac.  A 
selection  from  his  Sketches  of  Parisian  Life  was  made 
and  published  in  Paris  in  1845-1850.  They  are  com¬ 
prised  in  6  vols.  8vo.,  to  which  notes  were  appended  by 
Theophile  Gautier  and  others.  D.  1866. 

Gavar'nie,  a  hamlet  of  France,  dep.  Hautes-Pyrentses, 
35  m.  from  Tarbes,  at  an  elevation  of  4,300  ft.  above  sea- 
level,  on  a  small  stream  which  rushes  over  a  height  of 
1,260  feet  and  forms  the  Falls  of  Gavamie,  so  much  ad¬ 
mired  by  tourists. 

Gavazzi,  Alessandro,  (gah-val'te,)  an  Italian  ecclesi¬ 
astic  and  orator,  born  at  Bologna  in  1809,  was  admitted 
into  minor  orders  in  the  Church  of  Rome  in  1825,  and 
was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Naples,  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  theory  of  the  art  by  his  eloqueuce  in  the  pulpits 
of  the  chief  Italian  cities.  He  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  Roman  insurrection  of  1848,  and,  after  the  fall  of 
the  Holy  City,  he  left  Italy  an  exile  and  repaired  to  Eng¬ 
land,  in  which  country,  and  afterwards  in  the  U.  States, 
he  lectured  with  brilliant  success.  In  1860,  Father  G. 
was  present  with  Garibaldi  during  the  expedition  to 
Palermo. 

Gave,  imp.  of  Give,  q.  v. 

Gave,  ( gav .)  [Basque,  water.]  The  general  name  of  the 
rivers  which  flowthrough  the  French  prov.  of  Bearn,1 
and  which  have  their  source  in  the  Pyrenees. 

Gav'el,  n.  [Fr .  javeau,  javelle ;  Sp.  gorilla,  from  capu- 
lus,  a  handle,  from  capere,  to  seize,  to  take  hold  of.]  A 
loose-lying  heap  of  wheat,  rye,  or  other  grain. 

— The  chairman’s  hammer,  in  a  deliberative  or  legislative 
body. 

Gav'elock,  n.  [A.  S.  gafeloc,  javelin;  0.  Fr .gavelet; 
¥r.  javelot.\  A  spear.  (Prov.  Eng.) — An  iron  crow  or  lever. 

Ga'vers,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Columbiana  co. 

Gavest'ton,  Piers,  favorite  ot  Edward  II.,  king  of  Eng¬ 
land,  was  a  Gascon  by  birth,  and  on  account  of  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  services  to  Edward  I.  was  chosen  companion  to  the 
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Prince  of  Wales.  He  acquired  a  complete  and  very  mis¬ 
chievous  ascendancy  over  the  prince,  corrupting  his 
morals,  wasting  his  resources,  and  breeding  dissension 
between  him  and  his  father.  Edward  1.  banished  him 
in  1307,  but  dying  the  same  year,  Edward  II.  at  once  re¬ 
called  him,  made  him  earl  of  Cornwall,  and  gave  him  in 
marriage  his  niece,  Margaret  de  Clare.  Intoxicated 
with  his  elevation  and  honors,  he  became  intolerably 
iusolent,  and  exasperated  the  nobles.  He  was  again 
banished,  again  recalled,  and  in  1312,  the  barons  hav¬ 
ing  declared  war,  G.  was  besieged  in  Scarborough  castle, 
captured,  aud  executed  near  Warwick. 

Ga'via,  a  mountain  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

Ga'vial,  n.  ( Zoiil .)  A  gen.  of  enormous  reptiles,  family 
Crocodilidse,  distinguished  from  the  crocodile  of  the  Nile 
and  the  alligator  by  the  peculiar  form  of  its  mouth,  the 
jaws  being  remarkably  long,  narrow,  and  straight,  con¬ 
stituting  the  anterior, part  or  beak,  spreading  out  at  its 
base,  and  terminating  in  front  so  as  to  remind  the  ob¬ 
server  of  the  beak  of  the  Spoonbill.  The  head,  properly 
so  called,  has  its  sides  straight  and  perpendicular,  the 
upper  surface  being  quadrilateral ;  and  the  mandible, 
instead  of  being  continued  from  the  forehead  by  a  grad¬ 
ual  slope,  sinks  suddenly  to  follow  a  straight  aud  nearly 
horizontal  direction.  This  powerful  animal  frequently 
attains  the  length  of  25  feet;  and,  from  its  strength  and 
ferocity,  is  truly  formidable.  In  one  respect,  however, 
it  is  found  very  serviceable,  viz.,  in  devouring  the  nu¬ 
merous  dead  bodies  of  men  and  animals  ^vhich  are  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  “  sacred  river.” 

Gav'ot,  Gavotte,  n.  [Fr.  gavotte.~\  A  dance  consisting 
of  two  light  lively  strains  in  common  time,  each  being 
played  twice.  The  first  usually  contains  4  or  8  bars,  and 
the  second  8  or  12,  and  sometimes  more.  The  1st  strain 
should  close  in  the  dominant  or  fifth  of  the  key,  for  it  has 
its  termination  in  the  tonic  or  key-note;  it  is  not  a  garot, 
but  a  rondeau.  This  dance,  introduced  upon  the  stage  in 
the  18th  century,  was  adapted  by  Gardei  to  private  draw¬ 
ing-rooms,  in  1794.  Its  popularity  declined  early  in  the 
19th  century. 

Gaw'by,  n.  Same  as  Gaby,  q.  v. 

Gawel'ghur,  an  elaborately  fortified  stronghold  of 
Hindostan,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  Nizam’s  dominions,  on 
the  crest  of  a  high  aud  rocky  hill,  11  in.  N.W.  of  Ellich- 1 
pore.  In  1803  it  was  taken  by  storm  byr  the  British 
under  Gen.  Wellesley  (afterwards  Duke  of  Wellington). 

Gawk,  ».  [A.  S.  geac.]  A  cuckoo. 

— A  fool;  a  simpleton;  an  imbecile. 

Gawky,  u.  Awkward;  clumsy;  clownish;  foolish. 

— n.  A  person  who  is  awkward  and  ridiculous,  either  from 
over-bigness  or  stupidity. 

Gawn,  n.  [Corruption  of  gallon.']  A  small  tub,  or  lad¬ 
ing  vessel. 

Gawn'-tree,  n.  A  frame  on  which  casks  are  set  for 
convenience  in  drawing;  a  gauntry;  a  stillage. 

Gay,  a.  [Fr.,  from  hat.  gaudere.]  In  high  spirits ;  mer- 
ry ;  joyous;  sportive;  gleeful;  airy;  sprightly;  jolly; 
jovial. 

“  Belinda  smiled,  and  all  the  world  was  gay."  —  Pope. 

— Fine ;  showy ;  gaudy ;  meretricious. 

A  virgin  that  loves  to  go  gay."  — Bar.  vi.  9. 

Gay,  John,  an  English  poet,  born  at  Barnstable,  Devon, 
168S.  In  1711  he  published  his  Rural  Sports,  which  he 
dedicated  to  Pope,  then  a  young  poet  like  himself;  a 
compliment  that  introduced  them  to  each  other,  and 
proved  the  foundation  of  a  friendship  which  lasted  for 
life.  The  year  following  he  was  appointed  secretary  to 
the  Duchess  of  Monmouth.  About  this  time  came  out 
his  burlesque  poem,  entitled  Trivia,  or  the  Art  of  Walk- 
ing  the  Streets  of  London  ;  which  was  succeeded,  in  1714, 
by  the  Shepherd's  Week,  a  series  of  Pastorals,  in  ridicule 
of  Philips.  After  producing  many  ingenious  aud  agree¬ 
able  works,  some  instances  of  court  favor  encouraged 
him  to  employ  himself  in  his  well-known  Fables,  wi  itten 
professedly  for  the  instruction  of  the  Duke  of  Cumber¬ 
land,  and  published  with  a  dedication  to  that  prince  in 
1726;  but  though  they  were  popular,  they  failed  to  serve 
him  at  court,  lie  thereupon  wrote  The  Beggar's  Opera, 
which  was  first  acted  in  1727,  and  ran  for  63  suc¬ 
cessive  nights ;  but  it  so  offended  the  persons  in  power, 
that  the  lord  chamberlain  refused  to  license  for  perform¬ 
ance  a  second  part  of  it,  entitled  Polly.  The  cause  of  G. 
was  taken  up  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Queensberry. 
who  gave  him  a  residence  in  their  house,  where  he  died, 
1732. 

Gay’ll,  a  city  of  British  India,  pres.  Bengal,  prov.  Bahar, 
on  the  Plialgu,  a  tributary  of  the  Ganges,  46  m.  S.W.  of 
Baliar,  and  56  S.W.  by  S.  of  Patna.  Many  Buddhic  re¬ 
mains  are  found  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  estim.  at  45,000. 

Gay'dlang1,  n.  (Naut.)  A  vessel  of  Aimam  with  two  6r 
three  masts,  and  lofty  triangular  sails. 

Gay'ety,  Gai'ety,  n.  [Vr.gaielC.  See  above.]  Merri¬ 
ment;  mirth;  airiness;  liveliness;  festivity.  —  (Now 
frequently  written  gaiety.)  Finery  ;  show  ;  as  “  the 
gaiety  of  his  appearance.” 

Gay  Head,  in  Massachusetts,  a  promontory  and  light¬ 
house  on  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Martha’s  Vineyard. 
It  exhibits  a  revolving  light  173  ft.  above  the  sea.  Lat. 
41°  21'  N„  Lon.  70°  50'  40”  W. 

Gayliead,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Greene  co. 

Gaylesville,  ( gaits'viUe ),  in  Alabama,  a  post-village 
of  Cherokee  co.,  abt.  150  m.  N.E.  of  Montgomery. 

Gay'lordsville.  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of 
Litchfield  co.,  abt.  40  m.  W.S.W.  of  Hartford. 

Gay-I,us'sac,  Nicolas  F’ranijois,  an  eminent  French 
philosopher,  B.  at  St.  Leonard,  llaute-Vienne,  1778.  In 
1804,  in  conjunction  with  M.  Biot,  he  ascended  in  a  bal¬ 
loon.  lent  by  the  government  of  F’rance  for  the  purpose, 
to  the  height  of  13,000  ft.  above  the  Seine,  and  ascer¬ 


tained  that  the  influence  of  terrestrial  magnetism  there 
is  nearly  as  great  as  it  is  on  eartli ;  that  the  electricity 
of  the  atmosphere  increased  as  they  rose,  and  was  al¬ 
ways  negative ;  that  the  hygrometer  discovered  in¬ 
creased  dryueas,  and  that  the  thermometer  sank  from 
64°  Fahr.  on  ue  earth,  to  51°.  lie  made  another  ascent 
alone,  aud  attained  an  elevation  of  4V£  miles,  where  he 
had  great  difficulty  in  breathing,  and  the  thermometer 
fell  to  20°  F’ahr.  After  sailing  six  hours  through  the 
atmosphere,  he  descended  at  a  village  20  m.  from  Rouen. 
The  result  of  this  aerial  flight  was  the  discovery  that 
air  obtaiued  at  the  highest  point,  was  composed  of  the 
same  elements  as  that  found  on  the  surtace  of  the  earth. 
These  experiments  brought  Gay-Lussac  greatly  into  no¬ 
tice,  and  he  rose  both  in  tame  and  position.  In  1804  he 
became  a  member  of  the  society  of  Arcueil,  and  was  in¬ 
troduced  to  Humboldt,  with  whom  he  prosecuted  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  polarization  of  light  and  other  sub¬ 
jects.  He  also  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of 
chemistry,  and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  discovery 
of  the  hydro-sulphuvic  and  oxy-chloride  acids.  In  1830 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
in  1S39  was  created  a  peer  of  France.  lie  enjoyed 
several  official  appointments,  and  was  professor  of  chem¬ 
istry  at  the  Jardin  du  Roi.  D.  at  Paris,  1S50. 

Gay-l,us'site,  n.  [Named  after  Gay-Lussac.]  (Min.) 
A  hydrous  compound  of  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  soda, 
found  on  a  small  island  in  Little  Salt  Lake,  Nevada. 
Crystals,  lengthened,  prismatic;  lustre,  vitreous;  color, 
white,  yellowish-white,  translucent.  Sp.  gr.  1-92-199. 
Comp.  Curb,  soda  35-9,  carb.  lime  33-S,  water  30-3.  G.-L. 
has  been  produced  artificially  by  mixing  8  parts  by 
volume  of  a  saturated  sol.  of  carb.  soda  with  one  of  a 
sol.  of  chloride  of  calcium. 

Gay'ly,  Gaily,  adv.  Merrily;  with  mirth  aud  frolic. 

— Finely ;  splendidly ;  pompously. 

“  Gaily  dressed  ladies.” — Gay. 

Gay'ness,  n.  Gayety  ;  finery. 

Gayo'so,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Pemiscot 
co.,  abt.  310  m.  S.E.  of  Jefferson  City.  The  earthquakes 
of  1811  aud  1812  exhibited  their  greatest  violence  in  this 
vicinity.  The  village  was  laid  out  in  1851. 

Gays'poiT,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Muskingum  co.,  abt. 
14  m.  S  S.E.  of  Zanesville. 

Gays'port,  iu  J’etmsylvania.a.  borough  of  Blair  co.,on 
a  branch  of  the  Juniata  River,  opposite  llollidaysburg, 
abt.  120  m.  W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Gays'viHe,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of  Windsor  co., 
abt.  3  in.  S.  by  E.  of  Montpelier. 

Gsi'za,  [Heb.,  strong.]  A  town  in  the  S.W.  of  Palestine, 
is  situated  about  3  m.  from  the  sea  and  50  m.  from  Jeru¬ 
salem,  on  the  borders  of  the  desert  which  separates 
Palestine  from  Egypt.  It  originally  belonged  to  the 
Philistines,  and  was  a  place  of  importance  at  the  period 
of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Samson  ;  aud  after 
many  vicissitudes  in  the  wars  between  the  Israelites 
and  tlie  Philistines,  it  was  allotted  to  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  in  whose  possession  it  finally  remained.  In  the 
year  333  B.  c.,  G.  was  taken  by  Alexander  the  Great ; 
and  from  that  period  down  to  1799,  when  it  was  taken 
by  the  French  under  Kleber,  it  has  been  the  scene  of 
many  battles  and  sieges.  The  modern  town,  called 
Guzzeh,  is  an  entrepot  for  the  caravans  passing  between 
Syria  and  Egypt.  Pop.  abt.  15,000. 

Gaze.  v.n.  [A.  S.  gesean,  to  look  at;  allied  to  Heb. 
chaza  ;  Ar.  lahaz,  to  see.]  To  fix  the  eyes  and  look 
steadily  and  earnestly;  to  look  with  eagerness  or  curiL 
.osity  ;  to  stare  ;  to  gaze. 

“A  lover's  eyes  will  gaze  an  eagle  blind.” — Shaks. 

— n.  A  look  of  eagerness,  wonder,  or  admiration;  a  con¬ 
tinued  look  of  attention;  as,  a  modest  gaze.  —  The 
object  gazed  on ;  that  which  causes  one  to  gaze. 

••  Made  of  my  enemies  the  scorn  and  gaze." — Milton. 

— v.  a.  To  consider  or  view  fixedly. 

Gazee  bo,  Gaze  bo,  n.  [From  gaze,  q.  v.]  A  trivial 
name  for  a  summer-house  affording  a  view  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country. 

Gaze  ful,  a.  Looking  intently ;  given  to  gazing. 

Gaze'-liound,  n.  [Cam's  agasxus .]  A  hound  that 
pursues  not  by  the  scent  but  by  the  eye. 

Gaz  er,  n.  One  who  looks  fixedly  or  intently  upon 
anything. 

Gazelle',  n.  [Fr.,  from  Ar.  gazal,  a  wild  goat.]  (Zoiil.) 
The  Antelope  dorcas,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
graceful  of  the  antelopes,  chiefly  inhabiting  Arabia  and 
Syria.  It  is  about  three  feet  six  inches  in  length,  and 
in  height  measures  less  than  two  feet  at  the  shoulder. 
The  horns  of  the  adult  male  rise  nearly  perpendicu¬ 
larly  above  the  orbits,  are  black,  almost  cylindrical, 
bending  at  first  gently  backwards,  and  finally  forwards. 
The  ears  are  long,  narrow,  and  pointed ;  eyes  large, 
mild,  and  black.  The  size  of  the  gazelle  about  equals 
that  of  the  roebuck ;  but  the  legs  of  the  former  are  con¬ 
siderably  longer,  and  the  entire  form  more  graceful. 
The  face  and  cheeks  are  reddisli-fawu  color,  with  a  dark 
stripe  down  the  nose ;  on  each  side  of  the  face,  passing 
over  the  eyes,  from  the  horns  down  to  the  nose,  there  is 
a  broad  white  stripe,  and  beneath  this,  from  the  anterior 
canthus  of  the  eye,  a  narrower  dark  stripe  parallel  to  it, 
and  separating  it  from  the  fawn-color  of  the  cheek. 
The  remainder  of  the  body  is  dark-fawn  above  and  white 
beneath,  the  latter  color  being  separated  by  a  broad, 
brown  band  along  the  flanks.  The  knees  are  furnished 
with  brushes  ot  dark  hair,  and  the  ears  are  filled  in¬ 
ternally  with  long  white  hair.  It  lives  in  large  troops, 
and  when  pursued  by  the  hunter,  flees  at  great  speed  for 
some  distance,  then  stands  still  to  gaze  on  him.  then 
bounds  off  again.  When  brought  to  bay,  these  animals 
defend  themselves  with  courage  and  obstinacy,  meeting 
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Sn  a  close  circle,  with  the  females  and  fawns  in  the  cen¬ 
tre,  and  presenting  their  horns  at  all  points  to  their 
enemies.  Wild  and  timid  as  the  G.  is,  when  taken 
young  it  is  readily  domesticated ;  and  it  is  frequently 
seen  at  large  in  the  court-yards  of  houses  in  Syria,  their 
exquisite  form,  general  hearing,  and  playfulness  render¬ 
ing  them  special  favorites. 

Gazette',  n.  [Fr.;  It .  gazzetta.]  (Lit.)  The  name  given 
to  certain  newspapers  iu  Kurope,  and  in  the  U.  S.  It  is 
said  to  he  taken  from  gazzetta,  the  name  of  a  Venetian 
coin  worth  somewhat  less  than  a  farthing,  and  which  was 
the  price  of  the  earliest  newspaper  published  in  Venice 
(1663).  According  to  others,  it  is  derived  from  gaza,  a  trea¬ 
sure,  or  gazza,  a  magpie.  The  first  Gazette  published  in 
France  (under  that  name)  appeared  in  1631,  the  first  in 
England  in  1665. 

-v.  a.  To  announce  or  publish  in  a  paper ;  to  announce 
officially. 

Gazetteer,  ( gdz-et-teer ',)  n.  (Lit.)  A  dictionary  of 
geography,  a  work  giving  an  account  of  the  different 
places  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  under  their  particular 
names,  iu  alphabetical  order.  The  first  work  of  this  kind 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  that  of  Stephen  of 
Bysantium.  who  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  6th 
century.  The  first  modern  work  of  the  kind  is  the 
Dictionarium  Historico-Geograjihicum  (Geneva,  1565), 
by  Charles  Stephens,  with  additions  by  N.  Lloyd,  (Ox¬ 
ford,  1670,  and  London,  1686.)  The  works  of  Ferrari, 
Lexicon  Geographicum ,  and  Bandrand,  Geogr.  rdine 
Literarum  dispos.  (1682),  are  full  of  the  strangest  errors. 
Those  of  Maty  (1701),  Thomas  Corneille  (3  vols.  folio, 
1708),  and  Savonarola  (1713),  were  based  on  the  former, 
with  additions  and  corrections.  The,  Dictirmnaire  G(o- 
graphique,Histnrique,  et  Critique,  of  La  Martinifere  (Hague 
and  Amsterdam,  10  vols.  folio,  1726;  Paris,  6  vols.,  1768). 
superseded  all  that  had  gone  before  it,  though  still 
retaining  many  errors.  The  Geographisch-Statistisches 
HandwSrierbuch,  by  Ilassel  (2  vols.,  1817,  with  a  supple¬ 
ment  of  2  vols.),  was  the  most  complete  and  accurate 
work  of  its  time.  The  Edinburgh  Gazetteer  (6  vols.  Svo., 
1817-22)  was  a  tolerably  accurate  book.  Since  that  time, 
however,  numerous  valuable  works  of  this  class  have  ap¬ 
peared,  both  in  this  and  in  other  countries.  Among  the 
more  important  of  those  that  have  recently  appeared  in 
this  country  may  be  mentioned  Lippi nrott’s  Complete 
Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World  (Philadelphia,  1880), 
and  Harper’s  Statistical  Gazetteer  of  the.  World.  Of 
other  countries  may  be  mentioned  McCulloch’s  Geo¬ 
graphical  Dictionary  (4  vols.,  new  edition,  London,  1866); 
A.  K.  Johnston’s  Dictionary  of  Geography  (2d  ed.,  Lon¬ 
don,  1S55) :  W  G.  Blackie’s  Imperial  Gazetteer  (2  vols., 
Glasgow,  1855)  ;  the  Gazetteer  of  the  World,  published  by 
Fullarton  &Co.  (7  vols.,  Edinburgh) ;  Moller’s  Geogra- 
ph  isch-  Sta  t  ist  isch  es  Lex  ikon  (1847);  Ritter’s  Geographish- 
Statistisches  Lexicon  (4th  ed.,  Leipsic,  1855)  ;  Hoff¬ 
man's  Encyclopiedie  der  Erd-,  Vblker-  und  Staatenkunde 
(Leipsic,  1855,  e<  seq. );  Kramer’s  Gengraphisch  Woorden- 
boek  (Gouda,  1853);  Carrio’s  Gran  Dizionario  Geograjico 
(Milan,  1855) ;  Dictionnaire  Giographique  universal,  par 
une  Societe  de  Geographes  (10  vols.,  Paris,  1822-33);  Dic¬ 
tionnaire  Geographique  universal.  par  une  SociM  de  Geo¬ 
graphes  (13  vols.,  Brussels,  1839);  Bescherelle’s  Grand 
Dictionnaire  de  Geographieuniverselle ,  ancienne  et  mod- 
erne  (4  vols.,  Paris,  1856-7). —  One  of  the  most  extensive 
and  valuable  Gazetteers  of  particular  countries  is  the 
Diccionario  Geografico-Estadistico-Historico  de  Espafta, 
by  Pascual  Madoz  (Madrid,  1847-8),  in  16  volumes. —  A 
valuable  dictionary  of  ancient  geography  is  the  one  re¬ 
cently  edited  by  Hr.  William  Smith. 

Gazetteer',  n.  A  writer  or  publisher  of  news.  —  A 
newspaper ;  a  gazette. 

Gaz'i  njf-stoelt,  n.  A  person  regarded  with  scorn  or 
abhorrence;  an  object  of  curiosity  or  contempt. 

“  To  make  us  gazing-stocks  to  others."  —  Pay. 

Gaz'ogene,  n.  ( Chem .)  A  neat  apparatus  employed  to 
extemporize  soda-water,  ginger-beer,  sherbet,  and  other 
popular  summer  drinks. 

Gazon',  n.  [Fr.  gazon,  a  turf.]  (Fort.)  Sod  laid  over 
newly  made  earthwork,  to  consolidate  it,  and  prevent 
the  soil  from  rolling  down. 

G<  C.  II. ,  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath.  (England.)  See  Bath. 

G.  V.  M.  G-,  G  rand  Cross  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 

G.  I).,  Grand  Duke. 

Ge,  an  inseparable  particle  often  prefixed  to  verbs  and 
verbal  nouns,  in  A.  S.  and  the  cognate  languages.  — 
See  Ga. 

Geant,  ( zhai'a ,)  one  of  the  peaks  of  the  Pennine  Alps 
in  Savoy,  5  m.  from  Mont  Blanc,  having  an  elevation  of 
13,100  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  —  The  Col  (pass) 
du  Geant  is  upwards  of  11,100  ft. 

Gear,  n.  [A. S.  gearwian,  gyrian,  to  prepare,  to  procure; 
whence  the  noun  gearwa,  clothing.]  Apparatus ;  prepara¬ 
tion  ;  furniture ;  accoutrements  :  dress  ;  ornaments;  habit. 

"  Stript  from  her  gear."  —  Fairfax. 

(Mach.)  The  several  working  parts  of  a  locomotive 
steam-engine,  or  of  any  machinery. —  See  Gearing. 

—pi.  (Naut.)  Same  as  Jears,  q.  v. 

— v.  a.  To  put  harness  on  ;  to  dress. 

Gearing,  n.  (Mach.)  A  term  applied  to  the  parts  of 
machinery  by  which  motion  in  one  part  of  a  machine  is 
communicated  to  another.  G.  consists  in  general  of 
toothed-wheels,  friction-wheels,  endless  bands,  screws, 
<fcc.,  or  of  a  combination  of  these.  When  the  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  two  parts  of  the  machine  is  inter¬ 
rupted,  the  machine  is  said  to  be  out  of  gear ;  and  when 
the  communication  is  restored,  it  is  said  to  be  in  gear. 
In  the  case  of  a  threshing-mill.  e.  g.,  driven  by  a  steam- 
engine,  the  G.  usually  consists  of  an  endless  band  which 
communicates  motion  from  the  axle  of  the  fly-wheel  to 
that  of  the  drum.  If  tlie  band  were  slipped  off  from 


one  wheel,  or  slackened  so  that  motion  could  not  be 
communicated  by  means  of  it,  then  the  machine  would 
be  out  of  gear.  G.,  which  can  be  put  in  and  out  of  gear 
is  culled  movable  gearing;  that  which  cannot,  as,  for 
instance,  the  wheelwork  of  a  watch,  is  called  fixed  gear¬ 
ing.  G  .which  consists  of  wheelwork  or  endless  screws 
(q.  v.),  is  put  out  of  gear  either  by  means  of  one  of  the 
wheels  sliding  along  its  axis,  or  being  moved  out  of  its 
place  horizontally  or  vertically  by  means  of  a  lever. 
Straight  gearing  is  used  when  the  planes  of  motion  are 
parallel  to  each  other;  bevelled  gearing,  when  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  plane  of  motion  is  changed.  G.  has  also 
for  its  object  the  increasing  or  diminishing  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  velocity,  and  in  reference  to  this  is  distinguished  by 
the  term  “  multiplying”  or  “ retarding.”  —  See  Wheels, 
(Toothed.) 

Gear'liiisite,  n.  [Ge,  earth,  and  arlcsutite  (q.  v.),  from 
its  earthy  aspect.]  (Min.)  A  mineral  found  with  the 
cryolite  of  Greenland.  Lustre,  dull.  Color,  white, 
opaque.  Comp,  fluorine  41T8,  alumina  15'62,  calcium 
19'25,  sodium  2'46,  water  20  22. 

Gear'y,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Doniphan  co.,  on 
the  Missouri  river,  about.  13  m.  above  Atchison. 

Gear'y,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Clinton  co. 

Gear'y,  in  Oklahoma,  a  post-office  of  Blaine  co. 

Gear'y,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Westmoreland 
county. 

Geas'liill.  a  parish  of  Ireland,  Kings  co.,  Leinster, 
about  8  m.  N.W.  of  Portarlington.  It  contains  the  ruins 
of  a  castle  heroically  defended,  during  the  civil  war  of 
1641  by  Lady  Digby. 

Geat.  ».  (Founding.)  The  hole  through  which  the 
metal  runs  into  the  mould. 

Geauga  (  je-aw'ga),  in  Ohio,  a  N.E.  co. ;  area,  about  400 
sq.  m.  Hirers.  Cuyahoga,  Grand,  and  Chagrin  rivers. 
Surface,  hilly ;  soil,  fertile  and  adapted  to  pasturage. 
Cap.  Chardon.  Pop.  (1890)  13,489. 

Ge’ba.  (Script.)  A  Levitical  town  of  Benjamin,  situ¬ 
ated  6  or  7  m.  from  Jerusalem,  and  not  far  from  the 
N.  border  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  Near  G.,  David  de¬ 
feated  the  Philistines,  (2  Scum.  v.  25.) 

Geba  River.  See  Senegambia. 

Ge’ber,  a  great  Arabian  chemist  of  the  8th  century,  of 
whose  history  little  is  known,  but  whose  writings  con¬ 
tain  notices  of  so  many  important  chemical  facts,  not 
found  in  any  previous  writer,  that  he  is  considered  en¬ 
titled  to  the  designation  of  the  father  and  founder  of 
chemistry.  He  was  acquainted  with  nearly  all  thechemi- 
cal  processes  in  use  down  to  the  18th  century :  with  the 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  corrosive  sublimate,  saltpetre, 
potash,  and  soda.  But  he  did  not,  as  a  philosopher,  rise 
above  the  spirit  of  his  age  and  countrymen  —  explaining 
phenomena  by  occult  causes,  and  firmly  believing  in  and 
seeking  the  philosopher’s  stone.  Geber’s  work  was  trans¬ 
lated  from  Arabic  into  Latin  by  Golius  of  Leyden,  who 
entitled  it  Lapis  Philosophorum.  In  1678  an  English 
translation  by  Richard  Russell  appeared.  It  is  the  oldest 
chemical  treatise  known. 

Geb'hard,  or  Geb'hart,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Cass 
co.,  about  5  m.  N.W.  of  Logansport. 

Geb'Iiarts.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  O.  of  Somerset  co. 

Geek,  a.  [A.S.  geac,  a  cuckoo  ;  Ger.  geek, a  silly  fellow 
Cf.  Gawk.]  Contempt  or  scorn.  (Prov.  Eng.) 

Geek'o,  n.;  pi.  Geck'oes. 

[The  name  is  an  assimila¬ 
tion  to  the  sound  which 
the  animal  utters  ]  (Zobl.) 

A  family  of  Saurian  rep¬ 
tiles,  of  small  size  and 
generally  of  repulsive  as¬ 
pect.  The  tongue  is  fleshy, 
and  not  extensible  ;  their 
jaws  are  furnished  with  a 
range  of  very  small  teeth  ; 
and  their  toes  have  a  flat¬ 
tened  disc,  which  enables 
them  to  move  even  on 
walls  and  ceilings.  Many 
genera  and  species  are 
known  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  both  continents. 

Gee,  (Je,)  v.  n.  To  agree. — 

To  turn  from  the  side 
where  the  driver  stands  ;— 
used  mostly  in  driving, and  Fig.  1134.  —  white’s  GECKO, 
having  for  its  opposite  and  ( Phyllurus  platurus.) 
correlative  the  verbfo  haw. 

Geelong;,  (ji'long,)  the  second  city  of  Victoria,  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  at  the  head  of  the  westerly  arm  of  Port  Philip, 
about  40  m.  S.W.  of  Melbourne,  with  which  it  is  con¬ 
nected  by  railroad. 

Geese,  pi.  of  Goose,  q.  v. 

Ge!l£,  a  town  of  Sweden,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Gefld,  on  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  about  100  m. 
N.N.W.  of  Stockholm.  Its  exports  are  iron,  timber,  tar, 
flax,  and  linen. 

Geben'na.  (Script.)  [Lat. ;  Gr.  geenna,  from  Ileb .  ge- 
hinnon,  the  valley  of  Ilinnom.]  The  valley  of  Ilinnom, 
where  the  Jews  burnt  their  sons  and  daughters  in  the 
fire  to  Moloch,  is  in  the  authorized  version  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  translated  by  hell.  By  mediaeval  writers  it  was 
used  not  onlyiu  this  sense,  but  generally  iu  that  of  pain 
and  suffering. 

Geli'lenite,  n.  (Min.)  A  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime 
found  in  the  Tassa  valley  in  the  Tyrol.  Crystals,  square 
prisms.  Lustre,  resinous.  Color,  grayish-green  to  brown. 
Sp.  gr.  2-9-3-067.  Comp.  Silica  29-9,  alumina  2P5,  ses- 
quioxide  of  iron  6-6,  lime  42.  G.  occurs  as  an  artificial 
product  in  furnace  scoria  in  thin  square  tables  or  8- 
sided  prisms. 

Ge'ie  Acid,  or  Geine,  n.  [Gr.  geinos,  of  earth.]  (Chem.) 
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A  soluble  brown  matter  extracted  from  the  organic 
matter  of  soils.  As  it  does  not  crystallize,  its  existence 
as  a  definite  acid  is  doubtful. 

(iei'erite,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  Lolingite,  q.  v. 

Rei'g’er’s  Mills,  iu  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
Berks  co. 

Gek'lco.  Same  as  Gecko,  q.  v. 

Ge'la.  (Awe.  Geog.)  A  town  in  the  S.  part  of  Sicily, 
about  10  m.  from  the  sea,  built  by  a  Cretan  colony,  713 
years  B.  c.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Gelenses,  Geloi, 
and  Gelani. 

Gelable,  (jeVa-bl,)  a.  Susceptible  of  congelation. 

— Capable  of  being  converted  into  jelly. 

(jielasius  1.,  ( je-lai' se-us ,)  Pope,  succeeded  Felix  III. 
in  492.  He  had  an  acrimonious  contest  with  the  pa¬ 
triarch  of  Constantinople,  and  condemned  the  practice 
of  communicating  only  with  bread,  as  was  the  custom 
of  the  Manichean  sect,  and  made  it  imperative  on  the 
laity  to  use  both  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 
D.  496. 

Gelasius  IT.,  succeeded  Pascal  II.  as  pope  in  1118.  Cencio, 
Marquis  di  Frangipani,  consul  of  Rome,  aided  by  the 
emperor  Henry  V.,  drove  him  from  Rome,  and  Maurice 
Bourdin,as  Gregory  VIII.,  was  elected  in  his  stead.  G., 
after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  regain  the  pontificate, 
retired  to  France.  D.  at  the  abbey  of  Cluny,  1119. 

Gelatig'enous,  a.  [Fr.  g&latine,  and  Gr.  genesthai,  to 
be  born.]  Producing  gelatine. 

Gelat'inate,  v.  a.  To  convert  into  gelatine. 

— v.  n.  To  be  converted  into  gelatine. 

Gclati  ne,  (jel'a-tine.,)  n.  [Fr .gelatine;  L.  Lat.  gelatina, 
from  Lat.  gelare,  gelutus,  to  freeze,  to  congeal,  from 
gela,  icy  coldness.]  (Chem.)  An  azotized  principle  ob¬ 
tained  from  animal  tissues  only.  All  the  solid  parts  of 
the  animal  body  yield  it  wheu  boiled,  though  it  does  not 
appear  to  exist  in  a  free  state  in  any  of  them.  G.  softens 
and  swells  in  water,  but  requires  heating  to  dissolve  it. 
Wheu  the  solution  cools,  it  solidifies  to  a  firm  jelly, 
hence  the  name.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  may  be  precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution  by 
the  former.  With  infusion  of  galls  or  tannic  acid  it 
gives  a  whitish  insoluble  precipitate  that  is  incapable 
of  putrefaction,  and  forms  the  basis  of  leather.  See 
Tanning.  It  is  also  precipitated  by  solution  of  corro¬ 
sive  sublimate  and  bichloride  of  platinum.  By  con¬ 
tinued  boiling  G.  is  converted  into  metagelatine  ,  which 
does  not  gelatinize  as  the  liquid  cools.  A  solution  con¬ 
taining  1  per  cent,  of  G.  will  set  on  cooling.  It  is  much 
used  fir  food,  but  its  value  as  a  nutritive  has  been 
much  questioned. 

(Arts.)  See  Glue. 

Relatin'!  tor  ill,  a.  Having  the  form  of  gelatine. 

Relat'inize,  v.  a.  &  n.  To  makeor  become  gelatinous. 

Gelat'inous,  a.  [Fr.  gclatineux.]  Viscous;  stiff  and 
cohesive,  as  gelatine. 

Geld,  v.  a.  [A.S.  gelden,  to  castrate.]  To  emasculate  ; 
to  deprive  of  the  testicles. 

“  Geld  bull-calf  and  ram  lamb,  as  soon  as  they  fall."  —  Tusser . 

— To  deprive  of  any  essential  part. 

— To  deprive  of  anything  immodest  or  exceptionable ;  to 
purify ;  to  purge. 

Reld'er,  n.  One  who  castrates  or  gelds. 

Rel'derland,  iu  the  Netherlands.  See  Guelderland. 

Gel'der-rose,  n.  Same  as  Guelder-rose,  q.  v. 

Reld'ing',  n.  Act  of  castrating.  —  A  castrated  animal, 
but  chiefly  a  horse.  In  one  of  the  old  copies  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble,  it  is  used  as  applying  to  the  male  of  the  human  kind. 

“  And  Philip  and  the  gelding  went  down  into  the  water." 

Relid,  (jel'Iid,)  a.  [Lat.  gelidus,  from  gelare,  to  con¬ 
geal,  from  gelu,  frost.]  Icy  cold ;  very'  cold. 

Relid'ity,  n.  State  of  being  extremely  cold. 

Relid'iuin,  n.  (Dot.)  A  genus  of  Algales.  From  the 
species  G.  corneum.  commonly  known  as  Algue  de  Java 
in  France,  M.  Payen  first  obtained  the  principle  to  which 
he  has  given  the  name  of  gelose.  According  to  the  re¬ 
searches  of  this  chemist,  one  part  of  gelose  dissolved  in 
500  parts  of  boiling  water  will  afford,  upon  cooling,  a 
colorless  jelly ;  thus  forming  ten  times  more  jelly  than 
a  like  weight  of  the  best  animal  gelatine.  Jellies 
made  from  this  sea-weed  are  much  employed  for  food  in 
Japan. 

Rel'idly,  adv.  In  an  extremely  cold  manner. 

Rel'iduess,  n.  Extreme  coldness. 

Rel'lius,  Aulus,  a  Roman  writer  of  the  2d  cent.  He 
studied  philosophy  at  Athens,  held  a  judicial  post  at 
Rome,  and  is  known  as  author  of  Nodes  Attica,  a  kind 
of  commonplace  book,  made  up  of  selected  passages 
from  many  ancient  authors  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  with 
some  original  observations,  critical  and  philological. 

Gel'ly,  n.  Same  as  Jelly,  q.  v. 

Ge'Ion.  or  Gelo,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  was  a  native  of 
Gela,  and  commanded  with  distinction  iu  the  wars  car¬ 
ried  on  by  Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  Gela,  and  seized  the 
sovereign  power  himself,  b.  c.  491.  In  485,  through  the 
influence  of  the  aristocratical  party  at  Syracuse,  he  be¬ 
came  sovereign  there,  and  gave  up  Gela  to  his  brother 
Hieron.  He  greatly  increased  the  power  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  Syracuse  by  his  conquests  and  good  govern¬ 
ment,  and  his  aid  was  sought  by  the  Greeks  against 
Xerxes.  A  formidable  invasion  of  the  Carthaginians, 
however,  detained  him  in  Sicily,  and  he  won  a  great  vic¬ 
tory  over  them  near  Himera  on  the  dayr,  it  is  said,  either 
of  the  battle  of  Salamis  or  Thermopylse.  D.  n.  c.  478. 
His  memory  was  long  Held  in  honor  at  Syracuse. 

Re'Iose,  n.  (Chem.)  See  Gelidium. 

Gelt,  pp.  of  Geld,  q.  v. 

Gcin,  n.  [Fr.  gemme ;  Lat.  gemma,  from  Gr.  genesthai,  to 
he  born.]  (Fine  Arts.)  A  term  applied  to  all  precious 
stones,  particularly  to  those  used  in  jewelry.  The 
chief  ends  aimed  at  in  objects  of  this  kind,  are  bril- 
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liant  lustre,  transparency,  and  richness  of  hue.  Among 
the  gems  that  are  cut,  the 
diamond  is  the  most  valued  for 
brilliancy  of  lustre,  or  water, 
as  it  is  termed.  The  other 
stones  that  are  chiefly  used  for 
gems  are  the  ruby,  sapphire, 
emerald,  aquamarine,  topaz, 
garnet,  chrysolite,  hyacinth, 
tourmaline,  and  many  varie¬ 
ties  of  quartz,  as  opal,  ame¬ 
thyst,  agate,  onyx,  Ac.  These 
stones  are  all  described  in  this 
work  under  their  various 
names.  The  art  of  carving 
gems  is  of  great  antiquity, 
though  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  ancients  were  able  to  cut  green  jasper  abraxas. 
the  diamond  or  carve  the  em-  with  figure  of  jao. 
erald  and  topaz.  The  Eastern  (British  Museum.) 
nations  are  yet  unacquainted 
with  the  proper  mode  of  cutting  and  polishing  the  dia¬ 
mond.  Among  the  Greeks  the  art  of  gem-cutting  was 
carried  to  great  perfection.  Many  celebrated  names  of 
engravers  before  the  a-ra  of  Alexander  have  been  handed 
down.  Theodore  of  Samos  engraved  a  lyre  on  a  cele¬ 
brated  emerald  belonging  to  King  1'olycretes  750  years 
B.C.,  which  the  owner,  to  immortalize  himself,  threw  into 
the  sea.  The  Egyptians  and  Hebrews  practised  the  art. 
The  Egyptians  used  green  jasper,  chalcedony,  and  cor¬ 
nelian,  and  many  interesting  specimens  of  their  work 
are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  With  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Christianity,  the  art  languished,  and  after  the 
7th  cent,  almost  entirely  disappeared,  until  it  was  re¬ 
vived  by  the  Italians  in  the  15th  cent.  In  1500  Ambrose 
Caradopo,  an  Italian,  engraved  the  portrait  of  a  father 
of  the  church  on  a  diamond,  and  sold  it  to  Pope  Julius 
II.,  a  great  patron  of  the  arts,  for  $27,500.  Since  its 
revival,  modern  masters  have  more  than  rivalled  the 
productions  of  the  ancient  engravers. 

G  .  artificial.  Many  of  the  precious  stones  have  been 
produced  artificially  by  crystallizing  mixtures  contain¬ 
ing  their  component  parts  at  a  very  high  temperature. 
Artificial  rubies,  corundum,  spinelle,  garnet,  opal,  and 
emerald  have  been  thus  produced,  possessing  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  real  stones  in  color,  hardness,  and  form. 
Minute  crystals  of  carbon  have  been  obtained  by  voltaic 
action,  but  as  yet  no  diamond  of  any  appreciable  size 
has  been  formed  artificially. 

G.  imitations,  are  made  by  a  transparent  and  dense; 
glass,  or  paste,  containing  a  large  percentage  of  oxide 
of  lead,  and  colored  by  metallic  oxides.  In  many  of  ( 
these,  the  tints  of  the  real  stone  are  so  exactly  imitated, 
and  they  are  cut  and  polished  with  such  skill,  as  to  de¬ 
ceive  any  but  the  most  experienced  judges. 

(Hot.)  The  bud  or  compendium  of  a  plant. 

— v.  a.  To  bespangle;  to  embellish,  as  with  detached 
beauties. 

— v.  n.  To  breed ;  to  germinate. 

Gemara.  n.  [Chald.  Ghenuira,  complement.]  That 
portion  of  the  two  Talmuds  which  contains  the  annota¬ 
tions,  discussions,  and  amplifications  of  the  Mishuah  by 
the  academies  of  Palestine  on  the  one  hand,  and  those 
of  Babylon  on  the  other.  The  Babylonian  Gemara, 
more  complete  as  well  as  more  lucid  than  the  Palesti- 
nensian,  possesses  a  much  more  highly  valued  authority. 
The  final  redaction  of  this  latter  falls  in  the  middle  of 
the  4th  cent.  a.  d.,  while  the  former  was  not  completed 
till  500  a.  d.  See  Mishnah  and  Talmud. 

Gemar'ic,  a.  Belonging  to  the  gemara. 

Gem'el,  n.  [Lat.  gemellus;  Fr.  jumeau.]  (Iler.)  A 
pair;  two  things  of  a  sort. 

Gein'el-ring;,  n.  A  ring  with  at  least  two  links;  a 
gimbal. 

Gem'inate.  a.  [Lat.  geminatus,  from  geminuare,  to 
double.]  ( Bot .)  Doubled;  in  pairs;  binary. 

Gem'ini.  n.  pi.  [Lat.,  the  twins.]  (Astron.)  The  third 
constellation,  or  sign  of  the  zodiac.  The  title  is  referred 
by  the  Greeks  not  only  to  the  fable  of  Castor  and  Pol¬ 
lux,  but  also  to  those  of  Hercules  and  Apollo,  Triptolemus 
and  Iasion,  Amphion  and  Zethus,  Ac.  The  name  of  the 
Twins  is  given  to  the  constellation  from  two  remarkable 
stars  of  the  first  and  second  magnitude,  to  which  the 
names  of  Castor  (or  a  Geminoruin)  and  Pollux  (or  /? 
Geminorum)  are  given.  These  two  stars,  when  once 
known,  can  be  easily  recognized  on  account  of  their 
proximity.  By  drawing  a  straight  line  through  the  belt 
of  Orion  and  the  two  bright  stars,  the  line  of  which  cuts 
through  the  belt,  the  G.  may  be  easily  found;  for  the 
straight  line,  when  lengthened  upwards,  will  pass  very 
near  the  two  stars.  They  are  also  about  half-way  between 
Regulus  and  Aldebaran  ;  and  when  Orion  and  the  Great 
Bear  are  seen  together.  Capella  on  one  side,  and  Castor 
and  Pollux  on  the  other,  form  the  most  conspicuous 
boundary-marks  of  the  space  between. 

(iein'iiioiis,  a.  [Lat.  geminus ;  Sp.  A  It.  gemino,  dou¬ 
ble.  J  In  pairs;  double. 

Gem'ma.  n.  [Lat.]  A  leaf-bud. 

Geiiima'ceoiiM,  a.  Pertaining  to  leaf-buds.  —  Belong¬ 
ing  to,  or  like,  gems. 

Gem'inate,  a.  Having  buds ;  reproducing  by  means 
of  buds. 

Gem  inated,  a.  Adorned  with  gems  or  jewels. 

Gemma'tion,  n.  [Fr..  from  Lat.  gemmatio.]  The 
state  of  budding;  arrangement  of  parts  in  the  bud. 

— The  time  or  season  when  the  buds  expand. 

Gem  menus,  a.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  resembling  gems. 

(ieinnii,  (zliem me,)  a  mountain-pass  leading  into  Switz¬ 
erland,  between  the  cantons  Yalais  and  Berne,  and  abt. 
25  m.  from  Thun,  at  an  elevation  of  8,000  feet  above  sea- 
level. 


Gemmif  erous,  a.  [Fr.  gemmi/ere,  from  Lat.  gemma, 
and  ferre,  to  produce.]  (Bot.)  Multiplying  by  buds. 

Gem'miness.  n.  State  of  being  in  germination. 

Gemmipar'ity,  n.  [Lat.  gemma,  a  bud,  and  parere, 
to  produce.]  (Zodl.)  The  quality  of  propagating  by 
buds,  as  the  hydra,  or  fresh-water  polype,  Ac. 

Gemmip'aroiis,  a.  [Fr.  gemmipare.  See  above.]  Pro¬ 
ducing  gems  or  buds. 

(Zodl.)  Endued  with  the  power  of  propagation  from 
the  growth  of  the  young,  like  a  herd  from  the  parent. 

Gem'miile,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  gemmula,  dim.  of  gemma, 
a  jewel  or  bud.]  (Bot.)  A  small  bud;  a  plumule. 

(Zodl.)  The  embryos  of  the  radiated  animals  at  that 
stage  when  they  resemble  ciliated  mounds. 

Geinimilif'erous,  a.  [Lat.  gemmula,  dim.  of  gemma, 
a  jewel,  a  bud,  and  ferre,  to  bear.]  (Bot.)  Bearing  gem- 
mules. 

Gem'my,  a.  Bright;  glittering;  neat;  spruce;  smart. 

Gems'bocR,  n.  [Ger.  gemse,  chamois,  and  bock,  a  buck.] 
(Zodl.)  The  Antelope  Oryx,  or  Oryx  Gazella,  a  species 
of  antelope,  perhaps  the  Oryx  of  the  ancients.  Its  size 
is  somewhat  superior  to  that  of  a  deer,  and  it  is  more 
easily  distinguished  than  many  others  in  this  extensive 
race;  the  horns  affording  a  character  perfectly  clear  and 
constant,  being  three  feet  long,  nearly  straight,  annulat- 
ed  half-way  up,  and  gradually  tapering  to  the  point. 
The  head  is  white,  with  triangular  patches  of  black  on 
the  forehead  and  under  the  eyes ;  the  neck  and  upper 
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part  of  the  body  are  of  a  pale  bluish-gray ;  the  belly  and 
insides  of  the  limbs  are  white;  and  a  dark  stripe  runs 
along  the  back  to  the  tail,  which  much  resembles  that 
of  a  horse.  The  hoofs  and  horns  are  black  ;  the  hair 
under  the  throat,  along  the  ridge  of  the  back,  and  over 
the  shoulders,  is  long  and  rough.  It  inhabits  different 
parts  of  Africa,  and  is  met  with  also  in  Persia,  India, 
and  Arabia.  It  is  resolute  and  dangerous  when  hard- 
pressed,  its  long  sharp  horns  being  used  with  amazing 
energy  and  address. 

Gems'liorn,  n.  (Mus.)  An  organ-stop  in  German  or¬ 
gans,  the  pipes  of  which  are  made  of  tin,  and  are  coni¬ 
cally  shaped,  being  much  narrower  at  the  open  end; 
while  at  the  mouth,  at  the  broad  end,  there  are  ears  on 
each  to  regulate  the  tuning.  It  has  a  peculiarly  pleasant 
tone,  of  a  different  character  from  either  an  open  cylin¬ 
der  pipe  or  a  stopped  pipe.  The  pitch  of  the  G.  is  gen¬ 
erally  8  feet  tone  ;  sometimes  it  is  4  feet,  and  in  the  pedal 
organ  16  feet. 

Ge'na,  n.  [Lat.,  the  cheek.]  (Anati)  The  region  between 
the  eye  and  the  mouth,  generally  extended  over  the  zy¬ 
gomatic  arch. 

Ge'na,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Delta  co.,  about  13  m. 
N.E.  of  Esconawba. 

Genappe,  (zhe-nap' ,)  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province 
of  South  Brabant,  15  m.  from  Brussels.  Many  battles 
have  been  fought  here  at  different  times.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  chiefly  memorable  as  the  site  of  the  first  of  that 
series  of  battles  which,  in  June,  1815,  were  terminated 
on  the  field  of  Waterloo. 

Gemlar'inerie,  n.  [Fr.]  The  collective  body  of  the 
Gendarmes,  q.  v. 

Gendarmes,  (zhdn(g)ddrm,)  n.  pi.  [Fr.,  from  gens 
d’armes,  men-at-arms.]  (Mil.)  A  body  of  military  police 
in  France,  comprising  both  infantry  and  cavalry.  In 
the  lath  and  16th  centuries,  the  G.  constituted  the  most 
distinguished  cavalry  corps  in  the  French  army.  After¬ 
wards,  in  1660,  the  name  was  transferred  to  a  squadron 
of  the  royal  household  troops,  who  constituted  a  kind 
of  body-guard  of  the  king.  In  1791  this  corps  was  abol-l 
ished,  and  the  name  given  to  a  body  of  police.  It  con-) 
sists  principally  of  soldiers  taken  from  the  army,  gen- j 
erally  on  account  of  intelligence  and  good  behavior,  and  j 
it  is  regarded  as  a  kind  of  promotion,  as  they  have  bet-) 
ter  pay,  and  enjoy  greater  liberty.  The  corps  still  con¬ 
stitutes  a  part  of  the  army,  and  is  liable, in  case  of  neces¬ 
sity,  to  be  sent  on  active  service.  They  have  the  char¬ 
acter  of  being  well  behaved  and  trustworthy  men,  and 
are  frequently  intrusted  by  the  government  with  the 
execution  of  matters  of  importance  and  delicacy.  They 
amount  to  about  25.000  men.  The  German  Land-Dra - 
goner  is  about  the  equivalent  of  the  French  gendarme.  \ 


Gen'der,  n.  [Fr.  genre ;  Lat.  genus,  generis,  from  gig- 
nere,  to  produce.]  Sex,  male  or  female. 

(Gram.)  The  distinction  of  nouns  according  to  sex. 
Nouns  denoting  the  male  sex  are  said  to  be  masculine; 
those  denoting  the  female  sex,  feminine;  and  those 
which  denote  neither  male  nor  female  are  said  to  be 
neuter  (Lat.  neutrius  generis,  of  neither  gender);  and 
hence  grammarians  have  come,  somewhat  incorrectly, 
to  speak  of  three  genders.  There  can,  properly  speak¬ 
ing,  be  but  two  genders,  the  masculine  and  the  femi¬ 
nine;  as  the  sexual  distinction  is  the  basis  upon  which 
this  doctrine  is  built.  There  are  many  animals,  how¬ 
ever,  of  which  it  is  difficult,  or  useless,  to  determine  the 
sex:  and  there  are  also  many  things  which  cannot  be  so 
distinguished  at  all.  These  are  generally  regarded  as 
belonging  to  what  is  termed  the  neuter  gender.  There 
are,  however,  certain  ideas,  as  magnitude,  strength, 
vigor,  Ac.,  which  are  considered  as  characteristics  of 
males,  while  gentleness,  timidity,  submission,  Ac.,  are 
regarded  as  properties  of  females,  which,  when  they 
come  to  be  associated  with  a  neuter  noun,  raise  it  to  the 
masculine  or  feminine;  thus  we  speak  of  the  sun  a*  lie, 
and  of  the  moon  as  she.  Abstract  nouns  and  general 
terms  are  also  usually  regarded  as  feminine.  The  mascu¬ 
line  and  feminine  are  sometimes  denoted  by  different 
words,  as  boy,  girl,  horse,  mare,  cock,  hen  ;  sometimes  by 
a  change  in  the  termination,  as  count,  countess,  executor, 
executrix,  songster,  songstress;  and  sometimes  by  the 
addition  of  a  word,  as  cock-sparrow,  hen-sparrow,  he- 
goat,  she-goat. 

Gentler,  t'.a.  To  beget;  to  engender.  —  To  produce; 
to  cause ;  as,  to  gender  strife. 

— v.  n.  To  copulate;  to  breed. 

Geneasen'eslM,  n.  See  Partheno-genesis. 

Genealog  ical,  a.  [Fr.  glnAalogique ;  Gr. genea.a  race, 
and  logos,  a  discourse.]  Pertaining  to,  or  exhibiting  the 
descent  of  persons  or  families  from  an  ancestor.  —  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  descent  of  a  person  or  family  from  an 
ancestor. 

Genealojf'ieally,  adv.  By  genealogy. 

Genealogist,  «.  He  who  traces  descents  of  persons 
or  families. 

Geneal'oglze,  v.  a.  To  relate  the  account  of  descents. 

Genealogy,  (jen-e-dl'o-je,)  n.  [Fr. gentalogie ;  Gr.  gene- 
alogia,  from  genea,  a  race,  and  logos,  a  discourse.]  An 
account  or  enumeration  of  the  ancestors  or  relations 
of  a  particular  person  or  family.  No  nation  was  more 
careful  to  trace  and  preserve  its  genealogies  than  the 
children  of  Israel.  Their  sacred  writings  contain  ge¬ 
nealogies  which  extend  through  a  period  of  more  than 
3,500  years,  from  the  creation  of  Adam  to  the  captiv¬ 
ity  of  Judah,  and  even  after  that  time.  Josephus  in¬ 
forms  us  that  he  traced  his  own  descent  from  the  tribe 
of  Levi  by  means  of  public  registers,  and  that,  however 
dispersed  and  depressed  his  nation  were,  they  never  neg¬ 
lected  to  have  exact  genealogical  tables  prepared  from 
authentic  documents  which  were  kept  at  Jerusalem. 
Since,  however,  their  destruction  as  a  nation  by  the 
Romans,  all  their  tables  of  descent  seem  to  have  been 
lost ;  and  even  the  Levites,  who  are  still  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  peopile  by  the  exercise  of  special, 
honorary,  religious  functions,  are  known  as  such  only 
by  being  acknowledged  as  descendants  of  parents  who 
exercised  the  same.  The  inequalities  of  rank  and  right 
which  prevailed  during  the  Middle  Ages  made  genealogi¬ 
cal  inquiries  highly  important,  and  it  was  then  that 
researches  of  this  kind  assumed  the  form  of  a  science, 
which  became  closely  connected  with  heraldry,  (q.  v.) 
Very  little  critical  care,  however,  was  usually  employed 
in  such  cases,  the  chief  object  being  to  trace  the  origin 
of  families  into  the  remotest  antiquity.  Attempts  to 
carry  this  to  an  absurd  length  are  frequently  manifested 
in  the  earlier  genealogical  works.  Critical  genealogical 
studies  were  not  begun  before  the  17th  century.  Gene¬ 
alogical  accounts  are  not  only  interesting  to  persona 
who  feel  a  more  or  less  natural  curiosity  about  their 
ancestors,  but  are  also  useful  to  the  historian,  as  elucidat¬ 
ing  the  often  complicated  relations  of  dynasties,  families, 
claims,  and  controversies  of  successions.  Ac.  They  are 
also  of  importance  in  legal  cases  concerning  claims  of 
inheritance;  and,  indeed,  are  indispensable  in  States  in 
which  the  enjoyment  of  certain  rights  is  made  to  depend 
upon  lineage  or  descent.  A  genealogy,  or  lineage,  is 
frequently  represented  in  the  form  of  a  tree  (arbor  con- 
sanguinitalis),  giving  a  distinct  view  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  family,  and  the  degrees  of  descent  from 
the  common  progenitor,  who  is  generally  represented 
in  the  root  or  stem.  Genealogical  tables  are  either  de¬ 
scending  or  ascending.  The  former  are  chiefly  used  in 
historical  records,  presenting  the  descendants  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  person  in  the  order  of  procreation ;  the  latter,  in 
documents  of  nobility,  serving  to  show  theclaims  of  any 
man  or  family  to  the  titles  of  paternal  and  maternal  an¬ 
cestors.  Sometimes  both  forms  are  used  together.  Per¬ 
sons  descended  one  from  another  successively,  form  a  di¬ 
rect  line;  those  descended  from  a  common  progenitor, 
but  not  one  from  another,  a  collateral  line;  the  collat¬ 
eral  line  embraces  the  agnates,  or  the  kindred  on  the 
father's  side,  and  the  cognates,  or  kindred  on  the  mother’s 
side. 

GenegantsTet  River,  in  New  York,  enters  the 

Chenango  River  in  Chenango  co. 

Gen'era,  n.  pi.  of  genus.  Sec  Genus. 

Gen'erable,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  generabilis ;  from  gene- 
rare,  to  beget.]  That  may  be  begotten  or  produced. 

Gen  eral,  a.  [Fr.  general;  Lat.  generalis,  from  genus, 
a  kind,  from  gignere,  to  produce.]  Relating  to  a  whole 
class  or  order ;  comprehending  many  species  of  indi¬ 
viduals. —  Not  special  or  particular;  not  restrained  or 
limited  to  a  particular  import;  not  specific;  public; 
common;  relating  to  or  comprehending  the  entire 


PRECIOUS  GEMS  AS  THEY  ARE  FOUND. 

1  TOURMALINE  (New  York). 

2  TOURMALINE  (Ural). 

3  CHRYSO PRASE. 

4  EMERALD  (Peru). 

5  CHRYSOBERYL  (Ural). 

6  TURQUOISE. 

7  DIAMOND. 

8  SPINEL  RUBY. 

9  GARNET. 

10  TOPAZ  (Ural). 

11  AQUAMARINE  (Ural). 

12  LAPIS-LAZULI. 

13  BLOODSTONE. 

14  TOPAZ  (Brazil). 

15  OPAL. 

16  AMETHYST. 
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community.  — Common  to  many  or  to  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  ;  not  directed  to  a  single  object ;  common  to  the 
'■hole;  extensive  though  not  universal ;  usual. 

— 1'liis  word,  when  attached  to  the  name  of  an  officer, 
usually  denotes  superiority,  superintendence,  or  the 
concentrated  command  of  a  large  sphere  of  duty;  as, 
postmaster-</enerai ;  director  -general,  &c. 

tlen'eral,  «.  The  whole,  without  descending  to  par¬ 
ticulars  ;  the  total ;  that  which  comprehends  all,  or  the 
chief  part. 

“  In  particulars  our  knowledge  begins,  and  so  spreads  itself  by 
degrees  to  general*."  — Locke. 

(Eccl.)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  supreme 
head,  under  the  Pope,  of  the  aggregated  communities 
throughout  Christendom  belonging  to  a  religious  order; 
as,  the  general  of  the  Jesuits. 

(Mil.)  In  our  army,  the  name  of  the  highest  military 
rank  that  can  be  conferred  on  officers.  General  officers 
are  of  four  grades  —  general,  lieutenant-general,  major- 
general,  and  brigadier-general.  The  title  seems  to  have 
originated  in  France  about  1450,  when  Johu,  Count  de 
Dunois,  was  made  lieutenant-general  of  the  French  forces, 
or  commander-in-chief,  representing  the  sovereign,  who 
had  delegated  to  his  lieutenant-general  the  performance 
of  the  duties  that  would  otherwise  have  devolved  upon 
himself  as  actual  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies.  The 
title  came  into  use  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  when  the  appellation  of  captain- general  was  given 
to  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  English  forces,  instead 
of  that  of  lord-marshal  of  England.  From  that  period 
the  title  of  general,  both  alone  and  distinguished  by 
various  prefixes,  has  been  preserved  in  the  British  ser¬ 
vice,  as  in  almost  all  the  European  armies. 

— -[Fr.  generate  ]  (Mil.)  A  beat  of  the  drum  serving  as 
signal  to  an  entire  army. 

In  general.  For  the  most  part :  generally. 

Geueralis'simo,  n.  [It. ;  Fr.  generatissime.]  The 
chief  commander  of  an  army  or  military  force  ;  espe¬ 
cially,  the  commander  of  an  army  of  two  or  more  grand 
divisions,  each  under  command  of  a  separate  general. 

“  Alexander  was  generalissimo  of  Greece.” — Sir  T.  Browne. 

General  Issue,?!.  (Law.)  A  plea  which  thwarts  or 
denies  at  once  the  whole  declaration  of  the  plaintiff, 
wilhout  offering  any  special  matter  whereby  to  evade 
it;  its  in  action  for  wrong,  “not  guilt}',”  or  for  debt, 
“  not  indebted.”  They  are  called  the  general  issue  be¬ 
cause,  by  importing  a  general  and  absolute  denial  of 
what  is  alleged  in  the  declaration,  they  amount  at  once 
to  an  issue,  by  which  is  meant  a  fact  affirmed  on  one 
side  and  denied  on  the  other. 

Generality,  n.  [Fr.  generality;  Lat.  generalitas.] 
State  of  being  generator  quality  of  including  species, 
kinds,  or  particulars.  —  The  main  body  ;  the  bulk;  the 
major  part;  as,  the  “ generality  of  mankind.”  (Addison.) 
— That  which  is  general ;  that  which  is  other  than  spe¬ 
cial  ;  a  general  or  vague  statement,  condition,  or  phrase. 
11  Let  us  descend  from  generalities  to  particulars.” — Landor. 

Gen'eralizable.  a.  That  may  be  generalized,  or 
brought  under  a  general  head,  rule,  or  system. 

Generalization,  n.  [Fr.  generalisation .]  Act  of 
making  general ;  act  of  reducing  particulars  to  generals 
or  to  their  genera. 

“  Generalization  is  only  the  apprehension  of  one  in  the  many." 

Sir  tT.  Hamilton. 

(Logic.)  The  act  of  comprehending  under  a  common 
name  several  objects,  agreeing  in  some  point  which  we 
abstract  from  each  of  them,  and  which  that  common 
name  serves  to  indicate.  When  we  contemplate  several 
objects  resembling  each  other  in  some  part  of  their  na¬ 
ture,  we  can,  by  attending  to  that  part  alone,  assign 
them  one  common  name,  which  will  express  or  stand 
for  them  all  as  far  as  they  agree,  and  this  is  what  is 
called  generalization.  Another  kind  of  generalization 
is  from  observing  that,  when  two  or  more  objects  have 
certain  things  or  properties  in  common,  that  therefore 
they  have  others  also  in  common,  as  where  Newton, 
from  the  fall  of  an  apple,  discovered  the  law  of  gravita¬ 
tion.  In  this  process  of  generalizing  there  is  involved 
a  principle  which  experience  does  not  furnish, by  which 
we  affirm  not  only  that  all  heavy  bodies  which  have 
been  observed  gravitate,  but  that  all  heavy  bodies, 
whether  they  have  been  observed  or  not,  do  so.  In  this 
there  is  implied  a  belief  that  there  exists  a  certain  order 
in  nature,  and  that,  under  the  same  circumstances,  the 
same  substances  will  present  the  same  phenomena. 
See  Induction,  Classification. 

Gen  eralize,  c.  a.  [Fr.  generaliser.]  To  make  general, 
or  common  to  a  number.  —  To  extend  from  particulars 
or  species  to  genera. 

“  When  a  fact  is  generalized,  our  discontent  is  quieted." 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

— To  reduce,  as  particulars  to  generals  or  to  their  genus  ; 
as,  to  generalize  a  conclusion  from  deductions. 

— r.  n.  To  form  classes  or  genera  ;  to  view  generally  and 
comprehensively  in  relation  to  classes. 

Geil'erally,  adv.  In  general ;  extensively,  though  not 
universally;  most  frequently ;  commonly ;  usually  ;  as, 
he  is  generally  behind  time.  —  Chiefly;  principally;  in 
the  main  ;  in  the  whole  taken  together;  without  detail. 

Getl'e  rain  ess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  general, 
but  not  universal;  frequency;  commonness;  as,  “the 
generalness  of  the  cause.”  —  Sidney. 

Gen'eralslii  p.  n.  Rank,  office,  or  station  of  a  general. 

— Exercise  or  practice  of  the  official  functions  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  ;  as,  the  campaign  was  carried  on  under  his  general¬ 
ship.  —  Military  skill  and  conduct  of  a  military  general 
officer;  as.  he  showed  able  generalship 

Gen'eralty,  n.  Generality ;  totality,  (R.) 

Gen  eral  Wayne,  iu  Pennsylvania,  a  villageof  Mont¬ 
gomery  co.  Its  post-ulliee  is  Academy. 


Gen'erant,  n.  [Lat.  generans,  genera.  See  Generate.] 
That  which  generates  ;  the  power  or  principle  that  pro¬ 
duces. 

(Geoni.)  A  point,  line,  or  surface  by  whose  motion 
another  curve  or  surface  is  or  may  be  conceived  to  be 
described  or  defined. 

Gen  erate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  genero,  generatus — genus,  race, 
kind.]  To  beget ;  to  procreate ;  to  propagate ;  to  en¬ 
gender;  to  produce  or  bring  forth  similar  to  the  parent. 

“Those  creatures  which  being  wild  generate  seldom,  being 
tame,  generate  often."  —  Bacon. 

— To  bring  into  life  or  existence ;  to  cause  to  be. 

“  Or  find  some  other  way  to  generate  mankind.”  —  Hilton. 

— To  cause ;  to  originate ;  to  produce. 

Gen  erating’ Surface,  n.  (Steam-engine.)  The  heat¬ 
ing  surface  of  a  boiler,  or  that  on  which  heat  is  applied 
to  generate  steam. 

Genera'tion,  n.  [Fr. ;  from  Lat  .generation]  Act  of 
generating  or  of  begetting ;  procreation  ;  propagation. — 
Production;  formation;  as,  the  generation  of  sounds, 
heat,  &c.  —  A  single  succession  in  natural  descent,  as 
the  children  of  the  same  parents;  hence.au  age;  the 
people  of  the  same  period,  or  living  at  the  same  time  ; 
a  series  of  children  or  descendants  from  the  same  stock. 
“  All  generations  and  ages  of  the  Christian  Church.”  —Hooker. 

— A  family;  race;  kind;  breed;  stock. 

“  Y'  are  a  dog.  — 

Thy  mother’s  of  my  generation;  what’s  she,  if  I  be  a  dog  ?”  Shaks. 

( G  am.)  The  formation  or  production  of  a  geometrical 
figure. 

(Physiol.)  See  Physiology  and  Reproduction. 

Alternation  of  generation.  (Physiol.)  A  term  applied 
by  Prof.  Steeustrup  to  a  series  of  phenomena  connected 
with  the  mode  of  reproduction  of  many  of  the  lower 
animals.  In  their  development  from  the  ovum  to  the 
adult  state,  a  large  number  of  these  beings  not  only 
pass  through  various  stages,  as  exemplified  in  the  insect 
tribe,  but  also  possess  the  power  of  multiplying  them¬ 
selves  at  certaiu  periods  of  their  growth.  The  animals 
which  exhibit  this  peculiarity  have  been  called  nurses. 
and  the  phenomenon  has  been  particularly  observed 
in  the  Acephalie,  Entozoa,  Polypifertt,  Salpie,  and 
Vorticellse.  In  the  translation  of  Prof.  Steenstrup’s 
work  by  the  Ray  Society,  the  alternation  of  generations 
is  fully  described.  The  mode  of  development  by  means 
of  “  nurses,”  or  intermediate  generations,  is  shown  to  be 
an  ordinary  phenomenon  in  nature.  "The  circum¬ 
stance,”  he  observes,  “of  an  animal  giving  birth  to  a 
progeny  permanently  dissimilar  to  its  parent,  but  which 
itself  produces  a  new  generation,  which  either  itself  or 
in  its  offspring  returns  to  the  form  of  the  parent  ani¬ 
mal,  is  a  phenomenon  not  confined  to  a  single  class  or 
series  of  animals ;  the  vertebrate  class  is  the  only  one 
in  which  it  has  not  yet  been  observed.  It  would  con¬ 
sequently  appear  that  there  is  something  intrinsic  in 
this  mode  of  development,  and  that  it  occurs,  as  it  were,  j 
with  a  certain  necessity ;  on  which  account  it  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  soon  be  recognized  to  a  greater  extent  and 
more  generally.  If  the  whole  system  of  development 
by  means  of  “  nursing”  generations  be  collected  and  re¬ 
garded  in  one  view,  it  appeal’s,  as  the  essential  feature 
in  this  course  of  development,  that  the  species  is  not 
fully  represented  iu  the  solitary,  full-grown,  fertile  in¬ 
dividuals  of  both  sexes,  nor  iu  their  development;  but 
that  to  complete  their  representation,  supplementary 
individuals,  as  it  were,  of  one  or  of  several  precedent 
generations  are  necessary.  The  greatest  incomplete¬ 
ness  and  the  highest  degree  of  mutual  dependence  is  to 
be  observed  in  the  Campanularite  and  similar  polypes, 
in  which  the  generations  representing  the  unity  of  the  ( 
species  are  very  unlike  each  other,  and  in  which  all  the 
individuals  are  fused  into  an  outward  unity,  or  into  aj 
set  of  polypes. .  . .  They  exist  organically  connected  with  ; 
each  other,  and  are  normally  free  only  in  their  first  [ 
generation,  and,  indeed,  only  in  their  earliest  stage  of 
development,  and  only  for  a  short  time  ;  since  the  free- 
swimming  ciliated  embryo  swims  about  iu  the  water  at 
most  for  some  hours,  in  order  to  find  a  suitable  place  for 
the  foundation  of  a  Dew  polype-stem.  In  the  Corynse, 
clavifornx  polypes,  the  organic  connection  between  the 
individuals  and  generations  is  rather  more  lax ;  the  per¬ 
fect  gemmiparous  or  ovigerous  individuals  are  usually 
quite  free,  often  even  at  an  early  age;  so  that  they  do 
not  attain  their  full  development  until  alter  their  sepa¬ 
ration  from  the  “nursing”  generations.  In  the  Medusa; 
and  Scalpte,  the  generations  which  are  connected  together 
into  one  whole  become  more  like  each  other.”  Among  j 
the  Entozoa,  similar  attempts  at  becoming  free  and  ac-l 
complisliiug  a  perfect  growth  are  also  described.  The 
development  of  animals  which  do  not  belong  to  the; 
water,  but  to  the  air,  also  presents  similar  phenomena, 
but  in  a  still  higher  and  more  free  stage.  The  propaga¬ 
tion  of  the  Aphides  through  a  series  of  generations  has  , 
been  long  known.  In  the  spring,  a  generation  is  pro-! 
duced  from  the  ova,  which  grows  and  is  metamorphosed, 
and,  without  a  previous  fertilization,  gives  birth  to  a 
new  generation,  and  this  again  to  a  third;  and  so  on  for 
ten  or  twelve  weeks;  so  that  in  certain  species  which 
have  been  observed  nine  such  changes  have  been  noted. 
At  last  there  occurs  a  generation  consisting  of  males 
and  females,  the  former  of  which,  after  their  metamor- 
phosis,  are  usually  winged;  fertilization  and  the  deposi¬ 
tion  of  eggs  take  place,  and  the  long  series  of  genera¬ 
tions  recommences  in  the  next  year  and  in  the  same 
order.  Some  adxantuge  iu  Ioou  getting  iu  the  partly 
developed  state  may  cause  this  phenomenon.  See 
Alternation  of  Generation. 

Gen'erattve,  a.  [Gr.  y  ne'ratif.]  Having  the  power 
of  generating  or  propagating  its  own  species ;  having 
the  power  of  producing;  as,  “  the  generative  faculty.” 


Gen  erator,  n.  [Lat.;  Fr.  genlrateur .]  He  or  that 
which  generates,  or  which  begets,  causes,  or  produces. 
(Steam-engine.)  A  vessel  for  generating  steam. 

I  Mus.)  The  principal  sound  or  sounds  by  which  others 
are  produced.  (Sometimes  called  generating-tnne .) 
Gen  eratrix.?!.  [Lat/  (Geom.)  That  which  gener¬ 
ates  a  line,  surface,  or  solid. 

Gener  ic.  Gener  ieal.  a.  [Fr.  generique.  Pertain¬ 
ing  or  relating  to  a  genus  or  kind;  comprehending  the 
genus ;  as,  a  generic  name.  —  Comprehensive  in  a  high 
degree. 

Gener  ieally,  adr.  With  regard  to  a  genus,  as  dis- 
!  tinct  from  a  species;  as,  two  plants generically  allied. 
Gener'iealness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  generic. 
Generilica  t  ion.  n.  Art,  act,  or  process  of  making 
general,  or  generalizing. 

Generos  ity,  «.  [Fr.  generosity ;  Lat.  generositas.] 
Quality  of  being  generous  ;  nobleness  of  soul :  magna¬ 
nimity  ;  a  disposition  to  give  liberally  or  to  bestow  favors. 
— Munificence;  open-handedness;  bounty;  liberality  in 
bestowing;  as,  an  act  of  generosity. 

Generos  tee  Creek,  iu  A.  Carolina,  enters  the  Sa¬ 
vannah  River  in  Anderson  district. 

Gen'erons,  a.  [Fr.  gtnereur ;  Lat.  generos  us — genus, 
race,  descent,  high  or  noble  birth.]  Noble;  honorable; 
magnanimous ;  openhearted. 

“Such  was  Roscommon,  oot  more  learn  d  than  good, 

Willi  manners  gen’rous  as  his  noble  blood.” — Pope. 

— Liberal;  bountiful;  munificent:  open-handed;  boun¬ 
teous;  free  to  give;  beneficent;  as.  a  generous  master. 

— Strong;  enlivening;  full  of  vigor  and  spirit;  exciting 
and  exhilarating  the  body :  as,  generous  wine. 

— Abundant;  plenteous;  characterized  by  generosity ;  as, 
he  keeps  a  generous  table. 

— Courageous;  full  of  life  and  mettle;  sprightly. 

“His  opning  hounds  ...  a  generous  pack." — Addison. 

Generously,  adr.  Honorably;  nobly;  magnani¬ 
mously;  liberally;  munificently. 

Gen'er ousness.  n.  Quality  of  being  generous;  no¬ 
bleness  of  mind;  magnanimity. 

“  The  overflowing  generousness  of  the  divine  nature.” — Collier. 

— Generosity ;  open-haDdedness;  munificence;  liberality; 
bountifuluess. 

Genesee',  in  California,  a  post-office  of  Plumas  co. 
Genesee'  {jen-e-eee' ),  in  Michigan,  au  E.  central  co. ; 
area,  about  640  m.  Rivers.  Flint  and  Shiawassee  rivers, 
and  the  Thread  and  Kearsley  creeks.  Surface,  hilly; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Flint.  Pop.  (1894  )  40,553. 

— A  township  oi  the  above  co. 

Genesee',  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Kandiyohi  co., 
about  16  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Foiest  City. 

Genesee',  iu  Xecada.  a  village  and  mining  district  of 
Douglas  co.,  on  the  E.  side  of  Carson  Valley,  opposite 
Genoa. 

Genesee',  in  Xew  York,  a  W.  co. :  area,  about  500  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Towanda.  Allen’s,  and  Oak  Orchard  creeks. 
Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Min  Iron  and  lime¬ 
stone.  Cap.  Batavia.  Pop.  (1890)  33,265. 

— A  township  of  Allegany  co. 

Genesee',  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Potter  co. 

— A  post-office  of  Potter  co. 

Genesee',  in  IFIs,  post-township  of  Waukesha  co. 
Genesee'  Depot,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Wau¬ 
kesha  co.,  about  28  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Milwaukee. 
Genesee'  Falls,  or  Portageville.  in  Xew  York,  a 
village  of  Genesee  Falls  township.  Wyoming  co,  on  the 
Genesee  river,  about  50  m.  E.S.E.  of  Buffalo.  The  river 
at  this  place  flows  between  almost  perpendicular  walls 
about  400  feet  in  height,  and  has  several  fine  falls  of 
from  60  to  110  feet  each.  The  stream  is  here  spanned 
by  the  famous  “  Portage  bridge.” 

Genesee'  Grove,  iu  Illinois,  a  village  of  Whitesides 
co,  about  94  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Peoria. 

Genesee'  River,  in  Pennsylvania  and  Xeic  York,  rises 
in  the  N.  part  of  Potter  co.  in  the  former  State,  and 
enters  New  York  in  Allegany  co. :  thence  flowing  a 
general  N.E.  and  N.  course  through  Wyoming.  Liviug- 
stou,  and  Monroe  cos,  it  enters  Lake  Ontario  near 
Charlotte,  about  7  miles  below  Rochester,  after  a  course 
of  about  145  m.  The  G.  R.  is  not  only  notable  for  the 
varied  and  romantic  character  of  its  scenery,  but  is  also 
famous  for  its  extraordinary  falls.  Of  these  falls,  which 
are  five  in  number,  three  occurring  within  a  distance 
of  two  miles,  iu  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Portage, 
about  90  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  are  respec¬ 
tively  60,  90  and  110  ft.  high.  The  other  two,  the  one 
occurring  immediately  above  Rochester,  and  the  other 
about  3  m.  below  that  city,  are  both  of  about  100  feet. 
Genese'o.  in  Illinois,  a  city  of  Henry  co,  on  the  C,  R. 

I.  A  P.  R.R,  23  m.  E.  of  Rock  Island :  has  some  manu¬ 
factories,  and  is  seat  of  Northwestern  Normal  College. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  3,550. 

Genese'o.  in  loura,  a  township  of  Cerro  Gordo  co. 

— A  post-township  of  Tama  co. 

Genese'o.  in  .Yeir  York,  a  post-village  and  township, 
capital  of  Livingston  co,  on  the  Genesee  river,  about 
25  m.  S.S.W.  of  Rochester.  Pp.  of  village  (1890)  2,2S6. 

Gen'esis,  n.  [Gr,  from  gtnnao,  to  beget,  to  procreate, 
to  bring  forth.]  Act  of  producing ;  generation;  birth; 
creation. 

— A  theoretical  description  of  the  origin  of  anything. 
(Geom.)  Same  as  Generation,  q.  r. 

(Script.)  The  name  given  to  the  first  book  of  the 
Bible,  on  account  of  its' containing  a  narrative  of  the 
generation  or  production  of  all  things.  The  Hebrew 
name  is  Bereshith  (“in  the  beginning”),  from  its  com¬ 
mencing  with  that  word.  Its  history  goes  back  to  the 
very  earliest  ages  of  the  human  race,  and  extends  over 
a  period  of  at  least  2,370  years.  It  gives  an  account  of 
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the  creation,  the  fall  of  man,  the  settlements,  genealogies, 
arts,  religion,  corruption,  and  destruction  of  the  ante¬ 
diluvian  world;  of  the  repeopliug  and  division  of  the 
earth,  the  dispersion  of  its  inhabitants,  the  calling  of 
Abraham,  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
&c.  It  is  divided  into  two  main  parts,  —  one  universal 
and  one  special;  the  former  being  the  ancient  history 
of  the  whole  human  race,  contained  in  chapters  i.-xi., 
the  latter  the  early  history  of  the  children  of  Israel 
(xii.-l.).  There  are  some  critics  who  maintain  that  this 
book  was  not  written  by  Moses;  and  there  are  certainly 
some  passages  of  it  that  must  have  been  written  by 
some  one  after  his  death,  as  they  refer  to  subsequent 
events ;  but  that  the  book  as  a  whole  was  written  by 
Moses,  there  is  little  room  to  doubt.  Mucli  ingenious 
speculation  has  been  expended  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  Moses  was  made  aware  of  what  had  taken  place 
so  many  centuries  before  his  own  time.  According  to 
some,  the  different  events  recorded  in  the  book  were 
divinely  revealed  to  him;  others  hold  that  he  acquired 
his  knowledge  of  them  by  tradition ;  and  a  third  class, 
that  he  obtained  it  from  old  documents.  (Regarding 
the  various  subjects  of  controversy  in  this  book,  see 
Creation,  Deluge,  &c.)  The  authenticity  of  Genesis 
was  distinctly  recognized  by  Christ;  and  passages  from 
it  are  cited  in  the  New  Testament,  twenty-seven  times 
literally,  and  thirty-eight  times  substantially. 

Gen'et,  n.  [Fr.]  A  small  horse.  —  See  Jennet. 

— [Fr.  genette.]  ( Xodl.)  A  carnivorous  animal,  belonging 
to  the  family  Viverridse.  It  has  a  very  beautiful  soft 
fur,  and  is  about  the  size  of  a  very  small  cat,  but  is  of  a 
longer  form,  with  a  sharp,  pointed  snout,  upright  ears 
slightly  pointed,  and  very  long  tail.  The  color  of  the 
G.  is  usually  a  pale  reddish-gray,  the  sides  of  the  body 
being  spotted  with  black,  and  a  dark  line  running  along 
the  back,  where  the  hair,  being  longer  than  on  the 
other  parts,  resembles  a  slight  mane;  the  muzzle  is 
dusky ;  beneath  each  eye  is  a  white  spot ;  the  cheeks, 
sides  of  the 
neck,  and  the 
limbs,  are  spot¬ 
ted  in  a  propor¬ 
tionally  small¬ 
er  pattern  than 
the  body;  and 
the  tail  is 
marked  with 
black  and 
white  rings. 

Easily  tamed, 
and  of  a  mild 
disposition,  the 
G.,  at  Constantinople  and  various  other  parts  of  the 
East,  is  domesticated  like  the  cat,  and  is  said  to  be 
equally,  if  not  more,  serviceable  in  clearing  houses  of 
rats  and  other  vermin.  It  is  a  native  of  the  western 
parts  of  Asia,  and  is  also  occasionally  found  in  Spain; 
but  though  it  requires  a  warm  climate  for  its  subsistence 
and  propagation,  it  has  not  been  discovered  in  India  or 
any  part  of  Africa.  This  animal,  like  the  civet,  produces 
an  agreeable  perfume;  it  is,  however, less  powerful, and 
its  scent  much  sooner  evaporates. 

Genet',  Genettc',  n.  Cat-skin  made  into  muffs,  tip¬ 
pets,  &c. 

Genelli  liar,  Gcnelhli  acal.  a.  [Gr.  genetldiakos 
— genethle,  birth,  race,  descent, — ginomai,  to  be  born.] 
Pertaining  to  nativities  as  calculated  by  astrologers. 

— n.  One  who  calculates  nativities;  an  astrologer. 

(Poet.)  An  ode  or  other  short  poem  composed  in  honor 
of  the  birth  of  an  individual. 

Genetli'iiacs,  n.sing.  The  science  of  casting  nativities. 

Genetl»lial'og;y,  n.  [Gr.  genethlialogia.]  Act  or  art 
of  casting  nativities  ;  astrology. 

Genet'ic,  Genet'ieal,  a.  [Gr.  gennitikos,  fit  for  be¬ 
getting,  from  gennao,  to  beget.  See  Genesis.]  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  origin  of  a  thing,  or  its  mode  of  production. 

Gene'va,  (Canton  of,)  the  smallest  canton  of  Swit¬ 
zerland,  at  the  S.W.  extremity  of  which,  and  of  the  lake 
which  bears  its  name,  it  is  situatod,  having  N.  the  canton 
Yaud,  E.  and  S.  Savoy,  and  W.  France ;  area,  913  sq.  m. 
This  canton,  which  ranks  22d  in  the  Confederation,  is 
composed  of  the  territory  of  the  ancient  republic  of 
Geneva,  together  with  some  communes  formerly  belong¬ 
ing  to  Savoy  and  France,  annexed  to  it  in  1S15.  Surface, 
flat,  or  but  slightly  uneven,  being  enclosed  between  the 
Jura  Mountains  on  the  N.W.,  and  some  Alpine  ranges 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Rivers.  Rhone  and  Arve. 
Clitn.  Mild.  Soil,  tolerably  fertile,  but  not  producing 
sufficient  crops  for  home  consumption.  The  canton 
furnishes  a  contingent  of  880  men  to  the  army  of  the 
Swiss  Confederation.  Cap.  Geneva.  Pop.  (1895)  111,540. 

Gene'va,  the  most  populous  city  of  Switzerland,  and  cap. 
of  above  canton,  situated  in  a  picturesque  country, 
abounding  in  the  most  enchanting  and  magnificent 
prospects,  at  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
81  m.  S.W.  of  Berne,  and  70  N.E.  by  E.  of  Lyons.  The 
Rhone  divides  G.  into  three  parts,  —  the  city  on  the 
r;gl;t  bank,  the  quarter  of  St.  Gervais  on  the  left,  and 
the  island  between  them,  enclosed  by  two  arms  of  the 
river;  The  city,  or  upper  ti^vn,  is  the  largest  portion, 
and  is  in  part  built  on  an  eminence,  rising  to  nearly  100 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  Its  streets  are  narrow, 
crooked,  and  steep;  but  many  of  its  private  edifices  are 
good.  It  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  residences  of 
the  burgher  aristocracy.  The  lower  town,  or  quarter 
of  St.  Gervais,  is  the  chief  seat  of  commercial  activity, 
and  has  narrow  streets  and  lofty  houses.  The  island  is 
upwards  of  a  furlong  in  length,  by  abt.  200  feet  broad, 
and  connected  with  the  other  quarters  by  several  bridges. 
Of  late  years,  an  entirely  new  quarter  has  sprung  up  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  called  the  Quartiers  des 
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Bergues.  displaying  a  handsome  frontage  of  tall  houses, 
among  which  is  the  Hotel  des  Bergues,  lined  with  a 
broad  and  fine  quay  towards  the  lake.  The  unsightly 
houses  that  formerly  lined  the  margin  of  the  lake  in 
the  lower  town  have  been  modernized  and  beautified; 
and  a  broad  belt  of  land  has  been  gained  from  the  water 
to  form  a  quay.  This  is  connected  with  the  Quai  des 
Bergues  on  the  opposite  bank  by  a  handsome  suspension- 
bridge;  and  another  bridge,  communicating  with  a  small 
island  situated  at  the  point  where  the  Rhone  leaves  the 
lake,  is  ornamented  with  a  bronze  statue  of  Rousseau. 
G.  is  surrounded  on  the  land  side  by  ramparts  and 
bastions,  constructed  about  the  middle  of  last  century. 
These  are  of  little  use  as  fortifications,  the  city  being 
commanded  by  adjacent  heights, —  but  they  serve  as 
public  promenades;  and  suspension-bridges  have  been 
thrown  over  them  to  facilitate  the  intercourse  between 
the  city  and  the  surroundiug  country.  The  cathedral, 
or  Church  of  St.  Pater,  occupies  a  conspicuous  situation, 
and  is  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  Gothic  style  of  the 
11th  cent.  Among  public  edifices  are  the  new  theatre, 
cost  $1,000,000;  the  monument  erected  to  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  who  died  here,  leaving  his  fortune  to  the  city 
of  G.,  realizing  17,000,000  francs,  out  of  this  the  monu¬ 
ment  and  opera  house  were  erected  in  1879 ;  town-hall, 
a  Gallery  of  Paintings,  a  Museum  of  Natural  History 
(containing  the  collections  of  Saussure,  Bron«  mart,  Do 
Candolle,  and  Necker),  and  the  academy  founded  by 
Calvin,  with  faculties  of  jurisprudence,  theology,  natural 
science,  and  literature,  and  a  library  of  40,000  vols.  G. 
has, besides,  numerous  literary,  scientific,  and  educational 
institutions.  Manuf.  The  principal  source  of  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  this  city  lies  in  its  manufactures  of  watches, 
jewelry,  musical  boxes,  and  objects  of  virtu,  &c.  The 
number  of  working  watch-makers  and  jewellers  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  nearly  6,000;  and  the  number  of  watches 
annually  made  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  70,000,  —  and 
of  these  at  least  60,000  are  of  gold.  In  watch-making 
and  jewelry,  it  is  also  estimated  that  between  70,000 
and  80,000  oz.  of  gold,  and  about  50,000  oz.  of  silver,  are 
used  yearly.  The  other  industrial  arts  in  operation 
here  comprise  combs,  carriages,  saddlery,  agricultural 
implements,  hardware,  tools,  cutlery,  fire-arms,  musical 
and  philosophical  instruments,  printing-types,  &c.  Li¬ 
thography  and  engraving  is  also  extensively  engaged  in. 
G.  is  the  seat  of  the  council  of  state,  the  supreme  court 
of  justice  for  the  canton,  a  court  of  appeals,  and  a 
chamber  of  commerce.  Pop.  (1893)  78,777  ;  with  suburbs, 
96,441. — G.  is  very  ancient,  and  is  mentioned  by  Caisar 
(De  Bello  Gallico,  i.  §  6.)  In  426  it  was  taken  by  the 
Burgundians,  and  became  their  capital.  It  afterward 
belonged  successively  to  the  Ostrogoths  and  the  Franks, 
and  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Arles  and  the 
second  kingdom  of  Burgundy.  On  the  fall  of  the  latter, 
it  fell  under  the  sole  dominion  of  its  bishops,  between 
whom  and  the  counts  of  Genevois,  in  Savoy,  there  ex¬ 
isted  incessant  contests  for  its  possession.  At  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  the  bishop  was  expelled,  and  the  city,  with  its 
territory,  became  a  republic.  Calvin  having  sought  re¬ 
fuge  in  G.  in  1536,  was  solicited  to  settle  there,  and  was 
subsequently  raised  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  state, 
which  he  in  a  great  measure  governed  for  23  years, 
with  a  severity  and  strictness  that  impressed  deep  and 
abiding  traces  on  its  jurisprudence  and  manners.  In 
1782,  owing  to  internal  dissensions,  G.  was  occupied  by 
the  troops  of  France,  Sardinia,  and  Berne.  In  1798  it 
was  taken  by  the  French  revolutionary  forces,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  became  the  cap.  of  the  dept.  Leman.  It  was, 
with  its  territory,  united  to  Switzerland  as  an  indepen¬ 
dent  canton  in  1814.  F’ew  cities  have  produced  more 
eminent  individuals.  Among  others  may  be  specified 
Rousseau,  Casaubon  the  critic,  Lefort  (the  friend  of 
Peter  the  Great),  Necker  and  his  daughter,  Madame  de 
Stael,  the  naturalists  Saussure,  Deluc,  Bonnet,  and  Ju- 
rine,  De  Candolle  and  Huber,  the  philosopher  Abauzit, 
J.  B.  Say  the  political  economist,  and  Sismondi  the  his¬ 
torian.  In  1872,  tlie  Alabama  Question  was  settled  at 
a  convention  held  here. 

Gene'va,  (Lake  of.)  or  Lake  Leman.  [Ger.  Genfer  See, 
anc.  Lacus  Lemanus .]  The  largest  lake  of  Switzerland, 
near  the  S.W.  extremity  of  which  country  it  is  situated. 
It  has  N.,  E.,  and  S.E.  the  canton  of  Vaud  or  Leman; 
S.W.  that  of  Geneva  ;  and  S.  Savoy.  It  fills  up  the  lower 
portion  of  an  extensive  valley  enclosed  between  the 
Alps  and  the  Jura.  It  is  crescent-shaped,  the  convexity 
being  directed  N.N.W.  and  the  horns  facing  S.S.E.  Its 
greatest  length— -a  curved  line  passing  through  its  cen¬ 
tre  from  Geneva  at  its  W.  extremity  to  Villeneuve  at 
its  E.  — is  abt.  45  m.;  but  along  its  N.  shore  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  end  to  end  is  abt.  55  m.,  while  along  its  S.  it 
is  no  more  than  abt.  40  m.  Its  breadth  varies  from  1  tp 
9  m. ;  its  area  is  estimated  at  abt.  240  sq.  m.  Its  greatest 
depth,  near  Meillerie,  towards  its  E.  extremity,  is  said 
to  be  1,012  (950  Fr.)  ft. ;  its  level  is  abt.  1,200  ft.  above 
that  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  divided,  in  common 
parlance,  into  the  Great  and  Little  lake;  the  latter 
is  more  exclusively  called  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  ex¬ 
tends  from  that  city  for  a  distance  of  14  m.,  but  with 
a  breadth  never  more  than  3%  tn.,  to  Point  d’Yroire; 
beyond  which  Lake  Leman  widens  considerably.  The 
Rhone  enters  it  near  its  E.  extremity,  bringing  with  it 
so  much  alluvial  soil,  that  considerable  encroachments 
are  continually  made  on  its  upper  end.  Port  Vallais, 
near  1 ]/,  m.  distant,  was  formerly  on  the  margin  of 
the  lake,  the  basin  of  which  is  said  to  have  originally 
extended  upwards  as  far  as  Bex.  The  Rhone  emerges 
from  the  lake  at  its  S.W.  extremity,  where  its  waters, 
like  those  of  the  lake  itself,  are  extremely  clear,  and  of 
a  deep-blue  color:  circumstances  which  have  been 
often  adverted  to  by  Lord  Byron,  ( Childe  Harold,  iii.  s. 
58,  85.)  Lake  Geneva  receives  upwards  of  40  other 


[  rivers,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Yenoge,  from  the 
N.,  and  the  Drause.  on  the  side  of  Savoy.  It  seldom 
freezes,  and  has  never  been  known  to  be  entirely  frozen 
over.  It  is  subject  to  a  singular  phenomenon  called 
the  seiches.  This  consists  in  a  sudden  rise  of  its  waiters, 
generally  for  1  or  2  ft.,  but  sometimes  as  much  as  4  or 
5  ft.,  followed  by  an  equally  sudden  fall ;  and  this  ascent 
and  descent  goes  on  alternately,  sometimes  tor  several 
hours.  This  phenomenon  is  most  common  in  summer 
and  in  stormy  weather ;  its  cause  has  not  been  satisfac¬ 
torily  ascertained;  but  it  would  seem  to  depend  on  the 
unequal  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  different 
parts  of  the  lake.  Lake  Geneva  abounds  with  fine  fish. 
Pis  banks  are  greatly  celebrated  for  their  picturesque 
beauty  and  sublimity.  Their  scenery  is  the  most  im¬ 
posing  at  its  E.  extremity  ;  but  the  whole  of  the  S. 
shore  exhibits  great  boldness  and  grandeur.  The  N. 
shore  is  of  a  softer  character ;  it  is  adorned  with  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  low  hills  covered  with  vineyards  and  culti¬ 
vated  lands,  and  interspersed  with  numerous  towns, 
villages,  and  chateaux.  Nyon,  Rolle,  Merges,  Ouchy, 
(the  port  of  Lausanne),  Yevay,  Clarens.  and  the  Castle 
of  Cliillon,  are  on  the  N.  bank;  on  the  S.,  or  Savoy 
side,  are  Meillerie,  Thonon,  and  the  Can pugna  Diodati 
in  the  Genevese  territory,  the  residence  of  Byron  in 
1816.  Steamers  ply  daily  upon  the  lake,  which  is  also 
encircled  by  a  line  of  railroad. 

Gene'va,  in  Alabama,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Geneva  co. 
Pup.  (1890)  637. 

Geneva,  in  Georgia,  a  post-office  of  Talbot  co. 

Geneva,  in  Illinois,  a  city  of  Kane  co.,  on  C.  &  N.  W. 
R.  R.,  35  m.  W.  of  Chicago ;  has  good  water  power  and 
varied  manuf.  Pop.  (1897)  about  2,000. 

Geneva,  ill  Indiana,  a  post-town  of  Adams  co. 

Geneva,  in  Iowa,  a  post-township  of  Franklin  co. 

Geneva,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Allen  co. 

Geneva,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Kalamazoo  co. 

Geneva,  in  Minnesota,  a  post  village  and  township  of 
Freeborn  co.  Pop.  (1890)  290. 

Geneva,  in  Nebraska,  a  city,  cap.  of  Fillmore  co.,  on  the 
C.,  B.  &  Q.  and  F.,  E.  &  31.  V.  R.  Its.,  60  m.  W.  S.  W.  of 
Lincoln.  Has  creamery,  cannery,  &c\,  and  a  fine  trade 
in  farm  products.  Pop.  (1897)  about  2,200. 

Geneva,  in  Neiv  York,  a  beautiful  town  of  Ontario  co., 
at  the  N.  end  of  Seneca  lake,  26  m.  W.  of  Auburn ;  has 
a  variety  of  manuf.,  and  is  the  seat  of  Hobart  College 
(P.  E.),  a  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  a  fine 
observatory,  &c.  Pop.  (1897)  about  8,000. 

Geneva,  in  Ohio,  a  post-town  and  townshipof  Ashtabula 
co.,  on  L.  S.  A  31.  S.  R.  R.,  10  m.  S.  AY.  of  Ashtabula. 
Pop.  (1890)  2,194. 

— A  village  of  Fairfield  co.,  32  m.  S.  W.  of  Zanesville. 

Geneva,  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  of  Walworth  co. 

Gene'va,  n.  [Fr.  genievre,  juniper,  juniper  berry ;  gin, 
from  Lat.  juniperas,  the  juniper-tree.]  A  spirit  distilled 
from  grain  or  malt,  and  flavored  with  juniper  berries. 

Gene'va  Bay,  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  of  Walworth 
co„  about  64  m.  S.  E.  of  Madison. 

Gene'va  Bible,  n.  (Bibliog.)  A  copy  of  the  Bible 
in  English,  first  printed  at  Geneva  in  1560. 

Gene'va  Lake,  in  Wisconsin,  a  beautiful  sheet  of 
water  in  Walworth  co. ;  area,  about  8  sq.  m. ;  is  a  famous 
summer  resort.  On  its  N.  shore,  at  Williams  Bay,  is 
located  the  great  Yerkes  Observatory,  containing  the 
largest  telescope  in  the  world,  completed  in  3Iay,  1897. 

Gene'van,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  Geneva;  Genevese. 

— n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Geneva. 

Gene'van isilll,  n.  [From  Geneva,  Calvin’s  birthplace.] 
The  strict  doctrine  of  the  Calvinists. 

Genevese',  a.  Pertaining  to  Geneva,  in  Switzerland. 

— n.  [Fr .Genevois;  Lat.  Genevensis,  from  Genera.]  A 
native  or  inhabitant  of  Geneva  ;  —  the  people  of  Geneva 
takeu  collectively. 

Genevese',  Gen'evois,  an  ancient  prov.  of  the  Sar¬ 
dinian  States,  in  the  W.  of  Savoy,  now  included  in  the 
French  dep.  of  Savoie  (Haute),  q.  v. 

Genevieve,  (St.,)  (jen-eh-viev',)  the  patron  saint 
of  Paris,  n.  at  Nanterro,  abt.  422,  was,  according  to  the 
generally  received  opinion,  a  simple  shepherdess.  On 
the  advice  of  St.  Germain  of  Auxerre,  she  consecrated 
herself  to  God,  and,  after  the  death  of  her  parents,  came 
to  Paris  to  live  with  her  godmother,  where  she  led  a  de¬ 
vout  and  abstinent  lifetime.  According  to  tradition,  at 
the  time  of  Attila’s  invasion  of  Gaul  (451),  the  affrighted 
Parisians  were  ready  to  abandon  their  city,  which  St. 
Genevieve  prevented,  by  telling  them  that  the  city 
would  be  spared,  and  her  prediction  was  verified.  Oil 
another  occasion  she  procured  provisions  for  the  Paris¬ 
ians,  who  had  been  for  some  time  suffering  from 
famine.  At  her  instance,  Clovis  built  in  the  upper 
portion  of  Paris  a  church  in  honor  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul,  which  afterwards  received  the  name  of  the  saint 
herself.  The  Church  honors  her  on  the  3d  of  January, 
the  date  of  her  death.  Her  relics  were  exposed  to  the 
veneration  of  the  faithful  in  the  church  which  bore  her 
name,  but  after  the  destruction  of  that  church  they 
were  transferred  to  the  church  of  St.  Etienne  du  3Iont. 
Since  1852  they  have  been  transferred  to  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  basilica,  formerly  called  the  Pantheon,  to  which  its 
original  name  of  St.  Genevieve  has  been  restored.  D.  512. 

Genevieve,  in  Missouri,  a  township  of  St.  Genevieve 
co. 

Genevois,  ( ghen'ev-woi ,)  n.  pi.  The  people  of  Geneva; 
the  Genevese. 

Genevre,  (zhe-ndwr',)  (Mount,)  a  summit  of  the 
Cottian  Alps,  between  the  Italian  prov.  of  Susa  and  the 
French  dep.  Ilautes-Alpes.  It  is  crossed  by  a  road  con¬ 
structed  by  Napoleon  I.,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  6,000 
feet.  Height  of  the  summit,  11,615  feet. 

Geng'his.Iihan,  or  Zingis-Khan,  the  son  of  a  petty 
3Iongolian  prince,  was  b.  in  Tartary  in  1163.  After 
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much  intestine  warfare  with  various  Tartar  tribes,  this 
renowned  conqueror  was  proclaimed  khan  of  the  united 
Mongol  and  Tartar  tribes.  He  reorganized  his  army, 
published  a  code  of  laws,  and  made  preparation  for  the 
rourse  of  conquest  to  which  he  professed  he  had  a  divine 
call.  In  1210  he  first  invaded  China,  the  capital  of 
which  was  taken  by  storm  and  plundered  several  years 
later.  The  murder  of  the  ambassadors  whom  Genghis- 
Khan  had  sent  to  Turkestan  occasioned  the  invasion  of 
that  country  in  1218,  with  an  army  of  700,000  men;  and 
the  two  great  cities  of  Bokhara  and  Samarcand  were 
stormed,  pillaged,  burned,  and  more  than  200,000  lives 
destroyed  with  them.  lie  continued  his  career  of  de¬ 
vastation  for  several  years ;  and  in  1225,  though  more 
than  00  years  old,  he  marched  in  person,  at  the  head  of 
his  whole  army,  against  the  king  of  Tangut,  who  had 
given  shelter  to  two  of  his  enemies  and  refused  to  sur¬ 
render  them.  A  great  battle  was  fought  on  plains  of 
ice,  formed  by  a  frozen  lake,  in  which  the  king  of  Tan- 
gut  was  totally  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  300,000  men. 
G.-K.,  whose  ravages  had  cost  the  human  race,  if  we  are 
to  accept  the  perhaps  exaggerated  computation  of 
Eastern  writers,  upwards  of  5,000,000  human  beings, 
became,  by  dint  of  successive  victories,  monarch  of  a 
territory  extending  1,500  leagues,  including  Northern 
China,  Eastern  Persia,  and  the  whole  of  Tartary.  D. 
in  1227,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age  and  in  the  52d  of  his 
reign,  —  having,  before  his  death,  divided  his  immense 
territories  between  his  four  sons. 

Ge'u ini.  a.  [Lat.  genialis,  from  genius,  a  tutelar  deity, 
the  spirit  of  social  enjoyment,  talent  ;  from  gignere,  to 
produce,  to  bring  forth.]  Contributing  to  propagation 
or  production;  that  causes  to  produce. 

“  Creator  Venus,  genial  power  of  love."  —  Dryden. 

— Gay;  merry;  jovial:  joyful:  festive;  entertaining; 
contributing  to  life  and  cheerfulness;  as, a  genial  man¬ 
ner  or  disposition. 

— Supporting  life. 

**  So  much  I  feel  my  genial  spirits  droop."  —  Milton . 

Geniality,  n.  [L.  Lat.  genialitas,  from  genius .]  Gay- 
etv ;  cheerfulness. 

Ge'llially,  adv.  Gayly  ;  cheerfully. 

Ge'iiialness,  n.  Thequality  of  beinggenial. 

Ge'nian,  a.  [Gr.  geneiun,  the  chin.]  {Anal.)  Be¬ 
longing  to  the  chin,  as  the  genian  apophysis  situate 
at  the  posterior  part  of  the  symphysis  menti,  and  formed 
of  four  small  tubercles. 

Genic'nlate,  Genic'iilated,  a.  [Lat. geniculatus. 
from  geniculum,  a  joint,  dim.  of  genu,  the  knee.]  {Bot.) 
Applied  to  a  stem  when  bent  abruptly  like  a  knee. 

Genicula'tion,  n.  [L.  Lat .  geniculatio.]  The  state 
of  being  suddenly  or  abruptly  bent  at  an  angle;  re¬ 
sembling  the  knee. 

Genie,  {zhe-nee',)n.;  pi.  Genii.  [Fr.]  {Myth.)  See  Genius. 

Geni'pa,  n.  [From  genipapo,  the  Guiaua  name.]  {Bot.) 
A  gen.  of  trees,  ord.  Cinclumaceie.  'The  Genipa  fruit  of 
S.  America,  as  large  as  an  orange  and  agreeably  flavored, 
is  obtained  from  the  species  G.  Americana.  In  Surinam 
it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Marmalade  Box. 

Gen'il,  or  Xen'il.  a  river  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia, 
which,  after  a  course  of  130  m.,  empties  into  the 
Guadalquivir,  32  m.  from  Cordova.  The  city  of  Granada 
is  situate  on  its  banks. 

Ge'nioji'los'si.  n.pt.  [Gr.  geneion,  chin,  and  glossa, 
tongue.J  {Anat.)  The  pair  of  muscles  by  which  the 
tongue  is  protruded. 

Genis'ta.  n.  [Lat.  genu,  knee,  in  allusion  to  the 
angular  or  jointed  appearance  of  its  twigs]  {Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  order  Fabace.se.  The  species  G. 
tinctoria,  naturalized  in  the  U.  States,  the  Dyer’s  Brown, 
yields  a  good  yellow  dye,  or,  when  mixed  with  wood 
(Isaiis  tinctoria),  a  green. 

Gen  ital,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  genitalis,  from  gignere,  to 
beget,  allied  to  and  derived  from  Gr.  gignest/iai.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  act  of  begetting;  causing  generation  or 
birth. 

Gen'itals,  n.  pi.  [Lat.  genitalia;  sc.  membra.)  Those 
parts  of  an  animal  that  are  the  immediate  instruments 
of  generation;  the  sexual  organs. 

Gen'iting',  n.  [Corruption  of  Fr.  Jearneton,  so  called 
from  a  lady  of  that  name  J  An  apple  that  ripens  early 
in  June. 

Goii'itive.  a.  [Lat.  genitivus,  from  gignere,  genitum,  to 
beget,  to  produce.]  {Gram.)  Pertaining  to  a  case  in 
the  declension  of  nouns,  expressing  primarily  the  thing 
from  which  something  else  proceeds,  but  which  has  been 
extended  to  signify  property,  possession,  Ac. 

- — n.  The  possessive  case;  the  name  of  the  second  case  in  the 
declension  of  nouns,  generally  indicating  the  relation  ex¬ 
pressed  in  English  by  tlie  preposition  of.  “The  Latin  G.,” 
saj’s  Max  Muller,  “is  a  mere  blunder  ;  for  theGreek  word 
genilce  never  meant  genitivus.  Genitivus,  if  it  is  meant 
to  express  the  case  of  origin  or  birth,  would  in  Greek 
have  been  called  gennetike,  not  genike,  Nor  does  the 
G.  express  the  relation  of  son  to  father.  For  though  we 
may  say  ‘  the  son  of  the  father,’  we  may  likewise  say 
‘the  father  of  the  son.’  Genike  in  Greek  had  a  much 
wider,  a  much  more  philosophical  meaning.  It  meant 
casus  generatis,  the  general  case,  or,  rather,  the  case 
which  expresses  the  genus  or  kind.  This  is  the  real 
power  of  the  G.  If  I  say,  'a  bird  of  the  water.’  ‘of  the 
water’ detines  the  genus  to  which  a  certain  bird  belongs; 
it  refers  it  to  the  genus  of  water-birds.”  {Lectures  on  the 
Science,  of  Language.)  In  English,  the  genitive  or  pos¬ 
sessive  case  is  marked  by  the  addition  of  the  letter  s 
preceded  by  an  apostrophe;  as,  the  king’s  son,  my  fa¬ 
ther's  horse.  When  the  plural  ends  in  s,  the  additional 
s  of  the  G.  is  omitted  (excepting  sometimes  in  proper 
names),  and  only  the  apostn >phe  added;  as,  t he  kings'  sons. 

Gen'ito,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  ot  Powhattan  co.,  on 
the  Appomattox  River,  about  29  m.  W.  of  Richmond. 


Gen'itnre,  «.[Fr.,  from  Lat.  genitura,  a  begetting,  from 
gignere,  to  beget.]  The  act  of  begetting;  generation. 

Ge'nius.  n. ;  pi.  Genii,  and  Geniuses.  [Lat.,  from  gig- 
nere,  to  beget,  to  produce.]  The  term  applied  by  the 
ancient  Romans  to  a  class  of  spiritual  beings  which  at¬ 
tended  upon  man.  Every  human  being,  according  to 
them,  had  his  special  genius  allotted  to  him  at  birth,  to 
guide  and  direct  him  through  life,  and  his  general  char¬ 
acter  and  conduct  was  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  his 
G. ;  hence  the  word  came  to  signify  the  natural  powers 
and  abilities  of  men,  more  especially  their  natural  incli¬ 
nation  or  disposition.  In  modern  times  it  has  come  to 
be  employed  in  a  still  more  restricted  and  special  sense, 
as  signifying  the  very  highest  condition  of  the  mental 
powers,  the  perfection  of  human  intelligence.  Like 
many  other  words  of  a  similar  kind,  it  is  difficult  or  im¬ 
possible  to  define  it  in  words;  but  there  is  always  asso¬ 
ciated  with  it  the  idea  of  creative  or  inventive  powers. 
According  to  Emerson,  it  is  the  “  constructive  intellect,” 
which  “  produces  thoughts,  sentences,  poems,  plans,  de¬ 
signs,  systems.  It  is  the  generation  of  the  mind,  the 
marriage  of  thought  with  nature.”  “  The  thought  of  G. 
is  spontaneous,  but  the  power  of  picture  or  expression 
in  the  most  enriched  and  flowing  nature  implies  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  will,  a  certain  control  over  the  spontaneous 
states,  without  which  no  production  is  possible.”  G. 
produces  what  has  never  before  been  accomplished ; 
“it  is  the  advent  of  truth  into  the  world,  a  form  of 
thought  now  for  the  first  time  bursting  into  the  universe, 
a  child  of  the  old  eternal  soul,  a  piece  of  immeasurable 
greatness.”  Its  chief  faculties  are  the  reason  and  the 
imagination,  and  according  as  one  or  the  other  of  these 
faculties  predominates,  it  becomes  either  scientific  or 
artistic.  “  In  the  first  case  it  seizes  at  once  those  hid¬ 
den  affinities  which  otherwise  do  not  reveal  themselves 
except  to  the  most  patient  and  rigorous  application,  and, 
as  it  were,  intuitively  recognizing  in  phenomena  the 
unalterable  and  eternal,  it  produces  truth.”  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  it  seeks  “to  exhibit  its  own  ideal  in  due  and  appro¬ 
priate  forms;  it  realizes  the  infinite  under  finite  types, 
and  so  creates  the  beautiful.”  G.  is  sometimes  used  to 
signify  that  talent  or  aptitude  which  we  receive  from 
nature  from  excelling  in  any  one  thing  whatever.  Thus 
we  speak  of  a  G.  for  mathematics  as  well  as  a  G.  for 
poetry :  of  a  G.  for  war,  for  politics,  or  for  any  mechan¬ 
ical  employment.  The  distinction  between  G.  proper 
and  talent  is  thus  given  by  De  Quincey :  “  Genius  is  that 
mode  of  intellectual  power  which  moves  in  alliance 
with  genial  nature,  i.  e.,  with  the  capacities  of  pleasure 
and  pain ;  whereas,  talent  has  no  vestige  of  such  an 
alliance,  and  is  perfectly  independent  of  all  human  sen¬ 
sibilities  :  consequently,  G.  is  a  voice  or  breathing  which 
represents  the  total  nature  of  man,  anil  therefore  his 
enjoying  and  suffering  nature;  whilst,  on  the  contrary, 
talent  represents  only  a  single  function  of  that  nature.” 
And  hence,  also,  it  is,  that,  "besides  its  relation  to  suf¬ 
fering  and  enjoyment,  G.  always  implies  a  deeper  rela¬ 
tion  to  virtue  and  vice  ;  whereas  talent  has  no  shadow 
of  a  relation  to  moral  qualities,  any  more  than  it  has  to 
vital  sense.” 

{Myth.)  According  to  the  Romans,  not  only  every 
man  had  his  G.,  who,  after  guiding  him  through  life, 
conducted  him  out  of  the  world  at  the  close  of  his 
career;  but  places,  and  even  inanimate  objects,  were 
fabled  to  have  their  genii.  The  collective  Roman  people 
also  had  their  G.,  who  was  sometimes  represented  on 
coins.  Those  of  the  women  were  called  Junones.  They 
sometimes  held  that  each  person  was  accompanied 
through  life  by  two  genii,  a  white  and  a  black,  the  for¬ 
mer  good  and  favorable,  the  latter  bad  and  unfavorable; 
at  other  times  they  believed  in  but  one,  which  was 
black  and  white  by  turns.  Divine  honors  were  paid  to 
the  genii,  and  it  was  usual  for  each  one  to  offer  sacri¬ 
fices  to  his  G.  on  his  birthday.  —  The  genii,  or  djinns, 
of  the  East  bear  little  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  They  are  regarded  as  an  intermediate  class  of 
beings,  between  angels  and  men,  but  inferior  in  dignity 
to  both,  and  are  not  objects  of  worship.  In  poetry  they 
are  described  as  having  been  created  out  of  fire,  and  as 
having  inhabited  this  world  before  its  occupation  by 
man,  as  the  subjects  of  a  certain  Jan  I  bn  Jan.  They 
rebelled,  and  God  sent  his  angel  lb! is,  or  Kblis,  who, 
after  conquering  Jun  Ibn  Jan,  rebelled  against  God, 
and  set  himself  up  in  his  room;  whereupon  God  con¬ 
demned  him  to  eternal  punishment.  The  djinns,  like 
men,  are  some  good  and  some  evil.  They  eat  and  drink, 
are  subject  to  passions  and  death,  but  may  live  for  cen¬ 
turies.  They  are  capable  of  becoming  invisible,  or 
assuming  the  forms  of  men,  beasts,  or  monsters,  at 
pleasure.  They  frequent  baths,  wells,  ruined  houses, 
seas,  rivers,  cross-roads,  and  market-places.  The  evil 
genii  delight  in  mischief  for  its  own  sake,  raise  and 
direct  whirlwinds,  and  dry  up  the  springs  of  the  desert. 
The  ghouls  are  a  subordinate  class  of  evil  genii,  haunt¬ 
ing  deserts  and  burial-grounds,  and  killing  and  devour¬ 
ing  men  and  women  that  fall  in  their  way.  The  peris, 
or  fairies,  are  beautiful  female  genii,  who  believe  in  God, 
and  in  Mohammed,  his  prophet,  and  do  good  to  man. 
The  Mussulman  doclors  believe  in  the  existence  of 
djinns  as  supernatural  beings,  but  their  ideas  of  them 
differ  much  from  those  of  the  poets  and  romancers. 

Ge'nius  lo'ci,  n.  [Lat.]  In  Roman  mythology,  the 
presiding  deity  of  a  place ;  —  hence  the  prevalent  feeling ; 
the  pervading  atmosphere  of  a  place,  or  establishment, 
as  of  a  college. 

Gennes'»reth,(L.ake  of,)  in  Palestine.  SeeGALiLEE 
(t*EV  OF). 

Gen'oa.  [It.  Genova.]  A  maritime  prov.  of  N.  Italy, 
forming  a  long  tract,  which  extends  along  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  Area,  3,000  sq.  m.  Disc.  This  prov. 
is  traversed  by  the  Apennines,  which  yield  pasture  to [ 


numerous  herds  of  cattle,  whilst  the  valleys  are  feitile, 
producing  abundance  of  grain.  Rivers.  The  Bisagno, 
Magra,  Polcevera,  and  Vara.  Min.  Marble  is  the  most 
valuable.  Cap.  Genoa.  Pop.  707,713.  —  This  territory 
corresponds  nearly  to  the  Upper  Liguria  of  the  Romans, 
and,  in  1798,  was  joined  to  France  under  the  title  of  the 
Bepublic  of  Liguria.  In  1815  it  was  assigned  to  Sar¬ 
dinia,  and  called  the  Duchy  of  Genoa.  Now  a  province 
of  Italy,  with  an  area  of  1,588  sq.  m. 

Genoa,  {jen'o-d. )  [It.  Genova.]  A  celebrated  fortified 
maritime  city  of  N.  Italy,  (and  birthplace  of  Christopher 
Columbus,)  once  the  cap.  of  an  independent  republic, 
and  now  of  the  above  province,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf 
of  the  same  name;  75  m.  S.E.  of  Turin,  and  90  N.W.  of 
Leghorn.  G.  is  built  round,  but  principally  on  the  E. 
side  of  its  port,  which  is  semicircular,  the  chord  being 
about  1  m.  in  length.  Two  gigantic  moles  {Molo  vecchio 
and  Molo  nuovo)  project  into  the  sea  from  either  angle, 
and  inclose  and  protect  the  harbor.  The  land  on  which 
the  city  is  built  rises  amphitheatre-wise  round  the  wa¬ 
ter’s  edge  to  the  height  of  from  500  to  600  ft.,  so  that  its 
aspect  from  the  sea  is  strikingly  grand  and  imposing. 
The  white,  snowy  houses  form  streets  at  the  base  of  the 
acclivity,  while  the  upper  part  is  thickly  studded  with 
detached  villas.  Behind  all,  the  Apennines  are  seen 
towering  at  the  distance  of  10  or  12  m.,  their  summits 
snow-covered  during  a  part  of  the  year.  The  older  or 
E.  portion  of  the  city  consists  of  a  labyrinth  of  exces¬ 
sively  narrow,  crooked,  and  dark  streets,  their  breadth 
being  generally  no  more  than  from  6  to  12  ft.;  they  are, 
however,  paved  with  broad  flags  of  lava,  and  present  the 
smoothness  and  durability  of  good  masonry.  The 
newer  part  of  the  city,  which  stretches  along  the  N.  side 
of  the  port,  is  more  regularly  laid  out,  and  contains  some 
broad  and  very  handsome  streets,  one  of  which,  the 
Strada  Balbi,  is  entirely  formed  of  palaces,  more  mag¬ 
nificent  than  those  of  Rome,  and  neater  in  their  interior. 
In  Italy,  G.  has  acquired,  and  deserves,  the  title  of  Genova, 
la  Superba.  It  exhibits  fewer  remains  of  ancient  splen¬ 
dor  than  Venice,  but  more  actual  wealth  and  comfort. 
Its  most  splendid  palaces  are  the  two  Palazzi  Daria,  in 
one  of  which  the  emperors  Charles  V.  and  Napoleon  I. 
resided  during  their  stay  in  Genoa;  the  other  is  now  a 
residence  of  the  king  of  Italy.  The  Durazzo.  Serra, 
Spinola,  Balbi,  Brignole,  Carieya,  Mari,  and  Pallavicini 
palaces  are  among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  others. 
The  ancient  palace  of  the  Doges  was  almost  wholly  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  in  1777,  but  the  modern  building  erected 
on  its  site  is  a  fine  structure,  and  contains  the  city  coun¬ 
cil-hall.  G.  possesses  many  fine,  but  too  gaudily  deco¬ 
rated  churches.  There  are  here,  too,  3  large  hospitals, 
the  Exchange,  the  old  bank  of  St.  George,  and  3  fine 
theatres;  the  university  is  also  a  fine  building.  G. 
has,  likewise,  a  royal  college,  a  naval  school,  a  good 
public  library  of  50,000  vols.,  and  numerous  learned  so¬ 
cieties  and  schools.  Theharborof  G. is  excellent,  having 
a  light-house,  a  refitting  dock,  and  an  arsenal.  Clim, 
Healthy.  Jnhab, 

The  women  of  G. 
have  long  been 
quoted  for  their 
exceptional 
beauty;  while,  as 
fishers  and  sea¬ 
men,  her  sons 
have  been  cele¬ 
brated  for  genera¬ 
tions,  throughout 
Europe,  for  their 
intrepidity  and 
spirit  of  enter¬ 
prise.  G.  is  the  en¬ 
trepot  of  a  large 
extent  of  coun¬ 
try,  and  her  com¬ 
merce,  though  in¬ 
ferior  to  what  it 
once  was,  is  still 
very  considera¬ 
ble.  She  is  a  free 
port.  The  various 
duties  and  cus¬ 
tom-house  fees 
formerly  charged  Fig.  1138.  —  a  Genoese  fisher. 
on  the  transit  of 

goods  through  Genoa  and  the  Italian  territories  have 
recently  been  abolished.  The  Bank  of  St.  George,  here, 
was  one  of  the  oldest  banks  of  circulation  in  Europe, 
(see  Banking.)  Manuf.  Velvets,  silks,  damasks,  paper, 
soap,  and  articles  in  marble,  alabaster,  and  coral. —  G. 
is  of  great  antiquity.  After  a  variety  of  vicissitudes  she 
became,  in  the  11th  century,  the  cap.  of  an  independent 
republic ;  and  was  early  distinguished  for  the  extent  of 
her  commerce,  and  by  her  settlements  and  dependencies 
in  various  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  of  the  Black 
Sea.  Their  conflicting  pretensions  and  interests  in¬ 
volved  the  Genoese  in  long-continued  contests  with  the 
rival  republics  of  Pisa  and  Venice.  The  struggle  with 
the  latter,  from  1376  to  1382,  is  one  of  the  most  memo¬ 
rable  in  the  Italian  annals  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
Genoese  having  defeated  the  Venetians  at  Pola,  pene¬ 
trated  to  the  lagoons  which  surrounded  Venice,  and  took 
Chioggia.  Had  they  immediately  followed  up  this  suc¬ 
cess,  the  probability  is  that  they  would  have  taken 
Venice;  but  having  procrastinated,  the  Venetians  re¬ 
covered  from  their  consternation,  and  compelled  the 
Genoese  to  retire.  The  ascendancy  of  Venice  dates  from 
this  period.  The  government  of  G.  was  long  the  most 
turbulent  that  can  be  imagined;  and  the  city  was  agi¬ 
tated  by  continual  contests  between  the  nobility  and  tha 
citizens,  and  between  sections  of  the  nobility  themselve#, 
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For  their  protection,  the  citizens  placed  themselres, 
at  different  periods,  under  the  protection  of  France,  the 
Marquis  of  Montferrat,  and  the  dukes  of  Milan.  Indeed, 
from  1464  down  to  1528,  G.  was  regarded  as  a  depen¬ 
dency  of  the  latter.  In  the  last-named  year,  however, 
it  recovered  its  independence,  and  was,  at  the  same 
time,  subjected  to  a  more  aristocratical  government.  In 
1576  further  modifications  were  made  in  the  constitution, 
after  which  it  enjoyed  a  lengthened  period  of  tranquillity. 
The  conquest  of  Constantinople,  and  of  the  countries 
round  the  Black  Sea,  by  the  Turks,  and  the  discovery  of 
the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  proved 
destructive  of  a  great  portion  of  the  Genoese  trade.  G. 
was,  also,  successively  stripped  of  all  her  foreign  posses¬ 
sions.  Corsica,  the  last  of  her  dependencies, revolted  in 
1730,  and  was  ceded  to  France  in  1768.  In  1797  G.  was 
occupied  by  the  French.  Pop.  (1895)  214,310. 

(ieifea.  in  Illinois ,  a  post-village  anil  township  of  De 
Kalb  co.,  about  220  miles  X.  by  E.  of  Springfield.  Pop. 
(1897)  724. 

Genoa,  in  Iowa ,  a  post-village  of  Wayne  co.,  about  16 
m.  S.  E.  of  Cory  don. 

Genoa,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Livingston  co. 

Genoa,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-village  of  Nance  co. 

Genoa,  in  Nevada,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Douglas  co., 
on  Carson  river,  near  the  E.  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
about  14  miles  S.  of  Carson  City. 

Genoa,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Cayuga  co.,  on  Cayuga  lake,  about  100  miles  W.  of 
Albany. 

Genoa,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Delaware  co.,  on  the  C., 
Mt.  V.,  and  C.  R.  R. 

—A  post-village  of  Ottawa  co„  about  15  m.  S.E.  of  Toledo. 

— A  village  of  Pickaway  co.,  about  14  miles  S.  by  W.  of 
Columbus.  Now  called  Commercial  Point,  a  post-vill. 

Genoa,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Vernon  co. 

Genoa  ISlllfl'.  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Iowa  co. 

Genoese’,  a.  Of,  or  belonging  to,  Genoa. 

- — n.  sing,  and  pi.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Genoa. 

Genonillere,  (zhnool-yare' ,)n.  [Fr .genoa;  I.at.  genu, 
the  knee.]  (Mil.)  In  fortification,  the  part  of  the  in¬ 
terior  slope  of  the  parapet  below  the  sill  of  an  embras¬ 
ure.  It  covers  the  lower  part  of  the  gun-carriage.  —  In 
armor  of  the  14th  century,  the  knee-piece  or  knee-bow. 

Genre,  (zhon'r,)  n.  [Fr.]  (Painting.)  A  term  applied 
to  express  a  class  of  pictures  which  belong  to  none  of 
the  higher  or  specific  classes  of  art.  It  refers  common¬ 
ly,  as  the  full  French  expression  implies,  to  ordinary 
scenes  of  vulgar  life.  Yet  a  peintre  de  genre,  or  genre- 
painter,  is  not  necessarily  a  painter  of  low  subjects,  nor 
need  a  genre,  picture  be  vulgar  in  the  common  accepta¬ 
tion  of  the  word.  The  Dutch  are  the  great  G.  painters. 

Gens,  [Lat.j  (Rom.  Hist.)  A  clan  or  sect,  forming  a  sub¬ 
division  of  the  Roman  people  next  in  order  to  the  curia 
or  tribe.  The  members  and  houses  (fumilise)  compos¬ 
ing  one  of  these  clans  were  not  necessarily  united  by  ties 
of  blood,  but  were  originally  brought  together  by  a  po¬ 
litical  distribution  of  the  citizens,  and  bound  by  re¬ 
ligious  rites,  and  a  common  name,  derived  generally  from 
some  eponymous  hero.  This  common  name,  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  gentiles  or  members  of  the  same  clan,  was 
the  second  of  the  three  borne  by  a  Roman  citizen,  and 
was  specially  termed  the  nomen.  It  is  supposed  that 
each  of  the  curies  originally  contained  ten  gentes,  and 
that  each  of  these  was  represented  in  the  senate  by  one 
of  its  members. 

Gen'seric,  a  famous  Vandal  prince,  n.  at  Seville,  406. 
He  passed  from  Spain  to  Africa,  where  he  took  Carthage, 
and  laid  the  foundation,  in  Africa,  of  the  Vandal  king¬ 
dom,  which  was  composed  of  Numidia,  Mauritania,  Car¬ 
thage,  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  the  Balearic  Isles.  In  the 
course  of  his  military  expeditions  he  invaded  Italy,  and 
sacked  Rome  in  455.  D.  477. 

Genteel',  a.  [Fr .  gentil;  Lat.  gentilis,  from  gens,  race, 
clan,  or  family.]  Easy  and  graceful  in  manners  and  be¬ 
havior;  polite;  well-bred;  refined;  polished;  having  the 
manners  of  well-bred  people;  becoming  well-bred  per¬ 
sons  ;  as,  a  genteel  appearance,  genteel  people,  &c, — Grace¬ 
ful  in  mien  or  form;  elegant;  fashionable;  decorous; 
free  from  anything  low  or  vulgar. 

“  So  spruce  that  he  can  never  be  genteel." — Tatter. 

Genteel'isli.  a.  Somewhat  genteel. 

Genteei'ly ,  adr.  Elegantly;  politely;  gracefully;  hand 
sontelv. 

Gen  teel'ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  genteel ;  gentility ; 
elegance;  gracefulness;  politeness. 

Gen'tllite.  n.  (Min.)  An  amorphous  incrusting  min¬ 
eral  ;  quite  soft.  Lustre  resinous,  color  pale  apple-green, 
or  yellowish.  Comp.  Silica  35  36,  oxide  of  nickel  30  64, 
oxide  of  iron  0-24,  magnesia  14  6,  lime  0-26.  water  19-09. 
Occurs  at  Texas,  Pa.,  on  chromic  iron,  and  at  Webster, 
N.  Carolina. 

Gentiana,  (jen-she-ai'na,)  n.  [Lat.,  from  Gentius,  king 
of  Illyria,  said  first  to  have  discovered  the  properties  of 
the  plant.]  (Hot.)  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Gen- 
tianacex.  The  species  are  numerous,  natives  of  temper¬ 
ate  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  many  of  them 
growing  in  high  mountain  pastures  and  meadows,  which 
they  adorn  by  their  beautiful  blue  or  yellow  flowers.  The 
common  G„  called  also  Yellow  G.,  or  Bitter-wort,  G.  lu- 
tea  (Fig.  1139),  is  abundant  in  the  meadows  of  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees,  at  an  elevation  of  3000  to  6000  ft.  It  has  a 
stem  about  3  feet  high,  ovate-oblong  leaves,  and  numer¬ 
ous  whorls  of  yellow  flowers.  Tbe  part  employed  in 
medicine  is  the  root,  which  is  cylindrical,  ringed,  and 
more  or  less  branched ;  and  which  appears  in  commerce 
in  a  dried  state,  in  pieces  varying  from  a  few  inches  to 
more  than  a  foot  in  length,  and  from  half  an  inch  to  two 
inches  in  thickness.  G.  is  a  highly  valued  medicine,  a 
simple  tonic  bitter  without  astringency,  and  is  much 
used  in  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  sometimes 


as  an  anthelmintic.  It  may  be  administered  in  the  form 
of  infusion,  tincture,  or  extract.  Among  the  American 
species  are  G.  pneumonanlhe,  the  Calathian  violet,  a  fine 
plant,  with  large,  showy  violet  or  blue  flowers;  and  G. 
catesbsei,  that  is  often  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  offici¬ 
nal  gentian,  from  which  it  differs  only  by  the  color  of  its 
flowers,  which  are  blue,  while  those  of  the  foreign  gen¬ 
tian  are  yellow. 

Gentiana'cese,  n.  pi.  (Bat.)  An  order  of  plants,  al¬ 
liance  Gent/ianale.s.  Diag.  No  stipules,  simple  stigmas 
at  the  end  of  a  manifest  style,  parietal  placenta',  and 
regular  flowers.  They  are  herbs,  or  rarely  shrubs,  usu¬ 
ally  smooth.  Leaves  usually  simple,  entire,  opposite, 
sessile,  and  strongly  ribbed ;  rarely  alternate,  or  stalked, 
or  compound;  always  exstipulate.  Flowers  almost  al¬ 
ways  regular,  variously  colored,  axillary  or  terminal. 
Calyx  inferior,  persistent,  usually  with  five  divisions, 
occasionally  four,  six,  eight,  or  ten.  Corolla  persistent, 
its  divisions  corresponding  in  number  to  those  of  the 
calyx;  aestivation  imbricate,  twisted  or  in  duplicate. 
Stamens  as  many  as  the  segments  of  the  corolla,  and  al¬ 
ternate  with  them.  Ovary  1-celled,  or  rarely  partially 
2-celled,  from  the  projection  inwards  of  the  placentas, 


Fig.  1139.  —  common  oentian. 
a,  eapsule  ;  b,  capsule  cut  across  ;  c,  vertical  section  of  seed, 
magnified. 

with  numerous  ovules;  placentas  2,  anterior  and  pos¬ 
terior  to  the  axis,  and  frequently  turned  inward ;  style  1. 
Fruit  capsular,  2  -valved,  with  septicidal  dehiscence,  or 
a  berry.  Seeds  numerous  and  small ;  embryo  minute, 
in  the  axis  of  fleshy  albumen.  The  order  has  been  di¬ 
vided  into  two  sections  or  sub-orders,  the  characters  of 
which  are  taken  from  the  aestivation  of  the  corolla.  These 
are,  Gentianeie,  with  the  corolla  imbricate-twisted,  and 
Menyanthese,  with  the  corolla  plaited,  or  in  duplicate. 
The  plants  included  in  the  order  are  found  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  world,  even  in  the  coldest  and  the  hottest 
regions.  A  bitter  principle  almost  universally  pervades 
them;  hence  many  are  used  medicinally  for  their  tonic, 
stomachic,  and  febrifugal  properties.  There  are  64  gen¬ 
era  and  about  450  species. 

Gen  t  iana  l  os,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  An  alliance  of  plants  of  the 
sub-class  Perigynous  Erogens.  Diag.  Dichlamydeous 
monopetalous  flowers,  axile  or  parietal  placentas,  and  a 
minute  embryo,  or  with  the  cotyledons  much  smaller 
than  the  radicle,  lying  in  a  large  quantity  of  albumen. 
—  This  alliance  is  divided  into  the  orders  Ebenace.se, 
A  quifoliacese,  Apocynacete,  Loganiaceie,  Diapenciacese, 
Stilbace.se ,  Orobanchaceie,  and  Gentianace.se. 

Gen'tianin,  or  Gentianic  Acid,  n.  (Chem.)  A  crys- 
tallizable  body  contained  in  Gentian  root,  or  which  con¬ 
stitutes  its  bitter  principle. 

Gen'til,  n.  [Fr.  Jaucon-gentil.]  A  species  of  falcon  or 
hawk,  supposed  to  be  the  Goshawk,  A  star  palumliarius. 

Gen'tile,  n.  [Lat.  gentilis,  from  gens,  a  race  or  family.] 
(Script.)  A  pagan,  or  worshipper  of  idols.  The  Jews 
classed  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  their  own  peculiar  race,  under  the  general  name 
of  gtixm,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  Latin  gentes,  nations; 
and  after  a  time  the  term  Gentiles  began  to  bo  applied 
in  a  reproachful  instead  of  a  general  sense.  All  who 
were  not  circumcised  and  Jews,  were  regarded  as  Gen¬ 
tiles  or  heathens,  and  as  such  they  were  excluded  as 
much  as  possible  from  all  those  privileges  and  relations 
by  which  the  Jewish  nation  became  so  exalted.  As  the 
Gentiles  were,  consequently-,  considered  as  outcasts  and 
aliens  from  the  favor  of  God,  it  is  not  much  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at  that  the  Jews  were  very-  prejudiced  against  a 
Saviour  and  a  Gospel  which  inculcated  the  union  of  the 
two  different  sects,  and  placed  the  Gentiles  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  Jews.  Those  of  the  Gentiles  who  em¬ 
braced  Judaism,  but  were  not  Jews,  were  called  prose¬ 
lytes ;  and  the  term  Greeks,  which  is  used  often  in  the 
New  Testament,  is  sometimes  identical  with  Gentiles. 

Gen'tile.  a.  ( Gram.)  Denotinga  family,  race,  or  nation  ; 
as,  American,  German,  Irish,  &c.  are  gentile  adjectives. 

— Belonging  to  pagans  or  heathens. 

Gen'tilism.  n.  \Yr .  gentilisme.  See  Gentile.]  Heathen¬ 
ism  ;  paganism. 

Gentirity,  n.  [Fr.  gentiliti,  from  gentil ;  Lat.  gentilis .] 
Politeness  of  manners;  easy,  graceful  behavior;  the 


manners  of  well-bred  people;  genteelness  ;  gracefulnesf 
of  mien. 

Gen'tilize,  v.  a.  To  make  or  render  gentle. 

Gentil'ly,  a  village  of  Pr.  of  Quebec,  co.  of  Nicolet, 
about  75  m.  S.W.  of  Quebec. 

Gen'tle,  a  [Lat.  gentilis,  from  gens,  gentis,  a  race  or 
nation.]  Of  respectable  birth,  though  notnoble.  —  Flee 
from  coarseness  or  vulgarity  of  manners.  —  Urbane: 
courteous;  affable;  mild;  meek;  placid:  soft;  bland; 
docile;  tame.  —  Soothing,  as  music.  —  Treating  with 
mildness ;  not  violent. 

Gentlefolk,  ( gen'tel-foke ,)  n.  Persons  of  family  and 
good  breeding.  It  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  plural 
form,  as  gentlefolks. 

Geil'tle-hearted,  a.  Having  a  kind  or  gentle  dispo¬ 
sition. 

Gen  t  Ionian.  n.;  pi.  Gentlemen.  [Yr. gentilhomme,i. e. 
homo  gentilis.  a  man  of  ancestry.]  Strictly  speaking, 
every  man  above  the  rank  of  yeoman,  including  noble¬ 
men  ;  a  man  who,  without  a  title,  bears  coat-armor,  oi 
whose  ancestors  have  been  freemen. 

“All  the  wealth  I  had  ran  in  my  veins  ;  I  was  a  gentleman.” Shaks. 

— In  common  language,  every  man  whose  education  or 
occupation  raises  him  above  menial  service  or  any  ordi¬ 
nary  trade. — A  man  of  good  family,  breeding,  politeness, 
correct  manners,  and  educated  mind;  as  distinguished 
from  the  vulgar,  illiterate,  and  clownish. 

“  A  long- descended  race  makes  gentlemen."  —  Dryden. 

— A  term  of  complaisance.  —  A  man  of  strict  integrity 
and  honor,  of  self-respect  and  intellectual  refinement, 
as  well  as  of  refined  manners  and  good  breeding. 

— One  who  serves  a  man  of  rank  and  attends  his  person; 
as,  he  is  my  lord’s  gentleman  (i.  e.  valet),  a  gentleman- 
usher,  &c. 

(Hist.)  It  is  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  give  a  correct 
definition  of  what  entitles  a  man  to  the  appellation  of 
G.,  or  to  determine  a  standard  by  which  persons  who 
claim  to  hold  this  rank  may  be  distinguished  from  those 
who  possess  no  right  to  it.  The  original  derivation  of 
the  word  is  from  the  Lat.  gentilis,  belonging  to  a  tribe 
or  gens,  and  homo,  a  man.  In  the  early  days  of  Rome, 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city  were  divided  into  two  classes, 

—  the  populus,  or  that  portion  of  the  community  in 
whom  all  power  lay,  and  the  plebs,  or  commonalty. 
The  populus,  or  body  of  the  patricians  or  nobles,  was 
further  divided  into  tribes  or  gentes,  and  each  gens  into 
families,  all  the  members  of  which  bore  the  common 
appellation  of  the  tribe.  To  belong  to  a  gens  or  tribe, 
was  to  take  rank  among  the  nobles,  and  in  after-times, 
when  the  privilege  of  admission  to  a  tribe  was  conceded 
to  men  of  plebeian  origin,  it  was  equivalent  to  the  grant 
of  a  title  of  nobility  by  letters  ;  atent  from  the  crown 
in  our  own  time.  Hence  the  term  gentilis  was  applied 
to  all  who  were  free-born,  being  descended  from  free¬ 
born  ancestors,  and  belonging  to  a  noble  family  ;  while 
that  of  sine  gente.  (“  without  family  or  standing,”)  was 
applied  to  men  of  low  rank  and  origin, and  those  that  were 
born  of  slaves.  The  term  has  been  adopted  in  all  Euro¬ 
pean  languages  of  which  Latin  forms  the  foundation- 
stone  and  parent  stock  :  while  it  is  found  in  our  own 
language  in  the  word  “  gentleman,”  and  gives  the  clue 
to  the  meaning  of  the  expression  gentle,  well-born,  in 
contradistinction  to  its  opposite  simple.. 

Geii'tlenian*farnier.  n.  In  England,  a  man  of 
property,  who  has  his  own  farm  cultivated  under  his 
direction. 

Gen'tlemaillike,  a.  Like  a  gentleman  ;  gentle¬ 
manly  ;  genteel ;  well-bred  ;  as,  a  gentlemanlike  person. 

Gen'tlenianliness,  «.  Behavior  of  a  gentleman. 

Gen'tlenianly,  a.  Becoming  a  gentleman;  polite; 
gentlemanlike;  genteel;  well-bred;  as,  a  gentlemanly 
manner. 

Gentlenien-at-Arins.  (Eng.  Hist.)  A  corps  of  40 
gentlemen  whose  duties  are  to  attend  the  sovereign  on 
state  occasions.  The  corps  was  established  by  Henry 
VIII.  in  1509,  under  the  name  of  The  Band  of  Gentle¬ 
men  Pensioners.  It  consisted  entirely  of  men  of  noble 
blood,  and  was  called  His  Majesty's  Honorable  Corps  of 
Gentlemen-at-Arms  by  William  IV.  in  1834,  and  is  now 
recruited  entirely  from  retired  army  officers. 

Gen'tleness.  n.  Softness  of  manners;  mildness  of 
temper;  sweetness  of  disposition;  courteousness  or  ur¬ 
banity  of  manners,  or  disposition  ;  meekness ;  tenderness. 

— Mild  treatment ;  suavity. 

Gen  tlewoman.  n.  A  woman  of  good  family  or  breed¬ 
ing:  a  lady  ;  a  woman  above  the  vulgar. — A  woman  who 
waits  upon  the  person  of  a  lady  of  high  rank. 

Gen'tly,  adv.  Softly  ;  tenderly  ;  meekly  ;  kindly;  with¬ 
out  roughness  or  asperity. 

Gentry,  (jen'try,)  n.  [Corrupted  from  gentlery .]  In 
England,  people  of  birth,  property,  and  good  breeding. 

—  The  quality  of  people  between  the  nobility  and  the 
trading  classes. 

Gentry,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-office  of  Benton  co. 

Gentry,  in  Missouri,  a  N.N.W.  co. ;  area,  about  450  sq. 
miles.  Rivers.  Grand  river,  and  numerous  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  generally  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Albany.  Pop.  (1890)  19,018. 

Gentry’s  Hills,  in  Georgia,  a  P.  0.  of  Dawson  co. 

Gentryville.  in  Iwli  ma,  a  post-village  of  Spencer  co., 
about  17  miles  N.  of  Rockport. 

Gentryville,  in  Missouri,  a  post-town  of  Gentry  co., 
about  90  miles  N.  of  Independence. 

Gennflex'ion.  Gennfiee'tion.  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
genuflectio,  from  genu,  the  knee,  and  flectere ,  to  bend.] 
The  act  of  bending  the  knee,  more  especially  in  worship. 

Gen'nine.u.  [Lat.  genuinus.}  Natural ;  belonging  to 
the  original  stock  ;  real ;  pure  ;  veritable ;  true ;  unal¬ 
loyed  ;  not  spurious,  false,  or  adulterated ;  as,  a  genuine 
article. 
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Gen'uinely,  adr.  Without  adulteration  or  foreign 
admixture;  naturally;  purely. 

Gen'uineness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  genuine, 
or  of  the  true  original. 

— Freedom  from  adulteration  or  foreign  admixture;  free¬ 
dom  from  anything  false  or  counterfeit ;  purity ;  reality. 

Ge'lius.  n. :  pi.  Gen'era.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  genos,  from 
genes  thai,  to  be  born.]  A  race  ;  descent ;  kind  ;  family  ; 
stock  ;  lineage;  kindred;  extraction;  breed. 

( Zoiil .)  A  distinct  group  of  species,  allied  by  common 
characters,  and  subordinate  to  an  order,  family,  tribe, 
or  sub-tribe.  A  genus  isoften  an  arbitrary  group,  since, 
although  it  is  a  natural  assemblage,  nearly  every  natu¬ 
ralist  has  his  own  views  with  regard  to  the  propriety 
of  uniting  or  separating  particular  assemblages  of  spe¬ 
cies.  The  synonymy  of  genera  has  thus  become  more 
copious  as  the  study  of  natural  history  has  progressed, 
and  presents  one  of  the  difficulties  which  the  student  of 
zoology  has  to  contend  against.  — See  Species. 

(Bnt.)  The  term  genus  is  applied  to  a  collection  of  spe¬ 
cies  of  plants  which  resemble  one  another  in  general 
structure  and  appearance  more  than  they  resemble  any 
other  species.  Thus  the  various  kinds  of  brambles  con¬ 
stitute  one  genus;  the  roses,  another;  the  heaths,  willows, 
clovers,  oaks,  &c.,  form  also,  in  like  manner,  so  many 
different  genera.  The  characters  of  a  genus  are  taken 
exclusively  from  the  organs  of  reproduction,  while  those 
of  a  species  are  derived  generally  from  all  parts  of  the 
plant.  Hence  a  genus  may  be  defined  as  an  assemblage 
of  species  which  resemble  one  another  in  the  structure 
and  general  characters  of  their  organs  of  reproduction. 
It  does  not  necessarily  happen  that  a  genus  should  con¬ 
tain  a  number  of  species,  for  if  a  single  one  presents 
peculiarities  of  a  marked  kind,  it  may  of  itself  constitute 
a  genus. 

(Logic.)  One  of  the  predicables,  which  is  considered 
as  the  material  part  of  the  species  of  which  it  is  affirmed. 

( Mus .)  Any  scale  of  music.  If  a  scale  proceed  by 
tones,  it  is  called  the  diatonic  genus;  if  between  the 
tones  semitones  are  introduced,  it  is  called  the  chromatic 
genus.  When  the  subdivisions  are  smaller,  as  quarter 
tones,  it  is  called  the  enharmonic  genus. 

Genzano.  ( jain-za'nn ,)  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Pontifi¬ 
cal  States,  18  m.  S  E.  of  Rome,  on  the  Appian  Way.  An 
annual  festival  held  here,  called  the  lnflorata  di  Gen- 
zano,  is  attended  by  numerous  visitors  from  Rome.  Pop. 
abt.  4,700. 

Geocen  tric,  Geocen'trical,  a.  [Fr.  geocentrique, 
from  Gr.  ge,  the  earth,  and  kentron,  a  centre  or  sharp 
point.]  (Astron.)  An  expression  applied  to  the  position  of 
a  planet  as  it  would  appear  to  an  observer  stationed  at 
the  centre  of  the  earth.  It  is  in  opposition  to  the  term 
heliocentric,  which  is  used  to  denote  a  planet’s  position 
as  it  would  be  seen  by  an  observer  at  the  centre  of  the 
sun. 

Gcocen'trically,  adv.  In  a  geocentric  manner. 

Gcocer'ellite,  n.  (Min.)  An  oxygenated  hydro-car¬ 
bon,  obtained  from  the  dark-brown  coal  of  Gesterwitz. 
It  is  white,  brittle,  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  and  melts  at 
144°.  Comp.  Carbon  78-61,  hydrogen  12-70,  oxygen  8-60. 

Gcoccr'ic  Acid,  n.  The  chemical  name  for  Geocerel- 
lite,  q.  v. 

Geoc'erite,  n.  [Gr.  ge,  earth,  and  keros,  wax  —  from 
its  wax-like  appearance.]  (Min.)  Another  product  of 
the  dark-brown  coal  of  Gesterwitz.  Comp.  Carbon  79-06, 
hydrogen  13-13,  oxygen  7-81. 

Geoc'roiiite,  n.  [Gr.  ge,  earth,  and  kronos,  Saturn,  the 
alchemistic  name  for  lead.]  (Min.)  A  sulphuret  of  anti¬ 
mony  and  lead,  from  the  silver  mines  of  Salain  Sweden, 
also  from  Merida  in  Spain.  Lustre,  metallic.  Color, 
light  lead-gray  to  grayish-blue.  Sp.  gr.  6'4-G-C.  Comp. 
Sulphur  16-5,  antimony  16-7,  lead  66‘8. 

Geocyc'lic,  a.  [Gr.  ge,  the  earth,  and  kuklos,  a  cir¬ 
cle.]  Circling  periodically  about  the  earth  ;  having  the 
same  centre  with  the  earth. 

Gc'otle,  n.  [Fr.  geode;  Gr.  geodes,  from  ge,  gaia,  the 
earth,  and  eidos,  form  or  figure.]  (Min.)  Round  hollow 
concretions  of  mineral  matter.  The  interior,  when 
empty,  is  generally  lined  with  crystals  of  quartz,  calc- 
spar,  &c.,  and  when  broken  open  present  a  beautiful 
appearance.  Sometimes  they  contain  a  solid  movable 
nucleus,  or  are  filled  with  earthy  matter.  They  are  some¬ 
times  called  potato-stones  from  their  size  and  shape. 

Geodes  ic,  Geodes'ical,  a.  [Fr.  gcodesique.  See 
Supka.]  Pertaining  to  geodesy;  geodetic. 

Geodesic  line.  ( Geom .)  A  curve  traced  on  a  surface, 
so  that  its  osculating  plane  at  every  point  contains  the 
normal  to  the  surface  at  that  point.  A  geodesic  may 
also  bo  defined  as  the  curve  which  a  string,  lying  on  the 
surface,  would  assume  if  subjected  to  tension  at  its 
extremities.  From  this  definition  it  follows  that  a  G. 
must,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  the  shortest 
line  that  can  be  drawn  on  the  surface  between  any  two 
of  its  points.  The  geodesics  on  a  sphere  are  its  great 
circles;  the  geodesics  on  a  developable  surface  become, 
of  course,  right  lines  when  the  surface  is  unfolded  into 
a  plane. 

Geode'sian,  n.  One  versed  or  skilled  in  geodesy. 

Geotl'esy,  Geodse'sia,  n.  [Gr.  geodaisia,  from  gaia, 
ge,  the  earth,  and  daiein,  to  divide.]  (Math  )  That  part 
of  geometry  which  enables  us,  by  measurement  and  di¬ 
rect  observation,  to  determine  approximately  the  shape 
or  figure  of  the  earth,  and  ascertain  the  area  of  its  entire 
surface,  or  any  part  of  it,  as  well  as  the  variations  in  the 
force  of  gravitation  at  different  parts  of  the  earth.  The 
figure  of  the  earth  was  known  to  be  nearly  spherical 
some  time  prior  to  the  Christian  sera,  and  even  in  the 
present  day  we  are  taught  to  consider  its  form  to  be 
that  of  a  regular  oblate  spheroid,  or  sphere  flattened  at 
the  poles,  which  is  a  sufficiently  close  approximation  to 
its  actual  shape  for  all  general  and  practical  purposes. 


If  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  places  on  the  earth’s) 
surface,  deduced  from  geodetic  measurements,  coincided) 
with  those  obtained  from  astronomical  observations,  the 
form  of  the  earth  would  be  that  of  a  regular  spheroid 
of  rotation  ;  but  there  is  such  a  difference  in  the  results 
obtained  by  the  two  methods,  that  no  regular  shape  can 
be  assigned  to  the  earth  by  which  these  results  can  be 
reconciled.  The  measurements  of  arcs  of  the  meridian 
that  have  been  made  during  the  18th  and  19th  centuries, 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  have,  however,  tended  to 
show  that  the  diameter  of  the  earth  from  pole  to  pole 
is  to  its  diameter  at  the  equator  as  299  to  300;  hut 
they  have  also  served  to  prove  that  there  is  a  dissimilar¬ 
ity  of  shape  between  the  northern  and  southern  hemis¬ 
pheres,  and  that  the  curvature  of  the  earth's  surface  is 
different  in  meridianal  arcs  of  either  hemisphere  that 
are  at  no  great  distance  from  each  other;  which  shows 
that  the  earth  cannot  be  a  regular  spheroid.  The  dis¬ 
crepancy  in  the  shape  of  the  hemispheres,  and  the  irreg¬ 
ularity  of  curvature  in  different  parts  of  the  same  hemis¬ 
phere,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that 
the  earth  was  once  in  a  fluid  state,  and  that  the  irregu¬ 
larity  in  the  cooling  and  consequent  solidification  of  va¬ 
rious  parts  had  produced  a  corresponding  irregularity 
of  form  in  its  6urtace,  and  a  departure  from  the  uniform 
spherical  shape  which  it  would  have  undoubtedly  as¬ 
sumed,  under  the  influence  of  centrifugal  force,  if  the 
whole  mass  had  been  homogeneous,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  it  had  cooled  had  been  the  same  at  all  parts 
of  its  surface.  The  following  is  a  brief  notice  of  some  of 
the  more  important  attempts  that  have  been  made  to 
obtain  accurate  measurements  of  arcs  of  the  meridian 
at  different  parts  of  the  earth’s  surface,  with  some  ac¬ 
count  of  the  methods  by  which  trigonometrical  surveys 
are  made  for  this  purpose,  and  for  determining  the  area 
and  obtaining  correct  delineations  of  large  tracts  of 
country.  Eratosthenes  was  the  first  who  attempted  to 
determine  the  length  of  a  geographical  degree,  about 
250  b.  c.  A  degree  was  also  measured  in  the  plains  of 
Mesopotamia,  rather  more  than  a  thousand  years  after, 
by  order  of  the  caliph  A1  Mamoum  ;  and  in  1617,  Wille- 
brod  Snell  measured  a  degree  of  the  meridian  at  Leyden, 
and  estimated  it  at  about  66-75  English  miles.  Th -re 
were,  however,  some  errors  in  Snell's  calculations,  which 
he  had  detected  himself,  but  which  he  was  prevented 
from  correcting  by  his  death  in  1626.  In  1633.  Norwood 
measured  the  meridian  from  London  to  York,  and  ob¬ 
tained  a  tolerably  accurate  value  of  the  degree.  In 
1671,  Picard  and  La  Hire  effected  the  measurement  of 
the  meridian  between  Amiens  and  Paris,  and  obtained  a 
result  of  691  English  miles  as  the  length  of  a  degree. 
This  was  followed,  in  the  commencement  of  the  18th 
century,  by  the  extension  of  the  measurement  of  the 
meridian  begun  by  Picard,  to  Dunkirk  towards  theN., 
and  Collioure,  in  the  Pyrenees,  towards  the  S.,  when 
James  Cassini,  under  whose  direction  the  operation  was 
completed,  found  the  length  of  a  degree  between  Paris 
and  Dunkirk  to  be  rather  less  than  the  result  which  was 
obtained  by  Picard,  and  also  less  than  the  length  of  a 
degree  between  Paris  and  Collioure.  which  ga\e  rise  to 
an  idea  that  the  length  of  a  degree  of  the  meridian 
must  grow  less  in  proportion  to  its  distance  from  the 
equator,  instead  of  greater,  as  it  must  do  of  necessity, 
if  the  form  of  the  earth  be  that  of  an  oblate  spheroid. 
This  caused  Cassini  and  others  to  conjecture  that  the 
earth  must  be  in  the  form  of  a  prolate  spheroid;  but 
this  idea  was  shown  to  be  erroneous  by  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  an  arc  in  1736,  in  Lapland,  to  the  N.  of  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia,  from  which  it  appeared  that  there  was  an 
increase,  instead  of  a  decrease,  in  the  length  of  a  degree 
of  the  meridian  in  proportion  to  its  distance  from  the 
equator,  although  it  was  discovered  that  their  compu¬ 
tation  erred  in  excess  when  a  re-measurement  of  the  arc 
was  made  by  Svanberg  in  18U2.  While  Maupertuis  was 
measuring  an  arc  of  the  meridian  in  Lapland,  Bonguer 
and  La  Condamine,  assisted  by  some  Spanish  officers, 
were  performing  the  same  operation  near  Quito  in  Peru, 
an  iron  toise  being  used  as  the  standard  of  measure¬ 
ment,  which  has  since  been  adopted  as  the  standard  for 
the  expression  of  the  length  of  the  greater  number  of 
the  degrees  that  have  been  measured  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  all  of  them,  indeed,  having  been  ultimately 
referred  to  this  as  the  unit  of  measurement.  In  the 
measurement  of  the  arc  effected  in  Peru,  the  length  of 
a  degree  was  found  to  be  about  68-72  English  miles  by 
the  French  mathematicians,  and  rather  more  by  the 
Spaniards.  The  results,  however,  of  the  two  measure¬ 
ments  effected  simultaneously  in  Peru  and  Lapland  went 
far  to  prove  that  the  form  of  the  earth  was  that  of  an  ob¬ 
late  spheroid.  In  1752,  Lacaille  measured  an  arc  of  the 
meridian  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  which  ope¬ 
ration  he  obtained  a  result  nearly  equal  to  the  length 
of  the  degree  measured  by  Picard  between  Paris  and 
Amiens,  although  the  scene  of  his  labors  was  about  30° 
S.  of  the  equator,  while  that  part  of  France  selected  by 
Picard  is  50°  to  the  N.  of  it;  and  according  to  the  re¬ 
ceived  theory  of  the  oblate-spheroidal  form  of  the  earth, 
the  length  of  the  degree  measured  at  the  Cape  ought  to 
have  been  less  than  that  which  was  assigned  to  it  by 
Lacaille.  The  discrepancy  has,  however,  been  account¬ 
ed  for  and  explained  by  Maclear,  who  has  lately  re¬ 
measured  Lacaille’8  arc.  In  1791,  the  arc  of  the  merid¬ 
ian  of  Paris  was  remeasured  from  Dunkirk  to  Barcelona,  I 
by  order  of  the  French  Convention,  to  establish  the  length 
of  the  metre,  the  new  French  standard  of  measurement, 
which  was  to  be  the  ten-millionth  part  of  a  quadrant 
of  the  meridian.  This  was  carried  out  with  great  care 
by  Delambre  and  Mechain;  but  an  error  has  since  been 
discovered  in  the  work  which  affects  the  length  of  the 
measured  arc  to  the  extent  of  nearly  sixty-eight  toises, 
and  makes  the  metre  to  be  shorter  than  it  should  be  by 


a  very  smirll  and  trifling  fraction  of  its  present  length. 
The  French  mitre  has  been  used  in  the  measurements 
of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  the  latest  example,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  and  certainly  the  most  perfect,  of  large  geodesical 
operations. 

Geodet'ic,  Geodet'ieal.  a.  Pertaining  to  geodesy 
or  the  admeasurements  therein. 

Geodef  ieally,  adv.  In  a  geodetic  manner. 

GeodeFics,  n.  sing.  Same  as  Geodesy,  q.  v. 

Geodif  eroiis,  a.  [geode,  q.  v.,  and  Lat.  ferre,  to 
bear.]  Producing  geodes. 

Geof'frey  of  Monmouth,  the  English  author  of  a 
famous  chronicle  or  history  of  the  first  British  kings, 
often  quoted  by  men  of  letters,  and  remarkable  for  its 
curious  legends.  Geoffrey  was  successivelyarchdeaconof 
Monmouth,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  abbot  of  Abingdon, 
where  he  died,  1154. 

Goof 'frin,  Madame,  a  Parisian  lady  celebrated  for  her 
wit  and  beauty,  who  lived  in  the  eighteenth  cent.,  and 
by  the  grace  and  vivacity  of  her  manners,  aided  by  a  re¬ 
fined  and  cultivated  taste,  drew  around  her  all  the 
fashion,  wit,  and  learning  of  Europe.  Early  left  a 
widow,  with  an  opulent  fortune,  her  charities  to  the 
poor,  and  her  benevolent  aids  to  literature,  endeared 
her  as  much  to  society,  as  her  wit  and  virtue  delighted. 
D. 1777. 

Geoffroy  Saint-IIilaire,  Etienne,  a  distinguished 

zoologist  and  comparative  anatomist,  sprung  from  a 
family  well-known  in  science,  was  b.  at  Etampes,  1772. 
lie  was  originally  destined  for  the  Church,  but  he  pre¬ 
ferred  dedicating  himself  to  science,  a  taste  for  which  he 
had  imbibed  from  the  instructions  of  Brisson,  at  the 
college  of  Navarre,  and  in  the  company  of  Hatiy,  his 
colleague,  at  the  college  of  Cardinal  Lemoine.  During 
the  massacres  of  September,  1792,  he  saved,  at  the  risk 
of  his  life,  several  priests,  among  others  Hatiy,  who  had 
been  imprisoned  for  recusancy.  This  act  of  devotion  so 
endeared  him  to  his  teachers,  especially  Daubenton, 
that  he  was,  through  their  instrumentality,  in  1793,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  an  office  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  where  he 
founded  the  vast  zoological  collections,  which  are  one 
of  the  glories  of  Paris.  In  1798  he  accompanied  the 
great  scientific  expedition  to  Egypt,  explored  all  the 
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conquered  countries,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  and 
most  active  members  of  the  Institute,  of  which  he  after¬ 
wards  became  professor.  In  1808  he  went  on  a  scien¬ 
tific  mission  to  Portugal ;  in  1815  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Chamber  during  the  Hundred  Days  ;  but  on  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  Bourbons  he  retired  from  political  life,  and 
thenceforward  devoted  himself  solely  to  study.  The 
great  merit  of  Geoffroy  Saint-IIilaire  as  a  naturalist  con¬ 
sists  in  his  discovery  of  the  law  of  unity  that  pervades 
the  organic  composition  of  animal  bodies  —  a  theory 
glanced  at  by  Buffon  and  Goethe ;  and  in  his  having 
founded  the  theory  of  Analogues,  or  the  method  by 
which  the  identity  of  organic  materials  is  determined  in 
the  midst  of  all  their  transformations.  With  him,  too, 
originated  the  doctrine  of  development.  His  chief  works 
are  Philosophic  Anatomique,  Principles  de  la  Philosophic 
Zo'dlogique,  Etudes  Progressives,  &c.  Died  1844.  His 
Life,  Works,  and  Theories  has  since  been  published  by 
his  son,  the  subject  of  the  following  notice. 

Geoffroy  Saint-IIilaire.  Isidore,  a  distinguished 
French  zoologist,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  B.  at  Paris, 
in  ls05.  He  was  appointed,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  as¬ 
sistant  naturalist  to  his  father,  and  five  years  later  grad¬ 
uated  M.  D.  In  1830  ho  commenced  his  career  as  lec¬ 
turer  by  a  course  on  ornithology;  taught,  for  several 
years,  zoology  at  the  Royal  Athenaeum,  and  was  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1833.  He  became 
inspector  of  the  Academy  of  Paris  in  1840  soon  after 
succeeded  his  father  in  his  chair  at  the  Museum,  was 
named  successively  inspector-general  of  the  university 
of  Paris,  member  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  in  1850,  professor  of  zoology.  Among  his  later 
labors  was  the  establishment  of  the  Acclimatization 
Society.  His  principal  works  are.  Histoire  generate 
et  particuliere  des  Anomalies  de  V  Organization  chez 
V Homme  et  les  Animaux  ;  Essais  de  Zoologie  generate  ; 
Vie,  Travaux,  e.t  Doctrine  Sdentifique.  d’ Etienne  Geoffroy 
Saint-  Hilaire  ;  Histoire  Naturelle  gen  (rale  des  Regnes 
Organiques ;  and  Acclimatation  et  Domestication  des 
Animaux  utiles.  He  wrote  a  large  number  of  memoirs 
on  zoology,  anatomy,  &c.,  for  the  principal  scientific 
journals  of  France.  D.  November,  1861. 

Geojjlos'suin,  n.  [Gr.  ge,  the  earth,  and  glossa, 
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tongue.]  (Bot.)  The  Earth-tongue,  a  genus  of  Fungales, 
growing  on  earth,  and  found  in  hogs  and  meadows. 

Ge'ognost,  n.  [Fr.  geognoste ,  from  Gr.  geognostes,  from 
gea,  earth,  and  gignoskein,  to  know.]  A  geologist ;  one 
conversant  with  the  phenomena  presented  in  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  geology. 

Geognos'tic,  Geognos'tical,  a.  Belonging  or  re¬ 
lating  to  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  earth ; 
geological. 

Geog’nosy,  n.  [Fr.  geognosie,  from  Gr.  gea,  earth,  and 
gnosis,  knowledge,  from  gignoskein,  to  know  ;  Lat.  nos- 
cere.]  A  term  sometimes  still  used  as  a  synonym  of 
geology,  or  more  properly,  of  geology  as  restricted  to 
the  observed  facts,  apart  from  reasonings  or  theories 
built  upon  them. 

Geogon'ic,  Geogon'ieal,  a.  Of,  or  pertaining  to, 
geogony. 

Geog'ony,  n.  [Fr.  g&ngonie,  from  Gr.  gea,  earth,  and 
gone,  generative,  from  genein,  to  he  born,  to  come  into 
being.]  The  doctrine,  or  theory  of  the  generation  or 
formation  of  the  earth. 

Geographer,  ( je-Og'ra-fer .)  n.  [Fr.  giographe,  from 
Gr.  gea,  earth,  and  graphein.  to  describe.]  One  who  is 
versed  in  geography;  one  who  compiles  a  treatise  on 
the  subject- 

Geograpli'ic,  Geograph  ical,  a.  [Fr.  geogra- 
phique;  L.  L.  geographicus ;  Qr.geographilcos.  See  above.] 
Relating  to,  or  containing,  a  description  of  the  terra¬ 
queous  globe. 

Geographically ,  ado.  In  a  geographical  manner. 

Geog'raphy,  n.  [Fr .g&ographie,  from  Gr . geographia, 
from  ge,  earth,  and  graphein,  to  describe.]  That  science 
by  means  of  which  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of  this  earth, 
both  as  it  is  in  itself  and  as  it  is  connected  with  a  system 
of  other  similar  bodies.  It  comprises  a  knowledge  of 
its  figure  and  dimensions:  of  the  natural  features,  di¬ 
visions,  and  productions  of  its  surface:  of  the  position 
of  the  various  places  upon  it;  and  of  its  various  inhab¬ 
itants.  It  is  usually  arranged  under  three  principal 
branches. — Mathematical,  Physical,  and  Political.  Math¬ 
ematical  Geography  deals  with  the  earth  principally  in 
its  planetary  relations  as  a  member  of  the  solar  sys¬ 
tem,  —  a  great  part  of  this  being  common  to  it  with  as¬ 
tronomy  ;  and  hence  it  is  sometimes  termed  astronomical 
geography.  It  treats  of  the  figure,  magnitude,  density, 
and  motion  of  the  earth  ;  of  the  movements  of  the  other 
heavenly  bodies  which  exert  an  influence  upon  it ;  the 
relative  positions  and  distances  of  the  various  places 
upon  its  surface ;  and  the  representation  of  the  whole  or 
portions  of  its  surface  upon  globes  or  maps.  By  mathe¬ 
matical  geography,  we  ascertain  that  the  earth  is  spher¬ 
ical  in  form, or  rather  what  is  called  an  oblate  spheroid, 
being  a  little  flatter  at  the  poles  than  at  any  other  part 
of  its  circumference;  that  its  mean  diameter  is  7,913 
English  miles,  the  equatorial  exceeding  the  polar  by  26 
miles  ;  that  its  orbit  around  the  sun  is  slightly  elliptical, 
whiie  its  mean  distance  from  that  luminary  is  about 
95.000,000  of  miles  ;  that  it  performs  its  revolutions  in 
365  days,  5  hours,  43  minutes,  50  seconds,  the  mean  rate 
at  which  it  travels  being  about  68,000  miles  an  hour; 
that  the  earth  has  also  a  motion  around  its  own  axis, 
which  it  completes  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  that  it 
revolves  around  the  sun  with  its  axis  constantly  inclined 
to  the  plane  of  its  orbit  at  an  angle  of  66°  32'.  To  the 
former  of  these  motions  we  are  indebted  for  day  and 
night;  to  the  latter,  for  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons. 
In  order  to  determine  the  relative  positions  of  different 
places  upon  the  earth’s  surface,  geographers  have  sup¬ 
posed  certain  lines  or  circles  traced  upon  it.  One  of  these, 
the  equator,  being  equally  distant  from  both  poles  or 
points  of  rotation,  divides  the  earth  into  two  hemis¬ 
pheres, —  the  northern  and  southern.  Another  encir¬ 
cling  line,  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  equator,  and 
passing  through  the  poles,  divides  it  into  the  eastern 
and  western  hemispheres.  Parallel  to  the  equator,  and 
numbered  from  it,  are  the  lines  or  degrees  of  latitude, 
of  which  there  are  ninety  in  the  northern,  and  as  many  in 
the  southern  hemisphere.  The  equator  is  divided  into 
360  equal  parts,  and  lines  drawn  perpendicularly  from 
the  points  of  division  to  the  poles  constitute  the  lines  or 
degrees  of  lougitude.  They  are  numbered  east  and  west 
from  a  certain  meridian,  as  that  of  Greenwich,  Paris, 
Washington,  Ac.  The  meridian  of  a  place  is  a  line  pass¬ 
ing  through  that  place  to  the  poles  at  right  angles  to 
the  equator.  All  places  lying  in  the  same  latitude  have 
equal  length  of  day  and  night  at  the  same  time,  while 
all  places  in  the  same  longitude  have  mid-day  at  the 
same  time.  Degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  are  of  the 
same  length  at  the  equator;  but  the  former, on  account 
of  the  flattening  of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  are  slightly 
elongated  towards  the  poles,  while  the  latter  gradually 
diminish  in  length  as  they  recede  from  the  equator. 
The  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude  at  the  equator  is 
69-06  English  miles.  Each  degree  is  divided  into  60 

•  equal  parts,  termed  minutes,  and  every  minute  into  60 
equal  parts,  termed  seconds ;  marked  thus,  0  '  ",  On 
maps,  the  latitude  is  denoted  by  figures  at  the  sides; 
the  longitude  by  figures  at  the  top  and  bottom.  The 
top  of  a  map  is  the  North,  the  bottom  the  South,  the 
right  hand  the  East,  and  the  left  hand  the  West.  As  the 
earth  revolves  around  the  sun  with  its  axis  constantly 
inclined  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit  at  a  considerable  angle, 
it  follows  that  the  sun  does  not  remain  perpendicular  to 
the  equator,  but  is  one  half  of  the  year  to  the  north 
and  the  other  to  the  south  of  it.  An  imaginary  circle, 
marking  the  sun’s  vertical  position  with  regard  to  the 
earth,  is  termed  the  ecliptic,  and  cuts  the  equator  ob¬ 
liquely  at  two  points,  termed  the  equinoctial  points  or 
nodes,  the  sun  being  then  vertical  to  the  equator.  The 
vernal  equinox  occurs  on  the  21st  of  March,  the  au¬ 
tumnal  on  the  21st  of  September.  The  sun  is  vertical 


at  different  times  of  the  year  to  all  that  portion  of  the 
earth’s  surface  lying  between  23°  28'  N .  and  23°  28'  S.  of 
the  equator;  and  this  region  being  subject  to  the  greatest 
amount  of  heat,  is  called  the  Torrid  Zone,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  a  circle  termed  the  Tropic  of  Cancer, 
and  on  the  south  by  another  termed  the  Tropic  of  Capri¬ 
corn.  The  sun  is  on  the  parallel  of  23°  2s'  N.  on  the 
21st  of  June,  and  on  the  parallel  of  23°  28'  S.  on  the  21st 
of  December,  —  termed  respectively  the  summer  and 
winter  solstice.  From  this  inclination  of  the  earth’s 
axis  it  also  follows  that  the  whole  region  within  23°  28' 
of  either  pole,  or,  in  other  words,  above  66° 22'  of  N.  or  S. 
latitude,  is  for  a  certain  period  of  the  year  involved  in 
continual  night  or  continual  day.  The  northern  of  these 
regions  is  termed  the  North  F’rigid  Zone, and  is  bounded 
by  the  Arctic  Circle ;  the  southern,  the  South  Frigid 
Zone,  and  bounded  by  the  Antarctic  circle.  Between 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  Arctic  circle  is  the  North 
Temperate  Zone ;  and  between  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn 
and  the  Antarctic  circle  is  the  South  Temperate  Zone. 
—  Physical  Geography  comprehends  a  description  of 
the  principal  features  of  the  earth’s  surface,  as  consist¬ 
ing  of  laud  and  water,  the  different  animal  and  vegetable 
products;  climate,  elevation,  and  direction  of  mountain- 
chains,  Ac.  (See  Physical  Geography.)  —  Political  Geo¬ 
graphy  describes  the  countries  and  nations  of  the  earth 
as  they  are  politically  divided,  and  deals  with  mankind 
in  their  social  aspect  and  organization.  It  gives  an 
account  of  the  laws  and  governments  of  the  different 
countries,  their  language,  religion,  civilisation, resources, 
all  which  will  be  treated  of  under  the  names  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  countries.  Geography,  in  its  practical  application, 
“  has  for  its  object  the  determination  of  all  those  facts, 
as  to  any  given  country,  which  will  enable  us  to  judge 
of  its  fitness  to  provide  man  with  food  and  to  promote 
his  civilization.”  It  is  thus  a  subject  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  outward  circum¬ 
stances  exert  a  very  manifest  influence  upon  mankind. 
The  climate  and  physical  characteristics  of  a  country 
determine,  in  a  great  measure,  the  nature  of  its  inhab¬ 
itants,  and  its  productions  guide  their  pursuits.  —  Hist. 
The  earliest  idea  formed  of  the  earth  by  nations  in  a 
primeval  condition  seems  to  have  been  that  it  was  aflat 
circular  disc, surrounded  on  all  sides  by  water,  and  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  heavens  as  with  a  canopy,  in  the  centre  of 
which  their  own  land  was  supposed  to  be  situated.  The 
Phoenicians  were  the  first  people  who  communicated  to 
other  nations  a  knowledge  of  distant  lands;  and  al¬ 
though  little  is  known  as  to  the  exact  period  and  extent 
of  their  various  discoveries,  they  had,  before  the  age  of 
Homer,  navigated  all  parts  of  the  Euxiue,  and  pene¬ 
trated  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Mediterranean  into  the 
Western  Ocean.  So  rapid  was  the  advance  of  geograph¬ 
ical  knowledge  between  the  age  of  the  Homeric  poems 
(which  may  be  regarded  as  representing  the  ideas  enter¬ 
tained  at  the  commencement  of  the  9th  century  B.  c.)  and 
the  time  of  Hesiod  (800  B.  c.),  that,  while  in  the  former 
the  earth  is  supposed  to  resemble  a  circular  shield,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  rim  of  water,  spoken  of  as  the  parent  of 
all  other  streams,  and  the  names  of  Asia  and  Europe 
applied  only,  the  former  to  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Caister,  and  the  latter  to  Greece  N.  of  Peloponnesus, 
Hesiod  mentions  parts  of  Italy,  Sicily,  Gaul,  and  Spain, 
and  is  acquainted  with  the  Scythians,  and  with  the 
Ethiopians  of  S.  Africa.  During  the  7tli  century  B.  c., 
certain  Phoenicians,  under  the  patronage  of  Neku,  or 
Necho  II.,  king  of  Egypt,  undertook  a  voyage  of  dis¬ 
covery,  and  are  supposed  to  havecircumnavigated  Africa. 
The  7th  and  6th  centuries  B.  c.  were  memorable  for  the 
great  advance  made  in  regard  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
form  and  extent  of  the  earth.  Thales,  and  his  pupil  Anax¬ 
imander,  reported  to  have  been  the  first  to  draw  maps, 
exploded  many  errors,  and  paved  the  way,  by  their  ob¬ 
servations,  for  the  attainment  of  a  sounder  knowledge. 
But  with  Herodotus  of  Halicarnassus  (b.  4S4  B.  c.),  the 
father  of  geography  as  well  as  of  history,  a  new  sera  began 
in  regard  to  geographical  knowledge,  for  although  his 
chief  object  was  to  record  the  struggles  of  the  Greeks 
and  Persians,  he  has  so  minutely  described  the  countries 
which  he  visited  in  his  extensive  travels,  that  his  history 
gives  us  a  complete  representation  of  all  that  was 
known  of  the  earth’s  surface  in  his  age.  In  the  next 
cent.,  the  achievements  of  Alexander  the  Great  tended 
materially  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge, 
for  while  he  carried  his  army  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus 
and  Oxus ;  he  at  the  same  time  promoted  science,  by 
sending  expeditions  to  explore  and  survey  the  various 
provinces  which  he  subdued,  and  to  make  collections  of 
all  that  was  curious  in  regard  to  the  organic  and  inor¬ 
ganic  products  of  the  newly  united  territories.  An  im¬ 
portant  advance  in  geography  was  made  by  Eratos¬ 
thenes  (b.  276  B.  c.),  who  first  used  parallels  of  longitude 
and  latitude,  and  constructed  maps  on  mathematical 
principles.  During  the  interval  between  the  ages  of 
Eratosthenes  and  Strabo  (b.  66  n.  c.).  many  voluminous 
works  on  geography  were  compiled,  which  have  been 
only  partially  preserved  in  the  records  of  the  later 
writers.  Strabo’s  great  work  on  geography  has  been 
considered  as  a  model  of  what  such  works  should  be  in 
regard  to  the  method  of  treating  the  subject.  The 
greatest  service  was  done  to  geographical  knowledge  by 
the  survey  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  was  begun  by 
Julius  Caesar,  and  completed  by  Augustus.  This  work 
comprised  a  description  and  measurement  of  every  prov¬ 
ince  by  the  most  celebrated  geometricians  of  the  day. 
Pliny  (b.  23  A.  D.),  who  had  travelled  in  Spain,  Gaul,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Africa,  has  left  us  a  compendium  of  the  geo¬ 
graphical  and  physical  science  of  his  age  in  the  4  books 
of  his  Histnria  Naturalis  which  he  devotes  to  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  study  of  geography  in  ancient  times  maybe  said 
to  have  terminated  with  C.  Ptolemy,  who  flourished  in 


the  middle  of  the  2d  cent,  of  our  sera.  Ilis  work  on  G., 
in  8  books,  which  continued  to  be  regarded  as  the  most 
perfect  system  of  the  science  through  the  dark  and 
middle  ages  down  to  the  16th  cent.,  gives  a  tolerably  cor¬ 
rect  account  of  the  well-known  countries  of  the  world, 
and  of  the  Mediterranean,  Euxiue,  and  Caspian  seas, 
but  it  added  little  to  the  knowledge  of  the  N.  of  Europe, 
or  the  extreme  boundaries  of  Asia  or  Africa.  Yet,  from 
his  time  till  the  14th  century,  when  the  records  of  the 
travels  of  the  Venetian,  Marco  Polo,  opened  new  fields 
of  inquiry,  the  statements  of  Ptolemy  were  never  ques¬ 
tioned;  and  even  during  the  15th  century,  it  was  only 
among  a  few  German  scholars  at  Niirnberg  that  the 
strange  accounts  given  of  distant  eastern  lands  by  the 
Venetian  traveller  were  received  as  trustworthy  where 
he  differed  from  Ptolemy.  The  momentous  discovery 
of  America  by  Columbus  (1492),  which  had  been  pre¬ 
ceded  in  I486  by  the  exploration  of  the  African  coast  as 
far  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (which  was  doubled  by 
Vasco  de  Gama  in  1497),  was  followed  by  a  rapid  suc¬ 
cession  of  discoveries;  and  within  30  years  of  the  date 
of  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus,  the  whole  coast  of 
America  from  Greenland  to  Cape  Horn  had  been  ex¬ 
plored,  the  Pacific  Ocean  had  been  navigated,  and  the 
world  circumnavigated,  by  Magellan;  the  coasts  of  E. 
Africa,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India  had  been  visited  by 
the  Portuguese,  and  numerous  islands  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  discovered.  The  16th  cent,  was  marked  by  con¬ 
tinued  attempts,  successful  and  unsuccessful,  to  extend 
the  sphere  of  oceanic  discovery  ;  and  the  desire  to  reach 
India  by  a  shorter  route  than  those  by  the  Capeof  Good 
Hope  or  Cape  Horn,  led  to  many  attempts  to  discover  a 
N.W.  passage,  which,  though  they  signally  failed  in 
their  object,  had  the  effect  of  very  materially  enlarging 
our  knowledge  of  the  Arctic  regions.  The  expeditions 
of  Willoughby  and  Frobisher,  in  1553  and  1576,  of  Davis 
(1585),  Hudson  (1607),  and  Baffin  (1616),  were  the  most 
important  in  their  results  towards  this  end.  The  17th 
and  18th  centuries  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  study  of  G.,  by 
bringing  other  sciences  to  bear  upon  it,  which,  in  their 
turn,  derived  elucidation  from  the  extension  of  geo¬ 
graphical  knowledge ;  and  it  is  to  the  aid  derived  from 
history,  astronomy,  and  the  physical  and  natural 
sciences,  that  we  owe  the  completeness  which  has  char¬ 
acterized  modern  works  on  G.  In  the  17th  cent.,  the 
Dutch,  under  Tasman  and  Van  Diemen,  made  the  Aus¬ 
tralasian  islands  known  to  the  civilized  world;  and  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  18th  cent.,  Captain  Cook  extended 
the  great  oceanic  explorations  by  the  discovery  of  New 
Zealand  and  many  of  the  Polynesian  groups;  but  he 
failed  to  find  the  Antarctic  continent,  which  was  first 
visited  in  1840  by  American,  English,  and  French  expe¬ 
ditions,  under  their  respective  commanders,  Wilkes, 
Ross,  and  Dumont  d’Urville.  This  will  probably  prove 
to  have  been  among  the  last  of  great  oceanic  discov¬ 
eries;  and  the  attention  of  explorers  is  now  turned  to 
the  interior  of  the  great  continents.  In  America,  the 
travels  of  Humboldt,  Lewis  and  Clark,  Fremont,  and 
others,  have  done  much  to  make  ns  acquainted  with 
broad  general  features,  but  much  remains  to  be  done  in 
regard  to  the  special  districts  of  Central  and  Southern 
America.  In  Asia,  numerous  travellers,  geographers, 
and  naturalists  have  contributed  to  render  our  knowl¬ 
edge  precise  and  certain  in  respect  to  a  great  part  of 
the  continent,  whose  natural  characteristics  have  been 
more  especially  represented  by  the  great  physicist  Rit¬ 
ter;  while  we  owe  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
Jesuit  missionaries,  whose  indefatigable  zeal  has  fur¬ 
nished  us  with  a  rich  mass  of  information  in  regard  to 
minor  details  of  Asiatic  life  and  nature.  Much  light  has 
been  thrown  on  the  character  and  condition  of  the 
African  continent  by  many  of  its  greatest  explorers — as 
Bruce,  Park.  Clapperton,  Adamson,  the  Landers,  Beke, 
Burton,  Speke,  Barth, Vogel,  LivingStO!  ',  f*  ,  Nach- 
tigal,  Duveyrier,  Baines,  &c.  In  Australia  e  obscurity 
which  had  hitherto  hung  over  the  interior  has  been  to 
a  great  extent  diminished  by  the  explorations  of  Sturt, 
Eyre,  Leichhardt,  and  the  brothers  Gregory  ;  and  still 
more  by  the  labors  of  Burke,  Forrest,  and  Warbur- 
ton,  who  have  laid  open  most  of  the  secrets  of  the  in¬ 
terior  of  Australia.  The  progress  which  has  marked 
recent  discovery  has  been  materially  aided  by  the  en¬ 
couragement  and  systematic  organization  which  have 
been  given  to  plans  of  exploration  by  the  public  govern¬ 
ments  of  different  countries,  and  by  the  efforts  of  the 
numerous  geographical  societies  which  have  been  formed 
during  the  present  century;  while  the  constantly 
increasing  mass  of  information  collected  by  scientific 
explorers  is  rapidly  diffusing  correct  information  in 
regard  to  distant  regions,  and  thus  effectually  dispelling 
the  numerous  fallacies  which  have  hitherto  obscured 

,  the  science  of  geography. 

Geoire,  (St.,)  ( zlcwdiv ,)  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Isere, 
19  m.  N.N.W.  of  Grenoble;  pop.  4,895. 

Geol'oger,  Gcolo'gian.  n.  One  versed  in  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  geology. 

Geolog'ic,  Geolog  ical,  a.  [Fr.  gtologique.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  science  of  the  structure  of  the  earth. 

Geologically,  adv.  In  a  geological  manner. 

Geol  ogist,  n.  One  versed  in  the  science  of  geology. 

Gcol'ogize,  v.  n.  To  make  investigations  in  geology. 

Geol  ogy,  n.  [Fr.  geologic ;  Gr.  geologia,  from  gea, 
ge,  the  earth,  and  logos,  a  discourse.]  The  science  which 
treats  of  the  structure  and  history  of  the  earth.  It 
considers  the  nature,  the  various  conditions  and  order 
of  arrangement  of  the  rocks  and  their  contents;  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  materials  of  the 
earth’s  crust,  and  the  causes  that  induced  them ;  and 
describes  the  progress  of  life  upon  its  surface,  or  the 
nature  and  order  of  introduction  of  its  vegetable  and 
animal  tribes.  In  the  examination  and  description  of 
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the  s.ructure  of  the  earth,  application  must  be  made 
of  a  knowledge  of  all  the  physical  sciences;  and  the 
fact  that  G.  thus  rests  upon  the  natural  sciences 
accounts  for  its  modern  origin.  Until  some  consider¬ 
able  progress  had  been  made  in  these  sciences,  the  geol¬ 
ogist  would  lack  the  means  necessary  for  his  investiga¬ 
tions.  When  the  chemist  was  able  to  explain  the  true 
nature  of  the  mineral  substances  of  which  the  rocks  are 
composed;  when  the  geographer  and  meteorologist  had 
explored  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  learned  the  extent 
and  the  form  of  land  and  water,  and  the  powers  of 
winds,  currents,  rains,  glaciers,  earthquakes,  and  vol¬ 
canoes ;  and  when  the  naturalist  had  classified,  named, 
and  accurately  described,  the  greater  part  of  existing 
animals  and  plants,  and  explained  their  physiological 
and  anatomical  structure,  and  the  laws  of  their  distri¬ 
bution  ;  —  then  only  could  the  geologist,  with  any  chance 
of  arriving  at  sure  and  definite  results,  commence  his 
researches  into  the  structure  and  composition  of  rocks, 
and  the  causes  that  produce  them,  or  utilize  his  dis¬ 
coveries  of  the  remains  of  animals  and  plants  that  are 
enclosed  in  them.  Then  only  could  he  discriminate 
with  certainty  between  igneous  and  aqueous  rocks,  or 
between  the  remains  of  living  or  extinct  species  of  ani¬ 
mals  and  plants;  and  until  then  would  he  be  unable  to 
lay  down  any  of  the  foundations  upon  which  the  science 
of  G.  was  to  rest.  G.  was  formerly  looked  upon  in  the 
light  of  a  geographical  mineralogy ;  and  even  yet  is  re¬ 
garded  to  be  more  or  less  under  this  aspect  by  many.  No 
one  indeed  could  have  anticipated,  from  the  mere  study 
of  masses  of  stone  and  rock,  —  where,  to  a  partial  and 
local  view,  all  seems  confusion  and  irregularity,  —  the 
wonderful  order  and  harmony  that  arise  from  more  ex¬ 
tended  observation,  and  the  almost  romantic  and  seem¬ 
ingly  fabulous  history  which  becomes  at  length  unfolded 
to  our  perusal.  To  understand  the  records  on  which  this 
history  is  founded,  and  to  understand  their  meaning 
aright,  frequent,  long-continued,  and  wide-spread  obser¬ 
vation  and  research  in  the  field,  and  patient  and  con¬ 
tinuous  registration  of  the  observed  facts,  are  absolutely 
necessary.  This  collection  and  coordination  of  facts  is 
the  proper  and  peculiar  business  of  the  geognost.  The 
ditch,  the  cutting,  the  quarry,  and  the  mine;  the  cliff, 
the  gull}',  and  the  mountain  side  are  his  subjects.  These 
he  has  to  study,  to  examine,  to  describe  the  minutiae  of 
the  structures  they  expose,  and  classify  and  arrange  the 
facts  they  may  afford,  depicting  their  lineaments  on 
maps  and  sections,  and  recording  them  in  written 
descriptions.  The  business  of  the  geognost,  then,  is  to 
make  out,  from  indications  observed  at  the  surface,  and 
in  natural  and  artificial  excavations,  the  internal 
structure,  the  solid  geometry  of  district  after  district, 
and  country  after  country,  until  the  whole  earth  has 
been  explored  and  described.  If,  while  so  doing,  he 

I  notes  all  those  facts  which  may  enable  him  or  others  to 
understand  and  explain  how  that  structure  has  been 
produced,  he  then  becomes  a  geologist.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  results  of  geological  science,  that  an 
acquaintance  with  organic,  and  especially  animal  forms, 
is  at  least  as  necessary  for  a  geologist,  as  a  knowledge 
of  minerals;  and  that  a  correct  knowledge  of  organic 
remains  (portions  of  fossil  plants  and  animals)  is  a  more 
certain  and  unerring  guide  in  unravelling  the  structure 
of  complicated  districts  than  the  most  wide  and  gen¬ 
eral  acquaintance  with  inorganic  substances.  The  cause 
of  this  necessity  may  be  stated  as  follows :  'When  we 
come  to  examine  the  crust  of  the  globe,  we  find  that  its 
several  parts  have  been  produced  in  succession  ;  that  it 
consists  of  a  regular  series  of  earthy  deposits  (all  called 
by  geologists  rocks),  formed  one  after  another  during 
successive  periods  of  time,  each  of  great  but  unknown 
duration.  The  animals  and  plants  living  at  one  period 
of  the  earth's  history  were  different  from  those  living 
now,  and  different  from  those  living  at  other  periods. 
There  has  been  a  continuous  succession  of  different 
races  of  living  beings  on  the  earth,  following  each  other 
in  a  regular  and  ascertainable  order;  and  when  that 
order  has  been  ascertained,  it  is  obvious  that  we  can  at 
once  assign  to  its  proper  placeof  production, and  there¬ 
fore  to  its  proper  place  in  the  series  of  rocks,  any  por¬ 
tion  of  earthy  matter  we  may  meet  with,  containing 
any  one,  or  even  any  recognizable  fragment  of  one  of 
these  once  living  beings.  When  we  find  a  known  fossil 
in  any  piece  of  rock,  we  are  sure  that  that  rock  must 
have  been  formed  during  the  period  when  the  animal  or 
plant  of  which  that  fossil  is  the  remains  was  living  on 
the  globe,  and  could  not  have  been  formed  either  before 
that  species  came  into  existence  or  after  it  became 
extinct.  In  cases,  therefore,  where  the  original  order 
of  the  rocks  has  been  confused  by  the  action  of  dis¬ 
turbing  forces,  or  where  the  rocks  themselves  'are  only 
at  rare  and  wide  intervals  exposed  to  view,  their  order 
of  deposition  and  consequent  succession  of  places  may 
be  more  easily  and  certainly  ascertained  by  the  exam¬ 
ination  and  determination  of  their  fossil  contents,  than 
by  any  other  method.  Descriptive  G.  considers  the  facts 
and  appearances  as  presented  in  the  rocky  crust  of  the 
earth ;  Theoretical  G.  attempts  to  account  for  the  phe¬ 
nomena,  and  arrange  them  into  a  connected  world’s 
history ;  and  l*ractical  G.,  guided  in  its  researches  by 
the  other  two,  treats  of  the  mineral  products  of  the 
globe,  the  methods  of  obtaining  them,  and  their  appli¬ 
cation  to  industrial  or  economic  purposes.  G.  may  also 
be  conveniently  studied  under  the  three  sub-sciences  — 
Physical  Geography,  which  treats  of  the  surface  config¬ 
uration  of  the  globe,  as  depending  on  geological  influ¬ 
ences  ;  Mineralogy,  which  restricts  itself  more  partic¬ 
ularly  to  a  consideration  of  the  mineral  substances 
which  compose  the  crust  of  the  earth ;  and  Palteon- 
bology,  which  considers  exclusively  the  fossil  remains 
found  in  the  rocky  strata.  In  G.,  the  history  of  the 


earth  is  divided,  for  convenient  reference  and  study,  into 
periods  named  from  the  prevailing  types  of  animals  or 
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plants  then  existing.  I.  Tbe  age  preceding  tbe  appear¬ 
ance  of  animal  life  is  called  tbe  Azoic  age  (Or.  a,  and 
zoon,  life — meaning  destitute  of  life.)  The  azoic  rocks 


are  partly  of  igneous  origin,  that  is,  were  once  in  a 
state  of  fusion;  but  above  these  lie  thick  beds  of 
irregular  stratified  rocks,  known  as  the  Laurentian, 
the  Hurouian,  &c.,  and  composed  of  gneisses  and  schists 
made  of  disintegrated  granite  materials,  limestones, 
Iron  ore,  graphite,  &c.  These,  with  tbe  later  rocks, 
were  of  aqueous  origin,  or  deposited  in  layers  or  strata 
by  the  action  of  water.  II.  The  Palseozoic  age  (Gr. 
palaios,  ancient,  and  zoon),  or  age  of  ancient  life.  This 
is  subdivided  into ;  1.  The  Cumbrian.  2.  The  Silurian. 
3.  The  Devonian.  4.  The  age  of  coal  plants,  or  the 
Carboniferous.  III.  The  Mesozoic  age  (Gr.  ntesos,  middle, 
and  zoon),  or  the  age  of  reptiles.  IV.  The  Cenozoic 
age  (Gr.  kainos,  recent,  and  zoon),  or  the  age  of  mam¬ 
mals.  V.  The  age  of  man.  Each  of  those  ages  is 
described  under  its  proper  head.  Tbe  subdivisions 
under  the  ages,  the  periods  and  epochs,  vary  in  diflerent 
countries.  The  accompanying  table  presents  a  general 
view  of  those  of  eastern  North  America,  so  far  as  the 
Palreozoic  is  concerned — tbe  Silurian,  Devonian,  and 
Carboniferous  being  well  represented  on  tbe  N.  Ameri¬ 
can  continent.  The  rest  of  tbe  series  is  from  European 
geology,  in  which  the  later  ages  are  far  better  repre¬ 
sented  than  in  America.  The  names  of  the  epochs 
for  the  Palaeozoic  of  America  are  the  same  as  have 
been  applied  to  the  locks  by  the  New  Yolk  geologists. 
— Hist.  A  rational  history  of  the  world  may  lie  said 
to  have  originated  with  Aristotle,  who  carefully  ob¬ 
served  the  changes  going  on  upon  the  earth,  and 
referred  various  phenomena  to  similar  causes  of  change. 
After  Aristotle,  Strabo  speculated  with  singular  judg¬ 
ment  and  profoundness  on  the  causes  suggested  to 
explain  the  frequent  occurrence  of  marine  shells  where 
the  sea  has  never  been  known  to  reach  in  modern 
times.  From  the  time  of  Strabo  down  through  the 
earlier  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  there  is  no  proof 
of  research  in  this  department,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  beginning  of  tbe  16th  century  that  geological 
phenomena  again  began  to  attract  attention.  The 
origin  of  fossils  was  the  first  subject  of  inquiry,  and  tbe 
north  of  Italy  the  place  of  discussion.  To  Fiaiastoro, 
in  1520,  is  due  the  credit  of  having  clearly  put  forward 
the  only  rational  explanation.  It  was  long,  however, 
before  this  was  admitted,  and  another  century  elapsed, 
during  which  tbe  subject  was  still  under  discussion. 
Even  so  late  as  1670  it  was  necessary  seriously  to  con¬ 
trovert  tbe  notion  that  fossils  were  due  to  accidental 
causes,  or,  in  other  words,  were  lust  is  naturae,  “  tricks  of 
nature.”  During  the  whole  of  the  18th  century,  the 
progress  of  geology  proper  was  irregular.  Already, 
before  the  commencement  of  that  period,  Lister  had 
intimated  that  many  fossils  belonged  to  extinct  species, 
and  Leibnitz  had  theorized  on  the  result  of  repeated 
invasions  of  the  sea.  It  was  not  till  1760  that  any  more 
rational  views  than  those  of  the  physico-theoli  gists 
were  advanced ;  but  from  that  time  commenced  the 
publication  of  a  series  of  special  descriptions  which 
ultimately  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  doctrines  at 
present  held.  The  battle  between  the  Neptuuists  and 
Yulcanists  then  raged,  and  continued  to  distract  the 
attention  of  those  who  would  otherwise,  perhaps,  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  facts.  At  last,  in 
1790,  appealed  the  Tubular  View  of  William  Smith, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  that  great  series  of 
observations  on  which  all  progress  of  the  science  has 
since  rested.  Smith  explored  all  England  on  foot,  com¬ 
pleted  a  geological  map  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  the 
strata  were  delineated  and  shown  in  their  proper  suc¬ 
cession,  and  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  each  group 
of  rocks  is  distinguished  by  fossils  peculiar  to  itself. 
He  may  be  considered  the  founder  of  historical  or 
statigraphical  geology.  Since  his  date  the  progress 
of  tbe  science  lias  been  rapid,  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  laborers  in  this  field  being  Sir  Cliailes  Lyell, 
whose  Principles  of  Geology  (1830-33),  formed  an  epoch 
in  the  science.  Previously  the  seeming  bleaks  in  the 
successions  of  the  strata  bad  been  explained  as  the 
results  of  vast  catastropliies,  world-wide  upheavals  or 
depressions  and  destruction  of  floras  and  faunas,  with 
the  subsequent  creation  or  introduction  oi  new  forms 
of  life.  Lyell  opposed  this  view,  and  declared  that  the 
present  age  is  tbe  type  of  foimer  ages,  and  that  uni¬ 
formity  lias  prevailed  throughout  tbe  geological  period. 
He  carried  this  doctrine  of  uniformity  somewhat  too 
far,  and  tbe  present  geneial  belief  is  that,  while  the 
influences  in  operation  during  the  past  w  ere  tbe  same 
in  kind  with  those  which  are  still  at  work,  they  differed 
in  degree,  these  influences  at  times  becoming  almost 
catastrophic  in  their  energy.  With  this  new  concep¬ 
tion  has  arisen  one  of  the  unbroken  continuity  of 
organic  life,  a  conception  which  was  greatly  strength¬ 
ened  by  tbe  publication  of  Darwin’s  Origin  of  Species, 
and  tlie  wide-spread  belief  that  new  forms  of  life  arose 
by  descent  instead  of  by  creation.  In  our  clay  a  dis¬ 
tinguishing  feature  of  G.  is  tbe  great  attention  paid  to 
petrography,  in  which  much  is  being  learned  by  tbe 
study  of  thin  slices  of  rocks  under  the  microscope.  The 
study  of  palaeontology,  and  its  lien  ring  upon  the  doctrine 
of  evolution,  also  forms  a  leading  characteristic  of 
modern  G.  The  present  state  of,  and  modern  discov¬ 
eries  in  G.  will  be  noticed  in  other  articles.  They  are 
the  result  of  a  large  amount  of  patient  investigation, 
and  include  a  variety  of  facts  in  various  departments 
of  science.  Tbe  conclusions  and  theories  ot  modern 
geologists  are  generally  put  forward  with  a  sounder 
basis  of  facte,  and  less  reference  to  merely  speculative 
views,  than  was  formerly  the  case;  and  the  study  of 
rock  composition  and  the  characteristics  of  fossils  are 
being  pursued  with  a  scientific  closeness  and  accuracy 
that  was  impossible  with  the  crude  methods  of  the  past. 

Geo'innncer,  n.  [Gr.  yi,  the  earth,  and  mantis,  a 
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prophet.]  A  fortune-teller ;  a  caster  of  figures ;  one  who 
pretends  to  foretell  futurity  by  other  means  than  those 
used  by  the  astrologer. 

Cie'oiiianoy, «.  [Fr.  yeomance,  geomancie,  from  Gr.  ge, 
earth,  and  manteia,  divination.]  A  kind  of  divination 
by  means  of  figures  or  lines  made  on  the  ground,  and 
afterwards  transferred  to  paper. 

Geoman'tic,  <ieortian'tieal,a.  [Fr.  geomantique.] 
Of,  or  pertaining  to,  geomancy. 

Geoni'eter,  n.  [Fr.  geometre ;  Gr.  ge,  the  earth,  and  me- 
trein,  to  measure.]  One  skilled  in  geometry;  a  geome¬ 
trician. 

(Jeomet'ric,  Geometrical,  a.  [Fr.  geometrique ; 
Gr.  geome.trikos.\  According  to  the  rules  or  principles 
of  geometry ;  done  or  solved  by  geometry ;  disposed 
according  to  geometry. 

Geometrical  Proportion.  See  Ratio. 

Geometrically ,  adv.  According  to  the  rules  or  laws 
of  geometry. 

Geometri'cian,  n.  One  skilled  in  geometry. 

Geometrida*,  n.  pi.  (ZoSl.)  See  Phal«.\id,®. 

Geom'etrize,  v.  n.  To  proceed  according  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  geometry. 

“  Nature  yet  confined  herself  to  geometrize." — Boyle. 

Geom'etry,  n.  [Fr.  geometrie ;  Gr.  geometria,  from  ge, 
earth,  and  metron,  measure.]  G.  may  be  strictly  defined 
to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  extension  of  such  things  as 
lines,  surfaces,  and  solids.  The  attributes  or  properties 
of  bodies  may,  in  order  to  be  more  readily  explained,  bo 
resolved  into  two  classes,  one  comprising  the  general 
characteristics  of  all,  and  the  other  such  only  as  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  particular  or  peculiar  bodies.  Extension,  fig¬ 
ure,  magnitude,  mobility,  divisibility,  impenetrability, 
weight,  and  inertia,  may  be  mentioned  as  some  of  the 
properties  which  belong  to  the  first  class;  while  some 
of  those  in  the  second  are  solidity,  liquidity,  transpar¬ 
ency,  and  such  like.  Of  all  these  properties  mentioned, 
only  extension,  magnitude,  figure,  and  divisibility  come 
under  the  special  branch  of  science  denominated  Geom¬ 
etry  ;  the  different  properties  which  remain  coming  un¬ 
der  the  head  of  Natural  Philosophy,  or  Physics.  The 
important  science  of  G.  was  first  cultivated  in  Egypt, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Herodotus,  which  historian 
dates  its  origin  from  the  following  circumstance:  Sesos- 
tris,  the  king  of  Egypt,  shared  tlie  lands  at  Thebes  and 
Memphis  between  his  subjects,  and  each  portion  was 
marked  out  by  different  landmarks ;  but,  owing  to  the 
inundations  of  the  Nile,  these  boundaries  were  fre¬ 
quently  destroyed,  and  it  became  necessary,  as  often  as 
this  was  done,  to  restore  them  by  measurement ;  hence 
a  system  was  invented,  which  was  termed  G.  Thales,  a 
philosopher  who  lived  some  640  years  before  Christ, 
brought  the  science  into  Greece  from  Egypt,  whither  he 
had.  it  is  related,  gone  in  search  of  knowledge  at  rather 
a  late  period  in  life,  he  is  said  to  have  applied  a  circle 
to  the  measurement  of  angles,  and  to  have  instituted 
various  comparisons  and  relations  between  triangles,  by 
means  of  their  proportions;  one  particular  point  he  dis¬ 
covered,  too,  that  all  angles  in  a  semicircle  are  right 
angles,  which  must  be  looked  upon  as  an  important 
discovery,  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the 
science  was  yet  in  its  infancy.  After  Thales  came  Anax¬ 
imander,  who  is  said  to  have  invented  geometrical 
charts,  and  the  sphere  and  gnomon ;  next  followed  An¬ 
aximenes,  who  invented  the  sun-dial,  and  must  thus 
have  been  acquainted  both  with  astronomy  and  G. 
Pythagoras  instituted  the  theory  of  regular  solids;  and 
under  his  school  it  was  improved  gradually  during  the 
two  centuries  which  elapsed  after  the  introduction  of 
G.,  until  the  school  of  Plato  took  it  in  hand.  Plato 
seems  to  have  had  the  highest  opinion  of  the  science, 
and  we  read  in  the  classics,  that  the  inscription,  “  Let  no 
one  ignorant  of  geometry  enter  here,”  was  placed  over 
the  portals  of  his  school.  The  theory  of  Conic  Sections 
dates  its  birth  from  the  Platonic  schools,  and  to  the 
same  source  may  be  ascribed  the  beautiful  theory  of 
geometrical  loci,  which  is  not  only  interesting  from  the 
hidden  truths  which  it  contains,  but  also  from  its  im¬ 
portance  in  the  solution  of  problems.  About  50  years 
after  the  time  of  Plate,  Euclid  collected  the  propositions 
which  had  been  discovered  by  his  predecessors,  and 
formed  of  them  his  famous  Elements;  a  work  which 
is  still  regarded  by  many  as  the  best  introduction  to 
the  mathematical  sciences.  It  consists  of  15  books, 
of  which  13  are  known  to  have  been  written  by  Euclid; 
but  the  14th  and  15th  are  supposed  to  have  been 
added  by  Hypsicles  of  Alexandria.  Apollonius  of  Perga, 
about  250  years  B.  C.,  composed  a  treatise  on  the  conic 
sections,  in  8  books  ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
who  applied  to  those  curves  the  appellations  by  which 
they  have  ever  since  been  distinguished,  namely:  the 
parabola,  the  ellipse,  and  the  hyperbola.  (See  Conic  Sec¬ 
tions.)  About  the  same  time  flourished  Archimedes, 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  ancient  philosophers.  He 
distinguished  himself  in  G.  by  the  discovery  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  relations  between  the  sphere  and  cylinder,  by  his 
work  on  conoids  and  spheroids,  by  his  discovery  of  the 
exact  quadrature  of  the  parabola,  and  of  the  approxi¬ 
mate  rectification  of  the  circle.  In  the  list  of  names 
which  have  come  down  to  our  times  in  connection  with 
G.,  we  may  mention  Eudoxus,  Archytas.  Eratosthenes, 
Aristarchus,  Dinostratus,  and  Nicomedes;  but  for  an 
account  of  the  discoveries  or  inventions  by  which  they 
are  individually  celebrated,  we  must  refer  to  Montucla’s 
Histoire  ties  Mathematiques.  The  school  of  Alexandria 
produced  Pappus  and  Diopliantus;  but  the  Greek  G., 
though  it  was  afterwards  enriched  by  many  new  the¬ 
orems,  may  be  said  to  have  reached  its  limits  in  the 
hands  of  Archimedes  and  Apollonius;  and  a  long  inter¬ 
val  of  17  centuries  elapsed  before  this  limit  was  passed. 
In  1637  Descartes  jiublished  his  Geometry  ;  a  work  which 


will  ever  be  remarkable,  as  containing  the  first  sys¬ 
tematic  application  of  Algebra  to  the  solution  ol  geomet¬ 
rical  propositions.  Soon  alter  this  followed  the  discovery 
of  the  Infinitesimal  Calculus;  and  from  that  time  to  the 
present  G.  has  shared  in  the  general  progress  of  all 
the  mathematical  sciences.  Resides  Montucla  s  work, 
Chasles’  Aperru  Historique  (Brussels,  1837)  may  be  con¬ 
sulted  with  advantage  with  respect  to-  the  origin  and 
development  of  geometrical  methods.  Of  the  works 
on  Ancient  Geometry,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  : 
Euclid,  Elements  of  Geometry,  and  Book  of  Data ;  Apol¬ 
lonius,  Conics;  Archimedes,  Opera;  Pappus,  Mathema- 
ticie  Collectitmes ;  Vieta,  Opera  Mathematica  ;  Huygens, 
Opera;  K.  Simsou,  Opera  lieliqua  and  Loci  1‘lani ; 
Stewart,  Ih'opositiones  Geometricae  ;  T.  Simpson,  Elements 
of  Geometry ;  Legendre,  Elements  of  Geometry ;  Leslie, 
Elements  of  Geometry,  iic.  For  an  account  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  editions  of  Euclid’s  Elements  (which  have  been 
translated  into  every  European  language),  see  Murhard, 
Bibliotheca  Mathematica;  but  to  the  list  contained  in 
that  work  should  be  added  the  more  recent  edition  of 
Peyrard.  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  (Paris,  1814).  An 
edition  of  the  first  6  books,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by  Cam- 
erer  and  Hauber  (Berlin,  1*24),  also  deserves  to  be  no¬ 
ticed,  on  account  of  the  valuable  notes  with  which  it  is 
accompanied.  The  modern  works  on  Algebraic  or  Co¬ 
ordinate  G.  are  very  numerous;  we  can  only  mention 
those  of  PI  ticker,  A  nalyt.-Geom.  Entuxickelungen,\%'l$-'A\, 
System  der  Anatyt.  Geom.,  1835  and->1852,  Theorie  der 
Algebraischen  Curven,  1839,  and  Mobius’  Barycentrische 
Calcul.,  1827,  as  having  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  science;  and  Salmon’s  Conic  Sections,  1863,  Higher 
Diane  Curves,  1852,  and  Anal.  Geom.  of  Three  Dimen¬ 
sions,  1862,  as  treating  the  subject  from  the  most  mod¬ 
ern  point  of  view.  The  modern  works  on  pure,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  coordinate  G.,  are  less  numerous.  The 
most  important  and  useful  are,  Poncelet’s  Traite  des 
Droprieies  Drojectives  des  Figures,  Paris,  1822  ;  Steiner's 
Systematische  Entwickelung  der  Abhiingigkeit  Geome- 
trischer  Gestalten,  Berlin,  1832,  and  his  Geometrischen 
Constructionen,  1833 ;  Chasles’  fours  de  Geometrie  Supc- 
rieure,  Paris,  1847,  and  his  Traite  des  Sections  Coniques, 
1864;  an  elementary  treatise  on  Curves,  Functions,  and 
Forces,  by  Benjamin  Pierce  (Boston,  1858);  Differential 
and  Integral  Calculus,  by  Charles  Davies  (New  York, 
1855);  and  Mulcahy’s  Modern  Geometry,  1864. 

Geoinyr'ieite,  n.  (Min.)  A  wax-like  substance,  ob¬ 
tained  also  from  the  dark-brown  coal  of  Gesterwitz.  It 
is  obtained  from  a  solution.  Color,  white;  after  fusion 
it  has  the  aspect  of  yellowish  brittle  wax.  Comp,  Simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  Chinese  wax  and  palm-wax  —  Carbon 
80  59,  hydrogen  13-42,  oxygen  5-99.  Supposed  to  be  the 
product  of  fossil  wax-bearing  trees. 

Geopliug-ism,  (je-of'd-gizm,)  n.  [Gr.  gea,  earth,  and 
phagein,  to  eat.]  A  morbid  or  depraved  appetite  for  eat¬ 
ing  dirt,  clay,  chalk,  or  the  like. 

Geopll'agist.  n.  [See  above.]  One  afflicted  with  a 
diseased  appetite  for  eating  dirt,  chalk,  &c. 

Geupun'ic,  Geopnn'ical,  a.  [Gr .  get/ponikos,  from 
ge,  earth,  and  ponos,  labor,  toil.]  Pertaining  to  the  labor 
of  the  husbandman  in  tilling  the  earth  ;  relating  to  ag¬ 
riculture. 

Geopon'ics,  n.  sing.  The  art  of  cultivating  the  earth. 

Geora'inst,  n.  [Gr.  ge,  earth,  and  lwrama,  a  view,  from 
hnruetn,  horun,  to  view.]  A  large  hollow  globe  having 
the  features  of  the  earth  delineated  on  the  concave  sur¬ 
face. 

Georetiil'ic  Acid,  n.  (Min.)  A  substance  called 
also  Bruckneretlite.,  untamed  from  the  yellowish-brown 
coal  of  Gesterwitz.  Crystallizes  in  white  needles  from 
an  alcoholic  solution.  Comp.  Carbon  62-61,  hydrngeu 
9-56,  oxygen  27-83. 

George  I.,  (Louis,)  King  of  England,  of  the  House,  of 
Hanover,  B.  at  Osnabruck  in  166i>.  Son  of  Ernest  I.,  first 
Elector  of  Hanover,  and  of  the  princess  Sophia,  (p. 
2315),  grand-daughter  of  James  I.,  King  of  England,  and 
succeeded  his  lather  in  the  electorate,  in  1698.  On  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1714,  he  was  called  to  the 
throne  of  England,  as  the  nearest  heir  in  the  Protes¬ 
tant  line,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  English 
dynasty  of  Brunswick.  In  the  internal  politics  oi  the 
Country  he  gave  his  support  to  the  Whigs,  and  was  pru¬ 
dently  neutral  as  regarded  the  continental  wars  of  his 
time,  yet  he  joined  the  Triple  Alliance  of  1717,  and  the 
Quadruple  Alliance  of  1718  against  Spain.  He  had  as 
premier,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  whose  genius  repressed 
all  attempts  at  disorder,  and  nullified  the  efforts  of  the 
so-called  Pretender,  James  III.  Unfortunate  in  his  fam¬ 
ily  relations,  G.  was  obliged  to  divorce  his  wife  Sophia  of 
Zell,  charged  with  an  intrigue,  and  imprison  her  in  the 
castle  of  Ahlen,  where  she  ended  her  days  in  1726,  after 
a  confinement  of  32  years.  D.  1727. 

George  II.,  (Augustus,)  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  in  1683, 
succeeded  his  father  in  1727.  He  retained  as  his  prime 
minister  the  celebrated  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  pre¬ 
served  the  country  from  war  during  the  first  twelve 
years  of  his  reign.  After  the  dismissal  of  Sir  Robert,  he 
undertook  some  expeditions  which  resulted  disastrously. 
In  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession  he  declared  him¬ 
self  on  the  side  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  and 
against  France.  Ilis  armies,  successful  at  Dettingen 
(1743),  failed  signally  at  Fontenoy  (1745),  and  at  Laf- 
feld  (1747),  but  the  campaign  was  closed  by  the  treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  (1748.)  Meantime,  however,  his 
throne  had  been  strengthened  by  the  victory  of  Ctillo- 
den,  gained  over  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart  and 
his  adherents  in  1746.  War  having,  in  1755,  again  broken 
out  upon  the  continent  of  Eurooe,  England  experienced 
fresh  reverses  in  Germany,  and  lost  her  Hanoverian  do¬ 
minions,  but  these  losses  were  more  than  compensated 
by  brilliant  and  valuable  conquests  in  the  East  Indies, 


and  in  America.  G.  was  the  founder  of  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum.  D.  1760. 

George  III.,  b.  1738.  He  was  the  son  of  Frederick  Louis, 
Prince  of  Wales, and  succeeded  his  grandfather  George  II. 
in  17 60.  In  the  early  part  of  his  reign  he  gained  brilliant 
successes  over  France  and  Austria,  in  the  Seven  Years’ 
War,  and  in  1763  concluded  an  advantageous  peace, 
which  however  did  not  fully  satisfy  the  country.  In 
1764  George  Grenville  succeeded  to  Lord  Bute  as  pre¬ 
mier,  and  began  those  measures  in  relation  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  colonies,  the  consequences  of  which  proved  so  mo¬ 
mentous  ;  and  the  American  Stamp  Act  was  passed  the 
following  year.  The  aspect  of  affairs  grew  more  serious 
every  day,  and  public  discontent  was  at  its  height,  when, 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1769,  Junius  published  his  fa¬ 
mous  letter  to  the  king.  At  the  beginning  of  1770 
the  popular  clamor  kept  pace  with  ministerial  folly  ; 
blood  had  been  already  spilled  in  America;  and  the 
city  of  London  delivered  a  bold  and  spirited  address  and 
remonstrance  to  the  king,  which  the  king  replied  to  in 
terms  expressive  of  his  displeasure.  After  a  long  and 
fruitless  war,  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
was  acknowledged.  In  1782,  Lord  Shelburne  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  state,  with  Mr.  Pitt,  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Chatham,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  In  1783, 
the  memorable  coalition  ministry  between  Mr.  Fox  and 
Lord  North  was  formed.  To  this  the  king  was  decidedly 
hostile  ;  and  as  soon  as  Mr.  Fox’s  India  bill  had  been  re¬ 
jected  by  the  Lords,  he  sent  a  message  to  him  and  Lord 
North,  commanding  them  immediately  to  return  him 
their  seals  of  office,  by  a  messenger,  as  a  personal  inter¬ 
view  with  them  would  be  disagreeable  to  him.  On  the 
following  day  Mr.  Pitt  became  prime  minister;  and  the 
firmness  which  the  king  had  displayed  in  the  affair,  and 
the  intrepidity  with  which  he  opposed  the  coalition, 
gained  him  considerable  popularity.  In  1789  the  king 
was  afflicted  with  mental  aberration,  which  lasted  from 
the  beginning  of  Nov.  till  the  following  Feb.  A  war 
with  revolutionized  France  now  appeared  inevitable; 
and  the  views  of  his  ministers  met  with  the  king’s  full 
concurrence.  In  1798,  public  distress  appeared  to  have 
reached  its  climax,  and  the  Irish  rebellion  broke  out. 
In  1800  the  Act  of  Union  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  was  passed ;  and  in  order  to  bring  those  over 
who  opposed  the  measure,  the  ministers  allowed  a  tacit 
understanding  to  prevail,  that  it  would  be  followed  by 
certain  political  concessions.  G.,  however,  could  never 
be  persuaded  that  he  could  admit  the  Catholics  to  po¬ 
litical  power,  without  violating  the  spirit  of  his  corona¬ 
tion  oath,  —  the  consequence  of  which  was.  the  retire¬ 
ment  from  office  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  colleagues  in  1801, 
and  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry  headed  by  Mr. 
Addington.  Negotiations  were  now  speedily  entered 
into,  which  led  to  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  The  king,  how¬ 
ever,  consented  to  it  with  great  reluctance.  It  was,  in 
fact,  very  unpopular ;  and  when  the  resumption  of 
hostilities  took  place  in  1803  there  was  an  evident  de¬ 
monstration  of  public  satisfaction  throughout  all  ranks. 
The  Addington  administration  proved  incompetent  to 
their  task,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1804.  again  took  the  helm  of 
state;  but  he  died  in  1806,  and  the  Grenville  party,  which 
Fox  had  joined,  went  into  office.  In  1807,  Lord  Grenville 
and  his  colleagues  attempted  to  change  the  king’s  opin¬ 
ions  with  regard  to  Catholic  Emancipation  ;  but  G.  was 
inflexible,  which  led  to  the  ejection  of  the  Fox  and  Gren¬ 
ville  party,  and  the  Perceval  administration  succeeded 
them.  The  death  of  his  youngest  and  darling  child,  the 
Princess  Amelia,  which  happened  towards  the  close  of 
1810,  gave  the  king  a  shock  from  which  he  never  re¬ 
covered.  The  insanity,  which  already  more  than  once 
had  visited  him,  returned,  and  assumed  so  violent  a  char¬ 
acter  that  but  slight  hopes  were  entertained  of  his 
recovery.  The  remaining  years  of  the  king’s  life  are 
little  more  than  a  blank  in  biography,  for  his  lucid  in¬ 
tervals  were  “short,  and  far  between ;”  but  it  is  said 
that  in  1814,  when  the  allied  sovereigns  visited  England, 
he  evinced  indications  of  returning  reason,  and  even  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  to  see  the  royal  visitors  —  a  wish  which 
it  was  not  deemed  proper  to  indulge.  At  length  deaf¬ 
ness  was  added  to  his  other  calamities,  and  his  manner 
and  appearance  are  described  as  pitiable  in  the  extreme. 
On  the  17  th  of  Nov.,  1818,  the  queen  died;  but  the  king 
never  became  acquainted  with  her  death,  or  with  the 
subsequent  appointment  of  the  Duke  of  York  to  the 
office  of  custos  of  his  person  ;  on  the  29th  of  Jan.,  1820,  he 
breathed  his  last,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age,  and  the  60th 
of  his  reign.  The  political  character  of  George  III.  may 
be  deduced  from  the  course  of  policy  pursued  during  his 
long  and  eventful  reign,  for  no  limited  monarch  ever 
had  a  more  decided  influence  on  public  affairs.  He 
lived  in  perilous  times,  when  thrones  and  States  tottered 
around  him  ;  but  he  was  firm  and  consistent ;  and  rather 
than  give  up  any  opinion  he  had  conscientiously  formed, 
or  deviate  from  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  strict 
line  of  duty,  he  would  have  descended  from  the  throne, 
though  it  were  to  mount  the  scaffold.  If  his  obstinacy 
were  censurable  on  some  occasions,  liis  unflinching 
firmness,  even  in  the  face  of  danger,  was  admirable  on 
others.  He  was  religious,  temperate,  and  sincere,  and 
in  all  his  tastes  and  amusements  so  plain  and  practical, 
that  he  may  be  said  to  have  approached  to  almost  patri¬ 
archal  simplicity.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  music,  and 
afforded  encouragement  to  its  professors.  He  also  aided 
the  cause  of  science  by  the  encouragement  he  gave  to 
Cook,  Byron,  and  Wallis,  the  navigators,  and  to  llerschel 
and  other  men  eminent  for  their  professional  attain¬ 
ments. 

George  IV.,  b.  1762,  had  been  virtual  sovereign  during  the 
long  period  of  his  father’s  last  insanity  as  Prince  Regent, 
when  he  succeeded  to  the  crown,  1820.  Although  he 
had  at  first  declared  for  the  Whigs,  h«  for  a  long  time 
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gave  himself  lip  to  Tory  influence,  and  had  as  his  prime- 
ministers  Lord  Liverpool  and  the  Luke  of  Wellington. 
During  his  regency  occurred  the  final  overthrow  of  Na¬ 
poleon  and  the  careers  duro  of  the  fallen  hero  who  had 
confided  himself  to  the  hospitality  of  England.  He 
caused  the  passage  of  numerous  laws  against  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  and  had  incessant  troubles  in  Ireland  to 
put  down.  In  1823  he  again  took  sides  with  the  Whigs, 
and  selected  as  premier  the  celebrated  Geo. Canning, (q.v.) 
In  182!),  the  bill  granting  Catholic  Emancipation  was 
passed.  George  IV.  married  in  1795  the  Princess  Caro¬ 
line  of  Brunswick,  whom  he  afterwards  caused  to  be  tried 
before  the  law  courts  on  a  charge  of  adultery,  in  regard 
to  which  the  most  generally  received  opinion  is  that  it 
Wits  baseless.  lie  had  lived  with  her  for  little  more  than 
a  year,  when  he  made  overtures  for  a  separation, 
which  was  accepted ;  but  the  bill  before  the  House  of 
Lords  for  depriving  his  wife  of  her  rights  and  privileges  as 
queen  of  England  did  not  take  place  till  about  the  time 
of  his  coronation  in  1820.  He  left  behind  him  a  most 
disreputable  character  for  general  morality,  and  his 
treatment  of  his  wife  probably  intensified  the  popular 
dislike  which  his  habits  had  first  engendered.  L.  1830. 

George,  (Christian  William  Ferdinand  Adolphus,) 
Kino  of  Greece,  second  son  of  the  reigning  king  of  Den¬ 
mark,  and  brother  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Princess  of  Wales,  b, 
1845,  served  for  a  time  in  the  Danish  navy.  When  in  1863 
Otlio  I.  abdicated  the  sovereignty  of  Greece,  the  throne 
was  first  tendered  by  a  majority  of  the  Greek  people  to 
Prince  Alfred  of  England,  but  the  English  govt,  refused 
to  accept  the  nomination.  It  was  then  proffered  to  Ernest 
Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  Gotha,  who  declined  it;  and  final¬ 
ly  to  Prince  Christian,  who,  with  the  consent  of  his  own 
family  and  of  the  great  Powers,  accepted  it,' and  now! 
reigns  as  George  I.  —  He  was  betrothed  in  May,  1867,  at 
St.  Petersburg,  to  the  Princess  Olga,  daughter  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine  of  Russia,  whom  he  subse¬ 
quently  married. 

George.  Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  <*f  Edward  IV., 
king  of  England,  espoused  the  cause  of  Henry  VI.  and 
his  queen,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  against  his  brother  and 
sovereign.  Some  years  afterwards,  he  was  accused  of 
having  sought  the  hand  of  Mary,  duchess  of  Burgundy. 
He  subsequently  married  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  War- ! 
wick  (the  “  king-maker  ”),  and  joined  him  in  his  revolt 
against  the  royal  authority.  Being  taken  prisoner,  he 
was  condemned  to  death.  The  unfortunate  prince,  be¬ 
ing  allowed  to  choose  the  mode  of  his  death,  is  said  to 
have  drowned  himself  in  a  butt  of  Malmsey  wine  (1478). 

George,  L«s»Re,  a  picturesque  sheet  of  water  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  remarkable  for 
the  transparency  of  its  waters  and  the  beauty  of  its 
island  and  mountain  scenery.  The  lake  is  36  m.  long 
and  from  1  to  3  wide,  extending  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.,and 
bounded  by  Warren  co.  on  its  N.W.  aud  Washington  co. 
on  most  of  its  S.E.  border.  It  is  connected  by  a  small 
stream  with  Lake  Champlain,  into  which  it  discharges 
its  waters,  it  thus  forming  a  southern  portion  of  the 
grand  water  system  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Great 
Lakes.  It  is  studded  throughout  with  islands,  compris¬ 
ing  some  300  in  all,  on  a  number  of  which  are  built 
picturesque  summer  homes.  The  waters  are,  in  some 
places,  400  feet  deep.  The  lake  is  surrounded  by  moun¬ 
tains,  rising  in  some  instances  nearly  vertically  from  its 
waters,  it  presenting  the  aspect  of  a  beautiful  mountain 
basin.  It  is  a  favorite  place  of  summer  resort,  is 
traversed  by  steamboats,  and  is  oue  of  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  sheets  of  water  in  the  eastern  U.  S.  Its  history  is 
full  of  interest.  It  was  first  discovered  by  the  French 
from  Canada,  and  named  by  them  St.  Sacrament.  Its 
Indian  name  was  Caniaderioit.  and  received  the  provin¬ 
cial  name  of  Lake  Horicon,  by  which  it  ia  still  sometimes 
called.  At  its  southern  end,  Sept.  8, 1755,  was  fought  a 
severe  engagement  between  the  French  and  English, 
each  with  Indian  auxiliaries,  which  ended  in  the  defeat 
of  the  French.  Subsequently  the  English  built  Fort 
William  Henry  at  its  southern  extremity  ami  the 
French  Fort  Ticonderoga,  on  the  divide  between  it  and 
Lake  Champlain.  Both  these  forts  were  the  scenes  of 
interesting  historical  events.  The  English  fort  was 
attacked  in  1757  by  a  French  ami  Indian  force  under 
the  Marquis  tie  Montcalm,  and  the  garrison,  capitulating 
after  a  gallant  defence,  were  barbarously  massacred^  by 
the  Indians.  In  the  year  following  the  army  of  Gen. 
Abercrombie  passed  up  the  lake  in  1,000  boats,  attacked 
Ticonderoga,  and  met  with  a  disastrous  defeat.  This 
attack  on  Ticonderoga  was  repeated  in  July,  1759,  by 
Gen.  Amherst,  wliosearmy  was  similarly  transported  up 
the  lake  in  boats.  On  this  occasion  the  fort  capitulated,  i 
In  1775  another  attack  was  made  on  Fort  Ticonderoga, 
this  time  by  Ethan  Allen  and  the  “Green  Mountain 
Boys,”  the  fort  being  taken  by  surprise.  A  few  years 
afterward  Gen.  Burgoyne  made  his  southward  march  by 
way  of  Lake  George,  taking  the  fortifications  on  its 
banks,  and  proceeding  south  to  his  place  of  defeat  at 
Saratoga.  Picturesque  ruins  of  Fort  Ticonderoga 
remain,  and  some  traces  of  Fort  George,  which  stood  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake. 

George-uo'ble,  n.  An  English  gold  coin  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  worth  about  5s.  8 A  sterling,  or  $l.o0. 

George's  Creelt,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Massac  co.. 
about  125  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Vandalia. 

George's  Creek,  in  South  Carolina,  enters  the  Saluda 
river  in  Pickens  co. 

—A  post-office  of  Pickens  co. 

George's  Jlills,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-office  ol 

Sullivan  co. 

George,  St.  See  St.  Georoe. 

George,  St.,  a  town  of  Belgium,  province  Liege,  10  m. 
N.E.  of  Huy.  Extensive  coal  and  iron  mines  are  worked 
in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  4,214. 


George,  (St.,)  a  channel  separating  Great  and  Little 
Nicobar  Islands,  in  the  Bay  ol  Bengal  ;  it  is  15  to  18  m. 
long,  and  from  3  to  6  wide,  extending  E.N.E.  and  W.S.W. 

George,  (St.,)  one  of  the  Pribylov  Islands,  Behring 
Sea,  of  granitic  formation,  rising  to  the  height  of  300  ft. 
above  the  sea. 

George,  (St.,)  Orders  or.  There  are  several  orders 
of  St.  George.  Frederick  III.,  Emperor  of  Germany, 
founded  one  in  1470,  as  a  defence  against  the  Turks.- — 
The  military  Pus  si  an  order  of  St.  Georye  was  founded 
by  Catherine  II.,  Nov.  26,  1769.  It  was  afterwards  neg¬ 
lected,  but  was  restored  to  its  original  dignity  by  Alex¬ 
ander  I.,  Dec.  12,  1801.  —  The  order  of  St.  Georye  of  the 
Reunion  was  founded  by  Joseph  Buonaparte  as  the  order 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  Feb.  24,  1808,  remodelled  in  1815  by 
Ferdinand  I.,  and  received  its  present  name  from  King 
Ferdinand  II.,  Jan.  1,  1819. — The  order  of  St.  Georye  of 
Lucca  was  established  by  the  Duke  Charles  Louis,  June 
1,  1833. — The  Hanoverian  order  of  St.  George  was  found¬ 
ed  April  23,  1839. 

George,  (St.,)  Gulf  of,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
on  the  E.  coast  of  Patagonia,  between  Lat.  45°  and  47° 
S.,  and  Lon  65°  and  67°  W. 

George's  Channel,  (St.,)  that  part  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  which  is  situate  between  Ireland  and  Wales,  and 
extends  from  the  island  of  Holyhead  to  St.  David’s  on 
the  Welsh  coast,  aud  from  Dublin  to  Wexford  on  the 
Irish  seaboard.  It  is  from  40  to  70  m.  wide. 

Georges'ville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  F’ranklin  co. 

George'town  (now  St.  Louis  de  Gongagne),  a  post¬ 
village  of  province  of  Quebec,  co.  Beauharnais,  38  m. 
from  Montrea. 

George'town,  a  village  of  Halton  co.,  province  of 
Ontario,  about  29  m.  N.W.  of  Toronto. 

George'town,  a  seaport  town,  cap.,  and  on  the  east 
coast  of  King’s  co.,  Prince  Edward  Island,  in  British 
North  America ;  Lat.  46°  12'  N.,  Lon.  62°  33'  W. 

George'town,  in  California,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  El  Dorado  co.,  about  15  m.  N.  of  Placerville.  In 
the  vicinity  are  rich  gold  mines. 

Georgetown,  in  Colorado,  cap.  of  Clear  Creek  co.,  on 
the  U.  P.  and  D.  &  G.  R.  Rs„  50  m.  W.  of  Denver,  8,452 
ft.  above  tide.  Pop.  (1890)  1,927. 

Georgetown,  in  Connecticut,  a  postvillage  of  Fair- 
field  co.,  about  14  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Danbury. 

Georgetown,  in  Delaware ,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Sus¬ 
sex  ico.,  about  36  ni.  S.  by  E.  of  Dover.  Pop.  (1890) 

l, 353. 

George'town.  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  formerly  a 
separate  city,  but  now  the  local  name  of  that  part  of 
Washington  lying  along  the  Potomac  above  the  mouth 
ot  Rock  creek.  It  is  situated  on  elevated  ground,  dot¬ 
ted  with  handsome  villas,  and  commanding  a  superb 
view  of  the  surrounding  country.  Here  are  located  the 
U.8.  Naval  Observatory,  and  the  Georgetown  University 
(R.  C.),  besides  other  public  institutions  and  a  large 
number  of  handsome  private  residences.  The  old  part 
is  quaintly  picturesque,  and  contains  some  notable 
historic  spots.  The  Chesapeake  aud  Ohio  Canal  crosses 
the  Potomac  at  G.  by  a  magnificent  aqueduct,  con¬ 
structed  a  t  a  cost  of  $2,001 ),( 100. 

Georgetow  n,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Quit- 
man  co.,  on  the  Chattahoochee  river,  nearly  opposite 
Eufaula,  Alabama. 

Georgetown,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Clay  co.,  now 
called  Bible  Grove. 

— A  village  of  Randolph  co. ;  its  P.  0.  is  Steelf.ville. 

— A  post-village  of  Vermillion  co.  Pop.  (1890)  662. 

Georgetown,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Cass  co.,  about  8 

m.  W.  of  Logansport. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Floyd  co.,  about  9  m.  W. 
of  New  Albany. 

Georgetown,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Monroe  co. 

Georgetown,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Scott  co.,  on  the  N.  Elkhorn  river,  about  17  m.  E.  of 
Frankfort. 

Georgetow  n,  in  Maine,  a  post-town  of  Sagadahoc  co., 
composed  of  two  islands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  35  m.  S. 
by  E.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  (1897)  about  900. 

Georgetown,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-town  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Essex  co.,  about  30  m.  N.  of  Boston.  Here  are 
extensive  manufactories  of  boots  and  shoes,  carriage 
works,  and  other  industries.  Pop.  (1895)  2,117. 

Georgetown,  in  Michigan,  a  post-tow nsliip  of  Ottawa 
oo.,  on  Grand  river. 

Georgetow  n,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of  Clay 
co.,  about  80  m.  N.W.  of  Otter  Tail  City. 

Georgetown,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village  of  Copiali 
co.,  on  the  Pearl  river,  about  40  m  8.  of  Jackson. 

Georgetow  n,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  ot  Pettis  co., 
on  the  W.  fork  of  LaMine  river,  about  37  m.  W.S.W.  of 
Boon  vi  He. 

Georgetown,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Burling¬ 
ton  co.,  about  9  m.  N.E.  of  Mount  Holly. 

Georgetown,  in  New  York,  a  post  town  and  township 
of  Madison  co.,  about  30  m.  S.E.  of  Syracuse.  Pop. 
(1890)  1,172. 

Georgetown,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Brown 
co.,  about  100  m.  S.S.W.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  (1890)  1,473. 

— A  village  of  Columbiana  co.,  150  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

— A  village  of  Harrison  co,  about  0  in.  S.E.  of  Cadiz.  Its 
post-office  is  Short  Creek. 

Georgetown,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of  Beaver 
co.,  on  the  Ohio  river,  about  40  ni.  below  Pittsburg. 

—A  village  of  Lancaster  co.,  about  15  m.  S.  of  Lancaster. 

— A  village  of  Mercer  co.,  about  75  in.  N.  by  W.  of  Pitts¬ 
burg. 

—A  village  of  Northumberland  co.,  on  the  Susquehanna 
river,  about  40  m.  above  Harrisburg. 

— A  village  of  Wayne  co. 

Georgetown,  in  South  Carolina,  an  E. S.E.  co.,  border¬ 


ing  on  tlie  Atlantic  Ocean ;  area,  about  742  sq.  m.  Riv¬ 
ers.  Santee,  Pedee,  Waccamaw,  and  Black  rivers.  Sur¬ 
face,  level ;  soil,  not  very  fertile.  Couuty-town ,  George¬ 
town.  Pop.  (1890)  10,857. 

— A  city,  port  of  entry,  ami  the  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on 
the  W.  shore  of  Wingan  Bay,  a  short  distance  below 
the  Union  of  the  Great  Pedee,  Black  and  Waccamaw 
rivers,  15  m.  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  about  130  m. 
E.S.E.  of  Columbia.  Pop.  (1897)  about  3,000. 

Georgetown,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of  Meigs  co. 

Georgetown,  in  Texas,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  William¬ 
son  co.,  on  the  San  Gabriel  river,  about  40  m.  N.  of 
Austin.  Pop.  (1897)  about  3,000. 

Georgetown,  in  l Vest  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Lewis  co. 

George'ville,  a  post-village  of  province  of  Quebec,  co. 
of  Stanstead,  about  62  m.  S.E.  of  St.  John’s. 

George'ville,  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Ray  co. 

Georgia  (Pers.  Gurdjistan  ;  Russ.  Grusia  ;  anc  .Iberia,) 
a  country  of  W.  Asia,  and  formerly  tlie  center  of  a  mon¬ 
archy  of  some  extent,  but  now  a  part  of  Russian  Trans¬ 
caucasia,  embracing  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
isthmus  between  tlie  Caspian  and  Black  seas  ;  extending 
from  Lat.  40°  to  42°  30'  N„  and  Lon.  43°  20'  to  46°  50'  E. ; 
separated  on  tlie  N.  by  the  central  chain  of  the  Cau¬ 
casus  from  Circassia;  E.  by  tiie  Alazan  and  Kurak  (two 
tributaries  of  tlie  Kur),  from  Skeliin  and  Gulistan;  S. 
and  S.W.  by  the  Kapan  mountains  from  Armenia;  and 
W.  from  Imeritia,  by  a  transverse  Caucasian  range. 
Thus  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  mountain-ranges,  G. 
is  in  a  great  measure  shut  out  from  communication 
with  tlie  neighboring  countries,  there  being  but  one 
pass  either  across  the  Caucasus  into  Circassia,  or  across 
the  W.  range  into  Imeritia.  Length,  N.W.  to  S.E.  abt. 
175  m.;  average  breadth,  from  100  to  110  m.  Area, 
estimated  at  18,000  sq.  m.  Desc.  The  surface  is  mostly 
mountainous,  consisting  of  table-lands  and  terraces, 
forming  a  portion  of  the  S.  and  more  gradual  slope  of  the 
Caucasus.  The  country,  however,  slopes  from  the  S.  and 
W.  as  well  as  the  N.  to  tlie  centre  and  S.E  ,  which  are 
occupied  by  tlie  valley  of  tlie  Kur,  an  undulating  plain 
of  considerable  extent  and  great  fertility.  Between  the 
mountain-ranges  there  are  also  numerous  fertile  valleys 
covered  with  fine  forests,  dense  underwood,  and  rich 
pasturages  watered  by  many  rivulets.  Rivers.  All  the 
streams  have  more  or  less  an  E.  course.  The  principal 
is  the  Kur  or  Mtbwari  (anc.  Cyrus).  This  river  rises  jn 
the  range  of  Ararat,  a  little  N.W.  of  Kars.  Its  princi¬ 
pal  affluents  are  the  Arngwi  from  the  N„  which  unites 
with  it  at  Mtskethi,  tlie  ancient  cap.  of  E.,  abt.  10  m. 
N.W.  of  Tiflis ;  and  the  Aras  (anc.  Araxes)  from  the  S. 
Clim.  Generally  healthy  and  temperate,  being  much 
warmer  than  that  of  Circassia,  or  the  other  countries 
on  the  N.  slope  of  the  Caucasus.  Soil.  Very  fertile,  pro¬ 
ducing  the  cereals,  rice,  maize,  millet,  lentils,  madder, 
hemp,  flax,  cotton,  wine,  and  fruits  (especially  fine 
melons  and  pomegranates).  Min.  Iron,  coal,  naphtha, 
Ac.  Zoiil.  Deer,  antelopes,  wild  goats,  bears,  jackals, 
lynxes,  wild  boars,  &c. ;  game  is  very  abundant ;  do¬ 
mestic  animals  of  all  kinds  are  reared,  tlie  horses  and 
horned  cattle  equalling  the  best  European  breeds  in 
size  and  beauty,  while  the  long-tailed  sheep  }’ield  excel¬ 
lent  wool.  Manuf.  Coarse  woollens,  cottons,  and  silk 
fabrics,  leather,  shagreen,  fire-arms,  &c.  Inhab.  The 
Georgian  women,  though  not  generally  reckoned  hand¬ 
some  in  Europe,  have  long  enjoyed  the  highest  reputa¬ 
tion  for  beauty  in  the  East;  the  men  are  also,  on  the 
whole,  well  formed  and  handsome.  Until  lately,  the 
harems  of  the  rich  Moslems  of  Turkey  and  Persia  have 
been  wholly  or  principally  supplied  by  female  slaves 
brought  from  G.,  Circassia,  and  the  adjoining  provs. ; 
and  they  also  furnished  male  slaves  to  supply  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  corps  of  mamelukes,  and  various  other  bodies,  with 
recruits.  In  modern  times,  the  Georgians  have  been  di¬ 
vided,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  free  commoners,  into 
the  two  great  classes  of  tlie  nobles  and  their  vassals  and 
slaves.  Religion.  Greek  Church ;  little  or  no  education 
prevails,  the  clergy  themselves  being  generally  very 
ignorant.  Cap.  Tiflis.  Pop.  (1897)  about  605,000. 

Georg  ia.  Nfew,  or  South  Georgia,  an  island  in  tlie  S. 
Atlantic  Ocean ;  Lat.  54°  30'  S.,  Lon.  37°  W,  It  is  90 
ill.  long,  by  30  broad. 

Georgia,  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  Clarke  co. 

Georgia,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Lawrence  cn. 

Georgia,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Franklin  co., 
on  Lake  Champlain. 

Georgia,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
the  most  southerly  of  tlie  thirteen  original  States  of 
the  Union;  between  Lat.  30°  22' and  35°  N.,  and  Lon. 
81°  and  85°  30' W.;  having  N.  Tennessee,  and  a  small 
portion  of  N.  Carolina  ;  N.E.  and  E.,  S.  Carolina  and  the 
Atlantic;  S.,  Florida;  and  W.,  Alabama.  Extreme 
length,  N.  to  S.,  320  m. ;  maximum  breadth,  254.  Area, 
58,000  sq.  m.,  or  37,120,000  acres.  Desc.  The  coast-line 
of  this  State  extends  abt.  100  m.,  and  is  skirted  by  a 
series  of  low,  flat,  sandy  islands,  leaving  but  four  navi¬ 
gable  entrances,  viz.,  at  Savannah,  Darien,  Brunswick, 
and  St.  Mary’s.  The  mainland  for  about  50  m.  into  the 
interior  is  perfectly  level ;  and  for  several  inilesfrom  the 
sea-board  consists  of  a  salt  marsh  of  recent  alluvion; 
the  whole  of  the  flat  country  is  intersected  by  swamps, 
which  are  estimated  to  constitute  one-tenth  part  of  the 
whole  State.  The  Okefinoke  Swamp,  50  m.  long  by  30 
broad,  and  180  m.  in  circumference,  lies  at  some  distance 
inland,  upon  the  borders  of,  and  partly  within,  Florida. 
This  swamp  is  regularly  inundated  during  the  rainy 
season.  At  the  extremity  of  the  low  country  there  is 
a  barren  sandy  tract  of  rather  greater  elevation,  which 
extends  N.  as  far  as  the  river  falls,  and  is  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  dividing  the  upper  from  the  lower  country. 
Farther  N.  the  surface  becomes  gradually  more  hilly 
aud  broken,  and  the  N.  extremity  of  the  State  comprise* 
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some  of  the  most  S.  ridges  of  the  Appalachian  mountain 
chain,  which  here 
rise  to  about  1,500 

ft.  above  the  level  — =—  ' 

of  the  Atlantic. 

There  are  only 
three  harbors  on 
the  coast  capable 
of  receiving  ves¬ 
sels  exceeding  100 
tons  burden,  viz., 
those  formed 
by  the  mouths  of 
the  rivers  Savan¬ 
nah,  Altamaha, 
and  St.  Mary’s. 

Fivers,  etc.  The 
Savannah,  the 
Altamaha,  and 
the  St.  Mary’s, 
q.  v.  Besides 
these  three  great  rivers,  the  Ogeechee,  flowing  S.E.  aht. 
200  m.,  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  small  tonnage  for  a 
distance  of  30  to  40  m.,  and  for  keel-boats  to  Louisville. 
The  Santilla  and  St.  Mary’s  drain  the  S.E.  counties, 
and  the  Flint,  Ocklockonee,  and  Suwanee  with  their 
branches,  the  S.W.  The  Flint,  an  affluent  of  the  Chatta¬ 
hoochee,  is  abt.  300  m.  in  length,  and  is  navigable  to 
Albany  for  steamers'  The  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa  (head¬ 
waters  of  the  Alabama),  and  the  Hiawassee  (one  of  the 
sources  of  the  Tennessee),  take  their  rise  in  the  N.  of 
this  State.  Soil.  The  soil  of  <?.  is,  for  the  most  part, 
highly  productive.  In  the  low  country  and  the  sea- 
islands,  it  consists  of  a  light  gray  sand,  gradually  be¬ 
coming  darker  and  more  gravelly  toward  the  interior. 
Farther  N.  it  is  a  black  loam  mixed  with  red  earth, 
called  the  mulatto  soil ;  this  is  succeeded  in  the  more  re¬ 
mote  districts  bv  a  rich  black  mould  of  superior  fertility. 
Clim.  die.  As  the  elevation  of  the  N.  part  of  the  State 
is  estimated  at  from  1,200  to  1,500  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  islands  on  the  coast,  a  difference  of  more  than  7° 
is  estimated  to  exist  between  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  two  extreme  points.  The  N.  parts  are  very  healthy, 
and  the  winters  mild;  frost  and  snow  frequently  occur, 
but  are  not  severe  or  of  long  continuance.  Hurricanes 
and  thunder-storms  frequently  occur  in  the  fall,  at 
which  season  the  agriculturists  and  planters  generally 
remove  either  to  the  islands,  or  the  most  N.  districts  of 
the  State.  In  the  low  region  the  thermometer  usually 
ranges  during  the  summer  from  76°  to  90°  Fahr.,  but  it 
has  been  known  to  stand  as  high  as  102°  Fahr.  Vegeta¬ 
tion.  The  tops  of  the  hills  are  mostly  crowned  with 
forests,  composed  chiefly  of  the  pine,  palmetto,  oak, 
ash,  cypress,  hickory,  black  walnut,  mulberry,  and  cedar 
trees.  The  growth  along  the  riparian  bottoms  is  of 
canes,  cypress,  magnolia  (glauca  and  grandiflora),  gum- 
woods  of  different  species,  including  the  liquid-amber 
tree,  oaks,  tulip,  sweet  bay,  and  many  other  genera; 
while  upon  the  sandy  lands  pines  and  scrub  oaks  form 
almost  the  sole  arborescence.  Agric.  Prod.  Cotton, 
wheat,  and  other  European  grains,  maize,  tobacco,  the 
sugar-cane,  indigo,  rice,  Ac.  The  coast  islands  were 
formerly  covered  with  extensive  pine-barrens;  but,  for 
several  years  previous  to  the  period  of  the  civil  war, 
they  yielded  large  quantities  of  the  fine  description  of 
long-staple  cotton  known  as  sea-island.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  productive  land  is  much  greater  in  the  hilly 
country  than  in  the  plains.  In  1890  G.  had  171,071 
farms,  embracing  25,200,438  acres,  of  which  9,582,800 
were  improved,  and  15,017,569  unimproved  land,  the 
estimated  value  of  farming  property  being  $167,771,208, 
of  live  stock  831,477,990,  of  farm  products  883,371,482. 
There  are  in  the  State  (including  water,  Ac.)  about 
12,000,000  acres  of  wild  lands,  much  of  it  mountainous 
and  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber,  the  soil 
here,  when  cleared  and  cultivated,  being  capable  of 
yielding  good  crops  and  well  adapted  to  fruit  growing. 
In  other  sections  these  lands  are  flat  and  swampy,  and 
of  little  value  except  for  their  timber,  which  embraces 
much  cypress.  The  larger  portion  of  the  unimproved 
lands  are  susceptible  of  high  cultivation,  and  capalde  of 
growing  remunerative  crops.  The  yellow  pine  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  products  of  the  State,  and  among 
its  largest  and  most  profitable  industries  are  the  cutting 
of  pine  lumber  and  the  manufacture  of  turpentine, 
Savannah  and  Brunswick  being  the  largest  markets  for 
naval  stores  in  the  world.  Of  late  years  the  large 
Northern  demand  for  early  fruits  has  given  rise  to  an 
extended  cultivation  of  oranges,  lemons,  pineapples, 
bananas  and  olives  in  the  southern  section,  while 
peaches,  grapes  and  melons  are  raised  in  great  quantities. 
In  the  north  apples  yield  well,  and  pears,  cherries, 
strawberries,  and  other  fruits  are  widely  grown.  Other 
crops  of  a  general  character  include  white  and  sweet 
potatoes,  tobacco,  sugar-cane,  peanuts,  Ac.  The  leading 
cereal  products  are  Indian  corn,  oats  and  wheat,  the 
1895  harvest  yielding  42,179,481  bushels  corn,  6,679,048 
oats,  and  1,330,706  wheat.  In  the  production  of  cotton 
G.  ranks  (in  common  with  Mississippi)  second,  the 
product  of  each  state  averaging  about  1,200,000  bales. — 
Manuf.  In  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  G.  has 
made  highly  encouraging  progress  since  the  Civil  War. 
In  1880  she  had  198,656  spindles,  and  used  33,757,199  lbs.  I 
of  cotton.  In  1890  she  had  524,244  spindles  and  used  in 
manufacture  69,139,410  lbs.  of  cotton,  the  value  of  cotton  ! 
products  increasing  85  per  cent,  in  the  decade,  while] 
the  cost  of  manufacture  was  9’64  cents  per  pound,  as 
compared  with  1074  cents  in  New  England.  This 
progress  still  continues  at  a  rapid  rate  of  increase. 
Other  articles  of  manufacture  are  woollens,  iron  and 
steel,  lumber,  Ac.,  the  value  of  lumber  and  mill  products 


in  1890  being  86,216,585 ;  of  tar  and  turpentine, 
$4,242,255. — Railroads,  Ac.  The  State  possessed  in  1880, 
2,459  miles  of  railroad;  in  1890,  4,263  miles;  and  in 
1897,  5,370  miles.  Its  six  navigable  rivers,  with  the 
estuaries  and  sounds  along  much  of  its  coast,  yield  a 
total  of  several  thousand  miles  of  waterway.  Two 
canals  are  projected,  one  from  the  Flint  to  the  Ocmulgee 
river,  which  would  permit  inland  navigation  from  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  to  those  of  the  Gulf;  the  other 
from  the  Ocmulgee  to  the  Tennessee. — Geol.  and  Min. 
In  G.  the  older  limestones  are  confined  to  the  N.  portion 
of  the  State,  through  which  they  are  somewhat  liberally 
distributed.  They  occur  as  marble  of  good  quality  in 
the  counties  of  Gilmer,  Hall,  White,  Cherokee,  and 
Habersham,  and  in  varying  forms  in  the  more  W.  coun¬ 
ties,  the  marbles  being  practically  inexhaustible  in 
quantity.  The  most  eastern  development  of  the  great 
cretaceous  bed  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  is  found 
in  the  counties  of  Muscogee,  Marion  and  Stewart, 
manifesting  itself  as  the  well-known  rotten  limestone. 
Immense  beds  of  almost  unaltered  shells  are  found  in 
the  central  part  of  the  State,  within  20  or  25  m.  of  the 
gneiss  and  sandstone  belt.  The  marl  beds  of  the  ter¬ 
tiary  period  in  G..  with  the  foregoing  exception,  are 
similar,  as  far  as  is  known,  to  those  of  South  Carolina, 
both  in  location  and  character.  The  mineralogical 
resources  of  this  State  are,  as  yet,  but  only  partially 
developed  ;  gold  has  been  found  in  considerable  quanti¬ 
ties  in  its  N.  districts.  There  is  yet  much  room  for  the 
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vigorous  and  intelligent  prosecution  of  alluvial  mining 
in  G. ;  the  surtace  of  a  great  part  of  the  country  being 
abrupt,  and  the  auriferous  rocks  subjected  by  nature  to 
much  dislocation  and  atmospheric  exposure;  hence,  not 
only  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  but  the  outlying  detritus  of 
their  valleys,  will  unquestionably  give  large  returns  to 
the  new  and  powerful  hydraulic  and  other  improved 
appliances  now  in  use  for  mining  purposes.  Near  the 
junction  of  the  limestone  with  the  metamorphic  rocks 
immense  deposits  of  iron  are  found,  in  the  latter 
ranging  N.  E.  from  the  S.  E.  corner  of  Cass  through 
Cherokee  co.  Copper  and  coal  also  exist,  the  latter  in 
extensive  deposits,  and  there  are  several  valuable  min¬ 
eral  springs.  Good  millstone  is  met  with  in  the  central 
counties  and  various  other  valuable  minerals  are  plenti¬ 
fully  found. — Zoil.  Bears  and  deer  inhabit  the  forest 
lands,  alligators  infest  the  swamps  and  entrances  ot  the 
rivers,  the  reptile  species  are  well  represented,  and 
honey-bees  are  very  numerous  in  the  S.  portion  of  the 
State. — Com.,  <tc.  Cotton  is  the  great  staple,  and  it  and 
tobacco,  indigo,  canes,  timber,  small  fruits,  and  maize 
form  the  leading  articles  of  export ;  the  sugar-cane  has 
hitherto  been  cultivated  mostly  for  home  consumption 
only.  From  the  distance  between  the  N.  part  of  the 
.State  and  its  ports,  and  the  difficulty  of  communication 
by  water,  the  grain  and  other  produce  of  the  interior 
have  a  rather  limited  outlet.  The  former  deficiency  in  j 
transportation  lias,  however,  been  amply  remedied  by 
the  extension  ot  internal  improvements.  At  Atlanta, 
a  city  of  remarkable  commercial  progress,  having  a  pop¬ 
ulation  in  1890  of  65,533,  and  now  claiming  over  100,000 
souls,  exists  a  concentration  of  railroad  communication 
not  exceeded,  if  equalled,  in  any  Southern  State.  Savan¬ 
nah  is  another  important  outlet  for  the  products  and 
manuf.  of  this  great  State.  In  the  production  of  iron 
and  coal  G.  has  made  great  progress  since  1870,  produc¬ 
ing  in  1890,  250,755  tons  of  iron  ore,  against  9,000  in 
1870.  The  coal  product  in  1890  was  valued  at  $250,500. ! 
The  total  assessed  valuation  of  real  property  in  the 
year  1896  was  $285,613,778;  personal  property,  $143,- 
399,845. — Political  Divisions,  Ac.  G.,  is  divided  into  137 
counties,  as  follows : 


Appling, 

Campbell, 

Colquitt, 

Effingham, 

Baker, 

Carroll, 

Columbia, 

Elbert, 

Baldwin, 

Catoosa, 

Coweta, 

Emanuel, 

Banks, 

Charlton, 

Crawford, 

Faunin, 

Bartow, 

Chatham, 

Dade, 

Fayette, 

Berrien, 

Chattahoochee, 

Dawson, 

Floyd, 

Bibb, 

Chattooga, 

Decat  ur, 

Forsyth, 

Brooks, 

Cherokee, 

De  Kalb, 

Franklin, 

Brvan, 

Clarke, 

Dodge, 

Fulton, 

Bullock, 

Clay, 

Dooly, 

Gilmer, 

Burke, 

Clayton, 

Dougherty, 

Glascock, 

Butts, 

Clinch, 

Douglas, 

Glynn, 

Calhoun, 

Cobb, 

Early, 

Gordon, 

Camden, 

Coffee, 

Echols, 

Greene, 

Gwinnett, 

Lowndes, 

Pickens, 

Telfair, 

Habersham, 

Lumpkin, 

Pierce, 

Terrell, 

Hall, 

McDuflie, 

Pike, 

Thomas, 

Hancock, 

Macintosh, 

Polk, 

Towns, 

Haralson, 

Macon, 

Pulaski, 

Troup, 

Twiggs, 

Harris, 

Madison, 

Putnam, 

Hart, 

Marion, 

Quitman, 

Union, 

Heard, 

Meriwether, 

Rabuu, 

Upson, 

Henry, 

Miller, 

Randolph, 

Walker, 

Houston, 

Milton, 

Richmond, 

Walton, 

Irwin, 

Mitchell, 

Rockdale, 

Ware, 

Jackson, 

Monroe, 

Schley, 

Warren, 

Jasper, 

Montgomery, 

Scriven, 

Washington, 

Jefferson, 

Morgan, 

Spalding, 

Wayne, 

Johnson, 

Murray, 

Stewart, 

Webster, 

Jones, 

Muscogee, 

Sumter, 

White, 

Laurens, 

Newton, 

Talbot, 

Whitefield, 

Lee, 

Liberty, 

Oconee, 

Oglethorpe, 

Taliaferro, 

Wilcox, 

Tatnall, 

Wilkes, 

Lincoln, 

Paulding, 

Taylor, 

Wilkinson,  Wor 

The  principal  cities  and  towns  are  Savannah,  Augusta, 
Atlanta  (capital),  Milledgeville  (former  capital),  Macon 
(once  the  capital),  Columbus,  Rome,  Athens,  Newton, 
Brunswick,  and  St.  Mary’s. — Edttc.  The  University  of 
Georgia  (now  also  the  Agricultural  College),  at  Athens, 
was  founded  in  1788-89,  since  reorganized;  it  possesses 
a  philosophical  and  chemical-  laboratory,  a  cabinet  of 
minerals,  a  good  library,  and  a  botanical  garden.  Other 
colleges  flourish  at  Milledgeville,  Oxford,  Penfield, 
Atlanta,  Macon,  and  a  medical  college  at  Augusta.  The 
State  has  a  school-fund,  and  there  are  numerous  acade¬ 
mies  in  Savannah,  Augusta,  Atlanta,  Ac. ;  several  man¬ 
ual  labor  schools,  too,  have  been  successfully  established 
in  different  parts  of  the  State. — Govt.  The  new  Consti¬ 
tution  of  Georgia  was  voted  upon  by  the  people,  and 
thus  ratified,  in  Dec.  1877.  By  it,  perpetual  charters 
with  special  privileges  are  prohibited,  passenger  and 
freight  tariffs  are  regulated  and  all  discrimination  is 
forbidden,  stringent  laws  are  provided  against  duelling 
and  lobbying  (the  latter  is  made  a  crime),  petty  larceny, 
disfranchises,  and  the  State  is  prohibited  from  lending 
aid  to  railroads.  Ample  provision  seems  to  have  been 
provided  for  the  protection  and  education  of  the  negro, 
and  he  enjoys  the  full  right  of  citizenship.  The  whip¬ 
ping-post  is  abolished,  and  there  is  no  imprisonment  for 
debt.  The  legislature  meets  biennially,  and  the  per  diem 
is  reduced  to  $3.00.  A  popular  vote  was  also  taken  upon 
locating  the  State  capital,  resulting  in  favor  of  retaining 
Atlanta. — Hist.  G.  was  the  last  settled  of  the  present 
U.  S.  founded  by  the  British.  It  was  first  colonized  by 
them  in  1733,  in  which  year  the  city  of  Savannah  was 
founded  by  General  James  Oglethorpe.  It  suffered 
much  during  the  early  period  of  its  settlement  from  the 
incursions  of  the  savages,  and  it  was  not  until  1835  that 
the  Cherokees,  the  last  remnant  of  the  Indian  pop.,  had 
entirely  disappeared  from  the  State.  In  1776,  it  united 
in  the  struggle  for  independence,  but  continued  in  the 
occupation  of  the  British  until  1783.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War,  this  State  passed  an  Act  of  Secession 
by  a  convention  called  for  the  purpose,  Jan.  19,  1861, 
and  engaged  in  active  hostilities  against  the  Union  in 
common  with  the  other  Southern  States.  Re-admitted 
to  the  Union  and  to  representation  in  Congress,  1868. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  2,200,000. 

Geor'gia,  Gulf  of.  an  arm  of  the  N.  Pacific  Ocean, 
between  Vancouver’s  Island  and  the  mainland  of  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia.  It  averages  30  m.  in  width,  is  250  m.  in 
length,  receives  Fraser  river,  and  communicates  with 
the  open  ocean  by  Queen  Charlotte’s  Sound  in  the  N., 
and  by  the  Strait  of  Fuca  in  the  S.  Its  southerly 
entrance  is  about  Lat.  49°  N.,  and  Lon.  124°  W. 

Geer'gian,  a.  ( Geog .)  Pertaining  to  Georgia,  one  of 
the  States  of  the  American  Union ;  or  to  Georgia,  a 
country  of  Asia. 

—Belonging  or  relating  to  the  reigns  of  the  four  Georges, 
kings  of  Great  Britain  ;  as  the  Georgian  era. 

— n.  A  native  or  resident  of  Georgia. 

Goorgiana,  (jnr-je-a'na,)  a  co.  of  E.  Australia,  in  New 
South  Wales,  traversed  by  the  Abercrombie  River  and 
its  affluents.  On  the  banks  of  the  former  gold  has  been 
found. 

Gcorgiana,  in  California,  a  township  of  Sacramento 

CO. 

Georgian  Bay.  See  Manitoulin  Lake. 

Geor'gia  Plain,  in  Vermont,  a  P.  0.  ofFranklin  co. 

G<*or'g  iaville,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  post-office  of  Provi¬ 
dence  co. 

Geer'gic,  n.  [Fr.  giorgique;  Lat.  georgicum ;  Gr. 
ge.orgikos,  from  ge,  earth,  and  ergatiein,  to  work.]  (Lit.) 
A  rural  poem  ;  a  poetical  composition  on  the  tillage  or 
culture  of  the  earth,  or  on  the  subject  of  husbandry, 
containing  rules  for  cultivating  land,  rearing  cattle, 
Ac.;  as,  Virgil’s  Georgies. 

— a.  Relating  to  the  doctrine  of  agriculture  and  rural 
affairs. 

Georgies.  ( je-or'jils ,)  n.  pi.  (Lit.)  A  poem  on  agri¬ 
culture  and  rural  economy  in  four  books,  by  Virgil.  It 
is  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  of  his  works. 

GeorgievsU,  ( gai'or-ge-vesk ,)  a  fortified  town  of  the 
Russian  empire,  govt.  Caucasus,  90  m.  from  Stavropol ; 
pop.  3,000,  mostly  Cossacks. 

Geolliermom'eter,  n.  [Gr.  ge,  the  earth,  and  Eng. 
thermometer.]  ( Phys .)  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  temperature  of  the  earth  at  different  depths,  as  in 
wells  or  mines,  and  for  determining  its  rate  of  increase 
with  the  depth. 

Ge'|»i<lse.  (Hist.)  A  Germanic  tribe,  originally  inhab¬ 
iting  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  expelled  the  Burgundians 
from  Northern  Germany  in  the  middle  of  the  3d  century, 
and  invaded  the  Roman  territory  in  269.  Having  beee 
conquered  by  the  Huns  late  in  the  4th  century,  they  re¬ 
gained  their  independence  on  the  death  of  Attila  in  455^ 
but  are  not  mentioned  after  566  or  567. 
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GEORGIA 


Land  area, 

58,980  sq.  m. 

Water  area, 

495  sq.  m. 

Pop . 1,837,353 

Male  ...919,925 

Female  .917,428 

Native  1,825,216 
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Georgia— cont'd. 

COUNTIES. 

Twiggs . E  6 

Union . D  2 

Upson . C  6 

Walker . A  2 

Walton . D  4 

Ware . F  9 

W arren . F  5 

Washington  F  G 
Wayne  ......  H  8 

Webster..  .  .B  7 

White . 1)  2 

Whitfield  ... B  2 

Wilcox . K  8 

Wilkes . F  4 

Wilkinson. ..E  6 
Worth . 1>  8 


CHIEF  CITIES. 

Pop.— Thousands. 

60  Atlanta  __C  4 
43  Savannah. I  7 
33  Augusta  _H  5 
23  Macon... I)  6 
17  Columbus  A  7 
9  Athens.... E  4 

8  Brunswick  1  9 

7  Kome  ....A  3 
G  Americus  C  8 

6  Thomasville 

D  10 

5  Griffin  ...,C  5 
4  Albany...  C  8 
3  Marietta. .B  4 
3WayCrossG  9 
3  Milledgeville 
E  5 

3  GalnesvilleD  3 
3  CartersvilleB  3 
3  La  Grange  A  u 
3Dalton....B  2 
3  Newnan  ..  B  5 
3  Valdosta.. E  10 
3  WashingtonF  4 
2  Cutlibert..B  8 
2  Dawson  ..  C  8 
2  Madison.. E  4 
2  Quitman  .  D  10 
2  BarnesvilleC  ti 
2  Covington  D  4 
2  Sandersville 

F  G 

2  Hawkinsville 
D  7 

2  FortValleyl)  G 
2  Waynesboro 

H  5 

2  TallapoosaA  4 
2  Eatontou.  E  5 
2  BainbridgeB  10 
2  CedartownA  3 
2  Cordele  ..  D  8 
2  Elberton..F  4 
2  Sparta  ....E  5 
2  Cochran.. E  7 
2  Lumpkin.. B  7 

1  Darien . I  9 

1  CarrolltonA  4 
1  Conyers  ..D  4 
1  GreensboroE  5 
1  West  Point  A  6 
lLithonia..C  4 
1  ThomastonC  G 
1  Talbotton.C  G 
1  Roswell  ...C  3 
1  Toccoa ...  E  2 
1  FortGainesAS 
1  Marshallville 
C  7 

1  Eastman  .  E  7 
1  Decatur... C  4 
l  Monroe  . .  D  4 
1  WarrentonF  5 
1  Tennille  ..F  G 
1  Cave  Spring 

A  3 

Pop.— Hundreds. 

9  Stone  Moun¬ 

tain. .C  4 
9  Rising  Fawn 

A  2 

9  Jackson  ..D  r> 
9  Forsyth. ..lJ  5 
9  Wrightsville 

F  G 

9  Jesup  ..  ..H  8 
9  Greenville  B  5 
9  iiahlonegaC  2 
9  Camilla  ...C  9 
9  Douglasville 

B  4 

9  Senoia _ B  5 

9  Dublin _ F  7 

9  Millen  ....H  6 

8  MonticelloD  5 
8  Louisville  G  6 
8  Thomson  _F  5 
8  Hart  well..  F  3 
8  Acworth  .B  3 

8  Trion . A  2 

8  Jonesboro  C  4 
8  McRae. ...F  8 
8  Buena  Vista 

C  7 

7  East  Point  C  4 
7  Social  Circle 

D  4 

7  Norcross  _C  4 

7  Butler . C  6 

7  Mt.VernonF  7 
7  Montezuma 

D  7 

7  Smlthville  C  8 
7  Union  Point 
E  4 

7  Walthour- 

ville..H  8 


Georgia— cont'd. 

Pop.— Hundreds. 

7  Fairburn..C  4 
7  Calhoun..  B  3 
7  Dover  ..._H  6 

7  Perry . D  7 

7  Canton  .  ..B  3 
7  Abbeville. E  8 
7  Blackshear 

G  9 

7  Grantville  B  5 
G  Rochelle  _E  8 
6  Harlem  ...G  5 
6  Boston  .  __D  10 
6  Chauncey  E  7 
G  Ellaville...C  7 
6  Crawford. E  4 
6  Harmony 

Grove. .E  3 
0  Milner ..  ..C  r> 
G  Rutledge  _D  4 
G  Crawford- 

ville..F  4 
6  Au8tell_...B  4 
6  Knoxville.!)  ti 
6  Harrison  .F  G 
G  St.  Marys. H  10 
6  Lawrenee- 

ville..D  4 
6  Summer¬ 
ville. .A  3 
6  Kingston  .B  3 
G  Palmetto  .B  4 

5  Guyton _ I  7 

5  Jefferson. D  3 

5  Vienna _ D  7 

5  Adairsville 

B  3 

5  Adel . E  9 

5Wadley...G  G 

3  Cairo . C  10 

5  Gordon... E  G 

5  Zoar _ H  7 

5  Hogansville 

B  5 

5  McDonough 

C  5 

5  High  Shoals 

D  4 

5  White  Plains 
F  5 

5  Collins _ G  7 

5  Lexington  E  4 

5  Buford. ...D  3 
5  Hamilton  .B  G 
5  Mldville...G  G 
5  Oglethorpe 

C  7 

5  Chipley  ...B  G 
5  Lumber  City 
F  8 

5  Ringgold  .A  2 
5  Shellman  .B  8 
5  Richland.. B  7 
5  Dallas _ B  4 

4  Allapaha  _E  9 
4  Leesburg  _C  8 
4  Blakely  ...A  9 
4Bartow...F  G 
4  Ellijay  ....C  2 

4  Tifton _ D  9 

4  Nashville  .E  9 
4  Villa  Rica. B  4 
4  StatesboroH  7 
4  Flovilla  ..D  5 
4  Hampton  .C  5 
4  Arlington. B  9 
4  Smyrna... B  4 
4  Culloden  .C  G 
4  Rock  Mart  A  4 
4  Bronwood  C  8 
4  Ashburn..D  8 
4  Towns  . .  .  F  8 


GERA 


GERH 


GERM 
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Ge  rn.  a  walled  town  of  Central  Germany,  principality 
of  Reuss-Schleiz.  cap.  of  lordship  of  same  name,  on  the 
Elster,  22  m.  N.E.  of  Schleiz,  and  34  S.W.  by  S.  of  Leip¬ 
zig..  This  place  has  long  been  noted  for  its  commercial 
activity,  having  manufactures  of  woollen  and  cotton 
fabrics,  hats,  leather,  tobacco,  soap,  porcelain,  oil-cloth, 
&c. 

Gerace,  ( ja-ra'cha ,)  [anc.  Locri,]  an  inland  town  of  S. 
Italy,  prov.  Reggio,  on  a  hiil  within  4  m.  of  the  Ionian 
Sea,  47  S.S.W.  of  Catanzaro,  and  29  N.N.E.  of  Cape  Spar- 
tivento.  Some  fine  Greek  antiquities  are  found  here. 
Pop.  7,073. 

Ge’rah,  n.  [Ileb.,  a  bean.]  The  smallest  coin  used 
among  the  ancient  Jews,  of  which  twenty  went  to  the 
shekel. 

GeraiiTlo,  Marie  Joseph  de,  a  French  metaphysician, 
b.  1772.  His  principal  works  are  Histnire  comparie  des 
Systbnes  de  Philosophic,  and  De  la  Bienfaisance  Pit- 
blique  D.  1842. 

Gerania'cene,  n.  pi.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  geranion ,  from 
geranos,  a  crane.]  ( Bot .)  An  order  of  plants,  alliance 
Geraniules.  Diao.  Usually  symmetrical  flowers  ;  styles  J 
and  carpels  combined  round  a  long-beaked  torus.  They  J 
are  herbs  or  shrubs,  with  simple  leaves,  membranous  j 
stipules,  and  articulated  swollen  joints.  Flowers  usu¬ 
ally  symmetrical ;  sepals  five,  imbricated;  petals  twisted 
in  aestivation;  stamens  generally  somewhat  monadel- 
phous.  Fruit  consisting  of  five  carpels,  attached  by 


«.  Geranium;  b,  Pelargonium;  c,  Herb  Robert  {Geranium  Bo- 
bertianum.) 

means  of  their  styles  to  an  elongated  axis  or  carpophore, 
from  which  they  separate,  when  ripe,  from  below  up¬ 
ward,  by  the  curling  up  of  the  styles.  Seeds,  one  in 
each  carpel,  exalbuminous  ;  embryo  convoluted.  Some 
plants  of  this  order  are  distributed  over  various  parts 
of  the  world,  but  the  greater  number  are  found  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  There  are  four  genera,  and  about 
500  species,  many  very  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
their  flowers. 

Geran ia'les,  n. pi.  (Bot.)  An  alliance  of  plants,  sub¬ 
class  Hypogynous  exogens.  Diao.  Monodiclilamydeous, 
symmetrical  flowers;  axile  placenta;;  imbricated  ca¬ 
lyx  ;  twisted  corolla  ;  definite  stamens  ;  and  an  embryo 
with  little  or  no  albumen.  The  G.  are  divided  into  the 
five  orders ;  Linacex ,  Chlxnacex,  Oxalidacex,  Balsami- 
nacex ,  and  Geraniacex. 

Geranium,  (je-ra'ne-um,)  n.  (Bot.)  The  Crane's-bill, 
the  typical  genus  of  the  order  Geraniacete.  Many  spe¬ 
cies  are  American  plants,  being  generally  mere  weeds 
of  no  interest,  while  others  are  extremely  showy 
border-flowers.  The  favorite  plants  called  Geraniums 
do  not  belong  to  this  genus,  but  to  the  genus  Pelargo¬ 
nium ,  q.  v.  The  Stinking  Crane’s-bill,  or  Herb  Robert, 
Geranium  Rnbertiunum,  a  common  weed  in  dry,  rocky 
places,  with  a  diffuse  habit,  deeply  divided  leaves,  and 
small  flowers,  has  been  used  medicinally  as  an  astrin¬ 
gent,  and  in  nephritic  complaints.  The  Spotted  Gerani¬ 
um,  G.  maculatum,  with  flowers  of  considerable  beauty, 
is  the  most  valuable  medicinal  plant  of  the  genus.  It  is 
found  throughout  the  U.  States  and  Canada. 

Gera'niiim.  (Oil  of.)  n.  (Peifum.)  An  essential  oil, 
known  in  India  as  Rnshe,  or  Reose  oil,  and  in  trade  as 
Turkish  Essence,  Oil  of  Geranium,  or  Oil  of  Ginger-grass. 
It  is  obtained  from  a  plant  of  the  genus  Andropogon , 
believed  to  be  the  Andropogon  Calamus  Aromaticus. 
This  oil  is  employed  by  the  Turks  to  adulterate  attar  of 
roses,  q.  v„  and  is  considered  by  some  to  be  identical 
with  the  Grass-oil  of  Nemaur. 

Ge'rar.  (Script.)  An  ancient  town  or  place  of  the  Phil¬ 
istines  in  the  times  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  in  the  S.  of 
Judah,  not  far  from  Gaza. 

G<^r'ar<l.  IIai.th xz \R,  the  assassin  of  lVilliam  I ,  Prince 
of  Orange;  executed  1584. 

GeraiMl,  Mai  rice  Etienne.  Count,  marshal  of  France. 
B.  in  177J.  He  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  18,  and 
soon  after  was  made  aide-de-camp  to  Bernadotte.  He  I 
served  at  the  battles  of  Austerlitz  and  Wagram,  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  in  the  expedition  to  Russia,  in  which 
lie  greatly  distinguished  himself.  He  took  part  in  the 
campaigns  of  1813,  1814,  and  1815,  and  was  severely 
wounded  at  Leipsic.  He  was  created  marshal  in  1830, 
and  held  for  a  short  time  the  portfolio  of  war.  Two  years 
later  he  besieged  and  took  the  citadel  of  Antwerp;  held 
the  office  of  first  minister  in  1834,  and  d.  in  1852.  He 
was  made  Grand  Chancellor  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  four 
years  before  his  death.  V.  1855. 


Ger  ard.  Francois,  a  French  historical  painter,  b.  at 
Rome,  1770.  He  became,  at  the  early  age  of  14,  a  pupil 
of  the  celebrated  David,  and  is  thought  by  many  to  have 
equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  his  master.  His  first  and  also 
one  of  his  most  celebrated  works  was  the  picture  of  Beli- 
sarius.  His  Entrance  of  Henry  IV.  into  Paris  is  prob¬ 
ably  his  masterpiece.  Among  his  other  works  are  the 
Battle  of  Austerlitz,  Psyche,  Thetis,  and  a  large  number 
of  portraits  of  distinguished  men.  G.  was  the  greatest 
portrait-painter  of  his  time  in  France.  His  studio  was 
visited  in  1814  by  the  emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria, 
and  the  king  of  Prussia.  He  was  first  painter  to  Louis 
XVIII.,  member  of  the  Institute,  and  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  &c.  D.  1837. 

Gerard  Thorn,  or  Tenque,  founder  of  the  order  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  B.  at  Amalfi,  about  1040.  He  I 
first  visited  Jerusalem  for  commercial  objects,  but  about 
1100  he  assumed  the  religious  habit,  and  associated  with 
others,  who  took  the  vows  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obe¬ 
dience;  the  object  of  their  institution  being  to  defend 
Christian  pilgrims  in  their  journey  to  and  from  the  Holy  ! 
Land.  Thus  arose  the  powerful  order  of  Knights  Hospi¬ 
tallers  of  St.  John,  who  afterwards  became  the  knights 
of  Malta,  and  acquired  such  distinguished  fame.  D. 
about  1120. 

Gerar'dia,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Scrrqjhu- 
lariacex.  They  are  American  herbs,  rarely  suffruti- 
cose,  having  opposite  leaves,  and  axillary,  solitary, 
purple  or  ruse-colored  flowers. 

Gerbier-des- Jones,  (zhair'be-ai,)  a  mountain  of 
France  in  the  Cevennes  chain,  dep.  Ardeche,  20  m,  from 
Privas,  attaining  an  altitude  of  5,120  ft.  above  sea-level. 

Geremoabo,  (zha-ra-mo-a'bo,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  prov. 
of  Bahia  ;  pop.  abt.  4,000. 

Ger'faleon,  or  Jer-Falcon,  n.  [Fr.  gerfaut.]  (Zool.) 
The  Falco  Gyrfalco,  a  species  of  falcon,  (see  Fig.  987,) 
considered  as  the  boldest  and  most  beautiful  of  the 
tribe.  Iu  size  it  approaches  closely  to  that  of  the 
osprey.  Its  general  color  is  brownish-gray,  of  varied 
tints  above  and  white  beneath,  and  brown  longitudinal 
spots.  The  tail  is  crossed  with  a  number  of  deeper 
and  lighter  bands,  and  the  bill  and  legs  are  usually 
of  a  pale-blue  or  yellowish  color.  Three  varieties 
of  the  gerfalcon  are  mentioned  by  Buffon  ;  the  first  two 
are  similar  to  the  species  above  described,  and  the  third 
is  entirely  white.  The  gerfalcon  is  a  native  of  Russia, 
Norway,  Iceland,  and  Baffin’s  Bay.  Of  all  the  rapacious 
birds,  except  the  eagle,  it  is  considered  the  most  formi¬ 
dable,  the  most  active,  and  the  most  intrepid ;  it  attacks 
the  largest  birds  boldly,  and  when  transferred  from  the 
coldest  climate  to  the  warmest,  its  strength  is  not  di¬ 
minished,  nor  is  its  vivacity  checked  in  any  degree. 

Ger'Iiartlt,  Karl  Friedrich,  a  French  chemist,  b.  at 
Strasburg,  1816.  At  the  age  of  15,  he  was  sent  to  the 
Polytechnic  School  of  Carlsruhe,  where  his  attendance 
at  Professor  Walchner'a  lectures  first  awakened  iu  his 
mind  a  taste  for  chemistry.  After  two  years’  residence 
in  this  town,  he  removed  to  Leipsic,  where  he  attended 
the  lectures  of  Erdmann,  which  seem  to  have  developed 
in  him  an  irresistible  passion  for  questions  of  speculative 
chemistry.  He  worked  afterwards  for  18  months  in  the 
laboratory  of  Giessen,  under  Liebig’s  superintendence ; 
and  in  1838  he  arrived  in  Paris,  where  he  was  cordially 
welcomed  by  Dumas.  Here  he  gave  lectures  and  in¬ 
structions  in  chemistry,  and,  with  Chevreul’s  permission, 
worked  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  where 
he  commenced  his  important  researches  on  the  essential 
oils.  Iu  1S44,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  general 
chemistry  in  the  faculty  of  sciences  at  Montpelier.  About 
this  time,  he  published  his  Precis  de  Chimie  Organique, 
in  which  he  sketches  the  idea  of  “homologous  and  het¬ 
erologous  series”  (q.  v.),  which  at  a  later  period  he  so 
successfully  developed.  In  1848,  he  resigned  his  chair 
and  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  established,  between 
the  years  1S49  and  1855,  in  successive  memoirs,  his  views 
of  series  and  the  theory  of  types,  with  which  his  name 
will  be  ever  associated  in  the  history  of  chemistry.  It 
was  there,  also,  that  he  gave  to  the  scientific  world  his 
remarkable  researches  upon  the  anhydrous  acids  and 
the  oxides.  All  his  ideas  and  his  discoveries  are  em¬ 
bodied  in  his  Traite  de  Chimie  Organique  (1853-1856,  4 
vols.)  He  had  hardly  completed  the  correction  of  the 
last  proof  of  this  great  work,  when,  after  an  illness  of 
only  two  days,  he  died,  1856. 

Ger  hardfs  Xota'tion.  n.  (Chem.)  A  method  of 
expressing  chemical  formula?,  differing  from  that  in 
general  use  by  the  doubling  of  the  equivalent  numbers 
of  certain  elements.  By  comparing  the  specific  gravi¬ 
ties  of  elements  with  their  equivalent  numbers,  it  will 
be  seen  that  in  a  few  cases  there  is  a  discrepancy  be¬ 
tween  them;  —  thus: 


Equiv. 

Spec.  grav. 

IT  vdrogen .  . 

.  i 

i 

Oxygen  . 

.  8 

15-9 

Sulphur  (vapor) . 

.  16 

31-7 

Chlorine . 

.  35-5 

34-9 

Bromine  . 

.  80 

79-8 

ing  to  both  systems,  the  new  equivalents  being  printed 
in  Italics. 


Compound.  Old  Formula.  New  Formula. 


Water . 

Potash  . 

Oxide  of  silver . 

Alumina  . 

Sesquioxide  of  iron . 

Sulphide  of  potassium... 

Cyanogen  . 

Carbonic  oxide . . 


HO 

H«  O 

KO 

K20 

AgO 

Ag20 

ai.,o3 

AI4O3 

Fe203 

Fo4  03 

KS 

K  2S 

C2N 

C  N 

CO 

CO 

Beside  the  change  in  the  equivalents  described  above, 
Gerhardt  introduced  a  new  theory  of  the  constitution 
of  acids  and  salts.  According  to  the  present  theory, 
nitrate  of  silver,  for  instance,  would  be  formulated  thus, 
— Ag0.Nj05,  being  regarded  as  a  compound  of  nitric  acid 
and  oxide  of  silver;  but  on  comparing  this  salt  with  its 
corresponding  haloid,  chloride  ot  silver,  a  discrepancy 
occurs,  which  vanishes,  if  we  consider  nitric  acid  as  exist¬ 
ing  in  nitrate  of  silver,  to  consist  of  N208,  instead  of  Na< 16. 
From  numerous  other  anomalies,  occurring  chiefly  in 
organic  bodies,  Gerhardt  came  to  the  following  conclu¬ 
sions: — 1.  That  every  uncombined  acid  necessarily  con¬ 
tains  one  or  more  equivalents  of  hydrogen.  2.  That  the 
bodies  hitherto  regarded  as  dry  acids  possess  no  acid  pro¬ 
perties  until  united  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  3.  That 
salts  are  formed  by  the  solution  of  one  or  more  atoms 
of  hydrogen  by  one  or  more  atoms  of  a  metal,  or  some 
substance  acting  as  such.  Thus,  the  bodies  known  as 
NOj.SojCOj,  are  neutral  and  inert  until  united  with  an 
equivalent  of  water,  when  they  form  respectively  nitric, 
sulphuric  and  carbonic  acids. 


Old  view.  Netv  view. 

Nitric  acid .  N205  HaN206 

Sulphuric  acid .  S03  H2S04 

Carbonic  acid .  COa  HaC03 

This  brings  the  haloid  and  oxyacid  salts  into  perfect 
harmony,  both  being  regarded  as  acids  in  which  the 
hydrogen  is  replaced  by  a  metal,  or  some  substance  act¬ 
ing  as  such  ; — thus ; 

HC1  +  IC  =  KC1  +  H 
H,S04  +  Ka  =  K2S04  -j-  Ha 


or,  in  other  words,  the  acid  is  regarded  as  the  nitrate, 
BUlphate,  or  carbonate  of  hydrogen,  and  the  salt  formed, 
as  the  nitrate,  sulphate,  or  carbonate  of  the  metal;  — 
hence,  the  terms  nitrate  of  potassium,  sulphate  of  sodium, 
•Sic.,  used  by  the  followers  of  Gerhardt,  instead  of  nitrate 
of  potash,  sulphate  of  soda,  &c. 

Ger'icault,  Jean  Louis  Theodore  Andr£,  a  French 
historical  and  genre  painter,  B.  at  Rouen,  1790;  was  the 
pupil  of  Guerin.  His  peculiarities  are  well  illustrated 
in  the  great  and  magnificent  picture  of  the  Shipwreck 
of  the  Medusa,  painted  in  1S19,  and  now  in  the  Louvre 
at  Paris.  G.  died  almost  at  the  threshold  of  his  pro¬ 
mised  great  career,  in  1824. 

Ger'iziin  anil  F,  lull,  two  mountains  of  Samaria, 
forming  the  opposite  sides  of  the  valley  which  contained 
the  ancient  city  of  Shechem,  the  present  Nabulus.  The 
valley  which  these  mountains  inclose  is  about  200  or 
300  paces  wide,  by  above  3  m.  in  length;  and  Mount 
Ebal  rises  on  the  right  hand  and  Gerizim  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  valley,  which  extends  W.N.W.,  as  a  person 
approaches  Shechem  from  Jerusalem.  It  was  on  Mount 
Ebal  that  God  commanded  to  be  reared  up  an  altar  and 
a  pillar  inscribed  with  the  law  ;  and  the  tribes  were  to 
be  assembled,  half  on  Ebal  and  half  on  Gerizim,  to  hear 
the  fearful  maledictions  pronounced  by  the  Levites  upon 
all  who  should  violate  the  obligations  of  the  sacred  code, 


To  remove  this  anomaly,  the  French  chemist  Gerhardt 
doubles  the  equivalent  numbers  of  oxygen,  sulphur, 
carbon,  selenium, and  tellurium,  on  the  assumption  that 
“equal  volumes  of  elementary  gases  and  vapors  contain 
the  same  number  of  atoms  when  compared  under  the 
same  conditions  of  heat  and  pressure.’’  This  is  equivalent 
to  saying  that  the  atoms  of  oxygen  weigh  16  times  as 
much  as  atoms  of  hydrogen,  though  of  the  same  bulk 
or  volume,  since  a  cubic  foot  of  oxygen  weighs  16  times 
as  heavy  as  a  cubic  foot  of  hydrogen.  These  doubled 
equivalents  are  generally  indicated  by  a  line  drawn 
through  the  letter;  —  thus,-0-,-€P,-S-e,  &c.  Of  the  com¬ 
pounds  mentioned  below,  the  formulae  are  given  accord¬ 


Pig.  1147. 

VIEW  OF  NABLUS  AND  MOUNT  GERIZIM  FROM  THE  N.W. 

and  the  blessings  promised  to  those  who  should  observe 
them.  The  tribes  which  responded  with  simultaneous 
“amens”  to  the  curses  were  to  be  stationed  on  Mount 
Ebal,  and  those  who  answered  to  the  blessings,  on 
Mount  Gerizim  This  imposing  ceremony  —  perhaps 
the  most  grand  in  the  history  of  nations  —  could  not 
have  found  a  more  fitting  scene;  and  it  was  duly  per¬ 
formed  by  Joshua  as  soon  as  he  gained  possession  of 
the  promised  land.  (Deut.  xxvii.;  Josh.  viii.  30-35.) 

Germ,  n.  (junn.)  [Lat.  germen ,  from  Gr.  gen,  root 
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GERM 


GERM 


GERM 


of  gigeneni,  to  produce.]  (Bo/.)  The  eye  of  a  bud,  or 
any  growing  point ;  or  an  embryo,  • 

—Origin;  first  principle;  that  from  which  anything 
springs;  as,  the  germ  of  toleration. 

(ierm  Theory.  See  Section  II. 

Germain',  a.  Same  as  Germane  ( q.v .). 

Germain.  St.  (zliar-mdn'),  the  name  of  many  towns, 
villages  and  parishes  in  France,  with  pop.  under  4,000. 
Ger'iuain-en-laye,  (St..)  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
Seine-et-Oise,  on  a  hill  adjoining  the  Seine,  6  m.  N.  of 
Versailles,  and  9  W.  by  N.  of  Paris.  Manuf.  Horse-hair 
goods  and  leather.  It  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  noble 
palace,  originally  built  by  Charles  V.  in  1370;  recon¬ 
structed  by  Francis  I.;  and  embellished  by  many  suc¬ 
ceeding  sovereigns,  especially  Louis  Quatorze  (XIV.), 
who  added  to  it  five  extensive  pavilions,  and  constructed 
the  fine  terrace  which  extends  from  it,  with  a  breadth 
of  nearly  90  feet.,  for  a  distance  of  1%  m.,  between  the 
forest  of  St.  Germain  and  the  Seine.  That  monarch 


Fig.  1148. —  PALACE  OF  ST.  GERMAIN-EN-LAYE. 


afterwards  became  disgusted  with,  and  abandoned  the 
palace,  because,  it  is  said,  he  could  see  St.  Denis,  the 
burial-place  of  the  French  kings,  from  its  windows. 
Charles  IX.  and  Henry  II.,  as  well  as  Louis  XIV.,  were 
born  in  this  palace.  It  was  the  residence  of  Millie,  de 
la  Valliere  (q.v.)-,  and  James  II.,  of  England,  with 
most  of  his  family,  passed  their  exile,  and  died  in  it. 
It  is  now  used  as  barracks  and  a  military  prison.  Pop. 
19,478.  —  The  Forest  op  St.  Germain,  one  of  the  finest 
of  its  kind  in  France,  extends  N.  of  the  town,  en¬ 
closed  W.,  N.,  and  E.  by  the  Seine.  It  is  9  m.  in  length 
by  3  in  breadth  ;  covers  an  extent  of  8,S6o  Eng.  acres, 
and  is  traversed  by  roads,  the  aggregate  length  of  which 
is  not  less  than  1,180  miles. 

Ger'man,  a.  [Fr.  germain;  Lat.  germanus,  probably 
from  germen,  for  gerimen,  an  offshoot,  a  bud,  from 
gf.re.rt,  to  bear.]  Of  the  same  germ  or  stock,  as  brothers 
or  sisters  that  have  the  same  father  and  mother. — 
Cousins-german  are  the  sons  or  daughters  of  brothers 
or  sisters,  or  first  cousins. 

Ger'man,  a.  [Probably  from  ger,  corruption  of  wehr, 
war,  and  man.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Germany. 

— n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Germany.  —  The  German 
language. 

Ger'man,  in  Illinois,  a  flourishing  township  of  Rich¬ 
land  co. 

Ger’man,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Bartholomew 
co. 

—A  township  of  Marshall  co. 

— A  township  of  St.  Joseph  co. 

— A  township  of  Vnnderburg  co. 

Ger'man,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Grundy  co. 

— A  township  of  Keokuk  co. 

Ger'man,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Chenango 
co. 

Ger'man,  in  Ohio,  a  thriving  township  of  Allen  co. 

— A  township  of  Auglaize  co. 

— ,4  township  of  Clarke  co. 

— A  township  of  Darke  co. 

— A  township  of  Fulton  co. 

— A  township  of  Harrison  co. 

— A  township  of  Holmes  co. 

• — A  township  of  Montgomery  co. 

Ger’man,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Fayette 
co. 

German,  in  W.  Va.,  a  p.-o.  of  Braxton  co. 

Ger'man  Cath'olics,  n.pl.  (Eccl.Hist.)  The  name 
of  a  religious  sect  which  has  recently  been  formed  in 
Germany,  by  secession  tVom  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  It  originated  in  a  proclamation  of  a  special 
pilgrimage  and  service  of  Bishop  Arnoldi,  of  Treves,  to 
the  “  Holy  Coat”  of  that  city,  to  be  accompanied  by  remis¬ 
sion  of  sins.  This  proceeding  called  forth  a  letter  from 
Johannes  Rouge,  an  excommunicated  priest  of  Silesia, 
dated  October  1,  1844,  characterizing  it  as  an  idolatrous 
festival,  and  calling  upon  the  bishop  to  suppress  it.  A 
short  time  before,  another  Catholic  priest,  Johann 
Czerski,  had  seceded  from  the  Romish  Church,  and  at¬ 
tempted  the  foundation  of  an  independent  Christian 
congregation.  The  letter  of  Ronge  met  with  many 
sympathizers,  and  a  union  having  been  effected  between 
Ronge  and  Czerski,  a  number  of  congregations  sprang 
up  in  a  very  short  time,  calling  themselves  German 
Catholics.  The  “  Confession  of  Schneidemtihl,”  drawn 
up  by  Czerski,  Oct.  19,  and  presented  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  Oct.  27,  1844,  rejected  as  uuscriptural,  and  as 
a  merely  human  ordinance,  the  reception  by  the  priests 
alone  of  the  Lord’s  supper  in  both  kinds ;  the  canon¬ 
ization  and  invocation  of  the  saints;  indulgence  and 
purgatory;  fasting;  the  use  of  the  Latin  language  in 
divine  service;  mass  and  vespers;  the  celibacy  of  the 
priests;  the  prohibition  of  mixed  marriages;  the 
supremacy  of  the  Rope,  and  other  points.  They  de¬ 


clared  themselves  determined  to  sever  their  connection 
with  the  Pope,  to  receive  the  Lord’s  supper  in  both 
kiuds,  and  to  recognize  the  Bible  as  the  only  rule  of 
faith.  They  retained  the  seven  sacraments  and  the 
mass,  which  they  celebrated  in  the  vernacular  tongue. 
The  “  Confession  of  Breslau,”  which  set  forth  the  views 
of  Ronge,  proceeded  farther  than  that  of  Schneidemtihl, 
—  claiming  free  investigation  of  the  Bible,  and  freedom 
of  belief  for  every  individual  member.  It  regarded  as 
essential  doctrines  only, — belief  in  God,  the  Creator 
and  Governor  of  the  world;  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  having, 
by  his  doctrine,  his  life  and  death,  redeemed  men  from 
sin  and  misery  ;  and  in  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
upon  earth.  Of  the  sacraments  of  the  Catholic  Church 
it  retained  only  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  supper.  A 
council  met  at  Leipsic  on  the  22d  of  March.  1845,  in 
which  Ronge,  Czerski,  and  the  delegates  of  twenty 
congregations,  took  part ;  and  a  new  creed  was  adopted, 
based  principally  upon  the  Confession  of  Breslau. 
After  that  time  the  principles  of  German  Catholicism 
spread  very  rapidly,  being  adopted  not  only  by  many 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  but  also  by  many  Protestant 
clergymen  and  laymen.  At  the  end  of  1845,  they  com¬ 
prised  about  300  congregations.  They,  however,  met 
with  much  opposition  from  the  various  governments, 
and  many  vexations  and  restrictions  were  imposed  upon 
them  in  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  other  States.  A 
more  serious  source  of  disquiet,  however,  arose  among 
themselves.  It  has  been  seen  thatuthe  tendency  of 
Czerski  was  towards  the  doctrines  and  rituals  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  ;  Ronge,  on  the  other  hand,  approached 
towards  rationalism.  A  series  of  dissensions,  in  this 
way,  arose  among  the  body,  which  was  very  prejudicial 
to  their  progress.  An  attempt  was  made  to  unite  both 
parties  in  an  assembly  at  Rawiez,  in  the  month  of 
February,  1846,  in  which  Czerski,  Ronge,  and  others 
took  part,  but  it  had  not  the  desired  effect.  The 
congregations  sympathizing  with  Czerski  met  at 
Schneidemtihl  in  the  month  of  July  in  the  same 
year,  in  order  to  effect  a  closer  organization  among 
themselves;  but,  from  the  great  differences  of  opinion 
that  prevailed  among  them,  they  were  unable  to  come 
to  any  agreement.  Nor  were  the  followers  of  Ronge 
more  successful  in  their  attempts  to  effect  the  same  ob¬ 
ject.  A  council  was  held  at  Berlin,  in  May,  1847,  at¬ 
tended  by  deputies  from  151  congregations,  and  new 
efforts  were  made  to  accomplish  a  union  of  the  two 
parties,  but  with  little  better  success.  The  revolution 
of  1848  was  favorable  to  the  German  Catholics,  and  gen¬ 
erally  led  to  the  removal  of  some  of  the  civil  restric¬ 
tions  to  which  they  were  subjected.  A  conference  was 
held  at  Kothen  in  1850,  at  which  an  alliance  was  pro¬ 
posed  with  the  free  congregations  which  had  formed 
themselves  by  secession  from  the  Protestant  churches; 
and  a  diet  was  fixed  for  1852;  but  it  did  not  meet. 
Since  that  time  German  Catholicism  has  been  on  the 
decline,  partly  on  account  of  internal  dissensions,  and 
partly  from  oppressive  measures  adopted  against  them 
by  the  governments.  Many  congregations  have  been 
disbanded,  while  others  have  gone  over  in  a  body  to  the 
Protestant  Church.  A  conference  was  held  at  Gotha, 
Sept.  10,  1858,  at  which,  however,  only  forty-two  repre¬ 
sentatives  were  present.  The  history  of  G.  C.  is  fully 
given  by  Kampe,  Geschichte  der  rtligibsen  Bewegungen 
der  ncueren  Zeit,  (vol.  iii.,  Leipsic,  1856.) 

German'der,  v.  ( Hot.)  See  Teucrium. 

Germane',  a.  [Lat.  germanus  ]  Related ;  near  akin  ; 
closely  allied.  —  Appropriate;  fitting;  relevant. 

“  The  phrase  would  be  more  germane  to  the  matter.”  —  Shake. 

Ger'man  Flats,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Herki¬ 
mer  co. 

Germa'ilia.  an  extensive  country  of  ancient  Europe, 
situate  E.  of  Gaul,  front  which  it  was  separated  by  the 
Rhine.  Its  inhabitants  were  warlike  and  uncivilized, 
and  always  proved  a  watchful  enemy  against  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  Cassar  first  entered  their  country  ;  but  he  rather 
checked  their  aggressions  than  conquered  them ;  and 
his  successors,  or  their  generals,  also  attempted  to  chas¬ 
tise  their  insolence.  Tacitus  has  delineated  their  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  with  the  greatest  nicety,  and  has  ac¬ 
companied  his  description  with  the  reflections  of  a  phi¬ 
losopher. 

Germa'ilia,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Potter  co. 

Germa'ilia,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-office  of  Marquette  co. 

German'ic,  a.  [Lat.  Germanicus,  from  Germania. 
Germany.]  Pertaining  to  Germany;  as,  the  Germanic 
Confederation. 

German'ic  Con  fell  era*  ion.  (Hist.)  SeeGERMANY. 

German'icns,  Tib.  Drusus  Nero,  son  of  Drusus  Nero 
and  the  younger  Antonia,  B.  at  Rome  about  16,  B.  c.  He 
was  nephew  and  adopted  son  of  Tiberius,  and  married 
Agrippina,  grand-daughter  of  Augustus,  while  he  was 
yet  quite  young.  Augustus  intrusted  him  with  impor¬ 
tant  commands  in  Dalmatia  and  Pannonia,  and  raised 
him  to  the  consulate  a.  d.  12.  On  the  death  of  Augus¬ 
tus  (14),  he  had  to  repress  a  terrible  revolt  of  the  Ger¬ 
manic  legions,  who  wished  to  salute  him  emperor.  He 
refused  the  title  with  indignation,  and  forced  the  sol¬ 
diers  back  to  their  duty,  but  Tiberius  saw  in  him  from 
that  time  a  dangerous  rival.  Being  intrusted  soon  after¬ 
ward  with  the  command  of  the  war  against  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  he  beat  Arminius  (Herrman),  their  chief,  a.  d.  16, 
retook  the  eagles  lost  by  Varus,  and,  by  various  feats 
and  exploits,  earned  for  himself  the  surname  of  Germani¬ 
cus.  Tiberius,  jealous  of  his  success,  recalled  him  to 
Rome,  and  then  sent  him  to  the  east.  After  pacifying 
the  troubles  in  Armenia,  and  giving  a  king  to  that 
country,  he  had  a  difficulty  with  Piso,  governor  of  Syria, 
and  an  intimate  friend  of  Tiberius,  who,  according  to 
the  current  belief  both  then  and  since,  had  incited  the 
quarrel.  He  succeeded  in  ousting  Piso  from  his  prov¬ 


ince,  but  died  himself  very  soon  after,  viz.,  A.  d.  19. 
When  dying,  he  asserted  that  he  had  been  poisoned,  and 
urged  his  friends  to  avenge  him.  Agrippina,  his  widow, 
carried  his  ashes  to  Italy,  and  accused  Piso  of  his  mur¬ 
der,  but  the  latter  anticipated  punishment  by  commit¬ 
ting  suicide.  G.  was  universally  beloved  for  his  good¬ 
ness,  generosity,  justice,  and  talent.  He  was  much  ad¬ 
dicted  to  literary  pursuits,  and  has  left  us  a  translation 
of  the  Phenomena  of  Aratus.  Tacitus  makes  him  the 
hero  of  his  Annales.  His  son  Caius  Caesar  Caligula,  after¬ 
wards  emperor  of  Rome,  did  no  honor  to  his  memory. 
Ger'inanism.  n.  An  idiom  peculiar  to  the  Germau 
language. 

Germau  Language  anil  IHleralure.  [Ger., 

Deutsche  Sprache  und  Literatur .]  The  German  lan¬ 
guage  is  a  branch  of  the  Indo-Germanic  class  of  lan¬ 
guages,  which  separated  from  the  parent  stock  at  a  very 
early  period.  The  Germans  called  the  language  Deutsch , 
or  Teutsch,  from  their  ancestors,  the  Teutons.  In  its 
widest  sense  the  Teutonic  consists  of  two  branches, — the 
Northern,  or  Scandinavian,  and  the  Southern,  or  Ger¬ 
man.  The  latter  has  three  subdivisions,  —  the  Eastern 
or  Gothic,  the  High  German,  and  the  Low  German.  The 
Gothic  is  the  earliest  of  these  of  which  we  possess  any 
literary  remains,  there  being  still  in  existence  portions  of 
a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Gothic  made  by  Bishop 
Ulfilas  in  the  4th  century;  but  we  possess  nothing  of 
the  High  or  Low  German  till  the  7th  century.  Hence 
many  persons  have  been  led  to  regard  the  Gothic  as  the 
original  source  of  the  German;  but,  according  to  Max 
MUller,  the  grammatical  differences  between  the  two 
are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  show  that  this  was  impossible. 
“There  never  was,”  he  says,  “  a  common  uniform  Teu¬ 
tonic  language,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  to  show  that 
there  existed  at  any  time  a  uniform  High  German  or 
Low  German  language,  from  which  all  High  German 
and  Low  German  dialects  are  respectively  derived.”  The 
Gothic  language  died  out  in  the  9th  century.  The  Low 
German  (Platt-Deutsch)  comprehends  many  dialects 
in  the  north  or  lowlands  of  Germany,  as  well  as  the 
Frisian,  Dutch,  and  Flemish  dialects.  The  oldest  liter¬ 
ary  document  of  Low  German  on  the  continent  is  the 
Christian  epic  the  Heljand,  (Healer  or  Saviour,)  which 
is  preserved  to  us  in  two  MSS.  of  the  9th  century. 
There  are  traces  of  a  certain  amount  of  literature  in 
Saxon  or  Low  German  from  that  time  onward,  through 
the  Middle  Ages,  up  to  the  17th  century,  but,  little  of 
that  literature  has  been  preserved;  and  after  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Bible  by  Luther  into  High  German,  the 
fate  of  Low  German  literature  was  sealed.  High  Ger¬ 
man  (Hoch- Deutsch)  has  been  the  literary  language  of 
Germany  ever  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne.  Its  his¬ 
tory  may  be  traced  through  three  periods, —  the  Old 
High  German,  extending  from  the  7th  to  the  12th  cen¬ 
tury;  the  Middle  High  German,  from  the  12th  century 
to  the  time  of  Luther;  and  the  New  High  German,  from 
Luther  down  to  the  present  time.  In  the  present  day 
there  are  various  dialects  of  the  German  spoken  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country  ;  as  the  Suabian,  Bavarian, 
Franconian,  Saxon.  &c.  (See  Muller's  Lectures  on  the 
Science  of  Language.)  The  earliest  existing  monument 
of  German  literature  is  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
Gothic  by  Ulfilas,  already  alluded  to.  After  the  Gothic 
language  ceased  to  be  spoken,  nothing  was  known  of 
this  work  until  toward  the  close  of  the  16th  cent.,  w  hen  a 
portionofit  —  namely,  the  FourGospels — was  found  in 
the  abbey  of  Werden.  The  letters  are  in  silver  upon 
purple  vellum  ;  whence  it  is  called  the  Codex  ArgtnUus, 
and  it  is  now  preserved  in  the  library  of  Upsala.  After¬ 
wards,  in  1818,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  of  the  same 
work,  were  discovered  by  Cardinal  Mai  and  Count  Cas- 
tiglione  in  the  monastery  of  Bobbio,  in  Lombardy.  Of 
the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  only  a  few  lines 
remain.  The  earliest  literature  of  Germany  is  known 
to  us  only  by  report  or  tradition.  According  to  Tacitus, 
the  Germans  celebrated  in  songs,  which  were  old  even 
in  his  time,  the  praises  of  their  national  deity  Tuisco, 
and  his  son  Mannus,  as  well  as  the  deeds  of  their  great 
heroes.  When  the  nations  began  to  migrate,  heroes  of 
greater  and  greater  renown  march  into  the  scene  of 
song,  and  the  historic  forms  of  Attila,  Theodoric,  GUn- 
ther,  and  others,  appear.  The  two  most  ancient  Ger¬ 
man  poems  are  the  Lay  of  Hildebrand  and  Hadubrund, 
and  the  Prayer  of  Weissenbrun,  w  hich  belong  to  the  8th 
century.  Many  of  the  legends  of  this  period  were  after¬ 
wards  embodi  d  in  the  lay  of  the  Nibelungen,  the  most 
celebrated  production  of  German  mediseval  poetry.  The 
introduction  of  Christianity  exercised  an  important 
change  in  the  early  literature  of  Germany.  The  Latin 
language  came  to  be  that  of  the  church,  the  court,  and 
the  law.  A  kind  of  religious  poetry,  after  the  model  of 
the  Roman  poets,  was  introduced  in  placeof  the  ancient 
heroic  and  mythical  songs,  and  was  fostered  by  the 
court  as  well  as  by  the  clergy.  Charlemagne,  indeed, 
was  fondly  attached  to  the  ancient  lays  of  his  father- 
land,  and  caused  a  collection  of  them  to  be  made ;  but  his 
successor,  Louis  the  Pious,  looked  upon  everything  Ger¬ 
man  as  heathenish ;  and  the  consequence  was,  the  al¬ 
most  total  destruction  of  every  poem  which  bore  a  spe¬ 
cial  mythological  character.  The  Heljand,  a  poem  giving 
the  life  of  Christ,  was  written  at  the  instance  of  Louis 
the  Pious  in  the  9th  century,  and  is  one  of  the  noblest 
productions  of  poetic  genius  that  has  ever  appeared. 
Thirty  years  later  appeared  another  sacred  poem,  known 
as  the  Krist,  composed  by  Otfried,  a  Benedictine  monk 
of  Weissenburg.  Another  poem  of  this  period  is  tho 
so-called  Ludwigslied,  a  poem  in  honor  of  the  victory  of 
the  Frankish  king,  Louis  III.,  over  the  Normans  in  883. 
The  other  poetical  remains  of  this  period  are  chiefly  of 
a  religious  nature,  and,  together  with  the  contemporary 
prose  literature,  are  not  worthy  of  notice.  Germany, 
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by  losing  its  French  and  Italian  provinces,  had  become 
Germany  again  ;  and  a  desire  to  cultivate  the  national 
literature  again  began  to  manifest  itself.  The  monks  of 
St.  Gall,  Passau,  and  other  places,  translated  some  of 
the  German  epics  into  Latin  verse;  such  as  the  poem  of 
the  Nibelungm,  of  YValther  of  Aquitaine,  and  of  Kudo’s 
Lied,  the  last  two  of  which  have  been  preserved  and  pub¬ 
lished.  The  stories  of  the  fox,  the  bear,  and  other  ani¬ 
mals,  so  peculiar  to  German  poetry,  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  monks  ;  and  it  is  owing  to  their  Latin  trans¬ 
lations  that  this  curious  style  of  poetry  can  be  traced 
back  so  far  as  the  10th  century.  The  11th  century  pre¬ 
sents  almost  an  entire  blank  in  the  history  of  German 
literature.  The  old  High  German  had  become  a  literary 
language  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  the  clergy,  and 
its  character  was  pre-eminently  clerical.  The  Crusades, 
however,  put  an  end  to  the  clerical  element  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  Germany.  The  chivalrous  emperors  of  the  IIo- 
heustauffen  dynasty  formed  a  new  rallying  point  for  all 
national  sympathies  ;  and  the  interest  of  the  people  was 
with  the  knight,  not  with  the  priest.  Poetry  changed 
hands,  and  the  royal  courts  and  knightly  castles  offered 
a  new  and  more  genial  home  to  the  poets  of  Germany 
than  the  monasteries  of  St.  Gall  and  Fulda.  Middle 
High  Ger.,  the  language  of  the  Suabian  court,  became 
the.  language  of  poetry,  and  the  poets  took  their  inspira¬ 
tion  from  real  life,  though  they  borrowed  their  models 
from  the  romantic  cycles  of  Brittany  and  Provence. 
The  stories  of  Arthur  and  his  knights,  of  Charlemagne, 
of  Achilles,  .Eneas,  and  Alexander,  imported  by  French 
and  Provencal  knights,  served  them  as  their  first  models ; 
and  while  foreign  influence  is  seen  in  every  branch  of 
German  poetry  at  this  time,  yet  nothing  cau  be  more 
different  than  the  same  subject,  as  treated  by  French 
and  German  poets.  The  German  Minnesdngers,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  were  far  from  being  imitators  of  the  Trouvires 
and  Troubadours.  Poets  made  bold  for  the  first  time  to 
express  their  own  feelings,  their  joys,  and  sufferings, 
and  epic  poetry  had  to  share  its  honors  with  lyric  songs. 
The  poetry  which  flourished  at  the  castles  was  soon 
adopted  by  the  lower  ranks,  and  the  poems  of  the 
Nibelungm  and  Gudrun,  as  we  now  possess  them,  were 
composed  at  that  time  by  poets  who  took  their  subjects, 
their  best  thoughts  and  expressions,  from  the  people ; 
but  imitated  the  language,  the  metre,  and  the  manners 
of  the  court  poets.  Thus  there  are  two  kinds  of  poetry 
of  this  period,  —  the  national,  or  people’s  poetry,  the 
production  of  strolling  minstrels  ;  and  the  art  poetry, 
or  that  of  the  courts,  composed  chiefly  byr  kings  and 
coartiers.  Many  of  the  poets  were  nobles  by  birth,  sev¬ 
eral  of  them  princes.  Amoug  the  distinguished  poets 
of  this  period  are  YValther  von  der  Vogel  weide,  Heinrich 
von  Y’eldecke,  Hartmann  von  Aue,  Wolfram  von  Eschen- 
bach,  Gottfried  von  Strasburg,  and  Courad  von  YViirz- 
burg.  The  fall  of  the  Suabian  dynasty  of  the  house  of 
Hoheustauffen,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  13th  cent.,  was  the 
death-blow  to  German  chivalric  poetry.  Lyric  poetry  con¬ 
tinued  to  flourish  fora  time;  but  it  degenerated  into  an 
affected  sentimentality  and  unworthy  idolatry  of  the  la¬ 
dies.  Didactic  poetry,  however,  began  to  be  cultivated 
with  some  degree  of  success.  The  middle  classes,  the 
burghers  of  the  free  cities  of  Germany,  were  now  begin¬ 
ning  to  rise  into  power,  and  poetry  again  changed  hands. 
It  now  passed  from  the  abodes  of  princes  and  knights  to 
the  homes  of  burghers  and  the  workshops  of  artisans  ;  and 
instead  of  the  Miunesanger,  we  have  the  Meistersiinger, 
and  their  strains  were  more  subdued,  practical,  and 
homely.  Poetry  becameatrade,likeany  other, and  guilds 
were  formed,  consisting  of  master-singers  and  their  ap¬ 
prentices.  Heinrich  Frauenlob  is  cal  led  the  first  Meister- 
siinger,  and  during  the  11th,  15th,  and  lfltli  centuries,  new 
guilds  or  schools  were  formed  in  all  the  principal  towns 
of  Germany.  The  poetry  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries 
is  interesting  historically,  but  is  not  otherwise  of  much 
value.  The  best  songs  of  the  period  are  those  of  Halb- 
suter  and  Veit  YVeber,  celebrating  the  victories  of  Switz¬ 
erland  over  Austria  and  Burgundy.  Attempts  were 
made  to  revive  thechivalric  poetry  of  the  Crusades,  both 
in  the  beginning  and  towards  the  close  of  the  loth  cen¬ 
tury,  but  without  success.  In  the  15th  century',  prose 
literature  begins  to  flourish,  and  several  local  chronicles 
appear,  —  as  well  as  works  on  jurisprudence,  and  some 
sermons.  In  the  14th  century,  Germany  possessed  sev¬ 
eral  mystic  theologians,  as  Eckart  and  Tauler,  men  of 
clear  intellect  and  energy  of  purpose,  whose  sermons  and 
writings  contributed  to  pave  the  way  for  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  In  1373  the  first  complete  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  German  was  made  by  Matthias  of  Beheim.  An  im¬ 
portant  event  in  this  centur.v,  in  its  general  influence 
upon  the  future  progress  of  German  literature,  was  the 
establishment  of  the  university  of  Prague,  followed  soon 
after  by  universities  in  almost  all  parts  of  Germany. 
The  loth  century  was  rich  in  scholars,  but  poor  in  men 
of  genius  and  strong  thinkers.  The  invention  of  the 
art  of  printing  was  a  reform  in  this  century,  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  which  were  chiefly  felt  by  the  great  masses  of  the 
people.  It  extended  to  them  the  privilege  which  had 
previously  been  confined  to  the  rich.  Between  1470  and 
1500,  several  thousand  editions  of  books  were  printed  in 
Germany.  The  16th  century  introduces,  along  with  the 
Reformation,  a  new  sera  in  the  history  of  the  literature 
of  Germany.  Luther’s  translation  of  the  Bible  is  so  pure 
in  language,  and  so  beautiful  in  style,  that  it  is  still  re¬ 
garded,  even  in  the  present  day,  as  a  model  of  elegant 
expression.  The  religious  quarrels  which  agitated  Ger¬ 
many  during  the  16th  century  gave  to  literature  a  theo¬ 
logical  direction,  and  the  first  scholars  of  that  time  were 
more  or  less  engaged  in  religious  controversy.  Promi¬ 
nent  in  this  class,  after  Luther  himself,  stand  Zwingli. 
Jrthann  Arndt,  Bugenhagen,  Bullinger,  Melancthon,and 
Ulrich  von  Huttun.  Some  of  the  best  poets  of  this 


period,  as  Johann  Hessius,  composed  their  poetry  in 
Latin;  and, indeed,  there  came  out  from  the  universities 
a  tendency  to  exalt  Latin  above  their  mother-tongue, 
which  was  very  prejudicial  to  the  latter.  The  period 
before  and  after  the  Reformation  was  especially  fruitful 
in  satirical  and  allegorical  works.  One  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  of  the  former  class  was  the  “Ship  of  Fools” 
( Narrtnschiff ),  by  Sebastian  Brant,  a  metrical  satire  on 
the  follies  of  the  age ;  and  which  was  afterwards  imi¬ 
tated  by  Thomas  M inner,  in  his  Narrenbeschwijrung 
(Conjuration  of  Fools.)  The  most  able  satirical  and 
didactic  poet  of  the  16th  century  was  Johann  Fischart, 
the  author  of  numerous  works;  among  which  maybe 
mentioned  Flohatz,  a  remarkably  witty  poem  on  fleas; 
and  a  romantic  poem,  Das  gliickhufte  Belt iff.  He  has 
been  called  the  German  “Rabelais.”  Of  the  popular  songs 
( Volksliedtr)  of  this  period,  some  have  been  much  ad¬ 
mired.  The  works  of  Hans  Sachs,  the  poet  and  cobbler 
of  Nuremberg,  display  a  very  remarkable  degree  of  fer¬ 
tility,  liveliness,  and  humor.  A  great  poet,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  he  was  not ;  but  he  possessed  an  un¬ 
common  talent  for  mastering  any  given  subject,  and  he 
was  the  most  popular  poet  in  Germany  during  that  cen¬ 
tury.  His  works  are  numerous,  and  in  all  styles  of  com¬ 
position,  from  the  most  tragic  touch  of  feeling  to  the 
most  comic  turn  of  thought.  This  period  produced  sev¬ 
eral  distinguished  scholars  and  men  of  science ;  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Melancthon,  Camerarius 
(classics  and  philology),  Cornelius  Agrippa,  Theophrastus 
Paracelsus  (mystical  philosophy  and  natural  history), 
Copernicus  (astronomy),  Leonhard  F’uclis  (botany  and 
medicine),  Conrad  Gesner  (botany  and  zoology),  and 
Agricola  (mineralogy).  Towards  the  end  of  the  16th 
century,  everything  seemed  drifting  back  into  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages;  and  then  came  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  which, 
in  its  consequences,  was  most  disastrous  to  Germany. 
The  physical  and  moral  vigor  of  the  nation  was  broken. 
We  meet  with  no  trace  of  originality,  truth,  taste,  or 
feeling,  in  the  poetry  of  that  period,  except,  indeed,  in 
the  sacred  poetry,  many  of  the  hymns  of  Paul  Gerhard 
being  still  sung  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  Germany. 
A  rage  for  everything  foreign  that  then  prevailed  was 
utterly  opposed  to  nationality  or  originality.  Opitz,  the 
founder  of  the  so-called  Silesian  school,  is  the  true  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  classical  poetry  of  the  17  th  century.  He 
was  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  most  correct  in  his  lan¬ 
guage  and  versification,  never  venturing  on  ground  which 
had  not  been  trodden  before  by  some  classic  poet,  whether 
of  Greece,  Rome,  France,  Holland,  or  Italy.  Literary  so¬ 
cieties  were  formed  at  several  of  the  courts  of  Germany, 
professedly  for  the  improvement  of  the  language  and 
poetry  of  the  country,  after  the  model  of  those  of  Italy ; 
but  they  were  mere  silly  imitations,  and  produced  little 
good.  The  “  First  Silesian  School  ”  is  represented  by 
men  like  Opitz  and  YY'eekherlin,  and  is  characterized  as 
pseudo-classical.  It  was  imitated  in  the  north  of  Ger¬ 
many  by  Simon  Dach,  Paul  Flemming,  and  a  number  of 
less  gifted  poets,  who  form  the  “  Konigsberg  school.” 
The  chief  heroes  of  the  “  Second  Silesian  school  ”  are 
lloffmaunwaldau  and  Lolienstein,  whose  compositions 
are  more  ambitious,  bombastic,  and  full  of  metaphors 
than  those  of  Opitz ;  but  also  more  disappointing.  There 
were  some  independent  poets  who  kept  aloof  from  either 
of  these  schools,  as  Friedrich  von  Logan,  Andreas  Gry- 
phius,  and  Moscherasch.  Among  the  other  works  of 
this  period,  we  may  mention  the  Simplicissimus,  a  novel 
giving  a  lively  picture  of  German  life  during  the  Thirty 
Years’  War;  the  patriotic  writings  of  Professor  Schupp; 
the  historical  works  of  Puffendorf;  the  pietistic  ser¬ 
mons  of  Spener  and  of  Franke,  the  founder  of  the  orphan 
school  at  Halle;  Professor  Arnold's  ecclesiastical  his¬ 
tory;  the  first  political  pamphlets  of  Prof.  Thomasius; 
and  among  philosophers,  Jacob  Bcehme  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  and  Leibnitz  at  the  end  of  the  century.  The  18th 
century  was  marked  by  a  revolution  in  the  literature 
and  modes  of  thought  in  Germany.  Johann  Christoph 
Gottsclied,  professor  of  eloquence  at  Leipsic,  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century,  exercised  great  power  as  a  critic, 
and  was  the  means  of  defeating  the  Second  Silesian 
school.  lie  was,  however,  an  advocate  of  French  models 
in  art  and  poetry;  and  it  was  through  the  opposition 
which  he  roused  by  his  Gallomania,  that  German  poe¬ 
try  was  at  last  delivered  from  the  trammels  of  that  for¬ 
eign  school.  Gottsclied  and  his  friends  at  Leipsic  were 
opposed  by  Bodmer  and  his  friends  in  Switzerland,  who 
advocated  the  English  style  of  literature;  and  a  long 
literary  warfare  was  carried  on.  Fora  Ion  _  period  Gott- 
sched  and  his  party  prevailed:  but  at  length  public 
opinion  became  too  strong  against  them,  and  the  dicta¬ 
tor  lived  to  become  the  laughing-stock  of  Germany. 
Among  those  who  distinguished  themselves  as  advocates 
of  the  new  school  were  Gartner,  Gellert,  Kartner,  Adolf 
Schlegel  (father  of  the  brothers  Scblegel),  Kleist,  and 
Gleim.  Of  greater  influence,  however,  than  any  of  these 
here  named,  were  Ilagedorn  of  Hamburg,  whose  fables 
and  songs  have  immortalized  him  in  Germany;  and  Al¬ 
bert  von  Haller,  the  physiologist,  remarkable  also  as  a 
writer  of  descriptive  anil  didactic  poetry.  During  this 
literary  struggle,  the  great  names  of  German  poetry 
sprang  up,  —  Klopstock,  W’ieland,  Lessing,  Herder, 
Goethe  and  Schiller.  Klopstock’s  Messiah  made  a  pro¬ 
found  impression  by  its  mystic,  devout,  and  rapturous 
faith,  as  well  as  a  work  of  art.  The  fashionable  and 
elegant  portion  of  society  was  attracted  by  the  semi- 
Grecian.  semi-Parisian  muse  of  Wieland.  But  it  was  re¬ 
served  for  Lessing  to  give  a  new  direction  to  German 
literature.  He  established  a  new  school  of  criticism, 
and  exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  progress  of 
the  drama,  by  unfolding,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  mind,  all  the  beauty,  originality,  and  vigor  of  Shaks- 
peare.  His  tragedy  Emilia  Galotti,  his  comedy  Minna 


von  Barnhelm,  and  his  philosophical  drama  Nathan  der 
Weise,  are  models  of  dramatic  composition.  Herder,  a 
man  of  vast  learning  as  well  as  of  poetic  genius,  exerted  a 
strong  influence  upon  the  poets  of  his  time,  and  contrib¬ 
uted  powerfully  to  promote  the  study  of  Oriental  poetry, 
as  well  as  the  ancient  popular  songs  of  different  nations. 
The  crowning  work  of  his  life  is  his  Idem  zur  Philoso- 
pliie  der  Geschichte  der  Menschhe.il.  Another  great  im¬ 
pulse  was  given  by  YVinckelmann,  whose  writings  on  the 
remains  of  ancient  art  modified  all  the  old  theories  of 
the  beautiful.  Goethe  came  forward  in  1773  with  his 
Goetz  vm  Berlicliingen,  which  was  greeted  as  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  an  entirely  new  period  in  German  dra¬ 
matic  literature.  In  1781  appeared  Schiller’s  first  piece. 
Die  Biiuber  (the  Robbers),  followed  by  Fiesco  and  Ca- 
bale  und  Liebe.  These  impassioned  tragedies  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  the  literary  excitement.  His  Don  Carlos 
(1784)  shows  greater  moderation, and  opens  a  long  series 
of  tragedies,  in  which  the  highest  aspirations  for  liberty 
and  humanity  are  interwoven  with  historical  associ¬ 
ations  expressed  in  language  of  the  most  classic  purity 
It  was  only,  however,  after  Schiller’s  union  with  Goethe 
(1795)  that,  by  their  combined  labors,  German  literature 
was  brought  to  that  classic  perfection  which,  from  a 
purely  local,  has  since  given  to  it  a  universal  influence. 
Schiller,  by  his  enthusiastic  and  sympathetic  eloquence 
and  tenderness,  became  the  favorite  of  the  people:  while 
Goethe,  with  his  many-sided  intellect  and  boundless 
sensibilities,  controlled  by  a  strong  will,  became  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  sovereign  of  German  literature.  The  philo¬ 
sophic  spirit  of  this  age  also  gave  birth  in  rapid  succes¬ 
sion  to  the  master  minds  of  Kant,  Fichte,  Hegel,  and 
Schelling.  Jean  Paul  Richter  is  a  peculiar  and  power¬ 
ful  writer  of  this  period,  whose  works,  though  charac¬ 
terized  by  obscurity  and  irregularity,  are  frequently 
lighted  up  by  flashes  of  humor  and  brilliant  gems  of 
thought  and  feeling.  Novalis  (von  Hardenburg)  is  an¬ 
other  strangely-constituted  writer,  whose  works,  though 
few  and  fragmentary,  contain  scattered  thoughts  of  such 
wisdom  and  genius  as  to  give  them  a  high  place  in  the 
literature  of  his  country.  Ludwig  Tieck,  a  more  volumi¬ 
nous  and  connected  writer  than  his  friend  Novalis,  was 
also  much  more  of  a  creative  genius.  His  dramas,  and 
collection  of  ancient  fairy  and  popular  tales,  often  reflect 
the  romance  of  mediaeval  poesy  with  much  beauty  and 
genius,  but  with  a  mystic  feeling  bordering  almost  on 
superstition.  To  the  so-called  Romantic  school  belong 
the  brothers  Schlegel, —  August  YVilhelm,  author  of  va¬ 
rious  critical  and  aesthetics!  works,  and  a  metrical  trans¬ 
lation  of  Sliakspeare;  and  Friedrich,  known  as  a  writer 
on  the  history  of  ancient  and  modern  literature,  and  the 
philosophy  of  history1.  The  other  writers  of  that  and 
the  subsequent  period  to  the  present  time  are  so  nu¬ 
merous,  that  we  can  only  afford  to  mention  a  very  few 
of  them.  In  almost  every  department  of  literature,  the 
writers  of  the  present  or  last  century,  in  Germany,  oc¬ 
cupy  a  chief  place.  In  philosophy,  the  names  are  nu¬ 
merous;  but  they  are  ail  eclipsed  by  the  great  names 
of  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegei,  and  generally  be¬ 
long  to  one  or  other  of  these  schools.  (See  German 
Philosophy.)  In  theology,  Schleiermacher,  Paulus,  Bret- 
schneider,  Reinhard,  Eiclihorn,  Hengstenberg,  and  a 
host  of  others,  have  done  good  service  in  the  field  of 
biblical  inquiry.  In  philological  and  critienl  inquiries, 
occur  the  names  of  Wolf,  Hermann,  Bceckh,  Otfried 
Muller,  W.  von  Humboldt,  the  brothers  Grimm,  Franz 
Bopp,  Bunsen,  Benecke,  Laehmann,  Ilaupt.  In  history, 
Johannes  von  Miiller,  Heeren,  YY’achler,  Friedrich  von 
Raumer,  Ranke,  Lappenberg,  Pertz,  Niebuhr,  Neander, 
Dahlmann,  Gervinus,  Menzel,  Schlosser.  In  poetry, 
besides  the  names  already  mentioned,  are  Arndt,  Kor- 
ner.  Heine,  Uhland,  Kinkel.  Riickert,  Schwab.  Kerner, 
YV.  llauff,  Novalis,  Morike,  Borne.  In  dramatic  litera¬ 
ture  are  distinguished  Kotzebue,  Mullner,  Houwald, 
Grillparzer,  Raupach,  Grabbe,  Innnermann.  Gutzkow, 
Mosen,  Prutz,  Laube,  Hebbel,  and  Freytag.  In  the  field 
of  historical  or  social  romance,  are  Witzleben,  Van  de 
Y’elde,  Piehler,  Haring,  Spindler,  Steffens.  Konig,  Gutz¬ 
kow,  Prutz,  Mugge,  Von  Sternberg;  besides  several 
ladies;  as  Ida  von  Hahn-Hahn,  Paalzow.  Among  other 
literary  writers  of  note  may  be  mentioned  F.  de  la  Motte 
Fouqud,  Aehim  von  Arniin,  Brentauus,  Y  on  Kleist,  Ama¬ 
deus  Hoffmann,  Chamisso,  Kiihne,  Auerbach.  Spielha- 
gen,  Mtihlbach,  Rodenberg,Zschokke,  Stifter.  The  labors 
of  A.  von  Humboldt  in  the  field  of  natural  science  have 
given  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  German  mind  in  that 
direction.  Among  their  travellers,  are  Martins  in  Bra¬ 
zil,  Poppig  in  S.  America,  Tschudi  in  Peru,  Schubert  in 
Greece,  Lepsius  and  Brugscli  in  Egypt,  Schomburgk  in 
British  Guiana,  Siebold  in  Japan,  Giitzlaff  in  China, 
Barth  and  Vogel  in  Africa,  the  brothers  Schlagentweit 
in  Central  Asia,  and  Leichhardt  in  Australia.  In  geog¬ 
raphy,  ethnology,  &c.,  are  the  works  of  Berghaus,  Peter- 
mann,  Stein,  IlUlmer,  Wappaus,  Kloden.  Kohl.  In  as¬ 
tronomy  and  mathematics,  are  Bessel,  Eneke,  Struve, 
Gauss,  Miidler;  while  in  medicine  and  the  natural  sci¬ 
ences,  are  .1.  Muller,  Ehrenberg,  Burdach,  Cams,  Oken, 
Cotta,  Schleiden,  Von  Buch,  Liebig,  Dove,  Burmeister, 
Poggendorf,  Erdmann, Gmelin, Grate,  Y’ogt,  Rokitansky, 
Wagner,  and  Dieffenbach.  In  the  history  of  language 
and  literature,  politics,  and  the  social  sciences,  are  Y  il- 
mar,  Gervinus,  Bouterwek,  Becker.  YVachler,  YVaagen, 
Savigny,  &c. 

Cjiorma'no.  San  (anc.  Casimim  or  Casca),  a  town  of 
south  Italy,  situated  at  the  base  of  Monte  Casino,  50  ml 
N.N.YY".  of  Naples.  Pop.  (1895)  8,750. 

Gerniil'llO,  in  Ohio,  a  former  post-office  of  Harrison 
co.;  now  New  Jefferson,  a  post-village. 

Ger'llliin  Pllllos'opliy.  The  philosophic  spirit 
which  characterizes  Germany  in  the  present  day  is  only 
of  comparatively  modern  origin.  The  old  scholastic 
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forms  retained  their  place  here  long  after  they  had  been 
forsaken  in  France  and  England.  The  writings  of  Lord 
Bacon,  of  Descartes,  and  of  Spinoza,  which  did  so  mnch 
for  philosophy  in  their  own  countries,  had  but  little  in¬ 
fluence  in  Germany.  It  was  more  particularly  the 
writings  of  Locke  which  first  excited  any  considerable 
degree  of  attention.  His  empiricism,  which  sought  to 
set  up  psychology  as  a  regulator  of  metaphysics,  aroused 
the  opposition  of  Leibnitz,  the  first  German  that  made 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  new  philosophy,  and  who, 
from  the  influence  which  he  exerted  on  all  sides,  must 
be  regarded  as  the  originator  of  the  philosophic  spirit 
in  Germany.  Yet  the  fundamentals  of  his  system  — 
monodology,  preestablished  harmony,  the  doctriue  of 
innate  ideas — wanted  a  strong  systematic  basis,  being 
rather  genial  hypotheses  than  regularly  established  pro¬ 
positions.  This  defect  Chr.  Wolf  set  himself  to  remedy, 
and  sought  to  establish  a  system  of  philosophy  com¬ 
plete  in  all  its  parts,  according  to  the  rules  of  strict 
logic ;  but  in  so  doing,  he  set  aside  the  very  doctrines 
which  most  particularly  characterized  the  system  of 
Leibnitz.  The  wide  circulation  of  his  writings,  the 
high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  contempora¬ 
ries,  the  great  number  of  his  scholars  and  adherents, 
show  the  great  influence  which  Wolf  exerted  for  a  time. 
He  was  destined,  however,  to  outlive  his  reputation,  for 
there  soon  came  on  a  period  of  philosophical  deadness 
in  Germany,  during  which  a  kind  of  eclecticism,  devoid 
of  principle,  prevailed,— the  so-called  “  philosophy  of 
common  sense,”  borrowed  from  the  English  and  French 
philosophers  of  the  18th  cent.  Nevertheless,  there  also 
existed  great  mental  activity  of  certain  kinds.  Poetry, 
the  reform  of  education,  politics,  and  religious  enlight¬ 
enment,  deeply  occupied  men’s  minds;  old  customs  in 
family  and  political  life  were  shaken,  and  a  great  and 
thorough  movement  was  preparing  itself  in  the  quiet. 
With  Emmanuel  Kant  begins  the  more  modern  period 
of  German  philosophy;  and  although,  at  first,  his  Cri¬ 
tique  of  Pure  Reason  ( Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft)  was 
in  danger  of  being  overlooked,  yet,  after  a  time,  this 
and  the  principal  of  his  other  critical  works,  which,  after 
long  preparation,  made  their  appearance  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession,  gave  a  powerful  stimulus  to  scientific  research. 
The  cause  of  this  lay,  not  only  in  the  novelty  and  com¬ 
prehensiveness  of  his  investigations,  but  in  that  they  ex¬ 
actly  corresponded  witli  the  tendencies  of  the  age  at  the 
time.  Excluding  all  dogmatism  and  fanaticism,  main¬ 
taining  the  independence  of  speculative  inquiry,  refer¬ 
ring  all  theoretical  speculation  to  the  accessible  region 
of  experience,  the  elevation  of  the  moral  to  the  highest 
and  ultimate  of  all  human  endeavor,  —  these  in  general 
constitute  the  main  features  of  his  philosophy,  which 
he  wished  to  becultivated  rather  with  a  view  to  its  social 
than  to  its  mere  philosophic  importance.  He  also  enter¬ 
tained  the  hope  that,  by  means  of  critical  investigations 
into  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  it  might  be  possible 
to  reconcile  the  opposing  systems  of  empiricism  and  ra¬ 
tionalism,  of  sensualism  and  spiritualism,  &c.,  and  to 
discover  a  series  of  comprehensive  principles  to  which 
the  controversies  of  the  philosophic  schools  might  be 
referred  in  the  last  instance.  That  this  hope  was  dis¬ 
appointed  Was  owing  to  this,  that  Kant  sought  to  sup¬ 
port  the  old  metaphysic  of  the  schools  by  a  psychology 
which  itself  rested  on  the  basis  of  that  metaphysic.  Be¬ 
sides,  there  was  wanting  in  the  heyday  of  Kantism  any 
sufficient  point  of  unity  for  the  several  parts  of  philos¬ 
ophy.  Of  this  want  K.  L.  Reinliold  was  the  first  to 
become  conscious;  and  scepticism,  as  in  Schulze’s  Ane- 
sidemus,  and  dogmatism,  in  the  writings  of  Eberhard 
and  others,  raised  their  feeble  opposition  to  the  now 
triumphant  criticism.  J.  G.  Fichte  believed  that  he  had 
found  that  absolute  point  of  unity  which  the  criticism 
of  Kant  had  indicated,  in  the  fact  of  consciousness. 
Fichte,  travelling  on  the  path  which  Kant  had  pointed 
out,  changed  the  half-idealism  of  Kant  into  a  complete 
idealism,  while  he  declared  the  “Ego”  to  be,  not  only  the 
bearer  and  source  of  knowledge,  but  also  the  only  real¬ 
ity,  the  representation  and  act  of  which  is  the  world. 
In  the  Ego,  knowing  and  being  were  identical;  it  was 
at  once  the  principle  of  existence,  and  knowledge  and 
nature  appeared  only  as  the  reflex  of  its  absolute  ac¬ 
tivity.  With  this  idealism  began  a  kind  of  revolution¬ 
ary  excitement  among  the  philosophic  minds  of  Ger¬ 
many,  which  contrasted  strongly  with  the  quiet  and 
sober  spirit  of  Kant.  System  followed  system,  philo¬ 
sophic  literature  became  overwhelming,  and  the  public 
excitement  was  general  for  twenty  or  thirty  years.  The 
meteors  which  made  their  appearance  in  the  philosophic 
heavens  of  Germany,  for  the  most  part  disappeared  as 
suddenly  as  they  had  blazed  forth.  Schelling  was  the 
first  to  exert  a  more  general  influence,  and  changed  the 
idealism  of  Fichte,  under  the  influence  of  Spinoza  (who 
had  been  again  brought  into  notice  by  Jacobi),  into  the 
so-called  philosophy  of  identity.  This  system  set  out 
originally  with  the  assertion  that,  as  Fichte  has  deduced 
nature  from  the  Ego,  so,  by  reversing  the  process,  the 
Ego  may  be  deduced  from  nature;  that  both  forms  of 
philosophy  find  their  basis  in  the  absolute,  as  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  all  opposites,  —  the  ideal  and  real,  subject  and 
object,  spirit  and  matter.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  as¬ 
sertion,  Schelling  assigned  intellectual  intuition  as  alone 
corresponding  to  the  absolute;  yea,  as  representing, and 
identical  with,  the  absolute  itself.  The  organ  of  this 
intuition  was  called  reason  and,  as  such,  was  opposed 
to  the  reflection  of  the  understanding,  which  was  held 
to  be  quite  incapable  of  comprehending  absolute  iden¬ 
tity.  The  relation  of  the  actual  phenomenal  world  to 
the  absolute  was  held  to  consist  in  this,  that  the  latter 
represents  itself  in  a  multiplicity  of  appearances,  steps 
out  of  “  indifference  ”  into  difference,  manifests  itself  in 
the  latter,  &c.  He  sought  to  demonstrate  this  identity 


in  non-identity,  and  non-identity  in  identity, — especially 
with  regard  to  naVuial  philosophy  in  special  cases,  in 
which  the  highest  merit  to  which  he  and  his  followers 
are  entitled  is  the  having  opposed  the  empiricism  of 
mere  observation  and  computation  in  natural  investiga¬ 
tions,  and  to  have  contributed  to  the  awakened  interest 
in  the  natural  sciences.  For  in  contemning  experience 
and  reflection,  occasion  was  also  afforded  to  a  fanciful 
mode  of  speculation,  which  frequently  had  nothing  fur¬ 
ther  in  common  with  science  than  the  name,  and  on 
this  account  many  dark  opinions  in  the  regions  of  poetry, 
religion,  and  social  life  came  to  unite  themselves  with 
the  philosophy  of  Schelling,  and  which  often  led  to  the 
most  strange  aberrations  into  romanticism,  mysticism, 
and  a  tendency  to  Catholicism.  In  the  direction  indi¬ 
cated  by  Fichte  and  Schelling,  the  philosophy  of  llegel 
also  asserted  itself,  and  attempted  to  develop  in  regular 
succession  the  contents  of  the  intellectual  intuition  by 
the  dialectic  method.  He  indeed  threw  off  the  lawless 
play  of  fanciful  combinations;  but  he  sought  for  the 
expression  of  speculative  thought,  not  in  those  laws  of 
the  connection  of  thought  which  have  been  recognized 
for  thousands  of  years,  but  in  a  dialectic,  the  essence  of 
which  consists  in  the  analysis  of  all  the  established 
principles  of  thought,  and  whose  process  consists  there¬ 
in  that  every  conception  generates  out  of  itself  its  op¬ 
posite,  and  uniting  this  with  itself,  inwardly  enriches 
itself,  and  in  this  way  proceeds  to  still  higher  stages. 
This  method  pretended  to  be  identical  with  the  thing 
itself;  Hegel,  with  enduring  perseverance,  sought  to 
carry  out  through  the  whole  field  of  philosophic  inquiry, 
and  divided  his  system  into  the  three  provinces  of  logic, 
the  philosophy  of  nature,  and  the  philosophy  of  mind. 
While  the  systems  above  mentioned  form  a  tolerably 
straight  line  of  progross,  there  arose  certain  other  sys¬ 
tems, as  that  of  J.  F.  Herbart,  in  opposition  to  the  ideal¬ 
ism  of  F’ichte,  and  which  took  a  direction  quite  contrary 
to  the  philosophy  of  the  time.  Herbart,  Schelling,  and 
Hegel  are  the  only  thinkers  that  can  claim  to  have  ex¬ 
erted  any  general  influence  since  the  time  of  Kant. 
Among  the  numerous  other  thinkers  of  this  time,  who 
were  chiefly  occupied  in  defending  or  remodelling  the 
older  systems,  we  may  mention  Krug,  Fries,  and  others, 
who  were  employed  in  the  development  of  the  Kantean 
system;  Steffens,  Oken,  Schubert,  F.  von  Baader,  and 
Eschenmayer,  who  were  employed  chiefly  in  physical 
researches;  those  who  attempted  to  exhibit  systemati¬ 
cally  the  philosophy  of  Jacobi ;  the  different  attempts 
to  bring  back  philosophy  to  an  empirical  psychology ; 
the  peculiar  speculative  attempts  of  Sclileiermacher,  J. 
J.  Wagner,  Krause,  Weisse,  the  younger  Fichte,  Braniss, 
E.  Reinhold,  A.  Trendelenburg,  II.  Ritter,  A.  Gunther, 
and  others;  thedifferent  tendencies  within  the  Hegelian 
school;  and,  finally,  the  relation  which  Schelling  lat¬ 
terly  took  up  to  his  own  earlier  teaching,  as  well  as  to 
that  which  had  been  developed  out  of  them.  In  the 
same  proportion  in  which  during  the  last  fifty  years  the 
science  of  philosophy  has  been  prosecuted  in  Germany, 
has  also  its  history  been  studied;  and  indeed  the  Ger¬ 
mans  were  the  first  who  sought  to  comprehend  and 
represent  the  history  of  philosophy  as  a  whole,  and  to 
throw  light  upon  the  more  important  parts  of  it  by  val¬ 
uable  special  treatises.  The  rapid  change  in  the  philo¬ 
sophic  systems,  and  the  extravagances  which  character¬ 
ized  some  of  them,  have  often  been  much  blamed  and 
made  sport  of,  and  it  seems,  as  a  consequence  of  that, 
that  there  has  been  for  some  time  a  lull  in  the  interest 
taken  in  speculation,  and  a  sort  of  sceptical  aversion  to 
all  proper  philosophic  inquiry  has  taken  the  placeof  the 
former  enthusiasm.  Yet  the  influence  of  philosophy  in 
elevating  and  strengthening  the  scientific  spirit  in  Ger¬ 
many  has  been  great  and  beneficial ;  and  there  is  almost 
no  region  of  inquiry  in  which  a  deeper  and  more  thor¬ 
ough  mode  of  treatment  is  manifest  as  the  fruits  of  this 
philosophic  spirit. 

Ger'man  Silver,  n.  A  useful  silver-like  alloy  com¬ 
posed  of  copper,  nickel,  and  zinc.  Different  proportions 
are  given.  One  of  the  best  is  copper  51,  zinc  30  b,  nickel 
181.  It  resembles  the  tutenag  of  the  Chinese,  and  is 
used  for  table-articles  and  in  electro-plating. 

Ger'man  Settlement,  in  West  Virginia,  a  village 
of  Preston  co. 

Ger'mansville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Lehigh 
county. 

Ger'niantown.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Clinton 
co.  Pop.  (1S90)  537. 

Germantown,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Marion  co. 

— A  village  of  Wayne  co.;  the  P.  0.  is  E. Germantown. 

Germantown,  in  Kentucky ,  a  post-village  of  Mason 
co.,  about  70  m.  N.E.  of  Frankfort. 

Germantown,  in  Maryland,  a  P.0,  of  Montgomery  co. 

Germantown,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Henry  co. 

Germantown,  in  North  Carolina,  a  village  of  Hyde 
co.,  on  Pamlico  Sound,  about  135  m.  E.S.E.  of  Raleigh. 

— A  post-village  of  Stokes  co.,  110  m.  W.  N.W.  of  Raleigh. 
Also  spelled  Germ anton. 

German  tow  n.  in  New  York,  a  post-town  and  township 
of  Columbia  co.  Pop.  (1890)  1,683. 

Germantow  n,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Montgomery 
co.,  45  m.  N.  of  Cincinnati.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,600. 

■ — A  village  of  Washington  co.,  about  16  m.  N.N.  E.  of 
Marietta. 

Germantown,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Fayette 
co.,  about  135  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Harrisburg. 

— A  beautiful  suburban  section,  since  1854  included  within 
the  chartered  limits  of  Philadelphia,  about  6  m.  N.W. 
of  the  City  Hall.  Here,  Oct.  4, 1777,  a  battle  took  place 
between  the  armies  under  Washington  and  the  English 
unper  Howe.  After  several  hours  of  severe  struggle  the 
Americans  were  defeated,  the  loss  being  about  equal  on 
both  sides. 


Ger'man  town,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-town  of  Shelby 

I  co.,  about  15  ni.  E.  of  Memphis. 

Germantown,  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Bath  oo.,  abt. 
half  a  mile  from  the  Warm  Springs. 

— A  village  of  F’auquier  co.,  abt.  95  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Rich¬ 
mond. 

Germantown,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Juneau  co. 

— A  township  of  Washington  co. 

Ger'man  Valley,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of 
Morris  co.,  abt.  17  m.  W.  of  Morristown. 

Ger'man  ville,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Jefferson  co. 

Ger'man  ville,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Edgefield 
dist.,  abt.  30  in.  W.  of  Columbia. 

Ger'inany.  [Ger.  Deutschland,  or  Teutschland ;  Fr. 
Allemagne ;  It.  Germania,  Slavonian]  The  word  G.  is 
as  uncertain  in  its  derivation,  as  it  is  often  vague  and 
indefinite  in  its  application.  The  Germans  call  them¬ 
selves  Deutsche,  or  Teutsche,  and  their  country  Deutsch¬ 
land.  The  first  syllable  of  this  name  is  derived  by 
those  who  use  this  orthography  from  the  verb  deuten, 
signifying  to  interpret  or  explain ;  so  that  Deutsche 
means  the  people  who  were  intelligible  to  one  another, 
in  contradistinction  to  Wulsche  (Welsh),  or  Celtic  na¬ 
tions,  whose  language  they  did  not  understand.  Those 
who  write  Teutschland  derive  the  name  of  the  country 
from  the  god  Tuisco  or  Teut,  mentioned  by  Tacitus.  The 
Latin  denomination  of  the  country,  which  English- 
speaking  people  have  adopted,  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  Roman  manner  of  pronouncing  the  word 
wehrmann,  which  signifies  soldier — the  character  in 
which  the  Germans  were  mostly  known  to  the  Romans. 
The  extent  of  country  comprised  under  the  term  Ger¬ 
many  has  varied  in  every  century  since  it  first  became 
known  to  the  Romans.  At  the  present  time  G.  com¬ 
prises  the  chief  countries  of  Central  Europe,  and  is 
bounded  N.  by  Denmark  and  the  Baltic  ;  E.  by  Prussian 
Poland,  Galicia,  and  Hungary ;  S.  by  Italy  and  Switzer¬ 
land  ;  and  W.  by  France,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  North  Sea  or  German  Ocean. — Pol.  Div.  The  ancient 
Germanic  empire,  dissolved  in  1806,  and  reconstituted 
as  a  confederacy  of  39  states  (see  below)  in  1815,  has 
verged  agaiu  towards  unity  in  consequence  of  the  war 
between  Austria  and  Prussia  in  1866,  which  ended  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  former  from  the  Confederation, 
leaving  Prussia  as  the  ruling  power  in  Germany.  Pend¬ 
ing  their  final  union  under  one  govt.,  the  old  states  of 
the  Confederation  (excluding  Austria)  were  ranged,  pro¬ 
visionally,  under  two  groups,  as  North  Germany,  and 
South  Germany.  N.  Germany,  consisting  of  22  states, 
was  under  the  absolute  and  entire  leadership  of  Prussia, 
while  S.  Germany,  numbering  5  states,  formed  a  loosely 
connected  group  under  the  ascendency  of  Bavaria.  The 
two  divisions  were  bound  together,  to  some  extent,  by 
treaties  of  alliance  between  Prussia  and  the  principal 
statesof  S.  Germany,— Bavaria, Wiirtem berg,  and  Baden. 
By  these  treaties  the  contracting  powers  mutually 
guarantied  the  integrity  of  their  respective  territories; 
and  it  was  further  stipulated  that,  in  case  of  war,  the 
king  of  Prussia  was  to  have  the  supreme  command  of 
the  joint  armies.  After  the  close  of  the  Franco-Ger¬ 
man  campaign  of  1870,  the  N.  German  Confederation 
was  dissolved  as  a  political  organization,  and  the  states 
which  composed  it,  together  with  the  S.  German  pow¬ 
ers,  aggregated  into  an  autonomy —  that  of  an  enlarged 
reinstation  of  the  old  German  Empire.  The  territory 
of  the  Germau  nationality,  prior  to  the  formation,  of 
the  new  Germau  Empire,  was  subdivided  as  follows : 


States. 


N.  Ger.  Confedera  n 
Kingdom  op  Prussia, 
(including  Hanover, 
Schleswig-Hol  stein- 
Lauenburg.  Hesse 
Cass  el,  Hesse-Hom- 
burg,  Nassau,  and 
Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,) 

Saxony, 

Mecklenburg-S  c  h  we 
rin, 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 

Oldenburg, 

Saxe-Weimar, 

Saxe-Aitenburg, 

Saxe-Meiningen. 

Saxe- Coburg- Gotha, 
Brunswick, 

Anhalt, 

Waldeck, 
Lippe-Detmold, 
Schaumburg-Lippe. 
Schwarzburg-R  u  d  o  i- 
stadt, 

Schw  a  r  zb  ur  g-Son- 
dershausen, 
Reuss-Schleiz, 
Reuss-Greiz, 
Hesse-Darmstadt, 
(prov.  Upper  Hesse,) 
Hamburg, 

LQbeck, 

Bremen, 

Total  for  N.  Ger. 
South  Germany. 
Bavaria, 

Wurtemberg, 

Baden, 

Hesse-Darmstadt,  (ex- 
clud’g  Upper  Hesse), 
Lichtenstein, 


|  Area. 

|  En.s.m 

Pop. 

1869. 

Capital. 

Pop. 

1869. 

137,066 

24,478,210 

Berlin, 

702,437 

6,777 

2,420,795 

Dresden, 

156,024 

4,834 

559.212 

Schwerin, 

25,053 

997 

97,976 

Neu  Strelitz, 

8,301 

2,417 

246,906 

Oldenburg, 

14,226 

1,421 

283,044 

Weimar, 

14,794 

509 

141,426 

Altenburg, 

18,482 

933 

180,335 

Meiningen, 

8,219 

816 

168,735 

Gotha, 

19,071 

1,526 

271,311 

Rrunswick, 

50,502 

869 

197,041 

Dessau, 

16,904 

466 

56,807 

Arolsen, 

1,978 

445 

111,352 

Detmold, 

6,209 

212 

31,186 

Buckeburg, 

4,214 

340 

75,116 

Rudolxtadt, 

Sondershau- 

6,953 

318 

67,553 

sen, 

Schleiz, 

6,275 

297 

43,889 

5,092 

148 

88,097 

Greiz, 

10,644 

1,570 

257,973 

Giessen, 

10,131 

148 

305,196 

Hamburg, 

224  974 

127 

14,836 

La  beck. 

36,998 

106 

109,572 

Bremen, 

74,945 

163,342 

30,235,568 

29,617 

4,830,778 

Munich, 

170.688 

7,840 

1,778,396 

Stuttgart, 

75,781 

5,904 

1,433,525 

Carlsruhe, 

32,004 

1,670 

564,971 

Darmstadt. 

31,389 

64 

8,320 

Lichtenstein, 

3,337 

208,437 

38,851.558 

The  duchy  of  Limburg,  and  the  grand-duchy  of  Luxem- 
burg  (q.  v.)  belonged  to  the  Germanic  Confederation 
prior  to  its  dissolution  in  1866;  they  now  belong  partly 
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to  the  Netherlands,  and  partly  to  Belgium.  The  Ger¬ 
man  Empire  consists,  at  present,  of  20  states,  of  which 
4  are  kingdoms,  6  grand  duchies,  5  duchies,  7  principali¬ 
ties,  3  tree  cities,  and  1,  Alsace-Lorraine,  an  imperial 
province  (Reichsland).  Berlin  is  its  capital.  The  ac¬ 
tual  pop.  and  area  of  each  of  the  26  states  are  given  in 
the  Supplement  to  this  work  (see  page  1147).— Gen. 
Desc.  G.  being  composed  of  an  agglomeration  ot  states, 
each  possessing  individual  features  and  characteristics 
of  its  own,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  in  this  article  to  a 
generalized  view  of  the  country  taken  as  a  whole,  refer¬ 
ring  the  reader  to  each  separate  article,  applying  to  its 
various  component  divisions  under  their  proper  and  dis¬ 
tinctive  heads.  The  surface  of  G.  is  much  diversified; 
its  mountain  tracts  lie  chiefly  in  the  S.E.  and  E.,  while 
W.  and  N.  the  land  spreads  in  spacious  sandy  plains,  in¬ 
tersected  by  the  rivers  which  run  in  the  same  direction 
from  the  higher  lands  toward  the  sea.  —  Mountains.  The 
mountains,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  N.  branch  of 
the  great  Alpine  system  of  Europe,  bear  no  comparison 
with  the  Alps  in  point  of  height,  for  the  loftiest  summits 
are  not  more  than  5,000  ft.  high  ;  but  they  occupy  a  great 
space,  and  diverge  in  so  many  various  directions  through 
the  country  that  it  is  difficult  to  trace  them  without  the 
aid  of  a  map.  The  Fichtelgebirge,  however,  in  the  N.  part 
of  Bavaria,  may  be  considered  as  the  centre  and  nucleus 
of  the  mountains  in  Central  Germany ;  and  from  it 
branch,  in  four  directions,  the  ranges  composing  the 
watershed  that  divides  the  rivers  of  the  Black  Sea  from 
the  Baltic  and  the  German  Ocean.  1.  The  Erzgebirge. 
diverging  N.E.,  forms  the  boundary  between  Saxony  and 
Bohemia,  and  luis  its  scarped  side  S.  towards  the  Eger. 
Its  E.  continuations,  called  the  Sudetengebirge,  join  the 
Carpathian  ridge  near  the  sources  of  the  Oder  and 
Vistula.  2.  The  Bohemian  Forest  ( Bohmerwald )  range 
separates  Bohemia  from  Bavaria.  It  runs  S.E.  abt.  150 
in.,  and  taking  a  N.E  turn  joins  the  Sudetengebirge 
near  the  sources  of  the  Murch,  in  Lon.  16°  40'  E.  These 
ranges,  by  their  reunion,  inclose  an  elevated  plain, 
constituting  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia.  3.  The  Sua- 
bian  Alps  are  a  low  range,  branching  off  S.W.  from 
the  central  point,  and  forming  the  watershed  between 
the  affluents  of  the  Rhine  and  those  of  the  Danube.  S. 
they  join  the  Black  Forest  range,  the  connection  of 
which  with  the  Alps  is  effected  by  a  low  chain  skirting 
the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  joining  the  main  ridge  at 
Mt.  Septimer.  4.  The  Thuringian  range  runs  N.W.  from 
the  Fichtelgebirge,  and  after  a  course  of  50  m.  divides 
into  two  chains,  one  running  N.into  Hanover,  and  form¬ 
ing  the  Harts  chain,  the  other  running  W.  under  va¬ 
rious  names,  nearly  as  far  as  the  Rhine,  and  separating 
its  waters  from  those  of  the  Weser  and  its  tributaries. 
—  Hirers,  (£c.  The  rivers  of  G.  are  numerous  and  im¬ 
portant.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  Danube,  whose 
chief  tributaries  are  the  Altmiihl,  the  Raalj,  and  the 
Murch  on  its  N.  bank;  and  the  Iller,  the  Lach,  the  Iser, 
and  the  Inn  on  its  S.  bank.  The  Rhine,  which  rises  on 
Mt.  St.  Gothard,  flows  XV.  to  Basle;  navigable  from  this 
place,  it  turns  N.,  as  far  as  Bingen,  whence  it  flows 
N  N.E.  into  the  German  Ocean.  The  Rhine  is  re¬ 
nowned  for  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  scenery  in 
the  upper  and  middle  part  of  its  course,  and  for  the 
almost  innumerable  series  of  old  castles  which  adorn 
its  banks  and  vicinity  Hence  the  appellation  of 
■“castled  Rhine,”  given  to  it  by  the  poet  Longfellow. 
Of  these  fine  architectural  remains  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
we  give  an  example  in  Fig.  1149,  which  represents  the 


Fig.  1149.  —  castle  of  bheinstein,  (Ilesse-Darmstadt.) 
feudal  castle  of  Rheinstein,  on  the  summit  of  a  rugged 
and  almost  inaccessible  rock,  near  Bingen.  The  Rhine's 
chief  affluents,  with  the  exception  of  the  Moselle  and 
the  Meuse,  are  on  the  E.  bank  ;  of  these  the  Neckar  and 
the  Main  rise  in  the  Suabian  Alps  ;  the  Lahn,  the  Ruhr, 
and  the  Lippe  in  the  hills  of  W.  Germany.  The  Weser 
is  formed  by  the  juncture,  at  Miinden,  of  the  Werra  and 
Fulda,  which  rise  in  the  Rhiingebirge;  its  course  is  N. 
by  W.  till  the  juncture  of  the  Allar,  at  which  point  it 
turns  N.E.,and  falls  into  the  German  Ocean  abt.  40  m.  be¬ 
low  Bremen.  The  Elbe  rises  on  the  N.  side  of  the  plateau 
of  Bohemia,  which,  after  receiving  the  Moldau  and  the 
Eger,  it  leaves  at  Schandau,  and  enters  the  great  N.W. 
plain  of  <}.,  which  it  traverses  to  the  German  Ocean  :  its 
chief  affluents  from  the  S.  are  the  Mnlda  and  Saale  from 
the  Erzgebirge,  and  its  principal  N.  tributary  is  thei 
Havel.  The  Oder  rises  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Carpathian  | 
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range,  near  its  W.  termination,  and  after  a  general  N.N. 
W.  course,  and  receiving  many  affluents,  falls  through 
the  Great  Haffe  into  the  Baltic  Sea.  Besides  these 
rivers,  which  of  themselves  constitute  a  most  extensive 
water-system,  there  are  numerous  lakes  connected  with 
the  rivers ;  such  as  the  lakes  of  S.  Bavaria,  and  the 
many  sheets  of  water  lying  on  the  low  plain  of  N.  Ger¬ 
many  between  the  Oder  and  the  Elbe.  —  Clim.,  cfc.  The 
climate  of  G.  is  far  less  variable  than  the  nature  of  its 
mountain  system,  and  the  range  of  latitudes  in  which 
it  lies,  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  The  vegetation  of  G. 
resembles,  in  its  general  character,  that  of  the  N.  of 
France,  —  all  the  grains  and  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone 
having  a  flourishing  development.  In  the  S.  river- valleys 
the  vine  flourishes,  and  walnuts,  chestnuts,  and  plums 
grow  abundantly ;  but  the  severity  of  the  winter  often 
checks  the  growth  of  garden-shrubs  and  flowering-plants. 
The  extreme  cold  of  the  winter,  although  it  only  lasts,  in 
all  its  violence,  in  ordinary  winters,  for  a  few  dayR,  is  ren¬ 
dered  often  very  destructive  from  the  continuance  of  a 
less,  but  still  considerable  cold,  which  often  lasts  unin¬ 
terruptedly  for  months.  A  few  degrees  below  the  freezing- 
point  is  the  temperature,  which  frequently  lasts  for 
months  together  in  the  winter  season.  The  prevailing 
winds  are  the  W.  and  N.W. — Min.  and  Manuf.  The  in¬ 
dustrial  economy  characterizing  the  German  nationality 
will  be  found  in  the  articles  applying  to  its  several  con¬ 
stituent  States. —  Jnhab.  The  great  majority  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  G.  belong  to  the  Teutonic  race ;  exceptions, 
however,  are  found  in  Saxony,  which  contains  51,895  peo¬ 
ple  of  Vendic  origin,  and  in  the  Prussian  prov.  of  Posen, 
which  numbers  a  population  of  825,000  of  Slavonic  ex¬ 
traction. — Religion.  As  a  rule,  the  Protestants  are  most 
numerous  in  the  N.  German  States,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  those  of  the  S.  In  Bavaria,  but  one-third 
of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Reformed  Church  ;  on 
the  other  hand  there  is  not  a  single  Roman  Catholic  in 
the  little  principality  of  Schaumburg-Lippe,  and  but  30 
members  of  the  same  confession  in  the  grand-duchy  of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz. — Education.  In  point  of  intel¬ 
lectual  culture  G.  ranks  high.  School  instruction  is 
obligatory  on  the  whole  people,  and  much  is  done  by 
the  government  for  the  promotion  both  of  primary  and 
of  secondary  education.  There  are  no  exact  statistics, 
however,  of  the  educational  establishments,  or  of  the 
expenditure  incurred  in  connection  with  them.  G.  has 
20  universities,  of  which  9  are  in  Prussia,  3  in  Bavaria, 
2  in  Baden,  and  1  each  in  Wurtemberg.  Ilesse,  Saxony, 
Saxe-Weimar,  Mecklenburg.and  Alsace-Lorraine.  Some¬ 
times  the  academies  of  Munster  and  Braunsberg  are 
accounted  among  the  German  universities. — Army.  By 
the  constitution  of  1871  the  Prussian  obligation  to 
serve  in  the  army  is  extended  to  the  whole  empire, and 
the  whole  of  the  land  forces  of  the  empire  forms  a 
united  army,  in  war  and  peace,  under  the  orders  of  the 
Emperor.  The  king  of  Bavaria,  however,  has  reserved 
to  himself  the  privilege  of  superintending  the  general 
administration  of  that  portion  of  the  German  army 
raised  within  his  dominions.  Every  German  capable 
of  bearing  arms  has  to  be  in  the  standing  army  for  7 
years,  as  a  rule,  from  the  finished  20tli  till  the  com¬ 
mencing  28th  year  of  his  age.  Of  the  7  years,  3  must 
he  spent  in  active  service,  and  the  remaining  4  in  the 
army  of  reserves;  after  which  he  forms  part  of  the 
first  class  of  the  landwehr  for  5  years,  and  of  the  second 
class  till  his  39th  year.  Collaterally  with  the  army 
there  has  existed,  since  1875,  the  landstnim,  to  which  all 
men  liable  to  service  belong,  from  the  ages  of  17  to  21 
and  39  to  45,  if  they  are  neither  in  the  line,  the  reserve, 
the  landwehr,  nor  the  marine.  The  landstnrm  is  only 
called  to  arms  in  the  event  of  a  hostile  invasion  of  the 
imperial  territory  being  threatened  or  effected.  In  time 
of  war  the  active  and  reserve  army  consists  of  1,950,000 
men  and  officers.  By  adding  to  this  force  all  those  who 
have  been  trained  in  military  duties  the  army  can  be 
increased  to  3,000,000  men.  The  peace  strength  of  the 
army  was  fixed  by  the  army  law  of  1893  at  479,229  men 
for  the  5  years  ending  March  31,  1899. — Nary.  The 
formation  of  the  German  navy  was  due  to  the  initiative 
of  Prussia  and  dates  from  1848.  Rapid  progress  has  been 
made  in  it  of  recent  years,  it  now  consisting  of  4  first- 
class  battleships,  5  of  the  second,  and  4  of  the  third-class- 
12  ships  for  port  defence,  9  first-class,  11  second-class 
and  23  third-class  cruisers,  and  23  other  effective 
fighting  ships,  with  128  first-class  torpedo  boats  and 
4  second-class.  Others  of  high  power  are  being  con¬ 
structed. — Money.  Uniformity  of  coinage  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1872,  the  unit  of  account  being  themarfc  = 
28.3 cents,  divided  into  100  pfeunige.  The  Thaler  (about 
75  cents)  is  the  only  old  silver  coin  now  remaining  in 
circulation  as  legal  tender. —  Weights  and  Measures. 
The  French  metrical  system  was  made  compulsory 
from  Jan.  1,  1872. — Com.  (See  Zollverein.)  (Hist.)  For  a 
long  time  known  under  the  name  of  Germania,  tiiis  vast 
country  was,  after  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians  and 
the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire,  divided  between 
a  number  of  independent  races,  —  the  Alemanni, 
Franks,  Saxons.  Slaves,  Avari,  and  others.  Charle¬ 
magne  (q.  v.)  conquered  these  various  tribes,  and  in¬ 
corporated  them  in  his  vast  empire ;  but  on  his  death, 
in  814,  all  these  diverse  elements,  forcibly  brought 
together,  soon  separated,  and  the  treaty  of  Verdun, 
signed  in  843  by  the  sons  of  Louis-le-Debonnaire,  gave 
birth  to  the  kingdom  of  Germany.  Separated  from 
France  and  Italy  after  the  dethronement  of  Charles  the 
Fat,  in  887,  Germany  was  governed  by  princes  of  the 
Carlovingian  dynasty.  On  the  extinction  of  this  family, 
the  monarchy  became  elective,  and  the  crown  was  con¬ 
ferred,  in  911.  on  Conrad  I.,  duke  of  Franconia.  Henry 
the  F'owler  succeeded  in  918,  and  was  the  head  of  the 
house  of  Saxony,  which  gave  five  sovereigns  to  Ger¬ 


many,  and  renewed,  in  the  person  of  Otlio  the  Great, 
the  empire  of  Charlemagne.  Dating  from  this  reign, 
the  imperial  crown,  which  had  alternately  been  worn 
by  the  kings  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  belonged 
exclusively  to  Germany,  which  now  took  the  name  of 
The  Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  Geiman  Nation.  The 
Saxon  dynasty  added  to  the  empire  Lotharingia,  Bo¬ 
hemia,  and  Italy;  and  to  this  family  succeeded  that  of 
Franconia,  which  reigned  from  1024  to  1137,  and  added 
the  kingdom  of  Arles  to  the  possessions  of  the  empire, 
and  especially  signalized  itself  by  its  quarrels  with  the 
Pope.  The  house  of  Suabia  next  succeeded,  and,  of  this 
line,  Conrad  III.  and  Frederick  Barbarossa,  from  1138 
to  1190,  raised  the  imperial  power  to  its  utmost  height. 
After  them,  their  successors,  assailed  by  their  powerful 
vassals  and  the  popes,  and  frequently  deposed,  fell  into 
the  lowest  depths  of  weakness.  It  was  at  this  period 
that  the  internecine  struggles  of  the  Gnelphs  and 
Ghibelines  occurred.  On  Conrad  IV.’s  death  commenced 
the  long  interregnum  from  1254  to  1273,  which  ended 
in  delivering  Germany  from  anarchy.  Rodolph  of 


Fig.  1150.  —  rodolph,  count  of  hapsburo. 
Hapsburg,  from  1273  to  1291,  began  the  establishment 
of  the  authority  of  the  imperial  crown  ;  but  under  his 
successors,  the  influence  of  the  grand  feudatories  and 
electors  of  the  empire  sensibly  increased.  Their  rights 
were  publicly  sanctioned  by  the  famous  Golden  Bull, 
or  charter,  granted  by  Charles  IV.  in  1356.  In  1438 
Albert  of  Hapsburg  was  elected  emperor,  and  became 
the  chief  of  the  present  house  of  Austria.  Charles  V., 
the  4th  sovereign  of  this  dynasty,  was  elected  in  1815, 
and  gloriously  resuscitated  the  grandeu  •  of  the  empire. 
Ferdinand,  his  brother,  reigned  after  him  with  wisdom; 
and,  until  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  II.,  no  change  of  im¬ 
portance  occurred.  Under  him  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War  began,  which,  lasting  from  1618  to  1648,  resulted 
in  the  humiliation  of  Germany,  the  supremacy  of 
France,  and  the  confirmation  of  the  Lutheran  religion. 
The  reigns  of  Leopold  I.,  Joseph  I.,  and  CharleB  VI. 
were  occupied  with  long  wars  with  Louis  XIV'.  and  XV. 
of  France ;  and  the  death  of  Charles,  in  1740,  gave  rise 
to  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  which  se¬ 
cured  the  throne  to  the  husband  of  Maria  Theresa, 
Charles’s  daughter,  and  thus  placed  on  the  throne  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Lorraine,  in  the  person  of 
F’rancis  I.  Finally,  in  1804,  the  empire  of  Germany 
ceased  to  exist,  on  the  abdication  of  Francis  II.,  who 
only  preserved  his  hereditary  estates,  assuming  the  title 
of  the  emperor  of  Austria.  —  Hist,  of  the  Confederation. 
The  first  Carlovingian  sovereigns  of  G.  were  hered¬ 
itary  monarchs ;  but,  so  early  as  887,  the  states,  or  great 
vassals  of  the  crown,  deposed  their  emperor,  Charles 
le  Gros,  and  elected  another  sovereign  in  his  stead.  And 
from  that  remote  period  the  emperors  of  G.  continued 
to  be  elected,  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury.  Several  of  the  great  vassals  of  the  empire  had 
thus  early  attained  to  all  but  unlimited  power;  and  it 
consisted  of  a  vast  aggregation  of  states  of  every  dif¬ 
ferent  grade,  from  large  principalities  down  to  free 
cities  and  the  estates  of  counts.  The  federal  tie  by 
which  those  different  states  were  held  together  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  feeble.  Their  interests  and  pretensions  were 
often  conflicting  and  contradictory,  and  they  were  fre¬ 
quently  at  war  with  each  other  and  with  the  emperor. 
There  was,  in  consequence,  a  great  want  of  security ; 
and  the  need  to  repress  the  numberless  disorders  incident 
to  such  a  state  of  things  led,  at  an  early  period,  to  the 
formation  of  leagues  among  the  smaller  states,  and  the 
institution  of  secret  tribunals.  The  privilege  of  voting 
in  the  election  of  emperors  was  restricted  to  a  few 
of  the  most  powerful  vassals,  being  confined  by  the 
Golden  Bull  issued  by  Charles  IV.,  in  1356,  to  the  arch¬ 
bishops  of  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Cologne,  the  duke  of  Sax¬ 
ony,  the  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  the  margrave  of 
Brandenburg,  and  the  king  of  Bohemia.  The  sover¬ 
eigns  of  Bavaria,  Hanover,  and  Hesse  did  not  acquire  a 
right  to  vote  till  a  much  later  period.  Most  of  the  great 
offices  in  the  empire  were  hereditary,  and  the  public  af¬ 
fairs  were  transacted  in  diets  or  assemblies  of  the  great 
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feudatories  and  of  the  representatives  of  the  free  cities. 
But  as  the  diet  had  no  independent  or  peculiar  force  to 
curry  its  decisions  into  effect,  they  were  very  frequently 
disregarded.  At  length,  in  the  reign  of  Maximilian  I., 
an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  a  more  regular  sys¬ 
tem  of  administration,  and  a  better  policy  into  the  em¬ 
pire.  As  the  political  division  of  G.  at  this  period  was 
independent  of  the  territorial  sub-divisions  which  the 
changes  in  families  produced,  it  lasted  as  long  as  the 
empire  itself  preserved  its  unity  as  a  political  body  ;  and 
even  after  the  assumption  of  independence  by  the  king 
of  Prussia,  that  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  which 
previously  formed  a  part  of  the  empire  was  still  included, 
nominally  at  least,  in  the  order  to  which  it  belonged. 
By  their  refusal  to  join  in  this  arrangement  of  internal 
policy,  and  to  become  amenable  to  the  decrees  of  the 
Aulic  Chamber  ( Reichs-Kammergericht),  the  Swiss  can- 
tous  finally  severed  the  last  tie  which  united  them  to 
the  empire.  The  influence  of  the  kings  of  Poland  caused 
a  similar  separation  between  the  empire  and  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  Teutonic  order,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Vistula.  At  the  period  of  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
revolution,  in  1789,  G.  was  divided  in  10  circles,  each 
subdivided  into  many  States  and  territories,  viz.  —  1. 
The  Circle  of  Austria,  belonging  entirely  to  the  house 
of  Austria ;  2.  The  Circle  of  Burgundy,  also  belonging 
to  Austria ;  3.  The  Circle  of  Westphalia,  divided  among 
clerical  and  lay  princes;  4.  The  Circle  of  the  Palatinate, 
divided  between  1  lay  and  3  clerical  princes;  5.  The  Circle 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  divided  among  a  number  of  terri¬ 
torial  princes  and  nobles,  the  most  powerful  of  whom 
was  the  landgrave  of  llesse-Cassel ;  6.  The  Circle,  of 
Suabia,  numbering  as  the  most  powerful  of  its  many 
petty  sovereigns,  the  duke  of  Wiirtemberg,  and  the 
margrave  of  Baden  ;  7.  The  Circle  of  Bavaria,  in  which 
the  elector  of  Bavaria  and  the  bishop  of  Salzburg  took 
the  lead;  8.  The  Circle  of  Franconia,  comprising  many 
principalities,  counties,  lordships,  and  free  cities;  9. 
The  Circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  including  the  duchies  of 
Magdeburg,  the  two  Mecklenburgs,  and  others,  and 
among  the  free  cities,  those  of  Hamburg,  Ltlbeck,  and 
Bremen;  10.  The  Circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  of  which 
Prussia  formed  the  most  powerful  constituent ;  the  Sla¬ 
vonic  countries,  which  were  not  included  in  any  circle, 
were  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  the  margraviate  of  Mora¬ 
via,  the  duchy  of  Silesia,  and  the  margraviates  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Lusatia.  Besides  these  divisions  there  were 
numerous  counties,  lordships,  abbeys,  and  free  imperial 
towns,  not  belonging  to  any  circle,  but  held  directly  of 
the  emperor.  Every  circle  had  its  diet,  in  which  the 
clerical  and  secular  princes,  the  prelates,  the  counts  and 
barons,  and  the  free  imperial  cities,  formed  5  benches 
or  colleges.  Affairs  of  general  importance  to  the  empire 
at  large  were  treated  by  the  imperial  diet,  which  the 
emperor  had  the  power  of  summoning  wherever  he 
pleased ;  but  which,  since  1663,  was  constantly  assem¬ 
bled  at  Katisbon.  In  1789,  the  members  of  the  diet 
were  as  follows:  —  1.  The  college  of  electors:  Mentz, 
Treves,  Cologne,  the  Palatinate,  Brandenburg,  Saxony, 
Bavaria  (since  16231,  and  Brunswick-Ltineburg  (since 
1692).  2.  The  college  of  the  clerical  and  secular  princes, 
bishops,  margraves,  counts,  &c. ;  the  numbers  of  the 
clerical  members  being  36,  and  of  the  secular  lords,  63. 
3.  The  colleges  of  the  free  imperial  cities,  then  54  in 
number.  In  1791  began  the  memorable  contest  with 
revolutionary  France,  which  ended  in  the  overturn  of 
the  old  Germanic  constitution.  The  treaty  of  Campo- 
Formio,  the  first  that  history  records  in  which  the  Rhine 
was  acknowledged  as  the  frontier  of  France,  decreed  an 
indemnification  to  those  princes  who  lost  by  the  cession, 
and  this  indemnification  could  only  be  obtained  by  the 
spoliation  of  some  others  whose  rights  were  equally  in¬ 
defensible,  in  the  heart  of  the  empire  itself.  On  Jan. 
25, 1803,  a  decision  was  come  to  by  the  plenipotentiaries 
assembled  for  the  arrangement  of  this  matter,  the  im¬ 
port  of  which  was  as  follows  :  —  The  Holy  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,  as  that  of  G.  was  styled,  remained  as  it  was  di¬ 
vided  into  circles,  but  which,  with  the  total  loss  of  the 
Circle  of  Burgundy,  and  of  the  lands  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  were  reduced  to  9,  whose  boundaries  it 
was  proposed  to  regulate  anew.  This  regulation  was, 
however,  prevented  by  the  wars  which  so  quickly  suc¬ 
ceeded  each  other.  The  right  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  diet 
remained,  as  formerly,  attached  to  territories  held  di¬ 
rectly  as  fiefs  of  the  empire;  and  the  place  of  the  convo¬ 
cation  of  the  diet  remained  at  ltatisbon.  The  colleges 
remained  also  3  in  number ;  the  first  being  the  college 
of  electors,  who  were  10  in  number ;  one  clerical,  —  the 
elector  arch-chancellor ;  and  9  secular,  —  Bohemia, 
Bavaria ;  Saxony,  Brandenburg,  Brunswick-Liineburg, 
Salzburg,  Wiirtemberg,  Baden,  and  Hesse-Cassel.  The 
electorate  of  Mentz  had  merged  into  that  of  the  arch- 
chancellor,  and  the  Palatinate  into  the  electorate  of 
Bavaria ;  Treves  and  Cologne  had  disappeared,  and  4 
new  electorates  had  been  created.  The  second  college 
—  of  princes  —  counted  131  votes.  The  college  of  towns 
was  composed  of  6  with  votes  ;  Hamburg,  Liibeck,  Bre¬ 
men,  Frankfort-on-tlie-Main,  Augsburg,  and  Nuremberg. 
The  other  territories,  enumerated  above  as  not  being 
included  within  the  circles,  remained  as  they  were,  nor 
did  any  change  take  place  in  the  extent  or  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Slavonic  countries.  Napoleon  I.,  who  since 
1799  had  directed  the  foreign  policy  of  the  French  na¬ 
tion,  not  satisfied  with  this  reduction  of  the  power  of 
the  empire,  now  conceived  the  idea  of  effecting  its  en¬ 
tire  dissolution.  The  treaty  of  Presburg,  in  1805,  which 
followed  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  gave  him  the  means 
of  carrying  this  project  into  effect,  by  forming  a  con¬ 
federation  of  German  princes,  called  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine,  who.  uniting  into  a  corporate  body,  in 
1807  placed  themselves  under  the  protectorate  of  the 


French  emperor.  The  wars  which  followed,  with  Prus¬ 
sia  in  1807,  and  with  Austria  in  1809,  gave  Napoleon  the 
power  of  altering  the  territorial  distribution  of  G.  at 
pleasure.  He  accordingly  created  for  his  brother  Jer¬ 
ome  the  new  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  and  for  bis  brother- 
in-law  Joachim  Murat,  the  grand-duchy  of  Berg,  and 
raised  those  members  of  the  Rhenish  confederation  who 
supported  his  cause  to  new  dignities  and  an  openly  re¬ 
cognized  independence  as  sovereigns.  Under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  emperor,  Francis  II.,  by  a  solemn  act, 
renounced  the  style  and  title  of  emperor  of  Germany, 
Aug.  6,  1809.  In  the  following  year  Napoleon  incorpo¬ 
rated  the  coasts  of  the  German  Ocean  with  the  French 
empire,  and  divided  them  into  departments;  thus  sepa¬ 
rating  from  G.  a  district  peopled  by  more  than  1,100,000 
inhabitants.  The  termination  of  the  war  with  Russia, 
called  in  Germany  the  Liberation  War,  restored  G. 
to  its  geographical  and  political  position  in  Europe,  but 
not  as  an  empire  acknowledging  one  supreme  head.  A 
confederation  of  35  independent  sovereigns  and  4  free 
cities  replaced  the  elective  monarchy,  that  fell  under 
its  own  decrepitude.  In  the  choice  of  the  smaller  princes 
who  were  to  become  rulers,  as  well  as  all  those  who  were 
obliged  to  descend  to  the  ranks  of  subjects,  more  atten¬ 
tion  was  paid  to  family  and  political  connection  than  to 
the  old  territorial  divisions  under  the  empire.  The  cleri¬ 
cal  fiefs,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  free  imperial  cities, 
were  incorporated  into  the  States  of  the  more  powerful 
princes,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  empire,  and  were 
not  re-established.  Only  4 cities  remained  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  their  political  rights.  The  signing  and  ratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Act  of  Confederation  took  place,  after  long 
discussion,  June  8,  1815.  As  thus  settled  by  the  treaty 
of  Vienna,  G.  was  divided  into  39  sovereign  states,  or 
portions  of  states ;  but  the  number  became  reduced  to 
34:  1.  By  the  demise  of  the  Saxon  princedom  of  Gotha 
in  1826,  which  became  incorporated  with  Saxe-Coburg 
and  Saxe-Meiningen ;  2.  By  the  falling  away  of  the 
duchy  of  Anhalt-l\bthen,  which,  in  1847,  became  an¬ 
nexed  to  Anhalt-Dessau :  3.  and  4.  By  the  abdication  of 
the  princes  of  Hohenzollern-Hechingen  and  Ilohenzol- 
lern-Sigmaringen,  in  1849,  in  favor  of  their  kinsman  the 
king  of  Prussia,  head  of  the  house  of  Ilohenzollern  ;  and 
5.  By  the  extinction  of  the  duchy  of  Anhalt-Bernberg 
in  1863.  For  an  account  of  the  Franco-German  war  and 
the  establishment  and  subsequent  history  of  the  present 
empire,  see  German  Empire,  Section  II. 

Emperors  and  Kings  of  Germany. 

CARLOVINGIANS. 


A.  D. 

800.  Charlemagne,  or  Chas. 

I.  (the  Great.) 

814.  Louis  I.  (le  Debon- 
naire.) 

840.  Lothaire  I. 

843.  Louis  II.  the  German, 
(king.) 

855.  Louis  II.  (emperor.) 


A.  D. 

f  Chas.  II.  (the  Bald.) 
|  Carloman, Louis  III. 
876.  (the  Saxon.) 

Charles  III.  the  Fat, 
.  (king.) 

882.  Chas.  III.  (emperor.) 
887.  Arnold  I.  (king.) 

896.  Arnold  I.  (emperor.) 
899.  Louis  IV.  (the  Child.) 


HOUSE  OF  FRANCONIA. 

911.  Conrad  I. 

HOUSE  OF  SAXONY. 

919.  Henry  I.  (the  Fowler.)  973.  Otho  II. 

936.  OthoI.(theGreat)king.  983.  Otho  III. 

962.  Otho  I.  (emperor.)  1002.  Henry  II.  (the  Holy.) 

house  of  franconia,  {restored.) 

1024.  Conrad  II.  (the  Sa-  1081.  Herman  of  Luxem- 
lique.)  burg,  (elected  by  the 

1039.  Henry  III.  (the  Bl’k.)  pope.) 

1056.  Henry  IV.  1087.  Conrad. 

1077.  Rudolph  of  Suabia,  1106.  Henry  VI. 

(elected  by  the  pope.) 


HOUSE  OF  SAXONY. 

1125.  Lothaire  II. 

HOUSE  of  suabia,  or  hohenstauffen. 

1138.  Conrad  III.  1203.  Otho  IV.  (alone.) 

1152.  Frederick  I.  (Barba-  1215.  Frederick  II. 

rossa).  1246.  Henry  (of  Thuringia). 

1190.  Henry  VI.  1247.  William  of  Holland, 

(Philip.  (chosen  by  the  pope.) 

1197.  <  Otho  IV.  (of  Bruns-  1250.  Conrad  IV. 

[  wick). 

interregnum. 

1254.  William  of  Holland,  (merely  nominal.) 

,  r,-7  ( Richard  of  Cornwall,  “ 

“ol'  [  Alfonso  of  Castile,  “ 

house  of  hapsburg. 

1273.  Rodolph  (of  Haps-  1292.  Adolphus  (of  Nassau), 
burg).  1298.  Albert  (of  Austria). 


HOUSES  OF  LUXEMBURG  AND  BAVARIA. 

1308.  Henry  VII.  (of  Lux-  1378.  Wenceslaus  (of  Lux¬ 
emburg).  emburg). 

1311  /  LouisV.  (of Bavaria).  1400.  Robert  (Count  Pala- 
'  (  Frederick  (of  Aust.)  tine). 

(  Charles  IV.  (of  Lux-  (  Jossus  (of  Moravia), 

-iq at  j  emburg).  1410.  <  Sigismund  (of  Lux- 

‘  |  Gunther  (Count  of  emburg). 

[  Schwartzburg). 


HOUSE  OF  AUSTRIA. 

1438.  Albert  II.  1612.  Matthias. 

1439.  Frederick  III.  1619.  Ferdinand  II. 

1493.  Maximilian  I.  1637.  Ferdinand  III. 

1519.  Charles  V.  1658.  Leopold  I. 

1556.  Ferdinand  I.  1705.  Joseph  I. 

1564.  Maximilian  II.  1711.  Charles  VI. 

1576.  Rodolph  II.  1742.  Chas.  VII.(  of  Bavaria). 

house  of  Austria,  ( Hapsburg- Lorraine .) 

1745.  Francis  I.  1790.  Leopold  II. 

1765.  Joseph  II.  1792.  Francis  II. 


,  house  of  huhenzollf.rn. 

1871.  William  I.  1888.  Frederick  III  1888.  William  II, 
Ger'nianjy,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Adams 
co. 

Germ'-cell,  n.  (Physiol.)  The  cell  which  results  from 
the  union  of  the  spermatozoon,  or  spermatic  matter 
conveyed  by  it,  with  the  germinal  vesicle  or  its  nucleus. 
Ger'men,  ti.  [Lat.J  Same  as  Germ.  q.  v. 
(jier'minsil,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  germ 

(Physiol.)  G.  area,  the  circular  or  oval  space  formed 
by  liquefaction  and  metamorphosis  of  a  peripheral  por¬ 
tion  of  the  germ-mass,  preparatory  to  the  appearance 
of  the  first  trace  of  the  proper  embryo.  It  is  divided 
into  a  central  clear  part  called  area  pellucida,  and  a 
peripheral  part  called  area  opaca;  the  portion  of  the 
latter  in  which  blood  and  blood-vessels  are  developed  is 
called  the  area  vasculosa. — G.  membrane,  the  strata  of 
cells  and  nuclei  of  cells  originally  forming,  and  after¬ 
ward  extending  from,  the  germinal  area.  The  external 
stratum  is  the  vertebral  layer,  also  called  the  serous  and 
animal  layer;  the  internal  stratum  is  the  visceral  layer, 
also  called  the  mucous  and  vegetal  layer. — G.  spot,  the 
nucleus  of  the  germinal  vesicle.  It  consists  of  a  finely 
granulated  substance,  strongly  refracting  the  rajs  of 
light. —  G.  vesicle,  a  clear  nucleated  cell,  which  is  the 
first  formed  and  most  essential  part  of  the  ovum.  It  is 
surrounded  by  the  j’olk,  and  passes  to  the  periphery  of 
that  part  prior  to  impregnation,  after  which  the  germinal 
vesicle  becomes  opaque  or  disappears.  It  is  sometimes 
called,  after  its  discoverer,  the  Purkingian  vesicle. 
(tier'niiniil,  n.  [Fr.,  calendar.]  The  name  given  under 
the  French  Republic  to  the  seventh  month  of  the  j’ear, 
dating  from  Sept.  22,  1792.  It  commenced  March  21 
and  ended  April  19. 

Ger'minant.  a.  [Lat.  germinans,  from  germinare,  to 
sprout.J  Sprouting;  budding. 

Oer'minate,  v.  n.  [See  Supra.]  To  shoot;  to  begin 
to  vegetate  or  grow,  as  seeds. 

— v.  a.  To  cause  to  sprout. 

(■ermina'tion,  n.  [Lat.  germinatio,  from  germinare, 
to  put  forth,  to  bud.]  (Bot.)  The  process  by  which  a 
plant  is  produced  from  a  seed.  The  phenomena  of  G. 
are  best  observed  in  dicotyledonous  seeds,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  bean,  pea,  lupin,  &c.  These  seeds  con¬ 
sist  of  two  lobes  or  cotyledons,  enveloped  in  a  common 
membrane;  when  this  is  removed,  a  small  projecting 
body  is  seen,  which  is  that  part  of  the  germ  which  after¬ 
wards  becomes  the  root,  and  is  termed  the  radicle..  The 
other  portion  of  the  germ  is  seen  on  carefully  separating 
the  cotyledons,  and  is  termed  the  plumule ;  it  afterwards 
forms  the  stem  and  leaves.  When  the  ripe  seed  is  removed 
from  the  parent  plant  it  gradually  dries,  and  may  be 
kept  often  for  an  indefinite  period  without  undergoing 
any  change;  but  if  placed  under  circumstances  favora¬ 
ble  to  its  G.,  it  soon  begins  to  grow ;  these  requisite  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  a  due  temperature,  moisture,  and  the 
presence  of  air.  Where  these  are  present,  the  seed 
gradually  swells,  its  membranes  burst,  and  the  germ 
expands.  The  root  is  at  first  most  rapidly  developed, 
the  materials  for  its  growth  being  derived  from  the 
cotyledons;  and  when  it  shoots  out  its  fibres  or  rootlets, 
these  absorb  nourishment  from  the  soil,  and  the  plum- 
ula  is  developed,  rising  upward  in  a  contrary  direction 
to  the  root,  and  expanding  into  stem  and  leaves.  For 
this  growth  the  presence  of  air  is  requisite;  if  it  be 
carefully  excluded,  though  there  may  be  heat  and  moist¬ 
ure,  yet  the  seed  will  not  vegetate.  Hence  it  is  that 
seeds  buried  very  deep  in  the  earth,  or  in  a  stiff  clay, 
remain  inert,  but  on  admission  of  air  by  turning  up 
the  soil,  begin  to  shoot  forth.  From  experiments  which 
have  been  made  upon  the  G.  of  seeds  in  confined  atmos¬ 
pheres,  it  appears  that  carbonic  acid  is  evolved,  and  that 
part  of  the  starch  of  the  cotyledons  passes  into  gum  and 
sugar ;  so  that  most  seeds,  as  we  see  in  the  conversion 
of  barley  into  malt,  become  sweet  during  G.  Light  is 
injurious  to  the  growth  of  a  seed.  It  is,  therefore,  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  different  requisites  for  G.  are  attained  by 
placing  a  seed  under  the  surface  of  the  soil  warmed  by 
the  sun’s  rays,  where  it  is  moistened  bj'  its  humidity 
and  by  occasional  showers,  and  excluded  from  light, 
but  within  reach  of  the  access  of  air.  The  most  favora¬ 
ble  temperature  is  between  60°  and  80°;  at  the  freezing 
point  none  of  the  more  perfect  seeds  vegetate ;  and  at 
temperatures  above  100°  the  young  germ  is  usually  in¬ 
jured.  Certain  chemical  changes,  the  most  important 
being  the  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar,  take  place  in 
the  seed,  and  the  embryo  is  nourished  by  the  products 
of  these  changes.  Thus  nourished,  it  increases  grad¬ 
ually  in  size,  and  ultimately  bursts  through  the  integ¬ 
uments  of  the  seed.  Its  lower  extremity,  or  radicle,  is 
commonly  protruded  first,  and,  taking  a  downward 
direction,  becomes  fixed  in  the  soil.  The  opposite  ex¬ 
tremity  soon  elongates  upwards,  and  is  terminated  above 
by  the  plumule  or  gemmule,  which  is  the  first  terminal 
bud,  or  growing  apex  of  the  stem  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
the  cotyledonary  portion  is  either  left  under-ground,  or 
is  carried  upwards  to  the  surface.  During  the  gradual 
development,  the  embryo  continues  to  be  nourished  from 
the  matters  contained  in  the  albumen  or  cotyledonary 
portion,  and  is  ultimately  enabled  to  produce  its  first 
leaves  and  root.  The  young  plant  is  then  in  a  position 
to  acquire  the  necessary  nourishment  by  itself,  for  its 
further  support  and  growth,  from  the  media  by  which  it 
is  snrrounded ;  and  being  rendered  independent  of  the 
seed,  has  no  need  of  the  cotyledonary  portion,  which 
accordingly  perishes.  The  spores  of  acotyledonous 
plants  develop  roots  indifferently  from  any  partof  their 
surface :  this  mode  of  G.  is  termed  heterorhizal.  In  the 
G.  of  monocotyledonous  embryos,  the  radicle  is  not  it¬ 
self  continued  downwards  so  as  to  form  the  root,  but  it 
gives  off  branches  of  nearly  equal  size,  which  separately 
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pierce  its  extremity  and  become  the  rootlets.  Each  of 
these  rootlets,  at  the  point  where  it  pierces  the  radicular 
extremity,  is  surrounded  by  a  cellular  sheath,  termed 
the  coleorhiza.  This  mode  of  G.  is  commonly  termed 
entlorhizal.  The  radicle  of  a  dicotyledonous  embryo  is 
itself  prolonged  downwards  by  cell  multiplication  just 
within  its  apex,  to  form  the  root;  and  this  mode  of  G. 
is  distinguished  as  exorhizal. — See  Boot;  Stem. 

Ger'm i native,  a.  Relating  to  germination. 
Geroco'mia,  Geroe'omy,  n.  [Fr.  glrocvmie ,  from 
Gr.  gerun,  an  old  man,  and  komein,  to  take  care  of.] 
( Med.)  That  part  of  tho  science  which  relates  to  the 
diet  and  treatment  of  old  age. 

Gerona,  ( jui-ro'na ,)  (auc.  Gerunda,)  a  fortified  city  of 
Spain,  prov.  Catalonia,  cap.  of  correg.  of  the  same  name, 
at  the  foot  of  a  steep  mountain  on  the  Ter,  50  m.  N.E. 
of  Barcelona.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral  and  other 
churches,  which  were  sacked  by  the  French  under  Au- 
gereau,  during  the  Peninsular  War,  when  the  city  stood 
a  siege  of  seven  months.  G.  is  of  great  antiquity,  and 
formerly  gave  the  title  of  prince  to  the  elder  son  of  the 
kings  of  Aragon.  Manuf.  Coarse  woollen  and  cotton 
stuffs  and  stockings.  Pop.  14.085.  —  The  corregidor- 
ship,  or  sub-prov.  of  G.  is  very  fertile,  and  has  an  area 
of  4,400  sq.  in.,  with  a  pop.  of  342,067. 

G  er  ru rdstou  u.  in  IP.  Virginia,  a.  P.0,  of  Berkeley  co. 
Ger'ron.  See  Garon. 

Ger'ry,  Elbridge,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration 
of  American  independence,  b.  at  Marblehead,  Mass., 
1744.  After  graduating  at  Harvard  in  1762,  he  was 
elected,  in  1772,  representative  of  his  native  town  in  the 
State  legislature.  In  1776  G.  was  elected  a  delegate  to 
the  Continental  Congress  then  sitting  in  Philadelphia, 
and  appointed  in  1780  to  the  presidency  of  the  treasury 
board.  He  served  four  successive  years  in  Congress,  and 
in  1797,  in  conjunction  with  Pinckney  and  Marshall, 
was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Paris.  In  1810  he  was 
elected  governor  of  Mass.,  and  in  1812  fifth  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  D.  1814. 

Ger  ry,  or  Gerry  Post,  in  New  York,  a  post-township 
of  Chautauqua  county,  about  6  miles  north  of  James- 
towu. 

Gers,  a  river  of  France,  which,  rising  in  the  Pyrenees, 
unites  with  the  Garonne  at  Agen,  after  a  course  of  abt. 
80  miles. 

Gers,  a  dept,  of  France,  region  S.W.,  between  Lat.  43° 
17'  and  44°  4'  N.,  and  Lon.  0°  18'  W.  and  1°  11'  E.; 
having  N.  the  dept.  Lot-et-Garonne,  E.  those  of  Taru-et- 
Garonne  and  Ilaute-Garonne,  S.  the  latter  and  the 
llautes-  and  Basses-Pyrenees,  and  W.  Landes.  Length, 
E.  to  W.,  74  m.,  by  about  64  in  breadth ;  area,  628,031 
hectares.  Surface.  The  last  ramifications  of  the  Pyr¬ 
enees  cover  most  of  this  dept.,  the  slope  of  which  is 
mostly  from  S.  to  N.  Rivers.  Numerous,  being  afflu¬ 
ents  of  the  Garonne  and  Adour.  Soil.  Fertile.  JJrnd. 
Wheat,  maize,  oats,  hemp,  flax,  wool,  wine,  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  and  fruits.  Large  numbers  of  cattle  and  swine  are 
fattened.  Manuf.  Glass,  earthenware,  leather,  starch, 
linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  cloths,  &c.  Chief  towns.  Auch 
(the  cap.),  Condom,  Lombez,and  Mirande. 
GersAlorftite,  n.  (Min.)  Nickel  glance,  an  ore  of 
nickel  found  at  Loos,  iu  Sweden,  and  elsewhere  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  at  Phoenixville,  Pa.  Occurs  in  cubes  and  mas¬ 
sive;  lustre  metallic.  Color,  silver-white,  steel-gray, 
often  tarnished  gray  or  grayish-black.  Sp.  gr.  56-6-9. 
Comp.  Arsenic  45-5,  sulphur  19-4,  nickel  35T.  It  is  de¬ 
composed  by  nitric  acid,  forming  a  green  solution  with 
separation  of  sulphur  and  arsenious  acid. 

Gersim,  Jean  Charlier,  ( zhair-sawny ',)  a  French  divine, 
chancellor  of  the  university  of  Paris,  b.  near  Rhetel, 
1363.  He  largely  contributed  to  the  election  of  Pope 
Alexander  V.,  energetically  denounced  the  murder  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and 
distinguished  himself  at  the  Council  of  Constance.  Grave 
critics,  as  Bellarmine,  Mabillon,  Gence,  and  the  Bene¬ 
dictines,  attribute  to  him  the  authorship  of  the  Imitation 
of  Jesus  Christ.  D.  1429. 

Ger  stteeker,  Frederick,  traveller  and  novelist,  was 
B.  at  Hamburg  in  1816,  and  emigrated  while  an  appren¬ 
tice  to  New  York.  Thence  he  journeyed  on  foot  to 
Canada,  Texas,  Ac.,  performing  any  work  that  was  of¬ 
fered  to  him,  having  at  different  times  been  a  sailor,  a 
jeweller,  a  hotel-keeper,  a  farmer,  and  stoker  of  a  steam¬ 
boat.  About  1842  he  returned  to  Germany  and  pub¬ 
lished  his  travels.  He  spent  the  years  1849-50-51  and 
1852  in  travelling  through  Brazil.  Buenos  Ayres,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  Australia;  and  the  narratives  of  his  travels 
through  these  countries  became  very  popular,  being 
translated  into  several  languages.  His  principal  novels 
are,  The  Pirates  of  the  Mississippi ;  The  Feathered  Ar¬ 
row;  -4  Wife  to  Order ,  &c.  D.  1874. 

Gertrude,  the  name  of  three  Roman  Catholic  saints: 
the  first,  abbess  of  Nivelle,  626-659;  the  second,  an 
abbess  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  and  author  of  Reve¬ 
lations.  D.  1034;  the  third,  a  daughter  of  Saint  Eliza- 
•  beth  of  Hungary,  d.  1297. 

Gem  ml.  ( jer’und ,)  n.  [Lat.  gerundium,  from  gerere, 
to  bear.]  (Grain.)  In  Latin  gram.,  a  part  of  the  verb 
used  to  denote  something  as  being  done;  thus,  legendum. 
reading,  from  lego,  I  read.  It  is  a  sort  of  verbal  sub¬ 
stantive,  being  declined  like  a  noun,  but  having  the 
same  power  of  government  as  its  verb.  In  English  the 
present  participle  occupies  the  place  of  the  gerund. 
Gcriin'clial,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  like  a  gerund. 
Gerun'dive.  n.  (Lat.  Gram.)  The  future  participle 
in  the  passive  voice. 

(Bog.  Gram.)  A  participle  governed  by  a  preposition, 
and  itself  governing  an  objective  case  ;  as,  “  the  time  of 
delivering  a  discourse.”  —  Worcester. 

Geriui'di vely,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  gerund. 

G«‘r'  vlnus,  Georg  Gottfried,  a  German  historian  and 


philosopher,  b.  at  Darmstadt.  1805;  was  appointed  iu  1826 
Professor  of  German  Literature  at  the  University  of 
Gottingen,  from  which  he  was  dismissed  for  the  liberal¬ 
ism  ol  Ids  political  views.  Of  his  many  numerous  and 
important  works  we  may  mention  the  History  of  the. 
Nineteenth  Century  since  the  Treaty  of  Henna,  which  has 
beifn  translated  into  French  and  English.  D.  1871. 
Ger'yon.  (Myth.)  A  son  of  Chrysaor  and  Calirrhoe, 
king  of  Erythia,  or  of  the  Balearic  Islands.  The  poets 
represent  him  as  a  giant  with  three  bodies  and  three 
heads,  who  had  large  herds  of  cattle  which  he  fed  on 
human  flesh.  To  guard  them,  be  had  a  two-headed  dog 
and  a  seven-headed  dragon.  Hercules  slew  him  and  his 
adherents,  and  carried  away  all  his  herds  to  offer  them 
to  Eurystbeus. 

Gery'ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Bucks  co. 
Gesecke  ( ge-seck'e )  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Westphalia, 
25  m.  N.E. of  Arnsberg.  Manu  f.  Linen.  Pop.  (1895  )  3,600. 

Gesh'ur,  Gesh  un,  Gesii'u rites.  (Script.)  The 
name  of  a  district  and  people  in  Syria.  Geshur  lay  upon 
the  E.  side  of  the  Jordan  between  Basham,  Maaehah,  and 
Mount  Hermon,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  Hebrew 
territory;  but  the  Israelites  did  not  expel  its  inhabi¬ 
tants,  (Josh.  xii.  5;  xiii.  13.)  —  There  was  also  a  people 
of  the  same  name  in  the  S.  of  Palestine,  near  the  Philis¬ 
tines,  (Josh.  xiii.  9;  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8.) 

Ges'ner,  Conrad,  the  “Pliny”  of  Germany,  B.at  Zurich, 
1516;  acquired  a  thorough  literary  and  medical  educa¬ 
tion,  notwithstanding  his  poverty,  and  after  teaching 
Greek  for  a  time  at  Lausanne,  began  to  give  lectures  in 
philosophy.  His  fame  as  a  naturalist  circulated  through¬ 
out  Europe,  and  he  maintained  a  correspondence  with 
the  prominent  literati  of  all  countries.  Without  enu¬ 
merating  his  translations  from  the  dead  languages,  his 
voluminous  biographical  contributions,  his  philological, 
or  theological  writings,  in  all  of  which  he  has  written 
largely,  his  repute  as  a  naturalist  is  mainly  based  on 
his  Historia  Animalium,  Lat.  (1551-89),  the  most 
learned  work  on  the  subject  up  to  that  time;  and  his 
various  writings  on  Botany  (Nuremberg,  1754-70),  in 
which  he  was  the  first  to  establish  a  scientific  classifica¬ 
tion  founded  on  fructification.  D.  1565. 

Ges'ner,  Solomon,  a  Swiss  poet  and  painter,  B.at  Zur¬ 
ich,  1730.  His  intimacy  with  Klopstock  caused  him  to 
devote  himself  to  poetry,  and  after  the  publication  of  a 
few  short  poems,  in  1756,  appeared  his  Idylls,  which 
at  once  placed  him  at  the  head  of  all  writers  in  that 
style.  The  Death  of  Abel  (1758)  added  still  more  to 
his  reputation.  His  writings  are  especially  remarkable 
for  an  amiable  simplicity  and  for  a  purity  of  sentiment, 
of  which  his  private  life  also  furnished  a  complete  ex¬ 
ample.  D.  1788. 

Gesnera'ceat,  n.  pi.  [Named  after  Gesner,  the  natu- 
uralist.]  (Bot.)  The  Gesnera  family,  au  order  of  plants, 
alliance  Bignoniales.  Diay.  Parietal  placeutie,  capsular 
or  baccate  fruit,  an  embryo  with  minute  cotyledons, 
and  a  long  radicle.  They  are  herbs  or  soft-wooded 
shrubs;  leaves  wrinkled,  exstipulate,  generally  oppo¬ 
site  or  whorled  ;  flowers  irregular,  showy ;  calyx  half¬ 
superior,  o-parted;  corolla  5-lobed ;  stamens  diandrous 
or  didynamous,  with  the  rudiment  of  a  fifth.  Ovary 
half-superior,  1-celled,  surrounded  by  an  annular  fleshy 
disc,  or  by  glands;  style  1.  Fruit  capsular  or  succulent, 
1-celled,  with  2-lolied  parietal  placentas.  Seeds  numer¬ 
ous,  with  or  without  albumen;  embryo  with  minute 
cotyledons  and  a  long  radicle.  The  plants  of  this  order 
are  mostly  natives  id'  warm  or  tropical  regions.  They 
are  chiefly  remarkable  for  beauty  of  flowers,  containing 
some  of  the  most  admired  ornaments  of  our  hot-liouses, 
as  species  of  Gloxinia,  Ach imenes,  Ac. 

Gess'ler,  Albrecht,  called  also  G.  von  Bruneck,  was  in 
1300  appointed  joint-governor  along  with  Bcrenger  von 
Landenberg,  of  the  WabJstudten  or  Forest  Cantons 
(Schwytz,  Unterwalden,  and  Uri),  by  Albrecht  I.  of 
Austria.  According  to  the  traditions  connected  with 
Tell  (q.  v.),  his  oppressive  edicts  and  wanton  cruelty  so 
enraged  the  inhabitants  that  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
against  him,  and  he  was  shot  by  Tell  in  a  narrow  pass 
near  KUssnacht  in  1307. 

G«*m#.  n.  [Fr.  geste;  Lat.  gestum,  a  thing  done,  from 
gerere,  to  bear,  to  perform.]  A  deed;  an  action;  au 
achievement. 

•‘And  goodly  can  discourse,  with  many  a  noble  gest." — Spenser, 

Ges'tanl,  a.  [Lat.  gestans,  pp.  of  gesture,  to  carry.] 
Laden ;  burdened. 

Ges'ta  Romano'ruin.  [Lat.,  the  deeds  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans.]  (Lit.)  The  title  of  a  legendary  work  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  written  in  Latin,  and  whose  tales  are 
chiefly  taken  from  the  history  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
or  belong  to  that  period,  and  are  accompanied  with 
moralizing  expositions;  whence  it  is  also  called  Histories 
Moral isatse.  The  stories  are  short,  and  display  an  almost 
childish  simplicity.  They  were  appointed  to  be  read  by 
the  monks,  and  were  generally  much  read  down  to  the 
16th  cent.  They  were  translated  into  several  languages, 
and  formed  a  rich  mine  for  the  earlier  fabulists  and 
novelists.  Grasse,  in  his  German  translation  of  this 
work,  (2  vols.  Leipsic,  1842.)  assigns  its  authorship,  ap¬ 
parently  with  reason,  to  a  certain  monk  named  Eli- 
mandiiB,  who  died  in  1227.  The  newest  edition  of  the 
original  text  is  that  edited  by  Uesterley  (Berlin,  1872). 

Gesta'tion,  n.  [Lat.  yestatio,  from  gem,  I  carry.] 

( Physiol.)  The  period  that  intervenes,  in  the  mamma¬ 
lia,  between  conception  and  the  delivery  of  the  young. 

It  differs  greatly  in  different  animals.  In  the  human 
species  it  is  40  weeks  or  280  days,  but  it  may  be  pro¬ 
longed  or  shortened  by  several  weeks,  the  birth  some¬ 
times  taking  place  as  early  as  the  seventh  month.  In 
the  cow  it  is  9  months,  in  the  mare  11.  in  the  drome¬ 
dary  12.  in  the  giraffe  14.  and  in  the  elephant  21.  It  is 
much  less  in  the  smaller  animals,  being  about  63  days 


in  the  dog,  56  in  the  cat,  28  in  the  rat,  four  months  in 
the  sow,  and  about  5  months  in  the  sheep  and  goat.  In 
the  marsupial  animals,  q.  v.,  it  is  very  short,  being  39 
days  in  the  kangaroo  and  26  in  the  opossum. 

Gfstatory,  a.  [  Fr.  gestaloire ;  Lat.  gestatorius.  See 
Supra. J  Belonging  to  pregnancy  or  gestation. 

Ges'tic.  a.  |  Lat.  yestus,  carriage,  posture,  from  gerere.] 
Pertaining  to  deeds  of  arms  ;  legendary  ;  historical. — Be¬ 
longing  to  posture  or  motion. 

Gestic  ulate,  v.n.  [Fr.  yesticuler ;  Lat.  gesticulari, 
from  gesticulus,  dim.  of  geslus,  a  posture.]  To  make  ges¬ 
tures  or  motions,  as  in  speaking;  to  use  postures. 

— v.  a.  To  represent  by  gesture;  to  act. 

Gesticulation,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  gesticulatia.  See 
Supra.]  Act  ot  making  gestures  to  express  passion,  or 
enforce  sentiments;  gesture.  —  A  motion  of  the  body  or 
limbs  in  speaking  or  representation. —  Antic  tricks  or 
motions. 

Gest  ic'ulator,  ».  [Fr.  gesticulateur :  L.  hat.  gesticu- 
lator.]  One  who  shows  postures  or  makes  gestures. 

Gestic'ulatory,  a.  Representing  iu  gestures. 

Ges  tural,  a.  Belonging  to  gesture. 

Ges'ture,  n.  [L.  Lat .  gestura  ;  Lat.  gestus,  from  gerere, 
to  behave,  to  act.]  Posture,  position,  or  motion  of  the 
body  or  limbs,  expressive  of  sentiment  or  passion  ;  any 
action,  attitude,  or  posture  intended  to  express  an  idea 
or  a  passion,  or  to  enforce  an  argument  or  opinion.— 
General  action  or  motion  of  the  body. 

— v.  a.  To  accompany  with  gesture;  to  gesticulate. 

— v.  n.  To  make  gestures. 

Ges'tureless,  a.  Free  from  gestures. 

Get,  v.  a.  (imp.  got  ;  pp.  got,  gotten.)  [A.  S.  getan,  gytan, 
to  obtain.]  To  procure;  to  obtain;  to  gain  possession 
of;  to  acquire  ;  to  attain;  to  reach;  to  realize;  to  win; 
to  have;  as,  to  get  a  name,  to  get  wealth.  —  To  beget;  to 
procreate ;  to  generate  ;  as,  to  get  children.  —  To  learn  ; 
to  con,  as  a  lesson.  — To  prevail  upon  ;  to  induce.  “Get 
him  to  say  his  prayers.”  (Shaks.)  —  To  cause  to  be  or  to 
occur  ;  —  with  a  participle  following;  as,  to  get  a  thing 
done.— To  betake ;  to  carry ;  —  in  a  reflexive  sense. 

“  Get  thee  out  from  this  laud." — Gen.  xxxi.  13. 

— v.  n.  To  arrive  at  any  place,  state  or  condition  by  de¬ 
grees,  followed  by  some  modifying  word  ;  as,  to  get  home, 
to  get  along,  to  get  up  or  down.— To  gain ;  to  be  increased. 
“We  lose,  they  daily  get.”  (Shaks.)  —  To  become; — fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  adjective;  as,  to  get  drunk. 

Ge'ta,  Septimus,  second  son  of  the  emperor  Severus,  was 
born  A.  D.  189,  and  was  brother  of  the  infamous  Caracalla, 
with  whom  he  was  associated  in  the  empire  on  the  death 
of  his  father.  Caracalla,  who  envied  his  virtues  and  was 
jealous  of  his  popularity,  after  having  endeavored  to  ef¬ 
fect  his  death  by  poison,  murdered  him,  and  wounded 
their  mother,  who  was  attempting  to  save  him,  211  a.d. 

Ge'ta1.  (Hist.)  An  ancient  people  of  Thracian  origin, 
who,  when  first  mentioned  in  history,  inhabited  the 
country  which  is  now  called  Bulgaria.  They  were  a 
warlike  people,  and  for  a  long  time  successfully  resisted 
the  attempts  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Pyrrhus  to  sub¬ 
due  them.  They  afterwards  removed  to  the  N.bank  of 
the  Danube,  having  the  Dnieper  as  their  boundary  on 
the  E.,  while  westward  they  encroached  on  the  Roman 
empire,  with  which  from  this  time  they  were  continually 
at  war.  They  were  subdued  by  Trajan  in  106.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  called  them  Dad,  and  their  country  Dacia,  q.  v. 

Got  ilsem'ane.  [Ileb.  yath,  a  wine  press,  and  shemen, 
oil.]  (Script.)  A  garden  or  grove  in  tho  valley  at  the 
foot  ot  the  Mount  of  Olives,  over  against  Jerusalem,  to 
which  Christ  sometimes  retired,  and  in  which  he  en¬ 
dured  his  agony,  and  was  betrayed  by  Judas,  ( Malt.  xxvi. 
36-57.)  Early  tradition  locates  G.  near  the  base  of  Mt. 
Olivet,  beyond  the  brook  Kidron.  The  place  now  en¬ 
closed  by  a  low  stone  wall  (Fig.  1151)  may  be  but  a  part 
of  the  original  “garden.”  It  is  about  52  yards  square, 
and  contains  eight  aged  olive-trees,  whose  roots  in  many 


Fig.  1151. 

GARDEN  OF  GETUSEMANE,  AND  MOUNT  OF  OLIVES. 


places  project  above  the  ground,  and  are  protected  by 
heaps  of  stones.  Here,  or  at  most,  not  far  off,  the  Saviour 
endured  that  unspeakable  “agony  and  bloody  sweat” 
so  nearly  connected  with  his  expiatory  death  ;  and  here 
in  deep  submission  he  mingled  and  closed  his  prayers 
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for  relief  witli  the  cry,  “Nevertheless,  not  my  will, hut 
thine,  he  done.”  From  this  garden  he  could  readily  see 
the  crowd  of  men  “with  lanterns  and  torches”  emerg¬ 
ing  from  the  city  gate,  and  hastening,  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  Judas,  to  seize  him.  It  is  ttie  spot  which  the 
Christian  visitor  at  Jerusalem  first  seeks  out,  and  where 
lie  lingers  longest  and  last  ere  he  turns  homeward. 

Gethseni'ane,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Nelson  co. 

Get  table,  a.  Obtainable;  attainable. 

Gettatura,  n.  [It..]  See  Fascination. 

Get 'ter,  n  One  who  gains,  obtains,  or  acquires. 

Get'ting,  n.  Act  of  gaining,  obtaining,  or  acquiring. 

And  with  all  thy  getting,  get  understanding."— Prov.  iv.  7. 

— Acquisition;  gain;  profit. 

“  To  stoop  to  petty  gettings.''  —Bacon. 

in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Darke  co.,  abt. 
14  ni.  W.  of  Piqua. 

—A  village  of  Preble  co.,  abt.  102  m.  W.  of  Columbus. 

Get.'tysburjj,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough,  cap.  of 
Adams  co.,  114  miles  Vi.  of  Philadelphia,  and  30  S  W.  of 
Harrisburg.  This  is  a  flourishing  little  town,  in  the 
centre  of  a  fertile  farming  district,  and  among  its  princi¬ 
pal  buildings  are  the  Pennsylvania  l  ’oil  and  the  Lutheran 
Theological  Seminary.  Pop.  (1897 )  3,510. — G.  lies  on  the 
N.  slope  of  a  gentle  eminence  known  as  Cemetery  Hill. 
Near  this  spot,  the  National  army  of  the  Potomac  under 
Gen.  Meade,  was  attacked  by  the  Confederates  command¬ 
ed  by  Gen.  Lee,  July  1,  1863,  who  compelled  the  former 
to  take  up  a  strong  position  on  the  hill  to  the  S.  of  the 
town,  where,  after  a  succession  of  vigorous  onslaughts 
and  desperate  fighting,  the  assailants  were  repulsed, 
July  2d.  On  the  next  day,  the  struggle  recommenced, 
and'  resulted  in  the  failure  of  an  attack  made  upon  the 
Union  position  by  Gen.  Pickett’s  corps,  15,000  strong, 
and  the  consequent  defeat  of  the  Confederates.  The 
National  loss  during  the  three  days’  fighting  amounted 
to  2,834  men  killed,  including  Gen.  Reynolds,  13,700 
wounded,  and  6,643  missing  and  prisoners.  The  Confed¬ 
erate  loss  was  severe,  being  estimated  at  about  30,000 
men,  of  whom  about  14,000  were  prisoners.  Among 
their  killed  and  mortally  wounded  were  generals  Barks¬ 
dale,  Garnett,  Armistead,  Pender,  and  Semmes. 

Ge'lim,  it.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  geu o,  to  taste  well,  in  allusion 
to  the  taste  of  the  roots.]  ( Bnl .)  A  gen.  of  plants,  ord. 
Rosacew.  The  Avens  or  Herb  Bennet,  G.  urhanum,  a 
European  plant,  has  lyrately  pinnate  leaves  and  small 
yellow  flowers.  Its  root,  called  by  the  herbalists  Clove- 
root,  has  an  aromatic  clove-like  odor,  and  possesses  as¬ 
tringent  properties.  The  American  species,  G.  rivals 
(Fig.  1152),  the  Water  Aveqs,  has  the  same  properties 


Fig.  1152.  —  the  water- avens,  (Geum  rivale.) 

a,  carpel  and  awn ;  b,  petal ;  c,  stamen  ;  d,  pistil, 
and  differs  only  from  the  preceding  species  by  its  nod¬ 
ding  flowers  of  a  brownish  hue.  It  is  a  fine  plaut,  con¬ 
spicuous  among  the  grass  in  wet  meadows  of  the  N.  and 
Middle  States. 

Gevamlan,  ( zhai'vo-da ,)  an  old  division  of  France, 
prov.  Languedoc,  now  comprised  in  the  depts.  Lozere  and 
Upper  Loire. 

Gew  gaw,  (g  it' gam,)  n.  [Probably  from  O.  Eng.  gaud, 
a  pleasing  trifle,  a  toy.  Cf.  Fr.  joujou.]  A  showy  trifle; 
a  pretty  thing  of  little  worth ;  a  toy  ;  a  bauble ;  a  splen¬ 
did  plaything. 

— a.  Showy  without  value ;  trumpery;  tawdry. 

Gex,(iMj,)a  town  of  France,  dt  p.  Ain,  10m.  from  Geneva. 
It  lies  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Jura  Mountains,  and  has  a 
brisk  trade  in  corn,  Gruyere  cheese,  and  wool.  Pop. 
abt.  3,500. 

Geyer.  (gi'er,)  a  town  of  Saxony,  circ.  Erzgebirge.  20 
m.  E  S  E.  of  Zwickau.  Manuf.  Cotton  goods.  Pop.  abt. 
4,200. 

Gey'serite,  n.  (Min.)  The  name  given  to  concretion¬ 
ary  deposits  about  the  Iceland  geysers,  consisting  mostly 
of  silica. 

Geysers,  (gi'sers,)  n.  pi.  [Icelandic  geysa,  a  raging  or 
roaring.]  The  namegivun  to  certain  eruptive  fountains  of 
boiling  water  in  Iceland.  They  are  situated  about  30  m. 
from  the  volcano  of  Hecla,  in  plains  full  of  hot  springs  and 
steaming  fissures.  The  two  principal  G.  are  called  the 
Great  Geyser  and  the  Strokr,  or  Churn,  and  they  are  with¬ 


in  a  few  hundred  feet  of  each  other.  The  great  G.  is  a  cir¬ 
cular  pool  of  hot  water  72  feet  across  at  its  widest  part, 
by  abt.  4  feet  deep,  and  contracting  in  the  centre  to  a 
pit  8  feet  in  diameter  and  83  feet  deep.  A  stream  of  hot 
water  is  constantly  flowing  from  the  crater.  Every  few 
hours  the  water  rises  rapidly  from  the  pit  in  jets  a  few 


Fig.  1153.  —  the  steokr  and  other  geysers. 


feet  above  the  surface  of  the  pool ;  but  about  once  a  day 
it  is  thrown  upward  with  terrific  force  to  the  height 
of  from  60  to  200  feet,  while  immense  volumes  of  steam 
obscure  the  country  for  some  distance  around.  The  hot 
water  decomposes  the  lava  through  which  it  rises  and 
the  silica  is  deposited  in  cone-like  incrustations  around 
the  openings  —  that  around  the  Great  Geyser  being 
about  15  feet  in  height.  The  intermittent  action  of  the 
G.  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  sudden  production  of 
steam  in  subterranean  chambers  connected  with  the 
channels  through  which  the  waters  flow.  There  is  a 
large  geyser  region  in  New  Zealand,  and  one  in  Califor¬ 
nia  that  gives  out  boracic  acid.  See  also  Yellowstone 
National  Park. 

Geyserville,  (gi'ser-vil,)  in  California,  a  village  of 
Sonoma  co.,  on  Russian  River,  abt.  23  m.  N.N.W.  of  San¬ 
ta  Rosa. 

Gliast'fully,  adv.  Dreadfully;  frightfully. 

Glinst'liness,  n.  [From  ghastly .]  Horror  of  coun¬ 
tenance;  a  deathlike  look;  resemblance  to  a  ghost; 
paleness. 

Gliast'Iy,  a.  [A.S .  gastlic,  from  gast,  a  ghost,  and  lie, 
like.]  Deathlike;  pale;  dismal;  grim;  as,  a  ghastly 
dream,  a  ghastly  face.  —  Horrible;  shocking;  hideous; 
frightful,  as  wounds. 

— adr.  Hideously. 

Ghaut,  ( gaivt .)  ( Geog .)  A  name  used  iu  the  East 
Indies  to  signify  a  pass  through  a  mountain,  and 
also  the  mountain  range  itself;  it  has  besides  a  third 
signification,  and  is  used  to  express  those  steps  leading 
from  a  water  terrace  to  the  brink  of  the  river,  and  the 
places  at  which  boats  take  up  and  set  down  their  pas¬ 
sengers  on  the  rivers  of  India.  — This  name  is  especially 
given  to  two  mountain  ranges,  which  traverse  nearly 
the  entire  length,  north  and  south,  of  the  peninsula  of 
Hindostan,  and  are  divided  into  the  eastern  and  western 
Ghauts  ;  the  former,  however,  are  of  little  consequence 
as  mountains,  hardly  ascending  above  1,400  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  western  are,  on  the  contrary, 
grand  and  rugged  steeps,  forming  a  frowning  and  dan¬ 
gerous  barrier  between  Mysore  and  the  central  provinces, 
and  the  Malabar  and  Bombay  dependencies,  culminat¬ 
ing,  in  some.parts.  in  peaks  of  9.900  ft.  iu  altitude. 

Ghazipoor',  or  Gliazepore',  a  dist.  of  Hindostan, 
British  presidency  of  Bengal,  prov.  Allahabad;  between 
Lat.  25°  10'  and  26°  20'  N.,  and  Lon.  82°  40'  and  84°  30' 
E. ;  having  N.W.  and  N.  the  districts  of  Azinghur  and 
Gorruckpore,  N.E.  Sarun,  S.E.  Shadabad,  and  W  Ben¬ 
ares  and  Juanpore.  Area,  2.850  sq.  ni.  The  Ganges 
runs  through  its  S.  part ;  the  Ghogra  hounds  it  on  the 
North.  Soil.  G.  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  divisions  of 
Hindostan,  and  the  sugar-cane,  corn,  and  fruit-trees  are 
extensively  cultivated.  It  has  long  been  celebrated  for 
the  excellence  of  its  rose-water  and  attar.  Chief  towns. 
Ghazipoor  (the  cap.),  Azimpoor,  and  Doorighaut.  Estim. 
pop.  1,600,000. 

Ghazipoor.  a  large  city  of  Hindostan,  cap.  of  above  dist., 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Ganges.  40  m.  E.N.E.  of  Benares, 
and  100  W.  of  Patna;  Lat.  25°  35'  X.,  Lon.  83°  33'  E. 
It  is  finely  and  salubriously  situated;  but  its  ancient 
magnificence  is  now  only  seen  in  its  ruined  palace,  built 
by  the  Nawanb,  Cossiin  Ali  Khan.  Here  is  the  mauso¬ 
leum  of  the  Marquis  Cornwallis,  Gov.-Gen.  of  India,  who 
died  in  this  city;  this  structure  occupied  15  years  in 
building,  and  cost  $1,000,000. 

Glie'a-butter,  ocGu,am.  n.  (Chem.)  A  fat  oil  closely 
resembling  palm-oil.  It  is  the  product  of  the  Micadenia 
or  Bassia  Parkii,  a  West-African  palm.  It  is  of  a  gray¬ 
ish-white  color,  and  melts  at  97°  F. 

Gtie'ber.  Ghe'bre.  n.  Same  as  Guerre,  q.  v. 

Ghee,  (fire,)  n.  [Hind,  ghi,  clarified  butter.]  A  kind  of  but¬ 
ter  extensively  used  by  the  natives  of  India.  To  make  it 
the  milk  is  boiled  in  large  earthen  pots  for  an  hour  or 
two,  cooled,  and  a  little  dhye  or  curdled  milk  added  to 
hasten  coagulation.  It  is  then  churned,  hot  water  being 
added  during  the  process,  until  the  butter  is  formed.  In 
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a  few  days  when  the  butter  has  become  rancid,  it  is  again 
melted  in  an  earthen  vessel,  and  boiled  until  all  the  water 
is  expelled;  after  which  a  little  salt  or  betel  leaf  is  added, 
and  it  is  put  up  in  pots  for  use.  As  may  be  imagined, 
the  smell  and  flavor  are  strong  and  coarse,  and  it  is  little 
relished  by  Europeans  or  Americans. 

Gheel,  ( geel ,)  a  town  and  commune  of  Belgium,  prov. 
Antwerp,  26  m.  E.S.E.  of  Antwerp  city.  It  is  literally 
an  oasis  in  a  desert,  being  a  comparatively  fertile  spot, 
inhabited  and  cultivated  by  10,000  or  11,000  peasants,  in 
the  midst  of  an  extensive  sandy  waste,  called  the  Cam- 
pine,  where  neither  climate,  soil,  nor  surroundings  in¬ 
vite  a  settlement.  The  commune  has  from  time  imme¬ 
morial  been  a  sort  of  asylum  for  insane  persons,  who 
are  lodged  and  boarded  in  the  houses  of  the  peasantry, 
and  are  controlled  and  employed  by  them,  without  re¬ 
course  to  walls  or  ha-has,  or  other  asylum  appliances, 
and  with  little  coercion  of  any  kind. 

Glieleiul  jik.  ( ge-len-jil, ',)  a  i>ay  and  seaport  of  Circas¬ 
sia,  on  the  Black  Sea.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  which  the  bay  is  about  a  mile  in  width.  Lat. 
44° 30'  N.,  Lon.  38°  3'  E. 

Ghent.  ( gant .)  [Fr.  Gandi]  An  old  city  of  Belgium, 
cap.  of  prov.  E.  Flanders,  lies  at  the  point  where  the  Lyg, 
Lieve,  and  Moerefall  into  the  Scheldt,  30  m.  N.W.  of  Brus¬ 
sels  ;  Lat.  51°  3'  12"  N.,  Lon.  3°  43'  51"  E.  It  is  divided 
by  numerous  canals,  (many  of  which  are  navigable,)  into 
26  islands,  joined  together  by  means  of  over  300  small 
wooden  bridges.  The  circumference  of  the  city  within 
the  walls  is  about  8  m.,  and  the  entrance  to  this,  the 
main  portion  of  the  city,  is  by  7  gates.  A  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  this  space,  however,  is  occupied  by  gardens,  &c., 
not  to  speak  of  what  is  covered  by  the  canals  and  rivers. 
Along  the  canals  are  splendid  quays,  often  bordered  by 
magnificent  rows  of  trees,  furnishing  beautiful  prome¬ 
nades.  In  the  old  part  of  the  city  the  streets  are  crooked 
and  narrow,  but  present  curious  examples  of  the  civil 
architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages  (Fig.  1154.)  Prominent 
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among  the  objects  of  attraction  are  the  ramparts,  which 
from  their  great  extent  form  delightful  promenades. 
The  principal  of  the  13  public  squares  contains  a  statue 
of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  who  was  born  here,  but  who 
loaded  the  inhabitants  with  exactions,  built  a  citadel  to 
overawe  them,  and  left  the  Gantois  but  little  reason  to 
revere  his  memory.  The  cathedral,  noble  as  regards  its 
interior  decoration,  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  contain¬ 
ing  a  Crucifixion  by  Van  Dyk,  and  the  Benedictine  Ab¬ 
bey,  are  edifices  well  worthy  of  notice.  G.  is  the  see 
of  an  archbishop,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  military 
commandant  for  Flanders.  Manuf.  Fine  lace,  cotton, 
linen,  and  to  a  smaller  extent,  silks,  woollens,  soap,  jew¬ 
elry,  chemicals, and  leather.  Tanneries,  sugar-refineries, 
and  paper-mills  also  exist,  but  the  great  branch  of  indus¬ 
try  is  cotton-weaving.  It  has  an  active  transit  trade, 
being  connected  with  Bruges  and  Terneuse  by  ship- 
canals.  P.  (1895)  161,240. — G..is  mentioned  in  history  as 
early  as  the  7th  century.  About  the  year  86s,  Baldwin 
Bras-de-Fer,  the  first  count  of  Flanders,  built  a  fortress 
here  as  a  defence  against  the  Normans.  Under  the 
counts  of  Flanders,  G.  continued  to  prosper  and  in¬ 
crease,  until,  in  the  14th  century,  it  was  able  to  send 
50,000  men  into  the  field.  The  wealth  of  the  citizens  of 
G.,  and  the  unusual  measure  of  liberty  which  they  en¬ 
joyed,  encouraged  them  to  resist  with  arms  any  attempt 
to  infringe  upon  their  peculiar  rights  and  privileges. 
This  readiness  to  arm  in  their  own  defence  is  exempli¬ 
fied  in  the  famous  insurrection  of  Jacob  van  Artevelde 
(q.  v.),  and  other  instances.  For  many  years  it  main¬ 
tained  a  vigorous  but  unavailing  resistance  against  the 
dukes  of  Burgundy — who  wished  to  be  recognized  as 
counts  of  Flanders  —  and  the  kings  of  Spain.  In  the 
various  wars  of  which  the  Netherlands  has  been  the 
battle-ground,  G.  suffered  severely,  and  was  frequently 
taken.  In  1792  the  Netherlands  fell  under  the  power 
of  France,  and  G.  was  made  the  capital  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Scheldt,  continuing  under  French  dominion 
until  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  in  1814.  The  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  U.  States  and  Great  Britain  was  signed  here 
Dec.  24, 1814. 

Ghent,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Carroll  co.,on  th» 
Ohio  River,  about  59  m.  N.  of  Frankfort. 
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Ghent,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  and  township  of  Colum¬ 
bia  co.,  about  25  m.  S.  E.  of  Albany.  Manuf.  Flour  and 
paper.  Pop.  (1897)  about  3,050. 

Ghent,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-office  of  Summit  co. 

Gher'inli,  a  town  of  British  India,  pres,  of  Bombay.  It 
was  the  principal  port  of  Augria,  a  famous  piratical 
prince,  whose  fort  was  taken  and  his  whole  ileet  de¬ 
stroyed,  by  the  English  and  Malirattas,  in  1756.  Lat.  15° 
45'  N.,  Lon.  73°  7'  E.  Pop.  Unascertained. 

Gherkin,  (gur'lcin,)  n.  [Ger.  gurke,  a  cucumber.]  A 
small  sort  of  cucumber  much  used  for  pickling. 

Ghet'to,  n.  [It.]  That  quarter  of  the  city  of  Rome 
where  the  Jews  are  permitted  to  reside. 

Gllib'ellines,  a.pl.  (Hist.)  On  the  death  of  Lothaire 
II.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  Dec.  4,  1137,  Conrad,  Duke  of 
Franconia,  son  of  Frederick  of  llohenstauffen.  Duke  of 
Suabia,  and  Lordof  Weiblingen,(  which  by  corruption  be¬ 
came  Ghibelline,)  was  elected  his  successor,  llis  right 
to  the  imperial  throne  was,  however,  disputed  by  Henry 
the  Proud,  Duke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  (and  nephew  of 
Guelph  II.,  Duke  of  Bavaria,)  who  was  in  consequence! 
declared  an  outlaw,  and  shortly  after  died.  His  adhe-| 
rents  transferred  their  allegiance  to  his  son,  Henry  the 
Lion,  at  that  time  a  boy  of  ten  years  old,  and  the  whole  | 
empire  was  divided  into  the  partisans  of  Conrad,  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Ghibe.llin.es,  and  those  of  Henry,  or  j 
the  Guelphs.  These  titles  were  first  used  at  the  battlel 
of  VVeinsberg  in  1140.  The  strife  between  the  two  par¬ 
ties  subsided  in  Germany,  but  continued  in  Italy,  re- ! 
suiting  in  war  in  1159.  The  supporters  of  the  popes 
were  termed  Guelphs,  and  those  of  the  emperors  Ghibel- 
lines.  Charles  of  Anjou  expelled  the  Ghibellines  from 
Italy  in  1268;  but  the  contest  between  the  two  factions 
continued  until  the  French  invasion  in  1495  united 
them  against  a  common  enemy. 

Ghiber'ti,  Lorenzo,  a  distinguished  Italian  sculptor, 
B.  at  Florence,  1381.  In  1401  he  was  the  successful  com¬ 
petitor  for  the  execution  of  the  bronze-gate  of  the  Bap¬ 
tistery  at  Florence,  Brunelleschi,  his  only  real  rival,  gen¬ 
erously  withdrawing  from  the  contest.  The  gate,  in  28 
panels,  was  not  completed  till  1424,  and  the  same  year 
G.  undertook  to  make  a  second  gate.  This  was  finished 
and  set  up  in  1452.  The  marvellous  beauty  of  the  re¬ 
liefs  on  these  famous  gates  drew  from  Michael  Angelo 
the  assertion  that  they  were  worthy  to  be  the  gates  of 
paradise.  During  the  progress  of  this,  his  chef-d  oeuvre, 
G.  executed  many  statues,  bas-reliefs,  and  pieces  of  gold¬ 
smiths’  work  ;  a  mitre  and  cope  button  for  Pope  Martin 
V.,  a  “  cassa,”  or  reliquary  of  St.  Zenobius,  for  the  Duomo ; 
of  Florence,  &c.  lie  was  for  several  years  joint  architect 
with  Brunelleschi  of  the  Duomo,  but  the  engagement  i 
only  showed  his  incapacity  as  an  architect,  and  his  mer¬ 
cenary  disposition  D.  at  Florence,  1455,  and  was  buried 
in  Santa  Croce.  Among  the  scholars  and  assistants  of  j 
G.  were  his  two  sons,  Vittorio  and  Tommaso,  Miche- 
lozzi,  and  Antonio  Poliajuolo. 

Gliilim.  also  called  Dilem,  (the  country  of  the  Gelie  or 
Cadusii,)  a  province  of  Persia,  between  Khirvan  on  the 
N.W.,  and  Mazeuderan  on  the  S.E.,  extending  along  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  having  a  length  of  about  200 
m.,  by  150  in  width.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  Hyrcania 
of  the  ancients,  possesses  a  fertile  soil,  and  the  heat, 
which  would  otherwise  be  very  oppressive,  is  tempered 
by  the  breezes  from  the  Caspian  G.  is  one  of  the  prov¬ 
inces  ceded  to  Russia  in  1723,  by  Shah  Tamasp.  Russia 
in  the  next  year  gave  it  over  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  which 
restored  it  to  Persia  in  1737.  Prod.  Silk,  wine,  oil,  rice, 
tobacco, and  excellent  fruits.  Cap.  Reshd.  Pop.  550,000. 

Gtlir.  filler.  (Cape,)  (geer,) a  headland  of  Morocco,  62 
m.  from  Mogadore  ;  Lat.  30°  37'  30'  N.,  Lon.  9°  52'  30"  W. 

Ghirlamlajo,  (yeer-lan-da'yo,)  Domenico  Corradi,  a 
Florentine  painter,  B.  1451,  was  the  first  to  attempt  the 
imitation  of  gilding  by  the  aid  of  color,  and  to  give  depth 
to  paintings  by  the  gradation  of  tints.  His  Massacre  of 
the  Innocents,  painted  al  fresco  in  the  church  of  St.  Maria 
Novella  at  Florence,  is  very  much  admired,  and  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Louvre  is  preserved  his  Visit  of  St.  Anne 
to  the  Virgin.  His  greatest  claim  to  distinction  is  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  master  of  Michael  Angelo.  D.  1495. 

Ghi'zeli.  a  small  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Nile,  3  m.  from  Cairo.  In  its  neighborhood  is  the  Great 
Pyramid,  in  which  fact  is  to  be  found  the  only  claim  of 
G.  to  importance. 

Gliizni,  Ghuznee,  ( giz'nee ,)  a  fortified  city  of  Af¬ 
ghanistan,  built  on  a  hill  at  the  extremity  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  range,  7,720  feet  high,  and  80  in.  S.W.  by  S.  of 
Cabul.  Lat.  33°  34'  N.,  Lon.  68°  18'  E.  It  was  formerly 
the  capital  of  a  powerful  empire  of  the  same  name.  From 
the  great  number  of  illustrious  persons  there  interred, 
it  is  sometimes  called  the  second  Medina.  Pop.  8,800. 
It  has  belonged  to  the  British  since  1842. 

Gtliz'ni,  Gliii^/nee,  a  river  which  rises  about  10  m. 
from  the  town  of  Ghizni,  Afghanistan,  and  falls,  after  a 
course  of  some  60  m.,  into  the  Lake  Abistada. 

Gho'grra,  Gng'ra.  a  river  of  India,  tributary  to  the 
Ganges.  It  rises  nearly  18,000  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
and  joins  the  Ganges  in  Lat.  25°  46'  N.,  Lon.  84°  40'  E. 
after  a  course  of  about  600  m. 

Ghole,  n.  Same  as  G  Rout,  q.  v. 

Gliore,  ( gor ,)  a  town  and  dist.  of  Afghanistan,  115  m.  S.E. 
Herat.  It  was  the  original  possession  of  Mahmoud  of 
Ghore,  who,  in  the  12th  century,  founded  the  Afghan 
dynasty. 

(4 Host,  n.  [A.  S .  gast ;  Ger.  geist,  spirit,  breath.]  The 
soul  of  man:  the  spirit. 

“  Oft  did  I  strive 
To  yield  the  ghost."  —  Shake. 

■ — Tb o  soul  of  a  deceased  person  ;  the  soul  or  spirit  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  body.  —  A  spectre;  an  apparition. 

"Stalked  eff  reluctant,  like  an  ill-used  ghost."  —  Blair. 


Holy  Ghost.  The  third  person  in  the  Trinity,  called 
the  Paraclete ;  the  Comforter. 

Holy  Ghost, (Order  of  the.)  The  principal  military  order 
of  France  under  the  old  regime ;  instituted  in  1574  by 
Henry  III.,  for  nobles  only ;  abolished  at  the  Revolution; 
reconstituted  in  1815;  and  definitively  suppressed  in  1830. 

To  give  up  the  ghost,  to  die;  to  yield  up  the  spirit. 

Gliost'like,  a.  Resembling  a  ghost ;  withered ;  having 
sunken  eyes;  ghastly. 

Gliost'ly,  a.  Spiritual;  relating  to  the  soul ;  not  car¬ 
nal,  corporeal,  or  secular;  as,  “a  ghostly  friar.”  Shahs. 

—  Of,  or  belonging  to,  spectres  or  apparitions. 

Glioill,  (gool,)  n.  [Per.  ghol,  ghitl ;  ghuwal,  which  are 
respectively  the  names  of  imaginary  deities  or  demons 
inhabiting  the  groves,  mountains,  and  woods.]  A  fabled 
dwarfish  fairy  or  demon  of  the  Eastern  nations,  that 
feeds  on  human  flesh. 

44  liu/.el-liissar,  ( goo-eel- his' sar ,)  a  town  of  Anatolia 
in  Asia  Minor,  55  ui.  from  Smyrna.  G.  is  theauc.  Tralles. 
Pop.  7,000. 

<4  iul  loll  no,  (jal-lo-le’no,)  n.  [It.  giallorinn,  from  giallo, 
yellow,  allied  to  A.S.gelu;  Ger.  gelb.]  An  earth  of  a 
bright  gold  color,  found  in  the  Neapolitan  territory.  It 
is  very  fine,  and  much  valued  by  painters  as  a  pigment. 

Gi'ant.  n.  [Fr.  grant;  Lat .  gigas,  Gr.  gigas,  gigantos, 
from  ge,  the  earth,  and  genesthai,  to  be  born.]  A  man  of 
extraordiuary  bulk  and  stature.  —  A  person  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  strength  or  powers,  bodily  or  intellectual. 

(Hist.)  The  existence  of  a  race  of  G.,  or  of  individual 
instances  far  exceeding  those  exhibited  in  modern  times, 
was  fully  believed  in  up  to  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century.  This  belief  was  founded  partly  upon 
scriptural  evidence,  partly  upon  the  discovery  of  enor¬ 
mous  bones  supposed  to  be  those  of  human  beings,  and 
partly  upon  the  accounts  handed  down  by  ancient  and 
mediaeval  writers.  In  the  Old  Testament,  the  name  of 
fcr.  is  applied  to  several  races  of  men;  but  the  appellation 
seems  to  refer  more  to  violence  and  physical  power  than 
to  stature.  The  Anakim  and  some  other  tribes  seem,  how¬ 
ever,  to  have  been  distinguished  from  other  races  by  their 
superior  strength  and  proportions.  There  are  several 
instances  in  the  Scriptures  of  individual  G. ;  such  as  Og 
and  Goliath.  The  height  of  the  former  is  not  mentioned, 
but  the  latter,  at  most,  did  not  exceed  8%  feet  in  stature. 
In  most  of  the  cases  where  the  existence  of  G.  has  been 
based  upon  the  discovery  of  colossal  bones,  it  has  been 
afterwards  discovered  that  the  remains  were  not  those 
of  human  beings,  but  of  extinct  quadrupeds.  In  1456, 
the  bones  of  a  supposed  G.  were  exposed  by  the  action 
of  the  Rhone.  The  height  of  this  G.  was  estimated  at 
30  feet,  but  the  bones  were  probably  those  of  an  elephant. 
In  1613,  the  remains  of  another  supposed  G.  were  found 
on  the  Rhone  ;  it  was  stated  that  the  skeleton  had  been 
found  in  a  tomb  30  feet  long,  bearing  the  inscription 
“  Teutoboehus  Rex.”  The  Parisians  crowded  to  see  the 
bones  of  the  King  Teutoboehus  ;  but  it  was  afterwards 
found  that  the  remains  were  not  those  of  a  man,  but  of 
a  mastodon.  Dr.  Mather,  in  1712,  announced  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  bones  and  teeth  of  a  G.  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  statement  was  published  in  the  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Transactions;  but  it  was  subsequently  ascertained 
that  the  bones  in  this  case  also  were  those  of  a  mastodon. 
Among  classical  writers,  instances  are  numerous  of  G.. 
but  not  worthy  of  belief.  Plutarch  states  that,  when  the 
grave  of  Antieus  was  opened  by  Serbonius,  the  body  was 
found  to  be  full  60  cubits  long.  Piiny  also  relates  that, 
at  an  earthquake  in  Crete,  the  bones  of  a  G.  46  cubits  in 
length  were  disclosed.  Coming  to  more  reliable  evidence, 
it  seems  certain  that  a  height  of  even  more  than  9  feet 
has  been  attained.  In  the  museum  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  there  is  a  skeleton  8  ft.  6  in.  in  height;  in  the 
museum  of  the  Royal  Coll,  of  Surgeons  of  England,  is 
another  8  ft.  2  in.;  and  another  in  the  Museum  at  Bonn, 
8  ft.  Great  diversity,  as  to  height  and  size,  prevails 
among  the  human  race.  In  northern  latitudes,  men  are 
below  the  ordinary  standard,  many  being  less  than  4  ft. 
In  temperate  climates,  the  height  varies  from  4%  to  6  ft.; 
but  this  is  sometimes  exceeded,  as  mentioned  above.  As 
a  general  rule,  G.  are  of  rarer  occurrence  than  dwarfs; 
they  are  usually  of  a  lymphatic  temperament,  of  a  deli¬ 
cate  complexion,  often  deformed,  and  generally  badly  pro¬ 
portioned.  Their  muscles  also  are  flabby,  and  their  voices 
weak.  They  are  seldom  long-lived,  and  in  this  respect 
are  the  reverse  of  dwarfs.  O’Byrne,  whose  skeleton  is 
in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  died  at  22, 
while  Browlaski.  the  dwarf,  died  at  98.  It  has  also  been 
observed  that  G.  show  a  want  of  activity'  and  energy 
both  in  body  and  mind,  while  dwarfs  are  usually  lively, 
active,  and  irascible.  The  causes  which  occasion  the 
production  of  G.  are  not  much  understood.  According 
to  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire,  Bishop  Berkeley  attempted  to 
manufacture  a  G.  He  reared  an  orphan  boy,  named 
Magrath,  on  certain  hygienic  principles,  and  succeeded 
so  far  that  at  the  age  of  17  he  was  7  feet  in  height.  He 
died,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  old  age,  when  he  had 
completed  his  20th  year,  at  which  time  he  was  7  ft.  8  in. 
high.  G.  play  a  part  in  the  mythology  of  almost  all  na¬ 
tions  of  Aryan  descent.  The  Greeks,  who  represented 
them  as  being  of  monstrous  size,  with  hideous  coun¬ 
tenances,  and  having  the  tails  of  dragons,  placed  their 
abode  in  volcanic  districts,  whither  they  were  fabled  to 
have  been  banished  after  their  unsuccessful  attempt 
upon  heaven,  when  the  gods,  with  the  assistance  of  Her¬ 
cules,  imprisoned  them  under  .Etna  and  other  volcanoes. 
Their  reputed  origin,  like  the  places  of  their  abode, 
points  to  the  idea  of  the  mysterious  electrical  and  vol¬ 
canic  convulsions  of  nature,  which  they  obviously  typify; 
and,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  they  are  said  to  have 
been  of  mingled  heavenly  and  earthly  descent,  and  to 
have  sprung  from  the  blood  that  fell  from  the  slain 
Ouranos  upon  the  earth,  Ge,  which  was  their  mother. 


Gi'ant,  a.  Extraordinary  in  size,  strength,  or  capacity, 
physical  or  mental. 

Gi'antess,  n.  A  female  of  extraordinary  size  and 
stature. 

Giant's  Causeway,  (-hdw’zi,)  a  series  of  curious  ba¬ 
saltic  formations,  in  Ireland,  on  the  N.  coast  of  co.  An¬ 
trim,  between  the  headlands  of  Bengore  and  Fairhead. 
The  whole  formation  is  abt.  8  m.  in  extent;  but  the  Cause¬ 
way  proper,  abt.  2  m.  N.N.E.  of  Bushmills,  is  a  platform 
composed  of  closely  arranged  columns  of  basalt,  gen¬ 
erally  hexagonal  or  polygonal  prisms  of  short  irregular 
lengths  piled  vertically.  It  is  about  25  ft,  high,  350  ft. 
in  breadth,  and  abt.  600  ft.  in  length,  running  out  from  a 
steep  cliff  until  lost  beneath  the  sea.  The  regularity 
ot  these  columns  gave  rise  to  the  legend  that  it  was  the 
work  of  giants,  it  is  connected  with  the  town  of  Port- 
rush,  6  m.  off.  by  an  electric  R.  W.,  opened  in  1883. 

Gi'antlike,  a.  Of  unusual  size;  gigantic;  huge. 

Gi'antsllip,  n.  Quality  or  character  of  a  giant. 

“  His  giantship  is  gone  somewhat  crestfallen."  —  Milton. 

Giaour,  (jowr,)ti.  [Turk,  giaour  ;  Per.  gdwr,  an  infi¬ 
del.]  A  term  applied  by  the  Turks  to  all  who  reject 
Mohammedanism,  especially  to  European  Christians. 
Though  at  first  used  exclusively  as  a  term  of  reproach, 
its  signification  has  been  since  modified,  and  now  it 
is  frequently  employed  merely  as  a  distinctive  epithet. 
Sultan  Mahmoud  II.  forbade  his  subjects  to  apply  the 
term  G.  to  any  European.  —  G.  is  the  title  of  a  poem 
written  by  Lord  Byron,  published  in  1813. 

Gl'a  r«l  ,  inlowa,  a  post-township  of  Clayton  co. 

Giarretta,  or  Minie'to,  (j.  r-ret'ta.)  a  river  of  Sicily, 
which,  with  its  affluents  the  Adriano,  Trachino,  Dettaino, 
and  Chrisas,  waters  the  plain  of  Catania,  and  the  por¬ 
tion  of  the  island  W.  of  Mount  2Etna.  It  rises  20  m. 
S.E.  of  Caronia,  and  after  a  very  tortuous  course  of  50 
m.  enters  the  Mediterranean  6  m.  S.  of  Catania. 

Giaven'no,  a  town  of  Italy,  on  the  Sangone,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  16  m.  from  Turin ;  pop.  10,600 

Gib,  n.  (Mach.)  A  piece  or  slip,  notched  or  otherwise, 
in  a  machine  or  structure,  to  hold  other  parts  together, 
or  keep  them  in  place  :  —  usually  held  in  its  own  place 
by  a  wedge  or  key,  or  by  a  screw. 

Gib  and hey.  (Mach.)  The  fixed  wedge  and  the  driving 
wedge  for  tightening  the  strap  which  holds  the  brasses 
at  the  end  of  a  connecting-rod  in  steam-machinery. 

Gib'ber,  (jib’br,)n.  A  balky  horse. 

Gib'berisll,  n.  [By  corruption  from  gabble  or  jabber.] 
Rapid  and  inarticulate  talk  ;  unintelligible  language; 
unmeaning  words. 

"Upon  reading  this  gibberish." — Swift. 

— a.  Unmeaning;  unintelligible,  as  words. 

Gib  bet,  n.  [Fr.  gibet ;  Lat.  gabalus ,  a  word  of  German 
origin  ;  Mod.  Ger.  gabel,  a  fork,  the  fork  of  a  tree.]  A 
gallows  ;  a  post  or  machine  in  the  form  of  a  gallows,  on 
which  notorious  malefactors  were  formerly  hanged  in 
chains.  —  The  projecting  beam  of  a  crane,  on  which  the 
pulley  in  fixed. 

— v.  a.  To  hang  and  expose  on  a  gibbet  or  gallows. 

"  I  ll  gibbet  up  his  name." —  Oldham. 

Gib'bon,  n.  (Zobl.)  The  common  name  of  the  genus 
Ilylobales,  order  Simiadse,  including  apes,  or  tailless 
monkeys,  natives  of  the  East  Indies.  They  are  nearly 
allied  to  the  orangs  and  chimpanzees,  but  are  of  more 
slender  form,  and  their  arms  so  long  as  almost  to  reach 
the  ground  when  they  are  placed  in  an  erect  posture ; 
there  are  also  nuked  callosities  on  the  buttocks.  The 
canine  teeth  are  long.  The  G.  are  inhabitants  of  for¬ 
ests,  their  long  arms  enabling  them  to  swing  them¬ 
selves  from  bough  to  bough,  which  they  do  to  wonder¬ 
ful  distances,  and 
with  extreme  agil¬ 
ity.  They  cannot, 
however,  move 
with  ease  or  rapid¬ 
ity  on  the  ground. 

The  conformation  of 
the  hinder  extremi¬ 
ties  adds  to  their 
difficulty  in  t  h  i  s, 
while  it  increases 
their  adaptation  to 
a  life  among  the 
branches  of  trees, 
the  soles  of  the  feet 
being  much  turned 
inwards.  None  of  the  gibbons  are  of  large  size.  The 
common  gibbon  (//.  lar),  (Fig.  1155,)  is  black,  but  the 
face  is  commonly  surrounded  with  a  white  or  gray 
beard.  The  white-handed  gibbon  (H.  Albimana,)  native 
of  Sumatra,  is  black,  with  the  four  hands  white.  An¬ 
other  white  gibbon  is  entirely  white,  except  the  face 
and  hands,  which  are  black. 

Gib'bon.  Edwarp,  a  celebrated  English  historian,  was 
b.  at  Putney  in  1737  ;  sent  to  Westminster  School,  but 
soon  transferred  to  a  private  tutor ;  then  to  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  became  a  convert  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  and  finally  to  Lausanne,  where 
he  renounced  the  Catholic  faith,  without  embracing 
any  other,  and  became  a  confirmed  sceptic.  On  return¬ 
ing  to  England,  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  active 
life,  but  read  much,  and  prepared  himself  for  author¬ 
ship.  In  1763  he  went  to  Italy;  and  while  sitting 
amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome,  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  writing  the  history  of  the  decline  and  fall 
of  that  city.  In  the  meantime,  he  joined  M.  Deyvur- 
dun,  a  Sviiss  scholar,  in  publishing  a  journal  called 
Mf  moires  LitUraires  de  la  Grand  Bretagne,  which  met 
with  no  success.  In  1770  he  began  his  celebrated  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  the 
1st  vol.  of  which,  in  4to,  appeared  in  1776;  the  2d  and 


Fig.  1155.  —  gibbon,  ( H.  lar.) 
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3d  in  1781  ;  and  tlio  3  concluding  vols.  in  1788.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  this  undertaking,  G.  was  chosen  member  of 
parliament  for  Liskeard:  and  when  hostilities  com¬ 
menced  between  England  and  France,  in  1778,  he 
was  employed  to  draw  up  the  manifesto  on  that  occa¬ 
sion.  after  which  he  was  made  Commissioner  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  but  lost  his  place  on  the  change  of  adminis¬ 
tration  in  1783.  lie  then  went  to  reside  at  Lausanne, 
where  he  remained  till  the  French  Revolution  obliged 
him  to  return  to  England ;  and  )>.  in  1794.  G.’s  great 
history  abounds  with  proofs  of  immense  learning,  of  a 
mind  penetrating  and  sagacious,  and  of  almost  unri¬ 
valled  talents  for  ridicule.  No  other  proof  of  the  sub¬ 
stantial  trustworthiness  of  the  “Decline  and  Fall”  is 
needed  than  the  fact,  perhaps  unparalleled,  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  very  great  advance  made  in  historical 
studies  and  criticism  during  the  present  century,  it  still 
holds  its  place  as  the  history  of  the  period  it  embraces. 

Gib'-booill,  n.  (Naut.)  Same  as  Jib-boom,  q.  v. 

Gibbose ,  a.  [Fr.  gibbeux  ;  Lat.  gibbosus,  from  gibbus, 
a  hunch  or  hump;  Gr.  kuphos,  beut;  Heb.  yah,  con¬ 
vex.]  Hump-backed ;  humped. 

— A  term  applied  to  a  surface  which  presents  one  or  more 
large  elevations. 

©ib'bosite,w.  (Min.)  Native  hydrate  of  alumina.  It 
occurs  in  small  stalactitic  shapes,  or  mammillary  and 
incrusting.  Color,  white,  grayish,  greenish,  or  reddish- 
white.  A  strong  argillaceous  odor  when  breathed  upon. 
Comp,  alumina  65’6,  water  34’4.  Occurs  at  Richmond 
and  Lenox,  Mass.  Sp.  gr.  2-3-2  4. 

Gibbosity,  n.  [Fr.  gibbosiU.]  Protuberance  ;  a 
round  or  swelling  prominence;  convexity. 

Oib'bous,  a.  [Lat. gibbus.  See  Gibbose.]  Swelling; 
protuberant. — ( Astron .)  The  swelling  or  convex  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  moon  when  more  than  half  full  or  en¬ 
lightened.  In  the  telescope,  the  planets  Mercury, 
Venus,  and  Mars  exhibit  a  similar  appearance. 

Gib'bOUSly,  adv.  In  a  gibbous  or  protuberant  form. 

Gib'bousness,  n.  Same  as  Gibbosity,  q.  v. 

Gibb’s  Cross  ltomls,  in  Tennessee,  a  P.0,  of  Macon  co. 

Gibbs'ville,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Sheboy¬ 
gan  co. 

Gibe,  (jibe,)  v.  n.  [A.S.  gabban ;  I  cel.  gabha.  See  Jab¬ 
ber.]  To  make  a  wry  mouth  or  face;  to  jeer;  to  de¬ 
ride;  to  delude;  to  rail;  to  utter  taunting,  sarcastic 
words;  to  flout;  to  fleer;  to  scoff;  to  sneer. 

“  When  you  pertly  raise  your  snout. 

Fleer  and  gibe  and  laugh  and  flout.”  —  Swift. 

— v.  a.  To  reproach  with  contemptuous  words ;  to  de¬ 
ride;  to  scoff  at;  to  treat  with  sarcastic  reflections;  to 
taunt;  to  ridicule;  to  jeer;  to  mock. 

“  you  did  gibe  my  missive  out  of  audience."  —  Shake. 

■ — n.  An  expression  of  censure  mingled  with  contempt; 
a  word  of  sarcastic  scorn;  a  scoff;  a  taunt;  a  jeer;  a 
sneer ;  a  reproach. 

Gib'eall.  (Script.)  The  birth-place  of  Saul,  and  the 
scene  of  Jonathan’s  romantic  exploit  against  the  Philis¬ 
tines,  about  5  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Jerusalem. 

Gib'eon.  (Script.)  A  considerable  city  of  the  Ilivites, 
afterwards  a  Levitical  city  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 
It  lay  on  an  eminence,  6  m.  N.  of  Jerusalem,  near  Geba 
and  Gibeah. 

Gib  'er,  n.  One  who  mocks,  scoffs,  jeers,  or  derides. 

Gib'csonvillc,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Hocking  co. 

Gib'iii£'ly,  adv.  With  censorious,  sarcastic,  and  con¬ 
temptuous  expressions ;  scornfully. 

Gih'let,  a.  Made  of  giblets;  as,  a giblet  pie. 

Gib'lcts,  n.  pi.  [Goth,  gibla;  Chald.  caph,  a  wing.] 
Those  parts  of  poultry  usually  excluded  in  roasting, 
as  the  head,  feet,  pinions,  heart,  gizzard,  liver,  Ac. 

Gibraltar,  (jib-rawl'tr,)  a  strongly  fortified  sea-port 
belonging  to  Great  Britain,  in  theS.  part  of  Spain,  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait  connecting  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  and  Mediterranean,  to  which  it  gives  name;  61  m.  S.E. 
of  Cadiz,  93  S.  by  E.  of  Seville,  and  312  m.  S.S.W.  of  Mad¬ 
rid;  Lat.  36°  6'  30"  N.,  Lon.  50°  21'  12"  W.  Area,  1% 
sq.  m.  The  fortress  stands  on  the  W.  side  of  a  moun¬ 
tainous  promontory  or  rock  (the  Mons  Calpe  of  the  an¬ 
cients),  projecting  into  the  sea  S.  abt.  3  m.,  being  from  x/g 
to  %  m.  in  breadth.  Its  N.  side,  fronting  the  low,  narrow- 
isthmus  which  connects  it  with  the  mainland,  is  per¬ 
pendicular,  aud  wholly  inaccessible  ;  the  E.  and  S. sides 
are  steep  and  rugged,  and  extremely  difficult  of  access, 
so  as  to  render  any  attack  upon,  even  if  they  were  not 
fortified,  next  to  impossible ;  so  that  it  is  only  on  the 
W.  side,  fronting  the  bay,  where  the  rock  declines  to 
the  sea,  and  the  town  is  built,  that  it  can  be  attacked 
with  the  faintest  prospects  of  success.  Here,  however, 
the  strength  of  the  fortifications  is  such  that  the  for¬ 
tress  seems  impregnable,  even  though  attacked  by  an 
enemy  having  command  of  the  sea.  The  principal  bat¬ 
teries  are  all  casemated,  and  traverses  are  constructed 
to  prevent  the  mischief  that  might  ensue  from  the  ex¬ 
plosion  of  shells.  Vast  galleries  have  been  excavated 
in  the  solid  rock,  and  mounted  with  heavy  artillery ; 
and  communications  have  been  established  between  the 
different  batteries  by  passages  cut  in  the  rock,  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  garrison  from  the  enemy’s  fire.  In  fact,  the 
whole  rock  is  lined  with  the  most  formidable  batteries, 
from  the  sea  to  the  summit,  aud  from  the  land-gate  to 
Europa  Point;  so  that  if  properly  victualled  and  gar¬ 
risoned,  G.  may  be  said  to  be  impregnable.  The  town, 
at  the  foot  of  the  rock  on  its  N.W.  side,  has  a  principal 
street,  nearly  a  mile  long,  well-built,  paved,  and  lighted. 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  governor’s  house,  admi¬ 
ralty,  naval  hospital,  victualling  office,  and  barracks. 
As  a  commercial  station,  G.  is  of  considerable  impor¬ 
tance,  and  the  advantage  which  its  possession  confers  on 
Great  Britain,  though  wholly  of  a  political  character,  is 
most  important.  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  key  of  the  Medi¬ 


terranean;  and  while  its  occupation  gives  the  means 
of  effectually  annoying  enemies  in  war,  it  affords  equal 
facilities  for  the  protection  of  British  commerce  and 


Fig.  1156.  —  GIBRALTAR. 

shipping.  Pop.  (1895)  20,160. — Hist.  (?.,  the  Calpe  of 
the  Greeks,  formed,  with  Abyla  on  Hie  African  coast,  the 
“  Pillars  of  Hercules.”  Its  name  was  changed  to  Gibe! 
Tarif,  or  mountain  of  Tarif,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
8th  cent.,  when  Tarif  Ebri  Zarca  landed  with  a  large 
army  to  conquer  Spain,  and  erected  a  strong  fortress  on 
the  mountain  side.  During  the  Moorish  occupation  of 
Spain,  it  increased  in  importance,  but  w-as  at  length 
taken  by  Ferdinand,  king  of  Castile,  in  the  14th  cent. 
It  was,  however,  soon  recaptured,  and  did  not  become 
the  appanage  of  Spain  till  1462.  Its  further  history  till 
its  conquest  by  the  English,  in  1704,  is  unimportant. 
During  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession  the  English 
and  Dutch  fleets,  under  Sir  Geo.  Rooke  and  the  Prince 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  attacked  G.,  which  surrendered 
after  a  short  resistance.  The  Spaniards,  during  the  9 
years  following,  vainly  endeavored  to  recover  it;  and, 
in  1713,  its  possession  was  secured  to  the  English  by  the 
peace  of  Utrecht.  In  1727  the  Spaniards  blockaded  it 
for  several  months  without  success.  The  most  memo¬ 
rable,  however,  of  the  sieges  of  G.  is  the  last,  begun  in 
1779,  and  terminated  in  1783,  when  it  successfully  re¬ 
sisted  the  combined  French  and  Spanish  fleets. 

G.,  (Bay  of.)  This  inlet  of  the  sea  is  formed  by  the 
headland  of  Cabrita  and  Europa  Point,  4  m.  distant  from 
each  other,  and  is  spacious  and  well  adapted  for  ship¬ 
ping,  being  protected  from  all  the  more  dangerous 
winds  ;  the  extreme  depth  within  the  bay  is  110  fathoms. 
To  increase  the  security  of  the  harbor,  two  moles  have 
been  constructed,  which  respectively  extend  1,100  and 
700  ft.  into  the  bay.  The  Spanish  town  and  port  of 
Algesiras  lie  on  its  W.  side. 

G.,  (Straits  OF,)  (anciently  the  Straits  of  Hercules.)  The 
straits  connecting  the  Mediterranean  Sea  with  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean  extend  from  Cape  Spartel  to  Cape  Ceuta, 
on  the  N.W.  coast  of  Africa,  and  from  Cape  Trafalgar  to 
Europa  Point  on  the  S.W.  seaboard  of  Spain.  They  nar¬ 
row  towards  the  E.,  their  width  between  Europa  Point 
and  Cape  Ceuta  being  only  15  m.,  while  at  the  W.  ex¬ 
tremity  it  is  24  m.  Length,  E.  to  W.,  about  36  m. 
Through  these  straits  a  constant  current  rfins  so  strongly 
from  the  Atlantic  that  sailing-vessels  bound  westward 
can  pass  them  only  by  the  aid  of  a  Levanter,  or  strong 
breeze  from  the  E.  It  is  believed  that  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  find  an  outlet  here  by  means  of  an  under¬ 
current. 

Gibraltar,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Wayne  co., 
on  Detroit  River,  about  22  m.  below  Detroit. 

Gibraltar,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Door  co.,  on 
Lake  Michigan,  about  65  miles  uorth-east  of  Green 
Bay. 

Gibral'lar-stone,  n.  (Min.)  A  beautiful  variety  of 
stalagmite  from  Gibraltar  Rock.  It  is  cut  into  small 
fancy  articles. 

Gib'son,  Richard,  called  the  Dwarf,  an  English  painter, 
who  studied  under  De  Cleyn,  became  page  to  Charles 
I.,  and  married  a  dwarf  named  Anna  Shepherd,  at  which 
wedding  the  king  gave  away  the  bride.  Bride  and 
bridegroom  measured  each  about  3  ft.  10  inches.  They 
had  9  children,  all  of  ordinary  stature,  and  while  the 
husband  died  in  his  75th  year,  the  wife  lived  to  be  89, 
and  died  in  1709. 

Gib'son,  John,  R.  A.,  a  distinguished  English  sculptor, 
b.  1791.  His  early  years  were  passed  in  a  stone-mason’s 
shop  at  Liverpool,  until  Mr.  Roscoe  (the  historian  of  Leo 
X.,  Ac.),  discovering  G.’s  remarkable  aptitude  for  art,  sent 
him  to  Rome  to  study  under  Canova.  In  that  city  he 
passed  nearly  the  whole  of  his  after-life,  becoming  a  pu¬ 
pil  of  Thorwaldsen  after  the  death  of  his  first  great  mas¬ 
ter.  G.  greatly  excelled  in  portrait  statuary,  and  by  the 
study  of  the  antique  rose  to  ideal  purity,  and  a  thorough 
realization  in  the  grace  of  form.  His  chief  works  are 
Mars  and  Cupid,  now  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  Chats- 
worth  Collection  ;  Psyche  borne  by  the  Zephyrs,  executed 
for  Sir  Geo.  Beaumont ;  The.  Wounded  Amazon  (in  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery);  and  the  famous  Tinted  Venus,  which 
appeared  in  the  London  Great  Exhibition  of  1862. 
Among  his  portrait-statues,  those  of  Iluskisson  and  Peel, 
George  Stephenson  (the  engineer),  and  Queen  Victoria, 
are  his  finest  productions.  G.’s  grand  innovation  of 
tinting  his  figures — which  he  defended  by  a  reference 


to  Greek  precedents — excited  much  controversy  and 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  generally  successful  in  its 
adaptation  to  the  public  taste.  Died  in  1860. 

Gibson,  iu  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Glasscock  co., 
about  48  m.  W.  S.W.  of  Augusta. 

Gib'MOii,  in  Indiana,  a  S.W.  county,  bordering  on  Illi¬ 
nois  ;  area,  about  490  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Wabash,  White  and 
Patoka  rivers.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Min. 
Coal.  Cap.  Princeton.  Pop.  (1897)  about  30,200. 

— A  township  of  Washington  co. 

Gib'son,  iu  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Steuben  co., 
about  200  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Albany. 

G ■  b'son,  in  Ohio,  a  flourishing  township  of  Mercer  co. 

— A  village  of  Pike  co. 

Gib'son,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  flourishing  township  of 
Cameron  co. 

— A  post-borougli  of  Susquehanna  co.,  about  10  m.  E.S.E. 
of  Montrose.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,240. 

G i b'so II .  in  Tennessee,  a  W.  county;  area,  about  615  sq. 
m.  Hirers.  Rutherford’s  fork  of  Obion  river,  and  the  N. 

'  and  middle  forks  of  Forked  Deer  river.  Surface,  diver¬ 
sified;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Trenton.  Pop.  ( 1M10)  35,859. 

Gib  son,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Manitowoc  co. 

Gib'soii,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Lake  co. 

Gib'son,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Guernsey  co. 

Gib'son  City,  in  Illinois,  a  post-town  of  Ford  co.,  34 
m.  E.  of  Bloomington.  Pop.  (1890)  1.803. 

Gib'son's  Station,  in  Virginia,  a  post -office  of  Leoco. 

Gib'sonvillc,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Sierra 
co..  abt.  28  in.  N.  of  Downieville. 

Gibson  villc.  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Guil¬ 
ford  co.,  abt.  15  m.  S.S.W.  of  Greenborough. 

Gibsonville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Living¬ 
ston  co.,  about  235  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Albany. 

Gih'-stutr,  n.  Along  staff  to  gauge  water,  or  used  to 
shove  oft  a  boat. 

Gid'dily,  adv.  In  a  giddy  manner:  with  the  head 
seeming  to  turn  or  reel. —  Inconstantly;  unsteadily; 
heedlessly. 

Gid  diness,  n  State  of  being  giddy;  dizziness;  ver¬ 
tigo  ;  a  swimming  of  the  head. 

“  Begin  with  giddiness,  and  end  in  pain." —  Young. 

— Inconstancy;  unsteadiness  of  mind  or  manner;  volatil¬ 
ity;  changeableness;  unstability;  wantonness;  levity; 
lightness  of  disposition. 

“  Thou  dost  repent  these  vanities  and  giddinesses ." —  Donne. 

Gid'dy,  a.  [A.  S.  gidig ;  Gael,  godach,  probably  allied 
to  Hind,  bekliood,  intoxicated.  Etymol.  unknown.]  Ver¬ 
tiginous  ;  reeling ;  dizzy ;  whirling  ;  having  in  the  head 
a  sensation  as  of  a  circular  motion  or  swimming. 

“  By  giddy  heads  and  stagg  ring  legs  betray’d."  —  Tate. 

— That  which  induces  giddiness  ;  as,  a  giddy  height. 

“  The  giddy  precipice,  aud  the  dang’rous  flood.”  —  Prior. 

— Whirling ;  gyratory ;  running  round  with  celerity  ;  ro¬ 
tatory. 

••  The  giddy  motion  of  the  whirling  mill."  —  Pope. 

— Inconstant;  changeable  ;  unstable;  fickle:  as,  the  “ gid¬ 
dy  vulgar.”  —  Dryden. 

“  Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  infirm  than  women’s  are. "Shake. 

— Heedless;  careless;  frolicsome  ;  elated  to  thoughtless¬ 
ness;  rendered  wild  by  excitement  or  joy;  as,  a.  giddy  girl. 

“Young  heads  are  giddy.”  —  Cowper. 

— v.  n.  To  reel ;  to  turn  quickly. 

'*  Our  course  constrain  to  giddy  round."  —  Chapman. 

— v.  a.  To  render  dizzy  or  vertiginous  ;  to  make  unsteady. 

Gid'dy-liead,  n.  A  heedless,  thoughtless  person. 

Giddy- beaded,  Gid'dy-brained, a.  Careless; 
heedless;  thoughtless;  unsteady;  volatile;  incautious. 

“  Our  giddy-headed  antic  youth  will  wear."  —  Donne. 

Gid'eon,  a  famous  judge  of  Israel,  B.  c.  1249  to  1209. 

Gien,  (zhc-an',)  (anc.  Gianum,)  a  town  of  France,  dept, 
of  Loiret,  cap.  arrond.  on  the  Loire,  37  m.  S.E.  of  Orleans. 
Manuf.  Earthenware,  serge,  and  leather.  G.  has  a  hand¬ 
some  stone  bridge  across  the  Loire.  Here,  in  1410,  a 
treaty  was  signed  by  the  young  Duke  d'Orleans,  with  the 
dukes  of  Berry,  Bourbon,  and  Brittany,  against  John  the 
Fearless,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  to  avenge  the  assassination 
of  his  father,  Louis  I. 

Giengen.  (geeng'en.)  a  town  of  WUrtemberg,  on  the 
Brenz,  22  m.  S.S.K.  of  Ellwangen.  Manuf.  Linens,  wool¬ 
len  goods,  and  cutlery.  Pop  2,500.  In  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  G.  are  the  Baths  of  Wildbad. 

Gier-e»}fle,  (jir'e-gl,)  n.  [Ger.  geier,  a  vulture ;  L.  Lat. 
gira.  Gr.  hiedax.  a  hawk  or  falcon,  an  eagle.]  The 
vulture-eagle;  a  bird  of  the  eagle  kind.  —  Lev.  xi.  18. 

G  ie'soobite,  n.  ( Min.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina 
and  potasli  from  Greenland.  It  occurs  in  hexagonal 
prisms  of  a  grayish-green  or  brownish  color.  Sp.  gr. 
2-78-2-85. 

Giessen,  (gees' en.)  a  town  of  Germany,  cap.  prov.  Uppei 
Hesse,  on  the  Lahn,  47  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Darmstadt,  and 
49  m.  E.N.E.  of  Coblentz.  G.  has  a  castle,  town-hall, 
observatory,  and  university ;  which  latter  has,  under 
Baron  Liebig,  become  famous  as  a  school  of  organic 
chemistry,  and  is  attended  by  many  students  from  the 
U.  States,  as  well  as  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  G.  was 
formerly  fortified,  hut  the  wall  surrounding  it  lias  been 
converted  into  a  promenade.  Manuf.  Woollen  goods, 
leather,  tobacco,  Ac. 

Gif,  con/.  [A.S.  See  If.]  If.  (Old  form  of  if,  frequently 
found  in  the  earlv  English  writers.) 

Giff-gafT,  n.  Reciprocal  accommodation;  —  an  old 
English  phrase  resuscitated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Gifford,  (jif'ford.)  a  village  of  Scotland,  4  m.  from 
Haddington;  pop.  600.  The  celebrated  reformer,  John 
Knox,  q.  v.,  was  b.  here  in  1505. 

Gif  fy.  n.  Same  as  Jiffy,  q.  v. 

(•iff,  n.  [A.  S.,  O.  Ger.,  and  Icel.  The  0.  Ger.  is 
from  geban,  Goth,  giban,  A.S.  gif  an,  Icel.  gefa,  to  give. 
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See  Give.]  Anything  conferred,  given,  or  bestowed;  a 
present ;  a  donation ;  a  grant ;  an  honorarium  ;  a  boon ; 
an  offering;  a  gratuity;  a  reward ;  a  bribe ;  —  sometimes 
in  a  bad  sense,  as  any  tiling  given  to  corrupt  the  judg¬ 
ment. 

“  True  love 's  the  gift  which  God  has  given 
To  man  alone  beneath  the  heaven."—  Scott, 

—Act  of  giving,  conferring,  or  bestowing. 

“  All  things  thine  by  gift."  —  Milton. 

—Some  quality  conferred  by  the  Author  of  our  nature; 
endowment;  talent;  faculty;  qualification. 

“  Oh,  Italia  1  thou  who  hast  the  fatal  gift  of  beauty."  —  Byron. 

• — The  right  or  power  of  conferring,  giving,  or  bestowing. 

(Law.)  A  conveyance  which  passes  either  lands  or 
goods;  but  when  restricted  to  immovable  property,  it 
signifies  in  its  proper  sense  the  creation  of  an  estate- 
tail.  A  gift  of  personal  property  differs  from  a  grant  in 
being  wholly  gratuitous  and  without  consideration. 

— v.  a.  To  endow  with  any  power,  endowment,  or  faculty ; 
as,  ho  is  gifted  with  eloquence. 

Gif  t'ecl  ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  gifted,  or  of 
possessing  gifts. 

Gig,  (jig.)  n.  [Fr.  gigue,  a  jig;  It.  giga,  a  stringed  mu¬ 
sical  instrument.]  A  fiddle,  (o.  or  R.) 

Gig,  v.  a.  To  fish  with  a  gig  or  fish-gig. 

Gig',  n.  [It.  giga,  a  lively  dance;  Ger.  geige,  a  violin; 
L.  Lat  .giga;  L.  Sax.  gigeX;  Fr.  gigue,  a  jig.]  A  top  or 
whirligig;  a  teetotum. 

“  Playthings  as  tops,  gigs,  battledores."  —  Locke. 

— A  light  carriage  having  one  pair  of  wheels,  drawn  by 
one  horse. 

"  Sir,  his  ambition  is  to  drive  his  own  gig." —  Theod.  Book. 

—A  playful  person  ;  a  wanton  ;  a  giglot. — (Mach.)  A  cylin¬ 
der  with  rotary  actiou  for  teazling  woollen  cloth.  —  A 
harpoon.  —  See  Fish-gig. 

(Naut.)  A  long,  light  boat  belonging  to  a  ship;  as, 
the  captain’s  gig. 

Gigantean,  ( ji-gan-te'an ,)  a.  [Lat.  giganteus.  See 
Giant.]  Like  a  giant;  gigantic;  mighty;  extraordina¬ 
rily  large. 

(1  i  gall  t  <*s<|  ue,  ( ji-gan-tesk ’,)  a.  [Fr.]  Of  colossal 
size;  befitting  a  giant;  as,  “mock-heroic  gigantesque 

Tennyson. 

Gigan'tic,  a.  [Lat.  giganticus — gigas.  See  Giant.] 
Like  a  giant;  of  extraordinary  size  ;  very  large  ;  colos¬ 
sal  ;  excessive  ;  huge  ;  prodigious. 

11  The  son  of  Hercules  he  justly  seems, 

By  his  broad  shoulders  and  gigantic  limbs." — Dryden. 

— Enormous;  vast ;  immense ;  as,  gigantic  wickedness. 

Gigan't  ieal ly.  ado.  In  a  gigantic  or  mighty  manner. 

Gigan't ificlp.  n.  [Lat.  gigantis,  giant,  and  ctedere,  to 
kill.]  The  act  of  slaying  a  giant. 

Gigaii'tolite.  it.  (Min.)  A  mineral  resembling  Fahlu- 
nite  in  composition,  q.  v.  It  occurs  at  Tamtnelia,  Fin¬ 
land,  in  large  6- and  12-sided  crystals  of  waxy  lustre,  and 
greenish  to  dark  steel-gray  color.  Sp.  gr.  2'86-2'87. 

Gigantol'og^y,  n.  [Gr.  gigantos,  and  logos,  treatise.]  A 
description  of  giants;  a  treatise  on  giants. 

Gij^aiitoiil'acliy.  n.  [Gr.  gigantomachia.\  A  war 
of  giants  ;  especially  the  mythological  war  of  the 
giants  against  heaven. 

Gig'gret,  n.  SeeGiGOT. 

Giggle,  (gig’l,)  n.  [A.S.  geogl,  a  laugh.  See  the  verb.] 
A  kind  of  laugh,  with  short,  spasmodic  catches  of  the 
breath. 

“  Something  between  a  giggle  and  a  squeal."  —  Davies. 

Giggle.  v.  n.  [Dut.  gichgelen,  ginnelcen,  to  titter.]  To 
laugh  with  short  catches  of  the  breath  or  voice;  to 
laugh  in  a  silly,  puerile  manner;  as,  a  giggling  girl. 

Gig'gler,  n.  One  who  giggles  or  titters. 

Gig'g'leswiok,  a  town  and  parish  of  the  W.  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  England,  1  m.  YV.N.W.  of  Settle;  po}>. 
4,500. 

Gig'gling,  p.  a.  Laughing  sillily  or  with  short  catches ; 
tittering. 

— n.  The  act  of  laughing  with  short  catches  ;  a  tittering. 

Gig'let,  Giglot,  a.  Giddy;  light;  inconstant;  wanton. 

**  Oh,  giglet  fortune."  —  Shake. 

Giglio,  ( jeel'yo .)  [Lat.  Igilium .]  An  island  in  the 
Mediterranean,  on  the  Tuscan  coast,  10  m.  S.W.  of  Ar- 
gentaro;  5  m.  in  length  ;  pop.  2,200. 

Gigot,  ( zhi’go ,)  n.  [Fr.,  a  leg  of  mutton,  from  0.  Fr. 
gigue,  the  thigh  ;  L.  Lat.  ischium,  from  Gr.  ischion,  the 
liip-joint;  allied  to  ischus,  strength.]  The  thigh  of  a 
sheep ;  a  part  of  one  of  the  hind-quarters  separated  from 
the  flank  at  the  hip-joint. 

( Cookery.)  A  leg  of  mutton. 

Gi  li  on.  [Heb.,  Valley  of  Grace.]  One  of  the  four  rivers 
of  Paradise,  by  most  commentators  believed  to  be  the 
Araxes,  (Gen.  ii.  13.) 

• — A  fountain  on  the  W.  of  Jerusalem,  beside  which  king 
Solomon  was  anointed,  (1  Kings  i.  33.)  Ilezekiah  covered 
it,  and  brought  the  waters  into  the  city  by  a  subterra¬ 
neous  conduit,  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  2.)  The  poo]  still  exists, 
3oo  ft.  long,  200  wide,  30  deep.  Some  years  ago,  in  dig¬ 
ging,  the  stone  conduit  of  Ilezekiah  was  unearthed,  30 
feet  under  ground,  partly  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and 
running  E.  and  W. 

Gi  jon,  ( he-hone ',)  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  Asturias.  18  m. 
N.N.E.  of  Oviedo;  Lat.  44°  55'  N.,  Lon.  5°  44'  W. 
Manuf.  Linen  fabrics,  stone-ware,  and  hats.  It  has  also 
considerable  trade  in  fruit  and  nuts.  Pop.  7,000. 

Gi  la  City,  in  Arizona  Territory ,  a  village  of  Yuma  co., 
on  the  Gila  River,  alit.  24  m.  E.  of  Arizona  City. 

Gil’bert,  John,  a.r.a.,  an  English  historical  and  genre 
painter,  b.  1817.  Among  his  finest  works  are  Don 
Quixote,  giving  advice  to  Snncho  Panza;  The  Education 
of  Gil  Bias  ;  Othello  before  the  Senate;  Charge  of  Cava¬ 
liers  at  Aaseby ;  Rubens  and  Teniers ;  The  Studio  of 
Rembrandt ;  Wolsey  and  Buckingham,  &c. 


Gil'bert,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Scott  co. 

Gilbert  Islands,  a  group  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  the 
archipelago  of  Tierra  del  F’uego,  with  a  good  harbor  in 
Loris  Cove.  —  Another  cluster  of  the  same  name,  com¬ 
prising  15  coral  islands,  forms  part  of  the  Mulgrave 
Archipelago  in  the  Pacific,  between  Lat.  1°  S.  and  2° 
30'  N.,  and  Lon.  172°  and  174°  30'  E.,  and  contains  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  60,000.  The  two  largest  are  known  as  Drum¬ 
mond's  Isle  and  Knox's  Isle ;  the  former  is  30  m.  long,  by 
rather  more  than  %  m-  broad  ;  the  latter  20  in.  long. 
The  inhabitants  resemble  the  Malays  in  appearance, 
and  are  divided  into  three  classes  —  chiefs,  landholders, 
and  slaves.  The  chief,  almost  the  only,  cultivated  pro¬ 
ducts  are  the  cocoa-nut  and  the  pandanus. 

Gil'bortite.  n.  (Min.)  A  white  silky  mineral  from 
Stonagwyn,  Cornwall.  Sp.  gr.  265.  Comp.  Silica  45"15, 
alumina  40-11,  oxide  of  iron  2  43,  magnesia  1'90,  lime 
4-17,  water  4-25. 

Gil'bertsborougli.  in  Ala.,  a  P.O.  of  Limestone  co. 

Gil  bert’s  Mills,  in  New  York,  a  P.  O.  of  Oswego  co. 

Gilbert's  Slut  ion.  in  Mo.,  a  vill.  of  Lawrence  co. 

Gil'berlsville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Otsego 
co.,  about  95  in.  W.  of  Albany. 

Gil'bertsville,  in  Iowa,  a  P.  0.  of  Black  Ilawk  co. 

!  Gil'bertsville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co. 

Gil'bertsville,  in  Mass.,  a  P.  O.  of  Worcester  co. 

Gil'boa.  [Heb.,  1  nibbling  fountain.]  The  name  given 
in  the  Old  Testament  to  a  range  of  hills,  between  500 
and  600  ft.  high,  overhanging  the  city  ot  Jezreel,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  It  is  memorable 
as  the  scene  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  king  Saul  and 
his  three  sous. 

Gil'boa,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Schoharie  co.,  on  Schoharie  river,  50  m.  S.W.  of  Albany. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  1,920. 

Gil'boa.  m  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Putnam  co.,  on  the 
Blanchard  river,  about  95  in.  N.W.  of  Columbus. 

Gil'boa,  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Louisa  co. 

Gil'elirist,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Mtrcer  co.,  on 
the  C.,  B.  &  Q.  R.R. 

Gild.  ri.  a.  [imp,  and  pp.  gilded  or  gilt.]  [A.  S.  gyldan,  I 
from  gold ,  to  cover  with  gold.]  To  overspread  with  a 
thin  covering  of  gold ;  to  cover  with  gold  in  leaf  or 
powder. 

“  To  gild  refined  gold  ;  to  paint  the  lily." — Shaks. 

— To  cover  with  any  yellow  matter. 

“  The  stale  of  horses  and  the  gilded  puddle." — Shaks. 

— To  adorn  with  lustre;  to  render  bright;  to  illuminate. 
“  A  superficial  thing  that  only  gilds  the  apprehension.” — South. 

— To  give  a  fair  and  agreeable  external  appearance  to. 

"  To  gild  a  lie  with  happy  terms." — Shaks. 

Gil'das,  (St.,)  surnamed  the  Wise,  b.  a.  d.  516,  in  Britain. 
He  preached  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  passed  over  to 
France,  where  lie  established  the  monastery  of  Ruys, 
near  Vanues.  B.  either  at  Ruys,  or  at  Glastonbury, 
England,  in  565. 

Gild'ed,  p.  a.  Overlaid  with  leaf  or  a  thin  coating  of 
gold ;  illuminated. 

Gild'er,  n.  One  whose  trade  or  profession  is  to  overlay 
things  with  gold. 

— Same  as  Guilder,  q.  v. 

Gilding,  n.  (Arts  and  Manuf.)  The  art  of  applying 
a  thin  coating  of  gold  to  the  surface  of  bodies  by  either 
chemical  or  mechanical  means.  The  beauty  and  dura¬ 
bility  of  gold  render  it  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
metals  for  ornament.  Its  great  malleability  enables  us 
to  cover  a  large  surface  of  other  material  with  a  very 
small  quantity  of  it  by  mechanical  means;  and  by  the 
aid  of  chemical  agents  it  can  be  still  more  minutely 
divided  and  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  body  to 
be  gilded.  The  process  of  water-gilding  is  not  now 
much  used.  By  this  means,  silver,  after  being  perfectly 
cleaned,  is  gilded  by  rubbing  it  over  with  a  solution  of 
gold  in  mercury,  or  amalgam  of  gold.  The  article  is  then 
heated  over  a  clear  charcoal  fire,  by  which  the  mercury 
is  driven  off  and  the  gold  left  adhering  to  the  surface. 
Copper  and  brass  are  gilded  by  this  process,  by  cleaning 
and  rubbing  the  surface  with  nitrate  of  mercury,  by 
which  it  is  amalgamated  and  enabled  to  retain  the  gold 
amalgam  when  applied.  It  is  then  heated  as  before  and 
burnished.  The  fumes  of  mercury  driven  off  in  the 
heating  renders  this  mode  of  gilding  very  unhealthy. 
It  cannot,  of  course,  be  used  for  gilding  metals  that  do 
not  form  an  amalgam  with  mercury.  Buttons  and  some 
kinds  of  jewelry  are  gilded  by  it;  the  quantity  of  gold 
required  being  so  small  that  a  gross  of  buttons  1  inchin 
diameter  may  be  gilded  on  both  sides  with  5  grains. 
Metals  may  be  gilded  by  immersing  them  in  a  solution 
containing  gold,  which,  while  it  slowly  attacks  the  metal, 
deposits  the  gold  in  its  place.  One  of  these  solutions  is 
made  by  dissolving  oz.  troy  of  gold  in  2%  ozs.  aqua 
regia,  heating  this  until  the  reddish  vapors  cease  to  be 
evolved,  diluting  with  1%  pts.  of  distilled  water,  adding 
1  lb.  of  bicarbonate  of  potash,  and  boiling  for  2  hours. 
The  article  is  dipped  in  the  hot  solution  and  agitated  in 
it  for  about  a  minute.  If  gold  be  dissolved  in  a  solution 
of  sal-ammoniac  and  corrosive  sublimate  in  nitric  acid,  a 
mixture  of  chloride  of  gold  and  nitrate  of  gold  with 
some  ammonia  is  formed,  which  being  applied  to  silver 
blackens  it,  but  on  the  application  of  heat  becomes  a 
rich  gilding.  If  5  drachms  of  gold  be  dissolved  in  10  ozs. 
of  aqua  regia,  with  1  drachm  of  copper,  and  clean  linen 
rags  moistened  in  the  solution  and  then  burned  to  ashes, 
the  ashes  will  contain  finely  divided  gold ;  which  may 
be  applied  to  copper,  brass,  and  silver,  by  rubbing  it 
over  them  with  a  cork  moistened  with  a  solution  of  salt 
in  water.  To  gild  articles  of  steel,  agitate  ether  or 
naphtha  with  a  solution  of  terchloride  of  gold,  and  decant 
the  light  liquid  floating  on  the  top.  It  is  applied  by 


means  of  a  camel’s-hair  pencil.  Porous  substances,  as 
silks,  ivory,  &c.,  may  be  gilded  by  wetting  them  with  a 
solution  of  1  part  of  terchloride  of  gold  to  4  or  5  of 
water,  and  exposing  them  to  the  action  of  a  current  of 
hydrogen  gas.  For  gilding  metals  the  galvanic  process 
is  almost  universally  used.  (For  a  description  of  it,  see 
Elf.ctro-pi.ating  and  Gilding.)  For  gilding  wood,  plaster 
of  Paris,  &c.,  only  mechanical  means  are  used.  If  in¬ 
tended  for  out-door  work,  the  gold-leaf  is  laid  on  by  the 
aid  of  gold  size,  i.  e.,  drying-oil  mixed  with  calcined  red 
ochre;  if  for  picture  and  looking-glass  frames.  &c.,  a  size 
is  used  made  by  boiling  parchment-clippings  to  a  jelly 
and  mixing  with  fine  plaster  of  Paris  or  yellow  ochre. 
The  edges  of  books  are  gilded  by  brushing  them  over, 
while  on  the  binder's  press,  with  a  composition  of  4 
parts  of  Armenian  bole  (see  Bole)  and  1  of  powdered 
sugar-candy  mixed  with  white  of  egg;  when  this  coating 
is  nearly  dry  it  is  smoothed,  and  the  gold-leaf  applied 
and  burnished.  The  letters  and  figures  on  the  covers  of 
books  are  put  on  by  first  dusting  the  surface  with  finely 
powdered  mastic;  the  iron  tool  by  which  the  figure  is 
made  is  then  heated  and  pressed  upon  a  piece  of  gold- 
leaf,  which  adheres  to  it ;  it  is  then  applied  to  the  cover 
with  pressure.  The  heated  iron  softens  the  mastic,  and 
the  gold  is  retained  in  the  impression.  In  encaustic  G., 
which  is  applied  to  glass  and  porcelain,  finely  divided 
gold  is  first  obtained  from  the  chloride,  by  precipitating 
with  protosulphate  of  iron  or  by  heating.  It  is  then 
ground  up  with  yV  of  its  weight  of  oxide  of  bismuth  and 
some  borax,  mixed  with  gum-water,  and  applied  with  a 
lamel’s-hair  brush.  The  article  is  then  heated  in  an 
oven  or  furnace ;  the  gum  burns  off,  and  the  borax  vit¬ 
rifying,  cements  the  gold  to  the  surface.  A  double  sul¬ 
phide  of  gold  and  potassium  is  also  used  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  produces  the  color  known  as  Burgos  lustre. 

Gil'ead.  [Heb.,  the  hill  of  testimony.]  A  district  of  Pal¬ 
estine  E.  of  the  Jordan,  extending  S.  from  Mount  Iler- 
mon,  between  the  Jordan  and  the  Arabian  desert.  Nu¬ 
merous  references  are  made  in  the  Bible  to  the  stately 
oaks  and  herds  of  cattle  in  this  region,  which  the  pres¬ 
ent  appearance  of  the  country  fully  corroborates.  (Gen. 
xxxi.  45,  xxxvii.  25;  Num.  xxxii.  1.)  The  name  G.  is 
sometimes  used  for  the  whole  country  E.  of  Jordan,  but 
the  region  strictly  called  G.  lay  S.  of  Bashan.  The  dis¬ 
trict  now  called  Belka,  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  Pales¬ 
tine,  was  part  of  G.  Mount  Gilead,  strictly  so  called, 
was,  without  doubt,  the  mountain  Jebel.  Jelad,  or  JelCid, 
the  foot  of  which  is  about  6  m.  S.  of  Jabbok.  The 
mountain  extends  E.  and  W.  for  abt.  10  m.  On  it  is  the 
ruined  town  of  Jelad.  probably  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city  Gilead,  called  also,  in  Scripture.  Ramotli-Gilead. 

Gil  ead,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-office  of  Tolland  co. 

Gil'ead,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village,  formerly  cap.  of  Cal¬ 
houn  co.,  abt.  90  m.  S.W.  of  Springfield. 

Gil'ead,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Miami  co.,  abt.  82 
m.  N.  of  Indianapolis. 

Gil'ead,  in  Maine,  a  post-town  of  Oxford  co.,  80  m. 
N.N.W.  of  Portland.  Pop.  (1897)  about  380. 

Gil'ead,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Branch  eo. 

Gilead.  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Lewis  co. 

Gll'eatl,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-village  of  Thayer  co. 

Gil'ead.  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Morrow  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Wood  co.,  now  called  Grand  Rapids, 
on  the  Maumee  river,  about  140  in.  N.N.W.  of  Columbus. 
Pop.  (1897)  572. 

Giles  (jiles),  in  Tennessee,  a  S.  co.,  bordering  on  Ala¬ 
bama  ;  area,  about  656  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Elk  river  and 
Richland  creek.  Surface,  diversified ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Pulaski.  Pop.  (1890)  34,957. 

Giles,  in  Virginia,  a  S.W.  co.,  borderingon  W.  Virginia  ; 
area,  about  446  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Kanawha  or  New  river, 
and  Wolf,  Walker’s,  and  Sinking  creeks.  Surface,  moun¬ 
tainous;  soil,  in  some  parts  fertile.  Prod.  Corn,  wheat, 
and  grass.  Cap.  Pearisburg.  Pop.  (1890)  9,090. 

Giles  Court-House,  in  Virginia.  See  Pearisburg. 

Gil  ford,  or  Guilford,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Tus¬ 
cola  co. 

Gil'ford,  or  Guilford,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of 
Wabasha  co. 

Gifford,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  township  (containing 
Gilford  Village,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Belknap  co.) 
about  30  ni.  N.  by  E.  of  Concord.  Its  manufactures 
are  important. 

Gil'gal.  [Heb.,  a  wheel.]  A  city  near  the  Jordan,  where 
the  Israelites  passed  the  river  into  Caanan,  where  they 
were  circumcised  and  held  the  first  Passover  after  leav¬ 
ing  the  desert  ( Joshua  iv.  19.).  Here  rested  the  taber¬ 
nacle,  until  removed  to  Shiloh  ;  here  Samuel  held  court 
as  judge  of  Israel,  and  here  Saul  was  crowned.  It  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bible;  a  school  of  the 
prophets  was  established  here  (2  Kings  iv.  38),  yet  it 
afterwards  became  a  seat  of  heathen  worship,  ( Amos  iv. 
4.)  Josephus  places  it  within  2  miles  of  Jericho,  but  no 
traces  of  it  are  at  this  day  extant, 

Gil'ia,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Polemoniacese. 
The  Tri-colored  Gilia,  G.  tricolor,  is  an  elegant  little  gar¬ 
den-plant,  one  foot  high,  cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  its 
flowers,  which  are  numerous ;  limb  pale  lilac-blue  col¬ 
ored,  with  purple  throat  and  yellow  tube. 

Gill,  n.  [A.  S.  ciolon,  the  throat,  ceole,  the  jaws ;  Ger. 
kehle;  Lat .  gula,  the  throat,  from  glutire,  to  swallow.] 
(Physiol.)  One  of  the  Branchiae,  q.v. 

(Bot.)  The  lamellx  or  plates  that  occupy  the  lower 
surface  of  the  mushroom,  and  consist  of  a  series  of  paral¬ 
lel  plates,  bearing  naked  sporules  over  their  entire  sur¬ 
face.  Called  also  hymenium. 

— The  flap  that  hangs  below  the  beak  of  a  fowl  or  bird. — 
The  flesh  on  the  lower  part  of  the  cheeks,  or  under  the 
chin. — A  pair  of  wheels  and  a  frame  on  which  timber  is 
carried. 

Gill,  (Jil,)  n.  [A.S.  wiegel;  L  Lat.  gillo,  allied  to  Gr. 
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gaulos,  a  milk-pail.]  A  measure  of  capacity  containing 
the  4th  part  of  a  pint. 

(Hot.)  The  Gill-over-the-ground,  or  Ground-ivy.  See 
Nepeta. 

• — A  malt  liquor  impregnated  with  Ground-ivy. 

— [Contr.  from  Gillian ,  the  ancient  method  of  writing  Juli¬ 
ana.]  A  vulgar  appellation  for  a  woman;  a  wanton;  a 
jill-flirt. 

44  Each  Jack  with  his  Gill.” — Ben  Jonson. 

can,  a  small  lake  of  Ireland,  co.  Sligo,  Connaught,  abt. 
2  m.  S.K.  of  Sligo. 

Call,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Sullivan  co.,  on  the 
Illinois  line. 

can,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of  Franklin 
co. 

Cai'lam,  in  Indiana,  a  flourishing  township  of  Jasper 
county. 

Gille'llia,  n.  ( Bot .)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Tiosacex. 
G.  trifoliata,  the  Indian  physic,  and  G.  stipulacea,  the 
Bowman’s  root  or  American  ipecacuanha,  are  pretty 
herbs,  with  lobed,  discolored  leaves  and  white  flowers. 
They  are  natives  of  the  U.  States,  and  are  used  medi¬ 
cinally.  In  small  doses  they  are  tonic;  in  large  doses, 
emetic. 

Gillesia  'cese,  n.pl.  (Bot.)  An  order  of  plants,  alliance 
Liliale.s.  Diag.  A  calyx-like  involucre,  the  inner  bracts 
of  which  are  colored  and  petal-like.  —  They  consist  of 
small  herbaceous  bulbous  plants,  with  grass-like  leaves 
and  spathaceous  flowers.  There  are  but  two  genera,  — 
Gilliesia  and  Miersia,  containing  five  species,  all  natives 
of  Chili.  Their  properties  and  uses  are  unknown. 

Gilles'p  ie,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Macoupin  co., 
about  20  miles  N.E.  of  Alton.  Pop.  (1890)  948. 

Gillespie.  in  Texas,  a  W.  central  co. ;  area,  about  9G0 
sq.  m.  Hirers.  Pedernales  river,  Sandy  creek,  and  nu¬ 
merous  smaller  streams.  Surface,  diversified ;  soil,  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  Fredericksburg.  Pop.  (1890)  7,028. 

44illes'pieville.  in  Ohio,  a  post-oflice  of  Ross  co. 

Gilles.  St.  ,  an  old  town  of  France,  dept.  Gard,  12  miles  j 
S.S.E.  of  Beaucaire.  Its  territory  produces  a  strong  red 
wine,  which  is  exported.  Pop.  (1895)  0,243. 

Gill'-llap.  n.  ( Iclith .)  A  membrane  atttached  to  the 
posterior  edge  of  the  gill-lid,  immediately  closing  the 
gill-opening. 

Gill'-flirt,  n.  A  pert  or  wanton  girl. — See  Gill  and 
J  t  i.l-Fli  rt. 

Gillliall.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Allegheny  co. 

Gillie,  ( gil'ly ,)  n.  [A.  S.  giolda,  a  companion:  Gael. 
giolla,  a  boy.]  A  page ;  an  attendant ;  a  body-servant ; 
as,  a  Highland  gillie. 

Gil'lillier,  the  last  king  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa.  De¬ 
scended  from  Genseric,  be  usurped  the  throne,  530,  driv¬ 
ing  out  the  feeble  llilderic  who  had  allied  himself  with 
the  Romans.  Justinian  took  advantage  of  this  pretext 
to  send  against  him  an  army  under  Belisarius,  who  con¬ 
quered  G.  at  the  battle  of  Fricameron  (534),  took  him 
prisoner,  and  seized  the  city  of  Carthage.  Justinian 
made  the  Vandalic  kingdom  a  prov.  of  his  empire,  but 
granted  G.  a  considerable  domain  in  Galatia. 

GilliiiK''liain,  a  town  of  England,  co.  Kent,  2  mites 
from  Chatham.  Pop.  (1895)  19,034. 

4,  i I  I i ng  i t o.  ».  (Min.)  A  hydrous  silicate  of  iron  from 
Gillinge-Grube,  Sweden.  Color,  black  ;  sp.  gr.  3  045 

Gil'lisonville,  in  South  Carolina,  a  post-village  of 
Hampton  co. 

Gillis,  (St.,)  ( zhil'lee .)  a  town  of  Belgium,  E.  Flanders, 
21)  m.  from  Ghent;  pop.  4,000. 

Gill'-li<l,  n.  The  covering  for  the  gills,  or  breathing 
apparatus  in  fish. 

Gilly-ftower,  (jil’le,)  n.  [Fr.  girofl.ee;  Lat.  caryo- 
phyllum ;  Gr.  karyophyllon,  the  clove-tree.]  (Hot.)  A 
popular  Flnglish  name  for  some  of  the  cruciferous  plants, 
most  prized  for  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  their  flow¬ 
ers,  as  Wall-flower,  Stock,  kc.  The  Clove-pink  also,  the 
wild  original  of  the  carnation,  is  called  Clove-gillyflower. 
The  name  G.  has  been  regarded  as  a  corruption  of  July- 
flower ;  but  in  Chaucer  it  appears  in  the  form  gilofre ; 
and  the  French  giroflie  indicates  the  true  derivation 
from  girofle,  a  clove,  the  smell  of  the  Clove-G.  being 
somewhat  like  that  of  cloves. 

Gil'inan.  in  Illinois,  a  city  of  Iroquois  co.,  81  miles  S. 
by  W.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  (1890)  1,112. 

Gil'man.  in  New  York-,  a  post-village  of  Sullivan  co., 
on  P.  J.,  M.  &  N.  V.  R.  R.,  5  miles  from  Monticello. 

Gil'liiailtoii,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-town  of  Bel¬ 
knap  co.,  about  20  miles  N.N.E. of  Concord.  Pop.  (1890) 
1,211. 

Gil' man  ton,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Buffalo  co.,  on  the  Buffalo  river,  about  12  miles  N.E. 
of  Alma. 

Gil'inaiiton  Iron  Works,  in  New  Hampshire,  a 
post-village  of  Gilmanton  township,  about  20  miles  N. 
N.E.  of  Concord. 

Gil'llier,  in  Georgia,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  about  452  sq.  miles. 
Hirers.  Connasauga,  Coosawatcliee,  and  Ellijay  rivers. 
Surface,  diversified  ;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Gold,  iron  and 
marble.  Cap.  Ellijay.  Pop.  (1890)  9,074. 

Gilmer,  in  Illinois,  a  flourishing  township  of  Adams 
co. 

■ — A  post-village  of  Lake  co.,  abt.  35  m.  N.W.  of  Chicago. 

Gilmer,  in  Texas,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Upshur  co., 
about  820  m.  E.N.E.  of  Austin.  Pop.  (1890)  591. 

Gilmer,  in  West  Virginia,  a  central  co. ;  area,  about  330 
sq.  m.  Hirers.  Little  Kanawha  river,  and  Lick  and 
Leading  creeks.  Surface,  uneven ;  soil,  in  some  parts 
fertile.  Cap.  Glenville.  Pop.  (1890)  9,746. 

44  i  I  liter's  Store,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-office  of 
Guilford  co. 

Gil'niore,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Tuscarawas  co., 
about  40  miles  N.E.  of  Zanesville. 

Gilmore,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Greene  co. 


Gil'more  City,  in  Iowa,  a  post-vill.  of  Pocahontas  co. 

Gilmore's  Mills,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Rock¬ 
bridge  co. 

Gilo'lo,  or  Almahera,  the  largest  of  the  Moluccas  or 
Spice  Islands,  is  crossed  by  the  equator  in  Lon.  128°  E. 
It  is  divided  towards  the  east  from  New  Guinea  by 
a  wide  channel  of  its  own  name.  It  contains  about 
6,600  sq.  m.,  comprising  several  petty  states,  which  are 
connected  chiefly  with  the  Dutch  settlements  in  the 
East  Indies.  The  imports  are  manufactured  goods, 
opium,  china-ware,  and  iron ;  and  the  exports  are  sago, 
cocoa-nuts,  spices,  fruits,  pearls,  gold-dust,  horses,  sheep, 
and  horned  cattle.  The  interior  is  mountainous, aud  in 
many  parts  densely  wooded.  Pop.  Unascertained.  Gi- 
lolo,  the  principal  town,  lies  in  Lat.  0°45'  N.,  Lon.  128° 
22'  E. 

Gilpin,  in  Colorado,  a  N.  central  co. ;  area,  about  150 
sq.  miles.  Surface,  mountainous;  soil,  in  some  parts 
fertile.  Min.  Gold.  Cap.  Central  City.  Pop.  (1890)  5,867. 

Gilpin,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Indiana  co. 

Gil'roy,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Santa  Clara  co. 

Gil'soil.  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Knox  co. 

Gil'mim.  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-town  of  Cheshire 
co.,  about  35  miles  W.S.W.  of  Concord.  Pop.  (1890)  643. 

44  i  1 1 ,  imp.  and  pp.  of  Gild,  q.  v. 

Gilt,  a.  Overlaid  with  a  thin  coating  of  gold;  illumi¬ 
nated  ;  adorned. 

— n.  Gold  laid  on  the  surface  of  any  thing. 

Gilt-head,  w.  (Zoiil.)  A  name  commonly  applied  to 
some  fishes  of  different  genera,  but  more  especially  to 
the  genus  Chrysophrys,  family  Sparidw,  the  species  of 
which  are  European.  The  common  Gilt-head,  C.  au- 
rata,  (Fig.  1157,)  abounds  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  is 
very  much  esteemed  for  the  table.  It  is  about  12 
inches  in  length,  and  is  found  near  the  shore,  where  its 
presence  is  sometimes  betrayed  to  fishermen  by  the 
noise  which  its  teeth  make  in  crushing  shells.  The  back 
is  silvery-gray,  shaded  with  blue;  the  belly  like  pol¬ 
ished  steel ;  the  sides  have  golden  bands  ;  and  there  is 


a  halfmoon-sliaped  golden  spot  between  the  eyes,  from 
which  it  derives  the  name  G.,  the  Latin  name  Aurata 
(gilded),  and  the  Greek  name  C hrysophrys  (golden  eye¬ 
brow).  From  the  Latin  Aurata  comes  the  French  name 
Dorude.  This  fish  was  very  generally  kept  in  the  viva¬ 
ria  of  the  ancient  Romans,  being  much  valued  and 
easily  fattened. 

Gim'bal,  n.  [Lat.  genullus,  twin.]  (NTaut.)  A  piece 
of  mechanism  consisting  of  two  brass  hoops  or  rings 
which  move  within  one  another,  each  perpendicularly 
to  its  plane,  about  two  axes,  placed  at  right  angles  to 
each  other.  A  body  suspended  in  this  manner,  having 
a  free  motion  in  two  directions  at  right  angles,  will  as¬ 
sume  the  vertical  position;  hence  the  apparatus  is  em¬ 
ployed  for  suspending  portable  ormountain  barometers, 
sea-compasses,  kc. 

4»imb'let.  u.  Same  as  Gimlet,  q.  v. 

Gimcrack,  (jim’krak,)  n.  [From  gim,  contr.  of  gimp, 
neat,  spruce,  and  0.  Eng.  crack,  a  lad,  a  boasting  youth.] 
A  trivial  piece  of  mechanism;  a  toy  ;  a  pretty  thing. 

“  What’3  the  meaning  of  all  these  traugrams  and  gimcracks  V' 

Arbuthnot. 

Gim'let,  Gimb'let,  n.  [0.  Fr.  guimbelet ;  Fr.  gibe- 
let,  probably  of  the  same  origin  with  Eug.  wimble.,  q.  v.] 
A  small  instrument  with  a  pointed  screw  at  the  end  for 
boring  holes  in  wood. 

— t’.  a.  To  perforate  with  a  gimlet. 

(Xaut.)  To  turn  an  anchor  by  the  stock,  as  in  com¬ 
ing  to.  or  weighing  anchor,  that  the  flukes  may  not  in¬ 
jure  the  bows,  or  that  the  anchor  may  seize  by  the  op¬ 
posite  fluke,  so  that  the  ground-tackle  may  lie  ship¬ 
shape  or  untwisted.  , 

4»i in  let-eye,  n.  A  squint  or  swivel-eye. 

Gim'nial,  n.  Joined  work,  the  parts  of  which  move 
or  play  one  within  the  other.  “A  gimmal- bit.” — Shaks. 

— Any  quaint  device,  or  piece  of  machinery. 

44  By  some  odd  gimmals  or  device. "  —  Shaks. 

Gimp.  n.  [Fr .guipure,  from  guiper,  to  cover  or  whip 
about  with  silk;  0.  Fr.  guimpe,  the  pennon  of  a  lance; 
Of.  Ger.  wimpel .]  A  kind  of  silk-twist  or  edging,  inter¬ 
laced  with  brass  or  other  wire. 

— a.  [W.  gwymp,  neat  ]  Trim ;  nice ;  spruce. 

"  She  was  both  gimp  and  small.’'  —  Motherwell. 

Gin,  (jin,)  n.  [Dut.  generer  :  Fr.  genierre,  the  juniper- 
berry  ;  Lat.  juniperus,  the  juniper.]  An  ardent  spirit, 
originally  flavored  with  juniper  berries,  from  which  it 
derives  its  name.  Geneva  is  frequently  confounded  with 
gin  ;  the  former  is,  however,  merely  procured  by  the  fer¬ 
mentation  of  the  berries  of  the  Juniper  communis. 
Hollands  gin  is  a  variety  of  corn  spirit,  containing  a 
proportion  of  juniper,  while  the  English  gin  consists 
of  plain  corn  spirit,  flavored  with  oil  of  turpentine  and 
a  small  quantity  of  other  substances.  Every  gin-dis¬ 
tiller  has  a  recipe  of  his  own,  which  is  usually  kept  a 
secret  ;  hence  the  variety  of  flavors  to  he  found  in  this 
spirit;  as,  the  plain  gin  flavor,  the  Hollands  flavor,  the 


whisky  flavor,  the  smok  y  flavor,  kc.  A  large  variety  ot 
substances  is  employed  in  the  flavoring  of  gin  ;  among 
others  may  be  mentioned  sugar,  hitter  almonds,  turpen¬ 
tine,  creosote,  lemon,  cardamoms,  caraways,  cassia,  gar¬ 
lic,  Canada  balsam,  horse-radish,  grains  of  paradise,  cay¬ 
enne  pepper,  and  several  other  herbs,  seeds,  fruits,  kc. 
Perhaps  nothing  used  as  a  diet  by  man  is  liable  to  greater 
and  more  injurious  adulteration  than  gin  ;  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  getting  it  pure  from  any  poisonous  drug  should 
induce  every  one  to  abstain  from  it.  Cordialized  G.  forms 
the  favorite  alcoholic  drink  of  the  lower  classes  in  Lon¬ 
don.  and  is  popularly  known  as  Old  Tom. 

Gin,  ( jin,)  n .  [Contracted  from  engine .]  (Mach.)  A  ma¬ 
chine  used  for  raising  weights,  drivingpiles,  Ac.,  consist¬ 
ing  of  3  poles,  each 
from  12  to  15  feet  long, 
and  o  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter  at  file  lower  end, 
tapering  to  3]4  inches 
at  the  upper.  The  poles 
are  united  at  the  top, 
either  by  an  iron  ring 
which  passes  through 
them,  or  by  a  rope 
which  is  twisted  sev¬ 
eral  times  round  each ; 
and  to  this  “joint ”  a 
pulley  is  fixed.  Two 
of  tile  poles  are  kept 
at  an  invariable  dis¬ 
tance  by  means  of  an 
iron  rod,  in  order  that 
they  may  support  the  Fig.  1158.  —  GIN. 

windlass  which  is  at¬ 
tached  to  them,  its  pivots  running  in  iron  cheeks  fixed 
to  the  poles.  When  the  machine  is  to  he  used,  it  is  set 
up  over  the  weight  to  be  raised  ;  two  blocks,  arranged 
according  to  the  second  system  of  pulleys  (q.  ».),  are 
fixed,  one  to  the  top  of  the  poles,  the  other  to  the 
weight;  and  the  rope,  after  passing  round  both  blocks 
and  over  the  pulley  before  mentioned,  is  attached  to  the 
windlass,  by  the  revolution  of  which  the  weight  can 
then  he  raised. 

— An  engine  of  torture  moved  by  screws;  a  rack.  —  A 
pump  worked  by  rotary  sails. 

— r.a.  To  clear  of  seeds  by  means  of  a  machine,  as  cotton. 

4«in'$fal,  n.  Same  as  Jinc.al,  q.  v. 

Gin'see,  a  strongly  fortified  town  of  Ilindostan,  in  Die 
Carnatic,  80  m.  from  Madras,  on  the  Coromandel  coast.  It 
stands  upon  a  stupendous  rock,  and  was  formerly  re¬ 
garded  as  impregnable.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in 
1750,  and  abandoned  to  the  British  after  the  capture  of 
Pondicherry,  1761. 

Ginjfer,  (jin'dzher,)  n.  [F'r.  gingembre.]  (Bot.)  See 
Zingiber. 

G i n  ger-lieer,  n.  (Drinks.)  This  popular  and  agree¬ 
able  beverage  is  prepared  as  follows:  — Take  of  white 
sugar  20  pounds,  lemou  or  lime  juice  18  fluid  ounces, 
honey  1  pound,  bruised  ginger  22  ounces,  water  18  gal¬ 
lons.  Boil  the  ginger  for  half  an  hour  in  three  gallons 
of  the  water,  then  add  the  sugar,  the  juice,  and  the 
honey,  with  the  remainder  of  the  water,  and  strain  the 
whole  through  a  cloth;  when  cold,  stir  in  the  white  of 
one  egg  and  half  an  ounce  of  essence  of  lemon ;  after 
standing  four  days,  bottle.  The  bottles  are  to  be  laid 
on  their  sides  in  a  cellar;  and  the  beer  is  ready  for  use 
in  about  3  weeks.  If  a  little  yeast  be  used,  the  beer  is 
ready  in  2  or  3  days,  but  in  that  case  does  not  keep  well. 

Ginger-beer  powder.  Take  of  white  sugar  two  drachms, 
bicarbonate  of  soda  26  grains,  powdered  ginger  5  grains, 
essence  of  lemon  1  drop;  mix  and  put  up  in  white  paper. 
In  a  blue  paper  put  up  half  a  drachm  (30  grains)  of  finely 
powdered  tartaric  acid.  When  used,  mix  the  powders 
and  stir  them  into  half  a  pint  of  water. 

Gin'gerbread,  n.  A  sweet-cake  having  ground  ginger 
in  it. 

Gingerbread  44 round,  a  dangerous  reef  S.  of  the 
Great  Bahama  island ;  Lat.  25°  56'  N..  Lon.  78°  25'  W. 

Gin 'ger  broad- tree,  n.  (Bot.)  A  name  given  to  the 
Doom-palm,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  brown,  mealy 
rind  to  gingerbread.  —  See  Hvph.ene. 

Gin'gerbread-work,  n.  Work  cut  or  formed  into 
fanciful  shapes  for  ornament,  similar  to  those  usually 
traced  on  gingerbread;  —  hence,  any  fanciful,  tawdry, 
or  fantastic  work. 

Gin'ger  Hill,  iu  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Washing¬ 
ton  co. 

4iin'ger  Island.  See  Virgin  Islands. 

Gin'gerly,  adv.  [A.  S.  geongra,  comp,  of  geong,  young.] 
Cautiously;  timidly;  delicately;  tenderly’;  gently;  as, 
a  gingerly  spoken  man. 

“  What  is  t  that  you 
Took  up  so  gingerly  t  ” — Shaks. 

Gin'jfer-pnp,  n.  Same  as  Ginger-beer.  q.  v. 

Gin'g’er-wine.  n.  (Drinks.)  A  popular  and  cheap 
liquor,  made  by  the  fermentation  of  sugar  and  water, 
and  flavored  witli  various  substances,  but  chiefly  with 
ginger.  It  is  partly  an  article  of  domestic  manufacture, 
and  is  partly  made  on  a  larger  scale  for  sale.  It  may 
be  made  by  dissolving  about  6  pounds  of  sugar  in  14 
gallons  of  water,  adding  4  ounces  of  bruised  ginger  and 
the  whites  of  2  eggs  well  beaten,  mixing  thoroughly, 
boiling  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  skimming  carefully, 
and  when  the  liquor  has  cooled  adding  the  juice  of  4 
lemons,  and  also  their  rinds  for  flavoring,  witli  a  tea¬ 
cupful  of  ale-yeast  to  promote  fermentation,  letting  it 
ferment  in  an  open  vessel  for  24  hours,  and  then  putting 
it  into  a  cask  of  suitable  size,  closely  bunged,  in  which 
it  remains  for  a  fortnight  before  it  is  bottled.  It  is, 
however,  very  common  to  increase  the  strength  of  G.W. 
by  the  addition  of  spirits,  the  flavor  being  also  modified 
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by  the  kind  of  spirits  employed.  A  little  spirits  added 
makes  G.  W.  keep  well,  and  it  even  improves  in  quality 
fur  many  months.  Its  quality  depends  much  on  that 
of  the  sugar  and  of  the  ginger  employed,  and  also  on 
the  care  with  which  the  preparation  is  conducted. 

<jiiiig'/liain,  to.  [ h'r.guinyan .]  ( Manuf .)  A  cotton  fabric, 
generally  bearing  a  colored  check  pattern,  which  is  not 
produced  by  dyeing  or  stamping  the  manufactured 
material,  but  by  interweaving  colored  threads.  The 
various  kinds  of  G.  now  manufactured  are  known  by 
different  names  in  commerce;  and  umbrella  G. is  woven 
with  threads  all  of  the  same  color. 

in  Ohio ,  a  post-office  of  Miami  co. 

Gin  ging,  n.  {Mining.)  The  lining  of  a  shaft  with 
stoues  or  brick  for  its  support. 

Gin'g'i  val,  a.  [Lat.  gengiva,  gingiva,  a  gum.]  Belong¬ 
ing  to  the  gums. 

Gin'gle,  v.  a.,  v.  ra.,  and  n.  Same  as  Jingle,  q.  v. 

Gin'glyinoid,  Crinkly moid'al,  a.  [Fr.  gingly- 
mo'ide;  Ur.  gingglymoeides,  from  gingglymos,  and  eidos, 
form.]  Belonging  to,  or  resembling  a  ginglymus. 

Gin'giymtis,  to. ;  pi.  Ginolv.mi.  [Or.  gmgglymos,  a 
hinge.]  ( Anat.i  A  name  applied  to  those  articulations 
which  open  and  shut  like  the  hinge  of  a  door,  such  as 
the  elbow-joint,  the  wrist,  and  ankle. 

Gin'horse,  n.  A  horse  that  puts  the  gin  in  motion, 
by  which  cottou  is  rid  of  its  seed. 

Gin'house,  n.  The  building  where  a  gin  is  situated. 

— A  tavern  where  gin  is  vended. 

Gin'kell,  Godart  de  Reede  de,  Earl  of  Athlone,  an 
able  and  brave  Dutch  officer,  who  accompanied  the 
Prince  of  Orange  in  his  expedition  to  England,  was  born 
at  Dtreclit  in  1640.  Some  time  after  William’s  acces¬ 
sion,  he  was  sent  to  suppress  the  revolt  of  some  Scotch 
regiments  at  Ipswich.  He  subsequently  took  a  leading 
part  iu  William  III.’s  campaigns  in  Ireland;  was  at  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne;  and  after  taking  Athlone,  gaining 
the  battle  of  Aughrim,  and  forcing  Limerick  to  capitu¬ 
late,  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Athlone. 
He  afterwards  served  under  William,  and  under  Marl¬ 
borough,  in  the  great  campaigns  on  the  continent.  D. 
1703. 

Gin'net,  n.  Same  as  Jennet,  q.  v. 

Gin'iiy-carriag'e,  n.  A  small,  strong  carriage  for 
conveying  materials  on  a  railroad. 

Gin-ring',  n.  The  track  around  which  the  horse  moves 
iu  putting  a  gin  in  motion. 

Giu'seilg.  n.  [Probably  from  Chin,  pen  seng,  chief  of 
plants.]  (Bot.)  See  Panax. 

Giober'ti,  Vincenzo,  a  distinguished  Italian  writer  and 
statesman,  B.  at  Turin,  1801.  After  a  brilliant  educa¬ 
tional  career,  he  was  ordained  priest  in  1825,  and  soon 
afterwards  was  appointed  court-chaplain  at  Turin.  Ban¬ 
ished  in  1833  without  any  formal  process,  on  account  of 
his  liberal  tendencies,  the  remaining  19  or  20  years  of 
his  life  were  spent  chiefly  in  exile.  After  remaining  a 
few  years  in  France,  he  began  to  teach  philosophy  in 
a  public  school  at  Brussels.  His  first  writings  were 
philosophical,  viz.,  La  Teorica  del  Sovsanaturale  (1837 ) ; 
the  Introduzione  alto  Studio  della  Filosofia{  1840),  follow¬ 
ing  out  the  subject  of  the  former  treatise,  and  combating 
the  principles  of  Kant  and  Victor  Cousin  m  favor  of  the 
doctrines  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  St.  Buonaventura; 
three  volumes  more  in  1842,  entitled  Errori  Filnsqfici  di 
Antonin  Rosmini ;  and  next  the  treatises  Del  Bello  and 
Del  Buono ,  on  the  principles,  respectively,  of  taste  and 
morals,  in  1843  appeared  the  most  celebrated  of  his 
works,  Primatn  Morale,  e  Civile  degli  ltaliani,  in  which 
the  moral  and  civil  preeminence  of  Italy  over  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  is  set  forth,  and  the  success  of  which 
was  exemplified  in  the  Italian  frenzy  for  the  early  re¬ 
forms  of  Pius  IX.,  and  the  enthusiasm  that  led  to  the 
revolution  of  1848.  In  that  year  G.  was  recalled  to  his 
native  country  amid  popular  acclamation.  On  the  pro¬ 
clamation  of  "the  Sardinian  constitution,  he  was  elected 
deputy  for  Turin,  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  great 
political  questions  then  agitating  Europe,  and  finally 
became  prime-minister  of  Sardinia.  But  his  hopes  for 
Italy  were  80on  blighted.  Iu  1849  he  returned  into 
voluntary  exile,  and  spent  his  last  years  in  Paris  in 
writing  his  Rinnovamento  Civile  d' Italia,  the  final  mani¬ 
festo  of  the  great  statesman  and  philosopher.  D.  at 
Paris, 1852.  Mis  country  gave  him  an  honored  sepulchre; 
and  he  rests  among  his  own  people  iu  the  city  which 
had  excluded  him  during  15  years  of  his  laborious  life. 

Giober'tite,  n.  {Mini)  Same  as  Magnesite,  q.  v. 

Gio'ja,  Flavio,  an  Italian  pilot  and  mariner,  b.  at  Pasi- 
tano,  near  Amalfi,  about  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  cent. 
G.  is  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  mariner’s  compass, 
of  which  he  made  use  in  1302-3.  He  marked  the  N. 
with  a  fleur  de.  lys,  in  honor  of  the  sovereigns  of  Naples, 
a  branch  of  the  royal  family  of  F’rance.  The  tendency 
of  the  loadstone  to  turn  toward  the  N.  was  known  be¬ 
fore  his  day.  but  the  compass  then  in  use  consisted  only 
of  a  magnetized  reed  floating  upon  cork  in  a  vessel  of 
water.  G.  invented  the  plan  of  suspending  it  on  a  pivot, 
thus  leaving  it  free  to  move  in  any  direction,  whereby 
observations  were  rendered  both  easier  and  more  exact. 

Giojo'sa,  a  town  of  S.  Italy.  7  m.  N.E.  of  Gerace;  pop. 
8,911.  —  A  town  of  Sicily,  7  in.  from  Patti ;  pop.  5,000. 

Giordano.  Luca,  (jar  dd'no.)  a  Neapolitan  painter, 
the  pupil  of  Spagnoletto  and  Pietro  di  Cortona,  B.  1632. 
He  imitated  the  styles  of  the  great  masters  he  studied 
so  well  that  his  pictures  are  not  easily  distinguished 
from  their  own.  He  was  employed  for  some  years  in 
the  Escurial.  His  principal  works  are  at  Naples,  Mad¬ 
rid,  Florence,  and  Rome.  This  painter  was  surnamed 
Fra  Presto;  but  whether  it  was  on  account  of  his  rapid¬ 
ity  in  working,  which  was  extraordinary,  is  uncertain. 
D.  1704. 

Giorgione,  Giorgio  Barbarelu,  ( jor-ji'nai ,)  one  of 


the  earliest  painters  of  the  Venetian  school,  b.  1478. 
He  executed,  at  Venice,  a  large  number  of  frescoes, 
which  time  has  destroyed.  Several  of  his  oil-paintings 
have  been  preserved,  and  are  at  once  recognizable  by 
the  firmness  of  touch,  vividness  of  coloring,  and  the 
striking  tone  of  relief  which  they  display.  The  Museum 
at  Paris  contains  four  of  his  works,  viz:  Salome  receiv¬ 
ing  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist ;  Jesus  sitting  on  his 
Mother's  Knees ;  The  Rural  Concert ;  and  Gaston  de 
Foix.  His  chef-d’ceuvre  is  a  picture  of  Christ  carrying 
His  Cross,  preserved  at  Venice.  D.  of  the  plague,  1511. 

Giot'to,  or  Ambrogiotto  Cokdone,  {jot'to,)  a  celebrated 
Italian  painter,  B.  at  Vespignano,  1276;  he  was  the  pupil 
of  Cimabue,and  appears  to  have  owed  the  development 
of  his  extraordinary  faculties  almost  wholly  to  that 
painter,  who  in  one  of  his  walks  near  Florence  saw  G., 
then  a  shepherd-boy,  sketching  one  of  his  flock  on  the 
ground,  and  perceived  so  much  native  talent  in  the  at¬ 
tempt,  that  lie  persuaded  the  boy’s  parents  to  let  him 
take  him  with  him  to  Florence,  and  make  a  painter  of 
him.  FTorence  dates  its  preponderance  in  the  history 
of  Tuscan  painting  from  the  time  of  G. ;  his  works 
mark  the  sera  of  the  first  great  epoch  of  the  art  in 
modern  times:  the  rigid  traditional  forms  of  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  school  were  finally  laid  aside  for  nature;  the  beau¬ 
tiful  now  supplanting  the  hideous  as  the  fundamental 
element  of  the  canons  of  art. —  G.  was  painter,  sculp¬ 
tor,  architect,  and  mosaic  worker;  he  enriched  many 
cities  in  Italy  with  his  works,  (chiefly  in  fresco,)  espe¬ 
cially  Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  Padua,  and  Assisi;  and  by 
his  introduction  of  individuality  of  treatment  through 
the  careful  study  of  nature,  established  legitimate  por¬ 
trait-painting.  lie  was  the  friend  of  Dante,  and  has  trans¬ 
mitted  the  features  of  the  poet,  (see  Fig.  769,)  who  iu 
turn  has  dedicated  to  the  painter  some  verses  in  the 
Divina  Oommedia.  D.  1336. 

Giovenazzo,  ( jo’vai-nat'zo .)  [Lat.  Natiolum.]  A 
seaport  town  of  S.  Italy,  prov.  Bari,  abt.  10  m.  from 
Bari ;  pep.  10,000. 

Gip.  v.  a.  To  eviscerate;  to  gut,  as  a  herring. 

— to.  Same  as  Gyp,  q  v. 

Gip'sire,  n.  [Vr.  gibcciere ;  L.  Lat.  gibaceria,  a  game- 
pouch.]  A  large  pocket  anciently  worn  at  the  girdle. 

Gip'sy,  to.  See  Gypsy. 

Gip'syism,  Gyp'stism.  The  state  or  condition,  or  the 
arts  or  practices,  of  the  Gypsies. 

Giraflfe,  (je'rdf)  to.  [Fr.,  from  Sp.  girafd;  Ar.  zirafdh, 
zordfeh,  a  long  neck.]  {Zoijl.)  The  Camelopard,  Camelo¬ 
pardalis  giraffa,  a  most  remarkable  Ruminant,  which 
in  its  general  structure  most  nearly  approaches  the 
deer,  has  points  of  affinity,  also,  with  the  antelopes  and 
camels,  besides  very  striking  peculiarities  of  its  own. 
The  enormous  apparent  length  of  the  fore-legs  and  its 
long  tapering  neck  must  strike  every  one  at  the  first 
glance:  while  its  small  and  elevated  head,  its  large  and 
brilliant  eyes,  its  mild  aspect,  and  the  whole  contour  of 
the  animal,  differing  from  all  others,  cannot  fail  to  ex¬ 
cite  admiration ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  unusual  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  limbs,  its  general  form  is  not  merely 
elegant,  but  highly  picturesque.  The  horns  of  the  G. 
differ  both  in  texture  and  shape  from  those  of  all  other 
horned  quadru¬ 
peds;  forming, 
as  it  were,  a 
part  of  the 
skull,  and  con¬ 
sisting  of  two 
porous  bony 
substances, 
about  3  inches 
long,  with 
which  the  top 
of  the  head  is 
armed,  and 
which  are  plac¬ 
ed  just  above 
the  ears,  and 
crowned  with  a 
thick  tuft  of 
stitt'  upright 
hairs ;  a  consid¬ 
erable  p  r  o  t  u- 
berance  also 
rises  on  the 
middle  of  the 
forehead  be¬ 
tween  the  eyes, 
which  appears 
to  be  an  en¬ 
largement  o  f 
the  bony  sub¬ 
stance,  similar 
to  the  two  horns 
just  mentioned. 

The  neck  is 
furnished  with 
a  very  short  Fig.  1159.  —  giraffes. 

stiff  mane.  The 

tail  is  of  moderate  length,  gradually  tapering  towards 
the  end,  and  terminating  in  a  tuft  of  long  hair.  The 
fore  part  of  the  body  is  very  thick  and  muscular;  the 
hind  part  thin  and  meagre.  The  G.  in  its  wild  state, 
when  full-grown,  measures  17  feet  from  the  top  of  the 
head  to  the  fore-feet;  the  female,  however,  is  notso  high; 
and  it  must  be  understood  that  this  measurement  is 
taken  at  the  maximum  height,  none  of  those  brought 
to,  or  bred  in,  Europe  having  reached  more  than  14  ft. 
At  first  view  the  fore-legs  seem  twice  the  length  of  the 
hind:  but  this  difference,  on  accurate  examination,  ap¬ 
pears  to  result  chiefly  from  the  extraordinary  height  of 
the  shoulders.  The  color  of  the  G.  is  a  light  fawn, 


marked  with  numerous  large  spots  of  a  darker  hue,  less 
regularly  shaped  on  the  sides  than  on  the  neck  and 
shoulders.  The  vertebra-  of  the  neck  are  slightly  curv¬ 
ed  ;  but  although  nothing  can  exceed  the  gracefulness 
of  form  which  this  part  sometimes  presents,  the  few¬ 
ness  of  the  joints  prevents  the  neck  from  being  gener¬ 
ally  bent  or  arched  with  swan-like  elegance.  The  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  conformation  which  this  animal  displays  are 
all  adapted  to  the  mode  of  life  which  is  natural  to  it; 
for  it  is  destined  to  browse  upon  the  foliage  and  young 
shoots  of  trees,  at  a  height  far  greater  than  that  which 
any  other  animal  can  reach,  whilst  standing  on  the 
ground.  For  this  purpose  it  is  furnished  with  an  elon¬ 
gated,  prehensile  tongue,  with  which  it  lays  hold  of  the 
tender  branches,  and  draws  them  into  its  mouth,  being 
assisted  by  its  projecting  upper  lip,  which  is  at  once 
flexible  and  very  muscular.  In  order  to  bring  its  mouth 
to  the  ground,  which  it  seldom  does  except  to  drink,  or 
to  pick  up  some  unusual  delicacy,  the  G.  is  obliged  to 
stretch  its  fore-legs  widely  apart,  and  to  bend  its  neck 
into  a  semicircular  form.  The  head  of  the  G.  resembles 
that  of  the  camel  in  the  absence  of  a  naked  muzzle, 
and  in  the  shape  and  organization  of  the  nostrils,  which 
are  oblique  and  narrow  apertures,  defended  by  the  hair 
which  grows  from  their  margins,  and  surrounded  by 
cutaneous  muscular  fibres  by  which  the  animal  can  close 
them  at  will.  This  is  a  beautitul  provision  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  air-passages,  and  the  irritable  membrane 
lining  the  olfactory  cavities,  against  the  fine  particles 
of  sand  which  the  storms  of  the  desert  raise  in  almost 
suffocating  clouds.  The  large,  dark,  and  lustrous  eyes 
of  the  G.,  which  beam  with  a  peculiarly  mild  but  fear¬ 
less  expression,  are  so  placed  as  to  take  in  a  wider  range 
of  the  horizon  than  is  subject  to  the  vision  of  any  other 
quadruped.  (See  Fig.  982,  and  text.)  To  an  open  at¬ 
tack  he  sometimes  makes  a  successful  defence  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  his  powerful  and  well-armed  feet;  and  the  king 
of  beasts  is  said  to  be  frequently  repelled  and  disabled 
by  the  wounds  which  the  G.  has  thus  inflicted  with  his 
hoofs.  The  horns  of  the  G.,  small  as  they  are.  and 
muffled  with  skin  and  hair,  are  by  no  means  the  insig¬ 
nificant  weapons  they  have  been  supposed  to  be.  The 
G.  does  not  butt  by  depressing  and  suddenly  elevating 
the  head,  like  the  deer,  ox,  or  sheep ;  but  strikes  the 
callous  obtuse  extremity  of  the  horns  against  the  object 
of  his  attack  with  a  sidelong  sweep  of  the  neck.  The 
feet  have  cloven  hoofs,  but  are  destitute  of  the  small 
lateral  toes  or  spurious  hoofs,  which  occur  in  the  other 
cloven-footed  ruminants.  The  head  is  long;  the  upper 
lip  entire,  projecting  far  beyond  the  nostrils,  and  en¬ 
dowed  with  considerable  muscular  power.  The  tongui 
is  remarkably  capable  of  elongation,  and  is  an  organ  of 
touch  and  of  prehension,  like  the  trunk  of  an  elephant; 
it  can  be  thrust  far  out  of  the  mouth,  and  employed  to 
grasp  and  take  up  even  very  small  objects;  it  is  said 
that  its  tip  can  be  so  tapered  as  to  enter  the  ring  of  a 
very  small  key.  The  usefulness  of  such  an  organ  for 
drawing  in  leaves  and  branchlets  to  the  mouth  is  obvi¬ 
ous.  The  G.  adroitly  picks  off  the  leaves  of  acacias  and 
other  thorny  plants,  without  taking  the  thorns  into  its 
mouth.  The  dentition  of  the  G.  agrees  with  that  of 
antelopes,  sheep,  goats,  and  oxen;  the  upper  jaw  of  the 
male  is  destitute  of  the  canine  teeth,  which  are  present 
in  the  male  of  most  kinds  of  deer.  The  female  has  four 
inguinal  udders:  she  brings  forth  one  young  at  a  birth, 
and  the  period  of  gestation  is  15  months.  The  new-born 
G.  measures  six  feet  from  the  fore-hoofs  to  the  top  of 
the  head,  and  in  a  few  hours  after  birth  it  is  able  to  fol¬ 
low  the  dam.  It  is  an  inoffensive  animal,  and  generally 
seeks  safety,  if  possible,  in  flight,  although  it  is  capable 
of  making  a  stout  resistance,  and  is  said  to  beat  off  the 
lion.  It  fights  by  kicking  with  its  hind-legs,  discharg¬ 
ing  a  storm  of  kicks  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  It  is 
not  easily  overtaken  even  by  a  fleet  horse,  and  has 
greatly  the  advantage  of  a  horse  on  uneven  and  broken 
ground.  Its  pace  is  described  as  an  amble,  the  legs  of 
the  same  side  moving  at  the  same  time.  The  G.  was 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  was  exhibited  in  Roman 
spectacles.  Representations  of  it  appear  among  Egyp¬ 
tian  antiquities.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  zemer 
of  the  Jews,  translated  chamois  in  the  English  Bible, 
( Deut .  xiv.  5.) 

Giraldi,  Lilio  Gregorio,  {je-raTde,)  better  known  by 
his  Latin  name  of  Giraldds,  a  learned  Italian  writer 
and  Latin  poet,  was  B.  at  Ferrara,  in  1479.  At  the  sack¬ 
ing  of  Rome  by  the  troops  of  Charles  V.  he  lost  all  his 
property,  and  was  reduced  to  indigence.  He  wrote  nu¬ 
merous  works,  the  principal  of  which  is  his  Historia  de 
Diis  Gentium,  in  which  he  attempts  to  present  a  system 
of  mythology.  D.  in  1552. 

Giral'dns  Cainbrensis,  or  Gerald  de  Barry,  an 
old  English  writer,  b.  at  Manorbeer,  near  Pembroke,  S. 
Wales,  1146.  He  was  appointed  to  several  rich  benefices 
under  Henry  II.  and  Richard  I.,  and  administered  the 
bishopric  of  St.  David’s,  which  he  vainly  endeavored  to 
obtain  for  himself.  When  Richard  Cceur-de-Liou  was 
setting  out  on  his  crusade,  G.  was  named  governor  of  the 
kingdom  in  his  absence.  His  principal  works  are: 
Topographies  Hiberniee,  Itinerarium  Cambria ;,  De  Rubus 
a  se  gestis,  which  is  a  journal  of  his  life,  and  displays  no 
inconsiderable  amount  of  vanity;  Ecclesiie  Speculum,  iu 
which  he  censures  the  manners  of  the  monks.  D.  1220. 

Girandole,  (zhir'an-dbl,)  to.  [Fr.,  from  It.  girandola, 
from  girare,  to  turn;  Lat.  gyrare,  to  turn  in  a  circle, 
from  gyrus,  a  circle ;  Gr.  guros.]  A  large  kind  of 
branched  candlestick,  or  chandelier. 

Girard,  ( zher-ard ',)  Stephen,  an  eminent  American 
philanthropist,  b.  near  Bordeaux,  France,  in  1750.  He 
passed  his  youth  in  a  sea-faring  capacity,  and  rose  to  be 
master  and  co-owner  ol  an  American  coaster.  In  1(69, 
retiring  from  sea-life,  he  commenced  business  as  a  small 
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trader  in  Philadelphia,  and  ultimately  realized  a  large] 
fortune;  this  was  further  extended  by  his  embarking 
in  the  business  of  private  banking  in  1812.  In  the  same 
year  he  advanced  a  loan  of  $5,000,000  to  govt.  G  was  a 
liberal  benefactor  to  the  city  of  his  adoption,  subscrib¬ 
ing  liberally  to  its  charities,  and  adorning  it  with  many 
elegant  buildings.  D.  1831,  bequeathing  the  bulk  of 
his  property,  amounting  to  about  $9,000, 00o,  to  charita¬ 
ble  institutions  and  public  works.  The  principal  be¬ 
quest,  however,  was  a  sum  of  $2,000,000,  besides  the 
proceeds  of  a  certain  proportion  of  his  estate  (out  of  ] 
which  some  legacies  were  to  be  deducted),  together  with  [ 
a  building-lot  in  Philadelphia,  for  the  erection  and 


establishment  of  a  college  for  orphans,  (see  Philadel¬ 
phia.)  This  edifice  in  the  Corinthian  style  (Fig.  1160), 
is  the  finest  specimen  of  Grecian  architecture  in  the  U. 
States,  if  not  of  modern  times.  It  was  begun  in  1833, 
and  opened  in  1848  ;  having  cost  in  its  construction  over 
$1,930,000.  A  marble  statue  in  the  lower  vestibule 
covers  the  remains  of  the  founder.  Disciple  of  the 
French  Encyclopedic  school,  G.  was  very  liberal  in  reli¬ 
gions  matters.  By  a  clause  in  the  founder’s  will,  no  eccle¬ 
siastic,  missionary,  or  minister  of  anjr  sect  whatever,  is 
allowed  to  have  any  connection  with  Girard  College,  or 
even  to  be  admitted  as  a  visitor  therein  ;  but  the  officers 
of  the  institution  are  instructed  to  train  up  the  pujiils  in 
the  truest  principles  of  morality,  leaving  them  to  choose 
their  own  religious  opinions  upon  arriving  at  years  of 
discretion. 

Girard,  ( je-rard ',)  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Rus¬ 
sell  co.,  on  the  Chattahoochee  River,  opposite  Columbus, 
Georgia. 

Girard',  in  Georgia ,  a  post-office  of  Burke  co. 

Girard',  in  Illinois,  a  post-township  of  Macoupin 
county. 

Girard',  in  Michigan,  a,  post-village  and  township  of 
Branch  co. 

Girard',  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Trumbull  co.,  about 
170  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Girard',  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Clearfield 
county. 

• — A  post-borough  and  township  of  Erie  county,  on  Lake 
Erie. 

Girardin,  ( zher-ar'din ,)  Emile  de,  a  distinguished 
French  journalist  and  politician,  B.  in  Switzerland,  1802. 
He  was  the  natural  son  of  Count  Alex,  de  Girardin,  and 
became  authorized  to  bear  his  father’s  patronymic  in 
1837.  G.  was  educated  at  Paris,  and,  in  1823,  appointed 
secretary-general  of  the  royai  museums.  After  the 
revolution  of  1830,  he  started  the  Journal  des  Connais- 
sances  utiles,  for  which  he  obtained  120,000  subscribers; 
in  1832,  the  Mus6e  de.s  Families  ;  and,  in  1834,  the  Alma¬ 
nack  de  France.  Besides  these,  he  published  an  Atlas 
de  France,  and  an  Atlas  Universal.  The  whole  of  these 
works  were  announced  as  emanating  from  the  “  Societe 
Nationale  pour  1’Einancipation  Intellectuelle,”  and  exer¬ 
cised  a  considerable  influence  on  the  progress  of  public 
instruction  in  France.  In  1836,  G.  founded  La  Presse, 
as  an  independent  political  organ,  and  took  for  his 
motto  “  An  jour  le  jour  ’’  (from  day  to  day).  True  to 
this  principle,  and  the  pecuniary  interests  of  his  specu¬ 
lation,  he  supported  and  renounced,  in  turn,  every 
minister  and  every  opposition  leader.  Consequently,  he 
became  involved  in  serious  controversies,  one  of  the 
results  of  which  was  his  duel  with  Armand  Carrel,  editor 
of  the  National,  in  1836,  in  which  the  latter  fell.  From 
that  time  until  the  revolution  of  1848,  G.  took  an  active 
part  in  politics  both  as  a  journalist  and  deputy ;  and 
from  being  a  supporter  of  the  moderate  liberal  party 
under  the  leadership  of  Guizot,  became  a  pronounced 
republican.  G.  was  the  first  to  propose  Louis  Napo¬ 
leon  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  but  four  weeks 
had  not  elapsed  after  the  installation  of  the  latter,  ere 
he  was  attacked  by  G.  with  violent  acrimony.  G.  next 
became  an  ally  of  the  Socialists,  and  in  1856  ceased  his 
connection  with  the  journal  La  Presse;  but,  subse¬ 
quently  founded  a  new  journal  called  La  Liberty,  which 
soon  reached  a  circulation  of  100,009  copies.  He  sold  it 
in  1870  to  his  nephew,  L  Detroyat,  for  $160,000,  and  be. 
came  in  1874  chief  editor  of  La  France,  which  position 
he  held  almost  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He  was  one-  of 
the  ablest  of  French  journalists,  and  accumulated  a 
large  fortune  D.  April  27th  1881. 

Sirardin,  Madame  de,  (Delphine  Gay,)  wife  of  the  above, 
B.  1804,  was  celebrated  during  her  life-time  for  her 
beauty,  wit,  and  intellectual  powers,  —  the  charm  she 
diffused  over  her  salons  attracting  to  them  the  most 
distinguished  of  French  political,  literary,  and  artistic 
notabilities.  Her  best  work  is  her  well-known  Lettres 
Parisiennes,  which  appeared  in  her  husband’s  journal 
“  La  Presse,”  under  the  nom-de-plume  of  Le.  Vicomte  de 
Launay.  D.  1855. 

Girar'tlin,  St.  Marc,  an  eminent  French  literateur 
and  journalist,  b.  at  Paris,  1801.  After  brilliantly  gradu¬ 


ating  at  the  colleges  Napoleon  and  Henry  IV.,  he,  in 
1827,  was  inducted  into  a  professorship  in  the  College 
Louis  le  Grand.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  after  a  tour  in 
Germany  in  1815,  G.  was  appointed  Guizot’s  successor 
as  professor  of  history  in  the  Faculty  of  Letters,  and  was 
also  made  Master  of  Requests  to  the  Council  of  State. 
In  1834  he  was  appointed  professor  of  poetry  in  the 
College  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  also  elected  a  deputy.  In 
1844,  G.  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  French  Academy. 
Among  his  chief  works  are,  Notices  Politiques  et  Litte- 
raires  sur  1' Allemagne  (1834);  Cours  de  Lilterature  Dra- 
matique  (4  vols.  1843) ;  Essais  de.  Littirature  et  de  Mo¬ 
rale  (2  vols.  1844);  and  Tableau  de  la  Littirature.  au 
16/ae.  Si&cle,  suivi  d' Etudes  sur  la  Litterature  du  Moyen 
Age  et  de  la  Renaissance  (1862).  D.  April,  1873. 

Girard'  Manor,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
Schuylkill  co. 

G  i  ra rilon ,  ( zhe-rar’dong .)  Francois,  a  French  sculptor, 
b.  at  Troyes  in  1628.  He  was  greatly  encouraged  by  Louis 
XIV.,  and,  among  other  works,  executed  the  equestrian 
statue  of  that  monarch,  which  was  thrown  down  and  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  revolutionists  in  1792.  He  d.  in  1715. 

Gir'asol,  Gir'asole,  n.  [Fr .  girasol ;  It .girasole, 
from  girare,  to  turn,  and  sole,  the  sun  ;  Lat.  sol.]  (Hot.) 
The  Turnsole,  or  heliotrope. 

(Min.)  A  milk-white  or  bluish  opal,  which  presents 
bright  hyacinth-red  and  yellow  reflections,  when  turned 
towards  the  sun  or  any  strong  light. 

Gird,  (gerd,)  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  girded,  girt.)  [A.  S. 
gyrdan,  to  surround,  to  encircle.]  To  bind  by  sur¬ 
rounding  with  any  flexible  substance,  as  with  a  twig,  a 
cord,  or  a  bandage  of  cloth ;  as,  to  gird  on  a  sword,  to 
gird  on  warlike  harness. 

— To  surround;  to  encircle;  to  enclose;  to  encompass. 

“  His  easy  steps  girded  with  snaky  wiles."  —  Milton. 

— To  put  on  ;  to  invest ;  to  clothe  ;  to  habit. 

“  Girt  with  omnipotence."  —  Milton. 

— [A.  S.  gyrd,  a  rod.]  To  jibe;  to  reproach  severely ;  to 
lash ;  to  vituperate. 

“  Being  moved,  he  will  not  spare  to  gird  the  god."  —  Shahs. 

— v.  si.  To  gibe;  to  jeer;  to  make  a  scornful  jest ;  to  ut¬ 
ter  severe  sarcasms. 

**  This  error  at  which  our  critics  gird."  —  Drayton. 

— n.  A  twitch  or  pang. 

“  The  checks  and  girds  of  conscience."  —  Goodman. 

— A  sneer ;  a  sarcasm ;  a  gibe. 

“  I  thank  thee  for  that  gird."  —  Shahs. 

Gird'er,  n.  [From  A.  S.  gyrdan,  to  bind.]  (Arch,  and 
Civ.  Eng.)  A  name  given  to  long  beams  of  wood  and 
iron,  that  are  thrown  across  openings  of  considerable 
span,  to  support  floors  and  the  roadway  of  bridges.  G. 
are  of  two  kinds,  simple  and  framed ;  the  former  being 
merely  wooden  beams,  or  beams  of  oast  or  wrought-iron  ; 
while  the  latter  are  beams  of  the  above  materials  made 
of  several  pieces,  put  together  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  may  be  capable  of  offering  a  greater  resistance  to 
excessive  pressure  than  a  simple  G.  could  exert.  The 
depth  and  width  of  all  G.  must  be  proportioned  to  the 
greatest  weight  that  is  likely  to  be  thrown  on  them, 
that  they  may  be  able  to  offer  the  greatest  possible  re¬ 
sistance  to  its  pressure,  with  the  least  possible  quantity 
of  material.  The  strength  of  a  G.  is  augmented  by  add¬ 
ing  to  its  depth  rather  than  its  width,  as  its  capability 
of  resistance  increases  directly  as  the  width  and  as  the 
square  of  its  depth.  If,  for  example,  a  beam  that  is  3 
inches  wide  and  flinches  deep  will  bear  a  certain  weight, 
a  beam  that  is  twice  as  wide  will  bear  twice  that  weight; 
while  one  that  is  twice  as  deep  will  bear  four  times  as 
much,  and  one  that  is  twice  as  wide  and  twice  as  deep, 
eight  times  as  much.  The  longer  it  is  the  greater  will 
be  its  flexibility  ;  or  in  other  words,  if  two  beams  of  the 
same  width  and  depth,  but  of  which  one  is  twice  as  long 
as  the  other,  be  supported  at  the  ends  having  equal 
weights  suspended  from  their  centres,  the  longer  beam 
will  exhibit  a  greater  amount  of  deflection  than  the 
shorter  one,  —  the  capability  of  resistance  in  G.  of  all 
kinds  being  inversely  as  the  length.  The  manner  in 
which  the  weight  is  thrown  on  a  beam  has  considerable 
influence  on  its  power  of  resistance.  Thus  a  beam  will 
not  bear  half  as  much,  if  all  the  weight  be  collected  at 
its  centre,  as  it  will  if  the  weight  be  distributed  equally 
along  its  length.  Beams  will  also  bear  a  greater  weight 
when  their  extremities  are  secured  or  loaded  with  a 
weight  of  masonry,  as  in  the  case  of  G.  stretching  from 
wall  to  wall  of  a  building,  to  support  a  floor.  A  dead 
uniform  weight  is  less  injurious  to  the  power  of  re¬ 
sistance  that  a  G.  can  exert,  than  a  weight  which  is  in 
motion  ;  but  it  is  found  that  the  power  of  resistance  of 
a  beam  loaded  with  a  dead  weight  decreases  considerably 
when  it  has  sustained  that  weight  for  a  long  period  of 
time.  The  amount  of  weight  that  should  bo  thrown  on 
a  G.  under  any  circumstances  should  never  exceed  one- 
third  the  weight  that  would  have  to  be  applied  in  order 
to  break  it.  G.  should  also  be  shaped  in  accordance 
with  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  to  be  loaded. 
Thus  the  upper  surface  of  a  G.  supported  at  both  ends, 
that  has  to  sustain  a  great  weight  at  one  point  only, 
should  be  in  the  form  of  a  parabola;  while  that  of  a 
beam  supporting  a  uniform  weight  at  all  points,  should 
be  elliptic,  the  under  surface  being  perfectly  straight  in 
both  cases.  Wrought-  and  cast-iron  G.  are  made  with 
flanges,  or  projecting  edges  of  metal  at  the  top  and  bot¬ 
tom.  In  cast-iron  G.  the  bottom  flange  must  have  a 
sectional  area  equal  to  six  times  the  area  of  the  top  of 
the  flange,  as  the  power  of  cast-iron  to  resist  compres¬ 
sion  is  about  six  times  as  great  as  its  power  to  resist  a 
drawing  strain ;  but  in  wrought-iron  G.,  on  the  contrary, 
the  sectional  area  of  the  bottom  flange  need  be  only 
one  half  of  that  of  the  top  flange,  as  the  power  of 


wrought-iron  to  resist  compression  is  only  half  as  much 
as  its  power  to  resist  tension.  In  other  points,  the 
strength  of  iron  G.  varies  in  proportion  to  their  depth. 

Gird'er,  n.  One  who  girds  ;  a  satirist;  a  sarcastic  person. 

Gird'ing;,  n.  A  covering;  a  binding  or  surrounding. 

Gir'dle,  n.  [A.  S.  gyrdel,  from  gyrdan,  to  surround; 
Ger.  giirtel. ]  A  band  or  belt;  something  tied  around 
the  loins.  It  was  more  or  less  in  common  use  among  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  nations  of  antiquity.  In  Scripture,  the  gird¬ 
ing  up  of  the  loins  is  frequently  alluded  to  as  being 
practised  by  the  Jews  before  undertaking  a  journey. 
G.  of  sackcloth  were  also  sometimes  worn  as  tokens  of 
humiliation.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  G. 
was  a  military  ornament;  and  hence  to  deprive  a  soldier 
of  his  G.  was  a  mark  of  the  deepest  ignominy.  The  tunic 
of  the  Romans  was  also  fastened  by  a  G.  or  belt  about 
the  waist,  and  it  was  regarded  ns  very  effeminate  to  ap¬ 
pear  abroad  with  the  tunic  slackly  or  carelessly  girded. 
Hence  girt  came  to  denote  diligence,  activity,  cleverness; 
and  ungirt,  idleness,  effeminacy.  The  young  women 
always  wore  a  girdle,  or  zone,  before  marriage;  and 
hence  the  phrase  “  Zonam  solvere  virgineam  ”  was  some¬ 
times  used  to  denote  that  ceremony.  The  G.  worn  by 
Venus  was  called  “cestus.”  Among  the  Romans  the  G. 
served  also  as  a  purse ;  and  in  England  it  was  formerly 
the  practice  for  bankrupts,  or  insolvents,  to  give  up 
their  G.  in  open  court. 

— Enclosure;  circumference. 

“  Within  the  girdle  of  these  walls.”  —  Shake. 

— Same  as  Griddle,  q.  v. 

(Jewelry.)  The  line  encircling  a  precious  stone,  where 
the  setting  clatnps  and  holds  it. 

— v.  a.  To  bind  with  a  belt  or  sash;  to  gird.  —  To  enclose; 
to  shut  in  ;  to  environ  ;  to  surround.  —  To  kill  standing 
forest-trees  by  making  with  an  axe  an  incision  through 
both  bark  and  alburnum,  all  the  way  round;  —  a  usual 
mode  of  preparing  for  the  clearing  of  heavily  timbered 
land.  (U.  S.) 

Gir'«lle-l»elt,  n.  A  belt  for  clasping  or  tying  about 
the  waist. 

Gir'dleness,  a  promontory  on  the  E.  coast  of  Scot¬ 
land,  abt.  2  m.  S.  of  Aberdeen.  Its  light-house  is  in  Lat. 
57°  8'  N„  Lon.  2°  3'  IV. 

Gir'dler,  n.  One  who  girdles,  as  trees. 

— One  who  makes  girdles,  or  belts  for  the  waist. 

Gire,  (jire,)  n.  Same  as  Gyre,  q.  v. 

Gir'gasliiles.  [Ileb.  girgashith,  those  who  arrive 
from  pilgrimage.]  A  tribe  of  the  ancient  CaNaanites,i7.». 

Gir{f«*li,  (jeer'jy,)  a  largo  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  cap. 
of  a  prov.  of  the  same  name,  and  after  Siout,  the  largest 
town  of  Upper  Egypt.  G.  lies  abt.  %  m.  from  the  Nile, 
and  60  m.  N.W.  of  Thebes.  It  has  several  mosques,  a 
government  cotton  factory,  and  the  oldest  Latin  con¬ 
vent  in  Egypt.  Lat.  37°  22'  N.,  Lon.  31°  5'  2"  E. 

Girgenli.  (jeerjin'tee.)  [Anc.  Agrigentum,  q.  v.]  A 
city  of  Sicily,  cap.  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  58  m. 
S.S.E.  of  L’alermo,  in  the  Val  di  Mazzara,  abt.  2  m.  from 
the  coast.  The  town  stands  on  a  hill,  and  commands  a 
beautiful  prospect,  but  is  dirty  and  ill-built.  The  city  has 
a  fine  harbor,  (inconveniently  distant  from  the  town,  and 
built  in  1752,)  and  is  the  principal  port  in  Sicily  for  the 
shipment  of  sulphur.  Lat.  37°  19'  25"  N.,  Lon.  13°  27' 
E.  Pop.  20,000. — The  District,  with  an  area  of  1,200 
sq.  m.,  has  a  pop.  of  250,000,  and  is  very  fertile  in  corn, 
wine,  olives,  &c.  Among  the  minerals  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  sulphur,  salt,  naphtha,  and  bitumen. 

Gir'ltin,  n.  Same  as  Gherkin,  q.  r. 

Girl,  n.  [A.  S.  ceorl, a  man,  the  word  girl  being  formerly 
common  to  both  sexes.  Cf.  Gr.  lore,  and  Sansk.  Icanyd, 
a  girl,  a  daughter  ;  from  lan,  to  love.]  A  female  child  ; 
a  young  woman ;  sometimes  familiarly  applied  to  any 
unmarried  woman. 

(  Venery.)  A  roebuck  of  two  years  old. 

Girl  hood,  n.  The  state  or  time  of  being  a  girl. 

Girl'lsli,  a.  Like  a  young  woman  or  child  ;  befitting  a 
girl. 

— Pertaining  to  the  youth  of  a  female. 

Girlishly.  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  girl. 

Girl'islliioss,  n.  Quality  of  being  girlish. 

Giro'det,  Anne  Louis,  a  distinguished  French  paint¬ 
er,  b.  at  Moutargis,  1767 ;  was  a  pupil  of  David. 
Among  his  principal  works  are  Endymion  sleeping; 
A  .Scene  from  the  Deluge;  the  Burial  of  Atala,  &c. 
He  also  painted  Napoleim  receiving  the.  Keys  of  Vienna; 
full-length  portraits  of  the  Vendean  leaders,  Bonehamp 
and  Catbelineau;  and  St.  Louis  in  Egypt,  which  was  his 
last  great  work.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Painting,  and  of  the  Institute.  D.  1824. 

G  i  roll  do.  (zhe-rimd',)  in  France,  the  name  given  to  the 
river  Garonne  after  it  has  received  the  Dordogne,  at  the 
Bee  d’Ambez.  It  is  45  m.  long,  and  from  2  to  6  m.  wide. 

— A  maritime  dept,  in  the  S.YV.  of  France,  bounded  on  the 
W.  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  on  the  N.  by  the  dept,  of 
Charente-Inferieure,  on  the  E.  by  those  of  Dordogne 
and  Lot-et-Garonne,  and  on  the  S.  by  that  of  Landes. 
Area,  4,132  sq.  m.  It  is  watered  mainly  by  the  Garonne 
and  the  Dordogne,  and  by  the  Gironde.  The  surface  of 
the  land  is  in  general  flat;  but  in  the  E.  there  are  some 
hills.  The  climate  is  temperate,  and,  except  in  the 
Landes  or  sandy  tracts,  which,  however,  occupy  nearly 
all  the  W.  half  of  the  department,  is  healthy.  In  the 
E.  and  N.E.  the  soil  is  chiefly  calcareous.  Wine,  in¬ 
cluding  the  finest  clarets  [see  Bordeaux  (Wine  of),]  is 
the  great  product  of  the  dept.  Grain,  vegetables,  fruit, 
and  hemp  are  also  produced  largely.  On  the  W.  coast, 
on  the  downs  or  sand-hills,  there  are  extensive  planta¬ 
tions  of  pine,  from  which  turpentine,  pitch,  and  char¬ 
coal  are  obtained.  Manuf.  Calico,  muslin,  chemical 
products,  pottery,  paper,  vinegar,  brandy,  &c.  Chief 
towns.  Bordeaux  (the  cap.),  Blaye,  Lesparre,  Libourne, 
Bazas,  and  La  Reole. 
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Giron  dists,  v.  pi.  [Fr.  girondins.)  ( French  Hist.) 
A  political  party  during  the  great  French  Revolution 
(so  named  because  its  leading  members  were  deputies 
for  the  department  of  the  Gironde),  was  composed  of  the 
more  moderate  republicans,  such  as  Vergniaud,  Brissot, 
Ducos,  Condorcet,  Petion,  and  many  others,  who  played 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  history  of  the  times.  They  | 
were  called  Bnssotins,  from  Brissot.  The  G.  at  first  | 
were  the  dominant  party  in  the  assembly ;  but,  owing 
to  their  disgust  at  the  massacres  of  Aug.  and  Sep.,  1792, 
they  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  Montag- 
nards,  who  procured  the  arrest  of  21  of  their  chief  mem¬ 
bers.  June  2,  1793.  These  prisoners  were  confined  in 
the  Conciergerie,  and  executed  Oct.  31. 

Girons,  (St.,)  (. zhe-rong ',)  a  town  of  France,  dept.  Ar- 
iege,  22  m.  K.  ot  Foix.  Manuf.  Linens,  woollens,  and 
paper. 

Girouette,  < zhe'rooet,)  n.  [Fr.,  a  weather-cock.]  One 
who  veers  about  in  his  political  views  according  to  the 
changing  preponderance  of  parties ;  a  time-server ;  a 
trimmer. 

Girt,  ( gert ,)  imp.  and  pp.  of  Gird,  q.  v. 

Girt,  v.  a.  To  gird ;  to  surround. 

"  The  radiant  line  that  girts  the  globe."  —  Thomson. 

Girt,  Girth,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  gyrdan,  to  surround.]  The 
band  or  straps  by  which  any  burden  on  a  horse’s  back 
is  made  fart,  by  passing  under  his  belly;  —  specially 
applied  to  the  band  by  which  the  saddle  is  fastened. — 
A  circular  bandage ;  the  compass  measured  by  a  girth 
or  enclosing  bandage ;  the  circumference  of  a  tree,  an  j 
animal,  &c.  —  A  small  horizontal  beam,  laid  across 
other  timbers  to  bind  them  together. 

— v.  a.  To  bind  or  fasteu  with  a  girth  ;  to  gird ;  to  girt. 

Gir'  van,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  Ayreshire,  at  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Girvan  River  with  the  Irish  Sea,  17  m.  S. 
of  Ayr.  Though  having  a  commodious  harbor,  it  is  a  | 
very  poor  place. 

Gis-arm',  n.  (Mil.)  A  weapon  shaped  something  like 
a  scythe,  from  the  back  of  which  a  short  pike  projected 
anteriorly,  anciently  borne  by  foot-soldiers,  and  car¬ 
ried  at  the  end  of  a  pole  or  staff. 

Gise,  v.  a.  Same  as  Agist,  q.  v. 

Gis'momlite.  Gist'iiiomline,  n.  (Min.)  A  native 
hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  lime,  and  potash.  Color 
white,  grayish,  reddish.  Lustre  splendent ;  sp.  gr.  2-265. 
Comp.  Silica  35-33,  alumina  27-23,  lime  1312,  potash  | 
2-85,  water  21-10.  Occurs  near  Rome,  Italy,  and  in  the 
Yal  di  Noto,  Sicily. 

Gisors,  (zhe-zore,)  a  town  of  France,  dept.  Eure,  on  the 
Epte,  33  m.  N.E.  of  Evreux.  Manuf.  Woollens,  calico, 
lace,  and  cotton  yarn.  Pop.  4,000. 

Gist,  ( jist,)n .  [0.  Fr .giste,  abode,  from  gist,  pp.  ofgesir,  to 
lie  ;  Lat.  jacere.]  The  main  point  of  an  action  at  law  ; 
the  point  on  which  an  action  hinges. 

— The  pith  of  a  matter  of  any  sort;  as  the  gist  of  an 
argument. 

Git,  n.  Same  as  Geat,  q.  v. 

Gitli,  n.  [W.  git/i,  corncockle.]  (But.)  See  Nigella. 

Git'tern,  v.  [bat.  cithara  ;  Gr.  I.ithara.]  A  sort  of 
guitar  or  harp  ;  a  cithern. 

— v.  n.  To  play  on  the  gittern. 

Git'titli,  n.  [Ileb.]  An  instrument  of  music  among  j 
the  ancient  Hebrews,  of  which  no  mention  occurs,  save 
in  the  service  of  the  temple.  Buxtory  calls  it  a  stringed 
instrument,  and  derives  the  name  from  Gath,  a  city  of 
the  Philistines,  whence  King  David,  on  his  return, 
broughtit  to  Jerusalem.  Psalms  viii.,  lxxxi.,  and  Ixxxiv. 
contain  the  name  in  their  titles,  and  are  supposed  to  have 
been  specially  composed  for  performance  on  this  instru¬ 
ment. 

Giiijgliaiio,  (ju-le-a'no,)  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  6  m.  N. 
from  Naples;  pop.  10,000. 

Gitigiiano,  San,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  in  the  Yal  di 
Mazzara,  5  in.  N.E.  of  Trapani.  On  an  adjacent  hill 
(auc.  Mans  Eryx)  are  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
Yenus,  celebrated  by  Virgil,  Polybius,  &c.  Pop.  11,500. 

Giu'lio  Roma'no,  or  Giulio  Pippi,  a  celebrated 
Italian  painter  and  architect,  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  scholars  of  Raphael,  was  b.  at  Rome,  in  1492  or 
1498.  At  an  early  age  he  became  the  pupil  of  Raphael, 
assisted  him  in  several  important  works,  and  was  chosen, 
with  his  fellow-scholar  Penni,  to  complete  several  of  his 
master’s  unfinished  frescoes  in  the  hall  of  Constantine 
in  the  Vatican.  In  1524,  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
duke  of  Mantua,  rebuilt  his  palace,  and  decorated  the 
interior  with  frescoes  of  the  Fall  of  the  Giants,  and  the 
story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  considered  his  master-pieces. 
The  execution  of  these  pictures  was  in  great  part  left  to 
his  scholars.  He  founded  a  school  of  art  at  Mantua,  and 
had  among  his  pupils  Primaticcio,  Rinaldo  Mantuano, 
and  Pagni.  D.  at  Mantua,  1546. 

Giurg-evo,  (ge-oor'ge-vo,)  a  fortified  town  and  port  of 
Wallachia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  40  m.  S.  of 
Bucharest,  and  opposite  to  Routschouk.  G.  is  the  most 
important  town  on  the  Wallachian  side  of  the  Danube, 
and  was  taken  from  the  Turks  by  the  Russians  in  1773, 
1811,  and  1829,  when  its  defences  were  levelled  to  the 
ground.  In  its  vicinity  the  Russians  were,  in  1854,  de¬ 
feated  by  the  Turks. 

Giust,  n.  Same  as  Joust,  q.  v. 

Gins  to,  (Jons’ to,)  adv.  [It,  from  Lat.  justus.)  (Mus.)  In 
just,  even,  equal,  or  steady  time. 

Give,  v.  a.  (imp.  gave  ;  pp.  given-.)  [A  S.  gifan,  gifian  ; 
Ger.  gehenJ]  To  bestow;  to  confer;  to  grant  or  transfer 
without  requiring  a  recompense.  —  To  transmit  from 
one’s  self  to  another  by  hand,  speech,  or  writing;  to 
deliver ;  to  impart ;  to  communicate.  —  To  pay ;  to  pass  ; 
to  yield  ;  to  lend  ;  to  expose ;  to  yield  to  the  power  of; 
as,  to  give  one’s  self  for  lost.  —  To  grant;  to  allow;  to 
permit;  to  afford;  to  supply;  to  furnish;  as,  to  give 
way,  to  give  place.  —  To  empower;  to  license;  to  com- 1 


mission.  —  To  pay  or  render,  as  thanks.  —  To  produce ; 
toshow;  to  send  forth  or  exhibit;  to  emit,  as  heat  or 
light.  —  To  addict ;  to  apply  ;  to  devote  one’s  self.  —  To 
resign;  to  yield;  to  pledge;  to  present.  —  To  allow;  to 
admit. 

“  I  give  not  heaven  for  lost."  —  Milton. 

To  give  away,  to  alienate  or  transfer.  To  give  hack,  to 
restore  or  return.  To  give  forth,  to  publish  or  tell.  To 
give  over,  to  yield,  quit,  or  cease ;  also,  to  attach  to ;  to 
conclude  lost.  To  give  out,  to  proclaim  or  publish.  To 
give  up,  to  resign,  to  abandon,  to  deliver.  To  give  way, 
to  yield,  to  make  room  for.  To  give  way,  (Naut.,)  to 
begin  rowing,  or  to  row  with  greater  vigor  than  before. 

Give,  v.  n.  To  yield  to  pressure  ;  to  grow  soft ;  to  begin 
to  melt;  to  thaw. 

“  Only  a  sweet  and  virtuous  soul, 

Like  seasoned  timber  never  gives."  —  Herbert. 

— To  move ;  to  recede ;  as,  to  give  back. 

To  give  into ,  to  go  back,  to  give  way.  To  give  in  to, 
to  adopt ;  to  embrace.  To  give  over,  to  cease  to  act,  or 
strive  no  more.  To  give  out,  to  cease,  to  yield.  To  give 
on,  or  upon,  to  opeu  on,  to  overlook,  to  look  towards  ;  as 
a  room  upon  a  public  square,  a  porch,  &c.  To  give  up, 
to  cease  from  effort,  to  desist. 

Giv'en,  p.  a.  Bestowed  ;  granted  ;  conferred;  imparted. 
- —  Admitted  or  supposed. 

Giv'  er,  n.  A  donor;  a  bestower  ;  a  granter;  one  who 
imparts  or  distributes. 

Gives,  (jives,)  n.  pi.  Same  as  Gyves,  q.  v. 

Givet,  (zhe-va,)  a  fortified  town  of  France,  dept.  Arden¬ 
nes,  on  the  Meuse,  26  m.  N.E.  of  Kocroy,  on  the  Bel¬ 
gian  frontier.  Manuf.  Glue,  sealing-wax,  and  leather. 
G.  was  fortified  by  Yauban. 

Giv'in,  i;i  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Mahaska  co. 

Giving,  n.  Act  of  conferring,  bestowing,  or  impart¬ 
ing. —  Allegation;  declared  intention.  —  A  gift;  a  bene¬ 
faction. 

Givors,  (zhe-vor,)  a  town  of  France,  dept.  Rhone,  14  m. 
S.W.  of  Lyons.  Manuf.  Glass  bottles,  window-glass, 
and  fine  silks.  G.  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  coal 
trade. 

Gi'zell.  See  Ghizeh. 

Gizzard,  n.  [Fr.  gesier,  allied  to  gosier,  the  throat; 
L.  Lat .  gigeria,  gigeriuni.]  (Zniil.)  The  proper  stomach 
of  birds;  its  texture  differs  remarkably  in  granivorous 
and  carnivorous  birds,  being  thick  in  the  one  and  thin 
in  the  other. 

— Apprehension,  or  conception  of  mind. 

4*  Their  spiritual  gizzards  are  too  warm.”  —  Hudibraa. 

To  fret  the  gizzard,  to  harass  the  imagination. — 

L’  Estrange. 

Gla'brate,  a.  [Lat. glaber,  smooth.]  (Bot.)  Smooth, 
or  becoming  nearly  glabrous  from  age. 

Glab'rous,  a.  [See  above.]  Smooth ;  free  from  hairi¬ 
ness,  downiness;  without  any  unevenness. 

Gla'cial,  a.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  glacialis,  from  glacies,  ice.] 
Consisting  of  ice  ;  frozen  ;  exceedingly  cold  ;  as,  a  gla¬ 
cial  atmosphere.  —  Relating  to  glaciers;  as,  glacial  phe¬ 
nomena. 

( Chem.)  Presenting  the  appearance  of  glass,  as  crystals. 

Gla'cial  Drift,  n.  (Geol.)  Spread  overmuch  of  the  N. 
portions  of  Europe  and  America,  are  found  remarkable 
accumulations  of  clays,  sands,  and  gravels,  sometimes 
stratified,  sometimes  piled  rudely  together,  and  contain¬ 
ing  large  and  small  blocks  of  stones,  which  also  occur 
loosely  scattered  over  the  bare  rock  surface.  The  solid 
rocks  underneaththesedeposits  areoften  found  scratched 
or  polished,  as  if  the  overlaying  material  hadbeen  dragged 
or  drifted  along  over  it.  Sometimes  the  deposits  are  in 
definite  lines ;  and  sometimes  the  heaps  have  definite 
forms.  These  deposits  and  effects  are  evidently  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  action  of  glaciers  and  icebergs,  and  the  for¬ 
mations  are  known  by  various  names,  as  “  Boulder  Clay,” 
“  Erratic  Block  Group,”  “Diluvium,”  “  Drift,”  &c.  (See 
Iceberg,  Glacier.)  The  action  of  glaciers  in  producing 
drift  is  easily  understood.  The  stones,  sand,  and  other 
material  arising  from  the  disintegration  of  rocks  on 
mountain  sides  fall  into  the  valleys,  and  are  distributed 
through  the  mass  of  the  forming  glacier.  Those  at  the 
sides  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  glacier,  pressed  by  the 
weight  of  the  whole  moving  mass,  grind  upon  the  ground 
and  rocks  below,  thus  adding  to  the  quantity  of  material 
moved,  and  leaving  the  rocks  striated  and  polished. 
Where  the  glacier  melts,  these  accumulations  are  de¬ 
posited  or  carried  by  the  stream.  Should  the  entire 
glacier  melt  away,  the  debris  would  remain  as  drift. 
When  the  glacier  reaches  the  sea-coast,  and  advancing 
into  the  water  breaks  off  as  an  iceberg,  the  broken  por¬ 
tion  may  bear  with  it  an  immense  mass  of  broken  rock 
and  mud.  As  the  glacier  is  drifted  away  by  currents  to 
warmer  latitudes,  the  mass  of  rocks,  mud,  &c.,  will  be 
gradually  deposited  on  the  sea  bottom  as  the  glacier 
melts,  or  left  on  the  shoals  and  higher  rocks  where  the 
glacier  might  strand.  Thus  may  have  been  produced  the 
various  phenomena  of  G.  D.  They  are  often  complicated 
in  nature  by  subsequent  elevations  and  denudations.  In 
America  the  drift  extends  from  the  polar  regions  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  40tli  degree  ot  N.  Lat.  In  the  valleys 
of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  it  extends  further 
southward.  In  Europe  it  is  not  found  in  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  In  vertical  range,  the 
drift  in  America  covers  all  the  mountain  peaks  E.  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  except  several  hundred  feet  of  the 
summit  of  Mt.  Washington. 

Gla'cial  1st,  n.  One  who  attributes  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  drift  in  geology  to  the  action  of  ice  during  the 
glacial  period;  an  adherent  to  the  glacial  system. 

Glacia'tioii,  n.  The  act  of  turning  into  ice.  —  That 
which  is  formed  by  freezing ;  ice.  —  The  process  of  form¬ 
ing  glaciers. 


Glacier,  (glds'e-er,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lett,  glacies,  ice.J  The 
name  given  to  an  immense  accumulation  of  snow  and 
ice  on  the  slope,  or  in  a  valley  or  ravine  of  a  mountain, 
(Fig.  1161.)  Glaciers  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  globe 
where  mountains  extend  above  the  line  of  perpetual 
snow,  and  all  have  the  same  general  characteristics;  but 


Fig.  1161.  —  GREAT  GLACIER  OF  BUTE  INLET. 


those  of  Switzerland  have  been  more  carefully  examined, 
and  more  fully  described,  than  those  of  any  other  coun¬ 
try.  When  snow  accumulates  in  great  masses  it  is  found 
to  consist  of  successive  layers,  more  or  less  crystalline, 
which  diminish  in  thickness  as  the  depth  increases.  At 
a  certain  depth  the  snow-,  from  the  pressure,  and  from 
successive  thawings  and  freezings,  passes  into  clear  ice. 
The  mass  so  formed,  under  the  influence  of  gravity, 
gradually  descends  the  slope  of  the  mountain  into  a 
valley;  and  in  this  manner  some  valleys,  twenty  miles 
long  and  three  or  four  broad,  are  completely  filled 
with  ice  to  the  depth  of  hundreds  of  feet.  This  im¬ 
mense  mass,  like  a  river  of  ice,  continues  to  descend 
with  a  rate  of  motion  varied  by  circumstances,  until,  as 
in  the  Alpine  glaciers,  it  reaches  a  point  sometimes  as 
low  as  4,000  feet  below  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  and 
the  strange  spectacle  is  presented  of  vast  masses  of  ice 
protruded  into  the  midst  of  fertile  valleys,  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity  of  cultivated  lands,  or  surrounded  by  ver¬ 
dant  forests.  From  the  large  accessions  of  snow  which 
glaciers  receive  in  winter,  it  might  reasonably  be  con¬ 
jectured  that  they  must  in  time  so  increase  in  size  as  to 
break  beyond  their  usual  limits  and  overwhelm  the  cul¬ 
tivated  country;  but  the  warm  atmosphere  of  the  lower 
valleys  into  which  they  descend,  tends  to  constantly 
diminish  their  bulk,  thus  furnishing  a  constant  check  to 
their  encroachment  upon  them.  —  Motion  of  G.  This  is 
very  gradual,  but  more  rapid  in  the  summer  than  in  the 
w-inter.  The  G.  of  Aar  in  Switzerland  appears  to  have 
been  moving  at  the  rate  of  about  375  ft.  annually ;  some 
others  have  been  observed  to  move,  during  the  summer, 
3  or  4  feet  per  day.  The  average  motion  may  perhaps 
be  given  as  from  8  to  10  inches  per  day.  Yarious  theo¬ 
ries  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  this  motion.  By 
some  it  is  attributed  to  the  force  arising  from  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  freezing  water  in  the  pores  and  crevices  of  the 
mass  ;  others  attribute  to  it  a  semi-fluidity  that  enables 
it  to  flow  down  the  valley  as  a  viscous  substance,  like 
partially  melted  pitch  would  flow.  The  researches  of 
Tyndall  and  Faraday  show  that  ice  may  be  plastic  with¬ 
out  being  viscous,  and  that  the  motion  of  the  G.  may  be 
the  result  of  the  minute  fracture  and  regelation  of  the 
ice  particles,  which  move  as  if  they  were  sand,  contin¬ 
ually  thawing  and  re-freezing.  Glaciers  from  valleys 
running  into  each  other  may  unite;  the  tributary  glac¬ 
iers  welding  themselves  together  to  form  a  trunk  G.  The 
main  valley  and  its  tributaries  are  often  sinuous,  and 
the  tributaries  must  change  their  course  to  unite  with 
the  trunk.  '1  he  width  of  the  valley  often  varies,  and 
the  G.  is  forced  through  the  narrow  gorges,  widening 
after  it  passes  them.  The  centre  of  the  G.  moves  more 
quickly  than  the  sides,  and  the  surlace  more  quickly 
than  the  bottom  ;  the  point  of  swiftest  uiotion,  following 
the  same  law  as  that  observed  in  the  flow  of  rivers,  shift¬ 
ing  from  one  side  of  the  centre  to  the  other,  as  the  flex¬ 
ure  of  the  valley  changes.  The  masses  of  rock-fragments, 
mud,  and  sand  that  glaciers  push  before  them,  or  carry 
on  their  surface  (see  Glacial  Drift),  are  called  moraines. 
Lateral  moraines  are  formed  from  the  debris  which  loads 
the  G.  along  its  edges;  medial  moraines  are  formed  on  a 
trunk  glacier  by  the  union  of  the  lateral  moraines  of  its 
tributaries;  and  terminal  moraines  are  formed  from  the 
debris  carried  by  the  G.  to  its  terminus  and  there  de¬ 
posited.  When  subjected  to  a  strain,  a  G.  does  not  yield 
by  stretching,  but  by  breaking,  and  thus  originates  the 
crevasses  that  are  found  on  its  surface.  Marginal  crev¬ 
asses  are  caused  by  the  oblique  strain  consequent  upon 
the  more  rapid  motion  of  the  center,  transverse  by  the 
passage  of  the  G.  over  the  summit  of  an  incline;  and 
longitudinal  by  pressure  from  behind  and  resistance  in 
front,  causing  the  mass  to  split  at  right  angles  to  the 
pressure.  Moulins  are  formed  by  deep  cracks  intersect¬ 
ing  glacier  rivulets.  The  water  descending  such  cracks 
scoops  out  a  shaft,  sometimes  many  feet  wide  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  feet  deep,  into  which  the  cataract  plunges  with 
a  sound  like  thunder.  Glacier-tables  are  large,  isolated 
masses  of  rock,  that,  resting  on  the  G.,  protect  the  ice  be¬ 
low  until  the  melting  away  of  the  surface  about  them 
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leaves  them  poised  on  the  top  of  a  column  of  ice.  For 
effects  of  glaciers,  see  Glacial  Drift.  The  smoothed, 
rounded,  and  striated  rock  surfaces,  gravel  deposits, 
long  trains  of  gravel  and  sand,  isolated  rocks  or  boulders, 
&c.,  are  glacial  phenomena  that  indicate  a  time  not  dis¬ 
tant,  geologically  speaking,  when  a  large  part  of  the 
temperate  region  of  the  northern  hemisphere  was  sub¬ 
ject  to  glacial  action.  Glaciers  exist  among  the  Hima¬ 
laya  Mountains  on  a  grand  scale,  and  in  high  Arctic  lati¬ 
tudes,  where  the  snow-line  comes  down  to  the  sea-level, 
they  form  apparently  deep,  unbroken  seas  of  ice,  extend¬ 
ing  over  vast  tracts  of  country,  sloping  towards  the 
coast.  At  the  shore,  large  masses  are  constantly  being 
detached  and  floated  away  as  icebergs.  (See  Iceuergs.) 
The  great  Humboldt  G.  described  by  Dr.  Kane,  on  the 
coast  of  Greenland,  is  about  45  in.  wide  where  it  reaches 
the  sea.  The  structure  and  motion  of  glaciers  have  been 
elaborately  investigated  by  Rendu,  Agassiz,  Forbes,  aud 
Tyndall. 

Glaciferes,  (glas' ydres,)  n.  pi.  [Fr.]  ( Geol .)  Caves 
full  of  ice.  They  are  found  chiefly  in  the  Alpine  moun¬ 
tains,  and  are  unconnected  with  any  glacial  system.  They 
are  found  when  the  mean  temperature  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth  is  above  the  freezing  point,  and  are  from  50  to 
200  feet  below  the  surface.  They  thus  furnish  excep¬ 
tions  to  the  rule  that  the  temperature  increases  from 
the  surface  toward  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

Gla'cis,  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  glatia,  possibly  from  Ger. 
glatt ,  smooth,  or  from  Lat.  glacies,  ice,  from  its  smooth¬ 
ness.]  A  place  rendered  slippery  by  wet  falling  on  it, 
and  being  frozen  over.  —  An  easy,  insensible  slope. 

(Fort.)  The  inclined  plane  or  slope  that  extends  from 
the  exterior  of  the  covered  way  towards  the  open  coun¬ 
try  (see  Fig.  749).  The  crestof  the  glacis  is  about  seven 
or  eight  feet  above  the  terreplein  of  the  covered  way, 
which  coincides  with  the  natural  level  of  the  soil  sur¬ 
rounding  the  fortifications.  The  slope  itself  extends 
about  150  feet  from  the  covered  way,  having  an  inclina¬ 
tion  of  one  foot  in  twenty,  or  thereabouts,  from  the 
crest  of  the  work  to  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  glacis  covers  the  masonry  or  rivetments  of  that 
part  of  the  rampart  which  forms  the  scarp  of  the 
ditch,  and  serves  to  hide  it  from  the  batteries  of  the 
enemy.  It  also  conceals  soldiers  who  are  in  the  covered 
way  from  the  view  of  the  investing  force,  and  protects 
them  from  their  fire.  A  banquette  is  usually  constructed 
in  the  covered  way  at  the  foot  of  the  interior  of  the 
glacis,  which  enables  the  besieged  to  pour  a  fire  of 
musketry  from  thence  on  any  party  engaged  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  field-works  and  approaches,  or  advancing 
to  the  assault  of  the  fortress. 

Glad,  a.  [A.  S.  glaed,  glad;  Ger.  glatt ,  bright,  joyful, 
smooth.]  Affected  with  pleasure,  or  moderate  joy  ; 
moderately  happy;  pleased;  exhilarated;  rendered 
cheerful  or  joyous;  —  said  of  persons,  and  followed  by 
of,  at,  or  with,  before  the  cause  of  joy. —  Wearing  the 
appearance  of  joy  ;  wearing  a  gay  appearance ;  showy ; 
bright;  affording  or  imparting  pleasure;  cheering;  ex¬ 
hilarating;  pleasing;  expressing  gladness  or  joy;  excit¬ 
ing  joy. 

— v.  a.  To  affect  with  pleasure;  to  cheer;  to  gladden;  to 
exhilarate. 

“  The  juice  that  glads  the  heart  of  man."  —  Pope . 

Glad'baeh.  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  river] 
Niers,  6  m.  N.E.  of  Miihlheim.  ManuJ'.  Linen,  cotton, 
and  woollen  goods.  Pop.  4,755. 

Glad'den,  t>.  a.  To  cheer;  to  please;  to  exhilarate;  to 
comfort ;  to  enliven  ;  to  gratify. 

— t>.  n.  To  rejoice ;  to  be  glad. 

Glad'deniiig;,  p.  a.  Cheering;  exhilarating. 

Glad'der,  n.  One  who  cheers  or  exhilarates. 

Glade,  n.  [Probably  from  Icel.  glaedda,  gloetha,  to 
brighten,  pp.  gloedt,  lighted  tip.]  An  opening  in  a  wood, 
through  which  light  may  shine;  any  green  clear  space 
or  opening  in  a  wood.  —  An  opening  or  passage  made 
through  a  wood,  by  lopping  off  the  branches  of  the  trees. 

— [Contr.  of  Everglade,  q.  i>.]  A  place  left  unfrozen  in  a 
lake,  pond,  or  river ;  also  a  patch  of  smooth  ice,  as  con¬ 
tradistinguished  from  the  rough  or  uneven  ice  around 
it.  (U.  S.) 

Glade,  in  Pennsylvania, a.  growing  township  of  Warren 
county. 

Glade  Mills,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Butler 
co.,  on  Glade  Creek,  about  22  in.  N.  of  Pittsburg. 

Gla'der,  Gla'den,  n.  [Lat.  gladius,  a  sword,  or  from 
Eng.  glade,  as  being  the  character  of  vegetation  in  the 
Everglades.]  ( Bot .)  A  general  name  for  all  gladiate, 
or  sword-shaped  plants,  springing  up  with  a  broad, 
blade-like  leaf;  sword-grass. 

Glade  Run,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Warren  co. 

Glades,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of  Morgan  co. 

Glades' boro  tig'll,  in  North  Carolina,  a.  post-office  of 
Randolph  co. 

Glades' bo  rough,  in  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Carroll  co. 

Glade  Sprint;,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Washing¬ 
ton  co.,  about  12  m.  E.X.E.  of  Abington.  Pop.  (1897) 
about  500. 

Glades'ville.  in  Georgia,  a  post-office  of  Jasper  co. 

Gla'diate,  a.  [Fr.  gladie,  from  Lat.  gladius,  a  sword.] 
{Bot.)  Sword-shaped;  resembling  the  blade  of  a  sword 
in  form,  as  the  leaf  of  the  sedge. 

G lad'iator,  n.  [Lat.  a  swordsman,  from  gladius,  a 
sword.]  (Homan  Hist.)  A  name  applied  to  those  per¬ 
sons  who,  without  quarrel,  fought  with  each  other  in 
the  public  arena,  for  the  amusement  of  the  public. 
The  custom  originated  in  Etruria,  where  such  fights 
took  the  pilace  of  the  human  sacrifices,  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  customary  at  the  funeral  ceremonies  of 
distinguished  persons,  but  it  spread  rapidly  throughout 
Italy,  and  in  Capua  especially  became  an  established 
amusement  of  the  populous.  The  first  appearance  of 


the  gladiatorial  games  (munus  gladiatorius)  in  Rome, 
was  b.  c.  265.  They  soon  became  so  popular,  that  in 
the  imperial  times  they  had  become  one  of  the  favorite 
amusements  of  the  people,  and  were  lavishly  bestowed 
upon  them  by  such  tediles,  pnetors.  consuls,  and  em¬ 
perors,  as  wished  to  gain,  or  to  retain  the  favor  of  the 
populace,  li.  c.  183,  at  the  funeral  of  Quinctius  Yarro, 
120  gladiators  fought  to  the  death,  and  Augustus  de¬ 
creed  that  this  number  should  never  be  exceeded  ;  but 
before  his  time  even  still  greater  numbers  had  appeared 
upon  the  arena,  and  the  number  of  combatants  was 
greatly  increased  under  the  emperors  Caligula,  Clau¬ 
dius,  Nero,  Trajan,  Adrian,  and  Commodus,  the  last  of 
whom  appeared  himself  in  the  character  of  G.  in  the 
arena.  Under  Trajan,  gladiatorial  fights  and  combats 
of  wild  animals,  (the  latter  often  conjoined  with  the 
former,;  were  kept  up  for  123  days,  during  which  time 
11,000  beasts  were  slain,  aud  over  10,000  G.  fought.'  In 
ancient  times,  the  Forum  was  the  usual  place  for  such 
spectacles;  but  on  occasions  of  burial,  they  were  fought 
immediately  in  front  of  the  funeral  pyre  by  gladiators, 
thence  called  Bustuarii.  In  later  days,  amphitheatres 
were  erected.  The  G.’ s  were  originally  slaves,  for  the 
most  part  captives  in  war.  They  were  maintained  aud 
drilled  in  bands  ( families )  at  Rome  and  other  cities, 
particularly  at  Capua  and  Ravenna,  in  special  establish¬ 
ments  (ludi  gladtatorii),  under  the  jliarge  of  overseers 
( lanistie ),  some  of  whom  made  it  a  profitable  business 
by  the  hire  or  sale  of  G.’s,  and  others  stood  at  the  same 
time  in  the  pay  of  wealthy  politicians,  to  whom  the  pos¬ 
session  of  large  numbers  of  G.’s  was  something  more 
than  a  matter  of  mere  amusement.  Thus  Clodius  and 
Milo  carried  on  their  contest  through  G.’s.  Caesar  at 
Capua  had  over  5,000  of  them  in  his  pay,  against  whom 
Pompey  was  first  obliged  to  defend  himself,  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  civil  war.  Though  the  G.’s  were  at  first 
only  armed  with  swords,  yet  in  later  days,  many  differ- 
ereut  kinds  of  them  were  distinguished  according  to 
their  mode  of  fighting,  armor,  &c.  The  mirmillo  was 
armed  with  a  buckler  and  a  short  sword,  and  bore  on  his 
casque  the  figure  of  the  fish  mirmillo,  whence  his  name  ; 
—  the  retiarius ,  who  fought  against  him,  had  a  trident 
in  the  right  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  net,  with  which  he 
strove  to  entangle  the  head  of  his  opponent;  —  the  esse- 
darius,  who  fought  from  a  chariot  (essedum) ;  —  the 
audabates,  or  equestre.s,  who  fought  on  horseback  ;  —  the 
bestiarii,  who  fought  with  wild  beasts,  &c.  The  games 
were  announced  in  advance  by  means  of  placards  (li- 
belli),  and  usually  began  with  blunted  weapons,  but  with 
the  excitement  of  the  multitude,  these  were  thrown 
aside,  and  the  G.  fought  lor  life.  When  a  G.  was  se¬ 
verely  wounded,  he  threw  down  his  arms  and  remained 
at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror,  who  killed  him  unless 
the  spectators  opposed  it;  if  they  raised  their  hands, 
turning  the  thumb  downwards,  it  was  a  sign  that  they 
wished  his  life  spared  ;  but  if  they  raised  the  thumb,  he 
was  slain.  The  arrival  of  the  emperor  was  also  a  signal 
of  mercy  to  the  vanquished.  After  3  years  of  service, 
the  gladiators  were  allowed  to  retire  from  the  arena,  in 
token  of  which  discharge,  they  were  presented  with  a 
wooden  foil  (rudis)  and  a  palm  of  silver.  These  cruel 
sports,  after  a  continuance  of  over  600  years,  were  inter¬ 
dicted  by  Constantine  the  Great,  a.  d.  326 ;  but  they  were 
not  finally  abolished  until  the  time  of  Houorius,  A.  D.  402. 
The  ancients  have  left  us  sundry  beautiful  statues  of 
gladiators,  the  two  most  celebrated  of  which  are  the 
Borghese  Gladiator,  and  the  Dying  Gladiator,  both  at 
Rome. 

Glatlialo'rial.  Glatliato'rian,  a.  [ Lat.  gladia¬ 
torius.]  Pertaining  to  gladiators,  or  to  the  ancient 
combats  of  men  in  the  Roman  arena. 

Glatl'iatorslll ]>.  n.  Conduct  or  quality  of  a  gladiator. 

Glad'iatory,  a.  [Lat.  gladiatorius .]  Gladiatorial; 
having  reference  to  the  combats  of  gladiators. 

Gladiolus.  n.  [Lat.,  dim.  of  gladius,  a  sword.]  (Bot.) 
The  Gladiole,  a  genus  of  plants,  order  Iridacex.  They 
are  bulbous  plants,  with  large  and  showy  flowers,  some 
of  which  are  commonly  called  corn-flag.  The  numerous 
varieties  cultivated  in  modern  gardens  are  the  results 
of  intercrossing  of  some  African  species,  especially  of  G. 
natalensis,  floribundus,  and  cardinalis. 

Gladly,  ado.  With  pleasure;  joyfully;  willingly; 
cheerfully ;  ag,  “  everybody  will  gladly  see  you.”  Blount. 

Glad  ness,  n.  (See  Glad.)  State  of  being  glad;  joy, 
or  a  moderate  degree  of  exhilaration;  cheerfulness; 
satisfaction  ;  cheer  of  mind. 

Glado'va.  [Turk.  Fet-Isldm .]  A  town  of  Servia  on  the 
Danube,  situate  immediately  below  the  “Iron  Gate,” 
and  the  principal  station  of  the  Danube  Steam  Naviga¬ 
tion  Co.  It  is  a  mere  collection  of  wretched  huts. 

Gladsome,  (glad'sum.)  a.  [Glad  and  some.]  Pleased;1 
joyful;  cheerful;  exhilarated;  cheerful. 

“  The  gladsome  ghosts  in  circling  troops  attend." — Dryden. 

— Cause  of  joy  or  gladness;  pleasing;  as,  “ gladsome  day.” 

Prior. 

Glad'somely,  adv.  In  a  gladsome  manner;  with  joy; 
pleasurably. 

Glad'someness,  n.  Joy,  or  moderate  exhilaration; 
pleasure  of  mind. 

Glad  stone.  William  Ewart,  an  English  statesman, 
orator,  and  author,  B.  at  Liverpool,  1809.  the  son  of  Sir 
John  Gladstone,  Bart.,  an  eminent  merchant  of  that 
place.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church  Coll., 
Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in  1831.  Mr.  G.  entered  par¬ 
liament  in  the  following  year,  where  he  quickly  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  his  splendid  oratorical  and  forensic 
powers.  In  1835  he  was  appointed,  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  Under- 
Sec.  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  in  1841  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  a  privy-councillor.  In 
1846,  he  ably  supported  his  chief’s  great  measure  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  laws.  In  1847,  Mr.  G.  was  returned 


to  parliament  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  which  ha 
continued  to  represent  until  1865.  In  1852,  under  Lord 
Aberdeen’s  “Coalition”  ministry,  he  accepted  office  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  held  the  same  post 
subsequently  iu  Lord  Palmerston’s  cabinet.  In  this 
capacity  he  proved  himself  to  be  the  ablest  financial 
minister  England  had  known,  aud  warmly  supported 
Mr.  Cobden’s  commercial  treaty  with  France.  After 
the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston,  Mr.  G.  became  leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  retaining  the  Chancellorship  of 
the  Exchequer  in  Earl  Russell’s  second  administration. 
On  the  retirement  of  the  Derby  cabinet  in  i860,  Mr.  G. 
succeeded  to  the  helm  of  State  as  First  Minister  of  the 
Crown.  In  1869  he  introduced  a  measure  for  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  establishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  which 
passed  into  law  after  a  prolonged  and  obstinate  resist¬ 
ance  on  the  side  of  the  Conservative  party.  In  Feb., 
1870,  the  Gladstone  cabinet  also  introduced  a  measure 
before  Parliament  for  the  modification  and  adjustment 
of  the  Irish  land  question.  This  became  a  law  on  Aug. 
1,1870.  A  succession  of  reform  measures  followed,  in¬ 
cluding  an  act  for  the  protection  of  voters,  the  abolition 
of  the  purchase  of  army  commissions,  and  the  creation 
of  a  system  of  public  education.  Reform,  however,  had 
been  pushed  too  energetically ;  a  reaction  set  in,  the 
government  was  defeated,  and  Disraeli  asked  to  form  a 
new  cabinet.  He  declined  and  G.  was  forced  to  remain 
premier.  He  now  dissolved  Parliament  and  called  for 
a  rew  election,  in  which  his  party  was  defeated  and  the 
Conservatives  returned  to  power,  with  Disraeli  at  their 
head.  G.  now  withdrew  from  party  affairs  and  for  the 
sue,  ceding  six  years  occupied  himself  in  literary  studies. 
In  1880  a  new  reaction  set  in,  the  Liberals  came  agaiii 
into  power  with  a  large  majority,  and  G.  became  a  sec¬ 
ond  time  Prime  Minister.  His  new  administration  was 
one  of  trouble  aud  distraction.  There  were  wars  iu 
various  quarters  and  disturbances  in  Ireland,  the  latter 
forcing  him  to  adopt  measures  of  coercion  which  gave 
rise  to  bitter  opposition  from  the  Irish  people  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  these  distrac¬ 
tions  G.  succeeded  in  carrying  through  Parliament  a 
great  scheme  of  reform  in  the  suffrage,  which  re-arranged 
the  constituencies  and  yielded  a  system  of  nearly  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage.  Defeated  in  1885,  G.  gave  up  the  pre¬ 
miership  for  a  time  to  Lord  Salisbury,  but  in  the  election 
of  the  same  year  the  Liberals  woii  a  great  victory  and 
G.  returned  triumphantly  into  office.  He  now  adopted 
a  policy  of  home  rule  for  Ireland  that  created  a  storm 
of  opposition  in  the  country,  introducing  a  bill  for  an 
Irish  Parliament,  which  led  to  his  quick  defeat  and 
brought  back  the  Conservatives  to  power.  He  contin¬ 
ued  to  advocate  Irish  autonomy;  in  1892  was  returned 
to  power  for  the  fourth  time,  and  in  1893  brought  in  a 
new  bill  lor  Irish  government,  which  was  passed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  but  thrown  out  by  a  decisive  vote 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  1894  G.  retired  voluntarily 
from  the  premiership  on  account  of  failing  eyesight,  but 
he  kept  a  close  outlook  on  the  course  of  aff  airs  and  spoke, 
with  no  uncertain  voice,  his  opinion  of  the  Armenian 
massacres  and  the  conduct  of  the  Powers  on  the  Cretan 
question.  In  addition  to  his  fame  as  an  orator  and  states¬ 
man,  Mr.  G  has  made  himself  something  of  a  name  in 
literature,  particularly  from  his  studies  of  Homer  and 
his  times.  He  has  also  written  much  on  religious 
subjects,  and  has  made  himself  notable  by  outbursts  of 
indignation  concerning  the  Bulgarian  massacres,  Ac. 

Glad  win,  in  Mulligan,  a  N.E.  central  county;  area, 
about  54  l  sq.  in.  Hirer.  Gladwin.  Surface,  generally 
level.  Pop.  (1  ■'.)!)  4,110). 

Glair,  n.  [O.  Fr.  glarre.  and  clair,  the  white  of  an  egg, 
a  clear  thing,  from  Lat.  clarus,  clear.  See  Clear.]  The 
white  of  an  egg,  or  any  viscous  transparent  substance 
resembling  it. 

—A  kind  of  halberd. 

— v.  a.  To  smear  with  the  white  of  an  egg;  to  varnish. 

Glair'eous,  a.  Having  resemblance  to  the  white  of 
an  egg. 

Glair'ine,  n.  A  glairy,  filmy  substance  seen  on  the 
surface  of  some  thermal  waters. 

Glair'y,  a.  Like  glair,  or  partaking  of  its  qualities. 

Glaive,  n.  Same  as  Glave,  q.  v. 

Glania.  n.  [Gr. ;  Lat.  glamia.]  (Med.)  Same  as  Lip- 
pitudo,  q.  v. 

(Zo'ol.)  A  species  of  camel. 

Glam'mis,  a  village  of  Scotland,  5  m.  S.W.  of  Forfar. 
Near  it  is  Glammis  Castle,  in  which  is  still  shown  the 
chamber  in  which  Malcolm  II.  was  assassinated,  1034. 
It  was  one  of  the  castles  of  Macbeth,  and  gave  him  his 
hereditary  title  of  Thane  of  Glammis. 

11  Glammis,  I  am,  and  Cawdor,  the  greatest  —  is  behind.” — Shaks. 

Glamorgan,  a  co.  of  S.  Wales,  England,  bounded  S. 
by  the  Bristol  Channel,  aud  surrounded  on  the  other 
sides  by  the  counties  of  Brecon,  Monmouth,  and  Carmar¬ 
then.  Iu  the  S.  the  land  forms  the  beautiful  vale  of  Gla¬ 
morgan,  but  rises  rapidly  to  the  N.,  becoming  mountain¬ 
ous  and  picturesque.  The  co.  has  an  area  of  792  sq.  m., 
and  is  watered  by  the  Tuff,  Towey.  Rhymney,  Avon, 
Neath,  and  some  other  rivers  of  less  importance.  The 
mineral  produce  is  considerable,  consisting  of  coal,  lime¬ 
stone,  lead,  and  copper;  some  of  the  largest  iron-works 
and  smelting-houses  in  Wales  are  to  be  found  at  Aber- 
dare,  Dowlais,  Neath,  Swansea  and  Metliyr  Tydvil.  Cap. 
Cardiff.  Pop.  (1895)  692,415. 

Glamour,  (gla'moor,)  n.  (boot.,  from  Icel.  gldmeggdr. J 
A  species  of  witchery  cast  over  the  eyesight,  making 
things  appear  different  from  their  real  aspect ;  a  spell ; 
as,  she  cast  a  glamour  over  him. 

Glance,  n.  [Ger.  glam,  gloss,  brilliancy  ;  Icel.  gloa,  tc 
shine;  Dan.  glands,  splendor,  lustre.  Allied  to  Glisten, 
q.  ».]  A  sudden  shoot  of  light  or  splendor. 

“  How  fleet  is  the  glance  of  the  mind  1 "  —  IJo  leper. 
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— A  glimpse  or  sudden  look ;  a  rapid  or  momentary  view 
or  cast ;  a  snatch  of  sight ;  as,  to  glance  over  a  paper. 

“  She  never  seem'd  to  cast  a  glance  on  me.”  —  Harte. 

(Min.)  A  term  ofton  applied  in  popular  language,  and 
also  by  mineralogists,  to  a  numerous  order  or  family  of 
minerals,  of  which  Galena  (q.  v.)  or  lead-6',  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  type.  All  of  them  are  metallic,  and  many 
of  them  are  known  by  names  indicating  the  metal  which 
is  their  principal  constituent,  as  silver-6.,  G.  copper,  &c. 

— v.  n.  [Ger.  gldnzen ;  Gr.  y/ansso.J  To  shoot  or  dart  a  ray 
of  light  or  splendor. 

“  Let  random  influences  glance, 

Like  light  on  many  a  shivered  lance.”  —  Tennyson. 

— To  dart  aside;  to  fly  off  in  an  oblique  direction;  as,  a 
glancing  arrow. 

The  jest  did  glance  away  from  me.”  —  Shake . 

— To  look  with  a  sudden,  rapid  cast  of  the  eye ;  to  take  a 
hasty  glimpse;  to  snatch  a  momentary  view. 

“  They  sit  again,  and  sigh  and  glance  ;  then  dance  again,  and  kiss.” 

Sir  J.  Suckling. 

— To  hint ;  to  cast  a  word  or  passing  reflection ;  to  censure 
by  oblique  hints;  —  sometimes  preceding  at. 

“  How  canst  thou  .  . .  glance  at  my  credit  with  Hyppolita  ?  '"Shake. 

— To  twinkle;  to  be  only  momentarily  visible;  to  move 
quickly  and  transiently. 

“  The  trip  of  those  small  glancing  feet."  —  Macaulay. 

— 1\  a.  To  shoot  or  dart  suddenly  or  obliquely ;  to  cast  the 
eye  nimbly  for  a  moment. 

“  Glancing  an  eye  of  pity  on  his  losses.”  —  Shake. 

Glance'-coal,  n.  Anthracite,  q.  v. 

(•laiioe'-colmlt,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Cobaltine,  q.  v. 

tilance'-copper.  n.  (Min.)  Chalcocite,  or  sulphuret 
of  copper.  It  is  of  metallic  lustre,  blackish  lead-gray 
color,  often  tarnished  with  blue  or  green.  Sp.  gr.  5-5  to 
58.  Comp.  Sulphur  20  2,  copper  79  8.  Occurs  in  fine 
crystals  in  Cornwall,  Eng.,  Bristol,  Conn.,  and  in  many 
other  localities. 

Glan'cing'ly,  adv.  By  glancing ;  in  a  glancing  man¬ 
ner;  transiently. 

Gland,  n.  [Lat.  glans,  glandis,  the  nut-like  fruit  of  for¬ 
eign  trees;  allied  to  Gr.  balanos,  an  acorn;  Ar.  ballut; 
Hind,  buloot. J  (Anat.)  A  small,  round,  oval,  or  oblong 
body;  a  small  organ  secreting  a  fluid  of  some  special 
nature.  —  Though  we  style  all  glands  as  small,  such  is 
not  in  fact  the  case,  as  some  are  of  considerable  size,  to 
which  the  term  of  organ  is  generally  applied.  Of  this 
nature  is  the  liver,  which,  as  far  as  it  is  a  secreting  sub¬ 
stance,  is  a  gland ;  so  also  is  the  pancreas,  the  spleen, 
and  the  kidneys.  It  is  customary,  however,  to  describe 
such  parts  as  organs,  and  confine  the  word  gland  to  those 
small  bodies,  many  of  them  too  minute  for  common  ob¬ 
servation,  but  which  yet  perform  most  important  func¬ 
tions  in  the  animal  economy.  Of  these  are  the  system 
of  salivary  glands,  situated  beneath  the  tongue,  the  jaw, 
and  in  the  cheeks,  and  without  the  secretion  of  which 
we  should  be  unable  to  tasteor  enjoy  our  food ;  the  per¬ 
spiratory  glands,  an  immense  congeries  of  minute  glands 
lying  below  the  skin,  each  one  furnished  with  a  spiral 
tube  or  duct,  that  opens  out  on  the  surface  of  the  cuti¬ 
cle  at  what  are  called  the  pores,  and  discharge  through 
these  mouths  the  perspiration  which  they  are  constantly 
collecting  to  pour  out,  and  not  only  keeps  the  skin 
healthy  by  that  means,  but  at  the  same  time  carries  off 
the  refuse  moisture  from  the  body  by  that  ingenious 
plan.  When  from  any  cause  these  glands  do  not  pour 
out  their  fluid,  the  skin  loses  all  its  healthy  properties, 
both  as  a  breathing  apparatus  and  as  an  organ  of  feel¬ 
ing.  (See  Perspiration,  Insensible.)  The  lachrymal 
and  lymphatic  glands  have  already  been  described  under 
Eye  and  Digestion ,  q.  v.  There  are  still  many  other 
single  glands  and  systems  of  glands,  such  as  the  thyroid 
in  the  neck,  the  seat  of  goitre,  the  mesenteric  glands  of 
the  abdomen,  Ac.  Dr.  Carpenter  very  well  exhibits  the 
commencement  of  the  progressive  complication  which 
is  observed  in  most  of  the  glandular  structures  occurring 
in  man  and  the  higher  animals  in  the  accompanying 
diagram  (Fig.  1163),  where  A  represents  a  portion  of  the 


proventriculus  of  a  falcon,  in  which  follicles  formed  by 
simple  inversion  occur,  while  B  represents  a  gastric  gland 
from  the  middle  of  the  human  stomach,  and  C  a  still 
more  complicated  form,  produced  by  the  follicles  doub¬ 
ling  upon  themselves,  taken  from  near  the  pylorus. 
Whatever  be  the  complexity  in  the  general  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  elements  of  a  gland  in  the  higher  animals, 
these  elements  are  always  found  to  resolve  themselves 
into  follicles  or  tubuli,  which  enclose  the  true  secreting 
cells.  The  Lymphatic  glands  belong  to  a  different  class 
of  structures,  and  will  be  described  under  Lymphatic 
System. 

(Med.  and  Surg.)  The  lymphatic  glands  are  subject  to 
enlargement  from  acute  inflammation  and  abscess,  usu¬ 
ally  in  consequence  of  irritation  of  the  part  from  which 


their  lymphatics  spring,  as  in  the  case  of  scarlet  fever, 
in  which  the  glands  of  the  throat  are  affected;  in  gonor¬ 
rhoea,  the  glands  of  the  groin,  Ac.  The  treatment  of 
such  abscesses  belongs  to  the  ordinary  principles  of  sur- 

i  gery.  (See  Abscess.)  A  much  more  troublesome  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  glands  is  the  slow,  comparatively  painless, 
at  first  dense  solid  swelling  which  they  undergo  in  Scrof¬ 
ula ,  which  teuds  very  slowly,  if  at  all,  to  suppuration, 
and  sometimes  remains  for  years.  In  Syphilis  and  Can¬ 
cer  there  are  also  enlargements  of  the  lymphatic  glands. 
Scrofulous  or  tubercular  disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands 
in  children  constitutes  Tabes  mesenterica. 

(Bot.)  A  wart-like  swelling  of  various  forms  found  on 
the  surface  of  plants,  or  at  the  base  or  apex  of  their 
hairs.  Lenticular  glands  are  brown  oval  spots  found 
upon  the  bark  of  many  plants,  especially  willows,  indi¬ 
cating  the  points  from  which  roots  will  appear  if  the 
branch  be  placed  in  circumstajices  favorable  to  their 
production.  They  are,  in  fact,  nothing  but  protuber¬ 
ances  formed  by  the  pressure  upon  the  epidermis  of  sub¬ 
jacent  roots  attempting  to  pierce  through  it. 

(Mach.)  The  cupped  collar,  lined  with  brass,  which  en¬ 
circles  the  piston,  or  air-pump  rod,  of  a  steam-engine 
where  it  passes  through  the  cylinder  cover:  it  is  intro¬ 
duced  for  the  purpose  of  holding  oil  or  tallow  for  the 
lubrication  of  the  working  parts,  and  for  compressing 
the  packing  of  the  stuffing-box  upon  which  it  is  screwed 
down.  The  term  is  generally  applied  in  the  sense  of  a 
joint  holding  lubricating  fluid,  witli  tight  packing. 

Glan'dertfd,  a.  Suffering  from  glanders,  as  a  horse. 

Glan'derit,  n.  [From  gland.]  (Farriery.)  A  disease 
of  the  mucous  membrane  in  horses,  in  which  the  glands 
beneath  and  within  the  lower  jaw  are  enlarged. 

Glandiferous,  a.  [Lat.  glandifer  —  glandis.  and 
fern,  to  bear  or  produce.]  Bearing  acorns  or  fruit;  pro¬ 
ducing  nuts  or  mast ;  as,  glandiferous  trees. 

Glan'dildrin,  n.  [Lat.  glans,  an  acorn,  and  forma, 
form.]  In  the  shape  of  a  gland  or  acorn  ;  resembling  a 
gland. 

Glan'don,  a  harbor  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Cork,  abt.  3  m. 
\V.  of  Kose  Bay.  It  is  abt.  1  m.  wide  by  3  m.  in  length. 

— A  village  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Cork,  abt.  2  m.  above  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor. 

Glan'dore,  a  harbor  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Cork,  abt  34  m. 
S.S.W.  of  Cork.  Lat.  51°  35'  N.,  Lou.  9°  5'  W. 

— A  town  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Cork,  on  a  harbor  of  the  same 
name. 

Gland'ular,  a.  Containing  glands;  consisting  of 
glands ;  pertaining  to  glands;  covered  with  hairs  bearing 
glands  on  their  tips,  as  certain  plants. 

Glaiidiilation,  n.  [Fr.]  (Bot.)  The  situation  and 
structure  of  the  glands  in  plants. 

Glandule,  (gland' SI,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  glandula .]  A  small 
gland  or  secretory  vessel. 

Glanduliferous.  a.  [Lat.  glandula,  and  ferra,  to 
bear.]  Bearing  glands. 

!  Glan'diilose.  Gland u Ions,  a.  [Fr.  glandulcux, 
from  L.  Lat.  gUtndulosus.]  Containing  glands;  consist¬ 
ing  of  glands;  pertaining  to  glands;  glandular;  as, 
“  glandulous  tumors.”  —  Arbuthnot. 

Glans,  n.  [Lat.,  an  acorn.]  (Bot.)  An  inferior,  dry, 
hard,  indehisceut,  one-celled,  one  or  two-seeded  fruit, 
produced  from  an  ovary  of  two  or  more  cells,  with  one 
or  more  ovules  in  each  cell ;  all  of  which,  except  one  or 
two,  becomes  abortive  in  the  progress  of  growth.  The 
three  layers  constituting  the  pericarp  are  firmly  cohe¬ 
rent  and  indistinguishable,  and  the  whole  is  more  or  less 
inclosed  by  that  description  of  involucre  which  is  called  a 
cupule.  The  acorn  and  the  filbert  are  examples  of  this 
kind  of  fruit. 

(Med.)  Broncliocele ;  —  a  pessary ;  — a  suppository. 

(Anat.)  The  extremity  of  the  penis  and  of  the  clitoris. 

Glapliy'ra,  Glaph'yre,  wife  of  Archelaus,  high-priest 
of  Bellona,  at  Comana,  in  Cappadocia,  seduced  Marc 
Antony  by  her  beauty,  and  obtained  from  him  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Cappadocia  for  her  sons,  Sisenna  and  Archelaus. 
—  Another  G.,  grand-daughter  of  the  above, "married  suc¬ 
cessively  Alexander,  son  of  Herod,  J uba,  king  of  Mauri¬ 
tania,  and  Archelaus,  king  of  Judea,  his  brother-in-law. 

Glare,  n.  [Dan.  glar ;  I  cel.  gler,  glass  ;  allied  to  Lat. 
clarus,  and  gland.  See  Clear  and  Glory  ]  A  bright, 
dazzling,  overpowering  light;  clear  brilliant  lustre  or 
splendor,  that  dazzles  the  eyes. 

"Maidens,  like  moths,  are  ever  caught  by  glare."1 — Byron. 

— A  fierce,  piercing,  penetrating  look. 

‘  A  lion  now  he  stalks  with  fiery  glare. "  —  Milton. 

— A  transparent  viscous  substance.  —  See  Glair. 

— v.  n.  To  shine  with  a  clear,  bright,  dazzling  light. 

“  Behold  this  man  in  a  fierce  glaring  light."  —  Addison. 

—To  look  with  fierce  piercing  eyes. 

“  Look,  how  pale  he  glares  1”  —  Shake. 

— To  shine  with  ostentatious  lustre ;  to  present  excessive 
brightness  of  appearance;  as,  a  glaring  picture,  a.  glar¬ 
ing  dress. 

Glare,  v.  a.  To  shoot  out,  or  cast  forth,  as  a  dazzling, 
overpowering  light ;  as,  her  eyes  glared  at  the  suggestion. 

Screen'd  in  shades  from  day's  detested  glare."  —  Pope. 

—a.  Polished  to  a  degree  that  reflects  light ;  hence,  slip¬ 
pery,  smooth ;  as,  glare  ice. 

Glar'eous,  a.  [  Fr.  glair  mix.  See  Glair.]  \  iscous,  and 
transparent  or  white,  like  the  white  of  an  egg. 

Glar'iness.  Glar'ingness,  n.  A  brilliant,  over¬ 
powering  lustre. 

j  G  la  r'i  n  gf,  p.  a.  Clear;  open  and  bold;  barefaced;  no¬ 
torious;  palpable;  as,  a  glaring  falsehood. 

Glar'ingly,  adv.  Openly;  clearly;  barefacedly;  no¬ 
toriously  ;  in  a  glaring  manner. 

Glarus,  Glaris.  (gla’rons,)  a  small  canton  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  lying  between  Lat.  46°  47'  and  47°  19'  N.,  and  Lou. 


8°  51'  and  9°  15'  E.,  having  N.  and  E.  the  cant,  of  St.  Gall. 
S.E.  and  S.  the  Orisons,  and  W.  Uri  and  Schw  vtz.  Length 
N.  to  S.  27  m.  Area,  279  sq.  m.  G.  is  cold  and  moun¬ 
tainous,  yet  affords  cattle,  cheese,  butter,  orchards,  an 
immense  variety  of  rare  plants,  metals,  crystals,  medic¬ 
inal  springs,  petrifactions,  and  large  slates.  It  consists 
of  the  valley  of  the  river  Linth  and  its  affluents,  and  ex¬ 
cept  on  the  N..  is  enclosed  by  high  mountain  ranges; 
the  Dodi,  at  its  S.  extremity,  attaining  an  altitude  of 
11,900  ft.,  being  the  highest  summit  in  E.  Switzerland. 
G.  formerly  belonged  to  the  Convent  of  Seckingen, 
which  enfeoffed  it  in  1299  to  the  House  of  Hapsburg. 
In  1352  it  entered  into  the  Swiss  Confederation,  and  its 
last  constitution,  thoroughly  democratic,  dates  from 
1836.  Pop.  ( lf>95)  about  37,500. 

Glarvs,  its  capital,  is  situated  near  the  Linth,  33  m.  S.  E. 
of  Zurich,  and  6  m.  S.  of  Lake  Walleustadt.  Manuf. 
Printed  cotton  goods,  muslins,  woollens,  and  Schabzieger 
cheese.  Pop.  (1895)  5,760. 

Glas' CO,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Ulster  co.,  about 
48  m.  S.  of  Albany.  Pop.  (1890)  907. 

Glas'coolt,  or  Glasscock.  in  Georgia,  an  E.  co.; 
area,  about  90  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Ogeechee  river  and  Rocky 
Comfort  creek.  Surface,  generally  level;  toil,  fertile. 
Cap.  Gibson.  Pop.  (1890)  3,720. 

G1  as'cnw,  a  village  of  Ontario,  co.  of  Waterloo,  on 
Grand  river,  opposite  Bridgeport.  Pop.  about  100. 

Gla'serite,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Aphthitalite,  q.  v. 

Glasgow,  (glas’go,)  the  most  important  and  populous 
manufacturing  and  commercial  city  of  Scotland,  in  the 
co.  of  Lanark,  on  both  sides  of  the  Clyde,  42  m.  E.  by  S.  of 
Edinburgh.  The  old  part  of  the  city  is  badly  built,  dirty, 
and  dark ;  but  in  the  modern  quarter  the  streets  are 
large  and  filled  with  fine  structures.  The  city  contains 
many  public  buildings,  among  which  the  most  celebrated 
is  the  cathedral  of  St.  Mungo,  a  splendid  specimen  of 
Gothic  architecture,  begun  in  1123,  the  Court-house, 
Royal  Exchange, Trader’s  Ilall,  Town-Hall,  and  the  Royal 
Infirmary.  G.  contains  a  celebrated  university,  founded 
in  1450,  which  has  a  library  of  60,000  vols.,  and  possesses 
a  museum  of  natural  history,  paintings,  medals,  anatom¬ 
ical  preparations,  Ac.  There  are  besides  the  Andersonian 
University,  the  College  of  Physicians,  Mechanics’  Insti¬ 
tute,  Ac.  Manuf.  Cottons,  bandana  handkerchiefs,  mus¬ 
lins,  soap,  cordage,  flint-glass,  cudbear,  Ac.  G.  is  also 
noted  for  its  ship-building  and  engineering  establish¬ 
ments,  chemical  works,  type-foundries,  and  almost  every 
kind  of  production  in  the  mechanical  arts.  The  Clyde 
is  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  7  or  8  ft.  of  water;  and 
the  wharves  and  docks  afford  extensive  accommodation 
for  vessels  of  every  description.  The  origin  of  G.  is  gene¬ 
rally  attributed  to  St.  Mungo,  who  is  said  to  have  here 
founded,  in  560,  a  bishopric,  afterwards  erected  into  an 
archiepiscopal  see.  It  was  here  that  Watt  first  commenced 
to  improve  the  steam-engine;  and  on  the  Clyde,  the 
Comet,  the  first  boat  in  Europe  successf  ully  propelled  by 
steam,  was  launched  in  1812,  five  years  after  the  Cler¬ 
mont  had  made  her  way  up  the  Hudson.  Pop.  (1890) 
792,728  ;  (1897)  estimated  862,500. 

Glas'gow,  a  seaport  town  of  Nova  Scotia,  co.  of  rictou, 
on  the  East,  river;  now  New  Glasgow. 

Glas'g’OW,  in  Alabama,  a  post-office  of  Butler  co. 

Glas'gow.  in  Delaware,  a  post-village  of  Newcastle 
co.,  about  16  m.  S.  W.  of  Wilmington. 

Glas'gow,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Scott  co.,  about 
40  m.  S.  W.  of  Springfield. 

Glas  gow,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson  co.,  about 
12  m.  E.  S.  E.  of  Fairfield. 

Glas'gow.  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Barren 
co.,  about  126  m.  S.  W.  of  Frankfort.  Pup.  (1890)  2,051. 

GlHN'gow,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Wabasha  co. 

Glasgow.  in  Missouri,  a  city  of  Howard  co.,  on  the 
Missouri  river, and  the  C.  A  A.  and  Wabash  R.  Rs.,  about 
72  miles  N.  W.  of  Jefferson  City.  Tobacco  is  largely 
shipped.  Pop.  (1897)  about  2,100. 

Glas  gow,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Columbiana  co., 
about  6  m.  N.  W.  of  Wellsville. 

Glasgow.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Cambria 
co.,  on  the  P.  A  N.  W.  R.  R. 

GlaN'gow  .1  ii  not  ion.  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of 
Barren  co. 

Glasgow.  Port.  See  Port  Glasgow. 

Glasnev'in,  a  village  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leins¬ 
ter,  about  3  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  the  city  of  Dublin.  Pop. 
of  parish  (1895)  1,580. 

Glasnev'in,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Dubuque  co.,  about 
25  m.  W.N.W.  of  Dubuque. 

Glass,  John,  founder  of  the  religious  sect  of  Glassites 
in  Scotland,  b.  in  Fifeshire,  1695;  d.  1773.  See  Glassites. 

Glass,  n.  [A.S.  glues;  L.  Ger.,  D.,  G.,  Swed.,  and  Icel., 
glas  ;  0.  Ger.  glas.  The  A.S.  is  from  glisian,  and  the  O. 
Ger.  from  glizan,  to  glisten.  The  old  Germans  called 
amber  glas  or  gles,  and  the  word  seems  akin  to  Lat. 
glacies,  ice.  See  Glacier.]  A  hard,  brittle,  transparent 
substance,  a  compound  of  silica  and  an  alkali.  (See 
below,  J  Chem.,  Manuf.,  Hist.) 

—Anything  made  of  glass ;  as,  a  small  drinking  vessel ;  a 
drinking-glass  ;  a  tumbler ;  as,  a  win  e-glass. 

“  Like  a  glass  did  break  i'  th'  rineiog."  —  Shake. 

— A  mirror  ;  a  looking-glass  ;  a  reflector. 

“  The  glass  of  fashion,  and  the  mould  of  form.”  —  Shake. 

— A  vessel  to  be  filled  with  sand,  for  measuring  time ;  an 
hour-glass ;  hence,  by  analogy,  the  destined  time  of 
man’s  life. 

••  She  would  not  live  the  running  of  one  glass."  —  Shake. 

— A  telescope ;  a  spy-glass ;  a  lens. 

“  The  moon  .  .  .  through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views.” 

Milton, 

— A  barometer;  a  weather-glass;  as,  the  glass  is  rising. 
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--pi.  Spectacles ;  aids  to  the  eyesight ;  as,  the  old  lady 
wore  y  lasses. 

-—The  quantity  of  liquor  that  a  glass  vessel  contains;  as, 
a  glass  of  water. 

(Chem.)  The  substance  known  as  glass  is,  when  chem¬ 
ically  considered,  a  very  variable  compound.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  qualities,  however,  agree  in  one  particular;  they 
belong  to  the  class  called  insoluble  salts,  and  have  all 
one  acid  in  common,  namely  silicic  acid.  This  last  sub¬ 
stance,  usually  simply  called  silex,  is  found  in  nature  in 
the  form  of  quartz,  either  crystallized  or  amorphous,  as 
flint  and  as  flue  sand.  In  the  last  form  it  is  naturally 
derived  from  the  disintegration  of  granite  and  other 
rocks  containiug  quartz,  in  which,  by  atmospheric  in¬ 
fluences  and  the  prolonged  solvent  and  mechanical  ac¬ 
tion  of  water,  the  other  ingredients  have  been  washed 
away,  and  the  more  indestructible  quartz  particles  are 
left  behind.  This  quartz  possesses  all  the  chemical  pro¬ 
perties  of  an  acid.  It  combines,  like  all  other  acids, 
with  bases  such  as  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  baryta, 
oxide  of  lead,  and  of  all  other  metals,  and  forms  a  series 
of  substances  which,  according  to  the  adopted  nomen¬ 
clature,  are  called  silicates,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
compounds  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  with  the  same 
bases  are  called  sulphates  and  nitrates.  As  all  com¬ 
pounds  of  this  class  are  called  salts,  the  silicates  are, 
when  chemically  considered,  as  well  salts  as  the  sulph¬ 
ates.  The  distinction  is  of  a  physical  and  not  of  a  chemi¬ 
cal  nature ;  the  silicic  acid,  being  liquefiable  not  by 
water  but  by  heat,  communicates  this  quality  to  all  its 
salts  with  a  few  exceptions;  and  its  compounds  are 
therefore,  as  a  rule,  as  insoluble  as  the  nitrates  are  sol¬ 
uble.  There  are  two  other  acids,  boracic  and  phosphoric, 
which  also  form  a  large  number  of  insoluble  salts  called 
borates  and  phosphates ;  and  the  chemist  therefore  re¬ 
cognizes  also  a  borax  or  a  phosphate  glass;  but  in  com¬ 
mon  language,  the  name  of  glass  is  exclusively  applied 
to  the  silicates.  G.  made  with  quartz  and  soda  alone  is 
of  a  brilliant  lustre,  and  easily  fusible;  but  it  has  a 
bluish-green  tint,  and  does  not  completely  resist  the.  ac¬ 
tion  of  sun  and  rain,  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  tarn¬ 
ishes  its  brilliant,  smooth  surface.  G.  made  with  quartz 
and  lime  alone  is  much  harder,  not  so  easily  fusible,  and 
perfectly  colorless;  it  resists  the  action  of  sun  and  rain 
better.  The  combination  of  the  two  has  been  found  by 
experience  to  possess  great  advantages  over  either  of 
them  alone,  except  for  special  purposes.  Potash  is  usu¬ 
ally  added  to  promote  the  fusibility  and  colorless  trans¬ 
parency  of  the  compound,  as  the  silicate  of  potash  is 
still  more  fusible  than  that  of  soda,  and  is  perfectly 
colorless.  However,  as  it  does  not  possess  the  brilliancy 
or  lustre  of  the  soda-glass,  the  quantity  added  must  not 
be  too  large,  as  in  that  case  the  beauty  of  the  product 
is  impaired.  Common  window-G.  is  composed  of  silica 
69  parts,  soda  13  parts,  lime  13  parts,  with  a  little  alu¬ 
mina.  Plate-G.  contains  74  parts  silica,  12  parts  soda, 
5  5  parts  lime,  and  5  5  parts  potash.  Crown-G.,  for  op¬ 
tical  purposes,  has  no  soda,  as  that  imparts  to  it  agreen- 
ish  tinge,  but  contains  62  parts  silica,  12'5  of  lime,  and  22 
of  potash.  Flint-G.  is  a  double  silicate  of  potash  and  oxide 
of  lead,  containing  silica  52  parts,  potash  13'67  parts,  ox¬ 
ide  of  lead  33'28  parts.  The  oxide  of  lead  increases  its  fusi¬ 
bility,  renders  itsofter,  and  greatly  increases  its  beauty 
and  lustre.  Baryta  increases  its  fusibility,  and  oxide  of 
zinc  also  increases  its  brilliancy  and  refracting  power. 
Boracic  acid  is  also  sometimes  substituted  for  a  portion 
ot  the  silicic  acid.  Flint-G.  is  used  for  ornamental  and 
table  purposes,  and  in  optical  instruments.  The  cele¬ 
brated  Bohemian  G .,  so  much  valued  in  the  laboratory 
for  its  hardness  and  infusibility,  contains  the  silicate  of 
potash  and  lime  in  predominant  proportions.  The  more 
fusible  Bohemian  G.,  which  is  used  for  ornamental  pur¬ 
poses.  contains,  in  addition,  a  notable  quantity  of  sili¬ 
cate  of  alumina.  Bottle-G.  is  a  cheaper  and  commoner 
kind,  being  mostly  composed  of  silicate  of  lime,  and  con¬ 
taining  oxide  of  iron,  which  gives  it  its  dark  color. 
Some  varieties  of  G .,  embedded  in  sand  and  heated 
nearly  to  the  point  of  fusion,  and  then  allowed  to  cool 
slowly,  become  converted  into  what  is  called  Reaumur's 
porcelain.  It  is  hard,  white,  opaque,  and  somewhat  less 
fusible.  The  change  is  due  to  the  crystallization  of  its 
silicates,  and  is  known  as  devitrification.  Fusion  re¬ 
stores  it  to  its  original  transparency.  G.  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  imitation  gems  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
oxide  of  lead,  and  often  the  borate  of  lead.  It  is  called 
strass  or  paste,  and  is  very  soft,  easily  fused,  and  highly 
refractive.  —  Manuf.  The  materials  are  melted  in  pots 
of  clay,  which  must  be  free  from  iron  or  lime.  They 
are  of  two  kinds,  open  like  ordinary  crucibles,  used  for 
common  G.,  and  closed  at  the  top  with  an  aperture  in 
the  side  for  flint-G.  The  pots  are  placed  in  a  furnace, 
several  on  the  same  platform,  and  each  one  opposite  a 
small  arched  opening  in  the  side  of  the  furnace,  through 
which  the  workman  fills  and  empties  it.  They  are  now 
filled  with  the  prepared  materials,  called  frit,  mixed 
with  a  proportion  of  broken  glass  called  cutlet,  of  the 
same  quality  as  that  to  be  made.  When  the  material  is 
melted,  thoroughly  mixed,  and  the  impurities  removed, 
if  for  plate-glass  it  is  cast  in  large  sheets  on  an  iron 
table  provided  with  a  rim  around  the  edge.  These  sheets 
are  annealed  by  cooling  them  slowly  in  an  oven  or  fur¬ 
nace,  and  then  ground  and  polished.  All  ordinary  kinds 
of  G.  are  manufactured  by  the  process  of  blowing.  For 
this,  the  principal  instrument  used  is  an  iron  tube  from 
4  to  5  ft.  in  length,  with  a  bore  of  from  %  an  inch  to  1 
inch  in  diameter.  This  tube  being  heated,  is  introduced 
into  the  pot  of  fused  G.,  and  a  portion  of  the  metal 
gathered  up.  If  a  larger  quantity  is  wanted,  the  first 
gathering  is  cooled,  and  another  is  made,  and  so  on,  un¬ 
til  enough  is  accumulated  for  the  article  wanted.  By 
blowing  through  the  tube  the  plastic  mass  is  expauded, 


and  by  successive  heatings  and  blowings  it  is  fashioned 
as  desired.  Window  G.  is  made  in  two  ways  :  One  is  to 
blow  a  large  globe  of  glass,  which  by  re-heating  and 


Fig.  1164. — EGYPTIAN  GLASS-BLOWERS. 

twirling  is  flattened  into  a  disc  of  uniform  thickness. 
This  is  called  Crown-G.  The  other  is  to  blow  a  long 
cylinder  of  uniform  diameter,  which  is  then  trimmed  at 
the  ends,  cut  open  lengthwise  with  a  diamond,  heated 
and  opened  on  a  table  into  a  flat(>sheet.  Bottles,  &c., 
having  irregular  shapes  and  ornamental  figures,  letters, 
&c.,  are  introduced  while  soft  into  moulds,  and  expanded 
by  blowing.  All  G.  requires  to  be  carefully  annealed, 
otherwise  it  is  liable  to  fly  to  pieces  upon  the  slightest 
touch  of  any  substance  hard  enough  to  scratch  its  sur¬ 
face.  When  melted  bottle-G.  is  dropped  into  water  so 
as  to  form  pear-shaped  drops,  the  instant  a  portion  of 
the  small  end  is  broken  off  they  crumble  into  a  fine 
powder.  This  probably  arises  from  the  unequal  tension 
of  the  layers  caused  by  the  sudden  cooling  of  the  out¬ 
side,  while  the  insideof  the  mass  is  still  hot.  They  form 
the  well-known  philosophical  toy  called  Prince  Rupert's 
drops.  Many  attempts  have  been  made,  and  time  spent 
in  efforts  to  discover  a  malleable  G.  M.  de  la  Bastie 
claimed  to  have  discovered  a  method  of  rendering  glass 
durable,  which  he  termed  verre  trempe,  or  tempered  G. 
It  wras  done  by  means  of  a  bath  of  melted  wax,  resin, 
and  oils.  This  glass  is  very  hard  on  the  surface,  and 
will  stand  much  rough  usage,  but  it  is  not  uniform,  and 
has  come  little  into  use.  It  cannot  be  cut  with  the 
diamond  for  window  glass  purposes. 

G.  Etching  on.  The  art  of  producing  designs  upon 
glass,  by  the  corrosive  power  of  hydro-fluoric  acid.  In 
order  to  effect  this  operation,  the  glass  is  covered  with  a 
thin  ground  of  bees-wax ;  the  design  is  then  drawn  upon 
it  with  the  needle,  as  in  etching  upon  copper.  Sul¬ 
phuric  acid  is  afterwards  poured  on,  and  fluor  spar  or 
fluoric  acid  sprinkled  on  it.  The  hydro-fluoric  acid, 
which  is  disengaged,  acts  powerfully  upon  the  exposed 
portion  of  the  glass,  while  fumes  of  fluo-silicic  acid  are 
liberated.  After  four  or  five  hours  the  acid  is  removed, 
and  the  bees-wax  removed  from  the  glass  with  oil  of 
turpentine.  The  glass  is  then  found  to  be  etched  with 
the  design  required.  The  operation  may  be  reversed  by 
drawing  the  design  upon  the  glass  with  a  mixture  of 
bees-wax  and  turpentine,  and  then  subjecting  it  to  the 
action  of  hydro-fluoric  acid. 

(Hist.)  Nothing  is  known,  with  certainty,  concerning 
the  invention  of  glass,  which  dates  from  the  earliest  an¬ 
tiquity.  The  oldest  specimens  are  Egyptian,  and  we 
possess  specimens  of  opaque  glass  bearing  the  name  of 
the  queen  Hatasu  of  the  18th  dynasty,  1445  B.  c.  Trans¬ 
parent  glass  does  not  appear  earlier  in  Egypt  than  the 
26th  dynasty,  about  750  b.  c.,  when  bottles  were  made 
of  it.  Under  the  1’haraohs,  Egyptian  glass  seems  to 
have  been  extensively  exported  to  Greece  and  Italy,  and 
its  reputation  still  continued  under  the  Ptolemies,  when 
the  furnaces  of  Alexandria  produced  glass  vases  of  num¬ 
berless  shapes  and  considerable  size.  Egypt  still  retained 
the  preeminence  in  the  manufacture  of  G.  under  the  Ho¬ 
mans,  the  sand  of  Alexandria  being  indisputable  for  the 
finest  qualities;  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  art  has 
never  been  extinct  in  that  country,  the  Fatimite  Caliphs 
having  issued  glass  coins  in  the  10th  and  11th  centuries, 
and  beautiful  lamps  of  glass,  enamelled  on  the  surface 
with  various  colors,  having  been  made  in  the  14th  cent. 
After  the  Egyptians,  the  people  of  antiquity  most  re¬ 
nowned  for  glass  were  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  the 
legendary  inventors.  Certain  of  their  merchants,  it  is 
said,  returning  in  a  ship  laden  with  natron  or  soda,  and 
having  been  compelled  by  stormy  weather  to  land  on  a 
sandy  tract  under  Mount  Carmel,  placed  their  cooking- 
pots  on  lumps  of  natron  on  the  sand,  which,  fused  by 
the  heat  of  the  fire,  formed  the  first  glass.  Sidon,  in¬ 
deed,  was  long  celebrated  for  her  glass-wares  made  of 
thesand  broughtdown  from  MountCarmel  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Belus.  Although  Josephus  claims  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  art  for  the  Jews,  no  remains  of  Jewish  G. 
are  known,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Jews  were  prin¬ 
cipally  indebted  for  their  suptplies  to  the  neighboring 
cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  Even  in  Greece  itself,  G.  was 
by  no  means  ancient.  In  the  days  of  Homer  it  was  un¬ 
known.  Herodotus,  indeed,  mentions  its  employment 
for  ear-rings,  but  these  may  have  been  of  Phoenician 
fabric.  It  was  called  hyalos,  crystal  or  ice,  and  lithos 
chyte,  or  fusible  stone.  Aristophanes,  450  b.  c.,  mentions 
glass  or  crystal  vessels,  and  various  inscriptions  confirm 
its  use,  but  its  value  was  next  to  gold,  which  could 
hardly  have  been  the  case  if  it  had  been  of  native  manu¬ 
facture.  The  glass-making  art  in  Italy  does  not  date 
earlier  than  the  commencement  of  the  Roman  empire  ; 
and  window-glass  does  not  appear  till  about  the  3d  cent., 
a.  d.,  the  houses  at  Herculaneum,  destroyed  in  the  reign 


of  Titus,  being  glazed  with  talc,  and  some  doubt  remain, 
ing  as  to  the  use  of  glass  for  this  purpose  at  Pompeii. 
Lactantius,  in  the  3d  cent.  a.  d.,  and  St.  Jerome,  422  a.  d., 
mention  glass  windows.  Under  the  Romans,  colored  as 
well  as  white  glass  was  extensively  used.  Most  of  ths 
precious  stones  were  successfully  imitated  in  glass  pastes, 
but  the  most  remarkable  works  in  glass  are  the  cameo 
vases,  of  which  one  of  the  most  celebrated  is  the  Port¬ 
land  vase.  (Fig.  1165) 
in  the  Brit.  Museum, 
a  two-handled  vessel 
about  10  inches  high, 
of  transparent  dark- 
blue  glass,  coated  with 
a  layer  of  opaque  white 
glass,  which  has  been 
treated  as  a  cameo,  the 
white  coating  having 
been  cut  down,  so  as 
to  give  on  each  side 
groups  of  figures  deli¬ 
cately  executed  in  re¬ 
lief.  The  subject  is  the 
marriage  of  Peleus 
and  Thetes,  and  the 
urn  held  the  ashes  of 
a  member  of  the  im¬ 
perial  family  of  Sev- 
erus  Alexander,  who 
died  221-235  a.  n.  The 
Romans  knew  the  use 
of  soda  and  lead  as 
fluxes  for  glass,  and 
made  both  crown-  and  flint-glass.  They  made  most  of 
the  fancy  varieties  now  in  use,  and  were  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  coloring  it  blue  by  cobalt,  green  by  cop¬ 
per,  rose  or  ruby  by  gold.  But  the  great  site  of  the  G. 
manufacturing  of  the  Dark  and  Middle  Ages  was  Venice, 
whither  it  was  transplanted  on  the  foundation  of  that 
city  in  the  7th  century  A.D.  The  Venetian  art,  however, 
dates  its  improvements  from  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
century  only,  and  in  1291  the  establishments  werf 
removed  to  the  island  of  Murano,  the  manufacturers 
forming  a  guild  with  a  libro  d’oro,  or  register  of  nobility, 
and  the  secret  kept  with  the  greatest  jealousy.  In  1436, 
their  color-glass  came  into  note,  and  continued  so  till 
the  close  of  the  century;  and  in  the  16tli  century,  lace- 
patterns  and  mirrors  were  introduced.  In  the  15th  and 
16th  centuries,  plain  glass  with  nice  ornaments  gilt  ana 
enamelled ;  in  the  16th,  crackled  lace  and  reticulated 
glass,  vitrodi  trino;  and  in  the  17tli  cent.,  variegated  or 
marbled  glasses  were  produced.  The  Venetian  glass  en¬ 
gaged  for  a  long  time  the  monopoly  of  commerce,  their 
mirrors,  goblets,  and  cups  being  exported  all  over  the 
world,  but  it  has  been  superseded  by  manufactures  of 
England  and  Germany.  The  forms  of  the  Venetian  G. 
reflected  its  Oriental  origin,  and  the  earlier  G.  of  other 
countries  of  Europe  in  their  turn  show  the  derivation  of 
their  art  from  Venice.  In  Germany,  the  oldest  glass 
(which  was  flint)  dates  from  the  16tli  cent.,  and  consists 
of  goblets  and  tankards  of  wine  color,  enamelled  with 
colored  coats-of-arms  and  other  devices,  millefiori,  and 
schmeltz  glass.  Engraved  glass  was  first  introduced  by 
Caspar  Lehmann  at  Prague,  in  1608,  under  imperial  pro¬ 
tection,  and  continued  by  his  pupil  G.  Schwanhard;  and 
ruby  glass  by  Kunckel  in  1679.  Glass  is  said  to  have 
been  made  in  1294  at  Quinquengroue,  in  France,  before 
the  16th  cent.,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  VI.;  and  John  and 
the  dukes  of  Lorraine  established  manufactories  in  their 
domains,  and  a  common  kind  was  made  in  Danphine  and 
Provence.  Cast  plate  is  also  said  to  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  at  Cherbourg  by  artists  from  Venice,  and  in  1688 
the  art  was  declared  noble.  Towards  the  same  time  an¬ 
other  manufacture,  for  making  large  plates  by  casting  the 
G.  instead  of  blowing,  was  established  at  St.  Gobain  (in 
the  dep.  of  Aisne).  the  business  ol  which  proved  very  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  16th  century,  and  has  continued  so  to  the 
present  time,  the  products  of  the  establishment  ranking 
among  the  first  in  the  world.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
glass  was  made  in  England  before  the  16th  century,  as 
that  mentioned  may  have  been  imported  front  Flanders 
or  Venice.  Window-glass  is  mentioned  by  Bede  in  674, 
but  was  not  in  general  use  for  windows  till  the  15tli 
century.  At  an  eaily  period  the  application  of  glass  for 
magnifying  lenses  appears  to  have  been  known.  Ptol¬ 
emy  II.  had  a  telescope  mounted  at  the  Pharos,  and 
globes  filled  with  water  were  in  use  for  the  purpose  of 
magnifying  under  the  Romans.  Lenses  are  mentioned 
in  the  12t,h  century,  A.  D.  by  Alhazau,  and  by  Roger 
Bacon  in  the  13th  century,  toward  the  close  of  which 
Sal  vino  d’Armato  invented  eye-glasses,  which  were 
subsequently  improved  by  Alessandro  Spina.  Within 
recent  years  glass  reflectors  for  telescopes,  of  great  size 
and  accuracy,  have  been  made  in  France,  while  refrac¬ 
ting  lenses,  of  sizes  far  surpassing  any  before  attempted, 
have  been  produced  in  the  U.  S.—  Glass  Industry  in  U.  S. 
The  first  glass  made  in  America  was  produced  tit  James¬ 
town,  A  a.,  in  1608,  a  small  plant  being  established  there 
by  the  early  colonists,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  Indian 
massacre  of  1622.  In  1683  William  Penn  speaks  in  a 
letter  of  a  glass  works  then  existing  in  Pennsylvania. 
As  regards  G.-making  in  America  prior  to  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  no  trustworthy  records  exist.  In  July,  1787,  the 
privilege  of  making  G.  in  Massachusetts  was  awarded 
to  a  company,  which  was  given  prescriptive  rights. 
The  company  was  relieved  from  the  payment  of  taxes, 
and  its  employees  from  militia  service,  while  a  bounty 
was  to  be  paid  by  the  State  on  all  G.  made.  Yet  this 
encouragement  failed  to  produce  any  rapid  results,  the 
first  G.  beiug  made  in  1792.  A  plant  begun  in  1760,  at 
Allowaystown,  N.  J.,  was  abandoned  in  1775,  the  work- 
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men  going  to  Glassboro  in  tlie  same  State.  From  the 
small  factory  founded  then  at  that  place  has  grown  one 
of  the  greatest  G.  industries  in  this  country.  A  small 
plant  was  established  at  Fredericton,  Md,  in  171)4, 
which  Congress  refused  to  subsidize,  but  which  has 
grown  and  forms  the  basis  of  the  Maryland  G.  product 
of  to-day.  Albert  Gallatin  began  making  G.  at  New 
Geneva,  on  the  Monongahela  river,  iu  1797,  and  others 
started  the  industry  at  Pittsburg  in  the  same  year. 
During  the  19th  century  the  industry  grew  apace, 
there  being  in  1890  294  establishments,  with  a  capital 
of  $40,966,850,  and  a  product  for  that  year  of  $40,051,004. 
The  first  plate  G.  factory  was  established  at  Cheshire, 
Mass.,  about  1853,  and  was  afterward  removed  to  Lenox, 
in  the  same  county.  This  industry,  like  other  branches 
of  G.  manufacturing,  has  now  assumed  important 
dimensions  in  the  U.  S.  In  G.  production  the  States  in 
1890  ranked  as  follows ;  Pennsylvania,  $17,179,137 ;  Ohio, 
$5,640,182;  New  Jersey,  $5,218,152  ;  Indiana,  $2,995,409; 
New  York,  $2,723,109,  and  other  States  in  diminishing 
proportion.  The  total  G.  product  of  the  U.  S.  in  1893  was 
valued  at  $47,050,000,  of  which  $7,600,000  was  plate  G. 
In  1825  our  exports  of  G.  were  $44,500;  in  1895,  $946,381. 

G.  Painting.  The  art  of  painting  designs  upon  glass, 
either  stained  or  colorless,  with  substances  consisting 
usually  of  metallic  oxides  combined  with  a  vitreous  ve¬ 
hicle.  When  subjected  to  a  great  heat,  the  colors  thus 
applied  become  permanently  united  with  the  surface  of 
the  glass.  Painted-glass  differs  materially  from  stained 
glass,  although  the  terms  are  considered  synonymous. 
In  stained-glass,  however,  the  substance  of  the  glass 
itself  has  been  colored  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 
The  art  of  making  colored  glass  has  been  long  known. 
It  was  introduced  into  Greece  and  Rome  from  Assyria 
and  Egypt.  Byzantine  Greeks  appear  to  have  been  the 
first  persons  who  practised  painting  upon  glass,  and 
from  Byzantium  the  art  passed  into  the  -West  of  Europe, 
by  way  of  Venice  and  Marseilles.  In  France,  the  art  of 
glass  painting  was  practised  with  great  success  during 
the  12th  century.  After  that  time  painted-glass  windows 
were  regarded  as  essential  in  religious  edifices  of  any 
pretension.  Painted  windows  of  the  13th  century 
abound  in  France,  Germany,  and  England,  and  belong 
to  the  First  Pointed,  or  Early  English,  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture.  The  painted-glass  of  the  14th  century  was 
more  vivid  iu  color,  with  greater  breadth  in  style,  and 
more  careful  painting  than  that  of  the  preceding  cen¬ 
tury.  It  was,  however,  less  pure  in  conception,  and  not 
so  strictly  subordinate  to  the  architectural  effects.  In 
the  glass-painting  of  the  loth  century  a  great  change 
took  place.  The  windows  became  more  individualized, 
and  still  less  dependent  upon  the  architecture.  The  de¬ 
signs  were  larger,  and  began  to  be  treated  as  pictures. 
After  the  loth  century,  when  Gothic  architecture  was 
declining,  the  mediaeval  spirit  departed  from  the  art  of 
painting  on  glass,  and  palaces  and  domestic  buildings 
began  to  be  ornamented  with  the  painted-glass  windows, 
as  well  as  churches.  Glass  began  to  be  treated  as  if  it 
were  cauvas  or  panel,  and  the  works  of  Kafaelle  and 
other  celebrated  artists  were  either  copied  or  imitated. 
The  results  were  not  good.  From  that  period,  glass- 
painting  declined  more  and  more,  and  until  within  late 
years,  has  never  shown  any  symptoms  of  revival.  The 
method  by  which  glass-painting  is  now  practised  differs 
in  different  places ;  but  the  general  plan  is  as  follows, 
for  a  small  work  on  a  single  plate  of  glass :  —  A  careful 
cartoon,  the  size  of  the  painting,  having  been  procured, 
the  glass  is  laid  on  it,  a  tracing  made  from  it,  and  the 
outline  is  carefully  traced  on  the  glass,  with  black  or 
brown,  composed  of  a  very  fusible  vitreous  flux,  colored 
with  a  metallic  oxide,  and  ground  extremely  fine  in  an 
essential  oil.  Those  parts  which  are  intended  to  be 
yellow,  orange,  or  red,  are  then  coated  according  to  the 
tint  required,  with  a  mixture  composed  of  an  alloy  of 
silver  and  antimony,  ground  up  with  the  red  oxide 
which  is  obtained  by  subjecting  sulphate  of  iron  to  a 
red  heat.  The  glass  is  then  exposed  in  a  furnace  to  a 
red  heat,  in  which  the  tracing  color  is  fused,  and  adheres 
permanently  to  the  glass.  The  mixture  of  silver  and 
antimony  colors  the  glass,  but  does  not  melt;  so  that 
the  oxide  of  iron  may  be  brushed  off  in  the  state  of  dry 
powder,  leaving  the  glass  colored,  but  transparent.  The 
other  tints,  composed  of  very  fusible  glass,  colored  with 
metallic  oxides,  are  then  added,  and  the  whole  once 
more  exposed  to  heat.  In  most  cases,  the  glass  is  heated, 
or  “  fired,”  as  it  is  called,  between  the  application  of 
each  color.  In  making  a  painted  window,  many  pieces 
of  glass  are  fixed  together  in  a  leaden  framework,  great 
care  being  taken  to  arrange  the  several  compartments 
from  the  cartoon.  Tiie  great  seats  of  this  art  are 
:  now  in  Munich,  Nuremberg,  Paris,  Birmingham,  and 
Edinburgh. 

G.  Soluble.  When  8  parts  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda, 

[  or  10  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash  are  fused  with  15 
I  parts  of  pure  quartz,  a  glass  is  obtained  which  is  soluble 
i  in  6  parts  of  boiling  water.  It  has  been  used  to  diminish 
t  the  combustibility  of  wood  and  woven  fabrics,  especially 
j  of  theatrical  scenery ;  as  a  varnish  to  preserve  some 
building  stones;  in  fresco-painting,  and  in  the  place  of 
:!  rosin  iu  the  manufacture  of  soap. 

G.  coloring.  G.  is  colored  by  various  metallic  oxides 
|)  which  it  dissolves  in  small  quantities.  When  it  is  colored 
l  throughout  the  mass,  it  is  called  pot-metal;  and  when 
;  the  colored  material  is  put  on  as  a  superficial  coating,  it 
I  is  called  Jlashed  G.  Gold  with  oxide  of  tin  gives  a  rulty- 
l|  red  color;  oxides  of  silver  and  antimony  give  yellow; 
|  protoxide  of  iron  gives  green,  but  the  sesquioxide  gives 
i;  no  color  when  in  small  quantities.  By  adding  the  black 
,|  oxide  of  manganese  to  G.  colored  by  the  protoxide  of 
I  iron,  a  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  formed,  and  the  color  re¬ 
moved  ;  peroxide  of  manganese  gives  various  tints  of 


violet  or  black  if  used  in  excess ;  protoxide  of  copper 
gives  a  rich  green,  and  the  dioxide  a  ruby-red.  The 
glittering  appearance  of  aventurine,  q.  v.,  is  due  to  the 
dissemination  of  minute  crystals  of  copper  through  the 
glass.  Cobalt  gives  beautiful  blue  colors;  oxide  of 
chromium,  emerald,  green,  or  red,  depending  on  the 
state  of  oxidation ;  oxide  of  uranium  an  opalescent 
green  ;  and  oxide  of  tin  gives  varieties  of  opalescent  G., 
and  when  about  10  per  cent,  of  it  are  present  it  forms  a 
white  enamel.  Arseuious  acid  renders  G.  translucent 
and  of  a  pale  bluish-white  color,  with  a  reddish  hue 
when  viewed  with  certain  lights. 

G.  cutting.  The  kind  of  glass  mostly  used  for  orna¬ 
mental  cutting  is  flint-glass.  It  is  cut  by  means  of 
wheels,  of  different  sizes  and  materials,  turned  by  a 
treadle,  as  in  a  common  lathe ;  some  are  made  of  fine 
sandstone,  some  of  iron,  others  of  tin  or  copper;  the  edges 
of  some  are  square,  some  round,  and  some  are  sharp. 
They  are  used  with  sand  and  water,  or  emery  and 
water,  but  stone  wheels  are  used  with  water  only.  The 
glasscutter  also  uses  rods  of  copper,  with  knobs  at  their 
ends,  for  making  round  indentations ;  these  turn  on 
their  axis,  so  that  the  end  cuts  a  round  hollow  in  the 
glass.  The  work  is  at  first  cut  roughly,  afterwards 
smoothed  off  with  the  sandstone  or  tin  wheel  —  the 
latter  has  to  be  smeared  with  emery  and  water  — and 
finally  polished  by  a  wooden  wheel,  with  finely  powdered 
pumice-stone  applied  to  its  edge,  and  moistened  with 
water.  The  glass  for  spectacles  and  optical  instru¬ 
ments  are  cut  by  concave  or  convex  moulds  of  brass, 
moistened  with  emery  and  water,  and  polished  by  means 
of  a  mould  of  pitch,  wetted  with  crocus  and  water. 
Great  art  and  accuracy  are  required  to  grind  the  glasses 
for  optical  instruments,  especially  very  large  or  very 
small  ones,  as  for  mirroscopes,  the  various  “powers” 
of  which  constitute  their  chief  expense  —  one  the  six¬ 
teenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  costing  about  $60. 

G.  Iridescent  is  made  by  burning  chloride  of  tin  in  the 
furnace;  fumes  are  thus  produced,  for  which  warm  G. 
has  great  affinity,  and  which  immediately  produce  an 
iridescent  surface  upon  it.  To  heighten  the  effect,  a 
small  quantity  of  baryta  and  strontia  may  be  used. 

Glass,  a.  Vitreous;  made  of  glass;  as,  a  glass  bottle. 

Glass,  v.  a.  To  see,  as  in  a  glass.  “  I  glass  my  own  de¬ 
bility.”  (Sidney.)  —  To  represent,  as  in  a  glass  or  mirror. 

“  The  Almighty's  form  glasses  itself  in  tempests.  "  —  Byron. 

—To  case  in  glass.  —  To  glaze;  to  cover  with  glass. 

Glass'-blower,  n.  One  who  blows  glass-vessels. 

Glass'boro.  in  New  Jersey,  a,  post-village  of  Gloucester 
co.,  on  two  railroads,  19  m.  S.  of  Camden.  Has  very  ex¬ 
tensive  glass  works.  Pop.  of  twp.  (1897)  about  2,750. 

Glass'-cutter,  n.  One  whose  trade  it  is  to  cut  out 
sheets  of  glass  to  the  sizes  wanted  for  window-panes,  &c. 

Glass-cutting-,  n.  See  Glass. 

Glass  -faced,  a.  Having  a  face  like  a  mirror,  i.  e.,  try¬ 
ing  to  reflect,  as  in  a  mirror,  on  one’s  countenance,  the 
sentiments  of  joy,  sorrow,  &c.,  entertained  by  another. 
“  A  glass-faced  flatterer.”  —  Shaks. 

Glass  ful,  n. ;  pi.  Glassfuls.  As  much  as  is  contained 
in  a  glass  ;  the  contents  of  a  glass. 

Glass'-i’urnace,  n.  A  furnace  in  which  the  materials 
of  which  glass  is'  composed  are  melted. 

Glass  Gall,  n.  The  scum  which  floats  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  fused  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
glass.  It  consists  chiefly  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  chlor¬ 
ide  of  sodium.  It  is  also  called  Sandiver. 

Glass'-griiirter,  n.  One  whose  trade  it  is  to  polish 
and  grind  glass. 

Glass'-tiouse,  n.  A  house  where  glass  is  made ;  « 
manufactory  of  glass. 

— A  house  made  of  glass. 

Glas'sily,  adv.  In  a  glassy  manner. 

Glas'siness,  n.  Quality  of  being  glassy  or  smooth  ;  a 
vitreous  appearance. 

Glass'ites,  7i.pl.  (Peel.  Hist.)  A  religious  sect,  which 
sprang  up  in  Scotland  about  the  year  1729,  and  was  so 
called  after  its  founder,  the  Rev.  John  Glass,  who  was 
originally  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  but 
was  deposed  by  the  General  Assembly  for  holding  opin¬ 
ions  contrary  to  the  standards  of  the  Church.  He  fully 
explained  his  opinions  iu  a  tract,  entitled  “  The  Testi¬ 
mony  of  the  King  of  Martyrs  concerning  his  Kingdom.” 
He  was  opposed  to  all  national  establishments  for  the 
support  of  religion,  and  advocated  a  system  of  inde¬ 
pendent  church  government.  In  fact,  his  views  on  this 
subject  approached  very  nearly  those  maintained  by  the 
Congregationalists.  One  of  his  principal  disciples  was 
Robert  Sandeman,  who  formed  a  congregation  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1762,  and  after  him  this  sect  in  England  bears 
the  name  of  Sandemanians.  The  leading  tenets  of  the 
Glassites,  or  Sandemanians,  relate  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
atonement  and  the  nature  of  faith.  They  hold  that  “  the 
bare  death  of  Christ,  without  a  deed  or  thought  on  the 
part  of  man,  is  sufficient  to  present  the  chief  of  sinners 
spotless  before  God;”  and  that  “  faith  is  no  more  than 
a  simple  assent  to  the  divine  testimony,  passively  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  understanding.”  They  maintain  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  a  plurality  of  bishops,  or  teaching  elders,  in 
each  church,  but  do  not  consider  the  want  of  learning, 
or  employment  in  worldly  business,  any  disqualification 
for  this  office.  They  also  observe  certain  peculiar  prac¬ 
tices,  supposed  by  them  to  have  been  prevalent  among 
the  primitive  Christians ;  such  as  weekly  sacraments, 
love-feasts,  washing  each  other’s  feet,  the  kiss  of  charity, 
the  use  of  lots ;  and  in  general,  they  attempted  to  carry 
out  literally,  as  far  as  possible,  the  rules  of  Scripture. 
They  contribute  largely  of  their  goods  to  the  church 
and  to  the  poor.  Their  number  is  actually  very  small. 

Glassman,  n.  One  who  deals  in  glass. 

Glass'-nautilus,  n.  (Zoiil.)  See  Carinaria. 

Glass  of  Antimony,  n.  A  red-colored,  transparent 


glass,  formed  when  tersulpliide  of  antimony  is  fused  in 
the  open  air.  Its  composition  is  8  parts  of  the  teroxide 
and  1  part  of  the  tersulpliide  of  antimony. 

Glass'-painting;,  n.  (Arts.)  See  Glass. 

Glass'-papcr,  n.  It  is  made  by  powdering  glass  more 
or  less  finely,  and  sprinkling  it  over  paper  or  calico,  still 
wet  with  a  coat  of  thin  glue:  the  powdered  glass  ad' 
heres  as  it  dries.  Glass  yiaper  is  very  extensively  em‘ 
ployed  as  a  means  for  polishing  metal  and  wood-work. 

Glass'-pot,  n.  A  sort  of  crucible  used  for  melting  glass, 

Glass'-snake,  n.  (Zoiil.)  The  name  of  a  snake-shaped 
lizard,  the  only  representation  in  N.  America  of  the 
geuus  Ophisaurus.  family  Chalcidse.  It  is  20  to  40  inches 
long,  the  body  and  tail  above  yellowish  green,  spotted 
with  black,  and  the  under  surface  yellow.  It  is  com¬ 
mon  in  the  S.  and  W.  States,  inhabits  dry  places,  and 
spends  much  of  the  time  in  the  ground.  The  vertebne 
of  the  tail  are  so  easily  separated,  that  it  is  broken  by  a 
very  slight  blow ;  and  to  this  fragility  it  owes  its  pop¬ 
ular  name. 

Glass'-soap,  n.  Any  substance  used  by  glassblowers 
for  ridding  glass  of  its  natural  greenish  color ;  —  usually 
the  black  oxide  of  manganese. 

Glass'-tears,  n.pl.  Same  as  Rupert’s  Drops,  q.v. 

Glasstoole,  or  Glassthule,  (glass-tool',)  a  village  of 
Ireland,  in  Leinster,  on  Dublin  Bay,  abt.  5  m.  S.E.  of 
Dublin. 

Glass'-work,  n.  The  manufacture  of  glass. 

— The  building  or  buildings  in  which  glass  is  manufactured. 
(Usually  in  the  plural.) 

Glass'-wort.  n.  (Bot.)  See  Salicornia. 

Glas  sy,  a.  Vitreous  ;  resembling  glass  in  its  proper¬ 
ties  ;  as  in  smoothness,  brittleness,  or  transparency. 

“  The  glassy  stream."  —  Shaks. 

Glas'tonbury,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-town  of  Hart¬ 
ford  co.,  on  the  Connecticut  river  about  7  m.  S.  by  E.  of 
Hartford,  which  is  the  nearest  railroad  station.  Pop.  of 
township  (1897)  about  3,590. 

Glas'tonbury,  iu  Vermont,  a  township  of  Benning¬ 
ton  co. 

Glastonbury,  (glas-ton-ber’re,)  a  small  town  of  Eng¬ 
land,  in  Somersetshire,  25  m.  S.W.  of  the  city  of  Bath. 
It  was  the  seat  of  the  most  magnificent  and  wealthy 
abbey  in  England,  the  last  abbot  of  which  was  hanged 
for  refusing  to  surrender  it  to  Henry  VIII.  Its  ruins 
are  still  extensive.  Pop.  of  town,  3,500. 

Glatz,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  and  a  fortress  of 
the  second  rank,  is  situated  between  two  fortified  hills, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Neisse,  52  m.  S.S.W.  of  Breslau. 
It  has  four  Catholic  churches.  Manuf.  Linen,  damask, 
aud  woollen  fabrics,  leather,  and  rose-garlands.  During 
the  Thirty  Years’  and  the  Seven  Years’  Wars,  G.  was  fre¬ 
quently  besieged  and  taken,  and  therefore  has  some 
historical  interest.  Pop.  (1895)  13,880. 

Glauber,  Johann  Rodolph,  (gdo'&er,)  a  German  chemist 
and  physician  of  the  16tli  cent,,  who  settled  finally,  after 
much  travel,  in  Holland.  Being  strongly  addicted  to 
alchemy,  he  occupied  himself  with  the  search  for  the 
universal  panacea  and  the  philosopher’s  stone,  and  dur¬ 
ing  his  experiments,  made  some  important  discoveries, 
among  others,  that  of  Glauber’s  salts,  q.  v.  D.  1688. 

Glau'berite,  n.  [From  Glauber,  q.  «.]  (Min.)  A  sul¬ 
phate  of  soda  and  lime.  It  occurs  in  oblique  crystals, 
nearly  transparent,  and  yellowish-gray  in  color,  some¬ 
times  brick-red.  Lustre,  vitreous.  Taste,  slightly  sa¬ 
line.  Comp.  Sulph.  soda  5P1,  sulph.  lime  48  9.  It  is 
found  in  crystals  in  rock  salt  at  Villa  Rubia,  Spain,  at 
the  salt  mines  of  Vic  in  France,  and  at  Borax  Lake,  Cal. 

Glau'ber’s  Salt,  n.  (Chem.)  Sulphate  of  soda.  This 
salt  was  discovered  by  Glauber,  q.  v.,  who  called  it  sal 
mirabile.  It  crystallizes  in  long,  4-sided  translucent 
prisms,  which,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  lose  water,  and 
are  resolved  into  a  white  powder.  It  is  prepared  in 
great  quantities  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  com¬ 
mon  salt,  or,  if  wanted  pure,  by  adding  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  to  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  It  has  a  cool¬ 
ing,  slightly  bitter  taste,  and  is  a  good  purgative. 
Formula.  Na2S04  +  10H,0.  It  exists  in  some  mineral 
springs,  as  at  Cheltenham  and  Carlsbad.  As  a  native 
product,  see  Mirabilite,  Thenardite,  and  Ulauberite. 

Glauc e,  (glaw'se.)  (Myth.)  A  daughter  of  Cychrasus, 
and  wife  of  Actasus.  —  Another  G.  was  the  daughter 
of  Creon,  and  married  Jason. 

Glauces'ccnt.  Glau'cine,  a.  [Lat. glaucescens,  pp. 
of  glaucescere,  incept,  from  glu ucere,  from  glaucus,  blu¬ 
ish-gray  ;  Gr.  glaukos.]  Having  something  of  a  bluish- 
gray,  or  hoary  appearance. 

Gliiiic ban.  (glow' how,)  a  thriving  and  important  man¬ 
ufacturing  town  of  Prussia,  in  Saxony,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Mulde,  8  m.  N.N.E.  of  Zwickau.  Manuf. 
Woollen  and  linen  cloths,  and  leather;  there  are  also 
extensive  print-fields  and  dye-works.  Pop.  21,460. 

Glau'cine,  n.  (Chem.)  A  crystalline  alkaloid  found 
in  the  leaves  of  the  Glaucium  luteum. 

Glau'cium,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Horn-poppy,  a  genus  of 
plants,  order  Papaveracese.  The  species  chiefly  native 
of  Europe  abound  with  copper-colored  acrid  juice,  said 
to  be  poisonous,  and  to  cause  madness. 

Glau'codot,  w.  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  metallic  lustre, 
grayish  tin-white  color,  found  with  cobaltite  in  Chili. 
Sp.  gr.  5'975-6.  Comp.  Sulphur  19-4,  arsenic  45'5,  co¬ 
balt  23-8,  iron  1V3. 

Glau'colite,  n.  [Gr.  glaukos,  greenish-gray  or  sea- 
green.]  A  silicate  of  alumina,  lime  and  potash  from 
near  Lake  Baikal,  Siberia.  Comp.  Silica  48-4,  alumina 
28-5,  lime  18-1,  soda  5-0.  It  is  a  variety  of  W ernerite,  q.  v. 

Glauco  ma,  n.  [Fr.  glaucome;  Lat.  and  Gr.  glaucoma, 
from  Gr.  glaukorm,  to  make  grayish,  from  glaukos, 
bluish-gray.]  (Med.)  An  opacity  of  the  vitreous  humor 
of  the  eye,  characterized  by  a  bluish  tint  seen  from 
without,  and  the  absence  of  the  peculiar  characters  of 
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cataract  (7.  c.),  which,  in  some  respects,  it  resembles  as 
regards  the  gradual  obscuration  of  vision.  It  is  an 
almost  incurable  disease. 

Glaucom'atous,  a.  Having  the  nature  of,  or  per¬ 
taining  to  glaucoma. 

(■lati'conite,  n.  [So  called  from  ita  green  color.] 
(Min.)  A  constituent  of  the  green  sand  formation  ;  also 
found  in  the  cavities  in  eruptive  rocks.  It  is  amorphous, 
resembling  earthy  chlorite.  Lustre  dull,  or  glistening. 
Color  different  shades  of  green ;  opaque.  Sp.  gr.  2-2-2-4. 
Comp.  Silica  49  3,  alumina  3-6,  sesquioxide  of  iron  22  7, 
protoxide  of  iron  6  3,  potash  8'3,  water  9  6.  The  glau- 
cerite  grains  are  often  casts  of  the  shells  of  Rhizopods. 
The  earthy  variety  is  used  as  a  pigment. 

^tlaucopic'rine,  n.  [Gr.  glaukos,  azure,  pikros , 
bitter.]  (Chan.)  An  alkaloid  found  with  glaucine  in 
the  Glaucium  luteum. 

(xlauco'pis,  n.  [Gr.  glaukos,  sea-green,  aud  Ops,  the 
countenance  or  eye.]  ( Zoiil .)  See  Wattle-biro. 

Glauco'sis,  n.  Same  as  Glaucoma,  7.  v. 

Glaucous,  u.  [See  above.]  Bluish-green ;  of  a  sea- 
green  color ;  of  a  dull-green  passing  into  grayish-blue. 

(Bot.)  Covered  with  a  whitish  bloom,  which  rubs  off, 
as  the  surface  of  a  cabbage-leaf  or  of  a  plum,  or  so 
whitened  as  to  appear  to  have  a  bloom. 

Glau'ciis.  (Myth.)  A  fisherman  of  Anthedon  in  Boeotia, 
a  son  of  Neptune,  or  according  to  others,  of  Polybius, 
the  son  of  Mercury,  and  the  nymph  Nais,  said  to  have 
built  the  ship  Argo,  and  to  have  accompanied  the  Argo- 
nautic  expedition  as  pilot,  but  during  one  of  the  fights, 
in  which  the  Argonauts  were  engaged,  he  fell  into  the 
sea,  and  thereupon  became  a  sea-god.  According  to 
others,  G.  while  fishing,  noticed  that  the  fish  which  he 
laid  on  the  grass  received  fresh  vigor  as  they  touched 
the  ground,  and  immediately  leaped  into  the  sea.  Hav-  1 
ing  himself  touched  the  grass,  he  felt  a  desire  to  inhabit  1 
the  sea,  and  leaping  into  it,  was  made  a  sea-deity  by 
Oceatius  and  Tethys,  who  bestowed  on  him  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  in  which  he  excelled  so  much  that  even 
Apollo  became  his  pupil.  Much  is  related  in  mythology 
of  his  amours,  among  the  objects  of  which,  are  men¬ 
tioned  Ariadne,  Scylla,  aud  Ilydne,  daughter  of  Scyllus 
the  diver.  lie  is  represented  with  a  long  beard,  di¬ 
shevelled  hair,  shaggy  eyebrows,  and  the  tail  of  a  fish. 
Another  G.  was  son  of  Hippolochus  aud  grandson  of 
Bellerophon.  He  assisted  Priam  in  the  Trojan  war,  and 
was  foolish  enough  to  exchange  his  golden  armor  for 
the  iron  suit  of  Diomed,  whence  the  proverb,  “  Gland  et 
Biomedis  pzrmutatiu”  said  of  any  foolish  purchase. 
He  displayed  much  courage,  but  was  killed  by  Ajax.  A 
third  G.  was  son  of  Sisyphus,  king  of  Corinth,  by  Me- 
rope,  daughter  of  Atlas,  and  b.  lit  Potnia,  Boeotia.  Desiring 
to  make  his  mares  swifter  than  others,  for  the  purpose 
of  vexing  Venus,  the  latter  inspired  the  animals  with 
such  fury  that  they  tore  G.  to  pieces  as  he  returned 
from  the  games  which  had  been  celebrated  by  Adrastus 
in  honor  of  his  father.  —  A  fourth  G.  was  sou  ot  Minos 
II.,  and  Pasiplue,  was  smothered  in  a  cask  of  honey, 
and  miraculously  brought  to  life,  by  an  herb  sent  by 
Polyidus,  the  soothsayer. 

Glau'cus,  n.  (Zoiil.)  A  genus  of  molluscs  classed  with 
the  Gasteropoda,  but  having  no  distinct  respiratory 
organs.  The  species  remarkable  for  their  beautiful  azure 
tint,  are  found  in  the  warmer  latitudes  floating  in  the 
open  sea. 

Glaux,  n.  [Gr.  glaukos ,  sea-green.]  (Bot.)  A  genus 
of  plants,  order  Primulacese,  having  a  5-lobed  calyx,  no 
corolla,  and  a  5-valved  capsule,  with  about  five  seeds.  G. 
marUima,  sometimes  called  Sea.  Milk-wort  and  Black 
Salt-wort ,  is  one  of  the  most  common  plants  of  our  sea- 
coasts,  growing  in  almost  every  muddy  situation.  It  is 
a  small  plant,  with  branching  stems,  often  procumbent, 
and  small  fleshy  leaves.  It  makes  a  good  pickle. 
Glay'more,  n.  Same  as  Claymore,  7.  v. 

late.  v.  a.  [Corrupted  from  glass,  v.  a.]  To  furnish 
with  glass,  or  windows  of  glass  ;  to  crust  with  a  vitreous 
substance,  as  earthenware. —  To  cover  with  anything 
smooth  or  shining ;  to  render  the  exterior  of  a  thing 
bright,  smooth,  aud  showy  ;  to  polish;  to  make  smooth 
and  glossy. 

“  We  paint  that  which  we  intend  to  glaze."  —  Dryden. 

— n.  A  vitreous  coating,  as  of  earthenware;  glazing. 
Glazetl,  p.  a.  Burnished  with  glass-windows.  —  In- 
crusted  with  a  substance  resembling  glass..  —  Rendered 
smooth,  shining,  or  polished. 

Gla'zer,  n.  A  workman  who  applies  the  glaze  to  earth¬ 
enware,  &c.  —  An  instrument  for  smoothing  cloth, 
paper,  &c. ;  a  calender. —  A  wheel,  the  outer  circum¬ 
ference  or  tiring  of  which  is  coated  with  emery,  or  any 
other  substance  fitted  for  the  purpose,  and  used  to  polish 
cutlery  by  rapid  friction. 

Gla'zier,  n.  [From  Glase,  v.  a.]  One  whose  business 
is  to  set  window-glass. 

Glaz'iug;,  11.  Act  or  art  of  setting  glass;  the  art  of 
crusting  with  a  vitreous  substance;  the  act  of  polishing 
or  of  giving  a  smooth,  shining,  glossy  surface  to.  —  The 
vitreous  matter  with  which  potter’s  ware  is  encrusted; 
also  applied  to  porcelain,  paper,  &c.  —  Any  factitious, 
shining  exterior.  —  Act  of  furnishing  or  covering  with 
glass,  as  houses,  &c. 

(Painting.)  A  term  applied  to  the  finishing  of  a 
drawing  with  some  thin,  transparent,  aud  glossy  tint, 
through  which  the  first  colors  appear,  and  are  height¬ 
ened  in  their  effect. 

(Arts.)  In  glazing  earthenware,  the  ingredients  that 
are  used  consist  of  red  lead,  white  lead,  felspar,  ground 
flints,  ground  flint-glass,  Cornish  stone,  and  clay,  soda, 
nitre,  and  borax.  Various  compositions  are  made  for 
glazing,  by  mingling  some  of  these  substances  together 
in  different  proportions,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
materia!  which  is  to  be  coated,  and  the  purpose  for 


which  the  article  is  intended.  Thus,  in  the  glaze  for 
common  earthenware,  white  lead  and  ground  flints  pre¬ 
dominate;  in  that  for  porcelain,  felspar,  borax,  nitre, 
soda,  Cornish  clay,  and  sand,  are  used  ;  aud  lor  stone¬ 
ware,  red  lead,  white  lead,  and  ground  flints  are  mingled 
with  the  ingredients  used  for  porcelain.  For  liuing 
chemical  retorts,  sand,  potash,  lime,  and  nitre  are  used, 
without  any  admixtureof  lead.  The  substances  of  which 
these  glazes  are  composed  are  mixed  with  water,  until 
they  assume  the  consistency  of  cream.  When  the  mix¬ 
ture  is  perfectly  ready  for  use,  the  ware  is  dipped  into  it, 
and  afterwards  subjected  to  the  action  of  heat  in  an 
oven,  which  converts  the  liquid  coating  into  a  solid  vitre¬ 
ous  glaze.  Metal-glazing  is  the  production  ot  a  brilliant 
polish  on  cutlery  and  steel  goods,  as  well  as  articles 
made  of  brass,  tortoise-shell,  horn,  ivory,  and  white 
metals,  by  means' of  wooden  wheels  from  \/±  inch  to  lour 
inches  in  width,  and  from  four  inches  to  two  teet  in 
diameter,  the  edges  of  which  are  covered  with  leather 
coated  with  emery-powder  moistened  with  water. 
Other  wheels  are  also  used  in  polishing,  coated  with 
thick  buff-leather,  which  is  covered  with  a  mixture  ot 
fine  sand  and  water,  or  rotten-stone  and  oil,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  material  which  requires  to  be 
polished.  The  final  polish  is  given  with  a  wheel,  the 
leather  covering  of  which  is  sprinkled  with  crocus  or 
metallic  powder,  in  a  dry  state.  Stones  are  polished  by 
lapidaries  in  a  similar  manner,  Avith  wooden  wheels, 
which  have  emery  spread  on  their  edges.  In  window¬ 
glazing,  the  glass  is  cut  to  the  required  size  with  a 
glazier’s  diamond,  and  fastened  to  the  sash-bars  with  a 
mixture  of  whiting  and  linseed  oil,  called  putty,  which 
hardens  after  having  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  tew 
days,  and  retains  the  glass  in  its  proper  position. 

trlead,  n.  Same  as  Glede,  7.  v. 

Gleam,  n.  [A.S.  glsein,  a  glittering,  from  leoma,  a  ray 
of  light,  allied  to  Lat.  lumen,  for  lucinen,  from  luc,  root 
of  lux,  light.]  A  beam ;  a  ray ;  a  small  shoot  or  stream 
of  light. 

“A  gleam  of  dawning  light."  —  Milton. 

— Brightness ;  splendor. 

1  ’  Dreadful  gleams,  fires  that  glow." — Pope. 

— v.  n.  To  shoot  or  dart,  as  rays  of  light. 

—To  shine;  to  cast  light;  to  flash;  to  spread  a  flood  of 
light. 

( Falconry.)  To  discharge  filth ;  to  void  excrements, 
as  a  hawk. 

Gleam'ing;,  n.  A  shoot,  or  shooting  of  light;  a  corus¬ 
cation. 

Gleamy,  a.  Darting  beams  of  light;  castiug  light  in 
rays;  coruscating.  "  A  gleamy  ray.” — Pope. 

Glean,  v.  a.  [Fr.  glaner,  from  glane,  a  handful  of  ears 
of  corn ;  L.  Lat.  glanare,  glenare,  from  granum,  a  grain.] 
To  gather  the  stalks  and  ears  of  corn  which  reapers 
leave  behind  them;  to  collect  things  thinly  scattered, 
as  the  grain  left  by  a  reaper ;  as,  to  glean  the  field.  —  To 
gather  laboriously  and  by  slow  degrees;  as  to  glean  facts. 

“  Content  to  glean  what  we  can  from  experiment.”— Locke. 

— v.  n.  To  gather  stalks,  or  ears  of  grain  left  by  reapers. 

— n.  A  collection  made  by  gleaning,  or  by  gathering  here 
and  there  a  little. 

“  The  gleans  of  yellow  thyme  distend  his  thighs.” — Dryden. 

Glean'er,  n.  One  who  gathers  after  reapers. 

— Oue  who  gathers  anything  slowly  and  laboriously;  as,  a 
gleaner  of  facts. 

Glean'ing',  n.  Act  of  gathering  after  reapers,  or  gath¬ 
erers,  as  the  gleanings  of  grapes.  —  That  which  is  col¬ 
lected  by  gleaning;  as,  gleanings  of  knowledge. 

(Hist,  and  Law.)  G.  was  an  established  practice  among 
the  Jews,  and  was  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  Moses,  who 
enjoins  them,  when  they  reap  the  harvest,  not  wholly 
to  reap  the  corners  of  the  field,  nor  gather  the  glean¬ 
ings,  which  were  to  be  left  for  the  poor  and  the  stranger, 
as  were  also  the  gleanings  of  the  vineyard;  for  they 
were  not  to  gather  every  grape.  (Levit.  xix.  9,  10.)  In 
modern  times  there  exists  a  very  general  feeling  in 
favor  of  G. ;  and  in  France  and  England  it  is  popularly 
regarded  as  a  right  which  an  owner  or  occupier  cannot 
oppose,  and  that  the  poor  who  enter  a  field  for  this 
purpose  are  not  guilty  of  trespass.  The  act,  however, 
has  been  decided  to  be  illegal,  though  the  practice  still 
prevails  of  allowing  the  poor  to  glean  the  fields  after 
they  are  reaped.  In  the  United  States  there  is  not,  it 
is  believed,  any  legislation  on  the  matter. 

Glebe,  n.  [Fr.  glebe;  Lat.  gleba,  from  Gr.  bulos,  a  clod 
or  lump  of  earth,  by  inserting g.]  Turf;  soil;  ground. 

"The  rank  aud  mellow  glebe." — Drayton, 
r  (Eccl.)  Land  possessed  as  part  of  the  revenue  of  an 
1  ecclesiastical  benefice. 

(Min.)  A  lump,  or  clod  of  earth  containing  some  min- 
i  eral  ore. 

Glebe'less,  a.  Having  no  glebe;  —  said  either  of  the 
’  parson  or  of  his  manse,  or  benefice. 

;  Glebos'ity,  n.  The  quality  of  being  turfy  or  cloddy. 

3  Gle'bous,  Glc'by,  a.  [Lat.  glebosus.  See  Supra.] 

;  Turfy;  cloddy. —  Belonging  to  a  glebe. — -  Fruitful ;  fat ; 

,  fertile.  “  O'er  virtue’s  gleby  land.”  —  Prior. 

1  Glecho'nist,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Linnrean  name  of  the 
genus  Nepeta,  7.  v. 

i  Glede,  n.  [A.S.  glidaglide,  by  redup.  of  glidan,  to 
,  glide.]  (Zoiil.)  A  Scottish  name  for  the  bird  Kite,  7.  v. 
-  Gleditsch  ia,  11.  [After  the  German  botanist  Gleditsh, 
who  lived  in  the  18th  cent.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
t  order  Fabacex.  They  are  trees,  with  supra-axillary, 
1  branched  spines;  leaves  abruptly  pinnate  aud  bi-pin- 
,  nate,  often  in  the  same  specimen.  G.  triacanthus ,  the 
r  Honey  Locust,  is  a  fine  ornamental  tree,  native  from 

r  Penn,  to  Mo.,  and  now  common  in  cultivation.  Its 

s  branches  are  armed  with  stout,  triple  spines;  leaflets 
r  alternate,  oblong-lanceolate,  obtuse;  legume  linear- 


oblong,  compressed,  intervals 
In  favorable 


filled  with  sweet  pulp 


circumstan¬ 
ces  it  attains 
the  height  of 
70  feet,  undi¬ 
vided  half  its 
length,  with 
a  diameter  of 
3-4  feet.  The 
thorns,  with 
which  its 
branches  are 
armed  in  a 
most  formid¬ 
able  manner, 
are  2-3'  long, 
ligneous,  of¬ 
ten  having  2 
secondary 
ones  branch¬ 
ing  from  the 
sides.  Foliage 
light  and  ele¬ 
gant.  Flowers 
small,  white, 
succeeded  by 
flat,  crooked, 

hanging  pods  12—18'  long,  of  a  dull  red.  Seeds  flat,  hard, 
brown,  imbedded  in  a  fleshy  substance,  at  first  sweet,  but 
becomes  sour. 

Glee,  n.  [A.S.  glie,  glio,  gliv,  glig,  music,  joke,  sport ; 
gliwian,  gliowian,  to  jest,  to  sing.]  Joy;  merriment; 
mirth ;  gayety ;  particularly  the  mirth  enjoyed  at  a  teast. 

“  Farewell,  my  glee  ! 

No  happiness  is  now  reserved  for  me.” — Gay. 


Fig.  1166.  —  HONEY  LOCUST. 
( Gleditschia  triacantlius.) 


(Mus.)  A  vocal  composition  in  three  or  four  parts, 
generally  consisting  of  more  than  one  movement,  the 
subject  of  which,  notwithstanding  the  received  sense 
of  the  word  glee,  may  be  either  gay,  tender,  or  grave. 
The  term  was  not  applied  to  vocal  concerted  music  until 
long  after  the  madrigal.  The  early  glees  were  nothing 
but  vocal  music  in  parts,  in  which  the  singers  began  and 
ended  together,  singing  the  same  words.  Gradually, 
however,  they  became  improved,  and  the  play  of  words 
and  phrases  introduced.  Certain  words  were  elongated 
in  musical  expression,  and  points  were  taken  up  alter 
the  manner  of  the  catch.  The  style  of  music  of  the  glee 
is  peculiar  to  England,  and  quite  different  from  the  part- 
songs  of  Germany. 

Glee'man,  n.  Itinerant  minstrels  were  so  called  by 
the  Anglo-Saxons;  by  the  Latin  writers  of  the  middle 
ages  they  are  termed  joculatores.  The  name  appears  to 
have  been  supplanted  by  the  Norman  minstrels,  shortly 
after  the  Conquest. 

Glee'ful.  a.  Merry;  gay;  joyful. 

Gleet,  n.  [A.S. glidan,  to  glide.]  (Med.)  See  Gonorrhiea. 

— v.  n.  To  flow  thinly  ;  to  ooze,  as  the  mucous  discharge 
from  the  orifice  of  the  urethra. 

— To  flow  slowly,  as  water. 

“  Vapors  are  coudensed,  and  so  gleet  down  the  caverns.” — Cheyne . 


Gleet'y,  a.  Ichorous;  thinly  sanious. 

If  the  matter  change  to  be  gleety." — Wiseman. 

Gleg',  or  Gleg,  n.  [Perhaps  from  Gael,  cleithleag,  the 
gad-fly.]  (Zoiil.)  The  horse-fly.  See  Gad-fly. 

Gleiin.  Wilhelm  Ludwig,  a  poet,  sometimes  called  the 
German  Anacreon,  B.  1719,  at  Ermsleben  ;  filled  the  of¬ 
fice  of  secretary  to  the  chapter  of  Ilalberstadt;  and  D. 
1803.  He  owes  his  chief  fame  to  his  war-songs,  com¬ 
posed  for  the  Prussian  army. 

Gleivvitz,  (gli'vits,)  a  manufacturing  town  of  Prussia, 
in  Silesia,  on  the  Kiodnitz,  43  m.  S.E.  from  Oppeln. 
Manuf.  Yarn,  linen,  glue,  and  leather.  There  is  au 
important  royal  iron-foundry  here.  Pop.  12,600. 

Glen,  n.  [Erse,  glean  ;  Gael,  glean  ;  W.  glyn,  a  valley  ] 
A  deep  vale,  through  which  a  river  or  stream  flows.  —  A 
narrow  valley ;  a  dale;  a  depression  between  two  hills. 

Glen,  the  name  of  two  rivers  in  England;  the  first  in 
Northumberland,  rising  in  the  Cheviot  Hills,  and  join¬ 
ing  the  Till  at  Fenton.  — The  second  G.  rises  among  the 
fens  of  Lincolnshire,  and  flows  into  Fosdvke  wash. 

Glen,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  of  Montgomery  co.  Pop. 
(1890)  2,648. 

Genal'ta,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Marion  co., 
about  23  miles  S.E.  of  Columbus. 

Glen  Arbor,  in  Michigan,  a.  post-village  and  township 
of  Leelenaw  co.,  on  Lake  Michigan,  about  150  miles  N. 
of  Grand  Rapids. 

Glen  Au'brey.  in  New  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Broome  co. 

Glenbeu'lalt,  in  IFiscouxin,  a  post-village  of  Sheboy¬ 
gan  co.,  about  20  miles  E.  of  Fond  du  Lac. 

Glen'bnrn.  in  Maine,  a  post-town  ot  Penobscot  co. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  620. 

Glen  Camp'bell,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Indiana  co. 

Glen  Castle,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Broome  co. 

Glen'coe,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Gallatin  co. 

Glencoe,  (glen'ko,)  a  valley  in  Argylesliire,  Scotland, 
noted  for  the  military  execution  of  its  unsuspecting  in¬ 
habitants,  the  Macdonalds,  by  a  party  of  English  sol¬ 
diers,  in  1692,  in  consequence  of  an  order,  signed  by 
William  III.  in  council,  for  that  purpose,  and  contrary 
to  the  faith  of  a  royal  proclamation.  Many  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  had  been  in  arms  for  the  abdicated  James  II. 
Its  bed  is  swept  by  Ossian’s  “  Dark  torrent  of  Cona.” 
There  is  but  one  solitary  farmhouse  within  a  distance 
of  10  miles ;  and  no  portion  of  the  Highlands  presents  a 
scene  of  such  gloomy,  silent  grandeur. 

Gleil'coe,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Cook  co.,  on 
Lake  Michigan,  abt.  19  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Chicago. 
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Glen'coe,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  awl  township, 
cap.  of  McLeod  county,  about  00  miles  W.S.W.  of  St. 
Paul.  Manf.  Flour.  Pop.  of  village  (1895  )  2,022. 

(llencoe,  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of  Bolivar  co. 

(■lencoe,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  St.  Louis  co., 
about  27  miles  W.S.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

ftlencoe.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Belmont  co.,  about 
10  miles  W.  of  Bellaire. 

Glencoe.  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Buffalo  co. 

Cilen'co  Wills,  in  New  York,  a  P.  O.  of  Columbia  co. 

Glen  Cove,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Queens  co., 
on  Hempstead  Harbor,  on  Long  Island. 

Glen'tfalagli,  a  beautiful  valley  of  Ireland,  in 
Wicklow,  Leinster,  5  miles  from  Rathdrum.  It  is  nearly 
surrounded  by  inaccessible  mountains,  and  contains 
two  lakes,  and  extensive  ruins  of  the  city  of  6?.,  which 
was  formerly  a  bishopric,  with  an  episcopal  jurisdiction, 
extending  to  the  walls  of  Dublin. — There  are  several 
other  places  in  Ireland  prefixed  with  the  word  Glen, 
but  of  which  there  is  nothing  remarkable  to  record. 

Glen'tlale,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Pope  co. 

b Icildalc,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Daviess  co. 

Glendale,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Jefferson  co. 

Glendale,  in  Kansas,  a  post-office  of  Bourbon  co. 

Glenda le.  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Hardin  co., 
about  50  miles  S.  of  Louisville. 

Glendale,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of  Berkshire 
co.,  about  111)  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Boston. 

Glendale,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Scott  co. 

Glendale,  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Putnam  co. 

Glendale,  in  Montana,  a  post-village  of  Beaver  Head 
co. 

Glendale,  in  Nevada,  a  village  of  Washoe  co. 

Glendale,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Lewis  co. 

Glendale,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Hamilton  co.,  15 
miles  N.  of  Cincinnati.  Pop.  (1897)  about  2,000. 

Glendale,  in  South  Carolina,  a,  post-town  of  Spartan¬ 
burg  co. 

Glendale,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Monroe 
co.,  about  42  miles  E.  of  LaCrosse. 

Glendale,  or  Frazier’s  Farm,  in  Virginia,  a  locality 
near  Malvern  Hills.  This  place  was  the  scene  of  a  sharp 
action  fought  June  30,  1862,  between  a  National  force 
under  Generals  McCall,  Meade,  and  Seymour,  and  one  of 
Confederates,  commanded  by  Generals  Longstreet  and 
Hill,  in  which  the  result  was  decisive  to  neither  side. 
The  Nationals  lost  heavily  in  officers,  General  Meade 
being  severely  wounded,  McCall  captured,  and  several 
brigadiers  placed  hors  de  combat. 

Glendalon$;'li  (glen-dal'uh),  a  lake  of  Ireland  in  Leis¬ 
ter,  co.  of  Wicklow,  about  24  miles  S.  of  Dublin.  The 
vicinity  is  celebrated  for  its  scenery  and  ruins. 

Glen'don.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  borough  of  Northampton 
co.,  about  2  miles  from  Easton.  Pop.  (1897)  1,025. 

Gleiulower  (glen-door'),  or  Glf.xdvr,  Owen,  a  cele¬ 
brated  Welsh  chieftain,  born  1350,  lineally  descended 
from  Llewellyn,  last  prince  of  Wales.  During  14  years 
he  fought  against  Henry  IV.,  declaring  him  usurper  of 
the  English  throne.  Died  1415. 

Glene.  n.  [Er.  glene;  Gr.  glene,  a  depression.]  (Anal.) 
The  pupil ;  the  anterior  part  of  the  eye ;  the  eyeball ; 
the  eye;  according  to  some,  the  crystalline  lens.  Also, 
a  glenoid  cavity. 

Glenels'',  a  considerable  liver  rising  in  the  S.  W.  of 
Victoria,  and  flowing  through  S.  Australia.  It  enters 
the  Southern  Ocean  near  Lat.  30°  S.,  Lon.  141°  E.,  be¬ 
tween  Capes  Northumberland  and  Bridgewater. 

Glenelg',  in  Maryland,  a  post-office  of  Howard  co. 

Glen'lield,  in  Pinna.,  a  post-borough  of  Allegheny  co., 
on  P.,  Ft.  W.  &  C.  By.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,000. 

Glenflnnan,a  valley  of  Scotland,  in  the  S.W.  portion 
of  Iuvernessliire,  called  so  from  the  river  Finnan, 
which  flows  through  it  into  Lough  Shiel,  and  only 
remarkable  as  being  the  place  where  the  Prince  Charles 
Edward  first  unfurled  his  banner  in  1745. 

Glen'gad,  a  headland  of  Ireland,  on  the  coast  of 
Ulster,  about  8  miles  E.S.E.  of  Malin  Head. 

Glcngar'ilf  Harbor,  an  arm  qf  Bantry  Bay,  iu 
Ireland,  co.  of  Cork,  about  5  miles  N.W.  of  Bantry. 

Glengarry.  See  Highlander. 

Glen'hani,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Dutchess  co., 
about  88  miles  S.  of  Albany. 

Glen 'haven,  in  New  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Cayuga  co. 

Glenhaveil,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  aud  township 
of  Graut  co. 

Glen'hope,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Clear¬ 
field  co.,  about  120  miles  W.N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Glen'livet,  a  valley  of  Scotland  in  Banffshire,  20  miles 
from  Huntley.  It  is  noted  for  its  finely  flavored  whisky. 

Glenmalure',  a  mountainous  region  in  Ireland,  in 
Leinster,  co.  of  Wicklow,  on  the  Avonbeg  river.  It  was 
the  scene  of  many  outrages  during  the  rebellion  of  1798. 

Glen  Hills,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Delaware  co. 

Glen'niore.  in  New  York,  a  post-vill.  of  Oneida  co. 

Glen  more,  in  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Buckingham  co. 

Glenmore,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Brown 
co.,  about  8  miles  S.  of  Green  Bay. 

Glpmnor'ris,  a  village  of  Ontario,  co.  of  Brant,  about 
6  miles  N.W.  of  Galt. 

!  Glenn,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Allegan  co. 
Glenn,  iu  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Gallia  co. 

Glenn,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  McKean  co. 
Glenn,  in  South  Dakota,  a  township  of  Walworth  co. 
Glenn  Spring's,  in  South  Carolina,  a  post-village  of 
Spartausburg  co.,  about  85  miles  N.W.  of  Columbia. 
Glenn'ville,  in  California,  a  post-office  of  Kern  co. 

G len il'  ville,  in  Georgia,  a  post  office  of  Tatnall  co. 
Glen'oid,  n.  [Fr.  glendide;  Gr.  glenoeides,  from  glene, 
a  cavity  and  depression,  and  eidos,  a  shape.]  (Anut.)  A 
term  applied  in  anatomy  to  certain  articular  surfaces 
of  bones ;  thus  the  surface  of  the  scapula  which  articu¬ 


lates  with  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  called 
cavity  of  the  scapula  or  blade-bone.  The  same 
also  applied  to  the  surface  which  receives  the  articular 
head  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Glen  Rid'<lle,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Delaware  co. 

Glen  Itoek,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-office  of  Nemaha  co. 

Glen  Itoek,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  York 
co.,  about  15  m.  S.  of  York. 

Glen  Roy  (now  Lime  Spring)  in  Iowa,  a  post-village 
of  Howard  co.  Pop.  (1895)  551. 

Glenroy'.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Chester  co. 

Glens  Falls,  in  New  York,  an  important  manufactur¬ 
ing  town  of  Warren  co.,  on  Hudson  river,  59  miles  N. 
of  Albany.  Has  also  extensive  mines  of  marble  and 
limestone.  Pop.  (1897)  about  10,000. 

Glen's  Fork,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Adair  co. 

Glen'sliee.  Spittal  of.  A  noted  pass  into  the 
Grampian  mountains  of  Scotland,  20  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Cupar-Angus,  and  S.  of  the  point  where  the  counties  of 
Perth,  Forfar,  and  Aberdeen  meet, 

Glen  Fnion,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Clinton  co. 

Glen' ville.  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  Fairfield 
co.,  about  60  miles  S.W.  of  Hartford. 

Glen  ville.  in  New  York,  a,  post-township  of  Schenec¬ 
tady  co.,  on  the  Mohawk  river,  about  20  miles  N.W.  of 
Albany. 

Glenvillc,  iu  West  Virginia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Gil¬ 
mer  co.,  on  the  Little  Kanawha  river,  about  82  miles  S. 
of  Wheeling. 

Glen  'Wild.  in  Neio  York,  a  post-office  of  Sullivan  co. 

Glen'wood,  in  Iowa,  a  city,  capital  of  Mills  co.,  on  the 
C.,  B.  &  Q.  R.  K.,  20  miles  S.E.  of  Council  Bluffs.  Pop. 
(1895)  2,143. 

-A  township  of  Winneshiek  co. 

Glen  wood,  in  Maine,  a  post-office  of  Aroostook  co. 

Glen  wood,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Popeco. 

Glen  wood,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Erie  co., 
about  22  miles  S.E.  of  Buffalo. 

Glenwood.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Susque¬ 
hanna  co.,  about  25  miles  N.  of  Scranton. 

Glenwood.  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Rockbridge  co. 

Gli'adill,  n.  [Gr.  glia,  glue.]  (Chem.)  A  gluey  sub- 
tance  extracted  from  gluten  by  boiling  alcohol. 

Glib,  a.  [Du.  glibberig,  slippery,  from  glibberen,  to  slide  ; 


>d  the  glenoid  \  Glid'ingly,  adv.  In  a  smooth  or  gliding  manner, 
same  term  is '  Glim.  n.  [Du.  glim,  a  gleam,  from  glimmen,  glimpen,  to 
shine.]  A  candle;  a  lamp;  alight. 

To  douse  a  glim.  To  put  out  a  light ;  —  a  phrase  used 
only  among  seafaring  men. 

Glimmer,  v.  n.  [Ger.  glimmern,  freq.  of  glimmen,  to 
gleam.]  To  shine  with  frequent  intermissions ;  to  give 
a  feeble  light ;  to  shoot  or  emit  feeble  and  scattered  rays 
of  light. 

— n.  A  faint  light;  feeble,  scattered  rays  of  light. 

(Min.)  Muscovy  glass ;  Mica,  q.  v. 

Glini'mering',  n.  A  faint  beaming  of  light;  a  faint 
view. 

Glimpse,  n.  [Dan.  glimt,  allied  to  glimmer  and  gleam.) 
A  transient  glance;  a  short,  transitory  view;  as,  a 
glimpse  of  glory. —  A  weak,  faint  light;  a  transient 
lustre.  —  Short,  fleeting  enjoyment;  as,  “a  glimpse  of 
delight. 

— v.  n.  To  appear  by  short,  hurried  views. 

— v.  a.  To  have  a  short,  hurried  view  of;  to  see  by  glimpses. 
Glin'kite,  n.  (Min)  A  pale-green  chrysolite  from 
talcose  schist.  Occurs  near  Media,  Pa.,  and  at  Wod’s 
mine,  Lancaster  co.,  Pa.  —  See  Chrysolite. 

Glint,  n.  [Scottish. J  A  glimpse;  peep;  hurried  view; 
glance. 

— v.  n.  To  glance ;  to  peep  forth. 

Glires,  n.pl.  [Lat.,  pi.  of  glis,  a  dormouse.]  (Zobl.)  The 
Linnsean  name  of  the  order  of  Mammalia,  almost  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  Rodentia  of  Cuvier.  —  See  Rodentia. 
Glist,  n.  [From  Eng.  glisten. j  Same  as  Mica,  q.  v. 
Glisten,  ( giis'sen ,)  v.  n.  [A.  S.  glisnian;  Ger.  gleissen, 
to  shine;  radically  the  same  as  glitter  and  glister.]  To 
shine;  to  glitter;  to  sparkle  with  light. 

“  The  ladies'  eyes  glistened  with  pleasure." — Richardson. 

Glistening,  j).  a.  Sparkling;  emitting  rays  of  light ; 

as,  the  glistening  stars,  tv  glistening  diamond. 
Glis'ter,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  glisnian;  Dut.  glinsteren .] 
shine;  to  be  bright;  to  sparkle;  to  be  brilliant. 

“All  that  glistens  is  not  gold  ’’ — Shake. 

— n.  Lustre;  glitter. 

Glis'tcring,  a.  Sparkling  with  light. 

Glit'ter,  v.  n.  [A.  S  .glitenan;  Sw.  glitra,  to  shine.] 
gleam;  to  shine;  to  sparkle  with  light.  —  To  be  splendid, 
showy,  specious,  or  striking,  and  hence  attractive. 


To 
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Lat.  glaber,  smooth,  allied  to  Gr.  glubein,  to  bark  or  peel.]  j  — n.  Brightness ;  brilliancy ;  splendor ;  lustre,  as  of  arms. 


Smooth ;  slippery ;  admitting  a  body  to  slide  easily  on 
the  surface. 

“The  parts  being  glib,  and  continually  iu  motion." — Burnet. 

— Easily  moving;  voluble;  flippant,  as  a  tongue. 

— it.  [Erse,  glib,  a  lock  of  hair.]  A  thick,  curled  bush  of 
hair  hanging  down  over  the  eyes  so  far  as  nearly  to  dis¬ 
guise  the  countenance. 

— v.  a.  To  render  smooth. — To  castrate;  to  emasculate. 

Glib'ly,  adv.  Smoothly;  volubly;  as,  to  slide  glibly,  to 
speak  glibly. 

Glib'ness,  n.  Smoothness;  slipperiness  ;  volubility  of 
tongue. 

Glid'den.  iu  Iowa,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Carroll  co. 

Glid'don,  George  Robbins,  an  eminent  Egyptologist 
and  archaeologist,  b.  in  Devonshire,  Eng.,  in  1809.  In 
early  youth  he  w'as  sent  out  to  Egypt,  where  his  father 


Glit'tering,  p.  a.  Splendid;  brilliant;  as,  the  glitter¬ 
ing  scenes  of  court. 

Glit'teriiigTy,  adv.  With  sparkling  lustre. 

Gloum,  v.  n.  Same  as  Gloom,  q.  v. 

Gloain'ing,  )).  [Scottish;  A.  S .  glomung,  glommung, 
from  the  root  of  Gloom,  q.  r\]  The  fall  of  the  evening; 
twilight;  dusk. 

Gloat,  v.  7i.  [Ger.  glotzen;  Sw.,  Goth,  glotza,  to  pry,  to 
peer,  to  peep,  from  root  glo,  to  look  intently.]  To  gaze 
earnestly,  or  with  eagerness;  to  stare  with  admiration, 
eagerness,  or  desire;  to  gaze  with  any  warm  or  burning 
passion  or  sensation ;  as,  to  gloat  upon  misery,  to  gloat 
with  desire,  as  a  libertine. 

Gloat'ing',  p.  a.  Gazing  with  earnestness;  looking 
steadfastly. 

Glo'bard,  n.  [Eng.  glow,  and  Fr.  ver,  a  worm.]  Same 
as  Glow-worm,  q.  v. 


was  established  as  a  merchant,  and  also  U.  States  Con-  Glo  bate,  Globa  ted,  a. [Lat. globatus,  pp.  of glolare, 


sul  at  Alexandria.  G.  ultimately  succeeded  his  father 
as  American  Consul,  and  resided  for  many  years  iu  Egypt 
and  the  Levant,  actively  prosecuting  researches  in  the 
antiquities  and  ethnology  of  those  countries.  About 
1840,  he  returned  to  Europe,  wiience  he  came  to  the  U. 
States,  iu  which  country  he  lectured  in  all  the  principal 
cities  on  Oriental  archseology.  G-  was  subsequently  ap¬ 
pointed  agent  for  the  Honduras  Inter-oceauic  Railroad 
Company,  and  d.  at  Panama  in  1857.  His  principal 
works  are  :  Appeal  to  the.  Antiquaries  of  Europe  on  the 
Destruction  of  the  Monuments  of  Egypt  (1841);  Dis¬ 
courses  on  Egyptian  Archseology  (Svo.,  London,  1841); 
Otia  VEgyptica  (1849);  Ancient  Egypt  (1  vol.  4to.,  Lon¬ 
don  and  Philadelphia,  1850 ;  new  ed.,  8vo„  London, 
1853);  Types  of  Mankind,  or  Ethnological  Researches 
based  upon  the.  Ancient  Monuments,  Paintings,  Sculp¬ 
tures,  and  Crania  of  Races,  <£e.,  written  in  conjunction 
witli  Dr.  Nott,  of  Mobile,  Dr.  Morton,  Prof.  Agassiz,  and 
others  (Philadelphia,  1854);  and  Indigenous  Races  of 
the  Earth ,  or  new  Chapters  of  Ethnological  Inquiry 
(Philadelphia,  1857).  D.  1857. 

Glide,  v.n.  [A.S.  glidan ;  Ger.  gleiten,  allied  to  glatt, 
smooth.]  To  move  without  noise  or  violence,  as  a  river 
or  stream.  —  To  move  silently  and  smoothly;  to  pass 
along  without  apparent  effort ;  as,  “  Ye  gliding  ghosts.’’ 
(Dryden.)  —  To  move  or  pass  rapidly  and  with  apparent 
ease. 

“  Shoals  of  fish  glide  under  the  green  wave."  —  Milton. 

— To  move,  or  slip  along,  with  ease,  as  on  ice  or  other 
smooth  surface. 

— n.  Act  or  manner  of  moving  smoothly,  swiftly,  and  with¬ 
out  labor  or  obstruction. 

“  And  with  indented  glides,  did  slip  away."  —  Shake. 

(Pronunc.)  The  series  of  sounds  produced  by  the  or¬ 
gans  of  enunciation  in  passing  from  the  sound  of  one 
vowel  or  consonant  to  that  of  another.  These  sounds 
necessarily  occur  in  the  utterance  of  articulate  lan¬ 
guage,  but  each  one  consists  of  a  number  of  changes  of 
intonation,  a  single  one  of  which  is  separately  indis¬ 
tinguishable  from  the  preceding  or  subsequent  one;  and 
we  only  prove  their  separate  distinctness  by  the  entire 
difference  which  their  aggregation  produces.  It  maybe 
exemplified  practically  by  the  pronunciation  of  the  com¬ 
pound  noun  gold-watch,  in  the  distinction  of  sounds  pro¬ 
duced,  and  of  position  of  organs  at  the  close  of  the  prior 
part  and  the  beginning  of  the  latter  part  of  the  word. 

Glid'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which  glides. 


to  form  into  a  ball,  from  globus,  a  ball.]  Having  the  form 
of  a  ball  or  globe;  spherical ;  spheroidal. 

Globe,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  globus,  akin  to  glomus,  a  ball 
of  yarn ;  Heb.  gholem,  anything  rolled  together.]  A 
sphere;  a  ball ;  a  round  body;  a  body,  every  portion  of 
the  surface  of  which  is  at  the  same  distance  from  its 
centre.  Such  body  may  be  either  solid  or  hollow. 

— The  earth;  the  planet  that  we  inhabit.  In  this  sense 
it  has  the  definite  article. 

“  The  youth  whose  fortune  the  vast  globe  obeyed." — Stepney, 

— Anything,  or  collection  of  persons  or  things,  in  the  form 
of  a  globe  or  circle. 

“  Him  round 

A  globe  of  fiery  seraphim  enclosed." — Milton. 

— Anything  nearly  spherical  in  shape;  as,  the  globe  of  a 
lamp,  the  globe  of  the  eye. 

(Geog.  and  Astron.)  A  movable  artificial  ball,  used  in 
geography  and  astronomy,  on  which  the  most  important 
countries,  mountains,  towns,  rivers,  &c.,  are  represented, 
then  called  a  terrestrial  globe,  —  or  the  most  important 
stars  and  constellations,  as  well  as  the  imaginary  cir¬ 
cles  of  the  heavens,  then  called  a  celestial  globe.  In 
either  case  it  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  more 
vividly  to  the  mind  the  various  actual  or  apparent 
movements  of  the  earth  and  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  assists  materially  in  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the 
stars.  Ptolemy  had  a  terrestrial  globe,  as  appears  from 
the  Almagestus.  The  ancients  were  also  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  the  celestial  globe,  and  it  is  certain  that 
Archimedes  possessed  a  planetarium.  The  two  oldest 
globes  that  have  come  down  to  us  are  of  Arabic  origin., 
One  of  1225  is  preserved  in  the  museum  of  Cardinal 
Borgia  at  Velletri,  and  the  other  in  the  mathematical 
saloon  at  Dresden.  In  the  16th  century,  Regiomontanus, 
Apiatius,  Mercator,  and  others  paid  great  attention  to 
the  manufacture  of  such  instruments.  The  most  valued 
of  the  ancient  globes  are  those  made  by  Blaew  at  Am¬ 
sterdam,  and  by  Coronelli,  a  Franciscan  monk,  at  Venice. 
The  latter  prepared,  in  1683,  for  Louis  XIV.,  a  pair  of 
globes,  celestial  and  terrestrial,  of  12  feet  in  diameter. 
The  most  famous  article  of  the  kind  is  the  Gottorp 
globe,  which  Duke  Frederick  of  Holstein  bad  made  and 
set  up  at  Gottorp,  1656-64,  by  Olearius  and  Busch,  of 
Limburg.  It  has  been  at  St.  Petersburg  since  1713.  It 
is  of  sheet-copper,  and  the  stars  are  represented  by  little 
perforations.  Now-a-days  these  large  and  costly  globes 
are  less  esteemed  than  the  smaller  and  more  convenient 
ones,  by  means  of  which  the  same  end  may  be  attained. 
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About  1725,  Andrea  and  Homan  commenced  at  Nurem¬ 
berg  the  manufacture  of  small  celestial  and  terrestrial 
globes,  the  use  of  which  soon  became  extensive  in  Ger¬ 
many.  The  most  celebrated  globes  of  later  days  are 
those  of  Lalande  and  Messier,  1775-80,  manufactured 
at  Paris,  and  the  celestial  globes  of  Rhode,  of  Berlin, 
the  latter  being  especially  commendable  for  their  ac¬ 
curacy  and  finish.  Very  useful  globes  of  different  sizes, 
also  relief-globes,  are  made  at  Leipzig,  Weimar,  Berlin, 
and  Vienna.  A  peculiar  and  colossal  sort  of  terrestrial 
globe  is  the  georama,  a  hollow  globe,  furnished  with 
galleries,  whence  one  sees  the  various  countries,  moun¬ 
tains,  rivers,  &c.,  reversed,  as  it  were.  Wylde  has  manu¬ 
factured  such  a  globe  on  the  scale  of  1  in.  to  10  Eng.  m. 

Geog.,  Pop. — According  to  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  the  population  of  the  globe,  in  1891,  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  1,487,900,000, of  which  380,200.000  are  set  down 
to  Europe,  850,000,000  to  Asia,  127,000,000  to  Africa, 
4,730,000  to  Australia,  125,670,000  to  America,  and  300,000 
to  the  Polar  regions.  The  average  is  29  inhabitants  pet 
square  mile. 

Giobe'-am'arantli,  ».  ( Bot .)  See  Gomphrena. 

Globe'-animal,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Volvox. 

Globe'-fisb,  n.  Same  as  balloon-fish. —  See  Diodon. 

Globe'-flower,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Frollius. 

Globose',  a.  [Fr.  globeux ;  hat.  globosus,  from  globus.] 
Round  ;  spherical ;  globular. 

(But.)  Spherical,  or  nearly  so ;  us,  globose  capsules. 

Glob'osite,  n.  (Min.)  A  var.  of  Dufrenite,  q.  v. 

Globos  ity,  n.  [Fr.  globositi;  Lat.  glubositas.  See 
Scpra.]  Sphericity;  the  quality  of  being  spherical. 

Glo'bous,  a.  Same  as  Glorose,  </.  v. 

Glob  iilar,  a.  [Fr.  globulaire ;  L.  Lat .globularis.  See 
Supra.]  Spherical;  round. 

Globtila'ria,  n.  (Bot.)  A  gen.  of  European  shrubs  and 
herbs,  order  Selaginacete.  The  leaves  of  G.  Alypu/n  form 
the  wild  senna  of  Germany,  which  have  been  sometimes 
employed  to  adulterate  senna-leaves.  In  small  doses  they 
act  as  a  tonic,  and  in  full  doses  as  a  safe,  mild,  and 
efficient  purgative. 

Globnlar'ity,  n.  [Fr .  globularite.  See  above.]  Sphe¬ 
ricity. 

Glob'u larly,  ado.  In  a  globular  manner ;  so  as  to  re¬ 
semble  the  figure  of  the  globe;  spherically. 

Glob'tilariiCNs,  n.  Sphericity;  globosity. 

Globule,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  globulus,  dim.  of  globus.] 
A  small  particle  of  matter  of  a  spherical  form.  The 
term  is  more  particularly  applied  to  the  microscopic 
particles  which  float  about  in  the  transparent  serum  of 
blood. 

Glob'ulet.  n.  A  small  globular  particle. 

Glob  iiline,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  .globulus.  See  above.] 
(Ohein.)  A  substance  resembling  albumen,  associated 
with  hwmatine  in  the  blood-globules,  and  with  albumen 
in  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye,  when  it  is  called  by 
some  crystalline.  1,000  parts  of  blood-globules  contain 
282-22  parts  of  G.  It  differs  from  albumen  in  being  pre¬ 
cipitated  from  neutralized  acid  and  alkaline  solutions. 
Carbonic  acid  also  precipitates  it. 

(Bot.)  By  some  this  term  is  applied  to  the  green 
globules  in  the  cells  of  cellular  tissue,  and  by  others  to 
all  minute  vesicular  granules  of  a  vegetable  nature. 

Glob'ulous,  n.  Orbicular;  spherical;  round  ;  globular. 

Glob'u lousness,  n.  Same  as  Globularity.  q.v. 

Glorli'iilatc,  Glochid'eroiis,  Glocliiil'iate. 
a.  [Gr.  glochis, gloch in, a  point.]  (Bot.)  Barbed;  hooked 
back  at  the  point,  like  the  barb  of  a  fish-hook,  or  with 
two  or  more  such  barbs  at  the  point. 

Glo'cliis,  n.  [Gr.,  a  projecting  point.]  (Bot.)  A  form 
of  hair  occurring  in  plants,  forked  at  the  apex;  a  barb. 

Glock'erite,  n.  (Min.)  A  native  sulphate  of  iron. 
Massive,  sparry,  or  earthy,  and  also  stalactitic.  Lustre 
resinous  or  earthy.  Color  brown  to  dull  green  and  black. 
Comp.  Sulph.  acid  15‘9,  sesquioxide  of  iron  62-4,  water  21-7. 

Glock'ner,  (Gross,)  a  mountain  of  Austria,  on  the 
boundary  between  the  Tyrol,  Salzburg,  and  Carinthia, 
12,431  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Glosnii,  (Gross,)  thechief  city  ofacircle  of  the  same 
name  in  Prussian  Silesia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oder, 
35  m.  N.N.W.  of  Liegnitz.  Manuf.  Woollens,  printed 
calicoes,  hosiery,  tobacco,  paper,  sugar ;  and  some  trade 
and  commerce  is  also  carried  on.  It  is  surrounded  by 
walls,  and  otherwise  fortified,  and  connected  by  a  wooden 
bridge  with  a  strongly  fortified  island  in  the  Oder.  Pop. 
21,000,  exclusive  of  tiie  garrison. 

Glome,  7i.  [Lat.  glomus,  a  ball  of  yarn,  allied  to  globus, 
a  ball.]  (Bot.)  A  capitate  cyme ;  a  cyme  condensed  into 
a  head  ;  a  roundish  head  of  flowers. 

Glom'erate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  glomeratus,  pp.  of  glomerare, 
to  gather  into  a  ball,  from  glomus,  a  ball  of  yarn.J  To 
collect  into  a  spherical  ball  or  mass. 

—a.  (Bot.)  Growing  in  cymes,  condensed  into  a  head ; 
growing  in  dense  clusters. 

Glomera'tion,  n.  [Lat.  glomeratio.  See  above.]  The 
act  of  forming  into  a  ball  or  spherical  body. 

— A  body  formed  into  a  ball;  a  conglomeration. 

“  The  rainbow  consisteth  of  a  glomeration  of  small  drops."  Bacon. 

Gloin'eriile.  n.  [Lat.  glomerulum,  dim.  of  glomus. 
See  Supra.]  (Bot.)  A  capitate  cyme ;  i.  e.,  a  cyme  con¬ 
densed  into  a  head. 

Gloin'ineii.  the  principal  river  of  Norway,  rising  in 
the  Doorefield  table-land,  and  after  a  winding  but  gen¬ 
erally  S.  course  of  400  m.,  falling  into  the  Skager-rack 
at  Friedrichsstadt. 

Gloom,  7i.  [A.  S.  glomung,  for  aefon-glomung ,  the  light 
of  evening,  and  hence,  waning  light;  Lat.  lumea,  from 
root  luc,  found  in  lucere.]  Obscurity ;  partial  or  total 
darkness;  thick  shade.  —  Cloudiness,  or  heaviness  of 
mind;  sulleuness;  moroseness;  melancholy;  sadness. 

“  His  gloom  grew  upon  him."  —  Swift. 


— Aspect  of  sorrow ;  darkness  of  prospect,  or  aspect ;  as,  I 
a  gloom  overcasts  his  brow. 

— v.  n.  To  be  cloudy,  dark,  or  obscure.  —  To  be  sullen,  sad, 
or  melancholy. 

— v.  a.  To  obscure ;  to  darken.  —  To  render  sad,  melan- 1 
choly,  or  dismal. 

Gloom'ily,  adv.  Obscurely ;  dimly  ;  darkly ;  dismally 
as,  tiie  day  broke  gloomily.  —  With  melancholy  aspect 
sullenly. 

“  Gloomily  retired  the  spider  lives.”  —  Thomson. 

Gloom'iness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  gloomy ; 
want  of  light;  obscurity;  darkness;  dismalness. — Cloud¬ 
iness  of  look;  sullenness;  mental  depression;  melan¬ 
choly  ;  sadness ;  heaviness ;  moroseness. 

Gloom'ing-,  n.  The  gloaming;  twilight;  dusk. 

“  The  balmy  glooming ,  crescent-lit.” —  Tennyson. 

Gloom  y,  a.  Obscure ;  dark ;  dim  ;  dusky ;  imperfectly 
illuminated,  or  destitute  of  light;  cloudy;  dismal;  as, 
a  gloomy  day.  a  gloomy  house.  —  Sullen ;  morose ;  melan¬ 
choly:  downcast;  sad;  depressed;  heavy  of  heart;  wear-j 
ing  the  aspect  of  sorrow;  as,  a  gloomy  disposition,  a 
gloomy  countenance. 

G  lop'peil,  v.  a.  [Icel.  gldpa,  to  stare.]  To  confound 
with  surprise.  (Used  as  provincial  English.) 

Gloria  in  Excelsis,  (glo're-a  in  eks-set'sis.)  [Lat., 
glory  to  God  in  the  highest.]  (Bccl.)  The  name  of  a 
hymn  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  retained  in  the 
communion  service  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  so 
called  from  the  words  with  which  it  begins.  It  is 
founded  on  the  hymn  of  the  Angels,  given  in  Luke  ii.  14, 
and  is  very  ancient,  appearing  nearly  as  now  used  in 
the  Apostolic  Constitutions.  In  the  Roman  missal  it 
stands  at  the  beginning  of  the  office  for  the  communion. 

Glorifica'tion.  n.  [Fr.,  from  L.  Lat.  glorificatio.] 
Act  of  giving  glory,  or  of  ascribing  honors  to;  as,  the 
glorification  of  God. 

— Exaltation  to  honor  and  diguity ;  elevation  to  glory. 

Glorify,  c.  a.  [Fr .  glorifior ;  Lat.  gloria,  and  facio,  to 
make.]  To  make  glorious  ;  to  exult ;  to  glory  ;  to  ascribe  . 
honor  or  glory  to. 

"Justice  .  .  .  that  glorifies  the  throne."  —  S.  Daniel. 

— To  praise ;  to  magnify  and  honor  in  worship  ;  to  laud  ; 
to  honor;  to  extol. 

"No  chvmist  but  glorifies  his  pregnant  pot."  —  Donne. 

Glo'rious.  a.  [Fr.  glorieux ;  Lat.  gloriosus,  from  gloria.] 
Full  of  glory;  illustrious;  of  exalted  excellence  and 
splendor;  resplendent  in  majesty  and  glory ;  eminent; 
noble;  excellent;  renowned;  celebrated;  magnificent; 
grand;  brilliant;  splendid;  as,  a  glorious  victory. 

"  I’ll  make  thee  glorious  by  my  pen, 

And  famous  by  my  sword."  —  Marquis  of  Montrose. 

— Boastful ;  proud  ;  ostentations;  vain-glorious. 

Glo'riously.  adv.  In  a  glorious  manner;  magnifi¬ 
cently  ;  splendidly ;  with  great  renown  or  dignity. 

"  Great  wits  sometimes  may  gloriously  offend." — Pope. 

— Boastfully;  pretentiously;  in  a  vainglorious  manner. 

"  Signor,  I  speak  it  not  gloriously ,  nor  out  of  affectation." 

Ben  Jonson. 

Glo'riousness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  glorious. 

Glo'ry,  n.  [h'r.glorie ;  Sp.,  It.,  and  Lat.  gloria;  akin  to 
armor,  gloar ;  Ir.  gloire,  gloir ;  Gael,  glnar,  Root  glu  or 
gli,  conveying  the  idea  of  brightness  and  of  joy.]  Splen¬ 
dor;  magnificence;  as  of  a  king;  praise  ascribed  in 
adoration;  honor;  praise;  renown;  celebrity;  high 
reputation. 

"  On,  ye  brave,  who  rush  to  glory ,  or  the  grave."  — Campbell. 

— Distinguished  honor  or  ornament;  that  which  honors 
or  makes  renowned ;  that  which  confers  distinction. — 
The  divine  presence ;  the  felicity  of  heaven ;  celestial 
bliss;  the  divine  perfections  or  excellence.  —  Pride; 
boastfu  1  ness ;  arrogance. 

"  On  deathbeds  some  in  conscious  glory  lie."  —  Young. 

(Painting .)  A  circle  of  rays  which  surrounds  the  pic¬ 
tured  head  of  saints,  &c.,  and  especially  of  the  Saviour; 
an  aureola;  a  nimbus;  a  halo;  as,  a  “ circle  of  glory.” 

South. 

— v.  n.  [Lat.  glorior.]  To  exult ;  joyfully  to  rejoice. 

"  Glory  ye  in  his  holy  name."  —  Psalms  cv.  3. 

— To  be  jubilant  or  proud  with  regard  to  something. 

"  This  title  of  Freeholder  is  what  I  most  glory  in.”  —  Addison. 

G 1  use,  v.  n.  Same  as  Gloze,  q.  v. 

Glo'ser,  n.  Same  as  Glosser,  q.  v. 

Gloss,  «.  [Fr .  glose ;  L.  Lat.  glossa;  Gr.  glossa,  a  lan¬ 
guage;  allied  to  Icel.  glosa,  to  explain;  A.  S.  glisnian ; 
Ger.  gleissen,  to  shine;  from  the  root  of  glass.]  Bright¬ 
ness  or  lustre  of  a  body  proceeding  from  smoothness  of 
surface;  as,  the  gloss  of  cloth,  silk,  or  velvet. —  A  spe¬ 
cious  appearance  or  representation ;  external  show  that 
may  mislead  opinion. 

"  The  color  of  devotion  giving  a  gloss  to  humility."  —  South. 

— An  interpretation  artfully  specious ;  a  specious  repre¬ 
sentation. 

"  The  common  gloss  of  theologians."  —  Milton. 

—Scholium;  comment;  interpretation;  explanation;  re¬ 
mark  intended  to  illustrate. 

(Lit.)  The  explanation  or  interpretation  of  uncom¬ 
mon  or  foreign  words ;  hence  the  term  glossary,  q.  v. 

(Laiv.)  The  name  is  given  to  tiie  interpretations  or 
explanations  of  the  Justinian  code,  which  were  gener¬ 
ally  written  between  the  lines  of  the  text  and  on  the 
margin,  and  were  hence  called  glosstr  interli.uares  and 
glossa-  mnrginalcs.  These  glosses  were  sometimes  held 
to  he  of  equal  authority  with  the  text  itself.  Accursius, 
who  died  about  1260,  collected  and  arranged  the  glosses 
of  his  predecessors.  The  practice  of  introducing  glosses 
was  also  adopted  with  the  books  of  the  canon  law. 

Gloss,  v.  a.  To  give  a  superficial  lustre  to ;  to  make 
smooth  or  shining ;  as,  to  gloss  marble,  mahogany,  cloth, 


&c.  —  To  explain  ;  to  render  clear  and  evident  by  com, 
ment ;  to  illustrate.  —  To  give  a  specious  appearance  to  ; 
to  render  specious  and  plausible ;  to  varnish;  to  cover; 
to  palliate  by  specious  representation. 

"  You  have  the  art  to  gloss  the  foulest  cause." — Philips. 

I  — v.  n.  To  comment ;  tq  make  explanatory  remarks ;  to 
add  scholia.  —  To  make  sly  remarks. 

Glossa'rial,  a.  Containing  explanations. 

Glos'sarist,  n.  [See  infra.]  A  writer  of  glosses  or 
comments. 

Glos'sary,  n.  [Fr.  glossaire,  from  Gr.  glossa,  a  tongue 
or  language.]  A  dictionary,  or  vocabulary,  explaining 
words  that  are"  obscure,  antiquated,  local,  &c. —  A  dic¬ 
tionary  of  difficult  words  or  phrases  in  any  language  or 
writer. 

Glosse'i'ollite,  n.  (Min.)  A  var.  of  ILilloysite,  (q.v.) 
It  occurs  in  a  seam  one  inch  thick  in  a  Silurian  rock  in 
Rising  Fawn,  Dade  co.,  Ga. 

Gloss'er,  n.  A  polisher;  one  who  gives  a  lustre.  —  A 
scholiast;  a  commentator. 

Gloss'ily,  adv.  In  a  glossy  manner. 

GIOKs'inoss,  7i.  The  lustre  or  brightness  of  a  smooth 
surface. 

Glossi'tis,  n.  [Gr.  glossa.]  (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the 
tongue.  It  may  result  from  various  causes,  as  mechan¬ 
ical  injury,  exposure  to  cold,  the  use  of  mercury,  &c, 
Tiie  tongue  becomes  greatly  swollen,  and  is  painful  to 
the  touch ;  respiration  and  deglutition  are  much  inter¬ 
fered  with,  and  one  of  the  chief  dangers  of  the  attack  is 
suffocation.  In  mild  cases,  the  application  of  leeches  to 
the  part,  with  the  use  of  purgatives,  will  afford  relief  ; 
but  in  the  more  severe  forms  the  knife  is  to  be  freely  used, 
and  pretty  deep  incision  to  be  made  into  the  inflamed 
part,  which  will  afford  almost  instantaneous  relief. 

Glosso'coinon,  n.  (Mach.)  A  machine  composed  of 
several  dented  wheels  with  pinions,  and  used  for  rais¬ 
ing  great  weights.  • 

Glossog  i  apher.  n.  [Gr.  glossa,  the  tongue,  and  gra- 
phein,  to  write.]  One  who  writes  a  glossary ;  a  commen¬ 
tator  ;  a  scholiast. 

Glossograpli'ical,  a.  Pertaining  to  glossography. 

Glossog  i-apliy.  n.  The  writing  of  commentaries, 
glossaries,  and  scholia. 

(Anat.)  A  description  of  the  tongue. 

Glossolog-'ieal,  a.  Of,  or  belonging  to,  glossology. 

Glossol'oK'ist,  n.  One  skilled  in  glossology ;  one  who 
defines  and  explains  terms. 

Glossology,  7i.  [Fr.  glossologie ;  Lat.  glossologia,  from 
Gr.  glossa,  language,  and  logos,  a  discourse.]  Tiie  defi¬ 
nition  and  explanation  of  terms  used  in  a  science. — That 
doctrine  or  science,  which  investigates  the  agreement 
and  differences  of  the  various  languages  spoken  or  writ¬ 
ten  by  different  nations;  comparative  philology;  lin¬ 
guistics. 

Glossot'omy,  n.  [Fr.  glossotomie,  from  Gr.  glossa,  the 
tongue,  and  tome,  a  cutting,  from  temnein,  to  cut.]  (Surg.) 
Dissection  of  the  tongue. 

Glos'sy,  a.  Smooth  and  shining;  reflecting  lustre  from 
a  smooth  surface;  highly  polished;  as,  glossy  plumage. 
—  Specious  ;  deceptive  ;  plausible,  but  untrue. 

Glot  tal,  a.  [Gr.  glottis.]  Of,  or  belonging  to,  the 
glottis. 

Glot'talite,  n.  [Lat.  Glota,  the  river  Clyde,  and  Gr. 
lithos,  a  stone.]  (Min.)  A  variety  of  Edingtonite  (q.v.) 
from  Port  Gascon,  on  the  Clyde.  It  is  a  hydrous  silicate 
of  alumina  and  lime. 

Glot  tis,  n.  [ Yr.  glotte ;  Gr.  glottis,  glossis,  the  mouth 
of  the  windpipe,  —  akin  to  glossa,  glutta,  the  tongue.] 
(Anat.)  The  slit  or  aperture  at  the  entrance  of  the  or¬ 
gan  of  voice,  situated  between  the  cartilage  known  as 
the  arytenoid,  and  the  access  by  which  the  air  descends 
the  windpipe  and  reaches  the  lungs,  and  which  opening 
is  protected  by  the  small  cartilage  called  the  epiglottis, 
which  in  swallowing  falls  like  a  lid  or  valve  over  the 
opening. 

Glottolog'ieal,  a.  Same  as  Glossological. 

Glot  lol'ogy,  7i.  Same  as  Glossology. 

Gloucester,  (glos'ter,)  a  \Y.  co.  of  England,  bounded 
N.W.  and  N.E.  by  the  counties  of  Hereford,  Worcester, 
and  Warwick ;  E.  by  Oxfordshire ;  S.  by  Berks.  Somer¬ 
set,  and  Wilts,  and  W.  by  the  aestuary  of  the  Severn. 
Area,  1,258  sq.  m.  There  are  three  distinct  districts  in 
G.,  the  natural  features  of  each  being  different  from 
either  of  the  others.  These  are  the  Hill  district,  formed 
by  the  Cotswold  hills  ;  the  Yale,  comprising  the  vales  of 
Gloucester  and  Berkeley,  formed  by  the  rich  low  mead¬ 
ow-lands  along  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  and  the  Foi’est, 
lying  W.  of  the  Severn,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  forest 
of  Dean.  Rivers.  The  Severn,  Wye,  Upper  and  Lower 
Avon,  and  the  Thames.  Prod.  The  vale  of  Berkeley  is 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  produce  of  the  dairy,  and  the  rear¬ 
ing  of  cattle,  and  yields  all  the  very  superior  cheese 
known  by  the  name  of  Double  Gloucester,  or  Double 
Berkeley.  In  the  vale  of  Gloucester  is  produced  excel¬ 
lent  grain,  immense  quantities  of  butter,  and  all  that 
cheese  known  as  Single  Gloucester.  Large  quantities  of 
cider  and  perry  are  made  in  both  vales,  — G.  being  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  cider-producing  counties  in  England. 
The  sheep  of  the  Cotswold  hills  are  large,  and  yield  a 
fine,  long combing-wool.  Min.  Coal,  iron,  and  lime.  The 
coal  supplies  the  immense  consumption  of  the  manufac¬ 
tories  of  Bristol,  and  even  to  a  certain  extent  of  those 
of  Bath.  Blue  claystone  of  excellent  quality  is  found; 
also  freestone  in  abundance,  and  stone-tiles  in  the  Cots¬ 
wold  hills.  Manuf.  Tin-plates,  edge-tools,  and  hard¬ 
ware;  but  the  most  important  are  those  of  superfine 
broad-cloths,  Spanish  wool,  worsted  stuffs,  and  carpets 
at  Cirencester,  with  stockings,  rugs,  and  blankets  and 
cottons  at  other  places.  A  navigable  canal  connects,  by 
means  of  a  tunnel,  at  Sapperton,  the  Severn  with  the 
Thames. 
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Gloucester,  the  chief  city  of  the  preceding  county,  on  the 
left  hank  of  the  Severn,  36  in.  N.N.E.  of  Bristol,  and  107 
m.  W.N.W.  of  London.  It  has  spacious  docks  and  a  fine 
old  cathedral.  Manttf.  Iron  and  steel  goods,  soap,  malt, 
pottery,  railroad  fittings,  agricultural  implements,  bells, 
drugs,  <Sco.  G.  has  a  large  foreign  trade,  and  communi¬ 
cates  with  the  open  part  of  the  Severn  by  means  of  a 
ship-canal,  17  m.  in  length.  Pop.  (1895  )  40,040. 

Gloucester,  a  N.E.  county  of  New  Brunswick,  having 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  on  the  E.  and  Chaleur  Bay  on 
the  N. ;  area,  about  1,684  sq.m.  Rivers.  Nipisiguit  and 
N.  Tracadie  rivers,  besides  many  smaller  streams.  Stir- 
J'ace,  much  diversified  ;  soil,  moderately  fertile.  There 
are  several  considerable  islands  upon  the  coasts,  the 
principal  of  which  are  Shippegan  and  Miscone.  Cap. 
Bathurst.  Pop.  (1895)  19,200. 

Gloucester,  in  Massachusetts,  a  city  and  port  of  entry 
of  Essex  co.,  about  28  m.  N.N.E.  of  Boston.  The  town 
is  conveniently  situated  upon  one  of  the  best  harbors  of 
the  State  and  commands  a  very  extensive  commerce. 
Pop.  (1895)  28,211. 

Gloucester,  in  New  Jersey,  a  S.  W.  county,  bordering 
on  Pennsylvania;  area,  about  326  sq.m.  Hirers.  Dela¬ 
ware  river  and  Big  Timber,  Oldmans,  Kaccoon  and  Man¬ 
tua  creeks.  Surface ,  generally  flat ;  soil,  mostly  fertile. 
Mm.  Iron.  Cap.  Woodbury.  Pop.  (1895)  31,191. 

— A  township  of  Camden  co. 

Gloucester,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  township  of  Providence 
co.,  15  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Providence.  Pop.  (1890)  2,095. 

Gloucester,  in  Virginia,  a  S.  E.  county,  bordering  on 
Chesapeake  Bay  ;  area,  about  245  sq.  m.  Rivers.  York 
and  Piankatank  rivers.  Surface,  broken ;  soil,  in  some 
parts  fertile.  Cap.  Gloucester.  Pop.  (1890)  11,653. 

Gloucester,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Glouces¬ 
ter  co.,  about  82  m.  E.S.E.  of  Richmond. 

Gloucester  City,  in  New  Jersey,  a  city  of  Camden 
co.,  on  the  Delaware  river,  about  4  m.  below  Camden, 
on  W.  J.  R.  R.  Pop.  (1895)  6,225. 

Glous'ter,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Athens  co.,  on  the 
C.,S,  &  H.  and  K.  &  M.  R.  Rs.  Pop.  (1890)  1,213. 

Glove,  {gluv,)  [Sax.  glof,]  is  a  covering  for  the  hand, 
which  is  divided  into  compartments  for  each  separate 
finger.  Xenophon  asserts  that  the  Persians  used  gloves 
in  cold  weather,  and  makes  a  charge  against  them  on 
that  account,  for  their  luxurious  habits.  They  were  in 
early  use  in  England,  as  is  learned  by  their  Saxon  name ; 
and  in  the  Middle  Ages  they  were  decorated  with  gold 
and  precious  stones,  and  formed  a  costly  article  in  the 
dress  of  kings,  nobles,  and  prelates.  In  the  days  of 
chivalry,  it  was  the  custom  for  the  knights  to  wear  the 
glove  of  a  lady  in  their  helmet,  and  this  gift  from  the 
fair  sex  was  esteemed  a  great  favor,  the  knight’s  success 
in  arms  being  considered  as  owing  to  the  virtue  of  the 
lady.  Throwing  down  the  glove,  or  gauntlet,  was  like¬ 
wise  esteemed  a  challenge  to  single  coinbat  amongst 
our  ancestors,  and  he  who  took  up  the  glove  thus  cast 
down  was  deemed  to  have  accepted  the  wager  of  battle. 
— Manuf.  The  principal  substances  of  which  gloves  are 
made  at  the  present  day  are  dog-skin,  doe-,  buck-,  lamb¬ 
skin,  kid,  and  various  other  kinds  of  leather;  besides 
silk,  cotton,  wool,  and  admixtures  of  the  same.  Particu¬ 
lar  kinds  of  gloves  are  known  more  from  the  place  in 
which  the}’  are  manufactured,  however,  than  from  the 
substances  of  which  they  are  composed  ;  as  Berlin,  Wood- 
stock,  Limerick,  and  Kendal.  Kid  gloves  are  the  most 
used,  and  obtain  the  highest  price  in  market ;  the  best  of 
these  are  the  French  make,  and  hardly  any  of  Englishor 
German  manufacture  can  come  up  to  them  in  point  of 
elasticity  and  general  excellence.  Sheepskin  gloves  are 
usually  of  a  white  color,  and  are  greatly  used  in  the 
army.  Doeskin  gloves  are  of  a  soft  leather;  and  Wood- 
stock  gloves  are  a  coarser  variety  of  these.  The  pro¬ 
cess  of  glove-making  is  very  simple ;  and,  since  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  machinery  into  the  trade,  admits  of  no 
complicity  of  manufacture.  The  dressed  skins  are  first 
cut  out  by  cutting-machines,  and  the  fingers  and  thumb 
pieces  are  likewise  separately  cut.  These  disjointed 
particles  of  the  glove  are  given  into  the  hands  of  the 
sewers,  who  work  it  tip  into  the  desired  form.  The  sewers 
use  a  clasp  or  clam,  which  is  held  between  the  feet  and 
knees,  and  clasps  the  leather  while  being  sewn.  French 
gloves  are  imported  into  England  at  a  rate  of  above 
4,000,000  pairs  per  annum.  Embroidered  gloves  are 
made  in  Saxony  to  a  great  extent.  An  important  branch 
of  the  manufacture  carried  on  in  the  U.  S.  is  that  of 
buckskin  gloves,  a  kind  of  glove  more  peculiarly  Ameri¬ 
can  than  tiny  other ;  and  the  chief  seat  of  this  business 
is  at  Gloversville,  N.  Y.  Kid  gloves  are  now  made  to 
some  extent  there  and  in  other  places  in  the  U.  S.,  but 
more  are  imported.  During  the  year  ended  Dec.  31, 1896, 
more  than  $10,000,000  worth  of  gloves  and  mittens  were 
manufactured  in  the  U.  S. 

— v.  a.  To  cover  with,  ns  with  a  glove. 

Glov'er.  «.  One  who  makes  and  sells  gloves. 

Glover  (gluv'er),  in  Vermont,  a,  post-town  of  Orleans  co., 
about  35  m.  N.N.E  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  (1890)  970. 

Glov'er,  in  South  Dakota,  a  township  of  Edmunds  co. 

Glov'ersville,  in  New  York,  a  city  of  Fulton  co.,  53 
m.  N.W.  of  Albany.  It  has  extensive  manufactures  of 
gloves  and  mittens.  Pop.  (1897)  about  14,500. 

Glow,  ( glo ,)  v.n.  [A.  S.  glowan,  to  shine  like  a  coal  of 
fire ;  Ger.  gliihen,  to  be  red-hot,  to  glow.]  To  shine 
with  intense  heat,  or  with  a  white  heat;  to  exhibit  in¬ 
candescence  ;  to  burn  with  vehement  heat. 

“  The  scorching  fire,  that  in  their  entrails  glows."— Addison. 

— To  feel  great  heat  of  body  ;  to  be  hot. 

"  The  cord  slides  swiftly  through  his  glowing  hands." — Gay. 

■ — To  exhibit  a  strong,  bright  color ;  to  be  bright,  or  red 
with  heat,  animation,  or  blushes. 

“  A  smile  that  glowed." — Milton. 


— To  be  ardent ;  to  be  animated  ;  as,  to  glow  with  love  of 
country,  zeal  for  religion,  or  the  like. 

— n.  Shining  or  white  heat ;  incandescence  ;  great  heat 
without  flame.  —  Brightness  of  color;  redness;  hence, 
vehemence  of  passion. 

“  The  red  glow  of  scorn  and  proud  disdain.’’— Shake. 

Glow'er,  v.n.  [Scottish.]  To  stare;  to  look  fixedly. 

“  The  rising  moon  began  to  glower." — Burns. 

— To  stare  angrily. 

Glow'ing.p.  a.  Burning  with  vehement  heat ;  exhibit¬ 
ing  a  bright  color ;  red  ;  ardent.  —  Animated  ;  vehement ; 
inflamed. 

Glowingly,  adv.  With  great  brightness  ;  with  ardent 
heat  or  passion. 

Gluw'-wurm,  n.  (Zoiil.)  See  Lampgrid.®. 

Gloxin'ia,  n.  (Rot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Ges- 
neracese.  Some  of  the  species  are  among  the  more  pop¬ 
ular  flowers,  and  are  well  known  to  gardeners  by  their 
foxglove-shaped  flowers  of  varied  colors  each  standing 
on  a  separate  stalk,  —  in  some  forms  with  the  opening 
of  the  tube  directed  downward ;  in  others  (which  have 
originated  in  a  freak  of  nature)  standing  erect.  The  6. 
generate  buds  from  fragments  of  their  leaves,  under  the 
hands  of  the  cultivator. 

Gloze,  r.a.  [A.  S.  glesan,  to  flatter.  See  Gloss.]  To  use 
specious  and  plausible  words ;  to  wheedle;  to  flatter; 
to  fawn ;  to  talk  smoothly. 

— v.  a.  To  palliate  by  specious  exposition :  — in  this  sense, 
it  is  followed  by  the  prep,  over  ;  as,  to  gloze  over  a  fault. 

— n.  Flattery;  adulation. 

“Now  to  plain  dealing:  —  lay  these  glozes  by." — Shaks. 

Gloz'er,  n.  A  flatterer. 

Gloz'ing’,  n.  Specious  representation. 

GlucllOV,  ( gluo'hov ,)  a  town  in  the  S.W.  of  Russia,  prov. 
of  Tchernigov,  on  the  Verbooka,  112  m.  E.N.E.  of  the 
town  of  Tchernigov.  Lat.  51°  40'  30"  N.,  Lon.  34°  20' 
15"  E.  It  has  some  trade  in  grain.  In  the  vicinity,  por¬ 
celain-clay  of  a  very  fine  quality  is  obtained  and  sent  N. 
to  the  imperial  manufactory  at  St.  Petersburg.  G.  was 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  Cossack  hetmans,  and  of 
the  governors  of  Little  Russia. 

Glu'cic  Acid,  n.  (Cheni.)  A  soluble  deliquescent  acid 
obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  a  combination  of  grape- 
sugar  with  lime  or  baryta.  It  is  also  called  Kalisac- 
charic  acid. 

Gluci'na,  Glu'cilie,  n.  (Client.)  A  sesquioxideof  the 
metal  Glucinum,  q.  v.  It  is  found  associated  with  silica 
and  alumina  in  the  emerald,  beryl,  chrysoberyl,  and 
euclase.  It  was  at  first  mistaken  for  alumina,  which  it 
resembles  in  appearance,  and  in  forming  a  gelatinous 
precipitate  on  adding  ammonia,  but  it  differs  from  it  in 
being  soluble  in  cold  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  is 
consequently  used  to  separate  the  two.  It  was  discov¬ 
ered  in  1798. 

Gluci'iiuui,  n.  [Gr.  glulcus,  sweet,  from  the  sweet 
taste  of  its  salts.]  (Chem.)  A  rare  metal,  the  base  of  the 
earth  glucina.  It  resembles  aluminum,  and  is  prepared 
in  the  same  manner.  It  is  not  acted  on  by  water,  fuses 
with  difficulty,  and  when  heated  in  the  air,  burns, .pro¬ 
ducing  glucina.  It  was  discovered  by  Wohler  in  1828. 
Symb.  G.  Equiv.  6-9. 

Glu«*lt,  Christoph  Willibald,  a  German  musical  com¬ 
poser,  e.  at  Weissenwangen,  1714,  studied  music  at  Milan, 
under  San  Martini,  and  presented  soon  afterward  sev¬ 
eral  operas  at  sundry  theatres  in  Italy,  which  failed  to 
attract  public  attention.  Judging  that  his  want  of  suc¬ 
cess  was  partially  due  to  the  weakness  of  the  libretti,  he 
conjoined  with  himself  in  his  labors  the  poet  Ranieri  di 
Calzabigi,  and  his  next  subsequent  opera,  Helena  and 
Paris,  was  received  with  tumults  of  applause.  In  1774 
he  went  to  Paris,  and  presented  there  successively  several 
masterpieces,  as  lphigenia  in  Aulis,  Orpheus,  Artnidas, 
Iphiyenia  in  Taurus,  Alcestes.  The  composer  Piccini  hav¬ 
ing  also  presented  an  opera  called  Alcestes,  there  arose  be¬ 
tween  the  two  composers  and  their  respective  partisans 
a  very  animated  quarrel  as  to  the  preeminence  of  the 
two  rivals,  and  of  the  style  cultivated  by  each.  It  would 
seem  that  each  had  his  own  share  of  the  right  in  the 
dispute,  for  while  Piccini  had  sweetness  of  melody, 
Gluck  had  musical  truth,  and  the  power  and  grandeur 
of  harmony  on  his  side.  The  contest  of  the  Gluckists 
and  Piccinists,  which  for  a  time  divided  the  whole  mu¬ 
sical  world,  resulted  in  the  complete  victory  of  Gluck. 
Having  composed  two  more  operas,  Gluck  returned  to 
Vienna  in  1779,  and  never  after  quitted  that  city.  D.  1787. 

<>  1  ii <’!<s t ;ul t ,  (glook’stat,)  a  seaport  and  town  of  Prus¬ 
sia,  in  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  on  the  Elbe,  28  m.  from 
Hamburg;  pop.  7,234. 

Glu'cose,  Grape  or  Starch  Sugar,  n.  [Gr.  glulcus, 
sweet.]  (Chem.)  A  sugar  found  in  many  of  the  sweet 
fruits ;  it  is  often  seen  crystallized  on  dried  figs,  raisins, 
Ac.  It  is  also  formed  from  starch,  and  cellulose  or 
woody  fibre,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid.  Water 
containing  the  ybg-  part  of  sulphuric  acid  is  heated  to 
the  boiling-point,  and  a  mixture  of  starch  and  water, 
likewise  heated,  is  allowed  to  flow  gradually  in,  so  as 
not  to  lower  the  temperature.  After  boiling  %  hour, 
chalk  is  added,  to  neutralize  the  acid,  and  the  clear 
liquid  drawn  off  and  evaporated.  If  linen  or  cotton 
cloth,  paper,  or  sawdust  be  moistened  with  concentrat  ed 
sulphuric  acid,  a  gummy  mass  is  formed.  After  a  few 
days  this  should  be  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  and  boiled  for  8  or  10  hours.  After  neutralizing 
and  evaporating,  the  sugar  is  obtained  as  before.  G. 
crystallizes  in  warty  masses,  not  often  presenting  reg¬ 
ular  faces.  It  is  much  less  sweet  than  cane-sugar,  and 
far  less  soluble  in  water,  requiring  1%  parts  of 
water  to  dissolve  it,  while  cane-sugar  requires  only  l/^ 
part.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  beer  and  alco¬ 
hol,  and  also  for  adulterating  cane-sugar.  It  may  be  de¬ 


tected  in  solutions  of  sugar  thus  adulterated,  by  adding 
a  little  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  solution  of 
potash,  enough  to  form  a  deep  blue.  On  gently  heat¬ 
ing,  if  G.  be  present,  a  red  precipitate  of  suboxide  of 
copper  will  be  formed,  while  with  pure  cane-sugar  it 
will  not  form,  unless  the  liquid  be  boiled.  It  may  also 
be  detected  by  the  specific  gravity,  and  by  the  action  of 
the  solution  on  polarized  light.  G.  forms  with  com¬ 
mon  salt  a  compound  that  readily  crystallizes.  G.  is 
found  in  small  quantites  in  animal  bodies.  In  the  dis¬ 
ease  called  diabetes,  it  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  the 
urine. 

Glue,  it.  [0.  Fr .glu;  Lat.  gluten,  from  obsol.  gluere,  to 
draw  together ;  Gr.  glia,  gloria  ;  W  .glyd.\  That  which 
draw's  together  and  causes  to  adhere. 

(Applied  Chem.)  G.  is  an  impure  gelatine,  q.  v.  Itispre- 
pared  from  the  clippings  of  hides,  hoofs,  Ac.  These  are 
steeped  for  several  days  in  lime-water,  to  remove  the 
hair  and  blood,  and  then  drained  and  dried  in  a  current 
of  air  for  some  days,  that  the  lime  may  absorb  carbonic 
acid,  and  thus  prevent  the  injurious  effects  of  the  alkali 
upon  the  gelatine.  They  are  then  boiled  in  water  until 
the  solution  is  found  to  gelatinize  firmly  on  cooling. 
The  impurities  are  allowed  to  settle,  after  which  it  is 
allowed  to  gelatinize  in  shallow  wooden  boxes,  cut  into 
slices  and  dried  upon  nets.  Good  glue  is  semi-transpar¬ 
ent,  and  free  from  spots  and  clouds.  When  wanted  for 
use,  it  is  broken  in  pieces  and  steeped  in  cold  water 
until  it  softens  and  swells.  It  is  then  melted  over  a 
gentle  fire,  or,  what  is  better,  in  a  water-bath,  and  ap¬ 
plied  in  a  liquid  state  with  a  brush.  As  the  stiffening 
of  glue  depends  on  the  evaporation  of  its  superfluous 
moisture,  it  will  not  harden  in  a  freezing  temperature. 
— G.  Marine  is  a  composition  used  for  cementing  mate¬ 
rials  that  are  exposed  to  moisture.  It  is  made  by  dis¬ 
solving  1  part  of  India  rubber  in  12  parts  of  mineral 
naphtha,  and  adding  20  parts  of  powdered  shell-lac.  It 
not  only  resists  wet,  but  cements  glass  and  metals  as 
well  as  wood. 

Glu'er,  n.  One  who  joins  or  cements  with  glue. 

Glu'ey,  v  a.  [Fr .gluer,  to  lime,  to  glue.]  Tojoin  with  glue, 
or  any. viscous  substance ;  to  unite;  to  hold  together. 

— a.  Viscous;  glutinous. 

Glu'ey  ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  gluey. 

Glu'istl.  a.  Having  the  nature  of  glue. 

Glum,  a.  [From  gloom.]  Sullen;  stubbornly  grave; 
silent ;  as,  to  sit  or  look  glum. 

Gluma'ceous,  o.  [Fr.  glumacie.]  (Bot.)  Havingor 
bearing  glumes;  consistingof  glumes. 

Glu'mal.  a.  (Bot.)  Having  glumes,  i.  e.  husks  or 
chaff,  as  the  grasses. 

Gluma'les,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  The  Grasses,  an  important 
alliance  of  plants,  class  Endogens.  The  great  mass  of 
herbage  known  by  the  name  of  Grasses  and  Sedges,  con¬ 
stitutes  perhaps  a  twelfth  part  of  the  described  species 
of  flowering  plants,  and  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the 
number  of  individuals  composing  the  vegetation  of  the 
world ;  for  it  is  the  chief  source  of  that  verdure  which 
covers  the  earth  of  northern  countries  with  a  gay  carpet 
during  the  months  of  winter.  Such  forms  of  vegetation 
are  provided  by  nature  with  true  flowers,  that  is  to  say, 
with  stamens  and  pistils,  the  action  of  the  former  of 
which  upon  tho  latter  is  indispensable  for  the  creation 
of  a  seed ;  but  there  is  little  trace  of  the  calyx  and  corolla, 
which  are  commonly  characteristic  of  the  more  perfect 
races  of  plants;  not  that  floral* envelopes  are  wanting, 
but  they  do  not  assume  the  whorled  or  ringed  position 
of  the  parts  which  form  a  calyx  and  corolla:  they  merely' 
consist  of  minute  green  or  brown  bracts  placed  one  over 
another,  and  sometimes  appearing  to  be  united  by  their 
edges.  There  is  also  great  simplicity  in  their  pistil,  but 
one  ovule  being  formed  in  each  cavity,  whatever  number 
of  carpels  (indicated  by  the  stigmas)  may  be  employed  in 
the  construction  of  it.  Their  foliage  is  as  simple  as  it  can 
be  to  have  any  considerable  degree  of  development,  con¬ 
sisting  of  fine  thread-shaped  veins  running  side  by  side 
from  one  end  of  tho  leaf  to  the  other.  The  alliance  is 
divided  into  5  orders,  viz.,  Graminacea:,  Cyperacejs, 
Restiace.e,  including  DesvauxiacE/E,  and  Eriocaula- 
ce,e,  q.  v. 

Glu  me,  n.  [Fr.  gloume,  glume:  Lat.  gluma,  from  glu- 
bere,  to  strip,  or  peal  off;  Gr.  gluphein,  to  hollow  out.] 
(Bot.)  The  exterior  one  of  the  two-ranked  imbricated 
bracts,  surrounding  the  spikeleted  flowers  of  the  Gra- 
minacese,  or  Grass  family. 

Glu'mellc,  n.  [Fr.  dim.  of  glume.  See  above.]  (Rot.) 
Either  one  of  the  inner  glumes  or  palete  that  immedi¬ 
ately  surround  the  flowers  of  the  Graminacese. 

Glu'mous,  a.  [Fr.  glume.  See  Glume.]  (Bot.)  Having 
a  filiform  receptacle  with  a  common  glume  beneath. 

Glut,  v.  a.  [Lat .glutire,  onomatopoetic,  from  glut-glut, 
an  imitation  of  the  sound  made  by  water  in  passing 
through  a  narrow  aperture,  or  in  being  discharged  from 
it.  The  same  sound  is  represented  by  gluk  and  gulp.] 
To  swallow  greedily,  or  in  large  quantities;  to  gorge. — 
To  cloy  ;  to  fill  or  furnish  beyond  sufficiency ;  to  sate; 
to  satiate;  to  fill  to  satiety  ;  todisgust. 

“  Feed,  but  uot  glut  our  appetites."  —  Denham. 

— To  overfill;  to  load;  as,  to  glut  the  market. 

— n.  Plenty,  even  to  loathing  ;  more  than  enough.  —  “A 
glut  of  study.” — Pope. 

—Anything  that  fills  and  obstructs  the  passage ;  as,  a  glut 
of  vehicles  at  a  crossing.  —  The  supply  of  any  article  in 
market  beyond  the  demand.  —  A  large  wooden  wedge 
used  in  splitting  timber,  to  facilitate  the  removal  and 
reinsertion  of  the  smaller  iron  wedges. 

GlutaVus,  n.  [Gr.  glnutos,  the  rump ;  pi.  gloutoi,  the 
buttocks.]  (Anat.)  The  hip,  or  buttock. 

Glu'teal,  a.  [See  above.]  (Anat.)  Belonging  to  the 
glutams ;  as,  the  gluteal  artery. 
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Gluten,  n.  [Lat.  glue..  See  Glue.]  ( Own .)  If  wheat- 
flour  be  put  in  a  bag  of  coarse  cloth,  the  starch  and  sol¬ 
uble  matters  will  be  carried  off,  and  there  will  remain  a 
gray  sticky  mucous  mass,  which  is  G.  It  is  a  character¬ 
istic  ingredient  of  the  cereals,  and  by  its  toughness  and 
tenacity  fits  the  flour  of  the  wheat  especially  for  the 
manufacture  of  bread,  pastes,  &c.  By  means  of  hot 
alcohol,  G.  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  substances. 
One  portion  does  not  dissolve,  and  is  called  vegetable 
fibrin.  From  the  soluble  part  separates,  on  cooling,  a 
white,  flocculent  substance  resembling  the  caseine  of 
milk.  On  adding  water  to  the  solution,  a  third  sub¬ 
stance,  resembling  albumen,  separates,  which  is  called 
gliadin.  G.  contains  traces  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus. 
It  yields  ammonia  when  subjected  to  destructive  distil¬ 
lation,  and  vegetables  containing  it  give  out  a  disagree¬ 
able  odor  when  putrefying. 

(■  1  li  t  i  ■■  ate.  v.  a.  [Lat.  glutinare,  from  gluten ,  glue.] 
To  unite  with  glue;  to  cement. 

Gilitina'tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  glutinatio.  See 
above.]  Act  of  uniting  with  glue. 

Glu'tinative,  a.  [Fr .  glutinatif  ;  L.  Lat.  glutinativusA 
See  Glue.]  Having  the  quality  of  cementing;  tenacious. 

Glu'tine,  n.  [See  Glue.]  ( Chem .)  A  substance  resem¬ 
bling  gluten,  but  not  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Gliitinos'ity,  n.  [Fr.  glutinosite.  See  Glue.]  Quality 
of  being  glutinous;  viscousness. 

Glutinous,  a.  [Fr.  glutineux;  L.  Lat.  glutinosus, 
from  gluten,  glue.J  Viscous;  viscid;  tenacious ;  resem¬ 
bling  glue. 

( Bot .)  Covered  or  smeared  with  a  slippery  moisture ; 
as,  a  glutinous  leaf. 

Glu'tinousness,  n.  Same  as  Glutinosity,  q.  v. 

Glut  ton,  n.  [Fr.  glnuton;  L.  Lat.  gluto,  glulto,  from 
qlutire,  to  glut.  See  Glut.J  One  who  indulges  to  ex¬ 
cess  in  eating.  — One  eager  of  anything  to  excess. 

( Zobl .)  See  Gulo. 

Glutton,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  glutton;  gluttonous. 

Glut'touisti,  a.  Greedy;  eager. 

Gliil'tonize,  v.  n.  To  eat  to  excess;  to  eat  vora¬ 
ciously;  to  indulge  the  appetite  to  excess. 

Gluttonous,  a.  Giveu  to  excessive  eating;- consist¬ 
ing  in  excessive  eating. 

“  Due  nourishment,  no  gluttonous  delight." — Milton. 

Gluttonously.  adv.  With  the  voracity  of  a  glutton ; 
with  excessive  eating. 

Glut'touy,  n.  [0.  Fr.  gloutonnie ;  Fr.  gloutonnerie. 
See  Glutton.]  Excess  in  eating;  extravagant  indul¬ 
gence  of  the  appetite  for  food  ;  luxury  of  the  table. 

Glyce'  ria,  n.  [From  Gr.  glulcus,  sweet;  on  account  of 
the  sweet  taste  of  the  seeds.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Graminacese,  represented  in  our  flora  by  G.flui- 
tans,  and  G.  acutifiora.  G.  fiuitans  is  called  Manna 
grass,  and  its  seeds  are  collected  in  some  countries,  and 
prepared  for  sale  under  the  name  of  Manna  croup. 

Glyc'eric  Acid,  n.  [Gr.  glulcus,  sweet.]  (Ohetn.)  A 
non-crystalline  acid  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  glycer¬ 
ine  by  nitric  acid.  Form.  CgllgOg. 

Glyc'erides,  n.  pi.  (Client.)  Compounds  of  glycerine 
with  acids.  They  are  formed  with  acetic,  benzoic,  and 
the  fatty  acids. 

Glyc'erine,  n.  [Gr.  glukerns,  sweetish.]  (Chem.)  The 
sweet  principle  of  oils  and  fats.  It  is  obtained  by  boil¬ 
ing  olive-oil  with  litharge  and  water  until  the  acids  of 
the  oil  are  converted  into  lead-salts,  which  are  insoluble, 
while  the  G.  remains  in  solution.  It  contains  a  little 
oxide  of  lead,  which  is  precipitated  by  bydrosulphuric 
acid.  It  is  a  sweet,  viscid,  colorless  liquid,  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol  in  all  proportions.  Ether  dissolves  it 
but  sparingly.  It  may  be  distilled  in  a  current  of  super¬ 
heated  steam,  but  distilled  alone  it  decomposes  and 
evolves  irritating  vapors  of  acrolein.  By  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  it  is  converted  into  oxalic  acid.  It  has  many 
uses  in  the  arts  and  manufactures.  Its  consumption 
in  the  manufacture  of  beer  amounts  to  more  than 
20,000  cwt.  per  annum.  In  medicine  it  is  chiefly  used 
as  a  dressing  for  sores,  as  it  is  easily  washed  off.  Form. 
(C3H6(0H)3).  Frequently  spelled  Glycerin. 

Glyc'eryle,  n.  (Chem.)  The  radical  of  glycerine. 

Gly'co-benzo'ic  Acid,  n.  (Chem.)  A  crystalline 
substance  formed  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  upon 
hippuric  acid. 

Glycochol'ic,  or  Glyco-cliolal'ic,  Acid.  n. 

(Chem.)  An  acid  found  in  the  bile  (q.v.).  When  dried, 
ox-bile  is  treated  with  cold  alcohol,  filtered  and  mixed 
with  ether;  it  yields  crystals  of  glycocholate  of  soda 
and  potash.  Decomposing  the  glycocholate  of  soda  by 
sulphuric  acid,  we  obtain  the  G.  acid  in  fine  white  nee¬ 
dles.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  has  a  bit¬ 
terish-sweet  taste.  Form.  C26I143N03. 

Glyco-cliolal'ic  Acid,  n.  (Chem.)  See  Glycocholic 
Acid. 

Gly'cocinc.  Gly'cocoll,  or  Sugar  of  Gela¬ 
tine,  ii.  (Chem.)  A  sweet,  colorless,  crystalline  sub¬ 
stance  obtained  by  the  action  ot  acids  or  alkalies  on 
gelatine.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in 
ether  aud  alcohol.  Form.  C2H6N02,  being  isometric 
with  nitrous  ether. 

Gly  'COgen, It.  (Chem.)  A  kind  of  animal  starch  found 
in  the  liver.  After  death  it  is  converted  into  sugar  by 
assimilating  the  elements  of  water.  Form.  C6IlI0O6. 

Gly  'co-hyocliolal'ic  Acid,  n.  (Chem.)  An  acid 
obtained  from  pig’s  bile. 

Gly'col.  n.  (Chem.)  A  sweetish,  colorless,  viscid  liquid, 
soluble  in  water  and  itt  alcohol.  It  is  obtained  by  first 
forming  the  biniodide  of  ethyline  by  the  union  of  ole¬ 
fiant  gas  with  iodine.  The  action  of  this  upon  acetate  of 
silver  forms  binacetate  of  G.  This,  digested  with  hydrate 
of  potash  at  360°  Fahr.  and  distilled,  gives  G.  It  mixes 
with  water  in  all  proportions,  may  be  distilled  without 
decomposition,  gives  off  an  inflammable  vapor,  and  has 


never  been  frozen.  It  is  the  type  of  an  extensive  series 
of  derivatives,  as  numerous  as  those  derived  from  alco¬ 
hol.  By  some  it  is  stated  to  be  the  connecting  link 
between  the  organic  and  inorganic  products  of  chemis¬ 
try.  It  differs  from  alcohol  in  containing  two  atoms 
more  of  oxygen  ;  its  form,  being  C2H602. 

Glycol'ic  Acill.a.  (Chem.)  A  syrupy  liquid, obtained 
by  exposing  glycol  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid  or  of 
oxygen  in  the  presence  of  platinum  black.  It  resembles 
lactic  acid,  but  diflers  from  it  in  being  precipitated  by 
acetate  of  lead.  Form.  C2H403. 

Glycon'ic,  n.  [Fr.  glyconien,  glyconique ;  Gr.  gluko- 
n eios,  from  the  name  of  the  inventor,  Glycon .]  (Bros.) 
A  kind  of  verse,  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  poetry,  consist¬ 
ing  of  three  feet,  viz.,  a  spondee  ( — ),  a  choriambus 

( - ■—-),  and  a  pyrrhichius  (~~),  without  other 

variation  than  the  usual  allowance  for  the  final  syl¬ 
lable,  and  without  chorus  or  change  of  metre;  as: 

“  Sic  te,  diva  poteus  Cypri." — Horace. 

Glycon'ic,  Glyco'nian,  a.  (Jb-os.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to theglyconic  verse;  as, a glyconic stanza, a glyconic ode. 

Glycyi-rlli'za,  n.  [Gr.  glukus,  sweet,  and  rhiza,  a 
root.]  (Bot.)  The  liquorice,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  sub-order  1‘apilionacem  in  the  order  Fabacete. 
The  roots,  or  underground  stems  of  G.  glabra,  the  com¬ 
mon  or  smooth  liquorice,  G.  echinata,  the  echinate- 
podded  liquorice,  and  other  species,  native  of  S.  Europe, 
possess  a  remarkably  sweet  taste,  which  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  an  uucrystallizable  sugar,  to  which  the 
names  of  glycyrrhizin,  glycion,  and  liquorice-sugar  have 
been  given.  The  dark-colored  extractive  matter  which 
the  rhizomes  furnish  on  decoction,  contains  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  this  peculiar  substance.  The  extract  inspis¬ 
sated  is  largely  imported  into  this  country  under  the 
names  of  liquorice-juice,  Spanish  juice,  and  Italian  juice. 
That  imported  from  Spain,  is  prepared  from  G.  glabra ; 
that  from  Italy  it  is  the  product  ot  G.  echinata.  Immense 
quantities  of  this  substance  are  annually  imported  into 
the  U.  S.,  running  in  some  years  as  high  as  seven  or 
eight  millions  of  pounds,  or  even  more,  and  yielding  a 
considerable  revenue  to  the  customs.  It  is  used  for 
confectionery  purposes,  in  medicine  for  flavoring,  and 
as  a  demulcent  pectoral,  and  by  the  brewers  for  color¬ 
ing  certain  beers.  Various  preparations  of  liquorice 
are  commonly  kept  in  the  shops,  and  sold  under  the 
names  of  pipe-liquorice,  pontefract  lozenges,  extract  of 
liquorice,  and  solazzi  juice.  In  France,  there  is  an  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  liquorice-water  by  poor  people  in  the 
promenades  and  public  places,  under  the  name  of  coco. 
It  is  also  sold  extensively,  under  the  name  of  erquoos, 
in  the  towns  of  Turkey  and  Egypt,  like  sherbet. 

Glycyr'rhizine,  n.  (Chem.)  The  sweet  principle  of 
the  Glycyrrhiza  glabra,  or  common  liquorice.  It  some¬ 
what  resembles  mamiite,  but  does  not  crystallize,  and 
will  not  ferment. 

Glyde,  a  river  of  Ireland,  rises  in  the  co.  of  Monaghan, 
in  Ulster,  and  flows  E.  into  Dundalk  Bay. 

Gly'mont,  in  Maryland,  a  post-office  of  Charles  co. 

Glyn,  (glin.)  n.  [W.J  Same  as  Glen,  q.  v. 

Glyn'don,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Crawford  co. 

Glynn,  (glin,)  in  Georgia,  a  S.E.  co.,  bordering  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  ;  area,  about  427  sq.m.  Rivers.  A  ltamaha 
river  and  some  smaller  streams.  The  coast  is  much 
indented  with  bays  and  inlets.  Surface,  diversified; 
soil,  sandy — in  some  parts  fertile.  Cap.  Brunswick. 
Pop.  (1890)  13,420. 

Gly'oxal,  n.(Che m.)  Aldehyde  of  glycol. 

G 1  y  I* li ,  (glif,)  n.  [ Fr.  glyphc ;  Gr .gl uphe,  f rom  gl uphein, 
to  carve  or  hollow  out.]  (Arch.)  A  perpendicular  fluting 
or  channel,  used  in  the  Doric  frieze. 

Glyph  iic,  n.  A  rare  form  of  Hieroglyphic,  q.  v. 

Glypliograpti,  (glif’o-graf,)  n.  [See  below.]  A  plate 
made  by  the  operation  of  glyphography  or  Electro¬ 
tint,  q.  v. 

Gly  pliograpli'lc,  a.  Of,  or  belonging  to,  glyphogra¬ 
phy,  or  electro-tint. 

Gly pliog-'rapliy,  n.  [Gr. gluphein,  to  hollow  out,  and 
graphe,  a  writing,  from  graphein,  to  write  or  describe.] 
Same  as  Electro-tint,  q.  v. 

Glyp'tic,  a.  [Fr.  glyptique,  from  Gr.  gluptos,  fit  for 
carving,  from  gluphein,  to  engrave.]  Pertaining  to  the 
art  of  engraving  on  precious  stones. 

Glyp'tic,  Glyp'tics,  n.  sing.  The  art  of  engraving 
on  precious  stones. 

Gly p'todon,  n.  [G  r.  gl uptos.  carved,  and  odous,odontos, 
a  tooth.]  (Pal.)  A  fossil  Armadillo,  of  gigantic  propor¬ 
tions,  found  in  S.  America.  In  size  It  was  equal  to  the 
rhinoceros. 

Glyptograph'lc,  a.  Relating  to  or  describing  the 
art  of  engraving  on  precious  stones. 

Glyptog'rapliy,  n.  [Gr.  gluptos,  carved,  and  graphe, 
a  description,  from  graphein,  to  describe.]  A  description 
of  the  art  of  engraving  on  precious  stones. 

Glyptothe'ca,  n.  [Gr.  gluptos,  carved,  and  theke,  a 
case,  from  tithenai,  to  place.]  A  building  or  a  room  for 
the  preservation  of  works  of  sculpture. 

Glys'ter,  n.  Same  as  Clyster,  q.  v. 

G.  Grand  Master. 

Gnie'linite,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  occurring  at  Cape 
Blomidon,  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and 
elsewhere.  Color.  Yellowish- white  to  flesh-red.  Sp.gr. 
2-04-2-17.  Comp.  Silica  46-56,  alumina  20T8,  lime  3-89, 
soda  7'09,  potassa  187,  water  29-41. 

Gin  ii  ml,  a  town  of  WUrtemberg,  on  the  Rems,  29  m. 
E.N.E.  from  Stuttgart.  Manuf.  Jewelry,  hardware, 
spinning,  and  stocking-weaving. 

Gniiin'den,  a  town  of  Upper  Austria,  on  the  lake  and 
in  the  circle  of  Traun,  7  m.  S.W.  of  Linz;  pop.  4,100. 

Gna'denliutten,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Tusca- 
■  rawas  co. 

Gnaplia'lium,  n.  [Gr.  gnaphalon,  cotton  or  wool, 


from  the  cottony  surface  of  the  herbage.]  (Bot.)  The 
Life-everlasting,  a  genus  of  plants,  order  Asteraceie.  G. 
polycephalum,  the  Cotton-weed,  common  in  fields  in  the 
U.  States,  is  distinguishable  by  its  strong,  agreeable 
odor,  aud  its  brownish  color.  Stem  1-2  ft.  high,  whitish, 
with  a  cottony  down,  much  branched;  leaves  sessile, 
cottony  beneath ;  flowers  in  crowded  clusters  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches;  involucre  with  whitish  scales 
and  yellow  flowers. 

Gnarl,  (narl,)  v.  n.  [A.  S.  gnyrran;  Ger.  knarren,  knur- 
ren,  to  snarl.]  To  growl;  to  murmur;  to  snarl. 

“And  wolves  are  gnarling  who  shall  gnaw  thee  first.” — Shahs. 

— n.  A  knot  in  wood. 

Gnar'led,  Gnarly,  a.  Knotty;  full  of  knots;  as, 

the  gnarled  oak. 

G  nasli,  (nash,)  v.  a.  [Dan.  knasker,  to  crush  between 
the  teeth ;  Ger.  lcnirschen.  The  word  is  formed  from 
the  sound  made  by  striking  or  dashing  the  teeth  to¬ 
gether.]  To  bring  together  with  force,  as  the  teeth  or 
jaws;  to  strike  together,  as  the  teeth. 

— v.  n.  To  strike  or  dash  the  teeth  together,  as  in  rage, 
pain,  or  anguish. 

Gnash'ing-.  n.  A  grinding  or  striking  of  the  teeth 
together,  as  in  rage  or  anguish. 

“  There  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth." — Matt.  viii.  10. 

Gnasll'ingly,  adv.  With  gnashing. 

Gnat,  ( nat ,)  n.  [A.  S.  gnat,  from  gnidan,  to  rub;  Ger. 
grixtze,  the  itch;  allied  to  Gr.  knizein,  to  cause  to  itch.] 
(Zool.)  The  Culicidee,  or  Gnat  family,  are  dipterous  in¬ 
sects,  whose  mouths  are  furnished  with  bristly  stings, 
included  in  flexile  sheaths.  Some  of  the  species  are  ex¬ 
tremely  troublesome,  as  they  pierce  the  skin  to  feed 
upon  the  blood,  and  at  the  same  time  inject  an  irritating 
poisonous  fluid.  Their  flight  is  accompanied  by  a  hum¬ 
ming  noise,  occasioned  by  the  vibration  of  their  wings: 
they  seldom  appear  in  the  day-time,  except  in  thick 
woods,  aud  they  abound  in  moist  situations,  which  is 
easily  accounted  for  by  their  larval  being  inhabitants  of 
the  water.  In  this  state  they  are  very  active,  swimming 
with  great  agility,  and  often  descending;  but  coming  to 
the  surface  to  breathe,  which  they  do  head  downwards, 
the  respiratory  orifice  being  at  the  end  of  a  very  prolonged 
spiracle  arising  from  the  end  of  the  abdomen.  —  That 
well-known  insect,  the  common  gnat  (Culex  pipiens), 
is  produced  from  a  singular-looking  aquatic  larva;  it  has 
a  large  head,  furnished  on  each  side  with  a  pair  of  an- 
tenme-like  jointed  processes  ;  the  thorax  large  and  an¬ 
gular;  the  body  suddenly  lessening  from  this  part,  and 
continuing  of  nearly  the  same  size  to  the  tail,  which  is 
abruptly  truncated,  and  tipped  with  four  foliaceous  pro- 
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Fig.  1167.  — GNAT.  MAGNIFIED. 

1.  Insect  depositiug  eggs  ;  2,  insect  escaping  from  pupa  case  ; 

3,  larva  of  gnat ;  4,  floating  raft  of  eggs, 
cesses.  In  about  fifteen  days’  time  the  larvae  are  full- 
grown,  and  arrive  at  the  pupa  state;  the  animal  then 
appears  to  have  a  rounded  form,  is  very  active,  and  still 
inhabits  the  water;  the  position  of  its  breathing  appa¬ 
ratus,  however,  is  now  altered,  being  situated  at  the 
anterior  part  of  the  body,  and  consists  of  two  little  tubes, 
which  are  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  water  for  the 
reception  of  air.  When  ready  to  assume  the  perfect 
slate,  it  rises  to  the  surface,  and  the  G.  quickly  emerges 
from  its  confinement.  —  A  warm,  rainy  season  is  most 
favorable  to  the  evolution  of  G. ;  and,  in  such  summers, 
particular  districts  in  most  countries  are  occasionally 
pestered  by  them  in  countless  swarms.  In  Lapland,  es¬ 
pecially,  during  the  heats  of  the  short  summer,  the  G. 
fill  the  air  with  such  swarming  myriads,  that  the  poor 
inhabitants  can  hardly  venture  to  walk  out  of  their 
cabins,  without  having  first  smeared  their  hands  and 
faces  with  a  composition  of  tar  and  cream :  which  is 
found  by  experience  to  prevent  their  attacks.  A  very 
small  black  G.  (Culex  reptans),  with  transparent  wings, 
and  the  legs  marked  by  a  white  bar,  is  particularly 
troublesome  in  marshy  districts  during  the  evening,  by 
its  creeping  motion  on  the  skin  of  the  face,  Ac.  To  the 
above  we  may  add,  that  the  mosquito  (Culex  mosquito), 
so  much  dreaded  by  all  who  visit  our  Southern  States 
and  the  West  Indies,  where  its  bite  seems  to  operate  with 
peculiar  malignity,  is  a  species  of  G.  which  derives  ad¬ 
ditional  vigor  from  the  warmer  and  moister  atmosphere. 
—  See  Mosquito. 

Gnat'-flower,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Ophrys. 

Gnatliidin.  n.  (Zool.)  The  lateral  parts  or  rami  of 
the  mandible  or  lower  jaw  of  birds,  which  are  joined 
to  the  cranium  behind,  and  meet  in  front  at  a  great* 
or  less  angle. 
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Gnathi'tis,  n.  [Or.  gnathos,  the  jaw.]  (Med.)  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  cheek  or  upper  jaw. 

Gntt  tliotheca,  n.  [Gr.  gnathos,  and  thake,  a  sheath.] 
(Zool.)  In  birds,  the  horny  or  cutaneous  integument  of 
the  beak. 

dnat'-sn^pper,  n.  A  bird  that  lives  by  catching 
gnats. 

Glliit'-strainer,  w.  One  who  strains  out  gnats  ;  one 
who  places  too  much  importance  on  little  tilings;  —  so 
called  in  allusion  to  Matt,  xxiii.  24. 

Gnat'-worm,  n.  The  larva  of  the  gnat. 

dnaw,  (h3«i,)  «.  a.  [A.  3.  gnagan ;  Ger.  nagen,  to  eat 
away,  to  corrode  ;  Gr.  knaein,  to  scrape.]  To  bite  off  by 
little  ;  to  bite  or  scrape  off  with  the  fore-teeth;  to  wear 
away  by  biting ;  to  eat  by  biting  off  small  portions  of 
food  with  the  fore-teeth.  —  To  bite  in  agony  or  rage. 

“He  comely  fell,  and  dying  gnawed  the  ground."  — Dryden. 

— To  waste;  to  fret;  to  corrode. 

— v.  n.  To  use  the  teeth  in  biting. 

44  A  thousand  men  that  hshes  gnawed  upon."  —  Shake . 

Gimw'er.  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  gnaws  or  corrodes. 

Gnaw'ers,  n.  pi.  (Zool.)  See  Rodentia. 

Gnaw  ing. p.  a.  Biting  off  by  little  and  little;  cor¬ 
roding  ;  eating  by  slow  degrees. 

•Gneiss,  (nice,)  n.  [Ger.  gneiss.)  (Genl.)  A  rock  hav¬ 
ing  the  same  constitution  as  granite,  but  with  the  mica 
more  or  less  in  layers.  It  is  often  described  as  strat¬ 
ified  granite.  Syenitic  gneiss  contains  hornblende  in 
place  of  mica,  and  the  other  general  variations  in  the 
composition  of  granite  apply  also  to  it.  As  the  mica  is 
easily  cleavable,  a  gneiss  rock  breaks  most  readily  in  the 
direction  of  the  mica  layers,  and  thus  affords  slabs.  It 
is  much  used  both  as  a  building  material  and  for  flag¬ 
stones.  Extensive  quarries  are  opened  near  Iladdam 
and  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  and  at  Munson  and  many  other 
places  in  Massachusetts.  G.  graduates  into  mica 
schist,  q.  v. 

Gueis'sic,  a.  Same  as  Gneissoib. 

Gneis'soitl,  a.  [Ger.  gneiss,  and  Gr.  eidos,  a  form,  an 
appearance.]  Resembling  gneiss ;  having  some  of  the 
properties  or  characteristics  of  gneiss. 

Giieis'sose,  a.  Having  the  general  structure  of  gneiss. 

Gne'sen,  a  town  of  Prussia,  duchy,  and  30  m.  E.N.E. 
of  Posen.  G.  contains  a  theological  seminary,  and  is 
the  see  of  the  archbishop-primate  of  Prussian  Poland. 
Pop.  8,230. 

Gnetacete,  (ne-tai'se-e.)  ( Bot .)  The  .Jointed  Firfam,  an 
order  of  plants,  class  Gymnogens. —  Diag.  Repeatedly 
branched  jointed  stems,  simple  net-veined  leaves,  1- 
celled  anthers  opening  by  pores,  and  the  membrane 
next  the  nucleus  protruded.  —  They  consist  of  small 
trees  or  shrubs,  with  opposite  leaves,  sometimes  small 
and  scale-like.  They  occur  in  botli  tropical  and  temperate 
climates.  Their  properties  and  uses  are  unimportant. 
There  are  but  15  species  in  2  genera. 

Gnome,  (none,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  gnomon,  one  who 
knows,  hence  a  guardian,  from  gignos  Icein,  gnonai,  to 
know.]  (Mediaeval  Myth.)  The  name  given  by  cabalistic 
writers  to  one  of  the  classes  of  imaginary  beings  which 
are  supposed  to  be  the  presiding  spirits  in  the  mysterious 
operations  of  nature  in  the  mineral  and  vegetable  world. 
They  have  their  dwelling  within  the  earth,  where  they 
preside  specially  over  its  treasures,  and  are  of  both  sexes, 
male  and  female.  The  former  are  often  represented  in 
the  form  of  misshapen  dwarfs,  of  whom  the  well-known 
“RUbezahl,”  or  “Number-nip,”  of  German  legend  is  a 
familiar  example.  Pope,  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  and 
Darwin,  in  the  Loves  of  the  Plants,  have  drawn  upon  the 
more  pleasing  associations  of  this  curious  branch  of 
mythology. 

— A  small  and  ill-favored  person  ;  a  dwarf ;  a  person  of 
outlandish  appearance ;  a  misshapen  being. 

Gnome.  [Gr.,  a  sentence  or  opinion.]  (Lit.)  A  short 
sententious  saying,  conveying  some  maxim  or  moral 
precept.  In  the  Bible,  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  and 
many  of  the  sayings  of  Christ  afford  examples  of  the  G. 
The  gnomic  poets  are  those  Greek  poets  whose  remains 
consist  chiefly  of  G.,  short  sententious  precepts  and  re¬ 
flections.  The  principal  writers  of  this  class  are  Theognis, 
Solon,  Tyrtaus,  and  Simonides. 

Gnoniologf'ic,  . . log  ical,  a.  [Fr.  gnomo- 

logique;  Gr.  gnomologikos.]  Of  or  belonging  to  a  col¬ 
lection  of  maxims,  reflections,  &c. 

Gnomon,  (no'mon,)  n.  [See Gnome.]  (Dialling.)  The 
style  or  pin  of  the  sun-dial,  which  by  its  shadow  indi¬ 
cates  the  hour  of  the  day. 

(Astron.)  A  rod  or  pillar  from  whose  shadow  the 
altitude  or  position  of  the  sun  may  be  determined.  G. 
were  probably  the  first  astronomical  instruments ;  and 
they  appear  to  have  been  much  in  use  among  the 
Egyptians,  the  Chinese,  and  even  the  Peruvians.  It  is 
evident  that  observations  of  this  kind  cannot  give  the 
sun’s  altitude  with  much  exactness.  The  shadow  is 
never  so  well  defined  that  its  limits  can  be  ascertained 
with  astronomical  precision ;  besides,  the  observation 
requires  to  be  corrected  for  parallax  refraction,  and  the 
sun’s  semi-diameter  —  elements  which  can  only  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  means  of  instruments  of  a  very  superior  de¬ 
scription  to  the  <?.,and  which,  consequently,  render  the 
latter  useless. 

(Geom.)  That  portion  of  the  larger  of  two  parallelo¬ 
grams  which  remains  uncovered,  when  a  smaller,  similar 
parallelogram  has  been  superposed  upon  it,  in  such  man¬ 
ner  that  they  shall  have  one  angle  in  common. 

G.  of  a  globe,  the  index  of  the  hair  circle. 

Gn4>nion'ic,  Gnoinon'ical, a.  [Fr .gnomonique;] 
Gr.  gnomonilcos.]  Of.  or  belonging  to,  the  art  of  dialling. 

Gnomon'ic  Projec  tion,  n.  (Math.)  That  projec¬ 
tion  of  the  circles  of  any  sphere  in  which  the  centre  of 
the  sphere  is  the  point  of  sight,  the  principal  plane  be¬ 
ing  tangent  to  the  surface. 


Gnomon'ics,  n.sing.  [Fr.  gnomonique;  Gr.  gnomo- 

|  nike;  sc .  techne.]  The  art  of  constructing  dials;  dialling. 

Gno'monist,  n.  One  versed  in  the  construction  of 
dials. 

Gnonionol'ogy,  n.  A  treatise  on  the  art  of  con¬ 
structing  dials. 

Gnostic,  (nos'tic,)  n.  One  of  the  sect  of  Gnostics.  See 
Gnostics. 

— a.  Pertaining  to  the  Gnostics,  or  their  teachings. 

Gnos'ticism,  n.  The  system  of  philosophy  or  doctrine 
taught  by  the  Gnostics. 

Gnostics,  ( nos'tiks ,)  7i.pl.  [Fr .  gnostiques ;  L .  gnosticus ; 
Gr.  gnostikos,  versed  in  knowledge,  from  gndskein,  to 
know.]  (Eccl.  Hist.)  Gnostics  is  a  common  name  ap¬ 
plied  to  various  sects,  which,  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Church,  sought  to  incorporate  the  teachings  of  heathen 
philosophers  with  the  system  of  Christianity.  Their 
doctrines  were  very  various,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  give 
any  general  account  of  their  principles.  According  to 
some,  they  derive  their  doctrines  from  the  Alexandrian 
philosophers;  according  to  others,  from  the  Jews,  or 
from  the  Orientals.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  each 
of  these  sources  contributed  to  build  up  the  fabric  of 
Gnosticism,  some  sects  taking  from  one,  and  others  from 
another,  and  some,  perhaps,  from  all  the  three.  The  apos¬ 
tle  Paul,  even  during  his  ministry,  complains  of  at¬ 
tempts  being  made  to  ingraft  Jewish  and  heathen  cus¬ 
toms  and  opinions  upon  the  Christian  faith  ;  and  hence 
Gnosticism  is  frequently  traced  back  to  this  early  period. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sect  became  very  power¬ 
ful  in  the  Church  soon  after  that  time;  and  their  opin¬ 
ions  exercised  a  great  influence  upon  Christian  theology. 
One  of  their  leading  principles  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  their  inability  to  account  for  the  existence  of  evil 
in  the  world.  They  could  not  see  how  God,  as  all-wise, 
powerful,  and  good,  could  allow  evil  to  exist  at  all ;  and 
they  were  led  to  conclude  that  matter  must  contain 
within  itself  the  principle  of  evil.  Hence  they  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  God  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
creation  or  sustenance  of  the  world,  but  that  he  created 
two  beings,  called  iEons,  or  emanations,  from  which 
sprang  other  a?ons,  and  others  from  these,  an  innumer¬ 
able  host,  the  lower  in  descent  being  always  less  perfect 
than  those  above  them.  One  of  these  seons  was  Demiur- 
gus,  who  created  this  world,  and  was  the  God  of  the  Old 
Testament.  To  counteract  the  evil  that  existed,  God 
sent  Christ,  one  of  the  highest  seons,  into  the  world,  to 
restore  man  to  the  knowledge  of  himself.  They  had 
very  inferior  notions  of  the  character  of  Christ,  and  de¬ 
nied  that  he  suffered  death,  or  that  he  really  underwent 
the  sufferings  recorded  of  him.  They  did  not  believe  in 
the  resurrection  of  the  body,  deeming  it  too  gross  for  a 
higher  destiny.  Their  beliefs  influenced  their  lives  in 
two  very  different  ways,  leading  some  to  mortify  the 
flesh,  in  order  to  bring  themselves  into  closer  commun¬ 
ion  with  God,  and  leading  others  to  give  way  to  every 
sinful  lust  and  passion,  in  order  to  show  their  total  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  body.  In  process  of  time  they  split  into 
various  divisions,  differing  widely  from  each  other  both 
in  faith  and  practice.  Among  the  principal  Gnostic 
sects  may  be  mentioned  the  Nicolaitanes,  Saturnines, 
Cerinthians,  Basilidians,  Valentinians,  Ophites,  Carpo- 
cratians,  Antilactes,  Docette,  Marcionites,  Tationists,  and 
Bardesanists.  The  system  of  Gnosticism  disappeared 
about  the  5th  century. 

Gnu,  (gnoo,)  n.  [Get-.;  Hottentot  nju.\  (Zool.)  The  An¬ 
telope  Gnu  of  Linnaeus,  a  large  bovine  antelope,  which 
is  found  in  herds  in  the  arid  deserts  of  S.  Africa.  This 
singular  ruminant  quadruped,  of  which  three  species  are 
known,  appears  at  first  to  be  a  monstrous  being,  com¬ 
pounded  of  parts  of  different  animals.  Its  general  color 


Fig.  1168.  —  THE  ANTELOPE  GNU. 

is  a  deep  umber-brown,  approaching  to  black.  It  is  4  ft. 
in  height,  having  the  body  and  crupper  of  a  small  horse, 
and  is  covered  with  brown  hair;  the  tail  is  furnished 
with  long  white  hairs  (like  that  of  a  horse),  and  on  the 
neck  is  a  beautiful  flowing  mane,  white  at  the  base,  and 
black  at  the  tips.  Its  horns,  approximated  and  enlarged 
at  the  base,  descend  outwardly,  and  turn  up  at  the  point ; 
the  muzzle  is  large,  flat,  and  surrounded  by  a  circle  of 
projecting  hairs;  under  the  throat  and  dewlap  is  an¬ 
other  black  mane ;  and  the  legs  are  as  light  and  slender 
as  those  of  a  stag. 

Go,  v.n.  (imp.  went,  pp.  gone.)  [A.  S.  gan,  gangan ;  0. 
Fris.^clra;  0.  Dan.  gauge;  Ger. gehen ;  Icel. ganga;  Goth. 
gaggan;  Lett,  gaju;  Zend,  and  Sansk.  get,  to  go.]  To 
pass ;  to  move,  or  to  be  in  motion ;  to  proceed  from  one 
place,  state,  or  station  to  another;  to  advance;  to  make 
progress;  —  used  in  reference  to  the  most  various  appli¬ 
cations  of  both  animate  and  inanimate  beings,  also  of 
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mental  movements;  and  applied  further,  in  a  figurative 
sense,  to  all  things  sentient  or  living. — To  walk;  to  move 
step  by  step  ; — in  contradistinction  to  running  or  riding. 

“I  will  only  go  through  on  my  feet.”  —Sum.  xx.  19. 

— To  proceed  in  a  train,  or  in  consequences;  to  be  carried 
on  ;  to  succeed;  to  fare  ;  to  be  in  a  good  or  ill  state  ;  to 
operate;  to  turn  out ;  to  eventuate;  as,  everything  goes 
well. 

“  I  think  as  the  world  goes,  he  was  a  good  sort  of  man  enough.” 

Arbuthnot. 

— To  proceed;  to  pass  in  any  manner  or  to  any  end ;  to 
have  effect;  to  avail ;  to  be  of  force  and  value;  to  have 
a  use  or  currency ;  to  contribute ;  to  conduce ;  to  tend; 
to  concur ;  —  often  preceding  to  or  into. 

“  Whether  the  cause  goes  for  me  or  against  me,  you  must  pay 
me  the  reward."—  Watts. 

— To  apply  one’s  self;  to  have  recourse  to;  to  be  about  to 
do;  to  undertake  ;  as,  to  go  to  law,  to  go  into  business. 

— To  proceed  by  a  mental  operation  ;  to  pass  in  the  mind, 
or  operate  by  mental  action  or  imaginative  effort;  — 
often  before  over  or  through;  as,  to  go  over  accouuts, 
to  go  through  a  book. 

“I  go  over  some  parts  of  this  argument  again." — Locke. 

— To  be  pregnant,  or  in  a  state  of  pregnancy;  to  be  with 
young,  or  in  the  family-way;  as,  she  is  six  months  gone. 

— To  leave;  to  depart;  to  pass  or  move  away;  —  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  stay  and  come. 

“  Go,  poor  devil;  get  thee  gone ;  why  should  I  hurt  thee?”  Sterne. 

— To  be  expended,  or  wasted  ;  to  be  loosed,  or  released; 
to  decline;  to  tend  towards  decay,  death, or  ruin ;  to  be 
lost;  to  decease. 

“  By  Saint  George,  he 's  gone I 
That  spear- wound  hath  our  master  sped.”  —  Scott. 

— To  extend  ;  to  reach  ;  as,  that  road  goes  to  Baltimore ;  a 
married  man’s  hand  is  always  going  into  his  pocket ; 
frugality  goes  a  great  way  towards  wealth. 

“  No  man's  knowledge  here  can  go  beyond  his  experience."  Locke. 

(The  senses  of  the  word  go  are  very  various  and  some¬ 
what  indistinct ;  its  general  characteristic  is  motion  or 
progression,  and  in  its  most  exact  definition  expresses 
passage  from  a  place,  in  opposition  to  come.  This  is 
frequently  observable  even  in  figurative  phrases ;  thus, 
we  say,  things  that  go  before  and  that  come  after ;  to-day 
goes,  and  to-morrow  comes.) 

Go  to,  come;  begin;  start;  move:  —  an  exhortative 
expression,  used  chiefly  in  a  scornful  sense. 

"  Go  to,  go  to,  thou  art  a  foolish  fellow."  —  Shahs. 

To  go  about,  to  set  oue’s  self  to  or  about  anything ;  to 
attempt ;  to  endeavor  ;  to  essay. 

“  He  went  about  his  father's  business."  —  Milton. 

(Naut.)  To  tack;  to  move  a  ship’s  head  round ;  as,  to 
go  about  in  stays. —  To  go  aside,  to  err;  to  deviate  from 
the  right  course. 

“  If  any  man's  wife  go  aside,  and  commit  a  trespass  against 
him."  —  Num.  v.  12. 

To  go  between,  to  interpose ;  to  act  as  mediator ;  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  reconcile  or  adjust ;  as,  to  go  between  husband 
and  wife  is  a  thankless  action.  —  To  go  by,  to  pass  away 
unnoticed;  to  omit. 

“  What's  that  to  us  ?  The  time  goes  by."  —  Shahs. 

To  observe,  as  a  rule;  to  follow,  as  an  example. 

11  The  violence  of  the  symptoms  are  a  better  rule  to  go  by.”  Sharp. 

To  go  down,  to  be  swallowed,  or  accepted. 

“  If  he  be  hungry,  bread  will  go  down.”  —  Locke. 

To  be  received,  without  choice  or  power  of  objection ; 
as,  that  tale  will  not  go  down. —  To  go  for  nothing,  to 
be  valueless  in  effect ;  to  have  no  meaning  or  effica¬ 
cious  result;  as,  his  denial  goes  for  nothing. —  To  go 
hard  with,  to  cause  trouble,  difficulty,  or  danger  to  ;  to 
occasion  trial  or  misfortune  to;  as,  his  death  went  hard 
with  his  wife. —  To  go  in  and  out,  to  do  the  business  of 
life.  —  To  go  into  or  unto.  (Scrip.)  To  have  sexual  com¬ 
merce  with.  —  To  go  on,  to  proceed  ;  to  move  forward; 
to  advance. 

14 1  wish  you  health  to  go  on  with  that  noble  work."  — Berkeley. 

To  be  fitted  or  put  on ;  as,  this  hat  will  not  go  mi  my 
head. — To  go  out,  to  enter  upon  any  undertaking  or  ex¬ 
pedition  ;  as,  to  go  out  on  an  affair  of  honor,  or  duel. 

“  There  are  other  men  fitter  to  go  out  than  I."  —  Shake. 

To  expire ;  to  become  extinct ;  as,  the  fire  has  gone  out. 

44  Art  after  art  goes  out,  and  all  is  night. ' '  —  Pope. 

To  become  public;  to  be  circulated  abroad;  as,  the 
scandal  goes  out  to  the  world.  —  To  go  over,  to  revolt ;  as, 
numbers  have  gone  over  to  the  enemy.  —  To  peruse ;  to 
study;  to  read;  as,  I  wait  over  the  book  and  found  it 
rubbish.  —  To  examine;  to  review;  to  criticise;  as,  to 
go  over  the  items  of  an  account.  —  To  think  over;  to 
dwell  upon  mentally;  to  cogitate  upon;  as,  I  will  go 
over  the  matter,  and  let  you  know  my  decision.  —  To 
change  sides;  to  pass  from  one  party  to  another;  as,  he 
has  gone  over  to  the  Democrats.  —  To  cross  from  one 
side  to  the  other;  as,  to  goover  a  lake. —  To  go  through, 
to  perform  thoroughly ;  to  perform;  to  accomplish  ;  to 
effect;  to  execute. 

44  The  Earl  of  Antrim  had  not  steadiness  of  mind  enough 
To  go  through  with  such  an  undertaking."  —  Clarendon. 

To  suffer ;  to  endure ;  to  bear :  to  undergo  ;  as,  to  go 
through  a  protracted  sickness. — Togo  under,  to  be  known 
under  a  specific  appellation  ;  as,  to  go  under  the  name 
of  Socialists.  —  To  be  sunk  or  submerged  ;  as,  he  went 
under  the  ice  and  was  drowned. —  To  go  off,  to  die;  to 
decease ;  to  depart  from  life. 

44 1  would  the  friends  we  miss  were  safe  arrived, 

Some  must  go  off.”  —  Shahs. 

To  quit  duty ;  to  temporarily  leave  a  post  or  position. 

44  The  leaders  having  charge  from  you  to  stand, 

Will  not  go  off  until  they  hear  you  speak."  —Shaks. 
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To  go  upon,  to  take  and  follow  as  a  leading  rule  or 
principle. 

•‘This  supposition  I  have  gone  upon  through  those  papers."  Addison. 
To  let  go, to  permit  to  depart;  to  release  hold  of;  to 
allow  to  leave  ;  as,  to  let  go  a  prisoner. 

(xO,  v.  a.  To  accept  or  take,  as  participating  in  an  enter¬ 
prise  ;  to  become  responsible  for ;  to  fill  or  enjoy  a  part  in. 

“I '11  go  his  halves." — Rabelais.  (Translated.) 

To  go  it,  to  act  in  a  wild  or  convivial  niauner ;  to  carry 
on ;  to  be  uproarious  or  reckless ;  to  become  pugnacious. 

“  Go  it,  Maria ;  I  'll  hold  your  bonnet."  —  Pierce  Egan. 

To  proceed;  to  advance;  to  make  progress.  (Used  col¬ 
loquially.)  —  To  go  one’s  way,  to  depart;  to  move  on; 
to  set  forth  ;  as,  he  went  on  his  way  rejoicing.  . 

Go,  ».  An  incident,  event,  circumstance,  or  occurrence. 
(Used  as  slang.) 

“  This  is  a  pretty  go."  —  Pickens. 

. — The  prevailing  mode,  fashion,  or  custom  ;  as,  snobbery 
is  quite  the  go  at  Washington. 

— Uproarious  mirth;  jollification;  as,  we  had  a  great 
go.  (Used  as  a  colloquialism.) 

—A  glass  of  spirits  taken  neat,  or  without  water;  as,  a  go 
of  gin.  (Used  extensively  in  London,  Eng.) 

Go'a,  a  Portuguese  district  of  India,  prov.  of  Bejapoor, 
on  the  W.  coast ;  area,  1,100  sq.  tn.  Prod.  Pepper,  rice, 
betel-nuts,  cocoa-nuts,  and  salt.  Pop.  346,500. 

Go'a,  a  maritime  city  of  India,  chief  city  of  the  above 
district,  and  formerly  capital  of  all  the  Portuguese  set¬ 
tlements  in  India,  on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mandona,  250  m.  S.S.E.  of  Bombay:  Lat. 
15°  30'  N.,  Lon.  74°  2'  E.  G.  consists  of  two  cities  — 
Old  Goa  and  New  Goa.  The  old  city,  now  almost  de¬ 
serted,  contains  some  splendid  churches  and  other  speci¬ 
mens  of  architecture.  New  Goa,  or  Panjitn,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  within  the  forts,  is  the  residence  of  the 
viceroy  and  of  the  principal  inhabitants.  It  carries  on 
an  inconsiderable  trade  with  Portugal,  China,  and  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  the  place  is  rapidly  going  to  decay. 
Pop.  unascertained,  but  small. 

Goad,  (god,)  n.  [A.  S .gad;  Swed. gadd,  a  sting;  Icel. 
gaddr,  a  pin,  peg;  Scot. gad,  the  pointof  a  spear;  O.Ger. 
gart,  a  prick,  from  gartijan,  to  impel,  to  drive.]  A  pointed 
instrument  used  to  stimulate  a  beast  to  move  faster. 

“  Off  in  his  harden'd  hand  a  goad  he  bears." — Pope. 

—v.  a.  To  drive  with  a  goad:  — hence,  to  urge  forward; 
to  incite  ;  to  excite  ;  to  stimulate  ;  to  instigate. 

“  Temptation  that  doth  goad  us  on  to  sin  in  loving  virtue.”  Shake. 

Goaf.  ti.  (Mining.)  See  Gob. 

Goal,  (gol,)  n.  [Fr.  gaule,  a  pole,  from  Lat.  vattus,  a  pole 
or  8 take ;  \V.  gwyal ,  a  goal,  a  mark.]  The  point  set  to 
bound  a  race,  and  to  which  racers  run ;  any  starting- 
post;  the  mark. 

“  Hast  thou  beheld,  when  from  the  goal  they  start." — Dryden. 

—The  end  aimed  at ;  the  end  or  final  purpose ;  the  object 
attained. 

“  Good  .  .  .  the  final  goal  of  ill." — Tennyson. 

Goal'para,  a  district  of  British  India,  in  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Bengal ;  Lat.  25°  40'  to  26°  31'  N.,  Lon.  S9°  42' 
to  91°  8'  E.  Area,  3,500  sq.  m.  Prod.  Cotton,  tobacco, 
sugar,  and  mustard.  Pop.  440,000. 

Goar,  St.,  a  fortified  town  of  Prussia,  15  miles  from 
Coblentz.  It  is  seated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
under  the  stupendous  rock  and  castle  of  Rheinfels,  with 
which  it  surrendered  to  the  French  in  1794.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  is  the  small  town  of  St.  Goars- 
hausen.  and  on  a  mountain  near  it  is  the  strong  castle 
called  Katz.  St.  Goar  has  a  considerable  trade  in  wines 
and  hides.  Pop.  2,000. 

Goa  r,  n.  Same  as  Gore,  q.  v. 

Goat,  (got,)  n.  [A.  S.  gat,  geat :  L.  Ger.,  D.,  and  Fris, 
geit ;  Ger.  geiss  ;  Goth,  gaitei,  a  young^goat ;  Heb.  gedi, 
a  kid,  from  gdda,  to  cut,  to  crop.  See  Kid.]  ( Zoill .)  The 
distinguishing  characters  in  the  genus  capra  (a  Linnsean 
group  of  Ruminantia,  which  includes  all  the  species  of 
goats)  are,  —  that  the  horns  are  hollow,  turned  upwards, 
and  annulated  on  their  surfaces ;  that  there  are  eight 
cutting  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  none  in  the  upper : 
and  that  the  male  is  generally  bearded.  In  its  domes¬ 
tic  state  the  goat  is  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
globe,  bearing  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  differ¬ 
ing  in  size  and  form  according  to  various  circumstances  ; 
the  horns  generally  having  a  curvature  outwards  to¬ 
wards  the  tips.  Buffon’s  account  of  this  animal  is  strik¬ 
ingly  descriptive.  “  The  goat,”  says  he,  “  is  superior  to 
the  sheep  both  in  sentiment  and  dexterity.  He  ap¬ 
proaches  man  spontaneously,  and  is  easily  familiarized. 
He  is  sensible  of  caresses,  and  capable  of  a  considerable 
degree  of  attachment.  He  is  stronger,  lighter,  more 
agile,  and  less  timid  than  the  sheep.  He  is  a  sprightly, 
capricious,  wan¬ 
dering,  wanton 
animal.  It  is  with 
much  difficulty 
that  he  can  be 
confined,  and  he 
loves  to  retire  into 
solitude,  and  to 
climb,  stand,  and 
even  sleep,  on 
rugged  and  lofty 
eminences.  He  is 
robust  and  easily 
nourished,  for  he 
eats  almost  every 
herb,  and  is  in¬ 
jured  by  very  few. 

His  bodily  tem¬ 
perament,  which 
in  all  animals  has 
a  great  influence  the  common  goat,  ( Capra  hircus.) 


on  the  natural  disposition, is  not  essentially  different  from 
that  of  t lie  sheep.  These  two  animals,  whose  internal  or¬ 
ganization  is  almost  entirely  similar.are  nourished, grow, 
and  multiply  in  the  same  manner ;  and  their  diseases  are 
the  same,  excepting  a  few  to  which  the  goat  is  not  sub¬ 
ject.  The  goat  fears  not,  like  the  Bheep,  too  great  a  de¬ 
gree  of  heat.  He  cheerfully  exposes  himself  to  the  sun, 
and  sleeps  under  his  most  ardent  rays  without  being 
affected  with  the  vertigo  or  any  other  inconvenience. 
He  is  not  afraid  of  rain  or  storms;  but  he  appears  to 
feel  the  effect  of  severe  cold.  The  inconstancy  of  his 
disposition  is  marked  by  the  irregularity  of  his  actions. 
He  walks,  stops  short,  runs,  leaps,  approaches  or  retires, 
shows  or  conceals  himself,  or  flies  off,  as  if  actuated  by 
mere  caprice,  and  without  any  other  cause  than  what 
arises  from  an  eccentric  vivacity  of  temper.  The  supple¬ 
ness  of  his  organs,  and  the  strength  and  nervousness  of 
his  frame,  are  hardly  sufficient  to  support  the  petulance 
and  rapidity  of  his  natural  movements.”  It  is  difficult 
in  this  genus  to  determine  what  are  species  and  what 
are  varieties.  The  common  or  domestic  goat  (Capra 
hircus)  has  existed  as  a  domestic  animal  from  the  earli¬ 
est  ages ;  it  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  books  of 
Moses,  and  formed  a  large  portion  of  the  flocks  of  the 
patriarchs.  The  goat  thrives  under  the  care  of  man  in 
the  hottest  parts  of  India  and  Africa,  and  in  the  northern 
districts  of  Scandinavia.  Amid  such  diversity  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  considerable  diversity  of  breeds  might  be 
expected,  and  accordingly,  besides  the  common  variety, 
there  are  the  Syrian  goat,  the  Angora  goat,  the  Cash- 
mere  goat,  —  all  remarkable  for  the  greater  length  and 
fineness  of  their  hair;  a  beautiful  Swarf  variety  from 
West  Africa,  called  the  Guinea  Goat,  and  many  others. 
Some  of  these,  as  the  Syrian  goat,  (Fig.  1170,)  have  large 
pendent  ears.  In  nothing  does  variation  seem  more 
readily  to  result  from  the  influence  of  climate  and 
other  circumstances,  than  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  hair,  and  in  the  relative  abundance  of  the  two  kinds 
of  it,  both  of  which  are  well  exhibited  in  the  common 
goat,  the  long,  soft  hair,  and  the  softer  woolly  hair  be¬ 
neath  it.  But  in  many  other  respects,  also,  the  domes¬ 
tic  goat  is  subject  to  variation,  more  than  perhaps  any 
other  domestic  quadruped  except  the  dog.  The  uses  of 
the  goat  are  numerous.  The  flesh  is  good ;  that  of  the 
kid,  or  young  goat,  is  in  most  countries  esteemed  a  del- 
icacy.  The  milk  is  very  rich  and  nutritious,  more  easy 
of  digestion  than  that  of  the  cow,  and  is  often  useful  to 
consumptive  patients.  Some  goats  yield  as  much  as 
four  quarts  of  milk  daily,  although  the  average  quan¬ 
tity  is  more  nearly  two.  Both 
cheese  and  butter  are  made 
of  goat’s  milk ;  they  have  a 
peculiar  but  not  disagree- 
ablo  flavor.  Goat’s  milk  is 
still  very  much  used  in  Syria 
and  other  parts  of  the  East, 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the 
patriarchs.  The  skin  of  the 
goat  was  early  used  for  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  is  now  dressed  as 
leather  for  many  uses,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  making  gloves 
and  the  finer  kinds  of  shoes. 

The  hair,  which  may  be  ad¬ 
vantageously  clipped  annu¬ 
ally,  is  used  for  making  ropes 
which  are  indestructible  in 
water,  and  for  making  wigs 
for  judges,  barristers,  and 
ecclesiastical  dig  n  i  t  a  r  i  e  s. 

For  the  latter  purpose,  the 
hair  of  white  goats  is  used. 

The  use  of  the  hair  or  wool  Fig.  1170. 

of  certain  varieties  of  goat  head  of  Syrian  goat. 
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is  noticed  in  the  article  Angora  Goat.  The  horns  arc 
used  for  making  knife-handles,  &c.,  and  the  fat  is  said 
to  be  superior  to  that  of  the  ox  for  candles.  The  Rocky 
Mountain  Goat  (q.  v.)  ranks  on  a  par  with  the  Cashmere 
goat  for  the  excellence  of  its  fleece;  —  but  as  it  is  now 
considered  an  antelope,  it  results  that  the  genus  Capra 
is  not  represented  in  America.  The  origin  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  goat  is  with  greatest  probability  traced  to  the 
iEgagre  (C.  tegagrus),  the  Persian  Paseng.  See  H3gagre. 

Goatee',  n.  That  part  of  a  man’s  beard  which  depends 
from  the  lower  lips  or  chin,  resembling  the  beard  of  a 
goat.. 

Goat'lierd,  n.  One  whose  duty  is  to  attend  goats. 

Goat'ish,  a.  Resembling  a  goat  in  any  quality;  of  a 
rank  smell. 

Uoat  islily,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  goat. 

Goat'isliness,n.  Quality  of  being  goatish;  lustfulness. 

Goat  Island,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  small  island  and 
light-house  in  Newport  hai'borin  front  of  the  town.  It 
exhibits  a  fixed  light. 

Goat  Island.  See  Niagara  Falls. 

Goat'-milKer,  n.  ( Zo'dl .)  Same  as  Goat-sucker,  q.  v. 

Goat'-inotli,  n.  (Zoill.)  See  Cossus. 

Goat’s'-beard,  Goat  '-marjoram,  to.  ( Bot .)  See 
Tragopogon. 

Goat‘s'-rne,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Tephrosia. 

Goal's'-tliorn,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Astragalus. 

Goat'-sucker,  n.  (Zoill.)  A  family  of  birds,  Capri- 
mulgidse,  tribe  Fissirostres,  comprising  birds  with  a  short 
triangular  bill,  and  soft,  lax,  owl-like  plumage.  They 
feed  upon  insects  which  they  capture  while  upon  the 
wing.  The  whippoorwill  (Caprimulgus  vociferus),  (see 
Fig.  1023),  a  native  of  the  U.  States,  is  ten  inches  long 
without  the  wing,  and  has  the  bristles  of  the  bill 
without  lateral  filaments.  Its  general  color  is  pale 
rufous,  with  the  top  of  the  head  ashy-gray,  longitudi¬ 


nally  streaked  with  black.  Its  notes  are  three,  and  have 
a  fancied  resemblance  to  the  syllables  whip-poor-wilt, 
and  hence  its  name.  It  begins  its  song  soon  after  sun¬ 
set,  and  continues  till  late  at  night;  then  remains  silent 
till  near  the  dawn,  when  it  resumes  and  continues  fill 
sunrise.  During  the  day  the  whippoorwill  sleeps  upon 
the  ground,  or  on  fallen  trunks  of  trees,  or  on  low 
branches,  and  may  often  be  approached  to  within  a  few 
feet  before  it  flies.  It  is  said  that  it  always  tits  with 
its  body  parallel  to  the  branch  on  which  it  alights, 
and  never  across  it.  Its  eggs  are  always  two,  short 
elliptical,  much  rounded,  and  nearly  equal  at  both 
ends;  the  color  greenish-white,  spotted,  and  blotched 
with  bluish-gray  and  light-brown.  These  are  laid  in 
May,  on  the  bare  ground  or  on  dr)'  leaves,  and  in  the 
most  secluded  parts  of  the  thickets.  The  Cliuck-will’s- 
widow  (Caprimulgus  Carol  in  ensis),  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  States,  much  resembles  the  preceding,  but  the 
bristles  of  its  bill  are  furnished  with  lateral  filaments, 
and  the  top  of  the  head  is  reddish-brown,  streaked  with 
black,  and  the  terminal  two-thirds  of  the  tail,  except  the 
four  central  feathers,  rufous-white.  The  Chuck-will’s- 
widow,  whose  notes  seem  exactly  to  articulate  these 
words,  commences  its  singular  call  generally  in  the 
evening,  soon  after  sunset,  and  continues  it,  with  short 
occasional  interruptions,  for  several  hours.  This  note, 
or  call,  instantly  attracts  the  attention  of  a  stranger, 
and  is  strikingly  different  from  that  of  the  whippoor¬ 
will.  In  sound  and  articulation  it  seems  plainly  to  ex¬ 
press  the  words  which  have  been  applied  to  it  (Chuck- 
will'  s-widow),  pronouncing  each  syllable  leisurely  and 
distinctly,  putting  the  principal  emphasis  on  the  last 
word.  In  a  still  evening  it  may  be  heard  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  nearly  a  mile,  the  tones  of  its  voice  being 
stronger  and  more  full  than  those  of  the  whippoor¬ 
will,  who  utters  his  with  much  greater  rapidity.  The 
flight  of  this  bird  is  low,  skimming  tibout  at  a  few  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  frequently  settling  on 
old  logs,  or  on  the  fences,  and  from  thence  sweeping 
around,  in  pursuit  of  various  winged  insects  that  fly  in 
the  night.  Like  the  whippoorwill,  it  prefers  the  declivi¬ 
ties  of  glens  and  other  deeply  shaded  places,  making  the 
surrounding  mountains  ring  with  echoes  the  whole 
evening.  The  Chuck-will's-widow  lays  its  eggs,  two  in 
number,  on  the  ground,  in  the  woods:  they  are  of  a  dull 
olive  color,  sprinkled  with  darker  specks,  and  about  as 
large  as  a  pigeon's.  Another  interesting  American  spe¬ 
cies,  the  Sight- Hoick,  will  be  seen  under  its  proper 
name. 

Goave,  (go-av',)  Le  Grand,  and  Le  Petit,  two  towns  of 
Hay  ti ;  the  latter  is  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Gona'ives.  abt. 
48  m.  W.S.W.  of  Port-au-Prince,  and  the  former  7  miles 
further  E. 

Gob,  n.  [Gael.]  A  small  piece  ;  a  lump  ;  a  mouthful ;  a 
minor  quantity;  as,  a  gob  of  money.  (Vulgar.)  — The 
mouth  ;  also,  the  saliva  issuing  therefrom. 

(Mining.)  The  waste  part  of  the  workings  of  a  mine ; 
(called  also  goaf.) 

To  work  the  gob  or  goaf .  (Mining.)  To  remove  the 
mineral  pillars  that  support  the  roof  of  a  mine,  and  re¬ 
place  them  with  props. 

Gobain.  St.,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Aisne,  10  m.  of 
Laon.  It  is  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  looking-glasses. 
(See  Glass.)  Pop.  1,615. 

Gob'bet.  n.  [O.  Fr.  gobeau .]  A  mouthful ;  a  small 
piece ;  a  lump  ;  as  much  as  can  be  swallowed  at  once. 

“  Full  of  great  lumps  of  flesh  and  gobbets  raw."  — Spenser. 

— - v .  a.  To  swallow  at  a  mouthful ;  to  gulp.  (Vulgar.) 
Gob'bing',  n.  (Mining.)  The  refuse  thrown  back  into 
the  excavations  remaining  after  the  removal  of  the  coal. 

Gob'ble,  v.  a.  [Fr.  gober,  to  gulp  down,  from  Celt,  gob, 
the  mouth.]  To  swallow  with  open  mouth  or  greedily; 
to  swallow  hastily,  or  in  large  pieces. 

“  Supper  gobbled  up  in  haste."  —  Swift. 

— v.  n.  To  make  a  noise  in  the  throat,  as  a  turkey. 

11  Fat  turkies  gobbling  at  the  door."  —  Prior. 
Gob'bler,  n.  One  who  swallows  food  with  rapidity;  a 
greedy  eater;  a  gormandizer.  —  A  turkey-cock. 
Gobelin  Tapestry.  See  Tapestry. 
Go'-between.w.  One  who  interposes  between  two  par¬ 
ties;  a  mediator;  a  broker.  (Generally  in  a  bad  sense.) 
Go'bi.  or  Coni,  a  range  of  country  in  Central  Asia,  com¬ 
prising  a  large  part  of  Chinese  Turkestan  and  Mongolia. 
Extent,  1,300  m.  in  length,  with  a  breadth  varying  from 
400  to  800  m.  Mostly  a  sandy  desert,  interspersed  with 
a  few  oases.  Lat.  40°  to  50°  N.,  Lon.  90°  to  120°  E.  In 
1S74-6  remains  of  ancient  cities  were  discovered,  but  as 
yet  little  attention  has  been  given  them. 

Gobidre,  n.  pi,  (Zoill.)  A  family  of  Acanthopterygious 
fishes,  including  the  Blennies,  Gobies,  &c.  They  may 
be  recognized  by  the  slenderness  and  flexibility  of  their 
dorsal  rays.  They  have  an  uniformly  wide  intestinal 
canal,  and  no  pyloric  circa. 

Gob'let,  n.  [Fr.  gobelet,  from  gob.)  A  kind  of  cup  or 
drinking-vessel,  usually  of  glass,  containing  as  much  as 
may  be  taken  at  one  large  draught  or  swallow. 

“  Crown  high  the  goblets  with  a  cheerful  draught.”  —  Dryden. 

Gob'lin,  to.  [Fr.  gobelin,  probably  from  Gr.  Icobalos , 
an  arrant  knave.]  A  demon;  an  evil  spirit;  a  frightful 
phantom ;  a  walking  spirit ;  a  gnome  ;  an  elf. 

“  Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health,  or  goblin  damned."  —  Shahs. 
Goby,  to.  [Lat.  gobius,  and  gobio.]  (Zoill.)  A  genus 
of  fishes,  family  Gobidse,  has  the  thoracic  ventrals  united, 
either  along  their  whole  length,  or  at  least  at  the  baso 
forming  a  hollow  disc.  The  species  are  small,  some  of 
them  only  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  live  among  the 
rocks  near  the  shore.  Some  of  them  are  viviparous. 
Over  100  species  are  known. 

Go'-by,  to.  Illusion;  evasion;  escape  by  artifice.  —  A 
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flinging  off;  a  thrusting  away  or  aside;  a  passing  with¬ 
out  notice;  as,  he  gives  his  old  friends  the  go-by. 

Go'-cart,  n.  A  mechanical  contrivance  designed  to  sup¬ 
port  young  children  in  their  first  attempts  to  walk. 

God,  n.  [A.  S.,  0.  S.,  Fris.,  D.,  and  L.  Ger. ;  Dan.,  Swed., 
and  Icel.  gub ;  Ger.  gott ;  Goth,  guth  ;  Pers.  khodd ;  Afghan. 
chuddi,  among  the  Samoiedes  of  Russia,  kudai ;  Hind. 
khooda;  probably  from  Sansk.  guilt,  to  conceal,  whence 
gudha,  a  secret,  a  mystery.  The  A.  S.  word  signifies  at 
once  God  and  good ;  and  the  association  pervades  the 
Teutonic  tongues.]  The  Good;  the  Author  of  all  good¬ 
ness  ;  the  Supreme  Being ;  the  Eternal  and  Infinite  Spirit ; 
the  Creator,  and  the  Sovereign  of  the  Universe ;  the  Al¬ 
mighty.  The  belief  in  the  existence  of  some  being  or 
beings  superior  to  man,  on  whom  he  is  dependent,  and 
who  demands  his  worship,  is  so  universal  that  it  may 
almost  be  said  to  be  an  instinct  of  our  nature.  Those 
who  worship  many  gods  are  termed  polytheists ;  those 
who  worship  one  only,  monotheists.  The  department 
of  knowledge  which  treats  of  the  being,  perfections,  and 
government  of  God,  is  called  theology.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made,  by  arguments,  to  prove  the  existence 
of  one  Supreme  Being,  all-powerful,  wise,  and  good, 
through  whom  everything  exists.  Some  of  these  argu¬ 
ments  are  d  priori,  others  are  d  posteriori.  “  When  we 
argue  from  the  ideas  we  have  of  immensity,  eternity,  ne¬ 
cessary  existence,  and  the  like,  that  such  perfections  can 
reside  but  in  one  Being,  and  thence  conclude  that  there 
can  be  but  one  Supreme  God,  who  is  the  cause  and  au¬ 
thor  of  all  things,”  —  this  is  an  argument  d  priori. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  argue  from  the  order 
and  regularity  that  we  observe  in  the  objects  of  nature 
around  us,  that  there  is  evidence  of  design  and  of  a 
designer,  this  is  an  argument  d  posteriori.  Each  of 
these  modes  of  argument,  however,  is  incomplete  of 
itself,  and  it  is  only  by  a  combination  of  the  two  that 
we  can  expect  to  be  able,  if  indeed  the  imperfection  of 
our  present  faculties  will  ever  admit  of  our  being  able,  to 
prove  by  arguments  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God. 

«— A  false  god ;  a  heathen  deity ;  an  idol ;  a  fetish. 

“  Land  of  lost  gods  and  godlike  men.”  —  Byron. 

— A  prince ;  a  sovereign  ;  a  ruler  ;  a  magistrate  or  judge  ; 
an  angel.  (Chiefly  of  scriptural  application.) 

“Thou  shalt  not  revile  the  gods ,  nor  curse  the  ruler  of  thy  peo¬ 
ple.” — Exod.  xxii.  2. 

-—Any  person  or  thing  held  in  over-exalted  estimation,  or 
deified  and  honored  as  the  chief  good;  as,  he  makes  a 
god  of  his  belly. 

“  Leaves  a  gentleman,  and  makes  a  god  of  such  a  cullion."  Shahs. 

• — pi.  A  term  colloquially  used  to  denote  the  habitues 
or  frequenters  of  the  gallery  in  a  theatre,  especially  in 
Ireland;  as,  the  gods  hissed  him  off  the  stage.  (Cant.) 

Godarniing'.  a  town  of  Surrey  in  England,  on  the 
Wey,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  5  m.  S.S.W.  of 
Guildford.  Alanuf.  Hosiery,  blankets,  worsteds,  cotton 
cloths,  stockings,  and  gloves,  with  a  considerable  trade 
in  hops,  coal,  timber,  and  bark.  Pop.  6,350. 

Goda'very,  a  river  of  India,  rising  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  W.  Ghauts,  abt.  70  m.  N.E.  of  Bombay.  At  Rajam- 
uudry  in  the  N.  Circ.ars,  it  divides  into  two  streams; 
the  left  flowing  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  in  Lat.  16°  48' 
N..  Lon.  82°  23'  E.,  and  the  right  in  Lat.  16°  18'  N.,  Lon. 
81°  46'  E.  The  entire  length  of  the  G.  is  about  900  m. 

God'cllild,  n.  A  child  in  a  godly  or  spiritual  sense; 
one  for  whom  a  person  becomes  sponsor  at  baptism, 
and  solemnly  promises  to  see  it  educated  as  a  Christian, 
(but  very  seldom  does  so.) 

God'daugliter,  ( daw'ter ,)  n.  A  female  for  whom  one 
becomes  sponsor  at  baptism. 

Goddess,  n.  A  female  god  or  deity;  a  heathen  deity 
of  the  female  sex. 

“A  temple  .  .  .  built  to  the  gracious  goddess  Clemency.” — Dryden. 

—In  hyperbole,  and  the  language  of  love,  a  woman  of 
superior  charms,  or  excellence. 

“  She  moves  a  goddess ,  and  she  looks  a  queen.” — Pope. 

Godericli.  ( god'rilch ,)  a  town,  port  of  entry,  and  the 
seat  of  justice  of  Huron  co.,  in  the  prov.  of  Ontario, 
on  Lake  Huron,  abt.  62  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  London  ;  im-  , 
niense  salt  beds  are  found  near  here. 

God  falher,  n.  [A.  S.  god  and  feeder.]  A  man  who 
becomes  sponsor  for  a  child  at  baptism. 

— v.  a.  To  act  as  a  godfather. 

God'frey,  of  Bouillon, 
duke  of  Lorraine  and  first 
Christian  king  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  was  b.  at  Bez.y,  near 
Nivelle.  He  served  while 
young  with  high  distinc¬ 
tion  in  the  armies  of  the 
emperor  Henry  IV. ;  and 
when  near  the  close  of  the 
XI th  cent,  all  W.  Europe 
was  roused  to  the  rescue 
of  the  Holy  Land  from  the 
infidels,  the  fame  of  G.  was 
high  throughout  Chris¬ 
tendom  for  piety  and 
moral  excellence,  as  well 
as  for  knightly  prowess. 

He  entered  fervently  into 
the  great  movement  of  his 
age,  and  was  confessedly 
the  first  in  rank  and  worth 
among  the  chiefs  of  the 
first  crusade.  He  not  only 
signalized  himself  by  val- 
or  among  the  valorous,  and 
by  enthusiasm  among  the 
enthusiastic,  but  he  show¬ 
ed  also  disinterestedness, 


probity,  skill,  and  prudence,  which  were  of  a  higher 
and  rarer  order.  He  maintained  the  most  complete  dis¬ 
cipline  among  his  division  of  the  Christian  army,  which 
he  brought  safely  to  the  appointed  muster-place  beneath 
the  walls  of  Constantinople,  in  the  winter  of  1096.  By 
his  sagacity  and  firmness  he  prevented  hostilities  break¬ 
ing  out  between  the  host  of  the  crusaders  and  the  Greek 
emperor,  Alexius  Comnenus;  and  in  the  spring  of  1097, 
Godfrey  led  the  Frankish  nations  into  Asia  Minor,  to 
the  siege  of  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  sultan  of  Nice. 
This  city  was  captured  after  a  siege  in  which  the  per¬ 
sonal  valor  of  Godfrey,  as  well  as  his  generalship,  was 
frequently  displayed.  He  was  tall,  well-proportioned, 
and  of  such  remarkable  strength  and  dexterity  in  the 
use  of  his  weapons,  that  he  is  said  in  more  than  one  en¬ 
counter  to  have  cloven  his  foe  by  a  single  sword-stroke 
from  skull  to  centre.  After  Nice  was  captured,  the 
Crusaders  marched  forward,  and  defeated  a  Turkish 
army  in  the  great  battle  of  Dorylasum.  They  reached 
Antioch,  in  Syria,  late  in  the  winter  of  1097.  The  city 
was  captured  after  an  obstinate  resistance;  and  the 
weakened  army  of  the  victors  was  in  turn  besieged  in 
its  walls  by  an  innumerable  host  of  the  Mohammedans. 
After  enduring  much  suffering  and  loss,  Godfrey  led  the 
Crusaders  in  a  sudden  sortie  upon  their  enemies,  which 
was  completely  victorious.  The  enthusiasm  caused 
among  the  Christian  army  by  the  supposed  discovery  of 
the  relic  of  the  Holy  Lance,  was  one  great  cause  of  this 
success.  It  was  not  till  1099  that  the  Crusaders  reached 
Jerusalem;  and  their  numbers  were  then  reduced  by 
the  sword  and  by  disease  to  only  1,500  horse  and  20,000 
foot  fit  for  service.  The  Mohammedan  garrison  was  far 
more  numerous,  and  the  city  was  formidably  strong. 
But  the  zeal  of  the  Crusaders  was  indomitable.  After 
a  siege  of  forty  days,  a  successful  assault  was  made,  and 
“  on  a  Friday,  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  day  and  hour 
of  the  Passion.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  stood  victorious  on 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem.”  (Gibbon).  —  When  the  Crusad¬ 
ers  were  sated  with  carnageand  pillage,  they  deliberated 
on  the  important  subject  of  choosing  a  ruler  of  their 
conquest ;  and,  with  the  universal  consent  of  the  as¬ 
sembly,  G.  was  hailed  king  of  the  Christian  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem.  He  showed  his  humility  and  piety  by  refus¬ 
ing  to  wear  a  golden  diadem  in  the  city  where  his  Sav¬ 
iour  had  been  crowned  with  thorns,  and  he  desired  to  be 
called  only  Defender  and  Baron  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
During  his  short  reign  he  gained  several  military  ad¬ 
vantages  in  the  field  against  the  Mohammedans,  espe¬ 
cially  at  Ascalon,  where  he  completely  routed  a  large 
army  which  the  sultan  of  Egypt  had  sent  to  reconquer 
Jerusalem.  G.  deserved  still  higher  honor  for  his  exer¬ 
tions  in  establishing  order  and  justice  in  his  dominions, 
and  in  compiling  a  code  of  laws  for  his  subjects.  Un¬ 
happily  for  the  infant  kingdom,  he  d.  within  a  year  from 
his  accession. 

God'frey,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Madison  co. 

Godlia'ven,  or  Godhavn,  ( god'hawn,)n  town  or  settle¬ 
ment  of  Greenland,  on  Disco  Island,  in  Davis  Strait; 
pop.  abt.  250. 

God'head,  n.  [God  and  A.  S.  had.]  Deity ;  divinity ; 
divine  nature  or  essence.  —  A  personal  deity;  a  god  or 
goddess. 

“  The  nymphs  and  native  godheads  yet  unknown." — Dryden. 

— God;  the  Deity;  the  Supreme  Being ;  the  Almighty. 

God'hootl,  n.  Divine  nature  or  essence;  deity;  god- 
ship. 

God'less,  a.  Having  no  reverence  for  God;  impious; 
irreligious;  ungodly;  wicked;  atheistical;  having  no 
belief  in  the  existence  of  God. 

“  Godless  men  and  rebellious  times." — Dryden. 

God'lessly.  adv.  In  an  impious  manner ;  irreligious¬ 
ly  ;  atheistically. 

God'lessness,  n.  State  of  being  godless,  atheistical, 
or  impious. 

God'lilie,  a.  Resembling  God  ;  partaking  of  the  divine 

essence. 

— Of  superior  excellence;  as,  “godlike  reason.” — Shaks. 

God'likeness,  n.  State  of  being  godlike. 

God'lily,  adv.  Piously;  uprightly;  religiously,  (r.) 

Godliness,  n.  Quality  of  being  godly ;  piety ;  belief 
in  God,  and  reverence  for  his  character  and  laws ;  a  re¬ 
ligious  life ;  the  system  of  Christianity. 

“Cleanliness  is  indeed  next  to  godliness — Wesley. 

God'ling',  n.  A  little  deity ;  a  diminutive  god. 

“The  puny  godlings  of  inferior  race.” — Dryden. 

God'ly,  a.  [A.  S.  godlie.]  Reverencing  God  and  his 
character  and  laws ;  pious;  devout;  holy;  religious; 
righteous;  as,  a  godly  man.  —  Characterized  or  spring¬ 
ing  from  a  regard  for  God;  as,  a  godly  life. 

— adv.  Righteously;  religiously;  piously. 

God'niotlier,  n.  A  woman  who  becomes  sponsor  for 
a  child  at  baptism.  See  Godfather. 

Godown',  n.  [From  Malay  gddang.]  In  the  E.  Indies, 
a  depot,  or  warehouse. 

Go'doy,  Manuel  De,  Prince  of  the  Peace,  duke  of  Al- 
cudia,  &c.,  the  favorite  and  first  minister  of  Charles  IV. 
of  Spain,  b.  at  Badajoz,  1767.  He  went  to  Madrid  at  an 
early  age,  and  in  1787  entered  the  company  of  body¬ 
guards.  His  beauty,  fascinating  manners,  and  amia¬ 
bility,  his  skill  in  music,  soon  made  him  a  favorite  at 
court,  and  promotion  was  rapid.  He  was  called  to  the 
council  of  state,  and  in  1792  succeeded  Aranda  as  first 
minister,  and  immediately  declared  war  on  France.  At 
the  peace  in  1795  he  was  made  a  grandee  of  Spain  of 
the  first  class,  and  received  the  title  of  Prince  of  the 
Peace.  His  unpopularity  increased  with  his  favor  at 
court  and  his  rich  reward ;  but.  in  opposition  to  the 
general  desire  of  the  nation,  he  signed  the  treaty  of  St. 
Ildefonso,  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  France, 
in  1796.  He  found  all  parties  and  classes  in  the  state 


his  enemies,  and  reduced  their  number  to  some  extent 
by  exile ;  but  he  was  compelled  to  resign  office  in  March, 
1798.  He  was  soon  reinstated,  and  then  married,  from 
political  motives,  Donna  Maria  Thereza  de  Bourbon,  al¬ 
though  he  was  already  secretly  married  to  Donna  Jo- 
sefa  Tudo,  who  retained  his  affection  through  life.  Id 
1800  he  commanded  an  expedition  against  Portugal,  at 
the  close  of  which  he  received  further  title  and  rewards. 
He  published  in  1806  a  stirring  appeal  to  the  people, 
calling  them  to  arms,  without  naming  the  toe  ;  but 
after  the  battle  of  Jena  he  disavowed  his  proclamation. 
The  insurrection  of  Aranjuez,  in  March,  1808,  prevented 
his  escape  as  purposed  with  the  royal  family,  and  on 
the  abdication  of  Charles  he  was  imprisoned.  He  was 
present  at  Bayonne  on  the  signature  of  the  new  abdi¬ 
cation,  and  he  accompanied  the  royal  family  to  Mar¬ 
seilles  and  Rome.  He  had  lost  everything,  and  lived 
only  on  the  bounty  of  his  friends.  On  his  wife’s  death 
he  avowed  his  marriage  with  JosefaTudo;  settled  at 
Paris  in  1835,  and  d.  there  1851. 

Godroon',  n.  [Fr .  godron.]  (Arch.)  A  kind  of  in¬ 
verted  fluting  used  for  ornament. 

God'send,  n.  An  unexpected  acquisition  or  stroke  of 
good  fortune,  received  as  coming  from  God. 

“  Sir,  the  crown-piece  he  gave  me  was  a  godsend .”  —  Davies. 

God'sliip,  n.  Deity;  divinity;  the  rank  of  a  god. 

“  O'er  hilly  and  dales  their  godships  came.”  —  Prior. 

God'-smith,  n.  A  maker  of  images  of  false  gods,  or 
idols. 

God'son,  n.  [A.  S.  godsunn.]  A  male  for  whom  an¬ 
other  has  been  sponsor  at  the  font. 

“  What,  did  my  father's  godson  seek  your  life  ?  ”  —  Shaks. 

God'speed,  n.  Good  speed,  that  is  success,  good  luck, 
prosperous  expedition  ;  as,  we  bade  him  God-speed  on 
his  journey. 

God’s-penny,  n.  An  earnest  penny. 

G«d‘s-truce,  n.  [Ger.  Gottesfriede ;  Lat.  Freuga  Deo.\ 
(Hist.)  An  institution  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  a  means  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Church  to  check  in  some  measure  the  hos¬ 
tile  spirit  of  the  times,  by  establishing  certain  days  or 
periods  during  which  all  private  feuds  were  to  cease.  It 
seems  to  have  taken  its  rise  about  the  latter  part  of  the 
10th  or  beginning  of  the  lltli  century.  At  first  the 
Church  forbade  all  feuds  on  those  days  of  the  week 
which  were  specially  consecrated  by  the  death  and  re- 
surrection  of  Christ;  namely,  from  Thursday  evening 
to  Monday  morning,  and  threatened  with  excommuni¬ 
cation  any  who  transgressed  that  order.  Afterwards 
the  period  was  extended  so  as  to  include  the  whole  of 
Thursday,  the  whole  of  the  period  from  the  beginning 
of  Advent  to  the  Epiphany,  and  certain  other  times  and 
saints’  days.  The  precincts  of  churches,  convents,  and 
graveyards  were  also  interdicted  from  any  hostile  en¬ 
counters.  Though  frequently  disregarded,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  these  enactments  were  of  much  use  in 
these  troublous  times.  By  degrees  the  power  of  the 
State  came  to  be  exerted  to  promote  peace,  and  these 
laws  of  the  Church  gradually  fell  into  disuse. 

God  ward,  adv.  Toward  God. 

God'win,  Earl  of  Kent,  a  powerful  Anglo-Saxon  chief. 
During  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  he  was  head  of 
the  English  party  in  opposition  to  the  N orman  party,  and 
for  long  the  real  ruler  of  the  greater  part  of  England. 
In  1019  he  accompanied  Canute  in  an  expedition  against 
Sweden,  where  he  behaved  with  such  valor  as  to  receive 
a  relative  of  that  monarch  in  marriage,  together  with 
large  grants  of  land.  On  the  death  of  Canute,  the  Earl 
sided  with  Hardicanute  against  Harold,  but  afterwards 
he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  latter.  He  was  charged 
with  murdering  Alfred,  one  of  the  sons  of  Ethelred  II., 
from  which  he.  vindicated  himself  by  oath.  On  the  death 
of  Hardicanute  he  joined  Edward  the  Confessor,  who 
married  his  daughter,  but  afterwards  rebelling  against 
Edward,  and  being  unsuccessful,  he  fled  to  Flanders. 
Having  gathered  fresh  forces,  he  sailed  up  the  Thames, 
and  appeared  before  London,  throwing  the  country  into 
such  confusion  that  the  king  was  obliged  to  negotiate 
peace  with  G.,  whom  he  restored  to  his  estates.  He  D. 
suddenly,  while  dining  with  the  king  at  Winchester,  in 
1054. 

God'winsville,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Dodge 
co.,  on  the  Southern  R.  It. 

God'wit,  n.  (Zobl.)  See  Limosa. 

Go'er,  n.  A  term  applied  to  a  horse,  in  reference  to 
speed  ;  as,  the  mare  is  a  good  goer. 

Goes,  (gobs,)  a  town  of  Holland,  on  the  island  of  S.  Beve- 
land,  on  the  Scheldt,  10  m.  E.N.E.  from  Flushing.  It  has 
large  docks  for  ship-building,  and  an  active  trade  in  salt, 
hops,  and  grain.  Pop.  6.500. 

Goff,  n.  [Gr.  gophos,  stupid.]  An  English  provincial¬ 
ism  for  a  dolt,  blockhead,  or  stupid  foolish  fellow. 

(Games.)  See  Golf. 

Goffer,  v.  a.  Same  as  Gauffer,  q.  v. 

Gog'  and  Magog',  are  two  names  that  occur  several 
times  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  In  Gen.  x.  2,  Magog  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  sons  of  Japlieth ;  in  Ezek. 
xxxviii.,  xxxix.,  the  prophet  is  told  to  set  his  face 
“  against  Gog,  the  land  of  Magog,  the  chief  prince  of 
Mesliech  and  .Tubal,  and  prophesy  against  him;”  and  in 
Rev.  xx.  8,  Satan  is  represented  as  going  forth  “  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  nations,  which  are  in  the  four  quarters  of  the 
earth,  Gog  and  Magog,  to  gather  them  together  to  bat¬ 
tle.”  Among  Christians,  the  terms  have  been  used  as 
nearly  synonymous  with  Antichrist,  and  in  a  general 
sense  to  include  all  nations  hostile  to  Christianity. 
These  names  are  also  employed  to  designate  two  huge 
warlike  figures,  that  adorn  the  Guildhall  of  London. 
Many  fables  are  given  of  the  origin  of  these  worthies  ; 
but  nothing  with  certainty  is  known  regarding  them, 
further  than  that  from  time  immemorial  they  have  been 
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lookeo  upon  with  pride  by  the  people  of  London.  The' 
old  giants,  which  were  of  wickerwork  and  pasteboard, 
were  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  1666,  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  ones,  which  are  of  stone,  were  constructed  in  1708. 
They  are  fourteen  feet  high. 

Gwrlz,  G  eoro  Henrik,  Baron  Von,  an  eminent  Swed¬ 
ish  statesman,  b.  of  a  noble  family  iu  Franconia.  lie 
joined  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  at  Stralsund,  on  his  re¬ 
turn  from  Turkey,  and  by  his  activity  and  intelligence 
was  soon  placed  at  the  head  of  political  affairs.  But 
scarcely  had  Charles  fallen  before  Fredericksliall  (Dec. 
11th,  1718),  when  G.  (then  foreign  minister)  fell  a  sacri¬ 
fice  to  the  hatred  of  the  nobility,  and  of  the  successor 
to  the  throne.  He  was  arrested,  and  charged  with 
having  induced  the  Swedish  monarch  to  engage  in  ruin¬ 
ous  enterprises,  and  of  having  mismanaged  the  finances 
intrusted  to  him  ;  no  time  for  repelling  the  accusations 
was  allowed;  and  on  Feb.  28,  1719,  G.  was  condemned 
and  beheaded,  without  a  hearing. 

Gocta-Elf.  or  Gotha,  a  Swedish  river  rising  in  Lake 
Werner,  and  after  a  S.  course  of  50  m.  entering  the  Cat- 
tegat.  Near  its  source  are  the  falls  of  the  Trolheetta, 
to  avoid  which  the  canal  of  same  name  was  cut. 

Guetlie,  or  Got  lie.  ( g'o'teh ,)  Johann  Wolfgang  von, 
the  greatest  modern  poet  of  Germany,  and  the  regenera¬ 
tor  of  German  literature,  was  B.  at  Frankfort-on-tho- 
Main,  in  1749.  His  father  was  a  counsellor  of  state, 
and  young  G.  was  reared  amid  all  the  elements  condu¬ 
cive  to  a  taste  for,  and  cultivation  of  literature  and  the 
arts.  In  1764  he  proceeded  to  the  University  of  Leipzig, 
and  4  years  afterwards  to  that  of  Strasburg.  in  order  to 
qualify  himself  for  the  legal  profession.  The  study  of 
law,  however,  gained  less  upon  his  attention  than  that 
of  the  natural  sciences,  as  chemistry,  physiology,  &c. 
In  1771,  after  taking  his  doctor’s  degree,  G.  went  to  re¬ 
side  at  Wetzlar.  Here,  in  1773,  he  produced  his  roman¬ 
tic  drama  of  Glitz  von  Berlichingen ,  which  excited  great 
enthusiasm  in  the  German  literary  world.  About  this 
time  G.  conceived  a  passion  for  a  lady  who  was  already 
betrothed,  and  shortly  after  became  the  wife  of  another ; 
which  incident,  together  with  the  suicide  of  a  student 
of  his  acquaintance  —  also  a  sufferer  from  misplaced 
affection  —  G.  fused  together  to  form  the  plot  of  a  novel, 
which,  in  1774,  he  brought  out  under  the  title  of  Die 
Leiden  des  J ungen  Werther  (“  The  Sufferings  of  Young 
Werther”).  This  book,  in  its  sublimity  of  maudlin  sen¬ 
timentalism,  became  at  once  the  rage.  In  1775  G.  was 
invited  by  the  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar  to  take  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  at  his  court.  To  Weimar  he  accordingly  repaired, 
and  there  became  the  central  figure  and  ruling  deity 
(so  to  speak)  of  a  galaxy  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
notabilities  of  that  day,  counting  among  them  Wieland, 
Schiller,  Herder,  and  Senckendorff.  G.  was  also,  by  the 
duke’s  favor,  appointed  a  privy  councillor  of  legation, 
and  superintendent  of  the  theatre,  where  he  brought 
out  with  thorough  effect  the  splendid  chefs-d'oeuvre  of 
Schiller,  in  addition  to  his  own  dramatic  works — Giitz 
vnn  Berlichingen,  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris,  Faust,  Tasso, 
Ctaxngo,  Stetta,  and  Egmont.  In  1786  he  visited  Italy, 
where  he  remained  for  two  years,  and  in  1792,  accompa¬ 
nied  the  army  of  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  duke  of 
Brunswick  in  its  French  campaign,  of  which  he  became 
the  historiographer.  On  his  return,  G.  was  appointed 
minister  of  state.  In  1795  appeared  the  first  part  of  his 
Wilhelm  Meister,  and  in  1797  Hermann  und  Dorothea,  a 
hexametrical  pastoral  poem,  and  perhaps  the  finest  of 
his  minor  productions.  In  1805  the  first  portion  of  his 
great  masterpiece,  Faust,  was  ushered  to  the  world,  and 
elevated  him  to  the  highest  rank  of  literary  fame.  In 


1807,  the  czar  Alexander  of  Russia  conferred  upon  G. 
the  order  of  St.  Alexander  Newski,  —  an  example  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Napoleon  with  the  grand-cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  while  on  a  visit  to  him  at  Paris.  In  1809  ap¬ 
peared  his  WahlverwandschaftenC'1  Elective  Affinities  ”), 
a  work  in  which  he  advanced  certain  views  on  the  mari¬ 
tal  relation  which  disgusted  the  moral  world.  The  year 
1818  beheld  the  second  part  of  his  Wilhelm  Meister —  the 
Wander-Jahre,  and  in  1831,  the  second  part  of  Faust, 
which,  while  containing  many  passages  of  striking 
thought,  grotesque  humor,  and  melodious  imagery,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  whole  of  such  profound  mysticism  and  enig¬ 
matical  philosophy,  as  to  be  incomprehensible  even  to 
the  most  critical  understanding.  D.  at  Weimar,  March 
22,  1832.  G.  was  an  intellectual  giant,  and  “represents 
in  himself  alone,”  says  Madame  de  Stael,  “  the  whole  of 
German  literature.  Ilis  keen  and  profound  insight  into. 


human  life  and  character,  his  encyclopedic  knowledge, 
his  sublime  imagination,  his  exquisite  sensibility  and 
play  of  fancy,  and  his  consummate  style,  place  him  high 
in  the  constellation  of  literary  genius  that  appeared  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  17  th  and  beginning  of  the  18th 
centuries.  His  mighty  influence  has  reached  all  spheres 
of  human  thought,  and  grows  stronger  with  time.  Ad¬ 
miration  of  this  great  poet  forms  a  sort  of  masonic  pass¬ 
word  uniting  the  intellectual  elements  of  all  countries. 
The  subject  of  Faust  is  the  worldly  career  of  man:  the 
aspiration,  the  resistance,  the  temptation,  the  sins,  the 
agony,  the  destruction  —  all  mysterious  and  mournful  — 
supplying  food  for  comment  and  controversy  —  for  ad¬ 
miration  as  for  blame,  to  generations  yet  to  come.”  Wil¬ 
helm  Meister,  G.’s  greatest  prose  effort,  has  been  well 
rendered  into  English  by  Carlyle’s  admirable  transla¬ 
tion.  His  minor  pieces,  ballads,  songs,  and  elegies,  all 
partake  of  the  profundity  of  his  philosophical  mind, 
lluoks  innumerable,  in  the  shape  of  recollections,  let¬ 
ters.  conversations,  <tc.,  have  been  written  about  this 
master-mind  of  the  “Fatherland.”  Especially  note¬ 
worthy  are  the  Essays  on  his  life  and  works  by  Car¬ 
lyle.  and  G.  H.  Lewes’  Life,  of  Goethe.  A  literary  curios¬ 
ity  was  published  in  1S65,  in  the  form  of  a  Hebrew  trans¬ 
lation  of  Faust,  under  the  title  of  Ben  Abuya,  by  a  Ger¬ 
man  scholar.  Dr.  Max  Letteris. 

G<tktze,  Johann  August  Ephraim,  a  German  naturalist, 
u.  at  Asehersleben,  in  1731.  He  made  many  microscopic 
discoveries,  and  wrote  several  books  on  natural  history, 
among  which  are  Entomological  Memoirs  (4  vols.),  A 
History  of  Intestinal  Worms,  and  an  European  Fauna 
(9  vols.)  He  was  pastor  of  the  church  at  Quedlinburg, 
and  d.  in  1793. 

Goffle.  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Passaic  co.,  abt.  3  m. 
N.  of  Patterson. 

GolPs  Falls,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-office  of  Hills¬ 
borough  co. 

GolPs  Mills,  in  New  York,  a  post-vill.  of  Steuben  co. 

Goft's'town,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Hillsborough  co.,  on  the  Merrimac  River, 
abt.  12  m.  S.  of  Concord. 

Gotls'town  Centre,  in  New  Hampshire,  a.  village  of 
Hillsborough  co.,  abt.  15  m.  S.  of  Concord. 

Gog-'g-insville,  in  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Franklin  co. 

Goggle,  ( goy’l ,)  v.  n.  [Allied  to  jog,  joggle,  and  to  pro¬ 
vincial  coygle,  to  be  shaky;  Gael,  gogshuile-ach,  goggle- 
eyed.]  To  strain  or  roll  the  eyes. 

“  Which  made  him  hang  his  head  and  scowl. 

And  wink  and  goggle  like  au  owl.” — Hudibras. 

Gog-'gle,  a.  Having  full  eyes;  staring  with  rolling  eyes. 

— n.  A  strained  or  affected  rolling  of  the  eye. 

— pi.  Instruments  used  to  cure  squinting  or  the  distortion 
of  the  eyes  which  occasion  it;  cylindrical  tubes,  in  which 
are  fixed  glasses  for  defending  the  eyes  from  cold./lust,  &c. 

Gog-'gleU,  a.  Prominent;  staring,  as  the  eye. 

Goggle-eyed,  a.  Squint-eyed;  having  eyes  which 
roll,  or  are  prominent  or  distorted. 

Gog'niagog  Hills,  are  situate  about  3  m.  N.  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  in  England.  On  their  extreme  summit  we  find 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  Roman  camp  with  a  triple 
intrenchment. 

Go'gol,  Nikolay,  a  Russian  novelist  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  b.  probably  about  1810.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
novel  entitled  Dead  Souls  (which  was  received  with 
great  enthusiasm  by  his  countrymen,  and  was  translated 
into  English  with  the  title  of  Home-Life  in  Russia), 
of  a  comedy  entitled  The  Reviser,  and  two  collections 
of  short  tales  illustrative  of  rural  life  in  Little  Russia, 
his  native  country.  The  reputation  of  G.  was  seriously 
impaired  by  his  subsequent  writings.  He  spent  some 
years  abroad,  returned  to  Russia  in  1849,  and  D.  at 
Moscow,  1851. 

Golieen'ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Arm¬ 
strong  co. 

Gohilivar'.  a  dist.  of  India,  prov.  of  Guzerat,  tributary 
to  Great  Britain;  Lat.  20°  50'  to  22°  N.,  Lon.  71°  12'  to 
72°  11'  E.  De.sc.  Fertile,  and  producing  nearly  all  the 
grains  and  fruits  of  India.  Pop.  271,000. 

Goianiiilsa,  (, go-ya-neen'yd ,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  prov. 
of  Rio-Grande-do-Norte,  abt.  28  m.  S.  of  Natal ;  pop.  abt. 
1,500. 

Gotl,  (IiOCll,)  a  branch  of  Loch  Long,  in  Argyleshire, 
Scotland,  extending  N.  for  4  m.  to  Lochgoilhead. 

Go  ing,  n.  Act  of  moving  in  any  manner.  —  Departure. 

“  Thy  going  is  not  lonely.” — Milton. 

— Procedure;  way;  course  of  life;  behavior;  deportment; 
—  often  before  on;  as,  there ’s  pretty  goings  on. 

“He  seeth  all  his  gvings.” — Job  xxxiv.  21. 

— Course  of  providential  agency  or  government. 

“  They  have  seen  thy  goings ,  O  God." — Ps.  lxviii.  24. 

— Pregnancy ;  gestation. 

Goitre,  ( goy'tr ,)  n.  [Fr.  goitre,  probably  a  corruption 
of  Lat.  guttur,  the  throat.]  (Med.)  A  preternatural  en¬ 
largement  of  the  thyroid  gland,  occasioning  a  swelling 
of  the  throat,  which  frequently  attains  a  very  large 
size.  It  is  also  termed  bronchocele  and  Derbyshire  neck, 
on  account  of  its  prevalence  in  this  co.  of  England.  It 
is,  however,  in  the  Alpine  districts  of  Europe,  especially 
in  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  Tyrol,  that  it  is  chiefly  to 
be  met  with.  It  is  also  common  in  certain  regions  of 
the  Andes  and  Himalayas.  It  is  frequently  associated 
with  cretinism,  (q.  v.)  Little  is  yet  known  of  the  nature 
or  cause  of  this  disease.  It  is  endemic,  or  common  to 
certain  regions ;  but  from  what  peculiarity  of  these 
regions  it  is  owing,  it  is  very  uncertain,  though  many 
are  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  a  calcareous  impregnation 
of  the  water.  It  also  occurs  hereditarily,  independent 
of  endemic  influence.  It  is  much  more  common  among 
females  than  males,  and  usually  occurs  about  the  age 
of  puberty.  It  is  not  of  an  inflammatory  or  malignant 


character,  is  free  from  pain,  and  generally  of  the  natnra> 
color  of  the  skin.  At  first  the  tumor  is  soft  and  elastic 
but  as  it  increases  in  size  it  becomes  hard  and  firm.  Its 
size  often  becomes  so  great  as  not  only  to  be  a  serious 
inconvenience,  but  even  to  impede  respiration  and  ob¬ 
struct  the  voice.  The  great  remedy  for  this  disease  is 
iodine,  either  administered  internally  in  small  doses  for 
a  long  time,  or  applied  externally,  either  in  the  form 
of  an  ointment  or  of  the  tincture  painted  over  it  every 
night.  Generally,  if  not  of  long  standing,  the  swelling 
will  in  this  way  be  removed. 

Goi'tred,  Goi'tered,  a.  Affected  with  goitre. 

Goi'trous,  a.  [Fr.  goitreux.]  Pertaining  to  or  affected 
with  goitre. 

Go'jam,  a  prov.  of  Abyssinia,  lying  S.  of  Lake  Dembea; 
Lat.  10°  to  11°  N.,  Lon.  37°  to  38°  E.  Surface,  in  many 
portions  mountainous;  it  is  yet  in  others  diversified  by 
liill  and  dale,  affording  good  pastures,  which  are  well 
watered  by  the  various  affluents  of  the  Abai  River. 
Pop.  71,000. 

Go'la,  n.  [It.,  throat,  flute,  moulding.]  (Arch.)  Same 
as  Oynia,  q.  v. 

Go'Iandsville,  or  Go'lansville,  in  Virginia,  a 
village  of  Caroline  co. 

Golcon'da,  a  fortress  of  the  Nizam’s  dominions,  Ilin- 
dostan,  situated  7  m.  N.W.  of  his  capital,  Hyderabad; 
Lat.  17°  22'  N.,  Lon.  78°  25'  E.  In  its  immediate  neigh¬ 
borhood  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  once  the  metro¬ 
polis  of  the  kingdom  of  Golconda,  and  the  yet  solid 
mausolea  of  its  former  sovereigns,  which  form  a  vast 
group  of  dome-crowned  structures  of  gray  granite,  each 
having  its  own  mosque,  and  occupying  the  centre  of  its 
own  elevated  terrace,  (F’ig.  243.)  G.  is  proverbially 
famous  for  its  diamonds;  but  in  truth  they  are  merely 
cut  and  polished  here,  being  generally  found  at  Porteall, 
near  the  southern  frontier  of  the  Nizam’s  dominions. 

Golcon'da,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village,  cup.  of  Pope  co., 
on  the  Ohio  river,  77  miles  above  Cairo,  Ill.  Pop.  (1897) 
about  1,350. 

Gold,  n.  [A.  S.,  Ger.,  Fris.  gold;  Dut .  goud ;  Danish 
guld,  from  A.  S.  gelew,  yellow.  Root  Ar. gla,  to  be  clear, 
bright,  to  shine.]  (Min.)  This  metal  has  been  known 
from  the  remotest  times.  It  is  the  Sol,  or  sun,  of  the 
alchemists,  who  represented  it  by  the  circle  0,  the  em¬ 
blem  of  perfection.  It  occurs  iu  nature  in  a  metallic 
state,  alloyed  with  silver  in  all  proportions  up  to  38  per 
cent.,  and  containing  also  traces  of  copper,  iron,  palla¬ 
dium,  and  rhodium.  It  is  sometimes  found  crystallized, 
the  primary  form  being  the  cube  without  cleavage;  also 
in  grains,  thin  scales  or  laminae,  and  masses  popularly 
called  nuggets.  The  color  of  native  G.  is  yellow  of  vari¬ 
ous  shades,  sometimes  inclined  to  silver-white,  according 
to  the  amount  of  silver  present.  It  is  very  ductile  and 
malleable;  its  sp.  gr.  varies  with  the  alloy  from  12-19-5. 
Pliny  states  that  when  the  proportion  of  silver  iu  the  G. 
is  i  it  is  called  electrum.  This  is  the  Greek  word  for 
amber,  and  the  alloy  may  have  been  so  called  from  its 
pale-yellow  color.  Palladium  G.,  called  also  porpezite, 
from  Porpez  in  Brazil,  contains  from  6  to  10  per  cent, 
of  palladium,  and  some  silver.  Rhodium  G.  contains 
from  34-43  per  cent,  of  rhodium.  Iridium  is  also  found 
iu  connection  with  G.  The  G.  of  California  yields  on  au 
average  880-thousandths  of  the  pure  metal ;  that  of 
Australia  925-thousandths.  Iron  and  copper  pyrites  are, 
by  inexperienced  persons,  often  mistaken  for  G.  Pyrites, 
when  pounded,  are  reduced  to  a  powder,  and  when  heated 
strongly,  give  off  sulphur,  while  G.  may  be  cut  in  slices 
and  flattened  under  the  hammer,  and  will  melt  without 
any  odor  of  sulphur.  The  pyrites  may,  however,  con¬ 
tain  some  G. ;  in  which  case  they  should  be  roasted,  pow¬ 
dered,  and  dissolved  in  aqua  regia  with  the  aid  of  heat. 
The  solution  should  be  carefully  neutralized  with  car¬ 
bonate  of  soda,  filtered,  and  a  solution  of  protosulphate 
of  iron  added  as  long  as  there  is  a  precipitate.  The  pre¬ 
cipitate  is  filtered  and  washed  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  insoluble  matter  is  the  gold.  Scales  of  mica 
colored  with  oxide  of  iron  are  also  sometimes  mistaken 
for  gold.  G.  is  found  with  comparatively  small  excep¬ 
tions  in  the  veins  of  quartz  that  intersect  metamorpliic 
rocks.  It  is  always  very  irregularly  distributed,  never 
in  continuous  pure  bands  of  metal  like  many  metallic 
ores.  It  occurs  in  the  quartz  in  strings,  scales,  plates, 
and  in  masses  which  are  sometimes  an  agglomeration 
of  crystals.  The  scales  are  often  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  quartz  that  appears  to  contain  no  gold  often 
yields  a  considerable  percentage  to  the  assayer.  While 
the  native  place  of  gold  seems  to  be  in  the  quartz  rock, 
the  G.  of  the  world  is  mostly  gathered,  not  directly  from 
it,  but  from  the  gravel  or  sands  of  rivers  or  valleys,  or 
the  slopes  of  hills  or  mountains  whose  rocks  contain 
auriferous  veins.  Such  deposits  are  often  called  alluvial 
washings,  and  in  California,  placer  diggings,  and  have 
been  derived  from  the  disintegration  or  wearing  down 
of  the  rocks  containing  G.  The  G.  of  these  alluvial  de¬ 
posits  is  usually  in  flattened  scales,  or  grains  of  different 
degrees  of  fineness,  the  size  depending  partly  on  the 
original  condition  in  the  rock,  and  partly  on  the  distance 
it  has  been  transported.  The  coarser  particles  and  nug¬ 
gets,  requiring  rapid  currents  to  transport  them,  are 
dropped  first,  and  are  generally  found  in  cavities  in  the 
rocky  slopes  or  bottoms  of  valleys,  or  a  place  where  the 
waters  may  have  eddied.  These  receptacles  are  called 
pockets.  The  finer  particles  are  carried  farther  —  some¬ 
times  scores  of  miles  away.  In  1865  a  nugget  was  found 
in  California  weighing  201  ozs.  In  the  museum  of  min¬ 
ing  engineers  at  St.  Petersburg  is  a  mass  weighing  96 
lbs.  Troy,  from  the  valley  of  Taschku  Targauka.  The 
Blanch  Barkley  nugget  from  Australia  weighed  146  lbs., 
and  one  from  Ballarat,  Australia,  weighed  184  lbs.  8  ozs., 
and  yielded  $41,882.62  worth  of  gold.  G.  is  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  globe,  but  there  are  no  means  of  stab 
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ing  with  absolute  exactness  the  product  of  the  world  for 
any  given  year.  In  189G  it  was  about  $206,850,100.  In 
the  U.  S.,  California  has  yielded  two-thirds  of  the  gold 
of  the  country,  the  remainder  coming  chiefly  from 
Colorado,  Montana,  Idaho,  Nevada,  and  South  Dakota. 
In  the  East,  N.  and  S.  Carolina  and  Georgia  have  yielded 
some  gold.  In  Alaska,  whose  gold  yield  hitherto  has 
been  comparatively  small,  placer  gold  has  been  found 
along  the  Yukon  river,  where  mining  is  now  being 
actively  pursued.  The  great  gold  fields  are  in  Siberia, 
Australia  and  South  Africa.  The  African  mines  are 
principally  situated  in  the  South  African  Republic,  the 
gold  being  found  in  an  outcropping  bed  of  conglomerate 
which  underlies  a  wide  area  of  country,  and  is  rich  in  the 
precious  metal.  In  1894  the  African  mines  gave  a  yield 
•estimated  at  $40,271,000;  the  Australian,  $41,760,800; 
the  I  .S..  $.19,500,0(10  ;  the  Russian,  $24,133,400  ;  and  other 
countries  in  much  smaller  proportion.  The  U.  S.  yield 
in  1895  was  $46,830,200.  See  Section  II. 

(Metal,  and  Chem.)  Pure  G.  may  be  obtained  by  solu¬ 
tion  in  nitro-bydrochloric  acid  (aqua  regia).  The  solu¬ 
tion  is  diluted  aud  filtered,  and  evaporated  almost  to  dry¬ 
ness,  to  expel  the  excess  of  acid.  The  remaining  salt  is 
then  boiled  with  a  solutiou  of  sulphate  of  iron,  which 
precipitates  the  G.  as  a  dark  bluish-purple  powder,  which 
is  subsequently  washed  with  water  and  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  has  a  reddish-yellow  color,  but  when  much  ex¬ 
tended  transmits  a  green  light.  When  pure  it  is  nearly 
as  soft  as  lead,  and  is  the  most  malleable  and  ductile  of 
all  the  metals,  but  inferior  to  many  in  its  tenacity.  (See 
Gold-beating  aud  Gold-lace.)  Its  symbol  is  Au,  from 
its  Latin  name  Aurum,  equivalent  197,  and  sp.  gr.  19  5. 
Its  fusing-point  is  about  2016°.  It  is  not  affected  by  air 
■or  water  at  any  temperature.  It  does  not  combine  di¬ 
rectly  with  any  of  the  non-metallic  elements,  except 
chlorine,  bromine,  fluorine,  and  phosphorus.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  acids  do  not  attack  it,  but  it  is  readily  dissolved  by 
a  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  the  active 
agent  being  the  liberated  chlorine.  Selenic  acid  acts 
upon  it  by  oxidation,  the  acid  itself  being  converted  into 
selenious  acid.  Gold  forms  two  oxides.  The  protoxide 
(  form.  AuO.)  forms  a  dark  precipitate  when  protochlo¬ 
ride  of  gold  is  decomposed  by  potash.  It  forms  a  com¬ 
pound  with  hydrosulphite  of  soda,  much  used  in  photog¬ 
raphy  under  the  name  of  sel  d’or.  It  forms  also  a  stan- 
nate  of  gold  aud  tin  used  to  impart  a  purple-red  color  to 
glass  aud  porcelain  under  the  name  of  purple  nf  Cassius. 
The  Peroxide  of  Gold  (form.  Au03)  is  prepared  from  the 
solution  of  gold  in  aqua  regia  by  boiling  with  an  excess 
of  potash,  decomposing  the  aurate  of  potash  with  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  purifying  by  dissolving  in  nitric  acid  and 
precipitating  by  water.  It  forms  a  yellow  precipitate, 
which  is  decomposed  by  exposure  to  the  light  or  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  500°.  Fulminating  G.  is  obtained  as  a  buff 
precipitate  when  ammonia  is  added  to  a  solution  of  ter¬ 
chloride  of  G.  It  explodes  violently  when  gently  heated. 
With  chlorine  G.  forms  two  salts,  —  the  protocliloride, 
AuCl,  formed  as  a  pale-yellow  substance,  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  when  the  terchloride  is  heated  to  350°; 
and  the  terchloride,  AuC13,  made  by  dissolving  gold  in 
aqua  regia.  The  terchloride  is  very  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  forming  a  yellow  or  orange  solution,  according 
to  its  strength.  It  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  stains  the 
skin  yellow.  Ether  dissolves  it  readily,  even  abstract¬ 
ing  it  from  its  aqueous  solution.  The  ethereal  solution 
is  the  aurum  portabile  of  the  alchemists.  The  solution 
of  terchloride  of  G.  should  be  kept  in  a  dark  place,  as  it 
is  easily  reduced  by  the  feeblest  deoxidizing  agents.  The 
facility  with  which  it  deposits  metallic  G.,  and  the  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  deposited  metal  to  atmospheric  action,  ren¬ 
der  it  of  great  use  in  photography.  It  is  used  occasion¬ 
ally  in  medicine.  It  forms  distinct  double  salts  with  a 
number  of  metallic  chlorides,  which  are  mostly  yellow 
when  in  crystals,  and  red  when  deprived  of  water.  The 
auro-chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium  are  much  used 
in  photography.  By  adding  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  po¬ 
tassium  to  a  weak  solution  or  terchloride  of  G.,  we  ob¬ 
tain  the  protocyanide  of  G.  It  is  a  lemon-yellow  pow¬ 
der,  soluble  in  an  excess  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  form¬ 
ing  the  double  cyanide  of  gold  and  potassium,  which  is 
largely  used  for  gilding  by  the  electrotype  process.  The 
other  compounds  of  G.  are  of  slight  importance.  When 
the  metal  is  disseminated  through  quartz,  pyrites,  or 
lead-ore,  the  ore  is  pulverized  and  washed  with  a  stream 
of  water,  which  carries  away  the  lighter  portions  of 
sand,  leaving  the  gold  behind.  The  fine  particles  are 
amalgamated  with  mercury,  and  by  that  means  retained 
and  separated  from  the  powdered  rock,  and  the  mercury 
is  then  distilled  off.  It  is  further  refined  by  being  finely 
granulated  and  boiled  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
until  every  other  constituent  is  dissolved  out.  Perfectly 
pure  gold  is  denominated  gold  of  24  carats,  or  fine  gold. 
Gold  containing  2  parts  of  alloy  in  24  is  said  to  be  22 
carats  fine.  Perfectly  pure  gold  is  too  soft  for  use  as 
coins,  vessels,  ornaments,  &c.,  and  is  therefore  alloyed 
with  copper  and  silver.  By  being  alloyed  it  loses  much 
of  its  ductility  and  malleability,  but  gains  in  hardness 
and  fusibility.  For  coins,  the  standard  G.  of  the  United 
States  consists  of  900  parts  of  gold  to  100  of  an  alloy  of 
silver  and  copper.  The  English  standard  gold  contains 
-jlj  of  alloy,  now  of  copper.  Jewelry  is  generally  made 
of  18  carat  gold.  For  methods  of  applying  G.  to  glass, 
porcelain,  &c.,  see  Gilding.  G.  alloys  are  assayed  in  2 
ways,  —  by  rubbing  the  article  on  a  touchstone  so  as  to 
make  a  metallic  streak,  which  is  touched  with  nitric 
acid,  and  the  effect  is  compared  with  that  of  a  similar 
streak  made  by  an  alloy  of  known  composition.  An  ex¬ 
perienced  operator  will  in  this  way  estimate  the  amount 
of  alloy  in  any  mixture  correctly  within  1  per  ct.  When 
great  exactness  is  required,  the  process  of  cupellation  is, 


resorted  to.  A  mixture  of  one  part  of  the  alloy  to  be 
assayed  is  made  of  3  or  4  parts  of  silver  and  the  same  of 
lead.  It  is  then  fused  upon  a  bone-ash  cupel.  The  lead 
carries  down  all  the  impurities  but  the  silver  into  the 
cupel,  leaving  the  G.  alloyed  with  3  or  4  times  its  weight 
of  silver.  It  is  then  beaten  out  and  immersed  in  nitric 
acid, .which  dissolves  out  the  silver,  leaving  the  G.  pure. 
The  amount  of  silver  used  must  be  at  least  3  times  that 
of  G.,  otherwise  the  silver  diffused  through  the  G.  would 
be  protected  from  the  action  of  the  acid.  The  first  of 
these  operations,  where  the  G.  is  alloyed  with  the  silver, 
is  called  quartation ;  and  the  separation  of  the  metals 
by  nitric  acid  is  termed  parting.  .Sponge  gold,  for  den¬ 
tists’  use,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  G.,  from  free  copper, 
in  aqua  regia,  and  precipitating  by  a  strong  solution  of 
oxalic  acid.  When  the  G.  is  all  precipitated,  the  liquid 
must  be  decanted  off  carefully  without  disturbing  the 
G.  in  the  bottom.  It  is  then  washed  with  boiling  water 
by  filling  the  vessel  several  times  and  decanting  until  it 
is  free  from  oxalic  acid.  The  G.  is  now  removed  on  to 
blotting-paper  and  geutly  pressed  into  the  form  of  the 
desired  cake,  but  thicker.  On  heating  this  for  a  short 
time,  somewhat  below  a  red  heat,  it  shrinks  and  becomes 
coherent.  —  See  Gilding,  Gold-beating,  Prec.  Metals. 

Gold  Amal'gani,  ».  (Min.)  A  native  amalgam  of 
gold  from  the  platinum  of  Columbia  and  from  Mariposa, 
Cal.  It  is  in  small  white  grains,  easily  crumbling,  also 
in  whitish  4-sided  prisms.  Comp,  of  a  Columbian  speci¬ 
men,  mercury  57’40,  gold  38‘39,  silver  5’0. 

Gold  Beach,  in  Oregon,  a  post-village,  capital  of 
Gurry  co.,  on  the  Pacific  ocean  at  the  mouth  of  Rogue 
river.  Pop.  (1897)  about  300. 

Gold’-beater,  n.  One  who  beats  gold  into  thin  leaves 
for  gilding,  &c. 

Gold'-beater’s-skin,  ?i.  (Manuf.)  The  intestinum 
rectum  of  an  ox,  which  gold-beaters  lay  between  the 
leaves  of  their  metal  while  they  beat  it,  whereby  the 
membrane  is  reduced  thin.  —  See  Gold-beating. 

Gold-beat'ing',  n.  (Arts.)  The  process  by  which  gold 
is  extended  to  thin  leaves  used  for  gilding.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  apply  machinery  to  G.  B.,  but  though 
very  ingenious,  their  application  is  very  limited;  most 
of  the  gold-leaf  is  still  beaten  by  hand,  as  follows :  The 
gold  is  first  cast  into  oblong  ingots  about  %ths  ef  an 
inch  wide,  and  weighing  two  ounces.  The  ingot  is  flat¬ 
tened  out  into  a  ribbon  of  about  j  J-q  tli  of  an  inch  in 
thickness  by  passing  it  between  polished  steel  rollers. 
This  is  annealed  or  softened  by  heat,  and  then  cut  into 
pieces  of  one  inch  square ;  150  of  these  are  placed  be¬ 
tween  leaves  of  vellum,  each  piece  of  gold  in  the  centre 
of  a  square  vellum  leaf,  another  placed  above,  and  so  on 
till  the  pile  of  150  is  formed.  This  pile  is  enclosed  in  a 
double  parchment  case,  and  beaten  with  a  16-pound 
hammer.  The  elasticity  of  the  packet  considerably 
lightens  the  labor  of  beating,  by  causing  the  hammer 
to  rebound  with  each  blow.  The  beating  is  continued 
until  the  inch-pieces  are  spread  out  to  four-inch  squares ; 
they  are  then  taken  out,  and  cut  into  four  pieces,  and 
squares  thus  produced  are  now  placed  between  gold¬ 
beater’s  skin  instead  of  vellum,  made  into  piles,  and  en¬ 
closed  in  a  parchment  case,  and  beaten  as  before,  but 
with  a  lighter  hammer.  Another  quartering  and  beating 
produces  2,400  leaves,  having  an  area  of  about  190  times 
that  of  the  ribbon,  or  a  thickness  of  about  Ro^ddiJo’-h 
of  an  inch.  An  ounce  of  gold  is  thus  extended  to  a 
surface  of  about  100  square  feet.  A  still  greater  degree 
of  thinness  may  be  obtained,  but  not  profitably.  After 
the  last  beating,  the  leaves  are  taken  up  with  wood 
pincers,  placed  on  a  cushion,  blown  out  flat,  and  their 
ragged  edges  cut  away,  by  which  they  are  reduced  to 
squares  of  3J^  inches.  25  of  these  are  placed  between 
the  leaves  of  a  paper  book,  previously  rubbed  with  red 
chalk,  to  prevent  adhesion  of  the  gold,  and  are  sold  in 
this  form. 

Gold'berg',  a  city  of  Prussian  Silesia,  12  m.  S.W.  of 
Liegnitz.  Manuf.  Cloths,  flannels,  woollen  socks,  and 
gloves.  Pop.  7,500.  —  Another  G.  in  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  on  a  lake  of  same  name,  is  only  remarkable 
for  its  baths,  which  are  of  high  repute. 

Gold'-bonnd,  a.  Encompassed  with  gold. 

Gold  -cloth,  n.  Cloth  interwoven  with  threads  of 
gold-wire. 

Gold'-eoast.  See  Guinea. 

Gold'-enp.Golden-cnp.  n.  (Bot.)  See  Ranunculus. 

Gold  -dust.  n.  Gold  in  very  fine  or  minute  particles. 

Gold'en,  a.  [A.  S.  gulden,  gylden.~]  Made  or  consisting 
of  gold.  —  Bright;  shining;  splendid;  of  a  gold  color; 
as,  the  golden  sun,  a  golden  harvest.  —  Excellent;  valu¬ 
able;  happy;  pure;  innocent;  as,  the  golden  age. — 
Preeminently  favorable  or  auspicious;  as,  to  win  golden 
opinions. 

Golden,  a  town  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Tipperary,  abt.  4  m. 
W.  of  Cashei . 

Gold'en  Age.  (Myth.)  That  time  when,  according  to 
the  traditions  of  most  peoples  and  religions,  the  earth 
was  the  common  property  of  man,  and  produced  spon¬ 
taneously  all  things  necessary  for  an  enjoyable  existence. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  placed  this  golden  age  under  the 
rule  of  Saturn ;  and  many  of  their  poets — as,  for  example, 
Hesiod,  in  his  Works  and  Days,  AratuB,  Ovid,  and  above 
all  Virgil,  in  the  first  book  of  the  Georgies — have 
turned  this  poetic  materiel  to  admirable  account,  and 
defined  the  gradual  decadence  of  the  world,  as  the  silver, 
the  brass,  and  the  iron  ages,  holding  out  at  the  same 
time  the  consolatory  hope  that  the  pristine  state  of 
things  will  one  day  return. 

Gold'en  Bridge,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  West¬ 
chester  co.,  abt.  120  ra.  S.  by  E.  of  Albany. 

Gold'en  Bridge,  a  village  of  Ireland,  abt.  2  m.  W.S. 
W.  of  Dublin ;  pop.  abt.  1,000. 


Gold'en-Bug,  n.  (Zobl.)  The  seven-spotted  lady-bird, 
Coccinella  septempunctata,  a  small  and  pretty  insect  of 
the  genus  Coccinella,  q.  v. 

Gold'en  (Ml.  (Script.)  It  was  cast  by  Aaron  from  the 
ear-rings  of  the  people,  while  the  Israelites  were  en¬ 
camped  at  the  foot  of  Sinai,  and  Moses  was  absent  on 
the  Mount.  Ages  after,  Jeroboam,  king  of  Israel,  set 
up  two  idols  in  the  form  of  a  calf,  the  one  in  Dan  and 


the  other  in  Bethel.  This  almost  incomprehensible 
degradation  of  human  reason  was,  more  particularly 
in  the  first  instance,  no  doubt  the  result  of  the  debasing 
influences  which  operated  on  the  minds  of  the  Israelites 
during  their  sojourn  in  Egypt  where,  amid  the  daily 
practice  of  the  most  degrading  and  revolting  religious 
ceremonies,  they  were  accustomed  to  see  the  image  of  a 
sacred  calf,  surrounded  by  other  symbols,  carried  in 
solemn  pomp  at  the  head  of  marching  armies  ;  such  as 
may  be  still  seen  depicted  (Fig.  1173)  in  the  processions 
of  Rameses  the  Great  or  Sesostris. 

Gold'en  City  (now  Golden),  in  Colorado,  a  city,  cap. 
of  Jefferson  co.,  at  the  E.  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
on  Clear  creek,  about  16  m.  W.  of  Denver.  Its  rapid 
growth  was  mainly  owing  to  the  rich  gold  mines  in  the 
vicinity.  A  United  States  Land  Office  was  here  located. 
Pop.  (1890)  2,383. 

Gold'en  Corners,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Wayne  co. 

Gold'en  Eagle. n.  (Zobl.)  A  N.  American  bird, called 
also  Ring-tailed  Eagle.  Aquila  canadensis ,  sub-family 
Aauilinse.  It  is  32  to  40  inches  long,  and  the  wing  35. 
The  head  and  neck  behind  are  light-brownish  fulvous, 
the  tail  at  base  white,  terminal  portion  glossy  black, 
and  all  other  parts  purplish-brown.  It  has  great  power 
of  flight,  but  not  the  speed  of  many  of  the  falcons  and 
hawks, and  does  not  so  readily  pursue  and  capture  birds 
upon  the  wing;  but  its  keen  sight  enables  it  to  spy  au 
object  of  prey  at  a  great  distance,  and  with  meteor-like 
swiftness  and  unerring  aim  it  falls  upon  its  victim.  At 
times  it  soars  to  great  heights,  moving  slowly  and  majes¬ 
tically  in  broad  circles.  The  nest  of  the  G.  E.  is  placed 


upon  a  shelf  of  a  rugged  and  generally  inaccessible  pre¬ 
cipice.  It  is  flat  and  very  large,  and  consists  of  dry 
sticks.  The  eggs  are  two  in  number,  three  and  a  half 
inches  long,  and  two  and  a  half  inches  through,  and  dull 
white  with  undefined  patches  of  brown.  The  G.  E. 
preys  upon  fawns,  hares,  wild  turkeys,  and  other  large 
birds.  It  does  not  attain  its  full  beauty  of  plumage  till 
the  fourth  year.  The  so-called  Ring-tailed  Eagle,  is  the 
golden  eagle  before  it  has  reached  maturity.  The 
European  G.  Eagle  is  so  nearly  like  the  American  one, 
that  there  is  a  question  whether  it  is  not  the  same 
species. 

Gold'en  Fleeee,  n.  (Myth.)  See  Jason. 

(Her.)  See  Fleece  (Order  of  the  Golden.) 

Gold'en  Fly,  n.  (Zobl.)  See  Muscid.e. 

Gold'en  Ga’te.  See  California. 

Golden  Gate,  in  California,  a  post-town  of  Alameda 
co.  Pop.  (1890)  788. 

Golden  Grove,  in  Soidh  Carolina,  a  village  of  Greeu- 
ville  co. 

Gold'en  Hill,  in  Maryland,  a  post-office  of  Dorches¬ 
ter  co. 

(■olden  Hill,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-office  ef  Wyo¬ 
ming  co. 

Gold'en  Lake,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-office  of  Wau¬ 
kesha  co. 
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<;old>n  Lo  spikI,  (The,)  [Lat.  A  area  Legenda.] 
(Lit.)  A  work  written  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  cent., 
by  James  de  Yoragine,  a  Dominican  monk,  who  was 
afterwards  promoted  to  the  archbishopric  of  Genoa. 
The  book  itself  consists  of  177  sections,  each  of  which  is 
devoted  to  some  particular  saint,  or  festival,  following 
the  order  of  the  Roman  calendar.  —  The  G.  L.  is  also 
the  title  of  one  of  the  best  effusions  of  our  great  poet 
Longfellow. 

Golden  Lung'wort,  n.  ( Bot .)  See  IIieracium. 

Gold'en-maifl'en-liair,  »*.  (Bot.)  See  Polytrichum. 

Golden  Num'ber,  n.  (Chron.)  The  number  of  any 
given  year  in  the  Metonic  cycle,  q.  v.,  and  consequently 
ranging  from  1  to  19.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  eacli  year  was  by  law  engraved 
in  golden  letters  on  a  marble  pillar.  It  is  reckoned 
from  the  year  1,  n.  c.,  as  in  that  year  the  new  moon  fell 
on  Jan.  1,  and  as,  according  to  the  chronology  of  Meton, 
the  new  moon  falls  every  19th  year  on  the  same  day, 
we  deduce  the  golden  number  by  the  following  rule:  — 
Add  1  to  the  number  of  years,  and  divide  by  19,  the.  quo¬ 
tient  gives  the  number  of  cycles,  and  the  remainder  is  the. 
golden  number  for  that  year.  In  the  case  of  the  last  year 
of  the  cycles,  there  is  no  remainder,  and  19  is  the  golden 
number.  The  G.  N.  is  used  for  determining  the  L'pact, 
and  the  time  for  holding  Easter. 

Gold'eil  1*011(1,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Trigg  co. 

Gold'enridge,  in  Maine,  a  post-office  of  Aroostook  co. 

Gold'  en  Robin,  n.  ( Omtth .)  The  Baltimore  Ori¬ 
ole  (q.  v.). 

Gold'en-rod, «.  (Bot.)  See  Solidagos. 

Gold'en  Rule,  n.  The  rule  of  practice  of  doing  to  the 
rest  of  mankind  as  we  would  have  them  act  toward  our¬ 
selves.  See  Luke  vi.  31. 

(Arch.)  The  rule  of  proportion,  or  rule  of  three; — 
so  called  for  the  universality  of  its  application. 

Gold'en  Sain  l»li  ire.  n.  (Bot.)  See  Inula. 

Gold'en  Spring,  in  Va.,  a  post-vill.  of  Buchanan  co. 

©old  en  Tkis'tle,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Scolymus. 

Gold'-lield,  n.  District  or  region  where  gold  is  found. 

Goldfield.  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Wright  co.,  about] 
20  m.  N.E.  of  Fort  Dodge. 

Gold'fincll,  n.  (Zool.)  The  Carnelis  elegans,  a  species 
of  bird  of  the  family  Fringillidx,  and  the  gayest  in  ap¬ 
pearance  of  all  birds  of  temperate  Europe.  Its  length 
from  the  tail  to  the  tip  of  the  bill  is  about  five  aud  a  half 
inches,  and  the  greatest  expansion  of  the  wings  is  nine 
inches.  The  bill  is  white,  tipped  with  black ;  the  fore¬ 
head  and  throat  scarlet,  the  head  black,  the  back  brown, 
and  rump  a  pale  brown,  the  belly  white,  and  a  beautiful 
yellow  stripe  runs  across  the  wings,  which  are  principally 
black,  with  white  edges. 

Altogether  it  is  the  hand¬ 
somest  N.  European  bird, 
and  as  its  song  is  very  sweet, 
the  goldfinch  is  a  universal 
favorite.  It  feeds  on  the  seeds 
of  various  plants,  particu¬ 
larly  that  of  the  thistle.  It 
is  found  throughout  Europe. 

Buffon  says  of  it,  “  that 
beauty  of  plumage,  melody 
of  song,  and  sagacity  of  dis¬ 
position,  are  all  united  in 
the  goldfinch,”  and  if  it  were 
not  a  native  bird,  it  would  be 
much  higher  prized  than  it 
is.  Being  of  very  lively 
habits,  the  goldfinch  can  be  easily  trained  both  to  imi¬ 
tate  other  birds,  and  thus  be  of  use  as  decoy,  and  to  per¬ 
form  all  manner  of  funny  tricks  for  the  diversion  of  its 
master.  The  black-headed  goldfinch,  C.  magellanica, 
of  S-  America,  and  accidental  in  the  U.  States,  has  the 
head  black  all  round. 

Gold'-fisli,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Cyprinida:. 

Gold  Flat,  in  California,  a  village  of  Nevada  co. 

Gold'-foil,  n.  Gold  beaten  out  into  thin  sheets.  See 
Gold-beating. 

Gold  SI  i  1 1,  in  California,  a  mining  village  of  El  Dorado 
co.,  about  100  m.  N.E.  of  Sau  Francisco. 

— A  mining  village  of  Placer  co.,  about  7  m.  W.  of  Auburn. 

Gold  Hill,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Rowan 
co.  Gold  is  found  in  the  vicinity. 

Gold  Hill  ,  in  Nevada,  a  former  post-town  of  Storey  co. ; 
in  1880  annexed  to  Virginia  City,  of  which  it  forms  two 
wards,  having  a  population  (1890)  of  2,078. 

Gold  Face,  n.  (Arts.)  A  beautiful  ornamental  fabric, 
produced  by  applying  a  thin  coating  of  gold  to  threads 
of  silk.  In  the  original  method,  a  stiff  thread  was  pro¬ 
duced,  long  used  for  making  cloth  of  gold,  &c. ;  but 
manufacturers  have  been  enabled  to  apply  gold  to  flex¬ 
ible  thread  by  means  of  recent  inventions.  The  first 
process  is  sometimes  called  fibre-plating,  and  has  been 
long  known  to  Eastern  aud  European  nations.  The 
mode  of  making  gold  lace  in  its  commencement  is  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  adopted  by  the  Hindoos.  A  bar  of  silver  is 
roughened  and  coated  with  a  film  of  gold;  the  rod  is 
then  drawn  out  into  a  wire,  and  finally  twisted  round 
orange-colored  silk  thread,  for  the  finer  kinds  of  wire 
thus  made,  perforated  rubies  are  used  as  dies,  and  an 
ounce  of  metal  can  be  brought  to  the  astonishing  length 
of  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  A  piece  of  this  wire  12  inches 
long,  and  finer  than  a  human  hair,  will  sustain  a  weight 
of  12  ounces.  The  process  of  coating  flexible  threads 
with  gold  film  is  called  fibre-gilding.  Chemists  and 
manufacturers  have  long  tried  to  overcome  the  many 
difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  fibre-gilding, 
and  all  the  chemical  and  metallurgical  processes  have 
been  successively  tried;  but  although  it  was  found  easy 
to  attach  the  gold  to  the  thread,  yet  the  whole  was  too 
long  in  drying,  and  had  too  soft  a  foundation,  to  admit 


of  burnishing.  The  brilliancy  of  gold  lace  produced  by 
fibre-plating  has  never  been  surpassed  or  even  imitated 
by  any  of  the  processes  invented.  Among  the  principal 
methods  in  use  are  the  chemical  processes  of  Mr.  Albert 
Hock  and  Mr.  Green,  and  that  of  Dr.  Kroningof  Stolberg. 
Electro-metallurgy  has  not  been  rendered  directly  ap¬ 
plicable  ;  but  by  M.  Barot’s  method,  the  material  to  be 
gilt  is  dipped  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  and 
ammonia.  After  remaining  two  hours,  and  dried,  it  is 
exposed  to  a  current  of  pure  hydrogen  gas.  A  silvered 
surface  is  thus  produced,  which  can  easily  be  gilt  by  the 
electro-metal lurgic  process. 

Gold'-laeed,  u.  Wrought  with  lace  of  gold. 

Gold'-latten,  n.  A  thin  plate  of  gold,  or  of  other  metal 
covered  with  gold. 

Gold'-leaf.  7i.  Gold  beaten  into  a  thin  leaf  or  foil. 

Gold  Mosa  ic,  n.  (Chem.)  A  term  generally  applied 
to  the  bisulphide  of  tin,  which  has  a  metallic  lustre  and 
color  resembling  the  precious  metal.  It  is  also  popu¬ 
larly  used  to  denote  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc  or  tin, 
imitative  of  gold. 

Gold’oey,  n.  Same  as  Gii.thead,  q.  v. 

Goldo  ni,  Charles,  a  celebrated  Italian  dramatist,  b. 
at  Venice,  1707.  The  Italian  stage  was  reformed  by 
him ;  and  his  comedies,  which  are  numerous,  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  humorous  and  natural.  About  1761  he  went 
to  Paris,  and  became  composer  to  the  Italian  theatre, 
besides  which  he  had  an  appointment  at  court.  D.  1795. 
—  His  works  were  printed  at  Leghorn,  in  31  vols.  8vo. 

Gold'-pleasure,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Omelixa. 

Gold  point',  in  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of  Hamilton  co. 

Gold  point,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-office  of  Martin  co. 

Gold'-proof,  a.  That  cannot  be  tempted  or  bribed  by 
any  offer  of  money. 

Gold  rock',  in  North  Carolina,  a  poet-village  of  Nash  co. 

Gold  Klin,  in  California,  a  post-town  of  Placer  co. 

Golds'berry,  in  Missouri,  a  township  of  Howell  co. 

Golds' boro,  in  Maryland,  a  post-office  of  Caroline  co. 

Golds'borotis'll.  in  North  Carolina,  a  city,  capital  of 
Wayne  co.,  on  the  Neuse  river,  about  50  miles  S.E.  of 
Raleigh;  laid  out  in  1841,  and  has  improved  rapidly. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  5,500.  On  Dec.  13,  1802,  this  place 
was  captured  by  a  Federal  force  under  Gen.  Foster.  Gen. 
Sherman,  after  a  succession  of  difficulties  opposed  to 
him  by  the  Confederate  Gen.  Johnston,  etleeted  a  junc¬ 
tion  with  Gen.  Schofield  here,  March  22,  1865. 

— A  township  of  Wayne  co. 

Golds'boroutt'li.  in  Pennsylvania, a  borough  of  York 
co.,  on  the  Susquehanna  river,  about  18  m.  N.  by  W.  of 
York.  The  nqst-office  is  Etter’s. 

Goldschmidt.  Jenny  Lind.  See  Lind  (Jenny). 

Gold  -size,  n.  The  substance  or  composition  used  by 
gilders  to  hold  the  gold-foil  in  the  operation  of  gilding. 

Gold'sniiilll,  n.  [A.  S.  gnldsmidh .]  One  who  manu¬ 
factures  vessels  and  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver. 

Gold  smith,  Oliver,  a  brilliant  man  of  letters  of  the 
last  century,  was  n.  at  Pallas,  co.  Longford,  Ireland,  in 
1728.  Ilis  father,  a  minister  of  the  Established  Church, 
placed  him  early  at  school  at  Elpliin,  co.  Roscommon, 
near  which  city  his  uncle’s  family-mansion  and  his  second 
home,  Ballyoughter,  was  situated.  In  1745  he  entered 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  gave  no  indications 
of  genius  or  scholastic  talents,  and  becoming  involved 
in  some  youthful  irregularities,  quitted  the  university, 


Fig.  1176. —goldsmith’s  house  at  lissoy. 


and  led  for  some  time  a  sort  of  vagrant  life.  Returning 
to  college,  he  graduated  B.  A.  in  1749,  after  which  he 
jiroceeded  to  Edinburgh  and  Leyden  universities  to  study 
medicine.  His  views  in  this  respect  were,  however, 
counteracted  by  an  insatiable  passion  for  gambling, 
which  in  the  end  utterly  impoverished  him,  whereupon 
he  set  out  on  foot  for  a  tour  of  the  European  continent, 
supplied  with  no  other  means  than  those  afforded  by 
liis  good  spirits,  his  kindly  nature,  and  a  favorite  flute, 
on  which  he  was  an  adept  player.  After  taking  his 
degree  in  medicine  at  Padua,  G.  returned  to  England  in 
1756,  where  he  commenced  practice  as  a  physician,  in 
which  he  was  unsuccessful.  He  then  entered  the  field 
of  letters;  and  after  passing  a  Bohemian  period  of 
obscurity  and  privation  as  a  “  bookseller’s  hack,”  to 
use  his  own  bitter  laconism,  his  first  work  to  attract 
attention  was  an  Inquiry  into  the  Present  State  of  Polite 
Learning  in  Europe,  published  in  1759.  To  this  suc¬ 
ceeded  The  Citizen  of  the  World,  a  Life  of  Beau  Nash, 
and  a  History  of  England.  Becoming  acquainted  with 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  1761,  the  latter  introduced  G.  to  the 
Literary  Club.  In  1764  appeared  The.  Traveller ,  which 
at  once  placed  G.  in  the  front  rank  of  English  authors. 
Two  years  afterwards  appeared  the  Ftcar  of  Wakefield, 


a  work  that  has  been  the  delight  of  four  generations, 
and  that  will  probably  perish  only  with  the  language. 
Following  in  rapid  succession,  came  his  comedy  of  The 
Good-natured  Man  (1767),  the  History  of  Rome  (1768), 
and  his  exquisite  poem,  The  Deserted  Village,  in  1769. 
In  1773,  his  immortal  comedy  of  She  Sloops  to  Conquer 
took  the  public  by  storm.  His  other  works  are  the 
Grecian  History  (1774),  Retaliation,  a  serio-comic  poem, 
(1774),  and  the  History  of  Animated  Nature,  which  he 
did  not  live  to  finish.  During  these  latter  years,  G.r 
while  in  the  receipt  of  large  remuneration  for  his  works, 
was  constantly  involved  in  pecuniary  embarrassments. 
The  man  had  a  large  heart,  a  generous  hand,  and  an 
indolent  disposition,  loved  good  living  and  fine  clothes, 
had  a  penchant  for  the  gaming-table,  and  spent  all  that 
these  extravagances  left  him  in  profuse  but  unostenta¬ 
tious  charity.  G.  died  in  April,  1774,  $10,000  in  debt, 
and  more  truly  lamented  than  any  literary  man  of  his 
generation.  The  poor  whom  he  had  so  oft  befriended 
sobbed  their  grief  on  his  staircase,  and  the  brilliant  co¬ 
terie  of  wits,  artists,  authors,  and  philosophers  mourned 
him  with  one  entire  and  unaffected  sorrow.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  when  apprised  of  his  death,  left  his  studio 
and  painted  no  more  that  day.  G.  was  buried  in  the 
Temple  Church ;  and  a  monument,  epitapliized  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  G.  may  be  considered  to  have  written  the  finest 
poem,  the  most  exquisite  novel,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  Sheridan’s  School,  for  Scandal,  the  most  perfect  polite 
comedy  of  the  period  he  belonged  to.  An  admirable 
life  of  G.,  by  John  Forster,  entitled  The  Life  and  Letters 
of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  was  published  in  London  in  1854, 
and  has  been  reproduced  in  this  country.  As  an  instance 
of  the  standard  popularity  of  his  She  Sloops  to  Conquer, 
we  may  conclude  by  remarking  that  this  charming  com¬ 
edy  sustained  a  brilliant  run  of  100  nights  at  one  of  the 
London  theatres  in  1869-70. 

Gold  Spriiigs,  or  Green  Springs,  in  California,  a 
mining-village  of  Tuolumne  co.,  about  1  m.  N.W.  of 
Columbia. 

Gold'stiek,  n.  (Mil.)  A  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Life-Guards,  who  attends  the  sovereign  on  State  oc¬ 
casions.  — 

Gold'thread,  n.  Thread  formed  of  flatted  gold  laid 
over  a  thread  of  silk. 

( Bot.)  See  Coptis. 

Gold'-wire,  n.  Properly,  wire  made  of  gold ;  usually 
silver  wire  superficially  covered  with  gold. 

Goir.  or  Goff,  n.  [Ger.  kolbe  ;  D.  leolf,  a  club.]  ( Games.) 
A  game  played  with  a  club  and  ball,  which  is  peculiar 
to  Scotland.  A  series  of  small  round  holes,  several 
inches  in  depth,  are  cut  in  a  tract  of  smooth  turf,  at  dis¬ 
tances  of  from  100  to  400  or  500  yards  apart  from  each 
other,  in  a  circular  order.  The  rival  players  are  either 
two  in  number,  or  four  (two  on  each  side).  The  balls, 
weighing  about  2 
oz.,  are  painted 
white  and  made  of 
gutta-percha.  An 
ordinary  golf-club 
consists  of  two  parts 
spliced  together  — 
viz.,  the  shaft  and 
head ;  the  former  is 
made  either  of  hick¬ 
ory  or  lance-wood, 
with  the  handle  cov-  Fig.  1177. — head  of  golf-club. 
ered  with  leather, 

while  the  head  (sometimes  weighted  with  lead  behind, 
and  faced  with  horn)  is  composed  of  well-seasoned 
apple-tree  or  thorn.  Every  player  has  an  attendant, 
called  a  caddy,  who  carries  his  clubs,  and  “tees”  his 
balls.  The  method  of  playing  the  game  is  to  start  from 
the  first  hole  and  drive  the  ball  into  the  next  hole  with 
as  few'  strokes  as  possible;  and  so  on  all  around  the 
course  or  circle.  The  players  (or  pair  of  players)  whose 
ball  is  holed  in  the  fewest  strokes  has  gained  that  hole: 
and  the  “  match  ”  is  generally  determined  by  the  major 
number  of  holes  gained  in  one  or  more  rounds.  This 
ganm  is  now  coming  into  some  vogue  in  America. 

GolTiii^,  a.  The  act  of  playing  at  the  game  of  golf. 

Golgotha.  [Heb.,  “  a  skull,”  or  “  the  place  of  a  skull.”] 
The  Calvary,  the  scene  of  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  was 
situated  without  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  city,  although  the  common  opinion  handed  down 
from  the  Middle  Ages  fixes  it  in  the  N.W.  It  is  proba¬ 
bly  the  ordinary  spot  of  execution,  though  this  is  to  be 
inferred  rather  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Roman  officers  of  justice,  Christ  was  simply  a  common 
criminal,  than  from  any  supposed  connection  between 
the  word  “skull  ”  and  a  place  of  execution  ;  G.  receiv¬ 
ing  its  name  in  all  likelihood  from  its  round  skull-like 
form.  A  church  was  built  over  the  spot  in  the  4th  cent, 
by  Constantine.  What  is  now  called  the  “  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre”  to  the  N.W.  of  Jerusalem,  but  within 
the  w'alls  of  the  city,  has  manifestly  no  claim  whatever 
to  be  considered  the  building  erected  by  Constantine; 
but  while  recent  biblical  scholars  and  travellers  gen¬ 
erally  have  assumed  that  the  scene  of  our  Saviour’s  cru¬ 
cifixion  and  sepulture  is  not  ascertainable,  a  writer  in 
Smith’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  offers  strong  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  present  mosque  of  Omar,  called  by 
the  Mohammedans  “  The  Dome  of  the  Rock,”  occupies 
the  site  of  the  sacred  Golgotha. 

Gol'fjjotlia.  in  Georgia,  a  former  post-village  of  Cobb 
co.,  about  12.1  m.  N.  W.  of  Milledgeville. 

Go'liad,  in  Texas,  a  S.  co. ;  area,  about  820  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
San  Antonio  liver  and  Coleto  creek.  Surface,  diversi¬ 
fied  ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Goliad.  Pop.  (1897)  about  7,000. 
A  post-village,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  the  San  Antonio 
river,  120  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Austin.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,250. 
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Goliar'dery,  n.  [ Goliardus ,  a  monk  who  wrote  sun¬ 
dry  satirical  pieces  in  the  9th  century,  inveighing 
against  the  luxury  of  the  clergy.]  A  satirical  species 
of  writing  very  current  among  churchmen  and  others 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  in  which,  for  the  most  part,  the 
vices  or  peculiarities  of  ecclesiastics  are  mentioned  and 
reprobated.  The  most  complete  specimen  extaut  is  to 
he  found  in  the  writings  of  Walter  Mapes,  ( Mapesius ,) 
Abbot  of  Glastonbury  in  the  early  part  of  the  13th  cent. 

Goli'atll.  (Script.)  A  celebrated  giant  of  Gath,  who 
challenged  the  armies  of  Israel,  and  was  encountered  and 
slain  by  David.  The  history  is  contained  in  1  Sam.  xvii. 

-Goliath-beetle,  n.  [Lat.  goliath  us.]  (Zoijl.)  A  genus 
of  tropical  coleopterous  insects,  family  Scarabieidse. 
The  species  more  generally  known  as  the  G.  B.  is  the  G. 
cacicus,  which  is  a  native  of  Africa  and  South  America. 
This  insect  is  remarkable  for  its  large  size ;  and,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  beauty  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  speci¬ 
mens,  it  is  much  prized  among  collectors.  The  Goliaths 
are  said  to  be  roasted  and  eaten  by  the  natives  of  the 
•countries  they  inhabit,  who  deem  them  a  great  dainty. 


Fig.  1178.  —  GOLIATHUS  POLYPHEMUS. 


It  is  said,  also,  that  sometimes  $50  to  $250  have  been 
known  to  be  given  by  entomologists  for  specimens  of 
this  insect,  and  that  even  now  they  fetch  generally  in 
Europe  $25  to  $30.  The  G.  polyphemus  is  another  va¬ 
riety  of  this  species,  as  is  also  the  G.  micans,  the  latter 
of  which  changes  its  color  as  it  is  held  in  different  posi¬ 
tions  to  light.  From  the  reason  already  given,  of  its 
rarity,  not  much  is  known  as  to  the  habits  of  either 
species  of  this  insect. 

GoIl'«ow,a  small  manufacturing  town  of  Prussia,  prov. 
Pomerania,  on.  the  Ihna,  15  m.  N.E.  of  Stettin.  Manuf. 
Woollens,  cloth,  ribbons,  pepper,  &c.  Pop.  7,028. 

Gol  nitz,  or  Gollnitz,  a  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  in  the 
county  of  Zips,  20  m.  from  Eperies.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
mining  council,  and  has  large  iron-foundries,  and  fac¬ 
tories  of  wire  cutlery.  Pop.  5,500. 

Goloches,  n. pi.  Same  as  Galoche,  q.  v. 

Goloe'-slioe,  n.  Corrupted  form  of  Galoche,  q.  v. 

Golo'vin,  Ivan,  (Prince  Hovna,)  a  Russian  man  of 
letters,  B.  abt.  1813.  Becoming  implicated  in  the  Po¬ 
lish  troubles  in  1848,  G.  took  refuge  in  England,  where 
he  became  a  naturalized  citizen  in  1853.  His  chief 
works  are  Esprit  de  l’ JZconomie  Politique,  (1842) ;  Pierre, 
le  Grand  (1844) ;  La  Bussie  sous  Nicholas  I.  (1845) ; 
The  Caucasus,  from  an  Historical,  Political,  and  Physi¬ 
cal  Point  of  View  (1853) ;  Progress  in  Russia  (1859)  ;  &c. 

Golt'-schut,  n.  [Lat.]  A  small  ingot  of  gold. 

— An  itzebu;  a  silver  coin  in  Japan,  worth  44cts.  Fed.  mon. 

•Goma'to,  or  Gomuti  Palm,  n.  ( Bot .)  The  Saguerus 
saccharifie.r,  or  Areng ,  a  species  of  trees,  order  Palma- 
cese,  found  in  the  Moluccas  and  Philippines,  which  sup¬ 
plies  abundance  of  sugar.  Palm-sugar  is  generally  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  juice  which  flows  out  from  different 
palms  upon  wounding  their  spathes  and  adjacent  parts. 
It  is  commonly  known  in  India  by  the  name  of  jaggery. 
The  juice  of  the  gomuti  palm,  when  fermented,  pro¬ 
duces  an  intoxicating  liquid  or  toddy.  In  Sumatra  it 
is  termed  neva,  and  a  kind  of  arrack  is  distilled  from  it 
in  Batavia.  From  the  trunk  of  this  palm,  when  ex¬ 
hausted  of  its  saccharine  juice,  a  good  deal  of  our  com¬ 
mercial  sago  is  obtained.  A  single  tree  will  yield  from 
150  to  200  lbs.  of  sago.  The  juice  of  the  fruit  is  very 
acrid.  The  stiff  strong  fibre  known  under  the  name  of 
Gommuti,  or  Ejow  fibre,  is  obtained  from  the  leaf-stalks, 
and  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cables  and 
various  kinds  of  ropes. 

Goni'bo.  n.  Same  as  Gumbo,  q.  v. 

Gombroon',  or  BundebAbbas,  a  seaport-town  ofPersia, 
on  a  bay  of  the  Gulf  of  Ormus.  It  is  the  port  of  Scliiras, 
and  of  all  the  south  of  Persia,  but  is  now  greatly  decayed, 
Lat.  27°  18'  N.,  Lon.  56°  12'  E. 

bo  nier.  ».  Same  as  IIomer,  q.  v. 

Go'llier.  [Heb.,  to  finish,  or  “  a  consumer.”]  The  eldest 
son  of  Japhet,  whose  descendants  peopled  Asia  Minor 
and  Europe. 

Go'mer,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Allen  co.,  abt.  10  m. 
N.N.W.  of  Lima. 

Gomer'a,  one  of  the  Canary  Islands,  q.  v. 

Go'niez,  an  island  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  in  the 
Caribbean  sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena  river; 
Lat.  11°  0'  N.,  Lou.  74°  50'  \V. 
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Gomorrah.  See  Sodom. 

Gomplii'asis,  n.  [Gr.,  from  gomphios,  sc.  odous,  a 
grinder-tooth,  from  gomphos,  a  bolt,  a  nail.]  (Med.)  A 
disease  of  the  teeth,  when  they  loosen  and  fall  out  of 
the  sockets. 

Gom'pliolite,  n.  [Gr.  gomphos,  nail,  lilhos,  stone.] 
(Geol.)  A  term  applied  to  the  conglomerate  rocks  of 
the  tertiary  period;  the  Nagelfloh  of  the  Swiss. 

Gompho'sis,  n.  [Gr.  gomphos,  a  nail.]  (Anat.)  An 
articulation  similar  to  a  nail  in  a  board.  The  articula¬ 
tion  of  the  teeth  in  the  two  jaws. 

Goinphre'na,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Globe  Amaranth,  a  genus 
of  plants,  order  Nyctaginacese.  They  are  herbs  or  shrubs 
native  of  S.  America  and  India.  G.  globosa,  an  Indian 
species,  is  a  tender  annual,  valued  for  its  heads  of  flowers, 
which,  if  gathered  before  too  far  advanced,  will  retain 
their  beauty  several  years. 

Gomuti.  See  Gomato. 

Gonaive,  (L.a,)  (la  go-niv',)  an  island  of  nayti,  in  the 
Bay  of  Leogane  ;  area,  abt.  288  sq.  m. 

Gonaives,  (I«es,)  a  town  of  Hayti,  abt.  55  m.  N.W.  of 
Port-au-Prince. 

Gon'dar,  a  city  of  Abyssinia,  formerly  the  residence 
of  the  emperor,  situate  on  a  hill  of  considerable  height, 
30  miles  from  Lake  Dembea.  The  houses  are  only  of 
one  story,  built  of  clay,  with  the  roofs  thatched  in  the 
form  of  cones.  Pop.  Unascertained.  Lat.  12°  30'  N., 
Lon.  37°  4CT  E. 

Gon  dola,  n.  [It.]  A  peculiar  kind  of  boat  used  at 
Venice  for  the  same  purposes  as  cabs  and  carriages  in 
other  cities.  They  are  usually  about  30  feet  long,  five 
in  breadth,  and  light  and  elegant  in  form,  having  high 
prows,  some  of  which  are  of  elaborate  workmanship 
and  exquisitely  carved.  About  the  centre  a  cabin  is 
erected  for  the  passengers,  which  is  carpeted,  hung  with 
curtains,  and  fitted  with  stuffed  cushions.  By  the  an¬ 
cient  republic  a  law  was  passed  ordaining  that  all  these 
boats  were  to  be  painted  black  and  hung  with  black 
cloth,  except  those  for  the  use  of  foreign  ambassadors 
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and  for  state  purposes.  The  boatmen  who  navigate 
these  boats  are  called  gondolieri,  and  were  formerly  a 
very  important  body. 

— Any  flat-bottomed  boat  used  for  carrying  produce. 

— A  platform-car  of  unusual  length,  with  or  without  sides, 
used  on  railroads. 

Gondolier',  n.  [Fr.,  from  It.  gondoliere.)  One  who 
rows  a  gondola. 

“  And  silent  rows  the  songless  gondolier." —  Byron. 

Gone,  pp.  of  Go,  q.  v. 

Gon'falon.  Gou'fanon,  n.  [It.  gonf alone.)  A  ban¬ 
ner  ;  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  carried  in  the 
pope’s  army.  The  gonfalonier  or  standard-bearer  was  a 
high  officer  in  the  Italian  republics  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Gonfalonier',  n.  [It.  gonfaloniers.)  A  chief  stand¬ 
ard-bearer. 

Gong;,  n.  [Malay  and  Jav.  gong.)  A  kind  of  metallic 
drum,  made  of  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin,  shaped  into 
a  basin-like  form,  flat  and  large,  with  a  rim  of  but  a  few 
inches  in  depth.  The  sound  of  the  G.  is  produced  by 
striking  it,  while  hung  by  the  rim,  with  a  wooden  mal¬ 
let,  which  puts  the  metal  into  an  extraordinary  state  of 
vibration,  and  produces  a  very  loud  and  piercing  sound. 
It  is  also  called  Tam-tam. 

Gonias'ter,  n.  (Zoijl.)  See  AsTERiADiE. 

Go'niatite,  n.  [Gr.  gonia,  an  angle  or  corner.]  (Pal.) 
A  genus  of  extinct  Cephalopoda  with  chambered  spiral 
shells;  nearly  allied  to  the  ammonites. 

Go'll ic,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-office  of  Strafford 
county. 

Gonioin'eter,  n.  [Gr.  gonia,  angle,  metron ,  measure.] 
An  instrument  for  measuring  angles,  especially  those  of 
crystals.  The  simplest  form  consists  of  two  steel  blades, 
crossing  each  other,  and  used  on  the  principle  that  when 
two  lines  cross  each  other  the  opposite  angles  are  equal. 
A  more  accurate  instrument,  and  the  one  chiefly  used 
by  mineralogists,  is  the  reflecting  G.  of  Wollaston,  im¬ 
proved  by  Nauman.  This  is  a  more  complicated  instru¬ 
ment,  yet  easy  of  application,  and  it  will  measure  very 
small  crystals  with  certainty  to  within  a  single  minute 
(D).  The  angle  is  measured  by  the  reflection  of  the 
rays  of  light  from  tho  surface  of  the  different  faces  of  the 
crystal. 

Goniomet'ric,  Goniomet'rical,  a.  Of  or  be¬ 
longing  to  the  goniometer. 

Goniom'etry,  n.  The  art  of  measuring  angles. 


GoilO|>ll,  (gon’of)  n.  [Corruption  of  gone  off.)  A  thief; 
a  filcher ;  a  pickpocket.  (Thieves’ jargon.) 

Gonorrhoea.  n.  [Gr.  gonorrhoia,  from  gone,  semen, 
the  begetting  principle,  from  genein,  to  produce,  ar.d 
rhoia,  a  flow,  from  rheein,  to  flow.]  (Med.)  G.,  also 
called  Blennorrhcea,  is  an  inflammatory  discharge  of 
mucus  from  the  membrane  of  the  urethra  in  both  sexes; 
and  from  that  ol  the  prepuce  in  man,  and  the  vagina  in 
woman.  It  is  usually  caused  by  the  direct  communica¬ 
tion  of  sound  persons  with  those  already  affected.  It  is 
a  very  acute  and  painful  form  of  disease,  and  is  one  ot 
the  numerous  penalties  attendingan  indiscriminate  and 
impure  intercourse  of  the  sexes. 

Gonsai'vo,  orGoNZALo  of  Cordova, Hernandez  D’Aqui- 
lar,  surnamed  the  Great  Captain,  was  b.  near  Cordova, 
in  Spain,  in  1453.  He  was  of  a  noble  family,  and  at  an 
early  age  entered  the  army.  He  first  distinguished  him¬ 
self  in  the  great  war  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  with  the 
Moors,  which  ended  with  the  conquest  of  Granada  in 
1492.  His  next  achievement  was  the  recovery  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  from  the  French,  who  conquered  it 
under  Charles  VIII.  in  1495.  When  Louis  XII.  renewed 
the  invasion  of  Italy,  G.  was  again  sent  there,  and,  after 
a  temporary  division  of  the  country  between  France  and 
Spain,  he  again  expelled  the  French,  established  the 
Spanish  rule,  and  was  named  viceroy  of  Naples.  Through 
the  jealousy  oi  Ferdinand,  and  the  calumnies  of  the 
courtiers,  the  Great  Captain  was  deprived  of  his  office, 
in  1507,  when  he  retired  to  Granada,  and  D.  there  in 
1515. 

Gonza'ga.  a  town  of  N.  Italy,  14  m.  from  Mantua. 
Manuf.  Silk  goods.  Pop.  16,337. 

Gonza'ga,  one  of  the  great  historical  families  of  Italy, 
sovereigns  of  Mantua  from  the  year  1328,  when  Luigi 
Gonzaga  was  made  captain-general  and  invested  with 
the  supreme  power,  till  1708,  when  Ferdinand,  the  last 
descendant  of  the  eldest  branch,  died.  Mantua  was 
raised  into  a  marquisate  by  the  Emperor  Sigismond  in 
1433,  and  into  a  duchy  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  in 
1530.  A  collateral  branch  of  the  Gonzaga  family  be¬ 
came  dukes  of  Guastalla  from  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century,  and  became  extinct  in  1746. 

Gonza'les,  in  Texas,  a  S.  central  co.  Area,  about  980 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Guadalupe  and  San  Marcos  rivers.  Sur¬ 
face,  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Gonzales.  Pop.  1 1800)  18,016. 

— A  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  the  Guadalupe  river,  60  m. 
S.  E.  of  Austin,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  San 
Antonia  <&  Aransas  Pass  R.  Its.  Cotton,  grain  and  live 
stock  are  largely  shipped.  Pop.  (1897)  about  2,050. 

GoechTailll,  in  Virginia,  an  E.  central  co.  Area,  about 
280  sq.  m.  Rivers.  James  river  and  some  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  undulating  ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Gooch¬ 
land  Court-House.  Pop.  (1890)  9,958. 

Goocli'Iaud,  in  Kentucky,  a  P.  0.  of  Rock  Castle  co. 

Goocli'Iaud  Court-House,  in  Virginia,  a  post¬ 
village,  cap.  of  Goochland  co.,  about  28  m.  W.  N.  W.  of 
Richmond. 

Gooeli  Hills,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Cooper  co., 
on  Little  Saline  creek,  abt.  35  m.  N.W.  of  Jefferson  city. 

Good,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-office  of  Chatham  co. 

Gooilii  le's  Corner,  in  Maine,  a  P.  0.  of  Penobscot  co. 

Good'all,  in  I  ’irginia,  a  post-office  of  Hanover  co. 

G 004 l  a  r,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Ogemaw  co. 

Good' by,  in  South  Carolina,  a  township  of  Orangeburg 
county. 

Good,  a.  [A.  S.  god,  gud ;  Ger.  gut,  allied  to  Gr. 
agathos  ;  Pers.  khub ;  Ar.  khoob.)  Benevolent:  benefi¬ 
cent;  kind;  merciful;  gracious;  loving;  affectionate; 
favorable ;  as,  a  good  husband,  a  good  wife.  —  Humane ; 
worthy;  virtuous  ;  pious  ;  religious ;  conformable  to  the 
moral  law ;  as,  a  pattern  of  good  works.  —  Beneficial ; 
proper;  suitable;  fit;  convenient;  expedient;  season¬ 
able;  well  adapted  to  the  end. — “If  you  think  good.” 
(Bacon.)  —  Conducive  to  happiness. 

"  It  is  not  good  that  the  man  should  be  alone  "  —  Gen.  ii.  18. 

— Valid;  sound;  firm;  complete,  cr  sufficiently  perfect  in 
its  kind;  perfect;  uncorrupted;  unimpaired. 

“  Make  good  your  accusation.'1  —  Smith. 

— Suitable  to  the  taste  or  to  health;  wholesome;  salubri¬ 
ous  ;  palatable ;  suited  to  produce  a  salutary  effect ;  medi¬ 
cinal  ;  salutary ;  suited  to  strengthen  or  assist  the  health¬ 
ful  functions. 

“  A  man  first  builds  a  country  seat. 

Then  finds  the  walls  not  good  to  eat.11  —  Prior. 

— Full;  complete;  useful;  valuable;  as,  good  advice. — 
Equal;  adequate;  competent;  sufficient;  favorable  or 
convenient  for  any  purpose  ;  suitable;  safe ;  well-quali¬ 
fied  ;  able ;  skilful ;  ready ;  dexterous ;  as,  good  for 
nothing,  good  for  an  emergency.  —  Promotive  of  happi¬ 
ness  ;  pleasant;  agreeable;  cheering;  gratifying  ;  pros¬ 
perous;  as,  to  know  what  is  good  for  us.  —  Honorable; 
fair;  unblemished;  unimpeached. 

“  Silence  the  knave's  repute,  the  whore's  good  name.” —  Pope. 

— Cheerful ;  favorable  to  happiness.  —  Great  or  considera¬ 
ble  ;  as,  a  good  deal  of  traffic.  —  Elegant ;  polite ;  as,  to 
frequent  pood  company. — Real;  serious;  not  feigned. 

“  Love  not  in  good  earnest.”  — Shako. 

— Seasonable;  commendable;  festive;  companionable; 
social ;  merry. 

“All  good  fellows,  whose  beards  are  gray.”  —  Thackeray. 

— Comely;  handsome;  well-formed.  —  Mild;  pleasant; 
calm;  not  irritable ;  friendly. 

In  good  time,  not  too  fast.  —  In  good  sooth,  really,  seri¬ 
ously.  —  To  make  good,  to  keep :  to  maintain ;  as,  to  make 
good  a  retreat ;  —  to  confirm  ;  to  establish  ;  as,  to  make 
good  an  argument;  —  to  perform;  as,  to  make  goods. 
promise ;  —  to  supply ;  as,  to  make  good  in  one  point 
that  which  lacks  in  another. 

Good,  n.  That  which  contributes  to  relieve  or  remove 
pain,  or  to  increase  happiness  or  prosperity. —  Benefit; 
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advantage ;  welfare ;  prosperity ;  advancement  of  inter¬ 
est  or  happiness. 

"  I  love  my  country’s  good."  —  Shaks. 

— Spiritual  advancement  or  improvement;  as,  the  good  of 
souls.  —  Earnest ;  not  jest ;  as,  to  assert  for  good.  — 
Moral  works;  moral  qualities;  virtue;  righteousness. 

Good,  adv.  Well;  —  mostly  in  the  phrase,  as  good, 
with  as  following. 

“As  good  almost  kill  a  man,  as  kill  &  good  book."  — Milton. 

— interj.  Well ;  right. 

Good-behavior,  (Security  for.)  (Law.)  It 
consists  in  a  person  being  bound,  with  one  or  more  sure¬ 
ties,  in  an  obligation  to  the  State  to  behave  well,  or  be  of 
good  behavior,  either  generally  or  specially,  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  time.  If  the  condition  of  the  said  obligation  be 
broken  by  misbehavior,  the  party  and  his  sureties  be¬ 
come  debtors  to  the  State  for  the  several  sums  in  which 
they  were  respectively  bound.  A  justice  of  the  peace 
may  demand  security  for  good  behavior,  according  to 
his  discretion,  when  he  sees  cause. 

Good'-breeding',  n.  Polite  manners  formed  by  a 
good  education  ;  a  polite  education. 

Good'-bye',  Good-by,  n.  and  interj.  [Corrupted  from 
God  be  with  you ;  or,  according  to  some,  from  bye,  0.  Eng. 
for  way,  as  though,  “  I  wish  you  a  good  journey. ”\  A 
good  way  or  journey  to  you;  farewell. 

Good  -day',  n.  and  interj.  A  term  of  salutation  on  meet¬ 
ing  or  parting,  equivalent  to,  “  I  wish  you  a  favorable 
or  prosperous  day  ;  ”  farewell. 

Good'-(len',  to.  and  in  toy.  [Corrupt,  of  good  evening .]  A 
form  of  salutation  equivalent  to  saying,  “  I  wish  you  a 
good  evening.”  (o.) 

Gooden  ia'ceae,  [in  honor  of  Dr.  Goodenough,  bishop 
of  Carlisle.]  (Bot.)  The  Gondenia  family,  an  order  of 
plants,  alliance  Campanales,  consisting  of  unimportant 
herbs,  or  rarely  shrubs.  They  are  principally  natives  of 
Australia  and  the  islands  of  the  Southern  Ocean.  The 
species  Scavola  Taccada  has  a  soft  and  spongy  pith, 
which  is  employed  by  the  Malays  to  make  artificial 
flowers  and  ornaments. 

Good'farm,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Grundy  co. ;  pop. 
(1897)  about  1,000. 

Good-fel'lowstlip,  «.  Merry;  jovial  or  lively  so¬ 
ciety  ;  pleasant,  agreeable  company ;  companionable¬ 
ness. 

Good-Friday,  to.  [A.  S .  gode  fridag ;  But.  goe.de. 
vrijdag-,  Ger.  g liter  freitag.  or charfreitag,  the  solemn 
friday.]  The  Friday  before  Easter,  sacred  as  the  annual 
commemoration  of  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord.  This 
day  has  been  observed,  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
Christian  Church,  as  a  day  of  rigid  fast  and  solemn  re¬ 
ligious  ceremonial,  —  as  we  learn  from  the  apostolic  con¬ 
stitutions,  and  from  Eusebius,  who  also  states  that  when 
under  Constantine  Christianity  was  established  in  the 
Roman  Empire,  the  holding  of  courts,  markets,  Ac.  was 
on  this  day  forbidden.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
the  mass  of  this  day  differs  front  all  other  masses  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  in  this,  that  no  consecration  of  the  host 
takes  place,  the  wafer  blessed  on  the  previous  day  hav¬ 
ing  been  retained.  This  is  called  Missa  presanetificato- 
rum,  a  mass  of  the  presanctified.  At  this  mass,  the 
altar  is  stripped  of  all  ornaments,  the  priests  and  at¬ 
tendants  are  robed  in  black; — the  kiss  of  peace  is 
omitted,  and  the  so-called  adoration  of  the  cross  takes 
place.  The  office  of  the  tenebrse  is  also  recited,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  recitation  of  each  lesson  from  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremy,  one  of  the  candles  is  extin¬ 
guished  until  there  remains  but  the  paschal  candle, 
which,  as  a  symbol  of  our  Lord’s  death  and  burial,  is 
concealed  behind,  or  under  the  altar.  In  the  Church  of 
England  Good-Friday  is  also  observed  with  much  so¬ 
lemnity. 

Good'g’iotis  Fac'tory,  in  South  Carolina,  a  village 
of  Laurens  co. 

Good  Ground,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Suffolk 
co.,  on  the  Long  Island  R  R.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,000. 

Good  Har'bor,  in  Michigan,  a  P.  O.  of  Leelanaw  co. 

Good  Hope,  in  Africa.  See  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Good  Hope,  a  fort  of  British  North  America,  on  the 
Mackenzie  river ;  Lat.  G7°  10'  N.,  Lon.  130°  40'  W. — Old 
T’ort  Good  Hope  is  about  100  m.  further  down  the  same 
river. 

Good  Hope,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Walton  co. 

Good  Hope,  in  Illinois,  a  post-town  ofMcDonougli  co., 
Pon.  (1897)  about  450. 

Good  Hope,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-office  of  Leake  co. 

Good  Hope,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Fayette  co., 
about  7  m.  S.E.  of  Washington. 

— A  township  of  Hocking  co. 

Good  Hope,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Cum¬ 
berland  co. 

Good  Hope,  in  I1V«<  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Harrison  co. 

Good  Hope,  Hay  of,  in  Alaska,  at  the  head  of 
Kotzebue  Sound  ;  Lat.  06°  30'  N.,  Lou.  101°  W.  It  con¬ 
tains  Chamis80  Island. 

Good'liue,  in  Minnesota,  a  S.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Wis¬ 
consin;  area,  about  755  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Mississippi 
(which  here  expands  into  Lake  Pepin),  Cannon,  and 
Zumbro  rivers.  Surface,  generally  level ;  soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  Red  Wing.  Pop.  (1895)  32,268. 

—A  township  of  Goodhue  co.,  9  m.  S.W.  of  Red  Wing. 

— A  post-office  of  Goodhue  co. 

Good'-liu'mor,  to  .  A  cheerful  temper  or  frame  of  mind. 

Good'-Im'mored,  a.  Having  a  cheerful  temper  and 
demeanor. 

Good'-lm'nioredly,  adv.  With  a  cheerful  temper ;  in 
a  cheerful  way. 

Good  ing's  Grove,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Will 
co.,  about  25  m.  S.W.  of  Chicago. 

Good  Intent',  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co. 


Good'lsh,  a.  Not  very  good,  nor  very  bad  ;  tolerable; 
passable  :  as,  a  goodish  illustration. 

Good'land.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Newton  co., 
about  48  m.  W.  of  Logausport. 

Good 'land,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Lapeer  co., 
about  55  m.  N.  of  Detroit.  Pop.  (1894)  1,126. 

Good  laud,  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Iron  co. 

Good 'let  ts  v  i  1  le.  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  David¬ 
son  co..  about  13  in.  N.  Iiv  W.  of  Nashville.  Pop.  529. 

Good'liness,  to.  Beauty  of  form  ;  grace;  elegance. 

“  The  goodline88  of  trees  delighteth  the  eye."  —  Hooker. 

Goodluck',  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Dover  town¬ 
ship,  Ocean  co.,  about  7  m.  from  Toni’s  River. 

Good'ly,  a.  Of  a  handsome  form  ;  beautiful ;  graceful. 
“  a  goodly  city  is  this  Antium."  —  Shaks. 

— Pleasant;  agreeable;  desirable;  bulky;  swelling;  large. 

“  Goodly  and  great,  he  fails  behind  his  link.”  —  Dryden. 

Good 'man,  to.  A  familiar  appellation  of  civility. —  A 
rustic  term  of  compliment.  —  A  familiar,  yet  respectful, 
appellation  of  a  husband,  or  of  the  master  of  a  family,  (o.) 

Good  iiian.  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  Harris  co. 

Good'man,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-office  of  Holmes  co. 

GootT-man'ners,  n. pi.  Politeness;  decorum. 

Good'-niorn'ing,  to.  and  interj.  A  form  of  morning 
salutation  equivalent  to  “I  wish  the  morning  may  be 
favorable  or  happy  to  you.” 

Good '-na't  ure,  to.  Natural  mildness  and  kindliness  of 
disposition. 

Good'-iia'turcd.  a.  Not  easily  provoked. 

Good '-na'tu redly,  adv.  With  mildness  of  temper. 

Good'ness,  to.  The  moral  qualities  which  constitute 
Christian  excellence;  moral  virtue;  religion;  kindness; 
benevolence;  benignity  of  heart;  acts  of  kindness  or 
benevolence;  charity;  humanity  exercised.  —  Benevo¬ 
lence  of  nature ;  mercy;  favor  shown;  acts  of  compas- 
siou  or  mercy.  —  The  physical  qualities  which  consti¬ 
tute  value  ;  excellence  or  perfection. 

Good '-ills’ll  t',  to.  and  interj.  A  form  of  salutation  in  part¬ 
ing  for  the  night,  equivalent  to  “I  wish  you  a.  pleas¬ 
ant  or  agreeable  night.” 

“  My  native  laud,  good-night  /"  — Byron. 

Good'riclt,  S.  Griswold.  See  Parley,  Peter. 

Good'riclt,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Genesee  co., 
about  13  m.  E.  of  Flint. 

Goods,  to.  pi.  Household  furniture;  personal  or  movable 
estate;  movables;  chattels;  effects;  wares;  merchan¬ 
dise;  commodities. 

Good'-sense',  to.  Sound  judgment. 

Good'-speed',  to.  Success ;  prosperity. 

Good  Koring',  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Giles  co., 
6  m.  S.W.  of  Pulaski. 

Good  Success  Bay,  an  arm  of  Le  Marie  Strait  in 
Terra  del  F’uego  ;  Lat.  54°  49'  S.,  Lon.  65°  15'  W. 

Good'-teni'pered,  a.  Having  a  good  disposition. 

Good  Templars.  See  Templars,  (Good.) 

Good'ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Lancaster  co. 

Good'-wile,  to.  A  familiar  and  rustic  appellation  for 
the  mistress  of  a  family. 

Good-will,  to.  (Law.)  The  custom  of  any  business  or 
trade, —  that  interest  in  it  which  is  sold  along  with  the 
goods  and  premises.  By  disposing  of  the  good-will,  the 
seller  binds  himself  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
advance  the  interests  of  his  successor  in  the  business, 
and  to  recommend  him  to  his  customers.  It  is  also  usual 
to  specify  that  the  seller  shall  not  enter  upon  the  same 
business  within  a  certain  distance  of  that  which  he  has 
sold.  Such  a  contract  is  good  at  law,  and  the  party  in¬ 
fringing  it  is  liable  in  damages. 

Goodwin  Sands.  Dangerous  sand-banks  in  the 
Strait  of  Dover,  off  the  S.E.  coast  of  Kent,  England. 
The  roadstead  termed  the  Downs  lies  between  them 
and  the  mainland.  Length,  abt.  10  miles. 

Good  -woman,  to.  Same  as  good-wife,  but  generally 
applied  only  to  females  in  the  lower  walks  of  life. 

Good  y,  to.  [Probably  a  corruption  of  good-wife. J  A 
term  of  partial  civility,  mostly  applied  to  aged  females. 

— Confections;  bonbons;  as,  to  give  goodies  to  the  little  ones. 

Good  year,  Charles,  an  American  inventor,  b.  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  in  1800.  He  was  joined  with  his  father  in 
the  hardware  trade  at  Philadelphia,  when,  in  1830,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  India- 
rubber  manufacture.  In  1836,  he  discovered  a  method  of 
treating  the  surface  of  native  India-rubber  with  a  prepa¬ 
ration  of  nitric  acid,  which  produced  favorable  results. 
Improving  upon  this,  G.  in  1839  discovered  the  process  of 
vulcanizing  the  rubber,  for  which  he  took  out  a  patent 
in  this  country.  Attempts  to  secure  sole  patents  in 
France  and  England  were  nullified  by  legal  informali¬ 
ties.  Mr.  G.  by  his  admirable  invention  amassed  con¬ 
siderable  wealth,  besides  receiving  the  grand  medal  at 
the  Paris  Exposition,  and  also  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor.  Died  July  1, 1860. 

Good'year's  Bar,  in  California,  a  post  mining  vil¬ 
lage  of  Sierra  co. 

Goodyera,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  herbs,  order  Orchida- 
cese.  The  Rattlesnake  Plantan,  G.  pubescent,  found  in 
woods  in  Canada  and  U.  S.,  is  remarkable  for  its  leaves, 
which  are  all  radical  and  of  a  dark  green,  reticulated 
above  with  white  veins.  Its  flowers,  which  blossom  in 
July,  are  white,  in  a  terminal,  oblong,  cylindrical  spike ; 
lip  roundish,  saccate,  inflated. 

G ooles'lxii’o,  in  Texas,  a  post-office  of  Titus  co. 

Goomly  (goom-te’),  or  Goomtee,  a  river  of  Ilindostan, 
rising  in  a  morass,  in  Lat.  28°  30'  N.,  Lon.  80°  11/  E., 
and  entering  the  Ganges  16  m.  below  Benares,  after  a 
course  of  480  m.  There  are  so  many  of  the  dead  thrown 
into  it,  that  its  waters  may  be  accounted  unfit  for  use, 
otherwise  than  for  the  purpose  of  navigation  and  irri¬ 
gation. 


■  Goo'nass  Pass,  a  pass  in  Bussaliir,  across  the  S.  rang* 
of  the  Himalaya,  16,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Gooroo',  to.  [Hind,  guru,  a  spiritual  teacher;  Sansk. 
guru,  teacher.]  A  religious  or  spiritual  teacher  among 
the  Hindoos. 

Goos'amler,  to.  [Corrupted  from  goose  and  gander.] 
(Zobl.)  See  Merges. 

Goose,  to.  ;  pi.  Geese.  [A.  S  gos  ;  Icel.  gas ;  Dan.  gaas; 
Ger.  gans  ;  Lat.  anser.]  (ZoSl.)  See  Anserine. 

— A  silly  person ;  a  simpleton. 

— A  tailor's  smoothing-iron,  the  handle  of  which  resem¬ 
bles  somewhat  the  neck  of  a  goose. 

“  Come  in,  tailor ;  here  you  may  roast  your  goose."  —  Shaks. 

(Games.)  A  game  with  cards  and  dice  formerly 
played  to  a  considerable  extent  in  England,  but  now 
fallen  into  desuetude. 

“  The  royal  game  of  goose  was  there  to  view."  —  Goldsmith. 

Goose'bcrry,  to.  [Most  probably  corrupted  from 
crossberry,  grossberry,  or  gorseberry,  from  gorse,  furze 
or  whin,  and  so  named  either  from  the  prickly  nature 
of  the  shrub,  or  from  the  bristly  hairs  on  the  surface  of 
the  fruit,  especially  in  its  native  state.]  (Bot.)  A  well- 
known  garden-fruit,  the  produce  of  Bibes  grossukrese. 
See  Ribes. 

Goose'berry-fool,  to.  (Cookery.)  A  dish  made  of 
gooseberries  which  have  first  been  scalded,  and  after¬ 
wards  beaten  up  or  mashed  with  cream. 

Goose'berry  Islands,  a  small  group  of  islands  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Bonavista  Bay,  Newfoundland. 

Goose'-eap,  to.  A  simpleton  ;  a  weak-minded  person. 

Goose  Creek,  in  Michigan.  See  Raisin  River. 

Goose  Creek,  in  Virginia,  enters  the  Potomac  River 
abt.  4  m.  E.  of  Leesburg. 

Goose  Creek,  in  11'.  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Ritchie  co. 

Goose-liisli.  to.  (Zobl.)  The  Angler.  See  Lophiid.£ 

Goose'-llesli,  to.  A  peculiar  condition  of  the  skin 
caused  by  fear,  by  cold,  &c. —  Known  also  as  goose-skin , 
q.  v. 

Goose'-foot,  w.  (Bot.)  See  Chenopodium. 

Goose  Island,  of  Lower  Canada,  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  abt.  13  m.  N.E.  of  the  island  of  Orleans. 

Goose  Island,  off  the  S.  coast  of  Terra  del  Fuego  in 
Christmas  Sound. 

Goose  Island,  in  Illinois,  a  P.  0.  of  Alexander  co. 

Goose'-neck,  n.  A  piece  of  iron  bent  like  the  neck 
of  a  goose,  and  used  for  various  purposes;  as,  the  goose¬ 
neck  of  a  hoe. 

(Nnut.)  The  piece  of  iron  by  means  of  which  and  a 
clamp  or  eyebolt  the  inboard  end  of  a  yard  or  boom  is 
made  fast  to  the  mast. 

(Mach.)  A  pipe  in  the  form  of  the  letter  S. 

Goose  Neck,  ill  West  Virginia,  a  P.  O.  of  Ritchie  co. 

Goose  Blest,  in  North  Carolina,  a  township  of  Martin  co. 

Goose'tinill,  to.  The  large  feather  or  quill  of  a  goose, 
or  a  pen  made  with  it. 

Goos'ery,  to.  A  place  for  keeping  geese. 

— Silliness;  imbecility  of  mind  ;  lolly. 

Goose  -skin,  to.  That  condition  of  the  human  skin  in 
which,  from  cold  or  fear,  it  presents  an  appearance  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  a  goose  dressed  for  cooking. 

Goose'- tving;,  «.  (Naut.)  The  clew- or  lower  corner 
of  a  ship’s  mainsail  or  fore-sail,  when  the  middle  part  is 
furled. 

Gooty,  (goo'te,)  a  strong  fort  and  town  of  British  India, 
in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  50  m.  from  Bellary.  They 
stand  on  t lie  mountain  upwards  of  2,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Pop.  Of  civilians,  5,000. 

Go'-<mt,  Gowt,  to.  A  sluice  in  dams  or  embankments 
against  the  sea,  intended  to  let  out  the  land-waters  at 
the  ebb,  and  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  the  sea-water 
when  the  tide  floods. 

Goplt'er,  to.  [Fr.  gaufre.]  (Zobl.)  A  species  of  squir¬ 
rel.  See  Saccom YIDJE,  and  Spermophilus. 

(Script.)  [Heb.]  A  species  of  wood  from  which  the 
ark  of  Noah  was  built.  The  probable  identity  of  the 
gopher-wood  of  Scripturo  with  the  cypress  (q.  v.)  is 
maintained  partly  on  account  of  the  qualities  of  the 
wood,  and  partly  from  the  agreement  of  the  radical  con¬ 
sonants  of  the  two  names. 

Gopher  Greek,  in  Iowa,  enters  the  Missouri  River 
from  Pottawattomie  co. 

Gop'pinsfen,  a  town  of  Wiirtemberg,  28  m.  from  Him, 
Manuf.  Woollen  stuffs,  paper,  Ac.  Pop.  (1895)  9,536. 

Go'ram,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  York  co.,  18 
m.  S.E.  of  York. 

Gor'-bellied,  a.  [A.S.  gor,  dirt,  mud,  dung,  and  belly  ] 
Gross-bellied;  big-bellied;  having  a  prominent  belly; 
as,  a  “  gorbellied  knave.” — Shaks. 

Gor'-coek,  to.  [Either  from  gorse,  furze,  from  gore, 
blood,  i.  e.  red,  or  the  syllable  gor  may  be  from  the 
sound  made  by  the  bird.]  (Zobl.)  The  red  ptarmigan, 
Layopus  Scoticus,  a  British  species  of  grouse. 

Gor'-crotv,  to.  [A.S.  gor,  mud,  dung,  dirt.]  (Zobl.)  A 
name  applied  to  the  carrion-crow,  Corvus  corone. 

Gordian,  (gor’de-dn,)  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
Gordius  Phrygia,  or  to  the  Gokdian  Knot,  q.  v. 

— Intricate;  complicated;  difficult. 

Gor'tlian  Knot.  (Arte.  Hist.)  A  knot  made  in  the 
harness  of  a  chariot  by  Gordius,  king  of  Phrygia,  which 
knot  was  so  intricate  as  to  baffle  every  attempt  to  untie 
it,  or  even  to  find  out  where  it  began  or  ended.  The 
oracle  of  the  day  having  declared  that  he  who  succeeded 
in  solving  the  complication  should  be  the  conqueror  of 
the  world,  Alexander  the  Great  determined  to  effect  it, 
if  possible.  Deliberating  that  if  he  failed  his  follower* 
would  be  dispirited,  he  determined  to  separate  it  with 
bis  sword,  and  with  one  blow  he  cut  the  momentous  G.  K., 
which  was  fraught  with  such  interest  to  the  whole  world. 
According  to  Qnintns  Curtius,  he  thus  fulfilled  the 
oracle  or  evaded  it;  —  but  Aristobulus,  however,  gives  a 
different  version  of  the  affair.  The  expression  cutting 
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the  Gordian  knot  has  consequently  been  used  by  the 
moderns  to  signify  eluding  any  difficulty  or  task  by  bold 
or  unusual  means. 

Gor<lia'iius,  or  Gor'«lian,  the  name  of  three 
Roman  emperors.  The  first,  or  elder,  Marcus  Antonius 
Africanus,  descended  from  Trajan,  proclaimed  while 
proconsul  in  Africa,  along  with  his  son,  who,  being  of 
the  same  name,  is  known  as  Gordian  the  Younger.  The 
latter  was  killed  in  a  battle,  six  weeks  after  their  as¬ 
cension,  upon  hearing  of  which  Gordianus  the  Elder 
strangled  himself,  a.  d.  236.  The  third  of  the  name, 
Marcus  Antonius  Pius  Gordianus,  was  a  grandson  of 
the  preceding,  and  was  proclaimed  emp.  after  their  death, 
and  murdered  after  a  reign  of  six  years,  in  the  20th  year 
of  his  age,  244. 

Gordius,  or  Gordiace'id®,  n.pl.  (Zoiil.)  A  genus  or 
family  of  worms,  order  Nematoids,  containing  those 
which  in  their  larva  state  inhabit  other  animals,  but 


not  in  the  adult.  They  are  long,  thread-like  or  hair¬ 
like  in  appearance,  and  live  in  fresh  water  and  mud. 
They  are  often  called  hair-worms,  and  persons  ignorant 
of  their  history  suppose  them  to  be  horse-hairs  trans¬ 
formed  into  worms. 

Gor'don,  Lord  George,  b.  in  London,  1750,  distin¬ 
guished  as  a  political  character  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  and  noted  for  his  arrest  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason,  in  consequence  of  the  tumults  (known  as  the 
Gordon  Riots)  provoked  by  his  assemblies  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  oppose  the  Catholic  Relief  bill,  D.  in  prison,  1793. 

Gor'don,  (Lucy  Austin,)  Lady  Duff,  an  English  au¬ 
thoress,  and  the  wife  of  Sir  Alex.  Duff  Gordon,  Bart. 
This  lady,  who  was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  talented 
women  in  Europe,  I).  1868.  Her  chief  original  works 
are  the  Amber  II 'itch;  The  French  in  Algiers;  Stella 
and  Vanessa;  Letters  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  and 
Letters  from  Egypt  (1865) ;  the  latter  being  an  exquis¬ 
itely  faithful  transcript  of  Egyptian  life,  customs,  and 
scenery. 

Gor'don,  in  Florida,  a  post-office  of  Walton  co. 

Gor'don.  in  Georgia,  a  N.  W.  co. ;  area,  about  351  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Oostenaula  river,  and  some  smaller  streams. 
Surface,  diversified ;  soil,  very  fertile.  County-town, 
Calhoun.  Pop.  (1890)  12,758. 

— A  post-village  of  Wilkinson  co.,  about  21  m.  E.  of  Macon. 

Gor'don,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-office  of  Claiborne  co. 

Gor'don,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Darke  co.,  about  21 
m.  N.  W.  of  Dayton. 

Gor'don,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-vill.  of  Schuylkill  co. 

Gor'don,  in  Texas,  a  post-town  of  Palo  Pinto  "co. 

Gor'don,  in  TEesf  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Boone  co. 

Gor'don,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Douglas  co., 
on  C.,  St.  P.,  M.  &  0.  R.  R. 

Gordo' nia,  n.  ( Bot .)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Tern- 
stromiaceiB.  The  Frauk- 
linia,  G.  pubescens  (Fig. 

1180),  is  an  American  tree, 

30-50  feet  high  in  Ga.,  and 
Florida,  or  an  ornamental 
shrub  in  cultivation  at 
the  North,  admired  for  its 
large,  white  flowers,  with 
yellow  stamens  and  rich 
fragrance. 

Gor'rion’s  Ferry,  in 

Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Jack- 
son  county. 

Gor'don’s  Springs, 

in  Georgia,  a  post-office  of 
Whitfield  co.,  about  10  m. 

W.  of  Dalton. 

Gor'donsville,  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Lancaster  county. 

Gor'donsville,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Smith  co. 

Gor'donsville,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Orange 
co.,  about  7h  m.  N.  W.  of  Richmond.  Pop.  (1890)  962. 

Gordon  Valley,  in  California,  a.  village  of  Yolo  co., 
about  45  m.  N.  VV .  of  Sacramento. 

Gore,  n.  [A.S. gor,  clotted  blood;  W.  gor;  Gr.  ichor.) 
Blood;  more  especially  clotted  or  congealed  blood. 

—[A.S.  gar,  a  javelin,  a  dart,  from  its  pointed  or  triangu¬ 
lar  shape :  Icel.  geiri,  a  three-cornered  piece  of  cloth.] 
A  wedge-shaped  or  triangular  piece  of  cloth  sewed  into 
a  garment  to  widen  it  in  any  part.  —  A  piece  of  land 
triangular  in  shape. 

(Her.)  A  charge  consisting  of  one- 
third  of  the  shield  cut  off  by  two 
arched  lines,  one  drawn  from  the 
dexter  or  sinister  chief,  and  the  other 
from  the  bottom  of  the  escutcheon, 
meeting  in  the  fess  point.  A  Gore 
sinister  is  enumerated  by  heralds  as 
one  of  the  abatements  or  marks  of 
dishonor  borne  for  unknightly  con¬ 
duct.  See  Gusset. 

Gore,  a.  a.  To  cut  in  a  triangular  Fig.  1181. — gore. 
form.  —  To  stab  or  pierce  with  a 
pointed  instrument,  as  a  spear,  or  with  the  point  of  a 
horn. 


Fig.  1180. 

gardonia  pubescens. 


“And  poles  with  pointed  steel  their  foesdn  battle  gore." — Dryden. 

— To  pierce  with  the  point  of  a  horn. 

Gore,  Christopher,  governor  of  the  State  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  b.  at  Boston,  1758.  In  1789,  Washington 
appointed  him  the  first  United  States  attorney  for 
the  district  of  Massachusetts;  and  in  1796  he  was 
selected  by  the  president  as  the  colleague  of  the 
celebrated  William  Pinckney,  to  settle  the  Amer¬ 
ican  claims  upon  England  for  spoliations.  In  this  situ¬ 
ation  he  evinced  his  wonted  energy  and  talent,  and  was 
very  successful  in  his  mission.  In  1803  he  was  left  in 
Loudon  as  chargi  d’affaires,  when  Rufus  King,  the 


American  minister,  returned  to  America.  In  1809  he 
was  chosen  governor  of  Massachusetts,  but  retained  his 
dignity  only  for  one  year.  In  1814  he  was  called  to  the 
Senate  of  the  Union,  and  served  in  this  capacity  for 
three  years,  when  he  retired  from  public  affairs.  D.  1827. 

Gore,  Catharine  Grace,  an  English  novelist,  b.  in  Lon¬ 
don  abt.  1800.  She  was  a  rapid  and  prolific  writer,  and 
her  works  fill  about  200  vols.  Most  of  her  novels  are 
clever  pictures  of  fashionable  life,  and  they  sparkle 
with  wit.  She  wrote  also  some  poems  and  plays. 
Among  her  best  tales  are  reckoned  Cecil,  Mrs.  Armytage, 
and  The  Hamiltons.  She  was  no  less  celebrated  for  her 
wit  and  brilliant  social  qualities  than  for  her  literary 
works.  During  her  last  years  she  was  blind,  and  she 
died  in  retirement  at  Linwood,  1861. 

Gore,  a  dist.  of  Upper  Canada,  on  Lake  Ontario,  com¬ 
prising  the  cos.  of  Ilalton  and  Wentworth;  pop.  abt. 
45,000. 

Gore,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Hocking  co. 

Goree',  a  town  and  small  island,  or  rather  rock,  off  the 
coast  of  Africa,  little  more  than  a  mile  from  Cape  Verd. 
It  produces  nothing;  and  its  importance  is  solely  derived 
from  its  inaccessible  situation,  on  a  naked  rock  of  black 
basalt,  rising  to  the  height  of  300  feet,  Lat.  14°  36'  N., 
Lon.  17°  22'  W.  —  This  island  was  first  occupied  by  the 
Dutch,  and  afterwards  was  taken  by  the  French,  to 
whom  it  was  finally  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen. 
It  is  now  the  bulwark  of  the  possessions  of  the  French 
in  Africa.  It  is  the  entrepot  for  all  the  French  trade 
with  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa.  Pop.  0,114,  compris¬ 
ing  about  100  Europeans. 

Gore  Island,  or  St.  Matthew,  an  island  in  Behring 
Sea;  Lat.  60°  IS'  N.,  Lon.  172°  4'  W.  It  is  about  mid¬ 
way  between  America  and  Asia. 

Gore'viile,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Johnson  co. 

(ior  gaiiNville,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Ruther¬ 
ford  co. 

Gorge,  ( gorj ,)  n.  [Fr. ;  It.  gorgia;  Lat.  purges,  a  whirl¬ 
pool,  gurgulio,  the  gullet ;  Gr.  gargareon ,  formed  from 
the  gurgling  sound  of  water  rushing  through  a  narrow 
passage;  11  eb.  gargeroth,  the  throat.]  The  throat;  the 
gullet ;  the  canal  of  the  neck  by  which  food  passes  to 
the  stomach. —  A  narrow  passage  between  hills  or 
mountains. 

(Fort.)  The  entrance  of  any  work,  or  that  part  which 
is  open  to  the  rear  between  the  inner  extremities  of  its 
flanks  or  face.  (See  Fig.  745.)  Thus  the  gorge  of  a 
ravelin  is  the  space  facing  the  main  works  behind  it, 
between  the  extremities  of  its  faces,  which  meet  in  a 
salient  angle  towards  the  front;  and  the  gorge  of  a 
bastion  is  that  side  of  the  irregular  pentagon  which 
forms  the  outline  of  the  work,  and  lies  between  the 
interior  extremities  of  its  flanks,  where  they  join  the 
curtains  on  either  side.  The  lines  formed  by  the  pro¬ 
longation  of  the  curtains  on  either  side  of  a  bastion  to 
a  point  in  its  capital  within  the  interior  of  the  work, 
are  called  its  demi-gorges.  It  is  also  the  name  of  a  con¬ 
cave  moulding  used  in  architecture,  and  the  entrance 
to  a  narrow  pass  or  defile  between  mountains. 

(Arch.)  Same  as  Cavette,  q.  v. 

Gorge,  v.  a.  To  swallow  with  greediness. 

“  The  fish  has  gorged  the  hook.” — Johnson . 

— To  fill  up  to  the  throat ;  to  glut ;  to  satiate. 

“  Being  with  his  presence  glutted,  gorged,  and  full.” — Shake. 

— v.  n.  To  feed  greedily  or  ravenously. 

Gorged,  a.  Having  a  gorge  or  throat;  as,  the  shrill- 
gorged  lark. 

(Her.)  A  lion  or  other  animal  is  said  to  be  gorged 
when  it  has  a  crown  by  way  of  collar  round  its  neck. 

Gorgei,  or  Gorgey,  Arthur,  an  Hungarian  general,  b. 
1818.  After  completing  his  studies  at  the  military 
school  at  Tuln,  he  was  appointed  to  a  commission  in 
the  Hungarian  body-guard  at  Vienna,  which  service  he 
abandoned  to  study  chemistry  at  Prague.  The  news  of 
the  insurrection  in  Hungary  (1848)  called  him  back  to 
military  duties,  and  hastening  to  Buda-Pesth,  he  placed 
his  sword  at  the  disposal  of  the  Hungarian  ministry. 
The  firmness  of  his  conduct  attracted  the  attention  of 
Kossuth,  and  until  he  became  his  rival,  G.  appears  to 
have  been  his  favorite.  After  the  battle  of  Schwecliat, 
he  assumed  the  chief  command  of  the  Hungarian  army, 
and  in  that  position  showed  great  military  talents. 
Differences,  however,  arose  between  himself  and  the 
civil  authorities;  twice  he  was  superseded  in  his  com¬ 
mand,  and  on  resuming  it,  was  alternately  victor  and 
vanquished.  On  the  resignation  of  the  governor  and 
council,  Aug.  11,  1849,  Kossuth  made  Gen.  G.  dictator 
in  his  place.  Shortly  after  this,  the  Hungarian  forces 
laid  down  their  arms.  For  this  G.  has  been  branded  as 
a  traitor,  though  the  state  of  affairs  seemed  desperate 
enough  to  warrant  submission.  The  most  suspicious 
part  of  the  affair  is  the  leniency  with  which  he  was 
treated  by  the  victors.  He  went  to  Klagenfurt,  was 
afterwards  allowed  to  leave  on  parole,  and  pursued  his 
favorite  study  of  chemistry  at  Pesth.  A  narrative  of 
his  connection  with  the  insurrection,  My  Life  and  acts 
in  Hungary,  appeared  in  1851.  280  of  his  former  com¬ 

rades,  in  1884,  presented  him  with  a  declaration,  exon¬ 
orating  him  from  a  charge  of  treachery  made  in  1849. 

Gorgeous,  (gor'jus,)  a.  [0.  Fr.  gorgias,  a  ruff,  or  orna¬ 
ment  for  the  throat  or  neck  of  females,  —  hence,  gaudy, 
flaunting.]  Showy;  fine;  splendid;  glittering  with  gay 
colors  ;  magnificent ;  as,  “  the  gorgeous  East.” — Milton. 

Gor'g’eously ,  adv.  With  showy  magnificence ;  splen¬ 
didly;  finely. 

Gor'jfeousness.n.  Show  of  dress  or  ornament;  splen¬ 
dor  of  raiment  or  dress. 

Gor'ges.  Sir  Ferdinando,  lord-proprietary  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  colony  of  Maine,  was  b.  of  a  noble  family  in  England 
about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  After  serving 
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during  the  war  against  Spain,  G.  determined  to  leave 
his  native  country  and  become  a  landed  proprietor  “be¬ 
yond  sea.”  He  accordingly  fitted  out  an  expedition  in 
1620,  and  received  a  royal  charter  of  incorporation  for 
the  “  governing  of  New  England  in  America.”  Landing 
in  Maine,  he  for  some  years  ruled  it  as  governor-general, 
and  ultimately  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  Charles  I.  a 
charter  constituting  him  lord-proprietary,  with  almost 
sovereign  powers.  When  the  4  New  England  colonies 
formed  a  confederacy  in  1643,  G.’s  settlements  were 
excluded,  because  Sir  Ferdinando  was  then  in  England 
fighting  as  a  royalist  against  the  Puritan  cause.  After 
his  death  in  1647,  the  settlement  of  Maine  submitted  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts. 

Gorget,  (gor'jet,)  n.  [  Fr.  gorgette.  from  gorge,  the  throat.] 
A  piece  of  body-armor,  either  scale-work  or  plate,  for 
the  protection  of  the  throat.  It  appears  to  have  been 
first  employed  early  in  the  14th  century.  The  camail, 
or  throat-covering  of  chain-mail,  which  is  sometimes 
called  the  gorget  of  mail,  belonged  more  to  the  helmet 
than  to  the  body-armor.  In  the  17th  century,  the  G. 
was  worn  without  any  other  body-armor.  It  is  still 
worn  by  the  officers  of  the  French  infantry. 

(Surg.)  An  instrument  used  in  the  operation  of  li¬ 
thotomy. 

Gor'g’ias,  Leontinus,  a  celebrated  orator  of  the  school 
of  Empedocles,  native  of  Leoutinnm,  in  Sicily;  lived  417 
b.  c.  A  golden  statue  was  erected  to  his  honor  at  Delphi, 
and  Plato  has  given  his  name  to  one  of  his  Dialogues. 

Gor  gon,  n.;  pi.  Gorgons.  (Myth.)  One  of  the  three 
celebrated  sisters,  daughters  of  Phorcys  and  Ceto. 
Their  names  were  Stheno,  Euryale,  and  Medusa,  all  of 
whom  were  immortal  except  Medusa.  According  to  the 
mythologists,  their  hair  was  entwined  with  serpents, 
their  hands  were  brass,  their  body  was  covered  with 
impenetrable  scales,  and  their  teeth  were  as  long  as  the 
tusks  of  a  wild  boar.  They  were  so  frightful  that  they 
turned  to  stone  all  those  on  whom  they  fixed  their  eyes. 
Mythologists  differ  in  their  accounts  of  them.  They 
were  conquered  by  Perseus,  who,  it  is  said,  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  different  deities  with  weapons  which  he 
afterwards  returned  to  them.  The  head  of  Medusa  re¬ 
mained  in  his  hands ;  and  after  he  had  finished  all  his 
laborious  expeditions,  he  gave  it  to  Minerva,  who  placed 
it  on  her  aegis,  with  which  she  turned  into  stone  all 
such  as  fixed  their  eyes  upon  it.  It  is  said,  that,  after 
the  conquest  of  the  G.,  Perseus  took  his  flight  in  the 
air  towards  Ethiopia,  and  that  the  drops  of  blood 
which  fell  to  the  ground  from  Medusa’s  head  were 
changed  into  serpents,  which  have  ever  since  infested 
the  sandy  deserts  of  Libya.  The  horse  Pegasus  also 
arose  from  the  blood  of  Medusa,  as  well  as  Chrysaor 
with  his  golden  sword.  Hesiod  fixed  the  residence  of 
the  G.  in  the  west,  JEschylus  in  Scythia,  and  Ovid  in 
Libya,  near  the  lake  Triton.  Homer  speaks  but  of  one 
Gorgon. 

— Anything  very  ugly  or  horrid. 

“  Gorgons  and  hydras  and  chimaras  dire.”  — Milton. 

— a.  Very  ugly  or  terrible  in  aspect. 

Gorgo'na,  a  small  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
16  m.  from  the  Tuscan  coast,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
immense  numbers  of  anchovies  are  taken.  Extent,  2  in, 
long,  by  an  equal  width. 

Gorgo'na,  in  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  an  island  in 
the  Bav  of  Choco,  abt.  110  m.  S.W.  of  Buenaventura; 
Lat.  2°  57'  N„  Lon.  78°  25'  W. 

— A  village  on  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  abt.  20  m.  N.W.  of 
the  city  of  Panama. 

Gorgona'cea,  n.  (Zoiil.)  A  sub-order  of  Alcyonaria, 
embracing  polyps  which  are  cylindrical,  short,  connected 
laterally,  and  which  secrete  a  solid  central  axis.  The 
forms  are  excessively  varied,  and  often  extremely  delicate 
and  beautiful.  They  abound  in  tropical  seas. 

Gorgo'nean,  a.  Same  as  Gorgonian,  q.  t>. 

Gorgone'ia,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  gorgoneios,  i.  e.  gorgeois,  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Gorgon.]  (Arch.)  Carvings  of  masks 
imitating  the  Gorgon,  or  Medusa’s  head. 

Gorgo'nia,  n.  Gurgo'nithe,  n.  pi.  (Zoiil.)  A 
genus  and  family  of  the  sub-order  Gorgonacea,  com¬ 
prising  branched  polyps,  which  have  a  tendency  to  spread 
in  a  plane,  forming  a  flattened  or  fan-shaped  front, 
with  a  horn-like  axis. 

Gorgo'nian,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a  Gor¬ 
gon. 

Gorgonilla,  (gdr-go-neel'yd.)  an  island  of  Ecuador,  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  off  Point  Manglares. 

Gor'gonize,  v.  a.  To  render  utterly  affrighted;  t» 
make  stony  hard  or  stiff,  as  at  sight  of  the  Medusa. 

Gorgophone,  (gor-gof’b-ne.)  (Myth.)  A  daughter  of 
Perseus  and  Andromeda,  who  married  Perieres,  king 
of  Messenia.  After  the  death  of  Perieres  she  married 
JEbalus.  She  is  the  first  whom  the  mythologists  men¬ 
tion  as  having  had  a  second  husband. 

Gorgophora,  (gor-gof'o-ra.)  (Myth.)  A  surname  of 
Minerva,  from  her  tegis  (Fig.  38),  on  which  was  the  head 
of  the  Gorgon  Medusa. 

Gorliani  (go'ram),  in  Maine,  a  post-town  of  Cumber¬ 
land  co.,  about  10  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Portland.  Manuf. 
Woollens,  carpets,  and  powder.  Pop.  ( 1897 )  about  3,000. 

Gorham,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-town  of  Coos  co. 
Pop.  (1890)  1,710. 

Gorham,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Ontario  co.,  on  Canandaigua  lake,  about  12  m.  W.S.W. 
of  Geneva.  Pop.  (1897)  about  2,460. 

Gorham,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Fulton  co.,  on  the 
Michigan  line. 

Goril'la,  n.  (Zoiil.)  A  species  of  large  ape  which  inhabits 
Western  Africa,  and  is  generally  allied  to  the  Chim¬ 
panzee  to  compose  the  genus  Troglodytes,  although  Geof¬ 
frey  St.  Hilaire  lias  endeavored  to  establish  a  separate 
genus  for  it.  For  a  great  number  of  years  there  was  a 
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vague  tradition,  unsubstantiated  by  reliable  evidence, 
that  apes  of  great  size  were  to  be  seen  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1847  that  the  gorilla 
absolutely  became  known  to  naturalists.  A  skull  of  one 
of  these  large  apes  was  sent  to  Dr.  Savage,  of  Boston, 
by  Dr.  Wilson,  an  American  missionary  on  the  Gaboon 
river.  Since  that  period  skeletons  and  skins  of  the  G. 
have  not  only  been  received,  but  also  considerable  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  animal's  habits  and  mode  of 
living.  M.  Du  Chaillu,  in  his  Explorations  and  Adven¬ 
tures  ia  Equatorial  Africa ,  first  described  the  appearance 
and  habits  of  the  G.  in  its  native  haunts;  and,  though  his 
statements  were  greatly  doubted,  they  have  since  been 
abundantly  confirmed  by  other  African  explorers  and 
travellers  of  more  recent  experience.  The  main  points 
of  difference  between  the 
G.  and  the  chimpanzee 
are  as  follows :  The  go¬ 
rilla  is. much  longer  than 
the  latter  animal;  the 
ordinary  height  of  a  full- 
grown  male  is  between 
5  feet  6  inches  and  5  feet  8 
inches,  and  it  is  probable 
that  many  of  the  largest 
size  exceed  six  feet  in 
height.  Its  strength  is 
tremendous,  and  its  skel¬ 
eton  indicates  great  power 
in  the  jaws  and  limbs. 

The  bony  ridges  above 
the  eyes  are  very  promi¬ 
nent,  and  the  skull  of  the 
male  exhibits  a  large  oc¬ 
cipital  ridge  on  the  top  ot 
the  head.  The  brain  is, 
small,  and  the  nasal 
bones  project  more  than 
in  the  chimpanzee;  these 
peculiarities  give  to  the 
animal  a  hideous  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  human  face. 

The  jaws  and  lower  parts 
of  the  face  project  very 
much,  and  the  teeth  do 
not  form  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  series,  as  in  man. 

The  canine  teeth  are  very 
large,  and  the  molars 
bear  a  greater  proportion 
to  the  incisors,  —  thus 
again  approaching  the 
features  of  a  human  being.  It  is  very  broad  across  the 
shoulders,  has  thirteen  pairs  of  ribs,  and  approaches 
nearer  to  the  human  form  in  the  shape  of  the  pelvis 
than  any  other  ape.  The  legs,  although  shorter  in  pro¬ 
portion  than  those  of  a  man,  are  longer  than  those  of 
the  chimpanzee.  When  standing  erect,  the  arms  nearly 
reach  the  knees.  The  feet  are  formed  for  walking  on 
the  ground,  and  the  great  toe  is  a  true  thumb.  The 
hands  are  remarkable  for  their  great  size  and  strength, 
the  fingers  being  short  but  very  thick.  The  skin  of  the 
gorilla  is  black  in  color  and  covered  with  dark-gray 
hair,  which  changes  to  a  tawny  brown  on  the  head. 
The  hair  is  longest  on  the  arms.  The  face  is  hairy,  but 
the  chest  is  bare.  The  mouth  is  large  and  wide,  and 
there  is  scarcely  any  appearance  of  neck.  The  eyes  are 
much  sunk,  and  in  general  the  countenance  is  marked 
by  a  ferocious  scowl.  It  is  a  voracious  feeder,  its  food 
being  exclusively  vegetable  ;  and  its  belly  is  vory  large 
and  promiuent.  Gorillas  are  not  gregarious  in  their 
habits;  they  generally  live  on  the  ground,  but  spend 
much  of  their  time  in  climbing  trees  in  search  of  food. 
Their  immense  strength  enables  them  to  defend  them¬ 
selves  against  beasts  of  prey.  They  live  in  the  densest 
parts  of  the  tropical  forests,  and  are  much  dreaded  by 
the  inhabitants.  As  yet  the  gorilla  has  not  been 
tamed,  and  it  would  appear  as  if  it  were  incapable  of 
being  so  in  an  adult  state.  A  few  young  gorillas  have 
been  brought  to  Europe,  but  pulmonary  disease  soon 
carried  them  off.  The  G.  is  not  gregarious  in  habit, 
except  to  the  extent  that  the  young  remain  with  the 
parents  until  of  adult  size.  In  walking  they  are  rarely 
seen  erect,  the  body  being  bent  forward,  and  the  long 
arms  reaching  the  ground,  progress  being  made  by  a 
sort  of  swinging  motion  between  the  arms.  The  G.  is 
not  so  ferocious  as  it  has  been  considered,  usually  seeks 
safety  in  flight,  will  not  attack  man  unless  cornered  or 
wounded,  and  even  then  is  not  persistent  in  attack. 

Gor'ing,  a  [From  Gorf..]  A  pricking ;  a  puncture. 

Gor'ing-clotll,  n.  (Naut.)  A  piece  of  canvas  cut  ob¬ 
liquely  and  put  in  to  add  to  the  breadth  of  a  sail ;  a  gore. 

Go'ritz,  a  town  of  Austria,  cap.  diet.  Goritz,  on  the 
Isonzo,  20  m.  N.W.  of  Trieste.  Manuf.  Leather,  earthen¬ 
ware,  confectionery  and  rosoglio.  The  most  extensive 
printing  establishment  for  Hebrew  books  is  to  be  found 
in  G.,  whence  the  entire  East  is  supplied.  Pop.  16,659. 

Gor'lilia,  a  town  of  Nepaul,  53  m.  W.  of  Khatmaudu, 
Lat.  27°  52'  N.,  Lon.  84°  28'  E. 

Gor'kiun,  a  fortified  city  of  S.  Holland,  on  the  Meuse, 
21  m.  S.E.  of  Rotterdam.  Manuf.  Hemp;  with  an  ex¬ 
tensive  market  for  grain  and  fish.  Pop.  10,400. 

Gor'litz,  a  fortified  city  of  Prussian  Silesia,  on  the 
Neisse,  48  m.  W.  of  Liegnitz.  Manuf.  Cloths,  linens, 
lace,  ribbon  and  hats.  Pop.  (1895)  56,800. 

Gnr'inan.  in  Minnesota ,  a  township  of  Otter  tail  co. 

(ior'mail.  ill  Texas ,  a  post-village  of  Eastlake  co. 

Gnr'nianil,  n.  [Fr.  gourmand;  W.  gor,  excess;  gor- 
maul,  tending  to  overfill;  gormodd,  excess,  overmuch.] 
A  greedy  or  ravenous  eater ;  a  glutton ;  a  gourmand. 

—a.  Gluttonous;  voracious. 


Gor'inamler.  n.  Same  as  Gormand,  q.  v. 

Gor'inaiulism,  n.  Love  of  good  eating;  gluttony; 
ravenousness ;  voracity. 

Gor  mandize,  v.  a.  To  eat  greedily  or  to  excess ;  to 
swallow  voraciously.  —  To  feed  ravenously. 

Gor'mandizer,  n.  A  greedy  or  voracious  feeder. 

Gor'inantlizing-,  p.  a.  Eating  greedily  and  vora¬ 
ciously. 

— n.  Act  or  habit  of  eating  greedily  and  voraciously. 

Goroguea,  or  Gurguea,  ( go-ro-gd'a ,)  a  river  of 
Brazil,  joins  the  Parahiba  abt.  95  m.  N.N.W.  of  Oeiras. 
Length,  abt.  320  m. 

Gorse,  n.  [A.  S.  gorst,  furze.]  (Bot.)  See  Ulex. 

Gorsuch's  .Hills,  in  Maryland, a  post-office  of  Balti¬ 
more  co. 

Gor'sy,  a.  Abounding  in,  or  resembling  gorse ;  as,  the 
gorsy  heath. 

Gort,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  co.  Galway,  Connaught,  abt. 
16  m.  NiN.E.  of  Ennis. 

GortschakofF,  (gort'sha-kof,)  the  name  of  three  Rus¬ 
sian  brother  princes,  two  of  whom  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  as  military  commanders,  and  one  as  a  diplomatist. 
—  Prince  Peter,  b.  1790,  a  military  commander,  took 
part  in  the  Russian  wars  against  Turkey,  and  in  1839 
was  made  governor  of  Eastern  Siberia.  In  1843  he 
became  general  of  infantry,  and  in  1851  retired  from 
service.  —  Prince  Michael,  b.  1795,  played  a  prominent 
part  in  many  of  the  Russian  wars,  and  in  1855  suc¬ 
ceeded  Prince  Menschikoff  in  the  c  tnmand  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  forces  in  the  Crimea.  He  superintended  the  defence 
of  Sebastopol,  which,  however,  lie  was  at  last  forced  to 
evacuate,  making  a  masterly  retreat.  D.  1861.  —  Prince 
Alexander,  the  diplomatist,  b.  1800,  represented  Russia 
at  various  European  courts,  and  in  1855  negotiated  the 
peace  between  Russia  and  the  Western  powers. 

Goruckpore,  (gor-uk-poor',)  a  fertile  district  of  British 
India,  pres.  Bengal,  bounded  by  Nepaul,  Oude,  Sarun,  and 
Azinghur.  Area,  7,346  sq.  m.  Pop.  2,640,000.  —  Its  cap., 
of  the  sailie  name,  stands  on  the  Raptee,  420  m.  N.E,  of 
Calcutta;  pop.  5,600. 

Gory ,  (go' re,)  a.  [From  Gore,  q.  r.]  Covered  with  con¬ 
gealed  or  clotted  blood ;  bloody ;  murderous. 

Gn'ry  I>ew,aterm  frequently  applied  to  the  dusky  red 
film  seen  upon  the  damp  walls  of  cellars,  or  other  moist 
situations.  Its  disagreeable  and  alarming  nature  is  due 
to  the  unpleasant  fact  of  its  resembling  the  stains  of 
blood. 

Gos'hawk,  n.  [A.  S.  goshafoc,  from  gos,  a  goose,  and 
hafoc,  a  hawk.]  ( Zo'ol .)  See  Astur. 

Go  shen.  (Script.)  That  tract  of  country  in  Egypt 
which  was  inhabited  by  the  Israelites  from  the  time  of 
Jacob  to  that  of  Moses.  It  was  probably  the  tract  lying 
east  of  the  Pelusian  arm  of  the  Nile,  towards  Arabia. 
It  appears  to  have  reached  to  the  Nile,  (Ex.  i.  22;  ii.  3,) 
since  the  Jews  ate  fish  in  abundance,  (Num.  xi.  5.)  and 
practised  artificial  irrigation,  ( Dent .  xi.  10.)  It  was  near 
Heliopolis  and  Rameses,  and  not  far  from  the  capital  of 
Egypt,  (Gen.  xlv.  10 ;  xlvii.  11;  .Er.8-12.)  It  was  a  part 
of  “  the  best  of  the  land,”  at  least  for  the  pastoral  He¬ 
brews,  (Gen.  xlvi.  34,)  and  was  evidently  better  watered 
and  more  fertile  than  at  present.  —  G.  was  also  the  name 
of  a  city  and  territory  in  the  mountains  of  Juda. 

Go'shen,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Litchfield  county,  about  30  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Hart¬ 
ford. 

Go'shen,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Lincoln  co.,  abt. 
95  m.  N.E  of  Milledgeville. 

Go'shen,  in  Illinois,  a  flourishing  township  of  Stark 
^county. 

Go'shen,  in  Indiana,  a  thriving  city,  cap.  of  Elkhart 
co.,  on  the  Elkhart  river,  25  m.  N.  of  Warsaw.  Has 
water  power,  important  manufactures,  and  a  large  local 
trade,  ami  two  lines  of  railroad.  Pop.  (1897)  about  7.000. 

Go'shen,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Muscatine  co. 

Go'shen,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Oldham  co. 

Go'shen,  in  Maryland,  a  post-office  of  Montgomery  co. 

Go'shen,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-town  of  Hampshire 
co.,  about  100  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Boston. 

Go'shen,  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Mercer  co. 

Go'shen,  in  .Vein  Hampshire,  a  post-town  of  Sullivan  co., 
about  30  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Concord. 

Go'shen,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Cape  May  co. 

— A  village  of  Ocean  co. 

Go'shen,  in  NewYork,  a  post-village  and  township,  cap. 
of  Orange  co.,  about  60  in.  N.  N.W.  of  New  York  City. 
Pop.  of  village  (1897)  about  3,100. 

Go'shen,  in  Ohio,  a  towuship  of  Auglaize  co. 

— A  township  of  Belmont  co. 

— A  township  of  Champaign  co. 

— A  post-village  and  towuship  of  Clermont  co.,  about  24 
m.  E.N.E.  of  Cincinnati. 

— A  towuship  of  Hardin  co. 

— A  township  of  Mahoning  co. 

— A  township  of  Tuscarawas  co. 

Go'shen,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  former  township  of  Chester 
co.,  now  divided  into  East  and  West  Goshen. 

— A  township  of  Clearfield  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Lancaster  co.,  about  58  m.  E.S.E.  of 
Harrisburg. 

Go'shen,  in  Utah,  a  post-village  of  Utah  co.,  on  Utah 
Lake,  about  28  m.  S.S.W.  of  Provo. 

Go'shen,  in  Vermont,  a  thriving  township  of  Addison 
county. 

Go'shen,  or  Goshen  Bri«lg-e,  in  Virginia,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Rockbridge  co.,  abt.  32  m.  W.S.W.  of  Staunton. 

Go'shen  Creek,  in  N.  Carolina,  enters  the  Cape  Feat- 
River  in  Duplin  co. 

Go'shenite,  n.  (Min.)  A  colorless  or  white  variety  of 
beryl  from  Goshen,  Mass. —  See  Beryl. 

Go'shenville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  O.  of  Chester  co. 

Gos'Iar,  a  fortified  town  of  Prussia,  in  Hanover,  on  the 


Gose,  4  m.  S.E.  of  Ilildesheim.  Manuf.  Vitriol,  car¬ 
pets,  leather,  shot,  and  hardware.  Pop.  9,440. 

Gos'larite,  n.  (Min.)  A  rare  native  sulphate  of  zinc  or 
white  vitriol.  It  is  formed  by  the  decomposition  of 
blende,  and  is  found  in  the  passages  of  mines.  Lustre 
vitreous.  Color  white,  reddish,  bluish.  Sp.gr.  2,036. 
Comp.  Sulph.  acid  27-9,  oxide  of  zinc  28-2,  water  43-9. 

Gos'ling.  n.  [A.  S.  gos,  a  goose,  and  the  diminutive 
termination  ling.]  A  young  goose;  a  goose  not  fully 
grown. 

— A  catkin  on  nut-  and  pine-trees. 

Gos'pel,  n.  [A.  S.  godspell  —  god,  good,  and  spe.l.  spell, 
history,  story,  tidings.]  The  whole  doctrine  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  ;  —  more  particularly,  one  of  the  first  books 
containing  an  account  of  the  life  and  teachings  of 
Christ,  written  by  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  and 
of  which  the  authenticity  rests  upon  the  clearest  evi¬ 
dence.  The  extant  spurious  gospels,  forming  a  part  of 
the  apocrypha  of  the  New  Testament,  are,  “  The  History 
of  Joseph  the  Carpenter,”  the  “Gospel  of  the  Infancy,” 
the  “  Gospel  of  Thomas  the  Israelite,”  “  The  Protevan- 
gelion  ”  of  James,  the  -‘Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of 
Mary,”  and  the  “Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  or  Acts  of 
Pilate.”  There  were  many  others  that  are  mentioned 
by’  the  Church  Fathers,  but  which  are  lost. 

— a.  Pertaining  to  the  gospel ;  accordant  with  the  doc¬ 
trines  contained  in  the  gospel ;  as,  gospel  truth,  gospel 
righteousness. 

Gos'peler,  n.  He  who  reads  in  English  the  gospel  to 
the  people. 

Gos'pel-g-os'sip,  n.  One  who,  with  over-officious  zeal, 
runs  about  to  lecture  his  neighbors  upon  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  religion. 

Gos'pel-ligllt,  n.  The  truths  of  the  evangely ;  the 
new  doctrine,  as  contradistinguished  from  that  of  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

Gos'pel-trutli.  n.  The  truths  or  doctrines  of  the 
gospel ;  certain  truth. 

“  I  assure  you  this  as  gospel-truth." — Swift. 

Gos'port,  a  fortified  city  and  port  of  England,  in  Hamp¬ 
shire,  1  m.  W.  of  Portsmouth,  from  which  it  is  sepa¬ 
rated  by  an  arm  of  the  sea;  pop.  8,250. 

Gos'port,  in  Alabama,  a  village  of  Clarke  co.,  on  the 
Alabama  River,  abt.  100  m.  above  Mobile. 

Gosport,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Owen  co.,  abt. 
45  m.  S.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Gosport,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Marion  co. 

Gosport,  in  New  Hampshire ,  a  township  of  Rocking¬ 
ham  co. 

Gosport,  in  Virginia.  See  Portsmouth. 

Goss,  n.  Same  as  Gorse,  q.  v. 

Gos'samer.  n.  [Lat.  gossypium,  the  cotton-tree.]  A 
light  filamentous  substance,  which  often  fills  the  atmos¬ 
phere  to  a  remarkable  degree  during  fine  weather  in  the 
latter  part  of  autumn,  or  is  spread  over  the  whole  face 
of  the  ground,  stretching  from  leaf  to  leaf,  and  from 
plant  to  plant,  loaded  with  entangled  dew-drops,  which 
glisten  and  sparkle  in  the  sunshine.  Various  opinions 
were  formerly  entertained  concerning  the  nature  and 
origin  of  gossamer,  but  it  is  now  sufficiently  ascertained 
to  be  produced  by  small  spiders  of  various  species.  Why 
G.  appear  at  a  particular  season  of  the  year,  and  why  G. 
threads  or  webs  are  produced,  are  questions  yet  open  to 
discussion.  It  is  however  well  ascertained  that  the 
spider  which  produces  the  G.  is  frequently  wafted  up 
with  it  into  the  air,  and  some  eminent  authority  believe 
that  it  has  the  power  of  guiding  itself  and  vehicle  in  the 
atmosphere,  —  but  if  for  the  mere  enjoyment  of  an 
aerial  excursion,  or  in  order  to  find  insect-prey  in  the 
air,  it  is  not  said. 

—  v  waterproof  outer-garment  of  light  material. 

Gos'samery,  a.  Resembling  gossamer;  flimsy;  floc- 
culent;  unsubstantial;  as  “ gossamery  affection.” 

Gossan,  (gdz'zan,)  n.  (Geol.)  An  ochreous'  mineral 
substance;  an  imperfect  iron  ore. 

Gossanif  erotis,  a.  [Eng.  gossan,  and  Lat.  ferre,  to 
bear.J  Containing  gossan;  producing  or  having  ref¬ 
erence  to  gossan. 

Gos  sip,  n.  [ Goilsibb — Gorf,  and  A.  3.  sib,  peace,  con¬ 
cord,  adoption,  relation,  companionship  ;  O.  Ger.  sibba, 
a  covenant.]  An  idle  tattler,  or  talebearer;  one  who 
goes  from  house  to  house,  retailing  scandal  or  letting 
news ;  a  busybody. 

The  common  chat  of  gossips  when  they  meet-" — Dryden. 

— Mere  tattle;  idle  talk;  scandal;  groundless  rumor. 

— v.  n.  To  chat ;  to  prate  ;  to  talk  much  and  idly  ;  as, 
“  gossiping  conversation.”  —  Law. 

— To  tell  idle  tales ;  to  run  about  tattling  and  talebearing. 

Gos'sipry,  n.  Special  intimacy  or  neighborly  associa¬ 
tion  ;  spiritual  affinity.  —  Idle  tattle;  gossip;  rumor. 

“  Many  a  flower  of  London  gossipry — E.  B.  Browning . 

Gos'sipy,  a.  Full  of  tattle,  chat,  or  gossip  ;  as,  a  gos - 
sipy  woman. 

Gossoon',  «.  [Fr.  garron ;  Sp.  garzon  ;  It .  garzone; 
L.  Lat.  garcia .]  A  term  used  by  the  Irish  to  designate 
a  boy,  youth,  or  serving-man. 

“  Oh !  but  he  wor  the  purty  gossoon." — Crofton  Croksr. 

Gossypium.  n.  [Lnt.  gossypium.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  order  Malvacex,  which  yields  the  cotton-plant, 
one  of  the  most  important  of  all  plants  to  man.  The 
cotton-plants  are  tall  shrubs,  with  lobed  leaves,  large 
mallow-like  yellow  flowers,  and  somewhat  egg-shaped 
angular  pods,  the  seeds  of  which  are  enveloped  in  a 
covering  of  cellular  filaments  which  form  the  cotton  of 
commerce.  See  Cotton. 

Got,  imp.  of  Get,  q.  v. 

Got,  Got'ten,  pp.  of  Get,  q.  v. 

Gote,  n.  [L.  Lat.  gota,  a  canal ;  A.  S.  gedtan,  to  pour.] 
A  channel,  sewer,  or  passage  for  water.  (Used  in  some 
parts  of  England.) 
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GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE. 


'•  Doge’s  Palace,  Venice.  2.  Canterbury  Cathedral,  England.  3-  Choir  of  M.'^ChaDel'nf  h  6‘  C®pitals  from  ancient  palace,  Trent. 

Prague.  9.  Court  at  Barcelona,  Spain.  10.  Interior,  Cathedral  of  Litchfield,  tog  "enry  V  11.,  Westminster  Abbey,  London. 


Fountain  Venice.  7.  Keystone,  Church  at  Gladbach.  8.  Water-jet,  Cathedra!  of 
if.  Nesle  Tower,  Paris.  13-  Capital,  Bernardo  Palace,  Venice.  14.  U-  Fountains.  Venice. 
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Goth,  n.  [Ger.  Got  hen,  the  Goths ;  0.  Ger.  Guti,  Gudi; 
Goth.  Guthans ;  A.  S.  Geatas ;  Lat.  Gothi ,  Gotones, 
probably  identical  with  the  Getoe,  placed  by  Herodotus 
south  of  the  Danube  and  near  its  mouths.]  ( Geog .) 
One  of  the  ancient  and  distinguished  tribe  or  nation 
called  Goths,  q.  r. 

— A  rude  or  uncivilized  person;  a  barbarian;  one  who 
is  ganche,  ignorant,  or  ill-mannered ;  as,  he  is  a  perfect 
Goth. 

Go'tha,  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotlia,  on 
the  Leine,  44  m.  N.W.  of  Coburg,  aud  516  N.E.  of  Paris. 
The  town  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a 
gentle  hill,  the  palace  of  the  reigning  dukes  being 
placed  like  a  citadel  on  the  apex.  Gotha  contains,  be¬ 
sides  its  ancient  palace  of  Friedenstein,  a  museum  of 
rare  and  valuable  curiosities,  a  library,  and  other  in¬ 
stitutions  of  a  national  and  scientific  character.  Manuf. 
Muslins,  cottons,  porcelain,  colored  paper,  cloth,  linen, 
Ac.  G.  sausages  nave  a  widespread  celebrity.  Pop.  (1895) 
27,652. — The  Almanack  de  Gotha,  a  small  pocket-book 
of  abt.  1,000  pages,  is  published  here.  It  is  a  universal 
political  register,  and  it  may  be  said  that  no  book  ever 
printed  coutains  so  much  political  or  statistical  infor¬ 
mation  in  so  small  a  compass  and  with  so  much  accu¬ 
racy.  As  a  work  of  such  an  extent  cannot  be  brought 
down  to  the  end  of  the  year,  the  date  of  publication  is 
stated,  and  in  some  instances  a  date  has  been  given  to 
each  page,  as  completed,  to  show  that  the  editor  is  not 
answerable  for  subsequent  changes.  The  publication 
of  this  almanac  commenced  in  1764,  in  the  German 
language,  in  which  it  was  continued  until  Napoleon  1. 
became  emperor,  when  it  was  changed  to  the  French 
language,  which  being  the  recognized  language  of  courts, 
is  found  the  most  convenient,  and  has  been  ever  since 
retained. 

Goth  am.  A  colloquialism  sometimes  applied  to  New 
York  city. 

Gotll'amist,  n.  A  wiseacre;  a  person  deficient  in  wis¬ 
dom; —  so  called  from  Gotham,  in  Nottinghamshire, 
England,  noted  for  some  pleasant  blunders. 

Goth'amite,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  New  York  city. 

Hr.  Irving. 

Gothard,  St.,  ( got'ard ,)  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and 
romantic  spots  in  Switzerland,  being  a  high  table-land 
nearly  11,000  feet  above  the  sea  at  its  greatest  elevation, 
entirely  surrounded,  except  by  a  narrow  gorge  on  the 
N.,  by  lofty  mountains  towering  on  all  sides  in  Alpine 
grandeur,  and  shutting  out  the  St.  Gothard  from  the 
canton  of  Tessin  on  the  N.,  Valais  on  the  S.,  Uri  on  the 
W.,  and  Grisons  on  the  E.  The  celebrated  thospital  or 
hospice  of  St.  Gothard  stands  at  the  highest  point  of  the 
Pass  of  St.  Gothard,  having  an  elevation  of  6,97 6  feet,  and 
forms  a  most  welcome  harbor  of  refuge  and  repose  to  the 
weary  traveller  who  journeys  by  this  the  most  frequented 
route  across  the  Alps,  which  at  its  summit  rises  to  the 
height  of  6,800  feet.  By  means  of  this  pass,  the  high¬ 
road  from  Fluelen,  on  Lake  Lucerne,  is  carried  with¬ 
out  interruption  in  a  S.S.E.  direction  to  Lago  Mag- 
giore  in  the  N.  of  Italy.  The  construction  of  the  road 
was  commenced  in  1820,  and  opened  in  1832.  In  1834, 
nearly  one-third  of  the  road,  with  numerous  bridges  and 
terraces,  was  swept  away  by  the  violence  of  a  most  ter¬ 
rific  storm  which  burst  on  the  summit  of  the  pass ;  and 
in  1839  a  similar  occurrence  took  place.  Since  that 
time,  however,  the  road  has  been  in  a  good  state  of  re¬ 
pair.  It  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  convenient  of  the 
Alpine  carriage-ways,  and  is  free  from  snow  for  four  or 
five  months  of  the  year,  beginning  with  June.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  the  hospice  rise  the  Heuss,  Rhone,  and 
the  Rhine.  Upon  the  N.,  where  the  impetuous  Reuss 
bursts  its  way  through  the  rocky  gorge,  its  foaming  tor¬ 
rent  is  spanned  by  the  far-famed  Devil's  Bridge ,  a  soli¬ 
tary  arch  of  stone  springing  from  rock  to  rock  fathoms 
above  the  rushing  river.  It  was  along  the  heights  that 
skirt  the  St.  Gothard  and  the  Devil's  Bridge  that  the 
Russians  and  the  French,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
had  so  many  encounters.  The  St.  G.  tunnel  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  1882. 

Goth'ic,  a.  Relating  to  the  Goths ;  as,  Gothic  taste. 

— Rude;  uncivilized;  barbarous;  ignorant;  as,  Gothic  bar¬ 
barism. 

Goth'ic  Architecture.  The  name  given  to  the 
style  of  architecture  that  was  adopted  by  European  na¬ 
tions  generally  during  the  mediaeval  ages.  By  some 
the  term  is  confined  to  that  form  of  architecture  which 
is  peculiarly  characterized  by  the  pointed  arch,  while 
others  consider  that  the  Romanesque  architecture  which 
is  distinguished  by  the  use  of  the  rounded  arch  in  every 
form,  and  from  which  the  pointed  style  of  architecture 
was  gradually  developed,  should  also  be  included  under 
this  appellation.  Adopting  the  latter  and  more  com¬ 
prehensive  view  of  the  subject,  we  may,  therefore,  con¬ 
sider  Gothic  architecture  to  consist  of  two  grand  divi¬ 
sions  —  the  Romanesque,  or  round-arched  Gothic  (subdi¬ 
vided  into  Rhenish-Romanesque,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  the 
Norman  of  France  and  England);  and  the  Medixval,  or 
pointed  Gothic  (subdivided  in  England  into  Early  Eng¬ 
lish,  Decorated  English,  and  Perpendicular  English,  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  French  Ogival  Primital,  Ogival  Secon- 
daric,  and  Ogival  Tertiam,  or  Flamboyant).  See  Roman¬ 
esque  Architecture,  and  Medieval  Architecture. 

Gotti'icisni,  n.  Rudeness  of  manners;  barbarism. 

— A  Gothic  idiom  of  speech.  —  Conformity  to  the  Gothic 
style  of  architecture. 

Goth'icize,  v.  a.  To  make  Gothic;  to  restore  to  a  state 
of  barbarism. 

Goth'ic  Lan  guage.  See  German  Language  and 
Literature. 

Goth'ite,  n.  [From  the  poet  Gothe.]  A  hydrated  ses- 
quioxide  of  iron.  Occurs  in  prisms  of  a  yellowish,  red¬ 
dish,  aud  blackish-brown.  Often  blood-red  by  trans¬ 


mitted  light.  Sp.  gr.  4-0-4-4.  Comp.  Sesqnio.xide  of 
iron  89-9,  water  10-1.  Found  with  other  oxides  of  iron, 
especially  hematite  or  limonite. 

Goth  land,  a  long  narrow  island  in  the  Baltic,  Lat.  56° 
54'  to  57°  56'  N.,  Lon.  18°  to  19°  E.,  belonging  to  Sweden, 
and  forming,  with  a  number  of  rocky  islets  that  sur¬ 
round  it,  a  district  named  after  the  capital,  Wisby.  G. 
has  an  area  of  1,227  sq.  m.,  and  with  the  exception  of 
some  low  hilly  ranges  on  the  coast,  the  land  is  level  and 
fertile,  yielding  abundant  pasturage  for  cattle,  and  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  usual  crops.  Pop.  about  55,000. 

Gothland,  an  ancient  prov.  of  Sweden,  now  divided  into 
12  lams  or  departments.  It  forms  the  southern  penin¬ 
sula  of  the  country,  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Sound, 
aud  extending  as  tar  N.  as  the  parallel  of  60  degrees 
latitude,  is  bounded  on  the  E.  aud  W.  by  the  Baltic 
and  the  Cattegat.  Formerly  the  province  was  divided 
into  East  and  West  Gothland,  by  an  oblique  line  bearing 
S.W.  through  Lake  Wettern  to  Laholm  Bay.  The 
whole  province  is  deeply  intersected  by  numerous  lakes, 
rivers,  actuaries,  and  inlets  of  the  sea. 

Goths,  n.  pi.  [Lat.  Gothi,  Gotones,  Guttones.]  (Hist.) 
The  name  of  an  ancient  people  of  Germany,  who  in 
early  times  inhabited  the  coast  of  modern  Prussia, 
from  the  Vistula  as  far  as  Braunsberg  or  Heiligenbeil. 
The  origin  of  this  people  has  not  been  ascertained  with 
any  degree  of  certainty.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
they  once  inhabited  Scandinavia,  a  belief  that  is  both 
supported  by  tradition  aud  by  the  names  of  places  there. 
The  opinion  further  is,  that  they  came  from  the  south  at 
a  period  long  anterior  to  historic  records.  They  are 
mentioned  by  Pytheas  of  Marseilles  as  inhabiting  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  about  the  Frische  Haff.  They  are 
afterwards  mentioned  by  Tacitus ;  but  from  the  time  of 
Tacitus  no  more  is  heard  of  them  until  the  beginning 
of  the  3d  century,  when  they  are  spoken  of  as  a  power¬ 
ful  nation  on  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea.  In  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Philippus  they  took  possession  of  Da¬ 
cia, and  laid  siege  to  Maucianopolis,  the  capital  of  Mcesia 
Secunda, which  purchased  peace  for  a  large  sum  of  money. 
A  few  years  later  they  again  entered  Moesia.but  retreat¬ 
ed  before  the  army  of  Decius,  upon  which,  however,  they 
unexpectedly  turned  and  completely  annihilated,  near 
Philippapolis,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ilsemus  (A.  d.  250). 
The  following  year  they  again  encountered  the  Roman 
army,  and  defeated  it  with  great  slaughter,  at  Forum 
Trebonii,  in  Moesia,  —  the  emperor  Decius  being  among 
the  number  of  the  slain.  His  successor,  the  emperor 
Gallus,  induced  them  to  withdraw  to  their  own  territo¬ 
ries  with  a  large  sum  of  money.  They  then  seem  to 
have  extended  themselves  more  to  the  eastward,  and 
possessing  themselves  of  a  fleet,  they  sailed  against  Pi- 
tyus,  which  they  took;  and  subsequently  Trebizond 
shared  the  same  fate.  In  a  second  expedition  they  took 
Chalcedon,  Nicomedia,  N icaea,  Prura,  Apamea,  and  Cius. 
In  a  third  expedition,  comprising  a  fleet  of  500  vessels, 
they  landed  atCyzicns,  ravaged  the  coast  of  Attica,  took 
and  plundered  Athens,  Corinth,  Argos,  Sparta,  and  many 
other  places.  In  269  they  undertook  another  vast  ex¬ 
pedition,  in  which  they  ravaged  Crete  and  Cyprus,  and 
laid  siege  to  Thessalonica ;  but  they  were  at  length  de¬ 
feated  in  three  separate  engagements,  by  the  emperor 
Claudius,  with  immense  slaughter.  They,  however,  still 
continued  to  harass  the  Roman  frontier,  and  in  272  the 
emperor  Aurelian  was  obliged  to  cede  them  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Dacia;  after  which  there  was  a  period  of  com¬ 
parative  peace  for  about  fifty  years.  In  322,  their  king, 
Uraric,  crossed  the  Danube;  but  he  was  at  length  defeat¬ 
ed  and  obliged  to  sue  for  peace.  In  the  reign  of  Valens, 
they  carried  on  a  war  with  the  Romans  for  three  years 
(367-69),  but  without  any  decisive  result.  About  this 
time  internal  commotions  produced  the  division  of  the 
great  Gothic  kingdom  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Ostro¬ 
goths,  or  Eastern  Goths,  who  inhabited  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea  from  the  Don  to  the  Dnieper;  and 
the  Visigoths  or  Western  Goths,  who  occupied  Dacia, 
from  the  Dnieper  to  the  Danube.  About  375  the  Huns 
inva’ded  Europe  from  the  east,  and  the  Visigoths  im¬ 
plored  the  protection  of  the  emperor  Valens,  aud 
leave  to  Bettle  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Danube,  which 
was  granted  them.  The  Ostrogoths,  being  refused 
admission  into  the  Roman  territory,  took  refuge  in  the 
mountains.  The  oppression  of  the  Roman  governors 
soon  drove  the  Visigoths  to  rebellion,  and  in  the  war 
which  ensued  they  completely  defeated  the  Roman 
army  at  Adrianople,  in  378,  and  the  emperor  Valens 
himself  lost  his  life.  The3'  threatened  Constantinople, 
but  were  unable  to  take  it,  and  afterwards  settled  in 
Thrace  and  Dacia.  They  soon  became  so  numerous  and 
powerful,  that  the  court  of  Constantinople  saw  no  other 
way  [of  securing  itself  against  their  attacks  than  by 
making  them  an  integral  part  of  the  empire.  After 
many  vicissitudes,  the  Ostrogoths  also  obtained  a  settle¬ 
ment  in  Pannonia  and  Sclavonia,  but  not  till  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Huns  in  453.  The  Visi¬ 
goths,  in  process  of  time,  obtained  a  degree  of  power 
which  excited  the  alarm  of  Greece  and  Italy.  In  396, 
Alaric  made  an  irruption  into  Greece,  laid  waste  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  became  prefect  of  Illyria  and  king 
of  the  Visigoths.  He  invaded  Italy  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  5tli  century,  and  by  that  manner  .brought 
on  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire,  since  Stilicho, 
the  Roman  general,  could  only  obtain  a  victory  over 
Alaric,  at  Verona,  in  403,  by  withdrawing  all  the  Roman 
troops  from  the  borders  of  the  Rhine.  Alaric  himself 
soon  returned  to  Italy,  and  sacked  Rome  in  409,  and 
again  in  410.  From  Rome,  Alaric  turned  to  the  south 
of  Italy,  where  death  cut  short  his  victorious  career. 
In  412,  the  Goths  quitted  Italy,  the  south  of  Gaul  hav¬ 
ing  been  given  up  to  them ;  and  after  having  remained 
there  for  a  short  time,  they  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and 


took  possession  of  a  large  part  of  Spain,  where  Atbaulf, 
the  successor  of  Alaric,  was  assassinated.  His  successor, 
Wallia,  assisted  the  Romans  against  the  Vandals  aud 
Alani,  in  Spain,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  portion  of 
western  Gaul.  The  succeeding  king  of  the  Goths  ex¬ 
tended  their  empire  both  in  France  and  Spain,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  the  5th  century  it  had  reached  the 
highest  point  of  its  prosperity,  its  capital  being  Tou¬ 
louse.  At  that  time  it  embraced  the  greater  part  of 
Spain,  and  a  large  portion  of  Gaul ;  but  after  that  time 
the  Goths  in  Gaul  were  compelled  to  retreat  before  the 
Franks,  while  in  Spain  their  empire  was  overthrown, 
about  two  centuries  later,  by  the  Saracens.  After  the 
fall  of  the  Western  Roman  empire,  by  the  invasion  of 
Odoacer,  in  476,  the  eastern  emperor,  Zeno,  persuaded 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  to  invade  Italy  in 
489.  He  was  successful,  aud  established  the  kingdom 
of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy.  Theodoric  reigned  for 
thirty-three  years,  and  greatly  strengthened  his  power 
and  extended  his  kingdom ;  but  after  his  death,  dis¬ 
putes  arose  as  to  his  successor,  and  the  country  became 
embroiled  in  civil  dissensions.  Justinian,  the  Eastern 
emperor,  in  order  to  profit  by  these  disorders,  dis¬ 
patched  Belisarius  to  Italy  in  526,  who  took  possession 
of  Rome,  and,  gaining  the  admiration  of  the  Goths,  was 
invited  to  become  their  king.  This,  however,  he  re¬ 
fused,  but  held  the  people  in  subjection  to  his  master. 
Totila,  a  noble  Goth,  rebelled, and  made  himself  master 
of  southern  Italy.  He  was  about  to  destroy  Rome,  but 
listened  to  the  remonstrances  of  Belisarius,  that  it 
would  add  more  to  his  honor  to  spare  it,  and  contented 
himself  with  dispersing  the  inhabitants,  and  repeopling 
it  before  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  army  from  Constanti¬ 
nople  under  Narses.  Totila  fell  in  battle,  and  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  Tlieias,  shared  the  same  fate  ;  Italy  was  recon¬ 
quered,  and  the  Gothic  monarchy,  established  by  Theo¬ 
doric,  ceased  to  exist,  554.  The  Goths,  originally  sav¬ 
age  and  barbarous,  had  become  civilized  and  enlight¬ 
ened  before  the  time  of  Theodoric.  This  prince  is  much 
praised  for  his  moderation,  integrity,  and  love  of  jus¬ 
tice.  The  public  buildings  of  the  city  were  kept  in  re¬ 
pair,  and  overseers  were  appointed  to  look  after  them, 
and  to  guard  the  statues.  He  was  also  distinguished  in 
some  degree  as  a  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  science,  and 
learning.  Religious  liberty  was  accorded  to  all ;  and 
there  is  said  to  have  never  been  in  Italy  a  better  ad¬ 
ministration  than  that  of  Theodoric.  The  A’isigoths 
were  the  first  of  all  the  German  tribes  to  have  a  writ¬ 
ten  code  of  laws,  which  was  drawn  up  in  the  5th  cen¬ 
tury,  half  a  century  before  that  of  J  ustinian. 

Got'teuburg’,  or  Gothenburg1,  a  city  of  Sweden, 
gov.  of  W.  Gothland,  capital  of  province  of  same  name, 
280  m.  W.S.W.  of  Stockholm,  situated  uear  the  mouth 
of  the  Gotha-Elf,  and  immediately  opposite  the  N.  ex¬ 
tremity  of  Denmark.  Manuf.  Cloth,  canvas,  paper; 
and  there  are  also  extensive  dyeing  establishments  and 
refineries.  Pop.  (1895)  106,540. 

Gottin  j^en  (yut'ing-en),  a  city  of  Prussia,  in  prov.  Han¬ 
over,  on  the  Leine,  72  m.  S.E.  of  Hanover;  Lat.  57°  31' 
48"  N.,  Lou.  9°  56'  45"  E.  Manuf.  Mathematical  and 
scientific  instruments.  Its  university  has  a  library  con¬ 
taining  400,000  volumes  and  3,000  manuscripts.  The 
city  has  a  botanical  garden,  a  museum,  au  observatory, 
and  numerous  scientific  collections.  Pop.  (1895  )  24,880. 

Gottlie'beu.  a  small  town  of  canton  Thurgau,  Switz¬ 
erland,  1  m.  W.  of  Constance.  Its  castle  was  the  prison 
of  John  Huss,  Jerome  of  Prague,  and  Malleobus. 

Gouda  (gou'da),  (Ter  Gouw),  a  city  of  Holland,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Yssel  with  the  Gouda,  11  m.  N.E.  of 
Rotterdam.  Manuf.  Woollens,  tobacco,  sail-cloth,  and 
cordage.  G.  contains  a  splendid  cathedral,  remarkable 
for  its  staiued-glass  windows.  Pop.  (1895)  17,850. 

GoutlVe  ( gojf’r ),  a  river  of  Quebec,  enters  the  St. 
Lawrence  from  Charlevoix  co. 

Gouge,  (gouj,)  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat.  guvia,  a  carpenter’s 
tool,  probably  from  Lat.  curves,  bent ;  Sansk.  Inch,  to 
bend.]  (Carp.)  A  semi-circular  chisel  used  to  cut 
grooves,  channels,  or  holes  in  wood  and  stone. 

— Trickery ;  fraud ;  imposition  ;  also,  a  cheat ;  a  trickster ; 
an  impostor.  (Used  colloquially  in  the  U.  States.) 

— v.  a.  To  scoop  with  a  gouge,  or  as  with  a  gouge. 

— To  force  out  with  the  thumb  and  fiuger,  as  a  person’s 
eye  from  its  socket. 

— To  cheat ;  to  get  the  better  of  in  a  bargain  ;  to  hum 
bug.  (Used  colloquially  in  the  U.  States.) 

Gouge'-bit,  n.  ( Carp.)  A  bit  in  the  form  of  a  gouge, 
used  for  boring  wood. 

Gongli,  Hugh  Viscount,  (go/,)  an  English  military 
commander.  B.  1779.  He  entered  the  British  army  at  the 
age  of  15,  and  as  colonel  of  the  87th  regt.  he  greatly  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  in  the  Peninsular  War.  G.  subse¬ 
quently  commanded  in  China  during  the  war  of  1841-2, 
and  led  the  land-attack  on  Canton,  for  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath.  Proceeding  to  In¬ 
dia,  Sir  Hugh  defeated  the  Mahrattas  and  Sikhs  in  the 
severe  battles  of  Maliarajpore,  Moodkee,  Ferozeshali, 
and  Sabraon,  for  which  he  was  created  a  peer.  During 
the  last  desperate  struggle  between  the  British  and  the 
Sikhs,  in  1S48-9,  Lord  G.  again  took  command,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  thoroughly  subjugating  the  Punjab.  In  1S50 
he  was  created  Viscount  Gough,  and  received  the  baton 
of  field-marshal  in  1860.  D.  1S69. 

Gotijg’lt,  John  B.,  a  celebrated  American  temperance  ad¬ 
vocate,  was  b.  in  England  in  1817.  In  1829,  he  emi¬ 
grated  to  the  U.  States,  and  followed  the  avocation  of  a 
book-binder  in  New  York,  where  he  became  notorious 
for  his  drunken  habits.  In  1842,  however,  he  took  the 
pledge,  and  from  that  time  became  a  changed  man.  He 
not  only  practised  total  abstinence,  but  began  to  advo¬ 
cate  the  principle  from  the  platform.  His  powers  as  a 
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speaker  were  soon  developed,  and  his  reputation  as  an 
orator  spread  through  the  U.  States  and  Canada,  in 
winch  he  travelledand  lectured.  In  Massachusetts,  the 
influence  of  his  oratory  was  so  powerful,  that  his  pres¬ 
ence  and  advocacy  were  eagerly  sought;  and  in  the  two 
years  succeeding  his  reformation,  he  travelled  more  than 
12,000  miles,  delivered  (505  lectures,  and  obtained  31,760 
signatures  to  the  pledge !  In  1853,  he  proceeded  to  Eng¬ 
land,  where  his  labors  met  with  an  equal  success.  He  re¬ 
mained  in  that  country  two  years,  during  which  time  he 
delivered  140  lectures,  and  travelled  17,500  miles.  As  he 
passed  through  the  country,  his  fame  as  an  orator  in¬ 
creased,  and  thousands  of  reclaimed  drunkards  and  happy 
homes  are  said  to  give  evidence  of  the  practical  value  of 
his  labors.  Returning  to  the  U.  States,  he  again  addressed 
crowded  audiences  in  many  parts  of  this  country  until 
1857,  when  he  a  second  time  visited  Great  Britain,  where 
he  met  with  additional  converts  an  i  increased  popular¬ 
ity.  He  returned  to  the  U.  S.  in  I860.  G.  published 
his  Autobiography  and  some  orations  in  1845,  and  Glean¬ 
ings  from  my  Life  Work  in  1881.  D.  .1886,  in  Philadelphia. 

Goujon,  Jean,  (goo'zhon,)  a  French  sculptor  and  archi¬ 
tect  of  the  16th  century,  who,  being  a  Protestant,  fell 
in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  1572.  He  designed 
the  line  faijade  of  the  old  Louvre,  and  other  works, 
which  procured  him  the  title  of  the  French  Phidias. 

Gonke'ba  (Goukcha,  or  Sevan),  Lake  of,  in  Rus¬ 
sian  Armenia,  26  m.  from  Erivan.  It  is  48  m.  in  length, 
with  a  breadth  varying  from  5  to  20  m.,  and  lies  5,300 
feet  above  the  sea. 

Goulard’S  Extract,  n.  ( Chem .)  A  tribasic  acetate 
of  lead  prepared  by  dissolving  litharge  in  a  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead.  It  is  obtained  in  ntedle-like  crystals. 

Gou'lard  Water,  «.  (Med.)  Solution  of  Goulard’s 
Extract  in  water ;  used  as  an  eye-lotion. 

Gould.  John,  F.R.S.,  an  eminent  English  naturalist, 
born  1804.  He  is  author  of  The  Birds  of  Australia ,  (a 
magnificent  work  in  7  vols.,  fol.,  containing  descriptions 
of  600  species;)  Mammals  of  Australia;  A  Century  of 
Birds  from  the  Himalayas  and  The  Birds  of  Great  Britain, 
&c.  Died  in  1881. 

Goulds'borougll,  iu  Maine,  a  post-town  of  Hancock 
co.,  110  m.  E.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  (1890)  1,709. 

Goulds'borouglt,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
Wayne  co.,  on  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.B. 

Gounod  (goo-no),  Charles  Francois,  a  popular  musi¬ 
cal  composer,  and,  after  Auber,  regarded  as  the  head  of 
the  French  lyric  school,  was  born  at  Paris,  1818.  He  first 
became  known  by  his  pastoral  of  Beaucis  and  Philemon. 
Other  musical  works  followed,  which  attained  no  very 
distinctive  success,  till  his  opera  of  Faust  appeared,  and 
took  all  the  lovers  of  operatic  music  by  surprise.  What 
rendered  its  success  more  remarkable  was  the  fact  that, 
although  Goethe’s  masterpiece  had  been  previously  set 
to  music  a  score  of  times,  not  one  of  these  efforts  was 
considered  worthy  of  the  theme.  G.  was  also  the  com¬ 
poser  of  a  comic  opera  founded  on  Molieres’  “  Medecin 
malgid  lui,”  produced  in  London  under  the  title  of  The 
Mock  Doctor ;  of  La  Heine  de  Saba ;  Mirelle,  1864;  Borneo 
and  Juliet,  produced  at  Paris  and  London  in  1807,  and 
Polyeucte,  produced  at  Paris  in  1878.  In  1881  his  great 
sacred  trilogy,  The  Redemption,  was  produced,  and  in  1885 
his  last  important  work.  Mors  et  Vita.  Died  in  1893. 

Goura,  (goo'ra,)  n.  ( Mus .)  The  characteristic  musical 
instrument  of  the  black  tribes  of  S.  Africa,  shaped  like 
the  bow  of  a  Hottentot,  (see  Fig.  396,)  and  the  string, 
made  of  intestines,  is  retained  at  one  end  by  a  knot  in 
the  barrel  of  a  quill  flattened  and  cleft.  The  quill,  when 
opened,  forms  a  long  isosceles  triangle,  at  the  base  of 
which  is  the  hole  which  keeps  the  string  fast ;  the  other, 
when  drawn  back,  being  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  bow 
by  a  thin  leathern  thong.  The  tension  may  be  increased 
or  diminished  at  the  pleasure  of  the  performer,  who 
holds  his  instrument,  while  playing,  in  the  manner  of 
a  huntsman's  horn,  the  quill  being  applied  to  his  mouth, 
and  by  alternate  expiration  and  inspiration,  many  play¬ 
ers  are  able  to  draw  from  the  G.  melodious  notes. 

Gourd,  (giird,)  n.  [Fr.  courge,  and  gourde;  Belg .  Jcau- 
woordt ;  It.  cucuzza  ;  Lat.  cucurbita,  probably,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Yarro,  from  curvus,  crooked,  bent.]  (Bot.)  The 
common  name  for  a  large  cucnrbitaceous  fruit.  (See 
Pepo.)  The  plant  named  Cucurbita  Pepo  yields  the  white 
G. ;  C.  maxima,  the  red  G.,  or  pumpkin  ;  Lagenaria  vul¬ 
garis,  the  bottle-G.,  often  used  as  a  receptacle  for  fluid; 
Luffa  faitida,  the  sponge-6'. ;  and  Trichosanthe.s  angui- 
nea,  the  snake-6.  The  wild  G.  of  the  Old  Testament  (2 
Kings  iv.  39)  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  bitter  cucum¬ 
ber  or  colocynth. 

— A  false  die.  —  Shahs. 

Gourde,  n.  [Sp.  gordo .]  A  name  given  to  the  colonial 
dollar  in  Cuba,  Hayti,  St.  Domingo,  &c.,  and  in  Louisi¬ 
ana  to  the  American  dollar. 

Gour'diness,  n.  [See  Godrdy.]  (Far.)  A  swelling  on 
a  horse’s  leg  after  a  journey. 

Gour'dy,  a.  [Fr.  gourd,  benumbed.]  (Far.)  Swelled 
in  the  legs,  as  a  horse. 

Gourmand,  (goor'mdnd,)n.  The  French  spelling  of 
Gormand,  q.  v. 

Gour'net,  n.  (Zodl.)  See  Gurnet. 

Gouruck,  (goor'ock,)  a  town  of  Renfrewshire,  Scotland, 
on  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  about  3  m.  S.W.  of  Greenock. 
Man/.  Woollen  and  linen  goods.  Fop.  3,000. 

Gou t.  n.  [Fr. goutte;  Sp.  g6ta;  It.  gotta;  Lat.  gutta, 
a  drop;  probably  akin  to  Gr.  chUtos,  poured,  shed,  from 
chid,  to  pour,  to  shed.]  (Med.)  A  painful  disease  of  the 
joints,  generally  of  the  feet  or  hands,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  great  toes.  It  occurs  mostly  in  persons  ad¬ 
vanced  in  life,  and  who  indulge  freely  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  table;  and  is  hereditary.  The  attack  is  usually 
preceded  by  a  disordered  state  of  the  digestive  system, 
and  commonly  begins  by  a  painful  swelling  of  the  first 


joint  of  the  great  toe.  It  returns  at  longer  or  shorter 
intervals,  when  it  may  attack  various  other  parts;  but 
generally  the  great  toe  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  disease. 
Sometimes  the  attack  comes  on  without  any  previous 
warning;  but  usually,  for  some  days  or  weeks  before, 
the  patient  has  been  suffering  from  indigestion,  with 
diminished  appetite,  flatulence,  costiveness,  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  feeling  of  lassitude  and  depression  of  spirits,  lie 
goes  to  bed,  perhaps,  in  tolerable  health,  and  after  a 
few  hours  is  awakened  by  the  severity  of  the  pain  in 
the  great  toe,  or  sometimes  the  ankle,  heel,  or  calf  of 
the  leg.  The  paiu  resembles  that  of  a  dislocated  bone, 
and  is  attended  with  the  sensation  as  if  cold  water 
was  poured  over  the  part ;  and  this  is  succeeded  by 
chilliness,  shivering,  and  other  febrile  symptoms.  These 
gradually  abate  as  the  pain  increases,  and  it  continues 
usually  to  the  following  night,  with  sometimes,  how¬ 
ever,  a  period  of  intermission  during  the  day.  The  pain 
is  of  a  burning  or  gnawing  character.  The  next  night, 
after  some  time  of  tossing  and  restlessness,  the  patient 
succeeds  in  falling  asleep ;  a  gentle  perspiration  breaks 
out,  and  he  awakes  to  find  himself  refreshed,  and  the 
part  comparatively  free  from  pain.  On  examining  the 
limb  next  morning,  it  is  found  to  be  considerably 
swollen,  the  toe  red  and  shining,  and  the  veins  of  the  foot 
much  distended.  There  are  usually  a  number  of  subse¬ 
quent  attacks,  becoming  less  and  less  severe,  before 
what  is  known  as  ,la  fit  of  the  gout”  is  over;  so  that  it 
commonly  extends  over  a  period  of  several  weeks,  or 
even  months.  When  the  fit  is  over,  the  system  is  re¬ 
lieved,  and  the  person  feels,  both  in  mind  and  body, 
much  better  than  before  the  attack.  At  first,  a  fit  of 
gout  occurs  only  once  perhaps  in  two  or  three  years; 
but  it  becomes  by  degrees  more  and  more  frequent, 
more  severe,  and  of  longer  duration  every  succeeding  fit. 
In  its  progress,  various  parts  of  the  body  become  affected, 
and  translations  take  place  from  one  joint  or  limb  to 
another ;  and  after  frequent  attacks,  the  joints  lose  their 
strength  and  flexibility,  and  becouie  so  stiff  as  to  be 
deprived  of  all  motion.  Concretions  of  a  chalky  appear¬ 
ance  are  likewise  formed  about  the  joints;  and  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  kidneys  arise  from  a  deposit  of  the  same 
kind  of  matter  in  them.  This  matter  is  a  compound  of 
uric  acid  and  soda.  The  fits  are  more  apt  to  occur  in 
spring  or  autumn  than  at  other  seasons  of  the  year; 
probably  owing  to  the  variableness  of  the  weather  at 
these  times.  As  the  fits  become  more  frequent  and 
6evere,  so  the  constitutional  derangements  become  more 
marked  and  constant.  The  appetite  fails,  indigestion  is 
more  constant,  there  is  a  tendency  to  costiveness,  the 
mind  becomes  restless  and  irritable,  calcareous  deposits 
are  formed  in  the  arteries,  calculi  form  in  the  bladder, 
and  frequently  the  heart  becomes  diseased.  Such  are 
the  general  features  of  what  is  termed  th  ^regular  gout ; 
but  there  are  certain  other  kinds  which  differ  widely 
from  it  in  their  general  character.  In  atonic  gout,  the 
disease,  instead  of  manifesting  itselfin  the  joints,  attacks 
some  of  the  internal  organs,  as  the  stomach,  when  the 
patient  suffers  from  indigestion,  nausea,  vomiting,  and 
severe  pains;  or  the  thoracic  viscera,  when  palpitations, 
fainting,  and  asthma  arise.  Retrocedent  gout  (Lat.  poda¬ 
gra  retrograda)  is  when,  after  the  inflammation  has 
occupied  a  joint,  it  suddenly  disappears,  and  is  trans¬ 
ferred  to  some  internal  part,  as  the  stomach,  heart, 
lungs,  or  brain,  when  it  may  give  rise  to  various  fatal 
disorders.  Misplaced  gout  is  when,  instead  of  attacking 
the  joints,  the  disease  proceeds  inward,  and  causes  an 
inflammatory  affection  of  some  of  the  internal  parts, 
with  the  same  symptoms  that  attend  inflammation  of 
these  parts  from  other  causes.  The  cause  of  gout  is  the 
excess  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood,  resulting  either  from  an 
excessive  formation  or  a  checked  excretion,  for  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  this  substance  exists  in  very  mi¬ 
nute  quantities  in  the  blood  even  in  perfect  health. 
Topical  remedies  are  of  little  use  in  gout.  If  the  patient 
is  plethoric,  the  inflammation  is  to  he  reduced  by  bleed¬ 
ing,  purging,  a  low  diet,  and  sudorifics.  The  use  of 
colcliicum  is  very  beneficial  during  a  fit  of  gout,  Jjut  it 
requires  to  be  used  with  caution.  The  most  efficient  cure 
of  tliis  disease,  however,  is  strict  attention  to  diet  and 
plenty  of  active  exercise. 

— A  clot,  or  coagulated  mass. 

**  I  see  on  the  blade  of  the  dudgeon  gouts  of  blood." —  Shake. 

Gout,  (goo,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  gust  us ;  Sansk.  gas,  to 
eat,  whence  Gr.  geuo,  to  taste.]  Taste;  relish;  gusto; 
nice  appreciation  or  fancy  ;  as,  “  cliacun  a  son  gout  ” 
(every  one  to  his  taste). 

Gout'ily,  adv.  In  a  gouty  manner. 

Gout'iness,  n.  State  of  being  subject  to  the  gout; 
gouty  affections. 

Gout'y,  a.  Diseased  with  gout;  subject  to  the  gout; 
as,  a  gouty  person. 

“  Knots  upon  his  gouty  joints  appear."  —  Dryden. 

— Pertaining  to  the  gout ;  relating  to  the  gout. 

Gon'ty  Gone  re' t  ions,  n.  pi.  (Path.)  Concretions 
in  the  joints  of  gouty  persons,  called  sometimes,  from 
their  appearance,  chalk-stoues.  They  are  mostly  com¬ 
posed  of  urate  of  soda. 

Goiiv'eriicnr,  in  New  York,  an  important  town  of  St. 
Lawrence  co.,  34  m.  S.  of  Ogdenslnirg,  on  the  R  ,  W.  & 
O.  R.R.  Iron  ore,  marble  and  talc  are  mined  in  the 
vicinity,  and  there  are  nianuf.  of  iron,  lumber,  ma¬ 
chinery,  <tc.  Pop.  (1897)  about  3,800. 

Gou  v'ion-St.-t'yr,  Laurent,  a  general  and  marshal 
of  France,  distinguished  in  the  campaign  on  the  Rhine, 
1795;  and  under  Moreau  and  Joubert,  in  the  campaign 
of  Italy.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  he  was  made  a  peer 
of  France,  and  served  as  minister  of  war.  The  latter 
years  of  his  life  were  occupied  in  the  composition  of  his 
several  memoirs.  Died  1830. 


Govern,  (guv'urn,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  gnuvernrr ;  Sp.  gobemdr ; 
Lat .  guberno  ;  Gr.  kuberno  —  ledbe,  the  head,  and  nans, 
a  ship.]  To  rule;  to  direct  ami  control  ;  to  regulate  liy 
authority:  to  keep  within  the  limits  prescribed;  to 
sway ;  as,  to  govern  a  country. 

“  Slaves  to  our  passions  we  become,  and  then 
ft  grows  impossible  to  govern  men."  —  Waller, 

— To  regulate;  to  influence;  to  direct:  to  control ;  tore- 
strain  ;  to  command,  as  the  feelings ;  as,  to  govern  one’s 
passions. 

‘‘  Go  after  her,  she ’s  desperate ;  govern  her."  —  Shake. 

(Gram.)  To  affect  so  as  to  determine  the  case,  mood, 
&c. ;  as,  the  verb  “  amo  ”  governs  tiie  accusative  case. 

“  Words  that  govern  go  before."  —  Mauger. 

— v.  n.  To  exercise  authority  ;  to  administer  the  laws  ;  to 
maintain  the  superiority  ;  to  have  the  control. 

‘‘By  that  rule  .  .  .  you  still  may  govern.”  —  Dryden. 

Gov'ernable,  a.  [ Fr. gouvtrnable.]  That  may  be 
governed  or  subjected  to  authority;  controllable;  obe¬ 
dient  ;  submissive  to  law  or  rule. 

Gov'eriiableness,  n.  Quality  of  being  governable. 

Governaclor',  an  island  of  Brazil,  in  the  bay  and  abt. 
8  m.  N.  of  the  town  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Area,  abt.  56  sq.  m. 

Gov'ernante,  n.  [Fr.  gouvernante.  See  Govern. J  A 
female  who  has  the  charge  of  young  women ;  a  gov¬ 
erness  ;  a  preceptress ;  a  duenna. 

Gov'erness,  n.  An  instructress ;  a  female  teacher;  a 
preceptress;  an  educated  woman  who  has  the  care  of 
instructing  and  directing  young  ladies;  as,  a  daily 
governess. 

Gov'erning',  p.  a.  Holding  the  power  or  superiority ; 
directing ;  controlling ;  prevalent ;  as,  a  governing  politi¬ 
cal  party,  a  governing  influence. 

Gov'ernnient,  n.  [Yr.  gouvernement.]  (Pal.)  A  word 
employed  to  denote  either  the  particular  forms  under 
which  a  State  is  governed,  the  collective  body  of  its  laws, 
or  the  person  or  persons  in  whom  the  supreme  power  is 
vested.  There  are  three  distinct  forms  of  G.,  —  a  mon¬ 
archy,  in  which  the  supreme  power  is  in  the  hands  of 
one  person ;  an  aristocracy,  in  which  it  is  vested  in  a 
privileged  minority;  and  a  democracy,  in  whicli  it  is 
exercised  either  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  great  body 
of  the  people.  Monarchy,  in  its  abuse,  becomes  despotism ; 
aristocracy  tends  to  oligarchy  :  and  democracy  to  ochloc¬ 
racy,  or  mob  government.  The  mixed  form  of  G.  is 
that  which  combines  all,  or  at  least  two,  of  these  forms, 
and  is  an  attempt  to  combine  the  good  qualities  of  each, 
and  to  guard  against  their  evil  tendencies. 

“  For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest, 

Whate’er  is  best  administered  is  best.”  —  Pope. 

Every  G.  comprises  within  itself  three  distinct  powers — 
the  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive.  In  its  legislative 
capacity,  it  lays  down  the  laws  by  which  its  subjects  are 
to  be  governed;  its  judicial  power  is  exercised  in  decid¬ 
ing,  by  means  of  various  courts  and  judges,  all  questions 
connected  with  these  laws  ;  and  its  executive  power,  in 
carrying  out  or  putting  into  execution  its  legislative 
enactments  and  judicial  decisions.  —  See  Aristocracy, 
Democracy,  Monarchy,  Federal  Government,  &c. 

(Grog.)  A  subdivision  of  territory  over  which  the 
right  of  sovereignty  is  extended;  as, the  government  of 
the  Caucasus. 

(Gram.)  The  influence  of  a  word  in  regard  to  con¬ 
struction. 

Governinent'a!,  a.  [Fr.  gouvernemental.]  Pertain¬ 
ing  to  government;  made  by  government;  sanctioned 
by  government. 

Gov'ernor,  n.  [Fr.  g  cavern  cur  ;  Lat.  gubernatnr.] 
One  who  governs,  rules,  or  directs;  one  invested  with 
supreme  authority ;  a  ruler;  a  chief  magistrate;  as,  tne 
governor  of  Virginia. —  A  guardian;  a  tutor;  a  pre¬ 
ceptor  ;  one  who  has  the  care  of  a  young  man’s  educa¬ 
tion,  &c. 


‘  The  great  work  of  a  governor  is  to  fashion  the  carriage  and 
form  the  mind."  —  Locke. 

-One  to  whom  temporary  authority  is  delegated. 

“  To  you,  lord  governor , 

Remains  the  censure  of  this  hellish  villain."  —  Shaks. 

(JVaut.)  A  nilot;  a  steersman,  (r.) 

(Engineering.)  A  contrivance  by  which  the  motion  of 
the  fly-wheel  shaft  regulates  the  velocity  of  the  engine,  by 
causing  two  balls  to  revolve  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
open,  or  close,  the  passage  of  the  steam  from  the  boiler, 
by  means  of  a  butterfly-valve,  in  proportion  to  the  in¬ 
crease  of  velocity.  Two  heavy  balls,  B  B,  attached  to 
the  extremities  of  two  rods,  B  F,  B  F,  play  upon  a  joint 
at  E,  passing  through  a  mortise  in  the  vertical  shaft 
D  D.  These  are  united,  by  joints  at  F,  to  the  short  rods 
F  II,  which  again  are  connected  by  joints  at  II  to  a  ring 
which  slides  on  the  shaft  D  D.  A  horizontal  wheel,  IV, 
is  attached  to  D  D,  having  a  groove  to  receive  a  rope  or 
strap  on  its  rim,  by  means  of  which  the  motion  is  com¬ 
municated  to  D  D  from  a  corresponding  wheel  on  some 
shaft  of  the  machinery  to 
be  regulated.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent,  from  the  disposition 
of  the  rods,  that  if  the 
balls  B  B  are  by  any 
means  raised  or  drawn 
asunder,  the  extremities 
I’  F  of  the  rods  turning 
on  the  pivot  E  will  also  be 
separated,  and  their  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  axis  in- 
ci eased.  This  will  draw  the  rods  F  II  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection,  and  cause  the  ring  or  collar  II  to  descend.  This 
ring  is  connected  with  the  end,  I,  of  a  lever,  whose  ful¬ 
crum  is  at  G,  and  whose  other  extremity,  K,  is  connected 
by  some  means  with  the  part  of  the  machiue  which 
supplies  the  power.  Suppose  now  the  velocity  from 
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any  cause  to  undergo  a  sudden  increase ;  by  reason  of 
the  increased  centrifugal  force  arising  from  the  whirling 
motion,  the  balls  B  B  will  recede  from  the  shaft  1)  1), 
and  raise  the  extremity  K  of  the  lever.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  velocity  is  diminished,  the  centrifugal  force 
of  the  balls  will  be  diminished,  they  will  fall  by  their 
own  weight  nearer  the  axis,  and  cause  the  end  K  of  the 
lever  to  descend.  When  the  governor  is  applied  to  a 
steam-engine,  the  rod  IC  1  communicates  with  a  flat 
circular  valve,  V,  placed  in  the  principal  steam-pipe,  and 
so  arranged  that  when  K  is  elevated  as  far  as  the  diver¬ 
gence  of  the  balls  will  allow,  the  opening  of  the  pipe 
will  be  closed  by  the  valve  V.  and  the  passage  of  steam 
entirely  stopped.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  balls 
subside  to  their  lowest  position,  the  valve  will  be  en¬ 
tirely  open.  Thus,  when  the  velocity  is  increased,  the 
supply  of  steam  is  checked ;  and  when  it  is  diminished, 
the  supply  of  steam  is  immediately  increased  ;  by  which 
means  a  uniform  proper  velocity  of  the  machinery  is 
maintained. 

Gov'ernorsliii»,  n.  The  rank  or  office  of  a  governor. 

Governor's  Island,  in  Massachusetts,  a  small  island 
at  the  main  entrance  of  Boston  Harbor.  Fort  Winthrop 
is  built  upon  it. 

governor’s  Island,  in  New  York,  an  island  in  New 
York  harbor.  Fort  Columbus,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Department  of  the  East,  U.  S.  A.,  is  built  upon  it. 

do'wan,  n.  [Scot.,  daisy.]  ( Bot .)  The  Scottish  term 
for  the  daisy. 

(Min.)  Decomposed  granite;  but  the  term  is  some¬ 
times  applied  to  the  solid  rock. 

Oovvan'da.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Cattaraugus 
co.,  about  250  m.  W.  of  Albany. 

tlowa'nus,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Kings  co.,  about 
1  m.  S.  of  Brooklyn. 

Gow'ensville,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Green¬ 
ville  district. 

Gower,  Uwr,  (goor,)  a  peninsula  of  S.  Wales,  project¬ 
ing  into  the  British  Channel  in  the  extreme  W.  of 
Glamorganshire.  G.  is  15  m.  long,  with  an  average 
width  of  5  m. 

Gow  er,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Cedar  co. 

Gow'er’s  Ferry,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Cedar  co. 

Gowk,  n.  See  Gawk. 

Gown,  n.  [W.  gwn;  Gael.  gun,guin;  It.  gonna,  gon- 
nella ;  0.  Fr.  gonnelle,  a  woman’s  gown.  Etymol.  un¬ 
known.]  A  woman’s  upper  garment;  a  dress  ;  a  robe; 
as.  a  silk  gown.  —  A  long,  loose  wrapper  or  upper  gar¬ 
ment  worn  by  men  indoors;  as,  a  dressing-i/oam. —  A 
long,  loose  robe,  worn  by  professional  men,  as  divines, 
barristers,  students,  &c. ;  the  academic  toga;  —  hence, 
the  dress  of  peace,  or  of  the  civil  magistracy,  in  distinc¬ 
tion  from  the  military. 

He  Mara  depos'd,  and  arms  to  gowns  made  yield."  —  Dryden. 

— Any  sort  of  dress,  garb,  or  habit;  as,  the  “ gown  of  hu¬ 
mility.”  —  Shots 

Gowned,  a.  Drossed  in  a  gown  ;  attired ;  clad. 

“  Sage  and  sober  peers,  all  gravely  gown'd."  —  Spenser. 

Gown'man,  Gownsman,  n.  One  whose  profes¬ 
sional  habit  is  the  gown,  as  a  divine  or  advocate,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  a  member  of  an  English  university ;  —  hence,  a 
civilian,  as  opposed  to  the  military ;  as,  “  lazy gownmen." 

Howe. 

Gown'-|»ioce,  n.  A  piece  of  cloth,  or  other  textile 
fabric,  sufficient  to  make  a  gown. 

Gowt,  n.  See  Go-out. 

Go'ya.  a  town  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  prov.  of  Cor- 
rientes,  on  the  Parana  River;  pop.  1,500. 

Goyan  na,  a  city  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Pernambuco,  on 
the  Goyanna River, abt.  35  m.  N.W.  of  Olinda ;  pop.  6,000. 

Goysvve',  a  town  of  Guadeloupe,  W.  Indies,  on  Goyave 
Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  Petit-Goyave  River. 

Goyjiz',  a  central  prov.  of  Brazil,  bounded  by  Para  on 
the  W.,  Pernambuco  and  Minas-Geraes  on  the  E.,  San 
Paulo  on  the  S.,  and  Matto  Grosso  on  the  W. ;  area, 
271,700  sq.  m.  The  surface,  generally  mountainous,  is 
watered  by  the  Araguay,  Tocantins,  Verinelho,  and  Rio 
Grande ;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Prod.  Barks,  medicinal 
plants,  coloring  woods,  sugar,  bananas,  cotton,  and  to¬ 
bacco.  I ’Op.  271,702. 

Goyaz,  formerly  Villa  Boa,  cap.  of  the  above  prov.,  is 
situated  on  the  Verinelho,  605  m.  N  .W.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Eat.  16°  20'  S.,  Eon.  50°  10'  IV.  Manuf.  Cotton,  tobacco, 
diamonds,  crystals.  Pop.  9,100. 

Gozan'.  [Ileb.,  fleece,  pasture.]  ( Anc .  Geog.)  A  prov. 
of  Media,  to  which  Tiglath  Pileser,  and  afterwards 
Shalmanezer,  sent  the  captive  Israelites.  (2  Kin.  xvii.  6.) 
—  The  country  was  named  after  the  river  Gozan,  now 
called  the  Kizzie  Ozan,  or  Golden  River,  which  rises  in 
N.W.  Persia  and  flows  N.E.  very  tortuously  into  the 
Caspian  Sea. 

Goto,  a  small,  rocky,  but  fertile  island  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  a  little  to  the  N.W.  of  Malta.  Ext.  9  m.  long, 
with  a  breadth  of  5.  Desc.  Rocky,  but  fertile.  Pop. 
16,500.  —  There  is  in  this  island  a  Cyclopean  giant’s 
tower  which  is  an  object  of  great  interest.  On  the 
S.E.  coast  is  Fort  Chambray. 

Goz'zartl.  n.  [A  corrupted  form  of  gnoseherd.\  One 
who  looks  after  and  has  charge  of  geese.  (Vulgar.) 

G.  1».  O.  An  abbreviation  of  General  Post-Office. 

G  raall-Reinet.  a  town  of  S.  Africa,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  and  prosperous  of  Cape  Colony,  is  sit¬ 
uated  on  the  Sunday,  which  enters  Algoa  Bay  near  Port 
Elizabeth. 

Granf 'scliai*.  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Allegan  co. 

Gral),  n.  [llind.  ghurdb,  an  Arab  coasting-vessel.] 

( Naut .)  The  name  given  in  Hindostan  to  a  three- 
masted  vessel  peculiar  to  the  Malabar  coast. 

• — A  clutch:  a  sudden  grasp,  seizure,  or  snatch;  as,  the 
thief  made  a  grab  at  his  watch. 

Grab,  i>.  a.  [Swed.  grappa,  to  grasp.  See  Grabble, 


Grapple,  and  Gripe.]  To  snatch;  to  clutch;  to  catch 
hold  of  suddenly;  to  seize;  to  grasp. 

Grab  ber,  n.  One  who  snatches,  clutches,  grasps,  or 
seizes. 

Grab  ble,  v.  n.  [Dim.  of  grab;  Ger.  grabbeln .]  To 
grope ;  to  feel  about  with  the  hands ;  as,  “  grabbling  and 
lumbling.”  —  Selden. 

— To  lie  prostrate  or  recumbent  on  the  ground ;  to  sprawl 
on  one  s  belly  ;  to  grovel. 

Grabow,  (gra'bo,)  the  name  of  several  towns  in  Ger¬ 
many,  the  largest  24  m.  from  Schwerin,  on  the  railroad 
between  Berlin  and  Hamburg.  Pop.  6,746. 

Gracchus,  Tiberius  Sempronius,  a  celebrated  Roman 
tribune  and  reformer,  b.  about  b.  c.  166.  He  was  the 
eldest  soil  of  the  consul  of  the  same  name,  and  of  Cor¬ 
nelia,  daughter  of  Scipio  Africanus ;  and  losing  his 
father  at  an  early  age,  was  brought  up  by  his  noble  mo¬ 
ther,  with  the  aid  of  Greek  tutors.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  Appius  Claudius,  chief  of  the  Senate,  and 
soon  after  distinguished  himself  under  Scipio  at  the 
siege,  of  Carthage.  At  the  age  of  about  30  he  served  as 
quajstor  in  Spain ;  but  deeply  moved  by  the  frightful 
evils  which  he  saw  in  the  state  of  Italy  and  its  popula¬ 
tion,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  task  of  relorui, 
and  especially  to  the  formation  of  a  middle  class  of 
small  landed  proprietors.  He  entered  the  office  of  tribune 
b.  c.  133,  and  soon  proposed  a  measure  reviving  with 
some  modifications  a  long  disregarded  Licinian  law, 
for  the  more  equal  distribution  of  the  public  lands. 
This  measure,  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  country- tribes, 
roused  bitter  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  rich  holders 
of  these  lands,  and  at  their  instance  Octavius,  one  of  the 
tribunes,  interposed  his  veto  and  prevented  its  passing 
into  law.  This  course  was  repeated  on  a  second  attempt 
of  G. ;  but  at  a  third  assembly  Octavius  was  deposed 
and  the  bill  passed.  Soon  after,  G.  made  a  proposal  for 
distributing  the  property  of  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus, 
recently  bequeathed  to  the  Romans,  among  the  poor. 
He  also  brought  forward  several  measures  of  relorm, 
which  were  subsequently  carried  by  his  brother  Caius. 
On  his  offering  himself  a  candidate  for  the  tribuneship 
the  next  year,  a  riot  arose,  the  senators  making  an  attack 
upon  the  people,  and  the  reformer  was  killed  with  many 
of  his  adherents.  His  body  with  theirs  was  thrown  into 
the  Tiber,  leave  being  refused  to  Caius  to  bury  it. 

Gracchus,  Caius  Sempronius,  youuger  brother  of  the 
preceding,  and  like  him  tribune  and  reformer,  B.  about 
b.  c.  157.  He  served  under  Scipio  at  Numantia,  and  in 
his  absence  was  named  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
carrying  out  the  distribution  of  public  lands.  After  his 
brother's  death  he  lived  in  retirement  till  B.  c.  126,  when 
he  was  sent  as  quaestor  to  Sardinia.  Two  years  later,  dis¬ 
regarding  an  order  of  the  Senate,  who  would  fain  have 
him  absent,  he  returned  to  Rome  and  was  chosen  tri¬ 
bune.  He  was  by  careful  study  and  training  an  accom¬ 
plished  orator,  and  he  applied  all  his  powers  to  avenge 
the  death  of  Tiberius,  and  to  carry  out  his  measures. 
He  renewed  and  extended  the  Agrarian  law ;  planted 
new  colonies  iu  Italy  and  the  provinces;  provided  for 
the  sale  of  corn  at  a  low  price:  deprived  the  Senate  of 
the  judicial  power;  and  had  new  roads  made  and  old 
ones  restored  in  all  parts  of  Italy.  These  measures 
are  called  the  Sempronian  laws.  Caius  was  re-elected 
tribune  for  122,  and  at  once  proposed  a  wide  extension 
of  the  Roman  franchise.  To  diminish  his  popularity,  the 
Senate  employed  Livius  Drusus  to  outbid  him  for  popular 
favor.  At  the  same  time  Caius  was  sent,  with  his  chief 
supporter  Flaccus,  to  Carthage,  to  establish  the  new 
colony  there.  He  was  not  again  chosen  tribune,  and  a 
meeting  of  the  Senate  was  called  to  revoke  one  of  his 
laws.  The  irritation  was  immense,  the  friends  of  Grac¬ 
chus  were  armed,  blood  was  shed,  the  great  reformer 
was  declared  a  public  enemy,  and  in  the  combat  which 
took  place  next  day  three  thousand  are  said  to  have 
fallen,  and  Gracchus  had  his  slave  put  him  to  death. 
Cornelia  survived  her  sons  many  years,  living  in  retire¬ 
ment  at  Misenum. 

Grace,  n.  [Fr.  grace ;  Eat.  gratia — gratus,  beloved,  dear, 
agreeable;  allied  to  cams,  dear,  and  Gr.  charts,  grace, 
favor.]  Good-will;  kindness;  disposition  to  oblige 
another ;  beneficence ;  generosity ;  favor  bestowed  or 
privilege  conferred. 

“  Is  this  the  reward  and  thanks  I  am  to  have  for  those  many 
acts  of  grace  1  have  lately  passed."  —  King  Charles  I. 

— The  free,  unmerited  love  and  favor  of  God;  divine  influ¬ 
ence  graciously  bestowed ;  the  application  of  Christ's 
righteousness. 

(Theology.)  In  its  most  general  signification,  G.  is  used 
to  denote  the  love  and  favor  of  God  towards  mankind, 
more  particularly  in  his  sending  his  son  Christ  Jesus  to 
die  for  sinners.  It  implies  that  the  gift  springs  from  the 
bounty  and  liberality  of  the  giver,  without  any  claim  or 
merit  on  the  part  of  the  recipient.  It  is  also  employed 
to  designate  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  upon  the 
mind,  by  which  an  individual  is  brought  to  receive  the 
truths  of  Christianity;  and  hence,  when  an  individual 
lias  been  brought  into  that  condition,  he  is  said  to  be  in 
a  state  of  grace.  It  is  also  used  to  signify  the  gospel  dis¬ 
pensation,  as  distinguished  from  the  legal;  as  when  the 
apostle  l’aul  speaks  of  our  being  “no  longer  under  the 
law,  but  under  grace.”  Some  theologians  assert  that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  grace,  —  common  and  special. 
Common  grace  they  regard  as  being  extended  unto  all 
men  ;  special  grace,  as  that  which  is  extended  only  to 
the  elect,  and  by  means  of  which  they  are  brought  unto 
Christ.  Some  speak  of  grace  as  being  irresistible,  effica¬ 
cious,  electing,  justifying,  sanctifying,  &c.  The  nature 
of  grace  has  been  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of 
controversy  in  the  Church,  giving  rise  to  much  bitter¬ 
ness  of  feeling,  and  introducing  many  hair-splitting 
distinctions  that  we  are  not  qualified  to  examine. 


(Fine  Arts.)  A  quality  arising  from  elegance  of  form 
and  attitude  combined.  A  figure  may  be  just  iu  its  pro¬ 
portions,  its  parts  and  members  may  be  all  perfectly 
regulated,  yet  it  may  be  deficient  in  grace.  A  woman 
can  be  beautiful  but  one  way,  yet  she  can  be  graceful  a 
thousand.  It  is  scarcely  possible  in  words  to  express 
this  quality,  yet  it  is  constantly  seen  in  nature ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  contemplate  a  picture  by'  Raffaelle 
without  feeling  its  power. 

(Mus.)  Something  added  for  ornament,  as  an  appo- 
giatura,  a  shake,  a  trill,  &c. 

— In  England,  the  title  used  in  addressing  a  duke  or  an 
archbishop,  and  formerly  the  king. 

“  How  fares  it  with  your  grace  T  " — Shake. 

(Myth.)  See  Graces. 

— A  short  prayer  before  or  after  meat;  a  benediction  asked 
or  thanks  returned. 

— An  act,  edict,  vote,  or  decree  of  the  senate  or  governing 
body.  (Used  at  the  English  universities.) 

— pi.  (Sports.)  A  play  in  which  a  small  hoop  is  thrown 
lrom  one  person  to  another  by  means  of  two  sticks  in 
the  hands  of  each. 

Days  of  grace.  (Law.)  See  Dat. 

Good  graces.  Favor;  esteem;  predilection;  friendship. 

11  Demand  deliv'ry  of  her  heart, 

Her  goods  and  chattels,  and  good  graces." — Hudibras. 

To  say  grace.  To  ask  a  blessing,  or  render  thanks  be¬ 
fore  or  after  meat. 

“And  what's  more  rare,  a  poet  shall  say  grace."— Pope. 

Means  of  grace.  Means  of  promoting  religious  feeling, 
or  of  securing  the  almighty  favor. 

— v.  a.  To  honor ;  to  dignify  and  elevate  by'  an  act  of  favor. 

“ Grace  with  a  nod,  and  ruin  with  a  frown." — Dryden. 

— To  adorn;  to  decorate;  to  embellish;  to  dignify. 

“  Great  Jove  and  Phoebus  graced  his  nobler  line." — Pope. 

— To  furnish  and  fortify  with  heavenly  grace. 

Grace'-cup,  n-  The  cup  or  health  drunk  after  grace 
is  said  at  table. 

Grace'ful,  a.  Beautiful  with  dignity;  full  of  grace; 
elegant;  easy  in  gait  or  manner;  agreeable  in  appear¬ 
ance,  with  an  expression  of  dignity  or  elevation  of  mind 
or  manner;  as,  a  graceful  woman ,  a.  graceful  act,  a  grace¬ 
ful  deportment,  a  graceful  air,  a  graceful  speaker,  &c. 

“  Bold  in  the  lists,  and  graceful  in  the  dance." — Pope. 

Grace'fully,  adv.  In  a  graceful  manner;  with  a  natu¬ 
ral  ease  and  propriety ;  with  pleasing  dignity;  elegantly'; 
as,  she  waltzes  gracefully. 

Grace'fulness,  n.  Quality  of  being  graceful;  elegance 
of  manner,  gait,  or  deportment;  beauty,  with  dignity 
in  manner,  motion,  or  countenance. 

Grace'less,  a.  ETnregenerate;  unsanctified;  wanting 
in  divine  grace ;  — hence,  corrupt,  depraved,  profligate, 
abandoned ;  as,  a  graceless  youth,  a  graceless  age. 

Graee'lessl y,  adv.  Without  grace;  in  a  graceless 
manner. 

Graee'lessness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  grace¬ 
less;  profligacy;  depravity;  degeneracy. 

Grace'ham,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Frederick 
co.,  abt.  75  m.  N.W.  of  Annapolis. 

Graces.  [Gr.  Charites ;  Lat.  Gratiie.]  (Myth.)  In  Roman 
mythology,  the  three  daughters  of  Venus,  by  Jupiter  or 
Bacchus,  who  were  named  Aglaia,  Thalia,  and  Euphro- 
syne.  They  were  the  constant  attendants  of  their  beau¬ 
tiful  mother,  and  were  represented  as  three  young  and 
lovely  virgins,  with  their  hands  joined.  They  presided 
over  kindness  and  all  good  offices,  and  their  worship 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  nine  Muses,  with  whom 
they  had  a  temple  in  common.  They  were  generally 
represented  in  a  nude  state,  to  show  that  kindness  ought 
to  be  performed  with  sincerity  and  candor.  The  mod¬ 
erns  explain  the  allegory  of  their  having  their  hands 
joined  to  mean  that  there  should  be  a  perpetual  return 
of  kind  and  good  deeds  among  friends.— With  the  Greeks, 
Charites,  the  daughters  of  Zeus  and  Eurynome,  were 
the  embodiments  of  gracefulness  and  beauty.  In  the 
Vedic  mythology,  the  Harits,  with  whose  name  that  of 
the  Charites  has  been  identified,  are  the  horses  of  the 
sun,  glittering  with  dazzling  light.  But  it  would  prob¬ 
ably'  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Greeks  borrowed 
from  Vedic  writings  an  idea  which  comes  to  both  Greeks 
and  Hindoos  from  an  earlier  and  common  source.  The 
word  is  traced  to  the  root  ghar  or  bar,  to  be  fat  or  glit¬ 
tering, —  the  transition  from  the  idea  of  fatness  to  that 
of  brilliance  and  beauty'  being  shown  in  a  large  class  of 
words  both  in  Greek  and  other  languages. 

Grace'villo,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Houston  co.,  abt. 
68  m.  S.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

Gracias-a-I>ios,  (gra’se-as-a-dee'oce,)  a  town  of  Cen¬ 
tral  America,  State  of  Honduras,  abt.  40  m.  W.N.W.  of 
Comayagua ;  pop.  abt.  1 ,000. 

Gra'eias-a-I>i'os,  a  promontory  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Patagonia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gallagos  River. 

Gra'cias-a-I>i'os,  a  cape  on  the  Mosquito  Coast  of 
Central  America;  Lat.  14°  59'  N.,  Lon.  83°  12'  W. 

Gracila'ria,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  plants,  order  Cera- 
miacex.  The  G.  lichenoides  is  the  commercial  Ceylon 
moss.  It  is  nutritive,  emollient,  and  demulcent,  and 
may  be  employed  in  the  form  of  a  decoction  or  jelly  as 
a  food  for  children  and  invalids,  and  medicinally  ill  pul¬ 
monary  complaints,  diarrhoea.  &c.  It  is  sometimes  im¬ 
ported  under  the  name  of  agar-agar:  but  G.  spinosa  has 
also  been  imported  under  the  same  name.  Both  species 
nre  largely  used  in  the  East  for  making  nutritious  jellies, 
for  stiffening  purposes,  and  for  varnishing.  G.  helmin- 
thocorton  is  a  Corsican  moss.  It  has  been  used  princi¬ 
pally  as  a  vermifuge,  but  its  properties  have  been  much 
overrated.  G.  crassa,  or  Ki-tsai,  is  cooked  with  a  soy  or 
vinegar  in  China,  and  is  also  used  by  the  Chinese  ladies 
for  giving  a  gloss  to  their  hair. 

Gracil'ity,n.  [Lat .gracilitas.]  Slenderness;  tenuity .(r.) 
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Gracio'sa,  one  of  the  Azores,  in  the  Atlantic,  20  m. 
long,  by  an  average  of  6  m.  in  width.  Its  principal 
town  is  Santa  Cruz.  Pop.  16,000.  —  Also,  one  of  the 
Canary  islands,  small,  and  of  little  note. 

GraciOSO,  (grath-e-o'so,)  n.  [Sp.]  The  buffoon,  a  favorite 
character  on  the  Spanish  stage. 

G  raciuus.  ( grd'shus ,)  a.  [V  r .  gracieux  ;  ha.t.  gratiosus.] 
Favorable;  kind;  friendly;  disposed  to  forgive  offences 
and  impart  unmerited  blessings  ;  benevolent ;  benefi¬ 
cent;  benignant;  merciful;  as,  “  the  good  and  gracious 
God.” — South. 

— Proceeding  from  divine  grace;  renewed  or  sanctified  by 
grace;  influenced  or  controlled  by  divine  influence. 

“  So  hallowed  and  so  gracious  is  the  time.” — Sliaks. 

— Acceptable;  excellent;  attracting  or  winning  favor  or 
esteem. 

“  The  landlady  and  Tam  grew  gracious, 

Wi’  favours  secret,  sweet,  and  precioas." — Bums. 

— Beautiful;  graceful;  becoming;  as,  a  gracious  presence. 

Gra'ciously,  adt.  Kindly;  favorably;  in  a  friendly 
or  pleasing  manner  ;  with  kind  condescension. 

Grack'le,  Grak'le,  n.  [Lat.  graculus,  a  jack-daw.] 
( Zoo! .)  See  Quiscalus. 

Gradation,  (gra-dd'shun,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat .  gradatio  — 
gradus,  a  step,  a  pace.  See  Grade.]  A  series  of  ascend¬ 
ing  steps  or  degrees,  or  a  proceeding  step  by  Btep;  pro¬ 
gress  from  one  degree  or  state  to  another;  a  regular 
advance  from  step  to  stop,  or  rank  to  rank. 

u  With  no  cold  gradations  of  do cay.” — Dr,  Johnson. 

— A  degree  in  any  order  or  series ;  order ;  series ;  sequence ; 
regular  process  by  degrees  or  steps ;  as,  “  a  direct  grada¬ 
tion  of  consequences.” — South. 

(Painting,  dx.)  A  term  denoting  the  gradual  receding 
of  objects  into  the  remote  distance,  by  a  proper  strength 
or  due  diminution  of  light,  shade,  and  color,  according 
to  their  different  distances,  the  quautity  of  light  which 
shines  upon  them,  and  the  medium  of  air  through  which 
they  are  seen. 

(Mus.)  A  diatonic  ascending  or  descending  succession 
of  chords. 

Grnria'tional,  a.  By  gradation,  (r.) 

Gratla'tioned,  a.  Having  gradations;  formed  by- 
gradations. 

Gratl'ator y,  a.  [From  Lat.  gradus.  See  Grade.]  Grad¬ 
ual  ;  advancing  step  by  step.  —  Adapted  for  progressive 
movement. 

Grad'atory,  n.  [Lat.  gradatorium .]  (Arch.)  A  step 
from  the  cloisters  into  the  church. 

Grade,  n.  [Fr. ;  A.  S.  grad ;  W.  grad ;  Lat.  gradus,  a 
step.  Probably  connected  with  the  obsol.  Heb.  darag, 
Heb.  darnach,  to  advance,  which,  inverted,  gives  the 
word.]  A  step ;  apace;  a  degree  or  rank  in  order  or 
dignity;  a  step  or  degree  in  any  descending  series ;  as, 
the  lowest  grade  of  society,  grades  of  military  rank,  &c. 

—The  degree  of  ascent  or  descent  in  a  highway  or  rail¬ 
road;  a  gradient ;  as,  a  grade  of  10  feet  per  mile. 

— v.  a.  To  reduce  to  a  level,  as  the  line  of  a  highway,  ca¬ 
nal,  or  railroad. 

Grade'ly,  a.  [A.  S.  grada,  step,  order ;  D.  graad,  from 
Lat.  gradus.]  An  extensively  used  English  provincial¬ 
ism,  denoting  descent ;  orderly ;  with  propriety. 

Gra'dient,  a.  [Lat.  gradient  —  gradior,  to  step,  to 
walk  —  gradus,  a  step,  a  pace.]  Moving  by  steps ;  walk¬ 
ing;  as,  “gradient  automata.”  (  Wilkins.)  —  Rising  or 
descending  by  regular  degrees  of  inclination;  as,  the 
gradient  line  of  a  canal. 

— n.  A  sloping  way,  line,  or  path ;  a  grade. 

(Engineering.)  The  proportionate  ascent  or  descent 
on  any  portion  of  a  line  of  railroad;  thus  an  inclined 
plane  4  m.  long,  with  a  total  fall  of  84  ft.,  is  said  to  have 
a  gradient  of  21  ft.  in  the  mile. 

Gra'din,  G ratline',  n.  [Fr.  See  Grade.]  A  seat 
placed  above  another. 

The  gradines  of  the  amphitheatre.”  — Layard. 

(Sculpt  )  A  kind  of  indented  chisel. 

Gradis'tka,  or  licriii  r,  a  strong  fortress  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Lower  Bosnia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Save. 

Grad'ual,  a.  [Fr.  graduel,  from  Lat.  gradus .]  Proceed¬ 
ing  by  steps  or  degrees ;  advancing  step  by  step  ;  pass¬ 
ing  from  one  step  to  another ;  regular  and  slow ;  pro¬ 
ceeding  by  degrees  in  a  descending  or  ascending  line  or 
progress ;  as,  a  gradual  progress,  a  gradual  decline. 

— n.  An  order  of  steps. 

“  Before  the  gradual  prostrate  they  adored.” — Dryden. 

(Eccl.)  In  the  liturgy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
the  term  G.  is  applied  to  the  few  verses  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  generally  the  Psalms,  which  are  chanted 
after  the  reading  of  the  Epistle,  in  the  service  of  the 
Mass.  It  is  so  called  from  the  priest,  during  the  time, 
being  on  the  steps  of  the  altar. 

Grad'ually,  adv.  By  degrees  ;  step  by  step;  regularly; 
slowly;  in  a  gradual  manner ;  as,  he  gradually  got  better. 

Graduate,  (grad’u-dl,)  v.  a.  [L.  Lat.  gradus,  gradu- 
atus,  to  admit  to  academical  degrees,  from  Lat.  gradus.] 
To  honor  with  a  degree  or  diploma  in  a  college  or  uni¬ 
versity;  to  confer  a  degree  on. 

“  John  Tregonwell,  graduated  a  doctor,  did  good  service.’1  Carew. 

— To  'divide,  as  any  space,  into  small  regular  intervals ;  to 
form,  as  shades  or  nice  differences ;  to  mark,  as  degrees 
or  differences  of  any  kind;  as,  to  graduate  a  thermom¬ 
eter. 

. — To  advance  by  degrees;  to  temper;  to  prepare, modify, 
or  improve  gradually. 

“  Dyers  graduate  their  colors  with  salts.”  — Browne. 

—v.n.  To  receive  a  degree  from  a  college  or  university; 
as,  he  graduated  at  Harvard.  —  To  pass  by  degrees ; 
to  change  gradually,  as  certain  minerals. 

— n.  One  who  has  received  a  degree  in  a  college  or  uni¬ 
versity,  or  from  some  incorporated  professional  society ; 


one  who  has  taken  university  honors ;  as,  an  Harvard 
graduate. 

— a.  Graduated;  formed  by  successive  steps  or  degrees. 

Grad'natesliip,  n.  The  state  of  a  graduate. 

Gradua  tion,  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat.  graduatio.]  Regular 
progression  by  succession  of  degrees ;  as,  “  the  gradua¬ 
tion  of  the  parts  of  the  universe.”  (Crew.)  —  Act  of  con¬ 
ferring  or  receiving  academical  degrees;  as,  graduation 
at  college.  —  Act  or  process  of  dividing  any  space  into 
small  regular  intervals  or  degrees,  as  philosophical  in¬ 
struments,  &c.  —  Marks  or  lines  indicating  degrees,  &c., 
on  astronomical  and  other  instruments.  —  The  process 
of  bringing  a  liquid  to  a  certain  consistence  by  evapora¬ 
tion. 

Grad'uator,  n.  One  who  graduates;  as,  a  graduatnr 
of  philosophical  instruments.  —  An  instrument  for  di¬ 
viding  auy  straight  or  curved  line  into  several  intervals. 
—  A  vessel  for  accelerating  the  formation  of  vinegar  by 
arrangements  to  diffuse  the  liquid  over  a  large  surface, 
so  as  to  secure  rapid  Rectification,  in  consequence  of  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  air. 

Gra  dus,  n.  [An  abbreviation  of  the  Lat.  gradus  ad 
Parnassum,  a  step  to  Parnassus.]  A  dictionary  of  pros¬ 
ody,  designed  for  students  of  the  classics.  The  first 
work  of  this  kind  was  by  the  Jesuit  Aler,  and  published 
at  Cologne,  1702. 

Gra’dy  villc,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Adair  co. 

Grteci,  (gre'ei.)  (Anc.Geog.)  The  inhabitants  of  Greece. 

Grsecia  Magna.  See  Mao.>a  Gracia. 

Grse'fe,  Karl  Feud,  von,  an  eminent  German  surgeon, 
B.  in  Warsaw,  1787.  He  was  nominated  professor  of 
surgery  and  director  of  the  surgical  clinic  in  1811 ;  and 
became  afterwards  surgeon-general  of  the  army,  and  co¬ 
director  of  the  Friedrich-Wilhelm  Institute  and  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Surgical  Academy.  To  him  the  science  is  indebted 
for  the  introduction  of  many  new  instruments  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  operating.  Among  his  works  are  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  mentioned  :  Angiektasie,  ein  Beitrag  zur  rationel- 
len  Cur  und  Erkenntniss  der  Gefassausdehnung  (1808) ; 
Normen  fur  die  Abliisung  grosser  Gliedmassen  (1812); 
Rhinoplastik  (1818) ;  Die  epidemisch-contagibse  Augen- 
blennorrhoe  AEgyptens  (1823);  Chirurgie  unit  Augenheilr 
kunde  (1820-40).  D.  1840.--Ilis  son,  Albrecht  von  GR.-r.rE, 
a  most  eminent  oculist,  born  in  Berlin,  1828,  has  devoted 
himself  more  particularly  to  ophthalmology,  and  estab¬ 
lished  in  Berlin  a  private  clinic  and  hospital  for  eye 
diseases,  which  has  become  so  well  known  as  to  be  fre¬ 
quented  by  patients  and  students  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  He  has  been  professor  of  ophthalmology  from 
1867.  G.  is  a  fine  clinical  lecturer,  and  ranks  among 
the  most  eminent  oculists  of  the  present  day. 

Grpef'enberg’,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Shelby  co. 

Grief'eilherg,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Herkimer  co. 

Graef'enberg,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Adams  co. 

Graf ,  (grdf.)  [Ger.]  (Her.)  A  title  of  nobility,  which, 
in  Germany,  corresponds  to  the  title  count.  The  first 
mention  of  this  particular  grade  of  nobility  occurs  in 
the  5th  century.  There  are  two  classes  of  grafs  in  Ger¬ 
many  at  the  present  time,  the  first  forming  a  section  of 
the  highest  and  oldest  nobility,  and  the  second  repre¬ 
senting  the  higher  order  of  the  lower  nobles. 

Grail'.  n.  and  v.  See  Graft. 

Graf  fenberg1,  a  village  of  Austrian  Silesia,  20  m.  S. 
of  Neis6e,  famous  for  the  hydropathic  establishment  of 
Priessnitz. 

Graf'fer,  n.  [Fr.  greffier,  q.  v.]  (Law.)  A  notary ;  a 
scrivener. 

Graft,  n.  [A.S.  graeft,  carved,  cut,  from  grafan,  to  cut, 
dig;  0.  Ger.  and  Goth,  graban;  Sansk.  gebh,  to  open. 
See  Grave.]  A  small  slip,  shoot,  or  scion  of  a  tree,  in¬ 
serted  in  another  tree  by  making  an  opening  or  incision 
in  it,  the  tree  serving  as  the  stock  which  is  to  support 
and  nourish  the  scion.  —  See  Grafting. 

— v.  a.  [A.S.  grafan.]  To  insert,  as  a  scion  or  shoot,  or 
a  small  cutting  of  it,  into  another  tree ;  to  propagate  by 
insertion  or  inoculation ;  hence,  to  insert,  as  something 
in  a  body  to  which  it  did  not  originally  belong;  to  join, 
as  one  thing  to  another,  so  as  to  receive  support  from  it. 
(Formerly  written  graff.) 

"A  new  incident  grafted  upon  the  original  quarrel.” — Swift. 

— v.  n.  To  practise  the  insertion  of  foreign  scions  on  a 
stock. 

11  Graft  upon  divers  boughs  of  an  old  tree;  if  you  graft  but  u;  on 
one  stock,  the  tree  can  bear  but  few.” — Bacon. 

Graft'er,  n.  One  who  grafts;  one  who  propagates 
fruit,  by  ingrafting. 

Graffiiig,  n.  (Arboriculture.)  A  mode  of  propa¬ 
gating  plants  which  is  applicable  to  most  kinds  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  with  the  exception  of  heaths  and  herbaceous 
vegetables,  which  do  not  so  easily  admit  of  the  opera¬ 
tion.  It  is  principally  directed  towards  fruit-trees,  in 
order  to  continue  their  varieties.  A  tree  which  is  graft¬ 
ed  consists  of  two  separate  parts, — the  scion  and  the 
stock;  the  union  of  these  two  constitutes  the  graft,  and 
the  operation  by  which  the  union  is  effected  is  termed 
grafting.  According  to  Loudon,  the  end  of  grafting 
consists :  Firstly,  in  preserving  and  multiplying  varieties 
of  fruit-trees  endowed,  accidentally  or  otherwise,  with 
particular  qualities,  which  cannot  be  transferred  to  their 
offspring  by  seeds,  and  which  would  be  multiplied  too 
slowly  or  ineffectually  by  any  other  mode  of  propaga¬ 
tion;  secondly,  to  accelerate  the  fructification  of  trees, 
barren  as  well  as  fruit-bearing;  thirdly,  to  improve  the 
quality  of  fruits;  fourthly,  to  perpetuate  varieties  of 
ornamental  trees  or  shrubs;  and  lastly,  to  change  the 
species  of  fruit  on  any  one  tree,  and  to  renew  its  fruit¬ 
fulness.  Whip  splice,  or  tongue-grafting,  (2, 3,  Fig.  1184,) 
is  the  mode  most  generally  adopted  in  nurseries  for 
propagating  fruit-trees.  It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  per¬ 
form  this  correctly,  that  the  top  of  the  stock  and  the 
extremity  of  the  scion  should  be  of  equal  diameter.  The 


scion  and  stock  are  cut  off  obliquely  at  corresponding: 
angles,  or  as  near  the  same  as  the  operator  can  guess  ; 
a  slit  is  then  made  in  the  sloped  face  of  the  stock  down¬ 
wards,  and  in  the  scion  upwards;  the  tongue  thus  con¬ 
structed  of  the  scion  is  then  inserted  in  the  cleft  of  the 
stock,  the  inner  barks  of  both  being  made  to  unite 
closely,  and  the  whole  is  then  bound  round  tightly  with 
bass  riband  from  left  to  right.  The  next  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  clay  all  round,  over  the  bass,  from  about  an 


inch  below  the  graft  to  an  inch  above,  closing  up  all  the 
apertures,  so  that  no  light,  wet,  or  wind  can  penetrate ; 
for  which  object  the  clay  is  applied.  Cleft-grafting 
(1,  Fig.  1184)  is  another  variety,  and  only  differs  from 
the  above  method  in  the  scion  being  shaped  like  a 
wedge,  and  being  inserted  in  a  corresponding  cavity  in 
the  stock.  Shoulder-grafting  (4,  Fig.  1184),  used  chiefly 
for  ornamental  trees,  is  performed  by  cutting  obliquely, 
and  then  cutting  across  a  small  part  at  the  top  of  the 
stock,  so  as  to  form  a  shoulder,  the  scion  being  cut  ter 
fit  it.- — In  grafting,  it  is  particularly  to  be  attended  to 
that  the  alburnum  of  the  scion  is  brought  into  contact 
with  that  of  the  stock.  The  hard  wood  of  the  one  never 
unites  with  that  of  the  other,  remaining  separate  and 
marking  the  place  of  the  operation  even  in  the  oldest 
trees.  For  scions  or  grafts,  pieces  of  about  six  to  eight 
inches  long  are  generally  taken  from  the  shoots  of  the 
previous  summer,  with  several  buds;  but  portions  of 
shoots  of  two  years  old  are  sometimes  successfully  em¬ 
ployed.  The  time  for  grafting  is  in  spring,  as  soon  as 
the  sap  begins  to  appear.  The  scion  should,  if  possible, 
be  taken  from  a  healthy  and  fruitful  tree,  but  scions 
from  the  extremities  of  lateral  branches  are  more  likely 
to  become  speedily  fruitful  than  those  from  the  upper¬ 
most  branches,  where  growth  is  most  vigorous.  The 
scion  should  be  kept  for  a  few  days  before  grafting,  so 
that  the  stock  may  rather  exceed  it,  not  only  in  vigor, 
but  in  the  progress  of  its  spring  growth;  and  for  this 
purpose  may  be  placed  in  the  ground,  in  a  rather  dry 
soil,  sheltered  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Scions 
may  be  kept  for  some  time,  and  easily  carried  to  a  dis¬ 
tance,  by  sticking  their  lower  end  into  a  potato.  —  The 
progress  of  the  buds  shows  the  union  of  the  graft  and 
stock,  but  it  is  not  generally  safe  to  remove  the  clay  in 
less  than  three  months;  and  the  ligatures,  although 
then  loosened,  are  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time 
longer.  From  some  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  fruit  is  often 
obtained  in  the  second  year  after  grafting.  —  Budding, 
q.  v.,  is  in  principle  the  same  as  grafting ;  and  Flute- 
grafting  is  a  kind  of  budding  in  which  a  ring  of  bark 
is  used  instead  of  a  single  bud,  and  a  stock  of  similar 
thickness  having  been  cut  over,  a  ring  of  bark  is  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  foreign  one  substituted.  This  is  com¬ 
monly  performed  in  spring,  when  the  bark  parts  readily, 
and  is  one  of  the  surest  modes  of  grafting.  —  Inarching, 
q.  v.,  or  grafting  by  approach,  in  which  the  scion  is  not 
cutoff  from  its  parent  stem  until  it  is  united  to  the  new 
stock,  is  practised  chiefly  in  the  case  of  some  valuable 
shrubs  kept  in  pots,  in  which  success  by  the  ordinary 
methods  is  very  doubtful. 

Graf'ton,  a  town  of  Ontario,  in  the  county  of  North¬ 
umberland,  about  38  m.  S.W.  of  Belleville. 

Graf'ton,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Jersey  co.,  on  the 
Mississippi  river,  about  85  m.  S.W.  of  Springfield.  Pop. 

( 1890)  927. 

— A  township  of  McHenry  co. 

Graf'ton,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Oxford  co. 

Graf'ton.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-town  and  township 
of  Worcester  co.,  about  40  m.  W.S.W.  of  Boston.  The 
township  contains  several  other  important  manufactur¬ 
ing  villages.  Pop.  (1895)  5,101. 

Graf'ton,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Monroe  co. 

Graf'ton,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  W.cen.  county,  border¬ 
ing  on  Vermont;  area,  about  1,766  sq.m.  Hirers.  Con¬ 
necticut,  Pemigewasset,  Lower  Ammonoosuck,  and  the 
Saco  rivers.  There  are  also  numerous  lakes  and  ponds, 
the  principal  of  which  are  Squain  and  Newfound  lakes. 
Surface,  hilly ;  soil,  fertile.  Capitals,  Haverhill,  Plymouth 
and  Woodsville.  Pop.  (1890)  37,217. 

— A  post-township  of  Grafton  co.,  about  45  m.  N.N.W.  of 
Concord. 

Graf'ton.  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Rensselaer 
co.  Pop.  (1890)  1,457. 

Graf'ton,  in  Ohio,  post-village  and  township  of  Lorain 
co.,  about  25  m.  S.  W.  of  Cleveland.  Pop.  of  village 
(1890)  600. 

Graf'ton,  in  Vermont,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Windham  co.,  about  90  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Montpelier.  Pop . 
(1897)  about  880. 

Graf'ton,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Ozaukee  co.,  on  the  Milwaukee  river,  about  22  m.  N.  of 
Milwaukee. 

Graf'ton,  in  West  Virginia, a  post-village,  cap.  of  Tayloi 
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CO.,  on  the  B.  &  0.  R.R.,  100  m.  S.E.  of  Wheeling.  Po v 
(1897)  about  3,340. 

Grafton  Centre,  in  New  Hampshire.,  a  post-village 
of  Grafton  co.,  abt.  45  in.  N.N.W.  of  Concord. 

Gragnmio,  (g ran-ya'no,)  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Naples,  2  miles  W.  of  Castellamare.  Manuf. 
Woollen  cloths.  1‘op.  11,425. 

<4  ra  liam,  John,  of  Claverhouse,  Viscoukt  Dundee,  a 
scion  of  the  nolle  family  of  Montrose,  (q.  t\,)  was  B.  in 
Scotland,  104!,  and  after  an  education  at  St.  Andrew’s 
University,  served  in  the  Freuch  army  from  166s  till 
1672,  when  ho  entered  the  Dutch  service  as  a  cornet  of 
horse-guards,  and  saved  the  life  of  William  Prince  of 
Orange,  at  the  battle  of  Seneffe,  1672.  Returning  to 
Scotland  in  1678,  he  joined  as  lieutenant  a  troop  of 
horse  commanded  by  his  cousin,  the  3d  Marquis  of 
Montrose.  At  this  period,  Charles  II.’s  govt,  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  its  fruitless  attempt  to  force  Episcopacy  upon 
the  Scottish  nation.  The  Covenanters  flew  to  arms,  and 
hostilities  ensued  between  them  and  the  royal  authority. 
In  this  unhappy  service  G.  was  engaged,  being  defeated 
by  the  Puritans  at  Drumclog,  1679,  and  commanding 
the  cavalry  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  at  the  battle  of 
Bothwell  Brig,  where  the  Covenanters  were  utterly 
routed.  It  has  been  alleged  that  in  his  treatment  of 
this  religious  body,  G.  was  guilty  of  great  inhumanity. 
This  accusation  has,  however,  been  amply  removed  by 
the  researches  of  recent  historians.  Attaining  the  rank 
of  major-gen.,  G.  was  created  a  peer  in  1688,  as  Viscount 
Dundee.  When  James  II.’s  bigotry  had  expelled  him 
from  the  English  throne,  G.  remained  faithful  to  the 
last  to  the  fortunes  of  the  House  of  Stuart;  and  being 
joined  by  the  Highland  clans,  and  a  strong  body  of 
Irish,  he  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  against  the 
govt,  of  William  III.  and  Mary.  When  Gen.  Mackay, 
commanding  the  English  forces,  marched  into  the  High¬ 
lands,  he  set  out  to  meet  him,  and  the  two  armies  met  at 
the  wild  I’ass  of  Killicrankie,  July  27, 1689.  Mackay’s 
force  was  abt.  4,000  men,  while  Lord  Dundee  had  under 
his  command  not  more  than  2,500  foot,  with  one  troop 
of  horse.  The  battle  was  decided  in  a  few  minutes  ;  one 
charge  of  the  Highlanders  put  the  English  to  rout  with 
a  loss  of  2,000  men ;  their  own  being  900.  Dundee  fell 
by  a  musket-shot  in  the  moment  of  victory,  and  T.  at 
Blair  Castle  shortly  afterwards.  The  character  and  ser¬ 
vices  of  Lord  Dundee  have  been  greatly  exaggerated 
and  blackened  by  party  spirit.  With  the  Highlanders, 
he  was  the  brave  and  handsome  cavalier,  — the  “  Bonnie 
Dundee ”  of  song  and  story  —  the  last  of  the  great  Scots 
and  gallant  Grahams.  With  the  Covenanters  he  was 
“  Bloody  Claverse,”  the  most  cruel  and  rapacious  of  the 
Commanders  of  that  age.  His  name  and  deeds  have 
been  worthily  commemorated  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  Words¬ 
worth,  Aytom,  and  Grant;  and  the  Memorials  of  Vis¬ 
count  Dundee,  by  Prof.  Napier  (Edinburgh,  1857),  have 
vindicated  his  memory  from  the  aspersions  of  Macaulay 
and  others. 

Gra'han),  Sir  James  R.  G.,  Bart.,  an  English  states¬ 
man,  was  B.  1792,  of  an  ancient  border  family,  and  edu¬ 
cated  at  Westminster  and  Cambridge.  Early  in  life  he 
became  British  minister  in  Sicily,  and  on  his  return  to 
England  entered  Parliament,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  as  an  advocate  of  Parliamentary  Reforms  and 
the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade.  On  the  formation 
of  Earl  Grey’s  govt.,  G.  held  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  and 
afterwards  became  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Seced¬ 
ing  from  the  Whig  party  in  1834,  he  joined  the  section 
headed  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  with  whom  he  held  the  closest 
political  relations  till  his  death.  To  any  govt,  he  was 
either  a  most  formidable  opponent  or  a  tower  of  strength. 
D.  1861. 

Gra'ham,  Thomas,  d.c.l.,  f.r.s.,  an  eminent  English 
chemist,  B.  1805.  After  taking  his  M.  A.  degree  at 
Glasgow  University,  he  was  elected  Andersonian  Pro¬ 
fessor  there,  which  office  he  held  till  1837,  when  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  university  of 
London.  In  1855  he  was  made  by  the  govt,  master  of 
the  mint.  (?.’s  scientific  acquirements  are  attested  by  his 
discoveries  and  his  works.  Among  the  most  remark¬ 
able  of  the  former  is  the  law  of  the  diffusion  of  gases, 
to  which  the  Keith  Prize  of  the  Itoyal  Society  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  was  awarded  in  1834,  and  his  speculations  on  the 
constitution  of  phosphates  and  other  salts,  and  his  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  diffusion  of  liquids,  and  of  the  new  method 
of  separation  known  as  dialysis,  for  which  he  received 
the  Copley  Medal  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1862.  Among 
his  published  works  may  bo  mentioned  the  Elements  of 
Chemistry,  which  has  passed  through  two  editions  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  been  extensively  circulated  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe.  •  (?.,  who  was  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  French  Institute,  d.  1869. 

Graliain,  in  Arkansas,  a  village  of  Independence  co., 
abt.  10  m.  N.W.  of  Batesville. 

Graham,  in  Indiana,  a  post-township  of  Jefferson 
countv. 

Graham,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Johnson  co. 

Graham,  in  Missouri,  a.  post-village  of  Nodaway  co., 
on  the  Nodaway  River,  about  36  m.  N.  by  W.  of  St. 

Joseph. 

Graham,  in  N.  Carolina,  a.  post-village,  cap.  of  Ala¬ 
mance  co.,  abt.  58  m.  W.N.W.  of  Raleigh. 

Graham,  in  Texas,  a  post-town,  capital  of  Young  co. 
Pop.  (1890)  725. 

Graham,  in  Va.,  a  post-town  of  Tazewell  co.  Pop.  1,021. 

Gra'ham  i  te,  n.  (Min.)  A  var.  of  Asphaltuin  (q.  v.) 
found  20  miles  S.  of  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Gra'ham  Land,  a  tract  of  elevated  land,  directly  S. 
of  Terra  del  Fuego.  between  Lat.  63°  and  6S°S.,  and  Lon. 
61°  and  68°  W.  Discovered  in  1832  by  Biscoe. 

Gra  ham’s  Creek,  (or  Fork,)  in  Indiana,  enters  the 
Iluicatatuck  in  Washington  co. 


Gra'ham  Station,  in  W.  Va.,  a  P.  0.  of  Mason  co. 

Gra’ham's  Town,  a  town  in  the  E.  portion  of  Cape 
Colony,  S.  Africa,  Lat.  33°  19'  S.,  Lou.  26°  30'  E.  Pop. 
(1895)  11,250. 

Gra'hamsvil le,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Sulli¬ 
van  co.,  about  20  m.  S.S.W.  of  Albany. 

Gra'hamsville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Jackson  co. 

Grn'hamton,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Meade 
co.,  about  30  m.  S.W.  of  Louisville. 

Gra'hamton,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Clearfield  co.,  abt.  115  m.  W.N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Gra'ham ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  York  co. 

Grahamville,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of 
Beaufort  dist.,  abt.  120  m.  S.  of  Columbia. 

Graigme,  ( grdg ,)  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  co.  of  Kil¬ 
kenny,  on  the  Barrow,  abt.  5  m.  S.  of  Goresbridge ;  pop. 
2,300. 

Graigue,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Queen’s  co.,  Lein¬ 
ster,  on  the  Barrow  River,  opposite  Carlow ;  pop.  1,600. 

Grail,  n.  [From  L.  Lat.  gradate .]  (Eccl.)  Formerly, 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  book  of  hymns  and 
prayers ;  a  gradual. 

(Antiq.)  See  Holy  Grail,  or  Sangrealis. 

Grail,  n.  [Fr.  grele,  hail.]  Small  particles  of  earth; 
detritus ;  gravel. 

“  This  kDight,  .  .  .  lying  down  upon  the  sandy  grails." —  Spenser. 

Grain,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  granum,  a  grain,  seed,  kernel ;  Ir. 
grain,  corn;  W.  grseanen,  a  grain.]  A  seed  of  corn; 
a  small  kernel ;  especially  a  siugle  seed  of  any  cereal 
plant  which  is  used  for  food.  —  The  fruit  of  cereal 
plants  in  general,  as  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  or  the 
plants  themselves  ;  —  used  collectively ;  as,  a  cargo  of 
grain. 

44  ’Tis  a  rich  soil,  I  grant  you  ;  but  oft’ner  covered  with  weeds 
than  grain."  —  Collier. 

— Any  small,  hard  mass  or  minute  particle;  as,  a  grain 
of  sand,  a  grain  of  salt;  —  hence,  by  implication,  any 
small  portion  or  modicum  ;  as,  he  has  not  a  grain  of 
sense,  a  grain  of  manhood,  &c.  —  The  body  or  substance 
of  a  thing,  considered  with  respect  to  the  size,  form,  or 
direction  of  the  constituent  particles.  —  The  form  of  the 
surface  of  any  thing  with  regard  to  smoothness  and 
roughness  ;  texture  ;  state  of  the  grit  of  any  body  com¬ 
posed  of  grain. 

44  Stones  of  a  constitution  so  compact,  and  a  grain  so  fine,  that 
they  bear  a  fine  polish.”  —  Woodward. 

— The  veins  or  fibres  of  wood,  or  other  fibrous  substances ; 
the  body  or  substance  of  wood,  as  modified  by  the  fibres. 

44  Beech  and  linden  of  a  softer  grain."  —  Dryden. 

— A  rough  or  fibrous  texture  on  the  outside  of  the  skin  of 
animals.  —  A  crimson,  scarlet,  &c.  dye  or  tincture;  — 
sometimes  used  in  poetry  to  denote  Tyrian  purple. 

“  All  in  a  robe  of  darkest  grain."  —  Milton. 

— A  tine ;  a  prong. 

—pi.  The  husks  of  malt  after  brewing,  or  the  residuum 
of  any  grain  after  distillation. 

44  Give  them  grains  their  fill, 

Husks,  draff  to  drink  and  swill.44  — Ben.  Jonson. 

(  Weights.)  The  unit  of  our  system  of  weights,  being  the 
7,000tli  part  of  a  pound  (avoirdupois) ;  in  other  words, 
the  70,000th  part  of  the  weight  of  an  imperial  gallon 
of  water  at  62°  Fahr..  the  barometer  being  at  thirty 
inches.  Under  the  same  conditions,  a  cubic  inch  of 
water  weighs  252-458  grains.  The  ounce  avoirdupois 
contains  437-5  grains ;  the  apothecaries’  and  the  troy 
ounce  480  grains.  The  French  decigram  is  about  1-5 
grains,  the  gramme  being  =  15-437  English  grains. 

Against  the  grain,  against  the  fibrous  direction  of 
wood; — hence,  unwillingly;  reluctantly;  hesitatingly; 
with  displeasure  or  difficulty. 

“  Quoth  Hudibras,  It  is  in  vain, 

I  see,  to  argue  ‘gainst  the  grain.” —  Hudibras. 

To  go  against  the  grain  of,  to  be  repugnant  or  displeas¬ 
ing  to ;  to  occasion  disgust,  vexation,  or  mortification 
to. —  Grains  of  allowance,  something  remitted  or  in¬ 
dulged  ;  something  above  or  under  the  exact  weight. 

44  I  would  always  give  some  grains  of  allowance  to  the  sacred 
science  of  theology.44  —  Watts. 

In  grain,  innate ;  fixed ;  established ;  firmly  seated. 

44  They  lived  as  brothers,  but  not  united  in  grain."  —  Hayward. 

To  dye  in  grain,  to  dye  with  the  tint  called  grain  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  to  dye  deeply,  or  in  the  raw  material. 

44  Like  crimson  dyed  in  grain."  —  Spenser. 

— v.  a.  To  paint  an  imitation  of  the  grain  or  fibres  of 
wood ;  to  dye,  stain,  or  color  permanently  ;  as,  to  grain 
a  wainscoting.  —  To  form  into  grains,  as  powder;  to 
granulate. 

_ p.  n.  [Fr.  grainer.)  To  assume  a  granular  form,  after 

partial  crystallization;  as,  coarse-grained  gunpowder. 

Grain 'ace,  n.  Duties  levied  on  grain. 

Grained.  «.  Formed  into  grains;  divided  into  small 
particles.  —  Painted  in  imitation  of  the  grain  of  wood. 
—Dyed  in  grain;  ingrained;  as,  “grained  in  honesty.” 

( Bot.)  Having  tubercles,  as  the  segments  of  the  flowers 
of  the  Bumex. 

Grain'er,  n.  One  who  paints  in  imitation  of  wood. 
—  A  preparation  used  by  tanners  for  imparting  flexi¬ 
bility  to  skins ;  a  lixivium. 

Grain'ing-,  n.  A  method  of  painting  in  which  the 
grain  or  fibres  of  wood  are  imitated.  —  Indentation. — 
A  process  whereby  skins  are  softened  in  leather  dressing. 

( Zoul .)  An  English  fresh-water  fish  resembling  the 
doce ;  Luciscus  Lancastriensis. 

Grain  of  Paradise,  n.  See  Amomum. 

Grains,  n.  pi.  [Dan  .green,  a  branch,  a  bough,  the 
prong  of  a  fork.]  An  iron  instrument  with  four  or 
more  barbed  prongs  or  points,  used  at  sea  for  striking 
dolphins  and  other  fish. 


1  Grnin'-stafT,  n.  A  quarter-staff. 

Grain'-tin,  n.  (Mm.)  The  finest  description  of  tin; 
also,  the  ore  of  very  rich  tin  sometimes  iound  in  the 
form  of  grains  or  pebbles. 

Grain'y,  a.  Full  of  grains  or  corn  ;  full  of  kernels. 

Graip,  n.  [Scot.]  A  fork  for  lifting  and  scattering 
manure ;  also,  a  fork  used  in  raising  potatoes. 

Grajeliu,  (gra-zha-hoo' ,)  a  river  in  Brazil,  prov.  of 
Maranhao,  joins  the  Miarim  near  San  Bento.  Length, 
abt.  240  m. 

Grakle,  n.  See  Grackle. 

Grallatores,  Gralla*,  (grdl-lai-to'reez.)  n.  pi.  [Lat 
grallie,  stilts.]  ( Zoill .)  The  Wading-birds.  the  fourth  oi 
the  six  orders  into  which  Linmeus  divided  the  class  Arse, 
or  Birds.  The  order  is  thus  described  by  him:— Bill 
sub-cylindrical  and  rather  obtuse  ;  tongue  entire,  fleshy ; 
feet  wading,  the  thighs  half-naked  ;  body  compressed  ; 
the  skin  very  thin  and  sapid  ;  the  tail  short.  Their  food 
consists  of  fishes,  water-reptiles,  and  animalcules  ob¬ 
tained  in  marshes,  and  their  nests  are  generally  found 
near  the  ground.  It  comprises  all  those  birds  which 
live  both  on  land  and  sea,  and  to  which  both  elements 
are  essential.  Those  which  are  essentially  aquatic  have 
a  short  web  to  their  toes ;  their  wings  are  long,  and 
having  no  settled  district,  they  fly  from  one  shore  to 
another  as  the  seasons  change.  Several  fossil  remains 
of  the  families  of  this  order  have  been  found.  In  the 
Paris  basin,  bones  of  birds  referable  to  the  genera 
Scolopax,  Tringa,  and  Ibis,  have  been  found,  and  in  the 
fresh-water  formation  of  Tilgate  Forest  the  remains  of 
a  wader  larger  than  a  heron  were  found  by  Dr.  Mantell. 
The  fossil  footsteps  of  wading-birds,  observed  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hitchcock,  in  the  new  red  sandstone  valley  of  the 
Connecticut,  show  that  formerly  at  least  seven  species 
of  Grallatores  existed,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a 
snipe  to  twice  that  of  an  ostrich.  —  The  families  of  the 
order  are  the  Graidse  or  Crane  ;  the  Aramidse  or  Cour- 
lan  ;  the  Ardeidse  or  Heron  ;  the  Cinconidre  or  Stork ;  the 
Tantalidse  or  Ibis;  the  Plataleidaa  or  Spoon-bill ;  the 
Phoenicopteridas  or  Flamingo  ;  the  Charadridae  or  Plover; 
the  Hxmatopodidse  or  Turnstone ;  the  Phalaropidie  or 
Phalarope;  the  Scolopacidte  or  Snipe;  and  the  Rallidse 
or  Rail. 

Grallato'rial,  Gral'latory,  a.  [From  Lat.  gral- 
lator.  See  Grade.]  Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to 
the  Grallatores  or  Waders. 

Gram,  n.  See  Gramme. 

Grain,  n.  In  India,  a  kind  of  grain  used  as  food  for 
horses. 

Gram'arye,  n.  [Fr.  grimoire.]  The  art  of  necromancy. 

Gra'menite,  n.  (Min.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of  iron,  of 
a  grass-green  color,  from  Meuzenberg.  Sp.  gr.  187. 
Comp,  silica  42-7,  sesquiuxide  of  iron  3S40,  water  1943. 

Gramer'cy,  inte.rj.  [Contracted  from  grant  me  mercy .] 
A  phrase  formerly  used  to  express  thankfulness,  at¬ 
tended  with  surprise. 

“Gramercy,  lovely  Lucius,  what  4s  the  news  ?"  —  Shaks. 

Graniina'cese,  n.  pi.  [Lat.  grame.n,  grass.]  (Sot.) 
The  Grasses,  an  order  of  plants,  alliance  Glumales.  Diag. 
Split-sheathed  leaves,  a  one-celled  ovary,  ami  a  lateral 
naked  embryo.  —  Of  all  the  orders  in  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom,  this  is  the  most  important  to  man,  as  it  affords  his 
principal  food,  and  is  eminently  serviceable  in  other  re¬ 
spects,  by  supplying  fodder  for  cattle,  sugar,  and  numer¬ 
ous  useful  products.  As  a  botanical  group,  there  is  none 
more  natural,  for  the  variations  observed  in  the  herbs, 
shrubs,  ami  arborescent  plants  composing  it  are  of  the 
simplest  kind,  arising  generally  from  differences  in  the 
proportions  of  parts.  The  stem  of  a  grass  is  round,  jointed, 
and  commonly  hollow.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  with 
split  sheaths,  terminating  above  in  membranous  tongues 
or  ligules.  The  flowers  are  perfect,  or  unisexual,  and 
grow  in  bunches  (locustx  or  spikelets)  or  singly.  There  is 


Fig.  1185. 


a,  spikelet  with  one  floret:  two  anthers:  b,  spikelet  with  two 
florets,  shown  detached  from  the  glumes  ;  three  anthers  :  c, 
spikelet  with  many  florets ;  six  anthers. 

no  true  perianth,  its  place  being  supplied  by  imbricated 
bracts  (the  chaff-scales),  of  which  there  are  commonly 
two,  called  glumes  (Fig.  1185),  placed  at  the  base  of  the 
solitary  flower,  or  at  the  base  of  each  locusta;  rarely, 
there  is  only  one  glume.  Occasionally  these  envelopes 
are  altogether  absent.  Each  flower  is  also  usually  fur¬ 
nished  witli  two  additional  alternate  bracts,  called 
pales  (a  a,  in  first  illustration);  sometimes  the  inner 
palea  is  wanting.  There  are  also,  in  some  cases,  two  or' 
three  scales,  called  lodiculm or  glumcllules,  present.  The 
stamens  vary  in  number  from  one  to  six,  or  even  more 
—  the  number  is  frequently  three;  the  filaments  are 
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capillary;  tue  anthers  versatile  (Fig.  1186).  The  ovary 
is  superior  and  one-cell- 
ed,  with  a  solitary  as¬ 
cending  ovule;  the  stig¬ 
ma  s  are  feathery,  or 
hairy.  The  fruit  is  a 
caryopsis.  The  seed  has 
mealy  albumen  and  a 
lenticular  embryo,  lying 
on  one  side  at  the  base 
of  the  albumen.  The 
form  of  inflorescence  is 
a  point  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  grasses.  The 
single  flowers, or  locustte 
of  flowers,  may  be  ar¬ 
ranged  on  a  central  col-  Fig.  1186. — shkelet  with  one 
umu  (rachis),  so  as  to  floret  ;  three  anthers  : 
form  a  compact  head  or  ^be  floret;  b,  stigmas;  c,  ovule; 
spike  (as  in  wheat);  or  d,  filaments  ;  e,  anthers;/,  glumes, 
they  may  be  placed  on  a 

more  or  less  branched  axis,  so  as  to  form  a  panicle  (as 
in  the  oat).  Grasses  are  universally  distributed  over  the 
globe.  In  temperate  and  cold  climates  they  are  her¬ 
baceous,  and  of  moderate  height,  while  in  tropical 
climates  they  become  shrubby  and  arborescent,  and 
sometimes  grow  to  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet. 
Grasses  usually  grow  together  in  large  masses,  and  thus 
form  the  verdure  of  great  tracts  of  soil;  hence  they 
have  been  termed  social  plants.  There  are  300  genera, 
and  probably  about  3,800  species.  The  most  important 
genera  are  Triticum,  wheat ;  Hordeum,  barley;  A  vena, 
oat;  Oryza,  rice;  Zea,  Indian  corn  or  maize;  Secale, 
rye;  Panicum,  millet;  Saccharum,  sugar-cane;  Bam- 
busa,  bamboo ;  Andropogon  dactylis,  and  Holcus. 

Graminaceous,  ( gram-i-na'shus ,)  a.  [From  Lat.  gra¬ 
men,  graminis .]  Gramineous  ;  belonging  to  the  grasses. 

Gramin'eoiut,  Gramin'eal,  a.  [Lat.  gramineus, 
from  gramen,  graminis ,  grass.  See  Grass.]  Grassy ; 
like  or  pertaining  to  grass;  as,  a  gramineous  plant. 

Graminifo'liotis,  a.  [Lat.  gramen, and.  folium,  leaf.] 
Having  leaves  resembling  those  of  grass. 

Graniini  v'orous,  a.  [I-at.  gramen,  and  voro,  to  de¬ 
vour.]  Feeding  or  subsisting  ou  grass,  as  cattle,  horses,  &c. 

Grannnalogue,  ( gram'md-lSg ,)  n.  [Gr.  gramma,  a 
letter,  and  logos,  speech.]  (Phonog.)  A  letter-word;  a 
word  represented  by  a  logogram ;  as,  it  represented  by 
|  ,  that  is.  t. 

Gram  mar,  n.  [It . grammaire;  Lat .  grammatica ;  Gr. 
grammati-lce,  from  gramma,  a  letter,  from  graphb,  to 
write.]  The  science  which  treats  of  the  natural  or  con¬ 
ventional  connection  between  ideas  and  words,  and  de¬ 
velops  the  principles  which  are  common  to  all  languages. 
—  The  art  of  speaking  or  writing  a  language  with  pro¬ 
priety  or  correctness;  a  system  of  general  principles 
and  of  particular  rules  for  speaking  or  writing  a  lan¬ 
guage  ;  propriety  of  speech.  —  A  book  containing  the 
principles  and  rules  for  the  speaking  or  writing  of  a 
language;  as,  a  Latin  grammar. —  A  book  containing 
the  elements  of  any  science.  —  Considered  as  an  art,  G. 
necessarily  supposes  the  previous  existence  of  a  lan¬ 
guage,  the  object  of  which  is  to  communicate  thought. 
Without  attempting  any  alteration  in  a  language  already 
in  use,  it  furnishes  certain  rules, founded  on  observation, 
to  which  the  method  of  speaking  adopted  in  that  lan¬ 
guage  may  be  reduced ;  and  this  collection  of  rules  is 
called  the  G.  of  that  language.  But  apart  from  G.,  as 
applied  to  any  particular  language,  there  is  the  pure 
science  of  G.,  otherwise  called  universal  G.,  which  views 
language  only  as  significant  of  thought,  and,  neglecting 
particular  and  arbitrary  modifications  introduced  for 
the  sake  of  beauty  or  otherwise,  examines  the  analogy 
and  relations  between  words  and  ideas,  — distinguishes 
between  those  particulars  which  are  essential  to  lan¬ 
guage  and  those  which  are  only  accidental,  —  and  thus 
furnishes  a  certain  standard  by  which  different  lan¬ 
guages  may  be  compared,  and  their  several  excellencies 
or  defects  pointed  out.  G.  owes  its  origin,  like  all  other 
sciences,  to  a  very  natural  and  practical  want.  The  first 
practical  grammarian  was  the  first  practical  teacher  of 
languages;  and  if  wo  want  to  know  the  beginnings  of 
the  science  of  language,  we  must  try  to  find  out  at  what 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  under  what  cir¬ 
cumstances,  people  first  thought  of  learning  any  lan¬ 
guage  besides  their  own.  At  that  time  we  shall  find  the 
first  practical  grammar,  and  not  till  then.  Much  may 
have  been  ready  at  hand,  through  the  less  interested  re 
searches  of  philosophers,  and  likewise  through  the 
critical  studies  of  the  scholars  of  Alexandria,  on  the 
ancient  forms  of  their  language  as  preserved  in  the 
Homeric  poems.  But  rules  of  declension  and  conjuga¬ 
tion,  paradigms  of  regular  and  irregular  nounsand  verbs 
observations  on  syntax,  and  the  like, — these  are  the  work 
of  the  teachers  of  languages,  and  of  no  one  else.  G. 
therefore,  is  of  comparatively  modern  origin.  No  an¬ 
cient  Greek  ever  thought  of  learning  a  foreign  language 
It  was  through  the  study  of  the  ancient  dialects  of  their 
own  language  that  the  Greeks  of  Alexandria  were  first 
led  to  critical  and  philological  studies.  The  general 
outline  of  G.  existed  at  an  earlier  period,  but  they  were 
the  first  to  study  the  language  critically,  analyzing  and 
arranging  it  under  general  categories,  distinguishing 
the  various  parts  of  speech,  inventing  proper  technical 
terms  for  the  various  functions  of  words,  &c.  The  first 
real  practical  Greek  G.  was  that  of  Dionysius  Thrax,  a 
Thracian,  who  went  to  Home,  and  taught  the  language 
there  about  the  time  of  l’ompey.  He  was  the  first  who 
applied  the  results  of  the  labors  of  former  philosophers 
and  critics  to  the  practical  work  of  teaching.  His  work 
thus  became  one  of  the  principal  channels  threugh 


which  the  grammatical  terminology  which  had  been 
carried  from  Athens  to  Alexandria  flowed  back  to  Rome, 
to  spread  from  thence  over  the  whole  civilized  world. 
We  can  follow  the  stream  of  grammatical  science  from 
Dionysius  Thrax  to  our  own  time  in  an  almost  uninter¬ 
rupted  chain  of  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  We  find  M. 
Verrius  Flaccus,  the  tutor  of  the  grandsons  of  Augustus, 
and  Quintilian,  in  the  first  century ;  Scaurus,  Apollonius 
Dyscolus, and  his  sou  Herodianus, in  the  second;  l’robus 
and  Donatus.the  teachers  of  St.  Jerome,  in  the  fourth.  Af¬ 
ter  Constantine  hud  moved  the  seat  of  government  from 
Rome,  grammatical  science  received  a  new  home  in  the 
academy  of  Constantinople.  There  were  no  less  than  20 
Greek  and  Latin  grammarians  who  held  professorships 
at  Constantinople.  Under  Justinian,  in  the  sixth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  name  of  Priscianus  gave  a  new  lustre  to  gram¬ 
matical  studies,  and  his  work  remained  an  authority 
during  the  Middle  Ages  to  nearly  our  own  times.  We 
ourselves  have  been  taught  G.  according  to  the  plan 
which  was  followed  by  Dionysius  at  Rome,  by  Prisci¬ 
anus  at  Constantinople,  by  Alcuin  at  York;  and  what¬ 
ever  may  be  said  of  the  improvements  introduced  into 
our  system  of  education,  the  Greek  and  Latin  grammars 
used  at  our  public  schools  are  mainly  founded  on  the 
first  empirical  analysis  of  language  prepared  by  the 
philosophers  of  Athens,  applied  by  the  scholars  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  transferred  to  the  practical  purpose  of 
teaching  a  foreign  tongue  by^the  Greek  professors  at 
Rome.  It  is  in  the  grammar  of  a  language  that  we  can 
trace  its  distinctive  features.  The  English  language,  for 
instance,  is  made  up  of  words  borrowed  from  almost  every 
country  of  the  globe, —  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Celtic, 
Saxon,  Danish,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  German, — nay, 
even  Hindustani,  Malay,  and  Chinese  words  lie  mixed 
together  in  the  English  dictionary;  but  not  a  single 
drop  of  foreign  blood  has  entered  into  the  organic 
system  of  the  English  language.  “  The  grammar,  the 
blood  and  soul  of  the  language,”  (Max  Muller,  Lectures 
on  the  Science,  of  Language,  3d  ed.  1S62,)  “  is  as  pure  and 
unmixed  in  English  as  it  was  when  spoken  on  the  shores 
of  the  German  Ocean  by  the  Angles,  Saxons,  and  Jutes 
of  the  continent.”  Grammar  is,  after  all,  but  declension 
and  conjugation.  Originally,  declension  could  not  have 
been  anything  but  the  composition  of  a  noun  with  some 
other  word  expressive  of  number  and  case.  The  like 
holds  true  with  regard  to  verbs,  though  it  may  seem 
difficult  to  discover  in  the  personal  termination  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  the  exact  pronouns  which  were  added 
to  the  root  of  the  verb  in  order  to  express,  I  love,  thou 
lovest,  he  loves.  It  stands  to  reason,  however,  that 
originally  these  terminations  must  have  been  the  same 
in  all  languages,  namely,  personal  pronouns.  “  It  is 
very  likely,”  says  the  author  already  quoted  “  that  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  irregular  declensions  and  con¬ 
jugations  is  due  in  literary,  as  well  as  in  illiterate  lan¬ 
guage,  to  the  dialect  of  children.  The  language  of  chil¬ 
dren  is  more  regular  than  our  own.  I  have  heard  chil¬ 
dren  say  ladder  and  baddest,  instead  of  worse  and  worst. 
In  treating  of  the  G.  of  any  language,  grammarians 
usually  divide  the  subject  into  four  distinct  heads :  — 
Orthography,  or  the  art  of  combining  letters  into  sylla¬ 
bles,  and  syllables  into  words  ;  Etymology,  or  the  art  of 
deducing  one  word  Irom  another,  and  the  various  modi¬ 
fications  by  which  the  sense  of  any  one  word  can  be  di¬ 
versified  consistently  with  its  original  meaning,  or  its 
relation  to  the  theme  whence  it  is  derived;  Syntax,  or 
what  relates  to  the  construction  or  due  disposition  of  the 
words  of  a  language  into  sentences  or  phrases ;  and  Pro¬ 
sody,  or  that  which  treats  of  the  quantities  and  accents 
of  syllables,  and  the  art  of  making  verses.  All  language 
is  made  up  of  words,  which  may  be  defined  to  be  sounds 
significant  of  some  idea  or  relation,  and  may  be  distin¬ 
guished  as —  1.  Substantives;  2.  Attributives;  3.  Defin¬ 
itives;  and  4.  Connectives.  Substantives  are  words  ex¬ 
pressive  of  things  which  exist,  or  are  conceived  to  exist 
of  themselves,  and  not  as  the  energies  or  qualities  of 
anything  else.  They  are  nouns  and  pronouns,  the  latter 
being  a  species  of  words  invented  to  supply  the  place 
of  nouns  in  certain  circumstances.  They  admit  of  the 
accidents  of  gender,  number,  and  case.  Attributives 
are  words  that  are  expressive  of  all  such  things  as  are 
conceived  to  exist  not  of  themselves,  but  as  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  other  things.  They  are  verbs,  participles,  ad¬ 
jectives,  and  adverbs.  The  attributes  expressed  by'  verbs 
have  their  essence  in  motion  or  its  privation ;  and  as 
motion  is  always  accompanied  by  time,  therefore  verbs 
are  liable  to  certain  variations  called  tenses.  To  denote 
the  several  kinds  of  affirmation  expressed  by  verbs,  all 
verbs  have  what  is  termed  moods  or  modes :  as  the  in¬ 
dicative,  I  write;  subjunctive,  I  mayor  can  write;  im¬ 
perative,  write  thou.  Verbs  are  also  distinguished  as 
active-transitive  when  the  action  denoted  by  them  passes 
from  the  actor  to  some  external  object ;  active-intransi¬ 
tive,  when  no  such  passing  takes  place;  passive,  such  as 
express  not  action,  but  passion, as  suffering;  and  neuter, 
such  as  express  an  attribute  that  consists  neither  in 
action  nor  in  passion.  Participles  are  such  words  as 
express  an  attribute  combined  with  time,  as  writing, 
written.  Adjectives  express,  as  inhering  in  their  sub¬ 
stantives,  the  several  qualities  of  things  of  which  the 
essence  consists  not  in  motion  as  its  privation ;  as,  good, 
bad,  proper.  Some  qualities  are  of  such  a  nature  that 
one  substance  may  have  them  in  a  greater  degree  than 
another;  and  therefore  adjectives  denoting  those  quali¬ 
ties  admit,  in  most  languages,  of  variation  called  degrees 
of  comparison.  Adverbs,  from  being  attributes  of  at¬ 
tributes,  have  been  called  attributives  of  the  second 
order,  to  distinguish  them  from  verbs,  participles,  and 
adjectives,  which  denote  the  attributes  of  substantives, 
and  are  therefore  called  attributives  of  the  first  order. 
Adverbs  are  of  two  kinds,  —  those  which  are  common 


to  all  attributives  of  the  first  order,  i.  e.  which  coalesce 
equally  with  verbs,  participles,  and  adjectives,  and  those 
which  are  confined  to  verbs.  Definitives  are  such  words 
as  serve  to  define  and  ascertain  any  particular  object  or 
objects  as  separated  from  others  of  the  same  class. 
These  are  commonly  called  articles;  of  which  there  are 
two  kinds  —  the  definite  and  indefinite.  Connectives 
are  such  words  as  are  employed  to  connect  other  words, 
and  of  several  distinct  parts  to  make  one  complete 
whole.  They  are  of  two  kinds  —  conjunctions  and  pre¬ 
positions.  Conjunctions  are  those  connectives  which 
are  commonly  employed  to  conjoin  sentences.  They 
are  of  two  kinds,  —  conjunctives,  or  such  as  conjoin  sen¬ 
tences  and  their  meanings  too,  and  disjunctives,  or  such 
as,  while  they  conjoin  sentences,  disjoin  their  meanings. 
Prepositions  conjoin  words  which  refuse  otherwise  to 
coalesce ;  and  this  they  do  by  signifying  those  relations 
by  which  the  things  expressed  by  the  united  words  are 
connected  in  nature.  Interjections  are  a  class  of  words 
which  are  to  be  found  in  perhaps  all  languages,  but  they 
cannot  be  included  in  any  of  the  above  classes,  for  they 
are  not  subject  to  the  rules  and  principles  of  grammar, 
as  they  contribute  nothing  to  the  communication  of 
thought. 

Gramma'rian,  n.  [Fr.  grammairien .]  Anciently,  a 
title  of  honor  given  to  persons  accounted  learned  in  any 
art  or  faculty  whatsoever;  now,  one  who  is  skilled  in  or 
who  teaches  grammar. 

Gramma'riauism,  n.  The  principles  or  pedantic 
style  of  grammarians,  (R.) 

Grain'inarless,  a.  Without  a  knowledge  of  grammar. 

Gram'niar-srhool.n.  A  school  in  which  the  learned 
languages,  Latin  and  Greek,  are  taught  grammatically. 

— A  school  above  a  primary  school  and  below  a  high- 
school.  (U.  S.) 

Grammat/ic,  Gramniat'ical,  a.  [ Fr.  grammat¬ 
ical;  Lat.  gra mmaticus ;  Gr .  grammatikos.}  Belonging 
to  grammar;  as,  grammatical  rules.  —  According  to  the 
rules  of  grammar ;  as,  grammatical  construction,  his 
speech  is  not  grammatical. 

Grammat'ically,  adv.  According  to  the  principles 
and  rules  of  grammar;  as,  to  write  grammatically. 

Grammat'icalness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
grammatical,  or  according  to  the  rules  of  grammar. 

Gramniat'icaster,  n.  [L.  Lat.]  A  low  grammarian; 
a  mere  verbal  pedant. 

“  My  noble  neophyte,  my  little  grammaticaster — Ben  Jonson. 

Grammat'ilize,  u.  a.  [ Qv .  grammatikizo .]  To  render 
grammatical. 

— v.  n.  To  act  the  grammarian. 

Gram  mat  ico-Si  is<  oi’ical,  a.  Referring  at  once  to 
grammatical  usage  and  to  historical  modes  of  interpre¬ 
tation. 

Gram'matist,  n.  [Gr.  grammatistes.]  One  who  pre¬ 
tends  to  a  knowledge  of  grammar;  a  grammaticaster. 

Gram’matite,  n.  [Fr.]  (Min.)  See  Tremolite. 

Gramme,  (gram,)  n.  [Fr.]  The  unit  of  weight  in  the 
French  metric  system.  It  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic  centi¬ 
metre  of  distilled  water  at  its  greatest  density,  that  is  to 
say,  at  the  temperature  of  4-1°  of  the  centigrade  ther¬ 
mometer.  It  is  somewhat  under  15%  grains,  its  exact 
value  in  grains  being  expressed  decimally  by  15'4346. 

Gram'mite,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Wollastonite,  q.  v. 

Granfmeni.  [Flem.  Gerardsbergen ;  Lat.  Gerardi 
J/ons.]  A  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  E.  Flanders, 
on  the  Dender,  15  rn.  S.E.  of  Oudenarde.  Manuf.  Linen, 
carpets,  and  paper.  Pop.  8,250. 

Gram'inont,  the  name  of  an  illustrious  French  family, 
the  best  known  of  whom  are:  —  Gabriel,  a  cardinal  and 
diplomatist,  in  the  time  of  Louis  XII.  and  Francis  I  ;  d. 
1534;  Antiiont,  duke  of  Gramraont,  marshal  of  France, 
and  viceroy  of  Navarre,  author  of  Memoirs,  d.  1678; 
Armand,  son  of  the  latter,  and  Count  de  Quiche,  whose 
Memoirs  also  exist,  1638-1674;  Philibert, Caunt  de  Gram- 
mont,  son  of  Anthony,  known  by  his  memoirs,  written 
by  his  brother-in-law  Anthony, Count  Hamilton,  D.  1720; 
Anthony,  duke  de  Grammont,  a  French  marshal  and  am¬ 
bassador,  known  as  Count  de  Guiche,  1671-1725;  Louis, 
duke  de  Grammont,  lost  the  beetle  of  Dettingen,  and 
was  killed  at  Fontenoy,  1745. — The  last  duke  ot  Gram- 
moot,  father  of  the  duke  of  Guiche,  and  the  countesses 
of  Tankerville  and  Sebastiani.  D.  1830. 

<>r:im']»ian.  in  Pennsylvania,  the  post-office  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Pennville,  in  Clearfield  co. 

Gram  pians,  a  mountain-  range  in  Scotland,  and  the 
most  important  chain  in  N.  Britain. — The  G.  commence 
in  the  W.  part  of  Scotland,  from  the  extremity  of  the 
lowest  arm  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  between  the  counties 
of  Argyle  and  Dunbarton,  <iid,  running  N.,  sweep  round 
in  a  deep  semicircle  to  the  E.,  till  they  nearly  impinge 
on  the  German  Ocean,  in  the  county  of  Kincardine. 
Before,  however,  reaching  this  terminus,  a  branch  is 
thrown  off,  which,  trending  in  a  N.W.  direction,  forms 
a  lesser  curve,  which,  passing  through  Aberdeen,  Banff, 
and  Elgin,  is  finally  lost  on  the  skirts  of  Inverness- 
shire.  In  this  extended  course  it  sends  up  several  lofty 
peaks,  that  form  the  highest  eminences  in  Scotland. 
Of  these  the  most  important  are  Ben  Lomond,  Ben  Ledi , 
Ben  More,  Ben  Lawem,  and  Ben  Voirlich,  (q.  v.[  — Also, 
the  name  of  a  mount) .in-chain  in  the  colony  of  Victoria, 
South  Australia,  wlu.se  highest  point  is  Mount  William, 
which  is  4,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Gram'|>us,  n.  [Perhaps  con t.  from  Fr .  grandpoisson, 
great  fish.]  (Zobl.)  See  Dei.piiinid.e. 

Gran,  (Mag.  Esztergam ,)  a  town  of  Hungary,  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Gran  and  Danube,  and  25  m. 
from  Buda;  pop.  15,850.  Manuf.  Weaving  and  dyeing. 
— Also,  the  name  of  a  river  in  the  same  country,  which, 
after  a  course  of  130  m.  from  its  source  in  the  Carpa¬ 
thians,  falls  into  the  Danube  at  the  town  of  the  saw* 
name. 
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Granada,  (grdn-a'da,)  an  ancient  kingdom,  and  one 
of  the  old  provs.  in  the  S.  of  Spain,  was  bounded  on  the 
W.  by  Andalusia,  on  the  E.  by  Murcia,  and  on  the  S. 
aud  S.E.  by  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  now  divided  into 
the  3  provs.  of  Granada,  Almeria,  and  Malaga,  the  united 
areas  of  which  amount  to  11,063  sq.  in.  The  surface  of 
G.  is  mountainous  and  picturesque  in  a  high  degree. 
The  mountain-ranges,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  the  Sierra  de  Rouda,  and  the  Alpujarras,  as  a 
general  rule,  run  parallel  with  the  coast.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Almanzora,  Almeria,  Genii,  Guadalhorce, 
and  Guadiaro.  The  prov.  of  G.  is,  on  the  whole,  fruitful 
aud  highly  cultivated.  The  mountains  are  rich  in  silver, 
copper,  lead,  and  iron;  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  mining  and  smelting.  Saline  aud  mineral 
springs  abound.  Pop.  453,800.  G.  was  part  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  prov.  of  Boetica;  but  after  the  Arab  invasion  it 
formed  an  independent  Moorish  kingdom.  For  a  time 
it  was  exceedingly  wealthy,  having  developed  great 
agricultural  and  commercial  resources.  It  was  the  last 
possession  of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  and  was  conquered  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  1492. 

Grana'da,  the  cap.  of  the  above  province.  It  was  the  an¬ 
cient  metropolis  of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  and  stands  on 
the  Genii,  120  m.  from  Seville;  Lat.  37°  16'  N.,  Lon.  30° 
45'  40"  W.  The  town  exhibits  the  form  of  a  half-moon, 
its  streets  rising  above  each  other,  with  a  number  of 
turrets  and  gilded  cupolas,  the  whole  crowned  by  the 
Alhambra,  or  palace  of  the  ancient  Moorish  kings,  and  in 
the  background  the  Sierra  de  Nevada,  covered  with  per¬ 
petual  snow.  It  is  built  on  two  adjacent  hills, and  divided 
into  four  quarters.  The  river  Darro  runs  between  the 
two  hills,  and  traverses  the  town,  after  which  it  falls  into 
the  larger  stream  of  the  Genii,  which  flows  outside  the 
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walls.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the 
archbishop’s  palace,  the  mansion  occupied  by  the  cap¬ 
tain-general  of  the  province,  the  university,  and  several 
hospitals ;  but  the  grand  ornament  of  Granada  is  the 
Alhambra,  the  wonder  of  Arabian  architecture.  Though 
now,  like  the  town,  in  a  state  of  decay,  its  remains 
sufficiently  evince  its  original  splendor.  It  commands 
a  beautiful  prospect;  but  a  still  finer  is  afforded  by 
another  Moorish  palace,  called  the  Generalise,  built  on 
the  opposite  hill,  and  the  retreat  of  the  court  during 
the  heats  of  summer.  Manuf.  Silk  and  woollen  stuffs, 
gunpowder,  saltpetre,  paper,  hats;  and  there  is  an  oil- 
trade  carried  on.  Pop.  (1895)  76,110. 

(irana'da,  a  city  of  Nicaragua,  Central  America,  on 
the  Lake  Nicaragua,  30  m.  from  Nicaragua  city;  Lat. 
10°  12'  N.,  Lon.  87°  46'  W.  It  is  well  built,  and  contains 
many  handsome  edifices.  Its  principal  trade  is  in  cocoa, 
indigo,  wool  and  hides.  Pop.  (1895)  15,540. 

(iraiia'ila,  in  Kansas,  a  post-office  of  Nehama  co. 

Grana'da,  New.  See  Colombia,  Republic  of. 

Granade',  Grana'do.  ».  (Min.)  See  Grenade. 

Granadil'Ia.  n.  [Sp.,  dim.  ot  granada,  pomegranate; 
Fr.  grenadille.]  (B ot.)  The  edible  fruit  of  several 
species  of  passion-flower. — See  Passiflora. 

Gran'ard,  a  town  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in  the  co.  of 
Longford,  Leinster,  about  59  m.  W.N.W.  of  Dnblin  ;  pop. 
about  2,400. 

Gran'ary,  n.  [Lat.  granaria,  from  granum,  a  grain.] 
A  storehouse  for  threshed  grain. 

Gran'hy,  John  Manners,  Marquis  of,  a  famous  Eng¬ 
lish  general,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  duke  of  Rutland, 
and  commanded  with  honor  during  the  Seven  Years’ 
War  in  Germany.  He  was  very  popular  in  his  time ; 
but  his  military  qualities  appear  to  have  been  much 
overrated  by  his  contemporaries.  After  the  peace  of 
1773,  he  retired  into  private  life.  Died  1770. 

Gran'liy,  a  village  of  Quebec,  in  the  co.  of  Sheffield, 
about  50  m.  S.S.E.  of  Montreal. 

Gran'by,  in  Connecticut ,  a  post-town  of  Hartford  co., 
about  15  m.  N.N.W.  of  Hartford.  In  this  township  are 
the  celebrated  Simsbury  mines,  formerly  used  as  a 
prison.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,275. 

Gran  by,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  post-town  and  township 
of  Hampshire  county,  about  100  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  Pop.  (1890)  705. 


Gran'by,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Nicollet  co. 

Gran'by,  in  Missouri,  a.  post-village  and  township  of 
Newton  county,  about  6  miles  W.S.W.  of  Springfield. 

Gran'by,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Oswego  county, 
on  the  Oswego  river,  about  25  miles  N.W.  of  Syracuse. 

Gran'by,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Essex  co.,  about 
45  m.  N.E.  of  Montpelier. 

Gran'by  Centre,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Oswego  co.,  about  25  m.  N.W.  of  Syracuse. 

Gran  Cba'co,  Cl,  an  extensive  region  of  South 
America,  in  Paraguay  aud  the  Argentine  Republic.  It 
extends  from  about  Lat.  21°  to  22°  S.,  and  from  the 
Paraguay  river  to  about  Lon.  64°  W.  It  is  traversed  by 
numerous  streams,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the 
Tilcomayo,  Bermejo  or  Vermejo,  Parana,  aud  Salado 
rivers.  The  G.  C.  is  occupied  by  several  roving  bands 
or  trilies  of  Indians,  among  which  are  the  Tobayas, 
Guanes,  and  Payaguases.  The  dragon’s-blood  tree 
abounds  near  the  rivers. 

Grand,  a.  [Fr. ;  Nor.  grant,  graunt ;  Sp.  grande;  Lat. 
gra>idis,  large,  great.]  Large  ;  great ;  extensive;  hence, 
principal,  chief,  greatest;  as,  a  grand  army. 

”  And  one  by  one,  in  tnrn,  some  grand  mistake, 

Casts  off  its  bright  skin  yearly,  like  the  snake.” — Byron. 

— Of  great  size,  or  noble,  commanding,  and  imposing  in 
form,  appearance,  or  characteristic  nature; — hence, 
figuratively,  illustrious;  eminent;  dignified;  august; 
majestic  ;  noble;  high  in  power  or  dignity ;  as,  a  grand 
lord,  (said  of  persons;)  splendid  ;  magnificent;  sublime; 
lofty;  elevated;  conceived  or  expressed  with  great  dig¬ 
nity,  (used  with  respect  to  things ;)  as,  a  grand  design, 
a  grand  view,  a  grand  discovery. 

“  The  grand  old  ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  Spence.” — Coleridge. 

— Possessing  an  elevated  or  advanced  rank,  as  in  years  or 
station ;  as,  a  grand  duke,  a  grand  vizier,  a  grand  jury, 
Ac.;  also  fiequently  forming  the  prefix  of  a  compound 
word ;  as,  a  grandmother. 

Grand,  in  Colorado,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  2,100  sq.  m.  It  is 
drained  by  North  Platte,  Grand  and  Laramie  rivers,  all 
of  which  rise  within  its  limits.  Surface,  mountainous  ; 
there  are  extensive  forests.  Minerals,  gold  and  silver. 
Mining  and  stock  raising  are  the  chief  occupations. 
Cap.  Hot  Sulphur  Springs.  Pop.  (1890)  604. 

Grand,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Marion  co. 

Grand,  in  South  Dakota,  a  township  of  Douglas  co. 

Grand,  in  Utah,  an  E.  co. ;  area,  3,175  sq.  m.  It  is 
bounded  by  Green  river  on  the  W.,  and  intersected  by 
Grand  river.  Surface,  mountainous.  Cap.  Moab.  Pop. 
(18951  891. 

Gran'dam,  ».  [grand  and  dame.]  An  old  woman; — 
specifically,  a  grandmother. 

Grand  Hank.  See  Newfoundland. 

Grand  Bay,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Mobile  co., 
on  the  L.  &.  N.  R.R. 

Grand  Blanc,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Genesee  co.,  about  50  m.  N.W.  of  Detroit. 

Grand  Cailloil  (kah-yoo),  in  Louisiana,  a  bayou  of 
Terre  Bonne  parish,  flows  S.  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Grand  Fane,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-village  of  De  Soto 
parish. 

Grand  <’lie'nier,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-office  of  Cam¬ 
eron  parish. 

Grand'child,  n.  A  son’s  or  daughter’s  child. 

“  Fair  daughter,  and  thou  son  and  grandchild  both !  ” — Milton. 

Grand  Co  tea  n'  ( ko-td ),  in  Louisiana,  a  post-town  of 
St.  Landry  parish. 

Grand'-dnng'hter  ( daw'ter ),  n.  The  daughter  of  a 
son  or  daughter. 

Grand  Delour',  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Ogle  co., 
on  Rock  river,  about  166  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Springfield. 

Grand'-Bnke,  n.  A  reigning  duke,  inferior  in  rank 
to  a  king;  as  the  Grand-Duke  of  Baden. — In  Russia,  a 
title  given  to  the  younger  sons  of  the  imperial  family ; 
as,  the  Grand-Duke  Constantine. 

( Omith.)  The  great-horned  owl. — See  Bubo. 

Grande,  a  river  of  Peru  which  falls  into  the  Guapiri. — 
Two  rivers  of  Brazil,  one  falling  into  the  San  Francisco, 
Lat,  11°  35'  S. ;  and  the  other  into  the  Atlantic,  Lat. 
15°  26'  S. — A  river  of  Zanguebar,  East  Africa,  flowing 
into  the  Indian  Ocean,  Lat.  2°  S. 

Grande,  or  Rio  Grande.  See  Rio  Grange. 

Grande  Anse,  a  village  and  parish  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Martinique,  W.  Indies,  about  15  m.  N.  of  Port  Royal. 

Grande  Cliute,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Outa¬ 
gamie  co. 

Grand  Ecore,  in  Louisiana,  a  village  of  Natchitoches 
parish,  about  50  m.  N.W.  of  Alexandria. 

Grandee',  n.  [Sp.  grande,  from  Lat.  grandis,  great.] 
The  highest  title  of  Spanish  nobility.  The  collective 
body  of  the  grandees  is  called  la  grandesa.  To  this  class 
belonged  that  very  powerful  section  of  the  nobility  who, 
from  their  great  wealth,  were  called  the  ricos  hornbres 
(rich  men).  The  grandees  were  originally  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  great  feudatories  of  the  crown,  and  were 
possessed  of  many  important  privileges;  among  which 
were  exemption  from  taxation,  and  from  the  pow’er  of 
any  civil  or  criminal  court,  without  a  special  warrant 
from  the  king.  They  had  also  the  right  of  bearing  a 
banner,  and  of  enlisting  soldiers  on  their  own  account, 
and  might  even  enter  the  service  of  a  foreign  prince  at 
war  with  Castile  without  being  guilty  of  treason.  They 
had  the  right  in  all  public  transactions  of  being  covered 
in  the  presence  of  the  king,  who  addressed  a  grandee  as 
sni  primi,  “my  cousin-german.”  At  length  Cardinal 
Ximenes  succeeded  in  breaking  their  power,  and  depriv¬ 
ing  them  of  many  of  their  privileges.  Subsequently  it 
became  the  practice  of  the  Spanish  kings  to  raise  new 
men  to  the  rank  of  grandees,  partly  with  the  view  of 
destroying  the  power  of  the  ancient  nobility,  and  partly 
to  rewrard  their  friends.  In  this  way  three  classes  of 


grandees  arose,  differing  in  rank  as  well  as  in  the  privi¬ 
leges  which  they  enjoyed.  Under  the  government  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte  the  dignities  and  privileges  of  the 
grandees  were  entirely  abolished.  They  were  partially 
restored  at  the  Restoration,  but  no  very  important  privi¬ 
leges  were  bestowed  upon  them. 

Grandee'sliip,  ».  Rank  or  state  of  a  grandee. 

G ramie  Ronde,  in  Oregon,  a  river  in  the  N.E.  pari 
of  the  State,  rises  on  the  S.E.  slope  of  the  Blue  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  flowing  N.E.  enters  the  Lewis  Fork  of  the 
Columbia  river  on  the  border  of  Washington. 

Grande  Terre,  in  the  W.  Indies.  See  Guadaloupf,. 

Grandeur  (grand'jur,  n.  [Fr.]  State  or  quality  of 
being  grand;  greatness;  sublimity;  loftiness;  splendor 
of  appearance ;  state ;  magnificence ;  elevation  of 
thought,  sentiment,  or  expression ;  elevation  of  mien, 
or  air  and  deportment;  nobility  of  action. 

Grand'fatlier,  n.  A  lather’s  or  mother’s  father. 

Grand'fat  lierly,  a.  Having  the  air,  aspect,  or  man¬ 
ner  of  a  grandfather ;  venerable;  benignant. 

“  He  was  a  grand/atherly  sort  of  personage.” — Hawthorne. 

Grand'fatlier  Mountain,  in  North  Carolina,  an 
isolated  elevation  N.N.E.  of  Mount  Mitchell,  in  Watauga 
co.  Height,  about  5,897  feet. 

Grand  Forks,  in  North  Dakota,  a  N.E.  co. ;  area,  1404 
sq.  m.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Red  river  of  the 
North.  Surface,  chiefly  prairie ;  timber  plentiful;  soil, 
fertile.  Cap.  Grand  Forks.  Pop.  (1890)  18.357. 

Grandglaise',  in  Arkansas,  a  P.  O.  of  Jackson  co. 

Grand  Gulf,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village  of  Claiborne 
co.,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  2  m.  below  the  mouth  of 
Black  river,  and  60  m.  above  Natchez;  pop.  about  150. 
The  strong  batteries  erected  at  this  place  by  the  Con¬ 
federates,  for  commanding  the  river,  were  taken  by  a 
Union  flotilla  under  Admiral  Porter,  after  a  severe  can¬ 
nonade,  May  3,  1863. 

Grand  Ha'ven,  in  Michigan,  a  fine  city,  cap.  of 
Ottawa  co.,  on  Grand  river,  at  its  entrance  into  Lake 
Michigan,  about  31  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Grand  Rapids.  Pop. 
(1894)  5,276. 

Grandif  ic,  a.  [Lat.  grandificus.]  Making  great. 

Grandil'oqnenre,  n.  [L.  Lat.  grandiloquentia,  from 
Lat.  grandUoqttens  —  grandis,  and  loquor,  to  speak.] 
Pompous  or  inflated  language ;  bombast ;  use  of  lofty 
words  or  high-sounding  phrases. 

Grand'in,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Carter  co. 

Gran'diose,  a.  [Fr.]  Imposing;  striking;  tending 
to  produce  an  elevating  effect ;  (used  in  a  good  sense.) — 
Bombastic;  swelling  in  sound  or  sense ;  tumid;  turgid; 
inflated ;  (used  in  a  bad  sense  ;)  as,  a  grandiose  style  of 
writing. 

Grandios'ity,  n.  [Fr.  grandiosite.]  Bombastic  sense, 
style,  or  manner ;  also  a  grandiose,  or  pompous  person. 

Grand  Isl'and,  in  California,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Colusa  county,  about  12  miles  S.  of  Colusa. 

Grand  Island,  in  Florida,  a  post-village  of  Lake  co., 
on  St.  J.  &  Lake  C.  R.R. 

Grand  Island,  in  Nebraska,  an  important  city,  cap. 
of  Hall  co.,  on  Platte  river,  the  St.  J.  &  G.  I.,  Uu.  Pac., 
and  C.,  B.  &  Q.  R.Rs.,  154  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Omaha.  Here 
are  railroad,  machine  aud  car  shops,  packing  houses, 
beet-sugar  factories,  &c.  Seat  of  Nebraska  Soldiers’  and 
Sailors’  Home.  Pop.  (1897)  about  10,000. 

Grand  Island,  in  New  York,  an  island  in  the  Niag¬ 
ara  river,  about  4  m.  above  the  Falls ;  area,  abt.  50  sq.  m. 

— A  post-town  of  Erie  co.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,180. 

Grand  Isle,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-office  of  Jefferson  par¬ 
ish,  on  the  island  of  Grand  Terre. 

Grand  Isle,  in  Michigan,  an  island  near  the  S.  side  of 
Lake  Superior;  area,  about  105  sq.  m.  The  famous  Pic¬ 
tured  Rocks  are  on  the  S.E.  shore  of  Grand  Isle  Bay, 
between  Grand  Isle  and  the  mainland. 

Grand  Isle,  in  Vermont,  an  extreme  N.W.  co.,  border¬ 
ing  on  New  York  and  the  Canadian  province  of  Quebec ; 
area,  about  80  sq.  m.,  consisting  mostly  of  islands  in 
Lake  Champlain.  Rivers.  Richelieu  river,  and  other 
smaller  streams.  Surface,  undulating ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
North  Hero.  Pop.  (1897)  about  3,940. 

— A  post-town  of  the  above  co.,  on  the  island  of  South 
.Hero,  50  m.  N.W.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  (1890)  800. 

Grand  Junction,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of 
Hardeman  co.,  about  52  m.  E.  of  Memphis. 

G rand' -ju'ror,  n.  One  who  serves  on  a  grand-jury. 

G rami'- j n 'ry,  n.  (Law.)  See  Jury. 

Grand  Lake,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village  of  Chicot 
co.,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  about  25  m.  S.  of  Columbia. 

Grand  Lake,  in  Maine,  is  situated  on  the  E.  border 
of  the  State,  between  Aroostook  aud  Washington  cos. 
and  New  Brunswick,  communicating  with  Passama- 
quoddy  Day  by  the  St.  Croix  river.  It  covers  an  area  of 
about  60  sq.  m. 

Grand  Ledge,  in  Michigan,  a  thriving  town  of  Eaton 
co.,  ou  Grand  river  and  D.,  L.  &  N.  R.R.,  12  m.  W.  of 
Lansing.  Pop.  (1897)  about  2,950. 

Grand'ly,  adv.  In  an  elevated,  grand,  or  lofty  man¬ 
ner  ;  sublimely  ;  nobly  ;  splendidly  ;  magnificently. 

Grand  Manan',  or  Menan,  in  Maine ,  an  island  off 
the  S.E.  coast  of  Washington  co;  area,  about  100  sq.  m. 

Grand  Marsh,  in  Wisconsin,  a  P.  0.  of  Adams  co. 

Grand-mas'ter,  n.  (Hist.)  This  name  was  applied, 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  to  the  chiefs  of  the  various  dom¬ 
inant  orders  of  knighthood — as  the  Templars  and  the 
Hospitallers,  the  latter  of  whom  were  later  termed  the 
Knights  of  Malta.  The  grand-master  was,  in  a  sort  of 
way,  the  sovereign  for  life  of  the  order  which  he  com¬ 
manded,  and  his  word  wras  law  in  all  matters,  whether 
concerning  life  or  death. — During  the  days  of  the  ancient 
monarchy  in  France  there  was  an  officer  termed  the 
Grand-master  of  France,  who  was  chief  of  all  the  officers 
of  the  household ;  and  later,  during  the  empire,  there 
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were  grand-masters  of  the  universities ;  but  the  term 
has,  in  the  present  day,  become  obsolete. 

Grand  Mead'ow,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Clayton  co. 

Grand  Mead'ow,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of 
Mower  co. 

Grand'niottaer,  n.  The  mother  of  one’s  father  or 
mother. 

Grand  Mound,  in  Iowa,  a  post-town  of  Clinton  co. 

Grand  Mound,  iu  Washington,  a  post-village  of  Thur- 
son  co.,  about  13  m.  S.S.W.  of  Olympia. 

Grand'-nephew  (-nefyu),  n.  A  brother’s  or  sister’s 
grandson. 

Grand'ness,  n.  State  of  being  grand;  grandeur; 
greatness  with  beauty  ;  magnificence. 

Grand'-niece,  n.  A  brother’s  or  sister’s  grand¬ 
daughter. 

Grand  Port' age,  in  Minnesota,  a  post- village  of  Lake 

co. 

Grand  Prai'rie,  in  Ohio,  a  village  and  township  of 
Marion  co. ;  pop.  of  township  about  448. 

Grand  Prai'rte,  in  Washington,  a  village  of  Lewis 
co.,  about  16  m.  S.  of  Claquato. 

Grand  Rap'ids,in  Illinois,  a  township  of  La  Salle  co. 

Grand  Rapids,  in  Michigan,  the  second  largest  city 
in  the  State,  cap.  of  Eaton  co.,  on  Grand  river  at  head  of 
navigation ;  has  8  lines  of  railroad,  more  than  60  furni¬ 
ture  factories,  extensive  flouring  mills  and  other  indus¬ 
tries.  Near  by  are  large  deposits  of  gypsum,  from  which 
calcined  plaster  is  made.  Here  are  located  the  Michigan 
Soldiers’  Home  and  the  State  Masonic  Home.  G.  It.  is 
a  large  distributing  trade  center,  and  a  typical  Western 
city  of  the  most  progressive  class.  Pop.  (1894)  79,424 ; 
(1897)  about  86,000. 

Grand  Rapids,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-village  of  Holt 
co.,  about  35  m.  N.W.  of  O’Neill. 

Grand  Rapids,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Wood  co., 
Pop.  (1890)  572. 

Grand  Rapids,  in  Wisconsin,  a  city,  the  cap.  of  Wood 
co.,  on  Wisconsin  river  and  the  C.,  M.  &  St.  P.  R.R., 
opposite  Centralia.  Has  flour  and  wood-pulp  mills, 
furniture  factories,  &c.  Pop.  (1895)  2,043. 

Grand  River,  a  river  in  Colorado,  rises  on  the  W. 
sloge  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  Summit  county,  and 
flows  S.W.  into  Utah,  where  it  receives  the  name  of 
Colorado  river. 

Grand  River,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Adair  co. 

— A  post-township  of  Decatur  co. 

— A  township  of  Madison  co. 

— A  township  of  Wayne  co. 

Grand  River,  in  Louisiana,  takes  its  rise  in  Atcha- 
falaya  Bayou,  and  flowing  a  general  S.E.  and  S.  course, 
enters  Lake  Chetimaches  near  its  S.E.  extremity. 

Grand  River,  in  Michigan,  formed  by  the  confluence 
of  numerous  smaller  streams  in  Jackson  co.,  and  after 
traversing  Eaton,  Ingham,  Iona,  and  Kent  cos.,  enters 
Lake  Michigan  from  Ottawa  co.  Length,  about  270  m. — 
Grand  Rapids,  about  40  m.  above  its  mouth,  is  caused  by 
a  stratum  of  limestone  rocks,  having  a  fall  of  18  ft.  in 
about  1%  in.,  affording  abundant  water-power. 

Grand  River,  in  Missouri:  (1)  Formed  by  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  E.  and  W.  forks  in  Livingston  co.,  and  flow¬ 
ing  a  tortuous  S.E.  course  between  Carroll  and  Chariton 
counties,  enters  the  Missouri  river  near  Brunswick. — 
(2)  Another  rises  in  Cass  co.,  and  flowing  a  general  S.E. 
and  E.  course  through  Henry  co.,  enters  the  Osage  river 
from  Benton  co. 

Grand  River,  in  Ohio,  traverses  Trumbull  and  Ash¬ 
tabula  cos.,  and  enters  Lake  Erie  from  Lake  co. 

Grand' ronde,  in  Oregon,  a  P.  0.  of  Yamhill  co. 

Grand'sire,  n.  A  grandfather;  frequently  used  in 
the  sense  of  any  ancestor. 

”  The  grandsire  skilled  in  gestic  lore.” — Goldsmith. 

Grand'son,  n.  The  son  of  a  son  or  daughter. 

Grand  Spring,  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  of  Dane  co. 

Grand  Spring's,  in  Missouri,  a  vill.  of  Lawrence  co. 

Grand  Tow'er,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Jackson  co. 

Grand  Trav'erse,  in  Michigan,  a  N.W.  co. ;  area, 
about  485  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Grand  Traverse  river  and  other 
smaller  streams.  Surface,  broken ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Traverse  City.  Pop.  (1894)  17,514. 

—A  post-village  of  the  above  county,  at  the  S.  extremity 
of  Grand  Traverse  Bay,  abt.  125  m.  N.  of  Grand  Rapids. 

Grand  Traverse  Ray,  in  Michigan,  an  arm  of 
Lake  Michigan  extending  into  Grand  Traverse  co., 
between  Antrim  and  Leeleuaw  cos.  Length  about  30 
m.,  by  about  7  m.  in  width. 

Grand  View,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Edgar  co.,  about  12  m.  S.W.  of  Paris. 

Grand  View,  in  Indiana,  a  post-town  of  Spencer  co. 
Pop.  (1890)  694. 

Grand  View,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Louisa  co.,  about  8  m.  N.  of  Wapello. 

Grand  View,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co. 

Grand  View,  in  Texas,  a  post-office  of  Johnson  co. 

G rand' ville,  or  Gran'ville,  in  Illinois,  a  village 

of  Jasper  co. 

Gramiville,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Kent  co., 
on  Grand  River,  about  8  m.  below  Grand  Rapids  City. 

Grand'ville,  Jean  Ignace  Isidore  GIcrard,  a  French 
artist  and  caricaturist,  b.  at  Nancy,  1803;  remarkable 
for  depth  and  delicacy  of  observation  and  criticism,  for 
his  ingenious  turn  of  thought,  and  accuracy  in  portrait¬ 
ure.  G.  has  produced  during  twenty  years  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  inimitable  sketches,  the  best  of  which  are  Les  Meta¬ 
morphoses  dujour,  and  Les  Animaux  parlants.  D.  1847. 

Grane,  Gran,  or  Quad?,  a  town  and  seaport  of 
Arabia,  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  at  the  N.W.  extrem¬ 
ity  of  the  Persian  Gulf ;  Lat.  29°  26'  N.,  Lon.  about  48° 
E. ;  pop.  about  9,000. 

Grange,  ( granj ,)  n.  [Fr.,  a  barn;  L.  Lat.  granea,  from 


Lat.  granum,  a  grain ;  Sp.  granja,  a  farm-house.]  A 
barn ;  a  granary ;  a  place  for  storing  grain. — A  farm¬ 
house,  with  all  out-buildings,  &c. 

— A  branch  of  the  order  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry.  See 
Husbandry,  Patrons  of;  Farmers’  Alliance. 

Grnnge'inoutll,  a  seaport  of  Scotland,  co.  Stirling, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Carron,  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  11  m. 
S.E.  of  Stirling.  Pop.  (1895)  2,659. 

Granger  (grdn'jer),  n.  A  farm-bailiff;  a  land-steward. 

Granger,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  of  Allegany  co., 
about  5  m.  S.  E.  by  S.  of  Portage.  An  adjoining  village 
is  called  East  Granger.  Pop.  (1890)  954. 

Granger,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Medina  co. 

Gran  ger,  or  Grain'ger,  in  Tennessee,  a  N.E.  co. ; 
area,  about  300  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Clinch  and  Houston 
rivers.  Surface,  elevated,  in  some  parts  mountainous, 
Clinch  Mountain  traversing  the  co. ;  soil,  generally  fer¬ 
tile.  Min.  Iron  ore  in  abundance.  County-seat,  Rut¬ 
ledge.  Pop.  (1890)  13,196. 

Gran'gerville,  in  Georgia,  a  poBt-village  of  Macon 
co.,  about  90  m.  S.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

Grangerville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Sara¬ 
toga  co.,  about  35  m.  N.  of  Albany. 

Gran'ieus,  a  river  of  Bithynia,  famous  for  a  battle 
fought  on  its  banks  between  the  troops  of  Alexander  the 
Great  and  those  of  Darius,  331  B.  c.,  when  600,000  Per¬ 
sians  were  defeated  by  30,0'^)  Macedonians. 

Granif'erons,  a.  [From  Lat  .granum,  grain,  and  ferre, 
to  bear.]  Seed-bearing,  like  grain. 

Gran'ifbrni,  a.  [Fr.  grani/orme.]  Resembling  grains 
of  corn  in  form. 

Granite,  ( gran' it ,)  n.  [I'r.  granit,  granite ;  It.  granito  ; 
Sp.  granito,  from  Lat.  granatus,  having  many  grains, 
from  granum,  a.  grain.]  ( Geol .)  A  kind  of  rock,  so  named 
from  its  granular  structure.  The  typical  G.  is  a  crys¬ 
talline  aggregate  of  the  three  minerals,  quartz,  feldspar, 
and  mica,  with  no  appearance  of  layers  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  mica  or  other  ingredients.  The  proportions 
of  the  three  components  vary  indefinitely,  with  this 
limitation,  that  the  feldspar  is  always  an  essential  in¬ 
gredient,  and  never  forms  less  than  a  third,  rarely  less 
than  a  half  of  the  mass,  and  generally  a  still  larger  pro¬ 
portion.  Sometimes  the  mica,  sometimes  the  quartz  be¬ 
comes  so  minute  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible.  The  mica 
is  in  scales,  white,  black,  or  brownish,  and  may  be  sepa¬ 
rated  into  thinner  scales  with  the  point  of  a  knife.  The 
quartz  is  usually  grayish-white,  and  without  any  ap¬ 
pearance  of  cleavage.  The  feldspar  is  whitish  or  flesh- 
colored,  and  shows  a  flat,  polished,  cleavage-surface  in 
one  or  two  directions.  Some  granites  are  very  close  and 
fine-grained,  others  largely  and  coarsely  crystalline.  The 
colors  of  the  rock  are  grayish,  flesh-colored,  or  white, 
varying  with  the  color  of  the  constituent  minerals.  Por- 
phyritic  G.  (Fig.  1188)  has  the  feldspar  distributed  in  dis- 
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(Land’s  End,  Cornwall.) 

tinct  crystals.  Syenitic  G.,  or  syenite,  contains  horn¬ 
blende  in  place  of  mica.  Albitic  G.  is  when  the  feldspar 
is  albite  or  soda  feldspar,  which  is  usually  white,  the 
common  or  potash  feldspar  having  a  more  grayish 
or  reddish  color.  Graphic  G.,  or  pegmatite  (Fig.  1189), 
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1,  Section  parallel  to  the  laminae ;  2,  Section  transverse  to  the 
laminte. 

contains  but  little  mica,  and  the  quartz  is  distributed 
through  the  feldspar  in  shapes  that  give  the  surface 
the  appearance  of  being  covered  with  letters  of  an  Orien¬ 
tal  language.  G.  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  building- 
stones.  The  hard,  close-grained  varieties  are  the  most 
durable.  It  should  be  pure  from  pyrites  or  any  ore  of 
iron.  By  examining  the  rock  in  its  native  beds,  good 
evidence  can  be  obtained  as  to  its  durability.  The  more 
feldspathic  are  less  enduring  than  the  quartzose,  and 
the  syenitic  or  hornblendic  variety  is  the  most  durable. 
(See  Syenite.)  G.  is  capable  of  sustaining  an  immense 
pressure,  which  makes  it  peculiarly  valuable  for  large 
works  or  buildings.  Experiment  has  demonstrated  that 
a  weight  of  24,556  lbs.  is  required  to  crush  a  half-inch 
cube  of  the  best  stone.  G.  abounds  in  New'  England. 


Excellent  G.  is  quarried  in  Maine,  Virginia,  and  New 
Hampshire,  but  the  most  celebrated  quarries  are  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  The  Quincy  G.  is  properly  a  syenite.  G.  is 
detached  in  blocks  of  any  length  by  drilling  holes  every 
few  inches  iu  the  line  of  desired  fracture,  and  driving 
in  wedges  of  iron  between  steel  cheeks,  or  half-round 
pieces  fitting  the  sides  of  the  hole.  After  removal  the 
rock  hardens  somewhat,  and  is  less  easily  cut  than 
when  first  taken  from  the  quarry.  G.  is  abundant 
in  S.  Carolina  and  Georgia;  but  much  of  it,  as  well 
as  that  of  some  parts  of  California  and  Auvergne  in 
France,  is  in  a  singular  state  of  decomposition,  in 
many  places  being  easily  penetrated  with  a  pick.  In 
the  south  this  change  has  been  referred  to  the  action  of 
sulphurous  acid  vapors,  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  pyrites.  Dolomieu  called  it  the  raala- 
die  du  granite,  and  referred  it  to  the  action  of  carbonic 
acid  from  the  interior.  The  feldspar  and  mica  in  these 
instances  have  decayed,  but  the  quartz  retains  its  form 
and  place.  The  decomposition  of  the  feldspar  of  some 
varieties  of  G.  produces  the  kaolin  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  porcelain.  When  G.  decomposes  readily,  it 
passes  into  a  good  soil,  not  naturally  rich,  but  capable 
of  becoming  so  by  the  addition  of  organic  matter.  G.  is 
widely  distributed,  many  large  tracts  being  entirely 
made  up  of  it,  and  in  many  places  it  rises  into  lofty  and 
picturesque  peaks,  forming  the  most  magnificent  scenery 
in  the  world. 

Granite,  in  California,  a  township  of  Sacramento  co. 

Gran'ite,  in  Colorado,  a  post-village  of  Chaffee  co. 

Gran'ite,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Madison  co., 
about  20  m.  N.  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gran'ite,  in  Montana,  a  post-town  of  Deer  Lodge  co. 
Pop.  (1890)  1,310. 

Gran'ite  Creek,  in  Oregon,  enters  the  N.  fork  of 
John  Day  river,  in  Umatilla  co. 

Gran'ite  Hill,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Adams  co. 

Gran'iteville,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Nevada 
co. 

Gran'iteville,  in  Massachusetts,  a.  post-village  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex  co. 

Gran'iteville,  in  South  Carolina,  a  post-village  of 
Aiken  co.  Pop.  (1890)  1,791. 

Granit'ic,  Granit'ieal,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  like 
granite ;  having  tho  nature  of  granite ;  as,  granitic  tex¬ 
ture. —  Consisting  of  granite;  as, granitic  rocks. 

Granitic  Rocks,  n.  pi.  (Geol.)  A  name  applied  to 
those  igneous  rocks  which  partake  of  the  character  and 
appearance  of  granite.  They  are  highly  crystalline,  and 
their  component  crystals  are  never  rounded  or  water- 
worn  ;  they  present  no  traces  of  deposition  or  stratifi¬ 
cation;  they  occur  in  the  earth’s  crust,  as  mountain- 
masses  and  veins,  bursting  through  and  displacing  the 
sedimentary  rocks ;  and  they  indurate,  and  otherwise 
alter  (as  all  heated  masses  do)  the  strata  with  which 
they  come  in  contact.  From  these  circumstances  they 
are  held  to  be  of  igneous  origin;  and  as  far  as  geolo¬ 
gists  have  been  able  to  discover,  they  are  the  most  deeply 
seated  of  all  rocks,  forming,  as  it  were,  the  floor  or 
foundation  for  all  the  superincumbent  formations.  As 
the  earliest  of  the  igneous  rocks,  they  are  generally 
found  associated  with  primary  and  transition  strata, 
tilting  them  up  on  their  edges,  bursting  through  them 
in  dykes  and  veins,  and  variously  altering  their  positions 
and  miueral  characters.  G.  R.  form  the  principal  mass 
of  the  most  extensive  mountain-ranges  in  the  world. 
The  Andes,  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Ural  and  Hima¬ 
layan  ranges,  the  Abyssinian  and  other  ranges  iu  N. 
Africa,  the  hills  of  Duncan  and  Namqua  land  in  S.  Af¬ 
rica,  the  mountains  of  Cumberland,  Devon,  and  Corn¬ 
wall,  in  England,  the  Grampians  in  Scotland,  the  Wick¬ 
low  mountains  in  Ireland,  and  the  Dofrefeld  in  Scandi¬ 
navia,  are  all  more  or  less  composed  of  granitic  rocks, 
or  of  primary  strata,  thrown  up  and  altered  in  mineral 
character  by  these  granitic  intrusions. 

Granitifica'tion.  n.  [Eng.  granite,  and  Lat.  facere, 
to  make.]  Art  or  process  of  being  converted  into  granite. 

Granit'iform,  a.  [Eng.  granite,  and  Lat.  forma, 
shape.]  (Geol.)  Having  the  form  of  granite;  resem¬ 
bling  granite  in  structure  and  shape. 

Gran'itine,  n.  (Min.)  See  Granite. 

Gran'itoid,  a.  [From  Eng.  granite,  and  Gr.  eidos, 
form.]  Resembling  granite  in  granular  appearance ;  as, 
granitoid  gneiss. 

Graniv'orse,n.pI.  [Lat.  granum,  a  grain,  and  voro, 

I  eat.]  (Zobl.)  The  name  given  by  Temminck  to  an  or¬ 
der  of  birds,  including  the  Insessorial  species  which  feed 
on  grains ;  other  animals  with  a  similar  diet  are  termed 

granivorous. 

Graniv'orons,  a.  See  Granivor.-e. 

Gran'nani,  Gran'ny,  n.  A  vulgarized  form  of 

grandmother,  or  grandam. 

“  Oft  my  kind  grannam  told  me,  Tim  take  warning.”  —  Gay. 

Grant,  v.  a.  [L.  Lat.  grantare,  or  greantare,  to  promise 
truly  or  on  oath — grains,  gratum,  acceptable,  pleasing, 
agreeable.]  To  transfer,  as  the  title  of  a  thing,  to  an¬ 
other,  for  a  good  or  valuable  consideration ;  to  convey 
by  deed  or  writing;  to  cede. 

‘‘  Grant  me  the  place  of  this  threshing-floor.”  —  1  Chron.  xxi.  22. 

— To  bestow  or  confer  on,  without  compensation,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  request. 

“  O  grant  an  honest  fame,  or  grant  me  none."  —  Pope. 

— To  admit  as  true  what  is  not  proved ;  to  allow ;  to  yield ; 
to  concede ;  as,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  his  as  • 
sertion  is  true. 

— n.  Act  of  granting ;  a  bestowing  or  conferring  ;  con¬ 
cession. 

”  This  grant  destroys  all  you  have  urged  before.”  —  Dryden. 

— A  gift;  a  boon;  a  present;  an  allowance;  the  thing 
granted  or  bestowed ;  as,  a  grant  of  money. 
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{Law.)  A  conveyance  in  writing  of  such  things  as 
cannot  pass  or  be  transferred  by  word  only;  the  thing 
conveyed  by  deed  or  patent;  as,  a  grant  of  land,  a  grant 
of  precedence. 

Public  grant,  the  mode  and  act  of  creating  a  title  in 
an  individual  to  lands  which  had  previously  belonged  to 
the  government.  The  public  lauds  of  the  U.  States,  and 
of  the  various  States  individually,  have  been  to  a  great 
extent  conveyed  by  deeds  or  pateuts  issued  in  virtue 
of  general  laws;  but  many  specific  grants  have  also 
been  made,  and  were  the  usual  method  of  transfer  dur¬ 
ing  the  colonial  period. 

Grant.  James,  a  very  popular  English  novelist  and  man 
of  letters,  b.  1822.  He  was  one  of  the  most  volumin¬ 
ous  of  writers,  and  a  list  of  his  works  would  fill  a 
column.  Of  these  the  more  notable  are  The  liomance  of 
War,  or  the  Highlanders  in  Spain  (1846) ;  Adventures  of 

;  an  Aide-de-Camp  (1818);  Toe,  Scottish  Cavalier  (1850)  ; 

I  Philip  Iloilo,  or  Les  Mousquelaires  Ecossais  (1S54) ;  The 
Black  Dragoons  (1857) ;  Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  of  Mon¬ 
trose  (1858) ;  Mary  of  Lorraine  (lf>60)  ;  the  Constable  of 
Prance.  (1866);  Shall  1  non  her’  (1874);  Six  years  ago 
(1877),  &c.  Most  of  G's  works  have  been  translated! 
into  German,  and  several  into  french.  1).  1887. 

Grant,  Sir  Francis,  r.a.,  a  distinguished  English  por¬ 
trait-painter,  and  President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  B. 
1808.  His  first  pictures  chiefly  illustrated  animal  studies, 
such  as  the  Meet  of  Her  Majesty's  Staghounds,  and  the 
Melton  Hunt,  painted  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Turn¬ 
ing  his  attention  to  portraiture,  he  has  become  in  this 
line  of  art  without  a  superior  at  the  present  day.  Among 
his  more  celebrated  male  portraits  are  those  of  Lords 
Macaulay,  Hardinge,  Gough,  Campbell,  Derby,  Palmers¬ 
ton,  Clyde,  Russell,  and  Stanley;  Messrs.  Disraeli,  and 
Lockhart,  and  Sir  Edwin  Landseer.  As  a  delineator  of 
feminine  beauty,  Sir  Francis  stands  at  the  head  of  his 
profession.  D.  1872. 

Grant,  Ulysses  Simpson,  18th  president  of  the  United 
States,  was  b.  at  Point  Pleasant,  Ohio,  April  27, 1822, 
entered  West  Point  Academy  in  1839,  graduated  in  1843, 
received  a  commission  in  the  U.  S.  Army  in  1845,  and 
served  under  Gens.  Taylor  and  Scott  in  Mexico.  In  1852 
he  was  ordered  to  Oregon,  and  in  Aug.,  1853,  became  full 
captain.  He  resigned  his  commission  in  July,  1854,  and 
soon  after  settled  in  business  at  Galena,  Ill.  From  this 
privacy  he  was  drawn  out  by  the  Civil  War,  and  having 
acted  first  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  governor  of  his  State 
in  1861,  and  afterwards  as  colonel  of  the  21st  Illinois 
Volunteers,  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  in  July 
of  the  same  year.  While  in  command  at  Cairo,  he  se¬ 
cured  Paducah,  and  with  it  the  State  of  Kentucky.  In 
Nov.,  1861,  he  fought  and  gained  the  battle  of  Belmont, 
and  in  Jan.  of  the  following  year  conducted  a  reeonnois- 
sance  to  the  rear  of  Columbus.  After  capturing  Fort 
Henry,  on  the  Tennessee,  Gen.  G.  pursued  the  Confeder¬ 
ates  to  Fort  Donelson.  There  a  severe  battle  raged 
almost  without  interruption  for  three  days  and  three 
nights,  when,  Feb.  15,  the  fort  was  surrendered  uncon¬ 
ditionally.  This  brilliant  feat  elevated  Gen.  G.  to  the 
rank  of  major-general.  Having  been  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  district  of  W.  Tennessee,  G.  advanced 
up  that  river  to  Pittsburg  Landing,  where  he  had  to 
contend  against  a  force  of  nearly  70,000  men.  The 
National  lines  were  overwhelmed,  crushed,  dispersed ; 
but  Gen.  G„  undismayed,  formed  new  lines,  planted  new 
batteries,  and  thus  held  the  Confederates  in  check  till 
dark,  when  the  long  expected  arrival  of  his  rear-guard 
of  35,000  men,  under  Gen.  Buell,  enabled  him  to  fight, 
April  6th  and  7th,  the  glorious  battle  of  Shiloh,  whence 
the  Confederates,  abandoning  the  field,  retreated  to  Cor¬ 
inth.  Gen.  G.  was  second  in  command  to  Gen.  Halleck 
at  the  siege  of  Corinth,  and  when  the  latter  was  ordered 
to  Washington,  he  was  appointed  to  take  command  of 
the  Department  of  Tennessee,  in  which  capacity  he 
marched  against  Vicksburg,  the  so-called  “Gibraltar” 
of  the  Confederates  on  the  Mississippi.  After  a  long  and 
memorable  siege,  this  important  place  was  surrendered 
unconditionally,  and  37.000  prisoners,  150  cannons,  with 
an  immense  amount  of  military  stores,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors.  Upon  the  defeat  of  Gen.  Rosecrans 
at  Chickamauga,  G.  was  sent  to  repair  the  disaster,  and, 
on  Nov.  25,  1863,  he  defeated  Gen.  Bragg  at  Lookout 
Mountain.  This  great  victory,  by  which  E.  Tennessee 
was  reduced  and  Kentucky  saved,  was  perhaps  the  most 
brilliant  strategic  and  tactical  movement  of  the  war;  it 
placed  Gen.  G.  on  a  footing  with  the  ablest  generals  of 
any  country  or  of  any  age.  A  few  months  after,  March 
1,  1864,  G.  was  raised  to  the  highest  military  position 
in  the  land,  —  under  the  title  of  lieutenant-general  he 
was  constituted  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  armies 
of  the  United  States.  Invested  with  this  authority,  the 
plan  of  Gen.  G.  was  to  destroy  Lee’s  army.  Washington 
was  to  be  covered  from  raid,  through  the  Shenandoah, 
by  Gen. .  Sigel.  Gen.  Butler  was  to  menace  Richmond 
from  the  south.  Sherman,  in  Georgia,  was  to  press  his 
campaign  in  that  department  with  all  vigor,  that  no  re¬ 
inforcements  might  be  sent  to  the  aid  of  Lee.  Gen.  G , 
with  Meade’s  army  of  150,000  north  of  the  Rapidan,  was 
to  draw  Lee’s  army  out  of  their  intrenchments.  and 
either  destroy  them,  or  compel  them  to  rush  from  the 
menacing  of  Washington  to  the  protection  of  their  own 
capital.  On  the  night  of  Tuesday,  May  3,  Gen.  G.  crossed 
the  Rapidan,  and  entered  what  is  called  The  Wilder¬ 
ness.  By  a  flank  movement,  G.  was  getting  into  the 
rear  of  his  foe.  Lee  rushed  from  his  intrenchments, 
and  endeavored  to  overwhelm  G.  Then  began  the  most 
gigantic  and  terrific  campaign  recorded  in  history. 
After  11  days  of  bloody  and  almost  uninterrupted  bat¬ 
tles,  the  two  armies,  on  the  12th  day  of  this  unparalleled 
struggle,  were  still  confronting  each  other,  both  on  the 
defensive,  sternly  looking  face  to  face,  both  prepared 


for  another  round !  With  the  first  dawn  the  battle  was 
renewed  by  a  tremendous  but  vain  assault  upon  the 
Confederate  lines.  Gen.  Lee,  nevertheless,  fearing  G. 
might  get  between  him  and  Richmond,  cutting  off  his 
supplies,  decided  to  retire,  and  G.  succeeded  in  crossing 
the  North  Anna,  and  reached  the  famous  banks  of  the 
Chickahominy.  Finding  the  intrenchments  of  the  en¬ 
emy  in  his  front  too  formidable  to  be  carried  by  direct 
assault,  G.  moved  his  troops  to  join  Gen.  Butler  at  Ber¬ 
muda  Hundred.  The  performance  of  this  movement, 
in  the  presence  of  Leo’s  army,  who  at  many  points  were 
but  a  few  rods  from  him,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  pages  of  Gen.  C/.'s  military  career.  Slowly  wore 
away  long  months  of  expectation  on  the  part  of  an 
impatient  people.  Sheridan  was  achieving  glory  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley :  Thomas  was  sweeping  Tennessee 
clear  of  invaders;  Sherman  was  pressing  on  his  match¬ 
less  march  through  the  Confederate  States;  but  G.  was  so 
quietly  settled  down  behind  Petersburg  that  he  seemed 
regardless  of  his  personal  honors.  Impenetrable  to  jeal¬ 
ousy,  he  had  but  one  aim,  one  thought  —  the  grasping 
of  Richmond  ;  but  the  time  was  not  yet  come.  With  the 
coming  of  the  spring  of  1865,  Lee,  whose  position-anil 
resources  were  quite  exhausted  by  the  self-possession 
and  strategy  of  the  Union  commander-in-chief,  now  de¬ 
termined  to  assume  the  offensive,  and  on  the  night  of 
March  27,  1865,  he  massed  three  divisions  of  his  troops 
in  front  of  Fort  Steadman,  and  on  Go’s  right,  and  by  a 
sudden  rush  at  daybreak  on  the  following  morning,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  surprising  and  capturing  that  important  posi¬ 
tion.  Before  noon  of  the  same  day,  however,  it  was  re¬ 
taken  by  the  Union  troops,  with  all  its  guns  and  1,800 
Confederate  prisoners.  At  this  time  a  battle,  which  con¬ 
tinued  until  evening,  was  raging  at  Hatcher’s  Run. 
Three  corps  were  massed  under  Gen.  Sheridan  below 
Petersburg,  and  on  Sunday  morning,  April  2d,  flanked 
the  Confederates  at  Big  Five  Forks,  capturing  their  in¬ 
trenchments  with  6,000  men.  The  attack,  under  Gen. 
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G.’s  direction,  then  commenced  along  the  whole  line, 
and  the  assault  was  so  successful  that  on  the  same  night 
his  forces  held  the  Confederate  intrenchments  from  the 
Appomattox,  above  Petersburg,  to  the  river  below.  At 
three  o’clock  that  afternoon  Gen.  Lee  telegraphed  to 
Jefferson  Davis  that  he  had  been  driven  from  his  in¬ 
trenchments,  and  that  Petersburg  and  Richmond  must 
be  abandoned,  which  operation  was  performed  that 
night;  and  on  the  next  day,  April  3,  1865,  the  National 
army  entered  Petersburg,  and  Gen.  Weitzel  occupied 
Richmond.  By  rapid  movements,  Gen.  G.  cutting  off 
Lee’s  retreat  to  Lynchburg  and  Danville,  came  up  with 
him  at  Appomattox  Court-house,  and  demanded  his 
immediate  surrender.  The  two  chiefs  met  and  arranged 
the  details,  and  on  Sunday,  April  9.  the  Army  of  North¬ 
ern  Virginia  capitulated.  The  whole  of  Gen.  Lee's 
army,  officers  and  men,  were  paroled,  with  permission 
at  once  to  return  to  their  homes.  The  former  were 
granted  the  privilege  of  retaining  their  side-arms,  and 
each  of  the  field-officers  one  horse.  All  other  property 
belonging  to  the  Confederate  govt,  within  the  depart¬ 
ment  was  surrendered  to  the  U.  States.  Gen.  Johns¬ 
ton's  surrender  to  Gen.  Sherman,  on  the  same  terms  as 
those  accorded  to  Gen.  Lee,  speedily  followed.  In  1866 
Gen.  G.  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  General,  that 
honor  being  created  specially  for  him.  In  Aug.,  1867, 
on  the  suspension  of  Mr.  Stanton  by  President  Johnson, 
Gen.  G.  consented  to  fill  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War 
ad  interim,  lmt  the  Senate  having  refused  to  approve 
the  suspension,  Gen.  <?.,  Jan.  13,  1868,  surrendered  the 
office  to  Mr.  Stanton.  On  June  20,  1868,  Gen.  G.  was 
unanimously  nominated  by  the  Republicans  as  a  candi¬ 
date,  and  elected  the  following  November  President  of 
the  U.  S.  In  Nov.  1S72.  Gen.  G.  was  re-elected  to  the 
Presidency,  defeating  Horace  Greeley.  After  his  second 
term  of  service,  in  1877,  G.  left  the  U.  S.  to  travel  abroad. 
Upon  his  arrival  in  England  he  was  very  hospitably  re¬ 
ceived  and  entertained,  the  right  of  citizenship  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  other  towns  being  conferred  on  him.  Complet¬ 
ing  the  tour  of  the  world,  he  returned  in  1879.  By 
Special  Act  of  Congress,  March  3d,  1885,  G.  was  placed 
upon  the  retired  list  of  the  Army,  with  the  rank  and 
pay  of  General.  He  d.  at  Mount  McGregor,  near  Sara¬ 
toga,  N.  Y.,  July  23d,  1885,  after  a  lingering  and  pain¬ 
ful  illness  and  was  buried  at  Riverside  Park,  New  York 
city,  Aug.  8th,  1885.  He  left  for  publication  his  per¬ 
sonal  memoirs,  which  were  issued  shortly  after  his  death. 


Grant,  in  Arkansas,  a  S.  central  co. ;  area,  617  sq  *niles. 
It  is  intersected  by  Saline  river  and  Hurricane  creek. 
Surface,  undulating,  extensively  covered  with  forests; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Sheridan.  Pop.  (1890)  7,786. 

Grant,  in  Indiana,  a  N.  E.  co. ;  area,  420  sq.  miles.  It 
is  intersected  by  the  Mississinewa  river.  Surface,  level; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Marion.  Pop.  (1897)  about  45,000 

Grant,  in  Kansas,  a  S.  W.  co. ;  area,  576  sq.  miles.  It  is 
watered  by  Cimarron  river,  its  N.  fork,  and  Bear  creek. 
Surface,  nearly  all  prarie,  soil  being  a  black  loam.  Cap. 
Ulysses.  Pop.  (1895)  532. 

Grant,  in  Kentucky,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  280  sq.  miles.  It  is 
drained  by  Eagle  creek.  The  surface  is  undulating  and 
extensively  covered  with  forest;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Wil- 
liamstown.  Pop.  (1890)  12,671. 

Grant'able,  a.  That  may  be  conveyed  or  granted. 

“  The  office  of  the  bishop's  chancellor  was  grantable  for  life.” 

Ayliffe. 

Grantee',  n.  (Law.)  The  person  to  whom  a  grant  or 
conveyance  is  made;  —  opposed  to  grantor. 

Graut'er,  n.  One  who  grants. 

Grant  City,  iu  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Sac  co.,on  Rac¬ 
coon  River,  abt.  45  m.  S.W.  of  Fort  Dodge. 

Grant  City,  iu  Missouri,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Worth 
county. 

Grant  ham,  a  city  of  England,  in  Lincolnshire,  on  the 
Witham,  24  m.  S.  of  Lincoln.  A  statue  has  been  erected 
here  to  the  great  Newton,  who  received  in  G.  the  first 
rudiments  of  education. 

Grantliani,  (grant'am,)  a  parish  of  Niagara  district, 
Upper  Canada,  on  Lake  Ontario,  abt.  30  m.  S.  of  Toronto. 

G ra nt'Iiam,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-townsliip  of 
Sullivan  co. 

Grant'ly  Harbor,  in  Alaska,  an  arm  of  Behring 
Strait,  E.  of  Port  Clarence.  It  is  10  m.  long,  by  abt.  2)4 
wide. 

Grantor',  n.  (Law.)  The  person  who  makes  a  grant ; 
one  who  conveys  lands,  rents,  &c. 

Grau t  River,  in  Wisconsin,  enters  the  Mississippi 
River  from  Grant  co. 

Grail ts'bnrg',  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Johnson  co. 

Grants'burg1,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Crawford  co. 

Grants'lm rg,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Burnett  co. 

Grant’s  Lick,  in  Kentucky,  a  post- village  of  Camp¬ 
bell  co. 

Grant's  Hills,  in  New  York,  a  small  village  of  Dela¬ 
ware  county. 

Grants'ville,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Garrett 
co.  about  25  miles  N.  W.  of  Cumberland. 

Granisville,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Linn  co. 

Grants'vilie,  in  Utah,  a  post-village  of  Tooele  co, 
about  35  m.  W.  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

Grants'ville,  in  West  Virginia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Calhoun  co. 

Grant'ville,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Coweta  co., 
about  52  m.  S.W.  of  Atlanta. 

Grant'ville,  in  Kansas,  a  post-office  of  Jefferson  co. 

Grant'ville,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of  Nor¬ 
folk  co.,  abt.  13  m.  S.W.  of  Boston. 

Grant'ville.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P  0.  of  Dauphin  co. 

Gran  ular,  Gran  nlary,  a.  [From  Lat.  granum.] 
Consisting  of  grains  ;  resembling  grains ;  as ,granulary 
bodies,  a  granular  substance. 

Gran'ularly,  adv.  In  a  granular  manner. 

Grail'ulate,  v.  a.  [Fr.  granuler,  from  Lat.  granum. \ 
To  form  into  grains  or  small  masses ;  as,  to  granulate 
gunpowder. 

— To  raise  into  small  asperities ;  to  make  rough  on  the 
surface. 

“  The  gullet ...  as  It  were,  granulated  with  a  multitude  of 
glandules.”  — Ray. 

— v.n.  To  collect  or  to  be  formed  into  grains;  as,  beet¬ 
root  granulates  into  sugar. 

Gran'ulate,  Gran  ulated,  a.  Consisting  of,  or 
having  the  form  of,  grains. 

— Possessing  numerous  6mall  asperities  of  surface. 

Granula'tiou,  n.  [Fr.]  Act  of  forming  into  grains, 
as  sugar. 

(Surg.)  A  term  applied  to  the  growth  of  fleshy  fibre, 
which  springs  up  in  wounds  and  ulcers  when  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  cure  is  being  effected  by  the  second  intention. 
It  is  so  called  from  the  fact  of  the  flesh  springing  up  in 
separate  particles,  like  grains  or  granules.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  when  the  system  is  outof  order,  and  the  part  weak, 
the  granulations  spring  up  with  remarkable  rapidity ; 
when  such  is  the  case  they  are  called  watery  granula¬ 
tions,  or  proud  flesh.  This  excessive  and  unhealthy  ac¬ 
tivity  is  easily  corrected  by  a  weak  solution  of  blue- 
stone. 

(Metall.)  A  process  resorted  to  to  obtain  metals  in  a 
coarse  state  of  division.  The  metal  is  melted  in  a  cru¬ 
cible,  and  poured  into  water  from  the  height  of  three 
or  four  feet. 

Granule,  ( gran'yul ,)  n.  [L.  Lat.  granulum,  dim.  of 
Lat.  granum.]  A  little  grain ;  a  small  compact  particle. 

Granuliferons,  a.  [ granule ,  and  Lat.  ferre,  to 
bear.]  Presenting  granulations. 

Granu'liform,  a.  [granule,  and  Lat  .forma,  shape.] 
(Min.)  Having  a  granular  structure. 

Gran'ulite,  n.  [granule,  and  Gv.lithos,  stone.]  ( Geol .) 
A  granular  mixture  of  feldspar  and  quartz,  as  when 
the  mica  of  granite  is  wanting. 

Gran'uUms,  a.  [Fr. granuleux.]  Full  of  little  grains ; 
formed  of  granular  substances. 

Grnn'velle,  Antoine  Perrenot,  Cardinal  de,  a  Spanish 
statesman,  B.  in  BesanQon,  Aug.  20, 1517.  Educated  at  Pa¬ 
dua  and  Louvain,  he  early  displayed  a  rare  intelligence, 
great  powers  of  application,  ambition,  and  the  most  pol¬ 
ished  manners.  He  got  himself  admitted  canon  of  Liege, 
was  named  bishop  of  Arras  in  1514,  and  accompanied 
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his  father  to  the  Diets  of  Worms,  and  Ratisbon,  and  the 
Counoil  of  Trent.  After  the  battle  of  MUhlberg  he  was 
charged  with  the  arrangement  of  the  conditions  of  peace 
with  the  Protestants,  and  at  the  same  time  captured 
Constance  by  surprise.  On  his  father's  death  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  as  councillor  of  state  and  chancellor  of  the 
empire.  Ho  negotiated  the  famous  treaty  of  Passau,  and, 
in  1553,  the  marriage  of  Don  Phil  ip  (Philip  II.)  w'ith 
Mary,  queen  of  England.  After  the  abdication  of  Charles 
V.,  G.  remained  with  Philip  in  the  Netherlands,  aiding 
him  in  establishing  his  authority.  He  negotiated  the 
peace  of  Chateau-Cambresis,  and  remained  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands  as  minister  of  the  regent  Margaret,  duchess  of 
Parma.  In  this  post  he  became,  of  course,  the  object  of 
popular  odium  ;  and,  although  the  king  made  him  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Malines,  and  the  Pope  created  him  a  cardinal, 
he  was  recalled  in  1561,  and  his  place  supplied  by  the 
Duke  of  Alva.  The  next  five  years  he  passed  in  retire¬ 
ment,  in  the  pursuits  of  literature,  anil  the  society  of 
learned  men.  In  1570,  when  Naples  was  threatened  by 
the  Turks,  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Rome,  and  was 
soon  after  appointed  viceroy  of  Naples.  His  adminis¬ 
tration,  conducted  with  great  ability,  prudence,  and  in¬ 
tegrity,  ended  in  1575,  when  he  was  recalled  to  Spain, 
and  named  president  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Italy 
and  Castile.  He  resigned  the  see  of  Malines  on  being 
appointed,  in  1584,  archbishop  of  Besamjon  ;  and  n.  at 
Madrid,  Sept.  21,  1586.  G.  left  an  immense  collection 
of  the  letters  and  despatches  addressed  to  him,  which 
were  saved  from  destruction  by  the  Abbd  Boisot,  who 
spent  several  years  in  arranging  them.  They  form  one 
of  the  most  important  sources  of  the  history  of  the  16th 
century,  and  have  been  published  at  the  expense  of  the 
French  govt.,  under  the  auspices  of  M.  Guizot. 

Gran'ville,  or  Grenville,  the  name  of  a  distinguished 
English  family,  the  principal  of  whom  are  : — Sir  Rich¬ 
ard,  a  military  and  naval  commander,  killed  in  action 
under  Sir  Thomas  Howard,  1591. — Sir  Bevil,  his  grand¬ 
son,  a  Royalist,  and  commander  of  a  troop  of  horse 
raised  at  his  own  expense ;  killed  at  the  battle  of  Lans- 
downe,  1643.  —  George,  Lord  Lansdowne,  grandsou  of 
the  latter,  a  poet  and  courtier,  b.  1667,  d.  1735.  —  See 
Grenville. 

Gran'ville,  a  seaport-town  of  France,  dept,  of  La 
Manclie,  12  in.  N.W.  of  Avranches.  Its  principal  trade 
is  in  the  whale-,  cod-,  and  other  fisheries.  Pop.  17,400. 

Gran'ville,  in  Illinois,  a  flourishing  township  of  Jas¬ 
per  co. 

— A  flourishing  post-viliage  and  township  of  Putnam 

co. 

Gran'ville,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Delaware  co., 
on  the  Mississinewa  River,  abt.  65  m.  N.E.  of  Indian¬ 
apolis. 

Gran'ville,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Sioux  co.,on  the 
C.  &  N.  W.  Railway,  11  miles  E.  of  Orange  City.  Pop. 
(1895)  373. 

Gran'ville,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of  Hamp¬ 
den  co.  It  contains  Granville  Center,  East  Gran¬ 
ville,  aud  West  Granville.  Pop.  (1895)  1,061. 

Gran'ville.  in  Minn.,  a  township  of  Kit* .-on  co. 

Gran'ville,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Monroe  co., 
37  miles  S.  W.  of  Hannibal. 

Gran'ville,  in  .Nebraska,  a  township  of  Platte  co. 

Gran'ville,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Washington  co.,  about  68  miles  N. N.E.  of  Albany.  Pop. 
(1890)  4,716. 

Gran'ville,  in  North  Carolina,  a  N.  co.  bordering  on 
Virginia;  area,  about  600  sq.  miles.  Rivers.  Tar  river, 
and  numerous  smaller  streams  flowing  into  the  Dan 
and  Neuse  rivers.  Surface,  hilly ;  soil,  lertile.  Cap. 
Oxford.  Pop.  (1890J  24,484. 

Gran'ville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Licking  co.,  about  28  miles  E.N.E.  of  the  city  of  Colum¬ 
bus.  Pop.  of  village  (1890)  1,366. 

— A  township  of  Mercer  co. 

Gran'ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Bradford 
co. 

— A  post-town  of  Mifflin  co. 

Gran'ville,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Jackson  co., 
about  60  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Nashville. 

Gran'ville,  in  Vermont,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Addison  co. 

Gran'ville,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Milwau¬ 
kee  co.,  about  10  miles  N.N.W.  of  Milwaukee. 

Gran'ville,  in  West  Virginia,  a  village  of  Monongaliela 
co.,  on  the  Monongaliela  river,  about  50  miles  S.E.  of 
Wheeling. 

Gran'ville  Centre,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
Bradford  co. 

Gran'ville  Corners,  in  Massachusetts,  a  former 
post-office  of  Hampden  co. ;  now  Granville. 

Gran'ville  Summit,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village 
of  Bradford  co.,  about  30  miles  S.  of  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Grape,  n.  [Fr.  grappe;  It.  grappo,  a  cluster  of  grapes; 
L.  Lat.  grappus ;  W.  grab,  a  cluster,  a  grape.]  The  fruit 
of  the  vine,  Vitis  vinitera. — See  Vitis. 

(Mil.)  See  Grape-shot. 

(Farriery.)  A  mangy  tumor  or  swelling,  formed  on 
the  legs  of  a  horse. 

(  Ordnance.)  The  cascabel  of  a  cannon. 

Grape'laiul.  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Iioustou  co., 
on  the  I.  aud  G.  N.  R.  R. 

Grape'less,  a.  Without  grapes;  as,  a  grapeless  vine; 
wanting  in  the  flavor  and  essential  properties  of  grapes. 

Grap'ery,  n.  A  building  or  hot-house  used  for  the 
rearing  of  grapes. 

Grape'-shot,  Grape,  «.  (Mil.)  A  kind  of  shot  used 
against  troops  advancing  in  column  at  a  short  distance, 
or  in  naval  warfare,  to  sweep  the  decks  of  an  enemy’s 
ship  at  close  quarters.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  balls 
fastened  together,  in  the  form  of  a  short  cylinder.  The 


balls  vary  from  half  a  pound  to  four  pounds  in  weight, 
according  to  the  calibre  of  the  piece  from  which  they 
are  to  be  discharged.  Grape-shot  was  formerly  made  by 
putting  the  balls  into  a  canvas  bag,  which  was  secured 
to  an  iron  plate,  equal  in  diameter  to  the  calibre  of  the 
gun,  aud  having  a  pin  passing  through  its  centre  and 
the  bag  of  shot,  about  which  the  balls  were  secured  by 
cord.  This  gave  the  shot  in  some  measure  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  bunch  of  grapes;  whence  its  name.  The  shot 
are  now  placed  between  a  series  of  iron  plates,  the 
whole  being  kept  together  by  pressure,  exerted  by  a  nut 
screwed  on  to  the  end  of  the  bolt  which  passes  through 
them. 

Grape'-stone,  n.  The  stone  or  seed  contained  in  the 
grape. 

“  A  fly,  a  grape-stone,  or  a  hair  can  kill."  —  Prior. 

Grape'-sujrar,  n.  (Che.m.)  Same  as  Glucose,  q.  v. 

Grape'-vine,  n.  The  vine  which  bears  grapes. 

Grape'ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  West¬ 
moreland  co. 

Graphic,  Graphical,  (grdf'ik,  grdf'ik-al,)  a.  [Fr. 
graphique ;  Lat.  graphical ;  Gr.  graphikos  —  grapho,  to 
write.]  Relating  or  belonging  to  the  art  of  writing,  de¬ 
scribing,  or  delineating.  —  Inscribed;  written. 

“  Works  not  graphical,  or  composed  of  letters."  —  Browne. 

— Describing  with  accuracy;  well  delineated;  life-like; 
as,  a  graphic  account  of  a  battle. 

G.  granite.  (Min.)  See  Granite. 

G. gold,  and  G.  tellurium.  (Min.)  See  Sylvanite. 

Graphically,  adr.  With  good  delineation;  in  a 
graphic  or  picturesque  manner. 

"  The  civet  cat  is  graphically  described  by  Castellus.”  —  Browne. 

Graphite,  re.  [Fr. ;  from  Gr.  graphein,  to  write.] 
(Min.)  The  plumbago,  a  mineral  which  occurs  in  pris¬ 
matic  masses  with  a  transverse  foliated  structure,  also 
granular  and  compact ;  lustre  metallic.  Color  iron-black, 
steel-gray.  ,Sp.  gr.  2  0891.  Comp.  Pure  carbon  with  a 
little  oxide  of  iron  mechanically  mixed.  It  is  found 
imbedded  in  granite,  gneiss,  mica  schist,  and  crystal¬ 
line  limestone.  It  is  sometimes  the  result  of  the  alter¬ 
ation  of  coal  by  heat;  and  its  common  name  black  lead 
is  inappropriate,  there  being  no  lead  in  its  composition. 
It  is  infusible,  very  difficult  of  combustion,  and  when 
mixed  with  fire-clay  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  cru¬ 
cibles  intended  to  withstand  a  high  degree  of  heat.  It 
undergoes  no  change  in  tneair,  and  is  used  to  cover  arti¬ 
cles  of  iron  to  prevent  rust,  aud  also  for  lubricating  ma¬ 
chinery.  It  is  used  also  for  the  manufacture  of  pencils, 
either  pure  or  ground  up  and  mixed  with  clay.  When 
G.  is  burned  in  oxygen,  it  leaves  a  residue  of  yellow  ash 
composed  chiefly  of  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  an  abundant 
mineral,  occurring  at  many  places  in  this  country.  At 
Sturbridge,  Mass.,  and  at  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.,  it  is  found 
in  largo  masses  and  extensively  worked.  The  mines  of 
Cumberland,  England,  are  celebrated  for  its  G. 

Grapli'itoiil.  Grapliitoiil'al,  a.  [  From  graphite, 
and  Gr.  eidos,  form.]  Partaking  of  the  qualities  of,  or 
resembling,  graphite. 

Grapli'olite,  re.  [Gr.  graphein,  to  write,  and  lithos, 
stone.]  A  kind  of  writing-slate. 

Graplioinefler,  (grn-fom'e-ter,)  n.  [Gr.  graphein,  and 
metron,  measure.]  [Math.)  See  Semicircle. 

Grapliomct'raeal,  a.  Relating  to  a  graphometer; 
taken  by  a  graphometer. 

Grapli'otype,  n.  (Apts.)  A  comparatively  recent 
mode  of  producing  engravings  for  woi  king  as  wood-cuts 
by  letter-press,  the  principal  value  of  which  is  that  it 
needs  no  engraver  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  artist. 
It  is  said  that  the  cost  of  graphotypes  is  much  less  than 
that  of  wood-engravings.  The  process  is  thus  described): 
A  layer  of  prepared  chalk  is  compressed  by  hydraulic 
pressure  upon  a  plate  until  the  surface  of  the  chalk  is  as 
smooth  as  a  sheet  of  paper.  The  artist  draws  on  this 
surface  with  an  ink  which  has  the  property  of  making 
the  chalk  which  it  touches  harder  than  the  remaining 
surface.  A  soft  brush  or  a  piece  of  velvet  is  now  rubbed 
over  the  plate,  from  which  it  removes  part  of  the  un¬ 
touched  chalk,  leaving  the  inky  portion  in  relief.  When 
these  lines  are  considered  deep  enough,  the  whole  plate 
is  saturated  with  a  chemical  solution,  which  hardens 
the  chalk.  From  this,  impressions  may  be  taken  direct, 
or  stereotypes  or  electrotypes  may  be  obtained  as  soon 
as  the  atone  is  dry.  Some  graphotypes  rival  in  beauty 
and  delicacy  the  best  engravings. 

Grap'nel,  G  rap  ling.  re.  [Fr.  grappin,  from  Ger. 
greifen,  to  gripe.  See  Gripe.]  (Naut.)  A  sort  of  small 
anchor  with  four  or  five  flukes  or  claws,  commonly  used 
to  moor  boats  or  small  vessels;  hence,  by  implication, 
anything  devised  to  hold  or  fasten. 

Grap  ple,  v.  a.  [Belg.  grabbelen;  It.  aggrapare,  to 
seize,  from  Goth,  greipan,  to  seize,  to  gripe.  See  Gripe.] 
To  seize ;  to  gripe ;  to  lay  fast  hold  on  either  with  the 
hands  or  with  hooks;  —  hence,  to  fasten  on  earnestly 
and  confidently. 

'*  Virtue  meets  envy,  to  grapple  with  at  last."  —  Waller. 

— v.  n.  To  seize;  to  contend  or  struggle  in  close  fight,  as 
wrestlers ;  —  hence,  to  come  to  close  contest  with  ;  as,  to 
grapple  with  a  difficulty. 

— re.  A  seizing;  close  hug  in  contest;  close  fight;  the 
wrestler’s  hold  or  embrace. 

11  In  the  grapple  I  boarded  them."  —  Shaks. 

(Naut.)  A  hook  or  iron  instrument  by  which  one  ship 
may  take  fast  hold  of  another. 

Grap'pling’,  re.  A  laying  fast  hold  of ;  also,  that  by 
which  anything  is  seized  and  held  fast. 

Grappling-irons,  re.  pi.  (Naut.)  Iron  instruments 
employed  for  grappling  and  taking  fast  hold  of  a  vessel. 

Grap'tolites,  Graptoli'tidse,  re.  [From  Gr.  gra¬ 
phein,  to  write,  and  lithos,  stone.]  ( Geol.)  These  fossil 
bodies,  which  have  been  found  throughout  the  Silurian 


deposits,  have  been  placed  provisionally  in  the  class 
Polypi.  The  axis  of  the  polypary  is  sometimes  straight, 
sometimes  spiral,  and  serrated  either  on  one  or  two 
sides.  They  occur  in  argillaceous  strata,  and  it  has  been 
conjectured  on  good  grounds  that  they  present  a  more 
generalized  structure,  nearer  to  the  ideal  type  of  Polypi, 
than  the  specially  differentiated  Sertularians  and  Pen- 
natulidfe  of  the  present  day. 

Graptolit'ic,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  graptolites;  as, 

graptolitic  slate. 

Grap'y,  a.  Full  of  clusters  of  grapes;  full  of,  or  re¬ 
sembling,  grapes. 

Gras'litz,  a  mining  town  of  Bohemia,  §8  m.  S.  of 
Prague;  pop.  6,400. 

Grasp,  v.  a.  [High  Ger.  gripsen,  to  seize,  akin  to  Gripe, 
</.  r.J  To  catch ;  to  seize ;  to  lay  hold  of ;  to  fasten  on  ; 
to  take  possession  of ;  to  seize  and  hold  by  clasping, 
hugging,  or  embracing  with  the  fingers  or  arms. 

‘‘I'll  grasp  my  sceptre  with  my  dying  hand.”  —  Dryden. 

To  grasp  at,  to  endeavor  to  seize ;  to  catch  at. 

41  So  endless  and  exorbitant  are  the  desires  of  men,  that  they 
will  grasp  at  all."  —  Swift. 

Grasp,  re  The  gripe  or  seizure  of  the  hand;  possession  ; 
hold. — Reach  of  the  arms;  —  hence,  figuratively,  the 
power  of  seizing;  as,  the  crown  was  within  his  grasp. 

■ — Capacity  of  the  intellect  to  comprehend  a  subject;  as, 
grasp  of  mind. 

Grasp'ahle,  a.  That  which  may  be  grasped. 

G  rasp'er,  re.  One  who  grasps,  seizes,  catches,  or  holds. 

Grasp'lng,  p.  a.  Seizing;  catching;  embracing; 
holding. 

— Greedy;  avaricious;  sordid;  miserly;  as,  a,  grasping  dis¬ 
position. 

Grasp  'ingiy,  adv.  In  a  grasping  manner;  eagerly; 

greedily. 

Grass,  re.  [A.  S.gxrs,  gers,  gras;  Low  Ger.,  D.,  and  Ger. 
gras;  Fris,  gres  ;  Swed .griis;  lli  b. geresh,  product, from 
gdrash,  to  drive  or  thrust  out ;  Hind,  gdias.]  Herbage  ; 
the  plant  which  forms  the  food  of  cattle,  horses,  and 
other  beasts ;  green  fodder. 

( Bot .)  One  of  the  grasses  or  G  ramin ace,e,  q.  v. 

Grass  of  Parnassus.  (Bot.)  See  Parnassia. 

— v.  a.  To  cover  with  grass  or  with  turf;  to  furnish  with 
grass. 

— To  bleach  flax  on  the  grass  or  ground. 

— v.  re.  To  breed  grass ;  to  be  covered  with  grass ;  to  be¬ 
come  pasture.  (R.) 

Grass,  in  Indiana,  a  thriving  township  of  Spencer 

co. 

Grass'-cloth,  re.  (Com.)  A  name  often, although  erro¬ 
neously,  given  to  certain  beautiful  fabrics  manufactured 
in  the  East  from  different  kinds  of  fibres,  none  of  which 
are  produced  by  grasses.  One  of  these  fabrics  is  made 
from  the  fibre  of  Bashmeria  nivea,  popularly  called 
China-grass;  another,  also  known  as  Pina  Muslin,  from 
the  fibre  of  Bromelia  Pigna.  The  kinds  of  cloth  really 
made  from  tho  fibre  of  grasses  are  extremely  coarse. 

Grasse,  (grass,)  a  town  of  France,  cap.  of  dept.  Alpes 
Maritimes,  9  m.  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  594  m.  S.E. 
of  Paris.  G.  is  second  only  to  Paris  in  its  manufactures 
of  essences  and  perfumes,  made  from  the  roses,  orange- 
flowers,  heliotropes,  mint,  Ac.,  which,  from  the  mildness 
of  the  climate,  are  most  successfully  grown  in  the 
vicinity.  Pop.  15,556. 

Grass'-g*reen,  a.  Green  with  grass.  —  Green,  like  the 
color  of  grass  ;  as,  a  grass-green  ribbon. 

— n.  The  hue  or  color  of  grass. 

Grass '-grow  n,  a.  Covered  or  overgrown  with  grass; 
as,  a  gmss-grown  courtyard. 

Grass  Hills,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Carroll  co. 

Grasshopper,  re.  (ZoSl.)  A  genus  of  orthopterous 
insects,  belonging  to  the  family  Gryllides,  but  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  true  crickets  by  the  roof-like  position 
of  the  wing-covers,  which  in  the  crickets  fold  horizon¬ 
tally  ;  while  they  are  distinguished  from  the  locusts  by 
the  inferior  robustness  of  the  body,  and  the  length  and 
slenderness  of  the  legs  and  antennae.  There  are  several 
species,  of  which  the  common  meadow  G.  (Orchelimum 
vulgaris.  Harris)  may  be  taken  for  the  type.  It  is  gener¬ 
ally  of  a  green  color,  with  a  brown  stripe  on  the  top  of  the 
head  and  thorax ;  it  measures  at  maturity  about  %  of 
an  in.  to  the  end  of  the  body;  the  hindermost  thighs  are 
smooth;  there  are  2  spines  on  the  middle  of  the  breast; 
and  the  antennre  extend  beyond  the  end  of  the  hind 
legs.  The  young  G.  comes  from  the  egg  without  wings ; 
passing  through  several  moultings,  the  body  increases 
in  size  and  length,  and  little  stump-like  wings  appear; 
the  wings  gradually  become  larger  with  each  change 
of  skin,  the  insect  hopping  about  by  means  of  its  mus¬ 
cular  hinge-thighs;  after  ceasing  to  grow,  the  wings 
are  perfect  organs  of  flight,  and  the  G.  enters  upon  its 
short  life  of  activity,  song,  and  reproduction;  —  the  song 
by  degrees  becomes  less,  the  body  shrivels,  the  legs 
wither,  the  appetite  ceases,  and  in  3  or  4  weeks  the 
whole  number  is  dead.  The  larvae  remain  in  the  earth 
all  winter,  and  are  hatched  in  the  spring.  They  are 
voracious  as  larva,  pupa,  and  perfect  insect,  and  in  all 
these  stages  they  are  equally  devoured  by  fowls,  espe¬ 
cially  by  turkeys.  During  the  daytime  the  G.  are  silent, 
and  conceal  themselves  among  the  leaves  of  trees;  but 
at  night  they  quit  their  lurking-places,  and  the  joyous 
males  begin  the  tell-tale  call  with  which  they  enliven 
their  silent  mates.  This  proceeds  from  the  friction  of 
the  taboret  frames  against  each  other  when  the  wing- 
covers  are  opened  and  shut,  and  consists  of  two  or  three 
distinct  notes,  almost  exactly  resembling  articulated 
sounds,  and  corresponding  with  the  number  of  times 
that  the  wing-covers  are  opened  and  shut;  and  the  notes 
are  repeated,  at  intervals  of  a  few  minutes,  for  hours 
together.  Though  averse  to  the  exertions  of  flight,  and 
slow  in  their  aerial  excursions,  particularly  when  tho 
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weatlier  is  moist  or  cool,  they  are  sometimes  seen  to  fly 
to  considerable  distances.  When  roughly  handled  they 
bite  sharply,  and  when  flying  they  make  a  peculiar 
noise  with  their  wings. 

G  rass  hopper,  in  Kansas,  a  township  of  Atchison  co. 
Pup.  ( IS!  15)  1,872. 

Grasshopper  Falls,  now  Valley  Falls,  in  Kansas, 
a  post-village  and  township  of  Jefferson  co.,  about  23  m. 
8.  W.  of  Atchison.  Pup.  (1895)  1,172. 

Grass'iness,  n.  [From  grassy.]  The  condition  of 
being  covered  with  grass,  or  abounding  in  grass. 

1* rass  hake,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Jackson 
co.,  on  a  small  lake  of  the  same  name,  about  65  m.  W. 
of  Detroit.  Pop.  ( 1 8943  647. 

Grass  Land,  n.  ( Agric.)  U  nder  this  name  are  included 
water-meadows,  upland  pastures,  and  artificial  meadows. 
The  first  are  briefly  treated  of  under  Irrig  ation.  Upland 
pastures  are  portions  of  land  on  which  the  natural  grasses 
grow  spontaneously,  varying  in  quantity  and  quality 
with  the  soil  and  situation.  When  a  pasture  is  natural¬ 
ly  rich,  the  only  care  required  is  to  stock  it  judiciously', 
to  move  the  cattle  frequently  from  one  spot  to  another, 
and  to  eradicate  certain  plants  which  are  useless  or 
noxious.  The  urine  of  the  cattle  is  the  manure  w'hich 
chiefly  keeps  up  the  fertility  of  grass-land.  A  poor, 
arid  soil  is  not  fitted  for  grass,  nor  one  which  is  too  wet 
from  the  abundance  of  springs  and  the  want  of  outlet 
for  the  water.  These  defects  can  only  be  remedied  by 
expensive  improvements.  When  an  arable  field  is  sown 
with  the  seeds  of  grasses  and  other  plants  which  give 
herbage  for  cattle,  it  is  called  an  artificial  meadow. 

Grass  land,  in  IF  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Harrison  co. 

Grass'lnss,  a.  Wanting,  or  without  grass. 

<4  rass  kick,  in  West  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Jackson 
county. 

Grass'-oil,  n.  (Perfum)  A  volatile  oil  of  a  light  straw 
color,  obtained  by  distillation  from  certain  grasses  in 
India,  of  the  genus  Andropognn.  It  is  fragrant,  pungent, 
and  stimulating,  and  is  used  in  perfumery  and  medicine. 
It  belongs  to  the  same  class  in  chemistry  as  oil  of  lemons. 

Grass-plot,  n.  A  lawn;  a  spot  of  garden-space  cov¬ 
ered  with  grass;  as,  ‘■‘grass-plots  bordered  with  flowers.” 

Temple. 

Grass'-poly,  n.  ( Bnt .)  See  Lythiium. 

Grass  River,  in  New  York,  traverses  St.  Lawrence 
co.,  and  enters  the  St.  Lawrence  River  at  St.  Regis. 

— A  village  of  Lawrence  co. 

Grnss'-tree,  n.  (Pot.)  Sec  Xanthourhaca. 

Grass  Val'ley,  in  California,  a  post-town  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Nevada  county,  about  36  miles  E.  of  Marys¬ 
ville. 

Grass'y,  a.  Covered  or  abounding  with  grass ;  as,  “  the 
grassy  turf.”  (Milton.) — Green;  greenish;  resembling 
gi  ass. 

Grass'y  Creek,  in  Kentucky,  a  P.  0.  of  Morgan  co. 

Grass'y  Creek,  in  North  Carolina,  enters  the  Roanoke 
river  front  Granville  co. 

— A  post-office  in  Ashe  co. 

— A  township  of  Mitchell  co. 

Orass'y  Fork,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Jackson 
co. 

Grate,  [It.  grata  ;  Lat.  crates.  See  Crate.]  A  parti¬ 
tion  or  frame-work,  made  with  a  succession  of  parallel 
or  cross  bars,  haviug  interstices;  a  kind  of  lattice-work 
used  for  protecting  doors,  windows,  &c. ;  a  grating. 

“  Out  at  a  little  grate  his  eyes  he  cast." — Dryden. 

-—The  iron  or  steel  frame  and  bars  for  holding  coals  used 
as  fuel  for  heating  apartments,  &c. 

"  Au  old-fashioned  grate  consumes  coals,  but  gives  no  heat." 

Spectator. 

— v.  a.  To  furnish  with  grates,  as  a  house;  to  fasten  with 
a  lattice-work  of  cross-bars,  as  a  cellar-cloister. 

Orate,  v.  a.  [Fr .gratter;  L.  Lat.  grater e,  from  Lat.  ratio, 
radere,  to  scratch,  to  rub.]  To  rub  one  thing  roughly 
against  another;  to  rub  so  as  to  produce  a  harsh  or  dis¬ 
cordant  sound  ;  as,  to  grate  the  teeth. 

*'  The  grating  shock  of  wrathful  iron  arms." — Shake. 

— To  wear  away  in  small  particles,  by  rubbing  with  any¬ 
thing  having  a  rough  or  granulated  surface;  as,  to  grate 
ginger.  —  To  offend  by  anything  harsh  or  vexatious;  to 
fret;  to  irritate;  to  mortify;  as,  a  noise  grating  to  the 
ear. 

"  News,  my  good  lord,  from  Rome  .  .  .  grates  me." — Shake. 

• — v.n.  To  rub  hard,  so  as  to  injure  or  offend ;  to  offend 
by  importunity  or  oppression. 

11  What  peer  hath  been  suborn'd  to  grate  on  you  ?  ' — Shake. 

— To  make  a  harsh  sound  by  the  attrition  of  rough  bodies; 
as,  a  grating  wheel. 

Grat  ed,  a.  Supplied  or  furnished  with  a  grate  or  grat¬ 
ing  ;  as,  a  grated  cell. 

Grate'ful.a.  [From  Lat. gratus.  See  Grace.]  Pleasing; 
acceptable;  agreeable;  gratifying;  delightful ;  delicious; 
affording  ease,  pleasure,  or  relief ;  as.  a  grateful  bever¬ 
age,  grat-ful  sleep.  —  Thankful ;  having  a  due  sense  of 
benefits;  appreciative  of  kindness  received:  well  dis¬ 
posed  toward  one  by  whom  a  favor  has  been  conferred ; 
willing  to  acknowledge  and  repay  a  boon  or  benefit ;  as, 
a  grateful  heart. 

Grate'fnlly,  adv.  With  a  due  sense  of  benefits  or 
favors;  in  a  manner  that  disposes  to  kindness,  in  return 
for  favors;  thankfully  ;  in  a  grateful  manner. 

'*  The  lover's  toil  she  gratefully  repaid.  *  —  Granville. 

Grate'fulness,  n.  Gratitude;  thankfulness;  quality 
of  being  grateful. 

—Quality  of  being  agreeable  or  pleasant  to  the  mind  or  to 
tile  taste. 

Grater,  n.  The  person  who,  or  thing  which  grates; 
specifically,  a  utensil  with  a  rough,  granulated,  or  in¬ 
dented  surface,  for  grating,  or  rubbing  off  small  parti¬ 
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cles  of  a  body  or  substance;  as,  “rough  as  nutmeg- 
graters.”  —  A .  Hill. 

Gra'tian,  ( Augustus  Gratianus,)  emperor  of  Rome,  eld¬ 
est  son  of  Valentinian  I.,  by  his  first  wife  Severa,  B.  in 
Pannouia  359  a.  d.,  was  elected  by  his  father  to  the  rank 
of  Augustus,  367.  On  the  death  of  Valentinian,  375, 
the  troops  elevated  G.  to  the  throne,  giving  him  at  the 
saute  time  as  a  colleague  his  half-brother  Valentinian 
II.  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  fell  to  G.’s  share ;  and  as 
his  brother  was  only  four  years  old,  G.  is  supposed  by 
many  authorities  to  have  been  the  monarch  de  facto  of 
the  rest  of  the  Western  Empire,  fixing  liis  residence  at 
Treviri  (now  Treves).  During  the  first  part  of  his  reign, 
a  fierce  warfare  was  carried  on  against  the  tribes  who 
possessed  the  Danubian  provinces  and  lllyricum;  and 
he  was  on  the  point  of  marching  into  Thrace,  to  assist 
his  uncle  Valens  against  the  Goths,  when  lie  was  sud¬ 
denly  called  upon  to  defend  his  dominions  against  the 
Lentieuses,  a  tribe  of  the  Alemauni.  After  the  invaders 
had  been  defeated,  G.  advanced  towards  the  Eastern 
Empire,  but  while  on  the  way  he  learned  that  his  uncle 
Valens  had  been  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Goths  near 
Airianople,  378.  The  sovereignty  of  the  Eastern  Em¬ 
pire  then  devolved  upon  G.,  but  feeling  lus  inadequacy 
to  the  task  of  ruling  the  whole  empire,  he  recalled  The¬ 
odosius  from  Spain,  and  appointed  him  his  colleague, 
379.  G.  possessed  some  admirable  virtues :  he  was  pious, 
chaste,  aud  temperate;  his  understanding  was  well  cul¬ 
tivated,  although  not  strong,  and  his  eloquence  attrac¬ 
tive  ;  but  his  fondness  for  frivolous  amusements  and 
unworthy  associates  excited  the  contempt  of  the  army, 
so  that  when  Maximus  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the 
legions  in  Britain,  crowds  of  the  disaffected  flocked  to 
his  standard.  G.  was  defeated  by  him  near  Paris,  and 
afterwards  fled  to  Lyons,  where  he  was  overtaken  and 
killed,  383. 

Gratieula'tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  craticula .]  The 
apportionment  of  a  design  into  squares,  for  reducing  it 
to  smaller  dimensions. 

Gratification,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  gratification  Act 
of  pleasing  or  gratifying  the  mind,  taste,  orappetite;  as, 
gratification  of  the  palate.  —  That  which  affords  or  pro¬ 
motes  ease,  pleasure,  or  enjo3rment;  satisfaction;  frui¬ 
tion;  delight. 

— Reward;  recompense;  honorarium. 

Grat  ified,;!,  a.  Pleased;  indulged  or  humored  agree¬ 
ably  to  desire. 

“  A  palled  appetite  must  be  gratified  with  sauces.” —  Taller. 

Grat'ifier,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  indulges  or 
gratifies. 

Gratify,  v.  a.  [Fr.  gratifier  ;  Lat.  gratificor  —  gratus, 
and  facio,  to  make.]  To  oblige :  to  do  a  favor  to ;  to  give 
pleasure  to ;  to  indulge  ;  to  delight;  to  humor;  to  sat¬ 
isfy;  to  soothe;  to  afford  gratification;  as,  to  gratify 
one's  taste  or  appetite. 

“  For  who  would  die  to  gratify  a  foe  ?  " —  Dryden. 

— To  requite ;  to  recompense ;  as,  I  gratified  him  for  his 
trouble. 

GraFing1,  n.  [See  Grate.]  A  harsh  or  jarring  sound 
or  friction. 

— A  grate.  See  Grate. 

— pi.  ( Naut .)  Open,  intersticed  covers,  of  lattice-work 
form,  placed  over  a  ship's  hatchways. 

Gratingly,  atit  Harshly;  offensively ;  in  a  manner 
to  jar,  fret,  or  irritate. 

Gratiola,  (grd-te-t/la,)  n.  (Bnt.)  The  Hedge-hyssop, 
a  genus  of  plants,  order  Scrophulariaceie,  having  a  5- 
partite  calyx,  tire  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  bifid,  the 
lower  trifid,  only  two  stamens  fertile,  and  the  anthers 
pendulous.  G.  officinalis,  a  European  species,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  bitter,  acts  violently  as  a  purgative,  diuretic, 
and  emetic,  and  in  overdoses  is  an  acrid  poison.  It  is 
administered  in  cases  of  worms,  jaundice,  dropsy,  scro¬ 
fula,  mania,  and  venereal  diseases ;  but  requires  to  be 
used  witli  caution.  It  was  formerly  so  highly  esteemed 
as  a  medicine,  that  the  name  of  Gratia  Dei  (Grace  of 
God)  was  given  to  it,  and  for  the  same  reason  it  is  known 
in  France  as  Herbe  au  Pauvre  Homme  (Poor  Man’s  Herb). 
It  is  said  to  bo  the  basis  of  the  famous  gout  mediciue 
called  Eau  medicinale.  —  G.  Peruviana,  a  South-Ameri- 
can  species,  and  G.  Virginica,  a  native  of  this  country, 
have  somewhat  similar  properties,  which  are  supposed  to 
depend  upon  a  bitter  resinous  principle  called  Gratioline. 

Gratiot,  (gra'she-ot,)  in  Michigan,  a  S.  central  co. ;  area, 
about  560  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Pine  and  Maple  rivers,  and 
Salt  and  Beaverdam  creeks.  Surface,  undulating;  soil, 
fertile.  Cup.  Ithaca.  Pop.  (1894)  28,770. 

Gratiot,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Licking  co. 

Gratiot,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Lafayette  co.,  on  the  Pekatonica  river,  about  38  miles 
E.  N.  E.  of  Galena. 

Gra'tis.  adv.  [Lat.,  from  gratia,  favor.]  Without 
charge,  fee,  or  recompense  ;  freely  ;  for  nothing ;  gratuit¬ 
ously  ;  as,  advice  gratis. 

Gra'tis,  in  Georgia,  a  post-office  of  Walton  co. 

Gra'tis,  in  Ohio,  a  flourishing  post-township  of  Preble 
county. 

Grat'i  tulle,  n.  [Fr. ;  L.  Lat.  gratitudo — grahls,  grate¬ 
ful,  thankful.]  Quality  of  being  grateful;  an  emotion 
of  the  heart,  excited  by  a  favor  or  benefit  received  ;  a 
sentiment  of  kindness  or  good-will  towards  a  benefactor ; 
thankfulness. 

“  The  gratitude  of  place-expectants  is  a  lively  sense  of  future 
favors." — Sir  R.  Walpole. 

Gratitude,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Sussex  co. 

■Ura'try,  Auguste  Joseph  Alphonse,  a  French  theolo 
giau  and  orator,  born  at  Lille,  1805.  He  studied  matin' 
matics;  was  admitted  to  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  in  1825 
entered  the  ecclesiastical  profession;  was  appointed  tli 
rector  of  the  College  of  Stanislas  in  1841,  and  Ainione 


to  the  Ecole  Normale  Superieure  in  1846.  The  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  third  volume  of  the  Histoire  de  V  fan -It  d’ A- 
lexandrie,  by  M.  Vacherot,  then  director  of  studies  at 
the  school,  led  to  a  discussion  between  them,  which  ter¬ 
minated  in  the  resignation  of  M.  Vacherot  in  1851.  The 
Abb5  G.  quitted  the  Normal  School  in  1851  in  order  to 
devote  himself,  with  the  Abbe  Petetot,  to  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  Oratorians  of  the  Immaculate  Concep¬ 
tion,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  evangelical  mo¬ 
rality  at  the  Sorbonne,  1863.  In  addition  to  his  Lettres 
et  Itepliques  d  M.  Vacherot,  G.  published,  in  1865—7,  a 
course  of  philosophy  in  three  parts,  under  the  following 
titles  : — De  la  Connaissancede  Lieu,  Loyique,  and  De  la 
Connaissance  de  CAme  ;  La  Philosophie  du  Credo,  in 
1861;  Les  Sources,  in  1861-2;  Commmtaire  surVEvun- 
gile  de  Saint  Matthieu,  in  1863;  JCsus  Christ.  Jteponse  d 
M.  Penan,  and  Les  Sophistes  et  la  Critique,  in  1864.  He 
was  elected  to  the  French  Acadetiii  in  ltt«f.  D.  1872. 

Grat'tan,  Henry,  a  distinguished  Irish  statesman  and 
orator,  b.  in  Dublin,  1750,  graduated  at  Trinity  Coll.,  and 
went  to  London  to  study  and  practise  the  luw.  In  1772 
he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  his  native  country,  and  three 
years  after  entered  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  where 
his  brilliant  eloquence  and  energetic  bearing  soon  raised 
him  to  distinction  as  a  gifted  speaker,  and  won  for  him 
the  deep  veneration  of  his  countrymen.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  1780,  that  he  made  that  celebrated  motion 
and  speech,  that  nearly  intoxicated  the.  Irish  nation, 
and  made  his  name  a  household-word.  In  that  year, 
the  British  Parliament  having  attempted  to  frame  laws 
for  the  sister  country,  to  the  humiliation  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  and  Executive,  G.  moved  the  resolution, 
which  the  House  immediately  seconded.  “  That  the 
King’s  most  excellent  Majesty,  and  the  Irish  House  of 
Lords,  and  Commons,  are  the  only  competent  powers  to 
make  laws  to  govern  Ireland.”  So  enthusiastic  was  the 
national  feeling  on  this  occasion,  that  he  was  voted  the 
sum  of  $500,000.  Of  this,  however,  G.  refused  to  accept 
more  than  $250,000.  On  the  union  of  the  two  crowns, 
at  the  opening  of  this  century,  G.  took  his  seat  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  first  for  Malton,  and  afterwards 
for  Dublin;  but,  like  most  of  these  great  orators,  the 
change  from  College  Green  to  St.  Stephen's  seemed  fatal 
alike  to  his  eloquence,  his  prestige,  and  his  power.  G. 
was  gentle  in  his  manners,  fervid  and  ornate  in  ins  elo¬ 
quence,  a  discriminating  statesman,  an  incorruptible 
patriot,  and  a  most  estimable  man.  D.  1820. 

Grat'tan,  in  Michigan,  a  post-tow nsliip  of  Kent  coun¬ 
ty- 

Gratuitous,  a.  [Lat.  gratuitus,  from  gratia,  favor.] 
That  which  is  done  out  of  favor  or  kindness,  without 
recompense  or  reward ;  free;  voluntary ;  not  demanded 
by  justice;  granted  without  claim,  merit,  or  require¬ 
ment  ;  as,  a  gratuitous  service.  —  Asserted  or  taken 
without  proof;  uncalled  for  by  events  or  circumstances  ; 
adopted  without  substantial  grounds  or  reason ;  as,  a 
gratuitous  assumption. 

Gratuitously,  adv.  Freely;  voluntarily ;  without 
claim  or  merit ;  without  an  equivalent  or  compensation; 
without  proof. 

Gratuitousness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  gra¬ 
tuitous. 

Gratuity,  n.  [Fr.  gratuitc  ;  L.  Lat.  gratuitas,  from 
Lat.  gratus .]  A  free  gift ;  a  present ;  a  donation  ;  that 
which  is  given  without  a  compensation  or  equivalent; 
something  given  in  return  for  a  favor;  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment;  as,  he  dismissed  him  with  a  small  gratuity. 

Grat'ulate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  gratulor,  gratulatus.  from  gra¬ 
tus.]  To  express  joy  or  pleasure,  as  to  a  person  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  success,  or  the  reception  of  some  good  ;  to 
congratulate;  to  felicitate ;  to  salute  with  declarations 
of  delight. 

“  I  gratulate  at  least  my  native  clime." — Dryden. 

Grat'ulate,  a.  Deserving  gratulation,  joy,  or  pleasure. 

Grat  Illa  tion,  n.  [Lat.  gratulatio.]  A  manifestation 
of  joy  ;  an  address  or  expression  of  felicitation  to  a 
person,  on  account  of  some  good  received  by  him  ;  con¬ 
gratulation. 

“  Our  gratulutions  flow  in  streams  unbounded." — Carey. 

Grat'ulatory,  a.  [Sp.gratalataro'o.]  Congratulatory; 
expressing  felicitation. 

— n.  An  address  expressive  of  joy  or  congratulation. 

Gratz,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Styria,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Mur,  a  tributary  of  the  Drave,  89  m.  8.W.  of  Vienna ; 
Lat.  47°  4'  N.,  Lon.  15°  26'  E.  Manuf.  Cotton,  woollen, 
and  silk  fabrics,  leather,  iron,  steel,  and  rosoglio.  The 
most  striking  edifices  in  the  city  are,  a  mausoleum 
erected  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.,  and  the  Johan- 
nenm.  founded  by  the  Archduke  John  in  1812,  to  en¬ 
courage  arts  and  manufs.  in  Styria, 

Gratz,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Owen  co. 

Gratz,  or  Gratz'town,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village 
of  Dauphin  co.,  abt.  48  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Graulleiiz',  a  fortified  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  of  West 
Prussia,  on  the  Vistula,  60  m.  S.E.  of  Dantzig.  Manuf. 
Tobacco,  carriages,  beer,  cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  and 
it  has  also  a  considerable  trade  in  grain  and  other  pro¬ 
duce.  Pop.  14,062. 

Grau'lite,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Tecticite,  g.v. 

Graiuvacke,  (grou’wake,)  n.  (Geol.)  See  Graywacke. 

Grave,  a  final  syllable  in  the  names  of  certain  places, 
from  A.  S.  griif,  grove.  It  also  denotes  a  ruler  (Ger. 
grafi  count.  Du.  graaf),  and  is  chiefly  used  in  compo¬ 
sition,  as  landgrare,  margrave,  burg grave,  &c. 

Grave,  v.  a.  [imp.  graved  ;  pp.  graven,  or  graved.] 
[A.  S.  grafan ;  Ger.  graben :  Dan.  grave ;  Swed.  grafwa  ; 
Fr.  graver;  Sp.  grabar ;  Gr.  grapho,  grave:  allied  to 
Ar.  Lafar.]  To  carve  or  cut  letters  or  figures,  as  on 
stone  or  other  hard  substance,  with  a  chisel  or  edged 
tool  :  to  engrave. 

Coruioe  with  bossy  sculptures  graven."— Milton. 
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— To  carve ;  to  form  or  shape  hy  cutting  with  a  chisel. 

( Mus.)  To  render  grave,  as  a  tone  or  note. 

— [Oer.  griebe,  pi.  grieben,  the  dregs  of  melted  tallow  or 
fat.]  (Naut.)  To  cleanse  or  bream  a  ship’s  bottom, 
and  pay  it  over  with  hot  pitch;  for  which  purpose  the 
dregs  of  melted  tallow  or  fat  were  formerly  used. 

— v.  n.  To  carve ;  to  inscribe  or  delineate  on  hard  sub¬ 
stances  ;  to  practise  the  art  of  engraving. 

Thou  shalt  make  a  plate  of  pure  gold,  and  grave  upou  it.” 

Ezod.  xxvlii.  36. 

Grave,  «.  [A.  S.  g^xf;  D .graf;  (ier.  grab  ;  Dan .  grav  ; 
Icel.  gri/f,  formed  from  A.  S.grafan,  to  dig,  or  its  equiv¬ 
alents  in  the  kindred  tongues.]  The  ditch,  pit,  or  ex¬ 
cavated  place  in  which  a  dead  human  body  is  deposited; 
a  place  of  sepulture  for  the  corpse  of  a  human  being ; 
a  sepulchre  ;  a  tomb ;  a  mausoleum  ;  any  place  for  in¬ 
terment  of  the  dead. 

“  Without  a  grave,  unknell'd,  uucoffin'd,  and  unknown." — Bgron. 

—Figuratively,  the  end  of  life ;  death ;  destruction. 

“  The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave." — Gray. 

— pi.  Greaves.  The  sediment  or  waste  of  melted  tallow. 

(Law.)  The  violation  of  a  grave,  by  taking  up  the  dead 
body  or  stealing  the  coffin  or  grave-clothes,  is  a  misde¬ 
meanor  at  common  law,  and  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  statutory  enactment  in  some  of  the  U.  States. 

Grave,  a.  [Fr.,  Span.,  and  Ital. ;  Lat.  gravis  ;  allied  to 
Sansk.  guru,  heavy.  The  Lat.  is  by  change  of  letters 
for  garvis.]  Important;  momentous;  thoughtful ;  seri¬ 
ous;  weighty; — used  in  reference  to  character,  influ¬ 
ence,  relations,  Ac.;  as,  a  grave  demeanor,  a  grave  sub¬ 
ject. 

“  Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  seigniors." — Shake. 

■ — Solemn ;  staid  ;  formal ;  sober  ;  plain  ;  sedate ;  not  light, 
gay,  showy,  or  tawdry ;  as,  a  grave  color. 

(Mus.)  Low  in  pitch;  not  acute  ;  deep. 

Grave  accent.  (Pros.)  See  Accent. 

Grave  Creek,  the  former  name  of  Mounds' ville,  in 
West  Virginia,  a  city,  the  cap.  of  Marshall  co.,  on  the  Ohio 
river,  about  12  m.  below  Wheeling.  The  city  is  pleasantly 
built  upon  a  tongue  of  land  about  1  m.  in  width,  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Big  and  Little  Grave  creeks,  and 
was  formerly  divided  into  two  distinct  villages,  which 
were  called  Elizabethtown  and  Moundsville,  the  former 
of  which  was  the  seat  of  justice.  The  latter  received  its 
name  front  the  Mammoth  Mound  in  the  vicinity,  which 
is  one  of  the  largest  artificial  mounds  in  the  U.  S.,  and  the 
settlement  was  finally  incorporated  under  that  name. 

G  rave  -clothes,  n.  pi.  The  clothes  or  dress  in  which 
the  dead  are  interred. 

G  rave’-digger,  n.  One  who  digs  graves  for  interring 
the  dead 

G  ra  ve  do.  n.  [From  Lat.  gravis,  heavy.]  (Med.)  A  sense 
of  cold,  and  oppression  in  the  head  ;  catarrh;  coryza. 

Grav'el,  n.  [Fr.  gravelle  or  gravUe ;  Lat.  gravela,  a 
small  stone,  gravrUa,  sand;  probably  corrupted  from 
Lat.  glarea,  gravel.]  The  name  given  to  aggregations  of 
water-worn  and  rounded  fragments  of  rocks,  varying  in 
size  from  a  pea  to  a  hen’s  egg.  When  the  fragments 
are  smaller,  the  deposit  is  sand ;  when  larger,  it  is  called 
shingles. — Small  stones  or  fragments  of  stone,  or  very 
small  pebbles,  larger  than  particles  of  sand,  but  often 
mixed  with  them,  and  found  in  sabulous  soils. 

(Med.)  See  Urinary  Organs,  (Diseases  of.) 

— v.  a.  To  cover  or  pave  with  gravel ;  as,  to  gravel  a  gar¬ 
den-walk. 

—To  stick  in  the  sand  ; — hence,  to  clog ;  to  embarrass  ;  to 
check  ;  to  stop ;  to  confuse  ;  to  puzzle. 

“  Mat,  who  was  here  a  little  gravell'd, 

Toss'd  up  his  uose,  and  would  have  cavill'd." — Prior. 

— To  hurt  the  foot  of  a  horse,  by  gravel  lodged  under  the 
shoe. 

Grave'less,  a.  Wanting  a  grave;  unburied. 

"  My  brave  Egyptians  all, ...  lie  gravelees." — Shake. 

Grav'd  Hill,  in  New  Jersey.  See  Beairstown. 

Grav'el  Hill,  in  Virginia,  a  P.  0-  of  Buckingham  co. 

Gravelilies,  (grav-leen’ .)  a  fortified  seaport  of  France, 
dep.  Nord,  at  the  month  of  the  Aa,  12  m.  S.  W.  of  Dun¬ 
kerque.  Manf.  Liquors,  with  a  considerable  trade  in 
fish  and  timber.  Under  Louis  XIV.  it  was  fortified  hy 
Vauban,  but  the  harbor  has  become  useless  through 
neglect.  Pop.  7,000 

Grav'elliness,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  gravelly. 

Grav'elly,  a.  Full  of  gravel ;  abounding  with  gravel ; 
consisting  of  gravel ;  as,  a  gravelly  soil. 

Grav'elly  Landing,  in  New  Jersey.  See  Port  Re- 
PUBL1C. 

Grav'el-pit,  n.  A  pit  from  which  gravel  is  dug. 

Gravel  Run  Hills,  in  Maryland,  a  post-office  of 
Baltimore  co. 

Grav'el  Spring,  in  Virginia,  a  P.  O.  of  Frederick  co. 

Grav'el-walk,  (-wauk,)  n.  A  walk,  path,  or  alley- 
paved  or  covered  with  gravel. 

Grave'ly,  a.  Soberly;  seriously;  thoughtfully:  in  a 
grave,  staid,  solemn  manner;  without  levity  or  mirth. 

Graveinen'te,  adv.  [It.]  (Mus.)  With  a  depressed 
tone;  solemnly. 

Grave'ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  grave;  seriousness; 
staidness;  sobriety  of  behavior;  solemnity;  gravity  of 
manners  or  discourse. 

Grave'olence,  n.  Rancidity;  a  strong,  offensive 
smell.  (R.) 

Grave'olent,  a.  Strong-scented;  having  an  objec¬ 
tionable  smell. 

Grav'er,  ra.  One  who  carves  or  engraves ;  one  who  in¬ 
scribes  letters  or  designs  on  stone,  wood,&c.;  a  sculptor. 

—An  engraver’s  burin,  or  square  piece  of  steel  fixed  in  a 
handle,  and  bevelled  diagonally  at  the  end. — An  instru¬ 
ment  used  for  turning  iron,  after  it  has  been  roughed 
out  by  the  “  heel-tool.” 

G  ra  v'ery ,  ra.  Process  or  operation  of  graving  or  carving. 


Graves,  in  Kansas,  a  post-office  of  Cloud  co. 

Graves,  in  Kentucky,  a  S.W.  co.,  bordering  on  Tennes¬ 
see;  area,  about  550  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Mayfield’s  creek  and 
other  small  streams.  Surface,  generally  level ;  soil,  gen¬ 
erally  productive.  Cap.  Mayfield.  Pop.  28,534. 

Graveseml',  a  town  and  seaport  of  Kent,  England,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  33  m.  W.N.W.  of  Canter¬ 
bury  and  24  m.  E.S.E.  of  London.  Manuf.  Rope-making 
and  sliip-building. 

Gravesend',  in  New  York,  formerly  a  post-township  of 
Kings  co.,  bordering  ou  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  since  Jan. 
1, 1897,  a  part  of  Greater  New  York. 

Graves'  Ferry,  in  Kentucky  a  village  of  Russell  co. 

Graves'  Houii'tain,  in  Georgia,  a  conical  peak  of 
Lincoln  co. 

Grave'-stone,  n.  A  stone  laid  over  a  grave,  or  erected 
near  it,  as  a  monument. 

Graves'ville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Herki¬ 
mer  co.,  abt.  8  m.  W.N.W.  of  Albany. 

Gravesville,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Calumet 
co.,  abt.  76  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Milwaukee. 

Grave'-yard.  ra.  An  inclosurc  for  the  interment  of 
the  dead  ;  a  cliurch-yard;  a  cemetery. 

Grav'ie,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  inducing,  gravitation ;  as, 
gravic  attraction.  (R.) 

Grav'itl.  a.  [Lat.  gravidus,  from  gravis,  heavy.]  Preg¬ 
nant;  being  with  child;  enceinte. 

Grav'igrade,  «.  LLat.  gravis,  heavy,  and  gradus,  step.]  j 
(Zool.)  The  name  applied  by  Blaiuville  to  heavy-paced 
mammalia,  as  the  elephant,  &c. 

Gravlni'eter,  ra.  [Lat.  gravis :,  heavy,  and  Gr.  metron, 
a  measure.]  (Phys.)  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
specific  gravity  of  both  liquid  and  solid  bodies. 

Gravilia,  ( gra-ve’na ,)  a  manufacturing  town  in  the 
S.  of  Italy,  on  a  stream  of  the  same  name,  in  the  prov. 
of  Bari,  37  in.  S.W.  of  Bari  city. 

Gravina,  (gra-vee’na,)  in  Alaska,  a  harbor  on  the  S. 
coast,  Lat  60°  44'  N.,  Lon.  146°  40'  W. 

Grav'iug,  ra.  Act  of  cutting  letters  or  figures  on  hard 
substances. — That  which  is  graved;  carved  work. — Im¬ 
pression;  imprint;  sensible  effect,  as  upou  the  mind  or 
feelings. 

(Naut.)  The  act  of  breaming  a  ship’s  bottom,  and 
paying  it  over  with  pitch. 

Grav'ing'-dock,  ra.  A  dry  dock  in  which  ships  are 
placed  for  the  purpose  of  having  their  bottoms  surveyed, 
breamed,  payed,  and  caulked.  See  Dock. 

Grav'itate,  v.  ra.  [L.  Lat.  gravito,  gravitatum;  Fr. 
gravite.r ;  Lat .gravitus — gravis,  heavy.]  To  be  attracted, 
as  when  one  body  tends  toward  another,  according  to 
the  law  of  gravitation ;  to  tend  toward  the  centre. 

Gravita'tion,  ra.  [Fr.]  (Physics.)  A  term  often  used 
synonymously  with  gravity,  to  denote  that  mutual  ten¬ 
dency  which  all  bodies  in  nature  have  to  approach  each 
other,  with  forces  which  are  directly  as  their  masses,  and 
inversely  proportional  to  the  squares  of  their  distances. 
That  every  particle  of  matter  in  the  universe  has  a  dis¬ 
position  to  press  towards,  and,  if  not  opposed,  to  approach 
to  every  other,  is  a  fact  of  which  we  derive  the  knowledge 
partly  from  our  constant  experience  of  what  takes  place 
at  the  earth’s  surface,  and  partly  by  reasoning  from  the 
observed  motions  of  the  celestial  bodies.  This  mutual 
tendency  of  all  the  particles  of  matter  to  each  other  is 
called  the  attraction  of  gravitation.  In  reference  to  any 
particular  body,  or  mass  of  matter,  the  aggregate  at¬ 
traction  of  all  its  particles  is  usually  called  simply  its 
gravity.  Universal  experience  demonstrates  that  all 
heavy  bodies,  when  unsupported,  fall  toward  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth.  The  direction  of  their  motion  may  be 
ascertained  by  a  plumb-line ;  and  it  is  found  to  be  always 
perpendicular  to  the  level  surface  of  the  earth  —  that  is, 
to  the  surface  of  stagnant  water.  But  the  earth  is  very 
nearly  spherical,  and  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  surface 
of  a  sphere  must  pass  through  its  centre  ;  hence  the  di¬ 
rection  of  a  body  moving  in  consequence  of  the  force  of 
terrestrial  gravity  is  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth. 
And  this  is  the  direction  in  which  it  must  move  if  the 
force  of  gravity  is  the  resultant  of  the  attraction  of  all 
the  particles  of  terrestrial  matter  on  the  falling  body; 
for  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  Newton  that  a  sphere 
attracts  an  exterior  body  in  the  same  manner  as  if  all 
its  matter  were  condensed  into  a  single  point  at  its  cen¬ 
tre.  As  bodies  when  left  without  support  fall  from  all 
heights  to  which  they  maybecarried.it  may  be  inferred 
that  gravity  acts  on  them  during  the  whole  time  of  their 
descent,  and  is  therefore  a  uniformly  accelerating  force. 
This  might  also  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  which  is  easily 
rendered  tenable,  that  bodies  which  fall  from  a  greater 
height  arrive  at  the  earth  with  a  greater  velocity.  But 
Galileo  was  the  first  who  proved,  by  experiments,  that 
the  acceleration  of  falling  bodies  is  uniform,  and  that 
the  spaces  through  which  they  descend  are  consequently 
as  the  squares  of  the  time  of  descent.  The  beBt  method 
of  showing,  experimentally,  that  gravity  is  a  uniformly 
accelerating  force  is  by  means  of  Attwood's  machine, 
the  description  and  figure  of  which  are  given  under  the 
word  Attwood.  Terrestrial  gravity  acts  equally  on  all 
bodies,  that  is  to  say,  impresses  on  all  of  them  an  equal 
quantity  of  motion,  whatever  their  nature  maybe.  This 
property  of  gravity  was  also  demonstrated  by  Galileo. 
In  different  hollow  spheres,  of  equal  weight  and  diam¬ 
eter,  he  enclosed  equal  weights  of  different  substances: 
the  spheres  were  suspended  by  strings  of  equal  length, 
and  made  to  vibrate  in  very  small  arcs,  when  it  was 
found  that  the  time  of  oscillation  was  the  same  in  all  of 
them.  Common  experience  would  seem  to  be  at  variance 
with  this  result.  Light  bodies,  as  feathers,  paper,  &c., 
fall  slowly  and  irregularly ;  and  some  substances,  as 
smoke,  vapors,  &c.,  even  ascend.  But  this,  as  is  well 
known,  arises  from  the  buoyancy  of  the  atmosphere.  In 
the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump  a  piece  of  gold 


and  a  feather  fall  with  the  same  speed,  and  strike  the 
bottom  at  the  same  time.  —  Having  ascertained  the  law 
according  to  which  gravity  acts  on  bodies  at  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  the  next  question  is  to  determine  its  abso¬ 
lute  intensity, or  the  velocity  which  it  communicates  to 
a  body  falling  freely  in  a  given  time.  On  account  of  the 
rapidity  of  the  descent  of  heavy  bodies,  this  cannot  be 
done  by  direct  experiment;  nor  could  Attwood’s  ma¬ 
chine  be  employed  for  the  purpose  with  sufficient  cer¬ 
tainty.  The  only  inode  by  which  an  accurate  result 
can  be  obtained  is  by  measuring  the  length  of  a  pendu¬ 
lum  which  makes  a  given  number  of  oscillations  in  a 
given  time.  From  experiments  made  with  the  greatest 
care,  it  appears  that  the  extreme  amount  of  the  varia¬ 
tion  of  tlie  gravitating  force  between  the  equator  and 
the  poles  is  one  part  in  194  of  the  whole  quantity ;  that 
is  to  say,  any  body  which  at  the  equator  weighs  194  lbs., 
if  transported  to  the  pole  would  weigh  195  lbs.  The  dif¬ 
ference  of  gravitation,  therefore,  at  the  equator  and  the 
poles,  is  expressed  by  the  fraction  -j-^.  Now  it  has 
been  demonstrated  by  Newton  that  the  ratio  of  the  cen¬ 
trifugal  force  at  the  equator  to  gravitation  there  is 
This  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  fraction  yl^-.  but- 
the  difference,  which  is  arises  from  the  oblate  fig¬ 
ure  of  the  earth,  in  consequence  of  which  a  body  placed 
at  the  pole  is  at  a  less  distance  from  the  centre  than  one 
at  the  equator,  and  is  therefore  attracted  more  than  it 
would  be  at  the  equator,  even  if  the  earth  stood  still, 
and  there  be  consequently  no  centrifugal  force.  From 
this  it  may  be  readily  understood  that  the  variation  of 
the  intensity  of  gravity,  or,  in  other  words,  the  figure 
of  the  earth,  may  be  deduced  from  the  number  of  oscil¬ 
lations  of  the  pendulums  of  the  same  construction  would 
perform  in  24  hours  in  places  situated  under  different 
latitudes ;  or  it  might  also  be  determined  from  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  different  lengths  which  must  he  given  to 
a  pendulum  in  order  that  it  may  perform  in  every  place 
the  same  number  of  oscillations  in  a  given  time. — Uni¬ 
versal  Gravitation".  Although  Kepler  made  some  shrewd 
guesses  at  the  motions  of  the  planets  and  the  causes  of 
tides  and  other  similar  phenomena,  it  is  to  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  principles  and  ap¬ 
plications  of  universal  gravitation,  and  through  it,  by 
means  of  pure  geometry,  we  are  able  to  possess  the  cor¬ 
rect  information  that  we  have  with  regard  to  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  earth,  sun,  and  moon,  and  other  heavenly 
bodies.  The  first  rule  is  one  which  is  very  comprehen¬ 
sive,  and  which  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  w  hole  basis  of 
the  science  ;  it  is,  that  the  attraction  of  one  body  upon 
another  body  does  not  depend  upon  the  mass  of  the  body 
which  is  at  tracted,  but  is  the  same  whatever  he  the  mass, 
of  the  body  so  attracted,  provided  that  the  distances  be 
the  same.  For  instance,  the  planet  Jupiter  attracts  the 
sun,  and  also  attracts  the  earth:  but  although  the  sun’s 
mass  is  300,000  times  that  of  the  earth,  yet  the  attraction 
of  Jupiter  on  the  earth  is  exactly  equal  to  his  attraction 
of  the  sun,  because  the  earth  and  sun  are  er/vally  distant 
from  Jupiter.  One  of  the  simplest  illustrations  of  this 
force  is  t hat  of  throwing  a  stone  in  a  straight  or  hori¬ 
zontal  plane,  when  the  stone’s  course  will  be  evolved  in 
a  curve,  and  the  stone  at  length  will  drop  to  the  ground. 
The  flights  of  shot  and  shell  are  likewise  illustrative 
of  the  same  rule.  (See  Gunnery.)  Newton,  before  ap¬ 
plying  his  theory  of  universal  gravitation,  sought  for  a 
law  by  which  he  could  regulate  the  diminishing  inten¬ 
sity  of  the  same,  and,  after  several  experiments  and  cal¬ 
culations,  he  laid  down  the  rule  that  the  force  of  gravity 
diminishes  exactly  as  the  square  of  the  distance  in¬ 
creases,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  attractive  force  of 
the  earth  at  the  distance  of  the  moon  must  be  as  much 
less  than  it  is  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  the  square 
of  the  radius  of  the  earth  is  less  than  the  square  of  the 
moon's  distance  from  the  earth.  Newton  also  found, 
that  since  the  true  diameter  of  the  moon  is  to  the  true 
diameter  of  the  earth  as  100  is  to  365,  the  mass  of  matter 
in  the  moon  is  to  the  mass  of  matter  in  the  earth  in  the 
proportion  of  1  to  39,788;  and  also  that  the  accelerative 
gravity  on  the  surface  of  the  moon  is  to  the  accelerative 
gravilv  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  1  is  to  3,  or  is  just 
%  of  that  of  the  earth.  He  also  proved  that  bodies  mov¬ 
ing  under  an  attractive  force  which  diminishes  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance,  must  describe 
conic  sections,  having  a  focus  at  the  centre  of  force ;  and 
also  that  they  must  conform  to  the  laws  of  motion  which 
Kepler  discovered  to  belong  to  the  planetary  orbs.  New¬ 
ton  likewise  was  successful  in  determining  that  most  of 
the  inequalities  of  the  moon  and  the  planets  are  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  mutual  gravitation  of  the  different  bodie* 
which  compose  the  various  systems  upon  each  other; 
and  in  addition,  that  the  same  incomprehensible  power 
not  only  regulates  the  motions  of  the  different  planets, 
and  satellites,  but  also  causes  the  precession  of  the  equi¬ 
noxes,  produces  the  tidal  action,  and  determines  the 
figure  of  the  earth.  Gravitation,  as  applied  to  the  celes¬ 
tial  bodies,  when  we  consider  its  effects,  enables  ns  to 
form  many  conclusions  as  to  its  nature,  mode  of  action, 
and  influence.  We  see  that  gravity  is  a  force  which  is 
transmitted  from  body  to  body  instantaneously,  and  not 
successively  ;  for  were  we  able  to  measure  its  transmis¬ 
sion,  that  is,  if  we  consider  it  in  the  light  of  being  trans¬ 
mitted  successively,  we  would  find  that  the  secular 
variation  of  the  mean  lunar  motion  would  be  sensibly 
affected.  If  we  consider  the  question  whether  gravity 
is  affected  by  the  density  of  the  bodies  through  which 
it  has  to  pass  in  order  to  attract  other  bodies,  we  would 
be  forced  to  agree  with  Laplace,  that  it  is  of  so  subtile 
and  all-powerful  a  matter,  or  force,  that  not  even  the 
densest  bodies  in  the  universe  can  offer  any  obstacle  to 
its  free  passage,  or  retard  its  effects  on  the  body  to  be 
acted  upon.  In  concluding  this  subject,  it  may  be  saidi 
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that  If  the  earth’s  flattening  at  each  of  its  poles  were 
greater  or  less  than  l-300th  of  its  diameter,  then  the  ef¬ 
fect  ot  this  alteration  on  the  moon  would,  in  changing 
the  position  of  its  fundamental  plane,  thus  produce  an 
inequality  in  the  longitude  greater  or  less  than  8",  by 
which  the  moon  is  sometimes  before  or  behind  her  mean 
place.  And,  consequently,  the  deduction  can  be  drawn, 
that  by  observing  the  moon,  the  oblateuess  of  the  earth 
can  be  discovered.  As  this  theory  has  been  found  to  be 
true  and  just  in  its  foundation,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  testimonies  of  the  correctness  of  Newton’s  laws 
of  universal  gravitation. 

G  rav'itative,  a.  Tending  to  gravitate  or  be  attracted 
toward  a  centre. 

Grav'ity,  n.  [Fr.  graviU;  Lat.  gravitas — gravis, 
heavy,  weighty.]  Seriousness;  sobriety  of  manners; 
staidness  of  disposition  ;  solemnity  of  deportment  or 
character. 

Great  Cato  there,  for  gravity  renowned.”  —  Dry  den. 

—Weight;  relative  importance;  force  of  circumstance: 
enormity;  as,  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  case. 

(Mus.)  Lowness  of  note;  depth  of  sound; — correlative 
to  acuteness. 

Gravity,  (Centre  of.)  (Physics  )  The  centre  of  gravity 
of  a  body  is  a  point  such  that  the  force  of  gravity  act¬ 
ing  upon  the  part  of  the  body  on  one  side  of  this  point 
always  balances  the  force  of  gravity  acting  upon  the 
part  on  the  opposite  side,  no  matter  how  the  body  may 
be  placed.  The  centre  of  gravity  is  not  always  in  the 
body  itself ;  thus,  if  a  straight  strip  of  metal  or  wood  be 
fastened  to  the  sides  of  a  ring  so  as  to  pass  through  its 
centre,  it  will  be  found  that  the  ring  will  rest  in  any 
position  when  the  centre  is  supported,  and  that  it  will 
not  thus  remain  at  rest  on  any  other  point.  The  centre 
of  gravity,  then,  of  a  ring  which  is  exactly  alike  through¬ 
out  its  whole  extent  is  at  the  centre  of  the  ring.  If  one 
part  of  the  ring  is  heavier 
than  the  other,  the  centre 
of  gravity  will  be  found  to 
be  between  the  centre  and 
the  heavier  part.  When  two 
balls  of  the  same  weight  are 
connected  by  a  straight  rod 
(Fig.  1191),  the  centre  of 
gravity  will  be  found  to  be 
at  the  centre  of  the  rod.  If 
one  ball  be  twice  as  heavy 
as  the  other,  the  centre  of 
gravity  will  be  iu  the  rod  at  a  point  twice  as  near  the 
heavier  hail  as  the  lighter  ball.  If  ‘he  heavier  ball  be 
three  times  the  weight  of  the  lighter  ball,  the  centre  of 
gravity  will  be  thrice  as  near  this  ball  as  the  other.  If 
the  balls  are  connected  by  a  curved  rod,  the  centre  of 
gravity  will  no  longer  be  in  the  rod,  but  in  a  straight 
line  which  joins  the  balls.  Its  distance  from  the  balls 
will  be  as  explained  above. —  When  a  body  is  at  rest,  it 
is  said  to  be  in  equilibrium.  When  it  is  at  rest  in  such 
a  position  that  on  being  slightly  disturbed  it  again  re¬ 
turns  to  this  position,  it  is  said  to  be  in  stable  equili¬ 
brium.  When  it  is  at  rest  in  such  a  position  that  on 
being  slightly  disturbed  it  seeks  a  new  position  of  rest, 
it  is  said  to  be  in  unstable  equilibrium.  When  a  body 
remains  at  rest  equally  well  in  any  position,  it  is  said  to 
be  in  indifferent  equilibrium.  —  In  every  case  it  will  be 
found  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body  seeks  the 
lowest  position  that  it  can  take.  Heuce,  when  a  body  is 
so  situated  that  its  ceutre  of 
gravity  is  raised  by  tipping  it 
in  any  direction,  it  is  in  stable 
equilibrium ;  when  any  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  body  tends  to 
lower  its  centre  of  gravity,  it 
is  in  unstable  equilibrium; 
when,  on  being  disturbed,  its 
centre  of  gravity  neither  rises 
nor  falls,  it  is  in  indifferent 
equilibrium.  The  broader  the 
base  of  a  body  is,  compared 
with  its  height,  the  more  sta¬ 
ble  is  its  equilibrium.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  body  is  not  upright, 
it  may  be  in  unstable  equili¬ 
brium,  even  when  the  base  is 
broad.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
body  may  be  in  stable  equili¬ 
brium  even  when  the  base  is 
very  narrow.  Thus  the  image 
in  Fig.  1192  is  balanced  on  its 
toe  by  means  of  the  two  heavy 
balls  beneath,  because  these 
balls  bring  the  centre  of 
gravity  below  the  point  of 
support.  —  When  a  body  is  sus¬ 
pended  by  a  string,  and  allowed  to  find  its  position  of 
rest,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  in  the  line  of  continuation 
of  the  string.  In  every  kind  of  machinery  this  impor¬ 
tant  law,  by  which  the  centre  of  gravity  always  tends  to 
assume  the  lowest  place,  is  kept  constantly  in  view  in 
arranging  the  weight  of  different  parts  of  a  machine  or 
engine. 

Gravity,  (Specific.)  See  Specific  Gravity. 

Gra'vy,  n.  [Ger.  griebe,  crispy  remains  of  melted  fat, 
Ac. ;  Low  Sax.  grere ;  Swed.  grefwar .]  The  fat  and 
juicy  matter  that  drips  from  flesh  in  roasting,  or  when 
baked  or  boiled,  serving  as  a  sauce  or  dressing  for  the 
meat  when  served  at  table ;  as,  gravy  soup. 

Gray,  Grey,  a.  [A.  S.  grteg ;  Ger.  grau  ;  Dan.  graa  : 
D.  grauw  ;  Swed.  gra  ;  Or.  geraios,  old, —  geron,  an  old 
man.]  Having  the  color  of  the  hair  of  an  aged  person  ; 
hoary ;  hence,  white  with  a  mixture  of  black,  or  a  dark 
mixed  color ;  ash-colored  ;  resembling  the  combined 


color  of  pepper  and  salt ;  as,  a  ^ray-headed  man,  gray 
eyes,  a  gray  mare,  Ac. 

“  My  hair  is  gray,  but  not  with  years.”  —  Byron. 

— Mature;  old;  venerable;  as,  gray  in  experience. 

Age  . .  .  spares  gray  Marathon.”  —  Byron. 

— n.  A  gray  tint  or  color  ;  a  mixed  hue  of  white  and 
black;  the  color  which  is  nearest  iu  relation  to  black. — 
In  its  common  acceptation,  it  denotes  a  class  of  cool 
cinerous  colors,  faint  in  hue;  whence  we  have  blue-grays, 
olive-grays,  green-grays,  purple-grays,  and  grays  of  all 
hues  in  which  blue  predominates;  but  no  yellow  or  red 
grays,  the  predominance  of  such  hues  carrying  the  com¬ 
pounds  into  the  classes  of  brown  and  maroon. 

— An  animal  of  a  gray  color,  as  a  horse,  a  badger,  Ac. 

“  O’er  Blenheim's  field  he  rode  that  day 
A  blood-horse.  —  a  proud,  arching  gray.1' — Lloyd. 

Gray,  Asa, an  American  botanist,  was  born  in  Oneida co., 
N.  Y.,  in  1810,  and  graduated  at  Fairfield  College  in  1831. 
After  a  short  time  spent  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  he 
devoted  himself,  under  Prof.  Torrey,  of  N.  York,  to  the 
study  of  botany.  In  1834  he  received  the  appointment  of 
botanist  of  the  U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition;  but  the 
delay  of  that  enterprise  led  him,  in  1837,  to  resign  his 
post.  In  1842,  Dr.  G.  became  Professor  of  Nat.  History 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.  In  addition  to  his  lectures  at  New 
York,  Prof.  G.  published  in  1836  his  Elements  of  Botany , 
enlarged  into  the  Botanical  Text-book ;  and  in  1838 
commenced,  with  Dr.  Torrey,  The  Flora  of  North 
America.  In  1848  he  published  the  Manual  of  Botany 
for  the  Northern  United  States,  and  the  first  vol.  of  the 
Genera  Boreali-Amtricana  lllustrata,  and  afterwards 
his  Botany  of  the  United  States  Pacific  Kxploring  Expe¬ 
dition  under  Captain  Wilkes.  In  1874  he  was  chosen  one 
of  the  regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  and  iu  1878 
the  Academic  des  Sciences  id'  Paris  elected  him  a  cor¬ 
responding  member.  D.  1888. 

Gray,  Ge  roe  Robert,  an  English  naturalist,  senior 
assistant  in  the  zoological  department  of  the  British 
Museum,  b.  1808,  is  the  author  of  a  large  and  important 
illustrated  work,  the  Genera  of  Birds,  published  in  1849, 
and  which  has  been  styled  by  Sir  William  Jardine  “a 
ready  index  to  the  whole  subject  of  ornithology.”  Mr. 
G.  has  been  also  an  extensive  contributor  to  the  lead¬ 
ing  scientific  journals  of  the  day.  D.  1872. 

Gray,  John  Edward,  f.  r.  s.,  brother  of  the  above,  b. 
1800,  was  the  head  of  the  zoological  department  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  a  member  of  the  chief  scientific 
societies  of  Europe.  He  was  esteemed  one  of  the  first 
naturalists  of  the  age,  and  was  the  author  of  many 
valuable  works  on  zoiiloory  and  botany.  Died  in  1875. 

Gray,  Thomas,  a  celebrated  English  poet,  b.  in  London 
in  1716;  educated  at  Eton,  and  Peter  House,  Cambridge, 
and  entered  at  the  Inner  Temple,  with  a  view  of  study¬ 
ing  for  the  bar.  Becoming  intimate,  however,  with 
Horace  Walpole,  he  was  induced  to  accompany  him  in 
his  tour  of  Europe;  but  they  parted  at  Reggio,  and  G. 
returned  to  England  in  1741.  Here  he  occupied  himself 
several  years  in  literary  schemes,  which  he  admirably 
commenced,  but  wanted  energy  to  mature.  So  slow 
was  he  to  publish,  that  it  was  not  until  1747  that  his 
Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance;  and  it  was  only  in  consequence  of  the  print¬ 
ing  of  a  surreptitious  copy,  that,  in  1751,  he  published 
his  Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Church-yard.  He  de¬ 
clined  the  office  of  laureate  on  Cibber’s  death,  in  1757  ; 
and  the  same  year  published  his  odes  On  the  Progress 


Fig.  1193.  —  gray’s  house  at  stoke  pogis. 


of  Poesy,  and  The  Bard.  In  1768.  the  duke  of  Grafton 
presented  him  with  the  professorship  of  modern  history 
at  Cambridge.  But  though  G.  published  little  besides 
his  poems,  he  was  a  man  of  extensive  acquirements  in 
natural  history,  the  study  of  ancient  architecture,  Ac.; 
his  correspondence  places  him  among  our  best  episto¬ 
lary  writers;  and  some  of  his  posthumous  pieces  afford 
proof  of  his  profound  and  varied  erudition.  As  a  poet, 
lie  is  energetic  and  harmonious ;  and  his  lyrics,  though 
few,  have  been  rarely,  if  ever,  surpassed.  D.  1771. 

Gray,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Haute-Saone,  27  m.  from 
Dijon.  Pop.  (1895)  8,250. 

Gray,  in  Maine,  a  post-town  of  Cumberland  co.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  1,580. 

Gray,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Pipestone. 

Gray,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Herkimer  co. 

Gray  An'timouy,  »i.  (Min.)  Sulphuret  of  anti¬ 
mony.  See  Stjbnite. 

Gray  C’op'per,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Tetrahedrite  (q.  v.). 

Gray'-beard,  «.  A  hoary  old  man; — generally  used 
in  a  contemptuous  sense. 

“  Gray-beard  thy  love  doth  freeze." — Shaks. 

Gray'-fly,  «.  (Zobl.)  The  Trumpet-fly. 


Gray  Hawk,  in  Kentucky ,  a  post-office  of  Jackson  co. 

Gray'liouml.  n.  Same  as  Greyhound,  q.  v. 

Gray'ish,  a.  Somewhat  gray ;  partially  or  moderately 
gray. 

Gray  Tag,  Greylag,  n.  (Zobl.)  The  wild  goose, 
Anser  frrus.  See  Anserin.®. 

Grayling,  n.  (Zobl.)  A  fresh-water  fish,  of  the  Sal- 
monidse  family,  in  many  respects  very  similar  in  its- 
habits  to  the  trout,  delighting  in  clear  rapid  streams, 
and  swimming  with  rapidity.  It  inhabits  the  northern 
rivers  ot  Europe  and  Asia,  and  has  been  found  in  Amer¬ 
ica  in  the  cold  clear  waters  of  Great  Bear  and  Winter 
lakes. 

Gray'-mill.  n.  (Bot.)  See  Lithospermum. 

Gray'ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  gray  or  grayish. 

Grays,  iu  Arkansas,  a  post-office  ot  Woodruff  co. 

Gray’s,  in  Washington,  a  former  county,  now  forming 
part  of  Chehalis  co. 

Grays'l»iir;s\  in  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of  Greene  co. 

Gray's  Harbor,  in  Washington,  an  arm  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  extending  into  Chehalis  county.  It  receives 
the  Chehalis  river. 

Gray's  Lake,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Lake  co. 

Gray's  l,a ml' i n g,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
Greene  county. 

Gray'son,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-office  of  Crittenden  co. 

Gray'sou,  in  California,  a  post-town  of  Stanislaus  co., 
about  37  m.  S.  of  Stockton. 

Gray'son,  in  Kentucky,  a  W.  central  county;  area, 
about  520  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Rough,  Bear,  Clifty,  and 
Caney  creeks.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Coal 
and  limestone.  Cap.  Litchfield.  Pop.  (1890)  18,688. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Carter  co.,  on  Little  Sandy  river, 
about  110  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Frankfort.  Pop.  (1897)  510. 

Gray'son,  in  Texas,  a  N.  co.,  bordering  on  Indian 
Territory  ;  area,  about  960  sq.  m.  Rivers.  East  and  Elm 
forks  of  Trinity  river.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  very 
fertile.  Cap.  Sherman.  Pop.  (1890)  53,211. 

Gray'son.  in  Virginia,  a  S.  S.  W.  co.,  bordering  on  N. 
Carolina;  urea,  about  485  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Kanawha 
river,  and  other  smaller  streams.  Surface,  diversified, 
Iron  Mountain  extending  along  its  N.  W.  border,  and 
the  Blue  Ridge  along  its  S.  E.  Min.  Iron.  Cap.  Inde¬ 
pendence.  Pop.  (1890)  14,394. 

Gray'son  Court-House,  in  Virginia.  See  Inde¬ 
pendence. 

Gray'son  Spring's,  in  Kentucky,  a  P.O.  of  Grayson  co. 

Gray's  Valley,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Tioga  co. 

Grays'ville,  in  Illinois.  See  Grayville. 

Grays'ville,  iu  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Sullivan  co. 

Grays'ville.  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Todd  co.,  about 
194  in.  S.  W.  of  Frankfort. 

Grays'ville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Monroe  co. 

Grays'ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Hun¬ 
terdon  co.,  about  100  m.  W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Gray'-tront,  n.  (Ichth.)  A  large  kind  of  trout,  the 
Sahno  erion  of  Linmeous;  called  also  Bull-trout. 

Gray'ville.  in  Illinois,  a  city  of  White  co.,  on  the 
C.,  C.,  C.  A  St.  L.  R.  K. ;  40  m.  S.  AY.  of  A’incennes. 
Has  some  manuf.  Pop.  (1897)  about  2,500. 

Grazalema,  ( gra-tha-lay'ma .)  astrongly  fortified  town 
of  Spain,  iu  the  province  of  Cadiz,  54  m.  E.N.E.  of  the 
latter  city.  The  trade  of  G.  is  mostly  in  bacon.  Pop. 
7,200. 

Graze,  v.  n.  [Fr.  raser,  from  Lat.  rado,  rasus,  to  scrape 
or  rub  off.  See  Grate.]  To  rub  or  touch  lightly  in 
passing;  to  brush  lightly,  as  the  surface  of  a  thing  ;  to 
lacerate  slightly  in  rubbing;  as,  he  was  grazed  by  a 
bullet. 

Graze,  v.  a.  [A.S.  grasian,  Ger.  grasen,  Du.  grazen, 
to  graze ;  formed  upon  the  respective  nouns  signifying 
Grass,  q.  ».]  To  feed  or  supply  with  grass,  as  cattle;  to 
furnish  pasture  for. 

"A  field  or  two  to  graze  his  cows." — Swift. 

— To  feed  upon;  to  eat  from  growing  herbage. 

"Their  steeds  free  graze  the  flowery  ground.” — Dryden. 

— To  tend  grazing  cattle. 

“O  happy  mau,  grazing  his  cattle  in  those  pleasant  fields.” 

S.  Daniel. 

— v.  n.  To  eat  grass ;  to  feed  on  growing  grass  ;  as,  graz¬ 
ing  cattle. 

—To  supply  grass;  as,  grazing  lands. 

Graz'er,  n.  That  which  grazes  or  feeds  on  grass,  Ac 
"  The  cackling  goose,  close  grazer .”  —  Philips. 

Grazier,  (gru'zher,)  n  One  who  admits  cattle  to  pas¬ 
ture  ;  one  who  rears  or  feeds  cattle  for  market ;  one  who 
deals  in  fat  cattle  wholesale. 

"  She  has  a  pot  of  money,  her  father  being  a  rich  grazier."  Collins. 

Graz  ing,  n.  A  lea;  a  pasture;  a  patch  of  meadow. — 
The  act  of  feeding  on  growing  grass  :  the  raising  or  feed¬ 
ing  of  cattle.  —  A  rub  or  light  touch  in  passing;  as,  the 
grazing  of  carriage-wheels. 

Grazioso.  tgrat'sc-b'zn,)  n.  [It.]  (Mus.)  An  indication 
to  the  performer  that  the  music  to  which  this  word  is 
affixed  is  to  be  executed  elegantly  and  gracefully. 

Grease,  (gres,)  n.  [Fr.  graisse ;  It .  grasso,  from  Lat, 
crassus,  fat,  gross  ;  akin  to  Gael,  creis,  fat.]  Animal  fat 
in  a  soft  or  fluid  state;  oily,  or  unctuous  matter  of  any 
kind,  as  tallow,  lard,  Ac. :  —  confined  to  the  fatty  pro¬ 
ducts  of  land  animals  only ;  as,  candl e-grease,  bear’s- 
grease,  engin e-grease,  Ac. 

"  A  girdle,  foul  with  grease,  binds  his  obscene  attire.”  —  Dryden. 

(Farriery.)  An  inflammatory  swelling  in  a  horse’s 
heels,  which  suspends  the  usual  greasy  secretion  of  the 
part,  and  produces  dryness  followed  by  cracks  and  ulcer¬ 
ous  issues;  it  is  generally  brought  on  by  over-exertion, 
or  by  standing  too  long  in  the  stable. 

—v.  a.  To  smear,  daub,  or  anoint  with  grease,  fat,  or  other 
slushy  matter ;  as,  to  grease  machinery,  to  grease  one’s 
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hair.  —  To  bribe :  to  corrupt  with  money  or  presents  ;  as, 
tiiey  greased  his  palm  with  gold. 

“  Envy  not  the  store 

Of  the  greaicd  advocate  that  grinds  the  poor.”  —  Dryden. 

—To  cozen :  to  cheat ;  to  swindle  ;  to  diddle ;  to  overreach. 

Grease'-cock,  n.  {Mach.)  A  short  pipe  fixed  in  the 
cylinder  cover  of  a  steam-engine,  with  two  stop-cocks 
inserted  at  a  short  distance  apart,  and  a  funnel  at  the 
top  for  holding  tallow.  When  the  upper  cock  is  opened, 
the  tallow  falls  into  the  intermediate  space;  the  cock  is 

1  then  closed,  and  the  lower  one  opened  for  the  melted 
grease  to  enter  the  cylinder,  and  lubricate  the  piston  | 
without  allowing  the  steam  to  escape. 

(ircas'er,  n.  A  term  of  contempt  applied  to  Mexicans 
in  the  W.  States  of  the  Union 

Greas'ily,  adv.  With  grease;  in  a  greasy  manner. — 
Grossly  ;  in  a  corrupt  or  indelicate  manner. 

Greas'iness,  n.  State  of  being  greasy  or  fatty;  unc- 
tuousuess ;  oiliness. 

Grea'son,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Cumberland  co. 

G  reas'y ,  a.  Smeared  or  defiled  with  grease  ;  as,  a  greasy  j 
apron. 

— Oily ;  unctuous ;  fat ;  consisting  of,  or  containing,  grease ; 
as,  a  greasy  mess.  —  Fat  of  body;  bulky; — used  in  a 
contemptuous  sense  ;  as,  a  “greasy  knight.” — ■  Shaks. 

(Farriery.)  Affected  with  the  disease  called  grease, 
as  a  horse. 

Grea'sy,  in  Illinois,  a  former  P.  0.  of  Macoupin  co. 

Grea'sy  Hidge,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Lawrence  co. 

Great,  ( grat ,)  a.  (com.  greater;  sup.  greatest.)  [A.S., 
Low  Ger.,  and  D.  grant ;  Fris.  grat;  Ger  .gross:  0.  Ger. 
groz ;  probably  allied  to  Lat.  grandir,  grown  big,  large, 
or  great.]  Large  in  bulk  or  dimensions ;  big;  being  of 
extended  length  or  breadth  ;  vast;  enormous;  immense; 
huge  ;  as,  a  great  distance,  a  great  castle,  a  great  desert., 
a  great  river,  a  great  length,  breadth,  size,  &c.  —  Large 
in  number;  expressing  a  large,  extensive,  or  unusual 
degree  of  anything ;  numerous;  as,  a  great  multitude. — 
Long  continued;  considerable  in  time, length, or  duration. 

“  Thou  hast  spoken  of  thy  servant's  house  for  a  great  while  to 
come  ”  —  2  Sam.  vii.  19. 

— Important;  weighty;  momentous;  as,  a  great  under¬ 
taking,  a  great  principle,  &c. 

**  They  never  fail  who  die  in  a  great  cause."  —  Byron. 

—Chief;  principal ;  of  vast  power  or  excellence ;  supreme ; 
illustrious ;  pre-eminent ;  distinguished ;  as,  a  great  man, 
the  Great  Seal,  &c. 

“  The  heart  ran  o’er 

With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old."  —  Byron. 

— Admirable;  superior;  eminent;  distinguished  by  any 
quality  or  qualities,  or  acquirements;  as,  a  great  idea,  a 
great  poem,  a  great  action. 

“  Great  thoughts,  great  feelings  came  to  them, 

Like  instincts,  unawares."  —  Monckton  Milnes. 

— Noble;  dignified;  grand;  majestic;  august;  strong; 
mighty ;  as,  a  great  hero,  a  great  genius,  &c. 

“  The  world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men.”  —  H.  Taylor. 

— Distant  by  one  more  generation  ;  —  in  the  ascending  or 
descending  line;  as,  a great-grandfather. 

By  the  great,  in  the  abstract,  gross,  or  whole. — “  Car¬ 
penters  build  a  house  by  the  great.” — •  Moxon. 

Great  circle-sailing.  ( Naut .)  The  steering  of  a  ship 
in  the  arc  of  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  nearest  course  between  two  places. 

Great  Seal,  the  chief  or  principal  seal  of  state  ;  in  Eng¬ 
land,  the  seal  of  state  intrusted  to  the  keeping  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor. 

The  great,  the  wealthy;  the  powerful;  the  distin¬ 
guished  ;  —  opposed  to  the  lowly. 

Great  Augli  wick  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  enters 
the  Juniata  River  in  Huntingdon  co. 

Great  Rar'rington.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-town 
of  Berkshire  co.,  on  the  Ilousatonic  river  and  the  N.  Y.,  J 
N.  II.  &  H.  R.  R.,  40  m.  S.S.E.  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  Has 
extensive  manufacturies  of  paper,  cottons  and  woollens. 
Pop.  (1895)  4,794. 

Great  fta'sin,  or  Fremont  Basin,  in  Utah  and  Nevada, 
an  extensive  tract  of  laud  lying  between  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  Wahsatch  Mountains,  having  an  area  of 
about  175,000  sq.  m.  As  yet  its  exploration  has  not  been 
very  thorough.  It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  moun¬ 
tains  and  high  hills,  and  consists  for  the  most  part  of  a 
dry  arid  desert,  interspersed  with  a  few  fertile  spots, 
It  has  some  rivers,  and  a  number  of  lakes,  or  sinks, 
which  have  no  outlets,  and  of  all  of  which  the  waters  are  ] 
salt,  except  Utah  Lake.  See  Great  Salt  Lake. 

Great  Bear  Bake.  See  Bear  Lake,  Great. 

Great  Bend,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson  j 
co.,  about  160  m.  N.W.  of  Albany. 

Great  Bend,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  and 
township  of  Susquehanna  co.,  on  the  Susquehanna  river, 
and  the  D.,  L.  &  W.  and  Erie  R.  Rs.,  47  m.  N.  of  Scranton. 
It  has  extensive  tanneries,  sawmills,  and  other  manu¬ 
factories,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  prosperous  farming, 
grazing,  and  dairying  region.  Pop.  (1X97)  about  1,250. 

Great  Bridge,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Norfolk 
co.,  abont  80  m.  S.E.  of  Richmond. 

Great  Brit'ain,  in  a  geographical  sense,  the  largest 
and  most  important  island  of  Europe,  is  generally 
termed  the  British  Empire,  or  United  Kingdom  of  Great  j 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Britain  (Britannia)  was  the  an¬ 
cient  name  of  the  island,  by  which  it  was  known  to  the 
Romans.  The  same  race  that  constituted  the  original 
population  of  Britain  occupied  also  Armorica  in  France, 
and  to  this  day  speak  essentially  the  same  language. 
The  distinction  is  for  the  most  part  made  by'  the  names 
of  Bretagne,  or  “  Little  Britain,”  but  Great  Britain  is 
spoken  of  when  the  affairs  of  the  most  important  island 
of  the  world  come  into  question.  The  term  Great  Brit- 1 
ain  was  but  little  used  by  the  islanders,  until  the  acces- 1 


sion  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland  to  the  crown  of  England 
united  the  entire  island  under  one  sovereignty.  In  the 
reign  of  Anne,  on  May  1,  1707,  Great  Britain  became  the 
legal  name  of  the  kingdom.  It  comprised  England,  Scot¬ 
land,  and  Ireland  (not  to  mention  Wales,  the  smallest  of 
the  dependencies).  The  official  style  of  the  empire  is  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  in 
current  language  the  term  comprises  the  entire  king¬ 
dom,  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  and  includes  the  entire 
imperial  power.  Linder  the  head  British  Empire  we 
have  given  the  table  and  population  of  all  the  posses¬ 
sions  under  British  rule.  The  details  of  the  physical 
geography  are  given  under  England,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
and  Wales,  and  more  minutely  under  the  names  of  the 
several  counties,  lakes,  rivers,  islands,  &c.  Under  this  head 
are  noticed  :  1.  The  geography  of  the  island  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  ;  2.  The  United  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
— its  general  institutions,  statistics,  &c. ;  3.  An  historical 
sketch  of  England;  observing  that  the  geography  and 
history  of  Ireland  down  to  the  present  day  will  be  found 
under  its  own  name.  —  The  island  of  Great  Britain  lies 
between  Lat.  49°  57'  30"  and  68°  40'  24"  N.,  and  between 
Lon.  1°  46'  E.  and  6°  13'  W.,  and  is  the  largest  island  in 
Europe.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Atlantic,  on 
the  E.  by  the  North  Sea,  on  the  S.  by  the  English  Chan¬ 
nel,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic,  the  Irish  Sea,  and 
St.  George's  Channel.  The  most  northerly  point  is  Dun- 
net  Head,  in  Caithness;  the  most  southerly,  Lizard 
Point,  in  Cornwall  ;  the  most  easterly,  Lowestoft  Ness, 
in  Norfolk ;  and  the  most  westerly,  Ardnamurchan 
Point,  in  Argyleshire.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  608 
m.,  and  its  greatest  breadth  (from  Land's  End  to  the  E. 
coast  of  Kent)  about  320  m. ;  while  its  surface  contains 
about  89,600  sq.  m.  —  Geology.  The  geology  of  G.  B.  is 
of  peculiar  importance,  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust 
having  been  first  systematically  studied  and  expounded 
here.  British  geologists  have  given  to  the  world  the 
names  whereby  the  various  strata  are  known,  and  Brit¬ 
ish  rocks  form  the  typical  series  of  the  earth's  strata. 
The  whole  recognized  series  of  stratified  deposits  occur 
in  Britain,  one  or  two  only  being  more  fully  developed 
elsewhere;  and  it  is  only  in  these  singular  cases  that 
the  foreign  equivalents  are  taken  as  the  types.  British 
geology  is  no  less  important  from  the  influence  it  has 
had  in  the  development  of  the  country,  its  mineral  wealth, 
especially  the  coal  and  the  iron,  being  the  real  muscle 
and  sinew  of  Britain’s  tremendous  commercial  power. — 
Min.  The  values  of  the  principal  minerals  produced  in 
the  year  1896  were  as  follows :  coal,  £46,250,000;  iron 
ore,  £2,865,709 ;  tin,  £370,530;  copper.  £24,762;  lead, 
£308,734;  gypsum,  £71,835;  granite,  £547,999 ;  chalk, 
£153,864;  clay,  £1,839,607. — Nat.  Hist.  The  natural  his¬ 
tory  of  Great  Britain  corresponds  generally  with  that  of 
continental  Europe.  Very  few  species,  either  of  plants 
or  animals,  are  peculiar  to  G.  B.  The  flora  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  island  most  nearly  resembles  that  of  Ger¬ 
many;  but  in  the  S.  of  England  there  is,  as  might  be 
expected,  a  closer  correspondence  with  that  of  the 
N.W.  of  France ;  and  some  plants  found  in  the  Chan¬ 
nel  Islands  and  on  the  French  coast  appear  nowhere  in 
Britain  but  in  the  S.W.  of  England.  The  mountains  of 
Wales,  Cumberland,  and  Scotland  have  a  vegetation  re¬ 
sembling  that  of  Scandinavia  more  than  that  of  the 
mountains  of  Central  or  Southern  Europe.  —  Ethnology. 
The  present  population  of  the  island  of  G.  B.  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  successive  waves  of  immigration  and  conquest. 
When  the  Romans  invaded  Britain  (54  B.  c.)  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  were  Celtic ;  and  they  continued  to  be  essential]}' 
so  until  the  5th  and  6th  centuries,  when  —  the  Romans 
having  previously  retired  —  the  level  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  were  gradually  overrun  and  subdued  by  German 
tribes  from  the  opposite  coasts.  Then  followed  inva¬ 
sions  of  Danes  and  other  Scandinavian  nations,  and 
lastly  the  Norman  Conquest.  As  the  Normans,  how¬ 
ever,  were  originally  from  Scandinavia,  they  cannot  be 
considered  its  adding  any  new  ethnological  element;  so 
that  the  inhabitants  of  England  (excepting  Wales)  and 
of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  may  be  considered  as  sprung 
from  an  amalgamation  of  the  original  Celtic  with  Ger¬ 
man  and  Scandinavian  blood,  the  latter  having  predom¬ 
inated  so  as  to  determine  the  language,  institutions,  and 
character  of  the  resulting  race.  Wales,  and  the  High¬ 
lands  of  Scotland,  are  still  inhabited  by  representatives 
of  the  ancient  Celtic  tribes.  (See  Scotland,  Picts  and 
Scots,  Ireland,  Celt.®,  Anglo-Saxons,  Wales.) — Agric. 
The  soil  of  G.  B.  is  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
production  of  two  of  the  primary  necessaries  of  society — 
breadstuff's  (chiefly  wheat,  barley,  and  oats) ;  and  grass, 
roots,  &c.,  as  food  for  domestic  animals.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  both  the  soil  and  the  climate  are  admirably  suited. 
McCulloch  estimates  the  number  of  acres  in  England 
under  grain  crops  at  6]^  millions  (wheat  3  millions,  bar¬ 
ley  1,  oats  and  rye  2,  beans  and  peas  %) ;  and  the  total 
produce  at  27 34  million  quarters — value  $185,000,000. 
The  produce  of  potatoes,  turnips,  rape,  and  clover  is  es¬ 
timated  at  $130,000,000.  The  annual  value  of  the  pas¬ 
tures  and  meadow-lands  is  immense.  The  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland  began  in  1856  to  collect 
careful  statistics  of  that  part  of  the  island;  but  owing  to 
a  misunderstanding  with  the  Treasury,  the  undertaking 
was  not  continued  beyond  1857.  In  that  year  there  were 
3,556,572  acres  under  rotation,  the  chief  crops  being  grass 
and  hay,  1,459,805  acres-  oats.  938,613  acres,  yielding 
32,750,763  bushels;  wheat,  223,152,  yielding  6,154,986 
bushels;  barley,  198,387,  yielding  6,564,429  bushels; 
turnips,  476,691  acres,  yielding  6,690,109  tons;  potatoes, 
139.819  acres,  yielding  430,468  tons.  The  total  number 
of  live-stock  in  Scotland  in  1857  amounted  to  6,989,368; 
viz.,  1X5,409  horses,  974,437  cattle,  5.683,168  sheep,  and 
146,354  swine  (see  also  Ireland).  The  amount  of  corn 
and  cattle  raised  in  the  United  Kingdom,  however,  is 


not  nearly  equal  to  the  consumption  of  the  population. 
The  average  importation,  of  grain  especially,  amounted 
to  10,100,000  quarters  during  the  last  15  years.  The 
farming  capital  employed  in  the  United  Kingdom  has 
been  estimated  in  a  widely  different  manner  by  various 
authorities.  On  the  whole,  G.  B.  is  very  backward  as 
compared  with  America  in  the  matter  of  statistics,  and  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  get  accurate  information  on  any 
product  that  is  not  a  direct  object  of  exportation. — 
Manuf,  dx.  The  manufactures  of  England  are  commen¬ 
surate  with  her  greatness  in  other  respects.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  is  that  of  cotton, which  employs  more  hands  than 
any  other  in  the  kingdom,  and  furnishes  about  two-fifths 
of  the  exports.  The  principal  seats  of  this  manufacture 
are  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Yorkshire.  The 
chief  woollen  and  worsted  manufactories  are  in  York¬ 
shire,  Lancashire,  and  Gloucestershire.  The  great  centres 
of  the  hardware  manufacture  are  Birmingham  and  Shef¬ 
field,  the  former  having  work-shops  of  iron,  steel,  copper, 
and  brass  wares,  and  the  latter  being  famed  chiefly  for 
cutlery,  agricultural  implements,  grates,  fire-arms,  &c. 
The  weaving  of  linen  is  carried  on  to  a  large  extent  at 
Leeds,  and  in  the  cos.  of  Lancaster,  Dorset,  Durham,  and 
Salop.  The  glove-trade  of  the  midland  and  W.  cos.  is 
important,  the  principal  establishments  being  at  Wood- 
stock,  Worcester,  Ludlow,  &c.  The  other  manufactures 
comprise  paper,  hats,  glass,  pottery,  soap,  lace,  &c.  Ship¬ 
building  is  also  a  prominent  branch  of  industry.  (See 
Ireland  and  Scotland.) — The  imports  for  the  year 
1895  amounted  to  $2,083,438,150,  to  which  the  U.  S. 
contributed  $403,036,960.  The  exportations  were  valued 
at  $3,514,137,835,  of  which  the  IT.  S.  received  $93,997,425. 
— Shipping.  To  carry  on  this  vast  trade  G.  B.  possesses 
12,943  registered  sailing  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  ton¬ 
nage  of  2,987,161  ;  and  8,263  steamers,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  5,969,020 ;  making  a  total  of  21,206  vessels, 
of  8,956,181  tons  burden.  The  total  shipping  of  the 
British  empire  comprised  36,181  vessels,  of  10,572,272 
tons. — Pop.  The  population  of  G.  B.  and  her  colonies, 
census  of  1891,  was:  United  Kingdom,  area,  120,973  sq. 
m.,  pop.  37,8X8,439  .  colonies  in  Europe,  124  sq.  m.,  pop. 
191,531;  in  Asia,  1,864,838  sq.  m.,  pop.  291,346,541;  in 
Australasia,  3,259,210  sq.m.,  pop.  4.238,368;  in  Africa, 
285,560  sq.  m.,  pop.  4,035,869  (in  addition  to  extensive 
protectorates)  ;  in  America,  4,282,936  sq.  m.,  pop. 
6,737,654;  making  a  total  of  9,813,639  sq.  m.,  pop. 
344,438,393. — Revenue  and  Expenditure.  For  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1895,  the  revenue  amounted  tc 
$473,428,810,  and  the  expenditures  to  $469,592,105. — 
National  Debt.  On  the  same  date  the  national  debt  of 
G.  B.  amounted  to  $3,304,994,705,  it  having  decreased 
about  $700,000,000  iu  20  years. — Army.  The  mainten¬ 
ance  of  a  standing  army  iu  the  time  of  peace,  without 
the  consent  of  Parliament,  is  prohibited  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights  of  1690.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  the 
number  of  troops  which  the  security  of  the  kingdom 
and  its  possessions  render  it  necessary  to  maintain,  as 
well  as  the  cost  of  the  different  branches  of  the  service 
in  detail,  have  been  sanctioned  by  an  annual  vote  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  According  to  the  army  esti¬ 
mates  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  session 
of  1895,  the  total  regular  force  of  G.  B.,  on  the  peace¬ 
footing,  during  the  years  1896-97  was  to  consist  of 
155,403  men.  But  the  standing  army  does  not  constitute 
the  whole  army ;  the  army  estimates  contain  votes  of 
money  for  four  classes  of  reserve,  or  auxiliary  forces, 
namely,  the  militia,  the  yeomanry,  the  volunteers,  and  the 
enrolled  pensioners,  forming  a  grand  to  till  of  the  Imperial 
force  of  669,553  men.  Of  these  77,465  constitute 
the  British  Indian  army. — Navy.  The  strength  of  the 
navy  in  1897  was :  armored  ships,  86 ;  unarmored,  126 ; 
gunboats,  85  ;  torpedo  boats,  250  ;  with  training,  receiv¬ 
ing,  store  ships,  transports,  &c.  These  are  armed  with 
a  total  of  6,426  guns,  of  which  10  are  of  80  tons  and  over 
in  weight  and  nearly  100  of  from  40  to  80  tons.  Of  the 
great  battle  ships  of  the  British  navy,  9  (built  or  build¬ 
ing)  are  of  14,900  tons  displacement,  and  about  12,000 
horse-power.  The  navy,  as  thus  augmented,  will  require 
in  all  a  total  of  93,700  officers  and  men. — Government. 
The  government  of  G.  B.  is  of  the  kind  known  as  a 
a  “Constitutional  Monarchy,”  in  which  the  sovereign 
accepts  of  the  dignity  under  an  express  agreement  to 
abide  by  certain  prescribed  conditions.  The  sovereignty 
is  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Brunswick,  now  on  the 
throne,  and  in  the  person  of  either  a  male  or  a  female. 
The  sovereign  (through  ministers)  is  the  directing  pow-er 
in  the  executive  of  governmeut;  while  the  legislative 
function  is  exercised  by  Parliament,  q.  tv — Religion.  G. 
B.  is  a  Protestant  state,  but  all  religions — not  offensive 
to  public  or  private  morals — may  be  professed,  and 
their  different  forms  of  worship  practised,  without  in¬ 
terference  from  any  quarter  whatever.  The  church 
“established  ”  by  special  acts  of  the  legislature  in  Eng¬ 
land,  is  Episcopal  in  its  form  of  government,  and  called 
the  “United  Church  of  England.”  In  Scotland,  the 
established  church  was  Presbyterian  (See  Ireland  and 
Scotland.)  No  information  regarding  the  number  of 
persons  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  those 
adhering  to  other  religious  creeds  in  England,  is  given 
in  the  official  censuses,  and  we  are  obliged  to  deduce 
the  relative  importance  of  the  other  denominations 
from  the  number  of  their  places  of  worship.  From 
these  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  difference  in  num¬ 
ber,  between  those  adhering  to  the  established  church 
and  those  belonging  to  the  “  Dissenters,”  as  they  are 
termed  in  England,  cannot  be  very  material  The  dis¬ 
establishment  of  the  Irish  Church  (i.e.,  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  England)  was  carried  under  Gladstone’s  ad¬ 
ministration  in  1869,  but  went  into  effect  Jan.  1,  1871. 
Of  late  years,  the  question  of  the  disestablishment  of  ths 
church  in  England  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion 
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The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  the  head  of  the  church ; 
this  see  was  established  in  597 ;  the  income  is  $75,000. 
— Hiit.  Nothing  authentic  is  known  of  the  history  of  Eng¬ 
land  before  Ctesar,  who  twice  invaded  the  island,  then 
called  Britannia,  in  55  and  54  B.C.  Claudius  resumed  the 
idea  of  subjugating  Britain  A.D.  43,  and  from  that  time 
until  85,  the  Roman  armies,  making  further  progress  at 
different  times,  penetrated  as  far  as  *he  Grampian  Hills, 
but  the  N.  portion  of  the  island  was  never  subdued  by 
the  invaders.  In  411,  Honorius  abandoned  Britain, 
whose  inhabitants,  finding  it  impossible  to  defend  them¬ 
selves  against  the  Piets,  called  to  their  aid  the  Saxons, 
who  (449)  assisted  them  so  effectually  that  they  took 
possession  of  the  country  and  founded  the  four  king¬ 
doms  of  Essex,  Wessex,  Sussex,  and  Kent.  The  Angles, 
w  ho  followed  them,  established  three  other  kingdoms, 
viz.,  East  Anglia,  Deira,  and  Mercia  (540-584).  All 
these  kingdoms  ended  by  being  reduced  to  one,  under 
Egbert,  the  Saxon  king  of  Wessex  (827).  After  835  the 
Danes  ravaged  England  from  time  to  time,  but  in  871 
Alfred  the  Great  forced  them  to  desist,  and  from  thence 
till  near  the  end  of  his  reign  1900)  the  Danes  left  tlieisland 
in  peace.  Returning  in  981,  the  Danes  succeeded,  in  1013, 
in  putting  their  king,  Sweyn,  on  the  throne,  which  was 
not  recovered  by  the  Saxon  dynasty  till  1041.  In  1066, 
William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  conquered  the  kingdom 
and  founded  a  new  dynasty,  which,  in  1154,  was  replaced 
by  the  Plantageuets  (of  Norman  race  on  the  female  side), 
and  of  whom  Henry  II.  was  the  first  king  in  England. 
This  family  reigned  till  14S5.  The  greatest  events  during 
this  lapse  of  time  were,  the  union  of  five  large  provinces 
of  France  with  England  by  the  accession  of  IjVnry  II.; 
the  struggle  of  this  prince  with  Thomas  A  liecket 
(1162  to  1170);  —  the  conquest  of  Ireland  (1171 );  the  wars 
of  Richard  the  “  Lion-Hearted  ”  against  France  (1194  to 
1199) ;  the  loss  of  Normandy  by  John  (Lackland)  in  1204; 
the  institution  of  Magna  Churta,  the  basis  of  the  English 
constitution  (1215),  —  the  insurrection  of  Montfort,  Earl 
of  Leicester,  against  Henry  III,  (1258  to  1265),  —  the 
temporary  dominion  over  Scotland,  during  the  anarchy 
in  that  country  (1286  to  1314), —  the  hundred-years  war 
against  France  (1337-1453),  —  and  the  civil  war  between 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  called  the  war  of  the 
Two  Roses,  which  ended  with  the  downfall  of  the  then 
royal  family  (1480-1485).  Then  followed  the  Tudor  dy¬ 
nasty,  under  which  the  royal  power  reached  its  zenith, 
and  during  which  time  the  Protestant  religion  was  sub¬ 
stituted  for  Catholicism,  —  a  change  successively  accom¬ 
plished  under  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  (1533  to  1603).  This  queen  was  succeeded  by 
James  I.,  the  founder  of  the  Stuart  dynasty,  who  first 
united  under  his  sway  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland, 
under  the  name  of  Great  Britain.  His  son  Charles  I., 
too  favorable  to  Catholicity  and  to  absolute  power, 
perished  on  the  scaffold  (1649),  a  republic  was  proclaimed, 
and  Cromwell  (q.v.), under  the  titleofProtector  remained 
master  of  the  realm  until  1658.  In  1660,  the  Stuarts  were 
reestablished,  but  the  errors  of  James  II.  brought  about 
a  new  revolution  in  1688,  which  finally  overthrew  the 
Stuart  dynasty  and  gave  to  the  English,  as  sovereign, 
William  III.,  prince  of  Orange,  who  had  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  James  II.  Under  Queen  Anne,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  him,  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland  was 
consummated,  and  her  reign  was  further  illustrated  by 
the  victories  of  Marlborough.  After  the  death  of  Queen 
Anne  (1714),  the  house  of  Hanover  came  to  the  throne 
as  the  nearest  heirs  of  the  royal  line,  and  this  family 
still  holds  the  throne  of  England.  Under  this  dynasty 
took  place  the  Seven  Years’  War  (1756  to  1763) ;  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Canada  (1763) ;  the  loss  of  the  Anglo-American 
colonies,  now  the  IT.  S.  (1776-1783)  ;  the  conquest 
of  India  (1757  to  1816) ;  the  struggle  against  the 
French  revolution  and  against  the  Empire  (1793  to  1815); 
the  Irish  Union  (1800);  the  repeal  of  all  penal  laws 
against  Catholics  and  Non-conformists  (1820  to  1829) ; 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  (1846) ;  the  Crimean 
war  against  Russia,  in  concert  with  France  (1854-1855); 
the  Sepoy  mutiny,  and  its  prompt  repression,  in 
Hindustan,  (1857-1858),  and  the  several  expeditions 
against  China  (1842  to  1860);  the  Reform  Bill  (1868), 
and  the  Fenian  agitation  (for  which  see  Ireland); 
the  Asbantee  (1864)  and  Abyssinian  (1868)  wars;  the 
Irish  laud  act  (1870)  ;  the  settlement  with  the  U.  S.  of  the 
Alabama  Claims  (1873)  ;  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church  ;  the  annexation  of  the  Feejee  Islands 
(1874)  ;  the  assumption  by  the  queen  of  the  title  of 
Empress  of  India  (1876)  ;  the  Berlin  treaty  (q.  ».),  the 
acquisition  of  Cyprus;  the  Fisheries  settlement  with 
the  U.  S.  (1878),  the  Afghan  and  Kaffir  wars  (1878-79), 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  (1885),  and  the  Nile 
expedition  (1897).  From  1879  to  the  present  time  Irish 
agitation  has  been  for  Great  Britain  a  source  of  serious 
disquiet  (see  Ireland).  In  1882  Mr.  Gladstone  adopted 
a  policy  of  conciliation,  but  the  murder  of  Lord  Fred¬ 
erick  Cavendish  and  of  Mr.  Burke  caused  its  abandon¬ 
ment  and  the  immediate  passing  of  a  coercion  law 
which  virtually  placed  Ireland  under  martial  law.  In 
1882  the  Egyptian  army,  under  the  leadership  of  Arabi 
Bey,  having  revolted  from  the  Khedive’s  authority. 
Great  Britain  sent  a  large  naval  expedition  to  Egypt, 
bombarded  Alexandria,  and  defeated  the  rebellious 
forces.  Since  that  date  the  Egyptian  government  has 
been  under  British  suzerainty,  and  in  1896  a  British 
expedition  was  sent  up  the  Nile  with  the  purpose  of 
regaining  the  provinces  of  Egypt  held  by  the  Mahdist 
forces.  Within  the  past  decade  6.  B.  has  largely  ex¬ 
tended  its  territory  in  Africa,  bringing  great  areas  in 
the  south  and  east  of  the  continent  under  its  protection. 
During  the  same  interval  several  subjects  of  dispute 
have  arisen  with  the  U.  S.,  which  have  all  been  peace¬ 
fully  settled.  An  imposing  festival  took  place  in  Lon¬ 


don  in  June,  1897,  on  the  occasion  of  the  60th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  Queen  Victoria’s  accession,  the  fact  that  she  had 
reigned  longer  than  any  preceding  monarch  giving  the 
greatest  interest  and  importance  to  the  ceremonies,  in 
which  representatives  from  all  sections  of  the  empire 
took  part.  During  the  period  of  Queen  Victoria’s  reign 
the  progress  of  G.  B.  politically,  industrially  and  com¬ 
mercially  has  been  very  considerable,  while  its  rela 
tions  to  the  other  States  of  Europe  have  in  many 
respects  changed  and  its  comparative  importance  has 
to  some  degree  declined.  Politically,  the  principles  of 
democracy  have  greatly  progressed,  the  franchise  hav¬ 
ing  been  extended  until  it  has  become  well-nigh  uni 
versa),  while  several  acts  for  parliamentary  reform 
have  been  passsed.  One  important  step  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  was  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888,  which 
gave  to  elected  bodies  the  local  administration  pre¬ 
viously  held  by  the  “  gentry.”  In  Ireland,  reform  has 
taken  the  shape  of  Land  Acts  in  favor  of  tenants  and 
to  enable  them  to  obtain  possession  of  the  land  tilled 
by  them  ;  but  the  desire  for  home  rule  seems  unabated 
by  these  and  other  concessions.  Industrially,  there  has 
been  considerable  advance  in  the  condition  and  rate  of 
wages  of  the  working  people,  while  the  principle  of 
socialism,  not  heard  of  half  a  century  ago,  has  grown 
until  to-day  it  exerts  a  powerful  influence  upon  the 
industrial  population  and  lias  influenced  important 
legislation  in  its  favor.  Commercially,  the  changes 
since  the  queen’s  accession  have  been  radical.  In  1846 
the  corn-laws  were  abolished  and  other  restrictions  on 
trade  and  commerce  removed,  G.  B.  adopting  that  prin¬ 
ciple  of  free  trade  of  which  to-day  she  is  the  one  great 
advocate  among  nations,  and  to  which  many  ascribe 
her  commercial  supremacy.  At  present,  however,  thif 
supremacy  is  threatened  by  other  nations,  notably  the 
United  States  and  Germany,  which  have  come  into  the 
field  as  powerful  rivals,  and  each  of  which  has  gained 
a  market  for  its  manufactures,  to  some  degree,  within 
G.  B.  itself.  The  political  supremacy  of  G.  B.  has 
similarly  declined  through  the  growth  in  strength  and 
activity  of  Germany,  Russia  and  France,  her  only 
superiority  to-day  being  the  strength  of  her  fleet,  which 
still  in  a  measure  assures  her  the  empire  of  the  sea. 

SOVEREIGNS  OF  ENGLAND. 

DANES  AND  SAXONS. 

A.  D. 

975.  Edward  II.,  (the  Mar 
tyr.j 

979.  Ethelred  II. 

1013.  Sweyn. 

1014.  Canute  (the  Great). 
1014.  Ethelred  II.  (again). 

1016.  Edmund  II.  (Ironside) 

1017.  Canute  (again). 

1035.  Harold  I. 

1040.  Ilardicanute. 

1043.  Edward  (tlieConfessor) 
1066.  Harold  II. 


A.  D. 

827.  Egbert. 

837.  Ethelwolf. 

857.  Ethelbald  II. 

860.  Ethelbert. 

866.  Ethelred  I. 

871.  Alfred  the  Great. 

901.  Edward  I.,  (the 
Elder.) 

925.  Athelstan. 

940.  Edmund  I. 

946.  Edred. 

955.  Edwy. 

957.  Edgar. 

NORMANS. 

1066.  Dec.  25.  William  I.  1100.  Aug.  5.  Henry  I. 

1087.  Sep.  26.  William  II.  1135.  Dec.  26.  Stephen. 

PLANTAGENETS. 

1154.  Dec.  19.  Henry  II.  1272.  Nov.  20.  Edward  I. 

1189.  Sep.  3.  Richard  I.  1307.  July  8.  Edward  II. 

1199.  May  27.  John.  1327.  Jan.  25.  Edward  III. 

1216.  Oct.  28.  Henry  III.  1377.  June  22.  Richard  II. 

HOUSE  OF  LANCASTER. 

1399.  Sep  30.  Henry  IV.  1422,  Sep.  1.  Henry  VI. 
1413.  March  21.  Henry  V. 

HOUSE  OF  YORK. 

1461.  March  4.  Edward  IV.  1483.  June  26.  Richard  III 
1483.  April  9.  Edward  V. 

HOUSE  OF  TUDOR. 

1485.  Aug.  22.  Henry  VII.  1553.  July  6.  Mary. 

1509.  April  22.  Henry  VIII.  1558.  Nov.  17.  Elizabeth. 
1547.  Jan.  28.  Edward  VI. 

HOUSE  OF  STUART. 

1603.  March  24.  James  I.  1025.  March  26.  Charles  I. 
interregnum.  —  The  Commonwealth. 

HOUSE  of  STUART,  (restored.) 

Charles  II.  1689.  Feb.  13.  William  III 
James  II.  and  Mary. 

1702,  Marcli_8.  Anne. 

HOUSE  OF  HANOVER. 

1714.  Aug.  I.  George  I.  1S20.  Jan.  29.  George  IV. 
1727.  June  11.  George  II.  1830.  June  26.  William  IV. 
1760.  Oct.  25.  George  III.  1837.  June  20.  Victoria. 

Great  Fisli  River,  or  Thew-ee-choh,  a  river  ol 
British  N.  America,  enters  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  Lat.  67° 
7'  31"  N„  Lon.  94°  39'  45"  W. 

Great'-Uearted,  a.  High-spirited;  undejected. 
Great  Island,  an  island  in  Bass’s  Straits,  between 
Australia  and  Tasmania.  Ext.  40  m.  in  length,  with  a 
breadth  of  12  m.  Pop.  41,000. 

Great  Island,  an  island  of  Ireland,  in  Cork  harbor; 

area,  abt.  12  sq.  m.  —  Another  in  Wexford  harbor. 
Great  Island,  in  New  Hampshire,  an  island  and  light¬ 
house  at  the  entrance  of  Portsmouth  harbor.  It  ex¬ 
hibits  a  fixed  light  90  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  Lat.  43° 
3'  30"  N.,  Lon.  70°  43'  W. 

Great  Kanawha.  ( ka-natv'wa ,)  a  river  in  N.  Caro¬ 
lina,  Virginia,  and  IK  Virginia,  which  rises  in  Watauga 
co.,  in  the  former  State,  and  taking  a  tortuous  N.E. 
course  through  Ashe  co.,  enters  Virginia  in  Grayson  co. ; 
thence  traversing  Carroll  co.,  it  makes  its  way  through 
the  Iron  Mountain  (a  ridge  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains) 
into  Wythe  co.,  and  from  here  followinga  geueral  N.E., 
N.,  and  N.W.  course  between  Pulaski  and  Montgomery 


1660.  May  29. 
1685.  Feb.  6. 


and  through  Giles  cos., pierces  anotherridge  of  the  Alle¬ 
ghany  Mountains,  and  enters  IV.  Virginia  between 
Mercer  and  Monroe  cos. ;  thence  generally  N.W.  through 
a  third  ridge  of  the  Alleghanies,  it  continues  by  Green¬ 
brier  and  Raleigh  cos.,  and  through  Fayette,  Kanawha, 
Putnam,  and  Mason  cos.,  till  it  empties  into  the  Ohio 
River  at  Point  Pleasant.  Above  the  Gauley  River  it 
bears  the  name  of  New  River.  Length,  abt.  400  m. 

Great'Iy,  adv.  In  a  great  degree;  much.  —  Nobly; 
illustriously ;  magnanimously. 

Great  Rills,  in  Maryland,  a  P.  0.  of  St.  Mary’s  co. 

Great  Neck,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Queen's  co. 

Great'ness,  n.  Largeness  of  bulk,  dimensions,  number, 
or  quantity;  magnitude;  large  amount;  extent;  high 
degree ;  as,  the  greatness  of  reward,  the  greatness  of  an 
enterprise,  &c. 

— High  rank,  place,  station,  or  position;  elevation;  dis¬ 
tinction;  dignity;  eminence;  command ;  power;  gran¬ 
deur  ;  pomp ;  magnificence. 

“  Some  are  born  great,  some  achieve  greatness,  and  some  have 
greatness  thrust  upon  them." — Shake. 

— Swelling  pride  ;  affected  state. 

"  It  is  not  of  pride  or  greatness  that  he  cometh  not  aboard  your 
ships." — Bacon. 

— Elevation  of  mind;  nobleness  of  disposition;  magna¬ 
nimity. 

*•  The  eternal  substances  of  his  greatness." — Beau,  and  Ft. 

— Strength,  extent,  or  power  of  intellectual  faculties  ;  as, 
greatnessof genius. — Intensity;  force;  degreeof quality ; 
as,  greatness  of  heat,  greatness  of  sound. 

Great  Oak,  in  Iowa,  a  post- township  of  Palo  Alto 
co. 

Great  Osjee'ehee  River, in  Georgia.  See  Ogeechee. 

Great  Ohoo'pee  River,  in  Georgia.  See  Ohoopee, 

Great  (or  Sandy)  Point,  in  Massachusetts,  a  promon¬ 
tory  and  light-house  on  the  N.  extremity  of  Nantucket 
Island.  It  exhibits  a  fixed  light  70  ft.  above  the  sea- 
level.  Lat.  41°  23'  20"  N.,  Lon.  70°  3'  W. 

Great  Pond,  in  Maine,  a  post-office  of  Hancock  co. 

Great  Salt  Lake,  in  I’tah,  the  largest  lake  of  the 
Great  Basin  ( q .  ».).  It  is  about  90  m.  lung,  30  m.  in 
width,  and  covers  an  area  of  2,100  sq.  m.  Its  surface  is 
4,200  ft,  above  the  sea-level.  In  the  middle  of  the  lake, 
several  islands  rise  as  high  as  3,250  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  water;  the  principal  island  is  in  Lat.  41°  10’  N., 
and  l.on.  112° 21'  W.  The  islands  are  9  in  number;  one 
of  them  is  12  miles,  and  another  16  miles  in  length. 
The  water  of  the  lake  is  so  salt  as  to  form  one  of  the 
purest  and  most  concentrated  brines  known  in  the 
world.  It  contains  22  per  cent,  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
slightly  mixed  with  other  salts.  This  lake,  in  whose 
waters  no  living  creature  is  found,  receives  from  the 
south,  by  the  Jordan,  the  waters  of  the  Utah  Lake,  which 
are  fresh,  and  those  of  the  Wear  River  from  the  north  ; 
but  it  has  no  outlet.  It  lias  been  called  the  “still  in¬ 
nocent  Dead  Sea;”  and,  certainly,  in  the  quality  of  the 
water,  and  the  wild  weird  aspect  of  the  surrounding 
scenery,  the  lakes  greatly  resemble  each  other.  The 
first  mention  of  the  G.  S.  L  was  by  Baron  La  Hnntan, 
in  1689,  who  did  not  himself  visit  it,  but  who  gathered 
some  notions  of  it  from  the  Indians  west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi.  It  was  first  explored  and  described  in  1843,  by 
Colonel  Fremont.  A  thorough  survey  was  made  in 
1849-1850  by  Captain  Howard  Stansbury,  of  the  United 
States  army,  whose  report  was  printed  in  1852.  About 
38  m.  to  the  S.E.,  and  connected  with  it  by  the  Utah  or 
Jordan  River,  is  Utah  Lake,  the  waters  of  which  are  fresh. 

Groat  Salt  Lake,  city  and  county.  See  Salt  Lake. 

Groat  Slave  Lake,  [Fr.  Lac  tie  VEsclave,]  a  con¬ 
siderable  lake  in  British  N.  America,  of  a  very  irregular 
shape,  and  covering  an  area  of  upwards  of  15,000  sq.m. 
It  lies  between  Lat.  60°  40'  and  63°  N.,  and  between  109° 
30' and  117°  30' W.  Its  main  outlet  is  the  Mackenzie 
River,  which  flows  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Groat  Slave  Ri  ver,  a  river  of  British  N.  America, 
connects  Lake  Athabasca  with  the  Great  Slave  Lake ; 
length,  about  300  in. 

Groat  South  Kay,  in  New  York,  an  arm  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean  on  the  S.  coast  of  Suffolk  co.,  Long  Island. 
It  is  50  m.  long  and  from  %  to  5  m.  wide.  Great  South 
Beach,  which  is  about  35  m.  long,  and  has  Fire  Island 
Light-house  on  the  W.  extremity,  separates  it  from  the 
ocean. 

Groat  Valley,  in  Hew  York,  a  post-town  of  Catta¬ 
raugus  co.,  about  50  m.  S.  E.  of  Dunkirk.  It  was  form¬ 
erly  a  reservation  of  the  Seneca  Indians.  Pop.  (1897) 
about  1.940. 

Groat  'Western,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Arm¬ 
strong  co.,  about  212  m.  W.N.W.  of  Harrisburg.  P.  0. 
Brady’s  Bend. 

Groat  Works,  in  Maine.,  a  post-village  of  Penobscot 
co.,  about  80  m.  E.  of  Augusta. 

Greave,  v.  a.  (Naut.)  To  bream ;  to  grave. 

Groavos,  (grevz,)  n.  pi.  [Fr. greves,  armor  for  the  legs; 
Sp.  grevas.  The  O.  Fr .  greve  signifies  the  shank,  shin, 
forepart  of  the  leg.]  Pieces  of  armor  used  at  a  very  early 
period  to  defend  the  leg  between  the  knee  and  the  ankle. 
They  formed  a  part  of  the  armor  of  Eastern  nations  in 
the  time  of  Saul,  as  we  learn  from  the  story  of  Goliath 
of  Gath,  the  champion  of  the  Philistines,  who  “had 
greaves  of  brass  upon  his  legs.”  The  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans  also  wore  metal  greaves.  The  Saxons  protected 
the  leg  by  bands  of  cloth,  the  Danes  by  pieces  of  thick 
leather.  At  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  armor 
for  the  legs  consisted  of  hose,  on  which  scales  or  rings 
of  metal  were  fastened.  When  plate-armor  came  into 
use,  the  G.  consisted  of  plates  of  polished  steel,  covering 
the  fore  part  of  the  legs.  The  metal  shin-piece  still 
forms  a  part  of  the  picturesque  dress  of  the  Albanians. 

Grelx*,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Colymhid.y 

(ire  l)le,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Lebanon  co. 
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Grecian,  (gre'shan,)  a.  ( Geog .)  Relating,  or  belonging 
to  Greece. 

— n.  (Geog.)  A  Greek;  a  native  or  inhabitant  of  Greece. 
—  A  Jew  who  understood  Greek.  (Acts  vi.  1.)— One  who 
is  a  ripe  scholar  in  the  Greek  language,  history,  or  lit¬ 
erature. 

“  The  most  accomplished  of  Grecians."  —  De  Quincey. 

Grecian  fire.  See  Greek  Fire. 

OreciMiii.  ( gre'sizm, ,)  n.  [Fr.  grtcisme.]  An  idiom  of 
the  Greek  language;  a  Hellenism, 
recize.  ( gre'siz,)  v.  a.  To  make  Grecian.  —  To  trans¬ 
late  into  Greek. 

(i re'cir.e,  Gre'cianize,  v.  n.  To  speak  the  Greek 
language. 

drecqtie,  (grlk,)n.  [Fr.]  A  French  coffee-pot. 

<irec«nie,  ( A  la,)  a.  [Fr.J  After  the  Greek  manner 
or  fashion. 

Greece,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Monroe 
county. 

Greece,  a  modern  kingdom  of  Europe,  and  the  most 
celebrated  state  of  antiquity.  In  its  flourishing  period, 
G.  comprised  the  entire  S.  portion  of  the  E  peninsula  of 
Europe,  extending  N.  to  Lat.  42°,  including  the  Ionian 
Islands,  Crete,  and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  This 
famous  region  was  originally  called  Hellas,  and  received 
the  uame  of  G.  from  Grsecus,  Prime  of  Thessaly  The 
modern  kingdom  of  G,  though  smaller  than  the  ancient 
country  of  the  same  name,  comprises  the  territories  of 
the  most  celebrated  and  interesting  of  the  ancient  states 
of  G..  together  with  the  islands  of  Euboea,  the  Cyclades 
and  the  two  Sporades,  and  has  been  considerably  en¬ 
larged  by  the  annexation  of  Thessaly  and  partot  Epirus, 
ceded  by  Turkey  in  1881  in  execution  of  the  treaty  of 
Berlin.  Total  area  (islands  included)  25,101  sq.  miles. — 
Government .  The  present  constitution  of  G.,  adopted 
in  1864,  vests  the  whole  legislative  power  in  a  single 
chamber  of  representatives,  called  the  Boule,  whose 
numbers  are  elected  by  universal  suffrage ;  the  execu¬ 
tive  is  vested  in  the  King  and  his  ministers  (who  are 
responsible  to  the  Iloule),  who  are  assisted  by  a  Council 
ot  State. — Finances.  The  finances  of  G.  are  and  har  e 
long  been  in  a  state  of  great  disorder.  The  revenue, 
amounting  annually  to  about  $18,000,000,  is  every  year 
inferior  to  the  expenditure,  and  the  public  debt  steadily 
increases,  amounting  in  1890  to  $107,305,518;  in  1895  to 
$159,149,403.  Continental  G.  is  naturally  divided  into 
two  principal  portions,  the  N.,  or  Hellas,  and  the  S.,  or 
Morea  (the  ancient  Peloponnesus).  These  two  portions 
are  connected  by  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  Politically 
G.  is  divided  into  16  provinces,  or  Nomarchies,  corres¬ 
ponding  to  our  States,  and  these  in  turn  are  subdivided 
into  Ejiarchies.  Pop.  of  Greece  (1896)  about  2,148,000. — 
(Physical  Geog.)  No  country  is  more  remarkable  for 
the  irregularity  of  its  shape,  its  shores,  and  its  surface. 
Its  N.  portion,  Hellas,  stretches  W.N.W.  to  E.S.E.  for 
about  200  miles,  gradually  decreasing  in  breadth  from 
Acarnania  to  Cape  Colonna  in  Attica.  Its  S.  portion, 
the  Morea,  is  a  peninsula,  said  to  derive  its  modern 
name  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  a  mulberry-leaf. 
It  is  united  N.E.  to  Hellas  by  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 
The  greatest  length  of  the  Morea,  N.  to  S.,  is  about  140 
tn. ;  its  breadth  varies  from  60  to  135  m. :  it  comprises 
about  half  the  area  of  the  newly  erected  kingdom. — The 
surface  of  Greece  is  throughout  mountainous,  and 
scarcely  any  room  is  left  for  plains.  Such  of  the  latter 
as  exist  are  principally  along  the  sea-shore,  or  near  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  or  else  are  mere  basins,  once  forming 
the  beds  of  mountain  lakes,  enclosed  on  all  sides  by 
mountains,  or  communicating  with  each  other  only  by 
deep  and  narrow  gorges.  Such  are  the  plains  of  Man- 
tineia,  Orchomenos,  Styinphalus,  Topolias,  and  Copais. 
The  most  extensive  tracts  of  plain  country  are  in  W. 
Hellas,  and  on  the  N.VV.  and  N.  shores  of  the  Morea. 
These  are  also  the  most  productive  parts  of  the  country ; 
but  other  very  fertile,  though  small,  plains  are  scattered 
through  the  E.  of  Greece,  as  those  of  Bceotia,  E.  Phocis, 
Marathon,  and  many  others,  which  are  still,  as  anciently, 
the  granaries  of  the  country.  The  most  flourishing 
cities  of  antiquity,  as  Athens,  Elcusis,  Megara,  Corinth, 
Argos,  Sparta,  and  Thebes,  were  situated  in  the  midst 
Sr  on  the  borders  of  these  plains;  and  others,  as  Tripo- 
lizza,  Leoudari,  Mistra,  Gastouni,  Patras,  Missolonghi, 
Zeitoun,  and  Livadia,  which  in  modern  times  have 
ranked  among  the  principal  towns  in  Greece,  have 
been  similarly  located.  —  Mountains.  They  belong  to 
the  Alpine  system,  being  a  continuation  of  the  Julian 
Alps,  so  remarkable  in  their  whole  extent  for  their 
numerous  grottoes  and  caverns.  The  principal  chain — 
that  of  Pindus — runs  N.VV.  to  S.E.  through  the  centre 
of  Hellas,  as  far  as  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  On  entering 
Greece,  the  Pindus  chain  is  supposed  to  be  nearly  7,709 
feet  in  height.  It  sends  off  on  its  YV.  side  some  ranges 
through  Acarnania  and  JEtolia,  and  the  range  of  Mount 
Zagora  or  Helicon  in  Bceotia ;  but  its  offsets  on  this  side 
are  of  very  inferior  height.  The  mountains  of  Acarna¬ 
nia  in  general  are  estimated  at  only  about  1,900  feet  in 
height;  and  Mount  Paleo  Vonna,  the  summit  of  Heli¬ 
con.  has  only  5,738  feet  of  elevation.  On  the  E.  side  the 
branches  of  Pindus  are  more  lofty;  Mount  Guiona,  the 
highest  point  in  Greece,  and  near  its  N.  boundary,  is 
8.239  feet  high  ;  and  Katabothra  ((E'a).  7,061  feet. 
The  celebrated  Mount  Parnassus  is  a  part  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  mountain-chain  :  its  principal  summit,  Liakoura,  is 
8,068  ft.  in  height.  Mount  Elatea  (Cithseron)  is  4,629  ft. ; 
and  in  Attica,  Parnes  4,636,  Pentelicus  3,642,  and  Ilymet- 
tus  (Treln-nnuni)  3,370  ft.  high.  A  mountain-chain  runs 
through  Euboea  in  its  whole  length  nearly  parallel  to 
that  of  Pindus;  its  highest  point,  Mount  Delphi  (Dir- 
phossus).  near  its  centre,  reaches  the  elevation  of  5,725  ft. 
A  chaiu  passes  through  the  isthmus,  and  nearly  through 
the  Morea  E.  to  W.,  giving  off  lateral  branches,  which 


reach  quite  to  the  extremities  of  the  four  S.  promonto¬ 
ries  of  the  peninsula.  The  culminating  point  in  this 
part  of  Greece  is  Mount  St.  Elias  (Taygetos),  in  Maina, 
7,900  feet  high. — Hirers  and  Lakes.  G.  has  no  navigable 
rivers,  nor  would  any  be  worth  notice,  were  it  not  for  the 
classical  recollection  which  attach  to  every  portion  of 
both  soil  and  water  of  this  celebrated  country.  The  Aspro- 
Potamus  (Aclieleus),  between  .iEtolia  and  Acarnania,  is 
the  largest;  the  principal  remaining  ones  are  the  Gavios 
Mavro-Potamus  (Cephissus  of  Boeotia),  which  runs  into 
the  Lake  Topolias,  the  Hellada  (Sperchius)  Asopo,  the 
Athenian  Cephissus  and  Ilissus;  in  the  Morea,  the  Rou- 
phia  (Alpheus),  Vasilico  (Eurotos),  Iliaco  (Pencils),  Pla- 
nizza  (Inachus),  Mavro-nero  (the  ancient  Styx).  &c.  The 
principal  lake  is  that  of  Topolias  (Copais),  in  YV.  Bceotia, 
said  to  bo  1,000  feet  above  the  sea.  There  are  a  few  in¬ 
significant  pools  in  the  Morea,  including  the  Lernean 
and  Stymphalian  lakes  so  famous  in  classical  fable. — 
Marshes  are  numerous.  Nearly  the  whole  N.  shore  of 
the  Morea,  from  Corinth  to  Patras,  is  low  and  marshy; 
and  the  inhab.  of  both  those  towns,  as  well  as  of  Nauplia, 
Argos,  and  Zeitoun,  the  plain  of  Marathon,  and  a  por¬ 
tion  of  that  of  Athens,  suffer,  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
y  ar,  from  malaria  generated  by  stagnant  pools.  The 
want  of  navigable  rivers  in  Greece  is  obviated  by  the 
nrmerous  gulfs  and  inlets  of  the  sea,  which  indent  its 
coasts  on  every  side,  and  afford  unusual  facilities  to 
commerce,  while  they  add  to  the  variety  and  beauty  of 
the  scenery.  The  principal  gulfs  or  bays  are  those  of 
Y'olo,  Zeitoun,  Egina,  or  Athens  (Sinus  Saronicus),  and 
Argos  or  Nauplia  on  the  E. ;  Kolokythia  and  Koron  on 
the  S. ;  Arkhadia,  Patras,  and  Arta,  on  the  YV. ;  and  the 
extensive  and  beautiful  Gulf  of  Corinth,  between  Hellas 
and  the  Morea.  Between  Euboea  and  the  main-land  are 
the  channels  of  Talanti  and  Egripo,  united  by  the  an¬ 
cient  Euripus.  The  shores  of  Greece  are  mostly  abrupt. 
The  chief  headlands  are,  Capes  Mautelo  in  Euboea,  Co¬ 
lonna  (Sunium),  and  Skyllo  ( Scylleeum )  on  the  E. ;  St. 
Angelo  (Malea),  Matapan  (Ttenarum),  and  Gallo  (Acri- 
tus  Pr.),  on  the  S. ;  and  Klarenza  and  Skropha  on  the  YV. 
coast. — Geology  and  Mineralogy.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  country  consists  of  secondary  formations.  G., 
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generally  speaking,  is  a  region  of  compact  gray  lime¬ 
stone.  The  shores  of  the  Morea  are  bordered  by  tertiary 
formations,  containing  an  abundance  of  fossil  shells.  YToi- 
canic  action  is  clearly  traceable,  particularly  in  some  of 
the  islands.  The  whole  of  G.  abounds  with  caverns 
and  fissures,  whence  sulphurous  and  other  mephitic 
vapors  arise,  which  were  taken  advantage  of  in  an¬ 
tiquity,  at  Delphi  and  elsewhere,  for  practising  religious 
deceptions.  There  are  numerous  hot  and  cold  mineral 
springs,  both  saline  and  sulphurous;  but  few  have  yet 
been  analyzed.  In  some  parts  the  soil  is  impregnated 
with  nitre  ;  this  is  especially  the  case  near  Ccrintli  and 
Kalavrita.  Marble  of  various  colors,  red  and  green  in 
the  Morea,  and  white  at  Pentelicus  in  Attica,  porphyry, 
slate,  gypsum,  zinc,  lead,  iron,  gold,  and  silver  in  small 
quantities,  cobalt,  copper,  manganese,  alum,  sulphur, 
and  asphaltum,  are  among  the  principal  mineral  pro¬ 
ducts.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  most  competent  author¬ 
ities  that  the  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  mines  of 
Attica  and  the  islands  of  Siphnos  aYid  Seriphos  are  far 
from  being  exhausted.  Iron  abounds  in  Scyros,  at 
Tasnarum,  and  in  Euboea,  where,  also,  as  well  as  in  Elis, 
there  are  abundant  seams  of  coal. — Climate.  Temperate, 
and  for  the  most  part  healthy,  except  in  the  low  and 
marshy  tracts  around  the  shores  and  lakes,  some  of 
which  are  very  unhealthy.  The  mean  temperature,  in 
a  country  the  surface  of  which  is  so  uneven,  must,  of 
course,  vary  considerably ;  but  the  medium  temperature 
of  the  year  in  the  plains  of  N.  Greece  may  be  about  60°, 
and  in  those  of  the  S.  about  64°  5'  Falir.  At  Athens  the 
thermometer  not  unfrequently  rises  in  July  above  100° 
Fahr.  Snow  falls  in  the  mountains  by  the  middle  of 
Oct.,  and  even  in  the  plains  it  is  occasionally  six  inches 
deep;  but  it  never  lies  long  in  the  latter.  The  winters 
at  Athens  are  confined  to  the  first  two  months  of  the 
year.  Both  spring  and  autumn  are  rainy  seasons  ;  and 
in  Dec.  the  rains  are  generally  so  heavy  that  many  parts 
of  the  country  are  laid  under  water  ;  but  throughout 
the  whole  summer,  which  may  be  said  to  comprise  half 
the  year,  a  shower,  or  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  is  rare  in  sev¬ 
eral  parts  of  the  country.  —  Productions.  The  more 
common  products  of  Greek  soil  in  ancient  times  were 
wheat,  barley,  and  other  cereals ;  flax,  wine,  and  oil,  with 


fruits  of  various  kinds.  The  figs  of  Attica  were  and  stil 
are  famed  for  the  excellence  of  their  flavor.  Forests 
once  covered  many  of  the  hills,  and  supplied  timber  for 
domestic  purposes  and  for  ship-building :  they  are  still 
extensive  in  some  parts.  The  most  important  pro¬ 
ductions  of  modern  G.  are  those  mentioned  above,  with 
maize,  rice,  millet,  currants,  and  silk.  Honey  is  produced 
in  great  quantity  on  Hymettus  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
Peloponnesus.  The  mulberry-tree  is  largely  grown  fur 
thesilk-worm ;  and  on  the  north  and  south  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth,  as  well  as  in  Arcadia,  and  the  west  coast 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  the  Corinthian  grape  or  currant  is 
most  extensively  cultivated.  Y'ines  flourish  in  almost  all 
parts, but  the  island  of  Santorin  possesses  the  most  famous 
vineyards,  with  the  greatest  variety  of  grapes,  and  fur¬ 
nishes  a  wine  highly  prized  by  the  Russians.  The  olive 
grows  in  a  wild  state  over  all  parts  of  G. ;  when  in¬ 
grafted,  it  yields  an  excellent  fruit,  which  the  inhab¬ 
itants  pickle  in  very  large  quantity,  as  a  staple  article 
of  food.  The  oil  of  the  olive  serves  to  supply  light,  and 
is  used  in  cooking  and  for  food,  as  we  employ  butter. 
Cotton,  madder,  tobacco,  and  leguminous  plants  grow 
in  considerable  quantity.  Fruit-trees  are  especially  fer¬ 
tile;  figs  and  apricots  are  plentiful  and  of  excellent  qual¬ 
ity;  oranges,  citrons,  lemons,  pomegranates,  alnmuds, 
water-melons,  gourds,  and  others  of  less  note  are  widely 
spread,  largely  produced,  and  of  excel  lent  quality. — Agri¬ 
culture.  The  agricultural  implements  are  still  as  rude  as  in 
the  days  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  or  even  of  Hesiod;  and 
this,  added  to  the  scarcity  of  plongliing-oxen,  ruggedness 
of  the  country,  general  thinness  of  soil,  and  difficulty  of 
tillage  and  irrigation,  is  enough  to  damp  the  ardor  of 
even  a  more  energetic  population.  The  houses  of  the 
country-people  are  in  most  parts  little  better  than  mere 
hovels,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  arable  land  is  un¬ 
tilled.  The  modes  of  tillage  are  of  the  most  primitive 
kind ;  and  thus,  though  nearly  half  the  male  population 
of  G.  is  employed  in  agricultural  labors,  they  make  but 
slight  impression  on  the  general  aspect  of  the  country, 
and  influence  little  the  amount  of  exports;  in  fact,  they 
do  not  produce  as  much  grain  as  supplies  the  wants  of 
the  population,  and  that,  too,  though  a  higher  yield  is 
given  in  many  parts  of  G.  than  in  other  countries.  Much 
labor,  however,  is  bestowed  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
olive,  vine,  mulberry,  and  fruit  trees.  The  greater  part 
of  the  land  belongs  to  the  state;  rent  is  paid  in  kind, 
and  in  a  certain  proportion  (one  third)  to  the  net  pro¬ 
duce. —  Scenery.  Travellers  in  G.  generally  speak  in 
high  terms  ol  its  scenery,  of  which  Fig.  1195  may  give 
an  idea.  It  has  everywhere  the  finest  views,  and  is 
interesting,  not  less  from  its  natural  beauties  than  its 
classical  associations,  and  the  ruins  of  ancient  art  and 
splendor  scattered  everywhere  over  it. 

“  Yet  are  thy  skies  as  blue,  thy  crags  as  wild ; 

Sweet  are  thy  groves,  and  verdant  are  thy  fields, 

Thine  olive  ripe  as  when  Minerva  smiled, 

And  still  his  honied  wealth  Hymettus  yields; 

There  the  blithe  bee  his  fragrant  fortress  builds, 

The  freeborn  wanderer  of  thy  mountain  air  ; 

Apollo  still  thy  long,  long  summer  gilds. 

Still  in  his  beam  Mendeli's  marbles  glare; 

Art,  Glory,  Freedom  fail,  but  Nature  still  i..  fair. 

“Where’er  we  tread,  'tis  haunted,  holy  ground; 

No  earth  of  thine  is  lost  in  vulgar  mould. 

But  one  vast  realm  of  wonder  spreads  around, 

And  all  the  Muse’s  tales  seem  truly  told, 

Till  the  sense  aches  with  gazing  to  behold 
The  scenes  our  earliest  dreams  have  dwelt  upon  ; 

Each  hill  and  dale,  each  deepening  glen  and  wold. 

Defies  the  power  which  crushed  thy  temples  gone: 

Age  shakes  Athena's  tower,  but  spares* gray  Marathon." 

Childe  Harold ,  canto  ii. 

Manners  and  Customs.  The  following  statements  em- 
boily  the  valuable  testimony  of  Thiersch  as  to  the  habits 
and  state  of  the  people  when  he  visited  G.  in  1831-32:  — 
“There  is  a  pretty  marked  distinction  among  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  G.  —  Greece  N.  of 
the  Isthmus,  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  Islands.  The 
inhabitants  of  N.  Greece  have  retained  a  chivalrous  and 
warlike  spirit,  with  a  simplicity  of  manners  and  mode 
of  life  which  strongly  remind  us  of  the  pictures  of  the 
heroic  age.  The  soil  here  is  generally  cultivated  by 
Bulgarians,  Albanians,  and  YY'allachians.  In  E.  Greece, 
Parnassus,  with  its  natural  bulwarks,  is  the  only  place 
where  the  Hellenic  race  has  maintained  itself;  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  YY\  Greece  there  are  also  some 
remnants  of  Hellenic  stock.  In  these  parts  the  language 
is  spoken  with  more  purity  than  elsewhere.  The  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  Peloponnesus  consists  nearly  of  the  same 
races  as  that  of  N.  Greece  ;  but  the  Peloponnesians  are 
more  ignorant  and  less  honest  than  the  inhabitants  of 
Hellas.  The  Albanians  occupy  Argolis  and  a  part  of 
the  ancient  Triphylia.  Among  the  rest  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants,  who  all  speak  Greek,  there  are  considerable  social 
differences.  The  population  of  the  town  is  of  a  mixed 
character,  as  in  N.  Greece,  where  there  is  an  active  and 
intelligent  body  of  proprietors,  merchants,  and  artisans 
in  the  towns,  and  among  them  some  of  Greek  stock. 
The  Mainotes  form  a  separate  class  of  the  population. 
They  are  generally  called  Mainotes  from  the  name  of 
one  of  their  districts;  but  their  true  name,  which  they 
have  never  lost,  is  Spartans.  They  occupy  the  lofty 
and  sterile  mountains  between  the  gulfs  of  Laconia  and 
Messenia,  the  representatives  of  a  race  driven  from  the 
sunny  valley  of  the  Eurotas  to  the  bleak  and  inhospi¬ 
table  tracts  of  Taygetos.  though  the  plains  which  are 
spread  out  below  them  are  no  longer  held  by  a  con¬ 
queror,  and  the  fertile  lands  lie  uncultivated  for  want 
of  laborers.  In  the  islands  there  is  a  singular  mix¬ 
ture  of  Albanians  and  Greeks.  The  Albanians  of  Hydra 
and  Spezzia  have  long  been  known  as  active  traders 
and  excellent  mariners.  The  Hydriotes  made  great 
sacrifices  for  the  cause  of  independence  in  the  late  war; 
the  Spezziotes,  more  prudent  and  calculating,  increased 
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their  wealth  and  their  merchant-navy.  The  island  of 
Syra,  wliicn  lias  long  been  the  centre  of  an  active  com¬ 
merce,  now  contains  the  remnant  of  the  population  of 
Ipsara  and  Ctiios.  The  lpsariots  are  an  active  and  hand¬ 
some  X'ace,  and  skilful  seamen ;  the  Chiots,  following 
the  habits  of  their  ancestors,  are  fond  of  staying  at  home 
and  attending  to  their  shops  and  mercantile  speculations. 
They  amass  wealth;  but  they  employ  it  in  founding  es¬ 
tablishments  of  public  utility,  and  in  the  education  of 
their  children.  In  Tinos,  the  peasants,  who  are  also 
the  proprietors,  cultivate  the  vine  and  the  fig  even 
amidst  the  most  barren  rocks;  in  Syra,  Santorin,  and 
at  Naxos,  they  are  the  tenants  of  a  miserable  race  i 
of  nobility,  whose  origin  is  traced  to  the  time  of  the! 
crusades,  and  who  still  retain  the  Latin  creed  of  their i 
ancestors.  Besides  these,  there  are  various  bodies  of 
Suliotes,  of  people  from  the  heights  of  Olympus,  Candi- 
otes,  many  Greek  families  from  Asia  Minor,  Fanariotes, 
and  others,  who  have  emigrated  or  been  driven  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  within  the  limits  of  the  new  kingdom.  The 
lpsariots  are  those  who  are  supposed  to  have  the  least 
intermixture  of  foreign  blood.  They  have  the  fine  and 
characteristic  Greek  physiognomy,  as  preserved  in  the 
marbles  of  Phidias  and  other  ancient  sculptors;  they 
are  ingenious,  loquacious,  lively  to  excess,  active,  enter¬ 
prising,  vaporing,  and  disputatious.  The  modern  Greeks 
are  generally  rather  above  the  middle  height,  and  well 
shaped;  they  have  the  face  oval,  features  regular  and 
expressive,  eyes  large,  dark,  and  animated,  eyebrows 
arched,  hair  long  and  dark,  and  complexion  olive- 
colored.  The  islanders  are  commonly  darker,  and  of 
a  stronger  make 
than  the  rest;  but 
the  Greeks  are  all 
active,  hardy, 
brave,  and  capable 
of  enduring  long 
privations.  Gen¬ 
eral  ly  speaking, 
the  women  of  the 
islands  and  of 
Hellas  (Fig.  1196) 
are  much  hand¬ 
somer  than  those 
of  the  Morea.  The 
character  of  the 
Greeks  while  un¬ 
der  Turkish  rule 
was  thus  summed 
up  by  Mr.  Hope : 

—  ( Anastasius ,  i. 

78-80.)  ‘  The  cum- 
p  1  e  x  i  o  n  of  the 
modern  Greek 
may  receive  a  dif¬ 
ferent  cast  from 
different  sur¬ 
rounding  objects ; 
the  core  is  still  the 
same  as  in  thedays 
of  Pericles.  Cre-  Fig.  1196.  —  a  modern  greek  girl. 
dulity, versatility, 

and  the  thirst  for  distinction,  from  the  earliest  periods 
formed,  still  form,  and  ever  will  form,  the  basis  of  the  Greek 
character.  . . .  When  patriotism,  public  spirit,  and  preem¬ 
inence  in  arts,  science,  literature,  and  warfare,  were  the 
road  to  distinction,  the  Greeks  shone  the  first  of  patriots, 
of  heroes,  of  painters,  of  poets,  and  of  philosophers.  Now 
that  craft  and  subtlety,  adulation  and  intrigue,  are  the 
only  paths  to  greatness,  the  same  Greeks  aro— what 
you  see  them.’  The  Albanians  are  of  a  much  more  seri¬ 
ous  and  pensive  disposition  than  the  Greeks;  and  it  has 
been  remarked  that  they  may  be  considered  to  bear  the 
same  relation  to  the  latter  that  the  Doric  did  to  the 
Ionic  population  in  ancient  times.  The  language  of  the 
modern  Greeks  (for  the  Albanian  is  of  Illyrian  origin) 
is  called  Romaic.  It  has  a  greater  similarity  to  the 
ancient  Greek  than  the  Italian  to  the  Latin ;  but  many 
of  the  alterations  from  the  ancient  tongues  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  both  the  modern  languages  are  analogous. 
Many  of  the  popular  customs  of  the  Greeks  bear  the 
impress  of  antiquity ;  various  superstitious  observances 
are  kept  up;  and  even  the  ordinary  amusements  of  the 
people  are  the  same  which  were  popular  in  ancient 
times.  The  far-famed  Romaica,  for  instance,  the  theme 
of  so  many  travellers,  is  obviously  the  same  as  the  Cre¬ 
tan  or  Daedalian  dance;  and  another  modern  dance,  the 
AlbanaUcn ,  is  supposed  to  resemble  the  Pyrrhic  dance 
of  the  ancients.”  —  Manuf.  Unimportant,  and  almost 
wholly  domestic.  —  Commerce.  The  Greeks  have  par¬ 
ticularly  distinguished  themselves  by  the  spirit  and 
success  with  which  they  have  engaged  in  nautical  and 
mercantile  enterprises.  Their  commerce,  next  to  their 
freedom,  was  the  grand  source  of  the  prosperity  of  Ath¬ 
ens,  Corinth,  and  other  Gre-k  cities  of  antiquity.  And 
in  this  respect  the  modern  Greeks  have  been  no  unsuc¬ 
cessful  imitators  of  their  illustrious  progenitors.  The 
great  articles  of  export  from  Greece  consist  of  currants, 
silk,  figs,  wool,  olive-oil,  valonia,  wine,  sponge,  wax, 
and  tobacco;  the  principal  imports  being  manufactured 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  corn,  with  a  great  variety  of 
subordinate  articles,  principally  from  England,  France, 
and  Germany. — -Education  is  free  to  all,  from  the 
humblest  school  to  the  university;  hence  an  unusual 
number  of  Greeks  make  their  way  into  the  learned  pro¬ 
fessions,  and  an  extensive  educational  machinery  is 
necessary  to  supply  the  demand  for  knowledge.  The 
schools  are  divided  into  communal,  or  elementary,  and 
Hellenic,  in  the  latter  of  which  ancient  Greek  is  taught 
together  with  other  branches.  Above  these  are  various 
technical  schools,  and  the  University  of  Athens.— 


History.  The  Greek  nation  boasts  of  the  highest  anti¬ 
quity;  and  in  the  early  and  my  thic  period  of  their  history 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  separate  fable  trom  fact.  The 
Pelasgi  were  the  first  inhabitants,  succeeded  by  the  Hel¬ 
lenes.  Having  gained  the  advantage  over  the  Pelasgi, 
and  driven  them  to  the  islands,  they  peopled  the  con¬ 
tinent  with  their  own  nation,  who  were  divided  into 
four  tribes,  viz.,  iEolians,  Dorians,  Ionians,  and  Achai- 
ans.  The  Hellenes  spread  in  different  directions  over 
the  country,  and  were  soon  joined  by  colonists  from 
Egypt  and  Phoenicia.  The  first  constitution  of  Greek 
cities  is  beyond  the  reach  of  exact  history;  but  it  seems 
that  monarchy  was  the  earliest  form ;  and  Sicyon  is 
stated  to  have  founded  (B.  c.  20U0)  Athens,  Thebes, 
Sparta,  Corinth,  and  Argos.  Of  the  mythic  or  heroic 
period,  the  principal  events  are  the  siege  of  Thebes,  and 
the  Trojan  war,  commencing  1198  B.  c.  The  contusion 
arising  trom  the  latter  event  deprived  many  kingdoms 
ot  their  princes,  and  encouraged  the  ambition  of  the 
Dorian  heraclidas  to  such  an  extent  that  they  expelled 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Peloponnesus.  A  fresh  impulse 
was  given  to  emigration;  large  bodies  of  people  crossed 
the  jEgean,  and  colonized  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor;  and 
as  the  governments  changed  with  the  rulers,  the  states 
of  Greece  now  began  to  partake  of  that  republican  form 
which  was  afterwards  their  peculiar  characteristic.  The 
civil  policy  of  Sparta  and  Athens,  the  growing  power 
of  which  latter  now  began  to  lessen  the  influence  of  the 
other  states,  military  knowledge,  the  arts  of  refinement 
and  politics,  advanced  rapidly,  and  the  quick  and  sensi¬ 
tive  Greeks  carried  refinement  of  manners  to  an  extent 
not  yet  exceeded  in  modern  times.  They  had  at  the 
same  time  an  extensive  commerce  with  Gaul,  Italy,  and 
Sicily.  Their  enterprise  and  love  of  liberty  bore  them 
successfully  through  all  the  troubles  of  the  Persian  war 
(b.  c.  169);  but  from  the  same  reasons  they  became  in¬ 
volved  in  intestine  feuds.  The  Peloponnesian  war,  which 
lasted  30  years  (ending  B.  c.  404),  destroyed  their  union, 
and  paved  the  way  for  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  (B.  c.  338) 
gained  the  decisive  battle  of  Cheronsea,  and  thus  became 
master  of  Greece.  The  brilliant  conquests  of  Alexander 
engaged  them  for  a  few  years;  but  their  courage  was 
now  enervated,  and  their  l./ve  of  liberty  almost  extin¬ 
guished.  When  the  Achaiau  league  proved  a  vain  de¬ 
fence  against  the  kingdom  of  Macedon,  Greece  was 
utterly  unable  to  contend  with  the  arms  of  Home;  and 
after  a  brief  contest,  ending  with  the  battle  of  Corinth 
(146  B.  c.),  the  entire  country  became  an  integral  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Homan  empire.  Literature  and  the  arts, 
long  on  the  decline,  were  finally  destroyed  by  Justinian, 
who  closed  the  school  of  Athens.  In  600,  Alaric  the 
Goth  invaded  the  country,  followed  by  Genseric  and 
Zaber-Khan  in  the  6th  and  7th,  and  by  the  Normans  in 
the  lltli  century.  After  the  Latin  conquest  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  (1204),  Greece  was  divided  into  feudal  princi¬ 
palities,  and  governed  by  various  Norman,  Venetian, 
and  Frankish  nobles,  until  1261,  when  the  entire  coun¬ 
try,  except  Athens  and  Nauplia,  were  reunited  to  the 
Greek  empire  under  Michael  Paleologus.  Invaded  by 
the  Turks  in  1438,  it  was  finally  conquered  by  them  in 
1481 ;  but  the  Venetians  not  feeling  disposed  to  allow 
the  new  masters  quiet  possession,  the  country  was,  dur¬ 
ing  the  subsequent  two  centuries,  the  scene  of  bloody 
wars,  ended  only  by  the  treaty  of  Passarovitz,  which 
secured  Greece  to  the  Turks.  Except  the  single  prov¬ 
ince  of  'laina,  the  whole  country  remained  under  their 
sway  till  1821,  when  a  hetairia  was  formed,  and  Ypsi- 
lanti  proclaimed  that  Greece  had  thrown  off  the  yoke 
of  Turkey.  The  revolution  broke  out  in  Greece  and 
Wallachia  simultaneously,  continuing  with  various  suc¬ 
cess,  much  bloodshed,  and  many  atrocities,  until  the 
interference  of  the  European  powers  and  the  battle  of 
Navarino  (1827)  insured  the  independence  of  thecountry, 
unwillingly  accorded  by  the  Sublime  Porte  (1829).  The 
provisional  government,  established  during  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  was  not  successful  in  securing  the  confidence  of 
the  people,  and  the  chief.  Count  Capo  d'Istria.  was  as¬ 
sassinated  (1831).  The  allied  powers  had  already  deter¬ 
mined  to  erect  Greece  into  a  monarchy ;  and  the  crown 
was  finally  conferred  on  Otho,  a  younger  son  of  the  King 
of  Bavaria,  who  was  proclaimed  in  1832.  In  1862,  a 
revolution  forced  him  to  leave  the  country.  He  was 
deposed  by  the  National  Assembly,  and  George,  the 
second  son  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  was  elected  (by  the 
Boule)  King  of  Greece,  March  18,  1863.  He  married 
Olga,  daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  of 
Russia,  Get.  17,  1867.  The  Crown  Prince  Constantine, 
born  Aug.  2,  1868,  received  the  title  of  Duke  of  Sparta. 
Of  historical  events  since  that  date,  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  was  the  revival  of  the  ancient  Olympic  games 
in  1896,  the  ancient  stadion  being  restored  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  athletes  from  the  countries  of  Western  Europe 
and  the  U.  S.  taking  part.  Several  prizes  were  gained 
by  American  athletes,  E.  Garret,  of  Princeton  College, 
winning  from  the  Greek  champion  the  prizes  for  throw¬ 
ing  the  discus  and  putting  the  weight.  During  1896  a 
rebellion  against  Turkish  rule  broke  out  in  the  island 
of  Crete,  in  which  volunteers  from  Greece  took  pail, 
though  the  government  discouraged  this  movement, 
and  sought  to  preserve  neutrality.  A  stiong  popular 
sentiment  in  favor  of  Cretan  independence,  however, 
broke  out  in  Greece;  and  in  the  early  months  of  1897 
the  government  was  obliged  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  insurrection,  a  Greek  regiment  being  sent  to  Crete 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  powers  of  Europe  to  pre¬ 
vent.  Greek  and  Turkish  armies  also  gathered  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  two  countries,  a  body  of  volunteer 
Greeks  invaded  Turkish  territory,  and  in  reprisal  the 
Turkish  army  crossed  the  frontier,  attacked  the  Greek 
army,  drove  it  back  in  a  rapid  succession  of  defeats, 
and  occupied  Thessaly.  The  government  of  Greece 


had  been  obliged  by  a  vigorous  popular  movement  to 
take  this  course,  and  sent  its  armies  into  the  field  in  a 
state  of  very  imperfect  discipline  and  poorly  provided 
with  munitions  of  war.  The  Turks,  on  the  contrary, 
w  ere  ably  led  and  in  an  excellent  state  of  organization, 
the  result  being  that  the  personal  valor  of  the  Greeks 
served  them  poorly  in  the  absence  of  discipline  and 
generalship.  The  demoralization  of  the  defeated  Greek 
army  became  so  great  that  an  occupation  of  Athens  by 
the  victorious  Turks  was  imminent.  At  this  critical  junc¬ 
ture  the  pow  ers  of  Europe  intervened,  obliged  Greece  to 
withdraw  her  troops  from  Crete,  induced  Turkey  to 
consent  to  an  armistice,  and  made  earnest  efforts  to 
effect  a  settlement.  Turkey  demanded  Thessaly,  which 
her  armies  occupied,  and  a  large  indemnity  in  money. 
The  former  the  powers  refused  to  grant,  demanding 
that  she  should  accept  the  former  frontier,  but  agreed  to 
an  indemnity  within  the  power  of  Greece  to  meet.  At 
the  time  of  this  writing  the  matter  of  the  evacuation 
of  Thessaly  seems  virtually  settled  by  reluctant  and 
sullen  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  Turkey. 

Greed,  n.  [Icel.  grid,  avidity.]  Gladness;  lust  of 
gain ;  covetousness. 

Greed'ily,  adv.  With  a  keen  appetite  for  food  or 
drink;  voraciously;  ravenously:  with  keen  or  ardent 
desire;  eagerly. 

G reed'i ness.  n.  Quality  of  being  greedy;  voracity; 
ardent  desire;  keenness  of  appetite:  eagerness:  avidity. 

Greek.#.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  Greece;  Grecian; 
as,  a  Greek  profile. 

Greek,  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Greece;  a  Gre¬ 
cian;  a  Hellene. — The  language  of  Greece. 

Greek  Arch i lecture.  The  early  architecture  of 
Greece  is  exemplified  in  the  massive  remains  of  walls  at 
Mycente,  Argos,  and  others  of  the  old  Grecian  cities, 
which  are  composed  of  huge,  irregular,  undressed  blocks 
of  stone  roughly  piled  together.  (See  Cyclopean  Archi¬ 
tecture.)  It  is  utterly  devoid  of  ornament,  but  in  one 
or  two  instances  examples  remain  of  attempts  to  adorn 
the  stones  forming  the  piers  and  lintel  ot  a  gateway 
with  rude  representations  of  animals,  as  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  entrance  to  the  Acropolis  of  Mycente  mentioned 
above.  Grecian  architecture,  properly  so  called,  was  the 
production  of  a  far  later  age,  and  may  be  traced  to  that 
of  Egypt  and  Western  Asia,  combining,  as  it  does,  the 
strength  and  solidity  of  the  former  with  the  more  ele¬ 
gant  features  and  decorative  principles  of  the  latter. 
The  Doric,  the  first  of  the  three  Greek  orders,  assimilates 
more  closely  to  the  architecture  of  Egypt  than  either  of 
the  others,  in  its  substantial  and  massive  proportions  :  it 
is  simple  in  character,  but  always  conveys  to  the  mind 
of  the  spectator  a  striking  impression  of  its  dignity  and 


Fig.  1197.  —  the  Parthenon,  (as  it  is.) 


beauty.  The  Ionic  order,  and  its  ornamentation,  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  architecture  of  Western  Asia,  and  is 
characterized  by  a  greater  degree  of  lightness  in  its 
proportions  than  the  Doric  order  possesses,  and  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  decorations  in  minor  details.  The  Corin¬ 
thian,  the  last,  and  by  far  the  most  elegant  of  tlieGreek 
orders,  surpasses  the  Doric  and  Ionic  orders  in  its  elab¬ 
orate  adornment  and  symmetry  of  proportion ;  but, 
even  in  this,  a  similarity  to  the  architecture  of  Egypt 
can  be  traced  in  the  bell-shaped  capitals  of  its  columns, 
and  the  clusters  of  leaves  that  curl  outward  from  its  sur¬ 
face.  But,  although  each  order  exhibits  a  decided  step 
in  advance  of  that  w  hich  precedes  it,  as  far  as  elegance 
and  ornament  are  concerned,  the  three  orders  were  uni¬ 
formly  characterized  by  beauty  and  harmony  of  pro¬ 
portion  ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  buildings  oi  an¬ 
cient  Greece,  especially  the  temples,  were  superior  to 
those  of  any  climate  and  any  age  as  regards  simplicity 
of  form,  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended,  and 
the  habits  and  requirements  of  the  people  for  whose  use 
they  were  erected.  The  chief  characteristics  and  the 
scale  of  proportions  preserved  in  the  three  Grecian  orders, 
will  be  found  elsewhere  (see  Architecture)  ;  and  the 
principal  parts  that  compose  what  is  termed  an  order  in 
classic  architecture  have  been  treated  under  their  re¬ 
spective  headings  (see  Architrave.  Base.  Capital.  Col¬ 
umn,  Cornice,  Entablature,  Friize);  but  it  may  be  de¬ 
sirable  to  state  here  the  particular  features  and  marks 
by  which  each  order  may  be  readily  distinguished,  and 
to  point  out  some  recent  discoveries  that  have  been 
made  with  regard  to  the  method  adopted  by  the  Greeks 
to  give  the  appearance  of  perfect  beauty  to  their  works, 
and  to  avoid  anything  that  might  offend  the  eye  of  any 
of  this  highly  civilized  and  educated  people.  It  should 
also  be  stated,  that  each  order  consists  of  two  distinct 
parts,  —  the  column  and  the  entablature,  —  which  are 
again  subdivided,  the  former  into  the  base ,  shaft,  and 
capital;  and  the  latter  into  the  architrave,  frieze,  and 
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cornice;  and  that  it  is  by  certain  differences  in  these  di¬ 
visions  and  subdivisions  that  the  orders  themselves  are 
distinguished.  The  Doric  order  may  be  readily  dis¬ 
cerned  by  having  no  base  to  the  column,  the  lower  end 
of  the  shaft  resting  immediately  on  the  pavement ;  the 
shaft  itself  is  also  adorned  with  broad  shallow  timings 
separated  by  a  sharp  ridge,  the  capital  being  composed 
of  a  broad  echinus  moulding  surmounted  by  an  abacus, 
while  the  frieze  is  adorned  at  intervals  with  projecting 
pieces  called  triglyphs ,  which  are  about  half  the  width 
of  the  lower  diameter  of  the  column,  having  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  being  separated  into  three  equal  parts  by 
two  vertical  grooves  cut  *eeply  into  the  material  of 
which  it  is  formed,  the  horizontal  section  of  which  is 
in  the  shape  of  the  letter  V,  the  outer  edges  of  thepiece 
being  chambered  off  at  the  same  angle.  This  order  was 
in  some  instances  richly  adorned  with  sculpture  in  low 
relief  along  the  frieze,  and  in  high  relief  on  the  metopes 
or  spaces  between  the  triglyphs,  the  tympanum  of  the 
pediment  rising  in  an  obtuse  angle  above  the  entabla¬ 
ture  being  also  filled  with  sculpture  in  high  relief,  and 
frequently  with  perfect  statues.  The  Ionic  and  Corin¬ 
thian  capitals  are  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other, 
the  former  by  its  volutes,  and  the  latter  by  its  exqui¬ 
sitely  carved  foliage  and  its  height,  which  is  consider¬ 
ably  greater  than  that  of  the  capitals  of  the  Doric  and 
Ionic  orders.  There  is  little  perceptible  difference  iu  the 
shafts  of  the  columns  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian 
orders,  or  in  their  entablatures.  The  temples  of  the 
Greeks  were  generally  placed  on  a  level  platform,  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  steps  (Fig.  1197)  rising  one  above  an¬ 
other.  and  of  greater  or  less  depth  in  proportion  to  the 
height  and  diameter  of  the  columns  that  were  placed 
upon  them.  These  steps  were  too  deep  to  afford  the 
means  of  access  to  the  temple,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
intermediate  steps  were  placed  at  intervals  along  the 
larger  ones,  to  allow  the  worshippers  to  pass  easily  from 
one  to  another,  and  thus  to  gain  the  level  of  the  portico. 
The  Greek  windows  and  doorways,  like  those  of  the 
Egyptians,  were  narrower  at  the  top  than  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  the  sides  inclining  inwards.  They  were  generally 
surrounded  by  a  moulding,  which  was  broken  at  the  top 
of  the  window  by  a  right  angle,  and  turned  outwards  on 
either  side,  for  a  stiort  space,  iu  a  horizontal  direction, 
before  resuming  its  perpendicular  course,  so  that  an 
architrave  or  lintel  was  formed  above  the  window  of  the 
same  width  as  the  sill  below.  The  doorway  was  always 
in  the  centre  of  the  pro-naos,  or  portico  of  the  temple, 
and  was  carried  up  to  a  considerable  height  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  admitting  light  into  the  interior.  The  arch  is 
never  employed  in  Grecian  architecture,  which  is  chiefly 
characterized  by  the  use  of  the  beam  supported  on  col¬ 
umns,  by  which  an  appearance  of  great  strength  and 
solidity  is  obtained.  It  is  also  marked  by  its  strict  ad¬ 
herence  to  outlines  formed  by  horizontal  lines,  and  lines 
that  are  vertical,  or  nearly  so,  being  frequently  slightly 
inclined  inwards.  It  is  a  known  principle  in  perspec¬ 
tive,  that  straight  lines  proceeding  to  a  great  distance  in 
the  same  direction  present  a  slightly  curved  appearance 
to  the  eye  of  an  observer.  To  correct  this  appearance, 
the  Greek  architects  carefully  constructed  their  verti¬ 
cal  and  horizontal  lines  in  the  form  of  a  very  slight  and 
scarcely  perceptible  curve,  giving  their  columns  an  en¬ 
tasis,  as  it  is  termed,  or  a  slight  outward  swelling  near 
the  middle;  which  principle  of  construction  was  effected 
by  means  of  certaiu  fixed  rules.  The  columns  also,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  vertical,  had  a  slight  inclination  inwards, 
and  their  pavements,  and  the  platforms  on  which  the 
temples  stood,  were  constructed  with  a  very  slight  rise 
in  the  centre.  Mr.  Pennethorne  discovered  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  these  curves  in  1837,  and  the  truth  of  his  state¬ 
ments  was  subsequently  corroborated  by  Mr.  Penrose, 
who  examined  many  of  the  ruined  temples  of  Greece, 
and  made  careful  measurements  of  their  proportions, 
which  led  to  a  discovery  of  the  principles  on  which  they 
were  constructed.  Of  the  three  orders  of  Grecian  archi¬ 
tecture,  the  Parthenon  at  Athens  (Fig.  1197),  and  the 
Temple  of  Minerva  at  iEgina  (Fig.  37),  may  be  cited  as 
the  best  examples  of  the  Doric  order;  the  Erechtheum 
and  Pamlrosium  at  Athens,  of  the  Ionic  order;  and  the 
choragic  Monument  of  Lysicrates(Fig.  594),  in  the  same 
city,  as  the  most  beautiful  and  almost  the  only  existing 
pure  Greek  specimen  of  the  Corinthian  order.  Exam¬ 
ples  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  orders,  or  rather  adaptations 
of  them,  are  common  iu  modern  architecture,  one  of  the 
best,  if  not  the  best,  being  the  Girard  College  (Fig. 
1160)  in  Philadelphia.  There  are  but  imperfect  data 
for  determining  the  style  of  architecture  adopted  among 
the  Greeks  for  dwellings  of  a  private  character. 

Greek  Church,  also  called  the  Greek  Catholic,  the 
Orthodox  Greek,  the  Orthodox,  or  the  Eastern  Church, 
originated  in  the  dissensions  that  took  place  between 
the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  the  popes  of  Rome. 
In  consequence  of  the  political  position  of  the  city  as 
the  seat  of  the  imperial  government,  the  Church  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  sought  to  render  itself  independent  of  the 
See  of  Rome.  Disputes  on  various  points  of  doctrine  oc¬ 
curred  from  time  to  time  between  the  two  churches,  but 
the  great  breach  did  not  take  place  till  .'-02,  under  the 
patriarch  Photius.  He  reproached  the  W estern  Church 
with  having  introduced  various  innovations.  —  as  the 
celibacy  of  the  priests,  the  introduction  of  images  into 
churches,  and  the  double  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
with  the  addition  of  “filioque”  (and  from  the 
Son)  to  the  Nicene  Creed.  On  the  fall  of  Photius, 
however,  the  breach  was  in  a  manner  healed,  though 
very  imperfectly,  and  in  the  11th  century  dissensions 
broke  out  afresh.  The  final  separation  took  place  in 
loot,  when  Leo  IX.  excommunicated  the  patriarch 
Michael  Cerularius.  who  had  inveighed  against  the 
corruptions  of  the  clergy,  and  attacked  the  errors  of  the 


Western  Church.  Several  attempts  were  made  on  either 
side  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  but  in  vain.  The  popes 
were  anxious  to  effect  a  union  iu  order  to  extend  their 
dominions;  and  the  emperors  of  Constantinople,  when 
pressed  by  the  Turks,  attempted  to  obtain  the  assistance 
of  the  West  by  a  promised  restoration  of  the  Eastern 
Church  to  that  of  Rome.  At  a  later  period  attempts 
were  made  by  some  of  the  Protestant  churches  to  come 
to  an  amicable  arrangement  with  the  Eastern  Church, 
but  with  like  unsatisfactory  results.  The  Greek  Church 
denies  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  maintains  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  not  the  only  true  Catholic  church. 
It  acknowledges  no  vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth  like  the 
Pope;  disclaims  infallibility,  works  of  supererogation, 
and  indulgences.  It  rejects  purgatory,  but  admits  of 
prayers  for  the  dead;  and  forbids  all  kinds  of  carved 
images,  but  permits  paintings,  and  pays  a  kind  of  sec¬ 
ondary  homage  to  the  Virgin  and  saints.  It  denies 
auricular  confession  to  be  a  divine  command,  but  prac¬ 
tises  confession  attended  with  absolution,  and  sometimes 
penance.  It  admits  the  seven  sacraments,  but  baptism 
is  performed  by  immersion  of  the  body  three  times  in 
water;  and  the  communion  of  both  kinds  is  practised 
with  leavened  bread,  and  the  wine  is  mixed  with  water. 
The  anointing  of  the  body  with  the  chrism  is  allowed  to 
all  sick  persons  as  a  means  of  restoring  them  to  health, 
and  purifying  them  from  their  sins.  The  secular  clergy 
are  permitted  to  marry  but  opce,  and  only  a  virgin;  and 
laymen  are  allowed  to  marry  only  three  times.  Like 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  it  accepts  tradition  as  well 
as  the  Bible,  but  differs  from  it,  as  well  as  from  all 
Protestant  churches,  in  maintaining  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
proceeds  only  from  the  Father,  and  not  also  from  the 
Son.  The  ritual  of  the  Greek  Church  consists  almost 
entirely  in  outward  ceremonies,  preaching  or  religious 
instruction  being  rarely  resortpd  to.  Their  fasts  are 
more  numerous  and  more  strictly  observed  than  those 
of  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  clergy  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  —  the  higher  and  the  lower;  the  former 
comprising  patriarchs,  metropolitans,  archbishops,  and 
bishops,  all  of  whom  are  chosen  from  among  the  monks, 
and  must  live  in  celibacy;  the  latter,  the  monks,  or 
black  clergy  (from  their  dress),  and  the  secular,  or 
white  clergy.  The  lower  secular  clergy  are  the  arch¬ 
priests,  priests,  deacons,  liypodeacons,  and  lectors.  The 


monks,  as  well  as  the  nuns,  who  are  less  numerous, 
generally  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Basil,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  those  of  mounts  Sinai  and  Lebanon,  who  follow 
the  rule  of  St.  Anthony.  One  of  the  most  celebrated 
convents  is  that  of  mount  Athos.  The  total  number 
of  persons  belonging  to  the  Greek  faith  is  estimated  at 
about  66,000,000  ;  of  whom  about  49,000,000  are  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  12,000,000  in  Turkey,  3,500,000  in  Austria,  900,000  in 
Greece,  1M),000  in  the  Ionian  islands,  725.000  in  Monte¬ 
negro,  and  about  3,000  in  Prussia.  As  regards  its  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  Greek  Church  is  made  up  of  ten  indepen¬ 
dent  groups,  numbering  in  all  279  bishoprics.  1.  The 
Church  of  Constantinople,  governed  by  a  patriarch,  hav¬ 
ing  under  him  136  bishops ;  2.  the  Church  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  under  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  resides  at 
Cairo,  and  has  five  bishops  ;  3.  the  Church  of  Antioch, 
with  its  patriarch  and  17  bishops ;  4.  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem,  with  its  patriarch  and  14  bishops;  5.  the 
Russian  Church,  with  60  bishops,  governed  by  a  synod  ; 

6.  the  Church  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  with  four  bishops; 

7.  the  Austrian  Greek  Church,  w’th  11  bishops;  8.  the 
Church  of  Mount  Sinai,  with  1  bishop ;  9.  that  of  Monte¬ 
negro,  with  1  bishop;  and  10.  the  Hellenic  Church  in 
Greece,  with  24  archbishops  and  bishops.  Besides  these 
ten  divisions  of  the  Greek  Church,  which  recognize  each 
other  as  orthodox,  there  are  a  number  of  sects,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Russia,  which  fully  acknowledge  the  doctrinal 
basis  of  the  Greek  Church,  but  for  various  reasons  keep 
aloof  from  it.  The  Greek  Church  predominates  over  all 
Russia,  European  Turkey,  Greece,  the  Ionian  Islands, 
and  Montenegro.  In  Turkey,  the  patriarch  of  Constan¬ 
tinople  has  not  only  spiritual,  but  also  a  kind  of  tem¬ 
poral  jurisdiction,  as  he  is  regarded  by  the  Turkish  law 
as  the  head  of  the  Greek  Christians,  who  have  to  pay 
him  a  yearly  tribute.  The  Russian  Greek  Church 
asserted  its  independence  on  the  fall  of  Constantinople, 
in  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  when  a  patriarchate 
was  established  at  Moscow.  The  patriarchate  was  abol¬ 
ished  by  Peter  the  Great,  whc  organized  a  supreme  court 
for  the  regulation  of  spiritual  matters,  to  sit  at  the  new 
capital  of  St.  Petersburg.  Since  that  time  the  Church 
of  Russia  has  been  virtually  controlled  by  the  Czar. 


The  United  Greek  Church  is  a  section  of  this  body, 
which,  by  the  continued  efforts  of  the  Roman  Church, 
were  induced  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope,  while  they,  on  the  other  hand,  were  permitted  to 
abide  by  all  the  peculiar  usages  of  the  Greek  Church 
which  did  not  affect  fundamental  doctrines;  —  as  the 
use  of  the  Greek  language  in  divine  service,  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  Lord’s  supper  in  both  kinds,  &c.,  &e.  Ir 
Russia,  almost  all  the  members  of  the  United  Greek 
Church  were  induced,  under  the  reigns  of  Catharine  II 
and  Nicholas,  to  dissolve  their  connection  with  the 
Church  of  Rome;  and  at  present  this  section  of  them  is 
most  numerous  iu  Austiia.  Total  est.  strength,  1896, 
98, IKK), 000,  over  70,000,000  being  in  Russia.  For  an 
account  of  the  ceremonies,  liturgies,  &c.,  of  the  Greek 
Church,  see  Neale’s  History  of  the  Eastern  Church. 

Cl  reek  Empire,  (The.)(//is<.)  The  G.  E..  also  styled 
Empire  of  the  East,  or  Byzantine  Empire,  was  founded 
in  395,  A.  D.,  when  Theodosius  the  Great  divided  the  Ro¬ 
man  Empire  between  his  two  sons,  Arcadius  and  Hono- 
rius.  The  former,  a  feeble  and  luxurious  character,  was 
made  emperor  of  the  Eastern  division,  comprising  Syria, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Pontus,  in  Asia  ;  Egypt  iu  Africa ;  and 
Thrace,  Moesia  (now  Bulgaria),  Macedonia,  Greece,  and 
Crete  in  Europe.  Arcadius  let  the  govt,  of  the  empire  fall 
from  the  hands  of  his  minister  Rufinus  into  those  of  the 
eunuchs  Eutropius  andGainas,  and  lastly  to  the  shame¬ 
less  empress  Eudoxia.  who  ruled  until  the  time  of  her 
death,  404.  After  Theodosius  II.  had  held  the  reins  dur¬ 
ing  6  years,  he  resigned  the  govt,  in  favor  of  his  sister 
Puicheria,  who  ruled  powerfully,  while  her  brother  was 
kept  apart  from  all  state  affairs.  After  the  death  of  Theo¬ 
dosius  II.,  Puicheria  married  thesenatorMarcianus  (450- 
457),  whose  firmness  repelled  the  invasions  of  Attila. 
Marcianus  was  followed  by  Leo  I.,  surnamed  Macella 
(the  Butcher),  a  Thracian  of  low  birth,  but  elevated  to  the 
throne  by  the  commander-in-chief,  Aspar,  who,  being 
himself  an  Arian,  would  not  venture  to  encounterthe  per¬ 
ils  that  sovereignty  might  have  entailed  on  one  of  his  re¬ 
ligious  views.  Leo  II.,  grandson  of  the  former,  succeeded, 
but  died  after  a  few  months,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
crown  came  into  the  possession  of  his  lather,  Zeno 
(474-491),  who  was  banished  by  Basiliscus  (475),  but 
who  reascended  the  throne  in  477.  Though  a  weak  and 
unpopular  ruler,  he  contrived  to  retain  his  power  in 
spite  of  several  serious  revolts.  Ariadne,  widow  of  Zeno, 
by  her  second  marriage  raised  the  courtier  Silentiarius  to 
the  throne  under  the  title  of  Anastasius  I.  (491-518).  By 
the  help  of  the  Goths,  this  monarch  overthrew,  after  a  six 
years’  contest,  the  robber  tribes  of  Mount  Taurus.  A 
new  enemy,  however,  now  appeared  on  the  Danube  in 
the  Bulgarians,  against  whose  desolating  raids  Anasta¬ 
sius  built  the  Long  Mall,  to  protect  the  peninsula  on 
which  Constantinople  lies.  The  war  with  the  Persians 
also  broke  out  anew  during  his  reign,  and  religions  tu¬ 
mults  often  purpled  the  streets  of  Constantinople  itself. 
After  his  death,  the  army  raised  Justinus  I.  to  the 
throne.  His  nephew,  Justinian  (q.  v.),  succeeded  (527- 
565),  and  became  celebrated  by  his  code  of  laws,  and  by 
the  victories  of  his  great  generals,  Belisarius  (q.  v.),  and 
Narses,  (q.  v.)  But  the  rapid  decline  of  the  empire 
after  his  death  showed  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  give 
it  any  internal  consolidation  or  vitality.  It  was  during 
the  reign  of  Justinian  that  those  pestilent  contests  of 
the  Blues  and  M'hites  against  the  Greens  and  Reds 
(political  factions  so  named  from  the  colors  respectively 
worn)  first  attained  any  consequence ;  and  though  the 
first  disturbance  was  terribly  chastised  by  Belisarius  in 
532,  they  continued  to  distract  the  capital  periodically 
down  to  the  7th  century.  Justin  II.  (565-578),  a  weak 
man,  governed  by  his  wife  Sophia,  yielded  a  part  of 
Italy  to  the  Longobards,  was  unsuccessful  against  the 
Persians,  allowed  the  Avari  to  plunder  the  Danubian 
provinces,  and  ultimately  became  insane  through  vexa¬ 
tion  and  anxiety.  Tiberius,  the  captain  of  the  guard, 
was  then  made  regent,  and  after  the  death  of  Justin  II. 
received  the  imperial  dignity.  He  ruled  with  mildness 
and  prudence  (578-582),  purchased  a  peace  with  the 
Avari,  concluded  the  war  with  Persia,  and  left  as  his 
successor  the  commander  -  in  -  chief  Mauricius,  who 
reigned  from  582  to  602.  His  niggardly  treatment  of 
the  army  caused  a  military  insurrection,  in  which  he  was 
slain  along  with  his  son  ;  and  Phocas,  one  of  his  gen¬ 
erals,  was  elevated  to  the  throne.  Phocas  proved  a  bad 
ruler.  Through  his  monstrous  vices,  tyranny,  and  inca¬ 
pacity  for  government,  the  empire  lapsed  into  still 
deeper  anarchy.  Suddenly,  however,  a  deliverer  appeared 
in  the  person  of  Heraclius  ( q .  v.),  son  of  the  exarch  or 
governor-general  of  Africa,  who  headed  a  conspiracy, 
marched  to  Constantinople,  overthrew  the  tyrant,  and 
ascended  the  throne,  610.  But  great  as  was  the  genius  of 
Heraclius,  he  had  to  submit  to  twelve  years  of  defeat 
before  he  could  organize  and  discipline  a  victorious 
army.  In  622  he  opened  those  magnificent  campaigns 
in  which  the  power  of  Persia  was  crushed,  and  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  Gibbon,  were  equal  to  those  of  Scipio 
or  Hannibal.  He  lived,  however,  to  see  more  formidable 
foes  in  the  Arabs,  who,  inspired  by  fanatic  zeal,  and  led 
by  the  Caliph  Omar,  captured,  during  635-641,  the  coun¬ 
tries  on  the  Euphrates,  with  Syria,  Judsea,  and  Egypt. 
The  power  of  the  Greeks,  which  was  demanded  to  resist 
the  Arabian  invasions,  was  miserably  divided  and  weak¬ 
ened  by  their  unending  religious  quarrels,  especially 
the  controversy  of  the  Orthodox  against  the  Monothe¬ 
lites,  (q.  v.)  The  empire  was  breaking  asunder,  and 
Heraclius,  now  worn  out  with  the  fatigues  of  war,  had 
abandoned  his  enervated  senses  to  pleasure,  and  his  en¬ 
feebled  intellect  to  theological  discussions.  He  died  in 
641.  Constantine  III.,  who  succeeded  his  father  Herac¬ 
lius,  also  died  soon  after,  and  was  followed  by  Ileracle- 
onas,  who  lost  the  crown,  and  was  mutilated  in  an 
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insurrection.  The  next  ruler  was  Constans,  son  of  Con- 
stautine  III.,  who  ruled  from  642  to  668,  made  himself 
odious  by  cruelty,  and  perished  in  an  insurrection.  His 
son,  Constantine  IV.,  Pogonatus  (668— §85),  enforced  a 
treaty  of  peace  on  the  invading  Arabs  (675)  by  his  suc¬ 
cessful  use  of  the  Greek  fire  in  warfare.  Justinian  II. 
(685—711),  son  and  successor  of  Pogonatus,  was  victo¬ 
rious  in  a  war  against  the  Monothelite  Maronites;  but 
was  defeated  by  the  Bulgarians  (688),  and  by  the  Arabs 
(692).  His  cruelty  caused  an  insurrection,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  Leontius,  who,  in  695,  deposed  him,  cut 
off  his  nose  (hence  his  surname  Rhinotmetus),  and  ban¬ 
ished  him  to  the  Tauric  Chersonese;  in  705  he  was 
restored  to  the  throne,  but  adversity  had  taught  him  no 
wisdom.  A  part  of  his  subjects  revolted,  and  the  king, 
abandoned  by  his  army  and  by  the  Bulgarians,  was 
assassinated  in  711.  With  him  the  djmasty  of  Heraclius 
expired.  Philippicus  Bardanes  (the  leader  of  the  last 
insurrection  against  Justinian  II.)  was  next  raised  to 
the  throne  (711);  but  after  having  made  himself  odious 
by  favoring  the  metaphysipal  tenets  of  the  Monothelites, 
lie  was  deposed  and  brutally  deprived  of  eyesight  (713). 
His  successor,  Anastasius  II.,  prudently  screened  him¬ 
self  from  a  mutinous  army  by  retiring  into  a  monastery 
(716),  and  left  the  crown  to  Theodosius  III.,  who  abdi¬ 
cated  in  717,  when  Leo,  the  Isaurian,  and  general  of  the 
army  of  the  East,  did  not  recognize  him,  and  marched 
with  hostile  intent  to  Constantinople.  Leo  (q.  v.)  him¬ 
self  ascended  the  throne  in  717,  and  drove  back  the 
Arabs  from  Constantinople,  but  unhappily  gave  occa¬ 
sion,  in  726,  for  that  contest  concerning  the  worship  of 
images  which  rent  the  empire  for  more  than  a  century. 
In  728  the  exarchate  of  Kavenna  was  lost,  and  the 
eastern  provinces  became  the  prey  of  the  Arabs,  over 
whom,  however,  he  won  a  great  victory  in  Phrygia.  He 
died  in  741.  —  Constantine  V.  (741-775),  son  of  Leo  III., 
on  account  of  his  zeal  as  an  iconoclast,  was  hated  by  the 
monks,  who  gave  him  the  surname  “  Copronymos,  ”  be¬ 
cause  he  had  polluted  the  font  at  his  baptism.  He  was  a 
brave  ruler,  recovered  from  the  Arabs  parts  of  Syria 
and  Armenia,  and  ultimately  defeated  the  Bulgarians, 
against  whom  he  had  long  been  unsuccessful.  His  son, 
Leo  IV.  (775-780),  was  a  mild  ruler.  After  him  Constan¬ 
tine  VI.  ascended  the  throne  under  the  guardianship  of 
his  ambitious  mother,  Irene  (q.  v.),  who  raised  a  power¬ 
ful  party  in  favor  of  image- worship.  Constantine  hav¬ 
ing  made  an  attempt  to  liberate  himself  from  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  his  mother  and  her  paramour  Stauratius,  Irene 
barbarously  caused  her  own  son  to  be  blinded  (797). 
He  died  soon  after  this  atrocity ;  and  Irene,  w  ho  had 
boldly  conceived  the  design  of  marrying  the  Emperor 
Charlemagne,  and  thus  uniting  the  east  and  west  of 
Europe  in  one  vast  realm,  excited  the  opposition  which, 
in  802,  placed  her  treasurer,  Nicephorus,  on  the  throne. 
Irene  was  banished  to  Lesbos,  where  she  died  in  803. 
Nicephorus,  who  fell  in  battle  against  the  Bulgarians 
(811),  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Stauratius,  who  soon 
yielded  the  throne  to  his  brother-in-law,  Michael  I.,  from 
whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Armenian  general  Leo 

V. ,  a  powerful  ruler,  who  conquered  the  Bulgarians,  but 
fell  (820)  in  a  conspiracy  excited  by  his  zeal  against 
image-worship.  Michael  II.,  the  “Stammerer,”  was  raised 
from  a  dungeon  to  the  throne,  and  ruled  until  829.  In 
his  reign,  Crete  and  Sicily  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Arabs.  Under  the  reign  of  his  son,  Theophilus, 
praised  by  the  Byzantine  historians  for  his  love  of 
justice  (829-842),  Theodora,  widow  of  Theophilus  and 
guardian  of  Michael  III.  (842-867),  brought  the  contro¬ 
versy  about  images  to  a  close  at  the  Council  of  Nictea 
(842),  when  the  worship  of  these  was  fully  sanctioned 
and  re-introduced.  Theodora,  having  been  banished  to 
a  convent  by  her  son,  the  government  was  for  some  time 
held  by  Bardas,  uncle  of  Michael  III.,  and  after  his  assas¬ 
sination,  by  Basilius  I.,  the  “Macedonian,”  who  caused  Mi¬ 
chael  to  be  put  to  death,  and  afterwards  ruled  ably  from 
867  to  886.  But  though  on  the  whole  successful  against 
the  Arabs,  the  latter  contrived  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  Syracuse.  His  dynasty  (the  Macedonian) 
maintained  itself  on  the  Byzantine  throne,  with  some 
few  interruptions,  until  1056.  The  reign  of  his  son,  Leo 

VI. ,  the  “Pliilosopher”(8s6-912),was  not  prosperous.  The 
inroads  of  the  Bulgarians  and  of  the  Arabs,  who,  in  904, 
plundered  Thessalonioa,  continued  to  increase  during 
the  government  of  his  son,  Constantine  VII.,  “  Porphyro- 
genitus,”  who  ruled  mildly  but  feebly  (912-959).  Under 
his  son,  the  dissolute  Komanus  II.  (959-963),  Crete  was 
retaken  from  the  Arabs  by  the  vigor  of  his  general, 
Nicephorus  I'hocas,  who,  on  the  death  of  the  emperor, 
married  his  widow,  Theophania.  She,  however,  caused 
him  to  be  murdered  in  969,  as  she  wished  to  marry  John 
Tzimiskes,  who  ruled  till  976,  and,  like  his  predecessor, 
was  victorious  against  the  Arabs  and  Bulgarians,  and 
also  the  Russians,  who  about  this  time  began  to  emerge 
from  obscurity  as  an  enemy  of  the  Byzantine  power. 
His  successor,  Basilius  II.  (97 6-1 025),  the  son  of  Romanus, 
conquered  the  Bulgarian  kingdom,  and  attached  it  as  a 
province  to  the  empire,  which  it  remained  till  1186,  when 
it  again  became  independent.  His  brother.  Constantine 
VIII.  ( 1025-1028),  did  not  resemble  him.  Romanus  III. 
next  ascended  the  t  hrone,  but  was  assassinated  by  his  wife 
Zoo,  a  profligate  but  crafty  princess,  who  raised  succes¬ 
sively  to  the  imperial  dignity  Michael  IV.  (1034),  Michael 
V.  (1041),  and  Constantine  IX.  (1042).  Meanwhile,  Rus¬ 
sians  and  Arabs  devastated  the  realm.  In  Asia,  the 
Seljuk  Turks  proved  dangerous  enemies;  while  in  Lower 
Italy  the  Normans  narrowed  the  Byzantine  power  to 
the  possession  of  Otranto.  After  Constantine’s  death,  in 
1054,  Theodora,  sister  of  Zoo,  was  elected  empress ;  and 
on  her  death,  in  1056,  Michael  VI.,  w  ho  was  deposed  by 
Isaac  I.,  (Comnenus.) — With  Isaac  I.,  (Comnenus.)  who 
came  to  the  throne  in  1057,  the  dynasty  of  the  Comne- 


nian  emperors  began.  He  retired  to  a  monastery  (1059), 
and  wras  succeeded  by  Constantine  X.,  whose  widow, 
Eudocia,  married  Romanus  IV.,  and  raised  him  to  the 
throne.  Romanus  was  deposed  in  1071  by  Michael  VII. 
(son  of  Constantine  X.),  who  in  his  turn  was  dethroned 
by  Nicephorus  III.  (1078),  who  reigned  until  1081, 
when  he  was  deposed  by  Alexius  I.,  (Comnenus,  q.  v„ ) 
(1081-1118).  This  last  reign  was  marked  by  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Crusades.  The  successors  of  Alexius 
— his  son,  Karo-Johanues  (1118-1143),  and  Manuel  I. 
(1143-1180) — were  able  rulers,  and  victorious  in  their 
engagements  with  the  Turks.  Manuel’s  son,  Alexius 
II.,  was  murdered  by  his  guardian,  Audronicus  (grand¬ 
son  of  Alexius  I.),  who  raised  himself  to  the  throne. 
He  was  the  last  prince  of  the  Comuenian  dynasty,  and 
fell  in  an  insurrection  excited  by  his  own  cruelty,  1185. 
—  After  the  first  turbulent  reign  of  Isaac  II.,  who  was 
blinded  and  deposed  by  his  brother  Alexius  III.,  who 
took  the  surname  of  Comnenus  in  1195,  the  Crusaders 
restored  Isaac  to  the  throne  (1203),  and  also  crowned 
his  sou  Alexius  IV.;  but  the  restless  citizens  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  elected  Nicolas  Kanabus,  who  took  the  title 
of  Alexius  V.,  and  pursuing  the  usual  bloody  course, 
put  his  predecessor  to  death.  —  In  1204,  the  French  and 
the  Venetians  (collectively  named  Latins)  advanced  on 
Constantinople,  and  captured  the  city,  April  12,  having 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  European  provinces. 
The  whole  was  divided  into  four  parts,  of  which  the  first, 
including  the  metropolis,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Baldwin, 
Count  of  Flanders,  who  was  made  emperor,  and  to  whom 
the  other  participants  in  the  expedition  did  fealty  for 
their  respective  shares.  The  Venetians  obtained  the 
coasts  of  the  Adriatic  and  iEgean  seas,  a  part  of  the 
Morea,  and  several  islands;  Bonifacius,  Count  of  Mont- 
ferrat,  Macedonia,  and  part  of  Greece ;  several  duke¬ 
doms,  countships,  &c.,  were  also  established  at  Athens, 
Philippopolis,  and  other  places  for  French  knights; 
while  a  number  of  Greek  princes,  both  on  the  mainland 
and  in  the  islands,  maintained  their  independence.  In 
the  west  of  Asia  Minor  Theodorus  Lascaris,  who  had 
been  elected  emperor  at  Constantinople,  formally  trans¬ 
ferred  the  seat  of  government  to  Nicrea;  and  finally,  in 
the  N.E.  of  Asia  Minor,  the  governor  of  the  province  of 
Colchis,  Alexius  Comnenus,  ruled  at  Trebizond  with 
absolute  authority;  while  one  of  his  successors,  John 
Comnenus,  even  assumed  the  title  of  emperor.  At  Con¬ 
stantinople,  neither  Baldwin  nor  his  successors  could 
strengthen  the  sinking  empire.  Baldwin  himself  died 
(1206)  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Bulgarians.  After 
him  came  his  brother  Henry,  who  ruled  bravely  and 
wisely  till  1216.  For  the  next  four  years,  the  empire 
was  actually  without  a  ruler,  and  a  prey  to  utter  an¬ 
archy.  In  1221,  Robert,  son  of  Peter,  Count  of  Auxerre 
and  Courtenay,  came  to  the  throne,  anu  was  succeeded 
by  John  of  Brienne,  titular  king  of  Jerusalem  (1228- 
1237);  and  the  latter  by  Baldwin  II.  (1237-1261).  Dur¬ 
ing  these  reigns  a  great  part  of  the  empire  was  seized 
by  John  Vatazes,  successor  of  Theodorus  Lascaris  of 
Nicsea  (1222-1255).  This  ruler  was  followed  in  Nicaea 
by  Theodorus  II.  (1255-1259),  whose  son,  Johannes, 
was  superseded  by  Michael  VIII.,  (Palteologus,)  who  by 
the  help  of  the  Genoese  captured  Constantinople  (July 
25, 1261),  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  Latin  dynasty. — 
Michael,  the  first  of  the  Falienlogi,  endeavored  to 
strengthen  the  realm.  He  attempted  to  unite  the 
Greek  Church  with  the  Latin,  but  his  son,  Andronicus 
II.,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  1282,  re-established  the 
Greek  ritual.  Andronicus  II.  was  compelled  to  divide 
the  throne  with  his  grandson,  Andronicus  III.,  who  be¬ 
came  sole  emperor,  1328,  and  unsuccessfully  opposed  the 
Turks;  he  D.  1341.  Under  his  son,  Johannes  V.,  the 
Turks  first  gained  a  firm  footing  in  the  European  prov¬ 
inces;  Sultan  Murad  took  Adrianople,  1361,  and  made 
it  the  seat  of  government.  Manuel  II.,  son  and  succes¬ 
sor  of  Johannes,  was  besieged  in  Constantinople  by 
Bajazet,  and  compelled  to  cede  to  the  Turks  one  of  the 
main  streets  of  the  city.  In  1422,  the  metropolis  was 
again  besieged  by  Murad  II.,  who,  after  he  had  over¬ 
thrown  the  force  sent  to  aid  the  emperor  by  Ladislas, 
king  of  Hungary,  at  the  battle  of  Varna,  made  Constan¬ 
tinople,  1444,  the  limit  of  the  domains  of  Johannes  VI., 
son  of  Manuel,  and  compelled  him  to  pay  tribute.  Con¬ 
stantine  XI ,  brother  of  Johannes,  fell  heroically  in  the 
defence  of  Constantinople,  which  was  captured  by 
Mohammed  II.,  May  29, 1453,  when  the  G.  E.  was  brought 
to  a  close. 

Greek'ess,  ra.  A  female  Greek,  (r.) 

Greek  Fire,  n.  A  composition  of  a  highly  combusti¬ 
ble  nature,  supposed  to  have  been  formed  of  naphtha, 
pitch,  and  sulphur.  It  is  said  to  have  been  invented 
about  670,  by  Callinicius  of  Heliopolis,  in  the  reign  of 
Constantine  III.,  and  used  with  terrible  effect  against 
the  fleet  of  the  Saracens.  It  burst  into  a  flame  on  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  air,  and  burned  under  water.  It  was 
hurled  upon  the  enemy  from  cross-bows  and  other  en¬ 
gines  of  war.  G.  F.  was  used  against  the  Crusaders  at 
the  siege  of  Acre  under  Richard  I.,  and  was  a  recog¬ 
nized  means  of  defence  before  the  invention  of  gun¬ 
powder. 

GreeR'isll,  a.  Grecian;  peculiar  to  Greece,  or  to  the 
Greeks. 

Greek  Language  and  Literature.  The  ear¬ 
liest  inhabitants  of  Greece  were  the  Pelasgi,  who,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Herodotus,  spoke  a  barbarous  or  foreign  tongue. 
They  were  allied  to  the  Iramen  tribes  of  the  north  of 
India;  consequently,  that  element  in  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage  which  exhibits  an  affinity  for  the  Sanskrit,  is  the 
Pelasgic ;  and  hence  the  strong  resemblance  in  words 
and  inflections,  which  is  found  to  exist  between  the  two 
languages.  The  Hellenes,  or  Greeks  proper,  subsequently 
migiated  into  the  country,  and  the  language  of  the  abo¬ 


riginal  inhabitants  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  barbarous. 
The  Hellenes  were  an  Ionian  race,  and  their  language 
is  said  to  have  had  an  affinity  to  the  Persian.  It  is  but 
right  to  state,  however,  that  this  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  Greek  language  is  not  universally  received,  for 
the  subject  is  so  involved  in  doubt,  that  no  certainty 
can  be  arrived  at  regarding  it.  The  Greek  is  a  branch 
of  the  so-called  Indo-Ger manic,  or  Aryan  family  of  lan¬ 
guages.  It  consists  of  three  principal  dialects,  —  the 
-<£clic,  Doric,  and  Ionic:  to  which,  at  a  later  period,  was 
added  the  mixed  Attic  dialect;  and  besides  these  there 
were  several  minor  dialects.  The  Doric  was  a  rough, 
hard,  broad  dialect,  with  long  a  predominant  over  all 
the  other  vowels.  It  was  spoken  originally  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Thessaly,  whence  it  travelled  southward,  and 
became  the  language  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesus.  It  was  purest  in  Messenia,  and  softest  in  Syra¬ 
cuse  and  Agrigentum.  Its  centre  was  Sparta.  It  is 
found  in  the  writings  of  Pindar,  Theocritus,  Bion,  and 
Maschu.  The  jEolic  was  a  more  ancient  dialect  than 
the  preceding,  but  was  refined  at  an  earlier  period,  and 
was  less  harsh  than  the  Doric,  although  also  broad  and 
open.  It  was  spoken  north  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth 
(with  the  exception  of  Megaris,  Attica,  and  Doris),  in 
the  iEolic  colonies  of  Asia  Minor,  and  on  some  islands 
of  the  A EgeaD  Sea.  It  contains  some  of  the  Pelasgic 
forms,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  fragments  of  Sappho, 
Myrtis,  and  Alcaeus.  The  Ionic  is  the  softest  and  most 
musical  of  all  the  dialects.  It  abounds  in  vowels  and 
diphthongs,  and  is  partial  to  labials  and  linguals.  It 
was  the  earliest  cultivated  of  the  dialects,  and  is  that 
of  Homer,  and  other  of  the  early  authors,  as  Hesiod, 
Herodotus,  &c.  It  was  spoken  principally  by  the  people 
of  Attica  and  the  Ionian  colonies  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Attic 
sprang  from  the  Ionic,  from  which  at  first  it  differed  but 
little.  It  wras  developed  principally  after  the  Persian 
wars,  and  was  brought  to  perfection  by  the  poets,  phi¬ 
losophers,  and  historians  of  Greece,  who  flourished  after 
that  time.  It  held  a  middle  place  between  the  hardness 
of  zEolic  and  Doric,  and  softness  of  the  Ionic.  It  was  har¬ 
monious  and  powerful  in  its  expressions,  concise  and  reg¬ 
ular  in  its  syntax.  AEschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Thu¬ 
cydides,  Aristophanes,  Plato, Demosthenes,  and  Isocrates, 
have  rendered  it  immortal.  Grammarians  afterwards 
distinguished  between  the  genuine  Attic,  as  it  exists  in 
these  masters,  and  the  Attic  of  common  life,  calling  the 
latter  the  common  Greek,  or  Hellenic  dialect;  and  even 
the  later  Attic  writers,  posterior  to  the  golden  age  of  the 
literature,  were  called  Hellenes,  or  common  Greeks.  In 
this  latter  class  are  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  Apollodorus, 
Polybius,  Plutarch,  and  others,  many  of  whom,  how¬ 
ever,  wrote  genuine  Attic.  — At  what  time  this  language 
first  began  to  be  expressed  in  writing  is  a  question  of 
much  uncertainty.  According  to  tradition,  Cadmus  the 
Phoenician  introduced  the  alphabet  into  Greece  about 
1500  years  b.  c.  To  him  sixteen  of  the  letters  of  the 
present  alphabet  are  attributed ;  four,  according  to 
Pliny,  were  introduced  by  Palamedes  at  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war,  and  four  by  Simonides  of  Ceos  during  the 
Persian  war.  The  ancient  letters  were  all  uncial,  or 
what  we  call  capital;  the  present  cursive  or  round  let¬ 
ters  occur  first  in  inscriptions  of  the  age  Augustus,  and 
resemble  the  Coptic  forms.  The  Greeks  wrote  originally 
from  right  to  left;  afterwards  alternately,  the  one  line 
from  right  to  left,  and  the  next  from  left  to  right  (called 
bonstrophedon ,  as  being  the  mode  in  which  oxen  ploughed 
in  a  field);  and  finally  from  left  to  right,  as  we  do  now. 
The  Greek  language  may  be  termed  the  parent  tongue 
of  civilization.  It  is  rich  in  roots,  flexible  in  the 
formation  of  words,  picturesque  in  its  mode  of  ex¬ 
pressing  thought,  highly  plastic  and  euphonious;  simple 
and  sublime  in  Homer,  playful  in  Anacreon,  majestic 
in  iEschylus  and  Pindar,  noble  in  Sophocles,  pathetic 
in  Euripides,  elegant  in  Xenophon,  subtle  in  the  Soph¬ 
ists,  distinct  in  the  Stoics,  clear  in  Aristotle,  and 
fluent  in  the  orators.  Its  syntax  is  free,  full  of  inver¬ 
sions,  subtle  and  perfect,  yet  without  obscurity.  Its  an¬ 
tiquity,  its  intrinsic  excellence,  its  literature,  and  its  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  progress  of  the  fairest  portion  of  man¬ 
kind,  challenge  our  deepest  admiration.  “  In  order,” 
says  Mure,  “to  the  attainment  of  the  highest  excel¬ 
lence,  it  is  essential,  first,  that  a  language  should  be  the 
original  invention  of  the  people  who  speak  it;  secondly, 
that  this  people  should  be  gifted  not  only  with  a  fine 
sense  of  euphony,  but  with  variety  and  extent  of  intel¬ 
lectual  powers.  These  favorable  circumstances  were  com¬ 
bined  in  the  case  of  the  Greek  in  a  greater  degree  than 
in  that  of  any  other  known  language.  While  it  is  in  all 
essential  respects  a  radically  original  tongue,  its  me¬ 
chanism,  both  in  sound  and  structure,  reflects  all  the 
harmony,  versatility,  and  precision  which  mark  the 
genius  of  the  race  by  whom  it  is  spoken.”  ( Language 
and  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece.)  —  The  language  of 
modern  Greece  is  whit  is  termed  Romaic,  or  Neo-IIel- 
lenic.  It  differs  from  the  ancient  Greek  chiefly  in  the 
formation  of  the  tenses,  and  in  the  termination  of  the 
nouns ;  but  the  difference  between  the  two  is  not  greater 
than  between  the  Doric  and  the  Attic  dialects  of  ancient 
Greece.  The  tendency  of  late  years  has  been  to  assimi¬ 
late  it  more  and  more  to  the  ancient  tongue;  and  a  good 
ancient  Greek  scholar  will  have  little  difficulty  in  mak¬ 
ing  out  a  Greek  newspaper  of  the  present  day.  —  The 
origin  of  Greek  literature  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of  an¬ 
tiquity.  The  earliest  existing  monuments  of  it  carry 
us  back  to  nearly  1000  years  b.  c.,  and  even  then  we  find 
the  art  of  poetical  composition  existing  in  the  highest 
perfection.  The  admirable  structure  and  the  wonderful 
language  of  the  Homeric  poems  imply  a  long  period  of 
antecedent  culture.  Although  both  the  Iliad  and  Oilys-  1 
sey  display  traces  of  the  infancy  of  the  nation,  and  man¬ 
ifest  a  spirit  of  simplicity  peculiar  to  the  childhood  of 
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the  human  race,  yet  the  class  of  poetry  under  which  | 
they  fall  appears  in  them  at  its  full  maturity;  all  the 
laws  which  reflection  and  experience  can  suggest  for 
the  epic  form  are  observed  with  the  most  refined  taste ; 
ail  the  means  are  employed  by  which  the  general  effect 
can  be  heightened ;  nowhere  does  the  poetry  bear  the 
character  of  a  first  essay  or  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at 
some  higher  poetical  flights ;  indeed,  as  no  subsequent 
poems,  either  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  has  so  com¬ 
pletely  caught  the  genuine  epic  tone,  there  seems  good 
reason  to  doubt  whether  any  future  poet  will  again  be 
able  to  strike  the  same  chord.”  (Midler.) — Of  the  poets 
previous  to  Homer  nothing  satisfactory  is  known.  The 
names  of  several  of  them,  as  Olen,  Orpheus,  Musseus, 
and  a  number  of  others,  are  1 'reserved  to  us;  but  their 
works  are  all  lost.  The  poems  which  have  come  down 
to  us  under  their  names  are  manifest  forgeries.  The 
Iliad  is  founded  on  the  legends  of  the  war  of  Troy;  the 
Odyssey,  on  the  return  of  Odysseus  (Ulysses).  Various 
other  poems,  as  the  “ Batrachomyomachia,”  or  Battle  of 
the  Frogs  and  Mice,  are  attributed  to  Ilomer ;  but  they 
evidently  belong  to  a  later  period.  The  Homeric  poems 
were  made  use  of  as  models,  and  as  a  basis  with  which 
to  connect  their  works,  by  a  series  of  later  poets,  who 
are  commonly  known  as  the  “  cyclic,”  but  of  whose 
works  only  the  titles,  brief  abstracts,  and  fragments, 
have  been  preserved.  Hesiod,  the  next  great  epic  poet 
after  Homer,  was  a  Boeotian,  and  is  believed  to  have 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  9th  century  before 
Christ.  His  principal  poems  are  the  Works  ami  Days , 
the  leading  subject  of  which  is  the  various  occupations 
aud  duties  of  life  in  its  several  relations ;  and  the 
Theognia,  containing  a  history  of  the  origin  of  the 
world  and  the  genealogies  of  the  gods.  Lyric  poetry 
arose  on  the  decline  of  the  epic,  and  was  much  culti¬ 
vated  from  about  b.  c.  776  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Persian  wars.  The  spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  various 
contests  in  which  the  different  states  were  engaged, 
greatly  favored  this  kind  of  poetry.  Next  to  the  gods, 
who  were  celebrated  at  their  festivals  with  hymns,  their 
country,  with  its  heroes,  was  the  leading  subject  of 
their  song  ;  and  in  everything  there  was  a  more  power¬ 
ful  impulse  towards  meditation,  investigation,  and  labor, 
for  the  attainment  of  a  desired  end  than  before.  Among 
those  who  were  distinguished  in  the  field  of  lyric  poetry, 
or  in  the  improvement  of  music,  history  furnishes  us 
with  the  names  of  Archilochus  of  Paros,  iuventor  of  the 
iambus  ;  Tyrtaeus  of  Miletus,  author  of  war-songs  ;  Cal¬ 
limachus  of  Ephesus,  inventor  of  the  elegiac  measure; 
Alemon  the  Lydian ;  Avion  of  Methymna,  who  perfect¬ 
ed  the  dithyrambus;  Terpander  of  Antissa,  inventor 
of  the  barbitos  (a  kind  of  lyre);  the  tender  Sappho  of 
Mitylene ;  her  countryman  Alcteus;  Erinna,  the  con¬ 
temporary  of  both  ;  Mimnermus  of  Colophon,  the  flute- 
player  ;  Stesichorus  of  Himera ;  Ibycus  of  Rhegium ; 
Anacreon  and  Simonides  of  Ceos  :  Ilippouax  of  Ephesus ; 
Timocreon  of  Rhodes ;  Lasus  of  Hermionea ;  Corinna  of 
Tanagra,  the  friend  and  instructress  of  Pindar.  As 
gnomic  writers,  Theognis,  Phocylidos,  and  Pythagoras 
deserve  to  be  named ;  and  as  a  fabulist,  .Esop.  In  the 
order  of  time,  several  of  these  belong  to  a  later  period, 
but  they  are  properly  placed  here  on  account  of  the 
connection.  The  greatest  of  all  the  masters  of  lyric 
song,  however,  was  Pindar,  born  at  Cynoscephalas,  in 
Boeotia,  in  b.  c.  522.  Of  his  numerous  compositions  we 
have  only  the  four  series  of  Epinician  odes,  i.  e.,  odes 
written  in  commemoration  of  victories  gained  at  the 
four  national  festivals,  —  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Ne- 
mean,  aud  Isthmian.  The  earliest  writers  of  prose 
were  those  who  first  engaged  in  philosophical  specu¬ 
lations.  Of  their  writings,  however,  only  a  few  frag¬ 
ments  have  been  preserved.  Thales  was  the  founder 
of  the  Ionic  philosophy,  to  which  belonged  Pherecydes, 
Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  Anaxagoras,  Ac.  Pythag¬ 
oras  established  the  Italian  school,  and  was  followed 
by  Alcmseon,  Timeas,  Epicharmus,  Theagenos,  Archytas, 
aud  others.  In  history  the  Ionians  took  the  lead.  Cad¬ 
mus,  of  Melitus,  about  540  B.  C.,  is  the  earliest;  Arce- 
silaus  of  Argos  soon  followed  ;  then  Pherecydes  of  Le- 
ros,  Charon  of  Lampsacus,  Hellanicus  of  Mitylene,  Di¬ 
onysius  of  Melitus,  —  all  of  whom  preceded  Herodotus, 
but  are  rather  chroniclers  than  historians,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term.  The  first  great  historian  was  Hero¬ 
dotus  of  Halicarnassus  (484  b.  c.),  whose  delightful  work 
is  still  preserved,  aud  well  entitles  him  to  the  name  of 
the  “  Father  of  History.”  The  drama  took  its  rise  from 
the  festivities  with  which  the  country  people  solem¬ 
nized  the  gathering  in  of  the  vintage,  and  which  were  ac¬ 
companied  with  songs  and  dances.  By  degrees,  variety 
and  some  measure  of  art  were  given  to  these  proceed¬ 
ing*.  The  first  direct  step  to  the  introduction  of  the 
drama  was  made  by  Thespis,  and  by  Phrynichus,  b.  c. 
536-511.  HSschylus,  the  great  perfecter  of  the  tragic 
art,  was  born  at  Eleusis,  525  B.  c.  Sophocles  and  Eurip¬ 
ides,  the  other  great  masters  of  Greek  tragedy,  flour¬ 
ished  soon  after  JSsehylus.  Comedy  was  first  brought 
into  regular  form  by  Epicharmus,  who  lived  about  500  j 
b.  c.  Cratinus,  Crates,  Phrynichus,  and  Eupolis,  are 
well-known  names  in  this  field  ;  but  the  greatest  is  Aris¬ 
tophanes,  who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  5th 
century  B.  C.  In  what  is  termed  the  “  old  comedy,”  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  characters  were  introduced  by  name  ;  but 
subsequently  it  was  forbidden  by  law  to  introduce  any 
living  person  by  name, and  what  is  known  as  the  “middle 
comedy”  arose  in  consequence.  The  “  new  comedy”  was  a 
still  further  modification  which  comedy  first  assumed  in 
the  age  of  Alexander.  The  earliest  writer  of  the  new  com¬ 
edy  wasPhilippides,  who  flourished  323  B.c. ;  and  the  two 
most  celebrated  of  his  successors  were  Philemon  and  Me- 
nander.The  fertility  and  excellence  of  the  Greek  dramat¬ 
ic  literature  were  most  remarkable.  The  prose  compo¬ 


sitions  that  belong  to  this  age  were  equally  distinguished 
by  their  appropriate  excellence.  In  history  we  have 
Thucydides,  born  471  B.c.,  whose  work  on  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  war  is  not  only  the  first  specimen  of  what  has 
been  called  philosophical  history,  but  remains  unsur¬ 
passed  down  to  the  present  time.  The  historical  works 
of  Xenophon,  born  447  B.  c.,  though  not  equal  to  that  of 
Thucydides  in  vigor  of  coloring  and  depth  of  reflec¬ 
tion,  are  yet  adorned  with  every  grace  of  narrative  and 
description.  In  philosophy, to  which  the  teachings  of  Soc¬ 
rates,  born  468  B.  C.,  gave  a  great  impulse,  we  have  the 
writings  of  Plato,  born  428  B.c.,  and  his  pupil  Aristotle, 
born  384  b.c.  Plato  was  endowed  with  a  brilliant  im¬ 
agination,  and  loved  to  soar  into  the  highest  regions  of 
speculation  ;  while  Aristotle  was  a  student  and  observer, 
practical  results  being  the  object  of  his  investigations, 
lie  never  entered  the  world  of  ideas  with  Plato,  but 
everything  he  wrote  embodied  the  results  of  careful  and 
extensive  observations,  or  comparison  of  observations. 
His  works  embrace  the  subjects  of  logic,  rhetoric,  phys¬ 
ics,  metaphysics,  natural  history,  and  politics.  Plato 
founded  the  Academic  school,  whose  point  of  reunion 
was  the  Academy,  on  the  Cephissus,  north  of  Athens. 
Aristotle  established  the  Peripatetic  school  in  the  Ly¬ 
ceum,  near  the  Uissus,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  city. 
Public  discussion  was  the  general  rule  in  theGr.  republic. 
Solon,  Pisistratus,  Miltiades,  Aristides,  Themistocles, and 
Pericles  were  orators  as  well  as  legislators,  counsellors, 
and  generals.  Pericles  was  the  first  to  cultivate  the  art, 
and  to  adorn  his  mind  witli  the  teachings  of  philosophy, 
and  general  literary  culture.  The  first  rhetorical  school 
at  Athens  was  opened  by  Georgias  of  Leontine.  Other 
sophists  and  teachers  of  rhetoric  were  Protagoras,  Pro- 
dicus,  Hippias,  &c.  Among  the  Athenian  orators  whose 
works  are  extant,  in  whole  or  in  part,  are  Antiphon, 
Andocides,  Lysias,  Isocrates,  Lycurgus,  Ilyperides,  -Ks- 
chines,  Deinades,  Demosthenes,  and  Dinarchus.  Mathe¬ 
matics  was  now  cultivated,  and  geography  served  to 
illustrate  history.  Astronomy  is  indebted  to  the  Ionic 
school,  arithmetic  to  the  Italian,  and  geometry  to  the 
Academic  school,  for  many  discoveries.  As  mathema¬ 
ticians,  Theodorus,  of  Gyrene,  Meton,  Enctenion,  Archy¬ 
tas,  of  Tarentum,  and  Eudoxus,  of  Cnidus,  were  cele¬ 
brated.  Geography  was  particularly  enriched  by  voy¬ 
ages  of  discovery,  which  were  occasioned  by  commerce. 
The  study  of  nature  was  likewise  pursued  by  the  philoso¬ 
phers  ;  and  the  healing  art,  hitherto  practised  by  the  iEs- 
clepiades  in  the  temples,  was  raised  to  a  distinct  science 
by  Hippocrates.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  although 
literature  still  continued  to  be  cultivated  in  Greece,  yet, 
till  the  Roman  conquest,  the  principal  seat  of  letters 
and  science  was  Alexandria  ;  and  this  period  is  called 
the  Alexandrian  age.  Its  characteristics  were  erudi¬ 
tion,  criticism,  and  the  study  of  science;  and  in  poetry, 
the  only  original  species  was  the  bucolic  or  idyl.  The 
principal  poets  were  Bion  of  Smyrna,  Theocritus,  Ara- 
tus,  Lycophron,  Callimachus,  and  Marchus.  Mathema¬ 
tics,  astronomy,  and  geography  made  great  progress 
during  this  period.  During  the  Roman  supremacy,  and 
down  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the  principal 
poet  was  Nicander;  the  most  important  prose  writers, 
Polybius,  Apollodorus,  Dionysius  Thrax,  Diodorus  Sicu¬ 
lus,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  and  Dionysius  Periegetes. 
From  this  period  to  the  close  of  the  Roman  empire 
in  the  West,  are  two  parallel  series  of  writers,  —  the 
Pagan,  aud  the  Jewish  and  Christian.  Of  the  former 
the  more  important  are,  Babrius,  Strabo,  Epictetus, 
Plutarch,  Dion  Chrysostomos,  Arrian,  Pausauias,  Mar¬ 
cus  Antoninus,  Aristides,  Lucian,  Diogenes  Laertius, 
Achilles  Tatius.  Dion  Cassius,  Atlienseus  Herodiauus, 
Philostratus,  Plotinus,  Longinus  Iamblichus;  of  the 
latter,  Josephus  Philo,  the  authors  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  Clement  of  Rome,  Justinus,  Polycarp, 
Irenseus,  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  and  Origen.  From 
the  establishment  of  the  seat  of  government  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  a.  d.  330,  till  the  capture  of  that  city  by  the 
Turks,  a.  d.  1453,  the  names  in  Greek  literature  are 
comparatively  few.  They  comprise  the  series  of  authors 
known  its  the  Byzantine,  historians ;  the  ecclesiastical 
and  other  writers,  Eusebius,  Athanasius,  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen,  Epiphanius,  Synosius,  Socrates,  Basilius,  Geor¬ 
gius  Pisides,  Mulales,  Georgius  Syncellus,  Nicephorus, 
Photius,  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  Leo  (Philoso- 
phus)  Theodosius  ;  the  rhetoricians  and  grammarians ; 
a  few  poets,  as  Moschus,  Quintus  of  Smyrna,  Coluthus, 
Agathas,  and  in  the  12th  century,  Ptochoprodomus ; 
the  romance  writers  Longus,  Xenophon  of  Ephesus, 
Ileliodorus :  the  historians,  as  Zosimus,  Procopius,  Anna 
Comnena,  Chalcocydvlas,  Ac.  After  the  capture  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  intellectual  pursuits  languished  under  the 
tyranny  of  the  Turk.  —  Since  the  establishment  of  the 
Greek  kingdom,  literature  has  made  great  progress  in 
Greece,  chiefly  in  the  department  of  education,  in  which 
the  publications  have  been  innumerable.  Works  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  merit  have  signalized  the  names  of  Tricoupi, 
the  Rangabes,  Sontsos,  Asopios,  —  the  History  of  Greek 
Literature ,  by  the  latter,  challenging  a  fair  comparison 
with  similar  works  in  other  countries. 

Greeley,  Horace,  an  American  journalist  and  author, 
B.  at  Amherst,  N.  II.,  in  1811.  About  1825,  his  parents 
having  removed  to  Vermont.  Horace,  who  had  always 
been  a  lover  of  books,  obtained  employment  as  an  ap¬ 
prentice  in  a  printing-office,  and  in  Aug.,  1831,  arrived 
at  New  York,  where  he  secured  occasional  work  as  a 
journeyman  printer  in  various  offices.  In  1834,  in  part¬ 
nership  with  Messrs.  Winchester  and  Gibbett,  G.  started 
The.  New  Yorker ,  a  weekly  literary  journal,  which,  after 
several  years’  trial  proving  unprofitable,  was  abandoned, 
and  in  1841  he  commenced  the  publication  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  a  journal  which  has  been  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful.  In  1848,  G.  was  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the 


30th  Congress,  and  served  through  the  short  time  pre¬ 
ceding  Gen.  Taylor’s  inauguration ;  in  1851  he  visited 
Europe,  and  was  chosen  chairman  of  one  of  the  juries 
of  the  Great  Exhibition  in  London,  and  afterward  pub¬ 
lished  an  account  of  his  travels.  G.  was  the  author  of 
a  collection  of  addresses,  essays,  Ac.,  published  under  the 
title  of  Hints  toward  Reforms,  and  of  A  History  of  the 
Struggle  for  Slavery  Extension  or  Restriction  in  the  United 
States  from  1787  to  1856,  published  in  1856.  He  ardently 
supported  the  Union  cause  during  the  Civil  War,  of  . 
which  he  wrote  a  history  entitled  The  American  Con¬ 
flict,  published  in  1864  and  1867.  He  afterward  wrote 
his  autobiography,  under  the  title  of  Recollections  of  a 
Busy  Life,  which  appeared  in  1868.  In  1872,  G.  was 
nominated  by  the  Democratic  party  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  in  opposition  to  Gen.  Grant,  but  he  failed  to 
be  elected.  Died  Nov.  29,  in  the  same  year. 

Gree'ley,  in  Colorado,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Weld  co.,  on 
3  R.  R.  lines,  52  m.  N.  E.  of  Denver.  Pop.  (1897)  2,700. 

Greeley,  ill  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Anderson  co.  Pop. 
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Greek- rose,  n.  The  rose-campion. 

Green,  a.  (comp,  greener;  super,  greenest.)  [A.  S. 
grcne  ;  Low  Ger.,  Dnn.,  and  8 wed.  gr'un ;  Du.  groen  ;  Ger. 
grun.  The  root  is  found  in  0.  Ger.  groen,  A.  8.  grovan, 
to  become  green.]  Having  the  color  of  growing  plants ; 
being  of  the  color  of  herbage  and  plants  when  growing; 
verdant:  of  a  color  between  blue  and  yellow;  emerald. 

— New;  fresh;  recent;  vigorous;  full  of  life;  uudecayed  ; 
as,  a  green  old  age. 

“  Our  green  youth  copies  what  gray  sinners  act." — Dryden. 

— Unripe;  immature;  as,  green  fruit,  green  geese,  Ac. — 
Half  raw;  not  thoroughly  roasted.  —  Immature  in  age 
or  judgment;  young;  inexperienced;  raw;  awkward; 
gauche ;  as,  a  green  hand,  a  green  youth.  — Wan ;  of  a 
sickly,  pale-green  color ;  as,  “  the  t/ree»-sickness.”(  Garth.) 
— Unseasoned;  not  dry;  possessing  its  natural  juices; 
as,  green  timber. 

“  Dry  wood  is  more  fragile  than  green." — Bacon. 

— ra.  The  color  of  growing  herbage  or  plants;  a  hue  be¬ 
twixt  green  and  yellow. — A  grassy  plat  or  plain  ;  a  piece 
of  ground  covered  with  grass  or  herbage;  as,  a  bowling- 
green.  “O’er  the  smooth  enamell’d  green.”  (Milton.)  — 
Fresh  leaves,  wreaths,  or  branches  of  trees  or  verdure; 
—  generally  in  the  plural. 

“  The  fragrant  greens  I  seek,  my  brows  to  bind." — Dryden. 

— pi.  (Cookery.)  The  leaves  and  stems  of  young  plants, 
dressed  aud  prepared  for  food ;  green  vegetables ;  as, 
bacoa  and  greens. 

G.  colors.  Green,  one  of  the  prismatic  colors,  produced 
by  combination  of  blue  and  yellow  rays,  is  very  common 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  but  very  rare  in  the  mineral. 
There  is  only  one  metal,  copper,  which  affords  in  its  com¬ 
binations  the  various  shades  of  green  in  general  use. 
The  other  metals  capable  of  producing  this  color  are, 
chromium  in  its  protoxide,  nickel  in  its  hydrated  oxide, 
as  well  as  its  salts,  the  seleniate,  arseniate,  and  sulphate ; 
aud  titanium  in  its  prussiate.  G.  pigments  are  prepared 
also  by  the  mixture  of  yellows  and  blues;  as,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  green  of  Rinman  and  of  Gellert,  obtained  by  the 
mixture  of  cobalt-blue  and  flowers  of  zinc:  that  of 
Barth,  made  with  yellow  lake,  Prussian  blue,  and  clay; 
but  these  paints  seldom  appear  in  the  market,  because 
the  greens  are  generally  extemporaneous  preparations 
of  the  artists.  Mountain  G.  consists  of  the  hydrate,  ox¬ 
ide,  or  carbonate  of  copper,  either  factitious,  or  as  found 
in  nature.  Bremen  or  Brunswick  G.  is  a  mixture  of 
carbonate  of  copper  with  chalk  or  lime,  and  sometimes 
a  little  magnesia  or  ammonia.  It  is  improved  by  an  ad¬ 
mixture  of  white  lead.  It  may  be  prepared  by  adding 
ammonia  to  a  mixed  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  and 
alum.  Iflrise  G.  is  prepared  with  sulphate  of  copper  and 
sal-ammoniac.  Mittis  G.  is  an  arseniate  of  copper,  made 
by  mixing  a  solution  of  acetate  or  sulphate  of  copper 
with  arsenite  of  potash.  It  is,  in  fact,  Scheele’s  G.  Sap 
G.  is  the  inspissated  juice  of  buckthorn-berries.  These 
are  allowed  to  ferment  for  8  days  in  a  tub,  then  put  in  a 
press,  adding  a  little  alum  to  the  juice,  and  concentrated 
by  gentle  evaporation.  It  is  lastly  put  up  in  pigs’  blad¬ 
ders,  where  it  becomes  dry  and  hard.  Schiveinfurt  G. : 
see  Schweinfurt.  Verona  G.  is  merely  a  variety  of  the 
mineral  called  green  earth. 

Green,  in  Illinois,  a  flourishing  township  of  Woodford 
county. 

Green,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Grant  co. 

— A  township  of  Hancock  co. 

— A  township  of  Marshall  co. 

— A  township  of  Noble  co. 

— A  township  of  Wayne  co. 

Green,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Mecosta  co. 

— A  township  of  Alpena  co. 

Green,  in  Missouri,  a  township  of  Platte  co. 

Green,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Mahoning  co. 

— A  township  of  Scioto  co. 

— A  township  of  Summit  co. 

Green,  in  Wisconsin,  a  S.  county,  bordering  on  Illinois; 
area,  alit.  576  sq.  miles.  Rivers.  Pekatonica  and  Sugar 
rivers.  Surface,  broken  and  hilly;  soil,  fertile.  Min. 
Lead  and  limestone.  Cap.  Monroe.  Pop.  (1895  )  23,420. 

Green' hack,  n.  A  name  which,  from  its  color,  was 
popularly  given  to  the  paper-money  first  issued  by  the 
United  States  Government  in  1862. 

Green'baekville,  in  Virginia,  a  post-town  of  Ac- 
comac  county. 

Green  Hank,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  O.'of  Lancaster  co. 

Green  Bank,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Burling¬ 
ton  co.,  on  the  Mullica  river,  about  35  m.  S.  S.  E.  of  Mt. 
Holly. 

Green  Bay,  in  Iowa,  a  post-township  of  Clarke 
county. 
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Green  Bay,  in  Alabama ,  a  post-office  of  Covington  co. 

fi I'CCll  Bay,  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  a  considerable 
arm  of  Lake  Michigan.  It  receives  numerous  rivers 
besides  the  surplus  waters  of  WinueUfcgo  lake  by  the 
Fox  river,  and  extends  from  Brown  co.,  in  Wisconsin, 
to  Delta  co.,  in  Michigan.  It  is  1(10  miles  long  and 
averages  25  miles  in  width.  Its  depth  is  said  to  exceed 
500  feet. 

iireen  Bay,  in  Virginia,  a  I’.  0.  of  Prince  Edward  co. 

Green  Bay,  in  Wisconsin,  an  important  city,  cap.  of 
Brown  co.,  at  the  mouth  of  Fox  river,  and  at  the  S.W. 
extremity  of  Green  bay,  about  113  miles  N.  of  Mil¬ 
waukee;  has  very  extensive  manufs.,  including  several 
breweries,  saw  mills  which  produce  upwards  of  150,- 
000,000  feet  of  lumber  yearly,  cooperage  works,  flour 
and  planing  mills,  cigar  factories,  etc.  Being  located 
on  one  of  the  best  harbors  of  the  Great  Lakes,  this  city, 
enjoys  a  large  and  increasing  shipping  trade.  Pup. 
(1895)  18,290. 

Green'bone,  n.  ( Ichth.)  See  Garfish. 

(ireen'boraugli,  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  of  Os¬ 
wego  co.,  about  170  miles  W.N.W.  of  Albany. 

Green'-brier,  n.  (But.)  See  Smilax. 

Greenbrier,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Monroe  co. 

Greenbrier,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  North 
umberland  co. 

Greenbrier,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Robert¬ 
son  co. 

Greenbrier,  in  West  Virginia,  a  S.E.  co.,  bordering  on 
Virginia;  area,  about  1,050  sip  miles.  Rivers.  Greenbrier 
river,  and  some  smaller  streams.  Surface,  diversified 
by  mountains  and  valleys;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Lewis- 
burg.  Pop.  (1890)  18,034. 

Greenbrier  Mountain,  in  West  Virginia,  a  spur 
of  the  Alleghenies,  in  Greenbriar  and  Pocahontas  cos. 
Height,  over  2,000  feet. 

Greenbrier  River,  in  West  Virginia,  rises  in  the  N. 
part  of  Pocahontas  co.,  and,  flowing  a  general  S.W. 
course  through  Greenbrier  co.,  enters  the  Kanawha 
river,  about  35  miles  above  Fayetteville.  The  mouth  is 
1,333  ft.,  and  the  source  about  1,500  ft.  above  sea  level. 

Green'-broom,  Greenweed,  n.  ( Bot .)  The  Ge¬ 
nista  tinctoria.  See  Genista. 

Green'bnrg’,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Westchester 
co.,  on  the  Hudson  river,  about  130  miles  S.  of  Albany. 

Green'bnsh,  in  Georgia,  a  post-office  of  Walker  co. 

Greenbusll,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Warren  co.,  87  miles  N.W.  of  Springfield. 

Greenbusll,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Warren  co.,  about 
10  miles  from  Des  Moines. 

Greenbusll,  in  Maine,  a  post-town  of  Penobscot  co. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  670. 

Greenbusll,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Clinton  co. 

Green  bush,  in  New  York,  one  of  a  cluster  of  pictur¬ 
esque  villages  in  Rensselaer  co.,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Hudson  river,  opposite  Albany,  and  collectively  termed 
East  Albany ;  tiie  P.  0.  is  a  branch  of  that  of  Albany. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  8,000. 

Greenbusll,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Brown  co.,  about  90 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Columbus. 

— A  post-village  of  Preble  co.,  20  miles  S.  W.  of  Dayton. 

Greenbusll,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Sheboy¬ 
gan  co.,  about  2  miles  E.  of  Fond  du  Lac. 

Green  Camp,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Marion  co. 

Green'castle,  a  foit  and  harbor  of  Ireland  on  the 
coast  of  Donegal,  Ulster,  about  4  miles  N.E.  of  Moville. 
It  is  a  considerable  fishing  station. 

Greencastle,  in  Indiana,  a  city,  cap.  of  Putnam  co., 
on  3  railroad  lines,  32  miles  W.S.W.  of  Indianapolis. 
Seat  of  De  Pauw  University.  Has  extensive  manuf.  of 
lightning-rods,  carriages,  pumps,  lumber,  <fec. ;  there  are 
stone  quarries  near  by  ;  shipments  are  largely  grain 
and  live  stock.  Pop.  (1895)  4,390. 

Greencastle,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  in  Jasper  co. 

— A  township  of  Marshall  co. 

Greencastle,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Warren  co. 

Greencastle,  in  Missouri,  a  post-town  of  Sullivan  co.,  I 
about.  16  miles  N.  E.  of  Milan.  The  railroad  station  is 
Castle,  on  the  Q.,  0.  &  K.  C.  R.  R. 

Greencastle,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Fairfield  co. 

Greencastle,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of 
Franklin  co.,  11  miles  S.W.  of  Chambersburg.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  1,850. 

Green  Cove  Springs,  in  Florida,  a  post-town,  cap. 
of  Clay  co.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,200. 

Green  CreeK,  in  Ohio,  enters  the  Sandusky  river  in 
Sandusky  co. 

— A  township  of  Sandusky  co. 

Green  Creek,  in  New  Jersey,  a  P.  0.  of  Cape  May  co. 

Green'-erop,  ».  A  crop  of  green  vegetables,  such  as 
artificial  grasses,  mangold-wurzel,  turnips,  etc. 

Green'dale,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Marion  co.,  about 
82  miles  E.  of  St.Louis,  Mo. 

Greendale,  ill  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Armstrong  co. 

Greene,  in  Alabama,  a  W.  central  co. ;  area,  about  544 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Black  Warrior  and  Tombigbee  rivers. 
Surface,  generally  level ;  soil,  fertile.  It  is  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  populous  counties  in  the  state.  Cap. 
Eutaw.  Pop.  (1890)  22,007. 

Greene,  Nathanif.l,  an  American  revolutionary  gen¬ 
eral,  bom  at  Potowhommet,  Warwick  co.,  R.  I.,  in  1742. 
His  father  was  a  preacher  in  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Young  G.’s  school-education  was  of  the  simplest  and 
most  limited  character  ;  but  by  big  own  industry  he  soon 
acquired  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  principal  branches  j 
of  an  Englsh  education,  including  history  and  math- 1 
ematicB.  He  made  some  progress  in  the  study  of  law ; ! 
he  also  early  evinced  a  decided  predilection  for  books  j 
treating  on  the  art  of  war.  On  the  commencement  of  I 
the  troubles  between  the  colonies  and  Great  Britain,  he  I 


volunteered  as  a  private  (1774) ;  lint  the  following  year 
he  was  chosen,  by  the  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island,  gen¬ 
eral  of  the  contingent  furnished  by  that  colony  to  the 
army  near  Boston.  He  was  made  major-general  in  the 
Continental  army  in  1776,  and  accompanied  Washington 
on  his  brilliant  expedition  into  New  Jersey  near  the 
close  of  the  same  year.  He-  performed  a  prominent 
part  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Germantown  (1777)  on 
which  occasion  his  courage  and  skill  did  much  toward 
retrieving  the  reputation  of  the  American  arms.  In 
1778  lie  was  appointed  quartermaster-general,  and  for 
more  than  two  years  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  that  posi¬ 
tion  with  faithfulness  and  ability.  After  the  defeat  of 
Gen.  Gates  (1780)  at  the  battle  of  Camden,  S.  C.,  G.  was 
appointed  to  the 
command  of  the 
southern  army, 
which  he  found 
demoralized,  and 
in  a  state  of  ut¬ 
ter  destitution. 

His  presence, 
however,  soon 
restored  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the 
troops.  Through 
his  skilful  strat- 
egy,  even  his  re¬ 
verses  produced 
the  fruits  of  vic¬ 
tory.  In  March, 

1781,  he  was  de¬ 
feated  by  Lord 
Cornwallis  in  the  hard-fought  battle  of  Guilford  Court 
House,  but  the  English  general  derived  no  permanent 
advantages  from  this  success.  Cornwallis  having  re¬ 
treated  into  Virginia,  G.  defeated,  after  a  severe  action 
(September,  1781),  the  forces  of  Col.  Stewart  at  Eutaw 
Springs,  and  thereby  put  an  end  to  the  British  power 
in  South  Carolina.  This  was  the  last  battle  in  which 
Gen.  G.  was  engaged,  although  he  held  his  command 
till  the  end  of  the  war.  He  died  from  the  effect  of  a 
sunstroke  at  Mulberry  Grove  on  the  Savannah  River,  in 
1786.  He  is  admitted  by  universal  consent  to  have  been, 
among  the  American  generals,  second  only  to  Wash¬ 
ington  in  military  talents,  and  in  the  important  services 
which  he  rendered  to  his  country. 

Greene,  George  Washington,  grandson  of  the  above, 
a  writer  and  historian,  born  in  Rhode  Island,  1800.  His 
best  known  works  are;  Historical  Studies  (1850);  Bio¬ 
graphical  Sketches  (1860)  ;  Historical  View  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution  (1865) ;  Life  of  Nathaniel  Greene  (1867)  ; 
History  of  Rhode  Island  (1877).  Was  U.  S.  Consul  at 
Rome  (1837-45);  professor  of  History  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  (1872).  Died  in  1883. 

Greene,  in  Arkansas,  a  N.N.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Mis¬ 
souri ;  area,  about  591  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Cache,  St.  Francis, 
and  Anguille  rivers.  Surface,  generally  level ;  soil,  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  Paragould.  Pop.  (1897)  about  15,000. 

Greene,  in  Georgia,  a  N.E.  central  co. ;  area,  about  361 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Oconee,  Ogeechee,  and  Appalachee  rivers. 
Surface,  hilly  ;  soil,  not  very  fertile.  Cap.  Greensborough. 
Pop.  (1890) '17,051. 

Greene,  iu  Illinois,  a  W.  co.,  area,  about  544  sq.  miles. 
Rivers.  Illinois  river,  and  Macoupin  and  Apple  creeks. 
Surface,  generally  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Capital,  Carrollton. 
Pop.  (1890)  ,23,791. 

Greene,  ill  Indiana,  a  S.W.  co  ;  area,  about  540  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  West  Fork  of  White  River,  and  some  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  diversified ;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Iron 
ore,  and  bituminous  coal  in  abundance.  Cap.  Bloom¬ 
field.  Pop.  (1890  )  24,379. 

— A  post-township  of  Jay  co. 

— A  township  of  Madison  co. 

— A  township  of  Morgan  co. 

— A  township  of  Park  co. 

Greene,  in  Iowa,  a  W.  central  co.  area,  576  sq.  miles. 
Rivers.  Racoon,  and  several  smaller  streams.  Surface, 
undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Jefferson.  Pop.  (1895) 
16,299. 

Greene,  in  Kentucky,  a  central  co. ;  area, abt,  275  sq.m. 
Rivers.  Green  river  and  Barren  Fork,  Russell’s,  Robin¬ 
son’s,  and  Meadow  creeks.  Surface,  undulatiug;  soil, 
fertile.  Cap.  Greensburg.  Pop.  (1890)  11,463. 

Greene,  in  Maine,  a  post-town  of  Androscoggin  co.,  on 
Androscoggin  river,  abt.  41  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Portland. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  900. 

Greene,  in  Mississippi,  an  S.E.  co.,  bordering  on  Ala¬ 
bama;  area,  about  820  sq.  m.  Rivers,  (’hickasawha  and 
Leaf  rivers.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  not  very  fertile.  Cap. 
Leakesville.  Pop.  (1890)  3,906. 

Greene,  in  Missouri,  a  S.  W.  co. ;  area,  about  688  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Niangua,  Pomnte  de  Terre,  James  and  Sac  rivers, 
and  Finley  creek.  Surface,  generally  level ;  soil,  fertile. 
Min.  Lead  and  limestone.  Cap.  Springfield.  Pop.  (1897) 
about  52,000. 

— A  village  of  Bollinger  co. 

Greene,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Sussex  co. 

Greene,  in  New  York,  an  S.E.  co. ;  area,  about  660  sq. 
m.  Rivera.  Hudson  and  Schoharie  rivers,  and  Catskill 
and  other  smaller  creeks.  Surface,  broken  and  moun¬ 
tainous,  the  Catskill  mountains  traversing  its  whole 
length  ;  soil,  fertile  in  the  valleys.  Cap.  Catskill.  Pop. 
(1890)  31,598. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Chenango  co.,  on  the 
Chenango  river,  about  56  miles  S.S.E.  of  Syracuse. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  1,170. 

Greene,  in  North  Carolina,  an  E.  central  co. ;  area,  abt. 
310  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Contentuy  creek,  and  some  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Snow  Hill. 
Pop.  (1890)  10,039. 
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Greene,  in  Ohio,  a  S.W.  co. ;  area,  about  416  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Mad  and  Little  Miami  rivers,  and  Caesar’s  and 
Massey’s  creeks.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap, 
Xenia.  Pop.  (1897)  about  30,000. 

— A  township  of  Ashland  co. 

— A  township  of  Clark  co. 

— A  township  of  Harrison  co. 

— A  township  of  Hocking  co. 

— A  village  of  Licking  co. 

— A  township  of  Monroe  co. 

— A  township  of  Ross  co. 

— A  township  of  Shelby  co. 

— A  township  of  Trumbull  co. 

— A  township  of  Wayne  co. 

Greene,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  S.W.  co.,  bordering  on  W. 
Virginia;  area,  about  640  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Monongahela 
river,  and  Wheeling,  Duukard’s  and  Ten  Mile  creeks. 
Surface,  broken  and  hilly ;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Bituminous 
coal  in  abundance.  Cap.  Waynesburg.  Pop.  (1890) 
28,935. 

— A  township  of  Beaver  co. 

— A  township  of  Clinton  co. 

— A  township  of  Erie  co. 

— A  township  of  Franklin  co. 

— A  township  of  Greene  co. 

— A  township  of  Indiana  co. 

— A  post- village  of  Lancaster  co. 

— A  township  of  Mercer  co. 

— A  township  of  Pike  co. 

Greene,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  post-office  of  Kent  co. 

Greene,  in  Tennessee,  an  E.  co.,  bordering  on  North 
Unuuia ;  area,  about  588  sq.  m.  Rivers.  French,  Broad, 
and  Nolachucky  rivers.  Surface,  much  diversified;  soil, 
fertile.  Min.  Iron  in  abundance.  Cap.  Greenville.  Pop. 
(1890  )  26,614. 

Greene,  in  Virginia,  sl  N.  central  co. ;  area,  about  200 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Rapidau  river  and  other  smaller  streams. 
Surface,  diversified  ;  soil,  fertile.  County-town,  Stanards- 
ville.  Pop.  (1890)  5,622. 

Green'-earth,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Selabonite  (q  v.). 

Green'ery,  n.  Verdure;  green  herbage  or  plants. 

Green'-eyed  (-id),  a.  Having  green  eyes; — hence, 
jealous,  suspicious. 

“  Beware,  my  lord,  of  jealouiy ;  it  is  the  green-eyed  monster." 

Shaks. 

Green'field,  in  Arkansas,  a  village  of  Craighead  co., 
about  60  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Batesville. 

Greenfield,  or  Greenfield  Hill,  in  Connecticut, 
a  village  of  Fairfield  co.,  about  56  miles  N.E.  of  New 
York. — See  Fairfield. 

Greenfield,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Colquitt  co. 

Greenfield,  in  Illinois ,  a  city  of  Greene  co.,  on  C.,  B. 
&  Q.  R.  R.,  30  miles  S.  of  Jacksonville;  in  a  farming 
and  grazing  region.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,450. 

— A  village  of  Grundy  co. 

Greenfield,  in  Indiana,  a  city,  cap.  of  Hancock  co.,on 
the  I’.,  C.,  C.  &  St.  L.  R.  R.,  21  miles  E.  of  Indianapolis ; 
has  rolling  mill  and  other  manuf.,  and  a  good  local 
trade.  Pop.  (1897)  about  4,500. 

— A  township  of  Lagrange  co. 

— A  township  of  Orange  co. 

Greenfield,  in  Iowa,  a  post-township  of  Adair  co. 

— A  township  of  Jones  co. 

— A  township  of  Warren  co. 

Greenfield,  in  Kansas,  a  township  of  Elk  co. 

Greenfield,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Penobscot  co. 

Greenfield,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-town  and  town¬ 
ship,  cap.  of  Franklin  co.,  between  the  Green  and  Con¬ 
necticut  rivers,  about  100  m.  W.N.W.  of  Boston.  The 
village  is  well  laid  out  and  contains  some  handsome  and 
substantial  public  buildings.  Manuf.  Cassinteres,  tools, 
&c.  Pop.  (1895)  6,229. 

Greenfield,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Wayne  co. 

Greefield.  ill  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Wabasha  co. 

Greenfield,  in  Missouri,  a  city,  cap.  of  Dade  co.,  on 
the  W.  fork  of  the  Sac  river,  about  24  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Springfield.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,000. 

Greenfield,  in  Nevada,  an  unimportant  village  of  Es¬ 
meralda  co. 

Greenfield,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of 
Hillsbotough  co.  Pop.  (1890  )  607. 

Greenfield,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Saratoga  co. 

— A  post-oftice  of  Ulster  co. 

Greenfield,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Fairfield  co. 

— A  township  of  Gallia  co. 

— An  important  manufac  turing  town  of  Highland  co.,  on 
B.  &  0.  and  Ohio  So.  It.  Rs.,  24  miles  W.  of  Chillicothe. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  2,840. 

— A  township  of  Huron  co. 

Greenfield,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Erie 

co. 

— A  township  of  Lackawanna  co. 

— A  village  of  Mercer  co.  about  5  miles  N.E.  of  West 
Middlesex. 

— A  borough  of  Washington  co. 

Greenfield,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Weakley  co. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  950. 

Greenfield,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Nelson  co., 
about  90  miles  W.N.W.  of  Richmond. 

Greenfield,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Lacrosse  co. 

— A  township  of  Milwaukee  co. 

— A  township  of  Monroe  co. 

— A  township  of  Sauk  co. 

Greenfield  t’en'tre,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Saratoga  co.,  about  37  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Albany. 

Greenfield  Landing,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi  co. 

Greenfield  Mills,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  La 
Grange  co. 

Greenfineh.n.  ( Ornith .)  A  European  bird  of  the  fam. 
Fringillidie,*  species  of  Grosbeak,  very  common  to  Eng- 
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land,  where  it  is  also  called  the  Green  Linnet,  and  Green 
Grosbeak.  It  imitates  the  songs  of  other  birds. 

Green  Fire,«.  ( Chem .)  Combustion  attended  with  a 
green  flame.  The  following  compound  will  burn  with 
a  beautiful  green  light:  10  grains  chlorate  of  baryta, 
mixed  with  10  grs.  of  nitrate  of  baryta  in  a  mortar,  and 
then  with  12  grs.  of  sulphur  on  paper.  The  compound 
should  not  be  kept,  as  it  is  liable  to  spontaneous  com¬ 
bustion. 

Green'fnrd,  or  Green  Village,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village 
of  Mahoning  county,  about  158  miles  N.E.  of  Colum¬ 
bus. 

Grecn'gage,  n.  A  choice  variety  of  plum,  having  a 
green  pulp  in  its  ripe  state. 

Green  Gar'tlen,  in  Illinois,  a  post-township  of  Will 
co. 

Green  Gar'den,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
Beaver  co. 

Green'-fjrocer,  «.  a  vender  of  green  vegetables 
and  fruits. 

Green  Grove,  in  Kentucky,  a  P.  0.  of  Cumberland  co. 

Green  Grove,  in  Penna.,  a  P.  0.  of  Lackawanna  co. 

Green'-liainl,  n.  One  who  is  raw  and  inexperienced ; 
a  green-horn  ;  as,  he  is  a  green-hand  at  the  work. 

Green  Ha'ven,  in  New  York,  a  P.  O.  of  Dutchess  co. 

Green  Heart,  n.  (Bnt.)  See  Nectandra. 

Green  Hill,  in  Georgia,  a  post-office  of  Stewart  co. 

Green  Hill,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Montgomery  co. 

Green  Hill,  in  North  Carolina,  a  P.  0.  of  Rutherford 

CO. 

Oreen  Hill.  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Columbiana  co. 

Green  Hill,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of  Wilson  co. 

Green  Hill,  in  West  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Wetzel  co. 

Green'liood,  n.  A  state  of  greenness  or  immaturity. 

Green'-liorn,  n.  A  raw,  inexperienced  person;  one 
who  is  new  to  the  world  and  its  ways. — A  newlv-arrived 
immigrant  in  the  U.  States.  (Vulgar.) 

Green'-honse,n.  ( Ilort .)  A  building  appropriated  to 
the  cultivation  of  such  exotic  plants  as  do  not  require 
much  artificial  heat,  but  cannot  endure  the  open  air,  at 
least  in  the  colder  part  of  the  year.  As  a  green-house 
does  not  require  artificial  heat  during  summer,  the  roof 
is  sometimes  made  capable  of  being  then  removed :  more 
generally,  many  of  the  plants  are  carried  out  into  the 
open  garden.  Air  is  freely  admitted  into  the  G.-H.  in 
fine  weather,  even  in  winter,  during  the  warmest  part 
of  the  day,  care  being  taken  that  the  plants  are  not  ex¬ 
posed  to  frost,  nor  to  ungenial  and  chilling  winds.  G.-H. 
are  sometimes  appropriated  chiefly  to  particular  genera 
of  plants,  under  such  names  as  Heathery,  Camellia-house, 
&c.  According  to  the  present  use  of  the  term,  a  G.-H. 
differs  from  a  conservatory  only  in  the  plants  being  in 
pots,  which  are  very  generally  placed  on  the  shelves  of 
stages,  having  a  slope  not  very  different  from  that  of  the 
roof. 

Green'ing,  n.  A  sort  of  green  apple. 

G roe n  Iron  Ore,  n.  {Min.)  Same  as  Dufrenite,  q.v. 

Greenish,  a.  Somewhat  green ;  having  a  tinge  or  tint 
of  green ;  as,  “greenish  locks.” — Spenser. 

Green'ishness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  greenish. 

Green  Island,  a  small  island  of  British  N.  America, 
in  Hudson's  Strait,  abt.  100  m.  N.W.  of  Cape  Chudleigh. 

Green  Isl'aml,  an  island  of  Lower  Canada,  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  abt.  115  in.  below  Quebec. 

Green  Isl  and,  an  island  of  Jamaica,  W.  Indies,  abt. 
8  m.  S.W.  of  Lucea. 

Green  Isl'antf,  in  Alaska,  a  small  island  in  Prince 
William  Sound. 

Green  Isl'and,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Jackson  co. 

Green  Kay.  See  Cayo  Verde. 

Green  Lake,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-office  of  Kandiyohi 
co. 

Green  Lake,  in  Wisconsin,  a  lake  in  Green  Lake  co. 
It  covers  an  area  of  10  sq.  in. 

— A  central  county;  area,  about  360  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Fox, 
Grand,  and  White  rivers,  besides  Green  and  Pecawa 
lakes.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap. 
Dartford.  Pop.  (1895)  15,939. 

—A  post-village  and  flourishing  township  of  Green  Lake 
co. 

Greeil'laiid,  an  extensive  country  of  N.E.  America,  to 
the  N.  of  Davis's  Straits.  It  is  the  most  northern  land 
of  the  western  hemisphere.  On  the  W.  it  is  bounded  by 
Davis's  Straits  and  Baffin's  Bay;  on  the  N.  by  some  un¬ 
known  ocean,  or  by  the  north  pole;  on  the  E.  by  the 
Arctic  Ocean;  and  on  the  S  E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean. — 
G::n.  Ueso.  High,  rocky,  and  sterile.  A  central  ridge  of 
lofty  mountains,  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  stretches 
from  N.  to  S.,  and  divides  it  into  E.  and  W.  Greenland. 
The  coasts  are  surrounded  by  many  thousand  islands  of 
different  sizes,  on  which  the  inhabitants  frequently  fix 
their  residence,  on  account  of  their  good  situation  for 
sea-game.  In  the  inlets  and  bays  which  intersect  the 
coast,  immense  masses  of  ice  are  accumulated  during  a 
series  of  years,  which,  being  loosened  during  the  heat 
of  summer,  lose  their  points  of  support  from  the  shore, 
and  being  set  adrift  by  the  currents,  embarrass  the  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  polar  seas,  and  become  the  terror  of  the 
mariner.  These  masses  of  ice  are  formed  both  of  fresh 
and  salt  water,  and  sometimes  rise  more  than  500  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  water.  Climate.  Owing  to  its 
northern  position,  G.  is  exposed  to  all  the  rigors  of  the 
frozen  zone.  During  summer,  the  heat,  particularly  in 
the  islets,  is  very  great ;  insomuch  that,  in  the  month 
of  July,  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  sometimes  rises  to  84° 
in  the  shade.  X'dll.  The  animals  which  are  most  abun¬ 
dant  are  white  hares,  reindeer,  dogs  resemblin';  wolves, 
Arctic  foxes,  and  white  bears,  which  are  v  ry  fierce  and 
mischievous.  Ravens  are  plentiful,  and  eagles  of  a  very 
large  size,  falcons,  with  other  birds  of  prey.  The  seas 
abound  in  whales,  seals  of  different  kinds,  sea-cows, 


sword-fish,  porpoises,  halibut,  turbot,  cod,  haddock,  with 
various  other  sorts  of  white  fish.  Inhab.  The  Green¬ 
landers,  or  Esquimaux,  of  both  sexes  are  frequently 
short,  but  often  of  full  stature,  and  well  proportioned, 
fat,  and  plump.  They  seem  allied  to  the  Mongolian  race, 
and  are  often  impoverished,  depending  ou  hunting  and 
fishing  for  their  subsistence.  In  their  houses  and  man¬ 
ner  of  living  they  have  the  general  habits  of  savages. 
In  the  S.  they  grow  a  little  corn,  some  potatoes  and 
kitchen  herbs.  Pop.,  including  Danes  (1897)  9,750.  Lat. 
between  59°  49'  and  78°  N.;  Lon.  between  20°  and  75° 
W. — G.  was  first  discovered  by  a  Norwegian,  between 
the  8th  and  9th  century.  A  colony  was  established, 
which  continued  to  increase  and  thrive;  and  in  a  short 
time  the  country  contained  12  parishes,  190  villages,  1 
bishop’s  see,  and  2  convents,  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  archbishop  of  Drontheim.  A  colony  had  also  been 
settled  in  Western  G.,  which  maintained  a  regular  inter¬ 
course  with  Europe,  and  increased  to  four  parishes  con¬ 
taining  100  villages.  The  first-named  colony  was  called 
the  “Eastern,”  though  both  are  now  known  to  have 
been  on  the  west  coast.  During  the  fifteenth  century 
these  colonies  were  depopulated  by  a  plague  called  the 
“black  death,”  together  with  the  hostile  attacks  of  the 
natives  and  a  visit  from  a  marauding  fleet,  said  to  have 
been  British.  Davis  re-discovered  the  country  in 
1587  and  the  Danes  re-established  communication  with 
the  lost  colonies.  The  commerce  of  G.  is  principally 
carried  on  with  Denmark,  to  which  it  belongs,  and  con¬ 
sists  mostly  of  seal  and  whale  oils,  kryolite,  and  eider¬ 
down.  The  recent  explorations  in  G.  of  Nordenskjdkl, 
Greely,  Nansen,  Peary,  and  others  prove  that  the  whole 
interior  of  G.  is  an  icy  desert,  with  no  open  water,  and 
with  elevations  reaching  7,000  feet  above  the  sea.  See 
Arctic  Explorations;  Nansen;  Peary,  Ac. 

Greenland,  ill  I  lest  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Grant  co. 

Green'lamlite,  n.  {Min.)  A  black,  brittle  mineral, 
containing  the  columbate  and  tantalate  of  iron  and 
manganese.  Sp.  gr.  5'4-6’5. 

Green  head  Ore,  n.  {Min.)  Same  as  Pyromor- 

PHITE  {q.  !>.). 

Green'leaf,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of  Meeker 
co. 

Greeil'Iy,  adv.  With  a  green  or  greenish  color; 
newly;  freshly;  immaturely. 

— a.  Of  a  green  color. 

Green  Blount,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  O.  of  Adams  co. 

Green'mount,  in  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Rockingham  co. 

Green  Mountain,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  spur  of  the 
Blue  Mountains  in  the  S.  part  of  Schuylkill  co. 

Green  Mountains,  a  considerable  mountain  range 
commencingin  Hartford  co.,  Connecticut,  and  extending 
N.  through  Massachusetts  and  Vermont  into  Lower  Can¬ 
ada.  Length,  abt.  240  m.  Their  greatest  elevation  is  in 
Vermont,  where  Mount  Mansfield,  or  North  Peak,  rises  to 
a  height  of  4,389  ft.  Connell’s  Peak,  Shrewsbury  Moun¬ 
tain,  Mansfield,  South  Peak,  Killington  Peak,  and  some 
others,  reach  abt.  4,0  lO  ft.  The  G.  M.  are  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Appalachian  chain,  but  they  neither  pos¬ 
sess  in  so  marked  a  degree  the  features  of  uniformity  of 
elevation  and  parallelism  of  its  ridges  that  characterizes 
the  same  chain  further  S.,  nor  have  they  the  abruptness 
and  precipitous  outlines  of  the  granite  summits  of  the 
White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire.  Its  geological 
formation  are  the  metamorphic  slates,  gneiss,  quartz 
rock,  limestone,  Ac.,  of  the  Laurentian  epoch,  the  gen¬ 
eral  range  of  which  is  abt.  N.  15°  E.,  with  a  prevailing 
dip  of  30°  to  55°.  These  give  a  smooth  outline  to  the 
surface  of  the  hills  ;  and  though  the  soil  the}’ produce 
is  not  generally  fertile,  the  slopes  are  covered  on  the 
disappearance  of  the  snow  in  spring  with  fine  pas¬ 
tures  of  rich  green  grass,  which  may  nave  given  to  the 
mountains  their  name,  though  this  is  commonly  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  growth  of  evergreen  forest-trees,  as  the 
hemlock,  balsam,  fir,  spruce,  pine,  cedar,  Ac.,  which 
abound  upon  the  poorest  land  and  along  the  margin  of 
the  streams. 

Green'ncss,  n.  Quality  of  being  green;  viridity; 
verdancy ;  as,  the  greenness  of  a  meadow.  —  Immaturity; 
unripeness;  as,  the  greenness  of  fruit.  “This  prince’s 
errors  were  excused  by  the  greenness  of  his  youth.”  — 
{Sidney.)  —  Freshness;  vigor;  newness. 

“  The  picture  of  a  mau  in  the  greenness  and  vivacity  of  his  youth. 

South. 

Green  Oalt,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Fulton  co. 

Green  Gale,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Living¬ 
ston  co. 

Green'ock,  a  town  and  sea-port  of  Renfrewshire,  Scot¬ 
land,  on  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  19  m.  N.W.  of  Glasgow. 
Manuf.  Candles,  soap,  pottery,  glass, sugar-refining,  rope¬ 
making,  canvas,  Ac.  G.  has  a  spacious  and  commodious 
harbor,  and  iron  shipbuilding  is  largely  carried  on.  Pop. 
(1895)  64,388. 

Green'oeli,  in  Arkansas,  a  village  of  Crittenden  co., 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  abt.  135  m.  E.N.E.  of  Little 
Rock. 

Green'oelt  ite,  n.  {Min.)  Sulphuret  of  cadmium. 
Crystals  hexagonal.  Color  various  shades  of  yellow. 
Nearly  transparent.  Sp.gr.  4'8.  Comp.  Sulphur  22-3, 
cadmium  77 '7 .  Occurs  at  Bishoptown.  Scotland,  and  the 
Ueberoth  zinc-m.ne  near  Friedensville,  Pa. 

Greenore',  a  promontory  of  Ireland,  in  the  co.  of  Wex¬ 
ford,  at  the  entrance  of  Wexford  harbor. 

Greenore,  a  promontory  and  light-house  of  Ireland, 
on  the  coast  of  co.  Louth,  abt.  2  in.  S.E.  of  Carlingford 

Greeii'oms'li,  Horatio,  an  American  sculptor,  was  a 
native  of  Boston,  U.  S.  He  was  horn  in  1803,  and  after 
completing  his  education,  went  to  study  sculpture  at 
Koine,  where  his  first  commission  was  from  Fenimore 
Cooper,  for  whom  he  executed  his  Chanting  Cherubs,  the 
first  original  group  from  the  chisel  of  au  American 


sculptor.  He  afterward  visited  Paris,  and  then  settled 
at  Florence.  He  executed,  under  a  government  com¬ 
mission,  a  colossal  statue  of  Washington,  and  a  large 
group  entitled  The  Hescue.  He  also  made  many  portrait- 
busts,  among  them  one  of  Lafayette,  and  numerous 
monuments.  Died  in  1852. 

Green'ovite,  n.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  Titanite  {q.  v.), 
of  a  red  or  rose- red  color  from  the  presence  of  manganese. 

Green  Park,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  O.  of  Perry  co. 

Green'i»lsiiii,  in  Virginia,  a  P.  O.  of  Greeneville  co. 

Green  Point,  in  New  York,  a  former  post-village  of 
Kings  co.,  on  Long  Island,  just  N.  of  Williamsburgh ; 
now  the  17th  Ward  of  Brooklyn  and  part  of  Greater 
New  York. 

Green  Pontl,  in  South  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Col¬ 
leton  co. 

Green'port,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Columbia  co. 

— A  post-village  and  port  of  entry  of  Suffolk  county,  on 
Long  Island,  about  95  m.  E.  by  N.  of  New  York  City. 
The  village  is  well  built,  upon  one  of  the  best  harbors 
of  the  coast,  and  commands  a  considerable  trade.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  2,400. 

Green  Prairie,  in  Minnesota,  a  P.  0.  of  Morrison  co. 

Green  Ridg'e,  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Pettis  co. 

Green  Ridge,  in  New  1~crk,  a  P.  O.  of  Richmond  co. 

Green  River,  in  Idaho,  Wyoming  and  Utah,  rises  in 
Oneida  co.  in  the  former  State,  and  flowing  S.E.  into 
Utah,  it  crosses  the  N.E.  corner  of  Green  River  co.,  and 
enters  Wyoming;  thence  into  Utah  again,  it  turns  to 
the  S.E.  and  S.,  and  traversing  Wasatch,  San  Pete,  and 
Beaver  cos.,  joins  the  Grand  river  in  Iron  co.,  to  form 
the  Colorado  river,  of  which  it  is  the  largest  branch. 

Green  River,  in  Illinois,  enters  Rock  river  in  Henry 
co. 

— A  post-village  of  Henry  co.,  about  70  m.  N.W.  of  Peoria. 

Green  River,  in  Kentucky,  rises  in  Lincoln  co..  anil 
flowing  a  general  S.W.,  W.,  and  N.  course  through 
Casey,  Adair,  Greene,  Hart,  Edmondson,  Butler,  Ohio, 
Muhlenburg,  McLean,  and  Webster  cos.,  enters  the 
Ohio  river  in  Henderson  co.  Length,  about  300  m.  It 
passes  the  Mammouth  Cave  in  Edmondson  co.,  and 
receives  the  Big  Barren  river  in  Butler  co.  At  Tebb’s 
Bend,  on  this  river,  a  smart  action  of  several  hours  took 
place,  July  4.  1863,  between  a  body  of  Confederate  raid¬ 
ers  under  Morgan,  the  famous  cavalry  leader,  and  about 
200  Michigan  troops  under  Col.  Moore,  in  which  the 
former  were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  more  than  200  killed 
and  wounded.  Moore,  being  intrenched,  lost  only  6 
killed  and  23  wounded. 

Green  River,  in  New  York,  a  P.  O.  of  Columbia  co. 

Green  River,  in  Vermont  and  Massachusetts,  rises  in 
Windham  co.,  of  the  former  State,  and  flowing  S.  into 
Franklin  co.,  Massachusetts,  enters  the  Deerfield  river 
about  the  center  of  the  co. 

— A  post-office  of  Windham  co. 

Green  River,  in  Wyoming,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 

Sweetwater  co. 

Green'-rooin.  n.  In  a  theatre,  the  retiring  room 
allotted  to  the  company  of  performers. 

Greenland,  n.  {Geol.)  The  name  given  to  certain 
deposits,  generally  of  the  cretaceous  period,  and  deriving 
its  name  from  the  presence  of  green  particles  of  silicate 
of  iron.  They  contain  also  soda,  potash,  and  small 
quantities  of  phosphate  of  lime.  It  is  commonly  called 
marl,  and  is  used  extensively  as  a  fertilizer. 

Greens'borongh,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Hale  co.,  on  Southern  R.R.,  50  in.  W.N.W.  of  Selma. 
Seat  of  Southern  University  (Methodist).  Pop.  (1897) 
about  1,800. 

Greensborough,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-office  of  Craig¬ 
head  co. 

Greensboroilgh,  in  Georgia,  a  city,  cap.  of  Greene 
co.,  on  Ga.  R.R.,  84  m.  W.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  (1897)  1,436. 

Greensboroujg'li,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  and 
township  of  Henry  co.,  on  Blue  river,  about  36  m.  E.  bv 
N.  of  Indianapolis. 

Greensborough,  in  Manjland,  a  post-village  of 
Caroline  co.,  about  60  m.  E.  of  Annapolis.  Pop.  902. 

Greensboroug'Il,  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of  Webster 
co. 

Greenslmrougli,  in  North  Carolina,  a  thriving  city, 
cap.  of  Guilford  co.,  on  Southern  R.R.,  48  m.  S.W.  of 
Danville,  Va.  Has  large  iron  and  steel  works ;  iron  ore 
abundant  in  vicinity.  Pop.  (1897)  about  4,500. 

Greensboroug'Il,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of 
Greene  co.,  ou  the  Monongahela  river,  about  20  m.  S.E. 
of  Waynesburg.  Pop.  (1897)  about  500. 

Green  borough,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of 
Orleans  co.  Pop.  (1890)  918. 

Greensburg.  in  Indiana,  a  city.  cap.  of  Decatur  co., 
on  C.,  C.,  C.  A  St.  L.  R.R.,  47  m.  S.E.  of  Indianapolis. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  4,000. 

Greensburg,  in  Kentucky,  a  post  village,  cap.  of 
Greene  co.,  on  Green  river,  about  85  m.  S.S.W.  of  Frank¬ 
fort.  Pup.  552. 

G reensburg,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  St, 
Helena  parish,  near  Ticklaw  river,  about  40  m.  N.E.  of 
Baton  Rouge. 

Greensbtirg,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Knox  co.,  about  10  m.  N.  of  Edina. 

Greensburg',  in  New  Jersey,  a  former  name  of  Wil- 
burtha,  a  post-office  of  Mercer  co. 

Greensburg,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Putnam  co. 

—A  village  of  Summit  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Trumbull  co.,  about  185  m.  N.E  of 
Columbus. 

Greensburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough,  cap.  of 
Westmoreland  co.,on  Penna.  R.R.,  31  m.  E.  of  Pittsburg, 
In  a  coal-mining,  coke,  and  natural  gas  region;  has 
important  local  manufactures  and  a  good  general  trade. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  5,000. 
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Greens'burg,  in  IV.  Virginia,  a  village  of  Berkeley  co. 
iircensburg  Cross  Koads,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of 
Sandusky  co. 

Green'shank,  n.  ( ZoLl. )  See  Tot  ants. 
Green-sickness,  n.  (Path.)  See  Chlorosis. 
Greeil'-Stall,  n.  A  green-grocer’s  stall  for  the  retail¬ 
ing  of  fresh  vegetables,  fruit,  &c. 

Green'-Stone,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  trap-rock, 
composed  of  feldspar  and  hornblende,  and  having  gen¬ 
erally  a  greenish  color,  hence  its  name.  It  has  a  more 
or  less  compact  structure — the  component  crystals  in 
one  specimen  being  scarcely  discernible  with  a  pocket 
lens,  while  in  another  they  form  a  course  aggregated, 
and  specimens  exhibiting  all  the  intermediate  stages 
may  be  found.  In  the  finest  they  are  not  so  small  and 
compact  as  in  basalt.  Its  crystalline  structure  separates 
greenstone  equally  from  the  earthy  tufas  and  the  glassy 
pitchstones.  It  may  become  porphyritic  from  a  portion 
of  the  feldspar  forming  into  larger  distinct  crystals.  In 
weathering,  the  disintegrating  greenstone  assumes  a 
dark -brown  color,  and  exfoliates  round  limited  centers, 
giving  the  rock  an  appearance  as  if  it  were  composed 
of  a  number  of  large  boulders. 

Oreen's  Corners,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Oneida 
co.,  about  19  m.  N.  of  Utica. 

Green's  Farms,  in  Connecticut,  a  village  of  Fairfield 
co.,  about  54  m.  N.E.  of  New  York. 

Oreen's  Fork,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Randolph  co. 
— A  post-office  of  Wayne  co. 

Oreen's  Lantl'in^,  in  Maine,  a  P.0,  of  Hancock  co. 
Oreens'ltond.  an  island  and  village  of  Newfoundland, 
in  Bonavista  bay,  about  30  m  N.W.  of  Bunavista. 
Oreens'port,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  St.  Clair 
co.,  on  the  Coosa  river,  about  120  nt.  N.  of  Montgomery. 
Oreen  Spring',  in  Del.,  a  post-town  of  New  Castle  co. 
Green  Sp  ring,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Seneca  co. 
Oreen  Spring,  in  IFesf  Virginia,  a  post-office  of 
Hampshire  co. 

Oreen  Spring1  Furnace,  in  Maryland,  a  post-office 
of  Washington  co. 

I  Oreen  Sul'plliir  Springs,  in  Best  Virginia,  a 
post-office  of  Summers  co. 

Green'sward,  «.  Turf  covered  with  green  grass. 
Green'tOWll,  in  Indiana,  a  post-town  of  Howard  co., 
about  56  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Greentown,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Stark  co.,  about 
10  m.  N.  of  Canton. 

Oreen  Tree,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Burlington 
co.,  about  12  m.  E.  of  Camden. 

Oreen  Tree,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Allegheny  co. 
Green'up,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  and  township  of 
Cumberland  co.,  on  Embarras  river,  about  110  m.E.S.E. 
of  Springfield.  Pop.  of  village  (1897)  858. 
Green'up,  in  Kentucky,  an  extreme  N.E.  co.,  bordering 
on  Ohio;  area,  about  352  sq. m.  Rivers.  Ohio  and  Little 
Sandy  rivers,  and  Tygart’s  creek.  Surface,  broken ; 
soil,  fertile.  Ilf  in.  Iron  and  coal  in  abundance.  Cap. 
Greenup.  Pop.  (1890)  11,911. 

— A  post-village,  capital  of  the  above  co.,  on  the  Ohio  river, 
about  131  m.  E.N.E.  of  Frankfort.  Pop.  (1897)  abt.  700. 
Oreen'vale,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Jo  Daviess 
co.,  about  22  m.  N.W.  of  Freeport. 

Greenvale,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Dallas  co. 
Greenvale,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Queens  co. 
Oreen  Vi  1  lage,  in  New  Jersey,  a  I’.  0.  of  Morris  co. 
Oreen  Villag'e,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Franklin  co.,  about  40  m.  S.W.  of  Harrisburg. 
Green'ville.  in  Alabama,  a  city,  capital  of  Butler  co., 
on  L.  Jc  N.  R.R.,  44  m.  S.W.  of  Montgomery.  Seat  of 

I  several  educational  institutions.  Pop.  (1897)  abt. 3,000. 
Greenville,  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Clarke  co. 

— A  post-office  of  Bradley  co. 

■ — A  village  of  Washington  co. 

Greenville,  in  California,  a  post-office  of  Plumas  co. 
Oreen ville.  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  New  Lon¬ 
don  co.,  on  the  Quinnebaug  river,  about  2  m.  N.E.  of 
Norwich  Landing.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,500. 
Greenville,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Mer- 
riwether  co.,  about  108  in.  W.  of  Milledgeville.  The 
vicinity  is  noted  for  its  medical  springs. 
Greenville,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Bond 
co.,  about  45  m.  E.  of  Alton.  Pop.  (1890)  1,868. 

■ — A  township  of  Bureau  co. 

Greenville,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Floyd  co.,  about  15  miles  northwest  of  New  Albany. 
Greenville,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Muhlen¬ 
berg  co.,  about  170  m.  S.  W.  of  Frankfort.  Pop.  968. 
Greenville,  in  Maine,  a  post-town  of  Piscataquis  co., 
about  80  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  (189o)  781. 
Greenville,  in  Michigan,  a  city  of  Montcalm  county, 
on  Flat  river  and  2  railroads,  24  m.  N.  E.  of  Grand 
Rapids.  Has  important  mannf.  Pop.  (1891)  3,113. 
Greenville,  in  Mississippi,  an  important  shipping 
town,  cap.  of  Washington  co.,  on  the  Mississippi  river, 
100  til.  N.  W.  ot  Jackson.  Pop.  (1890)  6,658. 
Greenville,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Clay  co. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Wayne  co.,  on  St.  Francis  river, 
about  130  m.  S.  E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Greenville,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Pitt  countv,  on  Tar  river,  about  100  in.  E.  by  S.  of 
Raleigh.  Pop.  (1890)  1,937. 

Greenville,  in  New  Jersey,  a  former  post-village  of 
Hudson  county.  Now  part  of  Jersey  City. 

— A  village  of  Sussex  co.,  about  7  m.  S.  W.  of  Newton. 
Greenville,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  of  Greene 
county,  about  24  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Albany.  Pop.  (1890) 
1,951. 

—A  township  of  Orange  co. 

Green'ville.  in  Ohio,  a  city,  cap.  of  Darke  co.,  on  3 
railroads,  35  m.  N.  W.  of  Dayton.  The  village  is  built 
upon  the  site  of  a  fort  of  that  name,  erected  in  1793. by 
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Gen.  Wayne,  who  also  in  this  vicinity  concluded  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  the  Indians.  Pop.  (1890)  5,437. 

— A  village  of  Stark  couuty,  about  6  miles  west  of  Mas¬ 
sillon. 

Greenville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Clarion  co., 
about  8  m.  S.  E.  of  Clarion. 

— A  village  of  Indiana  co.  See  Penn  Run. 

— A  post-borough  of  Mercer  co.,  on  Shenango  creek,  about 
25  m.  S.  W.  of  Meadville.  It  was  formerly  called  West 

|  Greenville.  Pop.  (1897)  about  4,000. 

— A  village  of  Montgomery  co. 

— A  township  of  Somerset  co. 

!  Greenville,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  post-village  of  Provi¬ 
dent  eco.,  about  12  m  N.  W.  of  Providence. 

Greenville,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  N.  W.  co.,  boidering  on 
N.  Carolina;  area,  about  716  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Eunoree, 
Tiger,  Saluda,  and  Reedy  rivers.  Surface,  diversified, 
the  Blue  Ridge  extending  along  the  N.  W.  border;  soil, 
fertile.  Cap.  Greenville.  Pop.  (1890)  44,310. 

— A  city,  cap.  of  Greenville  co.,  on  Reedy  river,  about  80 
in.  N.  W.  of  Columbia.  Pop.  (1890)  about  11,000. 

Greenville,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village,  cap  of  Greene 
co.,  about  250  m.  E.  of  Nashville.  Also  spelled  Greene- 
ville. 

Greenville,  in  Texas,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Hunt  co., 
about  250  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Austin.  Pop.  (1890)  4,330. 

— A  village  of  Polk  co.,  about  15  m.  N.  of  Livingston. 

Greenville,  in  Virginia,  a  S.  E.  co.,  bordering  on  N. 
Carolina:  area,  about  325  sq.  ill.  Rivers.  Nottoway 
and  Meherrin  rivers.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  moderately 
fertile.  Cap.  Emporia.  Pop.  (1890)  8,230. 

— A  post-village  of  Augusta  co.,  on  the  South  river,  about 
120  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  Richmond. 

Greenville,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Outaga¬ 
mie  county. 

Green  Vit'riol,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Melanteritk 
(q.  v.) 

(Chem.)  Copperas,  or  sulphate  of  iron. — See  Iron. 

Green '-weed,  n.  Same  as  Gref.n-broom. 

Greenwich  (grcn'idge),  a  borough  of  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don,  England,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  6  m. 
S.  E.  of  London  bridge.  G.  contains  a  magnificent  hos¬ 
pital  for  invalid  seamen,  founded  in  1696,  and  built 
under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  Chris.  Wren.  The 
Royal  Observatory,  erected  by  Charles  II.,  is  under  the 
charge  of  the  Astronomer  Royal,  a  position  that  has 
been  filled  by  Flamsted,  Halley,  Bradley,  Bliss,  Mas- 
kelyue,  Pond,  Airy,  etc.  The  longitude  of  all  English 
charts  and  maps  is  reckoned  from  this  observatory,  and 
the  captains  of  ships  take  their  time,  as  given  at  1  p.  m. 
It  is  also  from  G.  that  the  longitudes  in  this  work  have 
been  calculated.  Pop.  (1895)  87,750. 

Green'widi.  a  seaport  town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Prince 
Edward  Island,  British  N.  America;  Lat.  46°  28'  N., 
Lon.  62°  47'  W. 

Greenwicll,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-township  of  Fair- 
field  co.,  on  Long  Island  Sound,  about  31  m.  N.E.  of 
New  York;  pop.  (1890)  10,131. — Putnam’s  Hill,  in  W. 
Greenwich,  near  Horse  Neck,  is  celebrated  as  the  scene 
of  General  Israel  Putnam’s  daring  exploit  during  the 
War  of  Independence. 

Greenwicll,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-town  of  Hamp¬ 
shire  co.,  on  Swift  river,  about  80  m.  W.  of  Boston. 
Pop.  (1895)  526. 

Greenwicll,  in  Nero  Jersey,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Cumberland  co.,  on  Delaware  bay.  about  6  m. 
W.S.W.  of  Bridgeton. 

— A  township  of  Gloucester  co. 

— -A  township  of  Warren  co 

!  Greenwicll,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Washington  co.,  on  the  Hudson  river,  about  36  m. 
N.E.  of  Albany.  Pop.  of  village  (1890)  1,663. 

Greenwicll.  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Huron  co. 

— A  post-office  of  Huron  co. 

Greenwicll,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Berks  co. 

Greenwicll  Villag'e.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village 
of  Hampshire  co.,  about  75  m.  W.  of  Boston. 

Green' wood,  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to  a  green 
wood;  hence,  arboraceous;  rural;  bucolic. 

"  Among  wild  herbs  under  the  greenwood  shade." — Fairfax. 

— «.  A  wood  when  green,  as  in  summer 

Green'wootl,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-town,  capital  of 
Sebastian  co.,  about  18  m.  S.E.  of  Fort  Smith. 

Greenwootl.  in  California,  a  post-village  of  El  Dorado 
co.,  about  18  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Placerville. 

Greenwood,  in  Delaware,  a  post-town  of  Sussex  co. 

Greenwood,  ill  Florida,  a  post-office  of  Jackson  co. 

Greenwood,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  McHenry 
co.,  about  60  m.  N.W.  of  Chicago. 

Greenwood,  in  Indiana,  &  post-town  of  Johnson  co., 
about  10  m.  S.S.E.  of  Indianapolis.  Pop.  (1890)  862. 

Greenwood,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Polk  co. 

Greenwood,  in  Kansas,  a  S.E.  central  co. ;  area,  about 
1,155  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Verdigris  river,  and  numerous 
smaller  streams.  Surface,  undulating.  Soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  Eureka.  Pop.  (1n95)  14,961. 

Greenw'ood.  in  Louisiana,  a  post-town  of  Caddo 
palish,  about  350  m.  N.W.  of  New  Orleans. 

Greenwootl,  in  Maine,  a  post-town  of  Oxford  co. 

Greenwood,  in  Maryland,  a  P.  0.  of  Baltimore  co. 

Greenwood,  in  Massachusetts,  a  P.  O.  of  Middlesex  co. 

Greenwood,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Ogemaw  co. 

— A  township  of  Oceana  co. 

— A  township  of  Clare  co. 

Greenwood,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  and  township  of 
Hennepin  co.,  on  Crow  river,  about  27  m.  W.N.W.  of 
Minneapolis. 

Greenwood,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-town,  capital  of  Le 
Flore  co.  Pop.  (1890)  1,055. 

Greenwood,  in  Missouri,  a  post-town  of  Jackson  co. 

Greenwood,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-office  of  Cass  co. 


Greenwood,  in  New  York,  a.  post-township  of  Steuben 
co.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,500. 

Greenwootl,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of 
Columbia  co. 

— A  village  of  Bradford  co. 

— A  township  of  Crawford  co. 

— A  township  of  Juniata  co. 

— A  township  of  Perry  co. 

Greenwootl,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Abbe¬ 
ville  t  o.,  about  85  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Columbia.  Pop.  (1897) 
about  1,490. 

Greenwood,  in  South  Dakota,  a  village  of  Charles 
Mix  co. 

Greenwootl,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of  Wilson  co. 

Greenwootl,  in  Best  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Dodd¬ 
ridge  co. 

Greenwootl,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Vernon  co. 

Green  wood  Cemetery,  in  New  York.  This,  the 
principal  necropolis  of  New  York  city  and  neighborhood, 
on  Long  Island,  is  in  East  Brooklyn,  E.  of  Gowanus 
bay.  It  covers  an  area  of  475  acres,  occupies  a  site 
of  the  most  picturesque  beauty,  and  is  laid  out  so  hand¬ 
somely  with  a  view  to  fineness  of  natural  effect  as  to 
make  this  cemetery  one  almost  without  a  rival  in  the 
world.  From  its  heights  the  waters  of  New'  York  Bay 
may  he  seen  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  broad  expanse 
of  the  Atlantic  on  the  other.  There  are  20  miles  of 
roadway  and  more  than  25  miles  of  foot-paths.  Its 
monuments  are  numerous  and  costly.  The  main  gate¬ 
way  is  adorned  with  four  magnificent  sculptures,  in 
alto  relievo,  representing  four  scenes  in  the  resurrection. 
The  number  of  interments  up  to  1897  exceeds  300,000. 

Green'wood  Iron  Works,  in  New  York,  a  village 
of  Orange  co. 

Greers'ville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Knox  co. 

Greet,  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  greeted  ;  pp.  greeting.) 
[A.S.  gretan  ;  D.  grseten  ;  Fris.  grtotjan  ;  Ger.  griissm; 
Low  Sax  griten,  to  greet.]  To  address  with  salutations, 
or  expressions  of  good  wishes ;  to  salute  in  kindness  or 
respect;  to  hail;  to  congratulate ;  to  send  kind  wishes 
to  ;  to  meet  and  address  with  kindness  or  good-will. 

‘ ‘  My  lord,  the  mayor  of  London  comes  to  greet  you."  —  Shake. 

— To  address  in  any  manner ;  to  accost. 

“  Now,  Thomas  Mowbray,  .  .  .  mark  my  greeting  well."  —  Shake. 

— v.  n.  To  meet  and  salute. 

“  Greece, .  . .  our  eyes  unhappy  I  never  greeted  more.”  —  Pope. 

Greet'er.  n.  One  who  greets. 

Greet'ing;,  n.  Salutation  at  meeting;  compliment  ad¬ 
dressed  from  one  absent;  expression  of  good-will,  kind¬ 
ness,  or  joy. 

“  Nor  greetings  where  no  kindness  is."  —  Wordsworth. 


Grega'rious,  a.  [Lat.  gregarius—grex,  gregis,  a  flock 
or  herd  ;  probably  allied  to  Sansk.  granth,  to  join  or  put 
together.]  Going  in  flocks  or  herds  ;  living  in  numbers  ; 
not  habitually  solitary. 

Gregariously,  adv.  In  a  gregarious  manner;  in  a 
flock,  herd,  or  company. 

Grega'riousness,  re.  State  or  quality  of  being  gre¬ 
garious. 

Gregg,  jn  Indiana,  a  township  of  Morgan  coun¬ 
ty. 

Gregg,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Centre  coun¬ 
ty- 

Greggs’porl,  in  Nebraska,  a  township  of  Otoe  coun¬ 
ty- 

Greggs'ville,  in  IF.  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Ohio  co. 

Gre'gO,  GrlegO,  re.  [Sp.  Griego.]  A  short  mantle 
or  cloak  with  a  hood  attached,  worn  in  Greece  and  the 
Levant. 

Grego'rian,  a.  [Fr.  Gregorien,  from  Lat.  Gregorius.] 
Denoting  what  belongs  to  Gregory  ;  as,  the  Gregorian 
calendar. 

G.  Calendar.  (Chron.)  See  Calendar. 

G.  chant  or  tones.  [Lat.  cantus  Gregorianus  ;  It.  canto 
firmo  ;  Vv.ple.rn  chant ;  Ger.  choral ;  Eng.  plain  chant.] 
(Mus.)  The  name  given  to  certain  choral  melodies  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  service  of  the  early  Christian  Church 
by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  and  still  forming  the  basis 
of  cathedral  music.  By  the  Gregorian  tones,  or  modes 
(toni,  modi)  of  Gregory,  must  be  understood  a  certain 
melodious  formula,  made  out  of  the  union  of  a  perfect 
fifth  and  a  perfect  fourth,  or  their  inversion,  to  give  the 
church-song  greater  variety.  All  the  old  writers  agree 
as  to  the  diatonic  genus  of  the  Gregorian  tones,  but  they 
do  not  all  agree  as  to  the  number  of  the  tones:  some 
counting  fourteen,  others  twelve,  while  in  some  old  Ro¬ 
man  choral-books  we  find  only  eleven.  The  foundation 
of  the  system  of  the  Gregorian  tones  may  he  explained 
thus  :  As  there  are  seven  notes  from  a  to  g,  there  should 
be  at  least  seven  different  modes,  or  tone-systems,  vary¬ 
ing  from  each  other  according  to  the  position  of  the 
semitones ;  but  as  the  final  or  key-note  of  each  mode 
might  be  the  first  note,  or  might  be  in  the  middle,  the 
same  scale  could  therefore,  as  it  were,  be  viewed  from 
two  sides,  which  gave  rise  to  the  fourteen  systems  of 
tones.  It  was.  however,  found  that  two  of  those  w-ere 
at  variance  with  a  fundamental  rule  of  church-song — 
viz.,  that  every  mode  or  scale  must  possess  a  perfect 
fifth  or  perfect  fourth ;  and  that  the  modes  containing 
a  false  fifth  from  b  natural  to  /  natural,  or  a  false 
fourth  from  /  to  b,  could  not  be  used,  and  on  account 
of  the  dissonant  character  of  these  intervals  must  lie 
rejected.  This  reduced  the  number  of  the  tones  to 
twelve.  It  was  further  found,  that,  as  four  of  the 
t  welve  were  merely  transpositions  of  some  of  the  others, 
there  were  really  only  eight,  and  that  they  were  in  every 
respect  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  clmrch-song. 
The  eight  Gregorian  tones,  as  they  are  handed  down  to 
us,  were  in  time  fixed  by  a  royal  mandateof  Charles  the 
Great— octo  toni  s officer e  videntur.  The  different  cliarac- 
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ter  of  the  Gregorian  tones  depends  entirely  on  the  places 
of  the  semitones.  Several  of  the  tones  have  various  end¬ 
ings,  some  as  many  as  four,  while  the  second,  fifth,  and 
sixth  tones  have  each  only  one  ending. 

£r.  telescope.  (Optics.)  The  first  and  most  common 
form  of  the  reflecting  telescope,  invented  by  James 
Gregory,  an  English  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
University  of  St.  Andrew's,  1663. 

G.  year.  (Chron.)  See  Calendar. 

Grejr'orite,  n.  (Min.)  A  titanic  iron  ore.  —  Same  as 
Menaccanite,  q.  V. 

ttreg'ory  I.,  (Pope,)  surnamed  the  Great,  was  b.  of  a 
noble  family  at  Rome,  about  the  year  644.  lie  discov¬ 
ered  such  abilities  as  a  senator,  that  the  Emperor  Jus- 
tinus  appointed  him  prefect  of  Rome,  after  which  he 
embraced  the  monastic  life  in  a  society  founded  by 
himself.  Pope  Pelagius  II.  sent  him  as  nuncio  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  on  his  return  made  him  apostolical 
secretary.  He  was  elected  successor  to  that  pontitf  in 
690.  Pope  G.  was  pious  and  charitable,  had  lofty  notions 
of  the  papal  authority,  was  a  reformer  of  the  clerical 
discipline,  and  after  his  death  was  canonized.  He  is, 
however,  accused,  but  on  slight  and  doubtful  evidence, 
of  burning  a  multitude  of  the  works  of  ancient  authors, 
lest  the  attention  to  heathen  literature  should  supersede 
the  monkish  and  ecclesiastical  studies  of  the  age.  His 
works  are  comprised  in  4  vols.  D.  604. 

Gregory  II.,  (St.,)  succeeded  Constantine  in  the  pontifi¬ 
cate,  715,  and  n.  731. 

Gregory  III.,  a  native  of  Syria,  succeeded  to  Gregory 
II.,  and  n.  741.  —  He  sent  legates  to  Charles  Martel  to 
demand  succor  against  the  Lombards,  which  embassy 
is  considered  to  be  the  origin  of  the  apostolical  nuncios 
in  France. 

Gregory  IV.,  a  Roman,  succeeded  to  Valentine  in  828,  and 
was  greatly  esteemed  for  his  learning  and  piety.  D.  844. 

Gregory  V.,  a  German,  and  a  kinsman  of  the  Emperor 
Otho,  succeeded  to  John  XV.,  996.  An  anti-pope,  named 
John  XVII.,  was  set  up  against  him  by  Crescentius,  a 
consul  of  Rome,  but  was  expelled  by  the  emperor.  D.  999. 

Gregory  VI.,  a  Roman,  succeeded  to  John  XIX.,  who 
finding  the  lands  and  revenues  of  his  church  greatly 
diminished  by  usurpations,  and  the  roads  infested  by 
robbers,  acted  with  such  vigor  that  a  powerful  party 
was  raised  against  him  by  those  who  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  live  by  plunder.  At  a  council,  held  at  Sutri 
in  1046,  Gregory  abdicated  the  pontificate. 

Gregory  VII.,  Hildebrand,  son  of  a  carpenter,  was  a 
native  of  Soano,  Tuscany.  He  was  the  friend  and 
counsellor  of  Leo  IX.  and  the  four  succeeding  popes, 
and  on  the  death  of  Alexander  II.  was  elected  to  suc¬ 
ceed  him,  1073.  He  obtained  confirmation  in  his  elec¬ 
tion  from  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.,  and  immediately 
applied  himself  zealously  to  reform  two  of  the  grossest 
evils  of  the  Church,  —  simony  aud  the  licentiousness 
of  the  clergy.  In  his  view,  however,  marriage,  no  less 
than  concubinage,  was  a  sin  in  them.  He  menaced 
the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France,  the  latter  without 
effect.  In  1074  he  assembled  a  council,  by  which  it  was 
forbidden  the  prelates  to  receive  investure  of  a  layman; 
and  this  was  the  first  step  in  the  quarrel  with  the  em¬ 
peror,  which  lasted  so  many  years.  Henry,  disregarding 
the  papal  authority,  was  summoned  to  Rome;  but  he 
held  a  diet  at  Worms,  and  pronounced  the  deposition 
of  the  pope.  To  this  G.  replied  by  procuring  the  depo¬ 
sition  of  the  emperor  and  the  election  of  another,  Ro- 
dolph  of  Suabia.  Henry  now  promised  submission;  and 
in  the  early  winter  of  1077  went  with  his  wife  and  child 
to  Italy.  The  pope  was  at  the  castle  of  Carnossa,  and 
there,  after  keeping  the  penitent  king  of  Germany  three 
days  waiting  at  the  gate,  he  received  and  gave  him  ab¬ 
solution.  The  terms  imposed  on  him  were  intolerable, 
and  he  soon  broke  them,  made  war  on  Rodolph,  and 
defeated  him,  set  up  a  rival  pope  in  Guibert.  archbishop 
of  Ravenna,  with  the  title  of  Clement  III.,  and  after 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  entered  Rome  in  1084, 
had  himself  crowned  emperor  by  his  own  pope,  and 
besieged  G.  in  San  Angelo.  The  pope  was  delivered  by 
Gniscard,  and  retiring  to  Salerno,  d.  there  in  1085. — 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  power  in  itself,  or  of  the 
length  to  which  it  has  at  times  extended,  the  occasion 
and  the  object  of  its  exercise  in  the  hands  of  G.  were 
always  such  as  to  command  the  sympathy  of  the  philo¬ 
sophical  student  of  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  By 
his  firm  and  unbending  efforts  to  suppress  the  unchris¬ 
tian  vices  which  deformed  society,  and  to  restrain  the 
tyranny  which  oppressed  the  subject  as  much  as  it  en¬ 
slaved  the  Church,  he  taught  his  age  “that  there  was  a 
being  on  earth  whose  special  duty  it  was  to  defend  the 
defenceless,  to  succor  the  succorless,  to  afford  a  refuge 
to  the  widow  and  orphan,  and  to  be  the  guardian  of  the 
poor.”  Dean  Milman  sums  up  his  history  of  G.  as  of 
one  who  is  to  be  contemplated  not  merely  with  awe. 
but  in  some  respects,  and  with  some  great  drawbacks, 
as  a  benefactor  of  mankind. 

Gregory  VIII.,  b.  at  Benevento,  succeeded  Urban  III., 
1187,  and  d.  the  same  year,  after  having  exhorted  the 
Christian  princes  to  undertake  a  new  crusade.  He 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  anti-pope  Bourdin, 
who  assumed  the  same  name. 

Gregory  IX.,  (Pope.)  Ugolino,  was  a  native  of  Campania, 
and  a  near  relative  of  Innocent  III.  He  became  a 
bishop  of  Ostia,  and  cardinal,  and  in  1227  succeeded 
Honorius  III.  His  coronation  surpassed  in  magnificence 
any  which  had  preceded  it.,  and  the  ceremony  lasted 
three  days.  The  principal  events  of  his  pontificate 
were  the  various  incidents  of  his  contest  with  the  great 
Emperor  Frederick  II..  whom  he  repeatedly  excommu¬ 
nicated,  absolving  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and 
proclaiming  a  crusade  against  him.  In  1229,  G.  levied 
a  tithe  on  all  movables  in  England  towards  the  expenses 


of  his  war  with  Frederick.  lie  established,  a  few  years 
later,  the  inquisition  at  Toulouse  and  Carcassonne,  ex¬ 
cited,  by  his  haughty  demeanor,  a  revolt  at  Rome  in 
1234,  and  was  driven  from  the  city,  to  which  he  did 
not  return  for  three  years.  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  St. 
Dominic,  and  St.  Elizabetli  were  canonized  by  G.,  who 
i).  in  1241,  at  a  very  advanced  age. 

Gregory  X.,  of  the  illustrious  family  of  Visconti,  was 
elected  pope  in  1271,  after  an  interregnum  of  two  years, 
at  which  time  he  was  in  the  Holy  Land.  He  assembled 
a  council  at  Lyons,  to  promote  a  union  between  the  East¬ 
ern  and  Western  churches,  and  other  objects.  D.  1276. 

Gregory  XI.,  (Peter  Roger,)  a  native  of  Limousin,  in 
France,  was  a  nephew  of  Clement  VI.,  and  son  of  the 
count  of  Beaufort.  He  was  elevated  to  the  pontificate 
in  1370,  after  ttie  death  of  Urban  V.,  was  a  patron  of 
learning,  aud  endeavored  to  reconcile  the  princes  of 
Christendom,  and  to  reform  the  religious  societies.  He 
transferred  the  papal  see  from  Avignon  to  Rome,  where 
he  died,  1378. 

Gregory  XII.,  (Angelo  Corariro,)  a  native  of  Venice, 
was  raised  to  the  pontificate  in  1406,  during  the  schism 
in  the  East,  Benedict  XIII.  being  the  other  pope.  Both 
were  deposed  by  a  council  held  at  l’isa,  and  Alexander 
V.  elected  in  their  stead.  G.  submitted,  and  laid  aside 
the  pontifical  dignity.  D.  1417. 

Gregory  XIII.,  Boncompagni,  was  a  native  of  Bologna,  and 
succeeded  Pope  Pius  V.  in  1672.  He  was  deeply  versed 
in  the  canon  and  civil  law,  and  had  distinguished  him¬ 
self  at  the  council  of  Trent.  He  ornamented  Rome 
with  many  fine  buildings  and  fountains;  but  his  ponti¬ 
ficate  is  chiefly  memorable  for  the  reformation  of  the 
calendar,  which  took  place  under  his  auspices,  and  bore 
his  name.  D.  1585. 

Gregory  XIV.,  (Nicholas  Sfondrate,)  succeeded  Urban 
VII.  in  1550.  He  was  the  son  of  a  senator  of  Milan,  and 
involved  himself  in  an  unsuccessful  war  against  Henry 
IV.  of  France.  D.  in  1591. 

Gregory  XV.,  (Alessandro  Ludovico,)  was  a  native  of 
Bologna,  and  descended  from  an  ancient  family.  He 
succeeded  Paul  V.  in  1621,  aud  was  the  founder  of  the 
College  of  the  Propaganda.  It  was  this  Pope  who,  in 
1622,  canonized  Ignatius  Loyola,  Francis  Xavier,  and 
Philip  de  Neri.  He  was  author  of  several  works,  one  of 
which  is  entitled  Epistola  ad  Regem  Persarum,  Shah 
Abbas,  cum  notes  Hegalsoni,  8vo.,  1627.  D.  1623. 

Gregory  XVI.,  Macro  Capellari,  b.  at  Belluno  in  1765, 
and  succeeded  Pius  VIII.  1831.  His  pontificate  was  a 
period  of  no  ordinary  interest  and  difficulty  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  relations  of  the  Vatican 
with  the  temporal  powers  of  Christendom.  Simple  in 
his  habits,  though  narrow  in  his  ideas  and  timid  in  his 
manners,  he  nevertheless  displayed  great  energy  in  con¬ 
ducting  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  D.  1846,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Pius  IX. 

Gregory,  bishop  of  Neo-Ca;sarea,  in  the  3d  century, 
was  surnamed  Thaumaturgcs,  or  the  Wonder-worker, 
on  account  of  the  miracles  which  he  is  said  to  have  per¬ 
formed.  The  Church  flourished  under  his  care  until  the 
Decian  persecution  in  250,  when  he  thought  it  prudent 
to  retire  for  a  time.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated 
Origen,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  learning.  D. 
about  265. 

Gregory,  James,  a  Scottish  mathematician  and  philoso¬ 
pher,  B.  at  Aberdeen,  1638.  At  the  age  of  29  he  became 
professor  of  mathematics  in  St.  Andrew’s;  from  which 
he  was  transferred  to  the  same  chair  in  Edinburgh,  1674. 
lie  died  at  the  early  age  of  36  (1675,)  having  given  the 
most  brilliant  promise  as  well  as  great  performance.  We 
owe  him  one  form  of  the  reflecting  telescope;  and  in 
analytic  power  he  sometimes  rivalled  Newton.  His 
memoirs  are  very  numerous,  all  bespeaking  talents  and 
originality  of  the  first  order. 

Gregory,  David,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  B.  at  Aberdeen, 
1661 ;  at  the  age  of  23  he  succeeded  his  uncle  in  the 
metropolitan  chair.  David  was  an  elegant  mathemati¬ 
cian  and  a  good  astronomer.  He  became  Savilian  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Oxford,  and  was  one  of  the  first  who  compre¬ 
hended  and  taught  the  philosophy  of  Newton,  lie  died 
in  1708. 

Gregory,  John,  a  physician  and  miscellaneous  writer, 
grandson  of  James  G.,  B.  in  1724,  at  Aberdeen;  studied 
at  Edinburgh  and  Leyden;  became  professor  of  physic  at 
Edinburgh;  and  was  appointed  first  physician  to  the  king 
of  Scotland.  His  works  are,  A  Comparative  View  of  the 
State  and  Facilities  of  Man  with  those  of  the  Animal 
World ;  Observations  on  the  Duties  and  Offices  of  a  Physi¬ 
cian;  Elements  of  the  Practice  of  Physic  ;  and  A  Father's 
Legacy  to  his  Daughters.  Died  1773. 

Gregory  (St.),  commonly  called  Gregory  of  Tours,  was 
B.  in  544,  in  Auvergne.  He  was  chosen  bishop  of  Tours 
in  573,  and  D.  595.  He  was  author  of  a  History  of  the 
Franks,  and  is  the  most  ancient  of  French  historians. 

Gregory  Vazi  auzeii  (St.),  a  fatherof  theChurch, 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  eminent  for  his  piety,  elo¬ 
quence,  and  learning;  b.  in  326,  near  Nazianzus,  in 
Cappadocia,  of  which  place  his  fat  her,  a  convert  from  hea¬ 
thenism,  was  bishop.  He  received  an  excellent  educa¬ 
tion,  which  he  improved  at  Athens,  where  he  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  St.  Basil.  On  his  return  home  he  was 
ordained  ;  hesitated  long  between  the  contemplative  and 
the  active  life;  adhered  to  the  Nicene  doctrine,  and  en¬ 
deavored  to  keep  together  its  persecuted  adherents ; 
assisted  his  father  in  his  pastoral  duties,  and  at  length 
became  minister  to  a  small  congregation  of  the  Nicene 
Christians  at  Constantinople.  Distinguishing  himself 
greatly  by  his  fervent  eloquence,  and  no  less  by  his  wis¬ 
dom  aud  moderation,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  by  Theodosius  in  380.  After  filling  this  high  and 
difficult  post  for  one  year,  he  resigned  it,  and  returned 
to  his  native  place,  where  he  d.  in  389.  He  excelled  all 


his  contemporaries  in  pulpit  eloquence:  and  his  style 
has  been  compared  to  that  of  the  orators  ol  ancient 
Greece.  Many  works  of  G.  N.  are  extant,  and  consist 
of  orations,  letters,  and  poems.  Ullman’s  interesting 
monogram  on  this  eminent  preacher  has  been  translated 
into  English. 

Gregory  oTKyssa  (St.),  the  younger  brother  of  St. 
Basil,  was  ordained  bishop  of  Nyssa  in  372.  The  zeal  he 
displayed  against  the  Arians  excited  the  resentment  of 
the  Emperor  Valens,  who  belonged  to  that  sect,  and  he 
was  banished  ;  but  on  the  accession  of  Gratian  he  was 
restored  to  his  see.  He  was  present  at  the  council  of 
Constantinople  in  381,  aud  at  another  in  394,  and  d.  soon 
afterwards. 

Gre'gree,  n.  A  talisman,  charm,  or  fetish,  used  by  some 
African  tribes. 

Greifeilberjf,  ( grifen-bairg ,)  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov. 
Pomerauia,  on  tiie  Rega,  40  m.  N.E.  of  Stettin.  It  is 
celebrated  for  its  linen  manufactures. 

Ureifon  lia'jgen,  a  town  of  Pomerania,  Prussia,  on  the 
Oder,  12  m.  S.E.  of  Stettin.  Manuf.  Woollen  cloths 
aud  leather. 

( ■  reifsn  able,  ( grift’ s-val'dy ,)  a  city  and  port  of  Pom¬ 
erania,  Prussia,  capital  of  the  circle  of  Stralsund,  on  the 
Rick,  9  in.  from  the  Baltic  and  16  m.  S.E.  of  Stralsund. 
Manuf.  Tobacco,  salt,  oil,  grain-brandy.  G.  contains 
a  celebrated  university  founded  1456,  a  large  public 
library,  and  a  botanical  garden. 

G  reig,  ( greg ,)  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Lewis 
co. 

Greigs'ville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Livings¬ 
ton  co.,  abt.  28  m.  S.S.W.  of  Rochester. 

Greill'er,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Wayne  co. 

<7 re i r.  (grlz),  a  town  of  Central  Germany,  chief  city  of 
the  principality  of  Reuss-Greiz,  on  the  Lister,  54  ui.  S. 
W.  of  Leipsic.  Manuf.  Weaving. 

Gre'mial,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  lap.  (r.) 

Grena'dn.  an  island  in  the  Windward  group  of  the 
West  Indies,  Lat.  12°  2'  N.,  Lon.  61°  48'  W.  G.  is  moun¬ 
tainous,  the  ridges  ranging  N.  and  S.,  but  is  adapted,  to 
the  production  of  all  tropical  fruits  and  grains.  Area, 
140  sq.  m.  G.  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498,  first 
settled  by  the  French, and  in  1762  taken  by  the  English, 
who  retain  its  possession.  Pop.,  with  dependencies, 
(1895)  56,300,  of  whom  the  great  majority  are  negroes. 
The  climate  is  unhealthy. 

Grena'da,  in  Alabama,  a  post-office  of  Lawrence  co. 

Grona'tla.  iu  Georgia,  a  post-office  of  Talbot  co. 

Grena'tla.  in  Mississippi,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Grenada 
co.,' on  the  Yallobuslia  river,  about  113  m.  N.  by  E.  of 
Jackson.  Pop.  (1890)  2,416. 

Grenade,  ( gre-ndd ',)  to.  [Fr.  grenade,  a  pomegranate, 
a  small  bomb;  Sp. granuda,  from  Lot. grandtum.  a  pome¬ 
granate,  from  granum,  a  grain.  See  Grain.]  (Mil.)  A 
shell  or  hollow  ball  of  iron,  'Df,  inches  in  diameter, 
which,  being  charged  with  powder  and  provided  with  a 
fuze,  is  thrown  as  a  missile  during  sieges.  As  soon  as 
the  composition  in  the  fuze  is  consumed,  the  fire  com¬ 
municates  with  the  powder,  and  the  G.  is  burst  into 
fragments,  doing  great  injury.  G.  are  particularly  use¬ 
ful  in  annoying  an  enemy.  (Also  called  hand-grenade.) 

Grenadier,  (gren-a-deer1 ',)  n.  [Fr.]  (Mil.)  The  name 
given  at  first  to  the  soldiers  who  threw  grenades  ;  but 
afterwards  conferred  on  certain  troops  of  the  line,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  peculiarities  of  dress,  accoutrements,  &c. 
The  name  originated  with  the  French  in  It  67,  but  was 
speedily  adopted  into  all  the  armies  of  Europe;  and 
wherever  it  has  been  introduced,  the  finest  men  of  a 
regiment  have  always  been  selected  to  form  what  is 
called  the  grenadier  company. 

— a.  (Mil.)  Composed  of  grenadiers:  relating  to  grena¬ 
diers;  as,  the  grenadier  company  of  a  battalion. 

Gren'adine,  to.  A  thin  silken  fabric  used  for  ladies’ 
dresses,  &c. 

Gren'adines,  a  cluster  of  small  islands  between  St. 
Vincent  and  Grenada,  two  of  the  Antilles,  extending  from 
Lat.  12° 30'  to  13°  N.,  and  consisting  of  Bequia,  Carriacon, 
Union,  and  other  small  islands.  They  belong  to  Great 
Britain. 

Grena'do.  to.  (Mil.)  See  Grenade. 

Gren'atite,  to.  (Min.)  Same  as  Stanrolite,  q.  v. 

Grenelle',  an  ancient  burg  between  Paris  and  Auteuil, 
subsequently  a  faubourg  of  Paris,  and  now  an  integral 
part  of  the  city.  G.  is  particularly  noted  for  its  cele¬ 
brated  Artesian  well,  1,704  feet  deep,  which  supplies  all 
the  upper  portion  of  Paris  with  water. 

Gren'gesite,  to.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  Prochlorite,  q.  v. 

Grono'blt*,  [Lat.  Gratianopolis,]  a  fortified  town  of 
France,  dept.  Isere,  at  the  confluence  of  the  river  Isete 
with  the  Drac,  390  m.  S.E.  of  Paris.  Manuf.  Gloves, 
cotton  articles,  hemp,  and  various  sorts  of  liquors.  G. 
contains  a  university,  a  very  celebrated  artillery-school, 
a  school  of  surgery  and  midwifery,  and  an  academy  of 
arts  and  sciences. 

Gren  ville,  George,  an  English  statesman,  b.  1712. 
He  entered  parliament  in  1741,  and  retained  a  seat  in 
the. Lower  House  for  29  years.  After  filling  subordinate 
political  positions,  he  was  appointed,  in  1762.  Secretary 
of  State,  and  before  the  close  of  the  same  year,  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  In  the  year  following,  he  be¬ 
came  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury ;  but  in  1765  he  resigned  the  premiership, 
and  d.  1770.  G.  was  an  eloquent  speaker,  and  a  man  of 
consummate  business  ability,  although  he  is  credited 
with  the  authorship  of  the  impolitic  Stamp  Act,  which 
prepared  the  way  for  the  severance  of  the  American 
colonies  from  the  mother  country. 

Gren'ville,  a  N.E.  co.of  prov.  of  Ontario,  bordering.on 
New  York  ;  area,  about  421  sq.  m.  Rivers.  St.  Lawrence, 
Itideau,  and  Nation  rivers.  Surface,  diversified;  soil, 
fertile.  Cap.  Prescott. 
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Gren'ville,  a  vill.  of  prov.  of  Quebec,  co.  of  Two  Moun¬ 
tains,  on  the  Ottawa  River,  abt.  60  m.  W.  of  Montreal. 

Grenville.  See  Granville. 

Grfes.  The  French  name  for  a  sandstone  or  a  grit. 
Thus  the  new  red  sandstone  is  called  le  nouveau  gres 
rouge;  the  gr5s  of  Fontainebleau  is  also  a  well-known 
member  of  the  tertiary  gres. 

Gresh  am,  Sir  Thomas,  founder  of  the  Royal  Exchange 
of  London,  and  the  Gresham  Lectures,  b.  in  London 
1519,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Richard  Gresham,  merchant 
and  lord  mayor  of  that  city,  and  acquired  universal 
fame  as  a  merchant  for  his  knowledge,  sound  judgment, 
and  integrity.  Besides  his  munificent  endowments  in 
the  interest  of  commerce  and  the  arts,  he  served  the 
state  as  ambassador,  and  contributed  greatly  to  placing 
the  financial  affairs  of  England  upon  a  sound  basis,  being 
in  constant  intercourse  and  correspondence  with  Sir 
W.  Cecil.  He  was  greatly  honored  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Died  in  1597.  See  Gresham's  Law,  in  Section  II. 

Gresll'ville,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  P.  0.  of  Berks  co. 

Grcsset,  ( gres-sa ',)  Jean  Baptiste  Louis,  a  French 
poet  and  dramatist,  b.  1709.  For  a  long  time  he  excited 
the  admiration  of  Parisian  circles,  wrote  some  elegant 
poems,  became  a  member  of  the  Academy,  and  was  the 
companion  of  the  wits  and  literati  of  the  French  capital ; 
but  at  length  he  renounced  his  favorite  pursuits,  and 
withdrew  from  the  gay  world,  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity 
of  retirement.  D  1777.  His  literary  fame  rests  princi¬ 
pally  on  his  Vert  Vert,  his  Chartreuse,  and  Le  Mechant. 

Gresso'rial,  a.  [From  Lat.  grarli,  gressus,  to  go.] 

( Zool .)  Applied  to  the  feet  of  birds  which  have  three  toes 
forward,  two  of  which  are  connected,  and  one  behind. 

Gret'na-Green.  a  village  of  Scotland,  in  Dumfries¬ 
shire.  27  m.  S.E.  of  Dumfries,  on  the  high-road  between 
London  and  Edinburgh,  celebrated  for  the  irregular 
marriages  formerly  contracted  there.  They  originated 
in  the  greater  laxity  admitted  by  the  law  of  Scotland 
than  by  that  of  England,  on  the  subject  of  marriage.  In 
Scotland,  a  marriage  may  be  contracted  by  a  mutual 
declaration  to  that  effect  by  the  two  parties  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  witnesses,  a  mode  which  is  much  more  simple 
and  expeditious  than  that  of  England ;  and  hence  it  was 
largely  taken  advantage  of  by  runaway  couples  from 
England;  the  rule  being,  that  a  marriage  is  valid  in  Eng¬ 
land  if  contracted  according  to  the  law  of  the  place  in 
which  it  was  solemnized.  G.-G.  being  the  most  conven¬ 
ient  place  on  Scotch  ground  for  parties  from  England, 
the  marriages  usually  took  place  there;  but  they  were 
also  celebrated  at  Springfield,  Annan,  Coldstream,  and 
other  places  along  the  border.  At  G.-G.  and  the  other 
places  there  were  usually  one  or  more  persons  who  took 
upon  themselves  the  duties  of  the  priest,  and  in  whose 
presence  the  declaration  was  made.  The  marriage  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Church  of  England  was  sometimes  read,  iu 
order  to  please  the  parties.  The  practice  is  said  to  have 
been  begun  at  G.-G.  rather  more  than  a  century  ago,  by 
a  person  named  Paisley,  a  tobacconist.  Afterwards  it 
was  carried  on  by  various  individuals,  each  inn,  in  fact, 
having  its  rival  priest,  besides  various  others,  who  car¬ 
ried  on  the  business  on  their  own  account.  Latterly, 
the  best-known  of  these  worthies  was  a  blacksmith, 
though  he  is  said  to  have  had  a  formidable  rival  in  a 
person  Avho  was  employed  in  breaking  stones  on  the 
roadside,  and  who  iu  this  way  had  the  advantage  of  get¬ 
ting  the  first  word  of  the  parties  in  passing.  Though 
sometimes  large  sums  were  received,  the  effect  of  com¬ 
petition  had  been  to  reduce  the  fee,  in  some  cases,  as 
low  as  half  a  crown.  The  marriages  effected  in  this  way 
were  at  one  time  estimated  as  high  as  500  a  year.  The 
practice,  however,  has  virtually  been  put  a  stop  to  by 
19  &  20  Viet.  c.  96,  which  declares  that  no  valid  mar¬ 
riage  can  be  contracted  in  Scotland,  unless  one  of  the 
parties  had.  at  the  date  thereof,  his  or  her  usual  place 
of  residence  there,  or  had  lived  in  Scotland  for  twenty- 
one  days  next  preceding  such  marriage. 

G  ret'ry,  AndrIi  Ernest  Modest,  a  Freuch  composer,  b. 
in  Litige,  1741,  is  considered  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
French  comic  opera,  and  for  40  years  enjoyed  a  popu¬ 
larity  which  the  efforts  of  rival  composers  could  not 
impair.  His  new  successful  operas  are,  Zemire  et  Azor, 
Barbe  Bleue,  and  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion.  D.  1813. 

Greut,  n.  (Pal.)  Same  as  Grit,  q.  v. 

Greuze,  ( groos ,)  Jean  Baptiste,  a  celebrated  French 
genre  painter,  B.  at  Tournus,  1725.  His  subjects  are 
mostly  taken  from  domestic  life,  and  at  once  appeal  to  the 
commonest  emotions.  Among  his  most  esteemed  works 
are,  The  Little  Girl  with  the  Dig,  the  Village-Bride,  the 
Paralytic  Father,  the  Broken  Pitcher,  &c.  His  pictures 
generally  fetch  very  high  prices,  and  one  of  them  was 
recently  (1865)  sold,  at  the  sale  of  the  Pourtales  collec¬ 
tion,  for  $20,000.  D.  very  poor,  1805. 

Grew,  (gru,,)  imp.  of  Grow,  q.  v. 

Grew'ia,  n.  [After  Dr.  Grew,  a  botanist  of  the  17th 
cent.]  ( Bot .)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Filiaceie.  Two 
species,  G.  sapida  and  Asiatica,  yield  small  red  acid  fruit, 
commonly  used  in  India  for  flavoring  sherbet.  Some  of 
the  species  have  a  fibrous  inner  bark,  which  is  used  for 
rope-making,  <fcc.;  and  the  wood  of  G.  elastica  is  very 
strong  and  elastic.  They  are  widely  dispersed,  but  not 
found  in  America. 

Grew'some,  Gruesome,  a.  [Scot.]  Forbidding; 
awful;  ghastly;  frightful. 

“  Hech,  sirs,  it  was  a  gruesome  sight." — Douglas. 

Grey,  a.  Same  as  Gray,  q.  t>. 

Grey  Friars.  See  Franciscans. 

Gre'v,  Chahi.es,  second  Earl,  an  English  statesman,  b. 
at  Valloden,  near  Alnwick,  Northumberland,  1764,  be¬ 
came  in  1786  a  member  of  parliament,  and  in  1792  was 
one  of  the  founders  and  most  active  members  of  the 
“  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People.”  In  1797  he 
brought  forward  a  motion  for  parliamentary  reform,  for 


which  he  continued  to  labor  strenuously,  although  he 
was,  for  many  years,  unsuccessful  in  carrying  the  object 
of  his  wishes.  When  Lord  Grenville,  in  1806,  came  into 
office,  G.,  as  Lord  Howick,  (from  the  elevation  of  his 
father  to  the  peesage, )  became  First  Lord  of  the  Admi¬ 
ralty,  and,  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  carried  the  Act  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade. 
In  the  following  year,  the  cabinet  was  broken  up,  and  he, 
in  the  same  year,  succeeded  to  the  title,  by  the  death  or 
his  father.  In  the  House  of  Lords  he  became  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  opposition.  For  many  years  he  remained 
out  of  office;  but  in  1830  he  was  called  upon  by  William 
IV.  to  forih  a  new  cabinet,  after  the  fall  of  the  Welling¬ 
ton  administration.  He  accordingly  became  prime 
minister,  and  announced  “peace,  retrenchment,  and 
reform  ”  as  the  objects  of  his  policy.  In  1831  the  Re¬ 
form  Bill  was  introduced  by  Lord  John  Russell  into  the 
House  of  Commons;  but  in  the  following  year  the 
ministers  resigned,  on  account  of  a  motion  of  Lord 
Lyndburst.  They  were  restored  to  power,  however, 
and  in  the  same  year  the  bill  was  passed.  In  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  year  Earl  Grey  resigned,  and,  after  about  a 
couple  of  years,  retired  from  public  life.  D.  1845. 

Grey,  Lady  Jane,  a  noble  English  lady  whose  accom¬ 
plishments  and  misfortunes  have  rendered  her  an 
especial  object  of  interest,  was  the  daughter  of  Henry 
Grey,  marquis  of  Dorset  (afterwards  duke  of  Suffolk), 
by  the  Lady  Frances,  daughter  of  Charles  Brandon,  duke 
of  Suffolk, and  Mary,  younger  sister  of  Henry  VIII.  She 


Fig.  1200.  —  lady  JANE  grey.  (After  Holbein.) 

was  b.  in  1537,  at  Bradgate,  her  father’s  seat  in  Leices¬ 
tershire;  and  early  in  life  gave  proofs  of  talents  of  a 
superior  order.  She  wrote  an  incomparable  hand, 
played  well  on  different  instruments,  and  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Latin,  as  well  as  of 
the  French  and  Italian  languages.  Roger  Ascham  has 
given  a  beautiful  and  affective  narrative  of  his  interview 
with  her  at  Bradgate,  where  he  found  her  reading  Plato’s 
Phsedo  in  Greek,  while  the  family  were  amusing  them¬ 
selves  in  the  park.  In  1551  her  father  was  created  duke 
of  Suffolk  ;  and  at  this  time  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  much 
at  court,  where  the  ambitious  duke  of  Northumberland 
projected  a  marriage  between  her  and  his  son,  Lord 
Guilford  Dudley,  which  took  place  at  the  end  of  May, 
1553.  Soon  after  this,  Edward  VI.  died,  having  been 
prevailed  upon,  in  his  last  illness,  to  settle  the  crown 
upon  the  Lady  Jane,  who  reluctantly  accepted  it,  and 
was  proclaimed  with  great  pomp.  This  gleam  of  royal¬ 
ty,  however,  was  of  short  duration ;  for  the  pageant 
reign  lasted  but  nine  days.  The  kingdom  was  dissatis¬ 
fied,  and  the  nobility  indignant  at  the  presumption  of 
Northumberland,  so  that  Mary  soon  overcame  her 
enemies,  and  was  not  backward  in  taking  ample  revenge. 
The  duke  of  Northumberland  was  beheaded,  and  Lady 
Jane  and  her  husband  were  arraigned,  convicted  of 
treason,  and  sent  to  the  Tower.  After  being  confined 
some  time,  the  council  resolved  to  put  these  innocent 
victims  of  a  parent's  unprincipled  ambition  to  death. 
Lord  Guilford  suffered  first,  and  as  he  passed  her  win¬ 
dow  his  lady  gave  him  her  last  adieu.  Immediately 
afterwards  she  was  executed  on  the  same  scaffold,  suf¬ 
fering  with  calmness  and  resignation,  Feb.  12. 1554. 

Grey,  a  W.  central  co.  of  prov.  of  Ontario,  bordering  on 
Georgian  Bay.  Area,  abt.  2.321  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Saugeen 
and  Maitland  rivers.  Surface,  diversified;  soil,  moder¬ 
ately  fertile.  Cap.  Owen  Sound.  Pop.  abt.  60,000. 

Grey'hound,  n.  [A.  S.  grighund.]  ( ZoSl .)  A  species 
of  dog,  Canis  grains,  used  for  the  chase,  which  appears 
to  have  been  known  even  in  the  most  remote  ages  of 
antiquity,  as  it  is  represented  on  some  of  the  oldest  of 
Egyptian  monuments.  Its  first  portraiture  that  can  be 
relied  on  is  in  a  painting  on  one  of  the  tombs  of  the 
fourth  dynasty  of  Egypt,  which  must  be  upwards  of 
4,000  years  old.  The  cultivated  English  greyhound, 
according  to  Blaine’s  Encyclopedia  of  Rural  Sports, 
exhibits  a  model  of  elegance,  and  a  combination  of  sym¬ 
metrical  proportions  probably  unrivalled  by  any  other 
animal  but  the  race-horse;  and  the  perfection  of  the 
meclianism  for  speedy  progression  is  apparent  through¬ 
out  its  structure.  As  the  greyhound  hunts  by  sight 


rather  than  by  smell,  its  eyes  are  placed  more  conspicu¬ 
ously  forward  than  in  other  dogs.  The  head  is  beauti¬ 
fully  shaped,  and  slender  in  proportion  ,  its  muzzle  is 
long  and  pointed;  the  ears  droop  at  the  points;  the 
back  is  broad  and  muscular;  the  body  being  lank, 
and  very  much  contracted  in  its  lower  parts.  The  legf 
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are  long  and  muscular,  while  the  chest  is  capacious  and 
deep,  with  the  tail  slender  and  curved  upwards  at  the 
end.  The  Irish  greyhound,  or  wolf-dog,  is  a  variety  of 
this  animal ;  it  is  stronger  and  larger,  but  it  is  not  so  fit 
for  hunting-purposes,  as  it  lacks  the  speed  and  keen  eye¬ 
sight  of  the  true  greyhound.  The  Italian  greyhound  is 
a  much  smaller  variety  than  the  English,  and  is  a  very 
delicate  animal.  From  its  diminutive  form  and  tender 
constitution,  it  is  more  fit  for  the  duties  of  a  lap-dog 
than  for  those  of  the  chase. 

Grey  lag,  n.  (Zool.)  Same  as  Graylag,  q.  v. 

Grey'stones,  a  promontory  and  fishing-village  of  Ire¬ 
land,  co.  of  Wicklow,  Leinster,  abt.  3  m.  S.E.  of  Bray. 

Gri'as,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Anchovy-pear. 

Grice,  Grise,  n.  [Swed.  and  Icel.  gris,  a  little  pig; 
Gr.  choiros,  a  young  swine.]  A  little  pig. 

Griri'rile,  91.  [VV.  griedell,  from  grediaw,  to  heat,  to 
scorch,  to  parch.]  A  circular  plate  of  iron,  or  a  broad 
and  shallow  pan,  for  baking  cakes  over  a  fire.  (Some¬ 
times  written  girdle.) 

(Mining.)  A  large  wire  sieve,  used  instead  of  a  hur¬ 
dle,  for  sifting  and  sorting  copper  ore  as  it  rises  from  the 
mine. 

Gride,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  grddan,  to  cry.  See  Cry.]  To  cut 
with  a  harsh,  grating  sound. 

“  The  griding  sword . . .  passed  through  him.”  —  Milton. 

— n.  A  cutting  or  scraping  with  a  harsh,  grating  sound. 

Grid'elin.  Griz'elin,  n.  [Fr.  gris  de  tin,  flax-gray.] 
A  color  mixed  of  white  and  red  ;  as,  “  the  bloomy  gride- 
lin.”  —  Dryden. 

Gridiron,  ( grid'i-ern ,)  n.  [Swed.  &  Goth,  greidda,  to 
bake,  and  iron.]  A  grated  utensil  used  in  kitchens  for 
broiling  flesh,  fish,  &c„  over  the  fire. 

(Naut.)  A  frame  upon  which  a  ship  rests  at  low 
water,  or  in  dry-dock,  for  survey  and  repairs  to  her 
bottom. 

Gridiron-pendulum.  See  Pendulum. 

Grid'ley,  in  Illinois,  a.  post-township  of  McLean  co. ; 
pop.  abt.  1,200. 

Grief,  (gref,)  n.  [D .grief;  Fr.  grief,  from  grever ;  It. 
gravare,  to  oppress,  from  Lat.  gravis,  heavy.  —  See 
Grave.]  The  pain  of  mind  produced  by  loss,  misfor¬ 
tune,  injury,  or  evils  of  any  kind;  sorrow;  regret;  the 
pain  of  mind  occasioned  by  our  own  misconduct ;  sorrow 
or  lamentation  for  the  loss  of  friends ;  sadness. 

“  In  all  the  silent  manliuess  of  grief." — Goldsmith. 

— Cause  of  sorrow ;  that  which  afflicts;  trouble;  grievance; 
affliction. 

“  The  glory  dies  not,  and  the  grief  is  past.”— Sir  Egerton  Brydges. 

— Physical  pain,  hurt,  or  disease.  (R.) 

— Misfortune ;  mishap ;  calamity ;  want  of  success ;  as,  all 
who  engaged  in  the  affair  came  to  grief. 

Grief'fui,  a.  Full  of  grief,  woe,  or  sorrow. 

GrieFless,  a.  Free  from  grief. 

Grie'g'O,  n.  Same  as  Grbgo,  q.  v. 

Gri'er,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Warrick  co. ;  pop. 
abt.  735. 

Gri'er’s  Point,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Perry  co. 

Gries'bacli,  Johann  Jakob,  an  eminent  German  critic, 
B.  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  1745,  celebrated  for  his  attain¬ 
ments  in  theological,  biblical,  and  ecclesiastical  litera¬ 
ture,  especially  for  his  edition  of  the  Greek  gospels,  with 
a  critical  history  of  the  printed  text,  and  examination 
of  the  various  readings.  D.,  professor  of  divinity  at  the 
university  of  Jena,  1812. 

Grievance,  (grev'ans,)  n.  [0.  Fr.  grevance.]  That 
which  causes  grief  or  uneasiness;  that  which  burdens, 
oppresses,  or  injures  —  implying  a  sense  of  wrong  done; 
hardship;  injustice;  trouble. 

— Grief;  affliction;  sorrow. 

Grieve,  (grew)  v.  a.  [D .grieren;  Fr.  grfver,  to  oppress; 
Lat.  gravare,  from  gravis.]  To  cause  grief  to;  to  give 
pain  of  mind  to;  to  afflict;  to  wound  the  feelings  of;  to 
inflict  pain  on  ;  to  make  sorrowful ;  to  excite  regret  in; 
to  try  to  hurt. 

“  Grieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e’er  grieves, 

Over  the  unreturning  brave.” — Byron. 

— To  mourn ;  to  lament ;  to  sorrow  over ;  as,  he  grieves 
his  ill  luck. 

— v.n.  To  feel  grief,  or  pain  of  mind  and  heart;  to  lament; 
to  sorrow;  to  mourn;  to  be  in  affliction;  —  often  before 
at  or  for. 

“  Do  you  not  grieve  at  tbia  7  " — Shahs. 
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Grieve,  (jrev,)  n.  [Gael.  graf.~\  In  Scotland,  a  land- 
steward;  the  bailiff  of  a  manor;  a  ground-reeve;  the  I 
factor  of  an  estate. 

Griev'er,  n.  The  person  who,  or  thing  which,  grieves. 

Griev'ingly,  adv.  In  sorrow;  sorrowfully. 

Griev'ous.  </.  Causing  grief;  heavy;  oppressive;  bur¬ 
densome;  afflictive;  painful;  distressing;  hard  to  he 
borne ;  as,  a  grievous  misfortune.  —  Atrocious ;  offen¬ 
sive;  tending  to  irritate  or  make  angry;  flagitious: 
hurtful;  heinous;  as,  a  grievous  offence. 


.  “  It  was  a  grievous  fault, 

J  And  grievously  hath  Caisar  answer’d  it." — Shaks. 

— Exhibiting  sorrow ;  expressing  great  grief  or  affliction. 

“  He  sent  grievous  complaints  to  the  parliament." — Clarendon. 

Griev'ously,  adv.  In  a  grievous,  calamitous,  or  hei¬ 
nous  manner. 

©riev'ousness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  grievous ; 
oppressiveness;  pain;  affliction;  calamity;  distress. — 
Enormity;  atrociousness. 

Grirfim  Griffon,  Gryphon,  n.  [Fr.  griffon;] 
Lat.  gryps,  gryphis,  also  gryphus,  fron 
ing  a  crooked  nose  or  beak.]  A  fabu 
posed  to  be  generated  between  a  lion 
and  an  eagle.  It  is  represented  with 
four  legs,  wings,  and  a  beak,  the  up¬ 
per  part  resembling  an  eagle,  and  the 
lower  having  the  characteristics  of  a 
lion.  This  imaginary  animal  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  watch  over  gold-mines  and  all 
hidden  treasures,  and  was  consecrated 
to  the  sun,  whose  chariot  some  of  the 
ancient  painters  represent  as  drawn 
by  griffins.  Spanheim  states  that  both 
the  chariots  of  Nemesis  and  Jupiter 
were  likewise  provided  with  similar 
steeds.  The  griffin  is  found  on  many  old  medals;  and  I 
it  seems  to  have  been  a  principal  ornament  of  Grecian 
architecture. 

(Her.)  The  G.  is  the  symbol  of  strength,  swiftness, 
courage,  and  vigilance;  and  it  thus  finds  a  place  on  many 
escutcheons.  It  is  usually  blazoned  rampant,  although 
occasionally  regreiant  is  thought  to  be  its  proper  posi¬ 
tion.  The  G.  mentioned  sometimes  in  Scripture  was  a 
species  of  eagle,  called  by  the  Latins  ossifraga,  or  osprey. 

( Zoiil .)  A  name  applied  by  Cuvier  to  the  genus  Gr- 
P.ETOS,  q.  v.,  and  by  Liunteus  to  the  condor,  Vultur 
gryphus.  —  See  Condor. 

Griffin,  in  Georgia,  an  important  city,  cap.  of  Spalding 
co.,  on  2  railroads,  43  m.  S.  of  Atlanta.  Pop.  (1897) 
al)out  5,190. 

Griffin,  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Cherokee  co.,  about 
17  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Rusk. 

Griffin,  Gerald,  an  Irish  novelist,  born  at  Limerick, 
1803.  The  Collegians,  the  most  successful  of  his  novels, 
contains  pictures  of  Irish  life  unsurpassed  iu  truthful¬ 
ness.  Died  1840. 

Griffin  Cove,  a  village  and  harbor  of  prov.  of  Quebec, 
co.  of  Gaspe,  about  7  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  Cape  Itazier;  Lat. 
48°  55'  N.,  Lon.  64°  23'  W. 

Grif  finsburg',  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Culpepper  co., 
about  103  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  Richmond. 

Griffin’s  Corners,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of 
Delaware  co. 

Griffin's  Mills,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Erie 
co.,  on  Cazenove  creek,  about  15  m.  S.  E.  of  Buffalo. 

Grif  finville,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Appanoose  co. 

Grif  fithsville,  in  IV.  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Lincoln  co. 

Grig,  «.  [L.  Ger.  kricke,  a  little  duck.]  The  sand-eel. — 
Moor-land;  heath.  (Prov.  Eng.) — A  merry  creature. 
(Supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Greek,  from  the  Latin 
saying,  Grsecidus  feslivus — “as  merry  as  a  Greek.”) 

Grigg's  Corners,  in  Ohio,  a  P.  0.  of  Ashtabula  co. 

Griggs'town.  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Somer¬ 
set  co.,  about  9  m.  S.  of  Somerville. 

Griggs' villi',  in  Illinios,  a  city  of  Pike  co.,  on  Wabash 
R.  R.,  32  m.  W.  of  Jacksonville.  Pop.  (1897)  abt.  1,550. 

Grignan,  Fkan^oisb  Marguerite  de  Sevigne,  (Count¬ 
ess  de,)  (green' yang,)  an  accomplished  French  lady,  B. 
1648,  was  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Madame  de 
Sevigne,  and  author  of  a  Resume  of  the  system  of  Fene- 
lon.  D.  1705.  —  The  small  town  of  Grignan,  of  which  j 
her  husband  was  the  seigneur,  and  w'here  she  died,  is  in 
the  dep.  of  the  Drome,  16  m.  S.W.  of  Montelimard. 

Gri.jo'ta.  See  Tabasco. 

Grill,  u.  a.  [Fr.  grille i — grille,  a  grate,  cont.  from  Lat. 
craticula.  dim.  of  crates,  a  grate.]  To  broil,  as  on  a 
grate  or  gridiron. 


Gr.  grypos,  hav- 
ous  animal,  sup- 
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“A  sumptuous  supper  of  a  spatchcock,  grilled  bones,  and  punch." 

Pierce  Egan. 

— To  torment,  as  if  by  broiling:  to  roast,  as  with  batter. 

Grillade',  n.  [Fr.,  from  griller.  See  Grill.]  Actor 
art  of  grilling ;  also,  anything  broiled  on  the  gridiron  ; 
as,  a  grillade  of  chicken. 

Grillage,  (gril'ldj,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  grille,  a  grating.] 
A  framework  of  timber  bulks  and  cross-beams,  used  in 
the  construction  of  piers,  Ac.,  on  marshy  grounds. 

Grille,  n.  [Fr.j  A  grating;  a  lattice-work  opening  in  a 
gate,  Ac. 

Grilse,  n.  A  salmon  of  the  second  year. 

Grim,  (i.  [A.S.  and  Dan.,  grim,  ugly,  savage;  Swed. 
grymm,  horrid  ;  It.  grimo,  old,  wrinkled.]  Fierce;  fero¬ 
cious;  of  forbidding  aspect ;  furious;  frightful ;  ghastly; 
hideous  ;  ugly  ;  surly  ;  sour-looking  ;  as,  grim  death. 


Grimaeeil',  a.  Distorted  in  face;  wearing  a  sour, 
crabbed  look. 

Grimalili,  (gre-mal'dee,)  the  name  of  an  illustrious 
family  of  Genoa,  distinguished  as  partisans  of  the 
Guelphs,  the  principal  members  of  which  were: — Ranieri 
Grimaldi,  a  naval  commander,  served  as  admiral  of 
France  in  1314.  Antonio  Grimaldi,  also  a  naval  com¬ 
mander  and  admiral,  at  length  defeated  by  the  combined 
fleets  of  Catalonia  and  \  enice,  under  Pisani,  in  1353. 
Giovanni  Grimaldi,  renowned  for  a  great  victory  over 
the  Venetiau  admiral,  Nicolo  Trevisani,  in  May,  1431. 
Domenico  Grimaldi,  cardinal-archbishop,  and  vice-legate 
of  Avignon,  distinguished  at  the  battle  of  Lepauto,  1571 ; 
D.  1592.  Geronimo  Grimaldi,  papal  nuncio  to  Germany 
and  France,  and  a  distinguished  philanthropist,  1597- 
1685. 

Grimalkin,  n.  [A  corruption  of  graymalkin,  a  gray 
old  witch  supposed  to  resemble  an  old  cat.]  An  old  cat. 

“  Grimalkin,  domestic  vermin’s  everlasting  foe."  —  Philips. 

Grime,  n.  [Icel .  grima  ;  Swed.  grum,  grounds,  dregs.] 
Foul  matter;  dirt;  sullying  blackness  not  easily 
cleansed ;  smut;  sootiness. 

— ii.  a.  To  dirt ;  to  ingrain  deeply  with  foul  or  sooty  matter. 

Grimes,  in  Texas,  an  E.  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  750  sq. 
m.  Rivers.  Brazos  and  Navasito  or  Navisota  rivers, 
and  Spring  Creek.  Surface,  principally  rolling  prairie: 
soil,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Anderson. 

Grim'ly,  adv.  Fiercely;  ferociously;  with  a  look  of 
sternness  or  grimness;  sourly;  sullenly. 

11  The  augurs  .  .  .  look  grimly."  —  Shaks. 

Grimm.  Jacob  Ludwig,  a  distinguished  German  philol¬ 
ogist,  B.  at  llanau,  in  Hesse-Cassel,  1785.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  university  of  Marburg,  and  in  1805  spent 
some  months  at  Paris  as  assistant  to  Savigny.  Three 
years  later  he  was  appointed  librarian  to  Jerome  Bona¬ 
parte,  king  of  Westphalia,  and  had  leisure  for  his 
favorite  studies  in  early  Germau  literature.  On  the 
overthrow  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  in  1813, 
he  was  made  secretary  of  legation,  under  the  restored 
electorate,  and  in  that  capacity  was  present  at  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Vienna.  lie  held  the  office  of  sub-librarian  to 
the  elector  from  1816  till  1829,  his  younger  brother, 
Wilhelm,  being  also  employed  in  the  library.  In  the 
latter  year  he  became  first  librarian  to  the  university 
of  Gottingen,  which  post,  with  a  professorship,  he  held 
till  1837.  In  that  year  he  was  dismissed,  as  was  also  his 
brother  from  his  similar  office,  for  protesting  against  the 
violation  of  the  constitution  of  the  king  of  Hanover. 
In  1841  they  both  settled  at  Berlin,  as  professors  in  the 
university,  and  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Among  the  principal  works  of  this  great  scholar  are 
Deutsche Grammatik.  Deutsche  Mythologie,  and  Geschichte 
der  Deutschen  Sprache.  The  great  Deutsches  Wdrterbuch, 
the  joint  production  of  the  two  inseparable  brothers, 
and  perhaps  their  most  important  work,  was  left  un¬ 
finished  by  them,  but  is  in  course  of  completion  on  their 
plan,  and  from  their  materials.  The  well-known  Kinder- 
und  Haus-Mdrchen  was  also  their  joint  work.  Jacob  D. 
1863. 

Grimm,  Friedrich  Melchior,  Baron  de,  counsellor  of 
state  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  a  man  of  letters,  B.  in 
1723,  at  Ratisbon.  Going  to  Paris,  he  became  principal 
secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  acquainted  with 
Rousseau  and  other  Parisian  philosophers  ;  an  account 
of  whose  writings,  friendships,  disputes,  Ac.,  has  been 
preserved  in  his  Correspondence,  which  extraordinary 
medley,  after  a  lapse  of  30  years,  was  published  iu  16 
vols.  A  supplement  to  this  is  the  Correspondence  inedit 
de  Grimm  et  Diderot,  (Paris,  1829.)  It  contains  a  com¬ 
plete  history  of  French  literature  from  1753  to  1790,  and 
is  remarkable  for  its  brilliancy  and  piquant  criticism. 
In  1776  G.  was  appointed  envoy  from  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Gotha  to  the  French  court.  On  the  revolution  breaking 
out,  he  retired  to  the  court  of  Gotha,  where  he  found  a 
safe  asylum.  In  1795,  the  empress  of  Russia  made  him 
her  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  states  of  Lower 
Saxony  ;  and  he  was  confirmed  in  that  post  by  Paul  I., 
and  retained  it  till  ill  health  obliged  him  to  relinquish 
it.  He  then  returned  to  Gotha,  where  he  d.,  1807. 

Grim'ma,  a  walled  town  of  Prussia,  in  Saxony,  on  the 
Mulde,  18  m.  S.E.  of  Leipsic.  Manuf.  Cloths,  woollens, 
and  flannels.  Pop.  6.500. 

Grim'ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  grim;  fierceness  or 
sternness  of  look;  crabbedness. 

Grims'by.  (Groat,)  a  seaport-town  of  England,  in 
Lincolnshire,  on  the  Humber,  15  m.  S.E.  of  Hull;  pop. 
20,244. 

Grims'by,  a  vill.  of  prov.  of  Ontario,  co.  of  Lincoln. 

Grim'ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Berks  co. 

Grim'y,  a.  Dirty;  foul;  smutty;  containing  grime. 

Grin.  v.  n.  [A.  S.  grinnian  ;  It.  digrignare.  from  Lat. 
ringor,  rictus .]  To  set  the  teeth  together  and  withdraw 
the  lips  ;  or  to  open  the  mouth,  and  part  the  lips  from 
the  teeth,  so  as  to  show  them  in  anger,  pain,  or  mirth. 
—  To  fix  or  set  the  teeth,  as  in  anguish. 

— n.  Act  of  closing  the  teeth,  and  showing  them,  or  of 
opening  the  lips  and  exposing  the  teeth. 

“  All  nature  wears  one  universal  grin.”  —  Fielding. 

— v.  a.  To  express  by  grinning. 

Grinn’d  horribly  a  ghastly  smile.”  —  Milton. 


44  The  whirlwind  .  .  .  hush'd  in  grim  repose." —  Gray. 
Grimace,  (gri-mds' ,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Ger.  grimasse,  distortion 
of  the  face,  from  grimm.]  A  distortion  of  the  coun¬ 
tenance,  whether  proceeding  from  habit,  affectation,  or 
insolence ;  a  smirk. 

"  Demure  looks  . . .  set  off  with  odd  devotional  grimaces." — South. 
. — An  air  of  affectation. 

"  vice  in  a  vizard,  to  avoid  grimace."  —  Granville. 


Grind,  (grind,)  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  ground.)  [A.S .grin- 
dan,  to  bruise;  Goth,  grind,  small ;  Swed  A  Goth,  gryn, 
corn  slightly  bruised ;  allied  to  Ger.  trennen,  to  sepa¬ 
rate,  to  rend.]  To  break  and  reduce  to  fine  particles  or 
powder  by  friction ;  to  triturate:  to  break  and  reduce  to 
small  pieces  by  the  teeth. 

“  Though  the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly,  yet  they  grind  exceed¬ 
ing  small."  —  Longfellow. 


—To  sharpen  by  rubbing  or  friction  ;  to  polish  by  attri¬ 
tion,  as  glass;  to  rub,  as  one  against  another;  us,  to 
grnid  the  teeth. 

“  Against  a  stump  his  tusk  the  monster  grinds."  ~Dryden. 

— To  harass;  to  oppress;  to  cause  trouble  or  affliction  to; 
to  make  exorbitant  or  unjust  demands  upon. 

“  Laws  grind  the  poor,  and  rich  men  rule  the  law."  —  Goldsmith. 

— To  read  up  for  honors  ;  to  prepare  for  examination ;  to 
go  through  the  curriculum  of  study  ;  as,  he  is  grinding 
for  his  degree.  (Used  at  the  English  universities.) 

— v.  n.  To  perform  the  operation  of  grinding;  to  he 
moved,  or  rubbed  together,  as  in  a  mill. 

“  Smeary  foam  works  o’er  my  grinding  jaws."  — Rowe. 

— To  be  ground,  triturated,  or  pulverized,  by  friction;  as, 
this  coft'ee  grinds  fine.  —  To  he  polished  or  made  smooth 
by  friction;  to  he  sltarpened  by  grinding;  as,  this  axe 
grinds  badly.  —  To  drudge;  to  perform  incessant  and 
distasteful  labor. 

Griml'eil,  old  pp.  of  Grind.  Ground. 

Griml'er,  n.  One  who  grinds,  or  the  instrument  used 
in  grinding.  —  A  tooth  that  grinds  or  chews  food;  a 
molar;  a  double  tooth. 

“The  back- teeth,  which  we  call  the  molar  teeth,  or  grinders." 

Bacon. 

— pi.  The  teeth  in  general ;  as,  “  whetted  grinders.” 

Dryden. 

Griml'ery,  n.  In  England,  the  name  given  to  shoe¬ 
makers’  materials  generally. 

Grindery  warehouse,  in  England,  a  shop  where  shoe¬ 
makers'  materials  (grindery)  are  kept  for  sale.  (The 
equivalent  American  term  is  finding-store.) 

Griinl'iug-frame,  n.  A  frame  used  in  cotton-spin¬ 
ning. 

Griml'in^Iy.  adv.  In  a  grinding  manner. 

Griml'nig-slip,  w.  A  hone;  a  sharpening-stone  for 
knives,  Ac. 

Grin  die  Creek,  in  N.  Carolina,  enters  Tar  River  in 
Pitt  co. 

Grind'let,  n.  A  small  drain  or  outlet. 

Grindstone,  n.  A  flat  circular  stone,  made  to  revolve 
upon  an  axis,  and  used  for  grinding  steel,  glass,  other 
stones,  Ac.  They  are  made  of  sandstone,  or  sandstone 
grit,  of  various  degrees  of  coarseness,  according  to  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  to  be  used.  It  has  been 
found  that  a  disc  of  soft  iron,  revolving  with  great  ra¬ 
pidity,  will  easily  cut  the  hardest  steel.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  silicious  minerals,  such  as  agate,  onyx,  chalcedony, 
jasper,  Ac.,  may  he  rapidly  cut  to  any  shape  by  means 
of  large  grindstones  revolving  very  rapidly. 

To  hold  one’s  nose  to  the  grindstone,  to  keep  one  down, 
or  in  a  state  of  durance  or  servitude. 

Grin'nell,  in  Iowa,  a  fine  manuf.  city,  of  Poweshiek 
co.,  55  m.  N.  E.  of  Des  Moines,  at  Junction  of  C.,  R.  I. 
A  P.  and  la.  Central  R.  Its. ;  partially  destroyed  by  a 
tornado  in  June,  1882.  Pop.  (1895  )  3,232. 

Grin'nell  Land.  A  mountainous  tract  of  polar  land 
on  the  west  side  of  Kennedy  channel,  which  separates 
it  from  Greenland,  and  extending  from  Jones’  Sound  to 
Lat.  82°  3 O'  N.  It  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Hayes,  of 
Kane’s  expedition,  in  1854,  and  named  after  Henry 
Grinnell,  of  New  York,  the  patron  of  the  expedition. 
It  was  thoroughly  explored  by  Greely  in  1882.  It  is 
Covered  with  ice  caps  N.  and  S.,  between  which  lie 
valleys  free  from  snow  in  summer,  and  which  support 
herds  of  musk  ox  and  other  Arctic  animals. 

Grin'ner,  n.  One  who  grins. 

Grin'niiiifly,  adv.  In  a  grinning  manner;  with  a 
grinning  laugh. 

Grip,  or  la  grippe,  n.  (Path.)  See  Section  II. 

Grip,  n  [Dan.  grab.  See  Gripe.]  A  gripe  ;  a  grasp;  a 
holding  fast;  force  or  power  exerted  in  grasping;  as,  a 
strong  grip.  —  A  peculiar  method  of  clasping  the  hand, 
practised  by  membersof  secret  societies  for  the  purpose 
of  recognizing  brethren;  as,  the  Freemason’sgrrQ).  —  A 
handle ;  that  by  which  anything  is  grasped ;  as,  tlieyrip 
of  an  axe. 

— v.  a.  To  grasp ;  to  lay  hold  of  firmly ;  to  seize ;  to 
gripe ;  as,  to  grip  a  person  by  the  arm. 

Grip.  n.  [D.  groep .]  A  small  gulley,  ditch,  or  furrow. 

Gripe,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  gripan  ;  D.  grijpen ;  Ger.  greifen ; 
lc.e\.  gripa,  to  seize;  Satisk. grabh,  to  seize.  SeeGRAPPLE 
and  Grasp.]  To  seize  or  grasp  witli  the  hand;  to  catch 
with  the  hand,  and  clasp  firmly  with  the  fingers;  to 
hold  fast;  to  grip;  to  squeeze  ;  to  clutch. 

“  He  .  .  .  doth  gripe  the  hearer's  wrist."  —  Shaks. 

— To  embrace  closely ;  to  seize,  or  hold  fast  greedily  or 
covetously;  as,  a  "griping  hold.”  Dryden.  —  To  pinch; 
to  press ;  to  straiten  ;  to  distress ;  as,  griping  poverty.  — 
To  give  pain  to  the  bowels,  as  if  by  spasms  or  contrac¬ 
tion. 

— v.  n.  To  seize  or  catch  by  pinching ;  to  exact  money 
by  harshness  or  meanness;  as,  a  griping  usurer.  —  To 
feel  colicky  pains ;  as,  “  tiie  gripings  of  a  hungry  belly.” 

Locke. 

(Naut.)  To  bring  up  into  the  wind  ;  —  said  of  a  ship. 

Gripe,  n.  Grasp;  seizure;  fast  hold  with  the  hand  or 
paw,  or  with  the  arms;  grip  ;  clutch. 

“  They  pat  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe." — Shaks. 

— A  handle;  that  on  which  the  grasp  is  laid  ;  as,  the  gripe 
of  a  cutlass.  —  Oppression;  crushing  power;  pinching 
penury  or  distress ;  cruel  affliction;  exaction. 

“  Canst  thou  .  .  .  endure  the  bitter  gripes  of  smarting  poverty  ?  ” 

Otway. 

— pi.  (Med.)  Pinching  pain  in  thebow’els;  colic;  belly¬ 
ache. 

(Naut.)  The  lower  part  of  the  knee  of  the  head  that 
connects  with  the  foremost  end  of  a  ship’s  keel;  the 
forefoot. — The  compass  of  a  vessel’s  stern  under  water. — 
(pi.)  The  assemblage  of  ropes,  tackle,  Ac.,  fastening  a 
ship’s  boats  to  ring-bolts  on  deck. 
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Grlpe'f'ul,  a.  Having  a  tendency  to  gripe. 

Grip'er,  n.  One  who  gripes  ;  an  oppressor  ;  a  usurer; 
an  extortioner. 

Grip'in$”ly,  adv.  In  a  griping  manner.  —  With  a 
colicky  pain  in  the  bowels. 

Grippe,  (grip,)  n.  [Fr.]  The  influenza. 

Grise.  n.  Same  as  Grice,  q.  v. 

Griseldis,  (gris'el-dis.)  (Lit.)  The  name  of  the  heroine 
of  a  popular  tale  of  the  Middle  Ages,  origiually  appar¬ 
ently  Italian,  but  which  was  subsequently  adopted  by 
various  other  nations.  She  was,  originally,  a  poor  char¬ 
coal-burner,  whom  the  Marquis  Walter  de  Saluzzo  took 
to  wife,  and  then  put  her  humility  and  obedience  to  the 
hardest  tests;  but  she  having  victoriously  surmounted 
them,  a  reconciliation  took  place.  As  a  tale,  said  to 
have  an  historical  foundation,  we  first  meet  with  it  in 
Boccaccio's  Decameron  (x.  10).  It  was  translated  into 
Latin  by  Petrarch  in  1373,  and  in  the  15th  century  it 
was  well  known  in  Germany.  It  was  dramatized  in 
Paris  in  1393,  in  England  in  1599,  and  in  Germany,  by 
Hans  Sachs,  in  1546. 

Gris'eous,  a.  Of  a  mottled  gray  or  grizzled  color. 

Grisette,  (gre-zet’,)  n.  [Fr. ;  Sp.  gHseta,  from  Fr .gris, 
gray,  from  young  women  of  the  working-classes  wearing 
gowns  of  gray  stuff.]  In  France,  a  young  woman  who 
earns  her  own  livelihood  by  daily  labor,  but  who  con¬ 
ducts  her  own  household,  and  lives  independently. 

Grisi,  ( gre'ze ,)  Giulia,  the  eminent  Italian  vocalist, 
upon  whom  her  contemporaries  conferred  the  proud 
title  of  “Queen  of  Song,”  was  born  in  1812.  Her  father 
(Garcia)  was  an  officer  of  engineers  in  the  army  of  Na¬ 
poleon  I.,  and  her  aunt  the  once  famous  cantatrice 
Josephine  Grassini.  Giulia  was  educated  in  a  convent 
at  Girizia,  and  it  is  said  that  the  success  on  the  operatic 
stage  of  an  elder  sister,  who  died  early,  induced  her  to 
choose  the  same  profession,  although  at  the  time  her 
voice  gave  little  promise.  She  made  her  debut  at  Bo¬ 
logna  in  a  contralto  part,  appeared  in  Romeo  e  GLuUtta 
at  Florence  and  at  Milan,  and  made  her  first  appearance 
in  Paris  and  London  in  1834,  as  Ninetta  in  La  Gazza 
Ladra,  where  she  achieved  a  decided  success.  Every 
part  which  she  assumed  afterwards  steadily  increased 
her  reputation,  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  her  impersonation  of  the  Queen  in  Semiramide, 
and  of  Donna  Anna  in  Don  Giovanni.  Her  fame 
reached  its  climax  in  her  rendition  of  the  roles  of 
Norma  and  Lucrezia  Borgia,  in  which  characters  her 
singing  and  dramatic  acting  have  never  been  surpassed. 
Madame  G.  was  twice  married:  on  the  second  occasion 
to  the  unrivalled  tenor  Signor  Mai  io  .  M.o  inis  de  Candia) 
by  whom  she  had  a  family.  This  gifted  lady  D.  in  1870. 

Gris'kin,  ».  The  spine  or  vertebras  of  a  pig;  as,  a 
roasted  griskin  of  pork. 

G risle  a,  n.  (But.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Lythrace.se. 
The  flowers  of  G.  tomentosa  are  employed  in  India,  mixed 
with  Morinda,  for  dyeing,  under  the  name  of  Dhace. 

Gris'Ied,  a.  See  Grizzled. 

Gris'liness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  grisly  or 
frightful. 

Gris  ly,  a.  [A.  S.  grislic,  from  agrisan,  to  dread  ;  Ger. 
griisslich,  horrible,  ghastly.]  Frightful;  horrible;  ghast¬ 
ly;  terrible. 

“  Thus  the  grisly  spectre  spoke  again.” — Dryden. 

Gris'ly  Bear,  «.  See  Grizzly. 

Grisnez.  ( gree'nay ,)  a  headland  of  France,  dep.  Pas-de- 
Calais,  situate  Lat.  50°  52'  N.,  Lon.  1°  23'  E.  There  is 
a  light-house. 

Gri'son,  n.  [Fr.,  from  gris,  gray.]  ( Zool .)  The  Glutton, 
genus  Gulo,  q.v 

Grisons,  ( gree'zong.)  [Ger.  Graubiinden.]  The  most 
S.E.  of  the  cantons  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  the  Tyrol,  N.W.  by  St.  Gall,  Olarus,  and 
Uri,  S.  by  Ticino,  and  S.E.  by  Lombardy.  Area,  2,980 
sq.  m.  Prod.  Fruit,  corn,  hemp,  and  flax,  but  cattle  are 
the  prime  source  of  wealth  to  the  majority  of  the  inhab¬ 
itants.  Manuf.  Cotton  and  domestic  fabrics.  The  can¬ 
ton  is  divided  into  five  great  valleys, and  is  mountainous 
throughout,  being  intersected  by  various  lofty  ranges 
of  the  Alps.  Iron,-  lead,  and  zinc  are  known  to  exist, 
but  the  mines  are  not  worked.  Pop.  101,000. 

Grist,  n.  [A.  S.,  from  grindan,  to  griud.]  As  much  grain 
as  is  carried  to  the  mill  at  one  time,  or  the  meal  it  pro¬ 
duces. 

“  Get  grist  to  the  mill  to  have  plenty  in  store.”  Tusser’s  Husbandry. 

— Provision;  profit;  gain. 

Form  must  fail  if  matter  brings  no  grist." — Swift. 

Gristle,  (gris’l,)  n.  [A.S. ;  allied  to  Lat.  carti.lago,  a 
cartilage.]  (Anat.)  A  cartilage;  a  smooth,  solid,  elastic 
substance  in  animal  bodies. — See  Cartilage. 

Gris'tly,  a.  Cartilaginous ;  consisting  of,  or  resembling 
gristle. 

Grist'-mill,  n.  A  mill  for  grinding  grain ;  especially, 
a  mill  for  grinding  grists,  or  portions  of  grain  brought 
by  different  customers. 

Gris'wold,  in  Cvnnecticid,  a  post-town  of  New  London 
co.,  about  45  m.  E.  S.  E.  of  Hartford.  Pop.  (1890)  3,113. 

Gris'wold,  in  Iowa,  a  post-town  of  Cross  co.,  on  C.,  B. 
&  Q.  and  C.,  R.  I.  &  P.  R.  Rs.,  97  m.  S.  \V.  of  Des  Moines. 
Pop.  (1895)  937. 

Gris'wold,  in  Michigan ,  a  P.  O.  of  Kent  co. 

Gris'wold,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Oregon  co. 

Gris'wold,  in  New  York,  a  P.  O.  of  Chautauqua  co. 

Gris'wold,  in  North  Dakota,  a  P.  O.  of  Lamoure  co. 

Gris'wold  ville,  in  Georgia,  a  post-office  of  Jones  co. 

Gris'woldville,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Franklin  co. 

Grit,  n.  [A.  S.  great,  sand,  dust;  Ger.  gries,  gravel ;  griltze, 
grits,  groats.  See  Grind.]  The  coarse  part  of  meal. — 
Sand  or  gravel :  rough,  hard  particles. 

11  Obstructing  grit  and  restive  marl."  —  Philips. 


— A  substance  or  structure  suitable  for  grinding  well ;  as, 
a  hone  of  good  grit.  —  (pi.)  Oats  hulled,  husked,  or 
coarsely  ground. —  Spirit ;  courage;  firmness  of  mind  or 
resolution;  pluck;  spunk;  as,  he’s  got  real  grit  about 
him.  (U.  S.  Colloq.) 

( Geol .)  A  hard,  silicious  sandstone;  as,  millstone  grit. 
(Sometimes  called  gritstone,  and  gritrock.) 

— v.  n.  To  give  forth  a  grinding  sound,  as  of  sand  under 
the  feet 

“  The  sanded  floor  that  grits  beneath  the  tread.”  — Goldsmith. 

— v.a.  To  grind;  to  grate;  as,  to  grit  the  teeth.  (Used 
colloquially.) 

Grita.  (Ii»),  ( lagree'ta ,)  a  town  of  Venezuela,  dep.  of  Zu- 
lia,  in  the  prov.,  and  abt.  65  m.  S.W.  of  the  city  of  Merida. 

Grit'rock,  Gritstone, n.  (Geol.)  See  Grit. 

Grit'tinoss,  n.  Quality  of  containing  grit,  or  consist¬ 
ing  of  grit,  sand,  or  small,  hard,  rough  particles  of  stone. 

Grit'ty,  a.  Containing  or  consisting  of  sand  or  grit: 
characterized  by  hard  particles. — Resolute;  courageous; 
steadfast;  plucky;  as,  a.  gritty  bet.  (U.  S.  colloq.) 

Griz'elin,  a.  Same  as  Gridelin,  q.v. 

Grizon,  (  gre'zon,)  one  of  the  Grenadines,  West  Indies, 
abt.  8  m.  N.E.  of  Grenada;  Lat.  12° 20'  N..  Lou.  61° 37'  W. 

Grizzle,  ( griz'l ,)  n.  [Fr.,  Span.,  and  Pg.  gris,  gray.] 
Gray  ;  a  mixture  of  white  and  black;  a  gray  color. 

Griz'zletl.  a.  Gray  ;  of  a  mixed  white  and  black  color. 
“His  hair  just  grizzled  as  if  in  green  old  age.”  —Dryden  and  Lee. 

Griz'zly,  a.  Grayish  ;  somewhat  gray. 

Grizzly  bear.  (Zool.)  See  Bear. 

Griz'zly  Flats,  in  California,  a  post-office  of  El 
Dorado  co.,  abt.  20  m.  S.E.  of  Placerville. 

Groan,  (grbn,)  v.  n.  [A.  S.  granian,  grunan  ;  W.  gnvn, 
a  rumbling  sound,  a  murmur  ;  gruman,  to  make  a  dron¬ 
ing  noise;  formed  from  the  sound.]  To  utter  a  mourn¬ 
ful  voice,  as  in  pain  or  sorrow  ;  to  moan  ;  to  sigh  heavily  ; 
to  breathe  with  a  deep  murmuring  sound ;  to  complain 
of  oppression. 

“  Repenting  and  groaning  for  anguish  of  spirit." — Wisd.  v.  13. 

— To  seek  after  seriously,  as  with  groans. 

— n.  A  deep  mournful  sound,  uttered  in  pain,  sorrow,  or 
anguish  ;  any  low,  rumbling  sound  ;  sometimes,  a  deep- 
toued  cry  of  derision,  —  in  this  sense  opposed  to  cheer ; 
as,  his  speech  was  interrupted  by  groans  from  his  audi¬ 
tory. 

“  Where  hopeless  anguish  pour'd  his  groan." — Dr.  Johnson. 

Groat,  (grawt.,)  n.  (D.groot;  L.  Ger.  grot,  great.]  For¬ 
merly,  an  English  coin  of  copper  or  brass,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  small  copper  coin,  of  which  there  were 
five  in  the  groat; — in  the  modern  sense,  an  English 
money  of  account,  equal  to  four  pence,  or  8  cents;  — 
hence,  a  proverbial  name  for  a  small  sum. 

“  A  woman  much  his  inferior,  and  without  a  groat  to  her  fortuue.” 

Swift. 

Groats,  (grawts,)  n. pi.  [See  Grit.]  Wheat  or  oats  in  a 
hulled  state. 

Emden  groats.  (Com.)  Crushed  oaten  groats. 

Gro'cer,  n.  [0.  Fr.  grossier,  from  gros,  gross,  great.] 
Originally,  one  who  sold  goods  in  the  gross  or  by  whole¬ 
sale  ;  in  modern  acceptation,  a  merchant  or  tradesman 
who  deals  in  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  spices,  liquors,  fruits,  Sic. 

Gro'cery,  n.  The  articles  or  commodities  sold  by  gro¬ 
cers;  applied  in  the  singular  in  England,  in  the  plural 
in  the  U.  States. —  In  the  U.  States,  a  grocer's  store. 
(In  England, grocer's  shop,  or,  colloquially,  the  grocer’s.) 

Grod'no,  a  city  and  port  of  European  Russia,  chief 
town  of  the  govt,  of  Grodno,  in  Lithuania,  90  m.  S.W.  of 
Wilna,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Niemen.  Manuf. 
Cloth,  silk,  gold  and  silver  ware.  Pop.  19,800. 

Groes'beek.  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Hamilton  co. 

Groff,  a.  [See  Grovel.]  Grovelling ;  flat  on  the  ground  ; 
low ;  prostrate. 

Groffs  Store,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.0,  of  Lancaster  co. 

Grog;,  n.  [The  English  Admiral  Vernon,  after  the  re¬ 
duction  of  Porto  Bello,  1739,  introduced  the  use  of  rum 
and  water  among  his  ships’  crews.  In  bad  weather  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  walking  the  deck  in  a  rough  grog- 
ram  cloak,  and  thence  had  obtained  the  nickname  of 
Old  Grog  in  the  service.  This  is  believed  to  be  the 
origin  of  the  term  grog,  applied  originally  to  rum  and 
water.]  A  mixture  of  spirits  and  water,  taken  cold 
without  sugar.  (The  term  hot  grog  is  sometimes  applied 
to  rum-punch.) 

Grog'-blossom.  n.  A  rubescence  found  on  the  noses 
or  faces  of  men  who  indulge  in  ardent  liquors  to  excess. 

G roguery,  n.  A  grog-shop;  a  tavern  where  spirits  are 
sold. 

Grog'giness,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  groggy 
or  obtuscated  with  liquor. 

(Manege.)  A  stiffness  in  a  horse's  foot  which  causes  a 
hobbling  motion  of  the  leg. 

Groggy,  a.  Tipsy;  fuddled ;  intoxicated  with  liquor. 
(Vulgar.) 

— Blown  .  tottering  with  weakness  in  a  fight ;  a«,  a  groggy 
pugilist. 

(Manege.)  Moving  in  ajerky,  hobbling  manner,  owing 
to  a  tenderness  or  stiffness  in  the  foot ;  —  said  of  a  horse. 

Grog'ram,  Grog'rtlil,  n.  [0.  Fr.  grosgrain,  grog- 
ram  ;  It.  grossagrana,  coarse  grain.]  A  kind  of  Rtuff 
made  of  silk  anil  mohair,  and  having  a  coarse  grain  or 
texture. 

“  ’T  was  madam  in  her  program  gown." — Swift. 

Grog'-sliop.  n.  A  groggery  ;  a  store,  shop,  or  tavern 
where  spirituous  liquors  are  sold  by  retail. 

Groin,  n.  [Icel.  grein,  a  branch  ;  Swed.  &  Goth,  gren,  a 
branch,  from  grena,  to  divide,  to  separate.]  The  part  of 
the  human  body  where  there  is  a  division  or  separation 
between  the  belly  and  thighs  in  front. 

Groin,  v.a.  (Arch.)  To  form  into  groins  ;  to  embel¬ 
lish  with  groins. 

••  The  hand  .  .  .  that  groined  the  aislee  of  Christian  Rome." 

Emcrton. 


(Arch.)  The  angle  formed  by  an  intersection  of  vaults 
(a  a,  Fig.  1203  )  Most  of 
the  vaulted  ceilings  of  the 
buildings  of  the  Middle 
Ages  were  groined,  and 
therefore  called  groined 
ceilings.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  Norman  style 
the  groins  were  left  pur¬ 
posely  plain,  but  after¬ 
wards  they  were  invari¬ 
ably  covered  with  ribs. 

(Coast- Engineering.)  In 
England,  a  frame  of  wood¬ 
work,  constructed  across 
a  beach,  between  high- and 
low-water  mark,  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  general  line 
of  it,  either  to  retain  the 
shingle  already  accumu-  Pig.  1203. — a  groined  vault. 
lated,  to  recover  it  when 

lost,  or  to  accumulate  more  at  any  particular  point ;  also 
to  break  and  check  the  action  of  the  waves.  The  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  a  G.  are  piles,  planking,  land-ties,  land- 
tie  bars,  blocks,  tail-piles,  keys,  and  screw-bolts.  The 
length  of  a  G.  depends  on  the  extent  and  the  requisite 
strength  of  its  component  parts,  and  on  the  nature  of 
the  beach  on  which  it  is  to  be  constructed.  (Sometimes 
written  groyne.) 

Groined,  a.  (Arch.)  Having  an  angular  curve  made 
by  the  intersection  of  simple  vaults  crossing  each  other  ; 
as,  a.  groined  ceiling. 

Grom'et,  n.  See  Grommet. 

Grom'well,  n,  ( Bot.)  See  Lithospermum. 

Grom  met,  Grom'et,  n.  ( Naut .)  A  ring  or  loop 
made  at  the  end  of  a  piece  of  rope  by  intersplicing  the 
strands. 

(Ordnance.)  See  Grummet. 

Grd'iiingen,  a  fortified  city  and  sea  port  of  Holland, 
cap.  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Huuse, 
87  m.  N.E.  of  Amsterdam.  Manuf.  Paper,  butter ;  and 
it  has  also  ship-building  docks,  and  a  large  trade  in 
cattle.  The  university,  founded  in  1614,  endowed  with 
the  revenues  of  sundry  abbeys,  has  maintained  a  very 
high  character  for  the  grade  of  scholarship  imparted. 
Pop.  37,634.  —  The  province  of  G.,  situated  in  the  N.E. 
of  Holland,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  German  Ocean,  E.  by 
Hanover, and  S.  and  W.  by  Drentheand  Friesland.  Area, 
886  sq.  m.  Its  chief  wealth  lies  in  its  pastures.  Pop. 
229,018. 

Gro'iiing-enist,  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  subdivision 
of  the  sect  of  Anabaptists,  formed  at  Groningen,  Hol¬ 
land. 

Groom,  n.  [Belg.  grom,  a  boy ;  Ir.  gruimdr,  a  groom  ; 
Armor,  grom,  a  curb.]  A  man  or  boy  who  has  the  charge 
of  horses ;  one  who  takes  care  of  horses  or  the  stable. 

“  Many  a  squire  attends,  and  many  a  groom."  —  Fairfax. 

— In  England,  the  term  applied  to  several  officers  of  the 
royal  household,  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  depart¬ 
ment;  as,  Groom  of  the  Chamber,  Grooms-in-waiting, 
Groom  of  the  Stole  (keeper  of  the  robes),  &c.  See  Groom- 
porter. 

— v.  a.  To  tend,  feed,  and  take  care  of,  as  a  groom  does 
horses. 

Groom,  n.  [A.S.  and  Goth,  guma,  a  man:  W.  gwr.a. 
man.  The  W.  r  seems  to  have  been  adopted  into  the 
A.S.  guma.  as  it  does  not  appear  in  any  other  of  the 
Teutonic  forms  ]  A  man  recently  married  ;  or  one  who 
is  accompanying  his  intended  spouse  in  order  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  ;  a  bridegroom. 

“  The  brides  are  waked,  their  grooms  are  dressed." — Dryden. 

Groom'-porter,  it.  In  England,  a  former  officer  of 
the  royal  household,  in  the  Lord  Steward’s  department, 
who  succeeded  to  the  place  of  Master  of  the  Revels,  and 
superintended  all  sports,  &c. 

Grooms,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Saratoga  co. ; 
formerly  Groom’s  Corners. 

Groomsman,  n.  A  bridegroom's  attendant,  or  “  best- 
man,”  at  his  nuptials;  — correlative  to  bridesmaid. 

Grooilis'port,  a  fishing-village  and  coast-guard  sta¬ 
tion  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Down,  Ulster,  abt.  3  m.  N.W  of 
Donaghadee  ;  pop.  abt.  568.  Memorable  as  the  landing- 
place  of  the  Duke  of  Scliomberg  s  army  in  1699. 

Grooms'ville,  in  Indiana,  a  P.  O.  of  Tipton  co. 

Groop  er,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Grouper. 

Groot.  n.  [Ger.]  A  small  coin,  current  in  N.  Germany, 
equal  to  abt.  1  cent. 

Groove,  n.  [A.S.  grief,  graft  D.  graft  Ger.  grab; 
Dan.  grav  ;  Icel.  griff,  a  grave.  The  A.S.  is  from  grufan, 
to  grave.  See  Grave.]  A  channel,  hollow,  or  furrow 
cut  by  a  groove  ;  a  channel  in  the  edge  of  a  moulding, 
stile,  or  rail ;  a  sunken  rectangular  channel.  —  Usually 
employed  to  connect  two  pieces  of  wood  together,  the 
piece  not  grooved  having  on  its  edge  a  tongue,  or  pro¬ 
jection,  whose  section  corresponds  to  and  fits  the  groove. 

(Mining.)  In  some  parts  of  England,  the  term  given 
to  a  shaft  or  excavation. 

(Mil.)  In  rifled  fire-arms,  two  or  more  furrows,  cut 
in  a  spiral  direction  in  the  interior  of  the  barrel.  The 
parts  of  the  barrel  between  the  grooves  are  called  lands. 

— v.  a.  To  cut  a  channel  with  an  edged  tool;  to  furrow. 

“  Of  the  box  every  joint  was  well  grooved."  —  Swift. 

Groov  er,  n.  A  miner.  (Used  in  some  of  the  English, 
mining  districts.) 

Groov'ing.  n.  A  groove,  or  collection  of  furrowed 
cuttings. 

Groo'ver’s,  in  Georgia,  a  small  village  of  Effingham 
county. 

Grope,  v  n.  [A.  S.  gropiun,  gropan ;  closely  allied  tf 
gripe  and  grasp.]  To  feel  along,  as  with  the  bands;  tc 
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search  or  attempt  to  find  in  the  dark,  or  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  blind  person,  by  feeling  ; — hence  to  seek  blindly 
in  intellectual  darkness,  without  a  guide  or  certain 
means  of  knowledge. 

“  O  truth  divine  !  enlightened  by  thy  ray, 

I  grope  aud  guess  no  more,  but  see  my  way."  —  Arbuthnot. 

— v.  a.  To  search  by  feeling  in  tho  dark  ;  as,  we  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  grope,  our  wav.  —  To  sound ;  to  scrutinize;  to 
examine  insinuatingly. 

“  Felix  gropeth  him,  thinking  to  have  a  bribe."  —  Acts,  xxiv., 
( Genev .  test.) 

Grop'er,  n.  One  who  gropes,  searches,  or  feels  his  way 
in  the  dark. 

Grop'iilgly,  «di\  In  a  groping  manner. 

Grop'pite,  n.  (Min.)  A  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina, 
containing  small  quantities  of  oxide  of  iron,  magnesia, 
lime,  soda,  and  potash.  Color,  red;  sp.gr.  2’73.  Occurs 
at  Gropptorp,  Sweden. 

Groro'ilite,  n.  [From  groroi,  a  French  town,  and  Gr. 
lithos,  stone.]  (Min.)  A  brownish-black  variety  of 
Wad,  q.  v. 

Gros,  (gro.)  [Fr.]  Thick;  heavy;  strong;  —  used  in 
many  compound  words  applying  to  silken  fabrics;  as, 
Grns  de  Naples. 

Gros,  Antoine  Jean,  Baron,  a  distinguished  French 
painter,  professor  of  painting  at  the  ficole  Royale  des 
Beaux  Arts,  B  at  Baris,  1771.  His  pencil  was  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  illustration  of  subjects  from  the  history 
of  France  during  the  career  of  Napoleon ;  and  his  pic¬ 
tures,  though  coarse,  are  conspicuous  for  vigor  and  fa¬ 
cility  of  execution.  D.  1835. 

Gribi'heak,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Grossbeak. 

Groschen,  (grosh'n,)  n.  [Ger.]  A  silver  current  coin 
of  Prussia  of  30  to  the  thaler,  or  equivalent  to  2  cents 
and  a  fraction  American. 

Gross,  a.  [Fr.  gros  ;  It.  grosso ;  Sp.  grueso ;  Gr.  gross  ; 
L.  Lat.  grossus ,  corrupted  from  Lat.  crassus,  dense,  flat, 
thick.]  Huge;  great;  excessively  large:  —  in  applica¬ 
tion  to  animals. 

“The  crows  and  choughs  . .  .  shew  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles.  "Shaks. 

— Thick;  huge;  corpulent;  dense;  without  tenuity;  as, 
a  gross  material. 

“  A  gross  fat  man  ?  —  Aye,  fat  as  butter."  —  Shaks. 

— Coarse;  rough;  crude;  inelegant;  opposed  to  delicate; 
as,  a  gross  sculpture.  ( Wotton.)  —  Stupid  :  dull ;  obtuse  ; 
without  sensibility  or  quickness  of  perception. 

“  Tell  of  her  of  things  that  no  gross  ear  can  hear."  —  Milton. 

— Vulgar;  obscene;  indelicate;  impure;  as,  gross  sen¬ 
suality,  a  gross  expression.  —  Great;  palpable;  as,  a 
gross  mistake,  a  gross  breach  of  decorum.  —  Whole  ;  to¬ 
tal;  entire,  —  as  opposed  to  a  sunt  or  quantity  consisting 
of  several  parts  or  amounts  ;  as,  gross  proceeds. 

Gross  adventure.  (Marit.  Law.)  The  contract  of 
bottomry.  See  Bottomry.  —  Gross  average.  (Mar.  Law.) 
That  kind  of  average  which  falls  on  the  gross  interests 
involved,  or,  in  other  words,  the  entire  value  of  ship, 
freight,  and  cargo;  —  in  contradistinction  to  particular 
average.  (It  is  more  frequently  termed  general  average.) 

Gross,  ra.  The  bulk;  the  mass;  the  main  body;  the 
major,  chief,  or  principal  part;  as  “the  gross  of  the 
people.”  —  Burke. 

"  In  the  gross  and  scope  of  mine  opinion.”  —  Shaks. 

— The  number  of  12  dozen,  or  12  times  12 ;  as,  a  gross  of 
pens. 

In  gross,  in  the  gross,  in  the  bulk;  all  parts  taken  to¬ 
gether  ;  the  sum-total,  or  the  whole  undivided ;  as,  a 
shipment  in  the  gross. — Advowson  in  gross.  (Law.)  A 
personal  advowson,  or  one  not  manorial.  —  A  great 
gross,  12  gross,  or  144  dozen.  —  By  the  gross,  taken  in 
the  lump,  or  by  the  quantity.  “  He  hath  ribbons  .... 
by  the  gross.”  (Shaks.)  —  Gross  weight.  (Com.)  The 
weight  of  goods  or  merchandise  with  that  of  the  dust 
or  dross,  or  of  the  cask,  package,  in  which  they  may 
be  contained.  After  deducting  an  allowance  for  tare  aud 
tret  (and,  sometimes,  draft),  the  remaining  weight  is 
termed  net. 

Grossa'les,  n.pl.  (Bot.)  An  alliance  of  plants,  sub¬ 
class  Epigynous  Exogens.  Diag.  Diehl  am  ydeous  poly- 
petalous  flowers,  numerous  minute  seeds,  and  a  small 
embryo  lying  in  a  large  quantity  of  albumen.  It  is  di¬ 
vided  into  4  orders,  viz.,  Grossulariace-e,  Escallonia- 
ckjB,  Philadelphace*,  and  Barringtoniace,®,  q.  v. 

Gross'beak.  Grosbeak,  n.  (Zodl.)  A  genus  of  birds, 
family  Fringillidse.  There  are  a  great  variety  of  birds 
belonging  to  this  genus,  and  their  general  appearance 
is  very  similar  to  birds  of  the  Finch  kind.  They  are 
distinguished  by  a  strong  and  thick  bill,  by  means  of 
which  they  are  enabled  to  break  the  stones  of  cherries 
and  other  fruit  with  the  greatest  facility.  In  general 
they  are  a  shy,  solitary  race,  chiefly  residing  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  abodes  of  man.  Their  feet  have  three 
toes  before  and  one  behind  ;  and  their  food  generally 
consists  of  fruits  and  seeds.  Among  the  American  spe¬ 
cies  are  the  Evening  G.,  Hesperiphona  Vespertina,  and 
the  Pine  G.,  Pinicola  Canadensis.  The  varieties  in  the 
color  of  this  bird  are  white,  yellowish-gray,  and  gray; 
the  wings  and  tail  are  often  white,  and  the  plumage 
generally  partakes  of  that  color.  The  nest  which  the 
female  builds  is  one  of  the  prettiest  kind,  being  colored 
and  decorated  with  all  kinds  of  brilliantly  tinted  mosses, 
ami  lined  inside  with  down  anil  feathers.  The  eggs  are 
of  a  bluish-green  color,  with  brown  spots.  The  bird  is 
generally  about  seven  inches  long  ;  it  has  no  song  worthy 
of  notice. 

Grosse  I'ointo.  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Wayne 
co. 

Grosseteto  Rayon,  in  Louisiana,  a  small  river  of 
Point  Coupee  parish. 

Gross'-tiraricd,  a.  Obtuse ;  stupid ;  chuckle-headed; 
having  a  thick  skull. 


Grossifica'tioii,  n.  [Eng.  gross,  and  Lat.  facere,  to 
make.J  Ai  t  of  making  gross,  solid,  or  thick. 

(Bol.)  The  swelling  of  the  ovary  of  plants  after  fer¬ 
tilization. 

Gross'ly,  adv.  In  a  gross  manner;  coarsely  ;  bulkily  ; 
without  delicacy  ;  as,  grossly  abused. 

Gross'ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  gross;  thick¬ 
ness;  coarseness;  corpulence;  enormity. 

Gros'sular,  a.  [From  Lat.  grossulus,  a  small  fig.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  resembling  a  gooseberry. 

Grossularlacese,  (gros-su-lu-re-ai'se-e,)  n.pl.  [Lat. 
grossula,  a  gooseberry.]  (Bot.)  An  order  of  plants,  al¬ 
liance  Grossales.  Diag.  Pulpy  fruit  and  parietal  pla- 
centfe.  —  They  consist  of  shrubs,  natives  of  the  temper¬ 
ate  regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  Some 
of  the  species  have  spines  and  prickles.  The  leaves  are 
alternate,  lobed,  and  radiate-veined.  The  flowers  are 
axillary,  racemose,  perfect,  or  rarely  unisexual ;  with 
superior  calyx  4-5-lobed ;  five  minute  petals  inserted 
on  the  calyx ;  five  stamens  alternate  with  the  petals, 
and  inserted  in  the  same  manner;  and  an  inferior  1- 
celled  ovary,  with  two  parietal  placentas.  The  fruit 
is  pulpy,  with  numerous  seeds.  There  are  but  two 
genera  aud  95  species.  Some  are  showy  garden-plants  ; 
but  they  are  mostly  remarkable  for  their  agreeable 
acid  fruits,  known  as  gooseberries,  and  red,  white,  and 
black  currants,  belonging  t@  the  genus  Ribes,  q.  v. 

Gros'sularite,  n.  (Min.)  The  Unit-alumina  garnet. 
It  is  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime.  Comp.  Silica  401, 
alumina  22’7,  lime  37 "2.  Some  lime  is  often  replaced  by 
protoxide  of  iron.  Color  white,  but  varying  to  brown, 
yellow,  and  green,  from  the  presence  of  irou  manganese 
and  rarely  chromium.  Sp.  gr.  3’4-3’75.  Cinnamon 
stone  (q.  v.)  is  included  in  this  variety.  The  original  G. 
included  a  green  variety  from  Siberia,  and  was  named 
from  Grossularia,  the  botanical  name  for  the  gooseberry. 

Grosvenor  Rale,  (grov'nor,)  in  Connecticut,  a  post- 
office  of  Windham  co. 

G ross'ward i n ,  Gross'wartlein,  [Magyar,  Ndgy- 
Varad ,]  a  fortified  city  of  Austria,  in  Hungary,  135  m. 
E.  of  Buda.  Manuf.  Linens,  woollens,  and  cutlery.  Pop. 
24,200. 

Grot,  n.  A  grotto.  See  Grotto. 

“  Here  in  cool  grot.”  —  Lord  Momington. 

Grote,  George,  d.c.l.,  f.r.s.,  an  eminent  English  his¬ 
torian  and  essayist,  is  the  son  of  a  London  banker, 
and  was  B.  in  1794.  He  was  educated  at  the  Charter- 
house,  and  devoted  his  adolescent  years  to  banking  and 
mercantile  pursuits,  passing  his  leisure  in  unremitting 
study  of  classical  literature.  While  contributing  impor¬ 
tant  articles  to  the  Reviews  on  political  and  poetical 
subjects,  G.  was  busily  engaged  on  his  great  work  The 
History  of  Greece,  the  first  vol.  of  which  appeared  in 
1846,  and  the  last  in  1856.  This  work  at  once  placed 
the  author  in  the  first  rank  of  historians,  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed,  in  1865,  by  his  Plato  and  the  other  Companions 
of  Socrates.  D.  1871. 

Grotesque,  (gro-tiisk',)  a.  [Fr..  from  grotte,  a  grotto; 
It.  grotle.sca ;  Sp.  g>  otesco. J  Wildly  formed ;  whimsical ; 
extravagant;  ludicrous  ;  of  irregular  forms  and  propor¬ 
tions  ;  odd ;  antic. 

(Pine  Arts.)  A  term  applied  to  capricious  ornaments, 
which  as  a  whole  have  no  type  in  nature ;  consisting  of 
figures,  animals,  leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  and  the  like,  all 
connected  together.  This  light,  fantastic,  and  often 
very  beautiful  style  was  much  in  favor  during  the  Re- 
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naissance.  It  was  so  called  in  the  13th  cent.,  from  its 
having  been  rediscovered  in  the  excavations  made  in 
the  Baths  of  Titus  and  other  ancient  Roman  buildings,  j 
the  Italian  word  grotto  applying  to  any  subterranean 
chamber. 

Grotesquely,  (gro-tesk’le,)  adv.  In  a  grotesque  or 
fanciful  manner. 

Grot  esq  lie' ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  gro¬ 
tesque. 

Gro'thite,  n.  (Mm.)  A  titanite-like  mineral  from 
Plauen  Grund,  near  Dresden.  —  See  Titanite. 

Gro'tius,  or  De  Groot,  (Hugo,)  an  eminent  scholar  and 
statesman,  was  B.  at  Delft,  in  Holland,  in  1583.  He  was 
descended  from  a  noble  family,  received  an  excellent 
education,  and  gave  early  manifestations  of  surprising 
talents.  In  1599  he  commenced  his  career  as  advocate; 
and  he  was  successively  appointed  historiographer,  ad¬ 
vocate-general  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  a  member  of 
the  states-general,  and  envoy  to  England.  Hitherto  his 
life  had  been  marked  by  splendor,  but  now  it  began  to 
be  clouded  by  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  Arminian 
controversy.  In  1613  he  became  syndic,  or  pensionary, 
of  Rotterdam,  and  declaring  himself  on  the  side  of  Bar- 
neveldt,  he  supported  him  and  the  cause  of  the  Arinin- 
ians  by  his  pen  and  influence.  But  he  narrowly  escaped 
the  fate  of  Barneveldt,  who  suffered  on  the  scaffold,  and 
received  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  life  in  the  fortress 
of  Lcewestein.  From  this, however,  at  the  expiration 
of  18  months,  which  he  had  employed  in  writing  his 
celebrated  Treatise  on  the  Truth  of  the.  Christian  Beligion, 
he  succeeded  in  escaping.  This  was  effected  by  the  man¬ 
agement  of  his  wife,  who  contrived  to  have  him  carried 
out  of  the  castle  in  a  chest  that  had  been  used  for  the 
conveyance  of  books  and  linen.  G.  at  first  sought  an 
asylum  in  France ;  and  it  was  during  his  residence  there 


that  he  composed  his  great  work,  De  Jure  Belli  el  Pads. 
After  an  absence  of  12  years,  he  returned  to  his  native 
country,  relying  on  the  favor  of  Frederic  Henry,  prince 
of  Orange,  who  had  written  him  a  sympathizing  letter. 
But  by  the  influence  of  his  enemies  he  was  condemned 
to  perpetual  banishment,  lie  passed  the  remnant  of  his 
life  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  Sweden,  and  d.  at  Ros¬ 
tock,  in  1645.  With  the  talents  of  the  most  able  states¬ 
man,  G.  united  deep  and  extensive  learning.  He  was  a 
profound  theologian,  a  distinguished  scholar,  an  acute 
philosopher,  a  learned  jurist,  and  an  erudite  historian. 
Among  his  works  not  mentioned  above  may  be  noticed 
De  Antiquitate  Beipublicie  Bata  view  ;  a  History  of  the 
Goths,  Ac. 

Gro'fon,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-township  of  New  Lon¬ 
don  co.,  on  the  Thames  River  and  Long  Island  Sound, 
opposite  New  London.  There  still  may  be  seen  Fort 
Griswold,  memorable  for  the  massacre  of  an  American 
garrison  by  the  British  in  1781.  The  British  having  cap¬ 
tured  the  fort  after  a  desperate  resistance,  Col.  Ledyard, 
the  American  commander,  surrendered  to  the  officer  of 
the  detachment,  and  was  immediately  killed  with  his 
own  sword,  most  of  his  men  being  also  butchered.  A 
granite  monument,  to  commemorate  that  event,  was 
erected  in  G.  in  1830. 

Groton,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Middlesex  co.,  on  the  Nashua  and  Squannacook  rivers, 
abt.  35  m.  N.N.W.  of  Boston. 

Groton,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of  Grafton 
co. 

Groton,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Tompkins  co.,  about  12  m.  N.E.  of  Ithaca.  Pop.  (1890) 
1,280. 

Groton,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Erie  co. 

Groton,  in  South  Dakota,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Brown  co.,  on  the  C.,  M.  &  St.  Paul  and  the  C.  &  N.  W. 
R.  Rs„  32  m.  E.  of  Aberdeen.  Is  in  a  wheat  growing  re¬ 
gion  aud  has  roller  flour  mills.  Pop.  of  village  (1895)  601. 

Groton,  in  Vermont ,  a  post-township  of  Caledonia  co. 

Groton  (Vntre,  in  Connecticut,  a  village  of  New  Lon¬ 
don  co.,  on  the  Thames  river,  opposite  New  London. 

Groton  Junction,  in  Massachusetts,  a  village  of 
Middlesex  co.,  about  30  m.  N.N.W.  of  Boston. 

Grottainare.  (grot-ta-ma'ray,)  a  town  of  the  Pontifi¬ 
cal  Slates,  Italy,  14  m.  W.  of  Fermo.  Manuf.  Licorice, 
and  refined  sugar.  Pop.  4,850. 

Grot'to,  n.;  pi.  Grottoes.  [Fr.  grotte;  It.  grotta ;  Sp. 
gruta  ;  A.  S.  grut ;  probably  from  Lat.  crypto,  Gr.  kryp- 
te,  a  cave,  a  vault,  from  Gr.  krypto,  to  conceal.]  A  con¬ 
cealed  or  covered  passage  or  cavity ;  a  natural  cave  or 
rent  in  the  earth  ;  an  artificial  or  ornamental  cave  for 
coolness  or  delectation.  —  See  Cave. 

Grotto-work,  n.  Ornamental  work  or  shell-work  in 
a  garden,  in  imitation  of  a  grotto. 

Groii'an-lode.  n.  (Mining.)  In  Cornwall,  Eng.,  any 
tin  lode  which  abounds  with  rough  gravel  or  sand. 

Grouchy,  Emmanuej.,  (groo'she,)  Marquis  de,  a  mar¬ 
shal  of  France,  and  a  scion  of  a  noble  Norman  family, 
b.  at  Paris,  17t6.  He  is  known  as  a  brave  and  success¬ 
ful  soldier  in  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  butchiefly  memorable 
for  the  fatuity  which  seemed  to  rule  his  conduct  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  With  35.000  men  and  formidable 
artillery  under  his  orders,  he  remained  immovable, either 
by  the  prayers  or  threats  of  the  other  generals,  in  a  po¬ 
sition  which  could  only  be  justified  by  the  strict  letter 
of  his  instructions.  It  is  not  certain  that  he  intended 
to  betray  the  cause  of  Napoleon,  but  his  culpable  inde¬ 
cision  certainly  contributed  to  the  disaster  which  befell 
the  French  arms.  He  was  twice  afterwards  summoned 
before  a  council  of  w  ar,  but  each  time  escaped  judgment 
in  consequence  of  the  court's  declaring  itself  incompe¬ 
tent.  G.  was  included  in  the  special  amnesty  of  1819, 

i  and  restored  to  his  military  rank  on  the  accession  of 
Louis  Philippe.  D.  1847. 

Ground,  n.  [A.  S.,  Ger.,  Dan.,  and  Swed.  grund; 
D.  grand;  Fris.  grund,  grond ;  0.  Sax.  grund;  Icel. 
grunnr  ;  Gael .  grunnd ;  Goth .  grundu  ;  Esthon.  found. 
Root,  Sansk.  gred,  to  go.]  The  earth,  considered  as  su¬ 
perficially  extended  ;  the  surface  of  land  or  upper  part 
of  the  earth,  without  reference  to  the  materials. 

“  Man  to  till  the  ground  none  was.”  —  Milton. 

— liegion;  territory;  land;  estate;  possession. 

“  Where'er  we  tread,  't  is  haunted,  holy  ground."  —  Byron. 

— Basis  ;  foundation  ;  that  which  supports  anything;  hence, 
fundamental  cause;  primary  reason  or  original  princi¬ 
ples;  first  principles;  premise;  dictum;  originating 
force  or  agency’. 

“  To  the  solid  ground 

Of  nature  trusts  the  Mind  that  builds  for  aye." —  Wordsworth. 

— Field  or  place  of  action  ;  as,  a  battle-ground,  a  cricket- 
ground. 

— A  viscous  preparation  spread  over  the  surface  of  a  metal 
plate  previous  to  etching,  in  order  to  prevent  the  nitric 
acid  from  eating  except  where  an  opening  is  punctured 
by  a  needle. 

(Mas.)  A  composition  in  which  the  bass  consists  of  a 
few  measures  constantly  repeated;  —  the  plain  song. 

(Painting.)  The  first  layer  of  color  on  which  the  fig¬ 
ures  or  other  objects  are  painted;  as,  blue  on  a  white 
ground.  —  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  different  dis¬ 
tances  in  a  picture,  as  fore-ground,  middle-ground,  back¬ 
ground. 

(Sculp.)  The  surface  from  which  the  figures  rise  in 
relievi. 

(Arch.)  The  face  of  the  scenery  or  country  round  a 
building. 

— pi.  Pieces  of  wood  fixed  to  walls  and  partitions,  with 
their  surfaces  flush  with  the  plaster,  to  which  the 
facings  or  finishings  are  attached. 

— pi.  The  bottom  of  liquors ;  dregs ;  lees  ;  sediment ;  as, 
coffee-grounds. 
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To  gain  ground ,  to  advance;  to  progress  onward  ;  to 
proceed  forward ;  as,  an  army  gains  ground,  a  rumor 
gains  ground.  (Used  in  a  sense  which  implies  advantage 
or  success.) —  To  get  ground ,  to  gather  ground,  to  gain 
ground.  (R.) 

“  If  they  (jet  ground  and  'vantage  of  the  king."  —  Shake. 

To  give  ground,  to  recede ;  to  draw  back  ;  —  lienee,  to 
yield  opportunity  or  advantage. 

To  lose  ground,  to  retire;  to  withdraw  from  a  position 
taken  and  held ;  to  retreat ; — lienee,  to  decline  in  profit, 
esteem,  or  credit;  to  lose  advantage. 

* 1  At  length  the  left  wing  of  the  Arcadians  began  to  lose  ground.” 

Sidney. 

To  stand  ground, (with  the  reciprocal  pronoun,)  to  hold 
firmly  to  a  thing,  place,  or  position;  not  to  give  way, or 
withdraw. 

**  He  will  stand  his  ground  against  all  attacks."  —  Atterbury. 

— ?>■  a.  To  lay,  set,  or  fix  on  the  ground.  —  To  found;  to 
rest  or  base,  as  on  a  foundation,  cause,  reason,  or  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  to  fix  or  establish  firmly. 

“  This  is  grounded  upon  the  principles  of  nature  and  common 
reason."  --  Swift. 

—To  instruct  in  elements,  rudiments,  or  first  principles; 
as,  he  is  well  grounded  in  the  classics. 

— v.  n.  To  run  aground  or  ashore;  to  strike  the  bottom 
and  remain  stationary  or  fixed,  as  a  ship. 

“  She  grounded  on  a  spit  in  bare  three  fathoms."  —  Howard. 

Ground,  imp.  and  pp.  of  Grind. 

Ground  age,  n.  Dues  paid  by  a  ship  for  the  room  it 
occupies  while  in  port  or  harbor. 

Grouncl'-ang'ling;,  n.  (Sports.)  The  practice  of 
angling  for  fish  with  a  weight  placed  over  the  hook,  in¬ 
stead  of  using  a  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Grouml'-asti,  n.  A  shoot  or  sapling  cut  from  an  asli- 
tree. 

“  A  lance  of  tough  ground-ash  the  Trojan  threw."  —  Dry  den. 

Ground'-bailifF.  n.  (Mining.)  The  overseer  or  super¬ 
intendent  of  a  mine. 

Grouml'-bait,  n.  (Sports.)  In  angling,  balls  made 
of  greaves,  bran,  broiled  grain,  Ac.,  mixed  up  with  clay 
and  thrown  into  the  water,  by  which  the  fish  are  brought 
together  upon  those  spots  which  the  angler  selects  for 
his  sport. 

G  rim  ltd  '-basts,  n.  (Mus.)  A  bass  of  a  very  few  bars, 
continually  repeated;  —  a  fundamental  or  radical  bass. 

Ground’-cherry,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Physalis. 

G round 'edly,  adv.  Upon  firm  principles;  in  a 
grounded  or  established  manner. 

Ground'-floor,  n.  The  lower  story  of  a  house,  or 
that  which  is  on  a  level,  or  thereabouts,  with  the  ground 
outside. 

Ground'-forni,  n.  (Gram.)  The  basis  of  a  gram¬ 
matical  word  to  which  the  adjuncts  are  added  in  declen¬ 
sion  and  conjugation. 

Gronnd'-gru,  n.  See  Ground-ice. 

Ground'-nemlock,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Taxus. 

Ground '-hog1,  n.  (Zoi>l.)  The  Woodchuck.  See  Marmot. 

Ground'-ice,  n.  Ice  formed  under  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  at  the  bottom  of  running  water.  M.  Arago 
attributes  the  formation  of  G.  I.  to  three  circumstances : 
1.  In  a  body  of  water  in  motion,  the  temperature  of 
which  is  below  39°  Fahr.  (under  which  water  becomes 
specifically  lighter  by  a  further  diminution  of  tempera¬ 
ture),  the  eddies  of  the  current  throw  down  the  coldest 
parts  which  in  still  water  would  remain  at  the  surface, 
so  that  the  whole  stream  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom 
acquires  the  same  temperature  through  this  mechanical 
action;  2.  The  aptitude  for  the  formation  of  crystals  on 
the  stones  and  asperities  at  the  bottom ;  3.  Less  impedi¬ 
ment  to  the  formation  of  crystals  at  the  bottom,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  comparatively  greater  stillness  of  the 
water.  (Sometimes  termed  ground-gru.) 

Gronnd'-ivy,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Nepeta. 

Ground-joint.  n.  (Mach.)  A  joint  for  fitting  certain 
surfaces  by  rubbing  them  with  fine-grained  emery  and  oil. 

Gronnd'-joist,  n.  (Building.)  A  joist  belonging  to 
the  basement  or  ground-floor  of  a  house. 

Groundless,  a.  Wanting  ground,  basis,  or  founda¬ 
tion;  not  authorized  or  authenticated;  false;  as,  a 
groundless  suspicion. 

Ground'lessly,  adv.  In  a  groundless  manner. 

Groundlessness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
groundless,  or  without  cause  or  foundation. 

“  The  uotorious  falsehood  and  groundlessness  of  his  calumny. ” 

TUloUon. 

Ground'-Iine,  n.  (Math.)  In  geometry,  the  line  in¬ 
tersecting  the  horizontal  or  vertical  planes. 

Ground  ling,  it.  A  spectator  placed  in  the  pit  of  a 
theatre,  which  was  formerly  on  the  ground,  without 
having  even  flooring  or  seats. 

Gronnd’-li  venvort,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Peltigera. 

Ground'-mould,  n.  (Civil  Engineering.)  A  mould 
whereby  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  wrought  to  any 
desired  form. 

Ground'-nest,  n.  A  nest  made  in  the  ground. 

Ground-nut,?}.  (Bot.)  See  Arachis. 

G roil nd'-oak,  n.  An  oaken  shoot  or  sapling. 

Ground'-pine,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Lycopodium. 

Ground'-plan,  ».  (Arch.)  The  surface  design  of  the 
divisions  or  compartments  of  a  building. 

Ground'-plane,  n.  The  horizontal  plane  of  pro¬ 
jection  employed  in  perspective  drawing. 

Ground'-plate,  n.  (Arch.)  See  Ground-sill. 

Ground'-plot,  n.  The  ground  on  which  a  building 
is  erected  or  placed. 

(Arch.)  The  ichnography  or  plan  representing  the 
horizontal  section  of  the  lower  story  of  a  building. 

G  round'-rent,  n.  (Law.)  Kent  paid  for  the  privilege 
of  building  on  another  man’s  ground;  rent  paid  for  the 
use  of  ground. 


Ground'-robin,  n.  (ZoSl.)  See  Pipilo. 

Ground  -room,  n.  A  lower  room  in  a  building. 

Ground'sel,  n.  [A.  S.  grundswelige .]  (Bot.)  See 
Senecio. 

Groundsel-tree,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Baccharis. 

Ground'-Sill,  n.  [Eng.  ground,  and  A.  S.  sylla,  a 
seat.]  (Arch.)  The  piece  of  timber  which  forms  the 
lower  part  of  a  timber  building,  into  which  the  upright 
posts  or  principal  timbers  frame;  —  sometimes  termed 
ground-plate. 

Ground'-squirrel, n.  (Zodl.)  See  Striped-squirrel. 

Ground's  well,  n.  An  undulation  of  the  ocean  caused 
by  the  continuance  of  a  heavy  gale  of  wind.  G.  are 
rapidly  transmitted  through  the  water,  sometimes  to 
great  distances,  and  even  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
wind,  until  they  break  against  ashore,  or  gradually  sub¬ 
side  in  consequence  of  the  friction  of  the  water.  They 
indicate,  by  the  direction  of  their  movement,  the  quarter 
in  which  a  storm  has  raged ;  and  occasionally  they  are 
observed  to  come  from  various  points  of  the  compass  at 
one  and  the  same  time. 

Ground'table  Stones,  n.pl.  (Masonry.)  The  pro¬ 
jecting  course  of  stones  in  a  wall,  above  the  pinth. 

Ground'-tackle,  (-tdk'l,)  n.  (Naut.)  The  name  ap¬ 
plied  on  shipboard  to  all  the  ropes,  Ac.,  connected  with 
anchors,  buoys,  or  other  mooring  apparatus. 

Ground'-tler,  (-teer,)  n.  (Naut.)  The  tier  of  casks 
in  a  ship’s  hold  which  lie  first  above  the  keel.  —  The 
lowest  tier  or  range  of  boxes  in  a  theatre. 

Grouild'-ways,  n.pl.  (Naut.)  Large  pieces  or  balks 
of  timber  laid  across  a  ship  or  dock,  and  upon  which  the 
blocks  are  placed. 

Ground'-work,  n.  The  work  which  serves  as  the 
basis,  foundation,  or  support  of  anything.  —  The  funda¬ 
mentals;  the  essential  part. —  First  principle ;  primary 
cause;  original  reason. 

(Painting  )  That  color  part  on  which  the  figures  or 
images  are  drawn.  See  Ground. 

Group,  (group,)  n.  [Dan.  gruppe,  a  group;  Fr.  groupe, 
a  cluster:  It.  groppo,  a  knot,  a  group;  W.  grab,  a  clus¬ 
ter.]  A  cluster,  crowd,  or  throng;  an  assemblage,  either 
of  persons  or  things;  a  number  collected  with  order, 
form,  or  arrangement;  as,  a  group  of  children,  a  group 
of  islands,  Ac. —  An  assemblage  of  figures  or  objects  in 
a  certain  form,  or  order  of  relation,  or  connected  by 
some  common  individuality  or  characteristic ;  as,  a  group 
of  animals,  a  group  of  rocks. 

(Painting.)  An  assemblage  of  objects,  whose  lighted 
parts  form  a  luminous  mass,  and  thin-shaded  parts  a 
mass  of  obscurity;  the  word  is  also  used  to  denote  any 
adjoining  cluster  of  figures,  animals,  fruits,  flowers,  Ac. 
In  speaking  also  of  objects  of  different  sorts,  it  is  usual 
to  say  that  one  object  groups  with  another.  Lights  in 
groups  should,  as  well  as  shadows,  be  connected  together, 
or  the  necessary  repose  will  be  wanting. 

(Sculp.)  A  design  containing  two  or  more  figures. 

(Mus.)  A  number  of  notes  linked  together  at  thestems. 

— v.  a.  [Fr  .grouper.]  To  form  into  a  group ;  to  bring  or 
place  together  in  a  cluster  or  knot ;  to  form  into  an  as¬ 
semblage. 

Grouping,  n.  (Painting.)  The  art  or  act  of  combin¬ 
ing  or  joining  objects  in  a  picture  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  eye,  and  also  for  its  repose;  and  although  a  picture 
may  consist  of  different  groups,  yet  these  sets  of  objects, 
managed  by  the  chiaroscuro,  should  all  tend  to  unity, 
and  one  only  should  predominate. 

Grouse,  n.  (ZoiJl.)  The  common  name  of  the  Tetrao- 
nidte,  a  family  of  the  order  Rasores,  comprising  galli¬ 
naceous  birds  which  have  the  nasal  fossse  filled  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  feathers,  tarsi  densely  feathered,  toes  usually 
naked  and  pectinated  along  their  edges.  Some  of  the 
Tetraonidcea.ro  polygamous,  and  this  is  the  case  with  all, 
or  almost  all,  the  species  of  the  genus  Tetrao,  while 
those  of  Lagopus,  so  nearly  allied  to  them,  pair.  —  The 
genus  Tetrao  contains  the  largest  birds  of  the  family, 
exceeded  in  this  respect  by  almost  no  other  gallinaceous 
birds.  They  have  a  full  figure,  with  much  muscular 
power;  the  tail  is  longer  than  in  most  of  the  family,  is 
composed  of  broad  feathers,  and  generally  rounded. 
The  females  differ  very  considerably  in  plumage  from 
the  males,  which  are  often  resplendent  in  black,  brown, 
green,  and  blue.  The  species  are  natives  of  the  northern 
and  temperate  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America, —  the 
regions  in  which  the  Tetraonidce  in  general  are  most 
abundant,  although  some  of  the  family  are  found  in 
warmer  and  more  southern  countries.  —  The  largest 
species  of  Tetrao  and  of  all  theGallime  is  the  European 
Wood  (recalled  also  Cock  of  the  Wood,  and  in  Scotland 
Capercailzie  (Tetrao  urogallus),  a  magnificent  bird,  2  ft. 

9  inches  in  length,  nearly  4  feet  in  extended  breadth, 
and  weighing  from  8  to 
14  pounds.  Next  to  it 
conies  the  Black  G., 

BlackGame,  Heath-cock 
or  Black  -  cock  ( Tetrao 
tetrix),  another  Europe¬ 
an  species.  The  male  is 
2  feet  in  length,  and  the 
expansion  of  his  wings 
2  feet  9  inches.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  color  of  its  plu¬ 
mage  is  black,  richly 
glossed  with  blue  on  the 
neck,  back,  and  rump ; 
the  rest  of  the  body  be¬ 
ing  dull  black.  The  bill 
is  dark ;  the  eyes  deep 
blue;  below  each  eye  is 
aspotof  dirty  white. and 
eyebrows  formed  of  a 
naked  space  of  bright 


scarlet.  The  lesser  wing-coverts  are  dusky  brown  ;  the 
greater  white,  which  extend  to  the  ridge  of  the  wing, 
forming  a  spot  of  that  color  on  the  shoulder  when  the 
wing  is  closed;  the  quills  are  brown,  the  lower  parts  and 
tips  of  the  secondaries  white,  forming  a  bar  of  white  across 
the  wing;  the  tail  is  black,  changing  to  deep  violet,  and 
when  spread  out,  the  feathers  form  a  curve  on  each  side; 
the  under  tail-coverts  are  pure  white ;  the  legs  and  thighs 
dark  brown,  mottled  with  white  ;  the  feet  brown.  Like 
the  former  species,  these  birds  are  common  in  Russia, 
Siberia,  and  other  northern  countries,  chiefly  in  wooded 
and  mountainous  situations.  —  The  Pinnated  G.,  or  Prai¬ 
rie-chicken  (Tetrao  cupido)  of  our  Western  prairies,  is,  in 
its  voice,  manners,  and  peculiarity  of  plumage,  the  most 
singular,  and,  in  its  flesh,  the  most  excellent,  of  all  those 
of  its  tribe  that  inhabit  the  territory  of  the  U.  States. 
Though  an  inhabitant  of  different  and  very  distant  dis¬ 
tricts  ofN.  America,  this  rare  bird  is  extremely  particular 
in  selecting  his  place  of  residence,  pitching  only  upon 
those  tracts  whose  features  and  productions  correspond 
with  his  modes  of  life,  and  avoiding  immense  interme¬ 
diate  regions  that  he  never  visits.  Open  dry  plains,  thinly 
interspersed  with  trees,  or  partially  overgrown  with 
shrub-oak,  are  his  favorite  haunts:  their  predilection 
for  such  situations  being,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
Wilson,  to  be  best  accounted  for  by  considering  the  fol¬ 
lowing  facts  and  circumstances : —First,  their  mode  of 
flight  is  generally  direct,  and  laborious,  and  ill  calcu¬ 
lated  for  the  labyrinth  of  a  high  and  thick  forest,  crowd¬ 
ed  and  intersected  with  trunks  and  arms  of  trees,  that 
require  continual  evolution  of  wing,  or  sudden  turnings, 
to  which  they  are  by  no  means  accustomed.  Secondly, 
their  known  dislike  of  ponds,  marshes,  or  watery  places, 
which  they  avoid  on  all  occasions,  drinking  but  seldom, 
and  it  is  believed,  never  from  such  places.  The  last,  and 
probably  the  strongest  inducement  to  their  preferring 
these  plains,  is  the  small  acorn  of  the  shrub-oak,  the 
strawberries,  huckleberries,  and  partridge-berries  with 
which  they  abound,  and  which  constitute  the  principal 
part  of  the  food  of  these  birds.  These  brushy  thickets 
also  afford  them  excellent  shelter,  being  almost  impen¬ 
etrable  to  dogs  or  birds  of  prey.  The  Pinnated  G.  is  19 
inches  long,  27  inches  in  extent,  and  weighs  about  3 
pounds  ;  the  neck  is  furnished 
with  supplemental  wings,  each 
composed  of  18  feathers,  5  of 
which  are  black,  and  about  3 
inches  long  ;  the  rest  shorter, 
also  black,  streaked  laterally 
with  brown,  and  of  unequal 
lengths;  the  head  is  slightly 
crested;  over  the  eye  is  an 
elegant  semicircular  comb  of 
rich  orange,  which  the  bird 
has  the  power  of  raising  or  re¬ 
laxing;  under  the  neck- wings 
are  two  loose,  pendulous,  and 
wrinkled  skins,  extending 
along  the  side  of  the  neck  for 
two-thirds  of  its  length,  each 
of  which,  when  inflated  with 
air,  resembles,  in  bulk,  color,  and  surface,  a  middle- 
sized  orange  ;  chin,  cream-colored;  under  the  eye  runs 
a  dark  streak  of  brown ;  whole  upper  parts  mottled 
transversely  with  black,  reddish-brown,  and  white;  tail 
short,  very  much  rounded,  and  of  a  plain  brownish  soot 
color;  throat  elegantly  marked  with  touches  of  reddish- 
brown,  white,  and  black;  lower  part  of  the  breast  and 
belly, pale  brown,  marked  transversely  with  white;  legs 
covered  to  the  toes  with  hairy  down  of  a  dirty  drab 
color;  feet  dull  yellow ;  toes  pectinated;  vent  whitish; 
bill  brownish  horn-color ;  eye  reddish-hazel.  The  female 
is  considerably  less;  of  a  lighter  color;  destitute  of  the 
neck-wings,  the  naked  yellow  skin  on  the  neck,  and  the 
semicircular  comb  of  yellow  over  the  eye.  The  season 
for  pairing  is  in  March,  and  the  breeding-time  is  con¬ 
tinued  through  April  and  May.  Then  the  male  G.  dis¬ 
tinguishes  himself  by  a  peculiar  sound.  When  he  utters 
it,  the  parts  about  the  throat  are  sensibly  inflated  and 
swelled.  It  may  be  heard  on  a  still  morning  for  three 
or  more  miles.  This  noise  is  a  sort  of  ventriloquism; 
it  does  not  strike  the  ear  of  a  bystander  with  much 
force,  but  impresses  him  with  the  idea,  though  produced 
within  a  few  rods  of  him,  of  a  voice  a  mile  or  two  dis¬ 
tant.  This  note  is  highly  characteristic.  Though  very 
peculiar,  it  is  termed  tooting,  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  blowing  of  a  conch  or  horn  from  a  remote  quarter. 
The  female  makes  her  nest  on  the  ground,  in  recesses 
very  rarely  discovered  by  man;  and  she  usually  lays 
from  ten  to  twelve  brownish-colored  eggs,  much  resem¬ 
bling  those  of  a  guinea-hen.  When  hatched,  the  brood 
is  protected  by  her  alone.  Surrounded  by  her  young, 
the  mother  bird  exceedingly  resembles  a  domestic  hen 
with  her  chickens.  When  at  such  times  they  are  sur¬ 
prised,  the  dam  utters  a  cry  of  alarm;  and  while  the 
little  ones  are  hurrying  to  a  place  of  safety,  their  anx¬ 
ious  parent  beguiles  the  spectator  by  drooping  and  flut¬ 
tering  her  wings,  limping  along  the  path,  rolling  over 
in  the  dirt,  and  other  pretences  of  inability  to  walk  or 
fly.  —  The  Ruffled  G.,  or  Partridge  (Bonasa  umbellus)  of 
the  Eastern  U.  States  and  westward,  has  for  its  favorite 
places  of  resort  high  mountains,  covered  with  the 
balsam-pine,  hemlock,  and  such  like  evergreens.  Un¬ 
like  the  pinnated  G.,  it  always  prefers  the  woods ;  is 
seldom  or  never  found  in  open  plains;  but  loves  the 
pine-sheltered  declivities  of  mountains  near  streams  of 
water.  The  manners  of  the  Ruffled  G.  are  solitary ;  they 
are  seldom  found  in  coveys  of  more  than  four  or  five 
together,  and  more  usually  in  pairs,  or  singly.  They 
leave  their  sequestered  haunts  in  the  woods  early  in 
the  morning,  and  seek  the  path  or  road  to  pick  up 
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gravel,  and  glean  among  the  droppings  of  the  horses.  | 
They  generally  move  along  with  great  stateliness.  The 
drumming,  as  it  is  usually  called,  of  Ruffled  G.,  is 
another  singularity  of  this  species.  This  is  performed 
by  the  male  alone.  In  walking  through  solitary  woods, 
frequented  by  these  birds,  a  stranger  is  surprised  by 
suddenly  hearing  a  kind  of  thumping  very  similar  to 
that  produced  by  striking  two  full-grown  ox-bladders 
together,  but  much  louder:  the  strokes  at  first  are  slow 
and  distinct,  but  gradually  increase  in  rapidity,  till 
they  run  into  each  other,  resembling  the  rumbling 
sound  of  very  distant  thunder,  dying  away  gradually  on 
the  ear.  This  drumming,  repeated  after  a  few  minutes’ 
pause,  is  the  call  of  the  cock  to  his  favorite  female. 
It  is  produced  in  the  followiug  manner:  the  bird,  stand¬ 
ing  on  an  old  prostrate  log,  lowers  his  wings,  erects  his 
expanded  tail,  contracts  his  throat,  elevates  the  two 
tufts  of  feathers  on  the  neck,  and  inflates  his  whole 
body,  something  in  the  manner  of  the  turkey-cock, 
strutting  and  wheeling  about  with  great  stateliness. 
After  a  few  manoeuvres  of  this  kind  he  begins  to  strike 
with  his  stiffened  wings  in  short  and  quick  strokes,  which 
become  more  and  more  rapid  until  they  run  into  each 
other,  as  has  been  already  described.  This  is  most  com¬ 
mon  in  the  morning  and  evening,  though  they  have  been 
heard  drumming  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  By  means  of 
this,  the  gunner  is  led  to  the  place  of  his  retreat; 
though,  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  sound,  there  is 
great  deception  in  the  supposed  distance,  it  generally 
appearing  to  be  much  nearer  than  it  really  is.  The 
Ruffled  5.  begins 
to  pair  in  April, 
and  builds  its  nest 
early  in  May.  This 
is  placed  on  the 
ground,  at  the  root 
of  a  bush,  old  log, 
or  other  sheltered 
and  solitary  situa¬ 
tion,  well  sur¬ 
rounded  with 
withered  leaves. 

Unlike  that  of  the 
quail,  it  is  open 
above,  and  is  usu-  Fig.  1207.  — the  ruffled  grouse. 
ally  composed  Ot  {Bonasa  umbellus.) 

dry  leaves  a  n  d 

grass.  The  eggs  are  from  nine  to  fifteen  in  number,  of 
a  brownish-white,  without  any  spots,  and  nearly  as  largo 
as  those  of  a  pullet.  The  young  leave  the  nest  as  soon 
as  hatched,  and  are  directed  by  the  cluck  of  the  mother, 
very  much  in  the  manner  of  the  common  hen.  On  he¬ 
ir  g  surprised,  she  exhibits  all  the  distress  and  affection¬ 
ate  manoeuvres  of  the  quail,  and  of  most  other  birds,  to 
lead  one  away  from  the  spot.  They  have  been  often 
taken  youag,  and  tamed,  so  as  to  associate  with  the 
fowls;  and  their  eggs  have  frequently  been  hatched 
under  the  common  hen;  but  these  rarely  survive  until 
full  grown.  They  are  exceedingly  fond  of  the  seeds  of 
grapes;  occasionally  eat  ants,  chestnuts,  blackberries, 
and  various  vegetables.  Formerly  they  were  numerous 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Philadelphia;  but  as  the 
woods  were  cleared  and  population  increased,  they  re¬ 
treated  into  the  interior.  At  present  there  are  very  few 
to  be  found  within  several  miles  of  the  city,  and  those 
only  singly,  in  the  most  solitary  and  retired  woody  re¬ 
cesses.  The  Ruffled  G.  is  in  best  order  for  the  table  in 
September  and  October.  At  this  season  they  feed  chiefly 
on  whortleberries,  and  the  little  aromatic  partridge- 
berries;  the  last  of  which  give  their  flesh  a  peculiar 
delicate  flavor.  With  the  former  our  mountains  are 
literally  covered  from  August  to  November ;  and  these 
constitute,  at  that  season,  the  greater  part  of  their  food. 
During  the  deep  snows  of  winter  they  have  recourse  to 
the  buds  of  alder,  and  the  tender  buds  of  the  laurel.  — 
The  interesting  facts  contained  in  the  foregoing  account 
are  derived  from  the  inimitable  American  Ornithology, 
by  Alex.  Wilson. 

Crouse,  in  Oregon ,  a  post-village  of  Union  co.,  about 
40  m.  S.  E.  of  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Grout,  a.  [A.  S.  grid,  meal  of  wheat  or  barley;  Gael. 
gruid,  lees,  dregs,  grounds;  D.  greys,  dregs,  fragments 
of  stone.]  Coarse  meal ;  pollard. 

“  King  Hardicnute,  'midst  Danes  and  Saxons  stout, 

Carous'd  in  nut-brown  ale,  and  din'd  on  grout."  — King. 

— Lees;  sediments ;  dregs;  grounds.  —  A  kind  of  thick  ale. 

(Building.)  Mortar  reduced  to  a  state  of  fluidity  by 
the  addition  of  water;  also,  a  mixture  of  plaster  (or 
fine  stuff),  or  putty  (or  coarse  stuff),  used  to  finish  off  the 
best  ceilings,  and  sometimes  for  setting  walls,  when 
such  finish  is  required. 

— i!  a.  To  fill  up,  as  the  joints  or  spaces  between  stones, 
with  coarse  mortar. 

Crout'ing',  n.  The  process  of  applying  grout  to  walls 
or  ceilings;  also,  the  grout  so  applied. 

Grout’s  Corners,  in  Massachusetts,  the  former  name 
of  Miller’s  Falls,  a  post-village  of  Franklin  co. 

Groilt'y,  a.  Ill-tempered;  cross:  irritable;  peevish; 
surly;  sulky;  sullen.  (Used  colloquially.) 

Grove,  a.  [A.  S.  grief,  graf.  See  Grave.]  A  recess  or 
glade  in  the  interior  of  a  thick  wood;  a  small  wood  or 
cluster  of  trees,  with  a  shaded  avenue,  or  a  wood  imper¬ 
vious  to  the  rays  of  the  sun;  a  wood  of  small  extent; 
something  resembling  a  wood,  or  trees  in  a  wood.  —  G. 
have,  among  almost  all  nations,  been  associated  with 
religious  rites,  being  chosen  as  suitable  places  for  them, 
or  even  planted  in  order  to  this  use.  The  pleasantness 
of  groves  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  this,  but 
probably  far  less  than  the  sentiments  of  awe  and  solem¬ 
nity  naturally  excited  by  the  gloom  of  deep  forests.  G. 
became  so  intimately  associated  with  the  idea  of  sacri¬ 


fice  and  other  religious  rites,  that  the  planting  of  a  G. 
became  itself  an  act  of  religion,  like  the  erection  of  an 
altar  or  the  building  of  a  temple.  Thus,  “Abraham 
planted  a  grove  in  Beer-sheba,  and  called  there  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  the  everlasting  God.”  ( Gen.  xxi.  3d.) 
Afterwards,  however,  the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  plant 
groves  near  the  altar  of  the  Lord  (Deut.  xvi.  21,  22),  be¬ 
cause  of  their  association  with  idolatry,  and  with  the 
cruel  and  abominable  rites  of  the  nations  of  Canaan, 
and  of  the  neighbors  of  the  Jews, 
drove,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Adair  co. 

— A  township  of  Davis  co. 

— A  township  of  Pottawattomie  co. 

drove,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Allegany  co. 

drove,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-office  of  Chatham  co. 

— A  township  of  Harnett  co. 
drove,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Geauga  co. 
drove,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Cameron  co. 
drove,  in  Washington,  a  post-office  of  Mason  co. 
Grove,  in  West  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Doddridge  co. 
drove  City,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Christian  co. 
drove  City,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Meeker 
co.,  on  G.  N.  R.  R. 

drove  City,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Franklin  co. 
Grove  City,  in  Oregon,  a  I’.  0.  of  Malheur  co. 
drove  City,  in  Pennsylvania, a.  post-borougli  of  Mercer 
co.,  on  P.,  S.  &  L.  E.  R.  R.  Pop.  (1890)  1,160. 
d rove'tlale,  in  Missouri,  a  I’.  0.  of  Maries  co. 

Grove  Hill,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village, cap.  of  Clarke 
co.,  about  70  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Mobile. 

G  rove  If  ill,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Bremer  co. 
Grove  Hill,  in  North  Carolina,  a  P.  O.  ot  Warren  co. 
drove  Hill,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Crawford  co. 
drove  Hill,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Page  co. 
drove  Lake,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-tow  lush  ip  of  Pope  00. 

|  drove!,  (grov'l,)  v.  n.  [Icel.  grufa,  a  lying  flat  on  the 
belly,  grujia,  to  handle  feebly,  or  with  uncertainty  ;  al¬ 
lied  to  grope,  q.  v.]  To  lie  prone,  or  move  with  the  body 
prostrate  on  the  earth;  to  creep  or  crawl  on  the  earth, 
or  with  the  face  to  the  ground. 

“  Upon  thy  belly  grovelling  thou  shalt  go." — Milton. 

— To  act  in  a  prostrate  posture;  to  be  low  or  mean  ;  as, 
grovelling  thoughts. 

drove'lantl,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Tazewell  co., 
abt.  60  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Springfield, 
drove'lantl,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Putnam  co. 
Grove'iand,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Oakland 
co. 

drove'lantl,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-townsliip  of  Es¬ 
sex  co. 

drove'lantl,  in  Ne w  Pork,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Livingston  county,  about  6  miles  south  of  Gen¬ 
esee. 

drove'lantl  Centre,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Liv¬ 
ingston  co.,  abt.  230  m.  W.  of  Albany, 
drov'eller,  v.  One  who  grovels;  a  low,  mean  person; 
an  abject  wretch. 

dro'venor’s  Corners,  in  New  York,  a  post-office 
of  Schoharie  co. 

drove'port,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Franklin  co.,  abt.  10 
m.  S  E.  of  Columbus. 

dro'ver  Town,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Stark  co.,  abt.  11  m.  W.N.W.  of  Plymouth, 
droves,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Fayette  co. 
drove  Sta'tion,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  post-office  of  Green¬ 
ville  dist. 

drove'ton,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-office  of  Coos  co. 
drove'ton,  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Prince  William 
co.,  abt.  30  m.  W.  of  Alexandria, 
drove'ton,  (Battle  of.)  See  Bull  Run. 
drove'ville,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Mercer  co., 
on  Crosswicks  Creek,  abt.  6  m.  S.E.  of  Trenton, 
drov'y,  a.  Consisting  of  a  grove  or  groves;  resem¬ 
bling,  pertaining  to,  or  frequenting  a  grove  or  groves.  (R.) 
drow,  v.n.  (imp.  grew;  pp.  grown)  [A.  S.  growan, 
gegrowan;  L.  Ger.  graven  ;  D.  groeijen ;  Dan.  and  Swed. 
gro;  Icel .  grda,  to  grow.  Allied  to  Sansk.  I.ri,  to  make.] 
To  enlarge  in  bulk  or  stature  by  a  natural,  impercepti¬ 
ble  addition  of  matter;  to  vegetate,  as  plants,  or  be 
augmented  by  natural  process,  as  animals. 

— To  increase  or  be  augmented  in  anyway;  to  wax:  to 
advance;  to  improve  by  becoming  larger  and  stronger; 
to  extend. 

“  Winter  began  to  grow  fast  on."  — Knoll es. 

— To  spring  up  and  arrive  at  maturity  in  a  natural  man¬ 
ner  :  to  produce  by  vegetation  ;  to  flourish ;  as,  the 
orange  grows  in  the  tropics. 

“In  colder  regions  men  compose 
Poison  with  art,  but  here  it  grows."  —  Waller. 

— To  become;  to  reach  any  state :  to  be  changed  from  one 
state  to  another ;  to  proceed,  as  from  a  cause  or  reason  ; 
as.  to  grow  rich,  tall,  pale,  poor,  &c.,  a  growing  boy. 

“  Quit  your  books,  or  surely  you'll  grow  double."  —  Wordsworth. 

— To  adhere;  to  become  fixed  or  attached  ;  as,  “  the  chin 
would  grow  to  the  breast.”  —  Wiseman. 

To  grow  out  of,  to  issue  from,  as  plants  from  the  soil, 
or  as  branches  from  the  main  trunk  or  stem  ;  —  hence, 
to  result  from  ;  as,  dissensions  grow  out  of  a  trivial  oc¬ 
currence.  —  To  grow  up,  to  arrive  at  manhood  or  matu¬ 
rity. 

“  We  grow  up  in  vanity  and  folly.” — Archbishop  Wake. 

To  grow  together,  or  up,  to  become  as  one  by  growth. 

11  Honour  and  policy  .  .  .  i'  th*  war  do  grow  together." — Shaks. 

Grown  over,  covered  with  a  growth. 

— a.  a.  To  cause  to  grow ;  to  produce  ;  to  raise ;  as,  large 
crops  of  cereals  are  grown. 

Grow,  in  Minnesota,  a  thriving  township  of  Anaka 

co. 

Grow'an,  n.  (Mining.)  Decomposed  granite. 


Grotv'er,  n.  One  who  grows ;  that  which  increases  ;  one 
who  raises,  cultivates,  or  produces;  as,  a  cotton-grower. 

••  It  is  the  quickest  grower  of  any  kind  of  elm.”  — Mortimer. 

Growl,  v.  n.  [D.  grollen,  to  cry  as  a  cat;  L.  Sax.  gro- 
len;  Ger.  grolzen,  grollen,  to  roar,  from  rollen,  to  roll, 
to  truudle;  Flem.  grollen,  to  murmur,  to  roar  with 
anger;  probably  akin  to  Or.  grulizd,  to  grunt.]  To  uttei 
an  angry,  grumbling  sound;  to  make  a  harsh  murmur 
or  snarl,  as  a  dog. 

— v.a.  To  express  by  growling. 

— n.  The  deep  snarl  or  murmur  uttered  by  an  angry  dog. 

Growl'er,  n.  A  snarling  cur :  a  grumbler. 

Growl'ery,  n.  The  sanctum  of  a  peevish  old  bacheloi. 

Growl'ingiy,  adv.  In  a  growling,  grumbling  manner. 

Grown,  (grbn,)  pp.  of  Grow,  q.  v. 

Growth,  (grbth,)  n.  Act  or  process  of  growing:  grad¬ 
ual  increase  of  animal  or  vegetable  bodies  ;  increase  in 

’  number,  bulk,  or  frequency;  increase  in  extent  or 
prevalence;  advancement;  progress;  improvement. 

“  The  common  growth  of  Mother  Earth  suffices  me."  —  Wadsworth. 

— That  which  has  grown;  anything  produced  ;  product; 
produce ;  consequence  ;  result. 

“  Mau  seems  the  only  growth  that  dwindles  here."  — Goldsmith. 

Groyne,  n.  (Coast  Engineering.)  See  Groin. 

Groz'zer,  n.  [Fr.  groseillei]  A  local  name  given  in 
Scotland  to  the  gooseberry. 

Grub,  v.n.  [Goth,  graban,  to  dig;  allied  to  grave,  q.  v.]. 
To  dig;  to  be  occupied  in  digging.  —  To  beg;  to  cadge; 
to  solicit  food  meanly.  (A  colloquial  vulgarism.) 

— v.a.  To  dig  up  by  the  roots  with  an  instrument;  tc 
root  out  by  digging ;  —  preceding  up. 

“A  foolish  heir  caused  his  vineyard  to  be  grubbed  up."  — L'  Estrange. 

— n.  An  insect  that  digs  in  the  ground,  devouring  roots 
of  corn,  grass,  &c.,  or  which  crows  dig  up  and  devour :  a 
worm  produced  from  the  eggs  of  beetles;  an  insect  in 
the  larva  state. 

“  There  is  a  difference  between  a  grub  and  a  butterfly,  and  yet 
your  butterfly  was  a  grub."  — Shaks. 

— A  short,  thick  man  ;  a  dwarf.  —  A  vulgar  term  for  food 
or  victuals  ;  as,  they  gave  me  excellent  grub. 

Grub'-axe,  n.  An  instrument  used  in  grubbing  up¬ 
roots,  &c. 

Grub'ber,  n.  One  who  grubs.  —  An  instrument  used 
for  digging  up  roots,  &c. ;  a  grub-axe. 

Grilb'-street,  n.  or  a.  Originally  the  name  of  a  street 
near  Moorfields,  London,  (now  called  Milton  Street,), 
“  much  inhabited  by  writers  of  small  histories,  diction¬ 
aries,  and  temporary  poems,  whence  any  mean  produc¬ 
tion  is  called  Grub-street.”  (Johnson.)  —  Employed  as  an 
adjective  to  denote  any  literary  production  on  a  par 
with,  or  after  the  manner  of,  the  publications  of  Grub- 
street. 

“  I'd  sooner  ballads  write,  and  Grub-street  lays." — Gay. 

Grudge,  (gruj,)  v.  n.  [Goth,  us-grudja,  slow,  languid  ; 
allied  to  0.  Ger.  grdtac,  greedy,  to  Icel.  graedska,  rooted 
malice,  hatred,  and  probably  to  Gr.  gruzo,  to  grunt,  to 
grumble.]  To  be  discontented,  as  at  another's  enjoy¬ 
ments  or  advantages;  to  envy  one  the  possession  or 
happiness  which  we  desire  for  ourselves ;  to  permit  or 
grant  with  reluctance ;  to  give  or  take  unwillingly;  to 
covet;  to  desire  to  obtain  back  again. 

“  He  .  . .  much  grudg'd  the  praise,  but  more  tbe  robb'd  reward.” 

Dryden. 

— v.  a.  To  grumble;  to  murmur;  to  repine;  to  complain; 
to  be  unwilling  or  reluctant;  to  show  envy  or  covetous¬ 
ness. 

“  Nor  grudging  give  what  public  needs  require." — Dryden. 

— n.  Discontent  at  the  possession  of  something  by  an¬ 
other  ;  secret  enmity  ;  sullen  malevolence ;  hidden  dis¬ 
like  ;  ill-will;  spite;  pique;  unwillingness  to  benefit. 

“  I  will  feed  fat  tbe  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him."  — Sliaks. 

Grudg'er,  n.  One  who  grudges;  an  envier;  one  who 
murmurs  in  discontent. 

Grudg'ingly,  adv.  Unwillingly;  with  reluctance  or 
discontent. 

“  They  drank  and  eat,  and  grudgingly  obey'd." — Dryden. 

Gru'el.  n.  [Fr.  gruau,  oat-meal,  water-gruel ;  L.  Lat. 
grutum.  from  A.  S.  grut.  meal  of  wheat  or  barley.]  A 
kind  of  light  food,  made  by  boiling  grits  or  grout,  or 
meal,  in  water;  thin,  liquid  porridge,  usually  made  of 
oatmeal. 

“Was  ever  Tartar  fierce  or  cruel 
Upon  the  strength  of  water -gruel  ?  " —  Prior. 

Gruff,  a.  [D.  grof  coarse;  Dan.  grov :  Ger.  groh,  big, 
coarse;  Pol.  gruby ;  W.  rhef,  thick.  The  Ger.  is  prob¬ 
ably  from  rauh,  rough,  and  the  English  front  the  same 
word.]  Of  a  rough,  harsh,  or  stern  manner  of  voice: 
sour;  severe;  surly;  rugged  of  demeanor;  as,  a  gruff 
old  bachelor,  a  gruff  answer.  &c. 

GrulTly,  adv.  Roughly;  sternly;  ruggedly;  harshly. 

“  Mars  . .  .  gruffly  look'd  the  god." — Dryden. 

GrufT'ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  gruff  in  voice  or  man¬ 
ner;  roughness;  sternness;  ruggedness  of  mien. 

Grii'itlir,  n.  pi.  ( Zml.)  The  Cranes,  a  sub-family  of  the 
Ardeidie,  comprising  very  large  birds,  which  have  the 
head  more  or  less  bare,  the  toes  connected  by  a  basal 
membrane,  and  the  hind  toe  short  and  much  elevated. 
They  inhabit  dry  plains.  The  genus  Gras  is  the  only 
one  represented  in  N.  America.  The  White,  or  Whoop¬ 
ing  Crane,  G.  Americanus,  of  Florida  ami  Texas,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  in  tiie  Mississippi  A'alley,  is  52  inches  long,  and 
the  wing  24  inches.  The  Sandhill  Crane,  or  Brown 
Crane,  G.  Canadensis,  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  west¬ 
ward,  is  48  inches  long,  and  the  wing  22  inches.  It  is 
exceedingly  wary,  and  its  sight  and  hearing  are  acute. 
W  hen  wounded,  it  is  dangerous  to  approach  it,  as  a  sin¬ 
gle  thrust  from  its  bill  may  inflict  a  severe  wound. 

Gruni,  a.  [A.  S.  See  Grim.]  Sour  in  look;  surly  or 
morose  in  mien  or  manner;  glum;  grim;  as,  “Nick 
looked  sour  and  grum.” — Arbuthnot. 
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—Deep-toned;  guttural;  rumbling;  as,  a grum  voice. 

Gruin'ble,  v.n.  [D.  grommen,  to  grumble,  to  growl; 
A.  S.  grymutan ,  to  cry  out,  to  roar;  Fr.  gromnieler,  to 
utter.  Formed  trom  the  sound,  like  Gr.  gromphas ,  an 
old  sow;  and  allied  to  rumble.  &c.]  To  make  a  harsh 
and  heavy  sound  ;  to  rumble;  to  roar;  to  rattle  hoarsely. 

“Thou  grumbling  thuuder  join  ttaj'  voice.”  —Mottcux. 

— To  murmur  with  discontent;  to  utter  a  low  voice  com- 
plainingly. 

“  L’Avare  still  grumbles  that  he  has  no  more."  — Prior. 

— To  growl ;  to  snarl. 

“  At  night  (the  Hon)  grumbles  o'er  hia  prey  "—Dryden. 

— v.a.  To  express  with  grumbling. 

Griiin'bler,  n.  One  who  grumbles;  a  murmnrer  ;  a 
discontented  person:  one  who  complains  or  finds  fault. 

Grumbling,  n.  A  murmuring  through  discontent; 
a  rumbling,  as  of  thunder. 

**  I  have  served  without  grudge  or  grumblings."  —  Shake. 

Griiin'blingly,  adv.  In  a  grumbling,  dissatisfied 
manner. 

Grume,  n.  [Fr .  grumeau.  from  bat.  grumus.)  A  thick, 
viscid  consistence  of  a  fluid,  like  the  white  of  an  egg;  a 
clot,  as  of  blood. 

Grum'ly,  ado.  In  a  grum,  surly  manner. 

Grum  met,  Grom' met,  n.  (Ordnance.)  A  wad 
formed  of  a  circle  of  rope,  rather  less  in  diameter  than 
the  bore  of  the  gun  for  which  it  is  intended,  with  two 
cross-pieces  projecting  a  little  beyond  the  exterior  of  the 
circle.  These  wads  are  used  in  firing  cold  shot  from 
smooth-bored  guns,  when  the  elevation  is  less  than  3°. 

Griiniose',  bru  mous,  a.  [Lat.  grumus.  a  little 
heap  of  earth. J  Thick;  viscid;  clotted;  concreted;  as, 
grwiious  blood. 

(Bat.)  Contracted  at  intervals  into  knots. 

Grii'motisneMS,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  grumous 
or  coagulated. 

Grump  ily,  adv.  In  a  morose,  surly  manner;  discon¬ 
tentedly  ;  as,  to  speak  grump  ly. 

Grii'uailite,  n.  (Min.)  Bismuth  nickel.  Found  at 
Griinati,  in  Sayn,  Altenkirohen.  Color  light  gray  to 
silver-white,  often  tarnished  yellowish  or  grayish.  Sp. 
gr.  5T3.  Oomp.  Sulphur  38p46,  bismuth  14T1,  nickel 
40-65.  iron  3-48,  cobalt  0-28,  copper  168,  lead  1-58. 

bruu  lii-rg,  a  fortified  city  of  Prussian  Silesia,  57  m. 
N.W.  of  Liegnitz.  Manuf.  Cloth,  cotton  prints,  tobacco, 
and  straw  hats.  G.  has  a  very  celebrated  establishment 
for  the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes.  Blip.  12,000. 

Grun'tlel,  «.  ( Zobl .)  See  Groundling. 

Grimd'sel,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Groundsel. 

Grundy,  in  Illinois,  an  N.  E.  co. ;  area,  440  sq.  in. 
Hirers.  Des  Plaines  and  Kankakee  rivers,  which  unite 
in  this  co.  to  form  the  Illinois  river.  Surface,  generally 
level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Morris.  Pop.  (1890)  21,024. 

Grun'tly,  in  Iowa,  a  N.  E.  central  co. ;  area,  about  500 
sq.  m.  Hirers.  Hawk  creek,  and  other  smaller  streams. 
Surface,  diversified;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Grundy  Centre. 
Pop.  (1805)  13,418. 

Grun'tly,  in  Missouri,  a  N.  co. ,  area,  about  460  sq.  in. 
Hirers.  Crooked  Fork  of  Grand  river,  Weldon  river,  and 
Medicine,  Indian,  and  Muddy  creeks.  Surface,  level; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Trenton.  Pop.  (1890)  17,876. 

Grun'tly,  in  Tennessee,  a  S.  central  co. ;  area,  about  410 
sq.  ni.  Hirers.  Collins  river,  and  several  smaller  streams. 
Surface,  mountainous;  soil,  in  some  parts  fertile.  Cap. 
Altamont.  Pop.  (1890)  6,345. 

Grun'tly.  in  Virginia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Buchanan 
co.,  about  260  ni.  W.  of  Richmond. 

Gruntly  Centre,  in  Iowa,  a  post-town,  capital  of 
Grundy  co.,  about  22  m.  S.  W.  of  Cedar  Rapids.  Pop. 
(1895)  1,322. 

Grti'nerite,  n.  (Min.)  Iron  amphiboie,  (q.  v.)  Lustre 
silky,  color  brown.  Sp.  gr.  3-713. 

Grunt,  v.n.  [Dan.  grynte;  Fr.  grogner ;  Sp.  gru%ir; 
It.  grugnire;  Lat.  grunnio ;  formed  from  the  sound.] 
To  make  a  noise  like  a  hog ;  to  utter  a  short  groan,  or 
deep,  guttural  sound. 

— n.  A  deep,  guttural  sound,  as  of  a  hog. 

Grunt'er,  «.  One  that  grunts;  especially,  a  hog. — An 
appellation  often  given  to  a  pig. 

4*  A  fine  fat  grunter  in  the  sty." — Carleton. 

(ZoSl.)  See  Grunts. 

Grunt'ingiy,  ado.  In  a  grunting  manner. 

Gru  nt 'ling-,  n  A  young  hog. 

Grunts,  n.  (Zml.)  See  Pogonias. 

Grits.  w.  (Zobl.)  See  Gruid.€. 

(Astron.)  Oneof  Bayer's  constellations  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  between  Eridanus  and  Sagittarius.  It  has 
no  stars  of  the  first  or  second  magnitude. 

Gruyere.  (groo'yare,)  a  town  of  the  canton  of  Frei¬ 
burg.  Switzerland,  15  miles  S.  of  Freiburg.  The  district 
alit.  G.  is  celebrated  for  its  cheese,  of  which  over  25,000 
cwt  are  produced  annually.  Pap.  of  town  1,400,  and  of 
district  3,800. 

Gry.  it.  [Gr.]  Anything  small,  or  of  little  value,  as 
cheeseparings. 

Gryfon,  «.  See  Griffin. 

Gryl'litleg,GrylTidie,  api.  (Zobl.)  See  Cricket. 

Gryl  I  is,  it.  [Lat.,  locust.]  (Zoiil.)  See  Cricket. 

Gryjiii'ou,  it.  See  Griffin. 

Gry  3>Jlt»'sis,  n.  [From  Gr.  gryphos.]  ( Surg .)  A  disease 
■  i lie  nails,  which  turn  inwards  and  irritate  the  soft 
pan  t  below. 

G  i  it-illerii,  (giva-ca-la'ra.)  a  town  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  near  theJujuy  River,  abt.  95m.  N.W. of  Salta. 

Gliaea'ra,  a  town  of  Venezuela,  on  Lake  Tacarigua, 
about  6  m.  E  of  Valencia. 

Gtl»cUa'ro-bird,  n.  (Zobl.)  The  Sleatnrnis caripmsis. 
a  bird  belonging  to  the  family  of  Goat-suckers,  plumage 
sombre,  and  about  the  size  of  a  common  fowl.  It  inhabits 
South  America.  1 


Gunoliiiian'g-o.  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  State  of 
Puebla,  about  103  in.  N.  E.  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  Noted 
for  the  vanilla  raised  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  (1895)  about 
6,250. 

Guactlipe  ,gwd-chee'pa),  or  Guachipas,  an  important 
river  ot  the  Argentine  Republic,  rises  on  the  E.  slope 
of  the  Andes,  in  the  prov.  of-Salta,  and  flows  first  E.N.E. 
about  190  m.,  then  S.  into  the  prov.  of  Tucuman,  after 
which  it  is  called  the  Salado  river.  It  joins  the  Parana 
river  in  the  prov.  of  Santa  Fe,  opposite  Parana. 

Guacilba  ( gwii-koo'ba ),  or  Leon,  a  river  of  Colombia, 
enters  the  Bay  of  Choco. 

Gunil-  [Sp.,  from  the  Arab,  wady,  a  river.]  A  prefix  to 
the  names  of  many  Spanish  rivers  and  towns,  as  Guada¬ 
lupe,  Guadalaviar,  &c. 

Guadalajara  ( gwiid-a-Vd-hli'-ra ),  or  Guadalaxara  a 
prov.  of  Spain,  traversed  by  the  Tagus,  and  having  an 
area  of  1,050  sq.  m.  It  is  an  elevated  plain,  productive 
in  cereals,  and  intersected  by  mountain  ridges.  Pop. 
200,000. — A  city  of  Spain,  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  which  it 
hears  the  name,  32  m.  N.  E.  of  Madrid,  on  the  Henares. 
Pop.  (1895)  8,300. 

Guadalajara,  Guadalaxara,  a  considerable  city  of 
Mexico,  capital  of  the  stale  of  Jalisco  or  Guadalajara, 
on  the  Rio  Grande  de  Santiago,  about  275  m.  W.  N.  W. 
of  the  city  of  Mexico,  in  Lat,  21°  9'  N.,  Lon.  103°  2'  15" 
W.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Mexico,  was  founded 
in  1551,  and  until  recently  commanded  considerable 
trade.  Pop.  (1895)  about  82,500. 

Guadalaviar  (gwud-il-lu'-ve-dr),  a  large  river  of 
Spain,  rising  in  the  Sierra  Albarraciu,  and  falling,  after 
a  S.  E.  course  of  130  m.,  into  the  Gulf  of  Valencia,  in 
Lat.  39°  25'  N. 

Guad'aloupe,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Santa 
Barbara  co.,  on  Southern  Pacific  R.  R. 

Guadalaqui  vir  (gwbd-a-la-quc'-vir).  [Ar.  Ouiul-al- 
kebir,  the  great  river.]  This  river,  known  to  the  an¬ 
cients  by  the  name  Boctis,  rises  in  the  Sierra  de  Cazorla, 
Spain,  on  the  borders  of  Jaen  and  Murcia,  15  m.  E.  S.  E. 
of  Ubeda,  and  passes  Andejar,  Cordova  (whence  it 
becomes  navigable),  Seville,  and  San  Lucar-de-Bara- 
meda.  The  G.  receives  on  the  right  the  Guadalimar, 
Campana,  Guadamelleto,  Guadabarbon,  Guadiato,  and 
Biar:  on  the  left,  the  lesser  Guadiaua,  Guadalentin, 
Jaen,  Guadajoz,  Xenil,  and  Corbones.  It  falls  into  the 
Atlantic  at  San  Lucar,  after  a  winding  course  of  about 
250  miles. 

Guadalupe  (gwad-d-lup1),  in  Texas,  a  river  rising 
among  the  mountains  in  Kerr  co.,  flows  a  general  E. 
and  S.  E.  course  through  Blanco,  Comal,  Guada,  Gon¬ 
zales,  De  Witt,  and  Victoria  cos.,  and  enters  Espiritu 
Santo  bay  between  Calhoun  and  Refugio  cos. 

— A  S.  central  co. ;  area,  about  710  sq.  m.  Hivers.  Guada¬ 
lupe,  San  Marcos,  and  Cliolo  rivers.  Surface,  undulat¬ 
ing;  soil,  fertile.  Products,  cotton,  corn,  and  sweet 
potatoes;  is  also  a  fine  grazing  section,  and  much  live¬ 
stock  raised.  Cap.  Sequin.  Pop.  (1890)  15,217. 

— A  village  of  Victoria  co.,  6  m.  S.  E.  of  Victoria. 

Guadalupe,  or  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  a  town  of 
Mexico,  in  the  State  of  Mexico,  and  about  3  m.  N.  of 
the  city  of  Mexico.  In  1848  a  treaty  of  peace  was  here 
concluded  between  the  United  States  ami  Mexico,  by 
which  tlie  latter  ceded  to  the  former  the  territories  of 
Upper  California  and  New  Mexico. 

Guadalupe,  an  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  off  the 
coast  of  Lower  California.  Lat.  29°  N.,  Lon.  118°  22'  W. 

Guadalupe  River,  in  California,  entera  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  bay  between  Santa  Clara  and  San  Mateo  cos. 

Guada  I  upe-y-Gal  vo,  a  town  of  Mexico,  about  175 
m.  S.  S.  W.  of  Chihuahua.  Pop.  about  (1895)  6,000. 

Guadeloupe,  (goo-a-da-loop' ,)  an  island  of  the  W.  In¬ 
dies,  oneof  the  Leeward  group,  belonging  to  France,  Lat. 
15°  47'  N.,  Lon.  61°  15'  W.  It  is  divided  into  two  dis¬ 
tinct  parts  by  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  called  Riviere 
Salee.  The  larger  portion,  or  Guadeloupe  proper,  has 
an  area  of  about  305  sq.  m.,  and  is  of  volcanic  origin.  A 
ridge  of  hills  traverse  it  N.  and  S.,  the  highest  points  of 
which  are  La  Soufriere,  an  active  volcano,  about  5,108 
feet  in  height,  and  the  extinct  volcanoes  La  Grosse- 
Montagne,  Les  Deux  Mamelles,  and  Le  Piton-de-Bouil- 
lant.  The  other  portion,  Grand  terre,  lias  an  area  of 
about  300  sq.  m.,  and  is  generally  low,  never  rising  to 
more  than  115  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  climate  is 
unhealthy,  hut  the  soil  is  very  fertile.  Hurricanes  are 
frequent.  The  principal  exports  are  sugar,  coffee,  dye, 
cabinet-woods,  tafia,  hides,  copper,  &c.  The  principal 
town,  St.  Louis,  or  Point-a-Pitre,  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  in  Feb.,  1843.  G.  was  discovered  by  Colum¬ 
bus  in  1493,  and  named  by  him  Santa  Maria  de  la  Guade¬ 
loupe.  In  1635  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  who  held 
it  until  1759,  when  the  English  gained  possession  of  it, 
after  which  it  changed  owners  several  times,  till  the 
peace  of  1814  restored  it  to  the  French.  Pop.  abt.  141,231. 

Guadiaua,  (goo-a-de-a'na.)  [Lat.  Anas;  Arab.  Ouad- 
Anas .]  A  river  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  which,  rising  in 
the  former  country,  in  the  Sierra  of  Alcaraz.  issues  from 
the  marshes  of  Rindera,  disappears  in  the  vicinity  of  Al¬ 
cazar,  and  after  flowing  subterraneously  a  distance  of 
16  m.,  reappears  at  the  point  called  Ojos  de  Guadiaua; 
runs  W.  between  the  Lusitanian  and  Marianic  chains, 
thence  S.,  separating  Spain  and  Portugal,  waters  Arga- 
masilla,  Medellin,  Merida,  Badajoz,  Moura.  and  Mertola, 
forming  between  the  last  two  a  cascade  called  Salto  del 
Lobo  (the  wolfs  leap),  falling  into  the  Atlantic  between 
Castromarin  and  Ayamonte,  after  a  course  of  400  m.,  of 
which  but  75  m.  are  navigable. 

Guadix  ( goo-a-deh ).  [Lat.  Acci.]  A  fortified  town  of 
Spain,  in  Granada,  39  m.  N.  E.  of  Granada,  on  the  Gua- 
dix,  an  affluent  of  the  lesser  Guadiaua.  Manf.  Silks, 
nails,  and  canvas.  Pop.  (1895)  11,300. 

Gua'duas,  a  town  of  t*’e  Republic  of  Colombia, 


near  the  Magdalena  River,  about  45  m.  N.W.  of  Bogota. 
It  lias  an  elevation  of  about  8.700  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  1’op.  about  500. 

Gua'fo,  or  HuAFO,an  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  off  tiie 
coast  of  Chili. 

Guaiaeiim.  ( gwai’yd-kum ,)  n.  [Fr.  guayac,  its  native 
name.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Zygnphyllaceie. 
The  species  G.  officinale  is  a  fine  evergreen  tree,  from  40 
to  60  feet  in  height,  and  of  a  dark,  gloomy  aspect.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  West  India  islands,  particularly  Cuba. 
St.  Domingo,  and  the  S.  side  of  Jamaica.  The  wood  is 
remarkable  for  its  hardness,  toughness,  and  durability; 
qualities  which  render  it  particularly  valuable  for  many 
purposes.  It  is  known  in  commerce  as  lignum  vitx. 
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( Lignum  vitce.) 

This  wood  and  a  resin  obtained  from  it  are  officinal  in 
our  pharmacopoeias,  and  are  commonly  known  in  the 
shops  respectively  as  guaiacum-wood  and  guaiacum- 
resin.  The  latter  is  generally  procured  by  heating  the 
wood,  either  by  boiling  chips  in  salt-water,  or  more  com¬ 
monly  liy  burning  hollow  billets,  and  catching  the  resin 
as  it  Hows  out  from  them.  It  also  exudes  to  some  extent 
spontaneously,  and  especially  so  when  the  tree  is  cut  or 
wounded  in  any  way. 

Gliaiano'C'O.  a  group  of  islands  off  the  W.  coast  of  Pa¬ 
tagonia  ;  Lat.  47°  41'  S.,  Lon.  74°  55'  W. 

Guaiou'hi.  See  Velhas,  (Rio  das). 

Guailasi.  See  IIuaylas 

Guai  nia.  a  river  of  Venezuela,  joins  the  Cassiquiare 
to  form  the  Rio  Negro. 

Guaile'oa.  See  Guattecas. 

Guajaba,  or  Guaxaba,  (gwa-ha'ba,)  a  small  island  off 
the  N.  coast  of  Cuba,  Lat.  21°  50'  N.,  Lon.  77°  28'  W. 

Gliala'la,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Mendocino  co. 

Glialan',  a  town  of  Guatemala  in  Central  America, 
near  Montagna  ;  pop.  abt.  2,000. 

Gualatei'ri,  a  peak  of  the  Andes,  in  Peru  ;  Lat.  20°  13' 
S.,  Lon.  69°  17'  W. 

Gualil  las.  a  pass  of  the  Andes,  in  Peru,  about  25  m. 
N.E.  of  Tacna. 

Guam,  Guahon,  or  San  Juan,  the  chief  and  most  S.  of 
the  Marianne  islands  in  the  Pacific ;  Lat.  27°  N„  Lon. 
145°  E.  Circumf.  100  m.  I 'rod.  Guavas,  bananas,  co¬ 
coas,  oranges,  and  limes.  The  central  part  of  the  island 
is  mountainous,  and  has  a  small  volcano.  The  natives 
construct  t lie  most  rapidly  sailing  canoes  in  the  world. 
The  Spaniards  have  a  settlement  on  the  island.  Pop. 
8.10b,  of  whom  about  1,400  are  Europeans. 

Gua'nia,  a  river  of  Brazil,  enters  the  bay  of  Guajara 
near  Belem  of  Para. 

Giianto'co.  a  town  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  about 
70  m.  N.  E.  of  Antioquia.  Has  uow  fallen  into  a  slate 
of  almost  complete  decay. 

Guamo'te,  a  village  of  Ecuador,  near  Guayaquil,  on 
an  island  formed  by  two  rivers.  In  1803  the  Indians 
arose  and  massacred  a  number  of  the  whites. 

Gti'an,  n.  (Zobl.)  See  Penelope. 

Gua'na,  n.  (Znol.)  See  Iguana. 

Gua'na,  a  name  of  several  small  islands  in  the  W.  In¬ 
dies,  tlie  most  important  being  off  the  N.  coast  of  Abaco ; 
area,  about  35  sq.  m. 

Guanabaco'a,  a  town  of  Cuba,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
harbor  of  Havana;  pop.  abt.  18,000. 

Guaiiaoa'ohe.  a  lagoon  in  the  Argentine  Republic, 
between  Mendoza  and  San  Juan.  It  consists  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  lakes  and  marshes,  interspersed  with  numerous 
islands. 

Giiana'cas,  (Paramo  i>e,)  a  spur  of  the  Andes  in 
the  United  States  of  Colombia;  Lat.  2°  N.,  Lon.  76°  W. 

Guana'eo.  n.;pl.  Guanacos.  [Sp.J  (Zobl.)  A  South- 
Ainerican  wool-bearing  quadruped;  a  species  of  llama. 

Guanapa'ro,  a  river  of  Venezuela,  joins  the  Portu¬ 
guese  30  in.  N.W  of  San  Fernando  de  Apure. 

Guanari'to,  a  river  of  Venezuela,  joius  the  Portuguesa' 
abt.  154  m.  S.W.  of  Caracas. 

Gtianari'to,  a  town  of  Venezuela,  on  Guanare  River, 
abt.  50  m.  E.  of  tlie  town  of  Guanare. 

Guanaxuato,  or  Guanajuato,  (hwa-na-hu>a'to,)  a 
state  of  Mexico,  abt.  110  m.  N.W.  of  the  city  of  Mexico; 
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area,  about  12,618  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Rio  Grande,  and  some 
smaller  streams.  Surface,  mountainous;  toil,  in  some 
parts  fertile.  Min.  Gold,  silver,  lead,  till,  iron,  anti¬ 
mony,  sulphur,  cobalt,  ochre,  salts,  and  marble  ;  at  one 
time  being  tbe  richest  mineral  region  in  the  known 
world.  Cap.  Gnanaxuato.  Fop.  (1895)  968,113. 

— A  city,  cap.  of  the  above  dept.,  about  160  m.  N.W.  of  the 
city  of  Mexico;  Lat.  21°  N.,  Lon.  101°  W.  It  is  in  a 
narrow  mountain  defile,  6,017  feet  above  sea  level,  and 
consists  of  several  villages  built  around  the  mines  to 
which  it  mainly  owes  its  importance,  though  there  are 
manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  snap,  powder, 
tobacco,  &c.  It  was  founded  by  the  Spaniards  in  1545, 
and  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  con¬ 
tained  70,600.  Pop.  at  present  about  63,000. 

Guancabam'ba,  a  village  of  Ecuador;  Lat.  5°  10'  S., 
Lon.  79°  30'  W.  It  is  built  6,500  ft.  above  the  sea. 

Guancabeli'ca.  See  Huancavelica. 

Guandacol',  a  village  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
in  a  fertile  valley  of  the  same  name,  about  Lat.  26°  S., 
Lon.  69°  W. 

Gnane'ro,  a  river  of  Venezuela,  joins  the  Apure  abt. 
150  m.  S.  E.  of  Merida. 

Guanif'eroiis,  a.  [Eng.  guano,  and  Lat.  ferre,  to 
bear.]  Producing  guano. 

Gu'anite,  n.  (Mm.)  Same  as  Struvite,  q.  v. 

Guano,  (gwa'no,)n.  [From  the  Peruvian  huano,  dung.] 
The  excrement  of  sea-birds  which  has  accumulated  for 
ages  on  certain  tropical  islands,  principally  along  the 
coasts  of  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Africa.  It  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  fertilizer  by  the  inhabitants  of  Peru  from 
the  most  remote  periods,  and  by  its  use  they  have  ren¬ 
dered  fertile  the  otherwise  unproductive  sandy  soils 
along  the  coast.  While  the  Incas  ruled,  the  birds  were 
protected  by  very  severe  laws.  Any  one  landing  on  the 
guano  island  during  the  time  the  birds  were  breeding, 
or  who  killed  any  of  them  at  any  time,  was  put  to  death. 
In  1804  specimens  of  G.  were  first  brought  to  Europe 
by  Humboldt,  who  sent  them  for  examination  to  Four- 
croy.  Vauquelin,  and  Klaproth,  the  best  analytical 
chemists  of  the  day.  He  described  it  as  deposited  in 
layers  50  or  60  feet  thick,  upon  the  granite  of  many  of 
the  islands  off  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  stated  that  during 
300  years  the  coast-birds  had  deposited  G.  only  a  few 
lines  in  thickness;  thus  giving  an  idea  what  an  im¬ 
mense  period  of  time  has  been  required  to  form  the 
guano  beds.  The  bones  and  feathers  of  the  birds  are 
found  among  the  recent  layers  of  the  G.,  Imt  the  older 
deposits  often  exhibit  the  appearance  of  the  phosphate 
of  lime  rocks  of  the  older  formations,  and  are  an  inter¬ 
esting  instance  of  the  conversion  of  recent  accumula¬ 
tions  of  organic  matter  into  what'  appears  like  an  an¬ 
cient  rock.  In  the  guano  rock  all  traces  of  animal  life 
have  disappeared,  the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  tropics 
having  induced  chemical  changes  that  in  the  lapse  of 
time  have  changed  these  organic  deposits  into  crystal¬ 
line  masses.  A  large  portion  of  the  Peruvian  G.  is  im¬ 
ported  from  the  Chincha  Islands.  These  islands,  three 
in  number,  are  5  or  6  miles  in  circumference,  composed 
of  granite  and  covered  with  G.  in  some  places  to  a 
height  of  nearly  200  feet.  The  value  of  their  G.  is  due 
to  the  dryness  of  the  climate,  the  ammonia  and  some 
of  the  phosphates  of  these  deposits  being  readily  washed 
out  by  rain.  This  has  reduced  the  value  of  the  Bolivian 
and  some  other  guanos,  and  largely  ruined  those  of  the 
West  Indies,  Africa,  and  Australia.  The  liest  Peruvian 
G.,  that  of  the  Chincha  Islands,  contained  about  15  per 
cent,  of  moisture,  51  of  organic  matter,  22  of  phosphate 
of  lime,  2  of  silica,  3  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  6  of  alka¬ 
line  salts,  its  value  being  largely  due  to  its  nitrogen, 

1  ton  of  this  material  being  equal  in  value  to  33  tons 
of  farm-yard  manure.  An  active  demand  has  long 
since  depleted  the  Chincha  guanos,  whose  use  ceased  in  ] 
1874  from  lack  of  supplies. — Fish  Guano  A  substitute 
for  G.  which  has  come  into  considerable  use  consists  of 
fish  dried  and  ground  to  powder.  For  this  purpose  all 
animal  life  of  the  sea,  such  as  mussels,  starfish,  crusta¬ 
ceans,  and  the  waste  material  of  the  fisheries  may  be 
profitably  employed.  The  difficulty  of  using  this  ma¬ 
terial,  on  account  of  its  bulk  and  unpleasant  character, 
has  been  obviated  by  the  method,  adopted  about  1862, 
of  getting  rid  of  its  60  or  80  per  cent,  of  moisture  by 
drying,  and  subsequently  grinding  the  remnant  to  a  fine  , 
powder.  Peruvian  G.  comes  from  fish  which  have  been 
used  as  food  by  sea  birds,  while  fish  G.  contains  all  the 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  of  the  fish,  and  thus 
forms  an  excellent  substitute.  The  heads  and  back¬ 
bones  of  the  cod,  obtained  from  the  cod-fisheries  of 
Norway,  are  made  into  this  material,  and  refuse  fish  else¬ 
where  are  largely  used  for  manure,  the  annual  produc¬ 
tion  being  estimated  at  75,000  tous.  See  Fertilizers. 

Guantajaya,  ( hwan-ta-he'a ,)  a  rich  mining  district  of 
Peru,  prov.  Tarapaca. 

Guantanamo,  or  Cumberland  Harbor,  an  excellent 
harbor  on  the  S.  coast  of  Cuba,  abt.  45  m.  E.  of  Santiago. 
Lat.  of  the  E.  headland  19°  53'  N.,  Lon.  75°  15'  W. 

Guanu'co.  See  IIuanuco. 

Guapai,  or  Guapey,  (hwa-pe',)  a  river  of  Bolivia,  flows 
into  the  Mamore. 

Guapi-Moriin,  (hwa-pee-mo-reeng,)  a  village  of-Brazil, 
prov.  of  Rio  Janeiro  ;  pop.  2,500. 

Guapo're.  a  river  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Matto-Grosso, 
joins  the  Mamore  to  form  the  Madeira. 

Guara,  n.  (Zoiil.)  The  Scarlet  ibis.  See  Tantalid®. 

Guarag'uan,  Ca55o,  (kan-yo  hwa-ra-whan,)  an  em¬ 
bouchure  of  the  Orinoco  River,  enters  the  Atlantic  55  m. 
N.W.  of  the  Naviros. 

Guarambari',  a  river  of  Paraguay,  joins  the  Para¬ 
guay  River  abt.  25  m.  N.W.  of  Concepcion. 

Giiara'na,  n.  See  Paollinia. 

Guarantee',  Guar'anty,  n.  [Fr.  garantie,  from 


garantir,  to  warrant ;  A.  S.  warian,  to  guard.]  (Law.)  A 
promise,  or  undertaking,  to  be  responsible  for  the  debts 
or  duties  of  a  third  party,  in  the  event  of  his  failing  to 
fulfil  his  engagement.  To  make  such  an  obligation 
binding,  there  must  be  some  good  consideration  moving 
from  the  party  with  whom  it  is  made  ;  as  the  delivery 
of  goods  to,  or  work  to  be  done  on  credit  for,  the  person 
on  whose  behalf  the  guaranty  is  given.  It  must  be  in 
respect  of  a  contemporaneous,  or  future  debt  or  act.  If 
a  guaranty  be  made  in  respect  of  a  debt  already  in¬ 
curred.  there  must  be  a  new  consideration  to  support  it. 
A  consideration, however,  need  not  be  expressed;  for  if 
it  can  be  fairly  implied  from  the  circumstances,  or  the 
language  used,  it  will  ordinarily  be  sufficient.  It  is  suf¬ 
ficient  if  the  person  for  whom  it  is  given  receive  a  bene¬ 
fit,  or  may  receive  a  detriment.  The  Statute  of  Frauds, 
re-enacted  almost  in  terms  in  the  several  States,  stipu¬ 
lates  that  a  defendant  cannot  be  charged  to  answer  for 
the  debt,  default,  or  miscarriage  of  another  person  upon 
auy  special  promise,  unless  the  agreement  upon  which 
such  action  shall  be  brought,  or  some  memorandum  or 
note  thereof,  shall  be  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the 
party  charged  therewith,  or  some  other  person  duly  au¬ 
thorized  by  him.  This  statute  only  applies,  however, 
to  engagements  in  which  the  guarantor  is  only  liable 
conditionally  upon  the  default  of  some  other  person  : 
where  he  is  liable  co-extensively  with  the  other  party 
iu  the  first  instance,  it  does  not  apply. 

— v.  a.  To  guarantee;  to  warrant. 

Guarantee',  n.  He  to  whom  a  guaranty  is  made ;  — 
correlative  of  guarantor. 

Guarantee',  v.  a.  To  undertake  or  engage  that  an¬ 
other  person  shall  perform  what  he  lias  stipulated  ;  to 
undertake  to  secure  to  another,  at  all  events;  to  indem¬ 
nify  ;  to  warrant ;  to  make  good. 

Guaranteed',  pp.  Warranted;  as,  good  quality  is 
guaranteed. 

Guarantor,  (par-an-tor ',)  n.  (Law.)  He  who  makes 
a  guaranty ;  a  warrantor. 

Guaranty ,  n.  [See  Guarantee.]  (Law.)  A  guarantee, 
(see  Note.)  q.  v. 

Note.  (Guaranty  is  the  ruling  form  used  in  the  U. 
States  ;  and  guarantee  in  Great  Britain.) 

Guarapari',  in  Brazil,  a  river  which  rises  in  the  Cor¬ 
dillera  of  Aimores,  and  flows  a  general  E.  course  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. — A  mountain  range,  prov.  of  Espirito- 
Santo. — A  town  in  the  prov.  and  abt.  30  m.  S.W.  of  the 
town  of  Espirito-Santo. 

Guarapi'che,  a  river  of  Venezuela,  enters  the  Gulf 
of  Paria,  abt.  36  miles  W.  of  the  most  N.  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco. 

Guarapua'va,  a  town  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Sao  Paulo. 

Guarati'ba,  a  village  of  Brazil,  abt.  39  m.  W.S.W.  of 
Rio  Janeiro.  Pop.  abt.  4,500. 

Guaratingueta,  (hwa-ra-teen-ha'ta,) a  town  ofBrazil, 
abt.  120  m.  N.W.  of  Sao  Paulo. 

Guaratu'ba,  in  Brazil,  a  river  of  the  prov.  of  Minas- 
Geraes,  which  joins  the  Rio  Verde,  an  affluent  of  the 
Sao  Francisco.— Another  river  of  the  prov.  of  Sao  Paulo, 
which  enters  the  Atlantic  Ocean  Lat.  25°  45'  S. — A  town, 
prov.  of  Sao  Paulo,  abt.  23  m.  S.S.W.  of  Paranagua. 

Guard,  (gard,)  v.  a.  [Fr .  garder  ;  It  guardare,  to  de¬ 
fend;  Teut.  warden;  A.S.  weardian ,  to  watch.  See 
Ward.]  To  keep  watch  over;  to  defend;  to  protect; 
to  shield ;  to  secure  against  attack,  injury,  or  loss ;  to 
keep  in  safety;  to  accompany  for  protection. — To  cover 
the  edge  of,  as  with  a  border; — hence,  to  bind  or  orna¬ 
ment  with  braid,  lace,  Ac. ;  ak,  a  guarded  livery,  a 
guarded  discourse.  —  Shales. 

— v.  n.  To  watch  in  a  cautious  manner, or  defensively ;  to 
be  cautious  or  circumspect ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  safety  or 
security  ;  as,  we  have  guarded  against  failure. 

— n.  [Fr.  j/arde ;  A.  S.  weard .]  That  which  defends, 
shields,  or  protects ;  any  defence,  shield,  or  protection. 

(Mil.)  A  man,  or  one  of  a  body  of  men,  occupied  in 
preserving  a  prison  or  place  from  attack  or  injury ;  a 
sentinel;  a  watch;  a  sentry;  as,  to  call  the  guard,  to 
relieve  the  guard. 

“  They  . . .  had  their  guards  and  spies,  after  the  practice  of  tyrants." 

Swift. 

— An  escort;  a  body  of  attendants,  accompanying  for  pro¬ 
tection  or  safe-keeping. — A  state  of  caution  or  vigilance; 
care;  heed;  attention;  watchfulness. 

“  Malice  and  revenge  had  put  him  on  his  guard." — Dryden. 

— An  officer  who  has  charge  of  a  railroad-train,  mail-coach, 
or  other  public  conveyance;  a  conductor;  as,  a  rail  way  - 
guard.  (Used  in  Eng.)  —  That  which  secures  against 
cavil,  objections,  or  censure ;  careful  or  limited  expres¬ 
sion  or  admission;  as,  “guards  and  restrictions.” 

A  tier  bury. 

— That  which  secures  against  injury,  defacement,  or  loss; 

—  whence,  the  bowl  or  basket  of  a  sword-hilt,  or  that 
which  serves  as  a  protection  for  the  hand. —  An  orna¬ 
mental  hem,  lace,  edging,  seam,  or  border.  —  The  chain 
or  ribbon  which  serves  to  fasten  a  time-piece,  &c.,  to 
one’s  person;  as,  a  watch-$ua?-tf. —  A  kind  of  fine  wire¬ 
grating  or  net  work,  placed  opposite  to,  or  over,  a  hearth, 
Ac.;  as,  a  fire-guard. — A  railing  placed  at  the  sides  of  a 
vessel,  to  prevent  persons  from  falling  overboard. 

(Fencing.)  A  posture  or  attitude  of  defence;  as,  the 
thrust  went  through  his  guard. 

(Mil.)  Advanced  guard,  or  vanguard.  See  Advanced. 

—  Guard-mounting.  Parade  of  mounting  guard. —  To 
mount  guard.  See  Mount. 

Offguard.  Incautious;  inattentive;  in  a  careless  state. 

“  Temerity  puts  a  man  off  his  guard."— L‘ Estrange.. 

(Mil.)  Relieved  from  duty  ;  as,  an  officer  off  guard. 

On  guard,  or  on  the.  guard.  Vigilant;  on  the  alert; 
in  a  state  of  watchfulness. 

“  It  is  wisdom  to  keep  ourselves  on  the  guard." —L’ Estrange. 


(Mil.)  Acting  or  serving  on  duty  as  a  guard;  as,  we 
were  detailed  on  guard. 

To  run  the  guard.  To  pass  the  watch  or  sentry  with¬ 
out  answering  to  challenge. —  See  Guards. 

G ii arila.  [Lat.  Lancia  Oppidana .]  A  fortified  town 
of  Portugal,  in  the  prov.  of  Beira,  on  the  Mondego,  39 
m.  S.E.  of  Visen.  G.  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  possesses  a 
remarkable  cathedral,  was  founded  by  Don  Sancho  II., 
king  of  Portugal,  and  received  its  name  from  its  serving 
for  a  long  time  as  a  bulwark  (guarda)  against  the  Moors. 
Pop.  3,200. 

Guard'able,  a.  [Fr.  gardable.]  That  may  be  guarded. 

Guardalui.  (gwar'da-fwee.)  [Lat.  Aromatum  Promon- 
torium .]  The  cape  forming  the  most  E.  part  of  Africa, 
at  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  coast  of  Adel ;  Lat.  11°  46' 
N.,  Lon.  49°  38'  E.  It  is  a  lofty  mountain,  and  serves 
as  an  excellent  landmark  for  navigators. 

Guard'ant,  a.  [0.  Fr.]  (Her.)  That  has  the  face  turned 
toward  the  spectator;  as,  a  lion  guardant,  (Fig.  1194.) 

Gliiiril'-boat,n.  (Naval.)  A  boat  that  goes  the  rounds 
of  ships  of  war  lying  in  harbor,  to  ascertain  if  their  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  watch  keep  a  good  lookout. 

Guard'-cliailiber,  n.  A  guard-room;  an  apartment 
in  a  royal  palace  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  guards  on  duty. 

Guard'ed.a.  Cautious;  wary;  prudent;  circumspect; 
as,  he  is  guarded  in  his  actions. —  Expressed  with  cir¬ 
cumspection  and  caution;  as,  his  language  to  me  was 
guarded. 

Guard'edly,  adv.  In  a  guarded  or  wary  manner. 

Guard'eduess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  guarded; 
caution. 

Guard'er,  n.  A  guardian;  one  who  guards. 

Guard'f'iil,  a.  With  caution. 

Guard'fully,  adv.  In  a  guardful  manner. 

Guardia,  (goo-ar'de-a,)  a  small  town  of  S.  Italy,  12  m. 
S.S.E.  of  Chieti ;  pop.  6,740. 

Guardian, (gdr'di-an,)n.  [Fr.gardien;  Sp. guardian.] 
One  who  guards,  protects,  preserves,  or  secures;  one  to 
whom  anything  is  committed  for  care  or  safe-keeping. 

“  The  appointed  guardians  of  the  Christian  faith.” —  Waterland. 

(Law.)  One  chosen  or  appointed,  by  statute  or  by  will, 
to  take  charge  of  the  estate  or  education  of  an  orphan 
or  ward,  or  a  person  who  is  imbecile  or  otherwise  incom¬ 
petent  to  manage  his  own  affairs.  A  G.  is  not  allowed 
to  reap  any  benefit  from  his  ward’s  estate,  but  must  ac¬ 
count  for  all  profits,  which  the  ward  may  elect  to  take 
or  charge  interest  on  the  capital  used  by  him.  He  can 
invest  the  money  of  his  ward  in  real  estate  only  by  order 
of  court;  nor  can  he  convert  real  estate  into  personalty 
without  a  similar  order.  He  may  lease  the  land  of  his 
ward;  but  if  the  lease  extends  beyond  the  minority  of 
the  ward,  the  latter  may  void  it  on  coming  of  age.  He 
may  sell  his  ward’s  personalty  without  order  of  court, 
and  dispose  of  and  manage  it  as  he  pleases.  He  is  re¬ 
quired  to  put  the  money  out  at  interest,  or  show  that 
he  was  unable  to  do  this.  If  he  spends  more  than  the 
interests  and  profits  of  the  estate  in  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  the  ward,  without  permission  of  the 
court,  he  may  be  held  liable  for  the  principal  thus  con¬ 
sumed.  If  he  erects  buildings  on  his  ward’s  estate  out 
of  his  own  money,  without  order  of  court,  he  will  not  be 
allowed  any  compensation.  Contracts  between  guar¬ 
dian  and  ward,  immediately  after  the  latter  has  attained 
his  majority,  are  unfavorably  regarded  by  the  courts, 
and  will  be  set  aside  where  they  redound  to  the  profit 
of  the  G.  He  is  entitled  to  the  care  and  custody  of  the 
person  of  his  ward.  If  a  female  ward  marry,  the  guar¬ 
dianship  terminates  both  as  to  her  person  and  property. 
It  has  been  thought  to  continue  over  her  property  if 
she  marries  a  minor.  If  a  male  ward  marries,  the  guar¬ 
dianship  continues  as  to  his  estate,  though  it  has  been 
held  otherwise  as  to  his  person.  If  he  marries  a  female 
minor,  his  G.  will  also  be  entitled  to  her  property.  A 
G.  may  change  the  residence  of  his  ward  from  one  county 
to  another  in  the  same  State;  but  it  seems  that  the  new 
county  may  appoint  another  G.  Whether  he  has  the 
right  to  remove  his  ward  into  a  foreign  jurisdiction, 
has  been  a  disputed  question.  By  the  common  law,  his 
authority  both  over  the  person  and  property  of  bis  ward 
was  strictly  local ;  and  this  is  the  view  maintained  in 
most  of  the  States. 

G.  of  Spiritualities.  (Eccl.  Law.)  The  person  to  whom 
the  spiritual  administration  of  a  diocese  is  intrusted 
during  the  vacancy  of  the  see.  —  G.  of  Temporalities. 
(Eccl.  Law.)  A  person  appointed  by  the  sovereign,  dur¬ 
ing  the  vacancy  of  a  see,  to  take  care  of  the  goods  and 
profits  of  the  same,  and  render  an  account  thereof  to 
the  Exchequer.  (Eng.) 

G.  of  the  Poor.  A  person  appointed  in  a  parish,  or 
union  of  parishes,  to  act  in  lieu  of  overseers,  and  to 
superintend  all  matters  relative  to  the  relief  and  man¬ 
agement  of  the  poor.  (Eng.) 

— a.  Protecting ;  performing  the  office  of  a  protector ;  as, 
guardian  care. 

“A  guardian  angel  o’er  his  life  presiding.”  —  S.  Roger t. 

Guar'dianless,  a.  Having  no  guardian. 

Guar'dianship,  n.  The  office  of  a  guardian  ;  pro¬ 
tection;  custody ;  care. 

“  Theseus  assigned  to  himself  the  guardianship  of  the  laws.” 

Swift. 

Guard'less,  a.  Having  no  guard;  without  defence; 
as,  ‘"the  guardless  herd.” 

Guard'-rooni,  n.  A  room  set  apart  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  guards;  also,  a  place  of  temporary  confine¬ 
ment  of  soldiers. 

Guards,  n.  pi.  (Mil.)  The  term  applied  to  those  troops 
especially  attached  to  the  person  of  a  sovereign,  or  chief 
ruler  of  a  state.  Body-guards  have  been  an  inseparable 
accompaniment  of  monarchy  from  the  earliest  ages  ;  the 
Assyrian  and  Persian  kings  employed  them,  and  the 
corps  of  Argyraspides,  or  "silver-shields,”  were  selected 
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by  Alexander  out  of  the  bravest  men  of  his  army.  The  [ 
Roman  emperors  had  their  Prsetorian  guard.  Napo¬ 
leon  I.  first  created  a  small  troop  of  body-guards,  with 
the  title  of  Guides ,  while  he  was  yet  only  general,  in  his 
first  Italian  campaign.  From  this  arose  by  degrees  the 
great  institution  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  consolidated  in 
1804,  which  ten  years  later  comprised  102,708  men,  and 
after  being  disbanded  by  Louis  XVIII.  in  1815,  was 
restored  by  Napoleon  III.  in  1854.  It  consists  of  in¬ 
fantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery.  In  England,  the  Guards 
(otherwise  called  household  troops)  consist  of  two  regi¬ 
ments  of  Life-Guards,  the  royal  regiment  of  Horse- 
Guards,  and  3  regiments  of  Foot-Guards.  Many  of  the 
European  sovereigns  before  the  French  revolution  had 
small  corps  of  foreign  troops  which  served  in  this  ca¬ 
pacity.  Thus  the  French  had,  in  former  times,  the  Guard 
of  Scottish  Archers,  and  at  a  later  period,  a  body  of  Swiss 
guards, called  the  Cent  Suisses.  The  Cent  Gardes  formed 
by  Napoleon  III.  are  founded  upon  the  latter.  The 
Pope  still  retains  his  Swiss  guards.  In  Prussia  there  is 
both  infantry  and  cavalry  of  the  guard,  and  the  Russian 
imperial  guard  forms  an  entire  corps  d’armee,  50,000 
strong.  See  National  Guard  ;  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  &c. 

Guartl-sli'p,  n.  (Naval.)  In  England,  a  large  ship  of 
war  on  harbor  duty,  appointed  to  protect  unarmed  ves¬ 
sels  lying  at  anchor  in  the  port. 

Gnards  inan,  n.  (Mil.)  An  officer  or  private  in  a 
body  of  troops  whose  duty  it  is  to  guard  the  sovereign’s 
person. 

— In  England,  an  officer  or  private  of  the  Horse-,  Life-,  or 
Foot-guards. 

Guari’co,  a  river  of  Venezuela,  joins  a  branch  of  the 
Apure,  abt.  12  m.  E.  of  San  Fernando. 

Guari'co,  a  cape  near  the  E.  extremity  of  the  island 
of  Cuba,  W.  Indies. 

Gnaricu'ra,  an  island  of  Brazil,  in  the  Amazon  River, 
opposite  the  town  of  Para.  Area,  abt.  700  sq.  m. 

Guariui,  Giovanni  Battista,  (goo-a-re'ne,)  a  celebrated 
Italian  poet,  B.  at  Ferrara,  1537.  He  was  secretary  to 
Alphonso,  duke  of  Ferrara;  next,  to  Ferdinand  de  Medici, 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany  ;  and  subsequently,  to  the  duke 
of  Urbino.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  polite  litera¬ 
ture,  and  wrote  several  admired  poems :  but  his  chief 
composition  is  his  pastoral  drama,  entitled  11  Pastor  Fido. 
In  some  respects  this  poem  is  considered  to  rival  Tasso’s 
Aminta ;  and  it  has  passed  through  a  very  great  num¬ 
ber  of  editions,  besides  being  translated  into  almost  all 
European  languages.  D.  1612. 

Guar'inite,  n.  (Min.)  A  yellow  transparent  mineral 
found  in  small  cavities  in  a  grayish  trachyte  on  Monte 
Somma.  Sp.  gr.  3-487.  Comp.  Silica  33-64,  titanic  acid 
33  92.  lime  28'01,  oxide  of  iron  and  manganese  a  trace. 

Giiarisamey,  (wha-re-sai-ma',)  a  mining-town  of 
Mexico,  abt.  55  m.  S.S.W.  of  Durango. 

Guarmey',  a  village  of  Peru,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Guarmey,  abt.  15-<  m.  N.N.W.  of  Lima. 

tiiiarna'po,  in  Venezuela,  a  river  uniting  the  Apure 
and  Portuguesa  rivers. — Another  river,  which  flows  into 
the  Orinoco  River. 

Guasca'lflA  Point,  a  promontory  on  the  W.  coast 
of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Lat.  2°  30'  N.,  Lon.  78° 
30'  W. 

Guastalla  (goo-as-tal1  la),  a  fortified  town  of  Italy,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  16  m.  N.  E.  of  Parma,  and  18 
N.  of  Modena.  Manuf.  Silk  fabrics  and  twist.  Pop.  lo,(X)0. 

Guastata'ya.  a  town  of  Central  America,  about  35  m. 
E.  N.  E.  of  Guatemala 

Guatavi'ta,  a  village  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia, 
abt.  20  m.  N.E.  of  Bogota.  Previous  to  the  Spanish 
conquest  it  was  a  town  of  great  importance,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lake  of  Guatavita  near  it  are  the  ruins  of 
many  once  magnificent  and  venerated  Peruvian  temples. 

Guatemala,  or  Guatimala,  (hwa-te-ma’la,)  a  republic 
of  Central  America,  extends  between  Lat.  14°  and  17° 
N.,  and  Lou.  89°  and  94°  W. ;  having  N.  Yucatan  and 
Mexico,  E.  Honduras  and  San  Salvador,  and  S.  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Area,  40,777  sq.m.  The  physical  features  of 
the  country  are  mountainous  throughout,  and  although 
no  very  distinct  mountain  chain  traverses  £?.,  an  ele¬ 
vated  plateau  occupies  the  central  parts  of  the  country, 
forming  a  kind  of  chain  of  communication  between  the 
Cordilleras  of  S.  America  and  the  mountain-ranges  of 
Mexico.  This  plateau  rises  much  more  precipitously 
from  the  side  of  the  Pacific  than  the  Atlantic,  the  gen¬ 
eral  slope  of  the  country  being  to  the  N.E.  The  table¬ 
land  averages  perhaps  5,000  feet  in  height  above  the 
ocean,  —  the  loftiest  summits,  which  are  either  active  or 
extinct  volcanoes,  being  in  that  part  of  the  Confedera¬ 
tion.  The  Water  Volcano,  near  G.,  so  called  from. its 
frequently  emitting  torrents  of  hot  water  and  stones, 
but  never  fire,  is  12,620  ft.  above  the  Pacific.  There  are 
two  large  plains  —  those  of  Nicaragua  and  Comayagua, 
besides  many  of  less  size  on  the  batiks  of  the  larger 
rivers,  and  along  the  shores;  these  principally  consist 
of  extensive  savannas  with  rich  pasturage  interspersed 
with  clumps  of  trees.  All  the  larger  rivers  flow  N.E  or 
E.,  the  proximity  of  the  high  mountain  range  to  the 
Pacific  permitting  but  a  short  course  to  those  flowing 
W.  The  Montagna  is  of  considerable  size,  and  useful 
for  the  conveyance  of  goods  into  the  interior  of  G.  The 
principal  lakes  are  the  Golto-Dolce,  and  those  of  Leon 
or  Managua,  Peten,  Atitan,  and  Amatitan.  The  Golfo- 
Dolce,  24  m.  long  by  10  broad,  receives  several  rivers, 
and  discharges  itself  by  the  Rio  Dolce  into  the  Bay  of 
Honduras.  The  coast  plains  are  subject  to  violent  tropi¬ 
cal  heats,  and  are  very  unhealthy,  especially  those  on 
the  E.  coast,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  where  fevers  inces¬ 
santly  prevail.  These  are,  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  In¬ 
dian  race.  The  climate  of  the  table-land  varies  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  elevation,  but  an  equable,  moderate,  and 
agreeable  temperature  may  be  obtained  there  all  the 


year  round,  with  a  perfectly  healthy  climate.  The  dry 
season  lasts  from  October  to  the  end  of  May,  during 
which  N.  winds  prevail ;  and  in  the  table-land,  in  Nov. 
and  Dec.,  water  exposed  to  the  open  air  at  night  is  some¬ 
times,  though  rarely,  covered  with  a  thin  pellicle  of  ice. 
The  rest  of  the  year  is  entitled  the  wet  season;  but  the 
rains,  though  heavy,  last  only  during  the  night,  and 
the  days  are  fair  and  cloudless.  Earthquakes  are  very 
frequent.  The  forests  yield  many  valuable  kinds  of  tim¬ 
ber,  including  mahogany,  cedar,  di  maria,  a  species 
of  wood  well  adapted  for  ship-building,  &c.  But  the 
logwood-tree  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  the  products 
of  the  forest.  It  is  found  here  and  in  the  adjoining  pen¬ 
insula  of  Yucatan  in  the  greatest  perfection,  and  is  a  most 
important  article  of  export ;  a  species  of  Brazil  wood  is 
also  exported.  Among  the  other  vegetable  products  inay 
be  enumerated  the  dragou’s-blood,  mastic, palma  Christi, 
and  other  balsamic,  aromatic,  and  medicinal  plants ; 
with  the  sugar-cane,  cocoa,  indigo,  coffee,  tobacco,  and 
cotton,  which  are  extensively  cultivated.  The  crops 
vary  according  to  the  elevation  of  the  surface.  Below 
the  level  of  3,000  ft.,  indigo,  cotton,  sugar,  and  cocoa  are 
the  principal.  The  last  is  chiefly  grown  along  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific.  The  district  is  also  distinguished  for  the 
growth  of  indigo,  to  which  the  agriculturists  devote 
their  attention  so  exclusively  as  almost  wholly  to  neg¬ 
lect  the  cultivation  of  articles  of  prime  necessity.  Be¬ 
tween  the  heights  of  3,000  and  5,000  ft.,  the  nopal,  or 
cochineal  plant,  is  a  favorite  object  of  cultivation,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Guatemala.  Maize  is 
generally  grown,  but  wheat  only  in  the  high  table-land 
in  the  N.  Flax  and  hemp,  though  they  flourish  luxu¬ 
riantly,  receive  little  attention,  owing  to  the  superior  fa¬ 
cilities  for  growing  and  manufacturing  cotton  ;  and  va¬ 
nilla  is  suffered  to  run  to  waste  for  want  of  hands  to 
gather  and  prepare  it.  Agriculture,  and  cattle  and 
sheep-breeding,  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  people; 
but  the  manufactures  are  not  quite  unimportant.  Coarse 
woollens  are  manufactured,  together  with  some  cotton 
cloths,  caps,  and  hats.  A  good  many  hands  are  also  em¬ 
ployed  in  making  earthenware,  furniture,  wooden  ar¬ 
ticles  in  cabinet  work,  &c. ;  and  an  inland  trade  is  carried 
on  in  mats,  woven  of  different  colors  by  the  Indians, 
and  used  at  G.  as  carpets. — Min.  Gold  is  found  in  most 
of  the  river-beds,  silver,  salt,  and  saltpetre  are  mined, 
and  lead,  iron,  copper,  coal,  quicksilver,  zinc,  &c.,  occur, 
though  little  mining  is  done. — Gov.  The  governing 
powers  are :  a  president,  a  council  of  state,  aud  a  house 
of  representatives,  elected  by  universal  suffrage.  The 
Roman  Catholic  is  the  established  religion,  but  com¬ 
plete  religious  toleration  exists.  The  monastic  orders 
have  been  wholly  suppressed.  The  Indians  preserve  to 
a  great  degree  their  aboriginal  language  and  customs. 
The  chief  occupation  of  the  settled  tribes  is  agriculture. 
They  live  in  great  harmony  with  the  whites,  but  enter¬ 
tain  a  dislike  to  the  ladinos,  a  mixed  breed  between  the 
whites  and  Indian  tribes. — Hist.  The  N.  E.  coast  of 
this  region  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1502. 
Most  part  of  it  was  conquered  by  the  Spaniards  about 
1524,  and  erected  into  a  captain-generalship  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  in  1527.  G.,  together  with  the 

other  States  of  Central  America,  became  independent  in 
1821.  A  confederation,  which  existed  from  1824  to 
1839,  was  overthrown  by  an  uneducated  but  able  Indian 
named  Carrera,  wrho  founded  the  present  republic  and 
governed  it  until  his  death  in  1865.  General  Barrios 
was  president  fiom  1871  to  1885,  and  under  his  iron 
rule  the  country  made  much  progress.  In  1897  G. 
became  a  member  of  a  new  confederation  called  the 
Greater  Republic  of  Central  America.  Pop.  estimated 
in  1897  at  1,550,000. 

Guatemala  (Nueva),  the  cap.  of  the  above  State,  is  sit¬ 
uated  15  m.  from  San  Salvador;  Lat.  14°  37'  N.,  Lon. 
90°  30'  W.  It  was  founded  in  1776,  after  the  destruction 
of  the  old  cap.  by  an  earthquake,  and  is  situated  on  a 
high,  level,  open  plain,  4,372  feet  above  sea,  90  m.  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  by  far  the  most  important  city 
of  Central  America,  is  regularly  laid  out  in  the  style  of 
our  cities,  and  has  a  flourishing  trade  with  Vera  Cruz 
and  Mexico.  Pop.  (1897)  45,660. 

Gnafeina'la  la  Antigua,  or  Old  Guatemala,  a 
city,  and  the  former  cap  of  Guatemala,  about  25  m. 
W.S.W.  of  Nueva  Guatemala.  It  is  situated  at  the  base 
of  the  Volcan  d'Agua,  by  an  eruption  of  which  it  was 
overwhelmed  in  1541.  In  1773  it  wras  again  almost  de- 
stroyed  by  an  earthquake.  Pop.  12,000. 

Guatey'oas,  or  Guaytecas,  a  bay  and  group  of  islands, 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  off  the  W.  coast  of  Patagonia,  the 
islands  forming  a  part  of  Chonos  Archipelago. 

Guatul'co,  a  seaport  of  Mexico,  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
about  105  m.  S.  E.  of  Oajaca. 

Guaviare  (hicd-ve-ii'ra),  or  Guabiare,  a  river  of  the 
Republic  of  Colombia,  joins  the  Orinoco  near  San  Fer- 
naudo,  in  Venezuela;  Lat.  4°  20'  N.,  Lon.  67°  30'  W. 
Length,  about  450  miles. 

Gtiaya'ma.  a  sea-port  town  on  the  S.  coast  of  Porto 
Rico,  W.  Indies ;  pop.  abt.  5,500. 

Guayanilla,  (hwi-a-nel'ya,)  a  sea-port  town  on  the  S. 
coast  of  Porto  Rico,  West  Indies. 

Gua  va,  n.  (Bot.)  A  tree  of  the  genus  Psidium.  native 
of  tropical  America.  There  are  two  species.  The  Common 
or  White  guava,  P.pyriferum,  is  a  low  tree,  17-20  ft.  high, 
with  numerous  branches,  obtuse  smooth  leaves,  and 
fragrant  white  flowers  on  solitary  axillary  stalks.  The 
fruit  is  larger  than  a  hen’s  egg,  roundish  or  oblong, 
smooth,  yellow ;  the  rind  thin  and  brittle ;  the  pulp 
firm,  full  of  bony  seeds,  flesh-colored,  aromatic,  and 
sweet.  The  jelly  or  preserve  made  from  it  in  the  W. 
Indies,  and  chiefly  at  Havana,  is  highly  esteemed.  The 
rind  is  stewed  with  milk,  aud  is  also  made  into  mar¬ 
malade.  This  fruit  is  rather  astringent  than  laxative. 


G.  buds,  boiled  with  barley  and  liquorice,  make  a  useful 
astringent  drink  in  diarrhoea. — The  Red  guava,  P.pomif- 


Fig.  1209.  —  guava,  (Psidium  pyriferum.) 


erum  (Fig.  1 209),  produces  a  beautiful  fruit, with  red  flesh, 
but  not  nearly  so  agreeable  as  the  white  guava. — It  is 
very  acid.  See  Psidium. 

Guayaquil,  (hwi-a-keeV ,)  a  dept,  of  Ecuador,  border¬ 
ing  on  the  Pacific  Ocean;  area,  abt.  14,400  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Guayaquil  River,  and  some  smaller  streams.  Surface, 
diversified,  the  Andes  forming  its  E.  boundary.  Soil, 
in  some  parts  fertile.  Cap.  Guayaquil.  Pop.  abt.  75,000. 

— A  city,  cap.  of  the  above  dept.,  on  the  Guayaquil  River, 
about  40  nt.  above  its  mouth  ;  Lat.  2°  20'  28"  S.,  Lon. 
79°  43'  IV.  It  consists  mostly  of  wooden  houses,  built 
upon  low  unhealthy  ground,  badly  supplied  with  water. 


Fig.  1210.  —  cathedral  of  Guayaquil. 


and  infested  with  vermin.  There  are  nevertheless  some 
good  edifices,  and  the  Cathedral  (Fig.  1210)  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  which  pre¬ 
vails  in  South  America.  The  exports  are  chiefly 
cocoa,  timber,  hides,  tobacco,  ceibo-wool,  and  cattle.  Its 
harbor  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  Pacific  coast,  l'up. 
(1897  about  40,000. 

Guayaquil,  Gulf  of,  an  arm  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  in 
Ecuador.  It  receives  the  Guayaquil,  Daule,  and  Tum- 
bez  Rivers. 

Guay  mas,  (hwi'mas,)  a  sea-port  town  of  Mexico,  state 
Sonora,  at  the  mouth  of  a  considerable  river,  on  the  E. 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  230  m.  W.N.W.  of  El 
Fuerte.  Lat.  27°  50'  N.,  Lon.  112°  W.  The  town  owes  its 
origin  and  rise  to  its  magnificent  harbor,  the  best  in  Mex¬ 
ico.  This  inlet  is  capable  of  accommodating  200  vessels, 
and  is  sheltered  from  all  winds  by  the  lofty  hills  which 
surround  it,  and  the  island  of  1’axaros,  which  forms  a 
natural  breakwater  before  its  entrance.  Close  to  the 
pier  there  are  5  fathoms  water,  and  deeper  soundings, 
with  good  anchorage,  are  found  a  short  distance  further 
off  shore.  The  more  modern  houses  are  large  and  well 
built ;  the  rest  are  chiefly  of  mud  and  flat-roofed.  The 
climate  is  healthy,  though  hot.  Water,  with  provisions, 
have  to  be  conveyed  to  the  town  from  a  distance  of 
about  3  m.,  the  immediate  neighborhood  being  arid  and 
sterile.  But  the  great  commercial  advantages  of  the 
place  countervail  these  drawbacks,  and  will  probably 
render  it  the  principal  commercial  depot  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Mexico  :  it  being  much  superior  as  a  port  to 
either  Mazatlsn  or  San  Bias,  and  easier  of  access  than 
Acapulco  to  vessels  from  China  to  Mexico,  which  from 
the  prevalence  of  particular  winds  in  the  Pacific,  sel¬ 
dom  make  the  Mexican  coast  S.  of  Guay  mas.  At  this 
port  and  Mazatlan,  indeed,  all  the  trade  between  Mex¬ 
ico  and  E.  Asia  is  now  transacted.  G.  is  the  Pacific 
terminus  of  the  A.  T.  &  Santa  F6  R.R.  Pop.  abt.  5,000. 

Guay'ra,  La.  See  La  Guayra. 

Guayta'ra.a  river  of  Ecuador,  an  affluent  of  the  Patia. 

Gubbio,  (goob'be-o.)  [Lat.  Eugubium .]  A  town  ot  Italy, 
21  m.  S.  of  Urbino,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines.  Manf. 
Woollen  and  silk  stuffs.  Rich  in  antique  Roman  and 
Etruscan  monuments.  Pop.  (1895)  5,343. 

Gu'ben,  a  city  of  Bradenbnrg,  Prussia,  at  the  conflu¬ 
ence  of  the  Neiss  •  and  Lubst.  27  ni.  S.  of  Frankfort-on- 
tlie-Oder.  Manf.  Cloth,  woollen  stockings,  linens ;  tan¬ 
neries  and  lueweries  of  importance  are  in  the  vicinity. 
Pop.  (189.)  23,701. 
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Gubernatorial,  a.  [From  Lat.  gubernator.  See 
Governor. J  Relating  or  pertaining  to  government,  or 
to  a  governor.  (Used  sometimes  in  the  U.  States.) 

Gueliila<|ue,  ( goo-che-la'ku ,)  a  town  of  Mexico,  abt. 
30  m.  S.  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  Elevation,  7,000  ft. 

Gudgeon,  (gudj'on.)  [Fr.  goujon .]  A  small  Euro¬ 
pean  Malacopterygious  fresh-water  fish  of  the  genus 
Gubin.  {Cur.)  It  is  about  six  to  eight  inches  long,  and 
half-cylindrical  in  shape  ;  its  back  is  pale-brown,  spotted 
with  black,  the  belly  white,  and  the  tail  forked.  The 
gudgeon  swims  in  shoals,  and  feeds  on  worms  and  aquat¬ 
ic  insects.  They  afford  great  sport  to  anglers,  from 
their  greediness  in  seizing  upon  any  bait  presented  to 
them.  A  species,  5  inches  long,  inhabits  Niagara  River. 

— A  person  easily  cheated  or  bamboozled.  —  A  bait;  an 
allurement. 

(Mach.)  That  part  of  a  horizontal  shaft  or  axle  which 
turns  in  the  collar;  an  iron  pin  fixed  as  a  bearing  in  a 
beam  or  wooden  shaft. 

— pi.  (Naut.)  Eyes  driven  into  a  ship’s  stern-post,  to 
hang  the  rudder  on.  (Sometimes  written  googings,  or 
goodgeons.) 

— v.  ci.  To  cheat:  to  swindle;  to  insnare,  (r.) 

Gti'din,  Theodore,  a  French  marine  painter,  B.  inParis, 
1802,  became  a  pupil  of  Girodet  Trioson,  and  on  leaving 
this  artist  confined  his  studies  chiefly  to  marine  and 
landscape  painting,  which  he  practised  both  in  oil  and 
water-colors.  The  picture  which  secured  his  fame  was 
the  Sauvetage  de.s  Passagers  du  Columbus ,  which  was 
exhibited  at  the  Salon  in  1831,  and  is  in  the  Bordeaux 
Museum.  The  Coup  de  Vent  dans  la  Made  d' Alger,  in 
1835,  which  was  still  more  admired,  is  in  the  Luxem¬ 
bourg.  When  Louis  Philippe  resolved  to  decorate  the 
interior  of  the  palace  of  Versailles,  he  selected  M.  Gudin 
to  paint  the  principal  events  in  the  naval  history  of 
France.  The  artist  worked  assiduously  at  this  com¬ 
mission  from  1838  till  1848,  during  which  period  he  pro¬ 
duced  no  less  than  63  paintings,  chiefly  naval  actions, 
many  of  large  size,  llis  style  was  always  somewhat 
affected,  and  his  success  probably  caused  him  to  be  neg¬ 
ligent  in  details,  slovenly  in  touch,  and  mitri  in  com¬ 
position,  examples  of  which  faults  may  be  seen  in  his 
pictures  of  Scottish  scenery,  The  Banks  of  the  Don, 
Coast -Scenes  near  Aberdeen,  &  c„  and  still  more  in  his 
L’lncendie  du  Faubourg  du  Fern,  &c.  His  earlier  pic¬ 
tures  of  coast-scenery  in  France  and  Holland  are  con¬ 
sidered  his  best.  M.  Gudin  resided  in  Scotland  after 
1861.  Died  in  1880. 

Gueber,  Guebre,  Gheber,  ( ge'ber ,)  n.  [Pers. 
ghebr,  an  infidel ;  Turk,  giaour.]  A  term  applied  by  the 
Mohammedan  conquerors  of  Persia  to  the  disciples  of 
Zoroaster  iu  that  country.  They  call  themselves  “  Be- 
hendies,”  i.  e.,  followers  of  the  true  faith,  and  are  gen¬ 
erally  known  by  Europeans  as  fire-worshippers.  Zoroas¬ 
ter  is  believed  to  have  flourished  in  the  6th  century, 
B.  c.  In  course  of  time  the  system  became  very  corrupted, 
and  King  Ardeshir  Babekau  (a.  d.  226)  reformed  it,  col¬ 
lected  the  sacred  books,  and  caused  them  to  be  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Zend  language  into  the  vernacular  dia¬ 
lect  of  Persia,  and  built  temples  for  the  preservation  of 
the  sacred  fire.  Under  the  Mohammedan  invaders  in 
the  7th  century,  they  were  much  persecuted,  and  most 
of  them  embraced  Islamism.  A  small  remnant,  who 
clung  to  their  old  faith,  were  finally  allowed  to  settle 
in  one  of  the  most  barren  parts  of  the  kingdom.  They 
now  number  about  100,000  souls,  dwelling  chiefly  in  the 
city  of  Yezd,  and  the  province  of  Kerman.  They  have 
the  character  of  being  industrious  and  virtuous,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  other  Persians,  but  they  are  ignorant 
and  depressed.  A  body  of  the  Guebres  left  Persia  at  the 
tune  of  the  invasion  and  settled  in  Hindostan.  At  pres¬ 
ent  they  are  numerous  iu  Western  India,  where  they 
are  called  Parsecs,  from  the  country  of  their  origin. 
They  are  honored  by  Europeans  for  their  estimable 
qualities,  and  are  the  richest  and  most  influential  of  the 
native  citizens  of  Bombay.  Their  worship  became  cor¬ 
rupted  with  many  Hindoo  practices,  and  in  1852  an  as¬ 
sociation  was  organized  for  the  restoration  of  the  creed 
of  Zoroaster  to  its  original  purity,  which  has  had  a  con¬ 
siderable  effect.  They  recognize  one  God.  Ormuzd,  in¬ 
visible  and  omnipotent,  the  creator,  governor,  and  pre¬ 
server  of  all  things.  He  sprang  from  primeval  light, 
which  emanated  from  a  supreme  incomprehensible  es¬ 
sence,  called  Zernane  Akerene,  or  the  Eternal.  Ormuzd 
created  a  number  of  good  spirits  to  act  as  the  medium 
of  his  bounty  to  men,  and  intrusted  them  each  with  the 
guardianship  of  a  particular  person  or  object,  animate 
or  inanimate.  The  sun  is  the  eye  of  Ormuzd,  and,  like 
all  the  heavenly  bodies,  is  animated  with  a  soul.  The 
spirit  of  the  stars  have  a  beneficent  influence  upon  the 
affairs  of  men.  and  can  reveal  the  future  to  those  who 
understand  their  signs  ;  hence  astrology  has  always 
been  a  favorite  subject  of  study  with  them.  The  wor¬ 
ship  of  idols  is  prohibited,  but  a  reverence  for  fire  and 
the  sun  inculcated,  as  emblems  of  deity.  To  Ormuzd  is 
opposed  Ahriman,  the  author  of  evil.  The  sacred  fire 
which  Zoroaster  brought  from  heaven  is  kept  continually 
burning  in  holy  places,  and  is  fed  with  choice  wood  and 
spices.  Their  funeral  ceremonies  are  very  peculiar. 
Fasting  and  celibacy  are  considered  as  displeasing  to  the 
deity,  and  polygamy  is  strictly  forbidden.  Their  priests 
pass  their  time  in  praying,  chanting  hymns,  tending 
the  fires  on  the  altars,  burning  incense,  and  performing 
certain  ceremonies.  Prayer,  obedience,  industry,  hon¬ 
esty,  hospitality,  and  alms,  are  enjoined,  while  anger, 
revenge,  envy,  hatred,  and  quarrelling,  are  strictly  for¬ 
bidden  The  precepts  of  this  religion  are  contained  in 
the  Zend  A  vesta,”  or  collection  of  sacred  writings  which 
Zoroaster  received  from  heaven.  The  original  was  lost 
at  the  time  of  the  invasion,  but  copies  of  it  were  pre¬ 
served. 


Guel'derland,  Gel'derland,  a  province  of  the! 
Netherlands,  bi  unded  byGveryssel,  Westphalia,  N  Bra¬ 
bant,  Holland,  and  Utrecht,  on  its  respective  lines  ot 
frontier.  Area,  2,018  sq.m.  Surface.  Generally  level. 
Rivers,  dx.  The  Rhine,  Meuse,  Waal,  Yssel,  and  Leek, 
and  numerous  canals.  Prod.  Wheat,  rye,  buckwheat, 
potatoes,  hops,  and  tobacco.  Cattle-breeding  is  largely 
carried  on.  Manuf.  Linen, paper,  leather,  tiles,  liquors, 
beer,  &c.  Chief  towns.  Arnheui  (the  cap.),  Nymwegen, 
Thiel  and  Zutpheu.  Pop.  (1895)  520,210. 

Guelder-rose  {gCl'der-),  u.  (But.)  See  Viburnum. 

Guelf.  or  Guelph  (gwelf),  [from  the  It.  Guelfi,  and 
Ger.IFef/en.]  The  name  of  an  illustrious  family,  which  in 
the  11th  century  was  transplanted  from  Italy  to  Germany, 
where  it  became  the  ruling  lace  of  several  countries. 
The  family  still  continues  iu  the  tw  o  lines  of  Brunswick 
— the  royal  in  England  and  the  ducal  in  Germany. 

Guelfs,  n.  pi.  {Hist.)  See  Ghibei, lines. 

Guelph,  a  town  of  prov.  of  Ontario,  cap.  of  Wellington 
co.,  on  the  river  Speed,  about  87  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Goderich. 
Pop.  (1895)  9,890. 

Guelph,  Order  of,  or  lloyal  Guelpliic 
Order,  n.  (Her.)  The  name  of  a  Hanoverian  order 
of  knighthood,  founded  in  1815,  by  George  IV.  of  Eng¬ 
land  (then  Prince  Regent).  It  consists  of  grand  crosses 
(G.  C.  H.),  commanders  and  knights,  both  civil  and 
military. 

Gueu'oc,  in  California,  a  village  of  Lake  co. 

Gue'non,  n.  ( Zoiil .)  The  common  name  of  the  genus 
of  monkeys  Cerceipithecus  of  the  Simiadse,  characterized 
by  a  moderately  prominent  muzzle,  long  tail,  and  the 
last  of  the  inferior  molars  with  tubercles.  The  species 
are  very  numerous,  and  of  great  variety  of  size.  They 
live  in  troops,  and  commit  great  havoc  iu  gardens  and 
cultivated  fields.  They  are  easily  tamed.  To  this  genus 
belongs  the  Diana  monkey,  Fig.  813. 

Guerci'no,  Giovanni  Francesco  Barbieri,  commonly 
called  Gcercino  from  a  cast  in  his  eye,  was  born  at 
Cento,  near  Bologna,  in  1590;  he  was  self-taught.  He 
spent  some  time  at  Rome,  but  lived  chiefly  at  Cento, 
until  the  death  of  Guido  in  1642,  when  he  settled  in 
Bologna,  where  he  died  rich  in  1666.  G.  was  an  imitator 
of  Caravaggio,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  so-called 
Tenebrosi  masters,  from  the  great  depth  and  blackness 
of  their  shadows ;  but  upon  his  settlement  in  Bologna  ho 
modified  his  manner,  endeavoring  to  bring  it  nearer  lo 
that  of  Guido. 

Guerdon,  (ger'don,)  n.  [Fr. ;  0.  Ger.  w erd,  wurd,  price, 
value.)  A  reward,  recompense,  or  requital. 

“  He  finds  his  guerdon  iu  bis  lady’s  smile.”  —  Sedley. 

— v.  a.  To  reward  with  a  guerdon  ;  to  make  recompense.  (R.) 

**  We  gave  a  costly  bribe  to  guerdon  silence."  —  Tennyson. 

Guer'donable,  a.  Deserving  requital  or  reward. 

Guericke,  Oito,  ( ger'ik-e(r ,)  a  German  philosopher, 
who  was  counsellor  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  and 
burgomaster  of  Magdeburg.  lie  invented  the  air-pump 
and  weather-glass,  and  published  some  treatises  on  ex¬ 
perimental  philosophy.  B.  1602;  D.  1686. 

Gueril'la.  n.  Same  as  Guerrilla,  q.  v. 

Guer'in,  Pierre  Narcisse,  a  French  painter,  b.  at  Paris 
in  1774.  lie  was  a  scholar  of  Regnault,aud  became  one 
of  the  most  eminent  painters  of  the  classical  school 
Among  his  most  celebrated  works  are  Marcus  Sextus. 
exhibited  in  1800;  the  Emperor  pardoning  the  Insurgents 
at  Cairo  ;  Clytemnestra,Cephalus,  and  A  urora,  Dido,  and 
xEneas.  G.  became  professor  at  the  school  of  Fine  Arts, 
baron,  and  member  of  the  Institute  and  Legion  of 
Honor.  Among  his  scholars  were  Gericault,  Ary 
Scheffer,  and  Eugene  Delacroix,  who  all  distinguished 
themselves  as  masters  in  the  new  Romantic  School.  D. 
at  Rome,  director  of  the  French  Academy  there,  in  1833. 

Guer'ite,  n.  [Fr.]  (Fortif.)  A  small  tower  of  sand  or 
wood,  to  hold  a  sentinel. 

Guernsey,  (garn'say,)  a  British  island,  the  second  in 
size  of  the  Channel  Islands,  Lat.  49°  24'  to  49°  30'  N., 
Lon.  2°  33'  to  2°  41'  W.,  69  m.  S.E.  of  Start  Point,  in  the 
S.  of  Devonshire,  46  m.  S.W.  of  Cherbourg,  France.  It 
has  a  lofty  and  abrupt  coast,  a  fertile  soil,  and,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  low-lands,  affords  very  fine  pasturage.  The 
inhabitants  speak  the  Norman  dialect,  and  the  courts 
still  make  use.  of  the  French  language.  Pop.  34,000. 

Guernsey,  ill  Ohio,  an  E.  co.;  area,  about  517  sq.m. 
Rivers.  Wills,  Seneca  and  Leatherwood  creeks.  Surface, 
hilly  ;  soil,  moderately  fertile.  Min.  Coal.  Cap.  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Fop.  (1897)  about  30,200. 

Glierre'ro,  Vicente,  elected  President  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Mexico  in  1829;  was  by  birth  a  Creole.  At  the 
very  commencement  of  the  revolution  in  Mexico  he 
took  up  arms  against  the  Royalists,  and  never  ceased  to 
occupy  a  prominent  position  in  the  affairs  of  that  coun¬ 
try.  On  repeated  occasions,  from  1819  to  1828,  General 
G.  became  the  rally ing-point  of  the  liberal  or  popular 
party,  the  Yorkinos,  and  was  repeatedly  called  into 
active  service  in  his  military  capacity.  Having  been 
successful  in  various  contests  of  the  aristocratical  party, 
he  at  length,  in  1829,  was  elected  to  the  presidency.  The 
expedition  of  Barradas  soon  gave  employment  to  the 
new  government ;  and  the  better  to  enable  the  president 
to  meet  the  exigency,  he.  was  invested  with  extraordi¬ 
nary  powers ;  but  after  the  victory  over  the  Spanish 
troops,  and  when  the  invading  expedition  was  destroyed, 
G.  evinced  an  unwillingness  to  relinquish  the  dictator¬ 
ship,  which  became  the  pretext  of  another  revolution ; 
and  Bustamente,  the  vice-president,  assumed  the  reins 
of  government.  G.,  however,  was  not  long  idle  ;  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1830,  he  collected  a  large  force  at  Villadolid, 
and  established  a  form  of  government  in  opposition  to 
that  of  Bustamente,  and  the  whole  country  was  agitated 
by  troops  in  arms.  But  his  career  was  almost  run.  In 
February,  1831,  he  was  taken  and  shot. 


Guerrero,  ( glier-ra'ro,),  a  state  of  Mexico,  bordering 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  area,  abt.  32,000  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Balzas  and  Nasca  rivers.  Surface,  mountainous;  soil, 
fertile.  Cap.  Tixtla.  Pop.  abt.  270,000. 

Guerrilla,  Guerilla,  ( ger-ril'la ,)  n.  [Sp.,  dimin. 
of  guerru,  war.]  The  name  applied  in  Spain  to  the 
armed  bands,  composed  of  peasants  and  shepherds,  who, 
on  occasion  of  foreign  invasion  or  civil  wars,  carry  on 
an  irregular  warfare  on  their  own  account.  From  1808 
to  1814  they  were  regularly  organized  against  the 
French,  and  being  favored  by  the  character  of  the 
country,  were  successful  on  many  occasions,  especially 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  uuder  the  Empecinado, 
the  Pastor  Merino,  Mina,  and  other  leaders.  Tbecountry 
itself  suffered  from  the  guerrillas,  who  revenged  politi¬ 
cal  treachery,  or  even  the  bare  suspicion  of  it,  by  fearful 
devastations.  In  the  subsequent  war  in  Spain,  the 
guerrillas,  especially  those  of  the  Basque  provinces, 
acted  a  prominent  part  on  the  Carlist  side. 

— a.  Applying  or  pertaining  to,  or  engaged  in,  warfare  car¬ 
ried  on  by  independent  and  partisan  companies  of 
soldiers ;  as,  a  guerrilla  force. 

Guerrillero.  ( ger-reel-yd'ro ,)  n.  [Sp.,  from  guerra.] 
A  partisan  soldier;  a  guerrilla;  an  irregular  combatant. 

Guess,  George,  or  Seguoyah,  a  half-bieed  Cherokee 
Indian,  inventor  of  the  Cherokee  alphabet ;  B.  abt.  1770  ; 
D.  at  San  Francisco,  1843. 

Guess,  (ges.)  v.  a.  [D.  gissen,  to  conjecture;  Swed. 
gissa,  to  divine;  Ir.  geasaim,  to  foretell  ;  Ar.  kiyas,  to 
gness ;  Hind,  gyas,  to  guess;  obs.  lleb.  kasam,  to  di¬ 
vine.]  To  conjecture  ;  to  divine  ;  to  form,  as  an  opinion, 
without  certain  principles  or  means  of  knowledge  ;  to 
suppose  ;  to  surmise  ;  to  think  at  random  ;  to  imagine. 
“  You  cannot  guess  who  caused  your  father's  death.”  — Slmks. 

— To  judge  or  form,  as  an  opinion  from  some  reasons  that 
render  a  thing  probable. 

“  One  may  guess  from  Plato’s  writings  .  .  .  that  himself  had  a 
right  opinion  concerning  the  true  God.”  — Stillingfleet. 

— To  conjecture  rightly  ;  to  solve  by  a  correct  surmise  or 
conclusive  opinion  ;  as,  I  guessed  the  drift  of  his  inten¬ 
tions. —  To  bit  upon  by  accident. 

(Note.  With  regard  to  the  popular  misuse  of  the 
word  in  this  country,  Webster  says,  —  “  It  is  a  gross  vul¬ 
garism  to  use  tlie  word  guess,  not  in  its  true  and  specifio 
sense,  but  simply  for  think  or  believe ;  as,  I  guess  the 
mail  lias  arrived  ;  I  guess  he  is  at  home.  It  is  equally 
vulgar  to  use  reckon  in  the  same  way  ;  as,  I  reckon  the 
mail  lias  arrived  ;  I  reckon  he  is  at  home.) 

— v.  n.  To  conjecture ;  to  judge  at  random  ;  to  surmise ;  — 
preceding  at,  about,  of,  &<•■. 

—  n.  Conjecture;  judgment  or  opinion  without  any  cer¬ 
tain  evidence  or  grounds. 

“  No  man  is  blest  by  accident  or  guess.”  —  Young. 

Gu ess'alile,  a.  That  may  be  guessed  or  conjectured. 

Guess'er,  n.  One  who  guesses;  one  who  judges,  or 
expresses  an  opinion  without  certain  knowledge. 

Guess'ingly,  adv.  By  way  of  conjecture,  (r.) 

Gness'ive,  a.  Conjectural  ;  arrived  at  by  guesses. 

Guess'-rope,  Guest'-rope,  n.  (Naut.)  A  tow- 
rope  ;  also,  a  painter,  or  warping  line,  for  a  boat. 

G  uess'-work,  n.  Work  performed  at  hazard,  or  by 
mere  coujecture. 

Guest,  (gest,)  n.  [A.  S.  gest,  guest,  gast;  D.,  Fris.,  and 
0.  Ger.  gast ;  Goth,  gasts  ;  Dan.  giest;  Swed  giist ;  Russ. 
gosty ;  Magy .  gazda  ;  W.  gwestwr.)  One  who  is  feasted 
or  entertained  at  the  table  of  another;  a  visitor;  a  visi¬ 
tant;  a  stranger  or  friend  received  into  the  house  of  an¬ 
other,  and  treated  with  hospitality;  a  lodger,  or  so¬ 
journer,  at  a  hotel  or  boarding-house. 

“  Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  parting  guest." — Pope. 

Guest'-rite,  n.  Office  due  a  guest. 

Guest'-rope,  n.  (Naut.)  See  Guess-rope. 

Guest’-wise,  a.  In  the  manner  of  a  guest;  pertain¬ 
ing  to  a  guest. 

Guettar'da,  n.  [After  Dr.  Guettard,  a  French  natu¬ 
ralist.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Cinchcmacese. 
G.  speciosa,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  is  the  tree  from 
which  the  beautiful  zebra-wood  of  the  cabinet-makers 
is  obtained. 

Guffaw',  «.  A  loud,  stentorian  burst  of  laughter;  a 
liorse-laugh. 

Guff'SlPi  v-  »•  See  Gurgle. 

Guhr,  ( g&r ,)  n.  [0.  Ger.]  A  name  applied  in  the  East 
Indies  to  a  loose,  earthy  deposit  from  water,  found  in 
the  clefts  of  rocks,  usually  white,  but  sometimes  red  or 
yellow  from  a  mixture  of  clay  or  ochre. 

Guia,  (gltee'a,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  abt.  30  m.  N.N.E.  of 
Parahiba. 

— A  town  of  Brazil,  on  the  Rio  Negro,  near  the  N.  frontier. 

Guiac,  Guiacuni,  (gi'ak,  gi'd-kum,)  n.  See  Guaia- 
CUM. 

Guiana,  Guyana,  Guayana,  ( ge-a'na ,)  an  extensive 
region  of  S.  America,  embracing  in  its  widest  accepta¬ 
tion  all  tlie  territory  between  the  rivers  Amazon  and 
Orinoco,  and  extending  between  Lat.  4°  S.  and  8°  40'  N., 
and  Lon.  50°  and  68°  W.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of 
this  region  (formerly  called  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Guayana)  belongs  to  the  Venezuelan  and  Brazilian  ter¬ 
ritories;  and  the  term  Guiana  is  now  generally  under¬ 
stood  to  refer  only  to  the  country  between  Lat.  0°  40' 
and  8°  40'  N.,  and  Lon.  57°  30'  and  60°  W.,  divided  among 
the  English,  French,  and  Dutch. 

G.,  (Bbitish,)  the  most  W.  portion  of  the  above  territory, 
and  the  largest,  if  we  include  within  its  limits  the  en¬ 
tire  territory  claimed  by  the  British.  The  latter  extends 
between  Lat,  0°  40'  and  8°  40'  N.,  and  between  the  67th 
and  61st  degree  of  W.  Lon.;  having  E.  Dutch  Guiana, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Corentyn;  S.  Brazil; 
W.  Venezuela;  and  N.  and  N.E.  the  Atlantic.  Area. 
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76,000  sq.m.  Gen.  Desc.  An  alluvial  flat  extends  inland 
to  the  loot  of  a  group  of  low  hills,  which  cross  the  Es- 
sequibo  in  Lat.  6°  15',  being  continuous  with  the  Sierra 
Imataca  in  Venezuela.  About  Lat.  5°  a  mountain-chain, 
an  offset  of  the  Orinoco  range,  runs  VV.  to  E.,  rising  in 
places  to  the  height  of  1,000  ft.  above  sea-level.  About 
a  degree  farther  S.  are  the  Pacaraima  Mountains,  which 
also  run  W.  and  E.  Its  highest  point.  Mount  Roraima, 
near  the  \V.  extremity  of  the  territory,  is  7,500  ft.  high. 
The  Conocou  or  Canucu  chain  running  S.E.  connects 
the  Pacaraima  with  the  Sierra  Acarai.  The  latter  is  a 
densely  wooded  chain  of  mountains  forming  the  south¬ 
ern  boundary  of  British  G.,  and  the  watershed  between 
the  basins  of  the  Amazon  and  Essequibo.  The  latter 
river  and  the  Corentyn  both  rise  in  it.  Extensive  sa¬ 
vannas  are  found  between  E.  of  the  Berbice  River  and 
S.  of  the  Pacaraima  chain,  together  with  swampy  tracts 
of  country;  but  with  these  exceptions  the  interior  is 
mostly  covered  with  hill  ranges  and  dense  forests.  Rivers. 
The  chief  rivers,  all  having  a  N.  direction,  are  the  Es¬ 
sequibo,  Corentyn,  Berbice,  and  Demerara.  From  the 
detritus  brought  down  by  these  streams  and  deposited 
around  their  mouths,  the  whole  coast  is  shoaly  for  12  or 
15  m.  seaward. — Geol.,  dx.  The  chief  rocks  are  granite, 
porphyry,  and  various  kinds  of  trap,  gneiss,  sandstone, 
and  colored  orclires.  Traces  of  iron  are  found,  and  gold 
exists  and  is  mined  to  some  extent. — Climate.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  year  at  Georgetown  is  81°  2' 
Falir..  the  maximum  90°,  the  minimum  74°  on  the  coast. 
Two  wet  and  two  dry  seasons  constitute  the  changes  of 
the  year.  Hurricanes  are  unknown,  and  gales  are  un¬ 
frequent.  The  climate,  generally  speaking,  with  the 
exception  of  the  low  and  swampy  coast-lands,  is  salu¬ 
brious. —  Veget.  and  Prod.  The  forests  abound  with  trees 
of  immense  size,  including  the  mnra  excelsa ,  zipari  or 
green-heart ,  and  many  others,  yielding  the  most  valuable 
timber.and  an  abundanceof  medicinal  plants,  dyewoods, 
and  others  excellent  for  cabinet-making.  Bixa  orellana 
grows  in  profusion.  That  magnificent  specimen  of  the 
S.  American  flora,  the  Victoria  Regia,  was  discovered  by 
Sir  R.  Seliomburgk,  on  the  banks  of  the  Berbice. — Zobl. 
The  jaguar,  puma,  peccary,  wild  hog,  tapir,  and  many 
kinds  of  deer,  abound  in  British  G.  The  sea-cow  is  met 
with  in  the  larger  rivers,  which  are  also  inhabited  by 
the  cayman,  guana,  and  alligator.  There  are  several 
kinds  of  immense,  but  generally  inactive,  serpents.  Tur¬ 
tles  are  plentiful,  and  the  rivers  teem  with  fish. — Agric. 
dx.  The  staples  of  British  G.  are  sugar,  coffee,  and  cot¬ 
ton  ;  among  the  minor  products  are  rice,  maize,  Indian 
millet,  cocoa,  vanilla,  tobacco,  and  cinnamon.  The  sa¬ 
vannas  between  the  Berbice  and  the  Demerara  occupy 
upwards  of  3,000  square  in.,  are  clothed  with  nutritious 
grasses,  plentifully  irrigated,  interspersed  with  shady 
woods,  and  feed  large  herds  of  wild  cattle  and  horses. 
— Govt,  and  Fin.  The  executive  administration  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  an  English  governor,  assisted  by  a  legislative 
assembly,  or  “  college  of  electors,”  appointed  by  the 
colonists.  The  criminal  law  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Great  Britain,  but  civil  cases  are,  in  general,  ruled  by 
the  Roman-Dutch  law. — Heligion,  etc.  All  shades  of 
religious  belief  are  allowed  the  fullest  exercise. — Chief 
towns.  Georgetown  (the  cap.),  and  New  Amsterdam. 
— Pop.  155,020. — History.  According  to  some,  Columbus 
discovered  Guiana  in  1498 ;  others  give  that  honor  to 
Yasco  Nunez  in  1504.  The  Dutch,  who  were  its  first 
European  settlers,  established  themselves  in  1580,  and 
the  English  in  1630.  Most  of  Guiana,  however,  re¬ 
mained  in  the  bauds  of  the  former  till  1790,  when 
Demerara  and  Essequibo  surrendered  to  the  English. 
They  wete  restored  to  the  Bavarian  republic  in  1802; 
and  retaken  by  the  British  in  the  following  year;  since 
which  period  the  territory  called  British  Guiana  has 
belonged  to  that  power;  that  called  Dutch  Guiana  was 
given  up  to  Holland  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
For  many  years  past  a  dispute  has  existed  between 
Great  Biitain  and  Venezuela  concerning  the  western 
boundary  of  British  G.  This  relates  to  the  country 
west  of  the  Essequibo  river,  Venezuela  claiming  all 
the  country  up  to  that  stream,  while  Great  Britain 
made  a  somewhat  indefinite  claim  of  territory  to  the 
westward.  This  dispute  became  more  earnest  after  the 
discovery  of  gold  within  the  disputed  territory  about  the 
year  1870.  As  a  result,  Venezuela  broke  off'  diplomatic 
relations  with  Great  Britain,  and  in  1895  the  U.  S.  took 
an  active  part  in  the  settlement  of  the  controversy, 
Bresident  Cleveland  appointing  a  commission  to  con¬ 
sider  the  alleged  encroachments  of  Great  Britain  on 
Venezuelan  territory  and  vigorously  requesting  an 
arbitration  to  settle  the  dispute.  Great  Britain  finally 
assented  to  this  request,  and  the  long-standing  contro¬ 
versy  was  at  once  placed  in  a  fair  way  of  settlement. 

G.  (Dutch.)  This  territory  is  intermediate,  both  in 
size  and  position,  between  British  and  French  Guiana. 
It  extends  between  N.  Lat.  2°  and  6°,  and  W.  Lon.  53° 
and  57°,  having  E.  French  G.,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Marony ;  S.  Brazil;  W.  the  Corentyn,  which 
divides  it  from  British  Guiana;  and  N.  the  Atlantic. 
Length,  N.  to  S.,  250;  average  breadth,  about  155  m. 
Area.  About  28,500  sq.  m.  Desc.  The  physical  geog¬ 
raphy,  climate,  and  productions  of  Dutch  G.  are  pretty 
much  the  same  as  British  Guiana.  All  the  rivers  have 
a  N.  direction ;  the  chief  is  the  Surinam,  which  runs 
through  the  center  of  the  country,  and  falls  into  the 
Atlantic  after  a  course  of  nearly  3(H)  nt.  It  gives  its 
name  to  the  N.  portion  of  the  territory,  and  is  navig¬ 
able  for  large  ships  for  about  four  leagues  from  the 
coast. — Com.,  etc.  Sugar  is  the  chief  staple;  30,000,000 
lbs.  are  produced  annually.  Of  coffee,  5,000,1 100  lbs. 
are  annually  exported,  with  large  quantities  of  sugar, 
cabinet  woods,  gums,  Ac.  Provisions,  arms,  and  manu¬ 
factured  goods  are  imported  from  Holland;  provisions1 


are  also  imported  from  the  U.  States,  to  which  the  ex¬ 
ports  are  syrup  and  rum.  The  gold-diggings  of  Suri¬ 
nam  are  attracting  great  attention  since  1875,  when  a 
rich  auriferous  district  was  found  among  the  Maro- 
wijne  mountains.  Government,  dc.  The  government  is 
vested  in  a  governor-general  and  a  high-council.  Cap. 
Paramaribo.  Pop.  50,341,  exclusive  of  Indians  and  Ma¬ 
roons.  The  latter,  liviug  in  the  interior,  are  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  runaway  negroes,  and  were  very  troublesome 
during  the  past  cent. ;  they  have  now,  however,  adopted 
comparatively  settled  habits,  and  receive  annual  pres¬ 
ents  of  arms,  &c.,  from  the  Dutch  govt.,  the  territory 
they  occupy  forming  a  kind  of  military  frontier  to  the 
colony. 

G.,  (French.)  This,  which  is  the  most  E.  and  smallest 
division  of  Guiana,  lies  between  2°  and  6°  N.  Lat.,  and 
51%°  and  54J^°  W.  Lon.,  having  E.  and  S.  Brazil,  W. 
Dutch  Guiana,  and  N.  and  N.E.  the  Atlantic.  Length, 
N.  to  S.,  250  m. ;  breadth  varying  from  100  to  190  miles. 
Area,  27,560  sq.  m.  Desc.  The  coast  plain  (basses  terres) 
is  an  alluvial  tract  of  extreme  fertility.  The  uplands 
( terres  hautes)  are  also  very  fertile,  with  a  mixed  argil¬ 
laceous  and  ferruginous  soil.  The  mountain  chains  run 
E.  and  W. ;  they  are  almost  wholly  granite,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  colony  rise  from  1,600  to  2,000  feet  above 
sea-level.  Few  countries  are  more  abundantly  watered. 
There  are  upwards  of  20  rivers  of  considerable  size,  all 
of  which  have  a  N.  course,  and  in  the  rainy  season  in¬ 
undate  the  low  country  to  a  great  extent,  but  are  then 
innavigable  from  their  great  rapidity.  The  coasts  are 
low,  and,  except  at  the  river  mouths,  ships  cannot  ap¬ 
proach  the  shore.  There  is  only  one  roadstead,  that  of 
Cayenne,  where  vessels  can  ride  in  security.  Several 
small  rocky  or  wooded  islands  fringe  the  coast,  among 
which  is  Cayenne,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ozapoh,  on  which 
the  cap.  is  built.  Clim.  The  climate  resembles  that  of 
British  Guiana,  but  the  coast-lands  appear  to  be  less  un¬ 
healthy.  Agric.,  Prod.,  d-c.  About  50  or  60  m.  from  the 
coast,  the  country  begins  to  be  covered  with  vast  forests. 
The  lowlands  are  in  great  part  uncleared,  and  covered 
with  underwood.  The  cultivated  lands  are  chiefly  given 
up  to  the  growth  of  sugar-cane,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  spices. 
The  sugar-cane  was  introduced  by  the  earliest  colonists; 
it  is  grown  only  on  the  low  lands.  Cotton,  cocoa,  an- 
notto,  aud  vanilla  are  indigenous.  Indigo  and  tobacco 
(both  of  inferior  quality),  mauioc,  rice,  Ac.,  are  grown. 
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— Mining.  The  first  gold  “placer”  was  opened  in  1819, 
but  mining  did  not  grow  active  until  after  1876,  when 
the  yield  of  gold  became  about  58,000  oz.  per  year.  At 
present  the  annual  gold  export  is  about  60,000  oz. ;  but 
probably  half  as  much  more  is  smuggled  out  of  the 
country.  The  other  exports  are  cocoa  and  arnotto,  about 
750,000  lbs.  annually  of  each. — Govt.  French  G.  contains 
two  districts — Cayenne  and  Sinnamary.  The  adminis¬ 
tration  is  vested  in  a  governor,  assisted  by  a  privy  coun¬ 
cil  and  a  colonial  council.  Cayenne,  the  seat  ot  govt., 
is  the  only  town  worth  notice.  Slavery  was  abolished 
in  this  colony  in  1848,  and  in  1851  the  French  govt, 
made  it  their  chief  penal  settlement.  Pop.  (1897)  abt. 
39,500.  Hist.  French  G.  was  colonized  early  in  the  17th 
cent.  Some  French  adventurers  first  settled  at  Cayenne 
in  1604;  aud  with  only  a  few  short  interruptions  from 
the  Dutch  and  English,  the  French  held  that  station 
and  the  rest  of  the  colony  till  1809;  it  was  then  taken 
possession  of  by  the  English  and  Portuguese,  and  held 
by  the  latter  till  1815,  when,  in  pursuance  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  it  was  restored  to  France.  See  Cayenne. 

Guiaueeo,  ( ghe-a-na'ko ,)  a  group  of  islands  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  off  the  coast  of  Patagonia. 


Guibarra,  (ghe-bor'ra,)  a  river  of  Ireland,  enters  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  Donegal. 

Guicciardini,  Francisco,  ( goo-eetch-e-ar-de'ne,)  an 
Italian  historian,  b.  at  Florence,  in  1482.  He  was  bred  to 
the  law  and  appointed  professor  of  jurisprudence  in  his 
nativecity.  Politics,  however,  occupied  the  rest  ofhis  life. 
In  1512  he  was  sent  ambassador,  on  the  part  of  the  re¬ 
public,  to  the  Spanish  court  at  Bruges, — for  his  services 
in  which  mission  he  was  received  with  great  honor  by 
his  countrymen  ;  and  Leo  X.  constituted  him  advocate 
of  the  Consistory.  In  1518  he  was  made  governor  cf 
Modena  and  Reggio,  and  next  of  Parma,  where  he 
drove  out  the  French,  and  confirmed  the  inhabitants  in 
their  obedience.  He  was  afterwards  reappointed  to  the 
government  of  Modena  and  the  presidency  of  the  Ro¬ 
magna;  and  in  1530  was  made  governor  of  Bologna, 
where  he  assisted  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  V.  Guic¬ 
ciardini  took  a  leading  part  in  the  political  changes  at 
Florence,  which  led  to  the  restoration  of  the  despotism 
of  the  Medici;  was  a  member  of  the  commission  of 
Twelve,  and  secured  the  appointment  of  Cosmo  I.  in 
1537.  After  a  life  of  great  activity,  he  retired  to  his 
villa,  and  began  his  great  work  on  the  History  of 
Italy  during  my  Own  Time,  which  he  had  nearly  com¬ 
pleted  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1510.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  gravity  of  temper  and  demeanor,  and  displayed 
much  political  sagacity  and  love  of  justice.  He  is  the 
greatest  of  the  Italian  historians,  and  writes  with  the 
immense  advantage  of  having  been  a  principal  actor  in 
the  scenes  he  describes. 

Guitlable,  ( gxd'a-bl ,)  a.  Susceptible  of  being  guided. 

Guidage,  ( gid'aj,)  n.  The  reward  given  to  a  guide  for 
services  rendered.  (R.)  —  Guidance;  conduct ;  direction. 

Guid'auce,  n.  Act  of  guiding;  direction;  govern¬ 
ment  ;  a  leading. 

“A  prince  ought  not  to  be  under  the  guidance  of  faction.”  Swift. 

Guide,  (gid,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  guides ;  It.  guidare;  Sp.  guiar, 
akin  to  Ger.  weisen,  to  show,  to  direct,  to  lead.]  To 
lead  or  direct  in  a  path  or  way;  to  conduct  in  a  course 
or  direction  ;  to  pilot ;  as,  to  guide  a  traveller. 

“  Law  guides  the  planets  in  their  course." — 5.  Rogers. 

— To  direct;  to  order;  to  influence;  to  give  direction  ;  to 
instruct  and  control;  to  regulate  and  manage;  to  super¬ 
intend. 

“  Nothing  but  the  interest  of  this  world  guides  men.”  KettletveU, 

— «.  [Fr.]  A  person  who  leads,  instructs,  or  directs  an¬ 

other  in  his  way,  path,  or  course  ;  a  conductor ;  a  pilot. 
—  One  who  directs  or  influences  another  in  his  conduct 
or  course  in  life;  a  regulator;  a  director ;  an  adviser. 

Thou  wert  my  guide ,  philosopher,  and  friend.”  — Pope. 

(Mus.)  The  leading  part  in  a  canon  or  fugue. 

Guide'-bars, Guide'-blocUs,  n.pl.  (Mach.)  Pieces 
of  metal  with  parallel  sides,  fitted  on  the  ends  of  the 
cross-head  of  a  steam-engine,  to  slide  in  grooves  in  the 
side-frames,  and  keep  the  motion  of  the  piston-rod  in  a 
direct  line. 

Guide'less.  a.  Without  a  guide;  as,  a  “guideless  king¬ 
dom.” — Dry  den. 

Guide'-poat,  n.  A  finger-post  at  the  corner-fork  of 
a  cross  road,  to  guide  travellers  on  their  right  way. 

Guido  d'Arrezzo,  ( ge-do-da-ret'zo ,)  or  Aretioo, 
(Guido,)  was  b.  abt.  995.  He  was  brought  up  in  a  mon¬ 
astery  of  the  Benedictine  order,  where  he  applied  him¬ 
self  to  the  study  of  music,  and  being  dissatisfied  with 
the  system  of  notation  then  in  use,  devised  a  new  one. 
He  had  the  honor  of  explaining  his  invention  to  the 
pope,  John  XIX.  He  introduced  the  use  of  the  lines 
and  spaces,  and  of  the  syllables  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  si, 
and  left  several  works  on  his  art. 

Guidon,  (ge'don.)  n.  [Fr.]  (Mil.)  The  standard  borne 
by  regiments  of  light  cavalry;  it  is  broad  at  one  end, 
nearly  pointed  at  the  other,  and  usually  made  of  silk. 

Gui'do  Re'ni,  usually  called  Guido,  a  celebrated 
Italian  painter.  B.  near  Bologna,  1575.  He  was  first  a 
pupil  of  Denis  Calvart,  afterwards  of  the  Caracci,  and  ac¬ 
companied  Annibale  Caracci  to  Rome,  where  he  studied 
the  works  of  Rafaelle  and  Caravaggio.  After  20  years’ 
residence  at  Rome  he  settled,  about  1622,  at  Bologna, 
obtained  full  employment  at  high  prices,  and  founded  a 
school.  He  painted  first  in  the  manner  of  Caravaggio, 
the  bold  naturalist,  but  afterwards  adopted  a  style  re¬ 
markable  for  its  softness  and  grace,  and  ultimately  its 
sentimentality.  He  indulged  in  gambling,  and  though 
he  had  long  a  large  income,  he  died  in  debt.  He  painted 
a  large  number  of  inferior  pictures  for  dealers  for  mere 
bread.  His  Phoebus  and  the  Hours  preceded  by  Aurora, 
in  the  Rospiglioso  Palace,  is  by  some  considered  his  finest 
performance.  Among  his  other  works  are  the  Crucifixion 
of  St.  Peter,  a  magnificent  work,  in  the  Vatican  ;  Corona¬ 
tion  of  the  Virgin,  at  Bologna ;  the  Ecce  Homo,  (  Fig-  901,) 
in  the  Dresden  Gallery;  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  at 
Munich  ;  and  the  famous  portrait  of  Beatrice  Cenci,  (Fig. 
549,)  one  of  the  most  interesting  paintings  in  Rome.  He 
painted  numerous  Magdalens.  D.  at  Bologna,  1642. 

Guieniic.  (ghe-en',)  an  ancient  prov.  of  France,  compre¬ 
hending  the  territory  now  formed  by  the  depts.  of 
Gironde,  Lot,  Dordogne,  Aveyron,  and  portions  of  larn- 
et-Garonne.  and  Lot-et-Garonne,  and  comprising  with 
Gascony  what  was  originally  the  country  ot  Aquitaine, 
of  which  name  G.  is  a  corruption.  G.  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  English  in  1152.  The  French  seized  it 
in  1294,  and  it  was  frequently  contested  until  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  France  in  1453. 

Guijar,  or  Guixar,  (ghe-har',)  a  lake  of  Central 
America,  in  San  Salvador,  receives  the  Mitlan,  and  dis¬ 
charges  its  surplus  waters  into  the  Pacific  by  the  Lem- 
pa  River.  It  is  abt.  60  m.  in  circumference,  and  lias  a 
large  island  in  the  middle  containing  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  town. 

Guild,  (gild,)  n.  [A.  S.  geld,  yield,  gild,  or  gyld,  from 
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glidan,  to  pay,  because  each  member  was  to  pay  some¬ 
thing  towards  the  support  and  charge  of  the  company.] 
A  society  or  body  of  individuals  associated  together  for 
carrying  on  commerce,  or  some  particular  trade  or  busi¬ 
ness.  There  existed  at  Home  various  fraternities  of  trades¬ 
men,  which  bore  a  considerable  resemblance  to  our  mod¬ 
ern  G.,  and  were  permitted  to  regulate  their  affairs  by 
their  own  laws ;  but  it  is  usual  to  trace  the  origin  of  G.  to 
the  Middle  Ages.  Mechanical  industry  would  never  have 
flourished  under  the  feudal  system,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
unions  formed  among  the  workmen  and  merchants  them¬ 
selves.  When  the  advantages  of  these  associations  became 
known  and  felt, they  rapidly  increased, and  in  the  struggle 
between  the  citizens  aud  nobility, the  principal  resistance 
against  the  latter  was  made  by  the  G.  or  corporations.  As 
soon  as  the  citizens  acquired  an  influence  in  the  admin¬ 
istration,  the  guilds  became  the  basis  of  the  municipal 
constitutions,  aud  every  one  who  wished  to  participate 
in  the  municipal  government  was  obliged  to  become  a 
member  of  a  G.  Hence  we  so  often  find  distinguished 
individuals  belonging  to  a  class  of  mechanics  of  whose 
occupation  they  probably  did  not  know  anything.  G. 
introduced  the  democratic  element  into  society,  and  in 
their  progress  became  the  bulwarks  of  the  citizen's 
liberty,  and  the  depositaries  of  much  political  power.  By 
the  close  of  the  12th  cent.,  merchants’  G.  were  general 
throughout  the  cities  of  Europe.  The  Drapers’  Company 
of  Hamburg  dates  from  1153,  and  that  of  the  Shoe¬ 
makers  of  Magdeburg  from  1157.  With  the  increase  of 
their  wealth  and  strength,  the  G.  either  purchased  or 
extorted  from  their  rulers  privileges,  which,  once  ob¬ 
tained,  they  were  careful  never  to  give  up.  By  the  13th 
cent,  they  had  acquired  considerable  power,  and  in  two 
successive  ages  they  counterbalanced  the  power  of  the 
nobles.  By  degrees,  they  themselves  grew  into  intoler¬ 
able  aristocracies,  especially  in  Germany,  where  their 
exactions  had  to  be  curbed  by  the  laws  of  the  empire. 
G.  were  abolished  in  Prussia  in  1810;  but  the  want  of 
such  associations  having  since  been  felt,  laws  were  en¬ 
acted  in  1840  to  favor  their  re-establishment.  In 
France,  they  were  suppressed  in  1776,  but  soon  re-estab¬ 
lished,  and  not  finally  abolished  till  1791.  In  England 
and  Scotland,  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  guildry 
companies  have  now  been  abolished. 

Guil'iler,  n.  [Du.  and  Ger.  gulden .]  A  Dutch  silver 
coin,  whose  value  is  a  little  more  than  40  cents ;  —  writ¬ 
ten  also  gilder. 

Guil'llerland,  in  NewYork,  a  post-town  of  Albany  co. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  3,750. 

Guil'llerland,  in  NewYork,  a  post-office  of  Albany  co. 

Guil'derland  Centre,  in  NewYork ,  a  post-village 
of  Albany  co. 

Guildford  (gil' ford),  a  town  of  England,  cap.  of  county 
Surrey,  on  the  Wev  (to  this  point  navigable  for  barges), 
18  m.  S.W.  of  London.  Pop.  (1895)  15,050. 

Guild'liall,  n.  An  important  public  building  of  the 
city  of  Loudon,  the  seat  of  the  municipal  government, 
and  the  place  of  its  civic  meetings.  Various  courts  are 
held  here;  and  here,  every  9th  of  November,  the  new 
lord  mayor  for  the  coming  year  gives  a  grand  public 
dinner,  at  which  her  Majesty’s  ministers  and  the  great 
law-officers  of  the  Crown  are  invariably  present.  This 
building  was  commenced  in  1411,  by  contributions  of 
several  companies  called  guilds,  aided  by  liberal  dona¬ 
tions  from  many  private  individuals.  Of  the  original  G. 
little  now  remains  but  the  stone  and  mortar  of  the  walls, 
it  having  suffered  severely  by  the  great  fire  of  1666.  It 
was  patched  up  by  Wren,  and  again  in  the  last  century 
by  Dance,  who,  in  1789,  erected  the  present  intensely 
barbarous  front. 

Guild'liall,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  and  township, 
cap.  of  Essex  co.,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  abt.  60  m. 
N.E  of  Montpelier. 

Guild'liall  Falls,  in  Vermont ,  a  village  of  Guildhall 
township,  Essex  co. 

Guile,  (gil,)  n.  [0.  Fr.  guille ;  allied  to  wile,  q.  v.]  Wile; 
subtlety;  craft;  cunning;  artifice;  deceit;  duplicity;  — 
commonly  in  a  bad  sense. 

“Deep,  hollow,  treacherous,  and  full  of  guile.” — Shake. 

— v.  a.  To  cloak  or  conceal  with  craftiness  or  artifice. — 
To  cajole;  to  delude;  to  deceive. 

Guile'ful,  a.  Full  of  guile;  cunning;  crafty;  artful; 
wily;  deceitful;  insidious;  subtle;  fraudulent;  treach¬ 
erous. 

“  By  guileful  fair  words  peace  may  be  obtained.” — Shake. 

Guile'fuily,  adv.  Artfully;  insidiously ;  treacherously. 

Guile'fuluess,  n.  Quality  of  being  guileful ;  deceit  ; 
secret  treachery;  tricky  cunning. 

Guile'less,  a.  Free  from  guile  or  deceit ;  frank;  sin¬ 
cere  ;  open :  honest ;  as,  a  guileless  heart. 

Guilelessly,  adv.  In  a  guileless  manner. 

Guile'lessuess,  n.  Quality  of  being  guileless;  open¬ 
ness;  simplicity;  freedom  from  deceit  or  cunning. 

Gui'ley,  in  Oklahoma,  a  post-office  of  Kay  co. 

Guil'ford,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
New  Haven  co.,  on  Long  Island  Sound,  about  16  m.  E. 
by  S.  of  New  Haven.  It  contains  the  birthplace  of  Fitz- 
Greene  Ilalleck,  our  eminent  American  poet.  Pop. (1897) 
about  2,800. 

Guil'ford,  in  Florida,  a  post-office  of  Bradford  co. 

Guil'ford,  in  Illinois,  a  post-township  of  Jo  Daviess  co. 

— A  township  of  Winnebago  co. 

Guil'ford,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Dearborn  co., 
between  Indianapolis  and  Lawrenceburg. 

— A  township  of  Hendricks  co. 

Guil'ford,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Monroe  co. 

Guil'ford,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Wilson  co.,  on 
the  Mo.  Pac.  R.  R.,  7  m.  N.E.  of  Fredoilia. 

Guil'ford,  in  Maine,  a  post-town  of  Piscataquis  co. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  1,100. 

Guil'ford,  in  Maryland,  a  post-office  of  Howard  co. 


Guil'ford.  in  Michigan  and  Minnesota.  See  Gilford. 

Guil'ford,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Nodaway  co., 
abt.  32  m.  N.  by  E.  of  St.  Joseph. 

Guil'ford,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  N.W.  central  co. ;  area, 
abt.  600  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Deep  and  Haw  rivers,  besides 
numerous  smaller  streams.  Surface,  undulating ;  soil, 
fertile.  Cap.  Greensborough. 

Guil'ford,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Chenango  co.,  abt.  100  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Albany  ;  flour, 
iron,  lumber,  and  carriages. 

Guilford,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Columbiana  co.,  abt.  70 
m.  S.E.  of  Cleveland. 

— A  post-township  of  Medina  co. 

Guilford,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Franklin 
co. 

Guil'ford,  in  Vermont,  a  post- village  and  township  of 
Windham  county,  about  130  miles  south  of  Mont¬ 
pelier. 

Guil'ford,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Accomac  co. 

Guil'ford  Centre,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Chenango  co.,  abt.  100  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Albany. 

Guil'ford  Centre,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of  'Wind¬ 
ham  co.,  abt.  120  m.  8.  of  Montpelier. 

Guil'ford  Court-House,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  village 
of  Guilford  co.,  about  5  m.  from  Greensborough,  memo¬ 
rable  for  a  battle  fought,  March  15,  1781,  between  the 
Americans  under  Gen.  Greene,  and  the  British  under 
Lord  Cornwallis.  The  British  were  about  2,4u0  strong, 
and  consisted  chiefly  of  veteran  soldiers.  The  American 
force  numbered  about  4,400,  of  which  only  about  1,500 
were  regular  troops ;  the  rest,  mainly  composed  of  raw 
militia,  fled  at  the  first  onset,  aud  Greene,  after  an  heroic 
resistance,  ordered  a  retreat.  The  loss  of  the  British 
was  over  600  men,  including  many  officers;  that  of  the 
Americans,  1,128  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  Though 
victorious,  Cornwallis  was  so  much  crippled  that  he  re¬ 
treated  on  the  18th,  with  the  Americans  in  hot  pursuit; 
and  Mr.  Fox  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  when  the  battle 
was  mentioned  in  the  English  House  of  Commons,  that 
“  another  such  victory  would  ruin  the  British  army.” 

Guil'ford  Station,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of 
Loudon  co.,  abt.  11  m.  S.E.  of  Leesburg. 

Guillemet',  n.  [Fr.,  from  the  name  of  the  inventor.] 
( Typog.)  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  quotation-marks 
or  points ;  thus  ( ‘  ..;’)(“...”  ). 

Guillemot,  (gil-le-mot1 ,)  n.  ( Zotil .)  See  Urin,®. 

Guil'levat,  n.  [From  Fr.  guiller,  to  ferment.]  A  vat 
for  fermenting  liquors. 

Guilloche,  ( gil-ldsh ',)  n.  [From  the  inventor  Guillot. J 
(Arch.)  An  ornament  composed  of  two  (Fig  1212)  or 
more  carved  fillets,  which  by  repetition  form  a  continued 
series. 


Fig.  1212.  —  GUILLOCHE. 


Guillotine,  ( gil -lo- teen',)  n.  An  instrument  used  in 
France,  for  infliction  of  capital  punishment  by  decapita¬ 
tion  ;  so  called  from  Joseph  Ignaee  Guillotin,  by  whom 
it  was  introduced  into  that  country.  This  person  was 
born  at  Saintes,  and  became  a  physician  at  Paris,  where 
he  obtained  a  certain  celebrity,  in  the  early  period  of 
the  Revolution,  by  the  strong  part  which  he  took  in 
favor  of  the  rights  of  the  Tiers-Etat.  He  was  in  con¬ 
sequence  elected  a  deputy  to  the  National  Assembly. 
When  that  body  was  occupied  in  its  long  discussions 
relative  to  the  reform  of  the  penal  code,  in  1790,  Guillo¬ 
tin  proposed  the  adoption  of  decapitation,  up  to  that 
time  used  only  for  nobles,  as  the  only  method  of  capital 
punishment.  From  sentiments  of  humanity,  he  recom¬ 
mended  the  employment  of  a  machine  which  had  been 
long  known  in  Italy  under  the  name  of  mannaja,  and 
in  Scotland  under  the  name  of  maiden.  The  Assembly 
approved  the  idea,  and  the  machine  was  adopted,  to 
which  the  Parisians  have  given  the  name  of  Guillotine. 
and  of  which  Guillotin  is  most  erroneously  supposed 
to  have  been  the  inventor.  It  consists  of  two  upright 
pieces  of  wood,  fixed  in  a  horizontal  frame;  a  sharp 
blade  of  steel  moves  up  and  down,  by  means  of  a  pulley 
in  grooves  in  the  two  uprights;  the  edge  is  oblique,  in¬ 
stead  of  horizontal.  The  criminal  is  laid  on  his  face, 
his  neck  immediately  under  the  blade,  which  severs  it 
at  a  blow  from  his  body.  It  is  equally  a  vulgar  error 
that  Guillotin  perished  by  the  instrument  which  bears 
his  name.  He  was  imprisoned  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  but  released  at  the  revolution  of  July,  1794,  and 
D.  in  1814. 

Guillotine',  o.  a.  To  decapitate  by  means  of  the 
guillotine. 

Guilt,  n.  [A.  S .  gylt.  from  gyldan.  to  pay,  to  restore.] 
The  fine  or  mulct  paid  for  an  offence;  hence  also,  by 
implication,  the  offence  itself;  as,  the  guilt  of  an  offence, 
the  guilt  of  poverty. 

“  I  kuow  not,  I  ask  not  if  guilt  ‘s  in  that  heart, 

I  but  know  that  I  love  thee,  whatever  thou  art."  —  Moere. 

— That  state  of  a  moral  agent  which  results  from  his 
actual  commission  of  a  crime  or  offence,  knowing  it  to 
be  a  violation  of  law;  criminality  in  a  civil  or  political 
sense. 

Gllil'tily,  adv.  Without  innocence;  without  clearness 
of  conscience. 

"Bloody  and  guilty,  guiltily  awake." — Shake. 

Guilt'less,  a.  Free  from  crime  or  offence:  innocent. 

Guilt'lessly,  adv.  Without  guilt;  innocently. 

Guilt'lessness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
guiltless. 

Guil'ty,  a.  [A.  S.  gyltig.]  Justly  charged  with  an 
offence ;  not  innocent. 


£ Crim .  Law.)  See  Verdict. 

Guimaraens,  (ge-mar-ang’,)  an  inland  town  ofportn- 
gal,  on  the  Ave,  prov.  of  Minho,  25  m.  N.E.  of  Oporto. 
Manuf.  Cutlery,  table-linen,  and  toys.  Pop.  7,100. 

Guimaraeiis,  ( ghe-ma-rd'ens ,)  a  town  of  Brazil,  on 
the  Bay  of  Cuma,  abt.  45  m.  N.W.  of  Maranliao ;  pop. 
abt.  2,500.  —  A  villageof  Brazil,  prov.  Matto-Grosso,  abt. 
40  m.  N.E.  of  Cuyaba. 

Guinea.  ( ghin’ny ,)  n.  [So  called  from  its  being  struck 
out  of  African  gold  brought  from  the  coast  of  Guinea .]  A 
gold  coin  of  Great  Britain, of  the  value  of  21s.  sterling,' 
or  $4.88.  It  was  first  coined  in  the  reign  of  James  I., 
aud  was  superseded  by  the  sovereign  in  1817.  Though 
the  coin  has  ceased  to  be  current,  the  name  is  still  used 
to  designate  a  sum  of  twenty-one  shillings ;  and  it  is 
customary  to  reckon  professional  fees,  voluntary  sub¬ 
scriptions, &c., in  guineas, which  is  supposed  to  raise  them 
above  mere  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  transactions. 

Guin'ea,  a  name  of  uncertain  origin,  applied  by  Euro¬ 
pean  geographers  to  designate  a  portion  of  the  W.  coast 
of  Africa.  The  older  geographers  apply  it  to  the  line 
of  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia  to  that  of  the 
Quorra;  whereas  the  more  modern  authors  extend  its 
limits  from  Cape  Verga,  Lat.  10°  30'  N.,  to  the  mouth  of 
Nourse  River,  Lat.  17°  S.,  and  all  the  district  S  of  Cape 
Lopez,  Lat.  5°  S.,  namely,  Congo,  Angola,  and  Benguela, 
by  the  name  of  S.  Guinea;  while  under  N.  Guinea,  or 
Guinea  Proper,  are  comprehended  Sierra  Leone,  the 
Grain  Coast  (including  Liberia),  the  Ivory  Coast,  the 
Gold  Coast  (including  Asliantee),  the  Slave  Coast  (includ¬ 
ing  Dahomey),  Benin,  Biafra.  &c.  The  description  of 
this  extensive  line  of  coast  will  bo  found  chiefly  under 
the  heads  of  the  countries  above  printed  in  italics. 

Guinea -corn,  n.  ( Bot .)  See  Holcus. 

Guin'ea- fowl.  Guinea-Hex,  or  Pintado,  n.  (7 '.obi.)  A 
genus  of  gallinaceous  birds,  the  genus  Numida  of  Lin- 
nteus,  family  Phasianidw,  natives  of  Africa  and  its  adja¬ 
cent  islands;  their  manners  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
domestic  poultry,  and  their  food  the  same.  The  common 
G.-F.,  Numida  meUagris  (Fig.  1213),  is  bigger  than  a 
large  cock  ;  the  head  is  bare  of  feathers,  and  covered 
with  a  naked  bluish  skin  ;  on  the  top  is  a  callous  coni¬ 
cal  protuberance;  and  on  each  side  of  the  upper  mandi¬ 
ble,  at  the  base,  hangs  a  loose  wattle,  which  in  the 
female  is  red,  and  in  the  male  bluish  ;  the  upper  part  of 
the  neck  is  almost  naked,  being  very  thinly  furnished 
with  a  few  straggling  hairy  feathers:  the  skin  is  of  a 
bluish  ash  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  is  covered  with 
feathers  of  a  purple  hue ;  but  the  general  color  of  the 
plumageis  dark  bluish-gray, sprinkled  with  round  white 
spots  of  different  sizes,  over  the  whole  of  the  feathers,  the 
breast  only  excepted,  which  is  of  a  uniform  gray  blue; 
the  greater  quills  are  white;  and  the  rest  are  similar  to 
the  upper  parts  of  the  plumage,  spotted  and  longitudi- 


Fig.  1213.  —  GUINEA-FOWL,  Or  PINTADO. 
( Numida  meleagrie.) 


nally  barred  with  white.  Its  wings  are  short,  and  the 
tail  pendulous,  or  pointing  downwards.  This  bird  is  now 
common  in  our  poultry  yards,  but  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  young  ones  being  difficult  to  rear,  they  are  not 
bred  in  numbers  at  all  equal  to  those  of  the  domestic 
poultry.  The  female  lays  many  eggs  in  a  season,  which 
she  frequently  secretes  till  she  has  produced  her  young 
brood.  The  egg  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  common 
hen,  and  of  a  rounder  shape;  in  color  reddish- white, 
obscurely  freckled  with  a  darker  color  ;  and  is  delicious 
eating.  The  G.-F.  is  a  restless  and  clamorous  bird ;  its 
voice,  harsh  and  unpleasant,  is  compared  by  Latham  to 
a  door  turning  upon  its  rusty  hinges,  or  to  an  ungreased 
axle-tree.  During  the  night  it  perches  on  high  places, 
and  if  disturbed,  alarms  everything  within  hearing  by 
its  unceasing  cry.  It  scrapes  in  the  ground  like  the 
hen,  and  delights  in  rolling  in  the  dust  to  free  itself  from 
insects.  In  a  wild  state  these  birds  associate  in  flocks, 
giving  the  preference  to  marshy  places,  where  they  sub¬ 
sist  almost  wholly  on  insects,  worms,  and  seeds.  They 
formed  a  part  of  the  Roman  banquets;  and  they  are 
greatly  esteemed  by  many  persons,  who  consider  their 
flavor  to  resemble  that  of  the  pheasant. 

Guin'ea,  (Gulf  of.)  formed  by  the  Atlantic  on  the 
coast  of  New  Guinea,  between  Lat.  6°  20'  and  1°  S.,  Lon. 
7°  30'  W.  and  10°  E. 

Guinea.  (New.)  See  Papua. 

Guin'ea-pig',  n.  (Zool.)  The  common  name  of  the 
genus  Cavia,  family  Hystricidte.  The  common  G.  P., 
C.  cobaia.  is  indigenous  to  S.  America,  but  is  now  found 
domesticated  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  This  little  rodent 
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animal  has  ears  large  and  broad,  the  upper  lip  divided 
in  two,  the  hair  or  fur  erect,  and  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  a  pig  (whence  its  name).  The  color  of  this  small 
rodent  animal  is  generally  white,  with  black  spots, 
although  this  is  somewhat  variegated  by  orange  blotches 
on  the  coat.  It  has  five  toes  on  the  fore  legs,  and  three 
on  the  hind  ones,  and  is  utterly  destitute  of  any  cau¬ 
dal  appeudage.  In  their  habits  G.  P.  are  extremely 
neat,  as  they  are  constantly  seen  smoothing  and  arrang¬ 
ing  the  hair  which  forms  the  outer  tegument  of  their 
coat.  Their  general  voice  is  a  grunt  or  feeble  squeal, 
which  renders  them  even  more  analogous  to  the  pig,  to 
which  they  are  so  often  likened.  The  6.  P.  in  its  wild 
state  inhabits  dry  sandy  places,  and  its  flesh  is  esteemed 
a  great  dainty  by  the  natives  of  S.  America. 

Guin'en-worm,  n.  ( Zoill .)  See  Filaria. 

Guilt  cm.  (givee'nes,)  a  town  of  Cuba,  W.  Indies,  near 
Broa  Bay,  abt.  40  m.  S.S.E.  of  Havana. 

Guing-amp.  (geen'gong,)  a  town  of  France,  dept.  Cotes- 
du-Nord,  on  the  Trieux  ;  pop.  6,748. 

Guipure,  (ghe'pure.)  n.  A  kind  of  gimp. 

— An  imitation  of  ancient  lace,  less  expensive,  as  durable, 
and  equally  beautiful  with  the  article  which  it  represents. 

Guipuscoa,  Guipuzcoa,  (gee-poos'  ko-a,)  the 
smallest,  but  the  most  densely  peopled  of  the  Basque 
Provinces,  q.  v. 

tinivin,(ghee're-a,)  a  sea-port  town  of  Venezuela,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Paria.  abt.  135  m.  E.  of  Cutnana. 

Guiscurtl,  Robert,  ( gees'kar ,)  duke  of  Apulia,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Norman  adventurers  in  Italy, 
joined  his  brothers  there  about  1053,  and  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  with  his  brother  Humphrey,  defeated  and  took 
prisoner  Pope  Leo  IX.  at  the  battle  of  Civitella.  At  the 
head  of  a  small  band  he  penetrated  into  Calabria,  his 
aim  pillage,  his  means  force  or  knavery.  On  the  death 
of  Humphrey,  in  1057,  Robert  was  accepted  as  the  leader 
of  his  countrymen,  completed  the  conquest  of  Apulia, 
and  obtained  from  Pope  Nicholas  II.  the  title  of  duke  of 
Apulia  and  Calabria.  He  was  joined  in  1060  by  his 
younger  brother  Roger,  with  whom  he  quarrelled,  but 
soon  made  peace,  Calabria  being  divided  between  them. 
He  made  himself  master  of  Tarentum  and  Otranto,  and 
took  Bari  in  1071  after  a  siege  of  four  years.  He  assisted 
Roger  at  the  siege  of  Palermo,  of  which  he  retained  tho 
sovereignty,  giving  the  rest  of  Sicily  to  his  brother.  In 
1074  he  was  excommunicated  by  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  and 
again  four  years  later ;  but  in  1080  he  was  reconciled, 
and  did  homage  to  the  pope  for  his  duchies.  In  the 
following  year  he  engaged  in  war  with  the  emperor  of 
the  East,  and  at  the  same  time  his  subjects  revolted. 
He  returned  and  quickly  suppressed  the  revolt.  In  1084 
Gregory  VII.,  then  besieged  in  Sant’  Angelo  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  Henry  IV.,  called  Robert  to  his  aid.  The  emperor 
did  not  wait  to  encounter  him,  but  Rome  was,  neverthe¬ 
less,  pillaged  and  partly  burnt  by  the  army  of  Normans 
and  Saracens.  He  was  continuing  successfully  the  war 
with  the  Greeks,  when  he  D.  at  Cephalonia  in  1085. 
Robert,  by  his  first  wife,  was  father  of  Bohemond,  prince 
of  Antioch.  One  of  his  daughters  was  married  to  Con¬ 
stantine  Ducas,  son  of  the  Emperor  Michael ;  another  to 
a  son  of  Azzo,  marquis  of  Este ;  and  a  third  to  Raymond 
II.,  count  of  Barcelona. 

Guise,  (gees.)  The  name  of  an  illustrious  French  family, 
the  founder  of  which  was  Claude,  son  of  Rene  II.,  duke 
of  Lorraine,  who  obtained  letters  of  naturalization  from 
Louis  XII..  in  1506,  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle 
of  Marignano  1515,  was  created  duke  of  Guise  in  Picardie 
by  Francois  I.  in  1527,  and  D.  1550.  The  duke  of  Guise 
having  married  into  the  royal  family,  one  of  his  daugh¬ 
ters  espoused  James  V.  of  Scotland,  and  became  the 
mother  of  Mary  Stuart.  His  eldest  son,  Fran§ois,  who 


Pig.  1214.  —  FRANCOIS,  DUKE  DE  GUISE  (1550). 
succeeded  to  the  dukedom,  was  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  men  of  the  age,  and  was  king  of  France  in  all  but 
the  name.  He  was  the  chief  of  the  Catholic  “  League,” 
opposed  to  Conde  and  the  Huguenots,  and  was  assassi¬ 
nated  1663.  The  son  and  successor  of  the  latter,  Henri 


|  Duke  of  Guise,  b.  1550,  inherited  the  power  and  ambi-| 
tion  of  his  father,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  j 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  He  was  assassinated  by 
order  of  the  king,  1588.  The  brother  of  Francois,  and  | 
uncle  of  Henri  duke  of  Guise,  generally  known  as  the! 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  was  the  minister  of  Francois  II. 
and  Charles  IX.,  and  like  the  other  members  of  his  j 
family,  an  implacable  persecutor  of  the  Huguenots,  J 
flourished  1526-1574.  Charles,  the  fourth  duke  of  | 
Guise,  eldest  son  of  Henry  the  third  duke,  and  Cathe¬ 
rine  of  Cleves,  became  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  League 
three  years  after  the  death  of  his  father,  and  was  gov.  I 
of  Provence,  1571-1640.  Henri  of  Lorraine,  the  fifth  j 
duke,  who  became  generalissimo  of  the  Neapolitan  in¬ 
surgents  in  the  revolt  against  Spain,  and  afterwards 
grand-chamberlain  of  France,  was  B.  1614,  and  D.  1664. 
The  sixth  duke  of  Guise,  known  also  as  Louis  Joseph  of 
Lorraine,  and  prince  de  Joinville,a  military  officer  under 
Louis  XIV.,  flourished  1650-1671.  The  last  of  this  house 
was  a  posthumous  son  of  the  latter,  who  D.  about  four 
years  afterwards. 

Guise,  (gise,)  n.  [Fr.,  allied  to  A.S.  wisa  ;  Ger.  weise,  a 
manner.]  External  appearance  ;  dress;  garb;  mien. — 
Practice ;  custom. 

“  I  have  drauk  wine  past  my  usual  guise."  —  Chapman. 

Guis'er,  n.  A  mummer,  or  person  who  goes  about  at 
Christmas  singing  the  carols  appropriate  to  the  season. 

Guitar,  (ge-tar'f)  n.  [Sp.  guitarra ;  Fr .  guitar e  ;  Lat. 
cithara.]  (Mus.)  A  stringed  instrument  somewhat 
similar  to  the  lute,  formerly  much  esteemed  as  an  ac¬ 
companiment  to  the  human  voice,  and  especially  used 
in  Spain,  where  it  probably  originated.  The  guitar  is 
of  a  somewhat  oval  form,  having  a  neck  similar  to  that 
of  the  violin.  The  strings — six  in  number — are  stretched 
from  the  head  to  the  lower  end,  passing  over  the  sound¬ 
ing-hole  and  bridge.  The  three  first,  E,  B,  and  G,  are, 
like  the  gut  strings  of  the  violin,  called  the  treble;  and 
the  other  three,  which  are  of  gut  or  silk,  and  wound 
with  silver  wire,  constitute  the  bass.  All  the  strings 
are  tuned  by  fourths,  except  the  third,  which  is  tuned 
one-third  below  the  second.  The  greatest  virtuosi  of 
the  guitar  were  Guiliaui,  Sor,  Zoechi,  Stoff,  and  Ho- 
retzsky. 

Gflitivis  (ge-te-vee1).  or  Santa  Cruz  de  Mayo,  a  sea-  j 
port  town  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  about  120  m.  S.  E.  J 
of  Guaymas. 

Guit'turil,  in  A  dnsas,  a  township  of  Marshall  coun¬ 
ty- 

Guizot,  ( ge'zb ,)  Francois  Pierre  Guillaume,  a  distin¬ 
guished  French  statesman  and  historian,  B.  1787,  is  the 
son  of  an  advocate  at  Nimes,  who  perished  on  the  scaf¬ 
fold  during  the  Revolution.  G.  was  educated  at  Geneva, 
and  at  the  age  of  12  made  himself  master  of  the  learned 
languages,  German  having  become  to  him  a  second 
mother-tongue,  and  English  and  Italian  completely  fa¬ 
miliar.  He  left  Geneva  in  1805,  and  after  a  short  so¬ 
journ  in  Languedoc,  proceeded  to  Paris,  with  a  view  of 
being  called  to  the  bar  —  an  intention  which  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  earnestly  prosecuted.  In  1809,  M. 
Guizot  published  his  first  regular  wrork,  an  edition  of 
Gerard’s  French  Synonyms,  with  a  dissertation  on  the 
language.  His  Lives  of  the  French  Poets,  a  translation 
of  Gibbon's  “  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,” 
The  State  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  France,  Annals  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  other  works  followed.  In  1812  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  Sorbonne. 
After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  exalted  idea  of  the  tal¬ 
ents  of  Guizot  which  prevailed  among  tho  old  aristoc¬ 
racy  of  France  made  it  easy  for  him  to  obtain  impor¬ 
tant  posts  under  the  twofold  restoration  of  the  Bour¬ 
bons.  He  was  successively  Secretary-General  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  and  that  of  Justice,  and  Direc- 
tor-General  of  the  Administration  for  settling  claims  of 
indemnity.  He  belonged  to  the  Liberal  school  under 
the  restoration,  and  lost  power  along  with  his  colleagues, 
MM.  De  Gazes,  Royer-Collard,  and  Camille  de  Jourdan, 
when  the  assassination  of  the  Due  de  Berri,  in  1819, 
turned  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  counter-revolutionary 
party.  The  severe  measures  of  M.  Yillete’s  administra¬ 
tion  called  forth  vigorous  protests  in  the  form  of  politi¬ 
cal  pamphlets  from  Guizot,  which  created  a  great  sensa¬ 
tion  at  the  time,  and  their  author  was  suspended  in  1S25 
from  his  professorship.  In  bis  retirement  he  renewed 
his  studies,  and  wrote  Memoirs  relative  to  the  English 
Revolution,  followed  by  a  History  of  the  English  Revolu¬ 
tion;  Memoirs  relative  to  the  History  of  France;  and  Crit¬ 
ical  Notes  and  Essays  upon  Shakspeare;  and  at  the  same 
time  contributed  to  the  “Revue  Frangaise”  and  the 
“Globe.”  At  this  period  his  house  in  the  Rue  St.  Domi¬ 
nique  was  the  resort  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
the  day,  in  both  politics  and  literature,  and  in  1827 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife,  herself  an  au¬ 
thoress  of  reputation.  In  1828  the  interdict  on  his  lec¬ 
tures  was  removed  by  the  Martignac  ministry,  and  he 
delivered  the  series  published  since  as  a  Course  of  Mort¬ 
em  History,  and  The  History  of  Civilisation  in  Europe. 
At  the  age  of  42,  M.  Guizot  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  took  his  seat  in  that  assembly 
in  the  eventful  session  of  1830,  on  which  occasion  In- 
joined  in  the  celebrated  address  that  provoked  Charles 
X.  to  issue  the  famous  ordinances  of  July  25th.  Upon 
the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe.  M.  Guizot  was  named 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  then  the  most  important  post 
in  the  govt.  The  first  ministry  formed  by  Louis  Philippe 
lasted  only  three  months.  In  the  cabinet  of  Oct.,  1832, 
presided  over  by  Marshal  Soult,  M.  Guizot  was  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction ;  and  from  that  period,  excepting 
when  filling  the  London  embassy,  he  was  a  leading 
member  of  every  administration  to  the  end  of  Louis 
Philippe’s  reign.  After  retiring  from  the  English  em¬ 
bassy  and  obtaining  power  in  1840,  M.  Guizot  s  task  be¬ 


came  exceedingly  difficult.  Both  England  and  France 
were  startled  by  the  ambitious  projects  of  M.  Thiers, 
and  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  calm  the  excited  feelings 
of  the  French,  and  to  dissipate  the  suspicions  of  the 
English.  But  the  device  of  “peace  at  any  price ”  in  a 
great  degree  succeeded,  till  the  affairs  of  Tahiti  inter¬ 
rupted  the  friendly  relations  of  the  two  countries,  and 
the  vexed  questiou  of  the  Spanish  marriages  again  ex¬ 
cited  considerable  alarm  and  distrust.  His  rule  came  to 
an  inglorious  end  in  the  revolution  of  Feb.,  1848,  after 
he  had  held  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  more 
than  six  years,  and  he  withdrew  from  active  political 
life.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  justice  to  add,  that,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  M.  Guizot  as  a  politician,  he  earned 
distinction  as  an  author  which  must  long  secure 
eminence  to  his  name.  Nor  was  he  iess  entitled  to 
praise  as  the  originator  of  an  extensive  improvement  in 
the  literature  of  his  country.  After  his  retirement  he 
wrote  two  more  volumes  of  his  admirable  History  of  the 
English  Revolution,  embracing  the  History  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  ;  as  well  as  Richard  Cromwell,  and  the  Dawn 
of  the  Restoration,  and  two  semi-political  pamphlets, 
On  Democracy  in  France  (1849),  and  an  Inquiry  into 
the  Causes  of  the  Success  of  the  English  Revolution  (1850). 
The  chief  of  M.  Guizot’s  works  that  have  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  English  are,  History  of  the  English  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  1640,  in  l'26-55  ;  Life  of  Monk ;  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Civilisation  ( 1846);  Corneille,  and  his  'limes, 
and  Shakspeare  and  his  Times  (1852)  ;  Essay  on  the  Fine 
Arts,  and  Lore  in  Marriage  (1854);  Memoires  pour  ser- 
vira  VHistoire  de  mon  Temps,  in  8  vols.  1858-67.  His  last 
works  are  :  Histoire  de  France  depuis  les  Temps  les  plus 
recuUs  jusqu'en  1789,  raconlee  d  vies  petits-enfunts  (1870 
etseq.);  and  Histoire  de  Quatre  Grands  Chretiens  Fran- 
fais  (2  vois.  1873-74.)  D.  1874.  —  His  wife.  Elizabeth 
Charlotte  Pauline  de  Meulan,  who  died  in  1827,  was  a 
woman  of  great  distinction,  and  the  author  of  novels  and 
works  for  youth  still  held  in  great  estimation. 

Gujerat,  or  Guzerat,  ( goo-je-rat',)  a  large  province 
of  Iliudostan,  comprising  several  petty  states,  the  N. 
dists.  of  the  British  pres,  of  Bombay,  and  a  part  of  the 
Guicowar’s  dominions.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  province 
of  Ajmeer,  E.  by  Mai  wall  and  Caudeish,  S.  by  Aurun- 
gabad  and  the  sea,  and  W.  by  a  sandy  desert,  the  Gulf 
of  Cutch,  and  the  sea.  Area,  41,500  square  miles.  Disc. 
Mountainous  in  the  interior,  and  elevated  along  the 
coast.  The  chief  range  is  the  Western  Ghauts,  which 
have  an  average  height  of  1,500  feet.  Pro.  Rice,  wheat, 
barley,  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  maize,  opium,  castor-oil, 
fruits,  and  an  extremely  varied  flora.  Min.  Iron  only. 
Pop.  estimated  at  3,500,000.  Lat.  between  20°  and  24° 
45'  N.,  Lou.  between  69°  and  74°  26'  E. 

Gu'la,  n.  (Arch.)  Same  as  Gola,  q.  v. 

Gu'lar,  a.  [Fr. gulaire;  Lat.  gularis,  pertaining  to  the 
throat.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the  throat. 

Gulcll,  n.  [Sp.  gulcho .]  A  dry  water-course  ;  a  ravine ; 
a  gully. 

Gule,  v.  a.  (Her.)  To  give  the  red  color  to. 

Gules,  n.  [Fr.  gueules ;  probably  from  the  Pers.  guhl.  a 
rose.]  (Her.)  The  term  used  to  denote  the  red  color. 
In  engraving,  it  is  marked  by  perpendicular  lines  traced 
from  the  top  of  the  shield  to  the  bottom.  It  is  supposed 
to  indicate  valor,  magnanimity,  and  the  like,  and  is  re¬ 
garded  as  the  most  honorable  heraldic  color. 

Gulf,  n.  [Fr.  golfe;  Gr.  kolpos,  bosom  or  bay.]  (Geog.) 
An  arm  or  portion  of  the  sea  extending  into  the  land  ;  a 
bay  ;  —  the  latter  name  being  more  generally  applied  to 
deep  indentations  of  the  land  whose  opening  towards 
the  ocean  is  as  wide  as  any  part  of  the  inlet,  whereas 
gulfs  have  narrow  entrances.  Of  all  gulfs,  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  is  the  most  complete  and  characteristic.  (See 
Mexico,  Gulf  of.)  It  is  the  most  nearly  enclosed,  as  well 
as  the  largest.  The  Persian  gulf  is  large,  and  very 
nearly  enclosed,  lying  between  Arabia  and  Persia,  and 
receiving  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates.  The  Gulf  ot  Siam 
is  much  more  open. 

— An  abyss  ;  a  deep  place  in  the  earth. — A  whirlpool.  — 
Any  thing  insatiable. — Shales. 

Gulf  Mills,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co. 

Gulf  Stream.  (Phys.  Geog.)  A  remarkable  current 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  comes  out  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  between  the  islands  off  the  coast  and  the 
peninsula  of  Florida,  and  thence  within  the  Bahama 
bank,  parallel  to  the  American  coast,  until  it  meets  the 
St.  George’s  and  Nantucket  banks,  when  its  course  is  de¬ 
flected  eastwards.  After  passing  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  great  bank  of  Newfoundland,  it  runs  in  the  same 
direction  to  about  38°  W.  longitude,  within  the  parallels 
of  35°  and  43°  N.  At  this  point  the  main  stream  turns 
to  the  S.E.  and  S.  as  far  as  the  Azores,  after  which  it  is 
lost.  But  although  the  main  stream  is  thus  deflected, 
its  influence  extends  much  farther.  Portions  of  it  reach 
to  Iceland,  and  wash  the  shores  of  the  British  Islands, 
where  tropical  fruits  have  been  sometimes  landed  ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  permanent  influence  of 
this  current  has  produced  the  genial  climate  of  Western 
Europe,  as  compared  with  the  climate  in  corresponding 
latitudes  on  theW.  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  or  on  either  coast 
of  the  I’acific.  The  whole  range  of  the  G.  S.  is  estimated 
at  about  3,000  in.  in  ordinary  years.  It  occupies  about 
78  davs  in  its  progress,  the  average  rate  of  motion  per 
hour  being  thus  a  little  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half. 
The  velocity,  however,  varies  greatly,  being  as  much  as 
five  m.  an  hour  as  it  issues  from  the  gulf  of  Florida,  and 
not  more  than  ten  m.  per  day  near  the  Azores.  The 
temperature  varies,  but  the  G.  S.  is  everywhere  warmer 
than  the  proper  temperature  of  the  ocean  at  that  point. 
As  it  comes  out  into  the  Atlantic,  it  is  from  86°  to  8po 
Fahr.,  and  is  only  reduced  to  84°  when  it  has  travell 
ten  degrees  latitude.  After  that,  as  it  crosses  the  A  t- 
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lantic,  it  cools  steadily,  but  always  retains  a  part  of  its 
initial  heat,  and  is  constantly  warmer  than  the  ocean 
adjacent.  The  warm  moist  air  over  this  current  of  hot 
water,  when  it  is  crossed  by  cold  currents  coming  from 
the  icy  regions  of  the  N.,  is  at  once  converted  into  mist, 
and  thus  the  course  of  the  stream  is  in  some  parts 
marked  by  clouds  and  rain.  Parts  of  the  G.  S.,  nearer 
the  American  coast  than  the  European,  are  sometimes 
actually  crossed  by  icebergs,  proving  that  the  warm  cur¬ 
rent  is  comparatively  superficial,  and  that  a  cold  current 
sets  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  stream,  near 
enough  to  the  surface  to  govern  the  course  taken  by  the 
larger  and  deeper  icebergs. 

Gulf  .Su  ill 'ill  it,  in  New  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Broome  co. 

GulF-wee<l,  n.  See  Sargassum. 

Gulfy,  a.  Full  of  whirlpools  or  gulfs. 

Gu'lic'h,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Clearfield  co. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  1,350. 

Gull,  v.  a.  [0.  Fr.  guiller,  to  cheat;  Dan.  kullen,  to  de¬ 
ceive.]  To  deceive ;  to  cheat ;  to  mislead  by  deception ; 
to  defraud. 

“  He  soothed  the  goddess,  while  be  gulled  the  god."  —  Dryden. 

• — n.  A  trick,  fraud,  or  deception.  —  One  easily  cheated ;  a 
dupe ;  as,  he  must  be  a  poor  gull. 

— [Lat  Mery  us .]  (Zoul.)  See  Larid.e. 

Gul'Iet,  n.  [Fr. gueule ;  hat.  gala,  the  throat  or  swallow.] 
(Anat.)  The  continuation  of  the  pharynx,  and  the  con¬ 
necting  isthmus  between  the  mouth  and  the  stomach :  in 
other  words,  the  first  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
or  (Esophagus,  q.  v. 

Gullible,  a.  Easily  cheated;  readily  deceived. 

Gull  Isil'auil,  in  New  York,  an  island  and  light-house, 
in  the  Race  at  the  E.  entrance  to  Long  Island  Sound. 
It  exhibits  a  fixed  light  50  ft.  above  sea-level,  Lat.  41° 
12'  18"  N.,  Lon.  72°  6'  4a"  W. 

Gull  Lake,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Barry  co. 

Gully,  n.  A  gulch,  channel,  or  hollow,  worn  in  the 
earth  bya  current  of  water.  — A  large  knife.  —  A  tram- 
plate:  an  iron  rail. 

Gul'ly-liule,  n.  The  hole  at  which  the  gutters  empty 
themselves  into  the  common  sewer. 

Gll'lo,  n.  [Lat.,  a  glutton,  from  gula,  the  gullet.]  A 
genus  of  carnivora,  family  Mustelidce,  the  typeof  which, 
(i.  arcticus  or  G.  I  use  us,  exists  in  the  boreal  regions  of 
the  old  and  new  worlds,  and  is  commonly  called  Glutton. 
It  is  about  3  feet  long  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  is  very 
powerful,  ferocious,  and  voracious.  Its  fur,  under  the 
name  of  wolverine,  forms  an  extensive  object  of  commerce 
to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  trappers.  The  Grison  ( Gula  vittatus) 
and  the  Taira  ( Gula  barhatus )  are  found  in  South 
America. 

Gulos  ity,  n.  [Fr.  gulosite,  from  Lat.  gulositas,  from 
gula,  the  throat.]  Excessive  fondness  for  the  pleasures 
of  the  table ;  greediness;  voracity. 

Gulp,  v.  a.  [Dnt.  gulpen,  to  suck  in,  allied  to  Gulf, 
q.  ».]  To  swallow  eagerly,  greedily,  or  in  large  draughts. 

— n.  A  swallow,  or  as  much  as  is  swallowed  at  once  ;  as,  a 
gulp  of  physic. 

Gll'ly,  a.  Red  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  gules. 

“  The  horrid  standard  of  those  guly  red  dragons."  —  Milton. 

Gum,  n.  [A.S.  goma,  palate:  Ger.  gaumen.]  (Anat.) 
The  cellular  and  elastic  fleshy  substance  which  covers 
the  alveolar  portions  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  and 
envelops  the  neck  of  the  teeth. 

— [A.S.  goma  ;  Fr.  gum, me  ;  Lat.  gum. mi.]  (Chem.)  A  vege¬ 
table  product,  which  forms  a  slimy  solution  with  water, 
but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils.  There  are 
six  varieties  of  gum  —  gum-arabic,  gum  Senegal,  gum  of 
the  cherry  and  other  stone-fruit  trees,  gum  tragacanth, 
gum  of  Bassora,  and  the  gum  of  seeds  and  roots.  All 
these  gums,  except  the  last,  flow  spontaneously  from  the 
branches  and  trunks  of  their  trees,  and  sometimes  from 
the  fruits  in  the  form  of  a  mucilage,  which  dries  and 
hardens  in  the  air;  the  gum  of  seeds  and  roots,  how¬ 
ever,  requires  to  be  extracted  by  boiling  water.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  very  different  substances  are  confounded  in  com¬ 
merce  under  the  name  of  gum.  Thus,  gum  elemi,  and 
gum  copal,  which  are  true  resins ;  gum  ammoniacum, 
which  is  a  gum  resin ;  and  gum  elastic  (caoutchouc), 
which  differs  from  both,  are  ail  called  gums.  Gum-ara¬ 
bic  is  obtained  from  the  Acacia  Aratnca,  or  Acacia  vera, 
which  grow  upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  in  Arabia. 
The  commercial  gum  of  this  kind  consists  of  a  number 
of  small  pieces  rounded  on  one  side  and  hollow  on  the 
other.  It  may  be  bleached  by  exposure  to  the  atmos¬ 
phere  and  sunlight  at  a  temperature  of  212°.  Its  spe¬ 
cific  gravity  is  1’355.  It  is  used  in  medicine,  and  also 
in  order  to  give  lustre  to  crapes  and  other  silk  fabrics. 
Gum  Senegal  is  collected  from  the  Acacia  Senegal  by 
the  negroes  during  the  month  of  November.  Its  speci- 
fic  gravity  is  1-436,  and  its  chemical  properties  and  uses 
are  similar  to  those  of  gum-arabic.  It  is  largely  used 
in  calico-printing.  Gum  tragacanth.  called  also  Cera- 
sine,  Cerasium,  and  Mucilage,  is  gathered  in  Crete  and 
the  neighboring  islands,  from  the  Astralagus  tragacan- 
tha,  about  the  end  of  June.  It  is  white  or  reddish  in 
color,  almost  opaque,  and  has  the  appearance  of  twisted 
ribands.  It  is  difficult  to  pulverize  it  without  heating 
the  mortar.  When  plunged  into  water,  it  partially  dis¬ 
solves,  swells,  and  forms  a  very  thick  mucilage.  Gum 
tragacanth  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1 -384,  and  is  used  in 
calico-printing  and  by  shoemakers.  Most  of  the  sub¬ 
stances  called  gums  are  resins  or  gum-resins.  See  Resin. 

Gum,  it.  a.  To  unite  by  a  viscous  substance. 

— v.  n.  To  exude  or  form  gum. 

Gliiiilliii'nen,  a  town  of  E  Prussia,  on  the  Pissa,  63 
m.  E.  of  Kbnigsberg.  Manuf.  Cloths,  hats,  brandies, 
beer,  and  leather.  Pop.  800. 

Giiin'bo,  Gomiio,  n.  A  name  applied  in  Louisiana  to 
the  plant  Okro,  of  the  genus  Hibiscus,  q.  v.,  and  also  to 


a  soup  of  which  the  pod  of  that  plant  is  the  principal 
ingredient. 

Giim'-boil,  n.  ( Surg .)  A  small  abscess,  which  forms 
in  the  cellular  substance  of  the  gum.  At  first  it  is  suffi¬ 
cient  simply  to  protect  it  against  cold;  but  if  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  advance,  the  process  of  ripening  may  be  hast¬ 
ened  by  hot  applications  to  the  cheek  next  to  the  swell¬ 
ing.  If  the  pain  be  excessive,  a  leech  applied  to  the 
part  will  usually  afford  relief.  As  soon  as  the  presence 
of  matter  can  be  ascertained,  it  should  be  let  out  by  a 
free  incision. 

Guni'lForoiig-h,  in  Delaware,  a  P.  0.  of  Sussex  co. 

Guin-cis'tus,  n.  (Sot.)  A  species  of  rock-rose,  Cis- 
tus  ludaniferus. 

Giiiu'nia,  n.  [See  Gum.]  (Med.)  A  soft  tumor,  so  named 
from  the  likeness  of  its  conteuts  to  a  gum. 

Giimniiferous,  a.  [Lat,  gummi,  and  ferre,  to  pro¬ 
duce.]  Producing  gum. 

Giim'miness,  n.  Viscousness  ;  accumulation  of  gum. 

Giim'mite,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  greasy  lustre,  red¬ 
dish  color,  and  resembling  gum.  Sp.  gr.  3  9-4-20.  Comp. 
Oxide  of  uranium,  72;  oxide  of  manganese,  0-05;  lime, 
6-00;  silica,  4-26;  phosphoric  acid,  2  30;  water,  14-75, 
and  a  trace  of  fluorine  and  arsenic. 

Giimmos'ity,  n.  [Fr .  gommosite ;  Lat .  gummositas.] 
Viscidity;  an  adhesive  quality. 

G  mu  'moils,  a.  [Fr.  gommeux.]  Like  gum ;  pertain¬ 
ing  to  or  composed  of  gum. 

Glini'my,  a.  Consisting  of  gum;  of  the  nature  of  gum. 
Productive  of  gum.  —  Overgrown,  or  covered  with  gum. 

Gump,  n.  [Dan.  gump,  the  buttocks.]  An  imbecile ;  a 
dolt;  a  dunce;  a  silly  person. 

Gumption,  (gum'shon,)  n.  [A.S.  geomian,  to  observe.] 
Capacity;  ability;  shrewdness;  address.  (Colloq.) 

I  Painting .)  The  art  of  preparing  colors. — Magilp,  q.v. 

Guin'-rusli.  n.  (Med.)  The  Red-gum,  q.  v. 

Gum-resin,  (-rePin.)  n.  (Chem.)  See  Resin. 

Gum'-tree,  n.  (Sot.)  See  Eucalyptus. 

Gun,  n.  [W.gwn;  Ir .  gunn  ;  Scot,  gyn,  an  abbrevia¬ 
tion  of  the  Fr.  engin,  a  military  engine,  which  word  gyn 
became  corrupted  into  gun.]  An  instrument  consisting 
of  a  barrel  or  tube,  of  iron  or  other  metal,  from  which 
balls,  shot,  or  other  missiles  are  discharged  by  the  ex¬ 
plosive  force  of  gunpowder.  The  largest  species  of  guns 
are  called  cannon;  the  smaller  species  are  called  rifles, 
muskets,  carbines,  fowling-pieces,  <ic.  The  manufacture 
and  construction  of  cannon  have  been  fully  described  in 
the  articles  on  Artillery  and  Cannon,  and  the  rifled 
cannon  will  be  more  especially  examined  under  Rifled 
Ordnance.  We  give  a  description  of  the  fowling-piece, 
referring  to  Rifle,  for  the  latest  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  smaller  military  firearms.  For  sport¬ 
ing  purposes  smooth-bored  shot-guns  and  grooved  rifles 
are  employed.  Both  are  nearlyalways  double-barrelled, 
and  of  late  years  the  old  muzzle-loaders  have  been  al¬ 
most.  entirely  supplanted  by  the  many  breech-loading 
systems  recently  invented,  which  enables  the  sports¬ 
man  to  reload  with  greatly  increased  rapidity  and  uni¬ 
formity,  the  latter  quality  being  specially  important  in 
rifle  shooting.  Mr.  Lefancheax  is  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  inventing  the  modern  sporting  breech-loader;  but 
the  ingenuity  of  gunmakers  has  since  devised  an  im¬ 
mense  variety  of  actions,  and  every  day  sees  progress 
made  in  strength  and  simplicity.  The  latest  guns,  how¬ 
ever,  leave  little  room  for  improvement  in  respect  to 
the  action.  The  hammers  are  abolished  altogether,  the 
striker  being  a  needle  in  the  interior,  which  is  driven 
against  the  cap  of  a  central-fire  cartridge  by  a  spring 
when  the  trigger  is  pressed;  a  lever  on  top  is  pushed 
aside  by  the  thumb,  liberating  the  catch  which  holds 
the  barrels  against  the  false  breech;  the  barrels  then 
drop  from  the  hinge,  and  are  open  for  loading.  On 
raising  the  barrels,  the  action  snaps  to,  and  holds  them 
fast ;  the  dropping  of  the  barrels  causes  an  extractor 
to  withdraw  the  empty  cartridge  cases.  A  key  at  the 
side  regulates  the  cocking  and  safety  of  the  lock  and 
striker.  The  manufacture  of  sporting  rifles  does  not 
greatly  differ  from  that  of  shot-guns.  Great  strength 
and  weight  of  barrel  are  necessary  to  resist  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  charge,  withstand  the  wedging  action  of 
the  bullet  and  deaden  the  recoil.  See  Greener’s  Gun  and 
its  Development  (1885),  and  Modern  Shot  Guns  (1888). 

Gun,  v.  n.  To  practise  fowling,  or  hunting  small  game; 
as,  to  go  gunning. 

Gun-barrel,  n.  The  metallic  tube  of  a  gun. 

Guil'boat,  n.  (Naval.)  A  term  applied  to  a  small  ves¬ 
sel  carrying  not  more  than  four  guns,  most  frequently 
only  one,  and  of  trifling  draught  of  water.  Steam  guu- 
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boats,  especially  when  iron-plated,  are  most  powerful 
auxiliaries  to  a  fleet ;  their  light  draught  enables  them 


to  approach  the  shore  or  ascend  rivers ;  their  heavy 
guns  toll  with  deadly  effect  from  their  near  positions  ; 
while  they  themselves,  from  their  diminutive  size,  can 
scarcely  be  hit.  —  Gunboats  of  a  peculiar  construction 
(Fig.  1215)  were  used  on  the  Mississippi  during  the  late 
war.  /tom6-resseZsdiffer  from  gunboats  in  being  of  greater 
beam,  or  width,  to  withstand  the  vertical  recoil  of  the 
mortars  which  they  carry.  They  are  rarely  propelled 
by  steam.  See  also  Section  II. 

Gun'-earriag'e,  n.  A  wheeled  carriage  for  cannon. 

Gun'-eottoii,  n.  See  Explosives;  Pyroxylins. 

Gun'-deek,  n.  (Naut.)  A  lower  deck  onboard  a  man- 
of-war,  where  the  guns  are  mounted  and  exercised. 

Gliniluek,  (goon-doi ik',)  a  river  of  Ilindostan,  sup¬ 
posed  to  rise  beyond  the  Himalaya,  in  Lat.  29°  40'  N., 
Lou.  83°  14'  E.,  and  which,  after  a  course  of  abt.  400  m., 
joins  the  Ganges  opposite  Patna. 

Gull'll re.  n.  (Mil.)  The  last  beat  of  the  reveille  or 
tattoo,  at  the  close  of  which  a  gun  is  fired  in  all  for¬ 
tresses  and  other  military  stations. 

Gun  Key,  a  narrow  coral  reef  on  the  W.  edge  of  the 
Great  Bahama  Bank.  At  a  distance  of  250  yards  from 
its  S.  point  there  is  a  light  house,  exhibiting  a  light 
which  revolves  once  a  minute.  It  is  80  ft.  above  sea- 
level,  in  Lat.  25°  34'  3(1"  N.,  Lon.  79°  18'  24"  W. 

Gun  Lake,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Allegan  co. 

Gun  lUarsh,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Allegan  co. 

Gun'inetal,  n.  ( Mela  ll .)  An  alloy  of  8  to  10  pounds 
of  tin  to  100  pounds  of  copper. 

Gim'nag'e,  n.  The  number  of  guns  of  the  armament 
of  a  vessel. 

Gun'iiel,  n.  Same  as  Gunwale,  q.  v. 

(Zoiil.)  A  genus  of  fishes  ( GunneUus ),  family  Gobidte. 
They  are  distinguished  by  a  much-compressed  body, 
spinous  dorsal  rays,  and  ventrals  often  reduced  to  a 
single  spine.  The  American  Butter-fish,  G.  mucrossatus 
of  the  Atlantic,  is  from  4  to  12  inches  long,  grayish, 
with  a  series  of  dusky  oval  rings  along  the  sides. 

Gun'ner,  n.  (Mil.)  One  who  works  a  gun  either  on 
land  or  at  6ea; — a  term  which,  in  the  artillery,  corre¬ 
sponds  to  private  in  the  line. 

(Naval.)  A  warrant  officer,  under  whose  immediate 
charge  are  the  ordnance  and  ammunition  of  (lie  vessel. 

Gunnery,  (gun'imr-e.)  the  science  which  treats  of  the 
theory  of  the  flight  and  motion  of  projectiles  discharged 
from  cannon  and  smaller  arms,  and  teaches  the  method 
of  employing  these  weapons  in  the  most  effectual  man¬ 
ner,  for  the  purpose  of  attack  and  defence.  The  earliest 
treatise  on  the  path  described  by  a  projectile  during 
ils  flight,  seems  to  be  one  written  by  a  mathematician 
named  Sartalea.  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 
Galileo  demonstrated  that  a  shot  fired  from  a  gun  would 
trace  a  parabolic  curve  in  its  passage  through  the  air, 
it  the  resistance  of  the  air  had  no  influence,  as  it  has, 
in  materially  altering  the  form  of  the  path  it  describes. 
It  will  be  readily  understood,  that  if  the  resistance  of 
the  air  and  the  attraction  of  gravitation  could  l>e  re¬ 
moved,  or,  in  other  words,  if  a  shot  could  be  fired  in 
vacuo,  it  would  go  on  forever  in  a  line  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  axis  of  the  piece,  produced  indefinitely,  with 
the  same  initial  velocity,  or  the  velocity  which  it  pos¬ 
sessed  when  it  left  the  cannon's  mouth.  But  supposing 
the  effect  produced  by  the  influence  of  the  air  to  be  neg¬ 
lected,  and  gravity  alone  to  act  on  the  ball,  it  is  found 
that  the  action  of  gravitation  constantly  acting  on  the 
projectile  at  every  point  of  its  flight,  in  a  line  which 
may  be  considered  as  perpendicular  to  the  horizon, 
tends  to  draw  it  out  of  the  straight  line,  which  it  would 
have  described  if  the  force  of  gravity  did  not  exist,  and 
eventually  brings  it  to  the  ground,  after  describing  a 
parabolic  curve.  It  was  generally  considered  by  mathe¬ 
maticians,  from  tlie  time  of  Galileo,  that  the  path  of  a 
projectile  was  that  of  a  parabola,  and  that  the  resistance 
of  the  air  had  but  little,  if  any  influence,  in  altering  its 
form ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Newton  to  show  that  its 
true  path,  under  the  combined  influence  of  the  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  air  and  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  was 
that  of  an  hyperbola  while  passing  through  a  medium 
offering  a  uniform  resistance.  He  also  showed  that  the 
resistance  offered  by  tlie  air  to  a  projectile  during  its 
flight  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  velocity  of 
the  projectile,  the  resistance  to  spherical  bodies  algo 
varying  as  the  squareof  their  diameters  and  the  density 
of  the  medium  through  which  they  pass.  To  determine 
and  calculate  the  time  of  flight,  the  horizontal  range, 
and  the  greatest  height  to  which  a  shot  will  rise  during 
its  flight,  requires  a  knowledge  of  trigonometry.  It 
may.  however,  be  said,  that  the  range  and  time  of  flight 
depend  entirely  on  tlie  charge  and  the  elevation  of  the 
gun.  The  greater  the  charge,  the  greater  will  be  the 
range  and  the  velocity  imparted  to  tlie  shot  up  to  a 
certain  point;  and  tlie  same  holds  good  with  regard  to 
elevation,  provided  that  the  same  charge  be  used  in  fir¬ 
ing  each  shot, at  the  different  elevations.  A  knowledge 
of  the  time  in  which  a  projectile  will  describe  its  flight 
is  most  necessary,  especially  in  firing  shells,  that  the 
gunner  may  know  how  to  regulate  the  length  of  the 
fuse,  to  insure  the  bursting  of  the  shell  at  the  time  of 
reaching  the  object  at  which  it  is  discharged.  This  is 
taught  by  the  study  of  gunnery,  which  also  makes  the 
military  engineer  acquainted  with  tlie  effect  produced 
by  shot  when  discharged  in  masses,  and  for  a  long  time 
against  wood,  stone,  and  other  materials,  under  various 
circumstances ;  and  gives  him  data  for  the  construction 
of  walls,  bomb-proof  roofs,  and  vessels  of  sufficient 
strength  to  offer  effectual  resistance  to  the  weight  of 
the  projectiles  that  may  be  directed  against  them.  The 
effect  of  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere  to  the  motion 
of  a  projectile  is  one  of  the  most  important  sections  of 
the  science  of  gunnery.  It  has  engaged  the  attention 
of  some  of  the  most  eminent  philosophers,  both  in 
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ancient  and  modern  times,  on  account  principally  of  the  j 
great  difficulty  of  determining,  by  experiment,  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  any  particular  hypothesis.  Much  difference  i 
of  opinion  is  entertained  as  to  the  absolute  effect  of  this  i 
retarding  force  (which  is,  in  fact,  the  science  of  aero¬ 
dynamics)  upon  bodies  moving  in  the  atmosphere  with 
great  velocities;  and,  although  sufficient  is  known  to 
guide  the  practical  gunner,  still,  as  a  scientific  question, 
it  is  one  of  considerable  interest  from  the  fact  of  its 
solution  being  so  difficult,  rather  than  its  practical  im¬ 
portance.  Dr.  Hutton,  in  his  Mathematical  Tracts,  draws 
the  best  hypothesis  on  the  subject ;  and,  although  some 
of  his  results  have  been  disproved  by  experimentalists 
who  have  inquired  into  the  theory  and  tested  its  results 
since  the  time  of  Dr.  Ilutton,  yet  his  deductions  being  I 
generally  found  correct,  are  by  ,ar  the  most  trustworthy  j 
to  follow  by  any  one  who  wishes  thoroughly  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  science  of  aero-dynamics.  With  regard  to  the 
velocity  of  the  body,  it  is  evident  that  a  plane  moving  j 
through  a  fluid  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  its  sur- ) 
face  must  impart  to  the  particles  of  the  fluid  with  which  ! 
it  comes  in  contact  a  velocity  equal  to  its  own ;  and  from 
this  cause  alone  the  resistance  should  be  in  the  propor- 1 
tion  of  the  velocity ;  but  the  number  of  particles  struck  I 
by  the  moving  body  in  a  certain  time  being  also  as  the ! 
velocity,  it  follows,  from  these  two  causes  combined,  that  j 
the  resistance  of  a  fluid  to  a  body  in  motion,  which  | 
arises  from  the  inertia  of  the  particles  of  the  fluid,  will  | 
be  in  the  due  proportion  of  the  square  of  the  velocity  j 
imparted  to  the  moving  body,  if  the  body  can  be  moved  i 
so  rapidly  that  the  fluid  cannot  instantly  rush  in  behind ! 
it,  as  is  found  to  be  the  case  in  the  atmosphere,  the] 
resisting  power  of  the  medium  must  be  considerably  ] 
increased  ;  for  the  projectile,  being  deprived  of  the  pres-  j 
sure  of  the  liquid  on  its  hind  part,  must  support  on  its 
fore  part  the  whole  weight  of  a  column  of  the  fluid, 
over  and  above  the  force  employed  in  moving  the  por¬ 
tion  of  the  fluid  in  contact  with  it,  which  force  is  the 
sole  source  of  resistance  in  the  discontinued  fluid. 
The  recoil  of  a  gun  must  necessarily  diminish  the 
velocity  of  its  projectile ;  and  this  has  been  carefully 
borne  in  mind  by  men  who  have  made  gunnery  a  special 
study.  It  must  be  also  remembered  that  the  increased 
extent  of  range  and  the  greater  certainty  of  hitting  tire 
object  against  which  the  firing  is  directed,  is  due  to  the 
method  of  rifling  or  grooving  the  interior  of  the  bore 
of  the  piece,  which  imparts  rotation  to  the  missile  after 
it  has  left  the  muzzle  of  the  gun.  The  use  of  elongated 
shot  and  shell  also  contributes  greatly  to  this  result,  as 
they  do  not  present  a  greater  amount  of  surface  to  be 
acted  on  by  the  air  than  spherical  shot ;  bnt  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  greater  weight,  they  possess  a  far  greater 
power  of  maintaining  their  initial  velocity. — Jump.  The 
angle  of  departure  in  gunnery,  a  term  signifying  the 
initial  direction  of  the  projectile  with  reference  to  a 
horizontal  plane,  is  always  greater  than  the  angle  of 
elevation,  given  to  the  gun  in  aiming,  by  a  small  angle 
known  as  the  “jump,”  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  at 
the  instant  of  firing  and  before  the  projectile  has  left 
the  bore  there  is  a  slight  upward  lift  of  the  muzzle, 
sufficient  to  cause  the  ball  to  pass  over  the  target  unless 
this  movement  has  been  provided  for  by  taking  a  slightly 
lower  aim.  This  is  due  to  the  great  and  suddenly-applied 
pressure  upon  the  bottom  of  the  gun  chamber,  which 
has  the  effect  of  a  powerful  blow,  acting  to  depress  the 
breech  and  thus  momentarily  increase  the  angle  of 
■elevation  of  the  muzzle.  This  effect  takes  place  before 
the  projectile  has  moved  far  in  the  bore.  In  every  case 
the  jump  of  a  gun  needs  to  be  determined  experiment¬ 
ally,  by  employing  means  to  estimate  accurately  the 
direction  of  flight  of  the  projectile.  In  some  experi¬ 
ments  made  at  Fortress  Monroe  in  1890,  the  jump  ot 
the  8-inch  converted  rifie  was  found  to  vary  from  15  to 
30  minutes  of  arc,  it  increasing  with  the  angle  of  eleva¬ 
tion. — Drift.  Another  variation  in  the  direction  taken 
by  a  projectile  is  that  known  as  “drift.”  The  oblong 
ball  fired  from  a  rifled  cannon  is  caused  to  rotate  rapidly 
by  the  spiral  grooves  of  the  bore — the  12-inch  projectile, 
for  instance,  which  leaves  the  gun  with  a  velocity  of 
2,100  foot  seconds,  has  a  rotation  of  84  turns  per  second, 
which  is  probably  kept  up  throughout  its  flight.  This 
rotation  aids  in  giving  the  projectile  a  stable  direction 
■of  flight,  enabling  it  partly  to  overcome  the  density  and 
movement  of  the  air  and  to  keep  its  point  foremost,  so 
that  it  penetrates  the  air  more  easily  and  does  more 
damage  on  striking.  Yet  a  secondary  result  as  a  move¬ 
ment  of  the  ball  out  of  the  plane  of  fire  toward  the  side 
which  corresponds  to  the  direction  of  rotation.  This 
movement  is  known  as  “drift.”  As  nearly  all  rifled 
guns  have  a  right-hand  twist — or  are  grooved  in  such  a 
way  as  to  cause  the  projectile  to  rotate  from  left  to  right, 
or  in  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  hands  of  a  watch — 
the  drift  is  usually  to  the  right.  If  the  range  be  short, 
this  effect  is  slight;  but  in  long  ranges  it  becomes  con¬ 
siderable.  Thus,  the  service  projectile  fired  from  the 
8-inch  converted  rifle  is  found  to  drift  1  yard  in  a  1,500- 
yard  range;  4-4  yards  in  a  3,000  range,  and  15-1  yards 
in  a  4,500  range.  As  the  drift  is  constant  for  the  same 
gun  and  range,  its  effects  are  easily  allowed  for,  by  aim 
iug  at  a  point  at  the  requisite  distance  to  the  left  of  the 
target. —  Wind  effects.  The  most  troublesome  deviations 
of  projectiles  are  due  to  the  wind,  whose  varying  and 
uncertain  character,  and  its  effect  in  modifying  the 
drift,  cannot  be  fully  estimated.  In  the  case  of  a  moder¬ 
ate  wind,  however,  the  deviation  is  slight,  on  account 
of  the  great  mass  and  rapid  motion  of  the  projectile. 
As  regards  the  laws  which  govern  the  penetration  of 
projectiles,  they  are  at  present  very  obscure.  Experi¬ 
ment  has  given  some  formulas  for  use,  but  the  princi¬ 
ples  involved  remain  to  be  discovered. 

Gunning',  n.  Act  of  shooting  or  hunting  with  a  gun. 
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Gnn'nison.  in  Utah,  a  post-village  of  San  Pete  co., 
about  15  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Manti. 

G  ■ill'll ison  R  i  ver,  in  Colorado.  This  stream  rises  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  flowing  N.W.  unites  with  the 
Bunkara  or  Blue  river  to  form  the  Grand  river. 

Gun'ny,  n.  (Com.)  A  coarse  sackcloth  made  in  Bengal 
of  the  fibres  of  two  species  of  corchorus.  Rice,  saltpeter, 
pepper  and  other  articles  exported  from  the  East  are 
packed  in  bags  or  sacks  made  of  this  material ;  they  also 
form  a  considerable  article  of  exportation. 

G ii ii  Plains,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Allegan  co. 

(> li li'port,  n.  ( Nnut. )  A  port-hole;  an  opening  in  a 
warship’s  side  for  the  cannon. 

iiiin'powder.  An  intimate  mixture  of  niter,  char¬ 
coal  and  sulphur,  in  proportions  which  vary  slightly  in 
different  countries,  and  according  to  the  uses  to  which 
it  is  applied,  the  powder  made  by  the  American  and 
French  governments  being  75  parts  saltpeter,  to  12" 5 
sulphur  and  12'5  charcoal,  while  in  England  the  govern¬ 
ment  use,  10  parts  sulphur  and  15)  parts  charcoal.  The 
action  of  G.  is  dependent  on  the  rapid  oxidation  of  the 
charcoal  by  the  nitre  and  the  sudden  evolution  thereby 
of  heated  gas.  Many  other  chemical  detonating  com¬ 
pounds  have  been  proposed,  but  none  of  them  are  equal 
to  G.  as  at  present  manufactured;  the  principal  objec¬ 
tions  to  their  use  being  the  comparative  danger  attend¬ 
ant  on  their  manufacture  and  transport,  and  the  too 
sudden  evolutions  of  gas  at  the  time  of  their  ignition. 
This  substance,  known  to  the  Chinese  at  an  early  period, 
is  described  in  an  Arabic  MS.  of  the  year  1249,  and 
also  in  the  works  of  Roger  Bacon  (1214-1292),  who  is 
regarded  by  some  as  the  author  of  the  invention,  though 
other  authorities  ascribe  it  to  the  German  monk,  Ber- 
thold  Schwartz,  in  1320.  Experiments,  with  a  view  to 
rendering  G.  non-explosive,  were  made  by  Piobert  in 
France  in  1835,  and  by  Fadeieff,  professor  of  chemistry 
at  St.  Petersburg,  between  1840  and  1844.  Gale  com¬ 
pleted,  at  Westminster,  1805,  a  series  of  public  demon¬ 
strations  of  his  process  for  securing  the  same  result  by 
mixing  the  G.  with  finely  powdered  glass,  from  which 
it  is  sifted  before  use. 

Smokeless  Gunpowder. — Within  late  years  a  number 
of  gunpowders  have  been  invented  which,  while  greatly 
surpassing  the  old  form  of  powder  in  explosive  force, 
have  also  the  property  of  producing  little  or  no  smoke, 
a  result  likely  to  be  advantageous  in  some  of  the  ex¬ 
igencies  of  battle,  though  it  may  be  disadvantageous  in 
others.  The  first  general  information  obtained  in  re¬ 
gard  to  these  powders  was  in  connection  with  the  Lebel 
rifle,  the  small-caliber  repeating  arm  of  the  French, 
whose  adoption  caused  a  very  general  reconstruction 
of  small  arms  throughout  Europe.  The  powder  adopted 
for  this  arm  was  largely  noiseless  and  practically  smoke¬ 
less,  and  since  its  adoption  numerous  experiments  have 
been  made  with  new  explosives,  so  that  a  varied  list  of 
smokeless  powders  now  exists.  These  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes,  of  which  the  first  is  composed  of 
cellulose  nitrate  (either  the  soluble  or  insoluble 
variety);  the  second  class  adds  to  the  above  nitro¬ 
glycerine  or  other  organic  nitrates ;  and  the  third  adds 
nitro  derivatives  of  hydrocarbons,  such  as  picric  acid 
and  the  pierates.  With  each  of  these  some  oxidizing 
agent  may  be  employed,  such  as  potassium  nitrate,  and 
such  retarding  agents  as  tannin  and  lycopodium.  Of 
these  powders,  Indurite,  the  one  in  use  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy,  belongs  to  the  first  class;  Ballistite,  used  by  the 
Italians,  and  Cordite,  by  the  British,  to  the  second  class; 
and  Peyton  powder  to  the  third  class.  The  smokeless 
character  of  these  explosives  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
products  of  their  combustion  are  wholly  gaseous  while 
ordinary  G.  yields  55  per  cent,  of  finely-divided  solids. 
The  object  in  using  these  powders  was  not  originally 
to  do  away  with  smoke,  but  to  obtain  greater  explosive 
power,  it  being  a  debated  question  whether  the  presence 
of  smoke  on  the  battlefield  may  not  be  in  many  cases 
an  advantage.  In  rapid-fire  cannon,  however,  as  in 
magazine  small-arms,  the  value  of  smokeless  powder  is 
obvious,  since  a  cloud  of  smoke  would  greatly  impair 
the  efficiency  of  these  weapons.  In  regard  to  explosive 
power,  these  powders  are  found  to  impart  much  higher 
velocities  to  projectiles  than  ordinary  G.  The  best  of 
them  are  those  that  give  maximum  velocity  with  min¬ 
imum  pressure  within  the  gun  chamber,  and  which 
undergo  no  change  affecting  their  power  of  service 
under  the  exposures  incident  to  war.  In  the  trials  of 
Indurite  at  the  Indian  Head  proving  grounds,  it  was 
found  that  a  26  lb.  charge  of  this  material,  fired  from  a 
6-inch  gun,  gave  to  a  lot)  lb.  ball  an  initial  velocity  of 
of  2,469  feet  per  second  and  exerted  on  the  chamber  a 
pressure  of  only  1396  tons.  So  far  as  explosive  force  in 
blasting  is  concerned,  a  series  of  experiments  made  before 
the  Board  of  Fortification  and  Ordnance  gave  rank  to 
the  following  explosives  as  follows:  Perunite  B,  17"57 ; 
Perunite  C,  15*01 ;  Perunite  D,  13'66;  Explosive  Gela¬ 
tine,  10;  Rackarock,  9'36 ;  Emmensite,  5-49;  Gun¬ 
cotton,  3Y6;  U.  8.  rifle  powder,  P72.  These  results, 
however,  do  not  fully  indicate  the  value  of  these 
explosives  for  military  purposes,  in  which  other  quali¬ 
ties  of  value  may  take  precedence  of  explosive  power. 
Of  the  various  advantages  which  are  claimed  for  smoke¬ 
less  powders  in  war,  the  greatest  is  that  of  the  clear 
vision  of  the  field  which  they  give  to  commanding 
officers,  who  thus  are  enabled  to  see  exigencies  as  they 
arise,  and  may  often  prevent  disasters  by  more  timely 
preparation  for  them. 

Gun'powtler  Plot.  (Eng.  Hist.)  A  celebrated  con¬ 
spiracy  of  some  Roman  Catholics,  or,  according  to  Lin- 
gard  ( vol.  vii.  ch.  1, 4  et  seg.),  of  Catesby  alone,  to  destroy 
the  king,  James  I.,  and  the  two  houses  of  Parliament, 
by  gunpowder,  which  was  detected  on  the  5th  of  Nov., 
1605.  This  plot  was  in  itself  mysterious,  and  for  pur¬ 


poses  of  state  policy  and  Protestant  zeal,  a  greater  mys¬ 
tery  was  thrown  over  it.  See  Fawkes  (Gut). 

Gnn'|>ow«ler  River,  in  Maryland,  enters  the  Ches¬ 
apeake  Bay  between  Harford  and  Baltimore  cos. 

Gun'reach,  n.  Same  as  Gunshot,  q.  v. 

Gnii'-room,  n.  (Naval.)  In  the  British  service,  the 
room  of  the  gun-deck  of  a  vessel  of  war,  occupied  by  the 
lieutenants  as  a  mess-room. —  In  the  American  service, 
the  term  ward-room  is  exclusively  applied  to  this  room. 

Guns,  (goons.)  [Hung.  Kceszeg .]  A  town  of  Hungary, 
on  the  GUns,  20  m.  S-  of  Oedenberg.  Manuf.  Silks  and 
woollens.  This  town  was  the  first  that  successfully  re¬ 
sisted  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  when  in  1532  that  mon¬ 
arch  threatened  to  conquer  all  Europe.  Pop.  8,600. 

Giin'shot,  n.  (Mil.)  The  reach  or  range  of  a  gun;  the 
space  to  which  an  effective  shot  can  be  thrown. 

— a.  Made  by  the  shot  of  a  gun  ;  as,  a  gunshot  wound. 

Gunshot  Wounds.  (Mil.  Surg.)  A  term  applied  to 
denote  wounds  produced  by  cannon-balls,  bullets,  &c., 
striking  against  the  body.  They  differ  in  many  respects 
from  ordinary  wounds,  and  constitute  a  distinct  branch 
of  science  of  themselves.  Frequently,  on  a  person  being 
struck,  he  is  not  conscious  of  any  pain,  and  he  is  first 
made  aware  of  his  wound  by  inability  to  use  the  part, 
or  by  feeling  the  blood  trickling  down.  Generally,  if 
the  wound  be  at  all  severe,  the  patient  becomes  deadly 
pale,  trembles,  and  seems  about  to  die;  but  usually, 
with  the  aid  of  stimulants,  these  appearances  pass  oft'  in 
a  few  hours.  If  they  continue  unabated,  they  give  rea¬ 
son  to  fear  the  worst.  It  was  long  a  generally  received 
opinion  that  a  person  might  be  injured  by  the  “  wind  of 
a  shot,”  without  being  struck  by  it  at  all;  but  this  idea 
is  now  exploded,  for  persons  have  had  portions  of  their 
clothes  carried  off  by  large  shot,  aud  even  their  ears  or 
noses  shot  off  without  at  all  suffering  from  the  wind  of 
the  shot. 

Gun’s  Island,  an  island  of  Ireland,  oft  the  coast  of 
co.  Down,  Ulster,  abt.  3  m.  N.E.  of  Ardglasx. 

Gun'sniitli,  n.  One  whose  business  is  to  make  and 
repair  small  arms. 

Gun'stoek,  n.  The  wood  in  which  the  barrel  of  a  gun 
is  fixed. 

Gun'-tacklc,  n.  (Naut.)  A  system  of  pulleys,  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  single  blocks,  one  movable,  the  other 
fixed,  the  standing  end  of  the  fall  being  made  fast  to 
the  movable-  block.  It  increases  the  power  threefold. 
They  are  used  on  board  ships,  to  run  the  guns  out  of 
the  ports. 

G k liter's  Chain,  n.  [From  the  inventor  Edmund 
Gunter,  an  English  mathematician, who  lived  1581-1626.] 
The  chain  commonly  used  for  measuring  land.  It  is  66 
feet,  or  4  poles,  in  length,  and  consists  of  100  links,  each 
of  which  is  joined  to  the  adjacent  one  by  3  rings.  The 
length  of  each  link,  including  the  connecting  rings,  is 
7 '92  inches.  The  advantage  of  this  measure  consists  in 
the  facility  which  it  affords  for  numerical  calculations. 
The  English  acre  contains  4,840  sq.  yds.;  and  Gunter’s 
chain  being  22  yds.  in  length,  the  square  of  which  is 
484,  it  follows  that  a  square  chain  is  exactly  the  tenth 
part  of  an  acre.  A  square  chain,  again,  contains  10.000 
square  links,  so  that  100,000  square  links  are  equal  to  an 
acre  ;  consequently,  the  area  of  a  field  being  estimated 
in  square  links,  it  is  only  necessary  to  divide  the  result 
by  100,000,  or  to  cut  off  the  last  five  figures,  to  obtain 
the  area  expressed  In  acres. 

G.’s  Line.  (Math.)  A  logarithmic  line  engraved  on 
scales,  sectors,  &c.,  serving  to  perform  the  multiplication 
and  division  of  numbers  instrumentally,  as  a  table  of 
logarithms  does  arithmetically.  The  numbers  are  usu¬ 
ally  drawn  on  two  separate  rulers  sliding  against  each 
other.  In  rough  calculations  this  line  affords  consider¬ 
able  facilities.— G.’s  Quadrant.  A  quadrant  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  adapted  to  the  problems  of  finding  the  hour  of  the 
day,  the  sun’s  azimuth,  and  other  common  problems  of 
the  sphere.  —  A  large  plane  scale,  having  various  lines 
of  numbers  engraved  on  it,  by  means  of  which  questions 
in  navigation  are  resolved  with  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  com¬ 
passes.  It  is  usually  called  the  Gunter  by  seamen.  On 
one  side  of  the  scale  the  natural  lines  (as  the  line  of 
chords,  the  line  of  sines,  tangents,  rhombs,  &c.)  are 
placed ;  on  the  other  the  corresponding  logarithmic  ones. 

Gun'tersville,  formerly  Gun  ter’s  Landing, 
in  Alabama,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Marshall  co.,  on  the 
Tennessee  River,  abt.  35  m.  S.E.  of  Huntsville. 

Glintoor,  (goon-toor' ,)  a  district  of  British  India,  W.  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  often  called  the  Northern  Circars: 
area ,  4,950  sq.  m.  Prod.  Grain,  cotton,  sugar,  and 
paddy.  Pop.  627,000.  —  Its  capital,  of  same  name,  is 

|  situated  in  Lat.  16°  20'  N.,  Lon.  80°  30'  E. ;  pop.  25,700. 

Gun  Town,  a  locality  in  Georgia ,  on  the  line  of  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad.  Here,  June  10, 1864,  a  Na¬ 
tional  force  of  12,000  men,  commanded  by  Gen.  Sturgis, 
was  utterly  routed  by  the  Confederates,  under  Gen.  For¬ 
rest,  losing' about  3,500  men,  and  everything  except  arms. 

Gunwale,  Gunnel,  (gun'nel,)  n.  [From  gun ,  and 
wale,  because  the  guns  of  the  spar-deck  are  pointed 
thence.]  (Naut.)  The  lower  portion  of  any  gun-port 
of  a  ship  ;  the  upper  portion  ot  the  side  of  a  vessel ;  the 
uppermost  wale  of  a  ship. 

(■urge.  n.  [  Lat.  g  urges,  j  A  whirlpool;  a  gulf;  abyss,  (r.) 

Gur'ges.  or  Gor'ges,  n.  (Her.)  A 
charge  meant  to  represent  a  whirl¬ 
pool.  It  takes  up  the  whole  field; 
and  when  borne  properly,  is  azure 
and  argent. 

Gur'gie.  v.  n.  [It.  gorgngliare,  from 
gorga,  the  throat:  Lat.  gurgus ,  a 
whirlpool.]  To  fall  or  gush  with 
noise,  as  water  from  a  bottle;  to  run 
or  flow  in  a  noisy,  broken, and  irregu¬ 
lar  current. 
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■ — n.  A  gush  or  flow  of  liquid,  or  the  sound  produced  by  it. 

Gur'glet,  «.  An  earthen  jar  for  cooling  water  by 
evaporation. 

Gurgling,  p.  a.  Flowing  with  a  purling  sound;  as, 
gurgling  waters,  gurgling  rills. 

— n.  A  running  with  a  broken  or  noisy  current. 

OuFglingly,  adv.  In  a  gurgling  manner. 

Gur'goylej  n.  (Arch.)  Same  as  Gargoyle,  q.  v. 

Gur'liotite.  Gurho'fiail,  n.  (Min.)  A  compact, 
porcellanous,  snow-white  variety  of  Dolomite,  q.  v. 

Giirjim,  n.  An  oil  obtained  from  a  forest-tree  of  the 
E.  Indies,  used  both  as  a  medicine  and  as  a  substitute 
for  linseed-oil  in  painting. 

Gur'ley,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-office  of  Marion  co. 

Glir'ley,  in  Alabama,  a  P.  0.  of  Madison  co. 

Glir'ley  ville,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  Tolland 
co.,  abt.  25  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Hartford. 

Gur,  (  l.ou^li.)  a  lake  of  Ireland,  abt.  10  m.  E.S.E.  of 
Limerick,  Munster.  It  is  noted  as  having  upon  its  shores 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  Druidical  remains  in  Great 
Britain. 

Glir  iny,  n.  (Mining.)  A  level  or  working. 

Gnr'nartl.  Gur'net,  n.  (Zniil.)  See  Triolida:. 

Gur  net  Point,  in  Massachusetts,  a  promontory  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  entrance  to  Plymouth  Harbor.  It 
exhibits  two  fixed  lights,  11%  ft.  apart,  and  86  ft.  above 
sea-level ;  Lat.  42°  0'  6"  N.,  Lon.  70°  36'  48"  W. 

Gur'ney.  Joseph  John,  an  English  philanthropist,  the 
brother  of  Elizabeth  Fry  (q.v.),  and  her  companion  in  her 
memorable  visits  to  the  prisons  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  B.  at  Earlham  Hall,  Norfolk, 
1788.  When  four  years  of  age  he  lost  his  mother  ; 
and  his  early  education  was  intrusted  to  his  three  eldest 
sisters.  At  a  later  period  he  went  to  Oxford,  where  he 
enjoyed  many  advantages  at  the  university,  without 
becoming  a  member  or  subscribing  to  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles.  His  preference  ultimately  became  settled  in 
favor  of  the  views  and  profession  of  the  Quakers,  among 
whom  he  was  born ;  and  consistently  with  them  he 
lived  and  died,  by  no  means  finding  in  them  any  barrier 
to  the  fullest  and  freest  association  with  any  other  body 
of  Christians,  or  to  a  personal  friendship  with  the 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries  of  the  Norwich  diocese.  G.  was 
the  author  of  numerous  works,  which  gained  him  a 
highly  respectable  rank  in  the  republic  of  letters. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  his  Notes  on  Prisons 
and  Prison  Discipline;  Essays  on  the  Evidences,  Doc¬ 
trines,  and  Practical  Operations  of  Christianity ;  A  Win¬ 
ter  in  the  West  Indies,  &c.,  Ac.,  besides  numerous  minor 
tracts  on  religious  and  philanthropical  subjects.  D.  1847. 
Memoirs  of  this  truly  excellent  man  were  published  by 
J.  B.  Braitliwaite,  in  1854. 

Gur'rali,  n.  [Hind.]  A  sort  of  plain,  coarse  Indian 
muslin. 

Gnr'ry,  n.  A  small  fortress.  (E.  Indies.) 

Guriipa',  a  town  of  Brazil,  on  the  Amazon  River,  abt. 
200  m.  W.  of  Para. 

Glirupatll'ba,  a  river  of  Brazil,  entering  the  Amazon 
at  Montalegre. 

Guru  pi',  a  river  of  Brazil,  prov.  of  Para,  flows  N.E.into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  mouth  is  called  Gurupi  Bay. — 
A  town,  situate  at  the  mouth  of  the  above  river,  abt.  55 
m.  E.  of  Braganza. 

Gurwtiul,  or  Gurliwal,  (goor-wal',)  a  state  of  India, 
lies  between  the  Dehra-Doon  and  S.W.  Thibet,  extending 
in  N.  Lat.  from  30°  2'  to  31°  20',  and  in  E.  Lon.  from  77° 
55'  to  79°  20' ;  area,  4,500  sq.  m.  Being  on  the  S.  slope 
of  the  Himalayas,  G.  is  little  more  than  a  mass  of  stu¬ 
pendous  mountains,  whose  elevation  above  the  sea  some¬ 
times  reaches  23,000  feet.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the 
cradle  of  both  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  attracting, 
in  spite  of  the  length  and  ruggedness  of  the  way,  crowds 
of  pilgrims  to  the  peculiarly  sacred  localities  of  Jum- 
notri,  Devaprayaga,  and  Gangotri.  Pop.  abt.  100,000. 

Gush,  v.  n.  [Ger.  guss,  a  pouring,  giessen,  to  pour.]  To 
flow  copiously ;  to  stream ;  to  issue  with  violence  and 
rapidity,  as  a  fluid ;  to  rush  forth,  as  a  fluid,  from  con¬ 
finement. 

— v.  a.  To  emit  in  copious  effusion. 

— n.  A  sudden  and  violent  issue  of  a  fluid  from  an  enclosed 
place;  the  fluid  thus  emitted. 

Gush  er,  n.  One  who  is  effuse  in  writing  or  speech,  es¬ 
pecially  a  sentimental  person.  (Colloq.) 

Gushing'.  p.  u.  Rushing  forth  with  violence,  as  a 
fluid;  flowing  copiously ;  emitting  profusely. 

— n.  A  rushing  forth  with  violence ;  effusion. 

Gush'ingly,  adv.  In  a  gushing  manner. 

Gus'set,  n.  [Fr.  gousset,  a  fob  or  small  pocket,  from 
gousse ;  It.  guscio,  a  pod,  husk,  or  shell.]  The  piece  of 
cloth  that  covers  the  armpit  in  a  shirt. 

“Seam,  gresset,  and  band. 

Band,  gusset,  and  seam.”  —  Hood. 

. — A  small  piece  of  cloth  inserted  in  a  garment  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  enlarging  or  strengthening  some  part  of  it. 

G list,  n.  [Lat.  gustus,  from  Gr.  genein,  to  give  one  a 
taste.]  Taste,  or  the  sense  of  tasting;  the  pleasure  of 
deglutition ;  relish. 

“  Destroy  all  creatures  for  thy  sport  or  gust."  —  Pope. 

— Turn  of  fancy;  intellectual  taste. 

4‘  According  to  the  gust  and  manner  of  the  ancients."  —  Dryden. 

— Love;  liking;  appreciation. 

“  The  gust  and  relish  of  true  happiness."  —Tillotson. 

— Gratification  of  any  kind,  especially  that  which  is  highly 
relished ;  enjoyment ;  as,  to  allay  an  appetite  with  gust. 

— [Icel.  gusir,  a  cold  blast.]  A  sudden  squall ;  a  violent 
burst  of  wind  ;  a  gale.  —  A  sudden  and  violent  outbreak 
of  passion. 

"  Pardon  a  weak  distempered  soul,  that  swells 
In  sudden  gusts,  and  sinks  as  soon  in  calms."  —  Addison. 

Gusta'tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  gustatio.]  The  act  of 
tasting. 


Gus'tatory,  a.  Pertaining  to  gust  or  taste. 

G ustaviu.  (gnos-td've-a,)  a  town,  cap.  of  the  Swedish 
island  of  St.  Bartholomew,  West  Indies,  on  the  S.W. 
coast;  pop.  about  12,000. 

Gusta'vus  I.,  King  op  Sweden,  known  by  the  name 
of  Gustavus  Vasa,  b.  at  Ockestadt,  near  Stockholm, 
1490,  was  the  son  of  Eric  Vasa,  duke  of  Gripsholm,  who 
was  descended  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Sweden,  and 
beheaded  by  the  Danish  tyrant  Christian  II.  This  sov¬ 
ereign  also  got  Gustavus  into  his  hands,  and,  in  the  war 
in  which  he  reduced  Sweden,  kept  him  several  years  a 
prisoner  at  Copenhagen.  At  length  he  made  his  escape, 
and  having  prevailed  on  the  Dalecarlians  to  throw  oft' 
the  Danish  yoke,  in  May,  1521,  he  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  15,000  men.  After  various  fortunes,  he  re¬ 
covered  the  whole  of  Sweden  from  the  tyranny  of 
Christian.  In  1523  he  was  crowned  king  of  Sweden,  and 
the  crown  made  hereditary  in  his  family.  Lutheranism 
was  established  as  the  national  religion  of  Sweden  in  his 
reign.  D.  1559.  His  name  is  still  revered  by  every  Swede. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  b.  1594,  was  the 
grandson  of  Gustavus  Vasa.  He  succeeded  his  father, 
Charles  IX.,  in  1611,  and  continued  the  war  with  Den¬ 
mark,  Russia,  and  Poland.  He  selected  Axel  Oxenstiern 
for  his  chief  minister,  and  by  his  counsel  restored  the 
nobles  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  which  they  had 
been  deprived,  and  thus  attached  them  to  his  interests. 
He  concluded  peace  with  Denmark  in  1613  on  advan¬ 
tageous  terms;  was  crowned  in  1617;  married  in  1620 
Eleanor,  daughter  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  who 
became  the  mother  of  the  celebrated  Christina,  his  suc¬ 
cessor  on  the  throne;  acquired  subsequently  great  part 
of  Livonia,  and  successfully  fought  against  Sigismund, 
king  of  Poland,  who  claimed  the  crown  of  Sweden.  In¬ 
vited  by  the  Protestants  of  Germany,  and  urged  by 
France,  —  prompted,  too,  by  his  own  earnest  regard  for 
the  Protestant  faith, —  he  marched,  in  1630,  to  the  aid  of 
the  Protestants  with  a  small  force  of  8,000  men,  which 
was  afterwards  augmented  by  a  body  of  English  troops 
under  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  From  the  isle  of  Riigen. 
of  which  he  first  made  himself  master,  he  advanced 
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from  point  to  point  through  Pomerania  and  Mecklenburg, 
victorious  at  every  step.  He  took  80  fortified  towns  in 
eight  months.  At  length  the  emperor  sent  his  great 
general  Tilly  to  oppose  him,  and  Gustavus  won  a  great 
victory  over  him  at  Leipsio,  on  the  7th  of  Sept.,  1631. 
Saxony  heartily  supported  Gustavus,  who  soon  after 
took  Mentz,  and  in  April,  1632,  defeated  Tilly  again  at 
the  passage  of  the  Lech.  The  emperor,  alarmed  by  the 
invasion  of  Bohemia,  made  Wallenstein  commander-in¬ 
chief  ;  who  recovered  Bohemia,  and  after  holding  a  strong 
position  near  Nuremberg  for  many  weeks,  met  Gustavus 
on  the  field  of  Liitzen,  on  Nov.  5th,  1632.  Victory  was 
with  the  Swedes,  but  their  heroic  leader  fell  in  the  fight, 
not  without  suspicion  of  assassination.  G.  A.  was  one 
of  the  noblest  men,  and  one  of  the  greatest  military 
commanders  of  modern  times.  He  was  great  also  as  a 
ruler  and  administrator,  and  did  not  allow  war  to  ex¬ 
clude  commerce  and  the  internal  regulation  of  his  states 
from  his  earnest  attention. 

Gustavus  III.,  king  of  Sweden,  was  the  son  of  Adolphus 
Frederick  and  Louisa  Ulrica,  sister  of  Frederick  II..  king 
of  Prussia.  He  was  b.  in  1746,  and  succeeded  his  father 
in  1771.  The  kingdom  was  in  a  state  of  distraction  and 
anarchy,  and  the  nobles  had  monopolized  the  chief 
power,  and  were  themselves  divided  into  two  hostile 
parties.  Gustavus  immediately  applied  himself  to  the 
suppression  of  these  disorders,  and  by  a  bloodless  revo¬ 
lution  completely  succeeded.  A  new  constitution  was 
introduced  and  accepted,  and  the  king  became  supreme. 
The  amendment  of  the  laws  next  engaged  his  attention. 
He  abolished  the  practice  of  torture,  and  introduced 
other  good  regulations  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
He  also  formed  a  college  of  commerce,  and  reformed  bis 
army  and  navy.  In  1788  he  was  involved  in  a  war 
with  Russia  and  Denmark.  Gustavus  headed  his  army 
himself,  and  stormed  the  defences  of  Frederickshali, 
where  he  took  and  destroyed  a  great  number  of  vessels. 
In  1789,  the  king,  harassed  by  tile  opposition  of  some  of 
the  nobles,  arrested  the  leading  men,  and  compelled  their 
acceptance  of  a  measure  which  extended  his  authority 
considerably.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revo¬ 
lution,  a  coalition  was  formed  between  the  northern 
powers  and  Spain,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  Gus¬ 


tavus  should  march  against  France  at  the  head  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  army;  but  while  preparations  were  making,, 
he  was  shot  at  a  masquerade  by  Ankarstrijm,  a  dis¬ 
banded  officer  of  the  army,  March  15th,  1792,  and  D.  on. 
the  29th. 

Gustavus  IV.,  king  of  Sweden,  son  of  Gustavus  III.,  was 
B.  in  1778,  and  ascended  the  throne  when  his  father  fell 
by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  March  29, 1792.  When  the 
Duke  d’Enghieu  was  seized,  and,  after  a  mock  trial,  shot 
by  the  orders  of  Napoleon,  Gustavus  vowed  eternal  hos¬ 
tility'  to  the  French  emperor.  lie  ordered  his  ambassa¬ 
dor  to  leave  Paris,  dismissed  the  French  ambassador 
from  Sweden,  and  returned  to  the  king  of  Prussia  the 
order  of  the  Black  Eagle,  with  which  Napoleon  had  also 
been  invested,  nobly  saying,  “  that  he  never  could,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  laws  of  knighthood,  consent  to  be  brother 
companion  to  an  assassin.”  His  hostile  proceedings, how¬ 
ever,  became  at  last  so  pregnant  with  danger  to  his 
country,  that  a  council  of  state  entreated  him  to  mako 
peace.  This  he  refused  to  do;  a  revolution  in  Sweden 
was  the  consequence;  Gustavus  was  imprisoned,  and  he 
afterwards  signed  his  abdication.  His  uncle,  the  duke 
of  Sudermania,  was  then  raised  to  the  throne  under  the 
title  of  Charles  XIII.,  and  Christian  Augustus,  of  Hol- 
stein-Augustenburg.  was  invested  with  the  title  of  Prince 
Royal  of  Sweden,  or  heir-apparent.  This  prince  dying 
soon  after,  the  succession  was  transferred  to  Marshal 
Bernadotte,  who  in  1816  ascended  the  Swedish  throne 
as  Charles  John  XIV.  After  his  abdication,  Gustavus 
was  a  mere  wanderer  upon  the  face  of  Europe,  some¬ 
times  bearing  the  designation  of  Count  Gottorp,  some¬ 
times  that  of  the  Duke  of  Holstein,  and  again  the  more 
humble  one  of  Gustavson.  He  was  in  England,  at  Hart¬ 
well,  with  Louis  XVIII.  His  later  years  were  spent  in 
poverty.  D.  at  St.  Gall,  1837. 

Gusta'vus,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Trumbull 
co. 

Gusta'vus.  in  Tennessee,  a.  village  ofGreene  co.,  about 
60  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Knoxville. 

Gus'to.  n.  [It.,  taste.]  The  relish  of  anything;  the 
power  by  which  anything  excites  sensations  on  the  pal¬ 
ate.  —  Intellectual  taste  or  liking;  nice  appreciation. 

Gusto'so.  [It.]  (Mus.)  W  ith  taste. 

Giistrww.  (gus'troo,)  a  town  of  Prussia,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Nebel,  27  m.  S.  of  Rostock.  Manvf.  Dis¬ 
tillation  and  beer-brewing.  Pop.  12,423. 

Gus'ty,  a.  Stormy;  tempestuous;  as,  a  gusty  day,  the 
gusty  wind. 

Gut,  n.  [L.  Ger.  kuttel ,  probably  allied  to  A.  S.  geotan, 
to  pour  out.]  That  through  which  anything  flows  or 
pours  forth  ;  a  passage  or  strait :  as,  the  Gut  of  Canso. 
—  The  intestinal  canal  of  an  animal;  the  entire  mass 
formed  by  the  convolutions  of  the  intestines.  . 

**  This  lord  wears  his  wits  in  his  belly,  and  his  guts  in  his  head.” 

Shaks. 

— The  stomach;  the  receptacle  of  food. — The  substance 
made  by  pulling  asunder  a  silk-worm  when  about  to 
Bpin  its  cocoon,  and  drawing  the  latter  into  a  thread, 
which,  after  being  dried,  is  very  strong  and  is  much  used 
for  fish-lines. 

— v.  a.  To  eviscerate;  as,  to  gut  fish. —  To  plunder  of  con¬ 
tents  :  as,  the  mob  gutted  the  house. 

Gut  Vlaiiulaetnrc.  See  Catgut. 

Gutli'rie,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Lawrence  co., 
abt.  10  m.  N.  of  Bedford. 

Gutli'rie,  in  Iowa,  a  S  W.  central  co. ;  area,  abt.  576 
sq.  m.  Divers.  Middle  River,  or  Middle  Fork  of  Racoon 
River,  and  numerous  smaller  streams.  Surface,  gener¬ 
ally  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Guthrie  Center.  Pop.  ( 1895) 

17,958. 

Gutli'rie,  in  Missouri,  a  post-township  of  Callaway  co. 

Gutli'rie  Centre,  in  Iowa,  a  post-town,  cap.  ot 
Guthrie  co.  Pop.  (1895)  1,141. 

Gutli'rie’s  I’reelt,  in  Indiana,  enters  the  E.  Fork 
of  White  River  near  Bedford,  in  Lawrence  co. 

G  u  t  li  riesv ille,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Chester  co.,  abt.  63  m.  E.S.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

G ut h'riesville,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  P.  O.  of  Yorkdist. 

G  u  t'ta,  n  ,*  pi,  Guttal  [Lat.,  a  drop.]  (Arch.)  Small  orna¬ 
ments  resembling  drops,  used  in 
the  Doric  entablature  on  the  under 
sides  of  the  mutules  of  the  cornice, 
and  beneath  the  taenia  of  the  ar-  _,. 

cliitraves,  under  the  triglyplis. 

Gutta-percha,  (gut'-td-pert'shd.)  The  concrete  juice 
of  the  Isonandra  Gutta,  a  tree  belonging  to  the  fain,  of 
the  Sapotacea’.  (See  Isonandra.)  It  grows  abundantly 
in  Singapore,  Borneo,  and  other  islands  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  The  tree,  which  is  called  perlha,  grows  to 
the  diameter  of  five  or  six  feet,  and,  on  being  notched, 
yields  a  milky  juice,  which  solidifies  after  exposure  to 
the  air,  forming  the  gutta-percha  of  commerce.  It  is  a 
tough,  inelastic  substance,  becoming  soft  and  plastic  at 
212°,  at  which  temperature  it  may  be  moulded  into 
shape,  which  it  retains  without  change  until  it  is  cool. 
Its  plastic  properties  render  it  extremely  useful  in  the 
arts,  and  it  is  much  employed  for  copying  casts  and  im¬ 
pressions.  Beautiful  mouldings,  picture-frames,  and  a 
number  of  ornamental  articles,  are  made  from  it.  It 
also  possesses  the  valuable  property  of  welding  to-  i 
gather  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water.  It  is  a  pow¬ 
erful  insulator,  and  is  consequently  much  used  for  coat¬ 
ing  the  wires  for  telegraphic  purposes.  Being  imper¬ 
vious  to  moisture,  and  resisting  the  actions  of  acids  and 
alkalies  to  a  great  extent,  it  is  of  much  use  to  the 
chemist  as  a  material  for  making  bottles,  carboys,  baths,  | 
Ac.  It  was  at  one  time  much  used  for  lathe-bands  ;  but 
it  has  been  superseded  in  a  great  measure  by  those  made 
of  vulcanized  rubber.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dis¬ 
solves  in  benzole,  chloroform,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  tur¬ 
pentine,  and  the  essential  oils  in  general.  Payen  states  I 
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that  the  purified  G.-P.  of  commerce  consists  of  75  to  SO , 
per  cent,  of  chemically  pure  gutta-percha,  which  is  in¬ 
soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  and  a  white  and  yellow 
resin,  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  The  crude  lumps  are  I 
imported  in  the  forms  of  fish,  animals,  and  blocks,  which  I 
are  softened  by  boiling  water,  and  passed  through  a 
series  of  kneading,  rolling,  and  cutting  machines,  by 
means  of  which  all  the  stones  and  other  solid  matters 
are  extracted.  It  is  then  submitted  to  the  action  of 
masticators,  and  rolled  or  fashioned  into  the  desired 
shape.  It  may  be  rolled  into  thin  transparent  sheets, 
which  are  much  used  for  surgical  purposes,  being  per- ' 
fectly  impervious  to  moisture.  In  its  purified  condition 
it  is  useful  for  a  thousand  different  purposes. 

Gut'ta-sere'na,  n.  [Lat.,  clear  drop.]  (Med.)  See 
Amaurosis. 

Gut'tate,  a.  [Lat.  gutta,  a  drop.]  ( Bot .)  Sprinkled 
with  colored  dots  or  small  spot*. 

Out'tenberg,  or  G  ■■'- 
tenUers’,  John,  b.  at  Sul- 
geloch,  near  Mentz,  in  Ger¬ 
many,  1400.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  made  his  first  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  art  of  printing 
with  movable  types  b  e- 
tween  1431  and  1439,  but  it 
was  in  1443  that  he  turned 
his  invention  to  account,  and 
brought  upon  himself  the 
persecution  of  the  priests 
and  writers.  There  are  some 
points  not  cleared  up  in  the 
history  of  this  invention,  but 
it  is  now  generally  agreed 
that  the  honor  belongs  to 
John  Guttenberg.  Centurial 
jubilees  are  held  in  his  honor 
in  many  places  of  Germany, 
and  many  statues  have  been 
erected  to  his  memory.  D. 

1468. 

Gut’tenburg,  in  Iowa,  a 

post-town  of  Clayton  co.,  Fig.  1219. 

on  the  Mississippi  river,  statue  of  guttenberg 

about  40  miles  above  Du-  (mayf.nce). 

buqne.  There  are  rich 

lead  mines  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  (1895)  1,424. 

Gut'ter,  n.  [Fr.  goutticre,  from  Lat.  gutta,  a  drop.]  A 
channel  for  collecting  and  couveyingotf  the  water  which 
collects  on  the  roof  of  a  building,  and  from  which  the 
water  drops  or  runs.  —  A  channel  or  passage  for  water ; 
a  hollow  in  the  earth  for  conveying  water. 

— r.  a.  To  cut  or  convey  into  small  channels  or  hollows; 
as,  to  gutter  out  an  escape  for  water. 

— v.  n.  To  be  hollowed  or  channelled;  to  run  in  drops  or 
hollows,  as  a  candle. 

Gut'tcring;.  n.  The  channels  made  for  carrying  off 
water.  — The  act  of  making  channels  to  carry  off  super¬ 
fluous  water. 

GuttiFerse,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Clusiace.e,  q.  v. 

GuttiFera'les,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  An  alliauce  of  plants, 
sub-class  llypogynous  Exogens.  Diag.  Monodichlamy- 
deous  flowers,  axile  placentas,  an  imbricated  calyx,  an 
imbricated  or  twisted  corolla,  stamens  indefinite,  and  an 
embryo  with  little  or  no  albumen.  The  alliance  is  di¬ 
vided  into  7  orders,  viz.,  Dipterace.e,  Ternstromiace-e, 
Rhizobolace.®,  Clusiace^:,  Marco roviace^;,  Hyperica- 
ce,£,  and  Rkaumuriace.®,  q.  v. 

GnttiFerous,  a.  Yielding  gum  or  resin. 

Gut'tler,  n.  A  person  who  eats  greedily  and  voraciously. 

Gut  tural,  a.  [ Lat. gutturalis,  from  gutlur,  the  throat.] 
Belonging  to  the  throat;  formed  in  or  by  the  throat ; 
as,  a  guttural  pronunciation. 

— n.  (Gram.)  A  sound  formed  in  the  throat  or  back 
part  of  the  mouth.  In  English  there  are,  properly 
speaking,  no  gutturals;  but  the  palatals  g  and  k  are 
nearly  allied  to  them.  In  the  Spanish  language  alone, 
of  those  derived  from  the  Latin, are  gutturals  common 
In  German,  the  guttural  ch  is  very  common,  as  it  was 
also  in  Greek;  and  it  occurs  in  Scotch  in  such  words  as 
Loch.  The  Arabian  language  is  full  of  gutturals. 

Guttural'ity,  n.  The  quality  of  being  guttural. 

Gut'turalize,  v.  a.  To  speak  from  the  throat;  to  pro¬ 
nounce  deeply  and  from  the  depth  of  the  lungs. 

Gut't u rally,  adv.  In  a  guttural  manner. 

<4  lift  ii  rain  css,  n.  The  quality  of  being  guttural. 

Gut'turize,  v.  a.  To  make  in  the  throat ;  as,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  gutturize  a  sound. 

Gutty,  a.  (Her.)  Charged  or  sprinkled  with  guts. 

Gut'wort,  n.  (Med.)  The  wild  senna.  See  Globularia 

Guy,  (ghi.)  n-  [Sp.  guia,  a  guide.]  (Naut.)  A  rope 
used  to  swing  any  weight,  or  to  keep  steady  any  heavy 
body  and  prevent  it  from  swinging  while  being  hoisted 
or  lowered;  also,  the  tackle  by  which  any  fore-and-aft 
sail  is  held  forward  to  prevent  it  gybing. 

— n.  A  person  ridiculously  dressed.  (Colloq.) 

Guyau,  ( ghi’an ,)  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Gallia  coun¬ 
ty. 

Guya  na,  See  Guiana. 

Guyaudotte,  ( ghi'an-dott ,)  or  Guyan,  Ghian,  in  IF. 
Virginia,  a  river,  rises  in  Wyoming  co.,  and  flows  a 
general  N.W.  course  to  the  Ohio  River,  which  it  joins  a 
few  miles  below  Barboursville. 

— A  post-village  of  Cabell  co.,  on  the  Ohio  River,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Guyandotte,  abt.  228  m.  below  Wheeling. 

Guy'a«|uillite,  «.  (Min.)  A  fossil  oxygenated  hydro¬ 
carbon  from  Guyaquil,  S.  America.  It  is  of  a  pale-yellow 
color,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  largely  in  alcohol, 
giving  an  intensely  bitter,  yellow  solution.  Sp.  gr.  1  092.  j 
Comp.  Carbon  76'665,  hydrogen  8074,  oxygen  15-161. 

Guy'mard,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Orange  co. 


Guy'on,  Madame  Jeanne  Maria  RoutiersDe  laMotte 
—  a  French  lady  of  good  family,  B.  at  Montargis,  1642, 
where  she  was  married  at  the  age  of  15.  On  being  left  a 
widow  13  years  afterwards,  she  sequestered  the  greater 
part  of  her  fortune  as  a  provision  for  the  education  of 
her  children,  and  completely  abandoned  herself  to  the 
life  of  mystic  piety,  or  “  perfect  contemplation,”  gener¬ 
ally  known  as  Quietism,  (q.  v.)  Her  experiences  are 
related  with  extraordinary  candor  and  graphic  sim¬ 
plicity  in  her  Autobiography ,  and  are  further  illustrated 
in  the  Torrents,  written  at  Annecy,  and  contained  in  the 
2  vols.  of  her  Opuscules.  She  was  at  Grenoble,  oh  her 
way  to  Paris,  when  she  found  herself  “suddenly  in¬ 
vested,”  as  she  expressed  herself,  “with  the  apostolic 
state,”  and  able  to  discern  the  condition  of  those  who 
spake  with  her,  so  that,  one  sending  another,  she  was 
occupied  from  six  in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night 
speaking  of  divine  things.  “  There  came,”  she  says, 
“great  numbers  from  all  parts,  far  and  near,  friars, 
priests,  men  of  all  sorts,  young  women,  married  women, 
and  widows;  they  all  came  one  after  the  other,  and 
God  gave  me  that  which  satisfied  them  in  a  wonderful 
manner,  without  my  thinking  or  caring  at  all  about  it. 
Nothing  was  hidden  from  me  of  their  inward  state  and 

condition . I  perceived  and  felt  that  what  I  spake 

came  from  the  fountain-head,  and  that  I  was  only 
the  instrument  of  Him  who  made  me  speak.”  On 
reaching  Paris  she  was  thrown  into  prison,  loaded  with 
the  vilest  calumnies,  by  the  connivance  of  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  clergy,  and  endured  altogether  not  less  than 
20  years  of  persecution,  confinement,  and  exile.  The 
great  enemy  of  Madame  G.  and  the  system  of  Quietism 
was  Bossuet,  while  for  her  champion  she  had  the  noble- 
hearted,  eloquent,  and  illustrious  Fenelon.  She  was 
liberated  from  her  last  confinement,  in  the  Bastile,  in 
1702,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  her  life  atBlois,  where 
she  died  1717.  Her  complete  works  were  published  by 
Poiret  in  39  vols.  8vo.,  and  they  comprise,  besides  those 
mentioned  above,  The  Song  of  Songs,  interpreted  Accord¬ 
ing  to  its  Mystical  Sense,  and  several  volumes  of  hymns 
remarkable  for  their  graceful  composition  and  exquisite 
sensibility.  Some  of  these  were  translated  by  Cowper. — 
The  life  of  Madame  G.  is  not  only  a  religious  study,  but 
a  psychological  one  of  very  considerable  interest.  It  is 
the  history  of  a  soul,  humbled  and  polluted  in  its  own 
sight,  journeying  through  the  gates  of  the  mystic  world, 
hating  its  own  freedom  and  its  own  intelligence,  strug¬ 
gling  through  the  unclean  places  through  which  it  is 
forced  to  pass,  and  at  last  arriving  in  the  presence  of  its 
Divine  lover — stripped  of  all,  even  its  virtues  —  as 
serene,  as  motionless  as  the  eye  of  eternity.  Though 
the  system  of  Quietism  is  a  protest  against  visions,  reve¬ 
lations,  ecstasies,  and  transports  of  all  kinds,  whether 
sensual  or  spiritual,  yet  the  experiences  of  Madame  G. 
are  really  a  love  story,  and  one  wh’eh  she  pursues  iu 
her  writings  with  a  fearlessness  as  remarkable  in  such  a 
woman  as  the  purity  of  her  imagination. 

Guys'boroilgll,  in  Nova  Beotia,  an  extreme  E.  co., 
bordering  on  the  Atlantic.  Area,  abt.  1,500  sq.  m. 
Hirers.  Middle  and  St.  Mary’s  rivers,  besides  numerous 
bays  and  inlets.  Surface,  broken  ;  soil,  in  some  places 
fertile.  Cap.  Guysborough.  Pop.  abt.  16,600.  Its  cap., 
of  same  name,  is  a  seaport-town  on  Chedabucto  Bay, 
opposite  Manchester. 

Guy’s  Mills,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Crawford  co. 

Guys'ville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Athens  co.,  on 
the  Hocking  River,  abt.  82  m.  S.E.  of  Columbus. 

Gu'zes,  n.  pi,  (Her.)  Roundlets  of  a  sanguine  color, 
supposed  to  represent  wounds. 

Guz'zle,  v.  n.  [It.  gozzovigliare,  from  gozzo,  the  throat.] 
To  swallow  liquor  greedily ;  to  drink  much  or  frequently. 

“  Who,  while  she  guzzles,  cheats  the  doctor's  praise.” 

Roscommon. 

— v.  a.  To  swallow  with  immoderate  gust. 

“  Still  guzzling  must  of  wine."  —Drgden. 

Guz'zle,  n.  Any  thing  or  person  that  is  insatiable. 

Guz  zler,  n.  An  immoderate  eater  or  drinker. 

G  vosdevi,  ( g'vos-da'vee ,)  a  group  of  islands  in  Behring’s 
Strait,  between  N.  America  and  Asia,  Lat.  65°  40'  N., 
Lon.  173°  50'  E.  Imaglin,  the  largest,  is  25  m.  in  length. 
They  are  low  and  destitute  of  vegetation. 

Gwal'ior  Territories,  a  district  of  Central  Hin¬ 
dustan,  in  the  dominions  of  Scindia,  bounded  by  Bundel- 
cund,  Chumbal,  Dhar,  Rajpoor,  and  Kotah.  Area, 
33,100  sq.  m.  Prod.  Rice,  wheat,  maize,  sugar,  opium, 
cotton,  and  castor-oil.  Silk  is  largely  manufactured. 
Pop.  3,580,000.  This  state  is  under  the  protection  of  the 
British.  Its  capital,  of  the  same  name,  on  a  tributary 
of  the  Chumbal,  Lat.  26°  13'  N.,  Lon.  78°  15'  E.,  stands 
on  an  isolated  rock,  300  ft.  high,  perpendicular  on  all 
sides,  1%  m.  long  by  300  yds.  wide,  capable  of  accommo¬ 
dating  a  garrison  of  15,000  men.  Pop.  9,500. 

Gwiuett',  in  Georgia,  a  N.  central  co. ;  area,  about  550 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Chattahoochee,  and  the  head-waters  of 
the  Appalachee,  Yellow,  and  Ulcofauhachee  or  Alcovy 
rivers.  Surface,  hilly;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Min.  Gold, 
iron, and  antimony.  Cap.  Lawrenceville. 

Gwynedd,  (gwin'eth.)  (Geog.)  The  ancient  name  of 
North  Wales. 

Gwynedd,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co. 

Gwynne,  Nell,  (gwin,)  an  English  actress,  who  was 
raised  from  the  lowest  situation  to  the  favor  of  Charles 
II.  In  the  early  part  of  her  life  she  entertained  com¬ 
panies  at  taverns  by  singing;  and,  previous  to  her  win¬ 
ning  the  affections  of  the  King  she  had  formed  various 
questionable  connections.  She  founded  Chelsea  Hospital. 
D.  1667. 

Gybe,  n.  A  sneer.  See  Gibe. 

Gyb'ins'.  »•  (Naut  )  In  sailing,  the  act  of  going  about 
when  the  w  ind  is  astern  or  abaft  the  beam.  It  consists 


in  bringing  the  ship’s  head  across  the  wind,  when  the 
w-ind  exercises  its  force  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  sail 
to  that  which  it  previously  affected. 

Gy  ges,  (ji'jees,)  (Myth.,)  a  son  of  Coelus  and  Terra,  repre¬ 
sented  as  having  a  hundred  hands.  He,  with  his  bro¬ 
thers,  made  war  against  the  gods,  and  wras  afterwards 
punished  in  Tartarus.- — A  shepherd,  who  possessed  a 
ring  which  rendered  him  invisible  when  he  turned  the 
stone  towards  his  body.  —  A  Syrian  (probably  the  same 
as  the  preceding),  to  whom  Candaules,  king  of  the 
country,  showed  his  wife  naked.  The  queen  was  so  in¬ 
censed  at  this  instance  of  imprudence  iu  her  husband, 
that  she  ordered  Gyges  either  to  prepare  for  death  him¬ 
self,  or  to  murder  Candaules.  He  chose  the  latter, 
married  the  queen,  and  ascended  the  vacant  throne, 
about  718  years  before  the  Christian  sera.  He  was  the 
first  of  the  Mermnadae  who  reigned  in  Lydia.  He 
reigned  38  years,  and  distinguished  himself  by  the  im¬ 
mense  presents  which  he  made  to  the  oracle  of  Delphi. 

Gy  in  it  as  i  arch,  n.  [Gr.  gymnasion,  a  school,  and 
archtin,  to  govern.]  (Gr.Antiq.)  The  officer  among 
the  Athenians  who  had  charge  of  the  schools,  and  pro¬ 
vided  for  their  management. 

Gym  nasi  II  111.  (jim-ndi'ze-um,)  n.  [Lat.,  from  Gr. 
gymnasion,  a  school,  from  gymnazein ,  to  practise,  from 
gymnos,  naked.]  The  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  those 
places  in  which  their  youth  exercised  themselves  naked. 
The  gymnasia  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  looked 
upon  as  an  important  part  of  their  educational  systems. 
The  Greeks,  indeed,  devoted  more  time  to  the  gymnastic 
training  of  their  youths  than  on  all  the  other  depart- 
meDtsof  education.  There  were  three  public  gymnasia  in 
Athens, —  the  Academia,  Lyceum,  and  Cynosarges,  be¬ 
sides  several  smaller  private  ones.  The  administration  of 
these  institutions  was  given  to  a  gymnasiarch,  w  hose 
duty  it  was  to  place  the  youths  under  proper  teachers, 
to  conduct  the  games,  and  pay  the  athleta\  In  these 
gymnasia  there  appear  to  have  been  ten  gymnasiarchs ; 
next  in  rank  came  ten  other  officers,  called  the  Saph- 
ronistse,  or  “  teachers  of  wisdom,”  w  ho  seem  to  have 
looked  after  the  moral  development  of  the  pupils  at  the 
gymnasium.  The  Gymnastic  and  1‘iedotriba  assigned  to 
the  youth  the  different  kinds  of  exercise  adapted  to  the 
capabilities  of  each.  The  Aliptze,  or  “  anointws,”  pre¬ 
pared  the  youths  for  the  day’s  exercise,  by  anointing 
them  with  oil,  and  then  sprinkling  them  with  dust.  In 
the  gymnasium  the  principal  exercises  were  foot-racing, 
wrestling,  boxing,  leaping,  quoit-throwing,  dancing,  Ac.; 
and  the  younger  pupils  played  a  variety  of  games  with 
balls,  tops,  Ac.  The  gymnasium  of  the  ancients  was  not 
one  building,  but  rather  a  group  of  edifices,  w  hich  could 
contain  a  vast  number  of  people.  It  generally  consisted 
of  twelve  parts : — The  exterior  portions  femininos,  where 
the  philosophers,  rhetoricians,  mathematicians,  and 
others,  disputed  or  lectured  publicly.  Secondly,  a  place 
where  the  pupils  assembled  early  to  learn  their  exercise 
privately.  The  next,  a  sort  of  antechamber,  called  the 
caryceum  apodyterion,  or  gymnasterion,  where  they 
stripped  either  for  the  purpose  of  bathing  or  exercise. 
The  fourth  division  was  used  for  anointing  purposes,  and 
was  called  the  elsethesium,  alipterion,  or  unctuarium. 
The  fifth  and  sixth  portions  were  the  consisterium,  where 
they  covered  themselves  with  sand  or  dust;  and  the 
paltestra,  the  place  where  they  practised  boxing,  wres¬ 
tling,  Ac.  A  seventh  portion  of  the  gymnasium  was 
reserved  for  ball-exercise,  and  was  called  the  sphseris- 
terion.  The  xysti  were  porticas  where  the  wrestlers  con¬ 
tended  during  inclement  weather ;  and  there  were  other 
xysti,  or  open  alleys,  tor  fine  weather,  some  of  which 
were  ornamented  with  trees.  Between  the  porticas  and 
the  outer  walls  there  were  also  large  unpaved  alleys 
used  for  various  purposes.  Lastly,  there  was  the  stadium, 
a  large  semicircular  space  covered  with  sand,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  seats  for  spectators ;  and  the  baths,  which 
consisted  of  several  apartments.  In  Rome,  during  the 
republic,  there  were  no  buildings  which  could  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Greek  gymnasia.  Under  the  Csesars, 
the  public  baths  bore  some  resemblance  to  them,  but 
the  gymnasia  may  be  said  to  have  disappeared  with 
the  thermae.  —  The  name  is  employed,  in  the  present 
day,  to  designate  the  higher  class  of  schools  iu  Germany, 
—  those  that  are  intended  to  be  immediately  prepara¬ 
tory  to  the  university.  The  gymnasia  differ  from  the 
real  schools  (realschulen),  which  are  intended  to  give  a 
suitable  education  for  such  as  are  destined  for  business 
or  trade,  iu  having  as  their  object  the  bestowing  of  a 
mental  and  scientific  education  on  such  as  are  intended 
for  the  universities.  The  course  of  study  usually  ex¬ 
tends  over  six  or  seven  years,  and  includes  Latin  and 
Greek,  history,  geography,  mathematics,  religion  and 
Bible  knowledge,  natural  and  mental  philosophy,  natu¬ 
ral  history,  German,  French,  English,  and  singing.  The 
scholars  leave  about  the  age  of  18  or  20,  to  enter  the 
university  ;  but  on  leaving  they  are  required  (in  Prussia 
at  least)  to  undergo  a  very  strict  examination  before 
they  can  enter  the  university  ;  and,  indeed,  they  cannot 
pass  from  one  class  to  a  higher  without  giving  satisfac¬ 
tory  evidence  that  they  have  profited  by  their  instruc¬ 
tions.  Not  a  few,  in  this  way,  are  forced  to  spend  2  years 
in  one  class.  A  committee  is  appointed  by  govt,  for  the 
examination  of  such  as  intend  entering  the  university 
without  passing  through  a  gymnasium.  See  Gymnastics. 

Gy iii'ii ast,  n.  [Fr.  gymnasts ;  Gr.  gumnastes .]  Gtie 
who  practises,  or  is  skilled  in  athletic  exercises  or  sports. 

Gymnas  tic,  Gymnas'tical.  a.  Pertaining  to 
athletic  exercises  or  sports ;  as,  a  gymnastic  entertain¬ 
ment. 

— Of  or  belonging  to  intellectual,  or  disciplinary  exercises 
of  the  mental  powers. 

Gy mnas'tic,  n.  Disciplinary  exercise,  wnether  of 
body  or  mind. 
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Oymnas'tically .  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  gymnast. 

Gymnas'tics.  A  term  applied  to  those  exercises  of 
the  body  and  limbs  which  tend  to  invigorate  and  develop 
their  power.  Gymnastic  games  are  of  very  ancient 
origin.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  second  book  of  the 
Iliad,  where  playing  at  quoits  and  javelin-hurling  are 
mentioned ;  and  in  the  23d  book,  where  Achilles  is 
represented  as  instituting  games  in  honor  of  Patroclus, 
in  which  the  sports  were  chariot-racing,  boxing,  wres¬ 
tling,  quoit-throwing,  &c.  Later  on,  games  of  this  kind 
were  dedicated  to  the  gods,  and  the  rewards  being  called 
athla,  gave  origin  to  the  name  athletes,  applied  to  those 
who  contended  for  them.  Shortly  before  the  time  of 
Hippocrates,  gymnastics  were  made  a  part  of  medicine, 
and  gradually  they  were  reduced  into  a  complete  sys¬ 
tem.  Public  buildings,  called  gymnasia,  were  erected 
for  the  purpose,  and  officers  for  their  superintendence 
were  appointed  by  the  state.  The  Komans  erected 
gymnasia  on  a  magnificent  scale ;  and  on  account  of  the 
extensive  baths  which  were  attached  to  them,  they 
were  latterly  called  thermic.  Among  the  exercises  prac¬ 
tised  in  these  gymnasia,  were  dancing,  wrestling,  box¬ 
ing,  running,  leaping,  quoit-throwing,  and  hurling. 
Besides  these,  which  formed  the  regular  business  of  the 
gymnasium,  were  riding,  driving,  swimming,  rowing, 
climbing  ropes,  swinging,  mock  fights  of  various  kinds, 
&c.  Various  causes  in  later  times  have  combined  to 
cause  G.  to  go  out  of  use  as  a  part  of  education  and  a 
method  of  maintaining  health.  Modern  warfare  de¬ 
pends  so  much  on  military  science  and  a  knowledge 
of  gunnery,  and  so  little  on  physical  strength,  that 
military  Q.  lias  been  much  overlooked.  It  is  only  since 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century  that  gym¬ 
nastic  exercises  have  been  revived  as  a  science.  In  1806. 
the  revival  began  in  Prussia,  where  gymnasia  were 
opened,  and  the  science  became  so  popular  that  it  rap¬ 
idly  attracted  attention.  Sweden  imitated  Prussia;  and 
from  that  time  the  practice  of  G.  has  formed  a  leading 
feature  in  the  course  of  education  in  both  countries.  As 
the  gymnasia  in  Prussia  began  to  be  the  scenes  of  po¬ 
litical  meetings  of  a  kind  offensive  to  the  government, 
they  were  abolished  in  1818.  The  practice  of  G.  was, 
however,  kept  up  by  the  troops,  and  with  such  evident 
success  that  a  similar  course  of  training  was  adopted  in 
the  French  army  in  1844.  The  gymnastic  exercises 
adopted  by  the  pugilists  and  wrestlers  of  the  present 
day  in  their  course  of  training  are  not  able  to  produce 
on  the  mind  or  body  any  desirable  effect;  and  the  same 
was  observed  in  the  condition  of  the  athletse  of  old.  But 
gymnastic  exercises,  practised  under  proper  control, 
must  act  beneficially,  both  mentally  and  physically. 
As  Montaigne  observes,  “  It  is  a  soul,  not  a  body  only, 
which  we  educate ;  it  is  a  man,  of  whom  we  must  not 
make  two  ;  we  must  not  train  the  one  without  the  other, 
but  must  guide  and  lead  them  like  a  pair  of  horses  har¬ 
nessed  to  one  shaft.”  G.  act  upon  the  courage,  and  pro¬ 
duce  independence  and  presence  of  mind.  Besides  being 
a  suitable  interruption  to  mental  labor,  and  the  best 
recreation  after  it,  they  produce  cheerfulness,  and  re¬ 
strict  the  fancy  and  imagination  to  reasonable  limits. 
“If  you  wish  to  develop  the  mind  of  a  pupil,”  says 
Rousseau,  “  develop  the  power  which  that  mind  has  to 
govern;  exercise  his  body;  make  him  healthy  and 
strong,  that  you  may  make  him  prudent  and  reasona¬ 
ble.”  In  ordinary  gymnasia,  the  principal  apparatus 
employed  consists  of  the  horizontal  pole,  the  parallel 
liars,  the  masts  or  poles,  the  ropes,  the  triangle  and  tra¬ 
peze,  the  ladder,  the  wooden  horse,  the  inclined  plane, 
and  the  flying-courss,  or  giant's  stride.  The  horizontal 
pole  is  used  in  order  to  develop  the  strength  of  the  hands 
and  arms,  though  many  other  exercises  are  performed 
on  it.  The  parallel  bars  are  mostly  about  8  feet  long, 
and  fixed  about  2  feet  apart,  at  a  height  of  3  or  4  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  exercises  upon  them,  which  are 
of  great  variety,  tend  to  strengthen  the  arms  and  chest, 
and  to  render  the  body  pliant.  The  masts  and  poles, 
which  vary  in  their  inclination,  are  used  for  climbing 
purposes.  The  triangle  and  trapeze  afford  more  amuse¬ 
ment  than  any  other  instrument  used  in  modern  gym¬ 
nasia,  as  the  lightness  of  their  construction,  and  their 
being  constantly  in  motion,  make  the  evolutions  per¬ 
formed  on  them  appear  easy  and  graceful  The  wooden 
ladder  and  the  rope-ladder  are  used  generally  to  render 
the  body  supple.  The  wooden  horse,  which  can  be  low¬ 
ered  or  raised  on  its  stand  when  required,  is  for  exercise 
in  vaulting  and  leaping.  The  inclined  plane,  usually 
a  deal  plank  between  20  and  30  feet  in  length  and  2  feet 
in  breadth,  is  used  for  a  variety  of  exercises,  tending  to 
strengthen  the  hands,  arms,  chest,  abdomen,  legs,  and 
feet.  The  flying-course,  or  giant’s  stride,  is  an  amusing 
exercise,  but  is  not  superior  to  any  of  the  others  in  its 
effects.  In  all  cases,  gymnastic  exercises  of  every  kind 
should  be  practised  with  caution  and  moderation.  Al¬ 
though  the  dangers  connected  with  the  practice  of  G. 
are  often  exaggerated,  nevertheless  muscles  may  become 
strained  through  excess,  and  ruptures  and  other  serious 
accidents  occur. 

Gymne'niii,  n.  [Gr.  gymnos,  naked  ;  nema,  filament.] 
(Hot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Asclepiadaceie.  The 
species  G.  lactifera,  a  native  of  Ceylon,  yields  a  nutri¬ 
tious  milk  which  is  used  as  human  food.  It  is  called, 
on  this  account,  the  Cow-plant. 

Gyin'nite,  n.  [Gr.  gymnos,  naked,  in  allusion  to  the 
locality  Bare  Hills,  Md.]  An  amorphous  mineral  some¬ 
what  resembling  gum-arabic,  or  a  brownish  or  yellow 
resin,  of  a  greasy  lustre  and  whitish,  yellowish,  green¬ 
ish,  or  reddish  color.  Translucent  and  brittle.  Sp.gr. 
2  246.  Comp.  Silica  402,  magnesia  35‘7,  water  24!. 
Called  also  Deweylite.  It  occurs  with  serpentine. 

Gyniiiocar'|>oiis.  a.  [Gr .gymnos.  naked,  and  kar- 
2>os,  fruit.]  ( Hot.)  Naked-fruited,  as  the  cherry-tree. 


Gymnoc'latllis,  n.  [Gr.  gymnos,  and  klados,  a  shoot.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  leguminous  plants,  sub-order  Csesal- 
pinicse,  The  Coffee-tree,  G.  Canadensis,  which  grows  in 
Canada,  and  in  our  northern  States  on  the  border  of 
lakes  and  rivers,  is  a  tree  50  feet  high,  with  a  slender 
trunk  15  inches  in  diameter,  straight  and  single  to  the 
height  of  25  feet,  covered  with  rough,  scaly  bark,  and 
supporting  a  rather  small  but  regular  head;  flowers 
large  and  white,  succeeded  by  large  curving  pods  con¬ 
taining  several  hard,  gray  seeds.  The  branches  have 
almost  always  an  upright  direction  ;  and  the  appear- 
ancfe  of  the  head,  in  the  winter  season,  is  remarkable, 
from  being 
fasti  giate, 
and  from  the 
points  of  the 
branches 
being  few, 
and  thick 
and  blunt,  as 
compared 
with  those  of 
almost  every 
other  tree. 

They  are  also 
wholly  with¬ 
out  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of 
buds;  and 
this  latter 
circn  in¬ 
stance,  con¬ 
nected  with 
the  former, 
gives  the 
tree,  during 
winter,  the 
appears  nee 
of  being 
dead;  and 
hence  the 
Canadian 
name  of  chi- 
cot,  or  stump- 
tree.  The 

leaves,  or  young  thriving  trees,  are  3  feet  long,  and  20 
inches  wide ;  but  on  trees  nearly  full-grown  they  are 
not  half  that  size.  The  leaflets  are  of  a  dull  bluish- 
green,  and  the  branches  of  the  petioles  are  somewhat 
of  a  violet  color.  The  wood  is  hard,  compact,  strong, 
tough,  and  of  a  fine  rose-color ;  it  is  used  both  in  cabi¬ 
net-making  and  carpentry,  and,  like  the  wood  of  the 
robinia,  it  has  the  remarkable  property  of  rapidly  con¬ 
verting  its  sap-wood  into  heart-wood,  so  that  a  trunk  6 
inches  in  diameter  has  not  more  than  6  lines  of  sap- 
wood,  and  may,  consequently,  be  almost  entirely  em¬ 
ployed  for  useful  purposes.  The  seeds  were,  at  one 
time,  roasted  and  ground,  as  a  substitute  for  coffee,  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee;  but  their  use  in  this  way  has 
been  long  ago  discontinued.  The  pods,  when  preserved 
like  those  of  the  tamarind  (to  which  this  genus  is  nearly 
allied),  are  said  to  be  wholesome,  and  slightly  aperient. 

Gymiiogens,  n.  [Gr.  gymnos,  naked,  and  gennaein, 
to  produce.]  (Bot.)  A  class  of  plants,  including  those 
which  are  distinguished  by  having  the  seeds  naked  or 
uninclosed  by  seed-vessels.  The  plants  grouped  in  this 
class  have  nearly  an  equal  relation  to  flowering  and 
flowerless  plants.  They  agree  with  the  former  in  habit, 
in  the  presence  of  sexes,  and  in  their  vascular  tissue  be- 
iug  complete ;  among  the  latter,  some  accord  in  habit 
with  the  ferns  and  club-mosses.  So  great  is  the  resem¬ 
blance  between  some  club-mosses  and  certain  conifers, 
that  they  can  be  distinguished  by  no  other  external 
character  except  their  size.  Gymnogens  are  known 
from  most  other  vasculares  by  the  vessels  of  their  wood 
having  large  apparent  perforations  or  discs ;  they  do 
not,  however,  differ  in  growth  from  other  exogens,  but 
are  essentially  the  same,  deviating  in  no  respect  from 
the  plan  upon  which  exogenous  plants  increase.  In  the 
gymnogens  there  is  an  unmistakable  transition  from 
the  highest  form  of  organization  to  the  lowest.  They 
are  essentially  exogens  in  all  that  appertains  to  their 
organs  of  vegetation,  but  they  are  analogous  to  reptiles 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  inasmuch  as  their  ova  are  fer¬ 
tilized  by  direct  contact  with  the  male  principle.  The 
Conifers  and  Cycads  are  the  most  remarkable  orders. 
That  of  the  Conifers  is  connected  with  club-mosses  by 
means  of  the  extinct  genus  Lepipode.ndron,  and  their 
branches  sometimes  so  closely  resemble  those  of  certain 
lycopods  that  no  doubt  can  be  left  of  their  relation. 
Some  cycads  have  the  gyrate  vernation  of  the  leaves  of 
true  ferns  along  with  the  inflorescence  of  conifers.  The 
natural  orders  of  the  gymnogens  are,  —  the  Cycadacew, 
the  Pinacese,  the  Taxaceee,  and  the  Gnetaceie. 

(iymnosopli'it*,  Gymnosophists,  or  Naked  Sages, 
n.  pi.  [Gr.  gymnos,  naked,  and  sophistes,  a  philosopher.] 
The  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  a  sect  of  Hindoo  phi¬ 
losophers  who  were  remarkable  for  the  asceticism  of 
their  manners  and  doctrines.  They  wore  no  clothing, 
believed  in  the  transmigration  of  the  soul,  and  exhibited 
the  most  surprising  contempt  of  death.  Calanus  burned 
himself  to  death,  in  the  presence  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
about  b.  c.  325. 

Gymnos'oiiliy,  n.  The  doctrine  or  practice  of  the 
gymnosophitse. 

Gynniosper'iiioiis.  a.  (Bot.)  Belonging  to  the  ord. 
of  plants  consisting  of  gymnosperms. 

Gyni'nospernis,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  gymnos,  naked,  and  sper- 
ma,  seed.]  (Bot.)  Flowering  plants  with  naked  seeds, 
that  is,  with  ovules  not  inclosed  in  an  ovary.  They  are 
so  called  in  contradistinction  to  the  Angiosperms,  which 


Fig.  1221. 

1,  a  sterile  stamen ;  2, 
stigma ;  3, 3,  anthers. 


have  their  seeds  inclosed.  In  the  arrangement  followed 
in  this  work,  the  G.  constitute  a  distinct  class  called 
Gymnogens  (q.  v.),  while  in  other  systems  they  constitute 
a  division  of  the  class  Dicotyledones. 

Gyin'note,  Gymno'tus,  n.  [Fr .gymnote;  Gr. gym¬ 
nos,  naked,  and  notos,  the  back.]  (Zoiil.)  See  Eel. 

Gymnu'ra,  n.  [Gr.  gymnos,  and  oura,  a  tail.]  (Zool.) 
The  Bulan,  an  insectivorous  animal  of  Sumatra.  In  its 
dentition  and  spring  covering  it  closely  resembles  the 
Hedgehog;  but  it  has  the  long,  naked,  scaly  tail  and 
pointed  muzzle  of  the  Shrews. 

Gyn,  (jin,)  n.  (Mil.)  A  machine  for  mounting  and  dis¬ 
mounting  ordnance  from  their  carriages,  &c.  See  Derrick. 

Gynse'ceam,  n.  [Gr.  gunaikeion.]  (Greek  Arch.)  The 
portion  of  a  dwelling  or  a  public  building  that  was  set 
apart  for  the  occupation,  or  for  the  exclusive  use,  of  the 
female  sex. 

Gynsecoc'racy,  n.  [Gr.  gunaikokratia.]  A  term 
sometimes  used  to  indicate  that  state  in  which  women 
are  legally  permitted  to  assume  the  reins  of  government. 
— It  is  used  by  way  of  contradistinction  to  the  Salic  law, 
which  precludes  them  from  the  privileges  of  sovereignty. 
There  are  only  five  states  in  Europe  to  which  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  Salic  law  does  not  extend  —  England,  Rus¬ 
sia,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Denmark. 

Gy  nan 'drill,  n.  [Gr.  gune,  a  fe¬ 
male,  and  antr,  a  male.]  (Bot.)  In 
the  system  of  Linmeus,  a  class  of 
plants  characterized  by  having  the 
stamens,  style,  and  stigma  consoli¬ 
dated  into  a  body,  called  a  column. 

This  class  is  now  chiefly  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  order  Orchidacese. 

Gynan'tlriaii,  or  Gynan'*l( 

<1  rous,a.  [Gr. gunandros, of  doubt¬ 
ful  sex.]  (Bot.)  Belonging  to  the 
class  called  Gynandrria,  i.  e.,  having 
the  stamens,  style,  and  stigum  con¬ 
solidated  into  a  body  called  a  col¬ 
umn  as  in  the  Cypripedium,  (Fig. 

1221.) 

Gyne'cian,  a.  Relating  to  wo¬ 
men. 

Gy  necol'ogy,  n.  [Gr.  gome,  a  wo¬ 
man,  and  logos,  a  discourse.]  ( Med.) 

The  doctrine  of  the  nature  and  dis¬ 
eases  of  women. 

Gyneoc'raey,  n.  [Gr.  gune,  a  woman,  and  katros, 
power.]  Female  sway  or  rule;  gynaecocracy. 

Gy'nofoase,  n.  [Gr.  gune,  and  basis,  a  support.]  (Bot.) 
The  base  of  a  style,  or  summit  of  a  receptacle,  on  or 
around  which  two  or  more  carpels  are  inserted,  as  in 
Rue,  Sage,  Geranium,  &c. 

Gy  nofoa'sic,  a.  (Bot.)  Pertaining  to,  or  having  a 
gynobase. 

Gy  iiue'ciuin,  n.  (Bot.)  The  united  pistules  of  a  flower, 
when  taken  together. 

Gynopliore,  (jin’o-for,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  gune,  and 
phoros,  bearing,  from  pherein ,  to  bear.]  The  pedicle 
which  in  some  flowers  raises  the  pistil  above  the  sta¬ 
mens,  as  in  the  Passion-flower. 

Gydngyiis,  (je'on-je-os,)  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  co. 
of  Heves,  situated  at  the  S.  base  of  the  Matra  Mountains, 
50  m.  N.E.  of  Pesth.  In  this  vicinity,  the  fine  Vissou- 
taer  wine  is  raised.  Manuf.  Wine  and  fruits.  Pop.  16,500. 

Gyp,  (jip,)  n.  [Supposed  to  have  been  originally  a  jocose 
application  of  the  Gr.  gups,  a  vulture.]  One  who,  as 
famulus,  or  body-servant,  waits  upon  a  student  at  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  England. 

Gyp'setos,  n.  [Gr.  gujjs,  a  vulture,  and  tetos,  an  eagle.] 
(Zool.)  See  Lammergeier. 

Gypoger'an us,  «.  [Gr.  gups,  a  vulture,  and  geranos, 
a  crane.]  (Zool.)  See  Secretary. 

Gy  p'sooiis.  a.  [Fr.  gypseux,  from  Lat.  gypsum,]  Hav¬ 
ing,  or  partaking  of  the  qualities  of,  gypsum. 

Gypsy,  Gipsy.  Gipsey,  (jip'see,)  n. ;  pi,  Gypsies. 
(Hist.)  A  term  derived  from  a  corruption  of  the  word 
Egyptians,  and  applied  to  a  wandering  race  of  people 
who  are  found  distributed  over  many  countries  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  They  seem  to  have  migrated  into  Europe 
from  the  East  at  the  beginning  of  the  15th  cent.;  and 
first  appeared  in  Paris  in  1427,  representing  themselves 
as  Christian  penitents,  driven  out  of  Egypt  by  the  Sara¬ 
cens.  They  were  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  in 
number,  and,  according  to  a  French  writer,  “  They  had 
their  ears  pierced,  from  which  depended  a  ring  of  silver ; 
their  hair  was  black  and  crispy,  and  their  women  filthy 
to  a  degree,  and  were  sorceresses  who  told  fortunes.” 
They  and  their  people,  who  arrived  in  great  numbers, 
obtained  permission  to  remain  in  the  kingdom  ;  but  af¬ 
ter  a  short  while,  on  account  of  their  idleness  and  dep¬ 
redations,  terrible  orders  were  enacted  in  order  to  sup¬ 
press  them  and  drive  them  from  the  country.  The  name 
of  Bohemians  was  given  to  them  by  the  French,  proba¬ 
bly  because  large  numbers  of  them  had  comeinto  France 
through  Bohemia.  Many,  in  consequence  of  the  severity 
shown  towards  them,  were  driven  back  into  the  woods 
and  forests  of  the  same  country ;  others  passed  into  Ger¬ 
many  and  Hungary ;  while  bands  of  others  swarmed 
over  the  Pyrenees,  and  poured  down  on  the  plains  of 
Spain.  The  names  by  which  the  gypsies  are  known, 
differ  with  the  country  in  which  they  are  found,  although, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  not  materially.  In  Russia 
they  are  styled  Ziguni ;  in  Turkey  and  Persia,  Zingarri  ; 
and  in  Germany,  Zigeuner ;  all  which  words  apparently 
sprung  from  the  same  root,  probably  Zincali,  a  term  by 
which  these  people,  and  especially  those  of  Spain,  some¬ 
times  designate  themselves,  and  the  meaning  of  which 
is  supposed  to  be  “  the  black  men  of  Zend,  or  Ind.”  The 
Zigani  are  found  in  all  parts  of  Russia,  except  in  the 
government  of  St.  Petersburg,  from  which  they  have 
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been  banished.  Their  principal  employment  is  traffick-l 
ing  in  horses  and  curing  the  diseases  of  cattle.  In  Mos- 1 
cow,  however,  they  have  given  up  their  wandering  hab-[ 
its,  Inhabit  stately  houses,  and  go  abroad  in  elegant 
carriages,  being  behind  the  higher  orders  of  the  Russians 
neither  in  appearance  nor  mental  acquirements.  The 
females  are  celebrated  for  their  vocal  powers.  The  Czi-  \ 
gamy,  or  Hungarian  gypsies,  live  in  rags  and  filth,  but 
are  merry  and  fond  of  music.  They  are  addicted  to 
horse-dealing,  and  are  tinkers  and  smiths  in  a  small 
way;  the  women  tell  fortunes,  and  both  sexes  are  in¬ 
corrigible  thieves.  In  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  they 
call  themselves  Roumouni ,  and  in  all  countries  the  gyp¬ 
sies  style  themselves,  and  the  language  which  they 
speak,  Romany.  Iu  the  gypsy  language,  Rom  means 
a  husband,  and  Romany  the  sect  of  the  husbands. 
Although  no  country  appears  less  adapted  to  this  wan¬ 
dering  life,  which  seems  so  natural  to  these  people,  than 
England,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  they  do  exist  there, 
and  the  covered  cart  and  little  tent  of  the  Romany 
seldom  remain  more  than  a  day  or  two  in  one  place. 
When  the  gypsies  first  arrived  in  England,  they  were 
much  persecuted.  After  a  time  their  persecutors  got 
weary  of  pursuing  them,  and  at  present  they  are  con¬ 
sidered  in  some  degree  as  a  privileged  people.  Although 
their  way  of  life  is  unlawful,  it  is  connived  at,  the  law 
of  England  having  discovered,  by  experience,  that  its 
utmost  force  is  inefficient  to  restrain  them  from  their 
habits.  The  male  gypsies  in  England  are  all  dealers  in 
horses,  and  sometimes  employ  their  idle  time  iu  mend¬ 
ing  the  tin  and  copper  utensils  of  the  peasantry ;  the 
females  tell  fortunes.  In  all  countries  the  gj-psies  are 
very  handsome  when  young,  but  hideously  ugly  when ' 
they  grow  old.  The  climate  of  England  is  favorable  to 
beauty,  and  in  no  land  is  the  appearance  of  the  gypsy 
so  prepossessing  as  in  that  country.  The  dialect  of  the] 
Romany  which  they  speak  is  tolerably  pure,  but  mixed 
with  English  words.  Dabbling  in  sorcery  has  always 
been  a  profession  of  the  gypsies  in  all  times  and  coun¬ 
tries,  and  is  especially  the  province  of  the  females.  They  j 
are  divided  into  classes  and  tribes  in  England,  and  the  | 
principal  gypsy  tribes  now  in  existence  are  the  Stan¬ 
leys,  whose  haunt  is  the  New  Forest;  the  Lovells,  who 
are  fond  of  London  aud  its  vicinity ;  the  O>opers,  who 
live  round  about  Windsor ;  the  Smiths,  who  have  taken  j 
up  their  abode  in  the  eastern  counties  ;  and  the  Hemes,  J 
who  have  appropriated  the  north  of  England,  and  York- 1 
shire  especially.  Much  interesting  information  respect¬ 
ing  the  G.  may  be  found  in  Geo.  Borrow’ s  Romany  Rye, 
and  The  G.  .of  India,  by  D.  MacRitchie,  (Lond.  1886.)  J 

Gypsiferous,  a.  [Lat.  gypsum,  and  ferre,  to  bear.] 
l’roducing  or  containing  gypsum. 

<»y|»t»Og'raphy,  «.  [Lat.  gypsum,  and  Or.  graphe, 
a  writing.]  The  act  or  art  of  writing  or  inscribing  on 
gypsum. 

Gypsum,  (jip'sum,)  n.  [Gr.  gupsos,  especially  the  cal¬ 
cined  mineral,  perhaps  from  ge,  earth,  and  hepseo,  to 
cook.]  (Min.)  A  hydrous  sulphate  of  lime,  which} 
crystallizes  usually  in  right  rhomboidal  crystals  with  j 
levelled  sides.  It  occurs  also  in  laminated  masses,  in 
fibrous  masses  with  a  satin  lustre,  and  in  radiating  forms 
consisting  of  narrow  laminae,  also  granular  and  com¬ 
pact.  Color  usually  white,  but  sometimes  gray,  reddish, 
brownish,  yellow,  blue,  and  even  black.  Sp.  gr.,  when 
pure,  2-314-2-328.  Comp.  Sulphuric  acid  46  5,  lime  33  6,  j 
water  20  9.  G.  occurs  in  extensive  beds  in  several  of  the 
U.  States,  particularly  iu  N.  York,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Virginia,  | 
Tennessee,  and  Arkansas,  aud  is  usually  associated  with 
salt  springs.  It  occurs  especially  in  connection  with 
limestones  and  marlytes  or  clay  beds.  It  is  a  product  of 
volcanoes  found  where  sulphur  gases  are  escaping,  being 
formed  from  the  sulphuric  acid  generated  and  the  lime 
of  decomposing  lavas.  When  lime  is  present  it  is  formed 
by  the  decomposition  of  pyrite.  It  occurs  about  sulphur 
springs  where  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  emitted,  and  is 
found  in  sea- water.  In  the  Mammoth  Cave  G.  occurs 
in  the  form  of  rosettes  or  flowers,  vines  or  shrubbery. 
When  burned  and  ground,  it  is  called  Plaster  of  Paris, 
(a.  v.)  The  transparent  foliated  G.  is  called  Selenite, 

( q .  ?>.)  The  white  and  delicately  fibrous  variety  is  de¬ 
scribed  under  the  head  of  Satin  Spar  (q.  u.) ;  and  the 
fine-grained,  white  or  light  colored  varieties,  under  the 
head  of  Alabaster  (q.v.).  G.  is  ground  up  and  applied 
to  soils  as  a  fertilizer.  When  destitute  of  water  it  is 
called  Anhydrite  (q.  t’.). 

Gyp'simi,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Ottawa  co. 


Gypsum  C’reelt,  in  Michigan,  enters  Grand  River 
abt.  3  m.  below  Grand  Rapids. 

Gyp'syisni.  n.  The  arts  or  practices  of  gypsies; 
cheatery;  deception;  cheating;  flattery. — The  condition, 
state,  or  habits  of  a  gypsy. 

Gyraean'thus,  n.  [Gr.  gums,  round,  and  akanthe, 
spine.]  ( Paheont .)  A  genus  of  fossil  placoid  fishes  of  the 
carboniferous  system. 

Gy'ral,  a.  Whirling;  moving  circularly ;  gyratory. 

Gy'rate,  a.  [Lat.  giratus,  wound  around.]  (Rot.)  Curled 
inwards  like  a  crozier,  as  the  young  undeveloped  fronds 
of  Ferns. 

— r.  n.  To  revolve  around  a  central  point,  as  a  tornado. 

Gy  ration,  (ji-ra'shun,)  n.  [Lat.  gy  ratio.]  A  circular 
motion ;  motion  about  an  axis ;  rotation  ;  rotary  motion. 

( Meet, . )  A  centre  of  gyration  is  a  point  within  a  body 
such  that  if  the  whole  mass  were  concentrated  therein, 
the  moment  of  inertia  with  respect  to  the  corresponding 
axis  of  gyration  would  remain  unaltered.  The  circle 
described  by  such  a  point  is  called  a  circle  of  gyration, 
its  radius  the  radius  of  gyration. 

Gy'ratory,  a.  Moving  circularly. 

Gyre,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  gyrus ;  Gr.  gums,  a  ring.]  A  cir¬ 
cular  motion;  a  circle  described  by  a  moving  body;  a  turn. 

Gyr'falcon.  n.  ( Zool .)  See  Gerfalcon. 

Gy  rin'ida*.  n. pi.  (Zool.)  A  family  of  aquatic  Beetles, 
ttie  type  of  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  Whirli¬ 
gig,  or  Water-feu.  from  its  peculiar  motions.  They  are 
in  general  of  small  or  moderate  size ;  and  are  to  be  seen, 
from  the  first 
fine  days  of 
spring  till  the 
end  of  au¬ 
tumn,  on  the 
surface  of 
quiet  waters, 
and  even  upon 
that  of  the 
sea,  often  ap- 
p  e  a  r  i  n  g  in 
great  num¬ 
bers,  and  ap¬ 
pearing  like  Fig.  1222. — whirligig,  or  water-flea. 
brilliant  points. 

They  are  active  swimmers,  and  curvet  about  in  every 
direction.  Sometimes  they  remain  stationary  without 
the  slightest  motion;  but  no  sooner  are  they  approached, 
than  they  escape  by  darting  under  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  swimming  off  with  the  greatest  agility.  The 
four  hind  legs  are  used  as  oars,  and  the  anterior  ones  for 
seizing  the  prey  :  when  they  dart  beneath  the  surface,  a 
bubble  of  air  like  a  silvery  ball  remains  attached  to  the 
hind  part  of  the  body.  When  seized,  they  discharge  a 
milky  fluid,  which  spreads  over  the  body,  and  probably 
produces  the  disagreeable  odor  which  they  then  emit. 
There  are  several  species  fouud  in  this  country,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  to  describe  them  separately.  These  beetles 
are  almost  the  only  water-insects  which  exhibit  a  bril¬ 
liant  metallic  lustre, — a  peculiarity  dependent  upon  the 
habits  of  the  insects  which  generally  swim  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

Gyrog'ouites,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  gums,  a  circle,  and  genein, 
to  bring  forth.]  (Pal.)  Bodies  found  in  fresh-water 
deposits ;  originally  mistaken  for  small  shells,  but  after¬ 
wards  ascertained  to  be  the  sea-vessels  of  plants  of  the 
genus  Chara. 

Gyroill'al,  a.  [Gr.  gums,  and  eidos,  a  form.]  Spiral 
in  arrangement,  or  form. 

Gyrol'epis,  71  ■  [Gr.  guros ,  and  lepis,  the  scale  of  a 
fish.J  (Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil  ganoid  fishes  found  in 
the  new  red  sandstone,  and  in  the  bone-beds  of  the  lias 
formation. 

G.v'rolite,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  occurring  in  concre¬ 
tions,  of  a  white  color,  vitreous  to  pearly  lustre,  and 
composed  of  silica  50-70,  alumina  1-48,  magnesia  0-18, 
lime  33-24,  water  14-18.  Found  in  the  Isle  of  Skye  and 
in  Nova  Scotia. 

Gyro'ma.  n.  [Gr.,  from  guros,  round.]  A  circular  turn  ; 
a  turning  round. 

Gy  ’ro  111  aney,  n.  [Gr.  guros,  a  circle,  and  manteia,  a 
prophecy.]  A  kind  of  divination  performed  by  a  sooth¬ 
sayer  by  means  of  a  circle.  The  soothsayer  usually 
describes  a  circle  variously  marked  with  letters,  and 
then  walks  around  it  with  various  ceremonies,  saying 
magic  words  and  making  mysterious  motions,  the  more 
effectually  to  deceive  the  uninitiated. 


Gy  'ron,  n.  [Sp.  giron ;  It.  gherone,  a  lap  or  bosom.] 
(Her.)  An  ordinary  consisting  of  two  straight  lines 
drawn  from  any  given  part  of  the  field,  and  meeting  in 
an  acute  angle  in  the  fesse  point. 

Gy'rony,  a.  (Her.)  Covered  with  gyrons,  or  tormed 
of  several  gyrons,  usually  said  of  an  escutcheon. 

Gyropliora.  (ji-rofo-rd,)  n.  ( Bot.)  A  genus  of 
lichens,  several  species  of  which  possess  nutritive  prop¬ 
erties,  and  are  used  as  food  in  the  arctic  regions.  They 
have  been  denominated  tripe  de  roche  (rock-tripe). 

Gy'roscope,  n.  [Gr.  guros,  a  circle  or  rotation  ;  skopeo, 
1  perceive.]  (Astron.)  An  instrument  which  for  a 
time  attracted  attention  on  account  of  its  supposed 
capability  of  rendering  visible  the  rotation  of  the  earth 
on  its  axis.  The  apparatus  was  originally  suggested  by 

M.  Foucault,  but  has  since  been  materially  modified. 
The  principle  on  which  its  action  depends  was  discov¬ 
ered  about  1750,  by  Frisi,  and  enunciated  by  him  as  the 
Composition  of  Rotary  Motion ;  and  the  object  of  the 
instrument  is  to  exhibit  the  real  composition  of  rota¬ 
tions  about  different  axes  impressed  at  the  same  time 
on  the  same  body.  Thus,  when  a  body  is  rotating  about 
an  axis,  if  any  force  tends  to  make  it  rotate  about 
another  axis,  it  will  not  rotate  about  either  the  old  or 
the  new  axis,  but  about  an  intermediate  one.  In  1851, 
Signor  Autinori,  director  of  the  museum  at  Florence, 
first  brought  the  subject  of  the  apparent  displacement 
of  the  plane  of  vibration  of  the  pendulum  before  the 
Academicians  del  Cimento ;  and  on  the  3d  of  February, 
in  the  same  year,  M.  Foucault  communicated  his  dis¬ 
covery  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  exper¬ 
imentally  proved  the  rotation  of  the  earth  by  his  well- 
know-n  pendulum  experiment  and  his  G.  In  the  first 
case,  if  a  pendulum  is  supposed  to  be  suspended  over 
either  pole  of  the  earth,  and  set  in  oscillation,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  a  spectator  carried  round  by  the  rotation  of 
the  earth  would  so  pass  alternately  under  the  two  ends 
of  the  arc  of  the  vibrating  pendulum,  that  its  plane  of 
oscillation  would  appear  to  him  to  make  a  revolution 
from  east  to  west  in  the  same  time  as  the  earth  revolves 
from  west  to  east.  If,  then,  the  pendulum  be  supposed 
to  be  similarly  suspended  over  the  equator,  it  is  evident 
that  no  change  in  the  plane  of  oscillation  can  take  place. 
But  if  the  pendulum  is  suspended  at  any  intermediate 
latitude,  the  rotation  of  the  earth  round  the  polar  axis 
may  be  considered  as  the  resultant  of  two  rotations,  one 
round  an  axis  passing  through  the  place  of  observation, 
and  another  round  a  perpendicular  axis.  The  rotation 
about  the  latter  axis  cannot,  however,  affect  the  appar¬ 
ent  motion  of  a  pendulum  suspended  at  the  equator  of 
that  axis  which  is  the  great  circle  through  the  place  of 
observation.  The  pendulum  will,  therefore,  only  be 
affected  by  a  motion  around  the  axis  through  the  place, 
and  this  motion  will  vary  as  the  sine  of  the  latitude. 
The  G.,  as  an  instrument,  is  an  application  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  in  dynamics,  that  if  amass  be  set  in  motion  freely 
in  space,  it  will  preserve  its  original  plane  of  rotation, 
unless  it  be  disturbed.  M.  Foucault  presented  his  ac¬ 
count  of  the  G.  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  iu  1852;  and 
in  his  apparatus  there  is  a  fixed  plaue  below  which  the 
earth  turns,  and  as  the  spectator  is  carried  with  it, 
causes  it  to  appear  to  him  as  if  the  plane  of  the  disc 
actually  revolved.  The  experiments  which  can  be  per¬ 
formed  with  the  G.  illustrate  the  following  principles: 
First,  that  matter  in  motion,  as  well  as  matter  at  rest, 
possesses  inertia.  Secondly,  that  the  power  possessed 
by  the  shots  from  rifled  guns  to  resist  the  force  of  grav¬ 
ity,  is  due  to  the  gyratory  motion  given  to  the  ball. 
Thirdly,  the  orbital  and  axial  motions  are  connected 
intimately,  and  mutually  affect  each  other’s  speed. 
Fourthly,  that  the  apparent  stable  equilibrium  of  bodies 
not  stable,  as  of  a  spinning-top  asleep,  is  due  to  their 
rotation. 

Gyrose,  (ji'rus,)  a.  Bent  like  a  crook. 

—r.  a.  To  shackle ;  to  chain  ;  to  fetter. 

Gyrosteino'nea;,  n.pl.  [Gr.  gums,  round,  and  ste- 
mon,  filament.]  (Bot.)  A  small  order  of  plants,  closely 
allied  to  the  Euphorbiace.se.  It  is  distinguished  from 
that  order  by  having  unisexual  flowers,  the  carpels  ar¬ 
ranged  round  a  central  column,  two  suspended  seeds  in 
each  carpel,  and  a  hooked  embryo.  The  uses  of  these 
plants  are  not  known. 

Gyu'lai,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  co.  of  Bekes,  16  m. 

N. W.  of  Zarand.  Manuf.  Oil  and  wine.  Pop.  18,000. 

Gyve,  (jit;,)  n.  [IV.  gefyn,  a  fetter.]  A  shackle  for  the 

leg;  (mostly  used  in  the  plural.) 
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e,  in  Oklahoma ,  a  N.  W.  co. ;  is  intersected  by  the  Cana¬ 
dian  and  Washita  rivers.  Surface,  undulating;  soil, 
fertile,  red  sandy  loam.  Products,  corn,  wheat,  cotton 
and  potatoes.  Stock  raising  is  the  chief  occupation. 
Cap.  Arapahoe.  Pop.  (1897)  about  6,000. 

Ga'belentz,  von  der.  Hans  Conon,  philologist, born 
at  Altenburg,  Germany,  Oct.  13,  1807 ;  studied  at  Leip¬ 
zig  and  Gottingen,  making  a  specialty  of  the  Chinese, 
Arabic,  and  Finno-Tartaric  languages.  He  was  familiar 
with  eighty  languages,  and  published :  Elements  de  la 
Grammaire  Mandschoue ;  Die  Melaneischen  Sprachen ; 
and  a  Manchou  translation  of  the  Chinese  works,  Sse-chu, 
Shu-king  and  Shi-king,  besides  other  works.  Hied  in 
Sept,,  1874. 

Ga'belsberger,  Franz  Xaver,  inventor  of  the  short¬ 
hand  system  largely  used  in  German-speaking  coun¬ 
tries;  born  at  Munich,  Feb.  9, 1789  ;  acted  as  ministerial 
secretary  in  the  statistical  office  of  the  finance  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Bavarian  Civil  Service  from  1826  to  1849 ; 
published  Anleitung  znr  Deutschen  Redezeichenkumt  Oder 
Stenographic,  an  account  of  his  system.  D.  Jan.  4, 1849. 

Gab'lentz,  Ludwig  Kari,  Wii.helm,  Baron  von,  aii 
Austrian  field-marshal,  born  at  Jena,  in  1814.  After 
serving  iu  the  Saxon  army  for  some  years,  he  joined  the 
Austrian  service,  distinguished  himself  at  Custozza,  took 
a  brilliant  part  in  the  Hungarian  war,  gaining  distinc¬ 
tion  at  Magenta,  and,  by  covering  the  retreat  of  the 
Austrian  army  from  the  field  of  Solferino,  preserved  it 
from  annihilation.  He  next  served  in  tlie  Schleswig- 
Holstein  campaign  ;  and  in  the  war  with  Prussia  (1866) 
had  command  of  the  8th  and  10th  corps  in  the  disastrous 
defeat  at  Kouiggratz.  In  July,  1869,  he  was  appointed 
commauder-in-chief  in  Hungary.  He  retired  in  1871, 
and.  having  lost  seriously  in  stock  speculations,  shot 
himself,  Jan.  28,  1874. 

Gaboon'  or  French  Congo.  (Geog.)  A  French 
colony  in  western  Africa,  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Middle  Congo,  and  embracing  the  region  of  the  Gaboon 
river,  a  stream  or  estuary  which  extends  40  m.  inland 
with  a  width  of  from  6  to  12  m.  G.  extends  along  the 
coast  from  Lat.  5°  S.  to  about  2°  N. ;  is  bounded  inland 
by  tho  Congo  and  Mobangi  rivers,  aud  touches  the 
German  colony  of  Cameroons  on  the  north.  The  area, 

'  estimated  at  over  200,000  sq.  m..  is  uncertain,  the  north¬ 
eastern  boundary  not  being  defined.  The  climate  is 
extremely  unhealthy  near  the  coast,  but  is  better  on  the 
inland  plateau,  which  is  covered  with  extensive  forests, 
the  abode  of  the  gorilla.  The  coastal  and  parts  of  the 
Interior  regions  are  fertile  and  rich  in  products,  includ¬ 
ing  gum,  gutta-percha,  palm-oil.  timber,  ivory,  &c. 
Coffee,  vanilla,  sugar-cane,  and  cotton  are  cultivated. 
Sheep  and  goats  are  numerous,  but  the  former  yield  no 
wool.  The  population,  mainly  of  the  Bantu  stock,  is 
estimated  at  7,000,000.  The  French  gained  rights  on 
the  estuary  of  the  Gaboon  in  1839  ;  made  a  settlement 
iu  1845,  and  20  years  afterward  extended  their  control 
to  the  Ogowe.  The  interior  region  was  first  explored 
by  De  Brazza  in  1876-78,  and  through  his  energy  ana 
enterprise  the  country  became  known,  and  the  French 
claim  was  extended.  There  are  now  numerous  stations 
in  the  coast  region,  the  principal  being  that  of  Libre¬ 
ville,  on  the  Gaboou. 

Gaboriau’,  Emile,  novelist,  born  at  Saufon,  France, 
in  1835.  He  began  his  literary  career  by  writing  stories 
of  military  and  fashionable  life  for  journals;  afterward 
was  successful  in  humorous  sketches,  and  later  acquired 
fame  by  his  detective  stories.  His  works  include:  V 
Affaire  Lerouge ;  Le  Dossier;  Le  Crime  d'Orcival,  Ac. 
Died  Sept.  28,  1873. 

Gar liu  r«l'.  Louis  Prosper,  born  at  Paris,  March  12, 
1800;  keeper  of  the  archives  at  Bruasels  for  the  most 
of  his  life;  edited  from  the  national  archives  of  Spain 
and  Belgium  the  correspondence  of  William  the  Silent, 
Philip  If.,  Margaret  of  Austria,  and  Alba.  Author  of: 
Les  Troubles  de  Gand  Sous  Charles  V. ;  Retraite  et  Mort 
de  Charles  V.,  Ac.  Died  Dec.  24,  1885. 

Ga<lo,  Niels  Wilhelm,  musician  and  composer,  born  at 
Copenhagen,  on  Feb.  22,  1817 ;  performer  in  the  royal 
chapel ;  studied  at  Leipzig  producing  his  first  symphony 
(in  C  minor)  there.  In  1844,  in  the  absence  of  Men¬ 
delssohn,  by  whose  invitation  he  first  came  to  Leipzig, 
he  took  charge  of  concerts  in  that  city;  afterwards 
became  first  director  of  the  Conservatory  in  Copen¬ 
hagen.  He  composed  eight  symphonies,  five  overtures, 
four  cantatas,  and  several  sonatas;  a  lyrical  drama, 
Comala;  an  opera.  Marietta,  etc.  Died  Dec.  22,  1890. 

Gads'den,  James,  soldier  and  statesman;  born  at 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  May  15,  1788;  graduated  from  Yale 
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1  College;  entered  the  army  as  lieutenant  (1812),  serving 
in  Canada,  in  the  Seminole  campaign  of  1818,  and  as  an 
aide  to  Gen.  Jackson  ;  was  appointed  minister  to  Mexico 
(1853),  and  negotiated  the  Gadsden  Purchase  for  the 
TJ.  S.,  by  which  was  acquired,  for  $10,000,000,  a  large 
tract  now  included  iu  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Died 
Dec.  26,  1858. 

(iaff'ney  City,  or  GafF'ney,  in  South  Carolina,  a 
post-town  of  Spartanburg  co.,  28  m.  N.W.  of  Y'orkville, 
on  the  Southern  It.  R. ;  has  manufactures  of  canned 
goods.  Pop.  (1890)  1,631. 

Gag1,  n.  ( Surg .)  An  instrument  for  keeping  the  jaws 
apart  during  an  operation. 

(Stage  Slang.)  A  word,  phrase  or  speech  interpolated 
into  his  part  by  an  actor,  usually  having  some  local  or 
personal  application. 

Gage,  Lyman  J.,  banker  and  philanthropist,  born  in 
De  Ruyter,  N.Y.,  June  28, 1836  ;  educated  at  an  academy 
at  Rome,  N.  Y.  Began  his  career  at  fourteen  as  assist¬ 
ant  iu  the  Rome  post-office;  subsequently  was  mail 
agent  on  the  Rome,  Watertown  A  Ogdeusburg  Railroad, 
aud  (1854)  clerk  in  the  Oneida  Central  Bank.  After 
many  vicissitudes  he  became  connected  with  the  Mer¬ 
chants  Saving,  Loan  and  Trust  Company  of  Chicago; 
and  in  1868  with  the  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  of 
which  in  1891  he  became  president.  The  success  of  tlie 
World’s  Columbian  Exposition  was  largely  due  to  his 
enterprise,  he  being  one  of  three  men  who  pledged  to 
it  $1(1,000,1)00  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  He 
also  served  as  president  of  the  Banker’s  Section  of  the 
World’s  Congress.  Reforms  for  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  have  found  in  him 
a  sympathizer  and  worker,  and  he  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  improvement  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  Iu 
1897  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by 
President  McKinley.  He  received  the  honorary  degree 
of  LL.D.  from  Beloit  College,  June  22,  1897. 

Gajje,  Matilda  Joslyn,  born  in  Cicero,  N.  Y.,  March 
24,  1826;  educated  at  Hamilton  Seminary,  De  Ruyter 
Academy,  aud  Clinton  Liberal  Institute;  advocate  of 
the  woman  suffrage  movement ;  corresponding  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  New  York  State  Woman  Suffrage  Society 
(1869-70),  and  president  for  a  term  of  nine  years;  also 
president  of  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Association, 
and  of  the  Woman’s  National  Liberal  Union;  was  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  History  of  Woman  Suffrage ;  edited 
aud  published  The  National  Citizen  ;  author  of  Woman's 
Rights  Catech  ism  ;  Woman  os  an  In  ventor,  Ac. 

Gage,  Simon  Henry,  B.  S.,  physiologist,  born  in  Mary¬ 
land,  N.  Y.,  May  20,  1851 ;  educated  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  ;  became  instructor  there,  and  later  (1889)  was 
made  associate  professor  of  Physiology.  In  connection 
with  Prof.  B.  G.  Wilder,  he  has  published  Anatomical 
Technology  ;  also  contributed  to  scientific  periodicals,  and 
is  the  author  of  The  Microscope  and  Histology ;  was  col¬ 
laborator  on  Foster's  Encyclopedia,  Medical  Dictionary,  Ac. 

Gag'-law,  n.  Anything  intended  to  close  a  debate 
before  the  proper  time,  prevent  free  discussion,  or 
hinder  the  right  of  petition. 

Gaff'-rein,  n.  (Sudd.)  A  rein  passing  over  runners 
attached  to  the  throat-latch,  for  pulling  the  bit  up  into 
the  corners  of  the  horse’s  mouth. 

Gaillar'dia,  n.  [ Gaillard ,  French  botanist.]  (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  composite  plants,  of  the  Aster  family,  pro¬ 
ducing  large  and  fragrant  yellow  or  reddish-purple 
flowers. 

Gaines.  Myra  Clark,  a  celebrated  heiress  and  litigant, 
was  born  in  New  Orleans  in  1805.  She  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Daniel  Clark,  an  Irishman  who  emigrated  to 
New  Orleans,  about  1799,  and  inherited  a  vast  estate 
from  an  uncle  residing  there.  Clark  died  in  1813, 
leaving  a  will  which  gave  all  his  property  to  his 
mother.  He  was  known  to  be  the  father  of  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  one  of  whom  was  Myra,  but  they  were  supposed  to 
be  of  illegitimate  birth.  In  1830  letters  were  found 
giving  the  details  of  his  marriage  to  Myra’s  mother,  a 
handsome  French  woman,  and  in  1832  other  letters  were 
discovered  that  gave  an  account  of  a  will  which  recog¬ 
nized  Myra  as  his  legitimate  heir,  and  bequeathed  her 
all  the  property,  then  valued  at  several  millions.  From 
that  time  to  the  day  of  her  death  Myra  was  continu¬ 
ously  “in  court.”  Her  legitimacy  and  legal  rights  of 
heirship  were  established  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Louisiana  in  1856,  which  decision  was  subsequently 
approved  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  the  fact  of  her 
father’s  secret  marriage  in  Philadelphia  having  been 
substantiated.  The  struggle  to  secure  possession  of  the 
estate  was  begun  by  filing  a  bill  in  equity  in  the  U.  S. 
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Supreme  Court  iu  1856,  a  favorable  decision  being  ren¬ 
dered  in  1867.  Owing  to  the  law’s  delays,  the  filing  of 
cross-suits,  etc.,  the  claimant  received  up  to  the  time  of 
her  death  only  about  one  sixth  of  the  $35,000,000  to 
$40,000,000,  which  the  estate  was  thought  to  be  worth, 
and  this  was  practically  swallowed  up  by  the  costs  of 
suit.  She  married  W.  \V.  Whitney,  in  1832,  and  after 
his  death  married  (1839)  Gen.  Edmund  Pendleton  G. 
(1777-1849),  a  hero  of  Fort  Erie  and  the  Seminole  War. 
Mrs.  G.  died  in  January,  1885. 

Gainet),  in  Texas,  a  N.  W.  co. ;  area,  1,500  sq.  m.  Un¬ 
organized.  Pop.  (1897)  about  150. 

Galate'a,  n.  [Lat.,  name  of  a  sea-nymph.]  A  cotton 
fabric  with  blue  and  white  stripes. 

Gale'na,  in  Kansas,  a  city  of  Cherokee  co.,  19  m.  S.  E. 
of  Columbus,  on  St.  1..  A  S.  F.  and  K.  C.,  Ft.  S.  A  M. 
R.  Rs.  Large  quantities  of  lead  and  zinc  are  mined 
here,  and  stamping  and  smelting  works  are  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Pop.  (1895)  2,882. 

Gal'latin,  n.  ( Chem .)  A  heavy  oil  of  coal-tar  used  in 
the  process  of  preserving  timber ;  also  called  dead-oil. 

Gallein  (gaVle-in),  n.  (Chem.)  A  substance  obtained 
from  coal-tar,  used  as  a  dye.  It  forms  small  crystals, 
which  are  red-brown  by  reflected,  and  metallic  green  by 
transparent  light.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
slightly  soluble  in  ether,  very  soluble  in  alcohol;  with 
ammonia  it  yields  a  violet  color.  It  dissolves  in  caustic 
potash  with  a  red  color,  which  is  turned  blue  by  excess 
of  alkali. 

Gal'let,  n.  A  bit  of  stone  struck  from  the  block  by  a 

mason’s  chisel. 

— v.  a.  To  fill  the  joints  (of  a  wall)  with  small  pieces  of 
stone. 

Galliffet,  Gaston  Alexandre  Auguste,  Marquis  de; 
soldier;  born  iu  Paris,  June  23,  1831  ;  served  in  the 
army  and  was  made  general  of  brigade,  Aug.  30,  1870; 
subdued  the  revolting  tribes  in  Africa  (1872-73)  and  on 
the  reorganization  of  the  army  became  commander  of 
the  third  brigade  of  infantry  of  the  Eighteenth  Army 
Corps,  and  of  the  subdivision  of  the  Department  of  the 
Cher;  was  later  made  general  of  division.  As  a  cavalry 
officer  he  ranks  among  the  foremost  in  the  service. 

Gil  I'  1  ■  II  111,  n.  [From  Gallia,  in  honor  of  France.] 
(Chem.)  A  metallic  element  (symbol  Ga.,  atomic 
weight  70),  discovered  in  1875  by  a  French  chemist, 
Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran,  though  predicted  as  ekaluminum 
by  Mendelejeff  when,  iu  announcing  his  Periodic  Law, 
he  showed  that  an  element  must  exist  having  inter¬ 
mediate  properties  between  aluminum  and  indium.  It 
is  a  triad  element.  It  is  obtained  by  dissolving  zinc 
blende  in  sulphuric  acid  and  placing  in  the  solution 
plates  of  zinc  till  the  disengagement  of  hydrogen 
becomes  slow,  but  is  still  perceptible,  by  which  means 
the  greater  portion  of  the  various  metals  contained  in 
the  ore  is  precipitated  ;  the  clear  filtered  liquid  is  then 
heated  with  a  large  excess  of  zinc  ;  the  resulting  gela¬ 
tinous  precipitate,  consisting  chiefly  of  alumina,  basic 
salts  of  zinc,  and  gallium,  is  redissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid  and  again  heated  with  zinc,  which  gives  a  precipi¬ 
tate  in  which  the  G.  is  more  concentrated.  This  pre¬ 
cipitate  is  redissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution 
is  treated  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  the  filtered 
liquid,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  H,S.,  is  fractionally 
precipitated  with  ammonium  carbonate,  till  the  solution 
of  the  resulting  precipitate  in  hydrochloric  acid  no 
longer  gives  any  indication  of  the  presence  of  G.  when 
examined  by  the  spectroscope.  The  precipitates  are 
collected  and  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  cautiously 
evaporated  till  the  free  sulphuric  acid  is  expelled ;  the 
residue,  when  cold,  is  digested  with  water  till  it  is  dis¬ 
solved,  the  nearly  neutral  solution  is  boiled,  the  basic 
gallium  sulphate  is  precipitated  and  filtered  while  hot, 
and  then  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid,  treated  with  excess  of  potash,  till  the  precipitate 
is  redissolved  and  then  precipitated  by  a  stream  of  C02. 
Finally  the  G.  oxide  is  redissolved  in  the  smallest 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  mixed  with 
excess  of  slightly  acid  ammonium  acetate,  then  II 2S 
gas  is  passed  through  the  liquid ;  the  filtered  acetic 
solution  is  diluted  with  water,  and  heated  to  boiling, 
whereby  the  greater  part  of  the  G.  is  precipitated  as 
oxide ;  this  precipitate  is  filtered  off  hot,  washed  with 
boiling  water  and  redissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  and 
tlie  solution  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  potash  and 
filtered,  whereby  a  pure  alkaline  solution  of  G.  is 
obtained.  Metallic  G.  is  gotten  by  the  electrolysis  of 
this  alkaline  solution,  platinum  electrodes  being  used, 
and  the  positive  electrode  being  larger  than  the  uega- 
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tive  on  which  the  metallic  G.  is  precipitated,  which  is  I 
detached  hy  dipping  the  platinum  plate  in  warm  water 
and  bending  it  backward  and  forward.  G.  is  a  silver- 
white  metal,  which  melts  at  86°  F.  It  is  hard,  very 
slightly  malleab  e,  and  leaves  a  bluish-gray  trace  on 
l»q>er.  When  melted  it  adheres  to  glass.  It  does  not 
tarnish  in  the  air.  Its  specific  gravity  is  5 '96.  It  gives 
A  brilliant  violet  line  in  the  spectrum.  When  heated 
in  the  air  it  oxidizes  on  the  surface  and  does  not  vola¬ 
tilize.  It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  disen¬ 
gagement  of  hydrogen.  It  is  scarcely  attacked  by 
nitric  acid  in  the  cold;  but  when  heated  it  dissolves 
slowly,  with  evolution  of  nitrous  fumes.  It  forms  salts. 

-Gallivant',  v.  n.  (Perhaps  a  corruption  of  gallant.) 
To  roam  about  for  pleasure,  especially  with  or  after  one 
of  the  opposite  sex  ;  to  flirt. — To  run  after  trivial  matters. 

Gallocy'anin,  n.  (Chem.)  A  coal-tar  product  used 
for  dyeing  cotton,  silk  or  wool  a  violet  color;  called  the 
“  new  fast-violet.” 

Gal'loway,  Charles  Betts,  clergyman,  born  in  Kos¬ 
ciusko.  Miss.,  Sept.  1,  1849,  and  educated  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Mississippi.  He  held  various  positions,  including 
a  professorship  in  Madison  College,  Mississippi,  was 
pastor  in  the  Methodist  Episcojial  church,  and  elected 
bishop  in  1886;  delegate  to  the  Centennial  Conference 
in  Baltimore  (1884),  and  to  the  Ecumenical  Conference 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  (1891).  Author  of  Methodism,  a 
C hild  of  Providence ;  Handbook  of  Prohibition,  &c. 

Galoot',  n.  (17.  S.  Slang.)  A  noisy,  awkward  or 
uncouth  fellow  ;  a  rowdy. 

Galt,  John,  novelist,  born  at  Irvine,  Scotland,  in  1779. 
His  most  esteemed  works  comprise  the  Ayrshire  Legatee  ; 
Annals  of  the  Parish;  The  Provost;  The  Entail;  Laurie 
Todd;  and  a  Life  of  Lord  Byron.  Died  in  1839. 

Galt.  in  Missouri,  a  post-town  of  Grundy  co.,  12  m.  X.E. 
of  Trenton,  on  Q.,  U.  it  K.  C.  and  C.,  M.  A  St.  I’.  R.Rs. ; 
has  saw  and  grist  mills  and  axe  handle  factory.  Pop. 
(1890)  053. 

Gal' toil.  Francis,  an  explorer  and  author,  born  at 
Birmingham,  England,  in  1822;  for  his  explorations  in 
the  western  regions  of  South  Africa,  received  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  His  Art  of 
Travel,  or  Shifts  and  Contrivances  in  Savage  Countries  has 
been  warmly  appreciated  by  explorers,  pioneers,  and 
emigrants.  In  1879  he  published  a  remarkable  work 
entitled  Hereditary  Genius,  its  Laws  and  Consequences, 
and  has  since  published  several  liooks,  including  two 
on  Finger  Prints  (1892—93). 

Gamliot'ta,  Leon,  statesman,  born  at  Cahors,  France, 
of  Genoese  ancestry,  October  3(1,  1838.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Paris  bar  in  1859,  and  soon  acquired 
fame  as  a  forensic  orator,  being  much  employed  in 
political  causes  both  in  the  capital  and  the  provinces, 
while  he  grew  into  great  popularity  among  certain 
classes  of  the  Parisians  on  account  of  his  radical  and 
extreme  Republican  opinions.  In  March,  1869,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  government  prosecution  of  the  journal 
'*  Emancipation  ”  at  Toulouse,  G.  received  quite  an 
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ovation  in  the  south  of  France.  At  the  general  election 
held  in  the  same  year,  he,  as  a  representative  of  the 
“irreconcilable  opposition,”  was  returned  by  the  con¬ 
stituencies  of  both  Paris  and  Marseilles,  and  elected  to 
take  his  seat  for  the  latter.  In  Jam,  1870,  he  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  violently  attacking  the  Ollivier 
ministry,  declaring  that  the  day  would  come  when  the 
majority  of  the  people  would,  without  appealing  to 
force,  succeed  in  establishing  a  republic.  On  the  fall 
of  the  empire  and  the  consequent  formation  of  the 
government  of  the  National  Defence  in  Sept.,  1870,  he 
was  nominated  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  soon 
showed  that  he  possessed  administrative  abilities  of  a 
high  order.  When  a  serious  misunderstanding  took 
place  between  the  Delegate  Government  at  Tours  and 
the  National  Defence  Committee  in  Paris,  regarding  the 
contemplated  election  of  deputies,  G.  was  selected  by 
his  colleagues  to  proceed  to  the  former  city  and  explain 
the  position  of  affairs  in  the  capital.  Accordingly 
he  left  Paris  on  October  7  in  a  balloon  named  the 


“  Armand-Barbes,”  accompanied  by  a  secretary  and  an 
aeronaut,  passed  safely  over  the  Prussian  lines,  and 
reached  Rouen  in  the  evening.  Proceeding  without 
delay  to  Tours,  he  there  assumed  the  direction  of  affairs, 
and  for  some  mouths  was  virtual  dictator  of  all  those 
provinces  of  France  which  were  free  from  the  German 
invaders.  He  urged  the  people  to  continued  resistance, 
raised  the  Army  of  the  Loire,  and  after  the  enforced 
removal  of  the  Delegate  Government  to  Bordeaux,  he 
issued  a  proclamation  advocating  war  d  outrance,  and 
resistance  even  to  absolute  exhaustion.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  that  his  dream  of  ridding  the  French 
soil  of  the  German  hosts  was  not  realized,  and  that  his 
volunteer  armies  were  completely  crushed  by  the  well- 
trained  forces  of  the  enemy.  On  Feb.  6,  1871,  MM. 
Arago,  Gamier  Pages,  and  Eugene  Pelletan,  members 
of  the  Paris  government,  arrived  at  Bordeaux,  bringing 
with  them  a  decree  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the 
government,  which  annulled  that  of  G.,  by  which 
certain  classes  of  electors  were  disqualified  as  candidates 
for  the  Assembly.  In  consequence  of  this  censure, 
G.  at  once  resigned  his  functions  and  proceeded  to 
Spain,  where  he  resided  for  some  time  in  seclusion. 
He  returned  to  France  in  1872,  and  obtained  a  seat  in 
the  Assembly,  and  at  once  become  the  leader  of  the 
Extreme  Left.  In  1879  G.  was  elected  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  became  Prime  Minister  in 
Nov.,  1881,  which  office  he  resigned  in  Jan.,  1882.  He 
remained,  however,  the  idol  of  a  very  large  part  of  the 
Republican  element,  but  in  the  height  of  his  fame  and 
power  was  shot,  whether  by  accident  or  design  is  not 
yet  publicly  known,  on  Nov.  27,  1882,  and  died  Dec.  31, 
of  the  same  year. 

Game  Preserves'  in  the  IT.  s.  Within  recent 
years  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  preservation 
of  the  larger  game  animals  of  the  U.  S.,  numerous  private 
parks  for  this  purpose  having  been  established,  several 
extensive  government  preserves  formed,  and  much  more 
attention  given  to  the  enforcement  of  the  game  laws 
than  in  former  years.  Attempts  have  from  time  to 
time  been  made  to  obtain  State  action  looking  toward 
the  preservation  and  breeding  of  game  animals  and 
birds,  but  with  no  effect  except  in  New  York,  and  there 
only  in  a  limited  degree.  The  general  government, 
however,  as  above  said,  has  made  some  important  move¬ 
ments  in  this  direction,  so  far  as  the  national  parks  of 
the  Yellowstone  and  the  Yosemiteare  concerned.  Here 
an  earnest  etlort  has  been  made  to  preserve  the  rapidly 
disappearing  large  animals,  such  as  the  buffalo,  the  elk 
and  the  moose.  [See  Buffalo.]  Unfortunately  it  has 
so  far  proved  impossible  to  prevent  the  depredations  of 
lawless  poachers  upon  the  herds  in  these  parks,  and  it 
looks  as  if  the  efforts  of  individuals  will  have  to  be 
trusted  to  for  the  preservation  of  these  noble  animals. 
Many  private  parks  have  been  established  iu  different 
parts  of  the  country  for  this  purpose,  particularly  within 
recent  years,  and  with  very  encouraging  results.  Deer 
parks  have  existed  on  the  estates  of  wealthy  proprietors 
in  this  country  through  most  of  its  history';  hut  it  was 
not  until  about  1860  that  a  systematic  attempt  was  made, 
by  Judge  J.  D.  Caton,  an  enthusiastic  sportsman,  to 
bring  together  in  a  park  at  Ottawa,  Ill.,  nearly  all  the 
varieties  of  our  native  game,  except  the  moose  and  cari¬ 
bou,  which  need  a  wider  range  and  wilder  country. 
Others  imitated  this  praiseworthy  etlort,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  establishment  of  Austin  Corbin’s  preserve 
near  Newport,  N.  H.,  that  game  preservation  was  under¬ 
taken  on  a  large  scale.  This  preserve,  known  as  Blue 
Mountain  Forest,  is  the  largest  private  establishment 
of  the  kind  in  the  U.  S.  It  consists  of  36,000  acres, 
inclosed  by  a  woven  wire  fence  8  feet  high,  and  forms 
an  oblong  tract,  12  by  5  miles,  through  which  passes 
a  mountain  range  3,000  teet  iu  height.  There  is  no 
finer  game  preserve  in  the  world,  and  none  better 
adapted  for  all  kinds  of  animals.  The  more  timid  game 
find  excellent  coverts  iu  the  wooded  slopes  and  the 
forest  growth  of  the  lowlands,  while  the  buffalo  and  elk 
graze  contentedly  in  the  extensive  meadows,  all  the 
animals  living  as  in  their  native  wilds,  even  the  moose, 
one  of  the  shyest  of  wild  animals,  which  finds  places  of 
seclusion  amid  the  obscure  thickets  of  the  mountain 
acclivities.  The  animals  find  abundant  food  and  need 
no  shelter,  except  in  the  case  of  the  young  buffaloes. 
The  result  of  the  judicious  management  of  this  preserve 
has  been  a  rapid  increase  in  its  wild  animals  of  all 
kinds.  It  was  enclosed  in  1889,  and  all  its  large  animals 
show  a  healthy  increase  except  the  antelopes  and  cari¬ 
bous,  which  for  some  unexplained  reason  failed  to  thrive. 
This  successful  experiment  has  been  followed  by  others. 
Litchfield  Park,  established  in  1893,  is  an  enclosure  of 
9,000  acres  in  the  Adirondacks,  which  contains  now 
some  200  wild  animals.  Dr.  W.  Seward  Webb  has  also 
a  9,000-acre  preserve  in  the  Adirondacks,  while  the 
Adirondack  Timber  and  Mineral  Company  has  there  a 
park  of  30,000  acres,  well  stocked  with  many  varieties  of 
wild  animals.  Numerous  smaller  game  parks  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  might  be  named,  nearly  all  of  them 
of  recent  establishment,  and  highly  promising  in  their 
results.  Not  only  quadrupeds,  but  game  birds  as  well, 
are  cared  for  in  these  preserves,  the  English  and  Mon¬ 
golian  pheasants,  the  black  cock,  the  capercailzie,  the 
prairie  chicken  and  wild  turkey  having  been  intro¬ 
duced,  with  others  of  less  distant  origin.  These  efforts 
have  yielded  results  of  such  encouragement  that  the 
preservation  of  our  game  animals  now  seems  assured. 

Gani'ina,  «.  The  third  letter  of  the  Greek  language, 
having  the  sound  of  our  g,  hard. 

Gan'nett.  Henry,  geographer;  born  in  Bath,  Me., 
Aug.  24,  1846;  studied  at  Lawrence  Scientific  School, 
Hooper  Mining  School,  and  Harvard ;  was  geographer 
of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  censuses,  and  since  1882  has 


been  chief  topographer  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 
As  an  author  he  has  made  extensive  contributions  to 
the  publications  of  the  Hayden  and  U.  S.  Geological 
Surveys,  census  publications,  &c.,  has  also  published  a 
Dictionary  of  Altitudes  and  a  Manual  of  Topographic  Sur¬ 
veying. 

Garay,  Janos,  Hungarian  poet;  born  at  Szegsziird,  in 
1812  ;  he  was  a  student  of  the  masterpieces  of  German 
literature,  and  has  contributed  to  Hungarian  literature 
a  number  of  dramas,  mostly  of  a  historical  character. 
They  include:  Csub ;  ArbCcz ;  Orszdgh,  Ac  He  also 
published  Arpddok,  a  poetical  version  of  the  historical 
legends  of  Hungary ;  and  Csatur,  an  epic  poem.  He 
was  a  resident  of  Pesth,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the 
University  library.  Died  Nov.  15, 1853. 

Gar'bagr.  Utiliza  tion  of.  Among  recent  sub¬ 
jects  of  interest  to  the  public,  that  of  the  disposal  of 
garbage,  or  kitchen  refuse,  is  not  the  least.  It  can  be 
very  easily  managed  in  rural  districts  and  small  towns, 
by  feeding  to  swine;  this  method  has  been  largely 
practiced  in  cities,  notwithstanding  its  inconveniences, 
but  has  now  generally  been  discarded  iu  the  larger 
cities  in  favor  of  more  acceptable  methods.  In  some 
cases,  as  iu  that  of  Philadelphia,  the  difficulty  is  over¬ 
come  by  burning  the  garbage  in  suitably  constructed 
furnaces.  This,  however,  presents  the  disadvantages  of 
the  waste  of  a  useful  material  and  the  voiding  into  the 
air  of  an  odor  from  which  the  best  constructed  furnaces 
are  not  free,  and  which  certainly  does  not  remind  one  of 
“  Araby,  the  blest.”  In  other  cities  the  garbage  is 
utilized  in  various  methods.  In  St.  Louis,  for  example, 
the  water  is  removed  by  the  aid  of  superheated  steam, 
and  the  oil  and  grease  (about  15  per  cent,  of  the 
remainder)  is  taken  out  by  the  use  of  naphtha.  This 
material  is  utilized  in  soap  making,  for  which  it  proves 
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very  well  adapted.  The  remaining  substance,  contain¬ 
ing  practically  all  the  nitrogen,  phosphates  and  alkalies 
of  the  garbage  is  coarsely  ground  and  sold  to  farmers  at 
a  good  price  as  an  excellent  fertilizer.  This  and  other 
methods  render  this  material  a  source  of  profit  instead 
of  waste.  It  is  estimated,  for  example,  that  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  yield  daily  about  a  thousand  tons  of 
garbage,  from  which  a  large  quantity  of  oils  and  fertil¬ 
izing  material  might  be  derived. — An  economical 
method  of  disposing  of  the  garbage  in  the  kitchen  itself 
has  been  devised.  It  consists  of  a  perforated  scoop 
w  hich  fits  and  closes  a  cylinder  inserted  into  the  course 
of  the  stovepipe.  The  garbage,  as  fast  as  made,  is  placed 
iu  this  scoop,  which  is  thrust  into  the  cylinder,  and  is 
thoroughly  dried  and  carbonized  by  the  heat  and  smoke 
of  the  fire,  all  odors  passing  up  the  chimney.  The  char¬ 
coal  produced  will  then  serve  as  a  useful  fuel.  Many 
of  these  are  in  use  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity. 

Gar'eia.  Calixto,  Cuban  soldier  and  patriot,  was  born 
at  Bayamo,  Cuba,  Aug.  4,  1832.  In  the  revolution  of 
1868  he  was  a  generous  contributor  to  the  funds  and 
took  command  of  a  body  of  volunteers,  displaying 
marked  military  ability,  and  rising  to  the  rank  of 
major-general;  had  command  of  the  Eastern  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  under  him  the  Maceos  and  other  leaders 
learned  the  art  of  war.  In  1873,  being  surprised,  with 
only  a  body-guard,  by  a  column  of  Spanish  troops,  G. 
fought  desperately  until  all  hope  of  escape  vanished  ;  he 
then  placed  the  muzzle  of  his  revolver  beneath  his  chin, 
and  discharged  its  last  chamber.  The  bullet  came  out 
between  the  eyebrows,  inflicting  an  all  but  fatal  wound. 
After  lingering  between  life  and  death  for  months,  G. 
was  sent  to  Spain  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  returning  to 
America  after  the  peace  of  1879.  In  the  same  year  he 
took  a  small  expedition  to  Cuba  in  the  hope  of  renewing 
the  struggle.  This  failed,  and  he  was  again  banished 
to  Spain.  Near  the  end  of  1895  he  eluded  the  authori¬ 
ties,  made  his  way  to  New  York  and  thence  to  Cuba, 
where,  as  a  major-general,  he  has  cooperated  with 
Gomez  in  the  Department  of  the  East. 

Gar'clen  City,  in  Kansas,  a  city,  cap.  of  Finney  co., 
on  A.,  T.  &  S.  Fe  R.  R. ;  has  manufactures  of  plows  and 
wind-mills.  Here  are  extensive  irrigating  works,  this 
being  the  center  of  the  irrigation  system  of  south¬ 
eastern  Kansas.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,500. 

Gar'illner,  Samuel  Rawson,  historian,  born  at  Rop- 
ley,  Hampshire,  England,  March  4,  1829 ;  educated  at 
Winchester  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  taking  a  first- 
class  degree;  held  the  chair  of  Modern  History  at 
King’s  College,  London,  which  he  resigned  to  com¬ 
plete  the  great  historical  work  he  had  commenced, 
covering  the  period  of  the  first  two  Stuart  kings  of 
England.  This  work,  which  had  been  given  to  the 
world  in  installments,  was  collected  and  republished  in 
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ten  volumes  (1883-84)  as  a  continuous  history  of  Eng¬ 
land  from  1603  to  1642.  Other  works  are  :  The  Thirty  \ 
Years'  War  (1874),  and  The  First  Two  Stuarts  and  The 
Puritan  Revolution  (1875),  in  Epochs  of  Modern  History. 

(lard'ner,  Geobgf.,  botanist  and  traveller,  horn  in 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  May,  1812  ;  educated  at  University 
of  Glasgow.  Member  of  the  Linna’au  Society  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  monographs  on  Brazilian  botany ;  superin¬ 
tendent  ot  the  botanical  garden  of  Ceylon.  Afterward 
travelled  in  India,  and  edited  the  Calcutta  Journal  of 
Natural  History.  Published  Travels  in  the  Interior  of 
Brazil,  also  numerous  botanical  papers.  Died  in  Ceylon, 
March  10, 1849. 

Gardner,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Grundy  co.,  65 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Chicago,  on  C.  &.  A.,  and  C.,  C.,  C.  &  St.L. 
II.  Its.  Has  sumo  local  manufacturing.  Coal  is  mined 
here.  Pop.  (1890)  1,094. 

Gardner,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Johnson  co.,  30 
miles  S.W.  of  Kansas  City,  on  A.,  T.  &  S.  Fe  R.  R.  Pop. 
(1890)  515. 

Gardner,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-town  of  Worcester 
co.,  15  miles  W.  of  Fitchburg,  on  Fitchburg  R.  R.  ;  has 
extensive  manufactures  of  chairs,  pails,  and  tubs.  Pop. 
(1895)  9,182. 

Gar'lield.  in  Colorado,  a  N.  W.  co. ;  area,  3,250  sq.  ni. ; 
is  intersected  by  the  Grand  River.  Surface,  mountain¬ 
ous,  with  fertile  valleys.  Min.  Gold,  silver,  and  coal. 
Coal  mining,  stock  raising,  and  farming  are  carried  on 
extensively.  Cap.  Glenwood  Springs.  Pop.  (1890)  4,478. 

Garfield,  ill  Nebraska,  a  N.  cen.  co. ;  area,  576  sq.  m. 
Watered  by  North  Loup  river  and  Cedar  creek.  Sur¬ 
face,  undulating  prairie;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Burwell. 
Pop.  (1890)  1,659. 

Garlield,  in  North  Dakota,  a  W.  co. ;  urea,  918  sq.  m 
Unorganized.  Pop.  (1897)  about  200. 

Garfield,  in  Oklahoma,  a  N.  co. ;  drained  by  Red,  Rock. 
Ephraim,  and  Turkey  creeks.  Surface,  rolling;  soil,1. 
dark,  with  reddish  subsoil ;  large  belt  of  timber  in  the 
northwest.  Cap.  Enid.  Pop.  (1897)  about  16,400. 

Garfield,  in  Utah,  a  S.  co. ;  area,  1,364  sq.  m. ;  drained 
by  Escalante  river  and  smaller  streams.  Surface,  moun¬ 
tainous  with  rich,  fertile  valleys.  Has  coal  and  plenty  | 
of  good  timber.  Prod.  Wheat,  oats,  and  barley  ;  much 
cheese  is  made.  Cap.  Panguitch.  Pop.  (1896)  2,888. 

Garfield,  in  Washington,  a  S.  E.  co. ;  area,  672  sq.  m.; 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Snake  river  and  watered  by 
its  tributaries.  Surface,  hilly  ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Pome¬ 
roy.  Pop.  (1890)  3,897. 

Gar'land,  Augustus  Hili.,  statesman,  born  near  Cov¬ 
ington,  Tenn.,  June  11,  1835;  graduate  of  St.  Joseph’s 
College,  Bardstown,  Ky. ;  studied  and  practiced  law; 
member  of  the  Confederate  Congress,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  war  was  a  Confederate  Senator ;  was  elected 
governor  of  Arkansas  (1874)  ;  U.  S.  Senator  (1876)  ;  re¬ 
elected  in  1883;  and  in  1885  was  appointed  U.  S.  At¬ 
torney-General  by  President  Cleveland.  He  afterward 
resumed  law  practice  in  Washington. 

Garland,  Landon  Cabell,  mathematician,  born  in 
Lovingston,  Va.,  Mar.  21,  1810 ;  educated  at  Hampden- 
Sidney  College,  Virginia,  lie  was  president  of  the  Ran- 
dolph-Macon  College,  Virginia,  and  of  the  University  of 
Alabama;  also  held  a  number  of  professorships,  includ¬ 
ing  that  of  English  Literature  and  Mathematics  in  the 
last  named  university;  of  Chemistry  at  Washington 
College,  Virginia ;  Physics  and  Astronomy  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity'  of  Mississippi,  &c.  Author  of  papers  on  plain 
and  spherical  trigonometry,  and  a  liberal  contributor 
to  the  various  periodicals  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South. 

Gar'land,  in  Arkansas,  a  W.  central  county ;  area,  622 
sq.  m. ;  intersected  by  Washita  river.  Surface,  hilly  ; 
soil,  fertile.  Famous  for  its  medicinal  springs.  Cop¬ 
ilot  Springs.  Pop.  (1890)  15,328. 

Garneau  ( gar-no'),  Pierre,  merchant,  born  at  Cape 
Sante,  Province  of  Quebec,  May  8,  1823,  and  educated 
there;  engaged  in  business  and  became  the  head  of  the 
firm  P.  Garneau,  Son  &  Co.,  Quebec.  His  services  for 
promoting  Belgian  industries  in  the  Province  of  Quebec 
were  most  important,  and  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
bestowed  upon  him  the  order  of  the  cross  of  Leopold  II. 
He  held  various  official  positions,  including  those  of 
president  of  the  Quebec  Board  of  Trade,  mayor  of  Que¬ 
bec,  member  of  the  Provincial  Legislature,  &c. 

Gar'ner,  in  Iowa,  a  post-town  of  Hancock  co.,  21  m. 
W.  of  Mason  City,  on  C.,  M.  &  St.  r.  and  B.,  C.  R.  &  N. 
R.  Rs.  Is  the  trade  center  of  an  agricultural  region. 
Here  is  a  Normal  School.  Pop.  (1895)  1,118. 

Gar'net,  Henry  Highland,  preacher,  born  in  Kent 
co.,  Md.,  Dec.  23,  1815;  graduate  of  the  Oneida  Insti¬ 
tute,  Whitesboro,  N.  Y. ;  licensed  to  preach  in  1842. 
During  his  pastorate  of  a  church  in  Troy,  he  edited,  in 
the  interests  of  his  (colored)  race,  a  paper  called  The 
Clarion;  afterward  became  an  anti-slavery  orator  and 
temperance  lecturer;  delegate  to  the  Peace  Congress 
at  Frankfort,  Germany,  and,  during  the  Civil  War, 
chaplain  of  a  camp  of  colored  soldiers.  He  was  the 
first  of  his  people  to  speak  in  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  at  Washington.  Was  appointed  by  President 
Garfield  minister-resident  and  consul-general  at  Mon-  [ 
rovia,  Liberia,  where  he  died  Feb.  14,  1882. 

Gamier.  Francis,  traveller  and  explorer;  born  at  St  ] 
Etienne,  France,  July  25,  1839;  entered  the  navy  and 
fought  in  the  Chinese  war  (1860-62) ;  was  the  promoter  | 
of  an  exploring  expedition,  of  which  he  afterward 
assumed  the  command,  and  which  travelled  from  the 
coast  of  Cambodia  to  Shanghai  by  way  of  Yunan.  He 
was  engaged  in  the  defence  of  Paris  (1870-71)  and 
captured  Hanoi  in  the  Tonquin  war.  Author  of  Voyage  [ 
<F Exploration  en  Indo-Chine,  &c.  Died  Dec.  2,  1873. 

Gar' rard,  Kenner,  soldier,  born  in  Kentucky,  1828; 
graduate  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy;  entered  the  I 


army  and  through  successive  promotions  became  major 
(1863) ;  served  in  the  Civil  War  and  in  1863  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  cavalry  bureau  at  Washington  ;  after¬ 
ward  took  part  in  various  engagements,  and  led  the 
party  which  stormed  and  captured  Blakely,  in  the 
operations  against  Mobile.  He  was  breveted  colonel, 
brigadier-general,  and  major-general,  U.  S.  A.,  for  gallant 
conduct  in  the  field  during  the  war.  Died  May  15, 1879. 

Gar'retson.  James  Edmund,  physician  and  author, 
born  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  Oct.  4,  1828;  graduated  in 
medicine  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  became  a  specialist  in  oral  surgery.  He  filled  the 
chair  of  oral  surgery  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
was  dean  of  the  Philadelphia  Dental  College,  and  wrote 
A  System  of  Oral  Surgery.  Under  the  pen-name  of  John 
Darby  he  wrote  Odd  Hours  of  a  Physician;  Thinkers 
and  Thinking,  and  other  works.  Died  Oct.  26,  1895. 

Gar'rett,  John  Wark,  railroad  president;  born  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  July  31, 1820,  entered  Lafayette  College 
in  1834,  but  left  the  following  year  to  enter  the  count¬ 
ing  house  of  his  father,  Robert  Garrett,  an  enterprising 
and  prosperous  merchant  of  Baltimore.  In  1839  he 
became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  R.  Garrett  <fc  Sons.  He 
took  a  strong  interest  in  the  development  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  Railroad,  becoming  a  director  in  the  com¬ 
pany  (1857),  and  its  president  (1858),  retaining  this  posi¬ 
tion  until  his  death.  He  found  the  company  financially 
embarrassed,  but  in  his  first  year  the  road  showed  a  net 
profit  of  $725, 385,  and  paid  its  first  dividend,  continuing 
to  pay  dividends  until  his  death.  In  his  second  year 
the  floating  debt  was  paid.  During  the  Civil  War  the 
road  suffered  much  from  Confederate  raiders,  but  made 
up  the  loss  by  the  large  business  of  its  Washington 
branch ;  and  after  the  war  it  became  much  expanded 
and  highly  prosperous  under  Mr.  G.’s  careful  manage¬ 
ment.  He  was  also  interested  in  establishing  steamship 
lines  from  Baltimore  to  Liverpool  and  Bremeu,  and 
shortly  before  his  death  started  the  B.  &  0.  Express  and 
B.  &  O.  District  Telegraph  Companies.  Was  an  active 
trustee  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Died  at  Deer 
Park,  Garrett  co.,  Md.,  Sept.  26,  1884. 

Garrett,  Robert,  son  of  John  W.  G„  was  born  in  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md.,  April  9,  1847 ;  graduated  from  Princeton 
(1867)  and  entered  his  father’s  banking  house;  became 
president  of  the  Valley  R.R.  of  Virginia  in  1871,  but  four 
years  later  entered  the  service  of  the  B.  &  0.  Railroad 
Co.;  was  third  vice-president  (1879),  first  vice-president 
(1881)  and  finally  president,  on  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1884.  He  inaugurated  great  extensions  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  field  of  operation,  in  opposition  to  other  vast 
railroad  interests,  with  the  result  that  the  B.  <fc  0.  Rail¬ 
road  Co.  became  seriously  embarrassed  and  G.  resigned 
Oct.  12, 1887,  broken  in  health  and  somewhat  reduced 
in  fortune.  Thereafter  he  took  no  part  in  public  affairs, 
owing  to  delicate  health,  and  died  July  29,  1896. 

Gar'rett,  in  Indiana,  a  post-town  of  DeKalb  co.,  20  m. 
N.  of  Fort  Wayne,  on  B.  &  0.  R.  R.  Has  railroad  repair 
shops.  Pop.  (i890)  2,767. 

Gar'rett,  in  Maryland,  an  extreme  N.W.  county;  area, 
680  sq.  m.  Rivers,  Potomac  and  Youghiogheny.  Sur¬ 
face,  mountainous;  has  large  forests.  Min.  Soft  coal, 
iron  ore,  fire-clay,  limestone.  The  broad,  fertile  valleys 
known  as  “  The  Glades  ”  are  famed  for  their  superior 
butter  and  mutton.  Cap.  Oakland.  Pop.  (1890)  14,213. 

Gar'rod.  Sir  Alfred  Baring,  M.D.,  physician  and 
author  ;  born  in  Ipsw  ich,  Eng.,  May  13, 1819  ;  graduated 
from  the  University  of  London.  Began  his  career  as 
assistant  physician  to  the  University  College  Hospital; 
afterwards  held  several  important  professorships.  He 
was  the  discoverer  (1847)  of  the  presence  of  uric  acid 
in  the  blood  of  those  affieted  with  gout,  and  contributed 
numerous  works  to  medical  science. 

Garrod.  Alfred  Henry,  M.A..  F.R.S.,  anatomist; 
born  in  London,  Eng.,  May  18,  1846  ;  studied  at  King’s 
College,  London,  and  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge; 
held  several  professorships  in  King’s  College  and  the 
Royal  Institution.  His  papers  on  the  anatomy  and 
classification  of  birds  are  of  great  value  to  ornitholo¬ 
gists.  Died  Oct.  17,  1879. 

Ga'ry,  James  A.,  was  born  in  Connecticut,  1833 ;  edu¬ 
cated  at  Ellicott  City,  Md.;  became  junior  partner  of 
James  S.  Gary  &  Son,  manufacturers  of  cotton  duck, 
etc.,  in  1860,  and  succeeded  his  father  as  head  of  the 
firm  in  1890 ;  has  been  deeply  interested  in  the  business 
and  financial  affairs  of  Baltimore;  was  president  of  the 
Manufacturers  Association  for  seven  years,  and  director 
of  several  financial  and  other  corporations.  Was  candi¬ 
date  for  Congress  on  the  Republican  ticket  in  1870,  and 
for  governor  in  1879;  from  1880  to  1892  represented  his 
State  in  the  Republican  National  Committee;  has  been 
a  delegate  to  every  national  convention  of  his  party 
since  1872.  His  long  service,  unrequited  by  the  ballot, 
was  at  length  rewarded  in  March.  1897,  when  he  was 
given  the  Postmaster-General’s  portfolio  by  President 
McKinley. 

Gar'za,  in  Texas,  a  N.W.  central  co. ;  area,  900  sq.  m. ; 
intersected  by  the  Brazos  river.  Unorganized. 

Gas,  r.  n.  ( Colloq .)  To  make  use  of  empty  talk;  to 
froth  ;  to  babble  noisily. 

Gas  En'gine.  ( Engineering .)  This  name  is  given  to  a 
class  of  engines  of  small  power  which  are  worked  by 
the  ignition  of  coal-gas  mixed  with  air.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  varieties  in  common  use;  the  main  features,  how¬ 
ever,  are  the  same  in  all.  The  construction  of  the  G.  E. 
is  usually  the  same  as  a  horizontal  steam-engine  in  all 
respects,  excepting  in  the  parts  for  conveying  (alter¬ 
nately  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  piston)  gas  instead  of 
steam.  The  gas  is  not  usually  led  from  the  main  directly 
into  the  cylinder,  but  is  admitted  in  measured  quanti¬ 
ties  into  a  kind  of  vessel,  from  which  it  passes  first  into 
a  small  mixing  chamber,  where  it  is  mixed  with  the 


required  quantity  of  air,  and  then  into  the  cylinder,  its 
admission  being  governed  by  a  slide  valve.  In  some 
engines,  of  which  the  Lenoir  gas  engine  may  be  taken  as 
the  type,  the  gas  is  ignited  by  an  electric  spark,  which 
is  caused  to  pass  at  the  proper  instant  within  the  cylin¬ 
der.  In  the  Hugon  engine  the  ignition  is  effected  by  two 
small  gas-jets  carried  in  the  recesses  of  the  slide  valve, 
one  for  each  end  of  the  cylinders.  These  jets  are  sup¬ 
plied  with  gas  by  short  flexible  tubes,  which  accom¬ 
modate  themselves  to  the  movement  of  the  valve.  Each 
jet,  as  it  in  turn  effects  the  ignition  of  the  explosive 
mixture,  is  extinguished ;  but  at  each  stroke  the 
recesses  containing  the  gas-jets  are  brought  outside  the 
respective  ends  of  the  faces  between  which  the  valve 
works,  where  the  movable  jets  are  re-lit  by  fixed  jets 
which  are  kept  permanently  burning.  A  spray  of  water 
iB  admitted  into  the  cylinder  at  each  stroke,  and  being 
converted  by  the  heat  of  the  cylinder  into  steam,  adds 
to  the  power  of  the  engine,  and  acts  as  a  lubricator. 
The  idea  embraced  in  these  engines  was  first  developed 
by  Le  Bon,  a  French  artisan,  in  1799,  his  engine  using 
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Fig.  2906. — electric  igniter  for  gas  engine — 
reciprocating  form. 

the  electric  spark  from  a  static  charge,  but  failing  on 
account  of  the  cost  of  materials  and  apparatus  at  that 
period.  Lenoir’s  engine  (1860)  was  practically  the  same. 
Since  1860  many  other  forms  of  gas  engines  have  been 
devised,  some  using  the  gas  under  compression  (as  in 
the  Otto  engine,  1876),  some  at  ordinary  pressure  and 
employing  the  principle  of  explosion  in  various  ways, 
but  none  presenting  any  radically  new  feature  or 
method.  Recent  improvements  have  greatly  reduced 
the  cost  of  these  engines,  which  can  now  be  run  at  a 
cost  of  two  cents  per  hour  per  horse-power.  This  is  not 
as  economical  as  steam-power,  but  the  G.  E.  presents 
advantages  of  compactness,  ease  of  management,  Ac., 
which  make  its  use  desirable  for  various  purposes,  such 
as  that  of  the  propulsion  of  motor  carriages.  The  oil 
engine,  using  petroleum  for  fuel,  is  operated  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  G.  E„  the  oil  being  vaporized,  and  the 
gas  exploded  along  with  air.  In  Priestman’s  engine 
the  oil  is  injected  as  a  spray  into  a  hot  chamber,  where 
it  becomes  completely  vaporized,  the  gas  being  then 
treated  as  in  an  Otto  engine. 

Gum.  Nat  ural.  The  earliest  mention  of  a  natural 
inflammable  gas,  proceeding  from  the  earth,  is  doubt¬ 
less  that  by  Marco  Polo  (14th  century)  and  succeeding 
Asiatic  travellers,  who  described  the  fire  wells  and 
burning  springs  of  Asia  Minor,  Persia  and  India.  In 
his  Travels  in  China  the  Abbe  Hue  tells  of  fire  wells, 
and  the  methods  of  drilling  them  and  using  their  pro¬ 
duct  for  fuel.  The  perpetual  fires  of  Baku,  and  other 
shrines  of  fire-worshipping  peoples,  were  doubtless  fed 
from  time  immemorial  from  these  same  natural  sources. 
Early  in  the  history  of  our  own  country  the  “  burning 
springs”  and  occasional  explosive  conflagrations  that 
occurred  along  the  Appalachian  range  gave  evidence 
of  the  natural  gas  existing  in  that  region,  though  its 
presence  was  not  generally  understood.  About  1825 
attempts  were  made  to  utilize  this  natural  product  as 
fuel.  Wells  were  bored  at  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  through  the 
rock  strata,  which  eventually  resulted  in  securing  an 
ample  supply  of  gas.  At  other  points,  notably  along 
the  Kanawha  and  Muskingum  rivers,  w'ells  bored  for 
salt  water  yielded  a  supply  of  natural  gas,  which  was 
sometimes  utilized  in  evaporating  the  brine.  With  the 
development  of  the  coal-oil  industry,  the  use  of  gas 
encountered  in  boring  was  often  extended  to  furnishing 
power  for  operating  the  drills  and  refineries.  It  was 
found,  also,  that  there  were  large  deposits  of  gas  in 
certain  regions  where  petroleum  could  not  be  obtained 
in  paying  quantities.  Occasionally  the  gas  existed 
under  a  pressure  so  high  as  to  blow  out  the  tubing  and 
machinery  as  soon  as  the  vein  was  struck,  generally  at 
a  depth  of  from  600  to  1,500  feet.  Up  to  about  1880, 
however,  most  of  the  gas  developed  was  not  utilized,. 
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but  was  regarded  as  a  waste  product  and  an  annoyance.  I 
By  that  date  it  had  come  to  be  economically  employed 
as  a  fuel  at  various  points  in  western  Pennsylvania, 
eastern  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia,  and  in  a  short  time  | 
thereafter  it  became  the  favorite  fuel  in  the  great  cen-  i 
ters  of  iron  and  glass  manufacturing.  In  Pittsburg, 
gas  practically  supplanted  coal,  not  only  in  shop  and 
foundry,  but  in  private  dwellings,  almost  the  entire 
western  part  of  the  State  being  apparently  underlaid 
with  a  seemingly  inexhaustible  supply  of  this  cheap  I 
and  effective  fuel.  At  first,  large  quantities  of  gas  were 
wasted  by  being  consumed  at  the  well,  and  ali  up  and 
down  the  Ohio  river,  and  among  the  hills  and  valleys 
of  Westmoreland,  Allegheny  and  Washington  counties, 
could  be  seen  the  flaring  lights  of  a  thousand  natural 
jets,  uselessly  consumed  for  w’ant  of  adequate  provision 
for  repression,  storage,  or  conveyance  of  the  gas.  In 
time,  however,  pipe  lines  were  multiplied,  and,  more 
significant,  the  supply  decreased ;  and  now  the  furnaces 
and  foundries  of  that  region  are  chiefly  fed  by  coal,  and 
a  pall  of  smoke  again  hangs  heavy  over  the  hills  of 
western  Pennsylvania,  as  of  yore.  During  the  decade 
of  1880-90  immense  deposits  of  natural  gas  were  found 
in  western  Ohio,  at  Lima,  Findlay,  &c.,  and  in  Indiana, 
at  numerous  points  adjoining.  From  these  wells  the 
gas  has  been  conveyed  in  pipes  to  Chicago,  Detroit  and 
other  cities;  but  these  facilities  for  distribution  had 
hardly  been  completed  before  it  became  evident  that 
the  supply  was  uncertain  and  gradually  diminishing. 
This  natural  fuel  played  an  important  part  in  indus¬ 
trial  development  throughout  the  “  gas  belt  ”  for  several 
years,  but  it  is  now  fully  conceded  that  it  must  occupy 
a  place  of  minor  importance  hereafter,  because  of  its 
rapid  exhaustion.  The  immense  quantities  used  during 
the  height  of  its  popularity  may  be  in  some  measure 
understood  from  the  authenticated  fact,  that  at 
one  time  Pittsburg  alone  consumed  600,000,000  cubic 
feet  daily  in  28,000  domestic  and  900  manufacturing 
establishments,  while  the  product  of  the  wells  at  Find¬ 
lay,  Ohio,  was  estimated  at  30,000,000  feet  a  day,  nearly 
all  of  which  was  used  locally.  These  two  products 
alone  would  do  the  work  of  nearly  10,000,000  tons  of 
coal  annually. — Distribution.  Roughly  speaking,  the 
profitable  natural  gas  region  is  confined  to  the  Ohio 
valley,  and  chiefly  to  the  localities  already  named  ;  but 
it  exists  in  small  quantities  throughout  a  very  wide 
area,  extending  from  the  Hudson  river  to  the  Pacific 
ocean.  Paying  quantities  have  been  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  West  Virginia  and  eastern 
Kentucky  have  furnished  large  quantities  of  this  fuel, 
and  it  occurs  throughout  the  entire  State  of  California, 
but  not  generally  in  volume  sufficient  to  give  it 
economic  importance  if  we  except  the  Sacramento  and 
Stockton  regions. — Derivation.  The  natural  gas  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  is  closely  associated  with  petroleum,  and  con¬ 
sists  largely  of  marsh-gas  (CH4),  although  it  varies 
considerably  in  different  localities.  Gas  from  the  Tren¬ 
ton  limestones,  on  the  contrary,  presents  great  uni¬ 
formity  of  constitution,  and  the  presence  therein  of 
hydrogen  sulphide  is  indicative  of  the  bitumens  of  that 
•formation.  This  gas  is  distributed  over  a  very  wide 
area.  The  variations  of  the  Pennsylvania  gas  may  be 
seen  by  the  following  analyses  of  two  specimens  from 
Westmoreland  county,  viz.:  (No.  1)  Marsh-gas,  4958 
parts;  hydrogen,  35' 92 ;  ethyl  hydride,  12  30  ;  ethylene, 
0'60 ;  oxygen,  0'40;  carbonic  oxide,  0'40.  (No.  2) 
Marsh-gas,  75T6  parts ;  hydrogen,  14  45 ;  ethyl  hydride, 
4'SO;  ethylene,  0’G0;  oxygen,  1'20 ;  carbonic  oxide, 
0'30  ;  carbonic  acid,  0’30;  nitrogen,  2’89.  It  is  believed 
that  the  variations  observed  in  the  Pennsylvania  gas 
are  due  to  its  association  with  coal-oil  in  varying  quan¬ 
tities,  rendering  it  difficult  to  secure  the  gas  free  from 
the  lighter  products  of  that  oil  which  assume  the  gas¬ 
eous  form  and  dissolve  each  other  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions  of  pressure  and  temperature.  As  before  stated, 
natural  gas  is  no  longer  regarded  as  of  very  great 
economic  importance,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of 
supply,  although  still  largely  used  in  some  localities 
where  the  wells  continue  to  yield  paying  quantities. 
One  good  effect  of  its  use,  however,  has  been  to  teach 
the  value  of  gas  as  a  fuel,  with  the  result  that  man¬ 
ufactured  gas  is  now  very  largely  and  economically 
employed. 

(hts  Stoves.  The  employment  of  inflammable  gas  as 
a  means  of  cooking  and  heating  has  grown  rapidly 
within  recent  years,  it  having  proved  economical  and 
useful  for  summer  cooking,  its  principal  advantage  over 
coal  being  the  ease  of  cutting  off  the  heat  supply,  a  very 
desirable  condition  in  hot  weather.  Sheet-iron  stoves 
of  various  patterns  are  used  for  this  purpose,  some 
adapted  simply  for  heating,  others  utilizing  the  heat 
for  cookery.  The  G.  S.  is  of  special  utility  in  heating 
rooms  and  chambers  not  sufficiently  warmed  by  stoves 
or  furnaces.  These  stoves  frequently  take  the  form  of 
a  hearth  of  blazing  logs,  the  logs  being  terra  cotta  imi¬ 
tations,  pierced  with  holes  through  which  the  gas  flows 
when  the  stop-cock  is  turned,  and  which,  when  lighted, 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  a  hearth  of  blazing  wood. 
The  gas  makes  no  soot  or  smoke,  is  easily  lighted  and 
controlled,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience  of  modern  household  economy.  In  the  use 
of  natural  gas,  however,  an  oily  vapor  has  been  detected 
when  employed  in  a  closed  room.  Stoves  for  burning 
petroleum  are  largely  used  for  similar  purposes,  and  the 
recently-introduced  electric  stove  may  eventually  re¬ 
place  both  gas  and  oil  stoves  for  household  use. 

<>as'eoyne,  William,  an  English  inventor,  born  in 
1021.  His  micrometer  is  employed  in  determining  the 
magnitude  or  distance  of  terrestrial  objects  in  certain 
astronomical  observations.  lie  fell  in  the  field  of  Mars- 
ton  Moor,  as  a  Royalist,  in  1G44. 


Gas'es,  Dynam'ic  The'ory  of.  (Physics.)  The 
phenomena  of  expansion  and  diffusion  of  gases  have 
given  rise  to  a  theory  of  the  internal  organization  and 
activities  of  matter  in  the  gaseous  state  which  is  widely 
accepted  by  scientists.  It  is  now  held  by  physicists  that 
every  mass  of  matter  is  made  tip  of  isolated  particles, 
each  maintaining  its  isolation  by  active  motion.  Each 
of  these  particles  is  known  as  a  molecule,  and  may  be 
made  up  of  two  or  more,  perhaps  a  large  number  of 
atoms,  which  cohere  closely  together,  the  molecules  not 
being  divisible  into  their  constituent  atoms  without 
changing  the  chemical  character  of  the  substance. 
The  molecules  of  each  substance  are  supposed  to  be 
alike,  and  to  be  distinct  from  those  of  any  different 
substance.  The  arrangement  and  organization  of  the 
molecules  differ  in  accordance  with  the  physical  state 
of  the  body.  In  the  solid  and  liquid  states  they  are 
closely  crowded  together,  while  free  to  move,  being  held 
by  the  attractive  energy  of  the  others,  and  their  field  of 
motion  greatly  limited.  In  the  gas  the  molecules  are 
free  to  move  outward.  Their  motion  is  so  vigorous  that 
the  force  of  attraction  is  overcome,  and  the  only  limit 
to  their  motion  is  one  of  external  pressure,  internal 
attraction  being  insufficient  to  restrain  them.  A  volume 
of  gas,  therefore,  is  not  a  body,  properly  so  called,  but 
an  aggregation  of  independent  molecules,  each  darting 
rapidly  through  space,  coming  very  frequently  into  con¬ 
tact  with  other  molecules,  and  instantly  darting  off  in 
another  direction.  Myriads  of  such  impacts  take  place 
every  second  within  the  gas  itself,  but  the  molecules 
also  beat  vigorously  upon  surrounding  substance,  forc¬ 
ing  it  back  in  accordance  with  their  energy  and  its 
resistance.  Expansion  arises  from  this  molecular  activ¬ 
ity,  the  gas  expanding  if  the  external  resistance  be  less 
than  the  energy  of  the  molecules,  remaining  fixed  in 
volume  if  these  energies  be  equal,  and  contracting  if 
the  external  energy  be  the  stronger.  Diffusion  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  outstriking  molecules  frequently  meet 
with  open  spaces  in  the  external  gas,  into  which  they 
dart  and  become  separated  from  their  original  mass. 
This  process,  in  the  case  of  two  gases,  continues  on  botli 
sides  until  their  mutual  diffusion  is  complete,  and  their 
molecules  are  thoroughly  mingled.  A  gas  may  also 
diffuse  into  a  solid  or  liquid  if  these  present  pores  into 
which  its  molecules  can  enter  without  collision.  In 
every  case  the  molecules  of  a  gas  are  independent, 
yield  no  allegiance  to  their  fellow  molecules,  but  act 
like  so  many  grains  of  sand  in  a  sand  blast,  or  other 
moving  solid  mass,  their  chief  relation  to  their  fellows 
being  that  of  collision. — Energy  of  Molecules.  Compara¬ 
tively  to  their  size,  the  molecules  of  a  gas  are  widely 
separated,  each  having  a  free  path  of  its  own.  But  this 
free  path  is  limited  by  collision  with  other  molecules  of 
the  same  or  an  external  gas,  or  with  the  walls  of  a 
containing  vessel.  The  molecules,  being  perfectly  elas¬ 
tic,  lose  no  energy  through  a  collision,  except  through 
imparting  energy  to  other  molecules.  Though  some 
may  gain  and  others  lose  energy  through  collision,  the 
sum  of  energy  will  remain  the  same.  The  measure  of 
this  mean  energy  is  the  temperature  of  the  gas.  A  por¬ 
tion  of  it  may  be  lost  outwardly,  this  loss  being  indicated 
by  a  fall  in  temperature.  In  other  words,  heat  is  not  a 
tiling  in  itself,  but  simply  an  effect  of  molecular  impact, 
and  the  imparting  of  heat  by  one  substance  to  another 
is  equivalent  to  a  loss  of  moving  energy  by  the  one,  a 
gain  of  moving  energy  by  the  other.  Solids  as  well  as 
gases  feel  the  energy  of  expansion  of  a  gas,  the  mole¬ 
cules  beating  like  a  rain  of  small  shot  against  the  sides  of 
a  containing  vessel,  their  energy  reinforced  by  collision 
from  within,  so  that  a  constant  pressure  is  exerted  on 
the  containing  walls.  This  may  become  considerable 
if  the  gas  be  compressed,  and  cause  a  yielding  in  the 
walls  if  not  sufficiently  strong,  or  if  flexible,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  vessel  or  tube  of  india-rubber. — Mariotte's  Law. 
From  the  facts  given  the  principle  known  as  Mariotte’s 
Law  follows  as  a  necessary  deduction.  If  we  consider 
an  interval  of  sufficient  length,  each  molecule  must  on 
an  average,  strike  the  sides  of  the  vessel  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  times  with  the  same  average  energy,  each  thus 
contributing  an  equal  share  to  the  result.  Therefore 
the  pressure  will  be  proportional  to  the  number  of 
molecules  in  the  vessel,  or  to  the  quantity  (or  weight) 
of  the  contained  gas;  thus  agreeing  with  Marriotte’s 
Law,  which  states  that  for  every  mass  of  gas  at  an 
invariable  temperature  the  product  of  the  tension  and 
the  volume  is  a  constant  quantity.  According  to  this 
law  the  pressure  of  a  gas  will  he  directly  in  proportion 
to  its  density.  If  more  gas  be  forced  into  the  vessel  the 
pressure  will  increase  proportionately,  the  number  of 
molecules  being  increased  in  proportion  to  the  compres¬ 
sion.  And  it  does  not  matter  if  the  molecules  be  those 
of  more  than  one  gas,  the  energy  of  impact  of  all  mole¬ 
cules  being  the  same  at  the  same  temperature ;  or,  in 
other  words,  equal  temperature  signifying  equal 
energy  of  impact  in  the  molecules  concerned.  If 
the  molecules  thus  mixed  differ  in  weight,  this  will 
not  effect  the  general  result,  their  force  of  momentum 
becoming  equalized  through  successive  impacts,  the 
light  molecules  making  up  for  deficiency  of  weight  by 
increase  of  motion.  From  this  fact  it  follows  that 
equal  volumes  of  different  gases  at  the  same  temper¬ 
ature  and  pressure  will  contain  equal  numbers  of  mole¬ 
cules  ;  since  each  molecule,  whatever  its  size  and  weight, 
has  a  momentum  at  any  fixed  temperature  equal  to 
that  of  any  other  molecule.  Hence  the  comparative 
weight  of  the  molecules  of  any  two  substances  may  be 
easily  found  if  these  substances  can  be  vaporized  and 
equal  volumes  of  their  vapors  weighed;  a  fact  that 
permits  the  easy  determination  of  the  combining 
weight  of  vaporizable  elements.  The  rapidity  of  ex¬ 
pansion  or  diffusion  of  a  gas  depends  on  the  conditions 


surrounding  it.  If  an  opening  be  made  into  a  vacuum, 
the  molecules  rush  in  with  very  great  velocity ;  but 
when  they  rush  into  the  empty  spaces  between  the 
molecules  of  another  gas,  they  are  met  with  colliding 
particles  in  multitudes,  and  make  very  slow  progress. — 
There  is  another  subject  of  interest  connected  with  the 
dynamics  of  molecules  which  is  worth}'  of  mention  at 
this  point.  In  the  sudden  conversion  of  a  solid  into  a 
gas,  by  rapid  chemical  change,  the  gas  produced,  occu¬ 
pying  at  first  the  space  of  the  preceding  solid,  is  in  the 
condition  of  a  very  highly  compressed  vapor,  and 
instantly  expands  with  a  rending  force  which  few  sub¬ 
stances  can  resist.  Nothing  could  show  more  fully  the 
vast  energy  of  motion  possessed  by  the  molecules  of  a 
gas  than  the  power  of  explosives,  which  act  simply  as 
highly  compressed  gases,  the  momentum  of  whose 
molecules, 'for  the  instant,  acts  wholly  outwardly,  un¬ 
checked  by  any  collisions. —  Velocity  of  Molecules.  By 
aid  of  the  dynamical  theory  we  are  enabled  to  estimate 
the  velocity  of  molecules,  not  relatively  to  each  other, 
but  absolutely.  Thus  a  cubic  centimeter  of  hydrogen, 
at  normal  temperature  and  atmospheric  pressure, 
weighs  jeiyn^hne  of  a  gramme,  while  its  pressure  is 
equal  to  1,033  grammes  on  each  face  of  the  containing 
cubical  vessel.  We  can  easily  calculate  the  velocity 
with  which  a  mass  of  such  weight  must  move  to  pro¬ 
duce  such  a  pressure.  The  result  is  1,843  meters  in  a 
second,  which  indicates  both  the  speed  of  the  mass  if 
it  moved  as  a  whole,  and  of  each  of  its  molecules.  In 
the  case  of  the  molecules  of  gases  of  greater  weight, 
the  velocity  would  be  proportionately  reduced ;  but 
calculation  shows  that  in  all  cases  the  speed  is  very 
great  as  compared  with  that  of  a  rifle  ball — a  fact  which 
aids  in  comprehending  the  energy  of  explosives.  More 
abstruse  calculations  have  led  to  results  less  accurate 
than  the  above,  but  probably  approximately  true,  cov¬ 
ering  the  length  of  the  mean  path  of  molecules,  the 
number  of  collisions  in  a  second,  and  from  these  the 
number  of  molecules  in  a  given  volume  of  gas,  and  the 
resultant  diameter  and  mass  of  molecules  of  different 
kinds.  As  a  result  of  these  calculations  Clerk  Maxwell 
tells  us  that  it  would  take  2,000,000  hydrogen  molecules 
in  a  row  to  occupy  the  length  ot  a  millimeter.  Results 
of  this  kind  may  be  some  approach  to  the  truth,  but 
are  vitiated  by  a  very  large  margin  of  uncertainty. 

Gas'es.  I.i<| uefac't ion  of.  The  problem  of  the 
conversion  of  what  had  become  known  as  the  “per¬ 
manent”  gases  has  attracted  much  attention  during  the 
past  century,  the  first  marked  success  in  this  direction 
having  been  made  by  Faraday,  who  succeeded  in  lique¬ 
fying  several  of  the  previously  obdurate  gases,  but 
failed  in  the  cases  of  carbon  monoxide  (CO),  menthane 
( CH 4 ) ,  and  the  rarer  elementary  gases,  oxygen,  nitrogen 
and  hydrogen.  His  method  was  to  reduce  carbon 
dioxide  to  a  solid  state,  mix  ether  with  it,  and  cause  a 
rapid  evaporation  of  the  resulting  liquid  by  exhausting 
the  air  from  the  receiver  containing  them.  The  result 
was  a  fall  of  temperature  to  the  very  low  degree  of 
— 110°F. ;  but  this  proved  insufficient  for  his  purpose. 
Natterer,  in  1854,  repeated  Faraday’s  experiment  with 
the  addition  of  the  employment  of  very  high  pressure, 
but  without  the  desired  result.  Continued  experiment 
rendered  it  evident  that  each  gas  had  a  critical  limit 
of  temperature  above  which  no  degree  of  pressure 
could  liquefy  it,  and  that  liquefaction  could  in  no  case 
be  affected  until  the  temperature  of  the  gas  was  brought 
below  that  limit.  Thus,  carbon  dioxide  at  any  tempera¬ 
ture  above  30'92°  C.  is  a  true  gas,  which  no  amount  of 
pressure  can  reduce  to  a  liquid.  At  30-92°  it  can  be 
liquefied  by  a  pressure  of  77  atmospheres,  and  at  lower 
temperatures  by  progressively  smaller  pressures;  it 
has  passed  from  the  slate  of  a  permanent  gas  to  one 
that  has  been  designated  as  a  vapor.  In  the  same 
way  steam  cannot  be  liquefied  at  temperatures  above 
72U-6°  C.  It  was  not  until  1878  that  oxygen  and  nitro¬ 
gen  were  liquefied,  this  result  being  attained  simul¬ 
taneously  by  Cailletat,  of  Paris,  and  Pictet,  of  Geneva. 
Cailletat’s  method  wras  the  simpler.  He  subjected 
oxygen  to  a  pressure  of  about  300  atmospheres,  in  a 
glass  tube  with  heavy  walls,  then  suddenly  removed  the 
pressure  by  the  opening  of  a  stop-cock.  The  sudden 
evaporation,  with  the  consequent  fall  in  temperature, 
that  followed  seemingly  produced  the  desired  result, 
the  tube  being  filled  with  a  dense  fog  of  probably  parti¬ 
cles  of  liquid,  with  possibly  frozen  oxygen.  Pictet’s 
process  was  more  complex  and  more  satisfactory  in  its 
results.  He  employed  a  bath  of  liquid  sulphur  dioxide, 
within  which  was  a  second  bath  of  compressed  carbon 
dioxide.  The  compression  of  these  substances  was 
maintained  by  pumping  in  new  material  to  replace 
that  lost  by  evaporation  into  a  vacuum  produced  in 
the  general  chamber  by  an  air  pump.  The  result  was 
that  the  sulphur  dioxide  fell  by  its  own  evaporation 
to  — 65°  C.,  chilling  the  carbon  dioxide,  whose  evapora¬ 
tion  reduced  it  to  —140°  0.  The  gas  to  be  liquefied  was 
compressed  to  300  atmospheres  in  a  glass  tube  and 
chilled  by  contact  with  the  carbon  dioxide.  When  the 
pressure  was  released,  liquid  oxygen  was  produced, 
which  flow'ed  from  the  tube  in  a  jet.  By  similar  pro¬ 
cesses  nitrogen,  air  and  other  gases  were  reduced  to  a 
liquid  state,  and  the  same  result  was  claimed  for 
hydrogen,  but  this  is  now  doubted ;  there  is  no  satisfac¬ 
tory  evidence  that  hydrogeu  has  ever  been  liquefied.  The 
other  gases  named,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  frozen, 
or  reduced  to  the  solid  state.  Since  the  date  of  these 
experiments  there  have  been  important  developments 
in  the  processes  employed,  one  of  these  being  the  use 
of  ethylene,  a  gas  which  boils  in  the  open  air  at  — 105°  G. 
By  these  new  processes  it  has  been  made  possible  to 
produce  liquid  OH  and  air  in  large  quantities,  and 
suggestions  of  the  commercial  use  of  these  liquids  have 
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been  made.  Prof.  Dewar,  physicist  at  the  Royal  Insti¬ 
tution,  in  London  lias  had  marvellous  success  in  these 
experiments,  and  has  employed  the  liquids  named  to 
cool  other  gases  for  the  same  purpose.  His  observations 
have  shown  that  the  critical  temperature  of  oxygen  is 
— 184°  C.,  and  that  of  nitrogen  — 193°  C.  In  addition  to 
these  facts  he  has  been  enabled  to  study  the  physical 
properties  of  the  liquids  and  solids  produced,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  being  the  fact  that  oxygen  in  this  state 
displays  magnetic  powers.  Liquid  oxygen  does  not 
evaporate  rapidly ;  and  by  placing  it  in  a  vessel  with 
strongly  reflecting  and  poorly  radiating  walls  he  was  able 
to  send  nearly  a  pint  of  liquid  oxygen  from  London  to 
Cambridge  with  little  loss  by  evaporation  on  the  way. 
— Hydrogen.  The  one  gas  that  persistently  resists  lique¬ 
faction  is  hydrogen.  Experiment  shows  that  the  critical 
temperature  of  this  gas  is  about.  — 240°  C.,  a  tempera¬ 
ture  considerably  below  any  yet  reached.  It  has  been 
learned  by  mathematical  deductions  that  the  lowest 
possible  degree  of  temperature,  that  in  which  pre¬ 
sumably  all  the  heat  would  be  withdrawn  from  a  gas, 
is  — 274°  C.  ( — 461°  F.) ;  so  that  the  critical  point  of 
hydrogen  is  not  far  above  that  of  the  minimum  point  of 
temperature.  The  lowest  temperature  vet  produced, 
obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  liquid  nitrogen  in  a> 
vacuum,  is  — 210°  C.  The  practical  working  limit  in  | 
this  experiment  is,  however,  only  — 200°,  leaving  40°  to 
be  obtained  for  the  liquefaction  of  hydrogen  and  74° 
for  the  zero  of  temperature.  Prof.  Dewar  thinks  it 
possible  that  by  the  use  of  a  gas  composed  of  hydrogen 
mixed  with  10  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  the  desired  con- 
dension  of  hydrogen  might  be  produced;  but  the 
difficulty  in  such  an  experiment  is  the  very  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  liquefied  material  that  could  be  col¬ 
lected.  For  the  minutest  results  the  liquefaction  and 
expansion  of  7  cubic  yards  of  hydrogen  would  be  neces¬ 
sary.  The  result  of  this  experiment  was  the  production 
of  a  paste  or  jelly  of  solid  nitrogen,  which  gave  off  a  gas 
whose  active  burning  proved  it  to  be  hydrogen.  Even 
when  hydrogen  containing  2  to  5  per  cent,  of  air  was 
similarly  treated,  the  result  was  a  white,  solid  material 
(solid  air)  along  with  a  clear  liquid  of  low  density,  so 
very  volatile  that  no  means  of  collecting  it  have  been 
devised.  Prof.  Dewar  deems  it  possible  that  this  sub¬ 
stance  may  be  liquid  hydrogen,  though  he  is  far  from  I 
ready  to  declare  this  is  a  fact,  since  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  the  presence  of  impurities. — Liquid  Air  in  Com¬ 
merce.  Hitherto  the  production  of  liquid  air  has  been  a ' 
laboratory  experiment,  but  methods  have  been  devised  I 
for  its  production  in  quantities  that  may  render  it  prac¬ 
tically  useful  as  a  refrigerating  agent.  The  necessary 
reduction  of  temperature  has  been,  as  above  said,  ob¬ 
tained  by  successive  employment  of  liquefied  gases 
boiling  at  lower  and  lower  points  on  the  scale,  conclud- 1 
ing  with  the  rapid  evaporation  of  the  final  product.  At 
new  apparatus  for  its  production  has  recently  been  | 
devised  which  dispenses  with  intermediate  cooling, 
agents,  and  relies  on  initial  compression  of  the  airj 
by  powerful  engines  and  a  subsequent  partial  expan-  j 
siou  of  the  compressed  air  under  regulated  conditions. 
If,  while  the  compression  is  maintained,  the  cylinder^ 
and  its  air  be  cooled  to  the  original  temperature — the  , 
heat  caused  by  compression  being  removed — and  the ' 
expansion  to  the  original  volume  be  then  permitted,  a 
marked  fall  in  temperature  will  result.  By  now  using  j 
this  air  to  cool  another  body  of  compressed  air,  and 
then  permitting  the  latter  to  expand,  a  second  marked) 
fall  in  temperature  must  result.  By  continuing  thisi 
process,  extremely  low  temperatures  may  be  produced. 
If  this  cumulative  cooling  process  be  carried  suffi-i 
ciently  far,  the  air  will  be  brought  to  the  point  of  ' 
liquefaction,  so  that  a  continued  production  of  liquid  ! 
air  is  a  mere  question  of  engine  power.  The  liquid  air  ! 
thus  produced  is  a  powerful  refrigerant,  from  the  great  | 
amount  of  heat  necessary  for  its  evaporation.  It  is 
also  found  to  be  rich  in  oxygen,  which  is  present  in 
the  proportion  of  about  70  per  cent.,  so  that  may  be 
made  serviceable  as  a  producer  of  this  useful  gas. — 
— Properties  at  Low  Temperature.  Among  the  properties 
manifested  by  substances  at  very  low  temperature,  may 
be  mentioned  the  fluorescence  of  oxygen,  as  observed 
by  Prof.  Dewar.  He  discovered  also  a  marked  increase 
in  elasticity  of  soft  metals  when  greatly  cooled.  Photo¬ 
graphic  action  appears  at  the  lowest  temperature  yet 
produced,  but  considerable  modification  appears  in  the 
electric  and  magnetic  action  of  various  substances  when 
brought  to  the  temperature  of  liquid  air. 

Ras'kell,  El  izabeth  G.  (Stevenson),  novelist;  born  at 
Cheyne  Row,  Chelsea,  England,  Sept.  29,  1810.  Her 
early  life  was  spent  at  Knutsford,  a  place  which  is 
described  in  her  Crawford.  She  received  an  excellent 
education,  and  in  1832  was  married  to  William  Gaskell, 
a  Unitarian  minister  in  Manchester.  Here  she  obtained 
the  life  studies  which  have  been  so  ably  represented  in 
her  works,  none  of  which  attracted  more  attention  than 
her  novel  of  Mary  Barton,  which  was  published  anony¬ 
mously.  Other  publications  were  The  Moorland  Cottage ; 
Ruth  ;  North  and  South ;  Round  the  Sofa  ;  Right  at  Last ; 
Sylvia's  Lovers;  Cousin  Phillis;  Wires  and  Daughters. 
She  also  wrote  The  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  which,  like 
her  novels,  is  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind.  Died  Novem¬ 
ber  12, 1865. 

Gasltell,  Walter  Holbrook,  physiologist ;  born  in 
Naples,  Nov.  1,  1847  ;  educated  at  Trinity  College.  Cam¬ 
bridge;  entered  the  University  Hospital;  studied  with 
Professor  Ludwig,  at  Leipzig  anil  (1878)  took  his  degree 
in  University  Hospital ;  was  made  a  University  lecturer 
on  Physiology,  and  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society ;  received  j 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  for  researches  into 1 
the  innervation  of  the  heart  and  the  nature  of  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  nervous  system ;  was  also  awarded  the  Marshall  i 


Hall  prize  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society 
for  the  same. 

GasUoline.  n.  A  highly  volatile,  inflammable  com¬ 
pound  of  fluid  hydro-carbons  obtained  by  the  distillation 
of  crude  petroleum  or  coal.  It  is  used  in  carbonizing 
water-gas,  and  as  fuel  in  vapor  stoves,  though  a  danger¬ 
ous  substance. 

Gasoline  Kngiiio.  See  Gas  Engine. 

Gasiparin,  Ag£nor  Etienne,  Comte  de,  a  French 
publicist,  born  at  Orange,  1810.  After  serving  as  secre¬ 
tary  to  M.  Guizot,  Comte  de  G.  became,  in  1844,  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  he  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  the  broad  liberalism  of  his  poli¬ 
tical  and  religious  views.  Among  other  works  from 
his  pen,  are  those  entitled  The  Uprising  of  a  Great  Na¬ 
tion  and  America  in  the  Presence  of  Europe  (1861-2),  both 
having  reference  to  the  civil  struggle  in  the  U.  S.  Died 
May  14, 1871. 

Gasparin,  Val£rie  Boissier,  Comtesse  de,  born  at 
Geneva,  1813 ;  was  married  to  Count  Ageuor  de  Gas¬ 
parin,  a  strong  advocate  of  liberty  in  religion.  She  was 
noted  as  the  defender  of  the  Reformed  Communion  and 
for  her  opposition  to  the  religious  and  social  extrav¬ 
agance  of  certain  sects.  Author  of  Le  Mariage  au  point 
de  rue  Chretien ,  and  other  works  that  have  attracted  con¬ 
siderable  attention.  , 

Gas'sy,  a.  Full  of  gas;  impregnated  with  gas. 

(Slang.)  Full  of  boastful  or  pretentious  talk. 

Last  o'  II  ia .  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Gaston 
co.,  22  m.  W.  of  Charlotte,  ou  C.  &  L.  and  Southern  R.Rs. 
Does  a  large  shipping  business  in  cotton  ;  cotton  mills 
in  vicinity.  Pop.  (1890)  1,033. 

Gastrtl  lit.  n.  (Biol.)  See  Embryology. 

Gates,  Merrill  Edwards,  educator,  born  at  Warsaw, 
N.  Y.,  April  6,  1848 ;  graduated  from  Rochester  Univer¬ 
sity  with  the  degree  of  A.  B. ;  president  of  Rutgers 
College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  (1882-90),  and  president 
of  Amherst  College  (1890)  :  also  chairman  of  the  U.  S. 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners.  He  has  written 
numerous  papers  upon  educational,  social  and  religious 
themes,  some  of  which  are:  Athens  and  the  Greeks  of 
To-day;  Sidney  Lanier;  The  Debt  the  School  Owes  the 
State,  &c. 

Galling.  Richard  Jordan,  inventor,  born  near  Mur- 
freesborough,  N.  C„  Sept.  12.,  1818  ;  studied  medicine  at 
Laporte,  I  ml.,  and  in  Cincinnati,  hut  never  practiced; 
has  made  a  number  of  inventions,  such  as  machines  for 
sowing  cotton  and  rice,  a  steam  plough,  &c.,  but  his 
fame  rests  principally  on  the  Gatling  gun,  which 
is  the  most  important  product  of  his  inventive  genius. 

Gatling'  Gun.  See  Gun,  Machine-  and  Rapid-fire. 

Gaunt.  Percivai.,  composer,  boru  at  Philadelphia  in 
1852  ;  best  known  as  composer  of  the  music  of  Hoyt’s 
A  Trip  to  Chinatown,  which  includes  the  popular  songs: 
The  Bowery  ;  Push  Dem  Clouds  Away;  Lore  Me  Little, 
Lore  Me  Long,  and  Cynthia  and  Reuben.  Died  Septem¬ 
ber  5,  1896. 

Gauil'try,  a.  [Prov.  Eng.  garni,  a  cask,  and  tree.]  A 
frame  in  which  casks  stand  in  a  cellar. — The  frame  of 
a  travelling  crane,  or  the  frame  and  crane  together,  as 
used  in  a  dock,  or  at  a  railway  station. 

Gautama  (gaw’-ta-ma),  or  Go'tama.  The  founder 
of  Buddhism.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  being 
stated  by  various  authorities  from  as  early  as  1027  B.C. 
to  as  late  as  492  B.C.  He  was  the  son  of  Suddhodlmna,  I 
King  of  Kapilavastu,  in  Northern  India,  about  100  m.  j 
N.W.  of  Benares.  This  was  not  the  first  appearance  on 
earth  of  G.,  if  we  may  believe  the  Buddhistic  annals, 
which  record  550  forms  of  pre-existence.  His  birth  and 
early  life  are  enshrouded  in  supernatural  events  told  by 
legend.  The  study  of  the  problem  of  life,  with  its  sor¬ 
row  and  death,  led  him  into  asceticism,  he  leaving  home 
at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  assuming  the  garb  of  a  beg¬ 
gar,  and  entering  on  a  deep  study  of  the  Brahmanical 
tenets,  none  of  which  satisfied  him.  For  six  years  more 
he  subjected  himself  to  a  course  of  the  severest  fasting 
and  privation,  when,  satisfied  that  his  self-mortification 
was  useless,  he  refreshed  himself  with  food,  and  for  40 
days  and  nights  remained  in  deep  thought  under  the 
shade  of  a  pipal  tree.  By  the  end  of  that  time  he  had 
conceived  the  leading  doctrines  of  Buddhism  (q.v.),  and 
set  out  to  teach  them  to  the  world.  In  a  brief  time  he 
had  gained  a  small  body  of  believers,  who  afterward 
organized  into  a  monastic  brotherhood,  pledged  to 
celibacy  and  simplicity  of  life,  and  living  solely  on  un¬ 
solicited  alms.  The  remaining  45  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  in  wanderings  through  India  and  the  propagation 
of  his  doctrines,  many  converts  being  made,  among 
them  the  father  and  wife  whom  he  had  long  since  left. 
He  died  in  his  eightieth  year  and  was  cremated.  The 
accounts  given  of  his  life  in  the  Buddhistic  books  are 
highly  imaginative,  and  no  trustworthy  record  of  his 
life  exists.  Among  the  latest  works  on  the  subject  are. 
Bishop  Bigandet’s  Life  or  Legend  of  Gaudama  (1880), 
and  Rockhill's  The  Life  of  the  Buddha  (1884). 

Gay.  Sydney  Howard,  journalist,  born  at  Hingham, 
Mass.,  May  22, 1814;  graduated  at  Harvard  ;  began  his 
career  as  an  anti-slavery  lecturer,  and  editor  of  the 
Anti-Slavery  Standard.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  was  its  managing 
editor  from  1862  to  1865.  He  had  editorial  charge  of 
other  papers  also,  and  published  a  Life  of  James  Madi¬ 
son,  and  Bryant  and  Gay’s  illustrated  History  of  the 
United  Stales,  of  which  the  text  was  mainly  contributed 
by  him.  Died  in  1888. 

Gayarre',  Charles  E.  Arthur,  author  and  historian, 
born  at  New  Orleans,  Jan.  3, 1805 ;  educated  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  New  Orleans,  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar;  became  a  member  of  the  Louisiana  legisla-l 
ture,  deputy  Attorney-General,  and  presiding  judge  of  | 
the  city  of  New  Orleans.  He  was  Secretary  of  State  of  I 


Louisiana  from  1846  to  1853,  and  published  several 
works  on  the  history  of  that  State,  viz:  Spanish  Dom¬ 
ination  in  Louisiana ;  French  Domination ;  American 
Domination;  also,  The  School  of  Politics;  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  &c.  Died  Feb.  11, 1895. 

Gay'lord,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Otsego 
co.,  47  m.  S.  of  Cheboygan,  on  M.  C.  R.  R.  Has  lumber 
mills  and  other  manuf.  Pop.  (1894)  912. 

Gear'y,  John  White,  soldier  and  statesman,  born  at 
Mount  Pleasant,  Westmoreland  co.,  Pa.,  Dec.  30,  1819; 
studied  at  Jefferson  College,  Canonsburg;  became  a 
civil  engineer;  served  in  the  Mexican  War.  In  1850 
he  was  elected  the  first  mayor  of  San  Francisco;  was 
appointed,  by  President  Pierce,  governor  of  Kansas  in 
1856;  entered  the  Civil  War  and  was  made  brigadier- 
general  (1862);  retired  from  the  army  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  and  was  governor  of  Pennsylvania  from  1867 
to  1873.  Died  Feb.  9,  1873. 

Gear'y,  in  Kansas,  an  E.  cen.  co. ;  area,  407  sq.  m.;  in¬ 
tersected  by  the  Kansas  river.  Surface,  undulating, 
chiefly  prairie;  soil,  fertile;  building  stone  abundant. 
Cap.  Junction  City.  Pop.  (1895)  9,395. 

Gob'liarilt,  v«n,  Oskar,  born  at  Wesenberg,  in 
Esthonia,  June  22,  1844;  studied  theology;  has  been 
librarian  at  Strasburg,  Leipzig,  Halle,  Gottingen  and 
Berliu ;  edited,  with  Haruack  and  Lahn,  Apostolicorum 
Opera ;  and  with  Harnack,  Evangeliorum  Codex  Rossanen- 
sis.  Has  also  re-edited  Tischendorf ’s  text  of  the  New 
Testament. 

Geddes.  William,  LL.D.,  educator,  born  in  Glass, 
Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  Nov.  21,  1828;  completed  his 
education  at  King’s  College,  Aberdeen.  He  held 
several  professorships  and  afterward  became  principal 
and  vice-chancellor  of  the  United  University,  Aber¬ 
deen,  also  vice-president  of  the  Society  for  Hellenic 
Studies ;  is  author  of :  A  Greek  Grammar ;  Problem  of 
the  Homeric  Poems ;  Flosculi  Grceci  Borealis. 

Getfrard',  Fabre,  a  Haytian  soldier  and  statesman, 
w  as  born  Sept.  19,  1806 ;  son  of  Gen.  Nicholas  G.,  who 
served  in  the  war  for  independence  and  was  one  of  the 
framers  of  the  Haytian  constitution.  He  entered  the 
army  at  15,  and  became  general  of  division  in  1845; 
instigated  the  revolution  of  1858,  which  resulted  in  the 
overthrow  of  Soulouque,  from  whom  G.  had  received 
the  title  of  duke.  G.  became  president  in  Jan.,  1859, 
and  instituted  several  reforms  giving  less  power  to  the 
executive.  The  defeated  faction  formed  a  conspiracy 
to  assassinate  the  new  president  (Sept.  3,  1859),  but 
only  succeeded  in  killing  his  daughter;  16  conspirators 
were  executed  for  this  crime.  G.'s  popularity  waned  in 
1861,  when  he  allowed  Great  Britain  to  take  the  Dom¬ 
inican  Republic  without  resistance,  and  successive  out¬ 
breaks  occurred,  three  of  which,  led  by  Solnave,  were 
subdued  in  1864-66 ;  but  at  last  (Mar.  13, 1867)  the  latter 
captured  the  capital  and  G.  fled  to  Jamaica,  where  he 
died  in  February,  1879. 

Ge'genbaiier.  Karl,  anatomist,  born  at  Wurzburg, 
Germany,  Aug.  21, 1826 ;  educated  there,  teaching  till 
1855,  when  he  accepted  a  medical  professorship  at  Jena; 
afterward  removed  to  Heidelberg,  and  gave  lectures  on 
the  subject  of  anatomy.  His  best  known  work  is: 
Grnndriss  der  vergleichen  den  Anatomic.  He  edited  the 
Morphologisches  Jahrbuch  after  1875. 

Ge'genschein,  n.  [Ger., counterglow.]  (Astron.)  An 
exceedingly  faint  and  evenly  illumined  circle  of  light, 
some  15°  to  20°  in  diameter,  whose  center  is  on  the 
ecliptic,  and  always  seen  exactly  180°  from  the  sun. 
The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  has  elicited  much  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  may  be  classed  among  the  unsolved  prob¬ 
lems  of  celestial  physics.  The  most  plausible  theory  is, 
that  it  is  identical  with  that  causing  the  moon  to  be 
visible  even  when  completely  immersed  in  the  earth's 
shadow.  The  earth,  being  opaque,  casts  opposite  the 
sun  a  long,  black,  tapering  shadow  into  space,  through 
which  the  moon  often  passes.  Around  the  earth,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  transparent,  refracting  medium — the  atmos¬ 
phere — which  refracts  the  sun’s  light  down  on  the 
moon,  rendering  it  faintly  visible  by  reflection.  Now, 
if  it  be  assumed  (which  is  probably  the  case)  that  space 
is  filled  with  cosmical  dust,  that  affords  a  reflecting 
material  of  sufficient  density  to  reflect  the  refracted 
sunlight  to  us,  as  observed.  The  sun’s  corona  and  the 
zodiacal  light  afford  strong  presumptive  evidence  that 
space  is  thus  filled  with  dust— probably  the  diffused 
debris  of  comets’  tails.  The  G.  can  be  seen  only  with 
the  naked  eye,  and  best  about  midnight,  when  on  or 
near  the  meridian.  The  sky  must  be  perfectly  clear, 
the  exact  place  to  look  for  it  known,  and  the*  moon  and 
every  kind  of  artificial  atmospheric  illumination  absent. 

Gei'bel.  Emmanuel  von,  poet,  born  at  LUbeck,  Ger¬ 
many,  Oct,  15,  1815;  studied  at  Bonn;  was  professor  of 
Esthetics  in  the  University  of  Munich  ;  made  a  special 
study  of  Greek,  Italian  and  Spanish  literature,  and  pro¬ 
duced  some  of  the  finest  poems  in  the  German  lan¬ 
guage.  His  principal  dramatic  poems  are:  Brunhild 
(1857),  anil  Snphoimbe  (1868).  Died  April  6, 1884. 

Gei'fer.  Eric  Gustaf,  historian,  born  at  Ransater, 
Vermland,  Sweden,  Jan.  12,  1783;  educated  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Upsala;  professor  of  history  at  Upsala;  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Gothic  Society,  and  author  of: 
Srea  Rikes  Hiifder ;  Svenska  Folkets  Historia ;  The  Con¬ 
dition  of  Sweden  from  the  Death  of  Charles  XII.  to  the 
Accession  of  Gustavus  III,  &c.  Died  April  23, 1847. 

Gei'ger.  Abraham,  Jewish  scholar,  born  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  May  24,  1810;  studied  at  Heidelberg  and 
Bonn,  making  a  specialty  of  philosophy  and  the  Ori¬ 
ental  languages.  Died  Oct.  23,  1874. 

Gei'li  i<‘.  Sir  Archibald,  geologist ;  born  at  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  in  1835;  educated  at  the  High  School  and 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1870  was  appointed 
professor  of  mineralogy  and  geology  in  that  institu- 
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tion  Author  of  Phenomena  of  the  Glacial  Drift  of  Scot- 1 
land;  Field  Geology;  Class  Book  of  Geology,  Sic.  Has 
also  contributed  largely  to  scientific  and  literary  peri- ; 
odicals ;  became  director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of] 
Scotlaud  (1867),  and  director-general  of  the  Geological  | 
Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom  (1881). 

Gei'kie,  James,  geologist;  born  in  Edinburgh, Scotland, 1 
Aug.  28,  1839;  educated  at  the  Edinburgh  High  School  j 
and  University;  was  assistant  geologist  in  the  national  | 
survey  of  Scotland,  advanced  to  geologist,  and  finalh 
was  made  a  district  surveyor.  Has  published  papers  oil 
scientific  subjects,  and  is  the  author  of  The  Great  Ice 
Age  ;  Prehistoric  Europe  ;  Outlines  of  Geology,  and  other 
works. 

Geiss'ler,  Hf.inkich,  physicist, born  in  Germany,  1814. 
Besides  the  tubes  named  below,  G.  invented  other  im¬ 
portant  aids  to  scientific  investigation.  In  his  early 
life  he  was  known  simply  as  a  skilled  and  ingenious 
mechanician,  who  travelled  about  from  city  to  city, 
finally  settling  in  Bonn,  where  his  great  reputation  was 
made.  In  later  life  he  acquired  a  very  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  natural  sciences,  and  was  made  I’h.D.  by 
the  University  of  Bonn.  Died  in  1879. 

Geissler’s  Xube.  [So  named  from  the  original 
maker.]  (Physics.)  When  gases  are  highly  rarefied  they 
conduct  electricity  of  high  tension,  and  the  minute  resi¬ 
due  of  each  particular  gas  remaining  in  a  so-called 
vacuum,  when  traversed  by  an  electric  discharge,  gives 
very  characteristic  colors  and  spectrum  phenomena.  A  ] 
G.  T.  consists  of  a  hard  glass  tube  containing  what  are  j 
technically  known  as  an  oxygen  vacuum,  a  nitrogen 
vacuum,  a  hydrogen  vacuum,  a  carbonic  acid  vacuum, 
Ac.,  and  furnished  at  each  end  with  a  platinum  wire 
passing  through  the  glass.  The  inner  extremities  of  the 


Fig.  2907. — forms  of  geissi.er’s  (crookes)  tubes. 


platinum  are  generally  connected  with  aluminum  wire. 
If  a  G.  T.  is  contracted  in  any  portion,  the  luminous  j 
appearance  is  greatly  intensified;  and  if  glass  of  differ¬ 
ent  composition  is  employed  for  different  portions  of 
the  tube  (Uranium  glass,  for  instance),  the  phenomena 
of  fluorescence  and  consequent  change  of  tint  are  very 
striking.  For  exhibition  these  tubes  aie  made  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  variety  of  shapes,  embracing  spirals,  crosses, 
globes,  vases  and  other  devices.  The  current  is  sup¬ 
plied  from  an  induction  coil,  and  when  of  appropriate 
strength,  and  the  vacuum  tube  suitable,  very  beautiful 
stratifications  are  seen 
to  cross  the  tube.  The 
light  from  a  carbonic 
acid  vacuum,  enclosed  in 
a  narrow  spiral  tube,  is 
sufficiently  powerful  to  be 
used  sis  an  illuminating 
agent  under  special  cir¬ 
cumstances  where  other 
sources  of  light  would 
be  inapplicable  and  was, 
therefore,  applied  to  medi¬ 
cal  purposes  several  years 
ago.  A  long  capillary 
tube  was  soldered  to  two 
bulbs  provided  with  plati¬ 
num  wires ;  this  tube  was 
bent  in  the  middle,  so 
that  the  two  branches 
touched  and  their  ex¬ 
tremities  were  twisted, 
as  shown  at  <j  (Fig.2908). 

This  tube  contained  a  very  rarefied  gas,  and  when  the 
discharge  w7as  passed  a  light  was  produced  at  a,  bright 
enough  to  illuminate  any  cavity  of  the  body  into  which 
the  tube  was  introduced.  In  the  G.  T.  the  region  sur¬ 
rounding  the  terminals  is  especially  brilliant,  with  a 
decided  difference  at  the  two  poles.  As  the  exhaustion 
of  air  grows  more  marked,  the  discharge  becomes  modi¬ 
fied  in  character;  and  when  the  vacuum  approaches 
near  completeness,  the  power  of  conduction  ceases  and  ] 
the  tube  becomes  dark.  Yet  the  inner  surface  of  the  j 
tube  continues  to  glow  with  a  phosphorescent  light,! 
and  a  remarkable  series  of  phenomena  succeed,  which 
are  known  as  the  “  Crookes  effects,”  from  their  study  j 
by  Sir  William  Crookes.  In  these,  substances  placed  | 


within  the  tube,  including  various  crystals  and  chemi-| 
cal  salts,  grow  brilliantly  luminous.  The  G.  T.,  or 
its  various  modifications  known  as  the  Crookes  tubes,  j 
are  employed  iu  producing  the  striking  phenomena  of 
the  Koentgen  rays  (q.  v.). 


Fig.  2909. — A  RECENT  FORM  OF  CROOKES  TUBE. 


Gel'atint*  Pro'cess.  See  Engraving,  Photo-. 

Gene'va,  in  Alabama,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area,  640  sq.  m.; 
intersected  by  Choctawhatchee  and  Pea  rivers.  Surface, 
nearly  level ;  soil,  sandy  and  inferior.  Products,  corn, 
cotton  and  pork.  Cap.  Geneva.  Pop.  (1890)  10,690. 

Geneva,  in  Nebraska,  a  city,  cap.  of  Fillmore  co. ;  60 
m.  W.S.W.  of  Lincoln,  on  B.  A  M.  and  F.,  E.  A  81.  V. 
R.Rs. ;  has  creamery,  foundry  and  machine  shops.  Pop. 
(1890)  1,580. 

Geodet'ic  Triang'ula'tion.  The  coast  lines 
and  interior  surface  of  the  U.  S.  have  long  been  under 
process  of  measurement  by  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey ;  the  coast  lines  have  been  very  largely  charted, 
while  a  train  of  triangles  is  being  carried  across  the 
continent  by  the  survey,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
oceans.  Geodesy  depends  on  triangulation  as  its  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  operation.  It  is  based  on  the  simple 
geometrical  problem  that,  w  ith  the  base  and  angles  of  a 
triangle  given,  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  remaining 
sides.  In  triangulation  the  first  and  most  important 
process  is  to  lay  down  a  base-line  w  ith  the  utmost  exact¬ 
itude.  Such  a  line,  in  an  extended  survey,  must  be 
several  miles  in  length.  It  may  be  made  in  any  part 
of  the  region  to  be  covered,  the  portion  most  approach¬ 
ing  a  level  being  clioseu,  if  prominent  distant  points 
can  be  seen  from  both  ends  of  the  line.  The  measure¬ 
ment  is  made  with  bars  of  the  greatest  attainable  pre¬ 
cision,  and  in  w  hich  allow  ance  is  made  for  variations  in 
length  due  to  changes  of  temperature.  So  correct  is  the 
modern  art  of  measuring  that  a  6-mile  base-line  can  be 
laid  without  an  error  of  more  than  an  inch.  This  pre¬ 
cision  is  essential,  since  any  error  in  a  6-mile  line  will 
yield  100  times  that  error  in  a  600-mile  triangulation. 
The  line  laid,  the  angle  formed  by  this  line  at  each  of 
its  ends  with  the  distant  pointchosen  must  be  measured 
with  equal  care,  when  an  easy  calculation  will  indicate 
the  distance  of  that  point  from  each  end.  Such  a  line, 
geometrically  determined,  can  be  used  as  the  base  line 
for  a  new  triangle,  and  in  this  way  triangle  can  be  built 
upon  triangle  over  a  wide  space  of  country  without 
further  use  of  the  measuring  rod.  The  length  of  the 
lines  of  sight  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  country. 
These  lines  are  usually  from  25  to  40  m.  long,  but  100 
m.  may  be  obtained  in  a  mountainous  country.  Any 
greater  length  is  not  likely  to  be  accurate.  Direction 
is  as  necessary  as  distance,  and  the  angle  which  the 
base  line  makes  with  a  meridian  needs  co  be  carefully 
determined.  By  continued  use  of  this  process  the  whole 
surface  area  of  the  U.  S.  is  being  measured  with  great 
accuracy,  and  large  areas  in  Europe  and  Asia  have  been 
similarly  determined.  See  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur¬ 
vey  ;  Geodesy.  . 

Gvojrrapli'ical  Hiscov'ery.  ( Geog .)  The  dis¬ 
coveries  made  by  travellers  of  recent  years  have  greatly 
added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  earth,  and  left  compara¬ 
tively  few'  problems  of  geography  yet  to  he  solved.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  almost  nothing  was 
known  of  interior  Africa ;  Asia  w  as  imperfectly  known  ; 
America  was  full  of  unsolved  problems;  only  the  coast 
of  Australia  had  been  visited  and  little  had  been 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  Arctic  discovery.  At  the 
end  of  the  century  few  of  these  problems  remain,  and 
civilized  man  is  rapidly  taking  possession  of  the  pre¬ 
viously  unknown  regions  of  the  earth.  Of  the  work 
done  within  the  19tl)  century,  the  most  striking  results 
have  been  those  gained  in  Africa,  through  the  inde¬ 
fatigable  efforts  of  Livingstone,  Speke,  Grant,  Burton, 
Stanley,  Schweinfurth,  Barth,  Cameron,  Thompson, 
Emin  Pasha,  Wissmann,  and  a  host  of  later  travellers, 
the  result  being  that  the  continent  is  nowr  fairly  well 
known  in  all  its  general  features,  its  lakes  and  rivers 
discovered  and  traced,  its  mountains  climbed  and 
measured,  and  only  the  minor  details  of  its  geography 
remaining  to  be  elucidated.  Geographical  exploration 
here  has  given  a  new  continent  to  mankind,  unknown 
to  the  civilized  world  (beyond  a  narrow  distance  from 
its  coast)  through  the  earlier  centuries,  and  which  the 
nations  of  Europe  are  now  dividing  up  among  them- 
Relves  with  an  eagerness  far  surpassing  that  shown 
toward  America  several  centuries  before,  but  fortunately 
with  a  treatment  of  the  native  inhabitants  far  more 
humane  than  that  shown  in  America.  The  sentiment 
of  human  brotherhood  has  had  a  marked  development 


since  the  age  of  the  American  colonists. — Asia.  The 
geography  of  Asia  has  been  partly  made  know'n  by 
active  travellers  and  naturalists,  and  still  more  by  the 
Russian  armies,  which  have  conquered  all  northern 
and  central  Asia,  and  cleared  up  many  of  the  ancient 
problems  of  the  continent.  The  repellent  attitude  of 
China  and  Japan  have  been  overcome,  the  sealed  king¬ 
doms  of  Corea  and  Thibet  traversed,  the  icy  regions 
of  Siberia  and  the  bioad  deserts  of  Mongolia  investi¬ 
gated  by  indomitable  travelers;  Central  Asia,  once 
ventured  into  only  in  the  deepest  disguise,  laid  open  to 
railroad  tourists,  the  recesses  of  Southern  Asia  and  the 
Himalaya  region  explored,  Arabia  widely  traversed, 
and  the  buried  cities  of  8Iesopotamia,  with  their  marvels 
of  ancient  art  and  literature,  laid  bare.  Asia  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  was,  beyond  the  general 
features  of  its  geography,  little  better  known  than 
Africa  at  the  beginning  of  the  ceutury.  At  its  end 
little  of  special  importance  remains  to  be  learned. — 
Australia,  whose  desert  interior  offers  few  attractions 
and  endless  hardships  to  travellers,  has  found  its  series 
of  hardy  and  persistent  adventurers,  and  its  geography 
is  to-day  fairly  well  known.  Sturt,  Eyre,  Leichhardt, 
and  the  Gregorys  laid  bare  many  of  its  interior  secrets; 
Burke  and  Wills  in  1860  crossed  the  desert  continent 
from  Slelbourne  to  Carpentaria;  iu  1872  a  telegraph 
line  was  laid  across  the  continent  from  south  to  north  ; 
Giles,  Warburton  and  Forrest  forced  their  way  to  the 
west  coast,  and  later  travellers  have  traced  other  secrets 
of  the  interior,  leaving  little  importance  yet  to  be 
learned.  The  principal  result  of  their  perilous  journeys 
has  been  to  show'  that  much  of  the  interior  of  this 
continental  island  is  not  available  for  colonization,  and 
that  civilized  settlements  cannot  w'ell  be  extended  far 
back  from  the  coast. — America.  The  American  continent 
had  been  largely  taken  possession  of  before  the  19th 
century,  but  iu  great  measure  remained  unknown.  The 
United  States  occupied  a  narrow  belt,  and  the  know  ledge 
of  its  vast  w  estern  regiou  is  due  to  the  explorations  of 
Lew  is  and  Clark,  Fremont,  and  numerous  others,  ending 
with  the  thorough  work  of  the  U.  S.  Surveys.  Canada, 
of  which  little  was  known  beyond  the  vicinity  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  Great  Lakes,  has  been  traversed 
to  its  utmost  frozen  boundary  to  the  north  and  settled 
to  the  Pacific  iu  the  west.  Southward,  Humboldt  and 
his  many  successors  have  discovered  South  and  Central 
America,  of  which  their  Spanish  possessors  had  given 
little  knowledge  to  the  world.  The  strange  ruins  of 
many  ancient  cities  have  been  found  hidden  in  the 
forests  of  Yucatan,  the  remains  of  important  civiliza¬ 
tions  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  while  a  host  of  treasures  of 
nature  have  been  discovered  in  the  forests  of  Brazil 
and  on  the  great  plains  and  in  the  mountain  woodlands 
of  the  broad  continent  of  the  south. — Arctic  Discovery. 
Polar  exploration,  for  years  largely  discontinued,  has 
been  actively  resumed  by  intrepid  travellers.  Baron 
Nordenskjbld  in  1879-80  made  the  first  voyage  ever 
accomplished  across  the  seas  north  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
Within  the  past  decade  Nansen  has  journeyed  across 
southern  and  Peary  across  northern  Greenland,  Jackson 
has  spent  several  winters  in  the  bleak  northern  regions 
of  Franz  Joseph  Land,  and  Nansen  has  made  a  strikingly 
near  approach  to  the  pole,  and  chronicled  the  important 
discovery  that  a  deep  ocean  surrounds  this  desideratum 
of  geographical  research.  While  new  adventurers  are 
devising  plans  for  solving  the  secret  of  the  pole,  the 
Antarctic  problem,  long  set  aside  as  beyond  the  powers 
of  human  research,  has  been  taken  up  again,  and  new 
plans  are  being  broached,  new  voyages  projected,  for  the 
exploration  of  this  broad  region  of  unknown  and 
inhospitable  land  or  sea.  Such  are,  very  briefly,  the 
results  of  geographical  exploration  during  the  19th 
century.  As  will  be  perceived,  the  discoveries  have 
been  immense  in  volume  and  importance  and  the  great 
sum  of  geographical  problems  have  been  solved.  See 
African  Explorations, Recent;  Arctic  Explorations; 
Peary,  &c. 

Seograph'ieal  nistribu't ion.  ( Nat.  History.) 
This  phrase  refers  to  the  distribution  of  animals  and 
plants  over  the  earth,  and  covers  alike  the  facts  of  dis¬ 
tribution,  the  division  of  the  earth  iuto  zoological  and 
botanical  regions,  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the 
wide  dispersion  of  related  forms,  and  the  affinities  to 
each  other  of  widely  separated  genera  and  species. 
The  promulgation  of  the  Darwinian  theory  has  given  a 
new  significance  to  this  topic,  and  started  difficult  ques¬ 
tions  where  no  problem  had  been  suspected.  While  the 
doctrine  of  special  creation  prevailed,  it  was  easy 
enough  to  explain  the  presence  of  a  species  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  remote  from  its  nearest  relatives.  But  when  the 
belief  that  all  species  have  arisen  by  descent,  and  have 
a  common  origin,  spread  among  scientists,  this  easy 
explanation  ceased  to  be  satisfactory,  and  an  earnest 
endeavor  to  solve  the  many  mysteries  of  distribution 
began.  When,  for  instance,  we  find  that  all  the  mam¬ 
mals  of  the  West  Indies,  with  a  single  exception,  are 
allied  to  those  of  the  continent,  it  is  easy  to  conjec¬ 
ture  that  they  descended  from  continental  ancestors, 
making  their  way  by  easy  methods  to  the  islands;  but 
this  theory  will  not  apply  to  that  single  exception,  which 
belongs  to  an  order  (Insectivora)  which  has  no  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  South  America,  and  to  a  family  whose 
other  species  are  only  found  in  Madagascar,  removed  by 
half  the  width  of  the  earth.  Again,  the  species  of  the 
tapirs  are  confined  to  South  America  and  the  Slalayau 
region,  the  camels  to  Asia  and  South  America;  while 
many  other  examples  of  wide  separation  of  animal  and 
plant  relatives  might  be  adduced.  Some  of  these  auom- 
ilies  of  distribution  have  been  explained,  others  have 
not;  some  seem  almost  incapable  of  explanation.  In 
the  effort  at  explanation  many  interesting  studies  into 
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the  methods  of  dispersal  have  been  made.  The  seeds  I 
of  plants  are  carried  by  winds — many  of  them  being  I 
winged  for  that  purpose — on  the  feet  of  birds,  and  by  J 
marine  currents  and  sea-drift,  while  many  possess! 
special  clinging  powers  which  aid  effectually  in  their  j 
distribution  by  animals.  Insects  are  often  blown  im¬ 
mense  distances  from  their  native  habitats,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  birds.  American  birds  reach  the 
Bermudas  annually,  and  insects  have  been  caught  in 
ships  more  than  300  miles  from  land.  The  eggs  and 
young  of  fish  and  other  water  animals  have  been  car¬ 
ried  long  distances  by  storms,  and  in  this  way  may  have 
been  transported  from  one  river  system  to  another. 
Marine  currents  often  carry  natural  rafts  on  wdiich 
small  animals  and  plants  may  be  transported.  The 
parasitic  habits  of  many  animals  and  plants  enable 
them  to  be  carried  for  long  distances,  when  possessed  of 
no  powers  of  locomotion  of  their  own.  Finally,  man 
has  had  much  to  do  with  the  recent  distribution  of 
organic  forms,  carrying  numerous  plants  and  animals 
from  one  continent  to  another.  This  is  but  a  brief 
summary  of  the  methods  of  distribution,  of  which 
much  more  might  be  said  but  for  lack  of  space. — Checks 
to  Distribution.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  many  bar¬ 
riers  in  the  way  of  distribution.  For  land  plants  and 
animals  an  oceau  is  a  very  effective  barrier,  impassable 
where  very  wide,  except  by  human  aid.  For  land 
mammals,  it  is  an  effectual  check,  and  these  are  never 
found  in  oceanic  islands — those  that  have  always  re¬ 
mained  disconnected  with  the  continents.  Serpents 
and  amphibians  also  very  rarely  reach  such  islands 
though  lizards  by  some  means  have  made  their  way 
thither.  Some  mammals,  indeed,  have  considerable 
powers  of  swimming.  The  jaguar,  bear,  and  bison  can, 
in  this  way,  cross  wide  rivers;  pigs  have  been  known  to 
swim  several  miles,  and  a  boa-constrictor  swam  200 
miles — from  the  South  American  coast  to  St.  Vincent 
Island.  Mountains  again  act  as  barriers  to  emigration, 
especially  if  high.  Deserts  check  the  spread  of  most 
plants  and  animals ;  forests  hinder  the  emigration  of 
the  inhabitants  of  open  plains,  such  as  the  camel  and 
giraffe;  plains,  that  of  wild  sheep  and  goats;  and  treeless 
regions,  that  of  the  tribes  of  apes  and  lemurs.  Climate 
often  acts  as  a  barrier,  distribution  being  far  more 
easy  East  and  West  than  North  and  South.  There 
are  various  other  barriers  of  less  importance;  and  I 
one  very  important  one  is  the  occupation  of  a  region  I 
by  a  native  fauna  and  flora  which  crowds  all  available  I 
space  and  leaves  no  room  for  new-comers. — Isolation.  The 
various  barriers  mentioned,  and  others  which  might 
be  named,  have  stood  decidedly  in  the  way  of  a  wide 
distribution  of  many  species,  and  kept  them  confined 
within  limited  localities.  The  most  striking  case  of 
the  isolation  of  organic  forms  is  that  presented  by  the 
Australian  region,  whose  fauna  and  flora  extend  to  a  i 
deep  sea  channel  between  the  islands  of  Bali  and 
Lombok  and  there  find  an  effectual  barrier.  The 
mammals  of  this  region  are  almost  wholly  marsupial, 
a  form  which  has  no  counterpart  except  in  the  widely 
remote  region  of  America.  Yet  we  do  not  need  to  look 
to  Australia  for  the  origin  of  the  opossums  of  America, 
siuce  marsupials  once  occupied  the  whole  earth,  and 
may  well  have  left  descendants  in  America,  as  in 
Australia.  Had  the  barriers  to  migration  which  now 
exist  been  always  the  same,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
explain  the  existing  distribution  on  the  theory  of  a 
common  origin.  But  these  barriers  have  greatly  varied 
with  time.  What  are  now  islands  were  once  parts  of 
the  mainland.  Parts  of  the  continents  have  sunk ; 
parts  of  the  ocean  have  risen.  High  roads  of  migra¬ 
tion  may  once  have  existed  where  now  is  unbroken  sea.  j 
It  is  not  impossible  that  even  distant  continents  may 
have  been  thus  united.  It  is  suggested,  for  instance, 
that  Africa  and  South  America  may  have  once  reached  J 
much  farther  south  and  been  bridged  together  by  j 
Antarctic  land.  The  descent  of  ice  in  the  glacial  period  ! 
seems  to  have  carried  Arctic  plants  far  south,  and  left 
them  stranded  on  the  Alpine  and  other  cold  peaks. 
The  ice  bridge  which  now  forms  across  the  Bering 
strait  may  in  that  period,  and  perhaps  earlier  ones,  have 
reached  much  farther  south  and  made  an  easy  path 
between  America  and  Asia.  And  it  is  not  impossible 
that  Europe  and  America  were  once  joined  together  by 
a  northern  bridge  of  land.  Certainly,  if  one  accept 
the  Darwinian  theory,  we  must  demand  such  past 
mutations  of  level  and  climate,  yielding  conditions 
which  would  render  easy  what  would  now  be  impos¬ 
sible. — Organic  Regions.  On  the  basis  of  distribution, 
the  earth  lias  been  divided  into  various  regions  or  prov¬ 
inces,  of  which  several  schemes  have  been  made,  within 
each  of  wdiich  a  more  or  less  distinct  flora  or  fauna  is 
found.  Alfred  Russell  Wallace  divides  the  habitat  of 
the  animal  kingdom  into  six  regions,  with  numerous 
sub-regions.  The  Palmarctic  Region  includes  the  Sibe¬ 
rian,  Manchurian,  European  and  Mediterranean  ;  the 
Ethiopian  Region  includes  the  East,  West,  and  South 
African  and  the  Malagasy  ;  the  Oriental  Region  in¬ 
cludes  the  Indian,  Ceylonese,  Indo-Chinese,  and  Iudo- 
Malay  and  sub-regions  ;  the  Australian  Region  includes 
the  Austro-Malayan,  Australian,  Polynesian  and  New' 
Zealand ;  the  Neotropical  Region  includes  the  Chilean, 
Brazilian,  Mexican  and  Antillean ;  and  the  Nearctic 
Region,  the  Californian,  Rocky  Mountain,  Alleghanian 
and  Canadian.  Each  of  these  has,  in  a  measure,  a 
peculiar  group  of  animals,  though  with  considerable 
mingling  at  their  borders,  sufficient  to  have  caused 
several  somewhat  different  schemes  to  be  formulated  by 
other  writers.  The  vegetable  kingdom  has  beensimi-l 
larly  divided  up,  the  most  important  recent  works  on 
the  subject  being  those  of  Engler  and  Dnide.  Drude 
makes  id  divisions,  the  Northern,  Inner  Asiatic,  Mediter¬ 


ranean,  Eastern  Asiatic,  Central  North  American,  Trop-  ] 
ical  African,  East  African  Islands,  Indian,  Tropical 
American,  South  African,  Australian,  New  Zealand, 
Audiue,  Antarctic.  Engler  seeks  to  trace  the  history 
of  plants  from  the  Tertiary  age,  and  finds  in  that  age 
four  “  floral  elements the  Arctitertiary,  the  Palaeotrop- 
ical,  the  Neotropical  or  South  American,  and  the  old 
Oceanic.  Ho  brings  within  these  great  divisions  the  ex¬ 
isting  sub-divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Various 
other  divisions  of  the  geographical  distribution  of 
living  forms  have  been  made,  but  the  above  indicate 
with  sufficient  closeness  the  existing  state  of  affairs. 

Geological  Sur'veys.  There  have  been  active 
efforts  made  by  the  States  of  this  country  and  by  the 
general  government  to  arrive  at  a  definite  conception 
of  their  geological  conditions,  the  first  movement  in 
this  direction  being  made  by  North  Carolina  in  1823, 
followed  by  Massachusetts  in  1830,  while  in  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  decade  eleven  more  States  instituted  geological 
surveys,  and  before  1895  nearly  all  the  States  of  the 
country  had  made  provision  for  the  systematic  investi¬ 
gation  of  their  rocks  and  minerals.  The  completeness 
with  which  the  work  was  done  differed  largely  in  the 
different  States,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  some  others  of  the  eastern  States  having  done  the 
work  with  a  large  degree  of  completeness.  The  early 
work  done  by  the  U.  S.  government  in  this  direction 
consisted  in  the  attachment  of  geologists  to  expeditions 
sent  out  for  other  purposes,  while  parties  having  geolog¬ 
ical  exploration  for  their  primary  object  were  sent  out 
in  1834,  1839, 1845,  1847,  and  1848.  in  1867  Ferdinand 
V.  Hayden  was  authorized  to  make  a  geological  survey 
of  Nebraska,  his  work  being  afterward  continued  in 
other  territories.  In  1871  John  W.  Powell  was;  author¬ 
ized  to  begin  the  geological  survey  of  a  tract  bordering 
the  Colorado  river,  and  in  the  same  year  George  W. 
AVheeler  began  geological  work  in  the  West.  The  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey  was  organized  in  1879  to  replace  the 
Hayden,  Powell  and  Wheeler  surveys,  and  two  years 
afterward  its  field  of  labor  was  extended  from  the  ter¬ 
ritories  to  embrace  the  entire  country,  while  its  corps 
has  been  gradually  enlarged  until  it  has  grown  to  be 
the  most  important  of  all  governmental  organizations 
engaged  in  work  of  this  character.  Of  European  coun¬ 
tries,  Great  Britain  was  the  first  to  institute  a  govern¬ 
mental  geological  survey,  work  being  begun  in  1832. 
Austria  and  Spain  followed  in  1849,  and  nearly  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  and  also  the  colonies  of  Great 
Britain,  have  since  then  engaged  in  similar  explora¬ 
tions.  Newfoundland  and  New  Brunswick  published 
their  first  reports  of  surveys  in  1839,  and  the  govern¬ 
mental  survey  of  Canada  began  in  1842.  In  most  of  the 
countries  of  Europe  topographical  map-making  pre¬ 
ceded  the  surveys,  but  this  was  not  done  by  the  State 
surveys  of  this  country,  the  ma]is  used  being  usually 
inaccurate.  The  U.  S.  governmental  survey  accompanies 
its  work  by  maps  of  its  own  making,  prepared  by  a 
corps  of  engineers  employed  for  that  purpose. 

Geon'omy,  ».  [Gr.  ge,  earth,  nomos,  law.]  The 
science  of  the  physical  laws  relating  to  the  earth,  as 
geology  and  physical  geography. 

George,  Henry,  economist,  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
on  Sept.  2,  1839 ;  entered  the  Philadelphia  High  School 
(1853),  but  soon  left  to  begin  work  in  a  counting-house ; 
in  1854  went  to  sea,  and  three  years  later  reached 
California,  where  he  remained  for  several  years,  first  as 
a  printer  and  then  (1867)  as  an  editor  of  several  prom¬ 
inent  journals,  acquiring  a  great  reputation  as  a  writer  j 
and  public  speaker.  In  1879  he  published,  at  San  | 
Francisco,  his  Progress  and  Poverty,  an  inquiry  into  the  ! 
causes  of  industrial  depression  and  the  unequal  distri-  ] 
bution  of  wealth,  which  was  republished  in  New'  York 
in  1880  and  in  London  in  1881.  This  work  has  been; 
translated  into  several  languages,  and  has  had  a  sals 
hardly  equalled  by  any  other  book  on  the  subject  of 
economy.  G.  removed  to  New'  York  in  1880,  and 
published,  the  following  year,  the  treatise  now  reprinted 
as  The  Land  Question.  This  was  follow'ed  in  1883  by 
Social  Problems,  G.  having,  in  the  meantime,  travelled 
and  lectured  in  Ireland  and  England,  w  riting  letters 
from  there  to  the  Irish  World.  In  Dec.,  1883,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  England,  upon  invitation  from  the  English 
Land  Reform  Union,  and  delivered  a  series  of  lectures 
which  attracted  wide  attention.  A  similar  visit  to 
Scotland  followed,  and  G.  returned  to  the  U.  S.  early  in 
1885,  and  prepared  a  work  on  the  tariff.  He  was  the 
Labor  candidate  for  mayor  of  New  York  in  1886,  receiv- 
i  ng  some  67,000  votes,  but  w'as  defeated.  Has  contributed 
largely  to  magazines  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
his  controversy  with  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  printed  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  was  republished  under  the  title 
Poperty  in  Land ;  was  editor  of  The  Standard,  a  weekly 
newspaper  established  by  him  in  New  York  in  1887. 
In  the  1897  mayoralty  campaign  in  New  York,  G.  was 
the  candidate  of  the  “Jeffersonian  Democrats,”  but  died 
of  apoplexy,  Oct,  29,  four  days  before  the  election. 

George,  James  Z.,  statesman ;  born  in  Monroe  co.,  Ga., 
Oct.  20,  1826;  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
State;  served  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  Mexican  war, 
and  on  his  return  studied  law.  From  1854  to  1864  he 
served  as  reporter  of  the  High  Court  of  Errors  and 
Appeals  of  Mississippi ;  voted  for  the  ordinance  of  seces¬ 
sion  in  that  State,  and  served  in  the  Confederate  Army 
as  colonel  and  brigadier-general.  He  became  in  1879 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mississippi,  and 
was  in  1880  elected  IT.  S.  Senator  from  that  State,  which 
office  he  held  until  1897.  Died  Aug.  14, 1897. 

Geor'giuin  Si'tlus.  [Lat.,  The  Georgian  Star.] 

( Astron .)  The  name  given,  in  honor  of  George  III., 
by  Sir  Wm,  Herschel  to  the  planet  which  he  discovered 
March  13, 1781.  Laplace,  disliking  the  innovation  of 


elevating  one’s  sovereign  to  the  skies,  substituted  fo* 
King  George  the  name  of  the  discoverer,  Herschel. 
This  appellation  is  still  widely  accepted ;  but  the  more 
common  name  is  Uranus,  suggested  by  Bode,  to  corres¬ 
pond  with  the  names  of  the  other  planets,  which  were 
derived  from  those  of  classic  gods.  See  Uranus. 

Gcr'lia i'll t ,  Charles  Frederic,  chemist;  born  at 
Strasburg,  Aug.  18,  1816 ;  studied  chemistry  ;  professor 
at  Montpelier ;  afterward  pursued  his  chemical  investi¬ 
gations  in  Paris  for  some  years;  subsequently  filled  the 
chair  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy  at  Strasburg ;  was  the 
author  of  a  valuable  work,  Traite  de  Chimie  Organique, 
and  inaugurated  a  reform  in  chemical  notation  known 
by  his  name.  Died  Aug.  19, 1856. 

Germ  Tlie'ory  of  Disease'.  {Path.)  The  germ 
theory  is,  that  the  exciting  cause  of  each  contagious  or 
infectious  disease  is  some  specific  living  micro-organism, 
and  that  these  diseases  are  communicated  only  by  the 
transference  to  and  development  of  the  specific  parasite 
or  germ  within  or  upon  the  animal  infected.  Varro 
pronounced  the  essence  of  the  theory  in  regard  to  cer¬ 
tain  diseases  2,000  years  ago,  in  the  time  of  Cicero  and 
Caesar,  and  after  the  discovery  of  the  bacteria  by  An¬ 
thony  van  Leeuwenhoek,  Plenciz  in  1762  again  formu¬ 
lated  it  virtually  as  it  is  held  to-day.  But,  though 
Henle  again  labored  for  it  as  early  as  1821,  it  has  only 
been  siuce  the  remarkable  development  of  the  science 
of  bacteriology  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the 
convincing  work  of  such  scientists  as  Koch  and  Pasteur, 
that  it  has  been  accepted  generally  by  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  throughout  the  world.  The  bacteria  are  uni¬ 
cellular,  vegetal  micro-organisms,  and  of  these  there 
are  quite  a  large  number  of  classes  and  species.  Some 
of  these  species  have  been  found,  when  introduced  into 
suitable  culture  media,  such  as  the  living  tissues  of  the 
animal  body,  to  be  capable  of  producing,  either  directly 
or  by  their  action  as  ferments  upon  the  tissues,  certain 
virulent  poisons  called  toxines,  which  poisons  are  cap¬ 
able  of  producing  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the 
respective  infectious  maladies,  it  being  remembered  that 
each  pathogenic  organism  or  disease-germ  elaborates 
its  own  peculiar  toxine  and  that  the  symptoms  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  toxine  are  practically  constant  and  char¬ 
acteristic  of  a  single  specific  disease.  Even  before  the 
scientific  establishment  of  the  above  knowledge,  there 
was  abundant  a  priori  reason  for  belief  in  the  germ 
theory,  viz. :  the  fact  that  contagious  matter  increases 
enormously  in  the  body  of  the  patieut  and,  therefore, 
must  have  life  and  the  power  of  reproduction ;  that  it 
is  destroyed  or  retarded  in  its  action  by  substances  that 
have  the  same  effect  upon  other  low  forms  of  life ;  that 
it  withstands  dilution, oxidation,  &c.,  that  would  destroy 
the  power  of  inert  dead  matter;  and  that  in  disease 
there  is  more  or  less  direct  analogy  to  the  phenomena 
of  fermentation,  which  latter  we  already  know  to  be 
due  to  organic  life.  However,  Koch  has  laid  down  the 
following  postulates  as  being  necessary  to  prove  scien¬ 
tifically  that  any  germ  is  the  cause  of  a  given  disease: 
(1)  The  micro-organism  must  be  found  in  the  blood, 
lymph,  or  diseased  tissues  of  a  person  or  animal  sick  or 
dead  of  the  disease.  (2)  The  micro-organism  must  be 
isolated  from  the  blood,  lymph,  or  tissues  and  cultivated 
in  suitable  media  outside  of  the  body  until  an  absolutely 
pure  culture  is  obtained.  This  is  done  by  carrying  the 
cultivation  through  several  generations  until  all  pos¬ 
sibility  of  any  extraneous  or  contaminating  matter  is 
eliminated.  (3)  The  pure  culture  thus  obtained  must, 
when  introduced  into  a  healthy,  susceptible  animal, 
produce  the  disease  in  question.  (4)  The  same  organ¬ 
ism  must  be  found  in  the  inoculated  animal.  While  it 
is  undoubtedly  necessary  that  each  one  of  these  postu¬ 
lates  should  be  fulfilled  to  establish  this  theory,  on  the 
other  hand  it  must  be  admitted  that  if  they  are  fulfilled 
with  regard  to  any  organism  or  disease,  tiiat  organism 
must  be  a  cause  of  that  disease.  Such  fulfillment  has 
been  made  as  to  many  maladies  of  this  nature,  espe¬ 
cially  as  to  those  to  which  both  men  and  animals,  or 
animals  alone,  are  susceptible ;  and,  though  it  is  not 
practicable  to  carry  out  the  third  postulate  in  the  case 
of  those  diseases  to  which  human  beings  alone  are  sus¬ 
ceptible,  enough  has  been  determined  experimentally 
to  make  it  almost  absolutely  certain  that  the  germ 
theory  is  true  for  every  contagious  or  infectious  disease 
or  malady.  From  what  has  been  said,  however,  it 
should  not  be  inferred  that  all  such  diseases  are  due  to 
bacteria  or  vegetal  micro-organisms.  In  some  cases  it 
seems  to  be  more  probable  that  the  exciting  cause  is  of 
an  animal  nature,  and  in  others  experimental  research 
has  failed  to  devise  suitable  methods  for  positively 
isolating  the  specific  germs,  though  belief  in  their 
existence  is  still  unshaken.  In  fact,  as  advances  are 
made  in  bacteriology  and  its  kindred  sciences,  we  may 
reasonably  expect  and  hope  that  not  oidy  will  the 
exact  cause  of  each  communicable  malady  be  deter¬ 
mined,  but  that  means  of  destroying  or  limiting  the 
virulence  and  power  of  these  foes  to  health  and  life 
will  also  be  discovered  and  made  available.  See  Bacte¬ 
riology;  Bubonic  Plague;  Antiseptic  Surgery,  <fec. 

Gei*  mail,  n.  A  fancy  cotillion,  or  an  entertainment 
embracing  such  a  dance. 

German  Bap  tists.  See  Tunkers. 

German  East  Af'rlca.  The  largest  colonial  pos¬ 
session  of  Germany;  established  in  consequence  of 
territorial  rights  obtained  in  1884  for  the  German  Colon¬ 
ization  Society,  by  treaties  with  native  African  chiefs  in 
the  highland  regions  back  of  the  Zanzibar  coast.  Ger¬ 
many  soon  after  declared  a  protectorate  over  this 
region,  the  rights  secured  passing  in  March,  1885,  to  the 
German  East  Africa  Company,  which,  since  that  date, 
has  greatly  extended  its  territory.  By  a  treaty  in  1890 
with  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  it  secured,  by  a  money 
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payment,  the  narrow  coast  strip  claimed  by  Zanzibar; 
aud  by  treaties  with  England  defined  the  boundaries  of 
the  protectorate.  As  thus  defined,  the  seacoast  of  the 
colony  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rovuma  river 
•on  the  S.,  to  Wenga  on  the  N.  From  the  latter  it 
extends  inward  N.W.  to  the  Victoria  Nyauza  at  1°  S. 
Lat.,  then  \V.  to  the  Congo  Free  State,  bn  the  \V.  the 
boundary  follows  that  of  the  Congo  Free  State  to  the 
north  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika ;  the  east  coast  of  that 
lake ;  thence  S.E.  to  Lake  Xyassa.  The  S.  boundary 
follows  the  Msinje  from  Xyassa  to  the  Kovuma,  and 
along  that  liver  to  its  mouth.  The  area  thus  embraced 
is  estimated  at  380,000  sq.  m.  In  addition  to  its  sea- 
coast,  it  lias  1,200  m.  of  coast  line  on  the  three  large 
lakes  westward.  Population  estimated  (1807)  at  1,900,- 
OOO. — Geographical  Features.  On  the  ocean  side  extends 
a  low,  malarial  strip  from  60  to  more  than  lot)  m.  wide 
West  of  this  lies  a  mountain  area  of  another  100  m.  in 
breadth,  and  of  salubrious  and  fertile  character.  Back 
of  the  mountains  lie  semi-arid  steppes  comprising  nearly 
a  fourth  of  the  whole  territory :  beyond  which  an  exten¬ 
sive  region  of  elevated  and  fertile  soil  extends  to  the 
lakes.  The  climate  seems  poorly  adapted  for  European 
colonization,  but  the  natives,  of  Bantu  stock,  show  a 
willingness  to  work  for  hire  on  the  plantations. — Con¬ 
trol.  The  East  Africa  Company,  which  manages  this 
territory,  depends  on  imperial  grants  for  support,  and 
is  responsible  for  its  actions  to  the  government,  which 
appoints  the  governor  of  the  colony.  Experiments  have 
been  made  with  various  plants,  excellent  coffee  and 
cotton  being  grown,  while  tobacco  culture  has  been 
introduced.  The  caravan  routes  from  the  sea  to  the 
lakes  are  protected  by  fortified  military  stations,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  hostility  of  the  Arab  slave-dealers;  aud 
a  railroad  was  begun  in  1892  from  Tanga  to  the  Usani- 
bara  plantations,  to  be  carried  eventually  to  Karagwe, 
west  of  Victoria  Nyanza. 

Ger'inan  Ent'pire.  The  empire  here  alluded  to  is 
that  established  in  1871,  after  the  successful  war  with 
France;  the  older  empire  being  dealt  with  under  Ger¬ 
many  (q.  c.).  The  G.  E..  as  at  present  constituted,  lies 
between  47°  16'  and  55°  53'  X.  Lat.,  aud  5°  25'  and  22° 
25'  E.  Lon.,  its  extent,  diagonally  from  S.  W.  to  X.  E., 
being  862  miles,  its  area  208,738  sq.  miles,  its  population 
(1891)  over  52,000,000.  It  is  bounded  X.  by  the  X’orth 
Sea,  Denmark,  and  the  Baltic  Sea;  E.  by  Russian 
Poland  and  Galicia;  S.  by  Austria  and  Switzerland; 
W.  by  France,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands.  A 
description  of  this  empire  in  its  physical,  political  and 
industrial  aspects  has  already  been  given  under  the 
head  of  Germany,  and  we  may  confine  ourselves  here 
to  its  history. — History.  In  the  spring  o(  1867  a  war 
between  France  and  Germany  seemed  imminent,  in 
consequence  of  the  German  occupation  of  Luxemburg. 
This  was  averted  by  the  good  offices  of  Great  Britain, 
Luxemburg  remained  attached  to  Holland.  But  the 
feeling  of  hostility  was  not  quelled,  extensive  military 
preparations  were  made,  a  new  dispute  arose  through 
the  appointment  of  a  German  prince  to  the  vacant 1 
throne  of  Spain;  and  on  July  19,  1870,  Xapoleon  III. 
declared  war  against  Germany,  inspired  possibly  by  the 
hope  that  auimated  the  French  people,  that  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  wars  of  Xapoleon  I.  would  be  repeated 
and  Germany  speedily  overrun  and  occupied.  But  the 
Emperor  oi  France  showed  none  of  the  ability  of  his 
great  uncle;  the  French  army  proved  to  be  very  poorly 
prepared  for  war,  fatal  delays  were  made,  the  German 
army  proved  to  be  splendidly  organized  aud  much 
superior  in  numbers,  and  the  French,  instead  of  march¬ 
ing  to  Berlin  its  they  enthusiastically  proposed,  never 
crossed  the  Rhine,  but  found  themselves  attac  ked  in 
Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Germany  had  united  for  the  war, 
against  the  expectation  of  the  French,  the  southern 
States  supporting  Prussia  and  the  northern  States,  aud 
placing  their  armies  at  the  disposal  of  King  William 
of  Prussia.  The  war  was  fought  with  remarkable 
celerity,  and  w  as  a  rapid  succession  of  German  victo¬ 
ries,  the  first  engagement  taking  place  on  Aug.  2,  while 
on  Sept.  2,  one  month  afterward,  the  French  Emperor 
surrendered  with  his  whole  army  at  Sedan,  and  was 
sent  as  a  prisoner  into  Germany.  One  stronghold  after 
another  was  besieged  and  surrendered,  Paris  yielding 
on  Jan.  29,  1871.  Peace  was  declared  May  10,  1871. 
France  being  condemned  to  pay  a  war  indemnity  equal 
to  31, 000,00(1,00(1,  aud  to  yield  to  Germany  the  province 
of  Alsace  and  the  German  part  of  Lorraine. — The 
Empire  Re-established.  One  important  result  of  the  war 
was  the  establishment  of  the  unity  of  Germany.  In 
Xov.,  1870,  all  the  southern  States  became  members  of 
the  German  Confederation,  and  during  the  following 
month  it  was  resolved,  almost  unanimously,  to  re¬ 
establish  the  German  Empire,  with  the  King  of  Prus¬ 
sia  as  hereditary  monarch.  A  deputation  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Reichstag  proceeded  to  Versailles,  and  the  imperial 
dignity  was  offered  to  and  accepted  by  King  William, 
w  ho  on  Jan.  17, 1871,  was  proclaimed  German  Emperor 
( Deutsche)-  Kaiser).  The  new  empire  embraced  26  States, 
including  the  whole  of  the  ancient  empire  with  the 
important  omission  of  Austria,  which  took  no  part  in 
the  war  or  the  subsequent  steps  toward  German  unity. 
Since  the  war  with  France  the  G.  E.  has  had  no  hostile 
relations  with  foreign  powers,  and  its  treaties  of  alli¬ 
ance  with  Austria-Hungary  (1879)  and  Italy  (1883)  are 
excellent  guarantees  for  peace.  Under  the  skillful 
statesmanship  of  Prince  Bismarck,  rapid  progress  in 
organization  was  made,  the  first  internal  contest  being 
one  with  the  Catholic  Church,  which  brought  about 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  (1872)  and  years  of  diffi¬ 
culties  with  the  papal  authorities, and  which  ended  in  1887 
in  Bismarck  being  obliged  to  grant  certain  concessions 
to  the  Church.  The  dispute  will  probably  never  be  fully 


settled  until  an  absolute  separation  of  Church  and  State 
is  brought  about.  In  1878  the  growth  of  socialism 
alarmed  the  authorities;  and,  in  consequence  of  two 
attempts  upon  the  life  of  the  emperor,  a  repressive 
socialist  law  was  passed.  It  failed  to  produce  the  de¬ 
sired  result,  and  subsequent  attempts  were  made  to 
render  futile  the  socialistic  movement  by  the  state 
taking  steps  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  working 
class,  laws  being  passed  to  compel  employers  to  insure 
their  w'orkmeu  in  case  of  sickness  aud  accident  and 
(1889)  to  establish  compulsory  insurance  for  workmen 
against  death  and  old  age — measures  which  have  been 
called  “State  Socialism.'’  A  strongly  protective  com¬ 
mercial  policy  was  inaugurated  and  a  colonial  policy  | 
begun.  On  March  9,  1888,  the  Emperor  William  i. 
died.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  as  Frederick  III.,  j 
who  died  on  June  15  of  the  same  year,  and  was  sue-  [ 
ceeded  by  his  son,  William  II.  The  new  monarch  had 
decided  views  of  his  own,  which  quickly  led  to  a 
rupture  with  Prince  Bismarck,  his  dismissal  from  the 
premiership  in  1890,  and  his  replacement  by  Count 
von  Caprivi.  Since  that  period  the  policy  of  the  em¬ 
peror  has  been  largely  devoted  to  the  increase  of  the 
army  and  navy,  a  policy  which  has  brought  him  into 
frequent  conflicts  with  the  Reichstag,  which,  contain¬ 
ing  a  socialistic  membership  of  growing  strength,  has 
objected  to  voting  the  funds  requisite  for  these  military 
and  naval  extensions,  and  has  several  times  been 
brought  into  a  state  of  conflict  with  the  autocratic 
demands  of  the  emperor.  This  state  of  affaire  led  to 
the  retirement  of  Caprivi  from  the  chancellorship,  and 
his  replacement  (Oct.  26, 1894)  by  Prince  Cloves  von 
Hohenlohe-Schilliugfiirst,  the  present  chancellor. 

Ger'ntan  Paste,  n.  A  composition  of  pea-meal, 
boiled  eggs,  Ac.,  given  as  a  food  to  singing  birds. 

German  Prot'estant,  ».  One  of  a  body  of  Ger¬ 
man  free-thinkers  having  no  affiliation  with  the  German 
churches. 

German  Text.  (Printing.)  Black  letter  similar  to 
Old  English  and  modern  German  type,  much  used  for 
headings  of  legal  documents,  Ac. 

Germanium.  A  chemical  element  discovered  in 
1886  in  a  mineral  named  argyrodite,  occurring  near 
Freiburg,  Germany.  It  has  since  been  found  in  the 
mineral  euxenite,  and  has  an  atomic  weight  ^of  72-3;! 
symbol,  Ge.  Sixteen  years  before  its  discovery  the 
existence  of  such  an  element  was  predicted  by  Men- 
delejeff,  as  needed  to  fill  a  blank  in  the  lists  of  his 
Periodic  Law.  Its  discovery,  with  the  predicted  char¬ 
acteristics,  has  gone  far  to  confirm  that  law.  G.  is  of 
the  same  family  as  carbon  and  silicon,  its  compounds 
resembling  those  formed  by  these  elements. 

Ger'niantowii,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Vermilion  co. 
Pop.  (1890)  1,178.  The  post-office  1*  Danville. 

Germ'icide.  «.  An  agent  capable  of  killing  germs; 
particularly  one  used  in  destroying  the  bacteria  that 
cause  infectious  diseases. 

Germ'ieulture.  u.  The  artificial  cultivation  of  bac¬ 
teria,  or  disease-germs,  in  the  interest  of  science  or  for 
remedial  purposes. 

Gerome  (zharom'),  Jean  Leon,  a  distinguished  painter 
of  the  modern  French  school,  born  at  Vesont,  1824; 
studied  under  Paul  Delaroche  and  at  theficoledes  Beaux- 
Arts,  Paris,  in  which  institution  he  was  appointed  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Painting,  in  Dec.,  1863.  His  more  prominent 
productions  embrace:  The  Virgin ,  the  Infant  Jesus,  and , 
St.  John;  Bacchus  and  Cupid;  A  Greek  Interior;  The 
Age  o  f  Augustus,  and  the  Birth  of  Jesus  Christ  ;  Rembrandt ; 
The  Plague  of  Marseilles  ;  The  Death  of  St.  Jerome  ;  and 
A  Lioness  Meeting  a  Jaguar.  Several  of  his  leading 
works  are  in  American  galleries,  and  mauy  of  them 
have  attained  a  world-wide  fame. 

Gerrymander,  n.  [From  Elbridge  Gerry,  the  sup¬ 
posed  originator  of  the  practice.]  (Polit.)  The  un¬ 
natural  or  unfair  rearrangement  of  the  political  divisions 
of  a  State  or  district  so  as  to  give  a  political  party  or 
faction  an  undue  advantage. 

Ger'ster,  Etelka,  a  popular  contralto  singer;  born  at 
Kaschan,  Hungary,  June  16,  1857  ;  studied  under 
Madame  Marchesi;  made  her  debut  in  A'enice  in  the 
opera  of  Rigoletto,  in  which  she  achieved  a  brilliant  suc¬ 
cess,  which  has  continued  throughout  her  after  career. 
She  subsequently  sang  in  Berlin,  Buda-Pestli,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Moscow  and  London,  and  has  had  several  very  i 
successful  seasons  in  the  U.  S.  where  she  is  a  prime 
favorite.  Was  married  to  Dr.  Gardini  in  1877. 

Gese'ni  us.  Friedrich  Heinrich  Wilhelm,  orientalist 
and  biblical  scholar;  born  at  Xordhausen,  Germany, 
Feb.  3,  1786 ;  studied  at  Helmstedt,  Gottingen,  aud 
Halle:  was  made  professor  of  Theology  at  Halle,  filling 
that  chair  for  over  thirty  years  His  translations  have 
greatly  increased  our  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  lan¬ 
guage.  His  great  work  was  Thesaurus  Philologico-Crili- 
cus  Lingute  Hebraiese  et  Chaldaiese  Veteris  Testamenti. 
Died  Oct.  23,  1842. 

Gel'ly,  George  Washington,  soldier,  liorn  at  George¬ 
town",  D.  C.,  Oct.  2, 1819 :  graduated  at  West  Point ;  was 
assigned  to  the  artillery,  and  served  in  Canada,  in  the 
Mexican  War,  in  Florida  against  the  Seminoles,  and 
with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  during  the  Civil  War. 
In  1862  he  was  made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers, 
and  afterward  brevet  major-general.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  returned  to  the  command  of  his  regiment, 
the  3d  Artillery ;  was  transferred  to  the  4th  Artillery  in 
1882,  and  retired  in  1883  with  the  rank  of  brevet  major- 
general. 

<;  ||  <>  rar'd  i .  Bancroft,  U.  8.  X.,  was  born  at  Jackson, 
La.,  Xov.  10,1832;  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  from 
Massachusetts  in  1846,  and  entered  the  Xaval  Academy- 
in  1852.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  lieu¬ 
tenant  on  the  Lancaster,  of  the  Pacific  squadron ;  in  I 


1862  was  made  lieutenant-commander,  and  took  part  in 
the  engagement  at  Fort  Macon.  During  the  next  two 
years  he  commanded  the  Chocoma  and  the  Port  Royal, 
of  the  Gulf  squadron  :  displayed  gieat  coolness  aud  gal¬ 
lantry  at  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay  on  board  the  latter 
vessel.  His  subsequent  promotions  were:  commander 
(1866),  captain  (1874),  commodore  (1884),  rear-admiral 
(1887);  was  commandant  of  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  in 
1886;  in  command  of  the  Xortli  Atlantic  Squadron,  and 
directed  the  Columbian  naval  review  in  Xew  York 
harbor  in  1893.  Retired  in  1894. 

Gllika  (ge'ka),  Helena,  Princess  Klotzoff-Massalsky ; 
born  at  Bucharest,  Jan.  22, 1829.  She  wrote  for  French 
Italian,  Belgian  and  Swedish  journals;  was  made  an 
honorary  citizen  of  the  Greek  kingdom,  aud  a  member 
of  several  learned  societies.  Under  the  name  of  Dora 
d  I  stria  she  wrote:  La  Suisse  Allemande ;  Les  Femmes 
en  Orient ;  Gli  Albanesi  in  Rumenia ;  Storia  dei  Priw  ipi 
Ghika,  Ac.  After  her  marriage  to  Prince  Klotzoff-Mas¬ 
salsky,  she  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  residing  at  the  court ; 
afterward  spent  much  of  her  time  in  Florence,  where 
she  died,  Xov.  22,  1888. 

Gliost  Dance.  ( Anthrop .)  About  1889  a  religious 
movement  began  among  the  Piute  Indians  in  Nevada, 
which  quickly  spread  to  other  tribes,  and  was  attended 
by  a  peculiar  ceremony  known  as  the  G.  D.  It  main¬ 
tained  that  a  Messiah  was  about  to  appear,  who  would 
restore  the  Indians  to  all  their  lost  rights  and  banish  the 
white  invaders  of  the  land.  The  doctrine  thus  enunci¬ 
ated  w  as  not  a  new  one,  but  has  appeared  from  time  to 
time  among  the  Indians.  In  the  present  instance  the 
Indian  who  claimed  the  Messianic  dignity  was  a  Piute 
named  Wivoka  (called  Jack  Wilson  by  the  whites),  who 
seemed  to  have  unusual  hypnotic  powers  and  gained 
great  influence  over  the  wilder  tribes,  some  of  which 
sent  delegates  2,000  miles  to  hear  his  teachings.  He 
promised  a  reunion  with  dead  friends,  a  future  state  of 
happiness  removed  from  the  whites,  and  advocated 
peace  and  the  discarding  of  everything  relating  to  war. 
The  G.  D.  takes  place  at  night,  men  and  women  joining 
hands  in  a  circle  and  moving  round  from  right  to  left 
while  singing  the  ghost  songs,  some  being  chants  in  the 
form  of  messages  from  their  spirit  friends,  others  old 
songs  on  all  subjects  but  that  of  war.  During  the 
dance  certain  leaders  seek  to  hypnotize  the  most  excited 
of  the  participants,  throwing  them  into  a  state  of  trance, 
during  which  they  are  supposed  to  commune  with  their 
departed  friends  and  to  receive  messages  and  visions 
from  the  world  of  spirits.  No  musical  instrument  is 
used  in  the  dance.  The  Sioux  outbreak  of  1890-91 
arose  indirectly  from  the  G.  D.  ceremonies,  but  no  other 
disturbance  has  arisen,  although  the  G.  D.  is  still  widely 
practised.  It  represents  a  new  religious  movement, 
distinctly  superior  in  its  moral  significance  to  the  former 
religious  conceptions  of  the  Indians. 

Gi'ant-pow'der,  n.  A  form  of  dynamite,  consisting 
of  infusorial  earth  saturated  with  nitro-glycerine.  It  is 
a  brown  powder  somewhat  like  fine  sawdust. 

Giant's  Ket'tles.  (Geol.)  In  Norway  this  name  is 
given  to  pot-shaped,  smooth-sided  hollows  excavated  in 
rocks,  and  usually  filled  with  boulders,  cobble-stones, 
gravel,  Ac.  They  are  ascribed  to  the  work  of  water 
during  the  glacial  period,  this  water  descending  through 
moulins  or  glacial  chimneys  to  the  bottom  of  the  ice, 
and  setting  the  stones  there  in  rapid  rotation,  gradually 
wearing  holes  in  the  underlying  rock.  They  are  coin¬ 
parable  to  the  pot-holes  of  streams,  excavated  by  stones 
set  in  gyratory  motion  by  the  eddying  waters  ofa  stream. 
G.  K.  occur  in  many  other  countries  than  Norway. 

Gibb,  Charles,  horticulturist, born  in  Montreal,  Canada, 
in  1845;  made  a  journey  to  Russia  (1882)  to  obtain 
fruits  that  would  grow  on  the  cold  prairies  of  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada ;  subsequently  travelled  in  China,  Mongolia, 
and  Japan,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  fruits  of 
those  countries.  Died  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  March  8,  1890. 

Gib'bon.  John,  soldier,  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1826; 
graduate  of  West  Point.  Entered  the  army  in  1847, 
and  served  in  Mexico;  was  assistant  instructor  of  artil¬ 
lery  at  West  Point  (1854-57)  and  quartermaster  (1856- 
59);  captain  in  4th  Artillery,  U.  8.  A.  (1859) ;  chief  of 
artillery  under  McDowell  (1861);  was  made  brigadier- 
general  (1862),  and  major-general  (1864)  of  volunteers, 
serving  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  its  principal 
engagements;  after  the  war  was  colonel  of  the  36th 
Infantry,  U.  8.  A.  (1866-69)  and  of  the  7th  Infantry 
(1869-86) ;  promoted  brigadier-general  in  1886,  and  was 
retired  April  20, 1891 ;  resided  in  Baltimore,  where  he 
died  Feb.  6, 1896.  Was  author  of  The  Artillerist's  Manual, 
and  a  frequent  contributor  to  various  periodicals. 

Gibbon,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-village  of  Buffalo  co.,  13 
m.  E.  of  Kearney,  on  LTn.  Pac.  R.  K. ;  has  a  cheese 
factory,  creamery,  rolling  mill,  and  flour  mills.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  1,250. 

Gib'bons,  Abigail  (Hopper), philanthropist, daughter 
of  Isaac  T.  Hopper,  was  boru  in  Philadelphia,  Dec.  7, 
1801 ;  became  the  wife  of  James  Sloan  Gibbons  of  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.;  subsequently  removed  to  New  York; 
became  an  active  assistant  to  her  father  in  the  forming 
of  the  Woman’s  Prison  Association,  and  in  founding  the 
Isaac  T.  Hopper  Home  for  discharged  prisoners.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Civil  War  Mrs.  Gibbons’  services  in  hospital  and 
camp  were  most  valuable.  8he  was  active  in  the  estab¬ 
lishing  of  the  Xew  York  Iufant  Asylum  aud  of  the  Xew 
Y’ork  diet  kitchen.  Died  Jan.  10,  i893. 

Gibbons.  James,  cardinal,  was  bora  in  Baltimore, 
July  23,  1834,  and  educated  at  St.  Charles  College  in 
that  city ;  was  assistant  priest  at  St.  Patrick's,  then 
pastor  of  St.  Bridget's,  and  later  chancellor  of  the  arch¬ 
diocese.  In  1868  he  was  made  vicar  apostolic  of  North 
Carolina,  with  the  title  of  Bishop;  in  1872  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  see  of  Richmond,  Ya. ;  succeeded  Arcl> 
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bishop  Bayley,  of  the  archdiocese  of  Baltimore,  in  1877, 
having  been  his  coadjutor  for  a  few  months  prior  to  the 
latter's  death;  became  a  cardinal  in  1886,  being  the 
second  American  to  receive  this  honor. 

Gib'bons,  James  Sloan,  philanthropist ;  born  in  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.,  July  1,  1810;  engaged  in  tanking  in 
New  York ;  was  a  prominent  abolitionist  and  an  active 
worker  in  the  anti-slavery  cause  and  in  the  movement 
against  the  destruction  of  forests ;  was  the  author  of  the 
well-known  war  song.  We  are  Coming,  Father  Abraham. 
Died  Oct.  16,  1892. 

Gibbs,  Alfred,  soldier,  born  at  Astoria,  N.  Y.,  April  22, 
1823  ;  graduated  from  West  Point,  and  began  his  career 
as  brevet  second-lieutenant  in  the  mounted  rifles; 
served  in  the  Mexican  and  Civil  Wars,  and  was  made 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  (1864).  He  received,  for 
distinguished  conduct,  the  various  brevets  from  major 
to  major-geueral,  U.  S.  A.  Died  Dec.  26,  1868. 

Gibbs,  Oliver  Wolcott,  chemist,  born  in  New  York 
Keb.  21,  1822 ;  graduated  at  Columbia  College  ;  studied 
chemistry  in  Philadelphia,  and  medicine  in  the  New 
York  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  in  Europe 
under  Liebig;  subsequently  became  professor  of  Chem¬ 
istry  and  Physics  in  the  New  York  Free  Academy,  and, 
in  1863,  of  Chemistry  in  Harvard  College.  European 
societies  have  bestowed  honors  upon  him,  and  he  has 
published  numerous  articles  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Science,  &c.  He  was  appointed  Scientific  Commissioner 
of  the  U.  S.  to  the  Vienna  Exhibition  of  1873. 

G i b  son.  William  Hamilton,  artist  and  author,  born 
at  Sandy  Hook,  Conn.,  Oct.  5,  1850.  He  early  developed 
talent  for  drawing  and  keen  interest  in  plant  and  insect 
life;  studied  at  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute, 
where  his  taste  for  drawing  was  systematically  developed. 
Thrown  upon  his  own  resources  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  G.  entered  commercial  life  in  the  employ  of  an 
insurance  company;  but  this  proving  uncongenial,  he 
gave  it  up  and  devoted  himself  to  the  particular  art 
which  interested  him  most — the  drawing  of  flowers  and 
insects.  His  first  public  work,  a  short  illustrated  article 
on  the  interior  structure  of  a  butternut,  appeared  in 
1870;  this  was  followed  by  many  similar  contributions 
to  the  leading  juvenile  and  other  periodicals,  and  later 
by  more  pretentious  work  in  the  principal  magazines. 
Although  not  a  scientist,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the 
term,  G.  did  much  by  his  ingenuity  and  analytical 
methods  to  stimulate  the  development  of  certain 
branches  of  popular  science,  his  close  familiarity  with 
nature,  as  expressed  in  his  pictures  and  the  accompany¬ 
ing  texts,  acting  as  an  inspiration  as  well  as  a  source  of 
practical  information.  His  books  include:  Camp  Life 
in  the  Woods  and  the  Tricks  of  Trapping  and  'Trap¬ 
making  ;  Pastoral  Days,  or  Memories  of  a  New  England 
Year;  and  Highways  and  Byways.  Among  his  latest 
illustrated  magazine  articles  was  Our  Edible  Toadstools 
and  Mushrooms  (1895).  Died  July  16,  1896. 

Gib'sonburg;,  in  Ohio,  a.  post-village  of  Sandusky  co., 
13  m.  W.  of  Fremont,  on  T.,  W.  V.  A  0.  K.  R.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  650. 

Gbl'dings,  Franklin  Henry,  sociologist,  born  at 
Sherman,  Conn.,  March  23,  1855;  graduated  at  Union 
College;  was  employed  on  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Daily  Union  and  Republican,  contributing  at  the  same 
time  economic  studies  to  various  publications;  was 
called  to  the  chair  of  political  sciences  at  Bryn  Mawr 
College  (1888);  lecturer  on  sociology  at  Columbia  Col¬ 
lege  (1891).  In  connection  with  Prof.  .1.  B.  Clark  he  is 
the  author  of  The  Modern  Distributive  Process ;  editor  of 
the  monographs  of  the  American  Economic  Associa¬ 
tion,  and,  for  a  time,  was  associate  editor  of  the  Annals 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  Science. 

Gidilings,  Joshua  Reed,  statesman,  born  iu  Athens, 
Pa.,  Oct.  6, 1795;  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar;  afterward  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  of 
Ohio,  having  removed  to  that  State  in  1806;  was  mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress  (1838-59),  where  he  became  prominent 
as  an  anti-slavery  leader;  in  1861  was  appointed  consul- 
general  in  Canada.  Author  of  The  Exiles  of  Florida; 
The  Rebellion,  its  Authors  and  Causes.  Died  at  Montreal, 
May  27,  1864. 

Gidtlings.  in  Texas,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Lee  co.,  59  m. 
E.  of  Austin,  on  H.  A  T.  C.  and  S.  A.  &  A.  P.  R.  Rs.  Has 
soda-water  factory,  brick  works  and  manufactories  of 
dentist’s  supplies.  Pop.  (1890)  1,203. 

Gifford.  1  Iobert Swain, painter, born  in  Massachusetts, 
Dec.  23,  1840;  studied  painting  with  Albert  Van  Beest 
in  New  York.  His  travels,  which  were  extensive, 
enabled  him  to  give  a  wide  variety  of  scene  to  his 
works.  His  paintings  include :  Boids  on  the  Nile ;  Egypt¬ 
ian  Caravan  ;  Border  of  the  Desert,  Ac. ;  was  president  of 
the  New  York  Etching  Club. 

Gifford,  Sanford  Rogers,  painter,  born  at  Greenfield, 
N.  Y.,  July  10,  1823;  studied  at  Brown  University; 
left  college  to  study  art  in  New  York.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  National  Association,  made  several  visits 
to  Europe.  Among  his  works  are:  San  Giorgio ;  Venice; 
The  Coming  Storm  ;  The  Golden  Horn,  &c. ;  served  in  the 
Civil  War  with  the  7th  New  York  Regiment.  Died 
Aug.  29, 1880. 

Gifford,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-town  of  Hot  Springs  co., 
39  m.  S.  W.  of  Little  Rock,  on  St.  L.,  Iron  Mt.  A  S.  R.  R. 
Pop.  (1890  )  516. 

Gig''man.  n.  A  man  who  keeps  a  gig;  hence,  applied 
to  a  narrow-minded  man  who  considers  himself  better 
than  his  neighbors  because  he  lives  in  a  little  better 
style. 

Gifftioux,  Francois  Regis,  painter;  born  at  Lyons, 
France,  in  1816;  studied  in  Paris;  pupil  of  Delaroche 
and  others.  In  1840  he  removed  to  the  U.  S.,  settled  in 
New  York,  and  gave  his  attention  to  landscape  paint¬ 
ing;  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Design,  and 


was  the  first  president  of  the  Brooklyn  Art  Academy ; 
subsequently  returned  to  France  (1870).  His  works 
include:  Virginia  in  Indian  Summer;  T  he  Four  Seasons 
in  America  ;  Niagara  iu  Winter,  Ac. 

Gilst  (he'ld),  in  Arizona,  a  S.E.  cen.  co.;  area,  3,212  sq.m. 
Surface,  mountainous,  with  rolling  uplands  covered 
with  grass.  It  is  drained  by  tributaries  of  Salt  river. 
This  is  essentially  a  mining  and  grazing  country,  but 
embraces  much  farming  laud.  Cap.  Globe  City.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  3,150. 

Gila  Mon'sfer.  ( Zoiil .)  The  common  name  of 

a  large  lizard  of  S.W.  United  States,  known  scientifically 
as  Heloderma  suspectum,  and  possessed  of  poisonous 
powers.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  of  North  American 
lizards,  is  covered  with  scales  of  brilliant  orange  and 
jet-black  hues,  and  frequents  the  sandy  deserts  of  New 
Mexico,  Texas,  and  Arizona,  its  common  name  being 
derived  from  the  Gila  river.  Its  bite  is  said  to  be  quickly 
fatal  to  birds  and  small  mammals,  and  very  injurious, 
though  rarely  fatal,  to  man.  Like  poisonous  snakes,  it 
has  grooved  teeth  with  highly  developed  salivary  glands 
at  their  bases.  Another  species,  Heloderma  horridum,  of 
Mexico,  is  similarly  poisonous.  The  heloderms  are  the 
only  lizards  known  to  be  venomous 

Gil'bert,  Charles  Henry,  ichthyologist,  born  at  Rock¬ 
ford,  111.,  Dec.  5,  1859 ;  student  of  Butler  and  Indiana 
Universities;  has  held  successively  the  chair  of  Zoology 
in  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  Indiana  University, 
and  Leland  Stanford  University;  is  considered  an  au-| 
thority  on  the  fishes  of  North  America,  and  jointly  with 
Dr.  1).  S.  Jordan  was  the  author  of  Synopsis  of  the  Fishes 
of  North  America;  has  also  published  various  ichthy¬ 
ological  papers. 

Gilbert,  Grove  Karl,  geologist,  born  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  Slay  6,  1843;  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Rochester ;  has  held  various  positions  as  geologist,  and 

.  successively  the  office  of  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Naturalists,  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
America,  and  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  Author  of  Geology  of  the  Henry  Mountains; 
Lake  Bonneville,  Ac. 

Gilbert,  Sir  John,  a  historical  painter,  was  born  in 
England  in  1817;  became  (1871)  president  of  the 
Society  of  Painters  iu  Water-Colors.  Among  his  most 
notable  pictures  are  the  following:  Don  Quixote  giving 
Advice  to  Sancho  Panza ;  The  Education  of  Gil  Bias; 
Othello  before  the  Senate  ;  Tristram  Shandy  ;  The  Murder 
of  Thomas  d  Bucket ;  Charge  of  Cavaliers  at  Naseby  ;  The 
Studio  of  Rembrandt ;  and  The  Entry  of  Joan  of  Arc  into 
Orleans. 

Gilbert,  John  Gibbs,  actor,  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb. 
27,  1810;  acted  for  some  years  in  the  U.  S. ;  went  to 
London  and  first  appeared  there  in  the  character  of 
Sir  Robert  Bramble,  in  The  Poor  Gentleman ;  visited 
Paris;  returned  to  the  U.  S.  (1848),  playing  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Boston;  finally  joined  the  company  at 
Wallack’s  Theater  in  New  York  (1862).  Some  of  the 
characters  in  which  he  was  famous  were  Sir  Peter  j 
Teazle,  Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  and  Old  Dornton.  Died 
June  17,  1889. 

Gilbert,  Joseph  Henry,  agricultural  chemist,  born  at 
Hull,  England,  Aug.  1, 1817 ;  educated  at  the  University 
of  Glasgow  and  University  College,  London;  studied 
under  Liebig  at  Geissen  ;  became  director  of  the  Roth- 
amsted  Laboratory  and  professor  of  Rural  Economy  in 
the  University  of  Oxford.  His  investigations  at  Rotli- 
amsted  made  him  famous  in  the  field  of  agricultural 
experimentation.  Died  June  17,  1889. 

Gilbert.  Wili  ,iam  Schwenk,  humorist  and  dramatist ;  | 
born  in  London,  Nov.  18, 1836 ;  educated  at  Great  Ealing  : 
School,  and  received  the  degree  of  B.A.  from  the  London  I 
University;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1864.  Author  of  I 
the  humorous  Bab  Ballads.  He  wrote  for  the  stage ! 
burlesques,  comedies  and  farces  which  were  very  pop- 1 
ular,  but  he  is  best  known  by  his  comic  operas,  in  pro¬ 
ducing  which  he  was  associated  with  Arthur  Sullivan. 
They  include  Trial  by  Jury;  The  Sorcerer;  H.  M.  S. 
Pinafore;  The  Pirates  of  Penzance ;  Patience;  Jolanthe ; 
The  Mikado;  Ruddygore;  The  Gondoliers;  Utopia  (Lim¬ 
ited),  Ac. 

Gil'  berl  on .  in  Pennsylvania,  a  poet-borough  of  Schuyl¬ 
kill  co.,  4  m.  from  Mahanoy  City,  on  Penna.  and  P.  A 
R.  R.Rs. ;  in  a  coal  mining  region.  Pop.  (1890)  3,687.  | 

Gil'christ,  Alexander,  art  critic;  born  at  Newing¬ 
ton  Green,  England,  1828;  educated  at  University  Col¬ 
lege,  London  ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  though  he  never 
practiced.  Author  of  a  Life  of  Etty,  and  a  Life  of  Blake 
which  was  left  unfinished.  Died  Nov.  30, 1861. — Anne 
Gilchrist,  his  wife,  was  born  in  London,  1828;  contri¬ 
butor  to  AH  the  Year  Round,  MacMillan's  and  Black¬ 
wood's  Magazines.  Published  a  Life  of  Mary  Lamb,  and 
completed  her  husband’s  Life  of  Blake,  referred  to  above. 
Died  in  1885. 

G i filer.  Richard  Watson,  editor  and  poet;  born  at 
Bordentown,  N.  J.,  Feb.  8, 1844 ;  editor  of  Hours  at  Home, 
which  magazine  was  merged  into  Scribner's  Monthly,  G. 
being  made  associate  editor,  and  editor-in-chief  when 
the  name  was  changed  to  Century  Magazine.  Is  the 
author  of  several  volumes  of  poems,  including  The  New 
Day  ;  The  Poet  and  His  Master,  Ac. 

Gilder,  William  Henry,  traveller  and  journalist ;  born  ; 
in  Philadelphia,  Aug.  16,  1838;  entered  the  Civil  War  as  ( 
a  private,  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy,  and  later  was] 
made  brevet  major-general.  He  accompanied  the  expe¬ 
dition  in  the  search  for  the  Sir  John  Franklin  relics 
(1878-80)  as  the  New  York  Herald's  correspondent ;  also 
formed  one  of  the  company  in  the  search  for  the  bodies 
of  DeLoug  and  his  companions  in  the  Lena  delta; 
author  of  Schwatka's  Search  (1881),  and  Ice-Pack  and 
Tundra  (1883) ;  served  as  correspondent  of  the  Herald 
during  the  Franco-Chinese  war  in  Tonquin. 


Gillil'lnn.  George, author,  born  at  Comrie,  Perthshire, 
1819;  student  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  of  the 
Divinity  Hall  of  the  Secession  body  ;  licensed  (1835)  to 
preach  the  gospel ;  subsequently  ordained  to  School 
Wynd  Church,  Dundee,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death.  His  literary  industry  was  great,  and  he  acquired 
a  reputation  as  a  lecturer.  His  works  include:  The 
Bards  of  the  Bible  ;  The  Martyrs  of  the  Scottish  Covenant  ; 
Alpha  and  Omega;  Sketches,  Literary  and  Theological; 
Lives  of  Scott,  Burns,  Ac.  Died  in  1878. 

Gill.  David,  astronomer;  born  in  Aberdeenshire,  Scot¬ 
land,  June  12,  1843;  educated  at  Marischal  College, 
Aberdeen.  He  became  the  coadjutor  of  Lord  Lindsay 
and  went  to  Mauritius  (1874)  to  observe  the  transit  of 
Venus  under  his  auspices;  commanded  an  expedition 
(1877)  to  the  island  of  Ascension,  in  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean,  to  determine  the  solar  parallax  by  observation 
of  Mars;  appointed  by  the  government  (1879),  director 
of  the  observatory  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which, 
under  his  able  management,  has  become  one  of  the 
leading  observatories  of  the  world.  In  cooperation  with 
William  L.  Elkin  he  published  his  determinations  of 
stellar  parallaxes,  Ac;  is  the  author  of  other  valuable 
works  and  monographs,  and  a  member  of  the  permanent 
committee  of  the  International  Astrophotographic  Con¬ 
gress. 

Gill,  Theodore  Nicholas,  naturalist,  born  in  New  York 
city,  March  21,  1837;  educated  in  private  schools; 
awarded  the  honorary  degrees  of  M.A.,  Pli.D.  and  M.D. 
He  has  made  a  special  study  of  mammals,  reptiles,  and 
mollusks,  and  has  been  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  Other  countries  have  recog¬ 
nized  his  abilities  as  a  scientist,  and  be  is  widely 
known  for  his  valuable  work  iu  and  contributions  to 
ichthyology. 

Gil'lsmi.  Bernard,  cartoonist,  born  in  Banbury,  Eng¬ 
land,  in  October,  1856 ;  came  to  the  U.  S.  with  his 
parents  in  1866;  was  educated  at  Williamsburg,  N.  Y. ; 
became  a  clerk  in  a  lawyer’s  office;  and  in  1870  began 
making  drawings  for  illustrated  periodicals,  including 
Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Neivspaper,  Harper's  Weekly 
and  the  New  York  Graphic.  He  subsequently  engaged 
in  portrait  painting,  his  first  subject  being  Henry  Ward 
Beecher.  For  several  years  afterward  he  was  employed 
as  cartoonist  on  Puck,  and  on  the  establishment  of 
Judge  joined  its  art  staff,  supplying  cartoons  on  political 
subjects.  He  became  part  owner  of  the  paper,  and  re¬ 
mained  connected  with  it  until  his  death,  Jan.  19,  1896. 

Gillum.  Alvan  C.,  soldier,  born  in  Tennessee  in  1830; 
graduated  at  West  Point  and  was  assigned  to  the  artil¬ 
lery  ;  served  in  the  Seminole  War  and  in  the  Civil  War, 
reaching  the’ rank  of  brevet  major-general.  In  Sept., 
1866,  he  was  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service.  For 
gallant  conduct  iu  the  field  he  received  successive 
brevets  in  the  regular  army  from  major  to  major- 
general.  He  was  conspicuous  in  the  conflict  with  the 
Modoc  Indians  (1873).  Died  Dec.  2,  1875. 

Gil  let!',  Ezra  Hall,  author,  born  at  Colchester,  Conn., 
July  15,  1823;  graduate  of  Yale  College  and  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary;  ordained  to  the  Presbyterian 
ministry;  appointed  (1868)  professor  of  political  econ¬ 
omy,  ethics  and  history  in  the  University  of  New  York. 
Author  of:  Life  and  Times  of  John  Huss ;  History  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  iu  the  United  States ;  Ancient  Cities; 
England  Two  Hundred  Years  Ago,  Ac. 

Gil'liaill,  in  Oregon,  a  N. CO. ;  area,  1,700  sq. m.  Rivers. 
John  Day  river,  Rock,  Butter,  and  30-Mile  creeks. 
Surface.  Rolling  prairie;  soil,  productive,  dark,  rich 
loam.  Industries.  Farming  and  stock  raising.  Cap. 
Condon.  Pop.  3,600. 

Gill'more.  Quincy  Adams,  soldier  and  engineer,  was 
born  in  Ohio,  Feb.  28,  1825,  graduated  at  West  Point 
and  commissioned  in  corps  of  engineers  in  1849;  was 
appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  1862,  and 
major-geueral  in  1863;  commanded  the  U.  S.  forces  at 
the  siege  and  capture  of  Fort  Pulaski,  Ga.,  in  1862,  and 
at  the  battle  of  Somerset,  Ky.,  in  1863;  and,  while  in 
command  of  the  Department  of  the  South,  conducted 
several  other  military  operations,  including  the  siege 
of  Charleston.  After  the  war  lie  was  placed  iu  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Department  of  South  Carolina,  and  received 
brevets  from  lieutenant-colonel  to  major-general  in  the 
regular  army  for  gallant  conduct  during  the  war.  He 
was  superintending  engineer  (1865-72)  of  various 
fortifications  and  river  and  harbor  improvements  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  and  published  a  treatise  on  Limes, 
Hydraulic  Cements,  and  Mortars,  and  other  works.  Died 
April  7, 1888. 

Gill'-net,  »i.  A  net  suspended  in  a  stream,  having 
meshes  which  allow'  the  heads  of  the  fish  to  p>ass  and  in 
w  hich  they  become  entangled  by  their  gills. 

jGil'ly,  n.  (Slang.)  A  simpleton,  or  one  easily  imposed 
upon. 

I  Gil'inan,  Arthur,  educator;  born  at  Alton,  Ill.,  June 
22,  1837;  engaged  as  a  banker  in  New  York;  subse¬ 
quently  removed  to  Lenox,  Mass.,  where  he  gave  his 
attention  and  labors  to  literary  pursuits,  education  and 
religious  instruction ;  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of 
the  Harvard  Annex  (1876) ;  and  had  editorial  connection 
with  the  publications  of  the  American  Tract  Society, 
Boston.  He  has  edited  the  Story  of  the  Nations  series 
and  an  edition  of  Chancer.  Published  First  Steps  in 
English  Literature  ;  and  History  of  the  American  People. 

Gilman.  Daniel  Coit,  educator,  born  at  Norwich, 
Conn.,  July  6, 1831 ;  graduated  from  Yale  (1852) ;  super¬ 
intendent  of  New  Haven  schools  (1856-60)  ;  Stale  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools,  Conn.  (1865-66) ;  librarian  of  Yale 
(1856-65)  and  professor  of  physical  and  political  geogra¬ 
phy  in  Sheffield  Scientific  School  (1863-72) ;  president 
of  the  University  of  California  (1872-75)  ;  in  the  latter 
year  became  president  of  Johns  Hopkins  University! 
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Baltimore,  which  position  he  still  holds  (1897).  He  I 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Harvard  in  I 
1876  and  front  Columbia  in  188’  ;  has  written  profusely  I 
on  educational,  political  and  economic  subjects,  and  is 
the  author  of  a  biography  of  James  Monroe. 

Gil'nian,  N.  P.,  clergyman,  and  writer  on  economics; 
born  at  Quincy,  111.,  liec.  21,  1849  ;  graduate  of  Harvard 
Divinity  School ;  appointed  professor  in  Antioch  Col¬ 
lege;  secretary  of  the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Profit-sharing ;  editor  of  The  Literary  World,  Boston, 
and  later  The  New  World  in  the  same  city.  His  works 
include :  Profit-Sharing  between  Employer  and  Employe  ; 
The  Laws  of  Daily  Conduct,  &c. 

Gil'more,  John  li.,  author;  born  at  Boston,  Mass., 
1823.  After  a  period  spent  in  business,  he  gave  his 
attention  to  literature,  and,  under  the  pen-name  of 
Edmund  Kikke,  wrote:  Among  the  Pines;  My  Southern 
Friends;  Down  in  Tennessee,  &c.  He  has  contributed  to 
various  periodicals  and  is  the  author  of  a  Life  of  Jesus. 

Gilmore,  Patrick  Sarsfield,  musical  conductor; 
born  near  Dublin,  Ireland,  Dec.  25,  1829;  organized 
Gilmore’s  Band  (1858);  entered  the  Civil  War  and 
served  for  two  years  under  Burnside.  He  was  the 
organizer  of  the  Peace  Jubilee  (1869)  and  the  World’s 
Jubilee  (1862)  which  were  held  in  Boston;  also  of  the 
New  York  Twenty-second  Reg.meut  baud  of  100  pieces. 
Author  of  an  anthem,  Columbia.  Died  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Sept.  24,  1892. 

Gin'ger-ale,  n.  A  non-alcoholic  beverage,  made  by 
dissolving  sugar  in  water,  flavoring  with  ginger  and 
coloring  with  a  solution  of  caramel.  Each  bottle  is 
aerated  with  carbonic-acid  gas  and  securely  corked. 

Giogerol',  «.  (Chem.)  The  active  principle  of  ginger. 

Ging''ko.  or  Gin'ko,  n.  ( Bot .)  A  large  tree,  Sulis- 
buria adiantifoUa,  order  Taxacrte  (Yews,  Ac.),  with  erect 
trunk  and  wide,  flat  leaves,  a  character  possessed  by  few 
trees  of  the  order.  Its  fruit  has  a  kernel  resembling 
the  almond,  for  which  it  is  largely  grown  in  China,  its 
native  country.  Its  wood  is  easily  worked  and  takes  a 
fine  polish.  It  has  been  introduced  into  the  U.  S. 

Gill'-mill.  n.  ( Sla)ig .)  A  low  drinking  saloon. 

Gin-pal'ace,  «.  A  drinking  saloon  gorgeously  fitted 
up  or  illuminated. 

Girard',  in  lllinios,  a  city  of  Macoupin  eo.,  25  m.  S.  W. 
of  Springfield,  on  C.  &  A.  and  J.,  L.  &  St.  L.  R.  Rs. 
Coal  is  extensively  mined  here.  Pop.  (Is90)  1,524. 

Girard,  in  Kansas,  a  city,  cap.  of  Crawford  co„  20  m. 
S.  by  W.  of  Fort  Scott,  on  the  K.  C..  Fort  S.  &  M.,  the 
A.,  T.  &  S.  Fe,  and  the  St.  L.  &  S.  F.  R.  Rs. ;  has  foundry 
and  machine  shops.  Coal  is  mined  here.  Pop.  (1895) 
2,703. 

Girard'ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of 
Schuylkill  co.,  13  nt.  N.W.  of  Pottsville,  on  P.  &  R.  and 
L.  Val.  R.  Rs.  Here  are  large  anthracite  coal  mines, 
and  coal  is  largely  shipped.  Pop.  (1890  )  3,584. 

Gis'borne,  Francis  Newton,  telegraphist,  born  at 
Broughton,  Lancashire,  England,  March  8,  1824;  re¬ 
moved  to  Canada  and  became  superintendent  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  government  telegraph  lines  at  Halifax  ; 
laid  the  first  ocean  cable  on  the  American  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  connecting  Prince  Edward  Islaud  with  New 
Brunswick;  was  a  charter  member,  and  became  (1856) 

.  the  chief  engineer  of  the  New  York,  Newfoundland 
and  London  Telegraph  Company;  was  made  superin¬ 
tendent  (1879)  of  the  Dominion  Government  Tele¬ 
graph  Signal  Service.  Died  Aug.  29,  1892. 

Glad' brook ,  in  Iowa,  a  post-town  of  Tama  co.,  16  m. 
N.W.  of  Toledo,  at  the  junction  of  C.  &  N.W.  and  C.  & 
Gt.  W.  R.  Rs.  Has  some  local  manufactures  and  is  a 
shipping  point  for  cattle,  hogs  and  grain.  Pop.  (1897) 
about  800. 

Glatl'den,  Washington,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  clergyman  and 
author,  born  at  Pottsgrove,  Pa.,  Feb.  11, 1836  ;  graduated 
from  Williams  College  (1859);  was  one  of  the  staff  of 
the  Independent,  also  editor  of  Sunday  Afternoon ;  suc¬ 
cessively  engaged  as  pastor  of  Congregational  churches 
in  Brooklyn  and  Morrisania,  N.  Y.,  North  Adams  and 
Springfield,  Mites.,  and  (1883)  Columbus,  0.  He  has 
won  a  reputation  both  as  preacher  and  author.  His 
works  include:  Tools  and  the  Man;  Property  and  In¬ 
dustry  under  the  Christian  Law ;  Who  Wrote  the  Bible ; 
The  Cosmopolus  City  Club,  &c. 

Glad'stone,  in  Michigan,  a  city  of  Delta  co.,  9  m.  N. 
of  Escanaba,  on  51.,  St.  P.  &  S.  Ste.  M.  R.  R. ;  1ms  flour 
and  coal  docks,  a  grain  elevator  and  machine  shops. 
Pop.  (1894)  2,130. 

Glad' win.  in  Michigan,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Gladwin 
co.,  28  m.  W.N.W.  of  Pinconuing,  on  M.  C.  R.  R.  Pop. 
(1894)  882. 

Glaisli'er,  James,  ati  English  aeronaut,  born  in  1809, 
who  acquired  considerable  fame  as  a  meteorologist,  and 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  turned  to  scientific  account 
the  results  of  his  experiments  above  the  clouds  in  his 
balloon  voyages.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1849.  In  1865  he  succeeded  Admiral  Fitzroy 
as  chief  of  the  Meteorological  Department  of  the 
English  Board  of  Trade.  In  1870  he  published  Travels 
in  the  Air:  a  Popular  Account  of  Balloon  Voyages  and 
Ventures,  with  Recent  Attempts  to  Accomplish  the  Navigation 
of  the  Air,  and  has  published  numerous  other  works  on 
astronomy,  meteorology,  and  mathematics.  In  1863  he 
ascended  to  an  unprecedented  height  in  the  atmosphere, 
claimed  to  he  37.000  above  the  earth's  surface. 

Gli'n'dorf,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Putnam  co.,  3  m. 
W.  of  Ottawa,  on  F„  Ft.  W.  &  W.  R.  R.  Pop.  (1890  )  571. 

Glas'eow,  or  Glas'gow,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village 
of  Rhea  co.  Pop.  (1890)  959. 

Glass.  Spun.  (Manuf.)  Glass  of  certain  kinds, 
when  in  the  plastic  state,  is  capable  of  being  drawn  out 
into  threads  of  great  tenacity,  and  of  much  flexibility 
and  elasticity,  while  they  possess  much  brilliancy  and 


beauty  of  color,  and  are  soft  and  smooth  to  the  touch,  ] 
like  fine  wool.  The  threads  produced  in  this  way  have 
been  woven  into  textiles  for  upholstery  and  wearing 
purposes,  and  are  especially  useful  in  millinery  from 
their  richness  of  color  and  their  being  unaffected  by  the 
weather. 

Glass'oock.  in  Texas,  a  W.  co. ;  area,  900  sq.  m. ;  inter¬ 
sected  by  the  Concho  River.  Cap.  Garden  City.  Pop. 
(1890)  208. 

Glass-sponge,  n.  ( Zoiil .)  A  sponge  belonging  to  a 
number  of  genera,  of  the  family  Hexactinellidse,  which 
form  a  firm  silicious  skeleton  of  hyaline,  six-rayed 
spicules,  which,  when  the  fleshy  parts  are  washed  away, 
remain  as  a  netted  frame-work  resembling  the  finest 
spun  glass.  In  some  cases  the  sponge  is  anchored  to 
the  bottom  by  a  cable  of  long  silicious  spicules  descend¬ 
ing  into  the  soil.  They  are  all  tenants  of  deep  water. 
The  handsome  Venus  flower-basket  of  the  dealers  is 
Euplectella  aspergillum;  while  the  most  common  glass- 
rope  sponge  is  the  Japanese  species,  Hyalonema  sieboldii. 

Gleas'on.  Frederick  Grant,  musician  ;  born  at  Mid¬ 
dletown,  Conn.,  Dec.  17,  1848.  He  wrote  an  oratorio, 
The  Captivity,  and  a  Christinas  oratorio  before  he  was 
sixteen;  studied  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  pupil  of  Dudley 
Buck;  afterward  continued  his  studies  in  Leipzig, 
Berlin,  and  Loudon.  Ou  his  return  to  America  he 
accepted  a  position  as  an  organist  in  Hartford,  Conn.; 
has  resided  in  Chicago  since  1876,  engaged  in  teaching, 
composing,  and  as  musical  critic  for  the  Tribune  of  that 
city.  His  works  comprise  two  operas,  Otho  Visconte  and 
Montezuma ;  three  cantatas,  God  our  Deliverer;  The  Cul¬ 
prit  Fay,  and  Praise  of  Harmony  ;  besides  sonatas,  songs, 
and  numerous  minor  compositions  for  the  organ. 

Glen  Ricll'ey,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Clear¬ 
field  co.,  1  m.  N.W.  of  O’Shanter.  Pop.  (1890)  527. 

Glen  Rock,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  York 
co.,  15  m.  S.  of  York,  ou  N.  0.  R.R. ;  has  manufactures 
of  furniture,  sash,  doors,  carpets,  felts  and  cordage;  also 
a  foundry  and  machine  shops.  Pop.  (1890)  687. 

deal  <1  ive,  in  Montana,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Dawson 
co.  7  m.  E.  of  Dawson  City,  on  Nor.  Pac.  R.R. ;  the  ship¬ 
ping  point  of  a  large  farming  and  stock  raising  region. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  1,200. 

Glenly'on.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Luzerne 
co.,  on  Penna.  R.R.,  in  an  anthracite  mining  region. 
Pop.  (1890)  2,255. 

Glen'wootl  Spring's,  in  Colorado,  a  post-village,  j 
cap.  of  Garfield  co.,  86  m.  W.  of  Leadville  on  D.  &  Rio 
G.  and  Colo.  Midland  R.Rs.  Here  are  large  thermal 
springs  much  resorted  toby  invalids.  Pop.  (1897)  1,250. 

Glis'son,  Oliver  S.,  U.  S.  N.,  born  in  Ohio,  in  1809 ;  j 
entered  the  navy  (1826),  and  served  with  distinciion,  I 
especially  during  the  Civil  War;  reached  the  rank  of 
rear-admiral  in  1870,  and  died  Nov.  20,  1890. 

Globe  or  Globe  City,  in  Arizona,  a  post-town,  cap.  I 
of  Gila  co.,  in  the  Pinal  Mountain,  75  m.  N.  E.  of  I 
Florence.  Here  are  rich  ores  of  silver  and  copper. 
Mining  is  the  principal  industry.  Pop.  (1897)  about 
1,500. 

Globeg'eri'na,  n.  (Conch.)  A  genus  of  Foraminifera 
(g.  v.),  whose  name  is  derived  from  its  roughly  globular 
shape.  The  various  species  are  found  ou  the  ocean 
surface  far  from  land,  and  as  they  die  their  calcareous 
shells  sink  to  the  bottom,  where  they  form  a  deposit 
known  as  G.  ooze.  This  is  supposed  to  be  gradually 
hardening  into  a  bed  of  chalk. 

GlocR'enspiel,  n.  A  musical  instrument  having  a 
series  of  small  bells  or  metal  bars  that  are  struck  with 
a  small  hammer  or  acted  on  by  means  of  keys ;  a  I 
carillon. 

Glo'ria-eloth.  See  Gloriosa. 

GIorioNa.  u.  [Lat.  adj,  full  of  glory  ]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  tuberous-rooted,  tendril-climbing  plants  of  | 
the  Liliacse,  or  lily  family,  natives  of  tropical  Asia  or  | 
Africa;  cultivated  in  hot-houses  for  their  splendid  large 
red  or  yellow  flow'ers. 

(Fabrics.)  A  cloth  composed  of  wool  and  silk,  closely 
resembling  the  latter,  used  for  umbrellas,  &c. 

Glos'sie.  n.  [Gr.  ylossa,  tongue.]  “  A  fouetic  sistem 
ov  speling,  uzing  noa  noo  karakterz.  but  employing 
eecli  leter  or  deigraf  ov  dhe  komon  alfabet  widh  dhair 
moast  uzual  soundz.”  Tlie  foregoing  is  a  combined  defi¬ 
nition,  example  and  warning. 

Glos'sop.  a  manufacturing  town  of  England,  county 
Derby,  17  miles  W.N.W. of  Sheffield.  Pop.  (1895  )  22,416. 

Glil'cose.  u.  (Chem.)  A  liquid  material  produced 
from  corn-starch,  though  it  may  he  obtained  from 
other  sources,  such  as  the  grape,  its  solid  form  being 
known  as  grape  sugar,  or  sometimes  as  starch  sugar. 
The  term  G.,  in  its  commercial  use,  is  confined  to  the 
thick  syrup  made  from  corn  starch.  In  its  manufac¬ 
ture  the  corn  is  soaked  for  several  days  in  warm  water, 
and  then  ground  on  stones  over  which  flows  a  stream 
of  water.  The  material  thus  produced  is  passed  through 
a  bolting  cloth,  and  the  starch  separated  by  suitable 
methods  from  the  gluten.  The  starch  thus  obtained  is 
beaten  up  with  water  until  of  a  creamy  consistency, 
conducted  to  the  converting  tubes  and  treated  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  During  the  process,  about  two 
hours  long,  steam  is  made  to  bubble  into  the  liquid. 
Marble  dust  and  animal  charcoal  are  next  used  to 
neutralize  the  acid,  and  the  liquor  evaporated  till 
sufficiently  concentrated.  This  is  the  most  common 
of  several  methods  of  producing  G.,  which  is  a  thick 
tenacious  syrup,  almost  colorless,  its  degree  of  sweet¬ 
ness  being  due  to  the  extent  of  chemical  action  in  the 
conversion  of  starch  into  sugar.  If  slopped  as  soon  as 
the  starch  disappears  it  has  its  maximum  sweetness. 
Grape  sugar  was  made  from  wood  fibre  as  early  as  1819, 
and  sawdust  and  wood  clippings  are  used  to  some 
extent  in  the  manufacture  of  <5.,  yielding  an  inferior, 


hut  not  necessarily  an  unwholesome  article.  In  a  report 
made  by  a  committee  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  on  G.  in  1884,  it  was  declared  that  grape  sugar 
had  two-thirds  the  sweetening  power  of  corn  sugar, 
that  it  had  no  deleterious  effect,  and  that  “  the  starch 
sugar  thus  made  (from  maize)  and  sent  into  commerce 
is  of  exceptional  purity  and  uniformity  of  composition, 
and  contains  no  injurious  substances.”  G.  is  used 
chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  table  syrups  and  con¬ 
fectionery,  the  brewing  of  ale  and  beer,  and  to  some 
extent  as  food  for  bees  and  the  making  of  artificial 
honey.  When  fed  to  bees,  the  resulting  honey  is  almost 
pure  glucose.  G.  is  largely  used  in  candy  making, 
diminishing  the  sweetness,  though  not  the  wholesome¬ 
ness  ot  the  product.  For  table  syrup  it  is  mixed  with 
a  small  proportion  of  cane  sugar  syrup,  it  is  also  con¬ 
verted  into  grape  sugar  and  used  to  adulterate  table 
sugar. 

Glu'cositle,  n.  (Chem.)  A  substance  which,  when 
treated  with  dilute  acids  or  certain  ferments,  yields 
glucose,  or  a  sugar  of  similar  composition.  Among 
these  are  arbatin,  derived  from  the  leaves  of  arbutus 
and  wintergreeu;  salicin,  from  willow  balk;  tesculin 
from  horse-chestnut  bark  ;  amygdalin  from  oil  of  bittei 
almonds,  and  various  others. 

Glyn,  Isabella,  a  celebrated  actress;  born  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  1823;  made  her  first  appearance  in  1847,  and 
speedily  became  very  popular,  particularly  in  such  char¬ 
acters  as  Lady  Macbeth,  Queen  Katherine,  Belvidera,  and 
Hermione.  In  1870  she  gave  very  successful  dramatic 
readings  in  the  United  States. 

Glyptosaiiriis  (gllp'td-sau'rus),  n.  [Gr.  glyptos, 
curved,  and  sauros,  a  lizard.]  (Pulseon.)  A  genus  of 
fossil  land  lizards,  discovered  in  1871  by  Dr.  Marsh,  of 
Yale  College,  in  the  tertiary  deposits  of  Wyoming,  and 
so  named  in  allusion  to  the  fact  that  the  head  and  parte 
of  the  body  were  covered  with  highly  ornamented  bony 
plates.  Four  species  have  been  described,  which  are 
readily  distinguished  by  the  form  and  ornamentation 
of  the  shields  on  the  head.  The  largest  of  these,  G. 
sylvestris,  was  about  4  feet  in  length;  the  smallest,  G. 
anceps.  apparently  about  2  feet. 

Gna'tlonll kitten,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Clay  town¬ 
ship,  Tuscarawas  co. 

Gnathoilon  (nat'o-dun),  n.  (Ornitli.)  A  genus  of 
birds  nearly  allied  to  the  Columbidse  or  pigeon  tribe. 
The  only  known  spe¬ 
cies  (G.  strigirostris) 
is  rather  larger  than 
a  partridge,  and  has 
the  h  e  a  d,  n  e  c  k, 
breast,  and  belly  of 
a  glossy  green-black ; 
the  back,  wings,  tail, 
and  under  t  a  i  1- 
coverts,  of  a  deep 
chestnut-red;  the  Fig.  2910. — gnathodon. 
beak  and  naked  part 

round  the  eye  of  a  yellowish  color.  It  is  believed  to  he 
a  native  of  one  of  the  South  Sea  islands. 

Giieist,  Heinrich  Rudolf  Hermann  Friedrich,  jurist; 
boru  iu  Berlin,  Aug.  13,  1816;  begau  his  official  career 
as  assessor  in  the  Superior  Court  and  rose  to  he  Assistant 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Tribunal;  subsequently  devoted 
himself  to  teaching;  was  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  and  sat  in  the  Prussian  lower  house  as  a 
National  Liberal.  In  1844  he  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  Jurisprudence  in  Berlin  University  His  writ¬ 
ings  deal  principally  with  the  constitutional  laws  of 
Germany  and  England,  and  in  current  questions  of 
practical  politics  in  the  former  country. 

Gobang',  n.  A  game  played  on  a  checkered  board, 
usually  having  256  squares,  with  50  colored  counters. 

Gobineau',  tie,  Joseph  Arthur,  Comte,  diplomatist 
and  author ;  born  at  Bordeaux,  France,  1816 ;  was  sec¬ 
retary  of  legation  at  Berne  (1851),  and  at  successive 
periods  Ambassador  to  Persia,  Greece,  Brazil  aud 
Sweden,  retiring  at  bis  own  request  (1877).  His  con¬ 
tributions  to  literature  include:  Trois  ans  en  Asie ; 
Histoire  des  Perses ;  La  Renaissance  ;  Les  Cousins  d’ Isis ; 
ami  an  epic  poem.  He  made  a  special  study  of  anthro¬ 
pology  and  philosophy.  Died  in  1882. 

Goblot  (go-bid'),  Rf.n£,  politician;  born  at  Aire-sur- 
la-Lys,  France,  Nov.  26,  1828  ;  studied  law,  and  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  a  liberal  newspaper  under  the  empire, 
and  was  made  procureur-gcntral  in  the  Court  of  Appeal 
in  Amiens  (1870).  Iu  the  following  year  he  resigned 
and  was  elected  to  the  National  Assembly,  where  he 
distinguished  hfmself  as  an  orator;  was  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  Justice  (1879) :  Minister  of  the  Interior 
(1882).  On  the  downfall  of  M.  de  Fi eyci net’s  ministry 
(Dec.  1886),  G.  formed  a  cabinet  ami  became  premier; 
the  question  of  the  budget  (May  17, 1887 )  was  the  cause 
of  his  overthrow.  He  was  elected  to  the  Senate  iu  1  - 9 1 . 

Gotl'tlartl,  Arabella,  pianist,  born  ot  English  parents 
at  St.  Malo,  France,  in  1836.  At  four  years  of  age  she 
performed  a  fantasia  on  themes  from  Mozart’s  Don 
Juan,  and,  after  studying  at  Paris  under  Kalkbrenner, 
played  before  Queen  Victoria  at  the  age  of  eight.  She 
finished  her  musical  education  under  Thalberg,  aud 
made  her  first  public  appearance  in  1850  at  Her 
Majesty’s  Theater,  London.  Thereafter  her  career  was 
one  of  uninterrupted  brilliancy,  she  having  performed 
with  ecl&t  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  Europe  and 
America. 

|  Go'tlevil,  ».  (Local.)  A  scraper  in  a  pipe-line. — A 
dynamite  cartridge-exploder  used  in  an  oil-well  to  start 
a  flow. — A  kind  of  rude  flow  used  in  clearing. — A  rough 
wagon  used  in  the  woods,  or  a  sledge  for  transporting 
logs. 

Gotti' va,  Lady.  See  Coventry. 
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God'kin,  Eugene  Lawrence,  journalist;  born  at 
Moyne,  county  Wicklow,  Ireland,  Oct.  2, 1831 ;  graduate 
of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast  ;  contributor  to  the  London 
press  as  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  News  during 
the  Crimean  war;  subsequently  went  to  the  U.  S.  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New  York.  lie  became 
editor  of  The  Nation  in  1865,  and  its  proprietor  in  the 
following  year.  He  has  given  much  attention  to  civil 
service  and  revenue  reform,  and  is  a  leader  of  the 
so-called  “  mugwumps.” 

God'win,  Mary  Wollstonecroft,  author;  born  at 
Hoxton,  near  London,  England,  April  27,  1759.  Her 
works  include  the  famous  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of 
Woman  and  Moral  and  Historical  View  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Died  Sept.  10,  1797. 

God'win,  Parke,  journalist  and  author,  born  in  New 
Jersey  in  1816;  from  1837  to  1853  he  was  editorially 
connected  with  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  except  for 
one  year,  a  connection  which  he  resumed  in  1865; 
also  edited  the  Weekly  Pathfinder  (1843),  and  Putnam's 
Monthly,  beside  contributing  largely  to  the  Democratic 
Review.  Wrote  several  books  on  political  and  social 
topics  ;  Vala  :  a  Mythological  Tale ;  History  of  France ; 
Out  of  the  Past;  and  edited  an  edition  of  Bryant’s 
writings,  with  a  biography  (1883-84). 

Goebel  ( gd’bil ),  Julius,  Ph.D.,  philologist,  born  in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Germany,  May  23,  1875;  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  University  of  Leipsic  and  the  University 
of  Tiibigeu.  Held  the  chairs  of  German  Literature  and 
Philology  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  ;  was  afterwards 
professor  of  the  same  subjects  at  Leland  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  ;  has  contributed  essays  and  reviews  to  period¬ 
icals,  and  published  Veber  die  Tukunft  unseres  Volkes  in 
Amerika;  Turdeutschen  tVaye  in  Amerika,  &c. 

Goes*' man,  Charles  Anthony,  chemist;  born  at 
Naumburg,  Hesse-Cassel,  Germany,  June  13,  1827 ; 
graduate  of  University  of  Gottingen.  Has  resided  since 
1857  in  the  U.  S.  and  has  been  for  many  years  professor 
of  Chemistry  in  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
at  Amherst;  appointed  chemist  to  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  (1873),  and  later  elected  director  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
at  Amherst,  Mass.  Has  published  valuable  papers  upon 
chemical  subjects. 

©4»etsE.  Hermann,  composer ;  born  in  Kbnigsberg, 
Prussia,  Dec.  17,  1840;  studied  music  in  Berlin.  His 
operas  include :  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  which  was 
produced  most  successfully  at  Mannheim  in  1894,  and 
Francesca  da  Rimini,  which  was  not  performed  until  after 
his  death.  Died  in  1876. 

Gotr.  n  athan,  soldier  and  jurist,  born  at  Clarksburg, 
W.  Va.,  Feb.  9,  1842  ;  entered  the  Union  army  in  1861, 
as  a  private,  and  served  through  the  Civil  War,  reaching 
the  rank  of  major  and  brevet  brigadier-general;  began 
public  life  as  a  member  of  the  West  Virginia  Legislature; 
was  appointed  U.  S.  District  Attorney  in  1868,  and 
served  until  1881,  when  he  became  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  succeeding  R.  W.  Thompson.  He  was  a  member 
of  Congress  from  1882  to  1888.  and  in  the  latter  year  ran 
for  Governor  of  West  Virginia,  but  was  beaten  on  a 
contest  after  apparently  having  won.  AVas  appointed  a  j 
judge  of  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  in  1892,  and  I 
in  1897  declined  the  position  of  Attorney-General  in 
President  McKinley’s  cabinet. 

Gogebic*  ( go'-je-bic ),  in  Michigan,  ex.  N.W.  co. ;  area.  '] 
1,115  sq.  in.  Surface,  somewhat  rough  and  broken; 
soil,  excellent.  Drained  by  Montreal  river  and  other 
small  streams.  Contains  the  largest  known  deposits  of  I 
Bessemer  iron  ore  in  the  world.  Manganese,  granite, 
gold  and  silver  have  also  been  discovered.  Cap.  Besse- j 
mer.  Pop.  (1894)  14,083. 

Gold.  Extraction  of.  New  methods  of  extract¬ 
ing  gold  from  its  ores  have  been  devised  which  render  I 
it  profitable  to  work  materials  which  formerly  were  I 
rejected  as  unavailable.  The  operation,  as  ordinarily 
pursued,  consists  in  crushing  the  quartz  to  a  fine 
powder,  so  as  to  detach  every  particle  of  gold,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  washing  away  the  quartz,  leaving  the  heavier 
gold  behind.  To  retain  the  fine  particles  of  gold,  quick¬ 
silver  is  used,  with  which  they  became  amalgamated. 
The  crushing  is  effected  in  stamp  mills,  the  larger 
masses  having  first  been  broken  into  small  pieces  in  a 
rock  breaker.  The  quicksilver  is  used  in  the  stamp 
mills  so  as  to  catch  the  coarser  particles  of  gold,  and 
prevent  their  being  reduced  in  size;  and  also  in  broad 
amalgamated  plates  outside,  over  which  all  the  gold 
escaping  from  the  batteries  must  pass.  The  amalgam 
produced  within  the  mortars  is  retained  by  amalgam¬ 
ated  copper  plates,  on  which  it  collects  to  a  thickness  of  ! 
half  an  inch,  it  having  to  be  removed  with  chisels.  It 
is  then  dissolved  in  quicksilver  to  separate  impurities, 
the  excess  of  quicksilver  is  strained  out  and  the  residue 
expelled  by  heat,  leaving  spongy  gold,  which  is  sub¬ 
sequently  fused  and  cast  into  ingots.  The  sulphurets, 
which  enclose  a  percentage  of  gold,  are  saved  by 
mechanical  processes,  the  concentrated  sand  produced 
being  then  usually  worked  by  a  process  known  as 
chlorination.  The  gold  is  dissolved  out  by  chlorine, 
after  the  sulphur,  arsenic,  St c.,  have  been  expelled  by  a 
preliminary  roasting;  it  is  afterward  recovered  from 
the  solution  by  chemical  methods.  The  more  recent 
methods  employ  electricity  as  an  agent,  with  effective 
results.  In  this  new'  system  of  gold  extraction  the 
stamp  mills  are  replaced  by  crushing  machinery,  which 
yields  a  very  tine  product.  The  Jordan  machine  con¬ 
sists  of  an  inclined  plane  over  whose  surface  heavy 
bars  or  mullers  roll  continuously.  The  ore  is  fed  auto¬ 
matically  to  this  plane,  on  which  it  is  crushed  by  the 
mullers  to  any  desired  fineness.  The  crushed  material 
is  then  washed  over  screens  with  meshes  of  the 
requisite  smallness,  the  fine  material  passing  through, 


the  coarser  particles  being  automatically  returned  to 
pass  again  under  the  mullers. — The  chromic  process  of 
saving  the  gold,  as  now  practiced,  employs  an  electric 
current  as  an  important  aid  in  inducing  amalgamation. 
Among  the  various  methods  employed  we  may  describe 
the  Haycroft.  In  this  the  finely  crushed  ore  is  mixed 
with  water  in  a  caldron  in  which  revolves  an  upright 
shaft  with  protruding  arms,  the  effect  being  to  keep  the 
liquid  in  constant  motion.  On  the  arms  are  carbon 
shoes  which  serve  as  the  anodes  of  the  battery.  From 
these  the  electric  current  passes  to  the  bottom  of  the 
caldron,  and  in  particular  to  a  dish  of  mercury  in  its 
centre  which  serves  as  the  cathode.  Common  salt  or 
some  other  compound  of  chlorine  is  added.  The  cur¬ 
rent  decomposes  the  salt,  whose  sodium  goes  to  the 
mercury  while  the  freed  chlorine  rises  and  dissolves  the 
fine  gold,  contact  being  aided  by  the  constant  rotation 
of  the  thick  liquid.  A  secondary  action  now'  takes 
place,  the  chloride  of  gold  being  decomposed  by  the 
current.  The  gold  goes  to  the  mercury  and  is  amal¬ 
gamated.  The  freed  chlorine  takes  up  more  gold  from 
the  rotating  liquid  and  repeats  the  process. — Chlorine  is 
not  the  only  substance  used  in  this  electrical  method, 
cyanogen  being  also  employed.  In  one  cyanide  process 
a  mixture  of  potassium  cyanide  and  cyanogen  bromide 
is  used  as  the  solvent  with  remarkable  results. — Artifi¬ 
cial  deposition .  It  was  discovered  some  years  ago  that 
gold  could  be  made  to  deposit  from  its  mineral  salt  in 
its  metallic  state  on  any  suitable  base,  such  as  iron 
sulphide  ;  and  Mr.  J.  C.  F.  Johnson,  of  Adelaide,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  has  succeeded  in  producing  such  deposits  on 
quartz,  yielding  a  striking  resemblance  to  ordinary  ( 
auriferous  quartz.  The  gold  not  only  appears  on  the  j 
surface,  but  thoroughly  penetrates  the  stone,  assuming 
the  natural  forms,  and  opening  an  opportunity  for 
the  fraudulent  production  of  seeming  gold-bearing 
rock.  This  discovery  suggests  that  gold  was  originally 
deposited  in  its  quartz  matrix  in  this  manner,  and  may 
possibly  lead  to  some  suggestion  for  its  economical 
extraction  therefrom. 

Gold'en  City.  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Barton  I 
co.,  12  m.  E.  of  Lamar,  on  K.  C.,  Ft.  S.  &  M.  R.  R.  Has 
broom,  brick  and  tile  factories.  Pop.  (1890)  773. 

Gold'en  Text.  A  text  accompanying,  and  intended 
to  epitomize,  a  Scripture  lesson. 

Gold'en  Truin'peter,  n.  ( Ornith .)  A  South 
American  bird,  the  Agami  (Psophia  crepitans),  which 
emits  a  deep,  rough  sound,  suggestive  of  a  trumpet. 

Gold'en  'Val'ley.  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Henne¬ 
pin  co.,  about  3  m.  S.W.  of  Minneapolis.  Pop.  (1897) 
about  509. 

Gold'en  Wed'diilg'-  The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  a 
marriage,  usually  observed  with  more  than  ordinary  ! 
festivity,  by  a  grand  assemblage  of  the  relatives  and 
friends,  and  presents  of  gold  to  the  venerable  couple. 

Gold'endale.  in  Washington,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Klickitat  co.,  12  m.  N.  of  Grant,  Ore.  Has  flour  mills 
and  other  manufactures.  Pop.  (1897)  about  850. 

Gold'Hooks*.  w.  ( Bot .)  Various  plants,  or  genera: 
specifically  (1)  Linosyris  vulgaris,  a  European  herb  of  the 
aster  family;  (2)  Helicrysm n  stsechus ;  Ranunculus 
auricomus,  a  buttercup;  (4)  Hymenophyllum  tumbrid- 
gense,  a  filmy  fern. 

Gold'mark.  Karl,  musician,  was  born  of  Jewish 
parents  in  Hungary,  May  18,  1832.  His  operas,  The 
Queen  of  Sheba  and  Merlin,  are  well  known  in  America, 
and  his  Country  Wedding  suite  is  very  popular.  Other  j 
effective  compositions  are  the  overtures  Penthesilea  and 
Sakuntula.  ilis  style  is  original  and  rather  picturesque, 
and  his  orchestration  skillful;  there  is,  however,  some 
deficiency  in  the  matter  of  melodic  invention. 

GoldK'borou;;li.  Louis  Mai.asherbes,  U.S.N.,  born 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  18,  1805 ;  entered  the  navy 
when  seven  years  old  and  was  a  lieutenant  at  20  ;  won 
fame  and  the  thanks  of  the  English  government  by 
rescuing  the  British  brig  Comet  from  a  large  force  of 
Greek  pirates  (1827) ;  commanded  a  coin] >any  of  cavalry 
in  the  Seminole  War,  and  was  executive  officer  of  the 
frigate  Ohio,  at  the  bombardment  of  Vera  Cruz  (1847) ; 
explored  California  and  Oregon  (1849-51) ;  was  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Naval  Academy  (1853-57);  in  1861  had 
reached  the  rank  of  commodore  with  command  of  the 
North  Atlantic  squadron.  He  cooperated  with  Burnside 
in  the  capture  of  Roanoke  Island,  and  by  many  is  given 
credit  for  the  success  of  that  expedition  ;  rendered  other 
excellent  service  during  the  Civil  War;  was  made  rear- 
admiral  in  1862,  and  given  command  of  the  European 
squadron  in  1873;  retired  in  1873,  and  died  Feb.  20, 
1877. 

GoldSehinidt.  Hermann,  astronomer;  born  of  Jew¬ 
ish  parents  at  Frankfort,  Germany,  June  17,  1802 ; 
pupil  of  Cornelius,  and  practiced  painting  for  a  number 
of  years  at  Paris,  but  finally  gave  his  attention  to 
astronomy.  He  discovered  fourteen  asteroids  (1852-61) ; 
detected  thousands  of  stars  which  were  not  marked  on 
atlases  before  his  time,  and  discovered  several  new' 
companion  stars  revolving  around  Sirius.  Died  Sept. 
11,  1866. 

Goldschmidt.  Meyer  Aaron,  novelist,  born  at  Ver¬ 
di  ngborg,  Denmark,  October  26,  1819 ;  was  carefully 
educated  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen ;  founded 
two  weekly  journals,  The  Corsair  and  North  and  South. 
He  ranks  high  among  Danish  novelists,  and  his  works 
include:  The  Homeless  One ;  The  Heir ;  The  Raven,  & c. 
Died  Aug.  6, 1887. 

Go'maritea,  or  Go'inarists,  n. pi.  The  followers 
of  Francis  Gomar,  a  theologian,  who  w’as  born  at  Ben¬ 
ges,  Jan.  30,  1563,  died  at  Gronigen  in  1641.  In  1594 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  divinity  at  Leyden.  In 
1603  the  celebrated  Arminius  became  his  colleague. 
Gomar,  being  strongly  Calvinistic,  opposed  the  views  of 


his  associate  with  much  zeal.  When  Arminius,  about 
a  year  before  his  death,  presented  a  remonstrance  to 
the  States-General,  Gomar  and  his  followers  came  out 
so  strongly  oil  the  other  side  that  they  were  called 
Anti-  or  Contra-Remonstrants.  In  a  disputation  at 
The  Hague  in  1608,  and  at  the  Synod  of  Dort  in  1618, 
Gomar  was  so  conspicuously  the  leader  of  the  Calvin¬ 
istic  opponents  of  Arminius  that  they  were  called 
Gomarites. 

Go'inez,  Maximo,  Cuban  patriot  and  soldier,  w’as  born 
of  Spanish  parents,  about  1832;  entered  the  Spanish 
military  service  and  reached  the  rank  of  major,  but 
resigned  in  1868  and  cast  his  fortunes  with  the  Cuban 
revolutionary  party  in  the  ten  years’  war;  was  elected 
commander-iu-chief  of  the  Cuban  forces  in  1895,  and 
has  had  direct  command  of  the  army  of  the  East.  In 
common  with  many  other  Cuban  patriots,  G.  has  spent 
much  time  in  exile.  He  is  a  commander  and  strategist 
of  high  efficiency. 

Goncourt  (<7<>)i<7-coor'),de,  Edmond  and  Jules, French 
novelists;  the  former  born  at  Nancy,  May  26, 1822,  the 
latter  at  Paris,  Dec.  17, 1830.  Their  earliest  works  were 
historical  studies  of  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century, 
representing  the  habits  of  life,  manners  and  customs 
of  the  people  of  that  period.  Of  their  novels,  Madame 
Gemaisais  is  the  greatest.  After  the  death  of  Jules, 
June  20,  1870,  Edmond  continued  writing,  and  issued, 
among  other  works,  the  popular  La  Fille  Elias.  Edmond 
died  July  16, 1896. 

Gonioptile'binm,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  polypo- 
dineous  ferns,  having  the  naked  globose  sori  of  Polypo¬ 
dium,  and  forming  one  of  the  genera  of  the  polypodiueous 
group  with  netted  veins.  The  peculiar  characteristic 
of  Goniophlebium  among  these  is,  that  the  veins  are 
forked  or  pinnate 
from  a  central 
costa,  the  lower 
anterior  branches 
being  usually 
free  and  fertile  at 
the  apex,  and  the 
rest  angularly  or 
arcuately  anasto¬ 
mosing,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  from  their 
angles  free  ex¬ 
current  veinlets, 
which  are  often 
fertile,  the  mar¬ 
ginal  veinlets  be¬ 
ing  free.  There 
are  often  several 
series  of  anasto¬ 
mosing  veinlets, 

but  sometimes  Fig.  2911. — goniophlebium. 
o  n  1  y  o  n  e.  The 

free  (and  in  mature  specimens  usually  fertile)  veinlet 
produced  within  the  basal  areole  distinguishes  this  group 
specially  from  its  allies.  There  are  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  species,  found  abundantly  in  South  America  and 
the  West  Indies  and  in  India  and  the  Eastern  and 
Pacific  Islands. 

Gonzn'lez.  Manuel,  soldier  and  statesman ;  born  near 
Matamoras,  Mexico,  about  1820;  entered  the  army  and 
fought  as  a  guerrilla  leader  on  the  side  of  the  reaction¬ 
ists  in  the  civil  wars  when  the  country  was  invaded  by 
the  French  (1861).  He  offered  his  sword  to  Juarez; 
continued  to  serve  in  the  army;  was  made  brigadier- 
general,  and  appointed  governor  of  the  palace  by 
Juarez  ;  afterward  joined  Diaz,  and  was  made  secretary 
of  war  when  Diaz  became  president,  succeeding  the 
latter  in  1880.  G.  resigned  the  presidency  in  1884,  re¬ 
tired  to  private  life,  and  died  May  8,  1893. 

Goode,  George  Brown,  naturalist,  was  born  at  New 
Albany,  Ind.,  Feb.  13,  1851 ;  graduated  from  Wesleyan 
University  (1870),  and  studied  at  the  Museum  of  Com¬ 
parative  Zoology,  Harvard,  making  a  specialty  of  ich¬ 
thyology.  After  1871  was  identified  with  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  institution,  the  National  Museum,  and  the  U.  S. 
Fish  Commission;  represented  the  U. S. at  the  Fisheries 
Expositions  in  Berlin  (1880)  and  London  (1883);  had 
charge  of  the  fisheries  division  of  the  tenth  census; 
was  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  (1887-88) ;  after 
1887  was  assistant  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti¬ 
tution,  and  superintendent  of  the  National  Museum. 
Died  Sept.  6,  1896. 

Good'land.  in  Kansas,  a  city,  cap.  of  Sherman  co..  36 
in.  IN',  of  Colby,  on  C.,  R.  I.  A  P.  R.  R.  Pop.  (1895)  988. 

Good'water.  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Coosa  co., 
18  m.  N.E.  of  Rockford,  on  Central  R.R.  of  Ga. ;  has 
some  local  manuf.  Pop.  (1890)  589. 

Good  y,  a.  (Colloq.)  Mawkishly  or  weakly  good; 

.  namby-pamby ;  having  a  semblance  of  piety,  with  silli¬ 
ness.  Oiteu  used  double;  as,  a  goody-goody  sort  of 
person. 

Gor'llon,  A.  J.,  Baptist  clergyman,  was  born  in  1838; 
graduated  from  Brown  University  (1860)  and  Newton 
Theological  Seminary  (1863)  ;  was  pastor  of  the  Claren¬ 
don  St.  Baptist  Church,  in  Boston,  from  1869  until  his 
death  in  1895.  Dr.  G.  w  as  a  man  of  intense  spirituality, 
whose  influence  was  great.  He  wrote:  In  Christ;  The 
Ministry  of  the  Spirit,  Ac. 

Gordon,  Charles  George,  an  English  general,  born 
1833.  After  leaving  Woolwich  Academy,  he  entered 
the  army  as  lieutenant  of  Engineers,  served  in  the 
Crimean  War  (1854),  and  in  1856  was  sent  as  assistant 
Commissioner  to  Bassarabia,  to  settle  the  disputed  bound¬ 
ary  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  In  1860  he  went  to 
China  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Tai-Ping  rebel¬ 
lion,  gaining  there  his  sobriquet  of  “  Chinese  Gordon.” 
He  succeeded  in  subduing  the  rebels,  was  made  a  Man- 
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•darin  in  1863,  and  left  China  overwhelmed  with  testi¬ 
monials  and  honors.  From  i860  to  1871  he  remained  at 
Gravesend  with  the  Engineer  Corps.  In  1873  lie  entered 
the  service  of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt.  In  1876  he  was 
made  governor  of  the  Soudan,  resigning  and  returning 
to  England  in  1879.  In  1884  he  was  sent  by  England  to 
the  Soudan  to  propitiate  the  revolting  Arabs,  and  was 
killed  at  the  taking  of  Khartoum,  Jan.  27,  1885,  being 
overcome  by  treachery  after  a  determined  resistance. 

Gor'lloil,  George  Henry,  soldier  and  politician,  born 
at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  July  19,  1824 ;  graduated  from 
West  Point,  served  in  Mexico,  on  the  frontier,  and  with 
the  Coast  Survey  ;  resigned  from  the  army  and  studied 
law.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  joined  the 
volunteer  service,  reaching  the  rank  of  brigadier-gen¬ 
eral  and  the  brevet  of  major-general ;  after  the  war  was 
collector  of  internal  revenue  in  Massachusetts.  Died 
Aug.  30,  1886. 

Gordon,  John  B.,  soldier  and  statesman,  was  born  in 
Upson  co.,  Georgia,  Feb.  6,  1832 ;  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Georgia,  and  studied  law ;  eutered  the 
Confederate  service  in  1861,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general  after  a  brilliant  career  in  the  field, 
during  which  he  was  eight  times  wounded.  G.  was  a 
Democratic  Presidential  elector  in  1868  and  1872 ;  was 
sent  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  in  the  latter  year,  resigned  in 
1880,  and  was  governor  of  Georgia  from  1886  to  1890, 
when  he  again  became  U.  S.  Senator,  holding  that 
position  until  1897.  General  G.  has  lectured  exten¬ 
sively  on  war  topics,  and  has  been  commander-in-chief 
of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans. 

iior'maii,  Arthur  Pue,  politician,  was  born  in  How¬ 
ard  co.,  Maryland,  March  11,  1839,  and  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools;  entered  the  service  of  the  U.  S. 
Senate  as  page,  in  1852,  and  rose  to  the  position  of  post¬ 
master  of  that  body  in  1866,  in  which  year  he  was 
appointed  collector  of  internal  revenue  in  the  5th 
Maryland  district;  elected  a  member  of  the  Maryland 
legislature  (1869),  speaker  of  that  house  (1871),  State 
senator  (1879)  ;  succeeded  William  Pinckney  Whyte  in 
the  U.  S.  Senate  on  March  4,  1881,  and  was  re-elected  in 
1886  and  1892.  He  became  a  director  of  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  A  Ohio  Canal  Co.,  in  1869,  and  its  president  in 
1872. 

Gor  ringe.  Henry  Honeychurch,  U.S.N.;  born  at 
Barbados,  West  Indies,  Aug.  11,  1841,  and  educated 
there ;  went  to  the  U.S.  in  his  youth  ;  entered  the  navy 
and  rose  to  the  rank  of  commander.  In  1878  leave  of 
absence  was  given  him  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the 
obelisk  known  as  “  Cleopatra’s  Needle  ”  from  Egypt  to 
New  York,  which  difficult  task  he  safely  performed. 
He  afterward  resigned  from  the  navy  and  engaged  in 
shipbuilding.  Author  of  a  History  of  Egyptian  Obelisks. 
Died  July  7,  1885. 

Gerl'sclia Loll.  Prince  Alexander,  statesman  and 
diplomatist,  born  in  Russia  about  1800,  represented  Rus¬ 
sia  at  various  European  courts,  and  in  1855  negotiated 
the  peace  between  Russia  and  the  western  powers.  In 
1856  was  appointed  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
greatly  distinguished  himself  in  1863,  during  the  Polish 
insurrection,  by  preventing  foreign  intervention;  in 
1862  appointed  Vice-Chancellor,  and  1863  Chancellor  of 
the  empire.  In  1870-71  was  instrumental  in  terminat¬ 
ing  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  relation  to  the  Black  Sea. 
He  was  influential  in  the  settlement  of  most  of  the 
great  European  questions  of  the  quarter  of  a  century 
before  his  death,  though  his  influence  declined  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war  of  1877,  and  be  was 
thwarted  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin  by  Bismarck  and 
Beaconsfield.  He  was  superseded  as  minister  by  M.  de 
Giers  in  1882,  and  died  at  Baden-Baden,  March  1,  1883. 

Gos'pebwag'on,  ».  A  large  covered  vehicle,  usually 
opening  on  one  side;  carrying  a  musical  instrument 
and  a  number  of  people  who  go  from  one  locality  to 
another  singing  and  preaching  to  the  people  that 
gather  on  the  street. 

Gos'per,  in  Nebraska ,  a  S.  co. ;  area,  486  sq.  m.  The 
Platte  river  touches  its  N.E.  border.  Surface,  nearly 
level.  Gap.  Elwood.  Pop.  (1890)  4,816. 

•Gosse.  Philip  Henry,  naturalist,  born  at  Worcester, 
England,  April  6,  1810  ;  engaged  in  mercantile  business 
in  Newfoundland,  but  devoted  his  leisure  to  collecting 
and  making  drawings  of  insects.  In  his  researches  he 
journeyed  through  the  U.  S.,  where  he  gave  special 
attention  to  butterflies;  also  travelled  in  Jamaica,  and 
spent  some  time  on  the  English  seacoast  in  zoological 
study.  His  works  Include:  The  Canadian  Naturalist; 
Birds  of  Jamaica,  and  Atlas  of  Illustrations;  History  of 
the  British  Sea  Anemones  a>id  Corals,  Ac.  Died  Aug. 
23, 1888. 

Got,  Francois  Jules  Edmond,  comedian,  born  at  Lign- 
erolles,  France,  in  1822;  studied  at  the  Conservatoire, 
Paris,  became  a  member  of  the  Comedie  Frangaise  in 
1844,  aud  soon  made  his  way  to  a  leading  position  on  the 
French  stage.  His  best  characters  were:  Giboyer  in 
Augier’s  Iffiroutcs  and  Fils  de  Giboyer,  Bernard  in  Les 
Fourchambault.  Jean  in  Bautzan,  aud  Femiier  in  1  in- 
cenette.  He  formed  a  travelling  company  of  actors  in 
1867  and  gave  representations  of  La  Contagion  through¬ 
out  France.  In  1881  he  was  created  a  Knight  of  ttie 
Legion  of  Honor,  being  the  first  French  actor  to  attain 
this  distinction.  He  has  no  tragic  roles,  but  in  comedy 
is  considered  the  foremost  actor  in  France. 

Goth'enburg,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-village  of  Dawson 
co.,  60  miles  W.  of  Kearney,  on  Un.  Pac  R.  R.  Pop. 
(1890)  535. 

Got  lionhiirr  Sys'tem.  (Law.)  A  system  of 
state  licensing  of  liquor  selling,  originated  in  Goth¬ 
enburg,  Sweden,  in  1865,  in  which  the  exclusive  con¬ 
trol  of  the  business  was  given  to  a  company  licensed  by 
the  municipality,  and  paying  all  the  profits  of  the 
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business  beyond  5  per  cent,  into  the  town  treasury. 
The  effect  of  this  system  has  been  an  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  liquor  sold,  aud  a  decrease  in  the  quan¬ 
tity  consumed;  the  use  of  the  saloons  as  places  of 
lounging  resort  having  been  broken  up.  A  somewhat 
similar  system  has  recently  been  inaugurated  in  South 
Carolina,  where  the  business  has  been  brought,  by  law, 
under  State  control,  it)  being  managed  by  agents  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  authorities. 

GottsclialK  ( got'-shawlk ),  Louis  Moreau,  pianist  aud 
composer;  born  in  New  Orleans,  1829.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  where  he  later  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  Hector  Berlioz,  and  made  his  first 
appearance  as  a  pianist.  He  gave  his  first  concert  in 
America  on  Feb.  11,  1853,  and  at  once  attained  great 
celebrity.  His  best  compositions  are  Le  Bauanier ;  La 
Savane ;  Bicordati;  La  Marche  de  Nuit ;  O  ma  Ohar- 
rnante ;  Le  Mancenillier ;  Itiponds  moi,  and  Ojos  Criollos. 
G.  was,  however,  preeminently  a  piauist,  and  the 
delicacy  and  force  of  his  touch  placed  him  in  the 
highest  rank  of  great  performers.  He  travelled  exten¬ 
sively  in  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  and  South  America, 
dying  at  Rio  Janeiro,  Dec.  18,  1869. 

Gould.  Augustus  Addison,  naturalist;  born  in  New 
Hampshire  in  1805,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1825,  and 
commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Boston,  in  1830. 
His  writings  comprise :  A  System  of  Natural  History 
(1833);  The  Mollusca  and  Shells  of  the  United  States 
Exploring  Expedition  under  Wilkes ,  with  an  Atlas  of  Plates 
(1852),  and  The  Mollusca  of  the  North  Pacific  Expedition 
under  Binggold  and  Bodgers  (1860).  In  1848  he  pro¬ 
duced,  in  conjunction  with  Professor  Agassiz,  Principles 
of  Zoology.  Died  Sept.  15,  1866. 

Gould.  Benjamin  Apthorp,  astronomer,  born  at  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  Sept.  27,  1824 ;  graduated  at  Harvard  ;  after¬ 
ward  took  a  degree  in  mathematics  and  astronomy  at 
Gottingen  under  Gauss ;  visited  the  chief  observatories 
of  Europe,  and  on  his  return  to  the  U.  S.  settled  in  j 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  he  founded  and  edited  the 
Astronomical  Journal.  He  held  the  position  of  director 
of  the  Dudley  Observatory  at  Albany  from  1855  to  1859. 
In  1863  he  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  statistics 
collected  by  the  U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission  during  the 
war,  and  from  1870  to  1885  produced  his  great  life  work, 
Uranometry  of  the  Southern  Heavens,  while  engaged  by 
the  government  of  the  Argentine  Republic  to  direct 
the  building  and  organization  of  a  national  observatory 
at  Cordoba.  The  later  years  of  his  life  were  largely 
devoted  to  his  Astronomical  Journal,  the  publication  of 
which,  having  been  suspended  in  1861,  was  resumed  j 
upon  his  triumphant  return  from  Cordoba  to  Cam- 1 
bridge  in  1885.  He  was  also  the  author  of  numerous 
charts  and  astronomical  papers.  Died  Nov.  26,  1896. 

Gould.  Jay,  financier,  born  at  Roxbury,  N.  Y.,  May  27, j 
1836;  attended  Hobart  College;  acquired  a  fancy  for 
engineering  and  mathematics,  and  conducted  surveys! 
of  Ulster,  Albany  and  Delaware  counties,  N.  Y.,  making  j 
county  maps,  which  he  sold  locally.  He  then  engaged  1 
briefly  in  the  lumber  business;  in  1857  acquired  a  con-! 
trolling  interest  in  a  bank  at  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  began  | 
to  buy  up  railroad  stocks,  and  in  1859  established  him-  J 
self  in  New  York  as  a  broker.  In  association  with  ; 
James  Fisk,  Jr.,  he  acquired  control  of  the  Erie  rail¬ 
road  and  was  its  president  until  1872.  He  then  invested 
heavily  in  the  Pacific  railroads  and  in  the  shares  of 
other  lines,  eventually  forming  what  was  known  as  the 
“  Gould  system  ”  of  railroads,  aggregating  some  13,000 
miles  of  road — about  one-tenth  of  the  entire  mileage  in  j 
the  U.  S.  at  that  time.  He  also  dealt  largely  in  tele- 1 
graph  stocks  and  the  shares  of  the  New  York  elevated 
railroads,  amassing  a  fortune  that  was  estimated  at 
$73,000,000  as  eariv  as  1882,  and  which  was  probably  j 
much  larger  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Dec.  2,  1892. 

Goupil  (goo-pel'),  Jules  Adolphe,  genre  and  portrait 
painter;  born  in  Paris,  May  7, 1839 ;  studied  with  Ary  | 
Scheffer  ;  was  awarded  a  first  class  medal  at  the  Salon  j 
of  1875;  second-class,  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878; 
was  also  a  member  of  Legion  of  Honor.  His  technique 
and  coloriug  are  remarkable.  His  notable  Last  Days  ■ 
of  Madame  Boland  is  in  the  Luxembourg  Gallery, 
Paris.  Died  April  30,  1883. 

Gour'lio.  Joseph  Vladimirovitsch,  Count,  Russian 
general;  born  Nov.  15,  1828;  entered  the  Crimean  war 
as  captain  of  infantry;  returned  to  the  Life-Guards,  of 
which  he  had  formerly  been  a  member,  in  18.57,  and  ; 
was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  brigade  commander, 
and  finally  division  commander.  I11  the  war  with 
Turkey  (1877)  he  rendered  gallant  service,  and  at  its 
close  was  appointed  general  of  cavalry,  made  one  of 
the  Czar’s  staff,  and  later  became  governor-general  of 
St.  Petersburg.  Proving  unable  to  suppress  the  attempts 
to  assassinate  the  Czar,  he  was  deprived  of  his  command, 
but  was  recalled  by  Alexander  III.  and  made  military 
governor  of  Warsaw  (1883). 

Gove,  in  Kansas,  a  W.  co. ;  area,  1,020  sq.  m.  It  is  inter¬ 
sected  by  Smoky  Hill  river  and  the  N.  Fork  of  that 
river.  Surface,  rolling  prairie  ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Gove 
City.  Pop.  (1895)  2,126. 

Gov'ernance,  n.  [Fr.]  Government,  rule,  manage¬ 
ment,  direction,  regulation. — Control,  restraint. — Be- : 
havior,  manners. 

Gow'rie,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Webster  co.,  21  m. 
S.  of  Ft.  Dodge,  on  C.,  R.  I.  A  P.  aud  C.  &  N.W.  R.Rs. 
Pop.  (1895)  628. 

Grab'-bag',  «.  ( Collar;.)  A  bag  containing  various 

articles,  one  of  which  may  be  drawn  at  random  011  the 
payment  of  a  certain  sum ;  used  to  raise  money  at  fairs, 
Ac.  Hence,  any  uncertain  or  questionable  scheme  for 
profit, 

Grab'-game,  n.  (Slang.)  A  theft  or  swindle  sud¬ 
denly  effected. 


Grady.  Henry  Woodfin,  journalist ;  born  in  Athens, 
Ga.,  1851 ;  educated  in  the  universities  of  Georgia  and 
Virginia.  After  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  he  entered 
journalism  and  became  joint  proprietor  and  editor  of 
the  Constitution  of  Atlanta  (1880).  In  his  editorial 
management  of  this  paper  he  gained  great  celebrity 
and  took  rank  among  the  ablest  of  American  editors. 
His  addresses  on  The  New  South  and  on  The  Future  of 
the  Negro  were  widely  read  both  in  the  South  and  North. 
Atlanta  has  erected  a  monument  and  a  public  hospital 
to  his  memory.  Died  .Dec.  23, 1889. 

Graf.  Karl  Heinrich,  a  disciple  of  Reuss.  It  is  to 
Reuss’  formulation  of  the  Pentateuch  that  Graf’s  name 
is  commonly  attached.  General  attention  was  called 
to  the  theory  already  independently  set  forth  by  Leo¬ 
pold  George  and  Wilhelm  Vatke,  by  Graf’s  Die  Geschicht- 
lichen  Bucher  des  Alien  Testaments.  This  work  main¬ 
tained  that  the  middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch  bore  in 
themselves  the  clearest  traces  of  their  post-exilic  author¬ 
ship.  He  also  wrote:  De  Templo  Silonensi ;  Der  Segen 
Moses  Erkldrt,  &c. 

Graffiti,  n.pl.  [Ital.  scratches,  from  graffiare,  to  scratch.] 
(Arcltwol.)  Rude  inscriptions  found  on  stones  and 
buildings  of  ancient  date,  chiefly  in  Italy.  The  antiquity 
of  these  is  proved  from  their  being  in  the  Latin,  old 
Italian,  and  Greek  languages.  In  character  they  are 
nearly  all  worthless,  being  usuallly  the  work  of  rude 
scribblers,  their  antiquity  giving  them  their  chief  in¬ 
terest,  except  in  the  case  of  those  in  the  catacombs. 
G.  have  been  found  in  the  substructures  of  Nero’s 
Golden  House,  the  Palace  of  the  Ca'sars,  Ac.,  and  in 
still  greater  numbers  in  Pompeii  aud  in  the  catacombs. 
These  scratches  and  scraws,  rude  as  they  are,  sometimes 
give  significant  indications  of  ancient  customs  and 
modes  of  thought.  In  one  instance,  found  in  a  chamber 
of  the  palace  of  the  Cwsars,  there  was  a  caricature  of  a 
man  worshipping  an  ass  that  hung  on  a  cross,  with  the 
explanation  appended  that  this  referred  to  the  Christian 
worship.  The  term  graffito  decoration  is  given  to  deeply 
engraved  lines  and  patterns  on  walls,  intended  for 
ornament. 

Grafting,  Skill.  See  Rhinoplaster. 

Grafton,  in  North  Dakota,  a  city,  cap.  of  Walsh  co.,  40 
m.  N.  of  Grand  Forks,  on  Gt.  Nor.  and  Nor.  Pac.  R.Rs. ; 
the  trade  center  of  a  large  wheat  raising  district;  has 
flour  mills  and  other  industries.  Pop.  (1860)  1,594. 

Gra'ham,  Charles  Kinnaiiid,  U.S.N. ;  born  in  N.  Y., 
June  3,  1824;  was  liberally  educated;  became  a  mid¬ 
shipman  in  the  U.  S.  Navy;  gave  his  attention  to  the 
study  of  engineering-science,  and  was  appointed  con¬ 
structing  engineer  of  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  in  1857. 
He  served  as  a  soldier  throughout  the  Civil  War ;  was 
made  brigadier-general  and  brevetted  major-general  of 
volunteers.  After  the  war  he  became  chief  engineer  of 
the  department  of  docks  (1873) ;  surveyor  of  the  port 
of  New  York  (1878),  and  naval  officer  from  1883  to  1885. 
Died  April  15,  1889. 

Graham,  James  Duncan,  U.S.A.,  born  in  Prince 
William  co.,  Va.,  April  4,  1799 ;  graduated  from  the 
U  S.  Military  Academy,  lie  began  his  army  life  as 
third  lieutenant  of  artillery,  July,  1817,  finally  attaining 
the  rank  of  colonel  of  engineers.  Among  the  commis¬ 
sions  held  by  him  was  that  of  chief  of  the  scientific 
corps  and  principal  astronomer  to  determine  the  bound¬ 
ary  between  the  U.  S.  and  the  British  provinces.  He 
also  bad  charge  of  harbors  on  the  North  Atlantic  coast. 
Died  Dec.  28,  1865. 

Graham,  William  Alexander,  statesman,  born  in 
Lincoln  county,  N.  C.,  Sept.  5,  1804  ;  graduated  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina;  studied  law;  was  U.  S. 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (1841-43) ;  governor  of 
that  State  (1845-49) ;  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under 
President  Fillmore;  Whig  candidate  for  Vice-President 
(1852)  ;  member  of  the  Confederate  Senate  (1864),  Ac. 
Died  Aug.  11,  1875. 

Graham,  in  Arizona,  a  S.E.  county;  area,  6,152  sq.  m.; 
is  intersected  by  Gila  river.  Surface,  mountainous,  with 
mesas  and  Valleys.  Min.  Gold,  silver,  copper  and  coal. 
Cap.  Solomonville.  Pop.  (1897)  about  7,500. 

Graham,  in  Kansas,  a  N.W.  county;  area,  900  sq.m.; 
is  intersected  by  the  S.  fork  of  Solomon  river.  Surface, 
undulating,  nearly  all  prairie;  soil,  fertile.  Farming 
aud  stock  raising  are  the  chief  occupations.  Cap.  Hill 
City.  Pop.  (1895  )  3,825. 

Graham,  in  North  Carolina,  a  S.W.  county;  area,  250 
sq.m.;  dtained  by  Little  Tennessee  river.  Surface, 
mountainous;  soil,  fertile  in  the  valleys.  Cap.  Rob- 
binsville.  Pop.  (1890)  3,313. 

Graham  Breail.  Bread  made  from  unbolted  wheat 
flour;  so  called  from  Sylvester  Graham,  an  American 
vegetarian  (1794-1851). 

Graham  Flour.  Unbolted  wheat  flour  as  originally 
prepared  by  Sylvester  Graham. 

Grail.  Holy.  The  name  given  to  a  legendary  cup  or 
drinking  vessel,  the  story  of  which  appears  in  the  old 
Celtic  romances,  and  forms  an  important  part  of  the 
legends  relating  to  King  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of 
the  Round  Table.  In  the  story  we  are  told  how  Sir 
Perceval  comes  to  the  castle  of  the  Fisher  King,  sees 
the  Grail,  but,  in  punishment  for  not  asking  about  it, 
is  condemned  to  wander  for  many  years,  during  which 
he  twice  more  comes  to  the  castle,  slays  an  enemy  of 
the  king,  whom  he  releases  from  a  life  supernaturally 
prolonged  in  suffering,  and  succeeds  in  his  kingship. 
Two  others  of  Arthur’s  knights,  Bors  and  Galahad,  see 
the  Grail,  which  is  stated  by  some  of  the  legends  to  be 
the  cup  used  by  Christ  at  the  Last  Supper,  or  one  used 
by  Joseph  of  Arimathea  to  collect  the  blood  from  the 
wounds  of  Christ  upon  the  cross,  and  subsequently 
brought  to  England.  Many  of  the  romances  are  con- 

,  cerned  with  the  quest  of  the  Grail,  the  starting  out  of 
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Arthur’s  knights,  after  a  life  spent  in  war  and  wassail,  \ 
on  the  holy  task  ot  finding  this  holy  cup,  which  is 
achieved  only  by  those  who  had  lived  a  life  of  purity 
and  chastity.  In  the  oldest  legends  the  Grail  is  simply 
a  miraculous,  food-producing  vessel,  an  ancient.  Celtic  I 
talisman,  one  of  three,  of  which  the  others  are  a  lance 
that  drops  blood  and  a  broken  sword  which  only  the ; 
destined  hero  can  make  whole.  This  legend  became 
Christianized,  like  many  others  of  the  heathen  concep¬ 
tions,  and  the  talismanic  vessel  became  the  II.  G. — or 
Sangreal  of  later  legend — a  cup  connected  with  Christ; 
and  in  quest  for  it  a  new  hero.  Sir  Galahad,  appears, 
a  type  of  chastity  and  virginity,  who  alone  is  fully 
worthy  to  complete  the  holy  task.  The  Quest  is  one  of 
the  romances  worked  by  Malory  into  his  Morte  D'Ar- 
tli<  r.  through  which  the  story  of  Sir  Galahad  has  had 
an  abiding  influence  upon  English  literature,  through 
the  writings  of  Tennyson  and  others.  See  Alfred 
Nutt’s  Studies  on  the  Legend  of  the  Holy  Grail  (London, 
1888). 

Grain  El'evators.  See  Elevators. 

G  ra mmou t'ia  ns.  n.  pi.  [Grammont,  in  Limoges, 
where  the  order  was  first  established.]  A  monastic 
order  founded  A.  I).  1073,  with  the  sanction  of  Pope 
Gregory  VII.,  by  Stephen  of  Thiers,  sometimes  called 
Stephen  de  Muret.  His  rules  enjoined  poverty,  obedi¬ 
ence,  silence,  and  abstinence  from  animal  food.  The 
order  was  established  in  England  about  A.  I).  1100,  in 
several  places. 

Grani'oplione.  n.  [Gr.  gramma,  letter,  and  phone, 
sound.]  An  instrument  similar  to  the  phonograph  for 
recording  and  reproducing  speech,  invented  by  E. 
Berliner  about  1895.  It  employs,  instead  of  a  wax 
cylinder,  a  circular  plate  or  disk  of  metal  covered  with  ! 
a  film  of  finely  divided  oil  or  grease,  on  which  the 
record  is  made  by  the  tracing  point  in  a  sinuous  spiral  ! 
line.  This  record  is  subsequently  etched  into  the  metal 
by  any  suitable  means,  or  is  photographically  repro- 1 
duced  on  another  sheet  of  metal.  Glass  covered  with  a 
deposit  of  soot  is  sometimes  used.  The  sounds  are 
reproduced  by  causing  the  point  attached  to  the  dia¬ 
phragm  to  pass  over  the  metal  plate  as  it  is  rotated  and 
the  vibrations  of  the  diaphragm  give  forth  the  sounds. 
See  Graphophone;  Phonograph. 

Grail'bliry.  in  Texas,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Hood  co.,  40 
m.  S.W.  of  Fort  Worth,  on  Ft.  W.  &  Rio  G.  R.R.  Pop. 
(1890)  1,104. 

Grand,  in  Oklahoma,  a  post-village  of  Day  co.,  16  m. 
from  Higgins,  Texas,  the  nearest  railroad  station. 

4.  rami  Ar'my  of  the  Kepuh'lic.  A  secret 
fraternal  organization  of  soldiers  who  served  in  the 
Civil  War  of  1861-’65,  and  were  honorably  discharged. 
The  idea  was  first  suggested  in  Feb.,  1866,  by  Dr.  B.  F. 
Stephenson,  of  Springfield,  Ill.,  who  had  been  a  surgeon 
in  the  14th  Illinois  Infantry,  and  the  organization  of 
Post  1  was  effected  at  Decatur,  1 11.,  April  6,  1866.  Of  the 
twelve  charter  members,  all  but  one  had  served  in 
Illinois  regiments.  Post  2  was  soon  formed  at  Spring- 
field,  and  other  [wjsts  were  thereafter  rapidly  established 
in  Illinois  and  the  neighboring  States.  A  convention 
was  held  at  Springfield,  Ill.,  July  12,  1866,  and  Gen. 
John  M.  Palmer  was  chosen  department  commander. 
Dr.  Stephenson,  who  was  the  provisional  commander- 
in-chief,  assumed  charge  of  the  organization  of  posts  in 
other  States.  The  first  National  Convention  was  held 
in  Indianapolis,  March  20,  1866,  with  representatives 
from  Indiana,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Mis¬ 
souri,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Gen.  John  M.  Palmer  [ire- 
sided.  Gen.  Stephen  A.  Hurlbut  was  elected  commander- 
in-chief,  and  Dr.  Stephenson  adjutant-general.  The 
following  rules  were  adopted:  “(1)  We,  the  soldiers 
and  sailors,  and  honorably  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors 
of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  of  the  U.  S.,  who 
have  consented  to  this  union,  having  aided  in  main¬ 
taining  the  honor,  integrity,  and  supremacy  of  the 
national  government  during  the  late  rebellion,  do  unite 
to  establish  a  permanent  association  for  the  objects 
hereinafter  set  forth  ;  and  by  our  National  Encamp¬ 
ment  do  ordain  and  establish  the  following  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  government  of  this  association. 
(2)  The  association  shall  be  known  as  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic.  (3)  The  objects  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  this  organization  are  as  follows  :  (4)  frater¬ 
nity.  To  preserve  and  strengthen  those  kind  and 
fraternal  feelings  which  bind  together  the  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  marines  who  united  to  suppress  the  late 
rebellion,  and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  and  history 
of  the  dead.  (5)  Charity.  To  assist  such  former  com¬ 
rades  in  arms  as  need  help  and  protection,  and  to  ex¬ 
tend  needful  aid  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those 
who  have  fallen.  (6)  Loyalty.  To  maintain  true  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  U.  S.  of  America,  based  upon  a  paramount 
respect  for,  and  fidelity  to,  its  Constitution  and  laws; 

,  to  discountenance  whatever  tends  to  weaken  loyalty, 
incites  to  insurrection,  treason  or  rebellion,  or  in  any 
manner  impairs  the  efficiency  and  permanency  of  our 
free  institutions ;  and  to  encourage  the  spread  of  uni¬ 
versal  liberty,  equal  rights,  and  justice  to  all  men. 
Soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  Navy,  or  Marine 
Corps,  who  served  between  April  12,  1861,  and  April  9, 1 
I860,  in  the  war  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion, 
and  then  having  been  honorably  discharged  therefrom  | 
after  such  service,  and  of  such  State  regiments  as  were 
called  into  active  service  and  subject  to  the  orders  of 
the  U.  S.  general  officers  between  the  dates  mentioned, 
shall  be  eligible  to  membership  in  the  G.  A.  of  the  II 
No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  membership  who  lias  at  I 
any  time  borne  arms  against  the  U.  S.”  The  second 
Encampment  met  in  Council  Chambers,  in  Indepen¬ 
dence  Ilall,  Philadelphia,  Jan.  15,  1868.  Gen.  John  A.  I 


Logan,  of  Illinois,  was  elected  commander-in-chief,  and 
N.  P.  Chapman,  adjutant-general.  Subsequent  annual 
sessions  of  the  National  Encampment  have  been  held 
and  commanders-in-chief  elected  as  follows: 


Date, 

Place  of  Meeting. 

Commander -in-  Chief. 

1869 

Cincinnati,  0 . 

John  A.  Logan. 

1870 

Washington,  D.  C... 

John  A.  Logan. 

1871 

Boston,  Mass . 

Cleveland,  0 . 

A.  E.  Burnside. 

1872 

A.  E.  Burnside. 

1873 

New  Haven, Conn... 

Charles  Devens,  Jr. 

1874 

Harrisburg,  Pa . 

Charles  Devens,  Jr. 

1875 

Chicago,  III . 

John  F.  Hartranft. 

1876 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

John  F.  Hartranft. 

1877 

Providence,  R.  I . 

John  C.  Robinson. 

1878 

Springfield,  Ill . 

John  C.  Robinson. 

1879 

Albany,  N.  Y . 

Wm.  Earnshaw. 

1880 

Dayton,  0  . 

Louis  Wagner. 

1881 

Indianapolis,  Iud.... 

Geo.  S.  Merrill. 

1882 

Baltimore,  Md . 

Paul  Van  Dervoort. 

1883 

Denver,  Col . 

Minneapolis,  Minn.. 

Robt.  B.  Beath. 

1884 

John  S.  Kountz. 

1885 

Portland,  Me . 

S.  S.  Burdett. 

1886 

San  Francisco,  Cal... 

Lucius  Fairchild. 

1887 

St.  Louis,  Mo . 

John  P.  Rea. 

1888 

Columbus,  () . 

Wm.  Warner. 

1889 

Milwaukee,  Wis . 

R.  A.  Alger. 

1890 

W.  G.  Veazey. 

1891 

Detroit,  Mich . 

John  Palmer. 

1892 

Washington,  I).  C... 
Indianapolis,  Ind.... 

A.  G.  Weissert. 

1893 

J.  G.  B.  Adams. 

1894 

Pittsburg,  Pa . 

T.  G.  Lawler. 

1895 

Louisville,  Kv . 

I.  N.  Walker. 

I  896 

St.  Paul,  Miuu . 

Thaddeus  S.  Clarkson. 

1897 

Buffalo,  N.  Y . 

John  P.  S.  Gobin. 

The  State  organizations  are  known  as  “  Departments,” 
and  the  local,  or  precinct,  organizations  as  “  Posts,”  and 
the  members  as  “comrades.”  The  Posts  are  numbered, 
and  any  Post  may  have  prefixed  the  name  of  a  battle 
or  locality,  of  a  deceased  soldier  or  sailor,  or  of  some 
other  deceased  loyal  person ;  as,  “  George  G.  Meade 
Post,  No.  1.”  Every  Post  is  required  to  establish  a 
relief  fund  for  assisting  needy  comrades  or  their  widows 
or  orphans.  Each  year  on  Memorial  Day,  May  30,  the 
Posts  visit  the  cemeteries  in  their  precincts  and  deco¬ 
rate  the  graves  of  fallen  comrades,  often  with  appro¬ 
priate  ceremonies.  The  supreme  power  of  the  Order 
is  lodged  in  the  National  Encampment,  and  all  rules  and 
regulations  emanate  from  it.  The  organization  cannot 
be  used  for  partisan  purposes,  and  the  discussion  of 
partisan  questions  at  the  meetings  is  forbidden  by  the 
Constitution.  The  motto  of  the  Order  is:  “ Fraternity, 
Charity,  and  Loyalty.”  On  organizing  the  G.  A.  R., 
Dr.  Stephenson  had  in  view  a  society  of  veterans  “so 
cohesive,  so  incisive,  so  potential  as  a  factor  and  teacher 
of  patriotism,  as  to  make  the  government  evermore 
secure  from  the  attacks  of  treason.” — The  Ladies  of  the 
G.  A.  II.,  or  Loyal  Ladies'  League,  and  the  Woman's  j 
Relief  Corps,  are  organizations  of  women,  designed  to  j 
cooperate  with  their  husbands  and  brothel's  in  works  of  [ 
loyalty  and  charity,  and  in  the  observance  of  Memorial 
Day.  Of  the  Wont  mis  Relief  Corps  the  objects  as  speci¬ 
fied  are :  “  To  specially  aid  and  assist  the  G.  A.  of  the  R. 
and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  heroic  dead.  To 
assist  such  Union  veterans  as  need  our  help  and  protec¬ 
tion,  ami  to  extend  needful  aid  to  their  widows  and 
orphans.  To  find  them  homes  and  employment,  and 
assure  them  of  sympathy  and  friends.  To  cherish  and! 
emulate  the  deeds  of  our  army  nurses,  and  of  all  loyal 
women  who  rendered  loving  service  to  their  country  in 
her  hour  of  peril.  To  inculcate  lessons  of  patriotism 
and  love  of  our  country  among  our  children  and  in  the 
communities  in  which  we  live.  To  maintain  true  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  U.  S.  of  America.  To  discountenance 
whatever  tends  to  weaken  loyalty,  and  to  encourage  the 
spread  of  universal  liberty  and  equal  rights  to  all  men.” 
— The  The  Sons  of  Veterans  is  an  organization  of  the 
sons  of  Union  soldiers  and  sailors,  a  part  of  whose  duty 
is  to  assist  the  G.  A.  R.  The  number  of  G.  A.  R.  Posts 
in  existence  at  the  hist  report,  June  30,  1896,  was  7,302, 
and  the  total  number  of  members  340,610.  The  high- 
water  mark  of  membership  was  reached  in  1890,  when 
the  number  of  comrades  enrolled  was  408,489,  in  7,178 
Posts.  m 

Grand  Canon  (kan'yon),  in  Colorado,  a  chasm  of  the 
Colorado  river,  217  m.  in  length,  to  which  should  be 
added  Marble  Canon,  with  which  it  connects,  69  in. 
long,  making  together  286  m.  The  average  depth  of 
the  G.  C.  is  a  little  over  5,200  ft. ;  its  maximum  depth  is 
6,300  ft.,  which  is  maintained  for  about  50  m.  This 
great  depth,  which  far  surpasses  that  of  any  other  caiion 
in  the  world,  is  believed  to  have  been  entirely  excavated 
by  the  river,  which  is  supposed  to  have  begun  its  course 
on  the  surface  of  the  plain.  The  G.  C.  has  been  several 
times  traversed  by  boating  parties,  though  it  is  rendered 
exceedingly  dangerous  by  rapids  and  falls. 

(•rand  .1  n no  t  ion.  in  Colorado,  a  city,  cap., of  Mesa 
co.,  93  m.  S.W.  of  Glenwood  Springs,  on  four  railroad 
lines  ;  has  cigar  factory,  flour,  lumber,  planing  and  saw 
mills.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  asphalt,  coal  and  building 
stone  are  found  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  ( 1897)  about  4, OtX). 

G  i‘:i  nil  .In  net  ion.  in  Iowa,  a  post-town  of  Greene 
co.,  38  m.  S.  of  Ft.  Dodge,  on  C.  &  N.  W.  and  C.,  R.  I.  & 
P.  R.  11s. ;  has  cheese  factory  and  manufactory  of  wagons  i 
and  buggies;  coal  mines  in  vicinity.  Pop.  (1896)  1,011.  j 

Grand  Stand.  (Games.)  The  principal  stand  from 
which  to  view  the  races,  or  any  game  or  public  exhi¬ 
bition. 


Gran'ger.  Gideon,  statesman,  born  at  Suffield,  Conn, 
July  19,  1767  :  graduated  from  Yale  (1787) ;  was  called 
to  the  bar  and  became  prominent  as  a  lawyer;  member 
of  the  Connecticut  legislature;  Postmaster-General  of 
the  United  States  (1801);  State  senator  (1819-1821). 
He  later  removed  to  New  York  State,  and  was  a  firm 
advocate  of  the  building  of  the  Erie  canal  and  other 
public  improvements.  Died  Dec.  31,  1822. 

Gran'grerism,  n.  The  practice  of  illustrating  some 
particular  book  with  engravings  torn  from  others;  so 
called  from  Rev.  James  Granger,  whose  Biographical 
History  of  England  (1769)  was  thus  illustrated. 

Gran'gers,  n.  pi.  (Social.)  An  American  society  of 
agriculturists,  founded  in  1876,  by  a  government  clerk 
named  Kelly,  who  called  the  society  “Patrons  of  Hus¬ 
bandry.”  It  is  a  secret  society,  with  a  ritual  and  four 
orders  for  men  and  women,  its  purpose  being  the  social 
improvement  and  industrial  benefit  of  the  farming 
population.  The  meetings  are  made  enjoyable  by 
music  and  literary  exercises,  while  libraries  have  been 
formed  at  the  rooms  of  assembly.  The  interests  of 
farmers  are  looked  after  by  organizations  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  and  the  advocacy  of  newspapers.  Political  dis¬ 
cussions  are  not  permitted  at  the  meetings.  In  1871 
there  were  only  about  200  granges;  in  1875  there  were- 
30,000.  Dissensions  afterward  interfered  with  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  order,  and  it  declined  in  strength,  but  in 
1896  claimed  to  have  established  in  all  27,378  subor¬ 
dinate  granges  in  44  States  and  territories. 

Grange'  ville,  in  Idaho,  a  post-town  of  Idaho  co.,  61 
miles  S.E.  of  Lewiston  ;  has  flour  mills  and  a  brewery. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  850. 

Gran'ite.  in  Maryland,  a  post-town  of  Baltimore  co. ; 
has  several  granite  quarries.  Pop.  (1890)  678. 

Granite  Falls,  in  Minnesota,  a  city,  cap.  of  Yellow 
Medicine  co,  70  ni.  \Y\  of  Glencoe,  on  C.,  M.  &  St.  P. 
and  Gt.  N.  R.  Rs. ;  has  flour  mills,  foundry,  Ac.  Pop. 
(1895)  1,189. 

Granite  State.  The  popular  name  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  whose  rocks  are  largely  composed  of  granite. 

Gran'iteville,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Iron  co. 
Pop.  (1890)  721. 

Granite-ware.  A  kind  of  iron  ware  coated  with  an 
enamel  that  resists  heat  and  acids  and  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  granite. 

Graninieliele  (gr'dn-mish-a'la).  A  town  of  southern 
Italy,  province  of  Sicily,  30  m.  S.W.  of  the  city  of 
Catania. 

Grant.  Sir  Alexander, born  at  Dalvey,  1826;  educated 
at  Harrow  and  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  graduating  B.A. 
and  elected  to  an  Oriel  fellowship.  Besides  holding 
other  positions  he  was  principal  of  Elphinstone  College, 
Madras,  vice-chancellor  of  Elgin  College,  Bombay,  and 
(1868)  principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  a 
position  which  he  held  until  his  death.  Author  of:. 
Ethics  of  Aristotle;  Story  of  ike  University  of  Edinburgh, 
Ac.  The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  that 
of  B.C.L.  by  Oxford.  Died  Dec.  1, 1884. 

Grant.  James,  military  novelist,  born  in  Edinburgh, 
Aug.  1,  1822.  Died  May  5,  1887. 

Grant.  Sir  James  Alexander,  M.R.  C.  S.,  physician, 
born  at  Inverness,  Scotland,  Aug.  11,  1830;  graduated 
in  medicine  at  McGill  College,  Montreal,  and  began 
practice  in  Ottawa;  represented  the  county  of  Russell 
for  eight  years  in  the  Dominion  Parliament;  president 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  Ontario  and  member  of 
many  learned  societies,  both  of  Europe  and  America; 
knight-commander  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George.  His  contributions  to  medical  literature  were 
numerous  and  valuable.  Died  Feb.  11,  1892. 

Grant.  James  Augustus,  African  traveller;  born  at 
Nairn,  Scotland,  in  1827  ;  educated  at  Marisclial  College, 
Aberdeen;  entered  the  Indian  army,  and  rendered 
gallant  service  at  the  battle  of  Gujerat ;  was  also  present 
at  the  relief  of  Lucknow.  In  1863,  in  company  with 
Captain  Speke,  he  explored  the  sources  of  the  Nile;, 
took  part  in  the  Abyssinian  Expedition  (1868)  receiving 
a  medal  for  his  services ;  also  the  gold  medal  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society.  Author  of:  A  Walk 
Across  A  ft'iea  ;  Botany  of  the  Speke  and  Grant  Expedition, 
Ac.  Died  Fell.  11,  1892. 

Grant.  Sir  James  Hope,  soldier;  born  at  Kilgraston, 
Perthshire,  Scotland,  July  22,  1808;  engaged  in  the 
Chinese  war  of  1842,  and  next  served  in  the  two  Sikh 
wars;  took  part  in  the  war  against  China  (1859)  as 
commander,  and  for  his  capture  of  the  capital  was 
created  a  K.C.B.  Commanded  the  army  of  Madras  from 
1861  to  1865,  and  after  his  return  to  England  was  made  a 
general.  Incidents  in  the  Sepoy  War,  and  Incidents  in  the 
China  War  were  edited  from  his  journals  by  Captain  II. 
Knollys.  Died  March  7,  1875. 

Grant.  Sir  Patrick,  soldier;  born  at  Auchterblair, 
Strathspey,  Scotland,  1804;  entered  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  in  1857  commanded  the  army 
of  Madras.  Appointed  governor  of  Malta  (1867);  gen¬ 
eral  and  colonel  of  the  78th  Highlanders  (1870)  ;  field 
marshal  and  governor  of  Chelsea  Hospital  (1872).  He 
was  made  colonel  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards,  and 
received  many  other  honors.  Died  March  28,  1895. 

Grant,  Robert,  author  ;  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan  24, 
1852;  graduated  at  Harvard,  and  practiced  law  in 
Boston.  His  published  works  include :  Little  Tin  Gods 
on  Wheels;  The  Confession  of  a  Frivolous  Girl;  An 
Average  Man;  The  Opinions  of  a  Philosopher;  Face  to 
Face,  and  several  other  books  of  a  semi-humorous  char¬ 
acter,  in  which  human  nature  is  well  portrayed. 

Grant,  in  Louisiana,  a  central  parish;  area,  646  sq.m.; 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  Little  river,  on  the  S.W.  by  Red) 
river.  Surface,  nearly  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Colfax. 
Pop.  (1890)  8,270. 
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Grant.  in  Minnesota,  a  W.  county;  urea,  576  sq.m.; 
drained  by  the  Pom  me  de  Terre  and  Mustinka  rivers! 
Stir /ace,  undulating  prairie,  abounding  with  small 
lakes.  Products,  much  wheat,  also  oats,  corn,  barley 
flax,  potatoes;  live  stock.  Cap.  Elbow  bake.  Pop 
(1895)  7,987.  F 

*> rant,  in  Nebraska,  a  W.  central  county;  area,  720 
sij.  m.  Surface,  hilly ;  soil,  sandy.  Products ,  hay  and 
vegetables.  Stock  raising  is  the  chief  occupation.  Cup 
Hyannis.  Pop.  (189(1)  458. 

Grant,  in  Neir  Mexico,  an  extreme  S.W.  county ;  area, 
!),:«)()  sq.m.  Surface,  partly  mountainous;  soil,  fertile 
in  the  valleys.  Minerals,  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper  and 
iron.  Cap.  Silver  Lake.  Pop.  9,657. 

Grant,  in  Oklahoma,  a  N.  county;  is  intersected  by  the 
Salt  Fork  of  the  Arkansas  river.  Cap.  Pond  Creek. 
\  Pop.  (1897)  about  14,000. 

Grant,  in  Oregon,  an  E.  central  county;  area,  5,472 
sq.m.;  intersected  by  John  Day  river  and  its  N.  fork. 
Surface,  partly  mountainous,  much  forest ;  soil,  fertile ; 
good  cattle  and  sheep  ranges.  Products,  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  potatoes  and  hay.  Stock  raising  is  the  chief 
occupation.  Lumber  is  largely  exported.  Cap.  Canon 
City.  Pop.  (1890  )  5,080. 

Grant,  in  South  Dakota,  a  N.E.  county;  area.  690  sq.m. 
Surface,  undulating;  timber  scarce;  soil,  fertile  and 
well  watered.  Cap.  Milbauk.  Pop.  (1895)  7,682. 
Grant,  in  West  Virginia, -a  N.  E.  co. ;  area,  490  sq.  m.  • 
drained  by  the  X. iuid  8.  branches  ol  the  Potomac  rivet. 
Surface,  mountainous,  much  of  it  in  forests;  soil,  fertile 
iu  the  valleys.  Coal,  iron  ore  and  limestone  are  abun¬ 
dant.  Corn,  wheat  and  live  stock  are  the  staples.  There 
are  sulphur  and  chalybeate  springs  in  the  co.  Cap. 
Petersburg.  Pop.  (189U)  6,802. 

Grant,  in  Wisconsin,  an  extreme  S.  W.  co. ;  area  1  130 
sq.  m.;  bounded  on  the  N.  \V.  by  the  Wisconsin  river, 
on  the  S.  W.  by  the  Mississippi  river,  and  also  drained 
by  Grant  and  Platte  rivers.  Surface,  diversified  by 
ridges,  valleys  and  extensive  forests;  soil,  very  fertile. 
Lead  and  zinc  abound.  Cap.  Lancaster.  Pop.  (1895) 

Grant  Isle,  in  Maine,  a  post-town  of  Aroostook  co.; 

has  several  saw  mills.  Pop.  (1890)  964. 

Grant's  Pass,  in  Oregon,  an  important  town,  cap.  of 
Josephine  co.,  500  m.  S.  of  Portland,  on  So.  Pac.  R.  It.; 
lias  railroad  shops,  planing  mills,  sash,  blind,  anil  door 
factories,  saw  and  shingle  mills,  is  the  shipping 
point  of  an  extensive  mining  and  farming  country. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  2,750. 

Granville.  Granville  George  Leveson-Go'wer,  2d 
Earl  of,  diplomatist  and  statesman,  born  in  London, 
in  1815;  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford.  In  1836  he 
entered  the  House  of  Commons,  and  iu  1840  became 
Under-Secretary  of  State  of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  Dec., 
1851,  lie  became  Foreign  Secretary,  President  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  iu  1853,  and  leader  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  In  1862  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  great 
exhibition  held  iu  London  ;  represented  his  country  as 
ambassador-extraordinary  to  Russia  at  the  coronation 
i  of  Alexander  II.,  iu  1858  ;  was  made  Lord  Warden  of 
the  Cinque  Ports  in  1865;  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  in  1868;  and  Foreign  Secretary  (for  the  second 
time)  in  July,  1870.  ^  On  Gladstone’s  return  to  power 
(1880-N5)  lie  was  made  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
Died  March  31,  1891. 

Grape  (’reek,  in  Illinois,  a  poet-village  of  Vermillion 
co.,  on  C.  &  E.  Ill.  R.  R.  Pop.  (1890)  778. 

Grape  Cul'ture.  (Agric.)  The  attempted  ctilture 
of  tiie  Europeau  grape  in  the  U.  S.,  in  the  early  days  of 
[  the  colonies,  proved  a  failure,  no  part  of  the  country 
except  the  Pacific  slope  proving  adapted  to  it.  The 
cause  of  the  failure  was,  though  not  then  recognized, 
the  downy  mildew  and  the  root  insect  or  phylloxera, 

B  which  proved  more  injurious  to  the  European  than  tile 
native  species.  The  European  grape  having  failed, 
attention  was  paid  to  the  native  varieties,  a  vineyard 
of  wild  vines  having  been  set  out  in  Massachusetts  as 
early  as  1629.  But  the  cultivation  of  tiie  native  grape 
was  not  actively  engaged  in  until  near  the  end  of  tiie 
18tli  century,  when  a  chance  variety  of  the  fox  grape, 
known  as  the  Alexander,  wTas  introduced  into  the  plan¬ 
tations  on  tiie  Ohio  river.  From  this  has  descended,  in 
great  measure,  the  later  popular  varieties  of  American 
grapes — the  Isabella,  Catawba  and  Diana  being  early 
examples.  Tiie  Catawba,  introduced  about  1820,  con¬ 
tinues  a  favorite  grape.  Still  more  popular  is  the  Con¬ 
cord,  introduced  in  1853,  with  which  tiie  profitable 
culture  of  the  grape  began.  In  addition  to  tiie  fox 
grape,  other  native  species  have  been  cultivated,  one  of 
which,  Vitis  riparia,  lias  been  introduced  and  is  largely 
used  in  France  and  other  countries  of  Europe  as  a  stock 
on  which  to  graft  the  wine  grape,  it  successfully  resist¬ 
ing  the  attacks  of  tiie  phylloxera.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  hybridize  the  fox  and  the  European 
grape,  but  not  with  important  results.  Tiie  Scupper- 
nong  grape  of  tiie  South  (  V.  rotundifolia)  has  also  given 
rise  to  cultivated  varieties. — Iu  1890,  according  to  the 
U.  S.  census,  188,031  acres  were  devoted  to  G.  C.  in  the 
Eastern  U.  S.,  New  York  leading  iu  the  production  of 
table  grapes  and  Ohio  coming  next.  The  wine  produc¬ 
tion  of  these  two  States  was  4,463,083  gallons  ;  and  of 
tiie  Pacific  slope,  where  the  European  grape  is  grown, 
14,622,000  gallons,  while  a  large  raisin  crop  was  also 
raised.  The  phylloxera  is  invading  this  region,  and  tiie 
native  grape  may  have  to  be  substituted  for  foreign 
varieties.  There  are  in  North  America  at  least  25  native 
species  of  grape,  while  more  than  500  indigenous  vari¬ 
eties  are  cultivated. 

Grape'-eure,  n.  (Hygiene.)  The  employment  of 
grapes,  or  of  certain  parts  of  them,  as  a  diet  for  the 
relief  of  disease.  Various  ailments  are  treated  in  this 


manner  in  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary  and  Switzerland, 
though  to  but  small  extent  elsewhere.  In  this  mode  of 
cure,  tiie  skins  and  seeds  are  ejected,  and  the  pulp  and 
i  juice  alone  eaten,  it  being  usual  to  begiu  witli  a  pound 
or  two  ot  grapes  daily,  and  gradually  increase  to  6  or 
even  12  pounds.  Tiie  effect  is  cooling,  thirst  is  appeased, 
tiie  kidneys  and  bowels  are  stimulated,  and  the  appetite 
is  increased.  When  proper  amounts  and  kinds  of  food 
are  taken  with  the  grapes,  admirable  effects  often  result, 
ft  may  be  that  tiie  location  of  the  various  G.  estab¬ 
lishments  in  healthful  regions  aids  tiie  treatment;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  grape  diet  has  a  bene¬ 
ficial  effect  in  very  many  cases. 

Grape'vine  1 1 i sense’.  (Entomol.)  Of  the  insects 
destructive  to  the  vine  tiie  most  injurious  is  the  form 
known  as  Phylloxera  vastatrix,  or  grape  gall-louse,  a 
North  American  insect  which  first  became  known  to 
naturalists  in  1854  as  a  parasite  on  tiie  vine,  and  to 
which  has  been  ascribed  the  failure  of  tiie  European 
vine  (  Vitis  vinifera )  in  the  U.  S.  It  appeared  in  Europe 
about  1863  (being  probably  carried  from  tiie  U.  S.), 
and  in  that  country  lias  caused  immense  damage,  the 
monetary  loss  from  its  ravages  in  France  alone  far 
exceeding  that  from  tiie  Franco-German  War.  The 
eggs  of  this  species  are  laid  under  the  bark  of  tiie  vine, 
lying  dormant  during  tiie  winter,  but  develop  in  April 
or  May  into  a  wingless  hut  voracious  grape-louse.  It 
is  like  a  small  apliis,  about  the  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch 
long,  with  thick,  three-jointed  antenna;,  short,  thick 
legs,  hut  with  no  trace  of  the  honey-tubes  of  tiie 
aphides.  In  this  form  it  may  pass  to  "tiie  leaves  and 
lay  there  parthenogenetie  eggs,  which  form  galls; 
hut  in  Europe  it  attacks  the  roots  and  lays  there  its 
eggs,  from  which  mature  females  develop  in  about  20 
days,  which  lay  more  eggs  in  the  roots.  Half  a  dozen 
of  these  parthenogetic  generations  lake  place  during 
the  summer.  The  winged  females  appear  from  August 
to  October,  each  of  them  laying  about  four  eggs  on 
the  under  surface  of  tiie  leaves.  From  these,  late  in 
autumn,  are  born  the  sexual  forms,  males  and  females, 
destitute  of  wings  and  of  the  piercing  and  sucking 
mouth  organs,  which  migrate  to  tiie  stem,  where  each 
female  lays  a  single  egg  under  the  hark.  These  are 
the  winter  eggs  above  mentioned,  from  which  the 
complex  “  alternation  of  generation”  begins  again  the 
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Dorsal  and  ventral  view  ot  the  winged  female,  magnified 
twenty  times. 


next  year.  The  effect  of  this  parasitic  scourge  is  to 
cause  tiie  roots  to  become  knotted  and  deformed,  the 
whole  plant  suffering  from  its  attacks,  and  eventually 
dying,  after  perhaps  a  survival  through  several  seasons. 
The  destruction  of  this  pest  without  injury  or  destroy 
ing  the  plant  lias  so  far  proved  impracticable.  Water, 
wherever  it  can  be  applied  so  as  to  keep  the  soil  for  a 
time  saturated,  is  the  most  effectual  destroyer,  as  tiie 
insect  cannot  long  survive  in  water.  Chemical  reme¬ 
dies  are  too  expensive  and  too  difficult  to  apply  to  the 
roots.  The  only  remedy  in  any  way  promising  is  that 
recently  adopted  in  France — tiie  planting  of  American 
species  of  grape,  to  form  a  stock  on  which  to  graft  the 
cultivated  vines.  The  insect  attacks  the  American 
vine,  hut  this  seems  to  have  superior  powers  of  resist¬ 
ance.  Another  method  of  extermination  lias  been  the 
reproducing  of  some  of  the  numerous  natural  enemies 
of  the  phylloxera,  which  include  Thrips,  Aphides,  &c. 

Graphol'ogy,  n.  [Gr.  grapho  and  logos.]  The  science 
of  estimating  character  or  determining  personality  by 
examination  of  tiie  handwriting. 

Grapli'oplione,  n.  [Gr.  grapho  and  phone.]  An 
apparatus  for  recording  and  reproducing  articulate 
speech,  a  modification  of  the  phonograph,  the  joint 
production  of  Messrs.  Alex.  Graham  Bell,  C.  A.  Beli  and 
Sumner  Taiuter,  their  object  being  to  produce  a  prac¬ 
tical  machine.  They  experimented  to  find  a  suitable 
substitute  for  the  tin-foil  used  on  the  cylinder,  and 
fixed  upon  a  surface  madt,  of  a  mixture  of  beeswax  and 
paraffine  spread  thinly  upon  paper.  This  can  he  used 
in  tiie  form  of  either  the  cylinder  or  the  disk.  The  G. 
employs  two  separate  diaphragms,  one  for  speaking  and 
the  other  for  hearing.  A  uniformity  of  rotation  of  the 
recording  surface  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  motor  pro¬ 


vided  with  a  suitable  governor.  For  commercial  pur¬ 
poses  the  G.  takes  tiie  place  of  tiie  stenographer.  Cor¬ 
respondence  dictated  to  the  G.  is  reproduced  for  the 
copyist  at  any  time.  For  entertainment,  there  is  no 
limit  to  tiie  variety  oi  speech  and  of  vocal  and  instru¬ 
mental  music  that  can  tie  recorded  and  reproduced  as 
occasion  requires.  See  Phonograph. 

Li"l|ill  OM'ope.  n.  [Gr.  grapho  and  skopeo.]  An 
optical  apparatus  for  magnifying  and  giving  fine  effects 
to  engravings,  photographs,  &e.  Invented  by  C.  J. 
Rowsell ;  exhibited  in  1871. 

Grass  t’lotli.  (Fabrics.)  A  name  given  by  travellers 
to  different  kinds  of  coarse  cloth  made  by  savage 
tribes,  though  grass  rarely  forms  its  fiber.  Cloth  has 
been  made,  however,  from  bamboo  and  a  coarse  matting 
esparto,  which  are  true  grasses;  and  a  fine  cloth  is 
woven  from  tiie  filler  of  wliat  is  called  China-grass, 
which  is  really  a  nettle.  The  Queensland  grass-cloth 
plant,  which  yields  a  fine,  strong  fiber,  is  also  a  nettle. 
GrttKs  Trees  or  Blaek  Boys.  (Bot.)  The  names 
given  certain  plants  of  Australia  and  Tasmania,  which 
lesemhle  tiie  yucca  in  habit,  and  bear  long,  grass-like 
leaves,  which  are  used  as  food  for  cattle.  The  tender 
base  of  the  leaves  is  agreeably  edible,  while  tiie  tree 
abounds  in  a  medicinal  balsamic  gum.  The  grass  tree 
or  black  hoy  gum  is  exceedingly  prolific  and  abundant, 
and  has  been  recommended  as  a  source  of  illuminating 
gas,  and  also  of  picric  acid. 

Grava'iiien.  n.  [Lat.]  The  substantial  cause  of  an 
action  at  law ;  the  ground  or  burden  of  complaint ; 
that  part  ot  an  accusation  which  weighs  most  heavily 
against  the  accused.— -A  representation  ;  a  motion ; 
specifically  a  motion  proposed  in  convocation. 
Grav'elotte,  a  small  village  of  Germany,  situated  iu 
Alsace-Lorraine,  8  m.  W.  of  Metz,  on  the  Moselle.  At 
this  place,  on  Aug.  18,  1870,  the  French  under  Marshall 
Bazaiue  were  defeated  by  the  Germans  under  Gen. 
Steinmetz  and  Prince  Frederick  Charles.  The  battle  of 
Gravelotte,  which  decided  the  fate  of  Metz,  was  very 
bloody,  tiie  loss  of  the  Germans  being  about  20,000,  and 
that  of  the  French  about  13,000.  The  French  army, 
after  its  defeat,  was  shut  up  in  Metz,  and  was  finally 
surrendered  prisoners  of  war. 

Grav'ity  Bat'tery.  A  form  of  double  fluid  battery 
in  which  the  fluids  range  themselves  at  different  heights 

in  a  single  jar  by  virtue  of  their  different  specific 
gravities. 

Gravity  Rail' road.  A  railroad  in  which  the  cars 
move  down  a  series  of  iucliued  planes  by  their  own 
weight  alone,  being  drawn  up  to  the  various  summits 
by  cables  or  otherwise. 

Gray,  Elisha,  inventor;  born  at  Barnesville,  Ohio, 
Aug.  2,  1835;  studied  at  Oberlin  College,  supporting' 
himself  by  his  trade  of. carpentry  and  boat  building; 
improved  the  electric  telegraph,  and  manufactured  tele¬ 
graph  apparatus,  visiting  Europe  for  purposes  of  study. 
Among  liis  patents,  which  number  about  fifty,  many 
relate  to  the  speaking  telephone,  the  invention  of  which 
he  claims.  He  is  the  author  of  Experimented  Researches 
in  Electro-Harmonic  Telegraphy  and  Telephony. 

Gray,  George,  statesman,  born  at  Newcastle,  Del.,  May 
4,  1840;  graduated  from  Princeton  College  (1859), 
studied  law  at  Harvard,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
(1863)  ;  opening  an  office  iu  New  Castle,  he  continued 
there  till  1879,  when  he  was  appointed  Attorney-General 
of  Delaware,  and  removed  to  Wilmington;  he  held  this 
position  until  1885.  Was  a  delegate  to  tiie  National 
Democratic  Conventions  of  1876,  1880,  and  1884;  and 
was  elected  U.  S.  Senator  in  1885  to  fill  tiie  vacancy 
made  by  appointing  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  Secretary  of 
State.  He  took  his  seat  March  19, 1885  ;  was  elected  for 
the  full  term  in  January,  1887,  and  reelected  in  1893. 
He  is  a  prominent  Democratic  leader. 

Gray,  Henry  Peters,  genre  and  portrait  painter;  born 
in  New  York,  June  23,  1819;  pupil  of  Daniel  Hunting- 
ton;  was  elected  a  member  of  the  National  Academy, 
and  subsequently  president  (1869-71).  His  works  in¬ 
clude:  Wages  of  War  (Metropolitan  Museum,  New 
York);  Cupid  Begging  His  Arrow  (Pennsylvania  Acad¬ 
emy);  Judgment  of  Paris  (Corcoran  Gallery,  Washing¬ 
ton).  Died  iu  New  York,  Nov.  12,  1877. 

Gray.  Isaac  Pusey,  politician;  born  in  Chester  co..  Pa., 
Oct,  18,  1828;  studied  law;  afterward  spent  a  number 
of  years  iu  mercantile  pursuits;  moved  to  Union  City, 
Ind.  (1855);  took  part  iu  the  Civil  War  as  colonel 
of  the  4th  Indiana  Cavalry.  He  was  successively  iden¬ 
tified  witli  the  Whig,  Republican  and  Democratic  parties, 
the  latter  after  1871 ;  served  four  years  iu  tiie  Indiana 
State  Senate ;  was  elected  Governor  (1884);  appointed 
U.  S.  Minister  to  Mexico  (1893),  and  held  other  political 
offices.  Died  Feb.  14,  1895. 

Gray,  in  Kansas,  a  S.  W.  co. ;  area,  864  sq.  m. ;  inter¬ 
sected  by  the  Arkansas  river.  Surface,  rolling  prairie; 
soil,  a  dark,  sandy  loam,  very  fertile.  Products,  wheat, 
alfalfa,  barley,  corn,  rye,  sorghum.  Stock  raising  is  the 
chief  occupation.  Cap.  Cimarron.  Pop.  (1895)  1,256. 
Gray,  in  Texas,  a  N.  W.  co. ;  area,  900  sq.  m. ;  traversed 
by  the  N.  Fork  of  the  Red  river.  Unorganized.  Pop. 
(1890)  203. 

Gray' bark,  n.  A  name  of  several  animals : — The 
California  gray  whale  ;  the  body-louse ;  the  red-breasted 
sand-piper,  or  knot;  the  gray  snipe,  or  dowitcher. 

( Colloq.)  A  Confederate  soldier  during  tiie  Civil  War ; 
from  his  gray  uniform. 

Gray's  Har  bor,  in  Washington, a  village  of  Cln-halis 
co.,  near  Hoquiam.  Pop.  (1890)  523. 

Great  Bend,  in  Kansas,  a  city,  cap.  of  Barton  co.,  83 
in.  N.  E.  of  Dodge  City,  on  A.,  T.  &  S.  Fe  and  Mo.  Pac. 

R.  Rs.  Here  are  salt  mines  and  stone  quarries.  Grain, 
wool  and  live  stock  are  largely  shipped.  Seat  of  the 
Central  Normal  College.  Pop.  (1895)  2,134. 
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Great  Falls,  in  Montana .  a  city,  cap.  of  Cascade  co.,  I 
98  in.  N.  E.  of  Helena,  on  Gt.  Nor.  and  G.  F.  &  0.  R.  Rs. ; 
lias  ore  reduction  works,  claimed  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
U.  S.  Pop.  (1897)  about  12,500. 

Great  Lukes.  (Geog.)  The  name  frequently  given 
to  the  chain  of  lakes  which  forms  part  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  United  States,  including  Lakes  Superior, 
Huron,  Michigan,  Erie  and  Ontario. 

t.reeify,  a.  [A.  S.  grtedig,  from  grtedan,  to  cry  or 
clamor  for ;  Dan.  graadig ,  greedy ;  0.  Get',  grozan, 
yruozjan,  to  solicit.]  Clamorous  for  food,  &c. ;  having 
a  keen  appetite  for  food  or  drink  ;  ravenous;  voracious; 
very  hungry. 

“  Be  not  .  .  .  too  greedy  upon  meats." — Eccles.  xxxvii.  29. 

—Rapacious ;  vehemently  desirous ;  eager  to  obtain. 
(Something  preceding  of.) 

11  Be  not  greedy  of  filthy  lucre." — 1  Tim.  iii.  3. 

Gree'l ey ,  in  Kansas ,  a  W.  co. ;  area,  780  sq.  m.  Surface, 
nearly  level  and  almost  destitute  of  timber;  soil,  very 
fertile.  Stock  farming  is  the  chief  occupation.  Cap. 
Tribune.  Pop.  (1895)  1,035. 

Greeley,  in  Nebraska,  a  cen.  co. ;  area,  576  sq.  m. ;  in¬ 
tersected  by  the  North  Loup  river.  Surface,  undulating 
prairie;  soil,  fertile.  Product*,  wheat,  corn,  and  live 
stock.  Cap.  Greeley.  Pop.  (1890)  4,869. 

Gree'ly,  Adolphus  Washington,  Arctic  explorer, 
born  at  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  March  27,1844; 
served  throughout  the  Civil  War  as  a  volunteer,  and  at 
its  close  entered  the  regular  army  as  lieutenant.  He 
conducted  the  expedition  to  Smith  Sound  (1881)  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  observations  in  pursuance 
of  the  international  scheme  arranged  at  Hamburg  in 
1879.  Three  winters  were  spent  by  the  party  in  the 
Arctic  north,  and  when  at  the  point  of  perishing  from 
starvation,  they  were  rescued,  on  June  22,  1884.  In 
1887  G.  was  made  chief  of  the  Signal  Service,  with  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general.  Author  of .  Three  Years  of 
Arctic  Service,  and  a  work  on  meteorology. 

Green,  Anna  Katherine,  novelist,  noted  for  her 
detective  stories,  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and 
educated  at  Ripley  College,  Poultuey,  Vt.  She  married 
Charles  Rohlfs,  in  1884.  Her  first  notable  work  was 
The  Leavenworth  Case ;  others  of  considerable  popu¬ 
larity  are:  Hand  and  Ring;  The  Mill  Mystery  (1886), 
and  Marked  Personal  (1893). 

Green,  John  Richard,  ecclesiastic  and  historian,  horn 
at  Oxford,  England,  Dec.  12,  1837 ;  educated  at  Mag¬ 
dalen  College  School ;  took  orders  and  became  curate 
of  St.  Barnabas’  Church  ;  afterwards  had  charge  of 
Hoxton,  and  finally  became  vicar  of  St.  Philip’s,  Stepney. 
He  retired  in  1868,  and  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
his  Short  History  of  the  English  People.  This  work,  the 
pioneer  in  a  new  field  of  history,  published  in  1874,  was 
most  favorably  received,  and  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was 
conferred  upon  its  author  by  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  He  was  also  the  author  of:  Stray  Studies,  and 
The  Making  of  England.  Died  March  7,  1883. 

Greon,  Seth,  fish-culturist,  born  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
March  19, 1817 ;  received  a  common  school  education, 
and  engaged  in  the  fish  and  game  business.  His  innate 
love  of  natural  history  developed  into  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  fishes  and  their  habits,  and  this  led  to  his 
invention  of  original  methods  for  preservation  and  pro¬ 
pagation  which  subsequently  made  his  name  a  house¬ 
hold  word  in  this  connection.  He  invented  valuable 
hatching  appliances  and  made  the  science  of  pisci¬ 
culture  one  of  practical  business ;  its  recent  develop¬ 
ment  is  largely  due  to  his  efforts.  G.  was  appointed 
one  of  the  fish  commissioners  of  New  York  in  1868, 
and  superintendent  the  following  year.  His  published 
works  include :  Trout  Culture  ;  Fish-Hatching;  and  Fish- 
Catching.  Died  Aug.  20,  1888. 

Green,  Thomas  Hill,  philosopher,  born  at  Birkin, 
Yorkshire,  England,  April  7, 1836;  educated  at  Rugby 
and  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  In  the  so-called  Hegelian 
movement  G.  was  a  leading  representative.  Published 
Collected  Writings;  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  &c. ;  was  joint 
translator  of  Lotze’s  Metaphysics.  Died  Mar.  15,  1882. 

Green,  William  Henry,  Presbyterian  clergyman,  born 
at  Groveville,  Burlington  co.,  N.  J.,  Jan.  27,1825;  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Lafayette  College  and  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary ;  pastor  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church, 
Philadelphia  (1849) ;  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old 
Testament  Literature  in  Princeton  Seminary  (1851) ; 
was  chairman  o  the  Old  Testament  company  of  the 
American  Committee  for  the  revision  of  the  Bible,  and 
Moderator  of  General  Assembly  in  1891.  Author  of : 
Hebrew  Grammar ;  Chrestomathy ;  The  Argument  of  the 
Book  of  Job  Unfolded ;  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  &c. 

Green,  William  Mercer,  ecclesiastic,  born  in  Wil¬ 
mington,  N.  C.,  May  2,  1798;  graduated  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina;  was  ordained  priest  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  (1821) ;  first  rector  of 
St.  John’s  Church,  Williamsborough,  and  of  St.  Mat¬ 
thew's  Church,  Hillsborough ;  professor  of  English 
Literature  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina;  elected 
first  Bishop  of  Mississippi  (1849) ;  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  University  of  the  South,  at  Sewanee, 
Tenn.  Died  Feb.  13, 1887. 

Green  Moun'tain  Boys.  Vermont  soldiers  in  the 
revolution,  organized  under  Ethan  Allen,  in  1775. 

Green  Mountain  State.  A  common  designation 
for  Vermont. 

Green  Snake,  n.  A  harmless  snake  ( Cyclophi* 
estivus),  common  in  the  southern  U.  S.,  bright  green 
above,  yellowish  below. — Also  the  grass-snake  ( Liopeltis 
vemalis) . 

Green'back  Par'ty.  (U.  S.  Polit.)  The  word 
“greenback”  was  applied  during  the  American  Civil 
War  to  the  large  number  of  bank-notes  issued  by  the 


government,  the  name  being  derived  from  their  color. 
The  word  in  time  became  applied  to  all  the  U.  S.  paper 
currency  of  that  period,  and,  in  1867-68,  a  demand  for 
an  irredeemable  paper  currency  (known  as  the  “Ohio 
Idea”)  found  much  favor  among  Western  Democrats. 
This  idea  grew  until  a  greenback  political  party  appeared 
(1874)  which  held  a  convention  at  Indianapolis  and 
issued  a  platform  of  principles.  In  1876  the  party 
nominated  Peter  Cooper  for  the  presidency  and  polled 
81,740  votes.  In  1880  it  nominated  James  B.  Weaver, 
who  received  307,306  votes.  Its  adherents  cast  their  votes 
in  1884  for  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  the  candidate  of  the 
Labor  party.  No  candidate  of  the  party  received  any 
votes  in  the  electoral  college,  and  most  of  its  supporters 
are  now  in  the  ranks  of  the  Populist  party. 

Greene.  George  Sears,  engineer  and  soldier,  lorn  at 
Warwick,  R.I.,  May  6, 1803 ;  graduated  from  West  Point ; 
entered  the  army,  but  resigned  in  1836;  became  a  civii 
engineer  and  was  employed  on  various  public  works 
till  1857,  when  he  was  made  engineer  of  Croton  water¬ 
works,  New  York;  rendered  valuable  service  in  the 
Civil  War,  becoming  brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
(1862);  after  being  mustered  out  of  voluuteer  service 
(1866)  he  resumed  charge  of  the  Croton  water-works; 
president  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
(1875-77). 

Greene,  Samuel  Dana,  U.  S.  Navy,  born  in  Cumber¬ 
land,  Md.,  Feb.  11,  1840;  graduated  from  the  Naval 
Academy ;  entered  the  service  as  midshipman  and  | 
reached  the  rank  of  commander;  was  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  mathematics,  and  subsequently  of  anatomy,  at 
the  Naval  Academy,  and  assistant  to  the  superintendent 
(1878-82).  Died  Dec.  11,  1884. 

Greene,  in  Iowa,  a  post-town  of  Butler  co.,  33  m.  N.W.  ] 
of  Cedar  Falls,  on  B.,  C.  II.  &  N.  R.R. ;  has  a  sash  and 
door  factory,  flour  mill  and  an  egg  and  butter  packing 
establishment.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,200. 

Green' field,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Adair  co., 
20  m.  N.  of  Creston,  on  C.,  B.  &  (j.  R.R. ;  has  a  furniture 
factory.  Pop.  (1895)  1,244. 

Green'lisilse,  Frederick  Thomas,  was  born  in  Cli- 
theroe,  Eng.,  July  19,  1842;  removed  with  his  parents  to 
Lowell,  Mass.,  in  1860 ;  worked  in  the  mills  there ; 
entered  Harvard  College  in  1859,  but  was  not  able  to 
complete  his  course  from  lack  of  money.  He  sought 
to  enlist  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  but  was 
refused  admittance  by  the  surgeons ;  served  in  the 
commissary  department  at  New  Berne,  N.  C.,  Nov.  1, 
1863,  till  April,  1864;  after  the  war  resumed  his  studies, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1865.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Common  Council  of  Lowell  (1868) ;  to  the  school 
committee  (1871)  ;  in  1880  and  1881  was  elected  mayor 
of  the  city ;  in  1884  was  delegate  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention  :  in  1888  member  of  Congress,  and 
in  1893,  1894,  and  1895  governor  of  Massachusetts.  He 
had  excellent  powers  of  oratory,  and  represented  Massa¬ 
chusetts  in  the  dedication  of  the  Chickamauga  National 
Park,  in  8ept.,  1895,  and  at  the  Atlanta  Exposition  on 
Massachusetts  Day,  in  November  following.  Died  in 
Lowell,  March  5,  i896. 

Greeii'lt'rtf.  Simon,  an  eminent  American  jurist,  born 
at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  in  1783;  became  Dane  professor 
of  Law  at  Harvard  University  in  1846.  His  Treatise  on 
the  Law  of  Evidence  (3  vols.,  1842-53)  is  esteemed  of 
standard  authority.  Died  in  1853. 

Green'leaf,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Washington 
co.,  7  m.  S.  of  Washington,  on  Mo.  Pac.  R.  R.;  has 
railroad  repair  shops.  Coal  abounds  in  the  vicinity. 
Pop.  (1895)  827. 

Green'otigil,  Richard  S.,  sculptor,  born  at  Jamaica 
Plain,  Mass.,  April  27,  1819;  studied  in  Italy  with  his 
brother,  Horatio  G.  His  works  include:  Moses  and  the 
Daughter  of  Pharaoh ;  Cupid  Warming  an  Icicle ;  The 
Shepherd  Boy  and  the  Eagle,  &c. 

(IreetlN'lMirg,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Kiowa 
co..  on  C.,  R.  I.  &  P.  R.  R.  Pop.  (1895)  387. 

Greensbil i'g.  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Green  co.,  85  m.  S.  of  Louisville,  on  L.  <Sc  N.  R.  R.  Pop. 
(1890)  552. 

Green'view,  in  Illinois,  a  post-town  of  Menard  co., 
33  m.  N.  ot  Springfield,  on  C.  &  A.  R.  R.  Pop.  (1890) 
1,106. 

Greeil'ville,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-town  of  Hills¬ 
borough  co.  Pop.  (1890)  1,255. 

Greenville,  in  Texas,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Hunt  co., 
52  m.  N.  E.  of  Dallas, on  M.,  K.  &  T. and  3  other  R. Rs. ; 
has  flour,  feed  and  planing  mills  and  furniture  factories. 
Pop.  (1890)  4,330. 

Green'wieli.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Huron  co.,  18 
m.  S.E.  of  Norwalk,  on  B.  A  0.,  C.,  C.,  C.  &  St.  L.  and  N. 
O.R.Rs.  Pop.  (1890)  881. 

Green'y,  n.  (i Colloq .)  A  greenhorn ;  a  simpleton. 

(College  Slang.)  A  freshman. 

Greer.  James  Augustin,  U.  S.  N.,  born  in  Cincinnati, 
O.,  Feb.  28,  1833 ;  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman ; 
during  the  Civil  War  commanded  the  river  gunboat 
Benton  in  many  of  her  engagements,  that  vessel  carry¬ 
ing  the  flag  of  rear-admiral  Porter ;  commanded  the 
Tigress  in  the  search  for  the  missing  Polaris  ;  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Lighthouse  Board  for  several  years.  Retired 
in  1896,  with  the  rank  of  rear-admiral. 

Greer,  in  Oklahoma,  a  S.W.  county ;  area,  3,000  sq.m. 
It  is  drained  by  the  N.  and  the  Salt  forks  of  the  Red 
river.  Cap.  Mangum.  Pop.  (1897)  about.  6,000. 

Gregs1.  David  MoMurtrie,  soldier,  was  born  at  Hunt¬ 
ingdon,  Pa,,  in  1833;  graduated  from  West  Point  (1855) 
served  in  Oregon  against  the  Indians  (1858-60) ;  captain 
of  the  6th  Cavalry.  U.  S.  A.  (1861) ;  appointed  colonel  of 
the  8th  Pennsylvania  cavalry  (volunteers)  in  January, 
1862,  being  made  brigadier-general  in  the  same  year, 
after  service  in  the  Peninsular  campaign.  Thereafter  he 
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commanded  a  division  of  cavalry,  and  rendered  im¬ 
portant  services  at  Gettysburg  and  in  later  engage¬ 
ments;  resigned  on  Feb.  3,  1865.  He  was  sent  to 
Prague  (1874)  as  U.  S.  Consul ;  elected  commander  of 
the  Loyal  Legion  in  Pennsylvania  (1886)  ;  Auditor- 
General  of  Pennsylvania  (1891-94). 

Grt*yg’.  John  Irvin,  soldier;  born  at  Bellefonte,  I’a.,  in 
1825;  lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  Army  (1847);  served  in 
the  Mexican  and  Civil  Wars,  rising  (1863-65)  to  the 
command  of  a  cavalry  brigade ;  was  taken  prisoner  three 
days  before  the  surrender  at  Appomattox.  He  was 
brevetted  major,  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel  and  briga¬ 
dier-general  in  the  regular  army,  and  major-general  of 
volunteers;  became  colonel  of  the  8th  U.  S.  Cavalry  in 
1866  ;  retired  in  1879.  Died  Jan.  6,  1892. 

Greg,g’.  Maxcy,  soldier;  born  at  Columbia,  S.  C.,  in 
1814;  studied  law  and  acquired  distinction  in  his  pro¬ 
fession  ;  engaged  in  the  war  with  Mexico  as  major  of 
the  12th  Infantry ;  was  a  member  of  the  State  Conven¬ 
tion  of  South  Carolina  in  1860,  and  one  of  the  committee 
to  prepare  the  ordinance  of  secession;  entered  the 
Confederate  army,  attaining  the  rank  of  brigadier-gen¬ 
eral  ;  killed  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  Dec. 
13,  1862. 

Greys',  in  Texas,  a  N.  E.  co.;  area,  260  sq.  m. ;  is  inter¬ 
sected  by  the  Sabine  river.  Surface,  diversified  ;  heavily 
timbered ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Longview.  Pop.  (1890) 
9,402. 

I  Greg'ory,  in  South  Dakota,  a  S.  co. ;  area,  975  sq.  ui. ; 
bounded  oil  the  N.  E.  by  the  Missouri  river  and  trav¬ 
ersed  by  Ponca  river.  Surface,  nearly  level.  Stock 
raising  is  a  leading  industry.  Unorganized.  Pop.  (1895) 
1,042. 

Gmia'da,  in  Mississippi,  a  N.  central  county;  urea, 
430  sq.m.;  intersected  by  the  Yalabusha  river.  Sur¬ 
face,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Nearly  half  the  county 
is  covered  with  forest.  Products,  cotton,  corn,  sweet 
potatoes  and  pork.  Cap.  Grenada.  Pop.  (1890)  14,974. 

G  roil  I o<* I ,  in  Neiv  Jersey,  a  post-office  of  Camden  co., 
about  15  m.  S.  E.  of  Camden. 

Greno'la.  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Elk  co.,  45  m. 
W.  of  Independence,  on  A.,  T.  &  S.  Fe  R.  R.  Coal  and 
good  building  stone  are  found  in  the  vicinity.  Pop. 
(1895)  582. 

Gresh'ain,  Walter  Quinton,  statesman,  born  at 
Corydon,  Ind.,  March  17  1832 ;  educated  at  Blooming¬ 
ton  University;  studied  and  practiced  law;  was  elected 
to  the  Indiana  Legislature  (I860),  but  resigned  to 
accept  a  commission  in  an  Indiana  regiment  of  volun¬ 
teers;  served  gallantly  with  Sherman,  was  severely 
wounded  at  Atlanta,  and  received  the  brevet  of  major- 
general  for  meritorious  conduct.  Was  appointed  a 
LT.  S.  judge  in  1869  by  President  Grant;  resigned  in 
1882  to  become  postmaster-general  under  President 
Arthur;  on  the  death  of  Secretary  Folger  (July,  1884) 
he  succeeded  to  the  Treasury  portfolio,  but  in  October 
of  the  same  year  accepted  an  appointment  as  U.  S. 
judge  for  the  7th  circuit.  This  position  he  resigned  in 
1893  to  enter  President  Cleveland’s  cabinet  as  Secretary 
of  State.  Mr.  G.  was  a  man  of  unquestioned  integrity, 
whose  somewhat  erratic  political  affiliations  were  doubt¬ 
less  due  to  the  faithful  following  of  his  honest  convic¬ 
tions.  Died  May  28, 1895. 

Greailtam’s  Law.  (Polit.  Economy.)  The  dictum 
accredited  to  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  (q.  v.),  that  “bad 
money  drives  out  good  money ;  ”  or,  stated  more 
explicitly,  if  two  forms  of  currency,  of  unequal  value, 
be  concurrently  in  circulation,  the  inferior  or  cheaper 
form  will  drive  out  the  other  through  the  process  of 
hoarding  or  exportation.  Contemporary  economists  are 
disposed  to  attach  undue  importance  to  this  axiom, 
which,  after  all,  is  merely  the  application  of  the  general 
law  of  commodity  to  money  viewed  as  a  commodity,  and 
a  restatement  of  that  well-known  law  of  human  nature 
which  forbids  the  use  of  an  expensive  article  when  a 
cheaper  one  will  answer  exactly  the  same  puriiose.  If 
a  coin  be  “clipped,”  but  still  passes  for  its  face,  it  will 
continue  to  do  monetary  duty  while  the  unabraded,  full- 
weight  coin  is  “  driven  ”  into  the  strong-box  or  melting- 
pot  by  the  force  of  its  extra  grains  of  metal  (and 
thereupon  the  latter  ceases  to  be  money,  and  becomes 
simply  and  solely  a  commodity).  This  is  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  both  nature  and  human  nature  ;  upon 
the  same  principle  no  farmer  would  put  8  quarts  into 
a  peck  if  7  quarts  would  command  the  same  in  exchange. 

It  was  obedience  to  this  very  law  that  caused  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  all  the  silver  money  of  the  U.  S.  after 
1834,  when  a  change  in  our  coinage  ratio  made  the 
silver  dollar  slightly  more  valuable  than  the  gold 
dollar ;  that  “  drove  out  ”  all  our  gold  money,  after  1861, 
when  the  gold  currency  became  worth  more,  dollar  for 
dollar,  than  paper;  that  forced  millions  of  gold  (and 
paper  promises  to  pay  gold)  into  retirement  in 
1893,  when  it  was  alleged  and  commonly  believe! 
that  our  greenbacks  and  various  forms  of  silver  currency 
were  likely  to  fall  below  the  gold  level.  But,  acknowl¬ 
edging  all  this,  the  question  still  remains:  Which  is 
“  good  ”  money,  and  which  “  bad  ”  ?  The  Gresham  law 
assumes  that  the  best  money  is  necessarily  the  dearest ; 
while  experience  shows  that  money  ceases  to  perform  the 
monetary  function,  and  actually  disappears  from  the 
channels  of  trade,  the  moment  it  becomes  dear  as  com¬ 
pared  with  any  other  contemporary  form  of  currency.  A 
razor  that  will  not  cut  can  hardly  be  considered  a  “  good" 
razor,  though  made  of  gold  and  studded  with  diamonds ; 
a  “bad”  one,  made  of  ordinary  cast-steel  with  a  horn 
handle,  will  “  drive  it  out,”  providing  the  latter  will 
shave  smoothly.  It  may  be  fairly  questioned  whether 
a  form  of  money  that  is,  or  may  become,  so  dear  that  it 
will  not  perform  its  function  as  a  circulating  medium 
of  exchange,  or  that  is  likely  to  be  driven  completely 
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out  of  the  channels  of  trade  at  any  time  by  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  speculators,  the  alteration  of  coinage  laws,  or 
the  changing  fortunes  of  mining  enterprises,  can  he 
properly  considered  “good”  money.  If  it  he  true 
i  that  the  primary  purpose  and  most  important  duty 
of  money  is  to  iacilitate  the  exchange  of  commodities 
and  services,  it  must  logically  follow  that  “  good”  money 
is  that  which  circulates  freely,  and  “had”  money  that 
which  circulates  imperfectly.  The  worst  form,  then, 
would  he  that  which  does  not  circulate  at  all ;  and  this 
is  undoubtedly  the  condition  assumed  hy  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham’s  “good”  money  when  it  is  “driven  out”  by 
his  “had”  money — the  latter  alone  remaining  to  serve 
the  needs  of  trade.  See  Money;  Bimetallism. 

Gret'na,  in  Louisiana ,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Jefferson 
parish,  3  m.  W.  of  New  Orleans,  on  So.  I’ac.  and  two 
other  railroads.  Has  large  oil  mills  and  cooperage 
works.  Pop.  (1890)  3,33‘2. 

Gre'ville,  Henry,  the  pen-name  of  Madame  Alice 
Durand,  horn  at  Paris,  Oct.  12,  1842.  Married  Emile 
Durand,  a  professor  of  law  ;  resided  in  Paris  and  wrote 
a  series  of  novels  illustrating  Russian  society.  Previ¬ 
ous  to  her  marriage  she  spent  several  years  in  St. 
Petersburg.  Her  works  include:  Dosia,  which  was 
awarded  the  Montyon  prize  from  the  French  Academy ; 
Les  Koumiassine  ;  La  Maison  Maurcze  ;  Un  Violon  Ilusse  ; 
Madame  de  Dreux ,  Ac. 

I  Grevillea  (gre-vil'le-ah),  n.  ( Bot .)  A  genus  of  Pro- 
teaceie,  distinguished  hy  having  apetalous  flowers;  a 
calyx  which  is  either  four-cleft  or  has  four  lineal  sepals 
B  broadish  at  the 
end ;  four  ovate 
sessile  anthers, 
one  of  which  is 
attached  to  the 
concave  apex  of 
each  sepal ;  and  an 
elongated,  curved 

B  style,  with  the 
stigma  either  lat¬ 
eral  or  oblique, 
plane,  or  concave. 

The  seed  -  vessel, 
called  a  follicle,  is 

B  woody  or  leathery 
containing  one  or 
t  w  o  occasionally 
winged  oval  seeds. 

This  is  the  most 
extensive  and  also 
the  handsomest 
genus  of  the  order.  Fig.  2913. — grevillea  acanthifolia. 
It  contains  every 

variety  of  form,  from  lofty  trees  a  hundred  feet  in 
height,  with  a  girth  of  eight  feet,  as  in  G.  robusta,  the 
silk  oak  of  the  colonists,  to  humble  procumbent  shrubs, 
as  in  G.  acanthifolia. 

Grevy  (grd've),  Francois  Paul  Jules,  statesman  and 
President  of  the  French  Republic,  horn  at  Mont- 
Sous-Vaudrez,  department  of  the  Jura,  Aug.  15,  1813. 
When  a  student  at  Paris  he  took  part  in  the  attack 
against  Charles  X.  in  July,  1830.  He  studied  law  in 
Paris.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  of  1848, 
he  was  appointed, by  the  Provisional  Government,  Com¬ 
missioner  for  the  Jura,  and  was  subsequently  returned 
by  that  department  to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and 
became  its  Vice-President,  He  voted  against  the  expe¬ 
dition  to  Rome,  and  advocated  granting  but  limited 
power  to  the  Executive,  foreseeing  the  possible  abuse 
thereof.  At  the  time  of  the  coup  d'etat  (1851)  he  was 
arrested,  and  confined  for  a  short  time  in  Mazas  prison. 
Upon  his  release  he  confined  himself  to  his  profession 
of  law,  acquiring  celebrity  for  his  defense  of  political 
offenders.  In  18(38,  elected  to  the  Assembly  for  Jura  to 
fill  a  casual  vacancy,  and  reelected  in  1869.  He  opposed 
the  plebiscite  of  1870.  In  1871  he  was  elected  President 
of  the  Assembly.  He  opposed  the  Septennale,  upon  the 
ground  that  the  Assembly  had  not  power  to  create  a 
power  outlasting  its  own.  He  refused  the  nomination, 
by  the  Assembly,  of  life  senator  in  1875.  In  1876  was 
reelected  by  the  Jura,  and  again  appointed  President  of 
the  Chamber;  on  Jan.  30,  1879,  elected  by  the  Assembly 
President  of  the  Republic  for  seven  years,  by  a  vote  of 
563  out  of  a  total  of  713  cast.  In  1885  he  was  reelected 
president  for  7  years,  but  owing  to  a  conflict  between 
the  Executive  and  the  Assembly,  and  his  inability  to 
form  a  ministry,  he  resigned  his  office  as  President  of 
the  Republic,  Dec.  2,  1887.  G.  was  a  man  of  high 
culture,  with  a  judicial  turn  of  mind,  strict  probity, 
and  dignity  of  manner.  Died  Sept.  9,  1891. 

Grey.  Sir  George,  K.  C.  B.,  soldier  and  statesman,  born 
at  Lisbon,  Ireland,  1812 ;  educated  at  the  Royal  Military 
College,  Sandhurst.  In  1837  he  started  on  an  exploring 
tour  of  the  interior  of  Australia,  and  later  explored  the 
Swan  river  district.  He  was  successively  the  governor 
of  South  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  governor  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  was 
appointed  governor  of  New  Zealand  a  second  time;  in 
1875  became  superintendent  of  Auckland,  and  in  1877 
premier  of  New  Zealand.  He  had  high  powers  as  a 
statesman  and  was  very  popular  with  the  people.  Author 
of:  Journals  of  Discovery  in  Australia;  Polynesian  Myth- 
ology ,  &c. 

Griil'ley,  in  California ,  a  post-village  of  Butte  co„  18 
m.  N.W.  of  Marysville,  on  So.  Pac.  R.  R.  Has  a  flour 
mill,  planing  mill  and  foundry.  Pop.  (1890)  686. 
Grier'son,  Benjamin  Henry,  soldier,  born  in  Pitts- 
burg,  Pa.,  July  8, 1826.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War' he  was  engaged  in  business  at  Jacksonville,  Ill.; 
entered  the  Federal  service  as  aide  on  the  staff  of  Gen. 
B.  M.  Prentiss,  but  in  August,  1861,  became  major  of 


the  Sixth  Illinois  Cavalry  and  colonel  of  same  regiment 
the  following  year,  rendering  brilliant  service  until 
June,  1863,  when  he  was  made  brigadier-general;  two 
years  later  (I860)  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
major-general  of  volunteers;  in  1866  received  a  com¬ 
mission  as  colonel  in  the  regular  army  and  was  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  Tenth  Cavalry.  His  subsequent 
service  was  chiefly  in  the  Indian  Territory  (1868-73)  as 
commander  of  the  district,  in  Texas,  New  Mexico  and 
in  various  Indian  campaigns.  His  brevets  in  the  U.  S. 
Army  are  those  of  brigadier-  and  major-general. 
Grlf'fin,  Charles,  soldier,  was  born  in  Licking  county, 
Ohio,  in  1826;  graduated  from  West  Point  (1847)  and 
served  in  the  artillery  during  the  Mexican  War;  after¬ 
ward  saw  service  on  the  frontier  till  1859,  when  he 
became  instructor  of  artillery  at  the  Military  Academy. 
He  commanded  the  West  Point  battery  at  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run  (July  21,  1861),  and  was  brevetted 
major  for  gallant  conduct ;  was  made  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  June,  1862,  and  commanded  a  brigade 
on  the  Peninsula,  winning  distinction  at  Yorktown  and 
Malvern  Hill ;  engaged  in  the  second  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  and  those  of  Antietam  and  Gettysburg  as  division 
commander ;  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general 
and  succeeded  Warren  in  the  command  of  the  5th  corps 
after  the  battle  of  Five  Forks;  received  the  Confederate 
arms  and  colors  at  Appomattox.  Aftei  the  war  G.  was 
brevetted  major-general  in  the  regular  army  and 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  35th  infantry.  He 
died  at  Galveston,  Tex.,  while  in  command  of  that 
department,  Sept.  15,  1867. 

Griffis,  William  Elliot,  educator  and  author,  born  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  17,  1843 ;  graduate  of  Rutgers 
College;  went  to  Japau  (1870)  and  became  professor  of 
natural  science  in  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokio ; 
after  his  return  graduated  from  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  (1871);  was  pastor  of  the  First  Reformed 
Church,  Schenectady,  N.Y.  (1877-1886)  and  of  the  Sliaw- 
mut  Congregational  Church,  Boston  (1886).  While  in 
Japan  he  prepared  some  educational  works  and  was 
engaged  in  organizing  schools  on  the  American  plan. 
Author  of:  The  Mikado's  Empire ;  Japanese  Fairy  World  ; 
Corea,  the  Hermit  Nation,  Ac. 

Griffg’S,  in  North  Dakota,  an  E.  cen.co. ;  area,  720  sq.  m. ; 
drained  by  Sheyenne  river  and  Hill  creek.  Surface, 
undulating ;  soil,  very  fertile.  Products,  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  potatoes  and  vegetables.  Live  stock  is  raised. 
Cap.  Cooperstown.  Pop.  (1890)  2,817. 

Grimes.  James  Wilson,  statesman,  born  at  Deering, 
Hillsboro  co.,  N.  H.,  Oct.  20,  1816;  educated  at  Dart¬ 
mouth  College ;  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Republican 
party.  He  canvassed  nearly  the  whole  of  his  State 
(Iowa)  on  several  occasions;  was  elected  governor  in 
1854 ;  wras  U.  S.  Senator  from  1859  to  1869,  resigning  in 
the  latter  year  on  account  of  failing  health.  During 
his  service  in  the  Senate  he  was  a  recognized  authority 
ou  naval  affairs,  and  was  the  first  to  urge  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  ironclads.  He  opposed  the  impeachment  of 
Andrew  Johnson  on  the  ground  that  the  indictment  as 
prepared  charged  no  impeachable  offence.  Died  Feb. 
7,  1878. 

Grinnell',  Henry,  born  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  in 
1800;  educated  there  in  the  common  schools;  went  to 
New  York  and  entered  the  employ  of  a  commission 
house,  becoming  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Grinnell, 
Minturn  A  Co.  in  1825;  retired  from  business  with  a 
fortune  in  1852,  and  died  June  30,  1874.  Mr.  G.  was 
deeply  interested  in  Arctic  explorations,  and  fitted  out 
vessels  at  his  own  expense  to  aid  in  the  search  for  Sir 
John  Franklin  (1850),  besides  contributing  freely  to 
other  expeditions.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the 
American  Geographical  Society.  Grinnell  Land,  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  W.  of  Greenland  and  Kane  Basin,  was 
named  for  him. 

Grippe,  La.  See  Influenza. 

Gri'qualand,  West  and  East.  ( Geog .)  Two 
British  districts  of  South  Africa,  one  being  a  part  of 
Cape  Colony,  the  other  a  dependency  of  this  colony. 
It  is  named  from  the  Griquas,  a  mixed  race  sprung 
from  Dutch  settlers  and  native  women. — West  G.  lies 
N.  E.  of  Cape  Colony,  between  the  Orange  river  and 
the  Bechuana  territory,  and  is  bounded  E.  by  the  Orange 
Free  State  and  W.  by  the  Kalahari  country.  This 
region  is  to  some  extent  suitable  for  agriculture  and 
sheep-farming,  but  its  great  value  comes  from  the  dia¬ 
mond  mines,  which  were  first  discovered  in  1867,  and 
which  have  brought  thither  a  steady  stream  of  popula¬ 
tion.  The  diamond-bearing  territory  had  been  secured 
to  Watetboer,  a  native  chief;  but,  disputes  arising  in 
consequence  of  the  influx  of  miners,  West  G.  was 
annexed  to  Great  Britain  in  1871,  and  incorporated 
with  Cape  Colony  in  1880.  Kimberley,  the  chief  center 
of  the  diamond  industry,  is  the  seat  of  government. 
Area,  17,491  squaro  miles.  Population  (1891)  83,375,  of 
which  29,670  were  whites. — East  G.  lies  between  the 
borders  of  Kaffraria  and  Natal,  forming  a  portion  of 
what  was  formerly  known  as  No-Man’s  Land.  It  was 
allotted  to  Adam  Kok,  a  Griqua  chief,  and  to  the 
Basntos,  but  was  annexed  to  Cape  Colony  in  1875  and 
is  under  the  rule  of  a  colonial  governor  or  chief- 
magistrate.  Area,  7,594  square  miles.  Population, 
148,468  natives  and  4.150  whites. 

Gris'wnld,  Rufus  Wilmot,  critic  and  author,  born  in 
Rutland  co.,  Vermont,  Feb.  15, 1815,  became  the  editor 
of,  among  other  publications,  The  International  Maga¬ 
zine.  His  more  notable  works  embrace  :  Poets  and  Poetry 
of  America,  and  The  Prose  Writers  of  America.  He  was 
one  of  I’oe’s  executors,  and  furnished  to  the  1850  edi¬ 
tions  of  his  works  a  biographical  sketch  which  pro¬ 
voked  much  hostile  criticism.  Died  in  New  York, 
August  27, 1857. 


Groes'heck,  in  Texas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Lime¬ 
stone  co.,  95  m.  S.  of  Dallas,  on  H.  &  T.  C.  R.  R. ;  has 
brick  works  and  soda-w  ater/actory.  Pop.  (1895)  abt.  850. 

Grosjjfrain  ( grffgrdn ),  n.  A  stout  and  durable  corded 
silk  stud'. 

Gross,  Samuel  David,  surgeon  and  author,  was  born 
near  Easton,  Pa.,  July  8,  1805 ;  graduated  at  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  Philadelphia  (1828)  ;  became  professor 
of  Pathological  Anatomy  at  Cincinnati  Medical  College 
(1835-39)  ;  professor  of  Surgery  at  the  University  of 
Louisville  (1839-50)  and  at  the  University  of  New  York 
(1850-51).  He  attained  a  world-wide  reputation  as  a 
surgeon  of  almost  unexampled  skill  and  as  a  writer  ou 
surgical  subjects  ;  was  a  member  of  numerous  medical 
and  surgical  societies  of  the  U.  S.  and  Europe ;  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  International  Medical  Congress  at  Phil¬ 
adelphia  (1876)  ;  received  the  honorary  degrees  of 
D.O.L.  from  Oxford  (1872)  and  LL.D.  from  Edinburgh 
(1884).  His  greatest  work  was  System  of  Surgery,  2 
vols.,  which  has  passed  through  many  editions.  Other 
works  were :  Manual  of  Military  Surgery  ;  Elements  of 
Pathological  Anatomy,  &c.  Died  May  6, 1884. 

Grove,  Sir  William  Robert,  scientist,  born  in  co. 
Glamorgan,  Wales,  1811,  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1833, 
and  two  years  later  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1840 
he  became  professor  of  Experimental  Philosophy  at  the 
Institute  of  London  ;  in  1866  president  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Science;  and  in  1871  a 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  In  1846  G.  pub¬ 
lished  On  the  Correlation  of  Physical  Forces,  in  which 
he  advanced  the  doctrine  of  the  mutual  convertibility 
of  the  various  natural  forces,  heat,  electricity,  Ac.,  and 
of  their  being  all  modes  of  motion.  This  work  has 
been  republished  in  the  United  States,  France,  Belgium, 
and  Germany.  Sir  William  was  the  discoverer  of  the 
principle  of  the  voltaic  battery,  the  strife  in  the  elec¬ 
trical  discharge,  the  electricity  of  flame,  the  voltaic 
etching  of  daguerreotypes,  the  electro-chemical  polarity 
of  gases,  new  combinations  for  aplanatic  object-glasses 
of  telescopes,  molecular  impressions  by  light  and  elec¬ 
tricity,  Ac. 

Grove'ton,  in  Texas,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Trinity  co., 
100  m.  N.  E.  of  Houston,  on  M.,  K.  A  T.  R.  R.  Pop. 
(1890)  1,076. 

Grow,  Galusha  Aaron,  statesman,  born  at  Ashford, 
Conn..  Aug.  31,1823;  graduated  from  Amherst  College; 
studied  law;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1847;  was 
several  times  elected  to  Congress  from  Pennsylvania 
(1851-57,  1859-63)  ;  in  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress  was 
Speaker  of  the  House.  After  several  years  of  retire¬ 
ment  from  active  political  life,  G.  was  elected  Congress- 
man-at-Large  from  Pennsylvania,  in  1894,  by  a  sweeping 
majority,  and  reelected  in  1896.  He  was  originally  a 
Democrat,  but  severed  his  connection  with  that  party  in 
1854,  on  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  bill, 
becaming  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Republican  party. 

Grozilig-iroil,  n.  A  tool  used  by  plumbers  in 
smoothing  solder-joints  of  lead  pipe. — A  glass-cutter, 
used  before  the  adoption  of  the  diamond. 

Gru'-gru.  n.  ( Entom .)  The  larva  of  a  large  insect, 
Calandra  palmarum,  eaten  in  South  America. 

(Bot.)  The  macaw-palm,  Acrocomia  schlerocarpa, 
growing  in  the  West  Indies,  from  the  nuts  of  which 
is  obtained  an  oil  used  to  give  a  violet  odor  to  soap. — A 
palm-tree,  Astrocuryum  vulgare,  w  hich  yields  a  valuable 
wood. 

Grun'dy ,  n.  Pig  iron  in  grains ;  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  steel. 

Grun'dy,  Mrs.  The  proverbial  question  “What  will 
Mrs.  Grundy  say?”  comes  from  the  comedy  Speed  the 
Plow,  being  the  expression  of  solicitude  on  the  part  of 
Dame  Ashfield  as  to  the  opinion  of  her  neighbor,  Mrs. 
Grundy,  who  represents  society  in  general  or  a  critical 
public. 

Gruyere  ( gru-ydr1 )  (lieese.  A  celebrated  skim- 
milk  cheese  made  at  Gruyere,  Switzerland.  It  is  said 
to  owe  its  flavor  to  meliotus  officinalis. 

Guaco  (gwd'-co),  n.  (Bot.)  Aristolochia  Guaco,  a  plant 
celebrated  for  its  efficiency  in  curing  snake-bite. — Other 
plants  having  similar  properties. 

Guad'aloupe,  in  New  Mexico,  an  E.  co. ;  area,  8,320 
sq.  m. ;  intersected  by  Pecos  river.  Surface,  is  diver¬ 
sified  ;  there  are  extensive  plaius,  while  along  Pecos 
river  it  is  mountainous.  Products,  corn,  beans,  wheat, 
oats,  alfalfa  and  vegetables.  Cap.  Puerto  de  Luna. 

Guard'-rail,  n.  A  beam  or  rail,  used  at  railroad 
switches,  curves,  and  dangerous  places,  on  the  inside 
of  a  main  rail,  to  keep  the  wheel  on  the  track. — A 
hand-rail  on  the  bridge  of  a  steamboat  or  elsewhere;  a 
safety-rail. 

Guerraz'zi.  Francesco  Dominico,  Italian  patriot, 
born  at  Leghorn  on  Aug.  12,  1804;  studied  law; 
accepted  an  office  in  the  ministry  of  Tuscany  (1849); 
subsequently,  on  the  flight  of  the  Grand-Duke,  was 
made  a  member  of  the  provisional  government,  and 
later,  dictator.  When  the  grand-ducal  rule  was  restored 
he  was  imprisoned  for  three  years  and  then  condemned 
to  the  galleys  for  life,  but  was  afterward  allowed  to 
select  Corsica  as  his  place  of  banishment.  His  liberty 
was  subsequently  restored  and  he  became  a  member  of 
the ’parliament  of  Turin  (1862  and  1865).  He  was  a 
brilliant  writer  of  fiction;  his  works  include:  La 
Battaglia  di  Benevenlo  ;  L'Assidio  di  Firenze;  Beatrice 
Cenci;  L'Asino,  Ac.  Died  Sept.  23, 1873. 

Guest.  John,  U.  S.  N.,  born  in  Missouri,  in  1821, 
entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  and  attained  the  rank 
of  commodore;  served  in  the  Mexican  and  Civil  Wars. 
In  the  latter  he  took  part  in  various  engagements; 
commanded  the  Owasco  at  the  bombardment  of  Vicks¬ 
burg  (1862),  and  the  Iosco  in  the  Fort  Fisher  engage¬ 
ments.  Died  Jan  12,  1879. 
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Gnide'-board.  n.  A  board  with  directions  for 
travellers,  placed  at  cross-roads,  park  drives,  forest 
paths,  Ac. 

G  ii idc'-book.  n.  A  book  containing  information  re¬ 
garding:  places,  routes,  dice.,  for  the  convenience  of  travel¬ 
lers  and  tourists. 

G  u  i  1 1  om  i  n .  amadef.  Victor,  scientist  and  author, 
born  in  Saone-et-Loire,  France,  July  5,  1826;  professor 
of  mathematics  at  Paris.  He  was  a  writer  on  science ; 
his  works  have  been  very  popular,  and  have  passed 
through  many  editions.  They  include:  The  J  leavens ; 
The  Sun ;  The  World  of  Comets,  Ac.  A  number  of  his 
books  have  been  translated  into  English. 

Giiilniuiit  ( geel-miing ),  FIslix  Alkxandre,  organist 
and  composer,  born  at  Boulogne,  France,  Mar.  12, 1837 ; 
organist  of  St.  Joseph’s  Church  in  Boulogne,  subse- 
qently  of  La  Trinite  in  Paris;  visited  the  U.  S.  (1893), 
playing  in  several  cities  very  successfully ;  is  consid¬ 
ered  among  the  foremost  of  composers  for  the  organ. 
His  vocal  compositions  include  a  line  mass  and  a  lyric 
cantata  entitled  Balthazar. 

Guiii'ness.  Sir  Benjamin  Lee,  Bart.,  born  Nov.  1, 
1798;  member  of  a  Dublin  brewing  firm,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world,  3,000  persons  being  employed  and 
42  acres  covered  by  its  premises.  He  was  a  member  of 
Parliament  from  I860  to  1868;  restored  at  his  own  cost 
(£140, OOu)  the  cathedral  of  St.  Patrick  in  Dublin.  Died 
May  19,  1868. — His  third  son,  Sir  Edward  Cecii,  G., 
born  Nov.  10,  1847,  placed  in  trust  the  sum  of  £250,000 
to  be  spent  for  the  providing  of  sanitary  dwellings  for 
workmen  at  a  low  rent,  £200,000  to  be  given  to  London 
and  the  remainder  to  Dublin. 

Guirand.  Ernest,  composer,  born  at  New  Orleans, 
La.,  June  23,1830;  studied  with  his  father,  producing 
his  first  opera,  Le  Roi  David ,  before  he  was  fifteen; 
entered  the  Conservatory  in  Paris  and  gained  the  Prix 
de  Rome ;  was  decorated  with  the  cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  (1878);  professor  of  advanced  composition  in 
the  Conservatory  (1880).  His  many  works  include: 
Sylvie;  Gretna  Green;  Piccolino ;  Le  Kobold,  Ac.  Died 
May  6,  1892. 

Gain'd  ro|t.  n.  A  molded  confection  of  sweetened 
and  flavored  gum-arabic,  but  often  adulterated  or  imi¬ 
tated  with  glucose,  gelatine,  Ac. 

Guin-elas'tic,  n.  Caoutchouc,  or  India-rubber. 

Glimp'tion,  n.  (Colloq.)  Shrewdness;  cleverness; 
native  intelligence ;  common  sense. 

(Painting.)  The  art  of  preparing  colors;  also,  a 
nostrum  much  in  request  by  painters  in  search  of  the 
supposed  “lost  medium”  of  the  old  masters,  and  to 
which  they  ascribe  their  excellence.  The  formula  for 
preparing  this  medium  gives  a  mixture  of  drying  lin¬ 
seed  oil  and  mastic  varnish  which  gelatinizes ;  or  simple 
linseed  oil  and  sugar  of  lead. 

Gun.  Base'ball.  (Games.)  A  device  invented  by 
Prof.  Hinton  and  tried  at  the  Princeton,  N.  J.,  base¬ 
ball  grounds  on  Juue  8-10,  1897.  It  is  intended  to  do 
the  work  of  the  pitcher  of  a  baseball  team,  and  consists 
essentially  in  a  cannon-shaped  weapon  provided  with 
curved  fingers  projecting  from  the  muzzle,  the  ball 
being  expelled  by  the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  modified 
by  the  use  of  spiral  springs  and  the  employment  of  a 
slender  tube  through  which  the  gases  pass  from  the 
point  of  explosion  to  a  space  in  the  barrel  behind  the 
ball.  The  gas  being  thus  introduced  near  the  middle 
of  the  barrel  and  between  the  ball  and  the  piston-like 


cessful  from  a  mechanical  point  of  view,  the  B.  G.  is 
j  probably  of  no  value  in  actual  practice.  Its  delivery  is 
j  slow,  because  of  the  time  required  for  loading,  adjust- 
|  ment,  Ac. ;  and,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  batsman  could 
easily  judge,  from  the  direction  of  the  piece  and  the 
locatiou  of  the  fingers,  the  kind  of  a  “  curve  ”  about  to 
be  delivered,  and  strike  accordingly.  It  is  highly  in¬ 
teresting  as  a  mechanical  experiment,  however,  and 
I  may  eventually  develop  into  something  more  practical. 
A  modification  of  the  form  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration  has  been  made,  which  has  a  short  stock  and, 
instead  of  resting  on  the  ground,  is  fired  from  the 
j  shoulder,  like  a  rifle. 

Gun,  Mai'liiiio  anil  Kitpid- 
iire.  (Ordn.).  A  machine  gun 
is  one  that  is  loaded  and  fired  by 
|  machinery ;  generally  has  a  num- 
!  her  of  barrels,  and  uses  ammuni¬ 
tion  not  larger  than  the  largest  of 
small  arms.  A  rapid-fire  gun  is 
one  that  is  loaded  by  hand,  though 
in  some  cases  discharged  by  ma¬ 
chinery  ;  it  has  only  one  barrel, 
and  its  projectile  ranges  from  about 
1%  inches  (1-pounder)  to  6% 

|  inches  (100-pounder),  the  limit 
being  apparently  the  weight  of 
projectile  which  one  man  can  con¬ 
veniently  handle.  These  guns  dis¬ 
charge  armor-piercing  shells,  and 
are  of  special  use  in  the  navy  for 
repelling  torpedo  boats,  whose  ar- 
|  mor  is  easily  penetrated  by  those 
of  medium  caliber.  Every  modern 
warship  carries  a  battery  of  rapid- 
fire  guns,  whose  celerity  and  accu¬ 
racy  of  fire  would  render  it  very 
hazardous  for  a  torpedo  boat  to 
|  approach  within  striking  distance 
except  under  cover  of  darkness, 
fog,  or  battle-smoke.  On  ship¬ 
board,  machine  guns  are  usually 
placed  in  the  fighting  tops. of  the 
military  masts,  where  they  can 
sweep  the  decks  of  an  adversary. 

On  laud  they  are  particularly  use¬ 
ful  to  defend  ditches  or  defiles  and 
to  repel  the  charges  of  infantry, 
being  capable  of  mowing  down 
advancing  troops  by  thousands. 

The  best,  if  not  the  only,  practical 

test  of  improved  rapid-fire  guns  Fig. 

was  afforded  during  the  Cliino- 

Japanese  war,  at  the  battle  of  the  Yalu  river,  which,  it 
is  claimed,  was  won  by  the  Japanese  guns  of  this  char¬ 
acter  rather  than  by  the  heavier  ordnance.  While  it 
is  true  that  one  well-directed  shot  from  a  13-inch  cau- 
non  may  annihilate  a  heavily-armored  antagonist,  more 
dependence  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  3-  to  6-inch  armor¬ 
piercing  shells  discharged  at  the  rate  of  six  to  eight  a 
minute,  with  perfect  accuracy  of  aim  and  with  force 
enough  to  penetrate  the  lighter  sponsons  and  gun- 
shields  and  burst  with  deadly  effect  among  the  gunners. 
As  a  result  of  this  experience  and  subsequent  experi¬ 
ments,  it  is  probable  that  most  of  our  ordnance  up  to 
6-inch  caliber  will  hereafter  be  constructed  with  rapid- 


brass  cylinder  having  a  series  of  grooves  on  the  exterior 
corresponding  to  the  barrels  of  the  gun.  Above  this  is 
the  magazine,  containing  a  supply  of  cartridges,  one 
above  tile  other,  pointing  toward  the  mouths  of  the 
barrels.  When  the  barrels  and  the  cylinder  are  rotated, 
a  cartridge  drops  into  the  uppermost  groove,  a  bolt 
automatically  pushes  it  forward  into  the  barrel,  a  firing- 
pin  shoots  against  the  detonator  in  the  cartridge-end, 
exploding  it,  and  an  extractor  automatically  throws  out 
I  the  empty  shell.  All  this  happens  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  and  the  next  barrel  is  in  place  for  the  second 
|  shot.  This  description  applies  to  the  earlier  gatlings; 


2915. — GATLING  GUN — NEW  NAVY  MODEL. 

in  the  modern  type  important  improvements  are  seen  in 
the  feeding  apparatus.  The  gun  shown  in  Fig.  2915  is 
the  new  model  adopted  by  the  U.  S.  Navy  in  1895.  In 
this  the  feed  mechanism  has  been  replaced  by  one  of 
much  simpler  construction  and  less  bulk  ;  the  cartridges 
are  attached  to  strips  of  tin,  fed  by  positive  motion  into 
the  grooves,  when  they  are  discharged  by  the  method 
already  described.  Another  improvement,  which  may 
be  applied  when  desired,  is  an  electrical  firing  apparatus 
applied  to  the  breech  of  the  gun  and  controlled  by  a 
push-button,  whereby  the  rate  of  fire  may  be  regulated 
at  the  will  of  the  operator.  By  the  use  of  this  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  discharge  the  gun  at  the  rate  of  3,000  shots  a 
minute.  Each  feed  strip  holds  20  cartridges,  and  10,000 
rounds,  ready  for  instant  use,  may  be  carried  in  the 
limber.  The  improved  army  model  is  substantially  the 
same  in  construction,  the  main  improvement  being  in 
the  positive  feed,  which  acts  quite  independent  ot 
gravity,  and  therefore  makes  the  weapon  useful  at  any 
desired  degree  of  elevation  or  depression. — The  Hatch- 


head  of  the  spiral  spring  (which  has  a  motion  back¬ 
ward  toward  the  breech),  its  force  is  exerted  equally 
upon  the  ball  and  the  spring,  thus  avoiding  the  danger 
of  giving  the  ball  too  great  velocity  when  expelled. 
As  an  additional  safeguard,  there  is  a  vent  in  the  barrel 
a  few  inches  in  the  rear  of  the  spring-head;  if  a  super¬ 
fluous  charge  reach  the  barrel,  the  spring  will  be  forced 
back  far  enough  to  allow  the  gas  to  escape  through  the 
vent,  thus  relieving  the  pressure  on  the  ball.  The 
curves  are  produced  by  the  projecting  fingers,  which 
are  seven  inches  long,  slightly  curved  inward,  and 
faced  with  rubber.  These  are  adjustable  and  may  be 
placed  at  any  point  around  the  muzzle,  thus  producing 
whatever  “curve”  may  be  desired.  (See  Curve  Pitch¬ 
ing.)  Although  the  trial  at  Princeton  was  highly  suc- 


fire  mechanism. 

Machine  Guns. — Of  the  earlier  patterns,  the  best- 
known  was  the  French  mitrailleuse.  This  consisted  of 
25  fixed  barrels  in  rows  of  5,  with  a  breech-block  con¬ 
taining  25  chambers  coinciding  with  the  barrels,  each 
chamber  carrying  a  cartridge  and  being  provided  with 
its  own  firing-pin.  Several  such  breech-blocks  were 
prepared  and  loaded  beforehand  for  each  gun ;  when 
placed  in  position  the  cartridges  were  rapidly  discharged, 
in  rotation,  by  a  mechanism  for  releasing  the  pins  which 
was  operated  by  a  crank. — Next  of  successful  devices 
was  the  Gatling  gun,  which,  in  its  perfected  form,  is 
now  used  all  over  the  globe.  This  consists  of  a  cluster 
of  45-caliber  rifle  barrels  arranged  around  a  central 
shaft  and  rotated  by  a  crank.  Back  of  the  barrels  is  a 


Fig.  2916. — maxim  rapid-fire  gun. 

Model  of  1897:  1%  Inches  caliber;  naval  mounting;  fires  300 
1-pound  shells  a  minute ;  velocity,  1,800  feet  a  second ; 
penetration,  2%  inches  of  iron. 

kiss  revolving  'cannon  has  a  caliber  of  1%  inches,  and 
but  one  mechanism  for  loading,  firing  and  extracting 
shells,  operating  on  each  barrel  in  turn.  This  gun  is 
effective,  but  relatively  heavy  and  cumbersome,  and  it  is 
being  largely  replaced  by  rapid-fire  guns  of  correspond¬ 
ing  caliber.- — The  Gardner  gun  has  only  two  barrels,  side 
by  side.  It  is  operated  by  a  crank  which  actuates  two 
cams  at  the  rear  of  the  barrels;  these  alternately  push 
into  position  and  fire  the  cartridges  that  are  fed  from 


Fig.  2914. — baseball  gun. 
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the  top.  Its  action  is  not  exceedingly  rapid,  owing  to 
the  small  number  of  barrels. — The  Nordevfeldt  gun  has 
from  two  to  seven  parallel  barrels,  arranged  side  by 
side,  as  in  the  Gardner;  each  barrel  is  provided  with  a 
bolt,  moved  by  a  side  crank,  and  is  fed  from  a  maga¬ 
zine  overhead.  As  the  bolts  move  backward  cartridges 
drop  into  place,  when  the  bolts  start  forward  and  drive 
them  into  the  barrels,  the  hammers  are  released,  and  the 
shots  discharged  in  very  rapid  succession,  but  not  wholly 
in  unison.  This  has  been  a  favorite  gun  in  England. — 


The  Maxim  Automatic  Machine  Gun,  as  its  name  indi- 
•cates,  is  designed  to  be  almost  wholly  automatic  in  its 
action ;  and,  in  fact,  after  one  shot  is  fired,  the  operator 
has  but  to  keep  one  finger  pressed  upon  the  trigger,  and 
the  discharges  will  continue  until  the  magazine  is 
empty.  Like  the  Gatling,  this  gun  is  the  invention  of 
an  American.  It  differs  essentially  from,  the  other 
machine  guns  described,  having  a  single  barrel  and  a 
most  ingenious  though  rather  complicated  mechanism 
that  cannot  be  intelligibly  described  in  the  space  now 
at  our  disposal. 

Rapid-fire  Guns. — The  distinguishing  feature  of 
rapid-fire  guns  is  the  breech  mechanism,  which  is  so  de¬ 
signed  that  the  operation  of  loading  and  firing  is  expe¬ 
dited  in  the  highest  possible  degree.  The  efforts  of 
inventors  in  this  line  are  almost  wholly  directed  toward 
attaining  simplicity  of  construction  and  ease  and 
rapidity  of  handling,  combined  with  the  requisite  qual¬ 
ities  of  strength  and  gas-tight  breech-blocks.  The  Hotch¬ 
kiss  rapid-fire  gun  has  a  breech-block  that  moves  verti¬ 
cally  in  a  slotted  breech.  By  means  of  hand  levers  at 
the  sides,  the  breech-block  is  dropped  down  until  the 
end  of  the  barrel  is  uncovered,  the  same  motion  dis¬ 
charging  the  empty  shell  and  cocking  the  hammer; 
after  inserting  a  new  cartridge  (by  hand)  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  levers  is  reversed,  by  which  means  the 
cartridge  is  driven  home  and  the  barrel  again  closed. 
The  trigger  is  then  pulled  by  band. — The  Driggs-Schroe- 
tier  gun,  invented  and  manufactured  in  the  U.  S.,  has 
a  breech  block  that  both  slides  and  rotates:  on  its  upper 
surface  (which  is  convex,  corresponding  to  the  interior 
form  of  the  breech)  are  projecting  ribs  which  fit  into 
corresponding  grooves  in  the  inner  and  upper  face  of 
the  breech,  thus,  by  interlocking,  resisting  the  recoil. 
After  a  discharge  the  block  is  slid  downward  far  enough 
to  disengage  the  ribs  aud  grooves,  and  then  revolved 
to  the  rear,  throwing  open  the  chamber  of  the  gun. 
All  this  is  accomplished  by  the  action  of  a  rotating 
handle  and  cam,  and  by  the  same  movement  the  piece 
is  cocked  and  the  empty  shell  thrown  out.  After 
inserting  a  fresh  cartridge  the  lever  motion  is  reversed, 
the  rotary  swing  of  the  breech-block  driving  the  cart¬ 
ridge  into  place,  and  the  upward  slide  firmly  closing  the 
breech.  By  many  this  is  considered  the  very  best  gun 
of  its  kind  yet  devised. — The  Nordenfeldt  gun  has  a 
breech-block  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  rear 
portion  functions  as  a  wedge,  and  the  forward  part  as 
the  block.  Like  the  Priggs-Schroeder,  the  whole  block 
has  a  combined  sliding  and  rotary  motion,  but  at  its 
beginning  the  rear  portion  only  slides  downward,  while 
the  front  part  remains  in  position.  When  the  former 
has  reached  a  certain  place,  a  cam  action  rotates  the 
whole  block  to  the  rear,  in  much  the  same  manner  and 
with  the  same  result  as  in  the  Priggs-Schroeder  gun. 
By  reversing  the  motion  of  the  levers,  after  inserting 
the  cartridge  by  hand,  the  breech-block  resumes  its 
foimer  position,  its  rear  portion  rises  vertically  into  its 
place  in  the  slotted  breech,  and  the  gun  is  ready  for 
firing. — The  Maxim  rapid-fire  gun,  like  the  machine- 
gun  of  the  same  inventor,  is  more  nearly  automatic 
than  others  of  the  same  class.  After  the  first  shot  the 
gun  itself  performs  all  subsequent  operations  except  the 
introduction  of  the  cartridge.  Following  each  dis¬ 
charge,  by  a  complex  arrangement  of  springs,  fingers 


and  grooves,  aided  by  the  recoil  of  the  piece,  the  breech  ' 
is  reopened,  the  empty  shell  cast  out,  and  position  taken 
for  a  fresh  cartridge,  which  is  automatically  pushed  into 
place,  the  breech  closed,  and  the  piece  instantly  fired  if 
the  operator’s  finger  be  kept  pressed  on  the  trigger. — 
Tests.  On  government  trial  the  Priggs-Schroeder  gun 
has  fired  34  shots  in  one  minute,  83  shots  in  three  min¬ 
utes;  the  time  taken  to  dismount  the  piece  and  replace 
it  in  firing  position  was  twojminutes  and  4£  seconds. 
Corresponding  data  for  the  Hotchkiss  gun,  at  the  same 


competitive  trial  were  as  follows  :  28,  83,  and  one  min¬ 
ute,  37 j  seconds:  for  the  Skoda  (3-pounder)  :  24,  55,  aud 
33§  seconds  ;  fora  model  designated  the  Maxim-Nordeu- 
feldt :  20,  65,  and  three  minutes,  33§  seconds — the  longer 
time  consumed  in  dismantling  and  refitting  being  in 
part  due  to  an  accident.  The  Bponsel  gun,  made  in 
Connecticut,  fired  24  rounds  in  one  minute,  and  73  in 
three  minutes.  These  results  were  reached  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  and  by  the  employment  of 
skilled  gunners;  in  actual  practice  nothing  like  so  high 
a  rate  of  fire  could  be  long  continued  without  overheat¬ 


ing  the  guns,  even  if  it  were  physically  possible  to  serve 
them. 

Gun'boiit.  ».  (.Van/.)  Not  the  least  useful  addition 

to  the  navy  of  the  United  States  is  a  fleet  of  15  gun¬ 
boats,  built  since  1887,  and  especially  adapted  for  service 
on  the  inland  waters  of  both  home  and  foreign  stations. 
These  vessels  have  comparatively  little  defensive  power, 
being  practically  destitute  of  armor,  if  we  except  a  light 
protective  deck  ;  lmt  they  are  provided  with  batteries  of 
small  calibre  but  of  high  power,  aud  have  considerable 


speed  coupled  with  light  draught.  These  characteristics 
enable  them  to  ascend  rivers  and  cruise  in  shallow 
waters  which  heavier  vessels  cannot  enter,  and  provide 
a  means  of  escape  when  pursued  by  more  powerful 
adversaries  of  deeper  draught.  Nine  of  these  vessels 
have  been  constructed  since  1893,  foreshadowing,  as 
many  assume,  a  more  active  foreign  policy,  inasmuch 
as  warships  of  this  type  are  of  special  utility  on  such 
foreign  stations  as  the  Asiatic,  where  it  is  occasionally 
necessary  to  ascend  rivers  that  are  entirely  unnavigable 
for  even  our  light  cruisers.  The  smallest  of  our  gunboat 
fleet  is  the  Petrel,  892  tons,  the  keel  of  which  was  laid  in 
1887.  This  boat  is  176  feet  long,  with  31  feet  beam; 
has  a  draught  ot  11*7  feet,  a  recorded  speed  of  11*7  knots, 
1,095  horse-power,  aud  an  armament  of  4  6-inch  breech¬ 
loading  rifles,  1  1-pouuder  rapid-fire  gun,  2  Hotchkiss 
revolving  cannon,  and  2  gatlings;  contract  price,  $247,- 
000.  The  Beiminyton,  Concord,  and  Yorktown,  each  of 
1,710  tons,  are  230  feet  long  by  36  feet  beam,  with  a 
mean  draught  of  14  feet;  a  recorded  speed  of  17*5,  16*8 
and  16*14  knots,  and  a  horse-pow  er  of  3,436,  3.405  aud 

3.392  respectively.  Their  armament  consists  of  6  6-inch 
breech-loading  rifles,  2  6-pounder  and  2  3-pounder 
rapid-fire  rifles,  2  Hotchkiss  revolving  cannon  and  2 
gatlings  each.  The  Bennington  and  Concord  (keels 
laid  in  1888)  cost  $490,000 each  for  hull  and  machinery; 
the  Yorktoum  (keel  laid  in  1887)  cost  $455,000.  The 
Machias  and  Castine  were  built  in  1891-94,  at  a  cost  of 
$318, (KX)  and  $1118,500  respectively.  These  boats  are 
204  feet  long,  with  32*1  feet  beam  and  12  feet  mean 
draught ;  speed  about  16  knots.  They  carry  8  4-inch,  4 
6-pounder  and  2  1-pounder  rapid-fire  rifles.  An  act 
of  Congress  on  March  3,  1893,  authorized  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  three  gunboats,  which  were  subsequently  named 
Helena,  Wilmington  and  Nashville.  These  w  ere  built  at 
Newport  News,  Va.,  the  keels  being  laid  in  1894.  The 
two  first  named  are  sister  ships,  specially  designed  for 
service  in  Asiatic  rivers.  Their  principal  dimensions 
and  specifications  are :  length,  250  feet,  9  inches ;  beam, 
40  teet,  1%  inches  ;  mean  draught,  8  feet ;  displacement, 

1.392  tons;  horse-power,  1,600 ;  speed  required  by  con¬ 
tract,  13  knots.  On  trial  tbe  Wilmington  steamed  15*1 
knots,  and  the  Helena  made  a  record  of  15*8,  earning  a 
substantial  bonus  for  the  builders,  who  were  entitled  to 
$20,000  for  every  knot  in  excess  of  the  stipulated  13. 
These  boats  are  devoid  of  sail-power,  and  have  one 
military  mast  with  two  fighting  tops,  carrying  2  gat¬ 
lings  in  the  upper  top  and  2  6-pounders  in  the  lower. 
The  other  guns  are  thus  disposed :  4  4-inch  rapid-fire 
guns  mounted  in  pairs,  respectively,  2  forward  and  2 
aft,  those  aft  being  mounted  on  the  main  deck,  those 
forward  on  the  forecastle  deck,  without  other  protec¬ 
tion  than  that  of  gun-shields;  4  4-inch  rapid-fire  guns 
mounted  in  armored  sponsons  on  the  gun  deck,  amid¬ 
ships;  2  6-pounder  Hotchkiss  guns  mounted  forward 
on  the  forecastle  deck  ;  and  2  1-pounder  Hotchkiss  guns 
on  the  bridge.  The  Nashville  is  of  the  flush-deck  pat¬ 
tern,  aud  has  two  masts  carrying  triangular  sails; 


length,  220  feet;  beam,  36  feet;  draught,  11  feet;  dis¬ 
placement,  1.371  tons ;  horse-power,  1,750.  The  contract 
required  a  speed  of  14  knots,  but  on  trial  16*76  knots, 
or  about  19  statute  miles,  were  developed,  earning  a 
premium  of  $50,000  for  the  builders.  The  Nashville  is 
propelled  by  twin  screws.  Her  armament  consists  of  8 
4-incli  rapid-fire  guns,  arranged  in  sponsons  on  the  gun 
deck,  and  in  tbe  open  on  the  main  deck ;  4  6-pounder 
Hotchkiss  rapid-fire  guns  on  the  gun  deck,  forward  and 
aft,  and  2  1-pouuder  Hotchkiss  aud  2  gatlings  disposed 


dig.  2917. — maxim  automatic  rapid-fire  hum,  with  shield — naval  pattern  of  1895. 


Fig.  2918. — UNITED  STATES  OCNROAT  ANNAPOLIS — COMPOSITE  TYPE  OF  1897. 
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on  the  main  deck.  There  is  one  torpedo  tube  in  the 
bow.  The  contract  price  for  these  three  vessels  was 
$280,000  each. — Composite  Gunboats.  Of  a  somewhat 
different  type  are  the  six  vessels  authorized  by  act  of 
Congress,  March  2,  1895.  These  are  of  the  composite 
type,  a  mixed  structure  of  wood  and  metal.  The  rapid 
accumulation  of  barnacles  and  marine  vegetation  on 
the  bottoms  of  iron  and  steel  warships  is  a  source  of 
continual  expense  and  loss  of  time  incident  to  docking, 
to  say  nothing  of  decreased  speed  and  increased  con¬ 
sumption  of  coal  due  to  these  hindrances.  In  the 
composite  type  this  difficulty  is  largely  overcome  by 
the  employment  of  wooden  planking  riveted  to  the 
steel  frames  and  covered  externally  with  a  copper 
sheathing.  An  inner  sheathing  ot  steel  may  be  added 
if  required  for  strength,  the  whole  so  fastened  by  com-  ] 
position  bolts  that  galvanic  .action  is  practically  avoided. 
Vessels  of  this  class  will  be  of  particular  utility  in 
patrolling  stations  like  the  sealing-grounds  of  Alaska 
or  the  middle  waters  of  the  Yukon  river,  remote  from 
docks,  of  which  they  will  be  made  measurably  inde¬ 
pendent  by  their  copper  bottoms.  Three  of  these  new 
boats,  the  Annapolis ,  Newport,  and  Vicksburg,  have  full 
sail-power,  in  addition  to  a  single  screw  propelled  by 
triple-expansion  engines  of  800  horse-power.  The  other 
three, Marietta,  Princeton  and  Wheeling,  carry  only  enough 
canvas  to  steady  them  in  a  seaway,  and  have  twin  screws 
driven  by  similar  engines  of  the  same  power.  These 
six  vessels  have  a  mean  draught  of  12  feet ;  displacement, 
1,000  tons ;  speed  required  by  contract,  12  knots.  Those 
of  Annapolis  type  are  168  feet  long  with  36  feet  beam  ; 
of  the  Marietta,  type,  174  feet  long  with  34  feet  beam. 
The  contract  price  was  $230,000  each,  exclusive  of  arma¬ 
ment.  The  latter  consists,  in  each  case,  of  12  rapid-fire 
guns  of  the  latest  pattern,  viz.:  six  4-inch  rifles,  four 
6-pounders  and  two  1-pounders.  The  Annapolis,  which 
was  the  first  of  the  six  to  be  completed,  was  built  by  the 
Crescent  Iron  Co. ;  the  Princeton  at  Camden,  N.  J. ;  the 
Vicksburg  and  Newport  at  Bath,  Me. ;  the  Marietta  and 
Wheeling  at  the  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco. 

Gini'delow.  n.  [Perhaps  a  corruption  of  gondola.] 
A  fiat-bottomed  or  unwieldy  boat  or  barge;  a  transport. 

GiingT.  Josef,  composer  of  popular  dance  music,  was 
born  in  Hungary,  in  1810,  the  son  of  a  stocking  weaver. 
In  early  life  he  was  a  school  teacher;  but,  having  studied 
music  and  composition,  he  entered  the  Austrian  army 
as  a  band-master.  His  marches,  polkas,  waltzes,  &c, 
are  still  widely  used  on  both  continents.  Died  in  1889. 

(1  ii  ii'  ii  iso  11 .  in  Colorado,  a  W.  co. ;  area  3,200  sq.  m. ; 
drained  by  the  Grand  and  Gunnison  Rivers.  Surface, 
mountainous.  Mining,  smelting,  and  stock  raising  are 
the  chief  industries.  Cap.  Gunnison.  Pop.  (1890) 
4,359. 

—A  city,  cap.  of  Gunnison  co.,  63  m.  N.E.  of  Montrose,  on 
D.  &  R.  G.  and  Union  Pac.  R.Rs. ;  has  smelting  works. 
Iron  and  coal  are  very  abundant  in  the  vicinity.  Gold, 
silver  and  manganese  are  also  mined.  Pop.  (1890) 
1,105. 

Gun'powder  Creek,  in  North  Carolina,  enters  the 
Catawba  river,  in  Caldwell  co. 

Glir'don,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-town  of  Clark  co.,  16  m. 
S.W.  of  Arkadelphia,  on  St.  L.,  I.  Mt.  &  S.  R.  R. ;  ships 
lumber  and  cotton.  Pop.  (1890)  802. 

Gtir'ney,  Sir  Goldworthy,  inventor,  born  in  Corn¬ 
wall,  England,  in  1793;  studied  medicine,  but  gave  his 
attention  to  chemistry,  delivering  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  subject  at  the  Surrey  Institute;  was  the  inventor 
of  the  Bude,  oil  gas,  lime,  and  magnesium  lights ; 
claimed  the  invention  of  the  oxyhydrogeu  blowpipe, 
and  to  have  been  the  first  to  observe  the  deflection  of 
the  magnetic  needle  by  voltaic  cross-currents ;  also  in¬ 
vented  the  high-pressure  steam  jet  and  tubular  boiler; 
was  knighted  in  1863.  Died  Feb.  25, 1875. 

Gutli'rie,  Thomas,  born  July  12,  1803,  at  Brechin, 
Forfarshire,  Scotland;  student  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  ;  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  (1825) ;  appointed 
one  of  the  ministers  of  Old  Greyfriars  parish  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  (1837).  He  was  eminent  as  a  pulpit  and  plat¬ 
form  orator,  also  as  a  social  reformer  and  philanthro¬ 
pist,  working  among  the  most  degraded  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Edinburgh.  He  joined  the  Free  Church,  and 
for  many  years  held  the  ministry  of  Free  St.  John’s, 
Edinburgh;  was  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  (1862),  and  one  of  the 
vice-presidents  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance;  editor  of 
the  Sunday  Magazine,  and  author  of  The  Way  to  Life ; 
A  Plea  for  Ragged  Schools ;  Studies  of  Character;  Para¬ 
bles,  &c.  Died  Feb.  24,  1873. 


Gutli'rie,  Thomas  Anthony,  author,  born  in  Ken¬ 
sington,  England,  in  1856;  educated  at  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge;  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  never  practiced; 
contributed  short  stories  to  magazines  under  the  pen- 
name  of  F.  Anstey.  His  works  include:  Vice  Versa, 
which  was  successfully  dramatized ;  The  Giants  Robe ; 
The  Black  Poodle;  The  Tinted  Venus;  The  Fallen  Idol, 
Ac.  These  novels  are  noted  for  their  grotesque  humor. 

Gutlirie,  in  Oklahoma,  a  thriving  city,  capital  of  the 
Territory,  90  m.  S.  of  Arkansas  City,  Kansas,  on  the 
A.,  T.  A  S.  Fe  R.  R.  Has  had  a  rapid  growth,  with 
considerable  floating  population.  Pop.  (1897)  abt.  8,500. 

Gut'tenburg,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-town  of  Hudson 
co.,  on  Hudson  river,  opposite  70th  St.,  New  York  city  ; 
has  some  manufactures.  Pop.  (1895)  3,626. 

Gut'ter-snipe.  n.  A  single-slip  poster  for  attaching 
to  curb-stones. — (N.  Y.  Slang.)  A  curb-stone  broker. 
— A  street  Arab ;  a  destitute  child  living  on  the  street. 

Gutz'koiv,  Karl  Ferdinand,  a  noted  author,  was 
born  in  Germany  in  1811 ;  educated  at  the  Friedrichs- 
werder  Gymnasium,  and  studied  philosophy  and  theol¬ 
ogy  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  In  1830  he  became 
one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  Young  German  Party, 
and  started  the  publication  of  a  newspaper  in  1831. 
He  went  to  Stuttgart  and  became  assistant  editor  of 
Menzel’s  Literaturblatt,  afterwards  continuing  his  studies 
at  the  Universities  of  Heidelberg,  Jena,  and  Munich, 
developing  very  radical  ideas  in  morals  and  sociology, 
which  were  expressed  during  his  career  as  a  journalist 
at  Frankfort.  As  a  result  of  the  atheistic  and  unortho¬ 
dox  views  expressed  in  his  novel,  Wally,  die  Zweiflerin, 
G.  was  sentenced  to  prison  for  three  mouths  and  all  his 
writings  were  suppressed.  In  the  same  year,  however, 
he  published  another  book,  Nero,  a  dramatic  work,  in 
which  his  radical  notions  were  even  more  fully  elabo¬ 
rated.  G.  went  to  Hamburg  in  1837,  to  escape  the  sur¬ 
veillance  of  the  Prussian  authorities,  and  thence  to 
various  German  cities,  finally  locating  in  Berlin  (1870) 
where  he  died  in  1878.  His  works  were  numerous  and 
varied  in  character,  were  very  popular  in  their  day,  but 
undoubtedly  worthy  of  condemnation  from  a  moral 
standpoint. 

Glitz'lair.  Karl  Freidrich  August,  a  celebrated  mis¬ 
sionary,  was  born  in  Germany  in  1803,  and  at  an  early 
age  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker  in  Stettin.  While 
thus  engaged  he  composed  an  elaborate  poem  in  which 
was  expressed  his  ardent  desire  to  become  a  missionary 
and  labor  among  the  heathen.  This  poem  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Prussian  King  in  1821,  who  at  once 
directed  that  G.  be  placed  in  the  missionary  institution 
at  Berlin.  After  two  years  of  study  there  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Dutch  Missionary  Society  at  Rotterdam, 
by  whom  he  was  sent  to  Sumatra  in  August,  1826. 
Being  detained  by  some  means  on  the  island  of  Java,  G. 
established  a  residence  at  Batavia,  and  in  two  years  i 
mastered  the  Chinese  language,  and  familiarized  him¬ 
self  with  the  habits  and  disposition  of  the  Chinese  by 
associating  with  people  of  that  nationality  at  Batavia. 
He  now  resolved  to  abandon  the  Dutch  mission  and 
labor  in  China;  and  in  1828  he  joined  the  English  mis¬ 
sionary,  Tomlin,  in  his  work  at  Bangkok,  Siam.  Here 
lie  acquired  the  Siamese  language,  and  perfected  him¬ 
self  in  the  Chinese  tongue.  Proceeding  to  China,  he 
established  himself  at  Macao,  and  became  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Robert  Morrison.  Here,  in  conjunction 
with  Medhurst  and  others,  G.  began  a  new  translation 
of  the  Bible  into  Chinese.  He  also  founded  a  society 
for  the  diffusion  of  general  knowledge  throughout 
China,  in  the  interest  of  which  he  published  a  monthly 
magazine  in  the  language  of  the  country,  all  the  time 
preaching  the  gospel  at  Macao  and  other  accessible 
points.  He  was  later  appointed  chief  interpreter  to  the 
British  supervisional  government  in  China,  a  position 
he  was  well  qualified  to  fill.  In  this  capacity  he 
attempted  to  penetrate  the  province  of  Fo-kien  (May, 
1835),  but  the  hostility  of  the  natives  made  the  effort  a 
failure.  About  the  same  time  the  Chinese  authorities 
prohibited  the  printing  of  books  or  other  publications 
relating  to  Christianity  in  the  Chinese  language,  and 
also  the  distribution  by  aliens  of  any  kind  of  literature 
in  that  tongue.  The  methods  of  peace  having  failed  in 
his  conflict  against  heathenism,  G.  joined  the  British 
in  their  war  with  the  Chinese  and  was  able  to  render 
invaluable  service  because  of  his  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  language.  He  was  also  instrumental  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  the  peace  of  1842.  In  1844  he  established  a 
society  whose  purpose  was  to  diffuse  the  gospel  through 
China  by  means  of  native  missionaries,  which  effort 


1  was  60  successful  that  by  1848  no  less  than  50  Christian¬ 
ized  Chinese  had  been  sent  as  laborers  through  the 
interior  of  the  country.  In  the  interest  of  this  society 
G.  visited  England,  Germany,  and  other  countries  in 
1849-50,  returning  to  Hong  Kong  early  in  1851,  where 
he  died  a  few  months  later  in  the  same  year. 

Guyot  ( ge'yo ),  Arnold  Henry,  scientist,  born  near 
Neufchatel,  Switzerland,  1807.  He  received  his  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  college  of  his  native  city,  the  gymnasia  of 
Stuttgart  and  Carlsruhe,  and  Berlin  University.  At 
Carlsruhe  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with 
Agassiz,  A.  Braun,  and  Schimper,  and  with  them  began 
the  study  of  physical  science,  though  studying  the¬ 
ology  for  four  years  at  Neufchatel  and  Berlin.  In  1835 
he  was  graduated  Ph.D.  at  Berlin  University,  his 
thesis  being  dedicated,  by  permission,  to  Humboldt  and 
Ritter.  He  then  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  spent 
five  years  in  teaching  and  studying,  making  scientific 
summer  tours  in  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Italy, 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  glaciers  and  erratic 
boulders.  He  discovered  and  communicated  to  the 
Geological  Society  of  France,  iu  1838,  the  principal 
laws  which  govern  the  formation  and  motions  of  the 
glaciers,  which  the  subsequent  observations  of  others 
have  confirmed  ;  he  also  showed  how  the  distribution 
of  the  Alpine  boulders  in  the  regions  around  proved 
the  extension  and  limits  of  the  great  diluvian  glaciers 
in  Switzerland  and  Lombardy.  From  1839  to  1848  he 
was  professor  of  History  and  Physical  Geography  in  the 
College  of  Neufchatel.  A  political  revolution  having 
broken  up  that  institution,  he  resolved  in  1848  to 
follow  his  friend  and  colleague,  Agassiz,  w  ho  had  emi¬ 
grated  to  the  U.  S.  In  1848-9  he  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  in  French  on  The  Relations  between  Physical 
Geography  and  History,  at  Boston,  which,  translated 
by  Prof.  Felton,  were  published  under  the  title  of  The 
Earth  and  Man  (1849).  He  afterwards  lectured  at  the 
Lowell  Institute,  the  Smithsonian,  and  other  Institu¬ 
tions;  organized  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution  a 
system  of  meteorological  observations,  and  prepared  for 
it  the  extensive  series  of  practical  tables,  introducing 
and  improving  the  barometers  now  generally  employed. 
For  ten  years  he  was  engaged  in  investigating  the 
physical  structure  and  elevation  of  the  Appalachian 
system  of  mountains,  from  N.  H.  to  Ga. ;  and  in  1855 
was  appointed  professor  of  Physical  Geography  and 
Geology  in  the  College  of  New'  Jersey.  He  published 
numerous  large  w'all-maps  of  physical  geography,  a 
physical  atlas,  classical  maps,  and  a  series  of  geograph¬ 
ical  text-books  for  the  use  of  schools,  all  of  high  merit, 
as  well  as  many  papers  in  the  scientific  periodicals. 
Died  iu  1884. 

Guy'ton,  ill  Georgia,  a  post-town  of  Effingham  co.,  30 
m.  N.W.  of  Savannah,  on  Central  R.  R.  of  Ga.  Turpen¬ 
tine  is  distilled  here.  Pop.  (1897)  about  750. 

Guz'man-BIan'co,  Antonio,  boru  in  Caracas,  1830; 
vice-president  of  Venezuela  (1863) ;  was  deprived  of  the 
office  (1868),  but  restored  to  power  (1870).  Although 
others  filled  the  position  of  president,  Guzman  was  for 
many  years  the  actual  head  of  affairs,  and  in  1889  was 
acting  as  envoy  to  all  the  European  courts.  Popular 
discontent  was  aroused  by  reports  of  corrupt  contracts 
made  in  Paris,  and  he  was  deposed  from  power. 

G vv in.  William  McKendry,  politician,  born  in  Sum¬ 
ner  co.,  Tenn.,  Oct.  9,  1805;  educated  at  Transylvania 
University;  studied  medicine;  removed  to  Vicksburg, 
Miss. ;  was  member  of  Congress  (1841-43) ;  U.  S.  Senator 
(1850-61) ;  imprisoned  for  alleged  disloyalty  (1861-63). 
In  1864  he  went  to  Mexico  and  entered  the  service  of 
Maximilian,  who  created  him  Duke  of  Sonora.  After 
the  collapse  of  Maximilian,  G.  made  a  futile  attempt  to 
colonize  his  vast  possessions  in  Sonora  with  people  of 
Southern  birth.  Died  Sept.  3,  1885. 

Gyl'lleii,  Hugo,  astronomer,  was  born  in  1841,  at 
Helsingfors,  Finland ;  was  for  a  long  time  one  of  the 
principal  astronomers  at  the  Imperial  Russian  Observ¬ 
atory,  at  Pulkowa,  and  has  since  been  director  of 
the  observatory  at  Stockholm,  Sweden.  His  principal 
achievements  have  been  in  the  problems  of  atmospheric 
refraction,  the  constant  of  abberratiou,  and  the  lunar 
theory. 

Gyili'aci,  Morbi,  n.  pi.  [From  Gr.  gyne,  woman, 
and  Lat,  morbus,  disease.]  (Path.)  Developmental  dis¬ 
eases  of  women,  as  chlorosis,  Ac. ;  those  attending  the 
parturient  state,  amenorrhoea,  Ac. 

Gyp'snm  City,  or  Gypsum,  in  Kansas,  a  post- 
village  of  Saline  co.,  16  m.  S.E.  of  Salina  on  M.  Pac. 
R.  R. ;  has  manufactures  of  cement.  Pop.  (1895  )  620, 


HAAR 


HABE 


HThe  eighth  letter  in  the  English  language,  is  an 
aspirate  belonging  to  the  order  of  gutturals  in 
•  most  modern  and  ancient  languages,  and  a  simple 
attenuation  of  the  sound  expressed  by  the  Greek  x  and 
the  German  and  Scottish  cA.  The  claims  of  A  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  letter  have  been  denied  by  many  gramma¬ 
rians;  and  certainly,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
sound  ot  this  letter  is  produced  by  a  mere  emission  of 
the  breath,  without  any  conformation  of  the  organs  of 
speech,  this  opinion  would  seem  well  founded.  The 
form  of  the  character  corresponds  to  the  Phoenician  or 
Hebrew  clieth  (n)  and  the  Greek  eta  ( H.  probably  at  one 
time  pronounced  beta),  which  denoted  originally  the 
syllable  che.  The  figure  II  was  used  by  the  Greeks  to 
signify  the  aspirate,  until  about  the  5th  century  before 
Christ.  After  that  time  it  was  gradually  abandoned  in 
Greek  writing,  while  its  use  was  still  preserved  by  the 
Latins.  In  the  former  language  it  was  superseded  by 
the  small  mark  called  the  spiritus  asper  (‘),  which  was 
placed  above  the  letter  to  which  the  aspirated  sound 
was  to  be  given.  That  the  sound  of  A  in  Latin  must 
have  been  faint,  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  fact  that 
many  words  were  written  indifferently  with  or  without 
an  A;  as  honestus  or  ontstus.  In  many  Latin  words  the 
letter  s  represents  the  Greek  aspirate, as  sub  for  wed,  sal 
for  aA{,  sex  for  £’£.  septe.m  for  sard,  serpo  for  tpaw,  <te. 
In  the  languages  derived  from  the  Latin,  the  force  of  h 
has  almost  disappeared.  In  the  French  it  is  retained  as 
a  character,  hut  is  rarely  heard  in  pronunciation.  In 
the  Italian  it  is  altogether  absent;  while  in  Spanish  it 
has  become  substituted  in  many  cases  for  the  Latin/,  as 
hijo—  Lat.  /dim,  a  son  :  htimoso—  fumnsus,  smoky.  In 
the  languages  of  the  Gothic  stock,  h  sometimes  repre¬ 
sents  the  Latin  e  and  the  Greek  *;  as,  in  horn,  Gothic 
haiim,  Lat.  cornu,  Gr.  etpag.  This  substitution,  and  the 
subsequent  absence  of  h,  particularly  before  r  and  l, 
have  completely  obscured  the  kindred  character  of 
many  words  which  derive  from  the  same  root ;  as,  for 
instance,  Eng.  raw,  A.S.  hreaw,  Lat.  cru- or,  blood,  crvr 
dus,  bloody,  raw.  In  English,  the  letter  h  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  peculiarly  indefinable  with  regard  to  its  or- 
thoepical  position.  The  natural  tendency  in  this  lan¬ 
guage  (as  in  those  derived  from  the  Latin)  is  to  altogether 
eliminate  the  h ;  and  this  practice  prevails,  accordingly, 
among  the  lower  orders  of  English  people  to  an  almost 
ineradicable  extent,— a  fault  which  the  English-speaking 
classes  of  this  country  (possibly  from  the  absence  of 
dialectical  provincialisms)  are  notably  exempt  from.  In 
many  districts  of  England,  (and  especially  among  illit¬ 
erate  Londoners,)  the  practice  of  subverting  the  proper 
use  of  h,  or,  in  other  words,  omitting  it  where  needed, 
and  aspirating  it  where  it  ought  not  to  be,  may  be  ex¬ 
emplified,  as  in  ’owe  for  home,  hegg  for  egg,  &c.  Again, 
another  difficulty  is  found  in  correctly  locating  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  h,  that  is  to  say,  before  what  words  of 
which  it  is  the  first  letter  it  ought  to  be  aspirated.  The 
rule  governing  this  use  of  the  letter  is  but  vague :  in 
heir, honor,  hour ,  herb,  with  their  derivatives,  h  is  silent. 
It  is  generally  defined  to  bear  a  mute  signification  in 
humble,  hospital,  humor,  Ax.;  but  the  rule  is  not  absolute 
in  these  instances,  many  good  speakers  recognizing  the 
sound  of  the  h.  H  is  silent  after g  initial,  as  in  ghost, 
ghoul,  ghastly ,  gherkin ;  after  r,  as  in  catarrh,  myrrh, 
rhomb,  rhyme;  and  also  when  following  a  noun  in  the 
same  syllable,  as  oh,  Noah,  buhl,  Pharaoh,  Ax.  H  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  conjunction  with  certain  consonants  to  form 
digraphs  expressing  sounds  which  are  not  represented 
in  the  alphabet,  as  sh,  th,  tli,  as  in  should,  think,  thus; 
also,  to  qualify  the  sounds  of  some  other  letters,  as  when 
following  c  and  p;  with  the  former  producing  a  com¬ 
pound  sound  like  that  of  tsh,  as  in  change,  chapel,  with 
the  latter  of  f,  as  i  u  phosphorus,  phantom,  Philadelphia. 
Again,  h  coming  after  c  and  y,  has  the  hard  intonation 
before  e,  i,  and  g,  as  in  chronology,  chemistry,  Ghetto, 
Ghent ;  in  some  other  words,  ch  is  sounded  sh,  as  in  chiv¬ 
alry,  chevron.  As  an  abbreviation  II.  stands  for  llispania, 
Hadrianus,  hie,  hire,  hoc,  &c. ;  HI I.  for  hcerides ;  and 
IIS.  for  sestertium.  On  French  coins  it  signifies  La 
Rochelle-,  on  those  of  Austria,  Gunsburg.  Among  the 
Romans  it  stood  for  the  last  of  the  eight  nundinal  let¬ 
ters.  It  was  also  used  to  symbolize  200,  and  H  for 
200,000. 

( Mus .)  H  is  the  designation  given  by  the  Germans  to 
the  note  B  Cj ;  their  B  being  equivalent  to  the  English 
B  j).,  and  in  their  music  denotes  the  seventh  diatonic 
interval,  or  the  twelfth  string  of  the  chromatic  scale. 
11a,  (interj.)  An  exclamation  denoting  surprise,  joy,  or 
grief. 

“  Ha  /  what  art  thou  1  thou  horrid  headless  trunk  T  "  —  Rowe . 

—v.  a.  To  express  surprise ;  to  hesitate  ;  as,  to  hum  and 
ha. 

Haa,  (Ad,)  a  small  island  of  Scotland,  co.  Sutherland,  4 
m.  from  Far-out  Head. 

Haaf,  n.  [Dan.  ha/,  the  sea.]  A  name  applied  to  the 
fishery,  or  occupation  of  fishing,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Shetland  Islands. 

Hank.  n.  Same  as  Hake,  q.  v. 

llaar'Kies,  n.  [Ger.  h  tar,  hair,  and  Aim,  gravel  py¬ 
rites.]  (Min.)  Capillary  pyrites  in  very  delicate  acicular 
crvstuls  • 

Haar'lem,  a  city  and  take  of  the  Netherlands.  See 
Section  II. 

Haar'lem.  in  New  York.  See  Hari.em. 


II ab'akkuk.  (Script.)  The  name  of  the  35tli  inf 
order  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  forming  one 
of  those  of  the  12  minor  prophets, 
llab'  eas  Cor'pus.  [Lat.,  you  may  have  the  body.]  [ 
(Law.)  It  is  one  of  the  first  objects  of  all  civil  institu¬ 
tions  to  secure  to  every  member  the  rights  of  personal 
liberty,  or,  in  other  words,  the  control  and  disposition 
of  his  own  person,  at  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  in  such 
manner,  however,  as  not  to  violate  the  laws  or  infringe 
upon  the  rights  of  others.  It  may  seem,  upon  the  first 
consideration  of  the  subject,  that  this  is  not  an  object 
of  the  institutions  and  laws  of  an  arbitrary  government, 
since  the  sovereign,  and  those  representing  him  in  an 
executive  or  military  capacity,  may  seize  and  imprison 
any  one,  with  or  without  cause,  or  upon  grounds  more 
or  less  important  and  excusable,  according  as  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is,  in  its  principles  and  in  its  administration, 
more  or  less  arbitrary.  But  a  slight  reflection  will  show 
that,  even  in  the  most  arbitrary  governments,  the  first 
object  is  to  secure  one  subject  from  the  seizure  of  his 
person  or  the  violation  of  his  rights,  whether  of  person 
or  property,  by  another;  for  in  a  community  of  men, 
where  every  member  should  bo  left  at  liberty  to  seize 
upon  and  imprison  any  other,  if  he  had  the  physical 
power  to  do  so,  there  would  be,  substantially,  and  to 
practical  purposes,  no  government  at  all.  There  might 
be  an  association  of  men  acting  under  the  orders  of  the 
prince,  and  in  concert  with  each  other,  who  should  have 
more  power  than  any  other  association  in  the  commu¬ 
nity,  and  who  might,  accordingly,  by  the  right  of  the 
strongest,  seize  persons  and  property  at  their  own  will 
and  pleasure ;  but  such  an  association  would  hardly  de¬ 
serve  the  name  of  civil  polity  or  government,  which 
signifies  not  merely  physical  power  and  superiority  of 
force,  which  exists  among  brutes  as  well  as  men,  but  a 
body  of  laws  more  or  less  extensive,  whereby  the  liberty 
and  rights  of  the  subjects  are  secured  moreor  lesseffect- 
ually,  according  to  the  degree  of  improvement  and  per¬ 
fection  in  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  state.  In 
every  government,  therefore,  whether  arbitrary  or  free, 
or  occupying  any  one  of  the  various  degrees  in  the  scale 
of  freedom,  one  of  the  first  and  most  important  objects 
is  the  security  of  the  person  from  violence  or  detention 
not  authorized  by  law.  There  is,  then,  this  essential 
difference,  in  this  respect,  between  different  govern¬ 
ments; —  in  those  which  are  arbitrary,  the  present  will 
of  the  sovereign,  and,  accordingly,  of  those  representing 
him  in  civil  and  military  capacities,  is  the  law ;  whereas, 
in  others,  the  law  is  a  fixed  rule,  which  every  citizen  or 
subject  may  know  and  conform  to,  if  he  chooses;  the 
sovereign  and  the  magistrates  being  bound  by  this  law 
no  less  than  the  other  members  of  the  society.  This 
fixed  law  settles  beforehand  all  the  cases  in  which  any 
person  may  be  detained  or  imprisoned ;  and  the  term 
imprisonment,  in  this  application,  does  not  signify  merely 
shutting  up  in  a  gaol,  since  the  voluntary  detention  of 
a  person  in  a  private  house  or  iu  the  streets,  says  Sir 
'William  lilackstone,  is  an  imprisonment.  The  cases  in 
which  imprisonment  is  lawful  being  thus  ascertained 
by  the  law,  the  great  provision  of  Magna  Charta  (q.  v.) 
intervenes,  namely,  “  That  no  freeman  shall  be  seized 
or  imprisoned,  but  by  the  judgment  of  his  equals  or  the 
law  of  the  land.”  The  term  equals  or  peers,  here,  has 
reference  to  an  indictment  or  trial  by  jury,  or  other 
body,  of  which  the  office  and  functions  are  equivalent 
to  those  of  jurors,  as  is  the  case  in  regard  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  in  respect  to  certain  parties  and  offences.  This 
particular  mode  of  accusation  or  trial  might  as  well  be 
omitted,  and  the  rule  would  then  stand,  that  no  man 
should  be  imprisoned  but  by  the  law  of  the  land.  It  is 
the  law  alone  that  can  imprison,  and  not  the  sovereign, 
or  any  representative  of  the  sovereign,  whether  the 
sovereignty  resides  in  one  individual,  or  a  body,  or  more 
than  one  body  of  men.  This  principle  constitutes  the 
leading  feature  of  Magna  Charta,  and  lies  at  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  every  free  government.  In  order  to  secure  per¬ 
sonal  liberty,  and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  govern¬ 
ment,  which  requires,  in  the  case  of  crimes  and  some 
others,  the  restraint  of  the  person,  it  is  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  that  the  law  should  not  only  specify  explicitly  the 
cases  in  which  the  citizen  may  be  seized  or  imprisoned, 
but  also  provide  that  he  shall  not  be  arrested,  or  re¬ 
strained  of  his  liberty,  in  any  other  case  whatever;  and 
such  is  the  law  in  the  U.  States  and  in  England.  Nor 
is  this  principle  confined  to  the  person,  it  being  no  less 
the  law  that  a  man's  goods,  setting  aside  his  person,  shall 
not  be  seized  and  detained,  otherwise  than  by  order  of 
the  law.  Such  being  the  rules  that  lie  at  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  civil  society,  the  very  important  questions  occur: 
how  these  rules  are  to  be  enforced;  how  is  the  law 
most  effectually  to  guarantee  to  every  one  of  its  subjects 
the  inviolability  of  his  person  and  property?  The  first 
and  most  obvious  security  is  that  derived  directly  from 
the  law  of  nature,  and  not  surrendered  among  theother 
sacrifices  made  by  the  members  of  a  community  to  each 
other,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  forming  of  civil 
society.  The  law  permits  every  man  to  defend  his  per¬ 
son  and  property,  and  to  repel  by  force,  any  unlawful 
invasion  of  either.  It  will  not  justify  him  in  using  ex¬ 
treme  force,  and  committing  any  outrageous,  dispropor¬ 
tionate,  or  wanton  injury,  in  resisting  and  repelling 
even  an  unlawful  injury  of  his  person  or  property  ;  but 
it  will  juslily  him  in  using  a  reasonable  degree  of  force, 
proportioned  to  the  liijiiriousuess  or  atrocity  of  the  vio¬ 
lence  attempt!  d  by  t ue  assailing  party.  But  the  law 
of  nature  allords  but  a  leeble  protection,  and  men  unite 


in  communities  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  more 
effectual  defences  against  wrong,  and  reparations  for 
injuries  when  committed;  and  the  very  first  provision 
of  the  law  is  to  inflict  punishment  for  any  wrongs  and 
violence  whereby  the  public  is  disturbed,  and  also  to 
make  reparation  to  a  party  injured.  If  one  man  unlaw¬ 
fully  seizes  the  property,  or  imprisons  the  person  of  an¬ 
other,  he  is,  by  the  laws  of  every  community,  liable  to 
make  amends  in  damages.  As  far,  therefore,  as  an 
injury  is  such  that  it  can  be  repaired  by  a  pecuniary 
compensation,  and  as  far  as  the  trespasser  is  able  to 
make  such  reparation,  the  remedy  is  complete.  But 
since  trespassers  are  not  always  able  to  make  reparation 
for  injuries,  and  some  injuries  are  such  that  pecuniary 
damages  are  not  an  adequate  reparation,  and  also,  be¬ 
cause  the  law  intends  to  prevent  wrongs,  as  well  as  to 
provide  for  punishments  and  compensations  where  they 
have  been  committed,  it  provides  certain  processes  for 
immediate  prevention,  in  case  of  a  violent  and  unau¬ 
thorized  invasion  of  property  or  person.  Of  this  charac¬ 
ter  are  the  processes  on  complaint  for  forcible  eu try  on 
real  estate,  the  action  of  replevin  in  respect  to  goods 
and  chattels,  and  the  writ  de  homine  replegiando,  or 
writ  of  H.  C.,  iu  respect  to  the  person.  The  writ  de 
homine,  replegiando  is  similar  to  that  of  replevin,  and  is, 
in  fact,  as  its  name  imports,  the  replevying  of  a  man. 
When  a  man’s  person  has  been  carried  out  of  the 
country,  so  that  he  cannot  be  found,  then  a  process  takes 
place  somewhat  similar  to  that  adopted  when  goods  are 
carried  off,  so  as  not  to  be  repleviable.  In  the  case  of 
the  goods,  a  process  in  withernam  issues,  by  which  other 
goods  are  taken.  So  in  the  case  of  the  man;  the  person 
who  thus  conveyed  him  away  is  himself  takeii  in  a  pro¬ 
cess  in  withernam,  as  a  pledge  for  the  restoration  of  the 
person  sought  to  be  replevied.  This  process  of  replevy¬ 
ing  a  man  is  very  ancient  in  the  English  law;  forms  of 
the  writ  being  given  by  Fitzherbert,  and  also  found  in 
the  Register  of  Writs.  But  it  was  not  until  more  than 
400  years  after  the  date  of  Magna  Charta  that  an  ade¬ 
quate  remedy  was  adopted,  whereby  the  great  privilege, 
provided  for  in  that  charter,  was  effectually  secured. 
This  security  was  effected  by  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
passed  in  the  31st  year  of  Charles  II.  c.  2,  which  has 
been  adopted,  in  substance,  in  all  the  U.  States  ;  and 
many  of  the  State  constitutions  expressly  guarantee  to 
the  citizens  the  right  to  this  writ,  as  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  the  government;  and  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  U.  States,  the  privilege  of  this  writ  is 
secured,  at  all  times,  except  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  in¬ 
vasion,  when  the  public  safety  may  require  its  suspen¬ 
sion.  The  right  is  liable  to  be  suspended  in  England  in 
the  same  cases,  it  being  sometimes  necessary  to  clothe 
the  executive  with  an  extraordinary  power,  as  the  Ro¬ 
mans  were  in  the  habit  of  choosing  a  dictator  in  emer¬ 
gencies,  when  the  public  was  in  danger.  This,  as  Sir 
William  Blackstone  says,  is  the  sacrifice  of  the  security 
of  personal  liberty  for  a  time,  the  more  effectually  to 
secure  it  in  future.  At  all  times,  when  the  privilege  is 
not  suspended  by  law,  every  citizen  has  a  right  to  this 
writ.  It  is,  however,  to  no  purpose  that  the  party 
should  be  brought  before  a  judge,  on  habeas  corpus,  to 
be  immediately  remanded  to  prisun.  The  laws,  accord¬ 
ingly,  except  certain  cases;  thus  the  laws  of  New  York 
provide,  that  if  a  person  is  not  a  convict,  or  in  execution 
by  legal  process,  or  committed  for  treason  or  felony, 
plainly  expressed  in  the  warrant,  and  has  not  neglected 
to  apply  to  be  released  for  two  whole  terms,  he  is  enti¬ 
tled  to  this  writ.  An  application  may  be  made  to  a 
judge,  either  in  court  or  out  of  court,  for  this  writ;  and 
if  it  does  not  appear  that  the  person  is  imprisoned  under 
some  of  the  circumstances  above  named,  or  if  it  be  in 
some  other  State  than  New  Fork,  if  it  does  not  appear 
to  the  judge  that  his  case  comes  under  some  of  the  ex¬ 
ceptions  provided  by  the  law  of  the  State  (and  the  laws 
except  only  the  plainest  cases),  then  it  is  the  absolute 
duty  of  the  judge  to  grant  the  writ,  directed  to  the 
gaoler,  officer  or  person  who  detains  the  complainant, 
ordering  him  to  bring  the  prisoner  before  him.  The  laws 
of  England  provide  that,  if  the  Chancellor  or  any  of  the 
12  judges  refuses  the  writ  when  the  party  is  entitled  to 
it,  he  incurs  a  very  heavy  forfeiture  to  the  complainant. 
It  is  universally,  in  the  U.  States,  the  imperative  duty 
of  the  judge  to  order  the  complainant  to  be  immediately 
brought  before  him,  unless  his  case  plainly  comes  with¬ 
in  one  of  the  exceptions  pointed  out  by  the  law.  The 
party  being  thus  brought  up,  the  judge  determine* 
whether  he  is  entitled  to  be  discharged,  absolutely,  or 
to  be  discharged  on  giving  a  certain  bail,  or  must  be 
remanded  to  prison.  If  the  imprisonment  is  wholly 
unauthorized,  the  complainant  is  discharged  ;  if  it  be 
not  unauthorized,  but  is  yet  for  a  cause  in  which  the 
party  is  entitled  to  be  discharged  on  giving  bail,  the 
judge  orders  accordingly.  This  is  the  writ  which  is 
justly  denominated  the  great  bulwark  and  second  Magna 
Charta  of  British  liberty.  And  it  is  no  less  the  bulwark 
of  American  than  of  British  liberty  ;  for  it  not  only  pro¬ 
tects  the  citizen  from  unlawful  imprisonment,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  civil  officers  of  the  government,  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  public,  but  also  against  groundless  arrests  at 
the  suit  or  instigation  of  individuals.  There  are  other 
writs  of  habeas  corpus,  but  the  one  we  have  described  is 
always  intended  when  the  term  is  used  without  other 
explanation. 

Haben'ilum,  n.  [Lat.,  to  be  held.]  (Law.)  The  name 
of  a  clause  in  a  deed  of  grant  or  lease,  in  which  is  de¬ 
scribed  the  estate  or  interest  granted  by  the  deed. 
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Hab'erdasll,  v.  n.  To  deal  in  small  wares ;  to  peddle. 

Hab'erdasher,  n.  [Possibly  from  Ger.  habe,  goods, 
and  vertauscher,  a  barterer.]  A  seller  of  small  wares, 
confined  at  present  to  ribbons,  pins,  tapes,  needles,  and 
thread. 

Hab'erdashery .  n.  The  wares  sold  by  a  haberdasher ; 
the  business  of  a  haberdasher. 

Habcrdiiio,  (hab-e.r-deen' ,)  n.  [Probably  corrupted 
from  Aberdeen.]  A  dried  salt  cod. 

Habergeon,  n.  [Fr.  aubergeon;  A.S.  hals ,  the  neck, 
and  be, organ,  to  defend.]  (Anc.  Armor.)  A  coat  of  mail ; 
a  piece  of  defensive  armor,  in  the  form  of  a  coat  or  tu¬ 
nic  (Neh.  iv.  16;  Job  xli.  26),  descending  from  the  neck 


Fig.  1223.  —  habergeon. 

to  the  middle  of  the  body,  and  formed  of  tough  hide,  or 
many  quilted  linen  folds,  or  of  scales  of  brass  overlap¬ 
ping  each  other  like  fishes’  scales,  or  of  small  iron  rings 
or  meshes  linked  into  each  other,  (Ex.  xxviii.  32 ;  xxxix. 
23.) 

Hab'ergham-Eaves,  a  town  of  Lancashire,  Eng¬ 
land,  2  m.  N.  of  Burnley.  Manuf.  Cotton  and  woollen 
goods ;  in  its  neighborhood  are  also  coal-mines.  Pop. 
8,350. 

Hab'ersham,  in  Georgia,  a  N.E.  co.,  bordering  on  S. 
Carolina ;  area,  abt.  450  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Tugaloo,  Chat¬ 
tahoochee,  Soquee,  Tallulah,  and  Broad  rivers.  Surface, 
broken  and  hilly,  a  spur  of  the  Blue  Ridge  traversing 
it  from  N.  to  S.,  mounts  Yonali  and  Currahee  rising  to 
considerable  heights.  Soil,  in  general  fertile.  Min.  Gold, 
rubies,  diamonds,  cornelians,  and  iron.  Cap.  Clarkes- 
ville. 

Habil'inient,  n.  [Fr.  hahille.me.nt,  from  habiller,  to 
clothe,  from  Lat.  habere,  to  have.]  A  garment ;  cloth¬ 
ing.  (Mostly  used  in  the  plural.) 

Hab  it,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  habitus,  a  dress.]  State  or 
condition  of  anything ;  as,  habit  of  body.  —  Tempera¬ 
ment;  a  tendency  to,  or  aptitude  for,  the  performance 
of  certain  actions,  acquired  by  custom,  or  a  frequent 
repetition  of  the  same  act.  —  See  Custom. 

—Garb;  dress;  clothes,  or  garments  in  general. 

“  Costly  thy  habit ,  as  thy  purse  can  buy.”  —  Shaks. 

— A  coat  worn  by  ladies  over  their  other  garments  ;  as,  a 
riding-?i aftit,  a  walking-Z/abit. 

(But.)  The  general  features  or  aspects  of  plants,  or  of  ■ 
their  mode  of  growth. — The  resemblance  in  structure 
and  growth  between  plants  of  the  same  species. 

— v.  a.  To  dress ;  to  clothe ;  to  deck  ;  to  array. 

Hab'itable,  a.  [Fr..  from  Lat.  habitabilis,  from  habi- 
tare,  freq.  of  habere,  to  have.]  That  may  be  dwelt  in  ; 
capable  of  sustaining  human  beings ;  as,  the  habitable 
portions  of  the  globe. 

Hab'itabteness,  n.  Capacity  of  being  inhabited. 

Hab'itably,  adv.  In  a  habitable  manner. 

Hab'itancy,  n.  Same  as  Inhabitancy,  q.  v. 

Hab  itant,  n.  [Lat.  habitant,  pp.  of  habitare,  to 
dwell.]  A  dweller;  one  who  lives  in  any  place. 

“  Earth's  habitants.”  —  Milton. 

Habitant,  ( a'be-tong ,)  n.  pi.  The  name  by  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Canada,  born  in  the  country,  but  of 
French  origin,  are  known. 

Hab'itat,  n.  [Lat.,  it  swells.]  ( Zoiil.  and  Bot.)  The 
natural  abode  or  locality  of  a  plant  or  animal. 

Habitation,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  habitatio.]  Act  of 
inhabiting;  state  of  dwelling;  as,  a  palace  in  ruin  for 
want  of  habitation. 

— Place  of  abode  ;  a  settled  dwelling;  a  mansion ;  a  house  ; 
a  residence. 

”  A  local  habitation  and  a  uame.”  —  Shaks. 

(Bot.)  The  habitat,  or  extent  of  territory,  over  which 
any  given  species  of  plants  may  grow. 

Hab'ited,p.  a.  Clothed;  dressed;  as,  habited  befitting 
his  rank. 

Habit'ual,  a.  Formed  or  acquired  by  frequent  use  or 
custom ;  customary ;  as,  habitual  piety,  habitual  pro¬ 
fanity. 

— Usual ;  accustomed  ;  rendered  permanent  by  continued 
causes;  as,  the  habitual  color  of  the  skin,  a.  habitual 
characteristic. 

Habit'ually,  adv.  By  habit;  customarily;  by  fre¬ 
quent  practice  or  use. 

Habit'ual  ness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  habitual. 

(Habit'uate,  r.  a.  [Fr.  habituer;  L.  Lat.  habituare,  to 
accustom.]  To  train ;  to  accustom  ;  to  make  familiar  by 
frequent  use  or  practice;  to  inure. 

“  They  habituate  themselves  to  their  vicious  practices."  Tillotson. 


— a.  Accustomed ;  rendered  familiar  by  use  ;  inveterate 
by  custom. 

Hubitua'tion,  n.  Act  or  state  of  being  trained, 
accustomed,  practised,  or  inured  to  a  habit. 
Hab'itmle,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  habitudo.]  Relative 
state  or  condition ;  customary  manner  or  mode  of  life  ; 
custom ;  habit ;  repetition  of  the  same  acts :  as,  the  habi¬ 
tudes  of  good  company. 

lIabitu«S,(a-6e-foo-ay,)  n.  [Fr.]  One  accustomed  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  place,  employment,  amusement,  &c. ;  as,  an  habitue 
of  the  tavern,  of  the  theatre,  &c. 
llab  nab.  adv.  [Corrupted  from  hap-ne-hap,  i.  e.  let  it 
happen  or  not.J  At  random;  by  chance;  without  any 
rule  or  certainty  of  effect. 

“  Cyphered  and  astral  characters  set  down  hab-nab.  — Hudibras. 
Ilahsbnrg.  Ilapsburg.  [Lat.  Habsburgum,]  a 
castle  of  Aargau,  in  Switzerland,  8  m.  N.E.  of  Aarau, 
founded  in  1020.  It  is  the  cradle  of  the  House  of  Aus¬ 
tria.  —  See  Hapsburg  (House  of). 

Hacliette,  Jeanne,  ( d-shet ',)  an  heroic  young  Frencli- 
woman  of  Beauvais,  who  inspired  and  led  on  a  troop  of 
armed  women  to  encounter  Charles  the  Bold  in  1472, 
when  he  attacked  their  city.  When  the  walls  were 
stormed,  she  slew  a  standard-bearer  who  led  the  assault, 
as  he  was  about  to  plant  the  trophy  on  the  rampart, 
and  hurled  the  body  into  the  moat,  at  the  same  time 
setting  her  foot  on  the  standard.  In  memory  of  this  act, 
and  for  her  gallant  services,  the  inhabitants  have  for 
ages  held  a  procession  on  the  10th  of  July,  in  which  the 
women  take  precedence  of  the  men ;  and  further,  to 
mark  their  admiration,  her  descendants  were  for  ever 
exempted  from  the  payment  of  taxed. 

Hacliure',  n.  [Fr.  hacker,  to  hack.]  A  short  line  used 
by  map-engravers,  most  usually  in  delineating  moun¬ 
tains. 

— r.  a.  To  form  the  representation  of  mountains  on  a 
plane  surface,  as  in  map-engraving,  by  means  of  short 
lines  called  hachures. 

Hacienda,  ( a-the-en'da ,)  n.  [Sp.,  from  Lat.  facienda, 
pi  of  faciendum,  a  thing  to  be  done,  future  p.  part,  of 
facere,  to  do.]  In  Spanish-speaking  countries,  a  single 
plantation,  or  the  dwelling  and  out-buildings  pertaining 
thereto.  —  An  estate  on  which  mining,  agriculture  in 
any  of  its  branches,  or  the  breeding  of  cattle,  is  carried 
on.  —  A  public  treasure ;  exchequer. 

Hack,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  haccan ;  Ger.  hacken ;  allied  to  hash 
and  gash.]  To  chop ;  to  cut  irregularly  and  in  small 
pieces ;  to  notch ;  to  mangle  by  repeated  blows  of  a 
cutting-instrument. 

“  I'll  fight  till  from  my  bones  my  flesh  be  hacked."—  Shaks. 

— To  speak  with  stops  or  catches,  or  with  hesitation. 

— n.  A  notch;  a  cut.  —  Hesitating  or  faltering  speech. 

— v.  n.  To  cough  frequently  in  the  effort  to  raise  phlegm. 
—  To  be  exposed  for  hire,  as  a  hackney-horse.  —  To  be¬ 
come  a  prostitute. 

Hack,  «.  [Abbrev.  of  Hackney,  q.  t\]  A  horse  kept  for  [ 
hire  ;  a  horse  much  used  for  draught  or  hard  service ;  j 
a  worn-out  horse.  —  Anything  exposed  for  hire,  or  used 
in  common;  a  coach  or  other  carriage  kept  for  hire.  — 
A  writer  employed  in  the  drudgery  and  details  of  book¬ 
making. —  A  rack  for  holding  hay,  straw,  or  fodder  for 
cattle. —  A  name  given  to  the  rows  of  crude  brick  as 
they  are  exposed  in  the  field  to  dry.  —  A  pick  used  in 
chipping  stone.  —  The  frame  in  the  tail-race  of  the  mill. 
— a.  Hired;  much  used  or  worn,  like  a  hired  horse. 
Hack'berry,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Cei-tis. 

Hack'bolt,  n.  Same  as  Puffin,  q.  v. 

Hack'but,  n.  Same  as  IIagbut,  q.v. 

Hack'  Clisack,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-town  and  town¬ 
ship,  cap.  of  Bergen  county,  on  the  Hackensack  river, 
about  10  m.  N.  by  W.  of  New  York.  Has  extensive 
manufactories.  Pop.  (1895)  7,282. 

Hackensack  Kivcr.  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
l  ies  in  Rockland  co.,  of  the  former  State,  pierces  New 
Jersey  in  Bergen  co.,  and  continuing  its  S.  course,  enters 
Newark  Bay  from  Hudson  co. 

H  ack'ee, n.  (Zoiil.)  The  Chipmunk  or  striped  squirrel,  j 
See  Sciurid.*:. 

Hack'ery,  ».  [Hind,  chakhrd,  a  cart.]  A  street-cart 
drawn  by  oxen ;  much  used  in  Bengal. 
Hack'etstown,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  co.  of  Car- 
low,  Leinster,  about  8  m.  S.  E.  of  Baltinglass.  Pop.  1,021. 
Hack'cttstowii.  in  N.J.,  a  post-town  of  Warren  co., 
on  I>.  L.  &  W.  R.  R„  112  m  from  New  York.  Pop.  2,594. 
Hack  ing, a.  Short  and  interrupted;  as,  a  hacking 
cough. 

Hac'kle,  v.  a.  [But.  hekelen.  See  the  noun.]  To  comb, 
as  flax  :  to  separate,  as  the  coarse  part  of  hemp  or  flax 
from  the  fine,  by  means  of  a  hackle.  —  To  tear  asunder. 
— n.  [Out.  hekel,  a  comb;  Ger.  hechel,  allied  to  haken,  to 
grapple,  to  hook.]  An  instrument  with  teeth,  or  a  board 
set  with  spikes,  for  separating  the  coarser  part  of  hemp 
or  flax  from  the  fine;  a  liatchel.  —  Raw  silk  ;  any  flimsy 
substance  unspun.  —  A  fly  for  angling. 

Ilac'klcs,  n.  pi.  A  term  applied  to  the  slender  feathers 
from  the  neck  and  backs  of  birds  used  by  fly-fishers. 
The  most  esteemed  hackles  are  the  duns. 

Hack'ly ,  a.  Roush ;  broken,  as  if  hacked, 
llack'ney,  w.  [Fr.  haquenie ;  L.  Lat.  hakaneius,  from 
equus,  a  horse.]  A  horse  kept  for  hire ;  a  horse  much 
used. — A  coach  or  other  vehicle  kept  for  hire;  anything 
much  used,  or  used  in  common.  See  Coach. — A  hireling ; 
also,  a  prostitute. 

— a.  Let  out  for  hire ;  devoted  to  common  use ;  prostituted ; 

much  used;  common:  trite;  as,  a  hackney  quotation. 

— v.  a.  To  use  much;  to  practise  in  one  thing;  to  make 
trite.  —  To  carry  in  a  hackney-coach. 

Hack'neyed.  ;i.  a.  Used  much  or  in  common  ;  worn  ; 

out :  as,  a  nackneyed  metaphor. — Practised ;  accustomed. 
Hack'iiey-niaii,  n. ;  pi.  IIaokney-men.  A  man  who 
lets  out  carriages  with  horses  for  hire. 


Harq  ueton,  (hack’ tong,)  n.  [Fr.  hoqueton,  a  piece  of  ar¬ 
mor  ;  Sp.  algodon.]  A  stuffed  jacket,  either  of  cloth  or 
leather,  formerly  worn  under  armor. 

Hail.  imp.  and  pp.  of  Have,  q.  v. 

Had'daill.  in  Connecticut,  a  post-town  and  township, 
semi-cap.  of  Middlesex  county,  on  the  Connecticut  river, 
about  25  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  New  Haven.  Pop.  (1897) 
about  2,100. 

Had'llam,  in  Kansas,  a  post-villasre  of  Washington  co. 

Had'dain  Neck,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-office  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex  co. 

Had'ding-toii.  or  East  l.olhian.  a  county  of 
Scotland,  bounded  N.  by  the  Frith  of  Forth,  S.  by  Ber¬ 
wick,  E.  by  the  German  Ocean.  W.  and  S.W.  by  the 
county  of  Edinburgh.  Area,  280  sq.  m.  Manuf.  Pot¬ 
tery,  salt,  linens,  and  woollens.  The  country  produces 
all  the  grains,  beans,  turnips,  and  grasses.  Pop.  40,700. 
—  A  town,  capital  of  the  above  county,  on  the  Tyne,  15 
m.  E.  of  Edinburgh.  It  has  an  extensive  grain-market. 
Pop.  4,000. 

1 1  add  i  nut  on .  in  Pennsylvania,  a  suburban  village 
within  the  chartered  limits  of  Philadelphia,  abt.  5  in. 
W.  by  N.  of  the  State  House. 

Had'dork,  a.  [0. Fr. hadot ;  W.  hadawg.]  (Zoiil.)  The 
Morrhua  eeglefinus  of  Linnaeus  (Fig.  1224),  a  well-known 
Malacopterygious  fish,  is  nearly  allied  to  the  cod;  and, 
like  it,  is  a  native  of  the  northern  seas,  where  it  assem¬ 
bles  in  prodigious  shoals,  visiting  particular  coasts  at 
stated  seasons.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  scarce  on  the 
shores  of  America,  particularly  along  the  eastern  coast 
from  New  York  to  the  Arctic  regions;  and  as  its  flesh 
is  sweet  and  wholesome,  and  it  comes  at  the  season 
when  cod  is  scarce,  it  is  a  fish  of  considerable  value. 
The  II.  is  generally  about  twelve  or  fourteen  inches 
in  length,  and  weighs  from  two  to  three  pounds; 
though, .  o  c  c  a- 
sionally,  they 
are  met  with 
nearly  thre e 
feet  long,  and 
weighing  10  or 
12  pounds;  the 
smaller  or  mod¬ 
erate  sized  ones, 
howeve r,  are 
most  esteemed 
for  the  table.  The  body  is  long  and  slender ;  the  head 
slopes  suddenly  down  from  the  crown  to  the  point  of 
the  nose ;  the  lower  jaw  is  longer  than  the  upper,  and 
furnished  with  a  narrow  band  of  teeth  ;  the  barbule  at 
the  chin  is  small ;  the  eye  is  large,  and  the  irides  silvery; 
the  head,  cheeks,  back,  and  upper  part  of  the  sides  are 
of  a  dull-grayish  hue;  lower  part  of  the  sides  and  belly, 
silvery.  On  each  side  is  a  large  black  spot.  The  lateral 
line  is  black ;  the  dorsal  fins  and  tail  dusky  bluish-gray; 
pectoral,  ventral,  and  anal  fins  lighter;  the  tail  bifid. 
Their  food  is  small  fish,  Crustacea,  and  marine  insects. 
They  spawn  in  February  and  March ;  and  they  are  in 
the  best  condition  for  the  table  from  October  to  January. 
See  Finnan. 

Had'don,  in  hid.,  a  twp.  of  Sullivan  co. 

Haddon,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Camden 
county. 

Had'don  field.  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-borough  of  <  'am- 
den  co.,  on  2  R.R.  lines,  0  m.  S.  E.  of  Camden.  Pop.  2,670. 

Hade,  n.  [A.S.  heald ;  Ger.  halde,  a  declivity.]  (Mining.) 
The  inclination  which  nearly  all  veins  of  mineral  have 
from  a  perpendicular  direction ;  as.  a  hade  to  the  north, 
when  the  general  inclination  is  to  that  point.  (Said  only 
of  mineral  veins.) 

— v.n.  To  deviate  from  the  vertical ;  as,  the  vein  hades  east. 

Had'eln,  a  district  of  Prussia,  in  Hanover,  extending 
for  12  in.  along  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  ;  area,  110  sq.  in. 
II.  is  marshy,  generally  fertile,  below  the  sea-level,  but 
well  protected  by  dykes. 

Had'er.  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Goodhue  co.,abt. 
20  m.  S.W.  of  Red  Wing. 

Had'ersleben,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Schleswig,  on  the 
Little  Belt,  31  m.  N.  of  Flensburg.  Its  harbor  serves  as 
a  means  of  communication  between  Schleswig  and  the 
island  of  FUuen. 

Hades,  n.  [Gr.  hades,  also  haides,  from  a  privative, 
and  idem,  to  see.]  (Gr.  Myth.)  A  word  denoting  the 
abode  of  the  dead,  or  the  reputed  god  of  the  nether 
world,  called  also  Pluto.  Hesiod  makes  the  mortals  of 
the  brazen  age  the  first  who  descended  to  Hades. 

Had'ing',  n.  (Mining.)  The  direction  of  a  slip  or  fault. 

Hadji,  (hdd'ji.)  [Ar.,  a  pilgrim.]  The  title  of  a  Moham¬ 
medan  who  has  performed  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  a  re¬ 
ligious  act  which  every  true  believer  is  bound  to  perform 
at  least  once  in  his  life  ;  but  minors,  slaves, and  lunatics 
are  exempt  from  this  obligation.  Hadji  is  the  name  of 
the  celebration  which  takes  place  on  the  arrival  of  the 
caravans  of  pilgrims  at  Mecca,  and  a  Mohammedan  who 
has  made  the  pilgrimage  commonly  bears  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  the  title  of  hadji  prefixed  to  his  name.  As  is 
well  known,  presence  at  these  ceremonials  is  strictly 
prohibited  to  all  but  the  faithful ;  but  at  least  fi  ve 
European  Christians  are  known  to  have  been  present  at 
these  ceremonies :  the  last  two  of  these  were  the  cele¬ 
brated  travellers  Burckhardt  (in  1814)  and  R.  F.  Burton 
(in  1853),  both  of  whom  have  published  interesting 
accounts  of  their  journeys. 

HndlcigTi.  (had’ly,)  a  town  of  Suffolk.  England,  on  the 
Bret  (tributary  of  the  Stour),  8  in.  W.  of  Ipswich,  58  in. 
N.E.  of  London.  Manuf.  Silk  stuffs  and  yarn-spinning. 
Pop.  4,740. 

llad'ley,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Will  co.,  abt.  28 
m.  S.W.  of  Chicago. 

— A  village  and  township  of  Pike  co.,abt.20  m.  E.  of  Han¬ 
nibal. 
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II ad'Iey,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-town  and  township 
of  Hampshire  co.,  on  the  Connecticut  river,  about  90  m. 
W.  of  Boston.  Pop.  (1895)  1,G09. 

Hartley,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Lapeer  co. 

Hartley,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Saratoga  co.,  on  the  Hudson  river,  54  m.  N.  by  \V.  of 
Albany.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1.200. 

lliid  ley  s  31  ills,  in  Noth  Carolina,  a  post-village  of 
Chatham  co. 

Iliul  ley  Station,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Lawrence 
county. 

Had  ly  tne,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  New  Lon¬ 
don  cu.,  on  the  Connecticut  Kiver,  abt.  30  m.  S.S.E.  of 
Hartford. 

Hart  rainant,  an  extensive  province  of  S.  Arabia,  ex¬ 
tending  along  the  Gulf  of  Oman,  between  Yemen  on  the 
\Vr.  and  Marah  on  the  E.  It  was  a  part  of  the  ancient 
Arabia  Felix,  and  is  guarded  by  a  mountain-range 
along  the  coast,  which  has  an  average  elevation  of  5,000 
feet. 

Had  rian.  See  Adrian. 

Hartriano'ple.  See  Adrianople. 

Hsecce'ity,  n.  [L.  Lat.  hiecceitas,  from  hiecce,  inten¬ 
sive  form  of  hiec,  fern,  of  hie,  this.]  (Logic.)  The  rela¬ 
tion  of  subjectivity  or  individuality,  imagined  by  the 
philosophers  called  Schoolmen  to  have  been  a  positive 
attribute. 

Hnem'aclirome,  n.  [Gr.  haima ,  blood,  chroma ,  color.] 
( Chen i.)  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  coloring-matter 
of  the  blood.  —  See  Hemoglobin. 

II  inn  aery  me,  n.  [Gr.  haima,  blood,  and  Jcrumos, 
cold.]  A  name  given  by  Latreille  to  any  animal  having 
cold  blood. 

Hiemadynamom'eter,  n.  [Gr.  haima,  blood,  dy- 
namis,  force,  metron,  measure.]  An  instrument  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  pressure  of  the  blood.  It  indicates  both  the 
pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  blood-vessels  and  the  time 
of  its  movements,  by  the  variations  in  a  column  of 
mercury. 

Hte'iiial,  a.  [Gr.  haima,  blood.]  Relating  to  the  blood, 
or  the  blood-vessels. 

Haemal  Arch,  n.  (Anat.)  That  part  of  the  vertebra, 
or  primary  segment  of  the  skeleton,  which  encompasses 
the  main  axis  of  the  vascular  system  or  its  prolonga¬ 
tions.  It  is  situated  opposite  the  neural  arch,  and, 
except  in  mass,  is  inverted  and  beneath  the  centrum. 

Ha'inan'tlius,  n.  [Gr.  haima,  blood,  and  anthos, 
dower.]  (Bot.)  The  Blood-dower,  a  genus  of  plants, 
order  Amaryllidaceie.  The  juice  of  //.  toxicarius  is  ex¬ 
tremely  poisonous,  and  is  used  by  the  Hottentots  to 
poison  their  arrow-heads. 

Hsnnapophy'sis,  n  [Gr.  haima,  blood,  and  apo- 
phusis,  a  process.]  (Anat.)  The  autogenous  vertebral 
elements  which  close  or  form  the  haemal  arch.  In  the 
human  thorax  they  close  the  arch,  as  cartilages  of  the 
ribs ,  with  the  aid  of  a  haemal  spine  or  sternal  bone ;  in 
the  saurian  tail  they  form,  with  the  spine,  the  entire 
haemal  arch. 

Haemateine'sis,  n.  [Gr.  haima,  blood,  and  tmesis, 
vomiting.]  (Med.)  The  vomiting  of  blood  from  the  stom-  ■ 
acli.  An  individual,  previously,  perhaps,  to  appearance, 
in  robust  health,  after  some  strong  mental  emotion  or 
physical  exertion,  is  suddenly'  seized  with  a  sense  of 
fulness  of  the  stomach  and  sickness,  when  he  speedily 
ejects  by  vomiting  a  quantity  of  blood.  The  attack  is 
usually  preceded  by  various  premonitory  symptoms, 
as  loss  of  appetite,  indigestion,  nausea,  uneasiness  or 
pain  in  the  epigastric  region,  &c.  The  blood  proceeding 
from  the  stomach  is  to  be  distinguished  from  that  com¬ 
ing  from  the  lungs,  and  will  be  known  by  its  being  j 
almost  always  of  a  dark  color,  while  that  proceeding 
from  the  lungs  is  generally  bright  and  florid.  H.  may 
exist,  and  yet  no  blood  be  ejected ;  for  it  may  come  in 
small  quantities  and  pass  through  the  alimentary  canal ; 
it  may  also  proceed  from  the  fames,  mouth,  or  nostrils. 
It  may  result  from  various  causes ;  as,  1,  it  may  be  idio¬ 
pathic;  2,  it  may  be  vicarious  of  some  other  habitual 
luemorrhage;  3,  it  may  depend  upon  disease  or  injury 
of  the  stomach  itself;  4,  it  may  be  the  consequence  of 
■disease  situate  elsewhere,  and  producing  mechanically 
a  plethora  of  the  veins  of  the  stomach ;  5,  it  may'  result 
from  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood,  and  form  one 
symptom  of  a  more  general  disease.  The  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment  will  necessarily  vary  in  particular  cases ;  in  general, 
every  effort  is  to  be  made  to  tranquillize  the  circulation 
and  to  arrest  the  luemorrhage,  for  which  purpose  ice 
taken  into  the  stomach  is  often  very  beneficial.  The 
acetate  of  lead,  in  combination  with  opinm.  may  also 
be  given.  All  irritating  substances  should  be  avoided; 
and  whatever  nourishment  is  taken  into  the  stomach 
should  be  in  the  form  of  cold  liquids.  This  is  a  disease 
which  is  often  feigned  by  impostors  swallowing  blood 
and  afterwards  vomiting  it. 

II  ;t‘in  at  herm,  n.  [Gr.  haima,  blood,  and  therme, 
heat.]  (Zndl.)  A  name  given  by  Latreille  to  any  animal 
having  warm  blood;  —  the  opposite  of  htemacryme. 

IlaMliat'ics.  n.  pi.  Medicines  that  act,  or  are  believed 
to  act,  on  the  blood,  and  to  have  a  specific  tendency  in  i 
Changing  its  constituents  when  corrupted. 

Hsem'atin,  Hwniat'osin,  n  (Chem.)  A  product 
of  the  decomposition  of  the  lisemoglobin  of  the  blood. 
It  occurs  in  old  extravasations. 

HaMiiatin'ics,  >i.  pi.  Articles  of  the  materia  medica 
which  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  coloring  globules 
in  the  blood.  Various  preparations  of  iron  are  mostly 
used  for  this  purpose. 

Hami'atite,  n.  (Min.)  Native  oxide  of  iron,  the 
streak  and  powder  of  which  are  blood-red.  It  is  more 
frequently  written  Hematite,  q.  v. 

Hteuiat'ocele,  n.  [Gr.  haima ,  blood,  and  kele,  a  tu¬ 


mor.]  A  swelling  or  tumor  arising  from  extravasated 
blood. 

Hreinatoc'onite,  n.  [Gr.  haima,  blood,  konis,  pow¬ 
der.]  (Min.)  A  variety  of  calcite  or  carbonate  of  lime, 
colored  red  by  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

Htem'ato-crystariin,  n.  See  Hemoglobin. 

Hiematot'din,  n.  (Chem.)  A  crystalline  body  (an 
oblique  rhombic  prism),  of  a  bright  orange-red  color, 
formed  in  blood  which  has  been  effused  into  the  tissue 
of  a  live  animal.  It  is  soluble  in  ammonia. 

II:  niintol  osy  .  n.  [Gr.  haima,  and  logos,  a  discourse.] ! 
The  doctrine  of  the  blood;  the  medical  belief  connected 
with  the  blood,  and  the  various  ideas  as  regards  the 
healthy  change  of  its  constituents. 

Hseinatopo'didse,  n.  pi.  (Zobl.)  A  family  of  Gralla- 
tores  birds,  comprising  Waders,  which  have  the  bill 
compressed.  The  best-known  species  or  genera  are  the 
Oyster-catcher  and  the  Turnstone,  q.  v. 

ll.-i  niat o/o  a.  n.  [Gr.  haima,  blood,  zobn,  a  living 
being. J  (Zobl.)  A  term  applied  to  the  animalcules,  or 
entozoa,  which  exist  in  the  blood  of  mammals,  birds, 
reptiles,  fishes,  and  many  invertebrate  animals.  They 
are  generally  microscopic,  without  generative  organs, 
and  found  existing  in  the  blood  circulating  both  in  the 
arteries  and  veins.  A  very  small  proportion  attain  a 
large  size  and  have  organs  of  reproduction ;  these  are 
generally  found  in  some  special  part  of  the  body.  Thus 
the  variety  called  Distoma  luematobium  is  only  found  in 
the  abdominal  venous  system  ;  another  variety  is  found 
restricted  to  the  abdominal  arterial  system  of  the  horse; 
and  the  Pseudaliusfilum  is  only  found  in  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  branches  of  the  porpoise.  Very  little  is 
known  concerning  the  origin  of  these  entozoa.  It  seems 
probable  that  some  of  the  minute  forms  are  the  larvae 
of  a  worm  living  in  the  organs  surrounding  the  vessels. 
The  most  important  of  the  human  haematozoa  is  the 
variety'  mentioned  above  ;  it  has  only  been  observed  in 
Egypt.  The  liver-fluke,  Distoma  hepaticum,  has  some¬ 
times  been  found  in  tiie  interior  of  the  portal  vein. 
Those  hwmatozoa  which  have  been  found  in  tumors 
must  have  been  conveyed  there  by  the  blood.  Horses 
and  dogs  are  frequently  affected  with  these  parasites ; 
in  the  case  of  the  latter  animal,  they  are  seldom  large 
enough  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  presence  of 
hamiatozoa  does  not,  however,  seem  to  affect  the  general 
health  of  either  men  or  the  animals. 

Ha'inatii'ria.  n.  [Gr.  haima,  blood,  and  ouron,  urine.] 
(Med.)  A  discharge  of  urine  intermingled  with  blood. 

Hamiodora'cene,  n.  pi.  [From  hiemodoron,  one  of 
the  genera.]  (Bot.)  An  order  of  plants,  alliance  Nar- 
cissales. —  Diag.  Hexapesalordeous  tubular  flowers,  3 
stamens  opposite  the  petals,  or  6;  anthers  turned  in¬ 
wards,  and  radicle  remote  from  the  hilum,  which  is 
naked.  —  They  are  herbaceous  plants,  with  fibrous  roots 
and  sword-sliaped  leaves.  There  are  about  50  known 
species,  chiefly  natives  of  N.  and  S.  America,  S.  Africa, 
the  Mascarene  islands,  and  New  Holland.  Some  of  them 
have  beautiful  flowers.  A  red  color  exists  in  the  roots 
of  some ;  hence,  the  name  Blood-root  has  been  given  to 
them.  In  this  order  are  ranked  the  Vellozia,  or  Tree- 
lilies. 

II»‘inog'lo'biii,  n.  (Chem.)  A  substance  forming  the 
principal  part  of  the  red  globules  of  the  blood  of  verte¬ 
brate  auimals.  From  the  blood  of  some  animals  it  can 
be  obtained  in  crystals,  which  are  of  different  forms  in  ! 
different  animals.  The  H.  of  venous  blood  differs  from  j 
that  of  arterial  blood ;  and  this  difference  is  caused  by 
its  union  with  oxygen  in  arterial  blood,  and  loss  of  oxy 
gen  in  the  venous  blood.  The  red  color  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron. 

II ;«'inop  ty  sis.  n.  [Gr.  haima,  blood,  and  ptusis,  spit¬ 
ting.]  (Med.)  The  coughing  up  of  blood  from  the  lungs 
and  air-tubes.  It  is  important  to  ascertain  the  source 
of  the  blood  which  escapes  from  the  mouth,  and,  if  de¬ 
termined  to  be  from  the  lungs,  to  ascertain  whether  it 
is  symptomatic  of  disease  of  these  organs,  or  merely' 
vicarious  in  its  character.  It  is  not  so  much  dangerous 
in  itself  as  an  indication  of  some  other  dangerous  dis¬ 
ease,  being  most  frequently  connected  with  tubercular 
consumption.  Bleeding  from  the  lungs  may  occur  with¬ 
out  organic  disease  in  plethoric  and  robust  individuals 
living  a  life  of  excitement  and  excess,  and  in  nervous, 
irritable  individuals  weakened  by  mental  or  bodily  fa¬ 
tigue,  and  leading  sedentary  lives.  It  is  often  hered¬ 
itary,  and  may  be  brought  on  by  violent  muscular 
effort,  paroxysms  of  cough,  blows  or  pressure  on  the 
chest,  inspiration  of  irritating  vapors,  or  of  rarefied  air 
on  high  mountains.  The  blood  may  be  exuded  from  the 
tracheal  or  bronchial  membranes,  or  it  may  proceed 
from  capillaries  communicating  with  the  air-passages  in 
any  part  of  their  extent.  The  amount  varies  from  a 
drachm  or  two  to  as  many  pints  at  a  time,  and  is  gen¬ 
erally  florid,  and  more  or  less  mixed  with  air,  differing 
from  the  dark,  coagulated  blood  which  comes  from  the 
stomach.  An  attack  is  frequently  announced  by  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  heat  and  oppression  in  the  chest  behind  the  ster¬ 
num,  followed  by  a  cough,  which  brings  up  the  blood. 
When  the  quantity  is  very  great,  it  pours  forth  without 
cough,  and  almost  by  an  act  of  vomiting,  with  consider-} 
able  spasmodic  effort.  In  all  such  cases,  it  is  best  to  seek 
medical  advice  as  early  as  possible.  Among  the  agents 
that  are  useful  in  arresting  haemoptysis  may  be  noticed  j 
the  essence  of  turpentine,  10  to  30  drops  in  a  glass  of 
water,  tannin,  or  gallic  acid.  Nauseating  medicines,  as 
tartar  emetic  and  ipecacuanha,  are  also  frequently  em¬ 
ployed.  Common  salt,  in  a  dose  of  from  60  to  120  grains,  j 
is  an  excellent  popular  remedy.  In  all  cases,  calmness! 
of  mind,  rest,  silence,  erect  position,  cool  air.  and  free¬ 
ness  of  the  bowels,  should  be  enjoined.  When  theat-j 
tack  proceeds  from  congestion,  blood-letting  is  recom¬ 
mended  in  certain  cases.  If  cough  be  present,  it  should  j 


be  allayed  by  narcotics.  After  the  attack,  astringent 
tonics,  as  iron  and  quinine,  may  be  given ;  and  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  bleeding  is  to  be  guarded  against  by  avoid¬ 
ing  the  exciting  causes,  and  attending  to  the  rules  of 
health. 

1 1  m  or  rliage.  Hemorrhage,  n.  [Gr.  haimnr- 
rhagia,  from  haima,  blood,  and  rhegnusthai,  to  flow.] 
(Med.)  A  bleeding  or  flow  of  blood  from  some  of  the 
vessels  of  the  body.^  The  most  common  cause  of  haem¬ 
orrhage  is  externalViolence,  by  which  the  blood-vessels 
of  a  part  are  divided.  When  an  artery  of  some  size  is 
thus  injured,  a  continuous  stream  of  bright  red  blood  is 
projected  with  a  force  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the 
vessel,  and  with  a  motion  corresponding  with  the  pul¬ 
sations  of  the  heart.  If  a  vein,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
injured,  the  blood  is  of  a  dark  crimson  color,  and,  the 
flow  is  continuous  and  equable,  with  much  less  force 
than  from  an  artery.  Where  merely  a  number  of  capil¬ 
laries  are  injured,  the  blood  flows  in  a  more  or  less 
rapid  oozing  from  the  wound,  but  without  being  pro¬ 
jected  to  any  distance  from  the  body.  When  a  large 
artery  is  cut,  the  bleeding  is  so  excessive  as  to  cause  al¬ 
most  instant  death.  If  of  smaller  size,  fainting  is  usu¬ 
ally,  after  a  time,  produced  by  loss  of  blood,  and,  the 
heart  ceasing  its  action,  the  blood  coagulates  about  the 
wound,  and  thus  stops  it  up.  Frequently  the  returning 
action  of  the  heart  forces  away  the  obstruction,  and  the 
blood  flows  afresh;  and  in  this  way,  if  not  attended  to, 
the  patient  may  perish  from  exhaustion.  With  arteries 
of  smaller  size,  the  flow  of  blood  is  at  first  rapid,  but 
after  a  few  minutes,  with  exposure  to  the  air,  the  orifice 
contracts,  the  blood  coagulates, and  the  bleeding  ceases, 
without  much  danger  of  returning.  Haemorrhage  from 
wounded  veins  is  much  less  dangerous,  as  the  blood 
flows  with  much  less  violence,  and  the  edges  of  the  ves 
sels  tend  more  to  come  together.  Hence  bleeding  from 
a  vein  is  seldom  immediately  fatal.  When  blood  gushes 
out  from  internal  parts,  through  any  of  the  natural 
apertures  of  the  body,  the  person  is  commonly  said  to 
have  “  burst  a  blood-vessel.”  This,  however,  is  very 
rarely  the  case.  If  there  be  any  rupture,  it  is  usually 
only  one  of  the  minute  capillaries ;  but  even  of  this 
there  is  often  no  palpable  evidence.  Blood  may  exude 
abundantly  from  a  surface  which  presents,  to  the  naked 
eye  at  least,  no  appreciable  injury  or  change.  There  are 
even  well-authenticated  instances  on  record  of  cuta¬ 
neous  haemorrhage,  where  a  dew  of  blood  has  appeared 
upon  some  portion  of  the  skin,  and  been  wiped  away, 
and  reappeared  again  and  again,  without  any  discernible 
change  of  the  affected  surface,  beyond  some  occasional 
variation  of  its  color.  There  are  also  what  are  termed 
“  habitual  haemorrhages,”  as  from  the  nostrils,  Ac., 
which  take  place  periodically  with  certain  individuals, 
and  belong  to  the  original  constitution  of  the  body,  and 
can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  disease.  Again,  there  are 
certain  forms  of  haemorrhage  not  habitual,  which  may 
be  denominated  idiopathic,  inasmuch  as  they  are  apt  to 
arise  without  any  perceptible  connection  with  antece¬ 
dent  local  disease.  In  other  respects  they  differ  con¬ 
siderably,  and  are  distinguished  as  active  and  passive, — 
the  former  being  preceded  by  active  congestion,  and 
therefore  akin  to  inflammation ;  the  latter  often  oc¬ 
curring  without  any  apparent  previous  congestion  of 
any  kind.  Passive  haemorrhage  derives  its  name  from 
being  ascribed  to  some  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
blood-vessels  themselves,  by  which  their  textures  be¬ 
come  relaxed  and  debilitated ;  but  more  probably  it 
arises  from  some  alteration  in  the  condition  and  con¬ 
sistence  of  the  blood  itself,  which  becomes  attenuated. 
Active  haemorrhage  occurs  principally  in  persons  who 
are  young  and  robust,  who  live  well  and  lead  indolent 
lives,  —  and  is,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  regarded  as  an 
effort  of  nature  to  cure  itself.  It  is  followed  by  morbid 
consequences  only  when  the  quantity  has  been  exces¬ 
sive,  or  when  it  inflicts  some  mechanical  injury  upon  the 
parts  along  which  the  blood  passes.  Hence  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  improper  to  employ  any  direct  means  of  stop¬ 
ping  the  flow  of  blood ;  but  much  will  depend  upon  the 
circumstances  of  each  particular  case.  As  they  are 
akin  to  inflammation,  the  treatment  of  inflammation 
may  often  be  requisite.  In  all  severe  cases,  the  anti¬ 
phlogistic  regimen  should  be  strictly  enjoined.  The 
patient  must  be  kept  in  a  state  of  absolute  quiet ;  all 
motion  of  the  body  and  emotion  of  the  mind,  all  kinds 
of  stimulating  food  and  drink,  should  be  carefully 
avoided ;  and  the  patient  surrounded,  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  by  cool,  fresh  air.  Sometimes,  as  in  inflammation, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  venesection,  in  order 
to  divert  the  current  of  blood  from  the  suffering  organ. 
Mercury  is  an  important  remedy  for  inward  bleedings. 
Cold  is  also  a  valuable  remedial  agent,  placed  either  in 
direct  contact  with  the  bleeding  surface,  or  as  near  as 
possible  to  it.  Acetate  of  lead,  and  the  various  vegeta¬ 
ble  compounds  of  gallic  acid,  are  important  astringent 
remedies  in  such  cases.  When  a  large  artery  is  wounded, 
it  is  generally  necessary  to  pass  a  ligature  around  it, 
above  and  below  the  wound. 

Haemorrhoids,  or  Piles,  (hem'or-roydz,)  n.pl.  [Gr. 
haima,  and  rheo,  I  flow.]  (Med.)  A  disease  of  the  rec¬ 
tum  and  anus,  accompanied  or  followed  by  tumors  in 
those  parts,  or  by  a  flow  of  blood  from  them  when  the 
patient  is  at  stool,  recurring  after  intervals,  and  some¬ 
times  periodically.  It  is  usual  to  apply  the  term  either 
to  a  simple  bleeding  from  the  veins  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  rectum,  recurring  more  or  less  frequently,  yet  not 
accompanied  with  any  distinguishable  tumors,  either 
within  or  on  the  outside  of  the  anus;  or  else  to  swell¬ 
ings  formed  by  a  varicose  distention  and  morbid  thicken¬ 
ing  of  those  vessels,  either  with  or  without  occasional 
hasmorrliage ;  or,  lastly,  to  tumors  originally  produced 
by  effused  blood,  but  subsequently  converted  into  an 
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organized  substance.  They  are  distinguished  into  ex¬ 
ternal  and  internal  piles,  according  as  they  are  situated 
outside  of  or  within  the  anus;  aud  into  blind,  or  such 
as  do  not  bleed  ;  and  open,  or  such  as  are  liable  to  occa¬ 
sional  haemorrhage.  The  tumors  vary  greatly  in  size 
and  form,  some  of  them  being  hardly  as  large  as  a  pea, 
others  as  large  as  a  walnut  or  apple.  They  are  some¬ 
times  attended  with  great  pain,  so  that  the  patient  can 
neither  sit  nor  walk,  with  generally  more  or  less  fever 
aud  restlessness.  Sometimes  the  patient’s  strength  is 
greatly  reduced  by  discharges  of  blood  or  sero-purulent 
matter;  or  inflammation  of  the  neighboring  parts  may 
be  induced,  causing  abscesses,  flstuUe,  &c.  Generally, 
however,  the  disease  is  of  a  less  severe  nature.  It  may 
be  caused  by  anything  which  is  capable  of  retarding  the 
return  of  blood  through  the  hoemorrlioidal  veins.  The 
pressure  of  the  gravid  uterus,  costiveness,  and  the  fre¬ 
quent  retention  of  hardened  fseces  in  the  rectum,  are 
frequent  causes.  Persons  of  sedentary  habits  are  often 
troubled  with  this  disease.  In  its  treatment,  it  is  of  im¬ 
portance  that  the  bowels  be  kept  open  by  gentle  laxa¬ 
tive  medicines,  as  castor-oil ;  and  great  benefit  will  often 
be  derived  from  the  application  of  warm  water  to  the 
part,  or  from  sitting  over  a  steam  of  warm  water  when  at 
stool.  An  ointment  composed  of  equal  parts  of  the  pow¬ 
der  of  oak-galls  and  hog’s  lard,  and  applied  to  the  part, 
is  usually  of  great  service.  The  application  of  leeches 
to  the  part  is  also  recommended,  if  the  disease  be  in  a 
state  of  inflammation.  Where  all  other  remedies  fail, 
it  is  often  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  an  operation ; 
but  this  should  only  be  in  very  severe  cases,  as  it  is  not 
unattended  with  danger.  This  is  done  either  by  cutting 
off  the  tumors  with  a  pair  of  scissors  or  a  knife,  or  by 
applying  a  tight  ligature  round  their  base,  so  as  to 
cause  them  to  slough  away. 

Hce'mus.  (Anc.  Geog.)  The  name  applied  to  that 
part  of  the  Balkan  chain  which  separates  Thrace  from 
Thessaly.  According  to  mythology,  Ilsemus,  son  of  Bo¬ 
reas  and  Orithyia,  having  aspired  to  divine  honors,  was 
changed  into  this  mountain. 

Hsere’siarcti,  Ilere'siareli,  n.  [Gr.  hairesiarchos, 
from  hain-sis,  heresy,  and  arckos,  a  chief.]  {Eccl.  Hist.) 
The  founder  of  an  heretical  sect. 

Hser’nesite,  n.  (Min.)  A  beautiful,  white,  transparent, 
flexible  mineral  from  the  Banat,  Austria.  Comp.  Arsenic 
acid  46-6,  magnesia  2P3,  water  29-1.  Sp.gr.  2-474. 

Half.  [Ger.,  bay  or  harbor.]  An  extensive  bay  or  gulf 
of  Pomerania,  Prussia,  10  m.  N.  of  Stettin,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Oder,  separated  from  the  Baltic  by  a  strip  of 
land. 

Haffle,  v.  n.  [Ger.  hafte.n,  to  stick,  cling,  or  falter.]  To 
speak  indistinctly;  to  hesitate  ;  to  falter;  as,  he  baffles 
his  words.  —  To  prevaricate ;  as,  the  witness  baffled. 

Hafiz.  Mohammed,  (surnamed  Shems  Eddin,  “  son  of 
religion,”)  the  most  popular  of  the  Persian  poets,  was  B. 
at  Shiraz,  and  flourished  in  the  14th  cent.  Like  Anac¬ 
reon,  his  verse  is  dedicated  to  love  aud  wine.  The  com¬ 
plete  collection  of  his  odes  is  entitled  the  Divan  :  they 
have  been  the  subject  of  numerous  commentaries,  and 
it  is  a  standing  controversy  whether  they  are  to  be  in¬ 
terpreted  literally  or  allegorically.  Some  of  the  odes 
have  been  translated  into  English  by  Sir.  W.  Jones  and 
others,  aud  the  whole  collection  has  been  translated  into 
German,  lie  d.  about  1389  ;  and  his  countrymen  erected 
a  monument  to  his  memory,  which  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  in  1825. 

Hafuarfiord.  (haf-nar-fe-ord' ,)  a  seaport-town  in  Ice¬ 
land,  on  a  small  bavofits  own  name,  S.S.E.  of  Reikiavik. 

Haft.  n.  [  A.  S.  baft,  from  kief  ten,  to  seize  or  take;  Ger.  I 
heft,  a  handle.]  That  part  of  an  instrument  or  vessel 
which  is  taken  in  the  hand;  as,  the  haft  of  a  knife. 

— v.  a.  To  furnish  with  a  haft,  hilt,  or  handle. 

Hag.  n.  [A.  S.  lueges ;  Ger.  hexe.  In  Saxon,  from  egesian, 
to  terrify.]  A  witch;  a  fury;  a  fiend  ;  a  she-devil.  —  A 
sorceress  or  enchantress.  —  A  morass  or  quagmire.  —  A 
term  of  reproach,  often  applied  to  an  ugly  old  woman ; 
a  crone. 

( Zoi/l .)  See  Lampret. 

• — v.  a.  To  torment ;  to  harass  with  vain  terrors ;  to  tire. 

Ila’gaman’s,  or  Hagerman’s  Mills,  in  New  Yorlc,  a 
post-vill.  of  Montgomery  co.,abt.  36m.W.N.W.  of  Albany. 

Ha  gar.  [Ileb.,  stranger,  slender,  flight.]  (Script.)  An 
Egyptian  bondmaid  in  the  household  of  Sarah  (Gen.  xvi. 
1-3),  who,  being  barren,  gave  her  to  Abraham  fora  secon¬ 
dary  wife,  that  by  her,  as  a  substitute,  she  might  have 
children,  in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  the  East  in 
that  age.  H.  bore  Abraham  a  son,  whom  he  called  Ish- 
mael  (God  has  heard),  and  in  whom  he  for  a  time  saw 
the  future  fafherof  the  progeny  promised  him.  But  six¬ 
teen  years  later,  and  when  Abraham  was  (we  are  told)  a 
hundred  years  old,  Sarah  herself  bore  Isaac  ;  and  we  find 
it  significantly  repeated  nine  times  in  seven  verses  (Gen. 
xxi.  2-9)  that  Abraham  aud  Sarah  were  his  parents  — 
in  repudiation,  according  to  rabbinical  authorities,  of  cer¬ 
tain  rumors  about  Isaac’s  illegitimacy,  spread  by  Ilagar. 
At  last,  the  domestic  contentions  which  naturally  arose 
led  Abraham,  though  reluctantly,  to  cast  out  H.,  to¬ 
gether  with  Ishmael.  How-  the  two  fugitives  lost  their 
way  in  the  desert  of  Beersheba  ;  how  the  water  in  the 
bottle  being  spent,  the  broken-hearted  mother  sat  her¬ 
self  at  a  distance  from  her  child,  in  order  that  she  might 
not  see  his  death;  how  her  weeping  and  the  loud  voice 
of  the  boy  were  answered  by  an  angel,  who  pointed  out 
a  well  (Temzem,  in  the  enclosure  of  Mecca),  —  all  this 
forms  one  of  the  most  touching  and  well-known  narra¬ 
tives  of  the  Bible.  In  the  New  Testament,  H.  is  referred 
to  allegorically  as  Mount  Sinai,  or  ”  the  Jerusalem  which 
now  is,”  (Gal.  iv.  22.)  Her  name  is  much  honored  among 
the  Arabs,  who  claim  to  be  her  descendants. 

Ha  'gar,  or  Ha'ger,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of 
Berrien  co.  Fop.  (1897)  about  025. 


Hag'berry,  n.  (Dot.)  The  Scottish  name  for  the  bird- 
cherry,  1‘runus  padus. 

Ilag'lmt,  Hack'lmt.  n.  [0.  Fr.  haqucbute.]  An 
arquebuse,  the  butt  of  which  was  held  down  for  greater 
convenience  in  holding  the  weapon.  (Also  written 
haquebut.) 

Ha.'j£cnl>ach.  Karl  Rudolf,  a  German  theological 
writer,  B.  at  Basle,  1801.  After  studying  at  Bonn,  Ber¬ 
lin,  and  Basle,  he  became  professor  of  theology  at  the 
latter  university.  H.  is  a  voluminous  author,  his  chief 
works  being  A  Guide  to  Christian  Instruction ;  A  Com¬ 
pendium  of  the  History  of  Doctrines,  and  the  Spirit  and 
History  of  the  Reformation.  D.  1874. 

Ha'g-ersville,  in  Faina.,  a  post-village  of  Bucks  co. 

II  a'gerslowu.  in  Indiana,  a  post-town  of  Wayne  co. 

Ilil'x'CrKtown,  in  Maryland,  an  important  manufac¬ 
turing  town,  cap.  of  Washington  co.,  22  miles  N.W.  of 
Frederick,  on  Antietam  creek,  the  Climb.  Valley  and 
3  other  railroads;  is  an  active  trade  center,  and  has 
extensive  and  varied  manuf.  industries.  Pop.  (1897) 
about  12,500. 

11  a  gerstoiv li .  now  called  New  Hagerstown,  in  Ohio, 
a  post-village  of  Carroll  co. 

Hag-'fish,  n.  ( ZoGl .)  Same  as  Hag,  q.  v. 

Ilag'gada,  n. ;  pi.  Haggadoth.  [Heb.,  an  account  or 
narrative.]  A  story,  legend,  or  narrative  added  by  the 
ancient  Rabbins  to  the  text  of  Scripture,  to  render  the 
passage  or  text  more  clear  and  striking.  —  Any  Jewish 
legend  connected  with  the  Scriptures. 

Ilag'gai.  (Script.)  One  of  the  prophetic  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  whose  author,  Haggai,  flourished  during 
the  reign  of  Darius  Ilystaspes,  about  five  hundred  years 
.before  Christ.  Ho  is  classed  among  what  are  usually 
termed  the  minor  prophets.  His  book  comprises  four 
discourses,  of  which,  in  all  probability,  we  have  only  an 
epitome,  and  which  are  all  concerning  the  same  sub¬ 
ject, —  the  building  of  the  Temple.  In  the  first  he  re¬ 
proves  the  indifference  of  the  people  respecting  the 
building  of  the  Temple,  assigning  that  as  the  reason 
why  they  are  punished  with  great  drought  and  unpro¬ 
ductive  harvests;  and  exhorts  them  to  undertake  the 
work,  encouraging  them  with  the  promise  of  divine  aid 
(i).  The  second  brief  discourse  consists  of  a  consola¬ 
tory  promise,  that  the  glory  of  the  second  temple  shall 
surpass  that  of  the  first  (ii.  1-9).  The  third  censures 
the  outward  and  legal  righteousness  prevailing  among 
the  people,  by  means  of  which  they  were  deprived  of 
the  divine  blessing  (ii.  10-19).  The  fourth  contains  a 
promise  of  the  future  glorification  awaiting  the  royal 
offspring  of  David  and  Zerubbabel,  after  the  downfall 
of  all  earthly  thrones.  The  style  of  Haggai  in  reproving 
is  indeed  vehement,  but  by  no  means  poetic.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  it  is  flat  and  destitute  of  power,  though  there  are 
passages,  where  he  treats  of  future  events,  in  which  he 
becomes  somewhat  elevated.  There  is  also  a  marked 
poverty  of  language,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  fre¬ 
quent  repetition  of  the  same  expressions. 

Ilajf'^ard,  a.  [Fr.  liagard,  wild,  ferocious  ;  Ger.  huger , 
thin,  lean,  from  hege,  bain,  an  ancient  poetical  name  for 
death.]  Spare  ;  harsh  ;  rugged  in  features  ;  as,  a  hag¬ 
gard  countenance.  —  Having  eyes  sunk  in  their  sockets ; 
ugly. 

"  His  hands  and  haggard  eyes  to  heaven  he  cast .”  —Dryden. 

— Wild ;  untamed ;  intractable.  “  The  haggard  hawk.” 

Spenser. 

— n.  Any  thing  wild  or  irreclaimable.  —  An  ugly  old 

woman ;  a  hag. 

Hag  gardly,  adv.  In  a  haggard  or  ugly  manner; 
with  deformity. 

Hag'getl, p.  a.  Lean;  ugly;  like  a  hag. 

Hag  gis,  Haggess,  IIaGGISS,  n,  ( Scot,  hug,  hag,  to  hack  : 
and  Gael,  gais,  a  sheep,  also  a  piece  of  mutton.]  (Cook¬ 
ery.)  A  favorite  dish  in  Scotland.  It  is  made  by  minc¬ 
ing  finely,  after  long  boiling,  a  lamb  or  calf’s  pluck, 
heart,  &c.,  mixing  this  mince  with  scorched  oatmeal, 
onions,  a  small  quantity  of  beef  suet,  salt,  pepper,  and 
some  good  strong  stock  or  gravy,  and  putting  the  whole 
into  a  sheep's  paunch  or  stomach,  carefully  tied  at  both 
ends,  and  of  which  it  fills  about  two-thirds,  the  rest  of 
the  space  being  left  for  the  expansion  of  the  steam  gen¬ 
erated  by  the  boiling,  to  which  it  is  subjected  for  three 
or  four  hours.  The  II.,  however  savory  to  the  nostrils 
when  first  opened  for  the  meal,  requires  both  young  and 
vigorous  appetites  to  digest  without  subsequent  re¬ 
proach  or  inconvenience. 

11  Auld  Scotland  wants  nae  skinking  ware  . .  . 

Gi’e  her  a  haggis  1 "  —  Burns. 

Hag'gish,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a  hag;  deformed. 

”  Haggish  age  steals  on." — Sltahs. 

Hag'gislily,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  hag. 

Hag'gte,  v.  a.  [A  corruption  of  hackle,  q.  v.]  To 
notch  or  cut  in  an  unskilful  manner ;  to  make  rough 
by  cutting;  to  mangle. 

— v.  n.  To  be  tedious  in  making  a  bargain ;  to  be  long  in 
fixing  a  price;  to  hesitate;  to  cavil. 

Hag'glor.  n.  One  who  cavils,  hesitates,  or  makes  diffi¬ 
culty  in  bargaining. 

Hag  gling,  p.  a.  Hacking  or  mangling.  —  Cavilling 
and  hesitating  in  coming  to  terms  on  a  bargain. 

— n.  Act  of  hesitating  and  making  difficulties  in  bar¬ 
gaining. 

Ha'giarehy,  n.  [Gr.  hagiarche,  from  hagios,  sacred, 
and  arche,  government.]  Government  by  men  in  holy 
orders;  government  of  the  priestly  order. 

Hagioc'racy,  n.  [Gr.  haginkrateia,  from  hagios,  holy, 
and  kratein,  to  rule.J  Government  by  a  priesthood ;  hie¬ 
rarchy. 

II:igiog'ra|>lia,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  hagingrapha,  i.  e.  biblia, 
the  books  written  by  inspiration.]  (Theol.)  A  term 
sometimes  applied  to  certain  books  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  The  Jews  divided  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 


ment  into —  1.  the  Law,  comprehending  the  five  book* 
of  Moses ;  2.  the  Prophets;  and  3.  the  writings  termed 
by  them  Cetubim,  and  by  the  Greeks  Hagingrapha ; 
whence  the  word  has  been  introduced  into  the  English 
language.  The  last  were  held  to  be  inspired  in  a  lower 
degree  than  the  others;  but  they  did  not  always  agree 
as  to  what  books  belonged  to  the  second,  and  what  to 
the  third  class.  With  us,  the  Hagiographa  comprise  the 
books  of  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Song  of  Solomon,  Ruth, 
Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehe- 
miah,  and  the  Chronicles. 

Hag-iog'rsiplial,  a.  Belonging  to  the  hagiographa, 
or  sacred  writings. 

Hag'iog''rai»lier,  n.  One  of  the  inspired  or  sacred 
writers. 

Hag'iojf'rapliy,  n.  Same  as  Hagiographa,  q.  v. 

Hagiol'os'ist,  n.  [Gr.  hagios,  holy,  and  logestes,  one 
who  gives  an  account.]  One  who  treats,  writes,  or  dis¬ 
courses  about  the  sacred  Scriptures.  —  One  who  writes 
of  the  lives  of  the  saints,  or  the  legends  connected  with 
them. 

Hagiol'ogy,  n.  A  history  of  the  lives  of  the  eminent 
persons  mentioned  in  Scripture.  —  An  account  of  the 
lives  of  the  saints. 

Ha'gioscope,  n.  (Arch.)  [Gr.  hagios,  holy,  and  sko- 
pein,  to  view.]  An  opening  made  between  the  extreme 
arms  of  the  transept,  in  a  cruciform  church,  and  the 
high  altar,  to  enable  worshippers,  so  placed,  to  have  a 
view  of  the  officiating  priest. 

Hag'Iey.  in  Illinois,  a  former  post-office  of  Cass  co. 

Hag'-riddon,  a.  Afflicted  with  nightmare. 

Hag’sdaper,  n.  (But.)  See  Yerbascum. 

Hag's'-tootli,  Hake’s-tootli,  n.  (Naut.)  A  part 
of  a  matting,  and  the  like,  which  is  interwoven  with  the 
rest  in  a  manner  to  break  its  uniformity. 

Hague,  (The.)  (haig.)  [Du.  Gravenhaag,  “  the  count's 
meadow ;”  Fr.  La  Haye.]  A  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
of  which  it  is  the  cap.  and  usual  residence  of  the  king 
and  court,  is  situated  in  the  prov.  of  S.  Holland,  10  m. 
S.W.  of  Leyden,  and  13  N.W.  of  Rotterdam.  The  Hague 
is  an  open  town,  being  surrounded  only  by  a  moat 
crossed  by  drawbridges.  It  presents  all  the  character¬ 
istic  features  of  a  Dutch  town  ;  its  houses  and  pavements 
are  of  brick,  and  several  of  its  streets  are  intersected 
with  canals,  and  bordered  with  rows  of  trees;  its  gen¬ 
eral  appearance,  however,  is  much  superior  to  that  of 
the  commercial  cities  of  Holland.  The  N.  end  of  the 
town  is  the  fashionable  quarter,  and  in  it  is  the  Vyver- 
berg,  a  fine  open  space,  ornamented  with  a  lake,  and 
wooded  island  in  the  centre.  Around  and  adjacent  to 
this  square  are  all  the  chief  public  edifices,  'these  com¬ 
prise  the  National  Museum,  containing  a  gallery  of 
superb  pictures;  the  Royal  Museum,  filled  with  rare 
curiosities  ;  the  Royal  Palace  ;  the  palace  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  ;  and  the  Binnenhof,  occupied  by  various 
government  officers,  and  the  chambers  in  which  the 
States-General  of  Holland  meet.  This  building  served 
for  the  prison  of  Grotius  and  Barneveldt,  the  latter  of 
whom  was  executed  in  front  of  it  in  1618.  The  Hague 
has  also  numerous  churches,  charitable,  literary,  scien¬ 
tific,  and  educational  institutions,  a  royal  library  with 
100,000  vols..  a  theatre,  and  many  noble  private  picture- 
galleries.  Near  the  town  is  the  Bosch,  a  finely  wooded 
park  belonging  to  the  king  of  Holland,  containing  within 
its  precincts  the  Huys  in  den  Bosch  (“  House  in  the 
wood”),  the  summer  palace  of  the  royal  family.  The 
Hague  has  never  been  a  place  of  much  commercial  im¬ 
portance, —  printing,  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  and 
cannon-founding  being  the  chief  industries.  —  It  became 
the  residence  of  the  feudal  lords  of  Holland  in  1250, 
from  which  period  it  continued  the  seat  of  government 
till  1806;  it  again  assumed  the  rank  of  a  capital  on  the 
restoration  of  the  House  of  Orange.  The  astronomer 
Huygens,  the  naturalist  Ruysch,  and  King  William  III. 
of  England  were  born  here.  Pop.  with  suburbs  (1897) 
estimated  at  174,500. 

Hag  lie  (hag),  in  Florida,  a  post-office  of  Alachua  co. 

Ha^lio,  in  -Veto  York,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Warren  co.,  on  Lake  George,  about  90  m.  N.  of  Albany. 

Hague,  in  North  Dakota,  a  post-office  of  Traill  co. 

Habile,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Westmoreland  co. 

Hague'but,  n.  Same  as  Hagbut  (q.  v.). 

Ha  guenau  (hdg-no),  a  fortified  town  of  Germany,  in 
Alsace,  on  the  Moder,  16  miles  N.  of  Strasburg.  Manuf, 
Tobacco,  madder,  earthenware,  woollen  and  cotton  fab. 
rics,  and  soap  ;  it  has  also  breweries  and  foundries  for 
metal.  Pop.  12,650. 

Hall,  (haw,)  interj.  An  exclamation  expressing  sur¬ 
prise  or  sudden  effort ;  ha  1 

“  She  stamps,  and  then  cries  hah  1  at  every  thrust." — Dryden. 

Ha-lia',  or  Haw-haw,  n.  [By  redupl.,  from  haw, 
a  hedge.]  An  enclosure  by  a  ditch,  bank,  or  fence,  so 
arranged  that  one  does  not  perceive  it  until  almost  upon 
it.  By  means  of  these  the  steeple-chasers  in  Great 
Britain  frequently  come  to  grief.  (See,  also,  Haw-haw.) 

Ilali'nemann.  Samuel,  the  founder  of  homoeopathy, 
b.  of  poor  parents  at  Meissen,  in  Saxony,  1755,  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  diploma  as  doctor  in  physic  at  Heidelberp,  in 
1781.  The  same  year  he  was  appointed  district  physi¬ 
cian  at  Gomehn,  near  Magdeburg,  and  continued  his 
studies  in  chemistry  and  mineralogy  with  all  the  ardor 
of  an  enthusiast.  In  1784  ho  removed  to  Dresden,  and 
soon  afterwards  abandoned  the  practice  of  physic  in  dis¬ 
gust,  and  confined  himself  to  his  private  researches  in 
chemistry  and  literature.  These  studies  began  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  fixed  direction  in  1790,  and  in  1796  he  com¬ 
menced  the  record  of  their  results  in  the  journal  of  his 
friend,  Hufeland,  in  an  article  entitled  Essay  on  a 
New  Principle,  tfx.  In  1805  he  published  his  Medicine 
of  Experience,  and  in  1810  his  Organon  of  Rational 
Medicine,  in  which  the  new  doctrine  was  reduced  to  a 
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system,  and  methodically  illustrated.  In  a  second  edition, 
published  1819,  the  title  of  his  work  was  abbreviated, 
and  became  the  Organon  of  Medicine.  A  third  edition 
appeared  in  1824,  and  was  translated  into  English  nine 
years  afterwards.  It  was  followed  by  a  fourth  edition 
in  1829,  and  a  fifth  in  1833  (translated  by  Dr.  Dudgeon), 
each  of  which  embodied  fresh  results,  and  enlarged  the 
field  which  this  indefatigable  experimentalist  had  un¬ 
dertaken  to  cultivate.  YVhile  this  and  the  other  works 
of  the  author  mentioned  below  were  making  their  way 
silently  over  Europe,  H.  himself  was  experiencing  the 
usual  fate  of  the  world’s  benefactors.  In  1813  he  had 
removed  from  Dresden  to  Leipsic,  where  he  was  perse¬ 
cuted  by  the  apothecaries  as  an  empiric,  and  this  had 
risen  to  such  a  height  in  1820,  that  he  was  glad  to  avail 
himself  of  the  protection  offered  to  him  by  the  Duke  of 
Anhalt-Cbthen.  In  the  same  year  he  published  his 
Pare  Medicine ,  in  6  volumes  8vo.,  and  in  1829  his  Theory 
of  Chronic  Maladies,  and  the  Proper  Medicines  for 
them ,  in  4  volumes,  which  were  enlarged  to  6  volumes 
in  a  second  edition,  1840.  In  the  meantime,  his  do¬ 
mestic  circumstances  were  changed  for  the  better  by 
his  marriage  in  1835  with  a  French  lady,  in  whose  com¬ 
pany  he  removed  from  Cothen  to  Paris,  at  the  age  of  80. 
H.  remained  in  Paris  till  his  death  in  1843,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  to  hear  that  homoeopathy  was  about  to  have 
a  chair  at  the  university  of  Vienna,  and  that  hospitals 
■were  proposed  in  London,  in  Berlin,  and  in  many  cities 
of  Austria.  The  principles  of  his  therapeutic  reform  — 
for  such  it  undoubtedly  is  —  may  be  described  as  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  derangements  in  the  vital  or  spiritual  force  of 
the  body,  whether  occasioned  or  not  by  material  influ¬ 
ences,  as  the  primary  causes  of  disease ;  the  cure  of 
which  is  by  the  reaction  of  the  vital  force  against  the 
remedy.  The  application  of  this  theory  consists  —  1st. 
in  the  discovery ;  and  2d,  in  the  preparation  of  specific 
remedies  corresponding  to  every  species  of  abnormal  ac¬ 
tion  and  such  remedies  are  found  both  in  theory  and 
practice  to  be  the  assimulates  of  the  disease  —  or  medi¬ 
cines  by  which  precisely  the  same  symptoms  would  be 
produced.  The  reason  of  tiie  cure  is  difficult  to  express 
in  few  words,  and  illustrations  far  below  the  refined 
philosophy  on  which  it  depends  have  been  used  by  pro¬ 
fessional  writers.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  theory, 
the  medicines  maybe  considered  as  diffusing  themselves 
with  a  gentle  but  irresistible  force,  like  that  of  light, 
between  the  mortal  corruption  and  the  vital  spirit  in 
combat  with  it,  and  being  more  subtile  than  the  disease, 
and  yet,  like  it,  they  engage  the  vital  force  in  a  quicker 
and  more  decisive  conflict,  and  then  gradually  yielding 
before  it,  as  their  own  virtue  expires,  the  vital  force  is 
liberated,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  resumes  its  normal 
action.  This  explanation,  however,  is  only  half  the 
truth,  for  it  is  well  known  that  fluids  in  effervescence 
are  reduced  to  rest  by  the  satisfaction  of  what  may  be 
called  the  hunger  of  one  body  for  another,  and  some¬ 
thing  of  this  kind  may  take  place  when  the  assimulate 
is  introduced  to  the  disease.  Be  the  explanation  what 
it  may,  the  discovery  of  the  facts  by  years  of  patient  aud 
often  painful  experience,  is  the  title  of  H.  to  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  society.  He  proved  the  virtue  of  an  immense 
number  of  assimulates  by  testing  their  effects  on  him¬ 
self  and  friends,  and  displayed  equal  art  in  the  method  of 
their  refinement.  His  Organon  of  Medicine  not  only 
raises  the  art  of  healing  to  the  rank  of  an  exact  science, 
but  renders  it  an  elegant  and  pnilosophical  study;  while 
the  facilities  of  its  practical  application  have  been  car¬ 
ried  to  such  perfection,  especially  by  his  followers  in 
this  country,  that  many  mothers  of  families  have  be¬ 
come  expert  homoeopathic  physicians,  and  rarely  require 
the  aid  of  a  practitioner.  Besides  the  works  mentioned, 
H.  is  the  author  of  some  200  treatises  on  medical  aud 
physical  science.  For  his  likeness,  see  Homieopathy. 

llaidin  gerite,  n.  (Min.)  A  white,  glassy,  iraiis- 
parent  arsenate  of  lime.  Sp.gr.  2-848.  Camp.  Arsenic, 
acid  58T,  lime  28  3,  water  13’6.  But  one  specimen  lias 
been  observed.  The  name  has  also  been  applied  to  a 
double  sulphide  of  iron  and  antimony,  called  Berthierite. 

Haik,  (hat-,)  n.  [Ar.  hake,  to  weave.]  A  large  piece  of 
cloth  formed  like  a  poncho,  orserape.  worn  by  the  Arabs 
of  better  condition  over  the  tunic,  and  in  bad  weather 
covered  by  the  burnous. 

Hail,  H.  [A.  S.  hagel.]  (Meteor nl.)  The  fall  of  aerial 
moisture  in  the  form  of  ice.  Hail  occurs  in  two  unlike 
forms,  of  different  origin,  which  are  now  distinguished 
as  hard,  or  true  hail,  and  soft  hail.  The  latter,  often 
also  known  as  sleet,  denotes  the  fine,  light  grains  that 
frequently  fall  in  winter,  rarely  in  summer,  and  seem 
an  accompaniment  of  snow.  Just  how  soft  hail  is 
formed  is  not  yet  known,  and  the  mode  of  formation  of 
hard  hail  is  still  a  matter  of  theory,  the  easy  explana¬ 
tion  that  it  is  frozen  rain  being  insufficient.  True  hail 
occurs  in  hard,  compact,  irregular  masses  of  ice,  either 
clear  or  opaque,  both  kinds  often  occurring  in  alternate 
layers  in  a  hail-stone.  Hail-stones  in  the  higher  latitudes 
occur  almost  solely  in  the  warmer  months,  aud  seem 
due  to  peculiar  atmospheric  conditions.  They  are  most 
destructive  when  accompanying  tornadoes  or  great 
thunderstorms,  the  hail-stones  becoming  occasionally 
larger  than  hens’ eggs,  and  occasioning  great  devasta¬ 
tion.  Occasionally  they  are  of  great  size  and  irregular 
shape,  becoming  ice  masses  of  2  or  3  inches  diameter  and 
several  pounds  weight,  and  falling  with  a  force  sufficient 
to  kill  animals. — Theory.  The  theory  of  hail  formation 
entertained  by  many  meteorologists  is,  that  atmospheric 
vapor,  carried  tip  by  vertical  motion  of  the  air,  is  con¬ 
densed  into  rain,  and  at  a  greater  height  into  snow. 
The  rain-drops,  still  carried  upward, and  held  suspended 
for  a  time,  are  frozen  into  clear  ice.  They  may  fall  in 
this  condition,  or  may  be  caught  during  their  tall  by 
the  vortex  and  again  carried  upward,  gaining  a  new 
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coating  of  ice,  which  is  covered  with  frozen  snow  in  the  j 
form  of  granular  ice  at  a  higher  elevation.  By  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  such  movements  alternate  layers  of  clear  and 
granular  ice  are  formed,  the  number  of  layers  indica¬ 
ting  the  number  of  ascents  and  descents.  These  stones 
may  be  frozen  together  during  their  fall  into  the  large, 
irregular  masses  often  seen.  Hail-storms  are  limited  in 
area  and  brief  in  duration.  They  are  usually  preceded 
by  a  sudden  and  considerable  fall  of  the  barometer, 
attended  by  wind,  and  followed  by  heavy  rain. 

Hail,  v.  n.  To  pour  down  roundish  masses  of  ice  or 
frozen  vapor. 

— v.  a.  To  pour  down  in  the  manner  of  hail. 

Hail,  t nterj.  [A.  S.  hsclu,  hal;  Qer.  heil;  possibly  akin 
to  Gr.  halos,  whole.]  A  salutation,  meaning  be  well;  be 
in  health ;  health  to  you. 

“Haill  fellow,  well  met." — Swift. 

— n.  A  salutation,  or  wish  of  health  ;  as,  a  kindly  hail. 

— v.  a.  To  call  to,  especially  to  a  person  at  some  distance ; 
to  arrest  one’s  attention ;  to  greet ;  to  salute ;  to  welcome. 

41  The  man  that  hails  you  Tom  or  Jack." — Cowper. 

— To  call ;  to  designate. 

“  And  such  a  son,  that  all  men  hailed  me  happy." — Milton. 

— v.  t.  To  report  one’s  self  at  home  ;  as,  where  do  you  hail 
from?  —  much  used  at  sea,  when  vessels  meet; — alsoi 
used  ashore  among  the  members  of  different  secret  socie¬ 
ties  as  indicating  the  query,  To  which  lodge  do  you  belong  t 

Hailcsboroiigli,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  St. 
Lawrence  co.,  on  the  Oswegatchie  River,  about  25  m.  S. 
of  Ogdeusburg. 

Hail'-sliot,  n.  Small  shot,  which  scatter,  when  dis¬ 
charged  from  a  gun,  like  hail. 

Hair-stone,  n.  A  single  mass  of  hail ;  a  pellet  of 
frozen  snow. 

Hail'y,  a.  Consisting  of  hail;  full  of  hail;  as,  haily 
showers. 

Haimat  tl'ria,  n.  [Gr.  haima,  blood,  and  ouron,  urine.] 
(Med.)  A  discharge  of  blood  with  the  urine,  owing  gen¬ 
erally  to  a  diseased  state  of  the  kidneys  or  bladder.  It 
is  usually  a  symptom  of  some  other  disease,  upon  the 
nature  of  which  its  treatment,  in  general,  depends. 

Hai'nan,  an  island  of  China,  in  the  prov.  of  Ivwang- 
tung,  E.  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin,  separated  from  the  I 
mainland  of  China  by  a  channel  of  but  10  m.  in  width;  i 
Lat.  18°  10'  to  20°  N„  Lon.  108°  25'  to  111°  E.  Area , 
12,000  sq.  m.  The  E.  coast  is  steep  and  rocky;  the  N.YV. 
coast  is  unapproachable  because  of  sand-banks ;  but 
the  S.  coast  is  indented  with  several  commodious  and  i 
safe  harbors.  The  interior  of  the  island  is  moun¬ 
tainous  and  barren,  but  the  low  lands  near  the  sea  are 
fertile  and  well  cultivated.  Prod.  Sugar,  pearls,  coral, 
wax,  gold,  and  silver.  The  metropolis  of  the  whole 
island  is  Kiang-choo-foo,  the  port  of  which  is  open  to 
European  shipping  from  1858.  Though  the  Chinese! 
have  possessed  this  island  sinco  B.  c.  108,  yet  there  are, 
in  the  interior,  some  wild  and  hitherto  unsubdued 
tribes. 

Hainault,  (hay'no.)  [Ger.  Hennrgau.]  A  frontier  prov. 
of  Belgium,  bounded  E.  by  Namur,  N.  by  Brabant,  E. 
and  W.  by  Flanders,  and  on  the  S.W.  by  France.  Area, 
1,424  sq.  m.  Prod.  Wheat,  flax ;  excellent  breeds  of 
horses,  horned  cattle,  and  sheep  are  also  reared.  Exten¬ 
sive  coal-fields,  iron  mines,  marble  and  limestone  quar¬ 
ries.  Manuf.  Linen,  porcelain,  and  pens.  Principal 
Hirers.  Haine  (whence  the  name),  Sambre,  Meuse,  and 
Scheldt.  Chief  towns.  Mons  (the  cap.),  Tournay,  Ath, 
Soignies,  Charleroi,  and  Tliuin.  Pop.  1)11,841.  —  fl.  was 
governed  by  a  regular  succession  of  counts  from  the 
time  of  Regnier  I.,  who  began  to  reigu  about  860.  In 
1436  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Philip  the  Good,  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  by  the  treaties  of  the  Pyrenees,  Nov. 
7,  1659,  and  of  Nimeguen,  Sept.  17,  1678,  part  was  ceded 
to  France,  forming  the  prov.  of  French  Hainault.  In 
1814  it  was  allotted  to  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  1830 
was  incorporated  with  Belgium. 

Hain'burgf,  a  town  of  Austria,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Danube,  27  m.  E.S.E.  of  Vienna,  and  2  m.  from  the 
Hungarian  frontier.  Manuf.  Tobacco.  It  is  mentioned 
in  the  Nibelungen  Lied,  being  at  the  date  of  that  song j 
a  border  fortress  of  the  Huns.  Pop.  5,150. 

|  Haines,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Centre 

]  county. 

Ilaines'hurg,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-villageof  Warren 
co.,  about  12  m.  N.  of  Belvidere. 

Haines  Creek,  in  New  Jersey,  enters  Rancocas  Creek 
above  Lumberton. 

;  ilaiiiesporl,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Burling¬ 
ton  co.,  about  7  m.  S.  of  Burlington. 

I  Haines'ville,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Lake  co., 
15  m.  S.W.  of  Waukegan.  Also  called  Pkkttyman. 

Haines'ville,  or  Haynesville,  in  Missouri,  a  village 
of  Clinton  co.,  about  40  m.  S.E.  of  St.  Joseph. 

;  Haines'ville,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Sussex 
co.,  about  15  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Newton. 

!  Haines'ville.  in  W.  Virginia,  a  village  of  Berkeley  co. 

Hair,  n.  [A.S.  liter,  her;  Ger.  haar,  allied  to  Lat.  hirtus, 
rough.]  (Anat.)  The  name  applied  to  the  small  cylin¬ 
drical,  transparent,  insensible,  and  elastic  filaments 
which  arise  from  the  skin,  and  are  attached  to  it  by| 
means  of  small  roots.  II.  is  found  to  grow  on  all  parts ! 
of  the  surface  of  the  human  body,  except  the  palms  of 
the  hands  anil  the  soles  of  the  feet. 

(Anat.)  A  hair  consists  ordinarily  of  a  shaft  and! 
a  bulb,  —  the  shaft  projecting  above  the  skin,  and  the 
bulb  originating  in  a  follicle  on  the  true  skin.  The  H. 
grows  from  the  bottom  of  the  follicle,  and  when  it  is 
colored,  the  cells  containing  the  coloring-matter  are  de¬ 
veloped  there  also.  Human  II.  varies  in  diameter  from 
j-*pyth  to  ^■joTjlh  of  an  inch.  Its  section  is  never  cir¬ 
cular  in  outline,  but  always  oval,  and  under  the  micro¬ 


scope  exhibits  a  centre  of  light  pithy  substance,  invested 
with  a  horny  sheath.  This  outer  portion  of  the  hair  ap¬ 
pears  made  up  of 
ring-like  scales  that 
overlap  each  other 
like  the  shingles  of 
a  house.  The  hair 
is  kept  moist  and 
smooth  by  an  oil 
secreted  by  glands 
just  beneath  the 
epidermis.  In  hairs 
which  act  as  tactile 
organs  in  some  of 
the  animals,  as  the 
whiskers  of  the  cat, 
the  hair -bulb  con¬ 
tains  a  true  papilla 
furnished  with 
nerves.  H.  is  elas¬ 
tic,  and  will  stretch 
nearly  one-third  of 
its  original  length, 
and  sustain  a  weight 
of  6  ounces  without 
breaking.  When 
dry  and  warm,  it  is 
easily  made  electri¬ 
cal,  and  it  readily 
attracts  moisture 
from  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  It  elongates 
b  y  moisture,  a  n  d 
one  form  of  hygrom¬ 
eter  indicates  the 
condition  of  the  air 
in  that  respect  by 
the  elongations  or 
contractions  of  a 
human  hair.  The 
color  of  the  hair 
seems  to  depend  on 
the  presence  of  a  peculiar  oil,  which  is  of  a  blackisli- 
green  color  in  dark  H.,  blood-red  in  red  II.,  and  nearly 
colorless  in  white  II.  The  II.  becomes  gray  in  advanced 
life  from  a  deficient  secretion  of  the  coloring-matter. 
There  seem  to  be  well-attested  cases  on  record  in  which 


Fig .  1226. 

MAGNIFIED  SECTION  OF  BULB  OF  A 
SMALL  BLACK  HUMAN  HAIR. 
a,  basement  membrane  of  the  follicle ; 
h,  layer  of  epidermic  cells  resting  upon 
it;  c,  layer  of  imbricated  cells,  forming 
the  outer  lamina,  or  cortex,  of  the  hair; 

d,  more  bulky  cells  containing  pigment; 

e,  a  mass  of  cells  in  the  axis  of  the  hair, 
loaded  with  pigment. 


the  hair  has  become  gray  or  white  within  24  hours  from 
the  effects  of  any  strong  mental  excitement.  It  is  said 
that  a  Sepoy  of  the  Bengal  army,  only  24  years  of  age, 
on  being  brought  before  the  British  officers  for  exami¬ 
nation,  was  almost  stupefied  with  fear,  and  so  great  was 
the  shock  that  within  an  hour  his  jet-black  II  changed 
to  gray.  The  hair  grows  faster  by  day  than  by  nigbt, 
and  in  summer  than  winter;  and  it  has  been  known  to 
continue  to  grow  after  death.  The  quantity  of  H.  that 
grows  upon  the  human  body  varies  among  the  different 
races.  The  Indian  races  of  America,  and  the  Mongols 
and  similar  nations  in  northern  Asia,  have  scanty  hair 
and  beards,  while  among  other  nations  the  growth  of 
both  is  heavy,  and  there  are  individual  instances  where 
the  hair  grows  down  the  back,  and  sometimes  covers 
nearly  the  whole  body.  The  hair  of  the  head  serves  to 
protect  the  brain  from  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and 
partially  to  shield  it  from  the  effects  of  blows.  The 
beard  protects  the  throat,  and  bronchial  affections  are 
far  less  prevalent  where  it  is  worn  than  where  the  throat 
is  deprived  of  its  natural  covering.  The  moustache 
serves  as  a  natural  respirator,  and  travellers  on  dusty 
roads,  and  workmen  in  dusty  trades,  as  millers,  masons, 
steel  and  iron  grinders,  &c.,  are  soon  made  aware  of  the 
protection  it  affords  to  the  lungs.  Its  good  offices  are 
evident  also  to  those  who  are  exposed  to  the  cold  air,  or 
to  a  foggy  or  malarious  atmosphere. — Cliem.  Hair  con¬ 
tains  sulphur  and  a  large  percentage  of  nitrogen.  The 
presence  of  these  may  account  for  the  unpleasant  odor 
emitted  while  burning.  It  dissolves  in  caustic  potash 
with  the  liberation  of  ammonia,  and  on  the  addition  of 
an  acid,  deposits  a  kind  of  protein.  See  Hair-dye,  Hair¬ 
dressing. 

(Bot.)  The  hairs  in  plants  are  very  different  from  the  IT 
of  animals,  although  there  is  sometimes  a  considerable 
general  resemblance,  and  the  same  purpose  of  protection 
from  cold  and  from  various  atmospheric  influences  seem* 
also  to  be  sometimes  served  by  them.  They  are  produced 
by  no  special  organ  analogous  to  the  bulbs  from  which 
the  hairs  of  animals  grow,  but  are  composed  of  cellular 
tissue,  arise  from  the  epidermis,  and  are  covered  with 
extensions  of  the  cuticle.  Some  hairs  consist  of  a  single 
elongated  cell ;  some  of  several  cells  placed  end  to  end. 
The  gradations  are  quite  indefinite  between  the  most 
elongated  hairs  and  the  mere  warts  or  ruggosities  which 
often  appear  on  the  surface  of  plants.  In  like  manner, 
hairs  pass  into  bristles  (sette.)  and  prickles  (aculei),  which 
are  merely  stronger  and  harder  hairs ;  but  spines  or 
thorns  are  totally  different,  arising  from  the  wood  of  the 
stem  or  branch.  Hairs  are  very  often  connected  with 
glands,  which  are  cells,  or  clusters  of  cells,  producing 
secretions.  Stinging  hairs,  as  in  Nettles,  Loasas,  and 
some  Malpighias,  are  ducts,  with  venom -secreting 
glands  at  tlieir  base. — See  Epidermal  Tissue. 

Hair'bell.  n.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Harebell,  q.  v. 

Hair'-braeket,  n.  (Ship-Carp.)  The  moulding  imme¬ 
diately  behind  the  figure-head  of  a  ship. 

Hair'-breadtll,  n.  A  very  small  distance;  as,  to  escape 
by  a  hair-breadth.  —  The  48th  part  of  an  inch. 

— a.  Very  close ;  very  narrow ;  as,  a  hair-breadth  rescue 

Hair'-cloth.  n.  Cloth  or  stuff  made  of  hair,  very 
rough  and  prickly,  worn  sometimes  in  mortification. 

Hair'-tlresser,  n.  One  who  dresses  or  cuts  hair;  a 
barber ;  a  perruquier. 
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Hair'-dressing;.  llead'>dressing,n.  (Costume.) 
The  adornment  of  the  hair,  and  the  forming  of  it  into 
fantastic  shapes,  lias  been  practised  by  women  in  all 
ages,  and  in  no  direction  have  the  caprices  of  fashion 
been  more  strikingly  displayed  than  in  disposing  this 
natural  covering  of  the  head.  The  early  Hebrew  women 
gloried  in  their  luxuriant  tresses,  plaiting  them,  and 
adorning  their  heads  with  ornaments  of  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stones.  The  Greeks  allowed  their  hair  to  grow 
to  a  great  length,  while  the  Egyptians  often  removed  it 
as  an  incumbrance.  There  is  no  “fashion”  connected 
with  the  hair,  in  vogue  at  the  present  time,  which  is 
new.  It  is  not  a  modern  idea  to  resort  to  borrowed  or 
“false”  hair  to  satisfy  the  caprices  of  fashion,  neither 
is  it  to  dye  the  hair,  or  dress  it  with  unguents  and  oily 
substances.  The  Greek,  Egyptian,  Carthaginian,  and 
Roman  ladies,  more  than  twenty-five  centuries  ago, 
made  use  of  the  most  extravagant  quantities  of  borrowed 
hair,  and  they  wound  it  into  large  protuberances  upon 
the  bax-k  of  their  heads,  and  to  keep  it  in  place  used 
“  hair-pins  ”  of  precisely  the  form  as  in  use  at  the  present 


Fig.  1227.  —  hair-dresses,  (13th  century.) 
time.  The  Roman  women  of  the  time  of  Augustus  were 
especially  pleased  when  they  could  outdo  their  rivals  in 
idling  upon  their  heads  the  highest  tower  of  borrowed 
locks.  They  also  arranged  rows  of  curls  formally 
around  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  often  the  very  fashion¬ 
able  damsels  would  have  pendent  curls  in  addition. 
An  extensive  commerce  was  carried  on  in  hair,  and  after 
the  conquest  of  Gaul,  blonde  hair,  such  as  was  grown 
upon  the  heads  of  German  girls,  became  fashionable  at 
Rome,  and  many  a  poor  child  of  the  forest,  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  parted  with  her  locks  to  adorn  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  proud  conquerors.  The 
great  Caesar  indeed,  in  a  most  cruel  manner,  cut  off  the 
hair  of  the  vanquished  Gauls  and  sent  it  to  the  Roman 
market  for  sale,  and  the  cropped  head  was  regarded  in 
the  conquered  provinces  as  a  badge  of  slavery.  To  such 
a  pitch  of  absurd  extravagance  did  the  Roman  ladies  at 
one  time  carry  the  business  of  adorning  the  hair,  that 
upon  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  in  the  first  and 
second  centuries,  the  apostles  and  fathers  of  the  Church 
launched  severe  invectives  against  the  vanity  and  fri¬ 
volity  of  the  practice.  The  Saxons  and  the  Franks  wore 


Fig.  1228. 

HEAD-DRESSES,  AND  FASHION  OF  WEARING  PATCHES. 
(From  a  French  drawing,  1739.) 

long  hair.  The  Normans,  too,  adopted  long  hair  as  a 
fashion  ;  and  from  them,  and  the  more  modern  French, 
the  courtiers  and  cavaliers  of  the  17th  century  adopted 
the  practice  of  wearing  those  flowing  “  love-locks  ” 


which  excited  the  ire  of  the  Puritans.  It  was,  however, 
in  the  management  of  ladies’  hair,  that  the  art  of  the 
professional  hair-dresser  was  in  those  times  mainly  ex¬ 
ercised.  In  the  18th  century,  the  dressing  of  hair,  male 
and  female,  rose  to  a  great  pitch  of  extravagance  and 
folly.  The  hair  of  a  lady  of  fashion  was  frizzed  up  in 
convolutions  and  curls,  decorated  with  ribbons,  jewels,  j 
and  feathers,  and  filled  with  pomatum  and  powder  to  a 
degree  perfectly  monstrous.  (Fig.  1229.)  As  women | 
of  less  exalted  rank 
slavishly  attempted 
to  follow  these  ab¬ 
surdities, the  business 
of  dressing  hair  was 
extensively  followed. 

The  cost  of  a  full 
dressing  being,  how¬ 
ever,  too  high  to  be 
lightly  incurred, often 
one  dressing  was 
made  to  suffice  for  a 
week  or  fortnight, 
week  or  fortnight. 

Exaggerated  meth¬ 
ods  of  dressing  the 
hair  continued  into 
the  19th  century,  as¬ 
suming  the  protu¬ 
berant  form  known 
as  the  waterfall  and 
other  unsightly 
forms;  but  these  ab¬ 
surd  freaks  of  fashion 
have  been  succeeded 
by  simpler  and  more 
graceful  methods  of 
dressing  the  hair. 

Hair-dressing  in  such 
unbecoming  forms  is 
now  largely  confined 
to  savage  or  barbar¬ 
ous  tribes,  some  of 
the  Africans  and  the 
Pacific  Islanders  be¬ 
ing  the  chief  offenders 
Hair'-dyes  a  ml  IVasIi  'es.  n.  In  ancient  times, 
people  grew  old  as  they  do  now,  and  the  frosts  of  age 
blanched  the  raven  locks  of  youth ;  and  there  were 
also  those  with  hair  glowing  with  red,  or  some  other 
tint  not  deemed  desirable.  Hence  it  was  that  hair- 
dyes  came  into  use,  and  a  brisk  demand  for  substances 
capable  of  changing  the  color  of  the  hair  has  been  main¬ 
tained  for  thirty  centuries.  The  substances  employed 
before  the  science  of  chemistry  was  understood,  were 
usually  quite  ineffective  in  their  influence.  They  were, 
for  the  most  part,  fugitive  vegetable  stains,  which  water 
would  easily  remove.  There  was,  however,  a  metallic 
mixture  made  in  Egypt,  which  possessed  qualities  of  the 
highest  excellence.  If  the  statements  of  some  writers 
can  be  relied  upon,  this  mixture  was  far  superior  to 
any  form  of  hair-dye  known  to  modern  chemists.  There 
is  at  the  present  time  a  dye  used  by  the  Armenians,  in 
the  East,  which  may  be,  in  many  respects,  like  the  an¬ 
cient  dye.  It  is  a  metallic  substance  resembling  dross. 
This  is  powdered,  and  mixed  with  fine  nut-galls  and 
moistened.  A  little  of  the  paste  is  taken  in  the  hand 
and  rubbed  into  the  hair  or  beard,  and  in  a  few  days  it 
becomes  beautifully  black.  Those  who  have  visited  the 
Armenian  convents  in  Turkey  cannot  but  have  admired 
the  fine  black  beards  of  the  monks,  even  those  of  ad¬ 
vanced  age.  This  dye  is  undoubtedly  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  iron  and  copper,  which  metals,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  gallic  acid  formed  from  the  galls,  produces 
a  dye  of  superior  excellence.  A  hair-dye  which  came 
widely  into  use  after  the  Mexican  War,  and  was  known 
as  “  General  Twiggs’  Hair  Dye,”  from  being  used  by 
the  officer  of  that  name,  was  a  poisonous  compound, 
being  made  largely  of  the  acetate  of  lead.  It  became 
very  popular,  however,  and  formed  the  basis  of  numer¬ 
ous  Restoratives,  Embrocations ,  Washes ,  Dressings ,  Ac.,  sold 
for  use  on  the  hair.  The  formula  and  method  of  pre¬ 
paring  it  is  simple.  Take  of  finely  powdered  acetate  of 
lend,  120  grains;  lac  sulphur,  ICO  grains;  rose-water, 
one  pint;  glycerine,  one  ounce.  Mix  the  glycerine  with 
the  water,  and  add  the  acetate  of  lead  and  sulphur. 
The  mixture  must  be  well  shaken  before  using.  The 
lead  and  sulphur  do  not  all  dissolve  in  the  rose-water, 
but  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  as  a  precipitate. 
This  preparation  will  gradually  dye  the  hair  a  black  or 
dark-brown  color  if  a  small  quantity  be  rubbed  into  it 
once  or  twice  a  day.  Its  frequent  use  is,  however, 
attended  with  great  danger,  as  numerous  instances  of 
lead-poisoning  have  resulted  from  its  employment. 
There  are  many  other  hair-dyes  into  which  lead  enters, 
which  are  equally  objectionable. — A  very  convenient 
dye  is  the  solution  of  plumhate  of  potash.  It  is  slow  in 
its  action,  but  it  does  not  stain  the  skin.  It  is  prepared 
by  dissolving  in  four  ounces  of  liquor  of  potassa  as 
much  freshly  precipitated  oxide  of  lead  as  it  will  take 
up,  then  diluting  the  resulting  clear  solution  with  12 
ounces  of  pure  water.  It  may  be  applied  as  a  wash  to 
the  hair.  The  permanganate  of  potassa  forms  an  excel¬ 
lent  dye,  where  a  dark-brown  color  is  desired.  It  is 
safe  and  easily  applied,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of 
staining  the  skin.  If  care  be  used,  this  need  not  occur. 
The  solution  may  be  made  by  dissolving  in  two  ounces 
of  distilled  water  120  grains  of  the  crystals  of  perman¬ 
ganate  of  potassa.  Pyrogallic  acid  is  also  employed 
to  give  a  brown  tint,  while  a  fine  golden  color  may  be 
obtained  from  a  solution  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  in 
water.  The  most  desirable  black  dye  is  made  by  first 


soaking  the  hair  with  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  potas¬ 
sium,  the  darkness  of  the  color  depending  on  the- 
strength  of  this  solution;  when  partly  dry,  the  hair  is 
saturated  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  A  very 
permanent  dye  is  thus  produced,  needing  only  to  be 
renewed  as  the  growth  of  new  hair  becomes  conspicu¬ 
ous.  The  frequent  use  of  oils,  bears  grease,  arctnsine, 
pomades,  Instrals ,  rosemary  washes,  Ac.,  upon  the  hair,  is 
a  practice  not  to  be  commended.  All  of  these  oils  and 
greasy  pomades  are  manufactured  from  lard-oil  and 
simple  lard  or  other  similar  oily  substances.  There  are 
many  persons  whose  hair  is  naturally  dry  and  crisp, 
and  in  most  families  there  is  a  want  of  some  innocent 
and  agreeable  wash  or  dressing  which  may  be  used  mod¬ 
erately  and  judiciously.  The  mixture  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  most  agreeable,  cleanly,  and  safe  is  com¬ 
posed  of  Cologne  spirit,  and  pure  castor-oil.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  good  formula : 

Pure,  fresh  castor-oil,  2  oz. 

•  Cologne  spirit  (95  per  cent),  16  oz. 

The  oil  is  freely  dissolved  in  the  spirit,  and  the  solution 
is  clear  and  beautiful.  It  may  be  perfumed  in  any  way 
to  suit  the  fancy  of  the  purchaser.  The  oil  of  the  castor- 
bean  has  for  many  years  been  employed  to  dress  the 
hair,  both  among  the  savage  and  civilized  nations,  and 
it  possesses  properties  which  admirably  adapt  it  to  this 
use.  It  does  not  rapidly  dry,  and  no  gummy,  offensive 
residuum  remains  after  taking  on  the  chemical  changes 
which  occur  in  all  oils  upon  exposure  to  light  and  air. 
It  is  best  diffused  by  the  agenty  of  strong  spirit,  in 
which  it  dissolves.  The  alcohol  or  spirit  rapidly  evapo¬ 
rates,  and  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  injure  the 
texture  of  the  hair.  This  preparation,  for  dressing  the 
hair  of  children  or  ladies,  will  meet  nearly  or  quite  all 
requirements. 

I  H air'ed,  a.  Having  hair ;  hairy. 

Hair'-glovo,  n.  A  glove  made  of  horse-hair,  used  while 

bathing  to  excite  the  action  of  the  skin. 

Hair'iness,  n.  The  state  of  being  covered  with,  or 
abounding  in  hair. 

11  alr'-lace,  n.  [From  hair  and  lace.]  The  fillet  with 
which  women  used  to  tie  up  their  hair. 

“  If  she  forgets  to  warm  her  hair-lace, 

She  gets  a  cold  as  sure  as  death."  —  Sui/t. 

II  :t  i  r  less,  a.  Destitute  of  hair ;  as,  a  hairless  scalp. 

Hair-line,  n.  A  very  slender  line,  made  of  hair. 

If air'-peneil,  n.  A  small  brush  used  by  artists  in 
painting,  often  called  a  camels’-hair  brush.  They  are 
usually  made  from  the  finest  hairs  of  the  marten,  badger, 
Ac.  When  small,  they  are  mounted  in  quills;  but  when 
larger,  in  tinned  tubes. 

Hair'-powder,  n.  A  fine  powder  composed  of  flour, 
Ac.;  much  used  in  the  18th  century  for  sprinkling  upon 
the  hair  of  the  head,  or  upon  the  wig. 

Hair'-salt,  n.  [Ger.  haar-salz.]  (Min.)  A  form  of 
Epsomite,  q.  v. 

Hair  splitting,  u.  Making  excessively  minute  and 
unimportant  distinctions  in  argument. 

Hair'-spring,  n.  (Horology.)  The  fine  wire  in  a 
watch,  which  gives  motion  to  the  balance-wheel. 

Hair'-stroKe.  n.  The  upward,  lighter,  and  more  deli¬ 
cate  stroke  in  penmanship,  made  for  connecting  together 
different  letters,  or  the  parts  of  the  same  letter. 

II  air'-trig’g'er,  n.  (Gun.)  A  trigger  connected  with 
tile  tumbler  of  a  gun-lock  by  a  contrivance  called  a  hair, 
by  means  of  which,  on  the  very  slightest  pressure,  the 
fire-arm  is  discharged.  —  Also  applied  to  a  pistol  made 
upon  this  principle. 

Hair'- worm,  n.  (Znol.)  See  Gordius. 

Hair'y,  a.  Overgrown  with  hair ;  covered  with  hair. — 
Consisting  of  hair;  resembling  hair;  of  the  nature  of 
hair ;  as,  a  hairy  mantle. 

Haitian,  (ha’shan,)  a.  and  n.  Same  as  Haytian,  q.  v. 

Hake.  n.  [0.  E  ng.  haalc;  Ger.  hecht,  a  pike.]  ( Zoiil .) 
See  Merfucius. 

— v.  n.  To  go  about  idly ;  to  mope ;  also,  to  sneak,  or  loaf. 

Ha'kiin.  n.  [Arab.,  a  physician.]  A  title  given  among 
the  Arabs  to  physicians,  and  also  to  other  persons  as  a 
title  of  respect. 

Hal,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  S.  Brabant,  10  m.  S.S.W. 
of  Brussels.  Manuf.  Cloths  and  linen  goods.  Pop.  7,160. 

Ha  las.  a  town  of  Hungary,  75  m.  S.  of  Pestli,  on  Lake 
Ilalasto  ;  pop.  14,300. 

Halberd, n.  [Fr.  hall-ebarde ;  Ger. 
hellebarde,  from  hell,  clear,  bright, 
and  barde,  a  broad-axe.]  (Mil.)  An 
offensive  weapon  consisting  of  a 
shaft  about  five  feet  long,  made  of 
oak,  having  a  steel  head  formed 
somewhat  like  a  crescent.  It  was 
much  used  formerly,  but  is  seldom 
or  ever  now  seen,  except  in  some 
Scottish  burghs,  where  it  is  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  civil  officers  who  at¬ 
tend  the  magistrates  in  processions, 
and  on  other  public  occasions. 

Halberd  ier,  ( hal'ber-deer,)  n. 

[Fr.  hallebardier.]  One  armed  with 
a  halberd. 

II  al'berstadt,  a  city  of  Prussia 
in  Saxony,  on  the  Holzemme.  32 
m.  S.W.  of  Magdeburg.  Manuf. 

Cloth,  wool,  tobacco,  leather  gloves, 
hats,  candles,  and  brandy.  Pop. 

(1897)  38,765. 

Hal'bert,  in  Indiana,  a  township 
of  Martin  co. 

Hal'eott.  in  Neic  York,  a  town¬ 
ship  of  Greene  co.  _. 

Hal'eot  tsville.  ill  New  York,  nr1^' i-30-— halberd. 
post-village  of  Delaware  co.,  abt.  70  m.  S.W.  of  Albany 


HAIR-DRESS  (1782). 
(From  Stewart’s  Whole,  Art  o; 
Hair -dressing). 
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Hal'cyon,  n.  [Fr.  and  Lat.,  from  Gr.  hats,  the  sea,  and 
kunai,  kundn ,  to  search. J  (floiil.)  See  Alcedo. 

— a.  Calm  ;  undisturbed ;  peaceful ;  quiet ;  as,  halcyon  ease. 

llal'cyoil-llays,  n.  Jil.  [Lat.  dies  halcyones,  or  hal- 
cynnii.\  ( Antiq •  )  A  term  applied  by  the  ancients  to  the 
7  days  which  immediately  precede  and  follow  the  short¬ 
est  day,  from  tho  circumstance  that  the  halcyon,  or 
king-fisher  selected  that  period  for  incubation,  and  they 
believed  that,  on  that  account,  the  weather  was  always 
remarkably  quiet  about  that  time.  Hence  the  phrase 
“halcyon-days”  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  as  deuoting 
times  of  peace  and  tranquillity. 

llalcyon'idae,  n.  pi.  (Zoiil.)  See  Alcedinid.*;. 

Hal'cyonoiil,  a.  Same  as  Alcyonoid,  7.  v. 

Ilal  dane.  in  Illinois ,  a  post-office  of  Ogle  co. 

Hul'llemiin.  Samuel  Stehman,  an  American  natur¬ 
alist  and  philologist,  born  near  Columbia,  Pa.,  in  1812, 
and  educated  at  Dickinson  College,  was  employed  ou 
the  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  geological  surveys  in 
1836-37.  In  1871  he  became  professor  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  four  years 
later  obtained  the  same  post  in  the  Delaware  College, 
Newark,  Del.,  and  was  afterward  professor  of  Geology 
and  Chemistry  to  the  State  Agricultural  Society  ot 
Harrisburg.  Pa.  He  addressed  several  interesting  papers 
on  entomology  and  conehology  to  the  scientific  societies 
of  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  a  list  of  which  will  lie 
found  in  Agazziz’s  Nomenclator  Zoologicus,  and  in  Alli- 
bnne’8  Dictionary  of  English  and  American  Authors.  Prof. 
H.  directed  much  of  his  attention  to  the  philosophy  of 
speech,  and  its  bearing  on  etymology.  His  essay, 
Analytic  Orthography,  containing  phonetic  versions  of 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  Cherokee,  Wyandot,  and  Grebi, 
and  examples  of  the  numerals  from  one  to  ten  in  about 
70  languages  or  dialects,  with  the  pronunciation  ap¬ 
pended  by  the  author  from  the  lips  of  the  natives, 
gained  the  Trevelyan  prize  in  England  (1858)  against 
18  European  competitors.  In  1851  he  published  a  volume 
on  the  ancient  pronunciation  of  Latin.  At  the  time  of 
his  death,  Sept.  10,  1880,  he  was  professor  of  Compara¬ 
tive  Philology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

llal'denslebeii.  Neil,  a  town  of  Prussia  on  the 
Ohre,  14  miles  N.W.  of  Madgeburg.  Manuf.  Linen  and 
clay-pipes.  Pop.  (1895  )  0,150. — Alt  Haldenslf.bf.n,  a 
town  ou  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Ohre,  has  a  .pop.  of 
2,200. 

llal'diinuml,  a  co.  of  province  of  Ontario,  bordering 
on  Lake  Erie;  area,  about  459  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Grand 
and  Chippeway  rivers,  and  Nantieoke  creek.  Surface, 
broken ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Cayuga.  Pop.  16,308. 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  learned  English  jurist ;  born  1609. 
After  completing  his  education  at  Oxford,  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar  and  became,  successively,  counsel  for 
Lord  Strafford,  Archbiship  of  Laud,  and,  in  1647,  for  the 
eleven  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  whose  im¬ 
peachment  was  demanded  by  the  army.  In  1659  he 
entered  parliament,  and  after  filling  a  minor  judgeship 
was  appointed,  in  1671,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s 
Bench.  He  left  behind  him  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  incorruptible  men  who  ever 
wore  the  ermine.  His  chief  works  are  History  of  the 
Pleas  of  the  Crown,  a  work  of  great  authority,  and  the 
History  of  the  Common  Law  (6th  ed.,  8vo.,  London, 
1820).  Died  in  1676. 

Hale,  Nathan,  soldier  and  patriot,  was  born  in  Cov¬ 
entry,  Conn.,  June  6,  1755;  graduated  at  Yale  (1773), 
and  taught  school  at  East  Haddam  and  New  London  in 
his  native  State.  At  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  he  enlisted,  and  became  a  lieutenant  in  the 
regiment  commanded  by  Col.  Charles  Webb.  He  was 
made  captain  in  Jan.,  1776,  and,  with  a  few  picked  men, 
captured  a  British  supply  vessel  at  New  York  under  the 
guns  of  an  English  frigate.  Subsequently  he  volunteered 
to  enter  the  British  lines  as  a  scout;  was  apprehended, 
and  hanged  as  a  spy  in  New  York  city,  Sept.  22, 1776. 

Hale,  a.  [A.  S.  hdl ;  Ger.  heil.]  Healthy ;  sound ; 
hearty:  well-complectioned ;  robust;  unimpaired;  as,  a 
hale  body. 

— v.  a.  To  drag  by  force;  to  pull  violently  or  rudely  ;  to 
haul. 

Lest  he  A  ale  ye  to  the  judge. — Luke  xll,  58. 

— n.  A  violent  pull  or  haul. 

Hale,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Carroll  co.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  590. 

Hale’s  Eddy,  in  Ne.xo  York,  a  post-vill.  of  Delaware  co. 

Hale'sia.  n.  (Bot.)  The  Snowdrop  -  tree,  a  genus  of 
plants,  order  Aguifoliace.se,  represented  in  N.  America 
liy  the  two  beautiful  species  H.  te.traptero  and  II.  diptera. 

Hal'evy,  Jacques  Franijois  Fromental,  a  French  mu¬ 
sical  composer,  b.  at  Paris,  of  Jewish  parentage,  1799. 
The  first  work  of  II.’ s  that  brought  him  any  considera¬ 
ble  reputation  was  La  Juive,  produced  at  the  Grand 
Opera  in  1835.  The  most  important  of  his  subsequent 
pieces  (of  a  serious  character)  were,  La  Heine  de  Chypre, 
Charles  VI.,  Le  Juif  Errant,  and  La  Magicienne.  Those 
executed  for  the  Opera  Comique  are  regarded  as  his  most 
successful ;  the  principal  are— Les  Mousquetaires,  L’E- 
clair,  and  Le  Val  d’Andorre.  D.  1862. 

Half,  ( haf,)n;pl .  Halves.  [A.S.  half,  heal/;  Ger.  halb.] 
A  moiety;  one  part  of  a  thing  which  is  divided  into  two 
equal  parts. 

— v.  a.  To  divide  into  two  equal  parts. 

— a.  Consisting  of  a  moiety  or  half;  as,  half  a  loaf  is 
better  than  none. 

— adv.  In  part,  or  in  an  equal  degree;  as,  half  loth,  half 
consenting. 

Half'-and-half',  n.  A  mixture  of  bitter  beer  and 
strong  ale,  or  of  porter  and  ale,  much  used  in  England. 

Half-binding;.  n.  A  mode  of  binding  books,  by 
which  tho  back,  and  sometimes  the  corners,  are  of 
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leather,  while  the  rest  of  the  binding  consists  of  cloth, 
or  pasteboard. 

Half'-blootl.  n.  Relation  between  persons  born  of 
the  saiue  lather,  or  of  the  same  mother,  but  not  of  both. 

“A  sister  by  the  A alf  blood." — Locke. 

Half '-blooded,  adj.  A  term  applied  to  animals, 
when  but  one  of  the  progenitors  is  of  pure  blood;  as, 
a  half-blooded  Durham  ox. 

— Mean  ;  degenerate. 

"  Half  blooded  fellow,  yes." — Shahs. 

Half-boarder,  n.  A  term  applied  in  pensions  or 
boarding-schools  to  such  persons  who  take  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  no  other  meal  than  their  dinner. 

llalf'-bound,  a.  Having  but  the  back,  and  some¬ 
times  the  corners  bound  in  leather,  the  rest  being  in 
cloth  or  paper,  as  a  book. 

Half  -bred.  a.  Imperfectly  bred;  not  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  rules  of  good  breeding;  unpolished; 
impolite;  rude. 

Half'-breed,  a.  Half-blooded;  as,  a  half-breed  Cana¬ 
dian. 

— n.  One  whose  father  is  of  one  race,  and  the  mother  of 
a  distinct  one.  In  America,  the  term  is  most  frequently 
applied  to  the  offspring  of  Indians  and  whites. 

Half'breed  Ereek,  i ulowa,  enters  Des  Moines  River 
in  Lee  co. 

Half-brother,  n.  A  brother  by  one  of  the  parents, 
but  not  by  the  other;  a  step-brother. 

lfalf'-eaMte,  n.  A  term  mostly  used  in  British  India, 
and  signifying  the  offspring  of  a  European  and  Hindoo. 

Half'-cent,  n.  ( Numis .)  A  copper  coin  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  value  of  five  mills,  or  the  200th  part  of  a 
dollar.  The  first  were  issued  in  1793,  the  last  in  1857. 

Half '-cock.,  n.  The  position  of  the  cock  of  a  gun,  when 
it  is  retained  by  the  first  notch. 

— u.  a.  To  set  the  trigger  of  a  fire-arm  at  the  first  notch. 

Half-crown,  n.  The  half  of  a  crownpiece  sterling, 
value  about  58  cents. 

Half-l>ay,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Lake  co.,  about 
28  m.  N.  of  Chicago. 

Half '-dime,  n.  (Numis.)  A  silver  coin  of  the  U. 
States,  of  the  value  of  5  cents,  or  the  5^0  °f  a  dollar. 
Its  weight  is  19  grains  and  jg  of  a  grain, — equal  to  jffo 
of  an  ounce  troy, — and  is  of  the  fineness  of  5.  It 
was  first  coined  in  1793. 

Half '-dollar,  n.  (Numis.)  A  silver  coin  of  the  U. 
States,  of  half  the  value  of  the  dollar  or  unit.  Its 
weight,  as  reduced  by  Act  of  Feb.  21,  1853,  is  129  grains, 
and  its  fineness 

Half -eagle,  n.  (Numis.)  A  gold  coin  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  value  of  five  dollars.  Its  weight  is  639 
grains  of  standard  fineness,  namely  yOg’o  Pure  gold, 
and  100  of  alloy  of  silver  and  copper. 

Hal'fpr,  n.  A  male  fallow-deer  castrated. 

Half'-faeed,  a.  Showing  only  one  half  or  a  part  of 
the  face;  small-faced  ; — used  contemptuously. 

"This  same  half-faced  fellow,  Shadow." — Shake. 

Half-liat«*hed,(-/iafc/it,)a.  Only  partially  incubated; 
as.  “  eggs  but  half -hatched.” — Gay. 

Half-lieard,  a.  Not  heard  throughout;  heard  but 
imperfectly. 

"Aud  leave  half  heard  the  melancholy  tale." — Pope . 

Half-Hearted,  a.  Not  having  true  courage  or  genu¬ 
ine  affection;  unkind;  deficient  in  generosity. 

Half -length,  a.  Containing  but  one  half  the  length 
or  size  of  a  person  ;  as,  a  half-length  portrait. 

Half-mast,  a.  PI  need  at  half  the  height  of  a  mast,  as 
a  flag.  (Implying  a  death  on  board  ship,  or  used  as  a 
mark  of  mourning.) 

Half-mea.sure,  n.  An  imperfect  plan  of  operation ; 

a  feeble  effort. 

Half-moon.  n.  The  moon  at  its  quarters  when  half 
its  disc  appears  illuminated. — Anything  in  the  shape  of 
a  half-moon. 

(Fortif.)  See  Ravelin. 

Half  linen,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  and  township 
of  Saratoga  co.,  on  the  Hudson  river,  about  12  miles  N. 
of  Albany.  It  borders  on  the  Erie  Canal.  Pop.  3,732. 

Half  Moon,  in  Pennsyloania,  a  township  of  Centre  co. 

Half  Moon  Island,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of 
Roane  co. 

Half-Moon  Bay,  or  Spanisti-town.  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  a  post-village  of  San  Mateo  co.,  about  25  miles  S. 
of  San  Francisco. 

Half-Moon  Keys,  a  number  of  small  islands  and 
reefs  E.  of  Portland  Point,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  Jamaica, 
West  Indies. 

Half-note,  n.  (Mas.)  A  minim,  being  half  a  semibreve. 

Hal'ford.  in  A  labatna,  a  P.  0.  of  DeKalb  co. 

Half-pace.  Hante'pace.  Hunt' pas.  n.  (Arch.) 
A  raised  floor  in  a  bay-window. 

Half-part,  n.  The  half  of  anything;  an  equal  share 
or  division. 

Half-pay,  n.  Half  the  amount  of  salary  or  wages; 
particularly,  in  most  of  the  standing  armies  of  Europe, 
a  reduced  allowance  to  a  naval  or  military  officer,  on 
his  retirement  from  professional  duty,  or  when  he  is 
not  on  actual  service. 

— a.  Receiving  or  entitled  to  half-pay;  as,  a  half-pay 
officer. 

Halfpenny,  (haf'pen-ny,  or  ha'pcn-ny,)  n. ;  pi.  Half¬ 
pence.  An  English  copper  coin,  of  the  value  of  half  a 
penny,  or  one  cent;  also,  the  equivalent  value  of  half  a 
penny ;  as,  a  halfpenny  loaf. 

Halfpenny  nor  til,  n.  The  worth  or  value  of  half  a 
penny. 

“  Oh.  monstrous  !  but,  one  halfpennyworth  of  bread  to  this  in¬ 
tolerable  deal  of  sack  I  " — Shahs. 


Half-pike,  n.  (Mil.)  A  small,  short  pike,  formerly 
carried  by  officers;  also,  a  similar  weapon  used  in  board¬ 
ing  ships. 

Half-pint,  n.  The  fourth  part  of  a  quart;  as,  a  half- 
pint  ot  wine. 

Half-port,  n.  ( Naut.)  A  wooden  shutter  for  a  ship’s 
port  hole,  having  a  circular  aperture  to  allow  the  muzzle 
of  a  gun  to  protrude. 

Half-presis,  n.  (Printing.)  The  quantity  of  work 
performed  by  one  man  at  a  printing-press. 

Half-priee,  n.  Half  the  usual  price  charged  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  a  place  of  public  entertainment ;  a  reduction 
of  the  charge  for  admission  made  late  in  the  evening,  or 
when  a  performance  is  half  over. 

Half  -read,  a.  Having  superficial  knowledge  by  read¬ 
ing. 

Half-round,  n.  (Arch.)  A  moulding  of  semicircular 
form. 

Half-scholar,  (haf’skol-ar,)  n.  One  imperfectly 
learned. 

Half-jseas-o'ver,  a.  Somewhat  intoxicated  with 
liquor.  (Used  colloquially.) 

Half-shift,  n.  A  movement  of  the  hand  in  playing 
the  violin,  whereby  a  high  note  is  produced. 

Half-stgllted,  (h'dfsit-ed,)  a.  Seeing  imperfectly; 
having  weak  discernment. 

Half-sister,  n.  A  sister  by  one  parent  only. 

Half-step,  n.  (Mus.)  A  semitone. 

Half-strained,  a.  Half-bred;  imperfect. 

"1  find  I'm  but  a  halfstrain'd  villain  yet." — Dryden. 

Half -sword,  n.  Close  fight;  combat  within  half  the 
length  of  a  sword. 

Half -terete',  a.  (Bot.)  That  is  flat  on  the  one  side, 
ami  terete  on  the  other. 

Half-title,  n.  Half  the  duration  of  a  single  tide,  or 
nearly  six  hours. 

Half -timbers,  n.pl.  (Shift-building.)  Those  timbers 
in  the  cant-bodies  which  are  answerable  to  the  lower 
futtocks  in  the  square  body. 

Half-tint,  n.  (Painting.)  See  Demi-tint. 

Half-tongue,  (-tang,)  n.  (O.  Eng.  Law.)  A  jury 
composed  half  of  denizens,  and  the  rest  aliens. 

Half-way,  adr.  In  the  middle  ;  intermediate  ;  e-t  half 
the  distance. 

"  He  meets  destiny  halfway,  nor  shriuks  at  death." — Granville. 

— a.  At  unequal  distance  from  the  extremes  ;  as.  a  half¬ 
way  house. 

Half-way,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Allen  co. 

Half-way,  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Polk  co. 

Half-way,  ill  Neic  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Onondaga  co. 

Half-way,  in  Oregon,  a  P.  0.  of  Union  co. 

Half-way  Prairie,  in  Iowa,  a  village  and  former 
post-office  of  Monroe  co. 

Half-wit,  n.  A  numskull;  a  dolt;  a  blockhead ;  a 
silly  person. 

Half-witted,  a.  Weak  in  intellect;  silly;  dull  in 
understanding. 

Half-year,  n.  The  period  of  six  months. 

Half-yearly,  a.  Semi-annual ;  two  in  a  year. 

— adv.  Semi-annually;  twice  in  a  year;  as,  the  dividends 
are  payable  half-yearly. 

Hal'ibiit,  n.  (Zdol.)  The  common  name  of  the  genus 
Hippoglossus,  which  includes  the  largest  fishes  of  the 
Pleuronutidse,  or  Flounder  family,  attaining  the  length 
of  6  or  7  feet  in  the  North  Atlantic,  and  weighing  from 
300  to  400  lbs. 

Hal'ibiit  Island,  in  Alaska,  an  island  in  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean,  near  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
of  Alaska:  Lat.  54°  48' N.,  Lon.  164°  15' W.  Circum¬ 
ference  22  m.  This  island  was  discovered  by  Capt.  Cook, 
the  celebrated  navigator,  who  named  it  from  the  im¬ 
mense  numbers  of  halibut  taken  off  its  shores. 

Halil*  amass  ns.  (Anc.  Geog.)  A  city  of  Caria,  in 
Asia  Minor,  on  the  Cerandati  Gulf,  where  the  small  town 
of  Boudroum  now  stands.  It  was  originally  called 
Zephyria,  was  of  Dorian  origin,  and  is  famous  as  the 
birthplace  of  Herodotus.  B.  C.  484.  The  celebrated  tomb 
of  Mausolus  was  erected  b.  c.  353,  and  the  city  was  taken 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  B.  c.  334.  It  was  a  bishopric  in 
the  Primitive  Church.  The  site  of  the  ancient  town  was 
discovered  in  1839  by  Lieut.  Block.  —  See  Mausoleum. 

Hal'ieore,  n.  See  Manatee. 

Halicu'tics,  n.  sing.  [Gr.  alicutihos,  relating  to  fish¬ 
ing  ]  Ichthyology. 

Hafides  Acid,  n.  pi.  (Chem.)  Compounds  of  chlo¬ 
rine.  bromine,  &c.,  with  oxygenated  or  acid  radicals. 

Hal'ifax,  Georoe  Saville,  Marquis  of,  an  English 
statesman,  B.  1630.  He  contributed  to  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.,  who  made  him  a  privy  councillor,  and  re¬ 
warded  him  with  a  coronet.  On  the  accession  of  James 
II.,  he  was  appointed  President  of  the  Council,  from 
which  he  was  dismissed  for  refusing  his  consent  to  a  re¬ 
peal  of  the  Test  Acts.  In  the  Convention  Parliament  he 
was  chosen  speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  at  the 
accession  of  William  and  Mary  was  made  Lord  Privy 
Seal.  D.  1695. 

Hal'ifax,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Yorkshire,  Eng¬ 
land,  on  a  branch  of  the  Calder,  35  m.  S.W.  of  York. 
Manuf.  Cloths,  plush,  carpets,  cotton  thread,  with  sev¬ 
eral  dyeing  establishments. 

Hal'ifax,  a  maritime  city  of  British  N.  America,  on  a 
small  peninsula  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  of 
which  it  is  the  cap.  The  town  stands  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hill  about  250  ft.  in  height,  rising  from  the  W.  side  of 
one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  N.  American  continent. 
The  streets  are  generally  broad,  and  the  front  of  the 
town  is  lined  by  wharves.  Warehouses  rise  over  the 
wharves,  and  dwelling-houses  and  public  buildings  rear 
their  heads  over  each  other  as  they  stretch  along  and  up 
the  sides  of  the  hill.  Among  the  chief  public  buildings 
are  the  Government  House,  Province  Buildings,  con- 
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Mining  the  govt,  offices,  legislative  chambers,  Supreme 
Court,  and  public  library;  Dalhousie  College,  Military 
Hospital,  &c.  The  dockyard  covers  14  acres,  and  forms 
the  chief  depot  of  naval  stores  in  the  British  N.  Amer¬ 
ican  colonies.  The  harbor  opposite  the  town,  where 
ships  usually  anchor,  and  where,  at  medium  tides,  there 
are  12  fathoms  of  water,  is  rather  more  than  a  mile  wide. 
After  narrowing  to  ]/^  m.,  about  1  m.  above  the  upper 
end  of  the  town,  it  expands  into  Bedford  Basin.  This 
sheet  of  water,  which  is  completely  landlock  1,  occu¬ 
pies  a  surface  of  lo  sq.  m.,  and  is  capable  of  containing 
the  whole  British  navy.  H.  harbor  is  accessible  at  all 
seasons,  and  its  navigation  is  scarcely  ever  interrupted 
by  ice.  The  best  mark  in  sailing  for  it  is  Sambro  light¬ 
house,  on  a  small  island  off  Sambro  Head,  abt.  13  m.  S. 
by  E.  of  Halifax,  with  a  fixed  light  210  ft.  high.  Another 
light-house  stands  on  Magher’s  Beach,  a  spot  extending 
from  McNab's  Island,  at  the  very  entrance  of  the  port. 
When  the  latter  light  is  seen,  ships  may  run  in  without 
fear.  The  harbor  and  its  approaches  are  fortified  by 
strong  batteries.  A  canal  connects  H.  harbor  with 
Cobequid  Bay  and  the  Bay  of  Eundy.  Since  its  first 
settlement,  in  1749,  II  has  continued  to  be  the  seat  of 
x  profitable  fishery:  and  its  general  commerce  is  highly 
prosperous,  engrossing  as  it  does  nearly  the  whole  for¬ 
eign  trade  of  Nova  Scotia.  In  1817,  II.  was  declared  a 
free  port  to  a  certain  extent,  and  has  since  acquired  the 
privilege  of  warehousing.  Some  ships  of  large  size  are 
employed  in  the  South-Sea  fishery,  but,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  the  inhabitants  are  less  enterprising  and  successful 
fishers  than  the  New- Englanders.  Mail-steamers  sail 
between  Halifax  and  Liverpool,  and  Falmouth,  Eng., 
and  other  packets  regularly  to  Boston,  New  York,  and 
the  W.  Indies.  Manuf.  Soap,  candles,  leather,  paper, 
sugar,  tobacco,  beer,  liquors,  &c.  Pop.  (1897)  39,900. 

Hal'ifax,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-town  and  township 
of  Plymouth  co.,  about  30  m.  SJS.E.  of  Boston.  Pop. 
(1895)  5G2. 

Halifax,  in  North  Carolina,  a  N.N.E.  co. ;  area,  about 
080  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Roanoke  river  and  Fishing  creek. 
Surface,  diversified;  soil,  fertile.  County-seat,  Halifax. 
Pop.  (1890)  28,908. 

— A  post-town,  cap.  of  Halifax  co.,  on  the  Roanoke  river, 
about  87  m.  N.E.  of  Raleigh.  It  is  memorable  as  being 
the  place  where  the  constitution  of  North  Caralina  was 
formed. 

Hal'ifax,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Dauphin  co.,  on  the  Susquehanna  river  and  the 
Northern  Central  R.  R.,  20  m.  N.  of  Harrisburg.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  610. 

Hal'ifax,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Allen  co. 

Hal'ifax.  in  Vermont,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Windham  co.,  120  m.  S.W.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  (1897) 
about  720. 

Hal'ifax,  in  Virginia,  a  S.  co.,  bordering  on  North 
Carolina;  area,  about  820  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Staunton  or 
Roanoke,  Dan,  Banister,  and  Hycootee  rivers.  Surface, 
generally  level;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Plumbago.  Cap. 
Houston.  Pop.  (1890)  34,424. 

Hal'iinas,  re.  Same  as  Hallowmas. 

Haliog'raplicr,  re.  One  who  treats  of,  or  describes 
the  sea. 

Haliog'rapliy.  re.  [Gr.  als.  the  sea,  and  graphein,  to 
describe.]  A  treatise  on,  or  description  of,  the  sea. 

Hal'iotoitl,  a.  (Zo SI.)  Ear-shaped. 

II a  1  io'l is.  re.  [Gr.  als,  the  sea,  and  ous,  ear.]  ( Zolil .) 
The  Ear-shell  family,  containing  gasteropoda,  the  shell 
of  which  somewhat  resembles  in  shape  the  human  ear. 
The  head  of  the  animal  is  largo,  having  two  long,  round 
tentacula.  with  eyes  at  the  base  on  footstalks;  foot  very 
large,  having  the  margin  fringed  all  round.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  found  near  the  surface  of  the  water.  Found  in 
the  East  Indies. 

Ha  life,  re.  (  Min.)  Rock-salt:  common  salt;  chloride 
of  sodium:  NaCl.  Comp.  Chlorine  60-7,  sodium  39-3. 
Sp.  gr.  2-1-2-257.  Color  white,  —  sometimes  blue,  pur¬ 
plish,  yellowish,  or  reddish,  from  the  presence  of  impuri¬ 
ties.  Rock-salt  occurs  in  beds  of  rocks  of  different  geo¬ 
logical  ages,  and  is  generally  mixed  with  chloride  of 
calcium,  chloride  of  magnesium,  and  sulphate  of  lime, — 
also,  sometimes,  with  sulphate  of  magnesia. —  For  a  lull 
account  of  salt-mining  and  manufacture,  see  Salt. 

Halit  us,  re.  [Lilt.,  vapor.]  (Physiol.)  The  aqueous 
vapor  exhaling  from  newly-drawn  blood.  It  has  a 
peculiar  odor,  which  soon  disappears. 

Hull,  re.  [A.  S.  heal,  hsell ;  1).  hal ;  Ger.  hallc ;  Lat. 
aula  ;  Gr.  au-le,  probably  from  aenii,  to  breathe  hard, 
to  blow,  because  in  Grecian  houses  the  hall  was  open  to 
the  air ;  Sansk.  dlaya,  a  house.]  A  large  room  at  the 
entrance  of  a  house  or  suite  of  chambers. 

“  That  light  we  see  is  burning  in  my  hall.” — Shahs. 

—A  public  room  in  a  building,  devoted  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  magisterial  justice;  a  spacious  building  attached 
to  inns  of  court ;  as,  the  hall  of  the  Middle  Temple. 
(Eng.)  —  A  place  of  public  assembly;  as,  a  town -hall,  a 
music-Aaff.  &c.  —  A  term  given  to  certain  colleges  in 
the  English  universities;  as,  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford. 
It  is  also  applied  to  the  public  eating-room  of  a  college; 
as,  to  dine  in  hall. 

(Hist,  and  Arch.)  The  principal  apartment  in  the 
castles  and  mansions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  was 
used  on  all  occasions  of  ceremony,  and  in  which  the 
meals  were  served.  Some  of  the  palaces  of  the  early 
Frank  and  Saxon  kings  appear  to  have  consisted  of 
little  else  than  the  hall.  The  earliest  existing  speci¬ 
mens  are  of  the  12th  cent. ;  and  though  none  of  them 
retain  their  roofs  or  fittings,  it  is  apparent  that  several 
of  them  were  divided  into  three  alleys,  by  rows  of  pillars 
and  arches.  In  these  halls  the  king,  together  with  his 
courtiers  and  al*  hi«  retainers,  dwelt,  sitting  at  the  same 
table  and  around  the  same  hearth.  There  was  generally 


another  smaller  chamber  attached,  in  which  the  king 
and  his  courtiers  slept,  while  tiie  retainers  slept  in  the 
hall.  The  Normans  built  halls  very  similar  to  those  of 
the  Saxons;  and,  with  few  modifications,  similar  build¬ 
ings  were  erected  until  the  14th  cent.  The  population 
then  being  more  numerous,  and  manners  more  refined, 
it  became  necessary  to  have  more  numerous  apartments. 
The  hall,  however,  held  its  place  as  the  chief  room 
of  the  house,  in  which  the  king  or  lord  of  the  manor 
administered  justice,  gave  audiences,  or  received  and 
entertained  his  guests.  From  the  14th  cent,  downwards, 
numerous  examples  of  large  and  stately  halls  still  re¬ 
main  in  England,  France,  and  Germany.  Among  the 
finest  of  these  relics  may  be  mentioned  that  at  Elthatn 
Palace,  Kent,  Eng.,  represented  in  Fig.  1231.  The  hall 


Fig.  1231.  —  THE  GREAT  HALL  AT  ELTHAM  PALACE,  (Eng.) 


originally  was  essentially  a  part  of  feudal  architecture. 
The  principal  entrance  was  at  one  end,  where,  in  those 
which  retain  traces  of  the  original  fittings,  a  space  is 
parted  off  by  a  screen  extending  across  the  whole  width, 
and  supporting  a  gallery  above.  In  the  screen  were 
doors  leading  into  the  body  of  the  hall.  At  the  upper 
end,  a  portion  of  the  floor,  called  the  dais,  was  raised 
one  or  two  steps  above  the  rest,  on  which  was  placed 
the  principal  table,  at  which  the  host  and  superior 
guests  sat.  The  chief  seat  was  in  the  middle,  next  the 
wall,  commanding  a  view  down  the  room.  The  fire,  or 
open  hearth,  was  often  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and 
the  smoke  escaped  through  a  louvre  on  the  top  of  the 
roof;  sometimes,  however,  fire-places  were  formed  in 
the  side-walls.  In  halls  of  the  Perpendicular  date,  there 
was  a  large  bay-window  at  one  end,  and  sometimes  at 
both  ends,  of  the  dais,  where  the  “cupboard,”  or  buffet, 
was  placed.  Many  of  these  arrangements  are  still  re¬ 
tained  in  the  university  halls.  The  walls  were  fre¬ 
quently  lined,  for  some  part  of  their  height,  with 
wainscoting,  and  an  ornamental  canopy  was  fixed  over 
the  principal  seat.  The  walls  were  also  sometimes  hung 
with  tapestry  or  carpeting. 

Hall.  .James,  an  American  judge  and  author,  b.  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1793.  He  served  during  the  war  of  1812-14, 
and  in  1818  returned  to  the  study  of  the  law  at  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Penna.  In  1812  he  was  elected  judge  of  the 
circuit  court  of  Illinois,  and  also  State  treasurer.  In 
1833  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Cincinnati,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  mixed  pursuits  of  banking  and 
literature.  His  chief  works  are.  Legends  of  the  West 
(Phila.,  1832;  2d  ed.  1833);  the  Harpe's  Head,  a  Legend 
of  Kentucky  (1833);  Sketches  of  the  West  (2  vols.,  Phila., 
1835);  Tales  of  the  Bonier  (1835);  and  Notes  on  the 
Western  States  (Phila.,  1838).  In  conjunction  with  T. 
II.  McKenney,  Judge  H.  brought  out  an  elaborate  and 
costly  History  of  the  Indian  Tribes  (3  vols.,  Philadelphia 
and  Washington.  1838-1844),  for  which  he  supplied  the 
greater  part  of  the  letter-press.  Of  his  later  works  the 
chief  are  the  Wilderness  and  the  War- Path  (New  York, 
1845),  and  the  Romance  of  Western  History  (Cincinnati, 
1859).  A  uniform  edition  of  his  works  was  published 
in  4  vols.  in  1853.  D.  1868. 

Hall,  James,  a  distinguished  American  geologist  and 
palaeontologist,  b.  at  Bingham,  Mass.,  in  1811.  After 
studying  at  the  Rensselaer  School,  N.  State,  for  6 
years.  H.,  in  1837,  was  appointed  on  the  New  York  Sur¬ 
vey,  and  his  report  has  been  published  in  a  4to.  vol., 
with  illustrations  from  his  own  pencil.  While  thus  en¬ 
gaged  he  was  able  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  palaeo¬ 
zoic  formations  of  the  W.  States  of  this  country  ;  and 
3  vols  of  the  Paleontology  of  New  York,  published 
in  1847,  1852,  and  1859  respectively,  embody  his  investi¬ 
gations  on  this  subject.  In  the  production  of  this  work 
Prof.  H.  had  to  contend  against  several  obstacles,  and 
in  one  of  the  intervals  which  occurred  while  the  State 
was  hesitating  whether  it  should  go  on,  he  was  invited 
to  take  part  in  the  Canadian  Survey,  under  Sir  William 


Logan.  This  offer,  however.  II.  was  obliged  to  decline, 
having  been  appointed,  in  1855,  Geologist  of  the  State 
of  Iowa,  of  the  survey  of  which  he  published  a  volume 
in  1858 ;  and  the  New  York  legislature  having  made  final 
arrangements  with  him  to  continue  his  “  Paheontology.” 
In  1850  Prof.  H.  was  elected  by  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  of  London  one  of  its  60  foreign  members,  and 
in  1858  he  received  the  Wollaston  Medal  from  the  same 
scientific  body,  lie  is  a  member  of  several  scientific  so¬ 
cieties  in  Europe  and  in  the  U.  States,  to  which  he  has 
at  various  times  contributed  many  valuable  papers. 

Hall,  L  vmax,  one  of  the  signers  of  American  Inde¬ 
pendence,  b.  in  Conn,  about  1731,  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1747,  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  at 
Sunbury,  Ga.,  in  1752.  represented  the  latter  State  in 
Congress,  1775-80,  was  appointed  Governor  of  his  State 
in  1783,  and  D.  1791. 

Hall.  Samuel  Carter,  F.S.A.,  English  art  and  literary 
critic,  born  May  9,  1800.  After  a  considerable  literary 
experience,  he  established,  in  1839,  the  Art  Journal, 
which  stood  at  the  head  of  its  class,  and  had  consider¬ 
able  influence  on  the  progress  of  British  art.  It.  was  also 
the  editor  of  the  Book  of  Gents,  Book  of  British  Ballads, 
Baroniid  Halls  of  England,  Ac.  Died  March  16,  1889. — 
His  wife,  Anna  M.  F.  II..  born  in  Dublin,  Jan.  6,  1800, 
was  a  voluminous  novelist  and  story  writer,  her  work 
including  Sketches  of  Irish  Character ;  Tales  of  the  Irish 
Peasantry,  The  French  Refugee,  Ac.  Died  Jan.  30,  1881. 

Hall.  in  Georgia,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  about  497  sq.  m.  Riv¬ 
ers.  Chattahoochee,  Chestatee,  and  Oconee  rivers. 
Surface,  extremely  diversified ;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Gold, 
diamonds,  silver,  lead,  rubies,  emeralds,  and  amethysts. 
Cap.  Gainesville.  Pop.  (1890)  18.047. 

Hall,  in  Nebraska,  a  central  co. ;  area,  about  552  m. 
Rivers.  Nebraska  or  Platte  river,  and  many  of  its  trib¬ 
utaries.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Grand 
Island.  Pop.  (1890)  16.513. 

llall'ag'e.  re.  A  toll  levied  on  goods  sold  in  a  public  hall. 

llal'Iain,  Henrv,  an  English  historian,  B.  at  Windsor, 
1777.  His  fatiier  was  dean  of  Bristol.  After  studying 
at  Eton  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  classical  attainments. 
He  afterwards  settled  in  London,  and  entered  upon  tiis 
career  of  literary  labor  as  one  of  the  first  contributors  to 
the  “  Edinburgh  Review.”  IlisPtVw  of  the  State  of  Europe 
daring  the  Middle  Ages,  published  in  1818,  was  the  first 
great  result  of  his  studies  and  researches.  His  masterly 
work  on  the  Constitutional  History  of  England  was 
given  to  the  world  in  1827.  Ilallam  belonged  to  the 
Whig  party  in  politics,  but  he  preserved  asingular  calm¬ 
ness  and  exemption  from  political  passions,  and  wrote 
with  an  impartiality  which  is  rarely  rivalled.  In  1833 
a  very  heavy  blow  fell  on  him  in  the  death  of  his  eldest 
son,  a  young  man  of  high  promise,  and  the  chosen 
friend  of  Alfred  Tennyson,  whose  love  and  sorrow  are 
recorded  in  those  exquisite  lyrics  which  form  his  “  In 
Memoriam.”  The  next  great  work  of  It  ,  published  in 
1837-39,  was  his  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Eu¬ 
rope  in  the  15 th,  16 th,  and  17 th  Centuries.  Other  family 
bereavements  followed  in  rapid  succession,  and  after 
losing  his  daughter,  his  wife,  and  his  second  son,  (the 
last  in  I860,)  the  aged  and  mourning  father  himself 
died  in  1859.  //.' s  works  have  passed  through  many 

editions,  and  have  been  translated  into  the  French  and 
German  languages. 

Hal'lamshlre,  a  district  of  England,  in  the  S.W.  riding 
of  co.  York. 

Halle,  ( hahl’ .)  [Anc.  Hala  Saxonum.']  A  city  of  Prus¬ 
sia  in  Saxony,  on  the  Saale,  9  m.  N.  of  Merseburg. 
Manuf.  Woollens,  stockings,  silk,  leather,  buttons, 
hardware,  and  starch.  The  University  of  It.,  founded  in 
1694,  and  to  which  the  University  of  Wittenberg  was 
united  in  1815,  is  of  very  high  literary  repute.  Pop. 
62,620. 

Hal'leclt,  Fitz-Greene,  an  American  poet.  B.  at  Guil¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  1795.  He  entered  a  banking-house  in  New 
York  city  in  1813,  and  remained  in  that  city  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits  until  1849,  when  he  returned  to  Con¬ 
necticut.  His  first  contribution  to  American  literature 
consisted  of  various  humorous  and  satirical  odes  and 
lyrics, contributed  to  the  "New  York  Evening  Post”  in 
1819,  in  conjunction  witli  his  friend  ,1.  R.  Drake,  under 
the  pseudonyms  of  “Croaker,”  and  “Fanny.”  His  longest 
satirical  poem  appeared  in  the  same  year.  In  1822  H. 
visited  England  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  on 
his  return  to  the  U.  States,  in  1827,  brought  out  a  small 
vol.  of  poems,  containing  Alnwick  Castle,  Marco  Bozza- 
ris,  Ac. ;  and  some  other  pieces,  which  had  appeared  in 
different  periodicals,  were  collected  and  published  in 
1835.  For  some  time  previous  to  the  death  of  J.  J. 
Astor,  H.  was  engaged  to  assist  him  in  his  business 
affairs,  and  was  one  of  the  original  trustees  of  the  Astor 
Library.  In  1865  appeared  his  last  work, Young  America, 
which  is  not  up  to  the  mark  of  its  predecessors.  D.  1867. 
His  statue  was  erected  in  Central  Park,  N.  Y„  in  1877. 

Hal'leck,  Henry  Wager,  an  American  general,  b.  in 
New  York  city,  about  1810,  entered  West  Point  as  a 
cadet  in  1835.  graduated  in  1839,  was  appointed  to  the 
U.  S.  Engineer  Corps  as  2d  lieutenant  in  July  of  the 
same  year,  and  was  one  of  the  Assistant  Engineer  Pro¬ 
fessors  at  West  Point  from  that  time  till  1840.  He  was 
made  Istlieiit.  in  1845,  having  previously  published  a 
work  on  Bitumen,  and  he  wrote  a  series  of  lectures  on 
War.  published  in  1846  under  the  title  of  Elements  of 
Military  Art  and  Science.  In  the  Mexican  war  he  served 
on  the  Lower  Californian  coast,  and  was  breveted  captain 
in  1847.  From  the  latter  year  till  1849,  H  wassecretary 
of  the  State  of  California  under  the  military  govt,  of 
Gens.  Kearney,  Mason,  and  Riley.  In  1849  he  was  » 
member  of  the  convention  to  form  and  draft  the  const!- 

!  tution  of  the  State  of  California,  was  promoted  to  be 
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capt.  of  engineers  in  1853,  and  retired  from  the  service 
in  1854.  H.  practised  law  in  San  Francisco,  and  was  at 
the  head  of  a  prosperous  firm  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war.  At  the  instance  of  Gen.  Scott,  he- was  re¬ 
called  from  San  Francisco  in  1861,  and  commissioned  a 
major-general  of  the  U.  States  army,  Aug.  19.  On  his 
arrival  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  dept,  of  the 
West  to  relieve  Gen.  Hunter.  Early  in  1862,  after  the 
victories  of  Paducah,  Fort  Donelson,  Fort  Henry,  Ac.,  it 
became  necessary  to  enlarge  the  dept.,  thereby  em¬ 
bracing  all  the  country,  for  some  miles,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  Gen.  //.  directed  the  siege  of 
Corinth  in  May ;  was  called  to  Washington,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Union  armies,  July 
11,  retiring  in  favor  of  Gen.  Grant  in  1864.  D.  1872. 

Halleluiah.  Hallelujah.  ( hal-le-lU'ya ,)  n.  and 
interj.  [Heb.,  from  obsol.  halal,  to  be  clear,  to  sing,  to 
chant,'  to  praise,  and  Ja/i,  Jehovah.]  Praise  ye  the 
Lord;  give  praise  to  God:  —  a  well-known  doxology 
derived  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  used,  among  the 
early  Christians,  at  Easter,  and  during  the  interval 
thence  to  Whitsuntide. 

JIal'ler,  Albert,  an  eminent  anatomist  and  physiolo¬ 
gist,  b.  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  1708.  He  was  originally 
destined  for  the  Church,  but  subsequently  turned  his  at¬ 
tention  to  medicine,  which  he  studied  under  Camerarius 
and  Duverna.v  at  Tubingen,  and  afterwards  at  Leyden 
under  Boerhaave,  where  he  was  the  associate  of  Albums 
and  Ruysch,  and  where  also  he  graduated  as  a  doctor. 
He  was  appointed  teacher  of  anatomy  in  1734 ;  but  his 
reputation  having  greatly  extended,  he  was  nominated 
Professor  of  Anatomy,  Surgery,  and  Botany,  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  Gottingen,  by  George  II.  of  England,  in  1736. 
Here  he  remained  17  years,  and  here  his  great  work, 
Disputationes  Anatomicse  Selectee,  by  which  he  is  chiefly 
known,  was  composed.  He  refused  the  chair  of  botauy 
in  Oxford,  and  he  declined  solicitations  from  the  king 
of  Prussia,  the  States  of  Holland,  and  the  empress  of 
Russia.  George  II.,  in  consideration  of  his  great  merits, 
obtained  for  him  a  brevet  as  a  noble  of  the  empire,  and 
he  is  often  spoken  of  as  Baron  Haller;  but  he  never 
used  this  title  in  his  native  country.  He  left  Gottingen 
for  Berne  in  the  year  1753,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life 
in  honorable  but  active  retirement  in  Switzerland.  I), 
at  Berne,  1777. 

llal'Iett'M  Clove,  or  Astoria,  in  New  York.  See  As¬ 
toria. 

Hal’lettsville.  iu  Texas,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Lavaca 
co.,  80  m.  S.E.  of  Austin.  Pop.  (1890)  about  1.200. 

Hal  ley,  Edmund,  an  English  astronomer  and  mathe¬ 
matician,  B.  at  Haggerston,  near  London,  1656.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  education  at  St.  Paul's  School,  and  Queen's 
Coll.,  Oxford,  where  he  attained  so  great  a  proficiency 
in  mathematical  studies,  that  in  1676  he  published 
observations  on  a  spot  in  the  sun,  by  which  the  motion 
of  that  body  on  its  axis  were  determined.  The  same 
year  he  went  to  St.  Helena,  where  he  determined  the 
positions  of  350  stars.  On  his  return  to  England  he  was  ! 
created  master  of  arts,  and  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal ! 
Society.  In  1680  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe  with  Mr.  ] 
Nelson;  and  on  the  passage  to  Calais  was  the  first  to 
observe  the  great  comet  —  the  same  which  visited  our 
hemisphere  again  in  1835.  (See  Comet.)  After  his  re- J 
turn,  he  gave  his  attention  to  the  theory  of  the  plane- 1 
tary  motions,  which  made  him  acquainted  with  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  who  intrusted  to  him  the  publication  of 
his  Principia.  To  ascertain  exactly  the  cause  of  the 
variation  of  the  compass,  he  was  made  commander  of  a 
ship  in  1698,  and  sent  to  the4Western  Ocean  ;  but  his 
crew  being  mutinous,  he  was  obliged  to  return.  The 
year  following  he  sailed  again,  and  proceeded  as  far 
south  as  the  ice  would  permit;  the  result  of  which  ob¬ 
servations  he  published  in  a  general  chart.  In  1703  he 
was  appointed  Savilian  professor  of  geometry  at  Oxford : 
in  1705  he  made  public  his  valuable  researches  on  the 
orbits  of  comets;  in  1713  he  became  secretary  to  the 
Royal  Society ;  and  in  1719  he  succeeded  Flamsteed  as 
Astronomer  Royal.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  chiefly 
spent  in  the  sedulous  performance  of  his  duties  in  that 
situation,  especially  in  completing  the  theory  of  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  moon.  D.  1742.  His  principal  works  are 
Catalogus  Stellarum  Australian,  Tabulee  Astronomicee, 
An  Abridgment  of  the  History  of  Comets,  &c. 

Halliards,  (hal'ya rds,)  n.  pi.  ( Naut .)  The  ropes  or 
tackles  usually  employed  to  hoist  or  lower  any  sail  on 
its  respective  mast.  (Also  written  halyards  and  haul- 
yards.) 

H allier,  n.  [From  hale,  to  pull.]  A  kind  of  net  for 
ensnaring  birds. 

Hal'lite,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Aluminite,  q.  r. 

Hall  -mark.  n.  In  England,  the  official  mark  of  the 
Goldsmiths’  Company,  Ac.,  affixed  to  gold  and  silver 
plate,  as  the  stamp  of  its  purity. 

llal'loca,  in  Georgia,  a  district  of  Chattahoochee  co. 

Hal'loek,  in  Illinois,  a  post-township  of  Peoria  co., 
about  10  m.  S.W.  of  Lacon. 

Hal'locU’s  Mills,  in  New  York,  a  village  and  former 
post-office  of  Westchester  co. 

Halloo',  v.  n.  [Fr.  haler,  to  hound  or  set  on  dogs  :  prob¬ 
ably  akin  to  A.  S.  ahlowan,  to  low,  to  bellow.]  To  cry 
out ;  to  call  to  by  name,  or  by  the  word  halloo,  with  a 
loud  voice. 

41  A  cry  more  tuneable  was  never  halloo'd  to."  —  Shaks. 

— v.  a.  To  encourage  with  shouts. 

44  Old  John  halloos  his  hounds  again." —  Prior. 

— To  chase  with  shouts.  —  To  call  or  shout  to;  to  vocifer¬ 
ate  after. 

44  He  that  first  lights  on  him,  halloo  the  other.44  —  Shaks. 

— n.  A  hail ;  a  call ;  a  shout  to  command  attention  ;  as,  a 
vitvt-halloo. 


— interj.  Hey  there!  ho!  —  an  exclamation  inviting  at¬ 
tention  or  encouragement;  as,  halloo,  boys ! 

Hallow,  (hal’lo,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  halgian,  gehalgian,  to 
hallow,  from  halig,  holy.  See  Holy.]  To  make  holy; 
to  consecrate ;  to  set  apart  for  sacred  or  religious  use ; 
to  reverence  as  holy. 

44  And  vestal  fires  in  hallow'd  temples  burn.”  —  Dryden. 

11  alloweeil',  n.  Ill  Scotland,  a  term  designating  the 
eve  of  Hallowmas,  or  All-Saints’  day. 

Hal'liwell,  James  Orchard,  f.r.s!,  an  English  archa?- 
ologist,  B.  at  Chelsea,  1829.  At  an  early  age  he  showed 
considerable  taste  for  antiquarian  researches,  and  made 
himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  ancient  litera¬ 
ture  and  antiquities  of  England.  These  studies  led  him 
to  Shakspearean  criticism,  on  which  he  has  written  ex¬ 
tensively.  His  most  important  works  were:  A  Life  of 
Shakespeare;  A  Descriptive  Calendar  of  the  Records  of 
Stratford-on- A  eon ;  A  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  Provin¬ 
cial  English  ;  Popular  Rhymes  and  Nursery  Tales,  published 
in  1849,  and  an  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  16  volumes 
folio,  brought  out  by  public  subscription,  and  completed 
in  1 865.  Died  Jan.  3, 1889. 

Hul'lowell.  in  Maine,  a  thriving  city  of  Kennebec  co., 
on  the  Kennebec  river,  and  the  51.  C.  R.  R.,  2  m.  S.  of 
Augusta.  Pop.  (1897)  about  3,400. 

HalToxvnia*,  n.  [A.  S.  halig,  holy,  and  msesse,  feast. 
See  Mass.]  The  sacred  feast  of  All-Souls,  All-Saints, 
or  All-Hallows. 

Halloy  'site,  n.  (Min.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alu¬ 
mina.  It  occurs  in  earthy  masses  of  various  colors.  In 
water  some  varieties  become  translucent  and  absorb  one- 
fifth  their  weight  of  water.  Sji.  gr.  l-8-2-4.  Comp. 
Silica  43‘3,  alumina  37'7,  water  19  0.  It  is  generally 
derived  from  the  decomposition  of  minerals  containing 
alumina,  its  feldspar. 

Hall.s’boroiigll,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Ches¬ 
terfield  co.,  abt.  17  m.  S.W.  of  Richmond. 

11  a  ll's  <  orners,  iu  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Allen  co. 

Halls  Corners,  in  New  York,  a  P.  O.  of  Ontario  co. 

Hall's  Isl  amis,  a  small  group  in  British  N.  America, 
at  the  W.  entrance  of  Frobisher  Strait ;  Lat.  63°  N., 
Lon.  65°  W. 

Hall's  Landing,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Putnam  co., 
on  the  Illinois  River,  below  Hennepin. 

Hall's  Mills.  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Jackson  co. 

Hall's  Mills.  iu  New  York,  a  village  of  Alba ny  co., 
abt.  31  in.  S.W.  of  Albany. 

Halls'port,  in  New  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Alleghany  co. 

Hall's  Store.  in  Delaware,  a  P.  0.  of  Sussex  co. 

Hall's  Stream,  in  New  Hampshire,  enters  the  Con¬ 
necticut  River  a  few  m.  above  Colebrook. 

Hall's  Valley,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Morgan  co. 

Jlalls'ville.  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  De  Witt  co. 

Halls'ville.  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Duplin 
co.,  abt.  97  m.  S.E.  of  Raleigh. 

Halls'ville,  in  Mi  ssouri,  a  post-village  of  Boone  co., 
abt.  40  m.  N.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Halls'ville.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Montgom¬ 
ery  co.,  abt  60  m.  W.N.W.  of  Albany. 

Halls'ville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Ross  co.,  abt.  12 
m.  N.E.  of  Chillicothe. 

Halls'ville.  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Harrison  co. 

Hall'ton,  iu  Pennsylania,  „  post-village  of  Elk  co. 

Hall'town,  in  West  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  co. 

Hallucina'tion,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  hallucinatio,  or 
alucinatio,  from  aluanor,  from  Gr.  aluo,  aluso,  in  Attic 
Gr.  haluo,  to  wander  in  mind,  from  al-e,  a  wandering  or 
roaming,  a  wandering  in  mind.]  A  wandering  of  mind; 
error;  delusion;  mistake:  folly;  as,  a  mere  hallucina¬ 
tion  of  the  vulgar.  —  A  diseased  state  of  mind,  in  which 
a  person  has  a  settled  belief  in  the  reality  of  things 
which  have  no  existence. 

(Physiol,  and  Med.)  It  was  a  favorite  maxim  of  Kant’s, 
“  that  the  senses  do  not  deceive  us  at  all, —  it  is  only  the 
judgment  that  deceives  us.”  This  is  indeed  true  of  illu¬ 
sions,  where  what  is  represented  to  consciousness  are 
objects  really  existing,  but  different  from  what  they 
really  are;  but  it  is  not  true  as  regards  H.  strictly  so 
called,  where  the  senses  convey  to  consciousness  what 
does  not  really  exist,  representing  as  an  object  what  is 
only  a  subjective  process.  As  regards  illusions,  they 
are  often  owing  to  inexperienced  judgment,  or  may  also 
proceed  from  a  defective  state  of  the  organ  itself,  and 
may  be  corrected  by  observation.  They  sometimes 
affect  only  one.  sometimes  several,  and  even  all  of  the 
senses.  H.  of  the  eight  are  perhaps  the  most  frequent, 
and  are  commonly  visions  of  sparks,  flames,  luminous 
spectres,  terrific  phantoms,  Ac.  H.  of  hearing  are  also 
very  common,  —  humming  or  ringing  in  the  ear,  the 
sound  of  voices.  Ac.  H.  of  smell  are  much  more  rare; 
but  hysterical  persons  often  smell  objects  which  are  not 
present  —  such  as  sulphur,  musk,  violets,  Ac.  H.  of 
taste  wholly  resemble  those  of  smell ;  and  H.  of  touch 
are  also  rare.  In  illusions  we  have  chiefly  to  consider 
the  external  occasion  and  the  mental  condition  of  the 
individual ;  in  H.,  the  organic  and  physical  condition. 
The  illusion  is  often  in  the  object,  and  is  frequently  pro¬ 
duced  by  emotions,  heated  fancy,  passion,  Ac.  The  H. 
has  always  a  subjective  ground;  either  the  receptive  j 
organ  suffers,  or  the  leading  nerve,  or  the  reacting  cere-i 
bral  centre,  chiefly  from  pressure  of  blood,  cramp,  Ac.  1 
The  course  and  termination  of  these  states  of  mind.  | 
which  are  only  symptomatic,  issue,  after  longer  or 
shorter  duration,  either  in  health,  from  undeceiving  the 
patient,  or,  if  this  does  not  happen,  in  a  fixed  idea  —  in 
insanity.  The  H.  of  sight  and  hearing,  on  account  of  | 
the  physical  dignity  of  their  organs,  are  especially  of  a 
fatal  import. 

Halln  einator,  n.  One  who  acts  under  illusion  of 
mind  or  hallucination  ;  a  blunderer. 


Hallu'cinatory.  n.  Tending  to  produce  hallucina¬ 
tion  ;  laboring  under  hallucination ;  as,  hallucinatory 
ideas. 

Hal' 111 x.  i.  [Lat.  oiler.]  (Anal.)  The  great  toe. 

Halm.  n.  Same  as  Haulm  (q.  v. ). 

II  a  I  mst  ail  t .  a  town  of  Sweden,  capital  of  a  district  of 
same  name,  on  the  Cattegat,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nissa, 
96  m.  W.N.W.  of  Carlscrona.  Manuf.  Woollen  goods  and 
various  other  fabrics.  The  district  of  which  H.  is  the 
capital  lias  an  area  of  1,950  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  of 
117,600.  Pop.  of  town  (1807)  about  10,900. 

Ha  lo,  n. ;  pi.  Haloes.  [Lat.  halo,  halonis,  or  halos, 
halo,  from  Gr.  halos,  a  threshing-floor,  also  the  disc  of 
the  sun,  a  halo.]  A  circle  of  light;  a  nimbus;  an  aure¬ 
ola;  a  glory,  as  exemplified  in  the  bright  ring  encir¬ 
cling  the  heads  of  saints,  Ac.,  in  pictorial  representations. 

(Meteor.)  A  luminous  circle  or  ring,  usually  colored, 
surrounding  the  sun  or  moon  under  certain  conditions 
of  the  atmosphere.  Of  such  rings  there  are  two  kinds, 
each  apparently  depending  upon  essentially  different 
physical  causes.  The  first  are  of  small  dimensions,  their 
diameters  being  between  5°  and  12°  ;  generally  three  or 
more  concentric  rings  appear  together,  differently  col¬ 
ored,  and  presenting  appearances  similar  to  the  optical 
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phenomena  of  the  rings  of  thin  plates.  These  are  usu¬ 
ally  called  coronce:  and  they  appear  either  when  a  small 
quantity  of  aqueous  vapor  is  diffused  through  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  or  when  light  fleecy  clouds  pass  over  the  sun  or 
moou.  The  second  kind  consist  usually  of  a  single 
luminous  ring,  but  of  much  larger  dimensions,  the 
diameter  being  about  45°.  It  is  to  appearances  of  this 
kind  that  the  term  halo  is  usually  appropriated.  Vari¬ 
ous  causes  have  been  assigned  for  the  origin  of  II. ;  but 
the  most  probable  is  that  of  Mariotte,  who  supposes 
the  phenomenon  to  arise  from  the  refraction  of  light  in 
passing  through  small  transparent  and  prismatic  crys¬ 
tals  of  ice  floating  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere. 

(A  nut.  and  Physiol.)  An  Areola,  q.  v. 

— v.  a.  or  n.  To  surround  with  a  halo. 

Hal'og'en,  n.  [Gr.  hah,  salt,  gennein,  to  generate.] 
(Chem.)  A  salt-producer.  The  II.  include  a  group  of 
noil-metallic  elements  that  combine  with  the  metals 
and  produce  compounds  resembling  or  analogous  to 
common  salt.  Chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  and  fluorine 
are  simple  halogens,  and  cyanogen  is  a  compound  H. 
They  have  a  great  affinity  for  the  metals,  and  combine 
directly  with  them  at  ordinary  temperatures.  United 
with  hydrogen  they  form  acids;  also  all  of  them  except 
fluorine  combine  with  oxygen  and  form  acids. 

Halogenous,  a.  (Chem.)  Partaking  of  the  quality 
of  a  halogen. 

Ha'loiil  Ether,  n.  (Chem.)  A  compound  formed  by 
the  union  of  halogen  with  hydrocarbon. 

Ha'loiil  Salt.  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  by  the  union 
of  one  of  the  halogens  with  a  metal.  Common  salt  is 
an  example:  it  being  formed  by  the  union  of  chlorine 
with  sodium,  NaCl. 

Haloraga'eete,  n.  pi.  [From  Haloragis,  the  typical 
genus.]  (Bot.)  The  Mare's-tail,  or  Water- chestnut 
family,  a  small  order  of  plants,  alliance  Myrtales,  closely 
allied  to  the  Onagracese,  q.  v.  There  are  70  species  in 
8  genera.  They  are  herbaceous  or  half-slirubby ;  pretty 
much  scattered  over  the  world,  but  almost  all  aquatic, 
or  growing  in  wet  places.  The  stems  and  leaves  often 
have  large  air-cavities.  The  flowers  are  generally  small, 
and  the  plants  insignificant  in  appearance. 

Hal'oseope,  n.  [Gr.  aids,  halo,  and  skopein,  to  view.] 
(Optics.)  A  beautiful  instrument  for  the  exhibition  of 
the  phenomena  of  halos,  parhelia,  Ac.  It  was  invented 
by  Auguste  Bravais  in  1863. 

Halo'triehite,  n.  [From  Gr.,  for  hair-salt.]  (Min.) 
An  iron  alum,  or  sulphate  of  alumina  and  iron.  It  is 
found  in  silky  fibres  of  a  whitish  color  and  inky  taste. 
Comp.  Sulph.  acid  3549,  alumina  115,  oxide  of  iron  8-1, 
water  44'5. 

Ilalser  (haxcefr),  n.  Old  spelling  of  Hawser  (q.  r.). 

Hal'sey,  iu  Oregon,  a  post-village  of  Linn  co. 

Hal'sey  Valley,  in  New  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Tioga  co 

Hal'steail.  a  town  of  Essex  co.,  England,  near  the 
Colne,  43  m.  N.E.  of  London,  23  m.  S.W.  of  Ipswich. 
Manuf.  Baize,  figured  and  plain  silk-velvets,  silk-wind- 
i rig  and  straw-plaiting.  Pop.  6,280. 

Halt,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  healtian,  to  be  lame,  from  healdan,  to 
hold;  Icel.  hattra.]  To  hold  up;  to  stop  in  walking  or 
proceeding ;  to  stop  during  a  march. 

— To  limp,  that  is,  to  stop  with  lameness ;  to  be  lame. 

“  Sidney’*  verse  halts  ill  on  Roman  feet.”  —  P9pe. 
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—To  hesitate;  to  stand  in  doubt  whether  to  proceed,  or 
what  to  do;  to  fail;  to  falter. 

“  How  long  halt  ye  between  two  opinions  ?” —  1  Kings  xviil.  28. 

—To  have  an  irregular  rhythm;  as,  “a  halting  sonnet.” 

Shales. 

•— v.  a.  (Mil.)  To  stop;  to  cause  to  cease  marching;  as, 
the  troops  halted  in  a  valley. 

Unit,  a.  [A.S.  healle ;  Fris.  halte ;  Dan.  and  Swed. 
hall ;  Icel.  lialltr,  lame.]  Lame  ;  holding  up  or  stopping 
in  walking;  limping. 

—n.  A  stop  in  marching;  as,  the  general  brought  his 
brigade  to  a  halt. 

— The  act  of  limping ;  lameness. 

Halt  'er,  n.  One  who  limps  or  halts;  a  lame  person. 

Hal't<er,  n.  [Ger.,  from  flatten,  to  hold  ;  D.  halfter,  a 
halter.]  That  which  holds, confines, or  leads;  especially, 
a  rope,  and  strap  or  headstall,  for  leading  or  securing  a 
horse ;  also,  a  rope  for  hanging  criminals. 

“  No  man  e’er  felt  the  halter  draw, 

With  good  opinion  of  the  law." — Trumbull. 

—v.  a.  To  put  a  halter  on;  to  catch  and  hold  with  a 
halter;  to  bind  with  a  rope  or  cord;  as,  a  "■haltered 
neck.”  —  Shaks. 

Hal'teres,  n.  pi.  [Lat.]  (Zool.)  Two  small  club-like 
appendages  which  occur  in  Dipterous  insects,  and  which 
are  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  hind  wings  of  other 
insects. 

Halt'ingly,  adv.  In  a  lame,  halting,  or  hesitating 
manner. 

Hal 'ton,  a  co.  of  prov.  of  Ontario,  bordering  on  Lake 
Ontario;  area,  abt.  362  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Twelve  Mile  and 
Sixteen  Mile  creeks.  Surface,  diversified ;  soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  Milton. 

Hal'vaus,  n.  [Cornish.]  Refuse  of  tin  ore. 

Halve,  i’.  a.  [From  half.]  To  divide  into  two  equal 
parts ;  as,  to  halve  a  sheep. 

— To  join,  as  timbers  by  letting  into  each  other. 

Halved,  (hdv’d,)  a.  Divided  into  two  equal  parts. 

(Bat.)  Appearing  as  if  one  half  was  absent ;  dimidiate. 

Halves,  (have,)  n.  pi.  of  Half.  Two  equal  parts  of 
a  thing. 

Hal'yards,  n.  pi.  (Naut.)  See  Halliards. 

Halil,  n.  [A.  S.j  A  house,  farm,  home,  or  village;  — 
forming  the  initial  or  final  syllable  of  many  topographi¬ 
cal  names  ;  as.  Oldham,  Hamburg. 

Ham,  n.  [A.  S.,  L.  Ger.,  and  D.  ham;  Fris.  hamme,  the 
back  part  of  the  knee;  Fr .jambe;  It.  gamba,  from  Lat. 
campe  —  Gr .  kampe,  the  bend  of  a  limb,  a  joint.  See 
Jamb.]  The  bend  of  the  knee-joint  behind;  the  inner 
or  hind  part  of  the  knee ;  the  inner  angle  of  the  joint 
which  unites  the  thigh  and  the  leg  of  an  animal.  —  The 
thigh  of  a  beast,  particularly  of  a  hog,  salted  and  dried 
in  smoke;  or  of  a  sheep;  as,  mutton  ham. 

Ham.  [Heb.,  burnt,  swarthy,  black.]  (Script.)  A  son  ! 
of  Noah.  The  impiety  revealed  in  his  conduct  towards 
his  father  drew  upon  him,  or,  rather,  according  to  the 
Bible  statement,  on  his  son  Canaan,  a  prophetic  male¬ 
diction.  (Gen.  ix.  20-27.)  Ham  was  the  father  of  Cush, 
Mizraim,  Phut,  and  Canaan,  that  is,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Canaanites,  Southern  Arabians,  Ethiopians,  Egyptians, 
and  the  Africans  in  general,  (Gen.  x.  6-20.) 

Ham,  a  small  town  aud  fortress  of  France,  dept.  Somme, 
on  the  river  Somme,  36  m.  E.S.E.  of  Amiens,  and  70 
N.N.E.  of  Paris.  H.  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  fortress 


Fig.  1233.  —  ham. 


(Fig.  1233),  a  strong  castle,  built  in  1470  by  the  Count  de 
St.  Pol,  which  was  the  place  of  confinement  of  Marboeuf, 
Moncey,  and  others ;  and  subsequently  of  Polignac,  Chan- 
telauze,  Peyronnet,  and  Guernon  Ranville  from  1831  to 
1836;  and  of  Louis  Napoleon, afterwards  Emperor  of  the 
F’rench,  from  1840  till  1846.  The  round  tower  of  this 
castle  is  108  feet  in  height,  and  has  walls  of  extraordinary 
thickness.  Pop.  3,100. 

Ham'adan,  Ainadan.  [Anc.  Ecbatana,  q.  t>.]  A 
city  of  Persia,  prov.  of  Irak,  160  m.  W.S.W.  of  Teheran, 
Lat.  34°  50'  N.,  Lon.  48°  32'  E.  II.  is  an  entrepot  for  the 
commerce  carried  on  between  Bagdad  and  Teheran.  The 
tombs  of  Avicenna,  and  of  the  poets  Attard  and  Aboul- 
Hasif,  attract  annually  a  great  concourse  of  pilgrims. 
Pop.  33,000. 

Haiu'ailryad,  n. ;  Eng.  pi.  Ham'adrtads  ;  Lat.  pi. 
Hamadry'ades.  [Lat.  hamadryas ;  Gr.  amadryas;  Fr. 
hamadryade .]  (Myth.)  A  wood-nymph,  supposed  by 
the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  to  live  and  die  with  the  tree 
to  which  she  was  attached. 

Haui'ali,  (the  Hamath  of  Scripture.)  [Gr.  Epyphania.] 
A  fortified  city  of  Syria,  on  the  Orontes,  111  m.  N.E.  of 
Damascus.  Manuf.  Silks,  cloths,  girdles,  turbans,  &c. 

'  Pop.  (1897)  about  45,000. 

Kamamelida'cese,  n .pi.  [From  hamamelis,  the  typi¬ 


cal  genus.]  (Bot.)  The  Witch-hazel  family,  an  order  of 
plants,  alliance  Umbellales.  Diag.  A  2-celied,  not  didy- 
mous  fruit,  without  a  double  epigynous  disc,  and  imbri¬ 
cated  corolla,  alternate  loaves  with  stipules,  and  anthers 
with  deciduous  valves.  They  consist  of  small  trees  and 
shrubs,  having  the  following  characters: — Leaves  alter¬ 
nate,  with  deciduous  stipules.  F’lowers  perfect  or  uni¬ 
sexual  ;  calyx  superior,  4-  or  5-lobed ;  petals  4  or  5,  with 
an  imbricated  aestivation,  or  altogether  wanting;  stamens 
8,  half  of  them  sterile,  and  placed  opposite  to  the  petals, 
and  half  fertile,  and  alternate  with  them ;  anthers  in¬ 
torse  ;  ovary  inferior ;  styles  2.  Fruit  capsular,  with  a 
loculicidal  dehiscence ;  seeds  pendulous  aud  albuminous. 
These  plants  are  natives  of  North  America,  China,  Ja¬ 
pan,  the  central  parts  of  Asia,  Madagascar,  and  South 
Africa.  Hamamelis  Virginica,  the  Witch-hazel,  a  curi¬ 
ous  little  tree  not  uncommon  in  our  forests,  puts  forth 
its  yellow  flowers  from  October  to  F'ebruary.  It  pro¬ 
duces  only  edible  seeds ;  and  its  bark  and  leaves  possess 
astringent  properties. 

Ha'inan.  (Scrip.)  A  favorite  of  Aliasuerus,  king  of 
Persia.  In  order  to  revenge  himself  upon  Mordecai  the 
Jew,  he  plotted  the  extermination  of  all  the  Jews  in 
the  kingdom;  but  in  the  providence  of  God  he  was 
thwarted  by  Esther,  fell  into  disgrace  with  the  king, 
and  wrought  his  own  ruin  and  the  upbuilding  of  the 
Jews,  b.  c.  abt.  485. 

If  a'mate,  a.  [Lat.  hamatus.]  Hooked  ;  bamous ;  curved 
at  the  knee  into  a  hook. 

Ila'inateil,  a.  Hooked;  set  with  hooks. 

Hanibato.  See  Ambato. 

Ham' bleu,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Bay  co. 

Hani'bletoil,  in  Maryland,  a  post-office  of  Talbot  co. 

Ham'blill,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Brown  co. 

Haiii'burg,  a  free  State  of  the  German  Empire,  the 
territories  of  which  comprise  the  city  of  Hamburg, 
with  its  suburbs,  thedistrict  of  Geest,  and  the  bailiwicks 
of  Bergedorf  aud  Kitzebuttel.  The  little  state  is 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  Holstein,  except  on  the  S.  aud 
S.W.,  where  the  Elbe  separates  it  from  Hanover.  Area, 
148  sq.m.  Desc.  Besides  the  Elbe,  it  is  watered  by  the 
Alster  and  Bille.  It  is  generally  a  level  plain,  not  par¬ 
ticularly  fertile,  except  in  the  Vierlander  dist.,  to  the 
S.E.  A  good  deal  of  land  is  devoted  to  fruit,  flowers,  and 
vegetable  gardens,  and  the  entire  country  round  the  city 
of  Hamburg  is  dotted  over  with  flourishing  villages 
and  plantations.  Pop.,  1876,  388,618,  including  a  gar¬ 
rison  of  two  battalions  of  German  soldiers.  Cap.  Ham¬ 
burg. 

Hamburg,  the  principal  commercial  city,  emporium,  and 
sea-port  of  Germany,  cap.  of  above  State,  and  of  the 
three  existing  Ilanse  towns  and  former  imperial  cities 
of  that  country,  is  situated  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Elbe, 
at  the  point  where  it  receives  the  Alster,  60  m.  S.E.  from 
its  mouth,  60 N.E.  of  Bremen,  and  36  m.  S.W.  of  Ltibeck. 
The  city  is  oval-shaped,  several  miles  in  circuit,  and 
was  formerly  fortified,  but  its  ramparts  now  serve  as 
public  walks.  The  principal  ornament  of  H.  is  the 
Alster.  This  river  rises  in  Holstein,  some  miles  above 
the  city,  and  spreads  out  into  a  wide  lake,  which  flows 
through  deep  broad  ditches,  some  of  which  encircle  the 
ramparts,  while  others  intersect  the  city  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  forming  numerous  canals  navigable  for  barges  of 
considerable  size.  This  lake  is  called  the  Outer  Alster. 
The  Inner  Alster  is  a  large  square  sheet  of  water,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  former  by  a  narrow  channel,  spanned 
by  a  single  arch.  On  three  sides  of  the  Inner  Alster 
there  are  broad  walks,  with  rows  of  trees,  the  favorite 
resort  of  the  Hamburgers  of  all  classes  and  all  ages. 
The  best  houses  in  the  city  are  to  be  found  in  its  im¬ 
mediate  neighborhood.  The  Jungfernsteig  occupies  its 
S.  and  W.  sides.  The  whole  of  II.  has  been  very  nearly 
rebuilt  since  the  disastrous  fire  of  1842,  which  raged 
for  3  days,  and  destroyed  a  large  portion  of  the  city. 
The  city  proper  is  divided  into  five  parishes,  those  of 
Saints  Peter,  Nicholas,  Catherine,  James,  and  Michael, 
the  churches  of  which  are  among  its  chief  architec¬ 
tural  embellishments.  The  church  of  St.  Michael  is  the 
most  interesting  in  the  city.  It  is  245  feet  long,  by  180 
feet  broad,  and  has  a  tower  456  feet  in  height.  Its  in¬ 
terior  is  capable  of  seating  6,000  persons  ;  it  has  a  fine 
altar-piece,  an  organ  with  5,600  pipes,  and  a  large  crypt 
supported  by  69  granite  columns.  There  are  about 
20  other  places  of  worship  of  various  denominations. 
Among  the  other  noticeable  edifices  are  the  New  Ex¬ 
change,  the  Rathhaus,  the  Gymnasium,  many  noble 
asylums,  hospitals,  and  schools,  oue  of  the  finest  theatres 
in  Germany,  the  city  library,  observatory,  museums,  &c. 
The  arm  of  the  Elbe  opposite  the  city  is  not  very  wide, 
but  it  is  deep  enough  for  vessels  of  large  burden.  The 
maintenance  of  floating  lights,  buoys,  &c.,  for  the  safe 
navigation  of  the  river,  costs  the  city  a  large  sum  yearly. 
The  tide  rises  at  the  quays  from  5  to  12  ft.,  and  flows 
about  20  Eng.  miles  above  the  city.  H.  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  commercial  city  on  the  European  continent. 
She  owes  this  distinction  principally  to  her  situation. 
The  Elbe,  which  may  be  navigated  by  lighters  as  far  as 
Melnick  in  Bohemia,  renders  her  the  entrepot  of  a  vast 
extent  of  country.  H.  has,  besides,  a  water-communi¬ 
cation  by  means  of  the  Spree,  and  of  artificial  sluices, 
with  all  the  country  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  and 
between  the  latter  and  the  Vistula.,  so  that  a  considera¬ 
ble  part  of  the  produce  of  Silesia  destined  for  foreign 
markets,  and  some  even  of  that  of  Poland,  is  conveyed 
hither.  There  are  no  docks  or  quays  at  Hamburg ;  and 
it  is  singular,  considering  the  great  trade  of  the  port, 
that  none  have  been  constructed.  Vessels  moor  in  the 
river  opposite  the  city,  though  the  largest  class  of  ves¬ 
sels  sometimes  load  and  discharge  by  means  of  lighters 
at  Lux  Haven,  a  tew  miles  further  down.  The  shipping 
of  H.  is  nearly  eight  times  as  large  as  that  of  Belgium, 


and  nearly  double  that  of  Denmark  and  Belgium,  in 
1877.  H.  is  joined  by  railways  with  the  principal  towns 
of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  its  trade  embraces 
every  article  that  Germany  either  sells  to,  or  buys 
from,  foreigners.  The  flourishing  state  of  the  commerce 
of  this  city  is  owiug,  to  a  great  extent,  to  the  absence 
of  almost  all  fiscal  impositions  on  the  liberty  of  inter¬ 
course.  The  government  of  II.  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  Bremen  ;  the  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  senate 
of  18  members.  Manuf.  Sugar,  tobacco,  soap,  woollen, 
cotton,  and  silk  fabrics,  gold,  silver,  and  copper  wares, 
ropes,  anchors,  sail-cloth,  surgical  and  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  Ac.  Hist.  H.  was  founded  by  Charlemagne 
toward  the  close  of  the  8th  century.  After  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  his  dynasty,  it  became  successively  subject  to 
the  dukes  of  Saxony,  and  the  counts  of  Holstein.  Early 
in  tire  13th  cent,  it  joined  with  Liibeck  in  the  formation 
of  the  Hanseatic  League;  in  1258  it  obtaiued  a  portion 
of  territory;  and  acquired  the  right  to  legislate  for 
itself  in  1269.  In  1528  it  adopted  Lutheranism.  It 
was  long  subject  to  attacks  from  the  Danes,  but  in  1768 
it  purchased  a  resignation  of  all  claims  upon  it  from 
Denmark,  and  a  security  against  future  attacks.  In 
3806  it  was  occupied  by  the  French,  and,  in  1810,  made 
the  capital  of  the  dept.  Bouches  de  l’EIbe.  It  suffered 
severely  from  the  exactions  of  the  French  troops  under 
Marshal  Davoust ;  but  at  the  peace  it  was  partially 
indemnified  for  its  losses,  and  has  since  gradually  re¬ 
trieved  its  former  flourishing  condition.  In  18SI,  by 
treaty  signed  under  compulsion  of  Prince  Bismarck,  and 
which  went  into  effect  from  October  1,  1888,  H.  entered 
into  the  Zollverein  or  Customs-Union  of  the  German 
Empire,  and  so  lost  the  greater  part  of  its  advantages 
as  a  free  port.  F’or  this  loss  H.  was  in  part  compen¬ 
sated  by  certain  concessions  from  the  Empire.  The  port 
of  Hamburg  possesses  some  of  the  largest  and  finest 
ocean  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  afloat.  Pop.  (1897) 
about  360,000. 

Hain'burg,  in  Ala.,  a  p.-vill.  of  Perry  co.,  abt  70  in.  W. 
by  N.  of  Montgomery ;  in  Ark.,  a  p.-town,  cap.  of  Ashley 
co.,  abt.  75  m.  E.S.E.  of  Camden  ;  in  Conn.,  a  p.-vill.  of 
New  London  co.,  abt.  14  m.  W.  by  N.  of  New  London  ; 
in  Fla.,  a  P.  0.  of  Madison  co  ;  in  Ills.,  a  p.-vill.  of  Cal¬ 
houn  co.,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  abt.  90  m.  S.W.  of 
Springfield;  in  Ind.,  a  vill.  of  Clark  co.,  abt.  8  m.  N.  of 
New  Albany  ;  a  P.  O.  of  Franklin  co. ;  in  Iowa,  a  city  of 
Fremont  co. ;  in  Mich.,  a  p.-town  and  twp.  of  Livingston 
co.,  abt.  25  m.  S.S.W.  of  Trenton. 

Haill'blirg,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village  of  Franklin 
co.,  about  20  m.  E.  of  Natchez. 

Haill'biirg.  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  St.  Charles 
co.,  on  the  Missouri  river  and  M.,  K.  A  T.  R.  R.,  about 
30  m.  W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Haiii'burg,  in  Neiv  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Sussex  co., 
about  13  m.  N.E.  of  Newton. 

Haiii'burg,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Erie  co.,  10  m.  from  Buffalo.  The  village  has  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  about  1,400  and  was  formerly  called  Hamburg- 
on-the-Lake. 

Ham  burg,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Fairfield  to., 
about  28  m.  S.E.  of  Columbus. 

—A  village  of  Preble  co.,  about  30  m.  W.N.W.  of  Dayton. 

Ilaill'burg',  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Berks 
co.,  on  the  Schuylkill  river,  about  15  m.  above  Reading. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  2,450. 

— A  village  of  Clinton  co.,  about  6  m.  S.  of  Lock  Haven. 

— A  village  of  Mercer  co.,  about  10  in.  N.W.  of  Mercer. 

Haiii'burg,  in  South  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Aiken 
co.,  located  on  the  Savannah  river,  opposite  the  city  of 
Augusta,  Ga. 

Haiii'burg,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Hardin  co., 
on  the  Tennessee  river,  about  15  m.  S.  of  Savannah. 

Haiii'burg,  in  Virginia,  a  P.O.  of  Shenandoah  co. 

Haiii'burg,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Vernon  co. 

Haiil'burg-ivllite.  ».  (Painting.)  A  color  of  great 
power  and  depth,  rather  purplish  or  inclining  to  crim¬ 
son  ;  it  dries  with  extreme  difficulty,  but  differs  in  no 
other  essential  quality  from  other  cochineal  lakes. 

Haui'ileu,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  aud  township 
of  New  Haven  co.  Pop.  of  twp.  (1897)  about  4,000. 

Haui'ileu,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Delaware 
co.,  about  4  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Delhi.  Pop.  (1890)  1,507. 

Haui'ileu  Junction,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of 
Vinton  co.,  about  70  m.  W.S.W.  of  Marietta. 

Hame,  n.  Home,  in  eld  English  and  Scottish  parlance. 

“  As  bees  flee  hame  wi‘  lades  o’  treasure.” — Burns . 

Ha'ineln.  a  fortified  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Hanover, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Weser  and  Hamelu,  24  m.  S.W. 
of  Hanover.  Manuf.  Tobacco,  hats,  and  woollens.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  9,625. 

Ha'mer,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-office  of  Caswell  co. 

lla'uier,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Highland  co. 

— A  village  of  Paulding  co. 

Ha'iner,  in  South  Carolina,  a  post-office  of  Marion  co. 

Hn'incrsville.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Brown  co., 
about  33  in.  E.S.E.  of  Cincinnati.  Pop.  642. 

Ha'merville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  vill.  of  Columbia  co. 

Haines,  n.  pi.  Two  lyre-shaped  pieces  of  wood  or 
metal  inserted  into  the  groove  of  a  horse’s  collar,  to 
which  the  traces  of  the  harness  are  fastened. 

Ha'niiforni,  a.  [Lat.  hamus,  hook,  and. forma,  form.] 
(Zobl.)  With  the  extremity  curved  after  the  fashion  of 
a  hook. 

Hainil'car,  the  nameof  several  Carthaginian  generals, 
the  most  famous  being  H.  Barca,  the  father  of  Hanni¬ 
bal.  In  B.  c.  247  he  was  sent  to  command  in  Sicily,  and 
held  his  ground  there  for  six  years  against  all  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Romans,  who  had  conquered  the  island. 
Peace  being  made,  and  the  first  Punic  War  ended,  H. 
after  subduing  the  mercenary  troops  in  his  own  country 
went  to  Spain,  and  conquered  or  acquired  great  part  <4 
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}*•  Hannibal,  men  a  boy,  accompanied  him.  II.  was 
killed  in  a  battle  with  the  Vettones,  b.  c.  229. 

Jlton,  Alexander,  a  distinguished  American 
officer  and  legislator  in  the  war  of  Independence,  was 
born  in  1757,  at  Nevis,  \V.  Indies.  While  a  student  of 
Columbia  College,  at  the  age  of  17,  he  published  several 
essays  concerning  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  which  were 
marked  by  vigor  and  maturity  of  style,  as  well  as  by 
soundness  of  argument.  Before  he  was  19  he  entered 
the  American  army,  with  the  rank  of  captain  of  artil¬ 
lery  ;  and  by  the  time  he  was  20,  the  commander-in- 
chief  had  made  him  his  aid-de-camp,  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel.  From  this  time  he  continued  the  in¬ 
separable  companion  of  Washington  during  the  war, 
and  was  always  consulted  by  him  on  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  ocoasions.  After  the  war,  Colonel  Hamilton,  then 
about  24,  commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  and  was 
soon  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1782  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  New  York,  where 
he  quickly  acquired  the  greatest  influence  and  distinc¬ 
tion.  He  contributed  greatly  to  the  favorable  reception 
of  the  Constitution,  by  the  essays  he  wrote,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Madison  and  Jay,  in  the  “  Federalist.”  On  the 
organization  of  the  Federal  government  in  1789,  he  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  and  during  his 
continuance  in  that  office,  about  five  years,  he  raised  the 
public  credit  from  the  lowest  state  of  depression  to  a 
height  altogether  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  In  1798,  when  an  invasion  was  apprehended 
from  the  French,  and  a  provisional  army  had  been 
called  into  the  field,  his  public  services  were  again  re¬ 
quired  ;  and  on  the  death  of  Washington,  in  1799,  he 
succeeded  to  the  chief  command.  When  the  army  was 
disbanded,  Hamilton  again  returned  to  the  bar,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  practise,  with  increased  reputation  and  suc¬ 
cess,  until  1804.  A  quarrel  having  taken  place  between 
him  and  Colonel  Burr,  the  latter  challenged  him,  and 
they  met  at  Hoboken  on  the  11th  of  July.  At  the  first 
fire  Hamilton  fell,  mortally  wounded,  on  the  same  spot 
where,  a  short  time  previously,  his  eldest  son  had  been 
killed  in  a  duel.  The  object  alike  of  bitter  hatred  and 
of  the  warmest  admiration,  H.,  who  excelled  equally  as  a 
writer  and  a  speaker,  enjoyed  among  his  contemporaries, 
both  friends  and  foes,  a  reputation  for  sterling  ability. 

Hamilton.  Anthony,  Count  de,  a  courtier  and  man 
ot  letters  in  the  17th  cent.  He  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  Scotch  family,  but  B.  in  1646,  in  Ireland;  from 
whence  he  was  taken  to  France,  when  a  child,  by  his 
parents,  who  were  attached  to  Charles  II.  When 
James  II.  was  obliged  to  contend  for  his  crown  in  Ire¬ 
land,  he  gave  II.  a  regiment  of  infantry,  and  made  him 
governor  of  Limerick ;  and  after  the  ruin  of  the  royal 
cause,  he  accompanied  James  to  France,  where  he 
passed  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  wit  and  talents  secured 
him  admission  into  the  first  circles;  and  he  n.  at  St. 
Germain,  in  1720.  —  II.  is  chiefly  known  as  an  author  by 
his  Memoirs  of  Countde  Grammont,  a  lively  and  spirited 
production,  exhibiting  a  free  and  faithful  delineation  of 
the  voluptuous  court  of  Charles  II.  His  other  works 
are,  Poems  and  Fairy  Tales,  which,  as  well  at  the  Mem¬ 
oirs,  are  in  French,  and  display  elegance  of  style  with 
fertility  of  invention. 

Hamilton,  SirWilliam,  Bart,  a  distinguished  Scottish 
metaphysician,  B.  at  Glasgow,  1788,  studied  at  Oxford, 
where  he  took  first-class  honors.  In  1813  he  was  called  to 
the  Scottish  bar;  and  in  1821  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  Universal  History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ;  — 
but  this  chair  was  little  more  than  an  honorary  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  in  18.36  he  obtained  the  office  for  which  his 
tastes  and  his  studies  pre-eminently  qualified  him  — 
the  chair  of  Logic  an!  Metaphysics, — which  he  filled 
with  such  lustre  as  fo  have  regained  for  Scotland  its 
former  distinction  in  the  field  of  metaphysics.  In  1852 
he  published  a  volume  under  the  title  of  Discussions  in 
Philosophy,  consisting  of  essays  reprinted  chiefly  from 
the  “  Edinburgh  Review,”  and  which  on  their  appearance 
had  attracted  attention  both  at  home  and  abroad.  His 
edition  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Thomas  Reid,  published  in 
1846,  displayed  vast  erudition  and  profound  thought;  and 
a  similar  award  must  be  given  to  his  collected  edition  of 
the  works  of  Dngald  Stewart  —  the  publication  of 
which  began  in  1854.  His  Lectures  on  Metaphysics  have 
been  published  since  his  death,  and  these  abundantly 
evince,  that,  whatever  differences  may  hereafter  agitate 
the  schools  as  to  the  success  or  failure  of  some  of  his 
speculations,  his  comprehensive  grasp,  his  inexorable 
analysis,  his  prodigious  learning,  truth,  and  honesty  of 
dealing  with  the  adherents  of  every  system,  will  secure 
a  universal  and  lasting  homage.  The  prominent  results 
of  his  labors  in  philosophy  reduce  themselves  to  three 
heads:  his  profound  vindication  of  the  doctrine  of  com¬ 
mon  sense ;  his  elaborate  discussion  of  the  theory  of 
perception  in  relation  to  our  belief  in  an  external  world; 
and  his  enunciation  of  the  law  of  the  conditioned  as 
bearing  on  our  knowledge  of  the  absolute  and  infinite. 
The  two  first  are  in  the  direct  line  of  the  Scottish 
school,  the  last  is  more  original,  or  colored  with  Ger¬ 
man  influences;  and  the  impulsion  which  he  has  given 
under  this  third  head,  if  less  mark'  d  by  agreement 
among  his  followers,  is  more  powerful,  and  is  likely  to 
be  the  next  starting-point  of  British  philosophy.  1).  1856. 
A  very  formidable  assault  on  Sir  IV.  Hamilton's  system 
has  recently  (1865)  been  made  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  in  his 
••  Examination  of  Sir  IV.  Hamilton's  Philosophy,  and 
of  the  principal  Philosophical  Questions  discussed  in  his 
Writings.” 

Hamilton,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  Lanarkshire,  at  the 
junction  of  the  rivers  Clyde  and  Avon.  35  miles  S.W. 
of  Edinburgh,  ami  12  N.W.  of  Lanark.  Manuf.  Cottons. 
II.  contains  a  fine  palace,  belonging  to  the  ducal  family 
of  the  same  name.  Pop.  (1897)  about  25,000. 


Ham'ilton,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  province  of 
Ontario,  cap.  of  the  co.  of  Wentworth,  at  the  head  of 
Hamilton  bay,  70  m.  N.  IV.  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The 
city  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  contains  very  many  hand¬ 
some  and  substantial  public  and  private  edifices,  and 
situated  as  it  is  upon  an  excellent  harbor  at  the  W. 
extremity  of  Lake  Ontario,  commands  an  extensive 
commerce.  Manuf.  Machinery,  Ac.  Pop.  (1897)  about 
52,000. 

Hamilton,  in  California,  a  village  and  township  of 
Butte  co.,  ou  the  Feather  river,  about  8  m.  S.W.  of 
Oroville. 

Ha  lililton,  in  Colorado,  a  village  of  Park  co.,  about 
100  m.  S.W.  of  Denver. 

Hamilton,  in  Florida,  a  N.  co.,  bordering  on  Georgia; 
area,  about  376  sq.  ni.  Hirers.  Alapaha,  Suwanee,  and 
Withlacoochoe  rivers.  Surface,  low,  in  the  N.E.  part 
swampy ;  soil,  in  general,  fertile.  Cap.  Jasper.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  10,000. 

Hamilton,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Harris 
co.,  about  22  in.  N.  of  Columbus.  Pup.  (1897)  500. 

Hamilton,  in  Illinois,  a  S.  co. ;  area,  about  440  sq.  m. 
Hirers.  Skillett  Fork  of  the  Little  Wabash  river,  and  N. 
fork  of  Saline  creek.  Surface,  undulating  ;  soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  McLeansboro.  Pop.  (1890)  17,800. 

— A  city  of  Hancock  co.,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  2  m.  E. 
of  Keokuk.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,500. 

— A  township  of  Lee  co. 

Hamilton,  in  Indiana,  a  central  co. ;  area,  about  400 
sq.  m.  Hirers.  West  fork  of  White  river,  and  Buck, 
Cicero,  and  Eagle  creeks.  Surface,  undulating;  soil, 
fertile.  Cap.  Noblesville.  Pop.  (1890)  26,123. 

— A  village  ot  Allen  co.,  on  the  St.  Joseph  river,  about  14 
m.  N.E.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

— A  village  of  Clinton  co.,  abt.  54  m.  N.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

— A  township  of  Delaware  co. 

— A  township  of  Jackson  co. 

— A  village  of  Madison  co.,  about  6  m.  W.N.W.  of  A  nderson. 

— A  post-village  of  Steuben  co.,  on  Fish  creek,  about  .6  m. 
N.  by  E.  of  Fort  Wayne. 

— A  township  of  Sullivan  co. 

Hamilton,  in  Iowa,  a  central  co. ;  area,  about  576  sq. 
m.  Hirers.  Boone  aud  Skunk  rivers.  Surface,  undu¬ 
lating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Webster  City.  Pop.  (1895) 
18,514. 

— A  township  of  Decatur  co. 

— A  township  of  Hamilton  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Marion  co.,  about  16  m.  S.E.  of  Knox¬ 
ville. 

Hamilton,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Greenwood  co. 

Hamilton,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Boone  co., 
on  the  Ohio  river,  about  48  miles  below  the  city  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Hamilton,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-town  and  township 
of  Essex  co.,  on  the  Ipswich  river,  about  22  m.  N.  by  E. 
of  Boston.  Pop.  (1895  )  961. 

11  amilton.  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Gratiot  co. 

— A  township  of  Van  Buren  co. 

— A  township  of  Clare  co. 

Hamilton,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-office  of  Fillmore  co. 

— A  flourishing  village  of  Scott  co.,  located  on  the  Chic., 
Mil.  &  St.  Paul  li.R. 

Hamilton,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village  of  Monroe  co., 
about  12  m  S.  of  Aberdeen. 

Hamilton,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Caldwell  co., 
about  50  m.  E.  of  St.  Joseph.  Pop.  (1890)  1,641. 

Hamilton,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Martin 
co.,  on  the  Roanoke  river  about  100  in.  E.  of  Raleigh. 

Hamilton,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-village  of  Gage  co. 

—A  township  of  Fillmore  co. 

Hamilton,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Atlantic  co., 
on  the  Great  Egg  Harbor  river. 

— A  township  of  Mercer  co. 

Hamilton,  in  New  York,  a  N.E.  co. ;  area,  about  1.764 
sq.  m.  Hirers.  Racket.  Black,  Hudson,  and  Sacondaga 
rivers.  Surface,  elevated ;  soil,  not  fertile.  Min.  Iron. 
Cap.  Sageville.  Pop.  (1890)  4,762. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Madison  co.,  about  28  m. 
S.W.  of  Utica.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Madison  University, 
an  excellent  educational  institution  founded  in  the 
year  1820.  Pop.  of  village  (1890)  1,744. 

Hamilton,  in  Ohio,  a  S.W.  co.,  adjoining  Indiana  and 
Kentucky;  area,  about  4oo  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Ohio,  Great 
and  Little  Miami,  and  Whitewater  rivers,  and  Mill 
creek.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Cincin¬ 
nati.  Pop.  (1890)  374,573;  (1897)  about  402,500.  It  is 
the  most  populous  co.  in  the  State. 

— A  city,  cap.  of  Butler  co.,  ou  t lie  Great  Miami  river, 
about  20  m.  N.  of  Cincinnati.  It  is  well  built,  and  pos¬ 
sesses  considerable  manufacturing  and  commercial 
interests.  Pop.  (1897)  about  20,000. 

— A  township  of  Franklin  co. 

— A  township  of  Jackson  co. 

— A  township  ot  Lawrence  co. 

— A  township  of  Warren  co. 

Hamilton,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Adams  co. 

— A  township  of  Ftankliu  co. 

— A  post-office  of  Jefferson  co. 

— A  township  of  McKean  co. 

— A  township  of  Monroe  co. 

Hamilton,  in  Tennessee,  a  S.S.E.  co.,  bordering  on 
Georgia;  area,  about  575  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Tennessee 
river,  and  some  smaller  streams.  Surface,  diversified, 
a  spur  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains  bounding  it  on  the 
N.W.  and  W. ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Chattanooga.  Pop. 
(1890  )  53,482. 

Hamilton,  in  Texas,  a  N.  central  co.;  area,  about  900 
sq.  m.  Hirers.  Lampasas  and  Leon  rivers,  and  several 
smaller  streams.  Surface,  diversified ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Hamilton.  Pop.  (1890)  9,313. 

-A  post-village,  cap.  of  Hamilton  co.,  about  95  m.  N.  by 


W.  of  Austin.  Pop.  (1890)  726. 

— A  village  of  Shelby  co.,  on  the  Sabine  river,  about  20  m. 
S.E.  of  Slielbyville.  Its  post-office  is  East  Hamilton. 

Hamilton,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Loudoun  co., 
about  157  m.  N.  of  Richmond. 

Hamilton,  in  Washington,  a  post-town  of  Skagit  co. 
Pop.  about  200. 

Hamilton,  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  of  Lafayette  co., 
about  20  m.  S.E.  of  Mineral  Point. 

— A  village  of  Ozaukee  co.,  on  Cedar  creek,  about  10  m. 
S.S.W.  of  Ozaukee. 

— A  post-village  of  Fond  du  Lac  co. 

Hamilton  Ban,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of 
Adams  co. 

Hamilton  College,  in  New  York.  See  Clinton. 

Hamilto'nia,  n.  {Hot.)  Same  as  Pyrularia,  q.  v. 

Hamilton  Sq  mire,  in  New  Jersey, &  post-village  of 
Mercer  co.,  about  6  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Trenton. 

Ham'ilton  vllle,  or  Newton  Hamilton,  in  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  a  post-borough  of  Mifflin  co.,  on  the  Juniata  River, 
about  90  m.  W.N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Ha'min,  a  fortified  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Westphalia, 
19  m.  N.W.  of  Arensberg,  and  cap.  of  the  co.  of  the 
Marck.  It  is  noted  for  its  excellent  hams.  Pop.  6,410. 

Ha'mite,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. hamus,  a  hook.]  (Pal.)  One 
ofa  genus  of  extinct  cephalopods,  which  inhabited  cham¬ 
bered  cells,  losing  their  spiral  form  soon  after  their  com¬ 
mencement,  and  then  continued  for  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  with  a  single  bend  upon  themselves  like  a  hook. 
They  are  found  in  the  green-sand  formation  in  England. 

Ilamit'ic,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  Ham,  the  son 
ot  Noah,  or  to  his  descendants. 

Ham'let,  n.  [Dim.  of  A.S.  ham,  home:  Fr.  hameau. 
See  Home.]  Originally  the  dwelling  of  a  freeholder ;  in 
its  modern  sense,  a  small  village;  a  small  cluster  or  con¬ 
gregation  of  houses  in  the  country. 

“  The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep.  Gray. 

Ham'let,  a  celebrated  Danish  prince,  whose  story  is 
told  by  Saxo-Grammaticus,  and  rendered  familiar  to  all 
acquainted  with  the  English  tongue  by  the  admirable 
tragedy  written  by  Shakspeare. 

Ham'let,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Mercer  co.,  about 
18  m.  S.S.W.  of  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Hamlet,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Stark  co. 

Hamlet,  in  New  York, a.  post-village  of  Chautauqua  co. 

Hamlet,  in  Hhode  Island,  a  village  of  Providence  co., 
about  15  m.  N.  of  Providence. 

Ha  m  l  ill,  in  A rkatisas,  a  po&t-office  of  Cross  co. 

Iln  ml  in.  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Brown  co.,  about 
37  m.  N.W.  of  Atchison. 

Hamlin,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Calloway  co. 

II  amlin.  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Mason  co. 

— A  township  of  Eaton  co. 

11a  ml  in.  in  New  York,  a  post-town  of  Monroe  co.  Pop. 

(1890)  2,338. 

Hamlin,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Lebanon  co. 

— A  township  of  McKean  co. 

Hamlin  Grove,  in  Iowa,  a  post-township  of  Audu¬ 
bon  eo. 

Ham'linton,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Wayne  co. 

Hain'me,  a  trading-town  of  Belgium,  prov.  E.  Flanders, 

4  m.  N.  of  Termond.  Manuf.  Soap,  almond-oil,  canvas, 
and  cordage. 

Ham  mer,  n.  [A.  S.  and  L.  Sax.  hamer ;  Ger.  and 
Dan.  hammer  ;  Icel.  and  0.  Ger.  hamar :  Sansk.  ham,  to 
strike.]  A  tool  used  by  mechanics,  which  consists  of  an 
iron  head  fixed  crosswise  upon  a  handle.  The  H.,  how¬ 
ever,  employed  in  the  useful  arts  vary  greatly  in  form, 
and  the  weights  of  individual  examples  may  be  estimated 
from  several  tons  to  the  fraction  of  an  ounce.  The  H.  used 
by  blacksmiths  are  of  several  kinds.  Among  others  are 
the  about-sledge,  which  is  the  largest  of  all,  and  is  held 
by  both  hands  at  the  furthest  end  of  the  handle,  and 
being  swung  at  arm’s  length  above  the  head,  is  made  to 
fall  heavily  upon  the  work.  The  up-hand  sledge  is  not 
so  large,  but  is  used  with  both  bands,  and  seldom  raised 
above  the  head.  The  hand-H.  is  the  smallest,  and  may 
be  used  with  one  hand  at  the  anvil.  The  class  of  H. 
called  riveling-H.  have  the  handle  fixed  to  them  bypass¬ 
ing  it  through  a  hole  in  ttie  head,  where  it  is  made  to 
fit  or  be  wedged  firmly ;  the  face  is  formed  of  steel,  as 
well  as  tiie  riveting  end,  and  welded  to  the  iron.  These 
II.  are  used  by  carpenters,  smiths,  engineers,  and  nu¬ 
merous  artisans,  varying  in  size  and  form  according  to 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  required.  A  variety  of 
II.  having  two  claws,  called  claw-II. ,  are  much  used  by 
carpenters  and  other  mechanics,  as  the  claw,  together 
with  the  handle,  forms  a  powerful  lever  for  drawing  out 
nails,  Ac.  The  largest  H.  are  those  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  iron.  In  this  form  they  are  not  mere  tools, 
but  machines  moved  by  steam  or  some  other  power. 
There  are  many  varieties.  Framing's  fnrge-H.,  which  is 
used  for  heavy  castings,  as  well  as  for  edge-tools,  knives, 
files,  Ac.,  may  be  moved  either  by  hand,  water  or  steam 
power.  A  heavy  hammer-head  with  a  guide-rod,  cones, 
and  vertical  spring,  accomplish  the  work  by  means  of  a 
driving-shaft  made  to  rotate  by  any  source  of  power. 
In  Hutton's  power-H.  the  weight  is  raised  by  a  strap  or 
chain,  attached  to  a  drum  or  pulley  on  an  axis;  whan 
the  blow  is  struck,  the  momentum  is  made  to  assist  in 
raising  the  H.  again.  This  //.  is  much  used  in  heating 
iron  and  steel  between  pairs  of  dies.  The  frictional- 
action-H.  can  be  worked  by  liny  continuously  revolving 
power-shaft,  and  cun  be  made  to  hammer  150  blows  per 
minute  with  a  very  heavy  hammer-head.  Cotton's  air 
tilt-H.  and  Waterhouse's  compressed-air  forge-H.  for 
light  work  in  a  smith’s  chop,  are  also  useful  varieties  ; 
and  there  are  many  more.  The  powerful  machine  called 
the  steam-11,  was  originally  invented  by  Mr.  Nasmyth, 
in  1842.  Stea m-H.  since  that  time  have  received  many 
minor  improvements  in  their  construction.  In  soma 
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cases  the  //'.-block  is  a  sort  of  plunger,  working  in  the 
cylinder,  instead  of  a  heavy  mass  suspended  from  the 
piston-rod,  as  the  Morrison’s  H.  (Fig.  1046),  much  used 
in  this  country ;  in  some  II,  the  piston-rod  and  piston 
are  all  cast  in  one  piece,  while  others  are  so  contrived  as 
to  increase  the  space  through  which  the  //.  falls  to  the 
anvil.  A  class  of  cheaper  and  simpler  steam-//,  is  also 
made  for  certain  purposes,  either  in  iron-forging,  boiler- 
riveting,  or  ore-crushing.  Some  of  the  H.  now  in  use 
are  of  great  weight,  and  it  seems  probable,  from  the 
magnitude  of  the  works  undertaken  in  iron  manufac¬ 
ture  at  the  present  day,  that  still  larger  and  more  power¬ 
ful  H.  will  be  constructed. 

( Anat .)  The  most  exterior  of  the  four  small  bones 
of  the  ear. 

{Gunnery.)  That  part  of  the  lock  of  a  musket  which 
descends  violently  upon  the  percussion-cap  when  the 
trigger  is  pulled. 

— That  part  of  the  mechanism  of  a  clock  which  strikes  on 
the  gong  and  proclaims  the  time.  —  That  part  of  a  piano 
which,  acting  in  connection  with  the  keys,  strikes  the 
wires  which  produce  the  tones. 

Ham'iner,  v.  a.  To  beat  with  a  hammer.  —  To  work, 
form,  or  forge  with  a  hammer. 

“  I  must  pay  with  hammer'd  money  Instead  of  milled."  —  Dryden. 

— To  work  in  the  mind;  to  contrive  by  intellectual  labor ; 
—  often  before  out. 

“  l  cannot  do  it ;  yet  I'll  hammer  out."  —  Shake. 

— v.  n.  To  work ;  to  be  busy ;  to  be  engaged  in  contrivance. 

11  Wilt  thou  still  be  hammering  treachery  ?  "  —  Shake. 

— To  be  in  agitation  ;  to  be  working. 

‘‘  Blood  and  revenge  are  hammering  in  my  head."  —  Shake. 

Hain'inerable,  a.  That  may  be  worked  or  shaped 
with  a  hammer. 

Hain'iner-beaiii,  n.  (Arch.)  A  horizontal  piece  of 
timber  from,  or  near,  that  above  the  feet  of  a  rafter,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  a  rafter 
to  an  outward  thrust.  It  is  only  used  in  Gothic  roofs, 
and  is  of  value  as  providing  a  counterbalance  to  the 
weight  of  the  rafter. 

Hain'iiier-elath,  n.  The  cloth  which  covers  the 
box  of  a  carriage. 

Hain'merer,  n.  One  who  works  with  a  hammer. 

Hain'merfest,  a  town  of  Norway,  prov.  of  Fiumark, 
on  the  island  of  Qualoe,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  ;  bat.  70° 
40'  N.,  Lon.  23°  35'  43"  E.  It  is  only  remarkable  for 
being  the  most  northern  town  of  Europe.  Pop.  1700. 

Hani’merlish,  n.  Same  as  Hammerhead  (q.  v.). 

Haul  iner-liarden.  v.  a.  To  harden  by  repeated 
hammering,  as  metal  in  the  cold  state. 

M am'inerlioad.  Hain'nierfisli,  n.  ( Zoiil .)  See 
Zyo.bna. 

Ilam'merinan,  n. ;  pi.  Hammermen.  A  hammerer; 
a  forgeman. 

Ham'inersley's  Fork,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post- 
office  of  Clinton  co. 

Hain'mersmitli,  a  town  of  England,  co.  Middlesex, 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Thames,  4  m.  S.W.  of  London.  //. 
is  principally  inhabited  by  merchants  and  others  whose 
business  calls  them  daily  to  the  city.  A  striking  feature 
of  H.  is  the  fine  suspension  bridge  across  the  Thames, 
which  was  completed  in  1827,  at  a  cost  of  $500,000.  Pop. 
of  town  and  parish  (1895)  45,400;  of  the  town  alone, 
about  25,000. 

Hani'iner-wort,  n.  [A.  S.  hamnr-wyrt.]  (Bot.)  See 
Parietaria. 

Hainmocliry'sos,  n.  [Lat.  hammochrysus .]  (Min.) 
See  Mica. 

Ifam'niock,  n.  [Sp.  hamaca;  of  Indian  origin,  tin- 
word  hamac,  in  the  language  of  some  of  the  aboriginal  W. 
Indiatribes,  denoting  nets  of  cotton  extending  from  two  } 
posts,  and  used  as  beds.]  (Naut.)  A  kind  of  hanging  bed  or 
cot,  suspended  between  trees  or  posts,  or  by  hooks.  They 
are  generally  used  by  sailors  on  shipboard,  where  the 
H.  consists  of  an  oblong  piece  of  bempen  cloth,  having 
fastened  to  each  end  several  small  lines,  meeting  in  a 
grummetovivon 
ring;  these 
form  the  clews. 

Tlie  whole  hav¬ 
ing  a  mattress 
and  pillow 
placed  in  it,  is 
hoisted  up  into 
its  place  by 
small  ropes 
called  lanyards, 
and  suspended 
from  hooks  in  the  beams  of  the  ceiling  overhead,  about 
9  feet  asunder.  The  II.  forms  a  very  agreeable  bed,  es¬ 
pecially  in  cold  weather;  but  some  little  practice  is 
needed  at  first  to  get  in  and  out  successfully.  During 
the  day  the  //.,  lashed  up  tight,  with  the  mattresses  and 
bedding  rolled  within,  are  stowed  in  the  netting  along 
the  upper  edge  of  the  bulwark. 

Hammonas'set  River,  in  Connecticut,  enters  Long 
Island  Sound  between  New  Haven  and  Middlesex  cos. 

Ham  ir.oml,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Spencer 
county. 

Hammond,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-town  of  Tangipahoa 
paiish. 

Hammond,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  and  township 
of  St.  Lawrence  co.,  on  St.  Lawrence  river,  about  20  m. 
S.  W.  of  Ogdensburg.  Pop.  (1890)  1,774. 

Hammond,  in  South  Carolina,  a  P.  0.  of  Horry  co. 

Hammond,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  St.  Croix  co.,  on  the  C.,  St.  P.,  M.  &  O.  R.  R.,  about 
16  miles  N.  E.  of  Hudson. 

Hammond  Corners,  in  New  York,  a  village  of 
Chemung  co. 


Ham'mondsbnrg;.  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Warren  co. 

Ham'niondN  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of 
Tioga  co.  Its  P.  0.  is  Hammond. 

Ham'mondsport,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Steuben  co.,  about  0  m.  N.E.  of  Bath.  Pop.  (1890)  934. 

Hammondsville,  in  Ohio,  a  p.-vill.  of  Jefferson  co. 

Ham'monton,  in  New  Jersey ,  a  post-village  of  Atlan¬ 
tic  co.,  abt.  30  m.  S.S.E.  of  Camden. 

Ham'monville,  in  Kentucky,  a  P.  O.  of  Hart  co. 

Ham'orton,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Chester 
co.,  abt.  32  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Philadelphia. 

Hamose'.  Ha'mmis,  a  [From  Lat.  hamus,  a  hook.] 
(Bot.)  With  the  end  forming  a  curve;  liamulose. 

Hamp  den,  John,  an  English  patriot,  b.  at  London, 
1594.  He  was  the  head  of  a  wealthy  family,  and  was 
cousin  to  Oliver  Cromwell.  In  1625  he  was  returned  to 
Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Grampound.  His  sympa¬ 
thies  were  with  the  popular  party,  and  in  1626  he  was 
one  of  those  who  refused  to  contribute  to  the  general 
loan  required  by  the  king,  and  was  imprisoned.  After 
being  unconditionally  set  free,  he  began  to  take  an 
active  part  in  affairs,  and  his  reputation  grew  rapidly. 
In  1636  he  set  the  example  of  refusing  to  pay  the  ship- 
money,  a  tax  arbitrarily  imposed  by  the  king.  His 
refusal  was  without  passion,  but  firm,  —  his  resolution 
being  to  have  the  question  of  right  tried  in  his  own  per¬ 
son.  Proceedings  were  instituted  against  him,  and  in 
the  following  year  the  trial  took  place,  which  lasted  13 
days.  The  decision  was  against  II.,  but  it  mado  him 
more  than  ever  the  favorite  of  the  people,  who  felt  it  as 
a  heavy  blow  fallen  on  their  liberties.  Its  tendency 
was  to  consolidate  the  party  opposed  to  arbitrary  power, 
and  to  hasten  the  crisis  of  civil  war.  H.  and  other 
members  were  impeached  by  the  king,  who  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  seize  them.  At  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  war,  II.  levied  a  body  of  troops,  and  served 
under  Essex.  He  displayed  great  ability,  vigor,  and 
energy,  both  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Public  Safety  ;  but  in  a  skirmish  with  Prince 
Rupert,  at  Chalgrove,  June  18th,  1643,  he  was  severely 
wounded,  and  died  on  the  24th. 

Hanip'tleii.  in  Kansas,  a  village  of  Coffey  co.,  on  the 
Neosho  river,  about  100  miles  S.S.W.  of  Leavenworth. 

Hampden,  in  Maine,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Penobscot  co.  Pop.  (1897)  about  2,500. 

Hampden.  in  Massachusetts,  a  S.W.  co.,  bordering  on 
Connecticut.  Area,  about  634  sq.  ni.  Rivers.  Con¬ 
necticut.  Westfield,  and  Chicopee  rivers.  Surface,  un¬ 
even ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Springfield.  Pop.  (1895)  152,938. 

Hampden,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Kittson  co. 

II am |Hl<-ll.  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Geauga  co. 

Hampden,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-townsliip  of  Cum¬ 
berland  co. 

Hampden,  in  Wisconsin,  a  thriving  township  of 
Columbia  co. 

Hampden  Corner,  in  Maine,  a  post-office  of  Pen¬ 
obscot  co. 

Hampden-Sidney  Colleg-e.  in  Virginia,  a  semi¬ 
nary  and  post-office  of  Prince  Edward  co.,  about  68  m. 
W.  by  S.  of  Richmond.  The  college  was  founded  in 
1783,  and  has  graduated  some  very  prominent  men.  It 
possesses  a  considerable  library. 

Ham'per,  n.  [Contracted  from  hanaper,  q.  v.]  A 
large,  square  basket  for  conveying  things  to  market, 
Ac. ;  as,  a  hamper  of  game. 

— v.  a.  To  put  into  a  hamper. 

Ham'per,  n.  [Dan.  hump;  Swed.  hampa,  hemp  ;  Icel. 
hamlaUc,  entangled,  as  with  a  rope.  See  IIemb.]  A  fet¬ 
ter  or  chain;  a  shackle;  an  instrument  that  binds. 

— v.  a.  To  shackle ;  to  put  a  hamper  or  fetter  upon ;  to 
entangle  ;  to  ensnare  ;  —  hence,  to  impede  in  action,  mo¬ 
tion,  or  progress  ;  to  perplex  ;  to  encumber  ;  to  embar¬ 
rass;  as,  a  poor  man  hampered  with  a  large  family.  —  To 
make  complicated;  to  tangle. 

“  Their  hampered  nerves  unwind."  —  Blackmore. 

Hampshire,  Hants,  (more  properly  Southampton- 
shirej  a  S.  co.  of  England,  including,  also,  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  is  bounded  S.  by  the  English  Channel  and  the  So- 
lent, which  cuts  off  the  Isle  of  Wight;  N.  by  Berkshire;  E. 
by  Surrey  and  Sussex;  and  W.  by  Wiltshire  and  Dorset¬ 
shire.  Area,  including  the  Isle  of  Wight,  1,625  sq.  m. 
De.sc.  H.  is  distinguished  as  an  agricultural  shire,  though 
its  sea-coast  has  also  rendered  it  of  considerable  impor¬ 
tance  as  a  maritime  and  commercial  co.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  ranges  of  the  N.  and  S.  Downs,  and  the  S.W. 
division  of  the  county  is  extensively  occupied  by  the 
New  Forest;  but  the  county  is  generally  well  wooded. 
Rivers  and  Harbors.  The  Loddon,  felling  into  the 
Thames;  the  Anton,  the  Itchin,  the  Avon,  and  the 
Boldre  Water,  which  empties  near  Lymington.  These 
rivers  are  navigable  for  a  considerable  distance.  Along 
the  coast,  and  in  the  Solent,  which  divides  it  from  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  are  numerous  excellent  harbors  and  road¬ 
steads,  of  the  former  of  which  Portsmouth  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal.  Prod.  H.  is  famous  for  the  breeding  of  cattle,  and 
more  especially  of  hogs  and  sheep,  its  bacon  being  con¬ 
sidered  the  best  in  the  kingdom.  It  also  produces  excel¬ 
lent  wheat  and  abundance  of  hay;  very  fine  honey,  and 
large  quantities  of  cider  are  made.  Manuf.  Woollen 
goods,  cloth,  shalloons,  serges,  &c.  Malt  and  leather  are 
made  at  Basingstoke.  Silk,  straw  hats,  paper ;  vast  quan¬ 
tities  of  common  salt,  and  of  Epsom  and  Glauber  salts,  are 
also  manufactured.  Chief  towns.  Winchester,  Southamp¬ 
ton,  Portsmouth,  Andover,  and  Gosport.  Pop.  (1891) 
690,086. 

Hampshire,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Kane  co.,  about  58  miles  W.N.W.  of  Chicago.  Pop. 
of  village  (1890  )  696. 

Hampshire,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Clinton  co. 

Hampshire,  in  Massachusetts,  a  W.  central  co. ;  area, 
about  572  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Connecticut,  Chicopee,  and 


Westfield  rivers.  Surface,  uneven ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap, 
Northampton.  Pop.  (1895)  54,713. 

Hamp'shire,  in  New  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Steuben  co. 

Hampshire,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of  Maury  co. 

Hampshire,  in  West  Virginia,  a  N.E.  co.,  bordering 
on  Maryland  and  Virginia;  area,  about  550  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Cacapon,  and  the  two  main  branches  of  the 
Potomac  river.  Surface,  highly  diversified  ;  soil,  fertile. 
Min.  Coal  and  iron  in  abundance.  County-town.  Romney. 
Pop.  (1890)  11,419. 

Hampshire,  New.  See  New  Hampshire. 

Hamp  shirite,  a.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  Aphrodite. 

Hamp  stead,  a  picturesque  village  of  England,  county 
Middlesex,  now  forming  an  outlying  district  of  London. 
It  stands  on  the  crest  of  a  hill,  460  feet  above  sea-level, 
in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  heath  covering  about  280 
acres,  which  commands  a  superb  view  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  counties.  H.  Heath  is  a  favorite  pleasure  resort  of 
the  Londoners,  who  assemble  here  on  Sundays  and  holi¬ 
days  in  tens  of  thousands.  //.  possesses  many  fine,  old, 
historic  mansions,  and  has  for  a  couple  of  centuries  been 
celebrated  as  the  place  of  residence  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  English  poets.  Pop.  about  20,000. 

Hamp  stead,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Carroll 
co.,  about  56  m.  N.N.W.  of  Annapolis. 

Hampstead,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of 
Rockingham  co. 

Hamp'stead,  in  Virginia,  a  post-vill.  of  King  George 
co.,  about  56  m.  N.N.E.  of  Richmond. 

Hamp'ton,  a  town  of  England,  co.  Middlesex,  10  miles 
W.S.W.  of  London.  In  its  vicinity  is  the  magnificent 
palace  of  Hampton  Court,  built  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and 
subsequently  the  favorite  residence  of  many  of  the 
English  sovereigns.  It  contains  a  splendid  collection 
of  historical  paintings,  and  several  cartoons  by  Itafaelle. 
Pop.  5,500. 

H amp'ton,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Calhoun 
co.,  about  80  m.  6.  of  Little  Rock. 

Hamp'ton,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-township  of  Wind¬ 
ham  co.,  abt.  35  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Hartford. 

Hamp'ton.  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Henry  co.,  on 
the  Central  R.  R,  of  Georgia. 

Hamp'ton.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Rock  Island  co.,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  about  12  miles 
above  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Hamp'ton,  in  Iowa,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Franklin  co., 
about  90  m.  N.N.E.  of  DesMoines.  Pop.  (1895)  2,527. 

Hamp'ton.  in  Ky.,  a  post-village  of  Livingston  co. 

Hamp'ton.  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Bay  co. 

Hamp'ton.  in  Minnesota,  a  post-town  and  township 
of  Dakota  co.,  about  11  miles  S.W.  of  Hastings. 

Hamp'ton.  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  i’latte  co., 
about  14  m.  E.S.E.  of  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

Hamp'ton.  in  Nebraska,  a  post-village  of  Hamilton  co. 

Hamp'ton.  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-town  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Rockingham  co.,  about  50  miles  S.E.  of  Concord. 
Pop.  1,330. 

Hamp'ton,  in  New  Jersey, a  village  of  Burlington  co. 

Hamp'ton,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Oneida  co. 

— A  post-town  of  Washington  co. 

Hamp'ton,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Adams 
co.,  about  20  miles  S.S.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Hamp'ton,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  City  co.,  on  the  James  river,  96  miles  S.E.  of  Rich¬ 
mond;  was  almost  entirely  burnt  during  tlie  Civil  War. 
A  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  was  established 
here  iu  1868,  under  the  auspices  of  tlie  American  Mis¬ 
sionary  Association,  for  tlie  purpose  of  preparing  youths 
of  the  South,  without  distinction  of  color,  for  the  work 
of  organizing  schools  in  the  Southern  States.  Here  is 
also  an  extensive  Soldier’s  Home,  beautifully  located 
within  sight  of  Hampton  Roads.  Pop.  (1897)  about 
2,800. 

II  amp'tonbnrg,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Orange 
county. 

Hamp'ton  Falls,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-town¬ 
ship  of  Rockingham  co.  Pop.  622. 

Hamp'ton  Roads,  in  Virginia,  an  arm  of  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay,  at  tlie  month  of  James  river,  between 
Hampton  and  Norfolk.  The  channel  is  commanded  by 
Fortress  Monroe,  on  Old  Point  Comfort,  and  by  Fort 
Calhoun.  Light-houses  have  been  erected  at  different 
points  of  this  harbor,  whicli  is  one  of  the  safest  and 
most  capacious  on  the  Allantic  coast. 

Hamp'tonville,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of 
Yadkin  co.,  about  130  m.  W.N.W.  of  Raleigh. 

Hum'-shackle,  (-shdk’l,)  v.  a.  To  bind,  secure,  or 
fasten  by  attaching  the  head  with  a  cord,  Ac.,  to  one  of 
the  forelegs  ;  as,  to  ham-shackle  a  mule  ;  —  hence,  to 
curb,  confine,  or  restrain. 

Ham'ster,  n.  (Zoiil.)  The  Cricetus  frumentarius,  a  ro¬ 
dent  animal  of  tlie  rat  tribe,  distinguished  by  two  im¬ 
mense  cheek-pouches, which  will  hold  a  quarter  of  a  pint, 
and  by  its  remarkable  instincts.  It  inhabits  tlie  sandy 
districts  of  tlie  N.  of  Europe  and  Asia,  Austria,  Silesia, 
and  many  parts  of  Germany,  Poland,  Ac.,  and  is  very  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  agriculturist  on  account  of  the  quantity 
of  grain  it  devours.  The  general  size  of  the  H.  is  nearly 
that  of  a  brown  or  Norway  rat,  but  it  is  of  a  much 
thicker  form,  and  has  a  short  and  somewhat  hairy  tail. 

Ham'string,  n.  One  of  the  tendons  of  the  ham. 

* '  A  player,  whose  conceit  lies  iu  his  hamstring."— Shaks. 

— v.a.  (imp.  and  pp.  hamstrung  or  hamstringed.)  To  cut 
the  tendons  of  the  ham,  and  thus  to  lame  or  disable. 

Hamlramt,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Wayne 
county. 

II  am'nlose,  a.  [From  Lat.  hamus,  hook.]  Having  a 
small  hook  at  the  end;  hamose. 

Hun.  (Hist.)  The  name  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  25 
dynasties  of  China  (206  b.  C.  to  220  A.  D.),  founded  by 
Kun-tsu.  The  number  and  character  of  its  heroes  and 
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literature  are  superior  to  those  of  most  other  periods, 
and  to  this  day  the  term  Sons  of  Man  is  the  favorite  ap¬ 
pellation  of  the  Chinese  among  themselves. 

llilimni'ali.  [Scrip/.)  A  false  prophet  of  Gibeon,  who 
for  his  impious  hardihood  was  overtaken  with  speedy 
death,  according  to  the  word  of  God.  (Jer.  xxviii.  15  -17.) 

Hail  after,  n.  [Norm,  hanap;  A.S.  hncej) ;  Fr  .hanap, 
a  drinking-vessel.]  A  kind  of  basket  for  holding  and 
carrying  money. 

—In  the  English  Court  of  Chancery,  a  kind  of  basket  for¬ 
merly  used  to  receive  all  fees,  Ac.,  derivable  from  char¬ 
ters,  grants,  patents,  Ac.; —  hence,  the  exchequer  office 
so  named 

Hanaii,  ( Ini'now ,)  a  town  of  Prussia,  on  the  Kintzig. 
near  its  confluence  with  the  Main,  11  miles  S.  of  Hesse- 
Cassel,  and  the  same  distance  S.E.  of  Franktort-on-the- 
Main.  Manuf.  Watches,  jewelry,  camlets,  hats,  silk 
stuffs,  carpets,  leather,  gloves,  and  hosiery,  carriages,  Ac. 
Pop.  17,500. 

Haiiee,  Ilancll,  n.  [See  IIvunch.]  (Arch.)  The  end 
of  an  elliptical  arch,  which  is  an  arc  of  smaller  circle 
than  the  scheme  or  central  part  of  the  arch. 

(Naut.)  The  fall  of  the  fife-rail  down  to  the  gang¬ 
way. 

Hail'cock,  John,  an  American  statesman,  b.  in  Quincy, 
Mass.,  1737.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1757, 
and  entered  the  counting-house  of  an  uncle,  on  whose 
death  in  1761  he  received  a  large  fortune,  and  became  a 
prominent  merchant.  After  the  affray  known  as  the 
“Boston  Massacre,”  in  1770,  and  at  the  funeral  of  the 
slain,  he  delivered  an  address  so  glowing  and  fearless  in 
its  reprobation  of  the  conduct  of  the  soldiery  and  their 
leaders,  as  to  greatly  offend  the  governor,  who  endeav¬ 
ored  to  seize  the  person  of  H.  who  was  a  member,  and 
afterwards  president,  of  the  provincial  Congress  at  Con¬ 
cord.  This  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
expedition  to  Concord  which  led  to  the  first  battle  of  the 
revolution.  In  1775,  H.  was  chosen  president  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  and  in  1776  signed  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence.  In  1780  he  was  chosen  first  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts;  to  which  office, 
with  an  interval  of  two  years,  he  was  annually  reelected 
till  his  death,  1793. 

Han'coek, Winfield  Scott, an  American  military  com¬ 
mander,  B.  in  Montgomery  co.,  Penn.,  1824,  entered  West 
Point  Academy  in  1840,  graduated  in  1844,  and  received 
his  commission  of  2d  lieutenant,  lie  served  during  the 
Mexican  war,  was  promoted  for  his  gallantry,  and  hav¬ 
ing  filled  several  subordinate  posts,  was  made  assistant 
quartermaster-general,  which  rank  ho  held  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  civil  war.  In  1861  H.  was  appointed  a 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  attached  to  the 
army  of  the  Potomac.  He  accompanied  Gen.  McClel¬ 
lan's  army  to  the  peninsula  in  1862,  and  distinguished 
himself  both  before  Yorktown  and  Williamsburg.  At 
the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  in  Dec.,  1862,  Gen.  M.  com¬ 
manded  a  division  of  the  2d  Corps,  which  suffered  most 
severely,  and  for  his  services  on  this  occasion  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  commission  as  major-general.  He  took  part 
in  the  battles  of  Chancellorsville  and  of  Gettysburg  in 
1863,  and  in  one  of  the  many  struggles  which  took  place 
during  that  most  eventful  campaign  was  severely  wound¬ 
ed.  In  1868,  II.  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Johnson  to  the 
command  of  the  S.W.  military  dist.,  but  his  appoint¬ 
ment  was  not  indorsed  by  the  senate.  In  June,  1880, 
he  became  the  unsuccessful  Democratic  nominee  for 
President.  At  the  time  of  his  d.  at  New  York,  Febru-| 
ary  9,  1886,  he  commanded  the  Department  of  the  East.| 

Hail'cock.  in  Geo.,  a  N.E.  cent.  co. ;  area,  474  sq.  m.| 
Hirers.  Oconee,  Ogeecbee,  and  Buffalo  creek.  Surface, 
diversified;  soil,  moderately  fertile.  Min.  Gold,  agate, 

I  chalcedony,  opal,  kaolin,  Ac.  Cap.  Sparta.  Pop.  (1890) 

II  a  n'cock.  in  Illinois,  an  extreme  W.  co.,  adjoining 
Iowa  and  Missouri ;  area,  about  769  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Mis¬ 
sissippi  river,  Crooked  creek,  and  gome  smaller  streams. 
Surface,  undulating;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Carthage. 
Pop.  (1890)  31,907. 

— A  township  of  the  above  co. 

Han'coek,  in  Indiana,  a  central  co. ,  area,  about  307 
sq.  m.  Hirers.  Blue  river,  and  Sugar  creek.  Surface, 
mostly  level;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Greenfield.  Pop.  (1890) 
17,82!). 

— A  post-office  of  Harrison  co. 

Han'coek,  in  Iowa,  a  N.  central  co;  area,  abt.  576  sq. 
m.  Risers.  Iowa  and  Boone  rivers.  Surface,  diversi¬ 
fied;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Concord.  Pop.  (1895)  11,141. 

Han'  cock,  in  Kentucky,  a  N.W.  co.,  bordering  on  In¬ 
diana;  area,  about  200  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Ohio  river,  and 
Blackford  and  Panther  creeks.  Surface,  undulating; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Hawesville.  Pop.  (1890)  9,214. 

Han'coek,  in  Maine,  an  E.  co.,  bordering  on  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  ocean  ;  area,  about  1,650  sq.  m.  Risers.  Penobscot, 
Union  and  Narraguagus  rivers,  besides  numerous 
smaller  streams  and  lakes.  Surface,  diversified ;  soil, 
fertile.  Cap.  Ellsworth.  Pop.  (1890)  37,312. 

— A  post-town  and  township  of  the  above  co.,  at  the  head 
of  Frenchman’s  Bay,  about  75  m.  E.  by  N.  of  the  city 
of  Augusta.  Pop.  (1890)  1,190. 

Han'  cock,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Washington 
co.,  on  the  Potomac  river,  about  125  in.  W.N.W.  of  Bal¬ 
timore.  Pop.  815. 

H  an'coek,  in  Massachusetts,  a.  post-town  and  township 
of  Berkshire  co. 

Han'coek,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Houghton  co.,  about  1  m.  north  of  Houghton.  Pop. 
of  village  (1894)  1,662. 

Han'  cock,  in  Mississippi,  a  S.  co.,  bordering  on  Louis¬ 
iana  and  the  Mississippi  Sound;  area,  about  594  sq.  m. 
Hirers.  Pearl  and  Wolf  rivers.  Surface,  level;  soil, 
sterile.  Cap.  Bay  St.  Louis.  Pop.  (1890)  8,318. 


Han'coek.  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-town  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Hillsborough  co.  Pop.  (1897)  about  650. 

II  an'coek,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Delaware  co.  Pop.  of  village  (1890)  1,279. 

Hail'cock,  in  Ohio,  a  N.W.  central  co. ;  area,  about 
522  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Auglaize,  and  the  headwaters  of  the 
Portage  river,  and  Eagle  and  Ottawa  creeks.  Surface, 
generally  level;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Limestone.  Cap. 
Findlay.  Pop.  (1890)  42,563. 

II  an'coek,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Berks  co., 
located  on  the  Phila.  <{-  Beading  R.R. 

Hail'cock,  in  Tennessee,  a  N.E.  co.,  adjoining  Vir¬ 
ginia;  area,  abt.  260  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Clinch  and  Powell’s 
rivers.  Surface,  mountainous;  soil,  generally  fertile. 
Min.  Iron  ore.  Cap.  Sneedsville.  Pop.  (1890)  10,342. 

II  an'coek.  in  Texas,  a  post-office  of  Limestone  co. 

II  an'coek.  in  Vermont,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Addison  co. 

Han'coek,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Waushara 
co.,  about  12  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Wantoma. 

Han'coek,  in  W.  Virginia,  an  extreme  N.  co.,  adjoin¬ 
ing  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  ;  area,  abt.  92  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Ohio  river,  and  some  smaller  streams.  Surface,  gener¬ 
ally  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Fairview.  Pop.  6,414. 

Ilan'cock'N  Bridge,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village 
of  Salem  co.,  abt.  5  m.  S.  of  Salem. 

Hand,  n.  [A.S.,  L.  Ger.,  Ger.,  Swed.,  and  D. hand;  Dan. 
haand;  Icel.  hand.  The  root  is  found  in  Icel.  henda,  to 
lay  hold  of.]  The  extremity  of  the  human  arm,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  palm  and  fingers,  connected  with  the  arm 
at  the  wrist.  (See  below,  §  Anaff.  and  Physiol.) 

— A  limb  of  certain  animals  which  performs  a  similar 
office  to  that  of  the  human  hand;  as,  the  hand  of  a 
hawk.  —  A  measure  of  four  inches,  or  of  a  hand’s 
breadth;  a  palm;  —  commonly  used  in  computing  a 
horse’s  height;  as,  a  mare  of  fourteen  hands.  —  A  term 
used  in  describing  the  parts  of  a  horse ;  as,  forehand,  for 
the  head,  neck,  and  fore  quarters;  and  hind-hand,  which 
includes  the  rest.  It  also  designates  the  hand  of  the 
rider,  —  the  sjtur-hand  being  the  right  hand,  and  the 
bridle-hand  the  left.  —  The  index  of  a  dial,  or  that  which 
points  the  time.  “  The  hands  of  clocks  and  shadows  of 
sun-dials.”  (Locke.)  —  Side;  quarter;  part;  direction, 
either  right  or  left;  as,  "It  is  allowed  on  all  hands." 
(Swift.) — Power  of  performance;  skill;  means  of  mak¬ 
ing  or  producing;  ability;  dexterity;  as,  a  good  hand 
for  work. —  External  action;  deed;  performance;  — 
hence,  manner  of  acting  or  performance.  “  Virgil  Iiad 
his  last  hand  put  to  it.”  (Addison.) — Agency  of  con¬ 
veyance,  or  transmission ;  as,  to  buy  at  second-/iam/, 
that  is,  when  no  longer  new,  or  in  the  original  condi¬ 
tion.  — -  Possession  ;  power  ;  control ;  course  of  execu¬ 
tion; 'act  of  ownership;  —  commonly  in  the  plural;  as. 
I  place  myself  entirely  in  your  hands.  —  An  agent;  a 
man  employed  in  agency  or  service;  a  laborer;  any 
subordinate  person  employed  as  a  worker,  or  one  who  is 
skilful  and  expert  at  any  occupation ;  as,  a  field  hand,  a 
first  hand,  a  ship's  complement  of  hands.  Ac. 

— Style  of  penmanship;  form  of  handwriting;  chirog- 
rapliy:  as,  he  writes  a  good  hand,  court -hand,  an 
Italian  hand,  Ac. — The  cards  held  at  a  game;  as,  he  had 
six  trumps  in  his  hand,  and  took  the  odd  trick. 

Hand  is  used  figuratively  to  express :  (1.)  A  state  of 
action  ;  labor ;  operation  ;  work  ;  —  in  opposition  to  the 
head,  which  implies  thought  and  the  creative  faculty, 
and  the  heart,  which  symbolizes  sentiment  or  feeling; 
as,  the  hand  of  society  crushes  him.  —  (2.)  Might;  su¬ 
preme  power;  influence;  —  chiefly  used  scripturally. 
—  (3.)  Brotherhood;  amity;  tenderness  of  feeling;  as, 
to  extend  the  hand  *>f  friendship.  —  (4.)  Affiance;  con¬ 
tract  ;  as,  to  ask  a  woman’s  hand  in  marriage. 

(Note.  Hand  is  frequently  employed  in  composition 
to  denote  an  action  performed  by  the  hand ;  as,  a  hand¬ 
shake,  a  hand-stroke,  Ac. ;  or,  as  used  in,  or  intended  for, 
manual  employment ;  as,  a  hatid-sa-w,  a  hand- bell,  a 
/mretf-barrow,  a  hand- organ,  a  Ziand-spike,  a  5a«d-gun, 
Ac. ;  managed,  measured,  or  conducted  by  the  hand  ;  as, 
a  /laiirf-gallop,  a  handful,  a  Aarid-breadth ;  tractable,  or 
inured  to  control  by  the  hand  ;  as,  a  hand-wolf.) 

At  hand,  within  reach;  near  to;  approaching;  not 
far  distant. 

41  The  hour  is  at  hand  when  X  promised  to  roam."  —  Baylp. 
Under  the  hand,  or  pressure  of  the  bridle. 

“  Hollow  men,  like  horses,  hot  at  hand , 

Make  gallant  show  and  promise  of  their  mettle." — Shaks. 

At  all  hands,  or  on  all  hands,  by  all  parties;  from 
those  on  all  sides.  — At  any  hand,  or  at  no  hand,  on  any 
account ;  on  no  account ;  as,  at  any  hand  it  must  be  done. 

At  the  hand  of,  as  a  gkft,  grant,  or  benefit  from,  by 
bestowal ;  as,  to  receive  confirmation  at  the  hands  of 
a  bishop. — By  hand,  done  or  performed  by  man's  hand, 
without  other  or  extraneous  aid;  as,  cloth  woven  by 
hand,  to  send  a  letter  by  hand.  —  Clean  hands,  im¬ 
munity  front  guilt,  or  suspicion  of  guilt ;  as,  he  came 
out  of  the  affair  with  clean  hands. — Prom  hand  to  hand, 
from  one  person  to  another.  —  Hand  to  hand,  in  close 
contact;  as,  they  fought  hand  to  hand  — Hand  in  hand, 
in  union  ;  conjointly;  with  unanimity. 

44  Thus  hand  in  hand  through  life  we  11  go." — Cotton. 

Fit;  appropriate;  suitable;  pat. 

44  A  kind  of  hand  in  hand  comparison." — Shaks. 

Hand-made,  made  by  hand;  in  contradistinction  to 
machine-made  ;  as.  hand-made  paper.  — Hand  over  hand, 
by  passing  the  hands  consecutively  one  before  or  above 
the  other  ;  as,  to  haul  a  rope  hand  over  hand.  — (Naut.) 
Swiftly;  rapidly;  as,  to  gain  upon  the  chase  hand  over 
hand. — Hands  off!  forbear!  hold!  keep  off!  don’t  touch  ! 
— Heavy  hand,  oppression  ;  tyranny.  — In  hand,  ready  or 
prompt  payment;  in  actual  possession:  as,  “  receiving 
in  hand  one  year’s  tribute.”  ( Knolles .) — In  course  of 


preparation.  “  What  revels  are  in  hand!  ”  (Shaks.)  — • 
Mooted,  or  in  agitation.  44 1  had  a  rougher  task  in 
hand."  (Shaks.)  —  Laying  on  of  hands,  form  of  conse¬ 
crating  or  blessing  persons.  —  Light  hand,  amenity; 
gentleness  of  touch  ;  as,  a  light  hand  on  the  reins.  — 
Off  hand,  or  out  of  hand,  straightway ;  at  once;  with¬ 
out  hesitation  or  difficulty  ;  as,  work  done  out  of  hand. 
— Off  one's  hand  or  hands,  removed  from  one’s  care,  con¬ 
trol,  or  possession. 

44  May  dunce  by  dunce  be  whistled  off  my  hands.  "  —  Pope. 

On  hand,  in  present  possession  ;  as,  she  has  six  mar¬ 
riageable  daughters  on  hand.  —  Right  hand,  the  place 
of  houor,  power,  and  strength. 

44  Still  iu  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace."  —  Shaks. 

Slack  hand,  idleness  ;  want  of  thrift  ;  carelessness. — 
Strict  hand,  rigorous  government  or  discipline;  severe 
supervision  or  control. — High  hand,  loftiness  of  manner 
or  pretension ;  self-assumption  of  power  or  authority ; 
as,  he  carries  it  witli  a  high  hand. —  To  bear  a  hand, 
(Naut.)  to  assist  promptly ;  to  hasten  up  at  the  moment : 
as,  bear  a  band  here  with  the  rope.  —  To  be  hand  and 
glove,  to  he  on  close  terms  of  friendship  and  familiarity ; 
to  be  adapted  one  to  another;  (said  of  persons.) — To 
change  hands,  to  change  sides,  or  owners ;  as,  the  busi¬ 
ness  has  changed  hands.  —  To  clap  hands,  to  pat  the 
hands  together  loudly,  as  an  expression  of  applause,  joy, 
or  satisfaction.  — To  come  to  hand,  to  be  arrived  :  to  have 
received  possession  of;  as,  your  esteemed  letter  came  to 
hand  on  the  10th.  —  To  have  a  hand  in,  to  be  implicated 
or  concerned  in  ;  to  take  a  share  in ;  to  be  engaged  in ; 
as,  they  all  have  a  hand  in  the  mischief.  —  To  have  in 
hand,  to  be  engaged  upon;  to  undertake;  to  have  in 
course  of  prosecution.  —  To  have  one’s  hands  full,  to  have 
more  than  enough  to  do  at  one  time;  to  be  overburdened 
witli  business;  to  be  under  a  pressure  of  difficulties. — 
To  his  or  my  hand,  Ac.,  already  prepared  or  available ; 
in  readiuess.  “  Many,  whose  greatness  and  fortune  were 
not  made  to  their  hands.”  (Addison.)  — To  lend  a  hand,  to 
assist;  to  render  help;  as,  lend  me  a  hand  to  lift  this. 
—  To  lift  the  hand  against,  to  assault;  to  use  violence 
against. — To  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  to  obtain  a  pre¬ 
carious  sustenance;  to  live  without  provision  for  the 
future ;  to  subsist  on  the  bare  requirements  of  want,  or 
from  day  to  day. —  To  make  one’s  hand,  to  derive  advan¬ 
tage;  to  gain  superiority ;  to  obtain  profit. 

44  The  French  king,  supposing  to  make  his  hand  by  those  rude 
ravages  in  England,  .  .  .  proclaimed  hostility."  —  Hayward. 

To  put  one’s  hand  to,  lay  hands  on,  or  upon ,  to  seize  ; 
to  take  forcible  possession  of. 


44  Time  has  laid  his  hand  upon  my  heart."  —  Longfellow. 

To  put  the  finishing  hand  to,  to  complete ;  to  perfect ; 
to  give  the  last  or  final  touches  or  corrections  to. — 
To  set  the  hand  to,  to  undertake;  to  set  about  the  doing 
of  anything. 

44  He  was  a  very  idle  fellow,  that  would  never  set  his  hand  to 
any  business." — Addison. 

To  strike  hands,  to  become  security  or  guarantee  for 
another’s  solvency  or  good  conduct. —  To  take  in  hand, 
to  attempt;  to  enter  upon  an  undertaking  or  business; 
also,  to  take  possession  of,  and  deal  with  ;  as,  he  was  a 
restive  horse  until  I  took  him  in  hand. —  To  wash  the 
hands,  to  make  a  profession  of  innocence ;  to  decline  to 
take  part  in  or  meddle  with  ;  as,  he  washed  his  hands  of 
any  complicity  in  the  transaction. —  Under  the  hand  of, 
authorized,  sanctioned,  or  authenticated  by  the  hand¬ 
writing  or  sign-manual  of;  as,  under  the  hand  and  seal 
of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(Anal,  and  Physiol.)  The  hand  is  the  lower  portion 
of  the  superior  extremity,  the  great  organ  of  touch  and 
prehension.  “  In  many  respects,”  says  Dr.  George  Wil¬ 
son,  “  the  organ  of  touch,  as  embodied  iu  the  hand,  is 
the  most  wonderful  of  the  senses.  The  organs  of  the 
other  senses  are  passive;  the  organ  of  touch  alone  is 

active . The  hand  selects  what  it  shall  touch,  and 

touches  what  it  pleases.  It  puts  away  from  it  the 
things  which  it  hates,  and  beckons  towards  it  the  things 

which  it  desires . Moreover,  the  hand  cares  not  only 

for  its  own  wants,  hut  when  the  other  organs  of  the 
senses  are  rendered  useless,  takes  their  duties  upon  it.  . . 
The  blind  man  reads  with  his  hand,  the  dumb  man  speaks 
with  it ;  it  plucks  the  flow¬ 


er  for  the  nostril,  and  snp 
plies  the  tongue  with  ob¬ 
jects  of  taste.  Not  less  am¬ 
ply  does  it  give  expression 
to  the  wit,  the  genius,  the 
will,  the  power  of  man.  But 
a  sword  into  it  and  it  will 
fight,  a  plough  ami  it  will 
till,  a  harp  and  it  will  play, 
a  pencil  and  it  will  paint, 
a  pen  and  it  will  speak. 
Wliat,  moreover,  is  a  ship, 
a  railway,  a  light-house,  or 
a  palace,  —  what,  indeed, 
is  a  whole  city,  a  whole 
continent  of  cities,  all  the 
cities  of  the  globe,  nay.  the 
very  globe  itself,  so  far  as 
man  has  changed  it,  but 
the  work  of  that  giant 
hand  with  which  the  hu¬ 
man  race,  acting  as  one 
mighty  man,  has  executed 
its  will?”  ( Five  Gateways 
of  Knowledge.)  The  hand 
is  that  which  d  i  s  t  i  n- 
guishes  man  in  the  class 
of  mammals,  he  being  t  lie 
only  animal  possessed  of 
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Fig.  1235. 

DIAGRAM  OF  THE  BOXES  OF  TUB 
hand,  (with  the  ends  of  the 
radius  and  ulna.) 

1.  end  of  radius;  2.  end  of  ulna; 
3.  scaphoid;  4.  semilunar;  5, 
cuneiform  ;  6.  pisiform  ;  7,  tra¬ 
pezium  :  8.  trapezoid;  9.  mag¬ 
num  ;  10.  unciform;  11,  11,  me¬ 
tacarpal  bones;  12,  12,  first  row 
of  phalanges  ,  13,  13,  second 

row  ;  14.14,  third  row  ;  i,  thumb; 
ii.  forefinger;  m.  middle-finger* 
iv,  riug  tiuger  ;  v.  little  tingei. 
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two  hands  bimana.  That  which  constitutes  the  hand, 
properly  so  called,  is  the  power  of  opposing  the  thumb 
to  tlie  other  fingers,  so  as  to  seize  upon  the  most  minute 
objects.  The  hand  is  composedof  a  number  of  small  bones, 
27  in  all,  ( Fig.  1235.)  so  arranged  as  to  combine  the  great¬ 
est  possible  degree  both  of  strength  and  flexibility. 
These  are  arranged  into 
three  divisions,  —  those 
of  the  carpus,  metacar¬ 
pus ,  and  phalanges.  The 
carpus, or  wrist,  compris¬ 
es  eight  bones,  arrang¬ 
ed  in  two  rows,  four  in 
each ;  which  are  the  sca- 
p  h  o  i  d  ,  naviculare,  or 
boat-shaped  bone ;  the 
semi-lunar,  or  half¬ 
moon;  the  cuneiform,  or 
wedge-shaped ;  the  pisi¬ 
form,  or  pea-like;  the 
trapezium  ;  trapezoid ; 
the  magnum,  or  groat 
bone ;  and  the  unciform, 
or  hook  -  shaped.  The 
metacarpal  bones  are 
five  in  number,  and  con¬ 
stitute  the  bones  of  the 
palm  and  back  of  the 
hand.  The  phalangeal 
bones  are  fourteen  in 
number,  three  for  eacli 
of  the  four  fingers,  and 
two  for  tiie  thumb.  They 
are  named  in  their 
numerical  order  from 
above  downwards,  t.  e. 
from  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  The  inferior  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  radius 
and  ulna  articulate  with 
the  scaphoid, semi-lunar, 
and  cuneiform  bones  of 
the  first  row  of  the  car¬ 
pus.  The  articulations 
between  the  first  and 
second  rows  of  t  he  carpal 
bones  are  very  remark¬ 
able.  These  articulations 
are  connected  by  numer¬ 
ous  ligaments  running 
in  various  directions,  by  means  of  which  the  bones  are 
kept  in  their  proper  positions.  (Fig.  1236.)  The  second 
row  of  carpal  bones  articulate  with  the  metacarpal, and 
form  the  carpo-metacarpal  articulations.  They  are  con¬ 
nected  by  dorsal  and  palmar  ligaments,  stretching  from 
the  carpal  to  the  metacarpal  bones.  The  metacarpo¬ 
phalangeal  and  inter-phalangeal  articulations  are  simi¬ 
larly  formed,  and  are  connected  by  lateral  ligaments  on 
each  side,  and  a  strong  ligament  in  front.  Besides  these 
there  are  the  various  muscles  of  the  hand,  which  give 
to  it  its  several  motions  of  flexion,  extension,  abduction, 
adduction,  and  circumduction.  The  hand  is  also  richly 
supplied  with  blood-vessels  and  nerves. 

Diagram  of  Fig.  1236,  which  presents  a  front  view  of  the  super¬ 
ficial  layer  of  muscles  of  the  fore-arm  ;  5,  the  flexor  carpi-rmiialis 
muscle;  6,  the  palmaris  longus  muscle;  7,  one  of  the  fasciculi  of 
the  flexor  sublimis-digitorum  muscle,  (the  rest  of  the  muscle  is 
seen  beneath  the  tendons  of  the  palmaris  lougus.)  8,  The  flexor 
carpi-ulnaris  muscle.  9,  The  palmar  fascia.  11,  The  abductor 
pollicis  muscle.  12,  One  portion  of  the  flexor  brevis- pollicis  mus¬ 
cle.  13,  The  supina*  r  lougus  muscle.  14,  The  exteusorossis  me¬ 
tacarpi.  and  extensor  primi  iuteruodii  pollicis  muscles,  curving 
arouud  the  lower  border  of  the  fore-arm.  15,  The  anterior  portion 
of  the  annular  ligament,  which  binds  the  tendons  in  their  places. 
—  Practical  Explanation.  The  muscles 5,  6,  8  bend  the  wrist  on 
the  bones  of  the  fore-arm.  The  muscle  7  bends  the  second  range 
of  finger-bones  on  the  first.  The  muscle  II  draws  the  thumb  from 
the  riugers.  The  muscle  12  flexes  the  thumb.  The  muscle  13  turns 
the  palm  of  the  band  upward.  The  muscles  8,  13, 14  move  the 
hand  laterally. 

Hand,  v.  a.  To  give  or  transmit  with  the  hand  ;  as,  to 
hand  wine  around.  —  To  guide,  lead,  and  lift  with  the 
hand  ;  to  conduct ;  as,  to  hand  a  lady  into  a  carriage. — 
To  pledge  by  the  hand  ;  to  handfast. 

(Naut.)  To  furl ;  as,  to  hand  the  sails. 

To  hand  down,  to  transmit  in  succession,  as  from 
father  to  son,  or  from  ancestor  to  descendant. 

“  A  story  incapable  of  being  handed  down  to  us." — Pope. 

If and'-l>arrow,  n.  A  barrow  impelled  by  a  man's 
hand. 

Ilnnd'-hiiNket,  n.  A  portable  basket;  a  basket  small 
enougli  to  be  carried  in  the  hand. 

Hand'-bell,  n.  A  table-bell ;  a  small  bell  rung  by  the 
hand. 

Hand'bill,  n.  An  instrument  for  pruning  trees.  —  A 
loose  printed  sheet  to  be  circulated ;  a  printed  notice 
or  advertisement  to  be  posted  in  public  places. 

lland'book,  n.  A  book  for  handy  use;  a  manual ;  a 
guide-book;  a  traveller’s  itinerary;  as,  Murray’s  Hand¬ 
book  of  Germany. 

Hand'-brace,  n.  (Carp.,  <tc.)  A  tool  for  boring,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  crooked  spindle,  at  one  end  of  which  a  broad 
head  or  breastplate  is  attached  by  a  swivel,  so  that  it 
may  remain  stationary  while  the  crank  is  turned;  at 
the  other  end  is  a  socket,  into  which  a  drill  can  be  fixed. 

II a ml  -b road t  li,  n.  A  space  equal  to  the  breadth  of 
a  hand  ;  a  palm. 

Hand  -car,  n.  A  sort  of  tram  or  car,  made  to  be  pro¬ 
pelled  along  a  railroad  by  hand-power. 

Hancl'-cart,  n.  A  light  cart  adapted  to  be  moved  by 
hand. 

llaiul'olotb,  n.  Same  as  Handkerchief,  q.  v. 

Hand'craft,  n.  See  Handicraft. 

Hail tl'o raftsman,  n.  A  handicraftsman ;  a  mechanic. 


;  Uan'dfrl,  George  Frederick,  an  illustrious  German 
musician,  b.  at  Halle,  in  Saxony,  1684.  He  had  been 
originally  intended  by  his  father  for  the  law  ;  butearly 
evincing  an  unmistakable  inclination  for  the  “concord 
of  sweet  sounds,’’  a  master  was  found  for  him,  and  his 
progress  was  so  rapid,  that  at  ten  years  of  age  he  com¬ 
posed  a  set  of  sonnets.  In  1703  he  went  to  Hamburg, 
where  he  played  a  violin  in  the  orchestra  of  the  opera. 
He  was  soon  its  director,  and  composed  his  first  opera, 
Almira,  which  was  rapidly  followed  by  Aero,  Florinda, 
and  Daphne,  llis  violent  temper  involved  him  in  a  quar¬ 
rel  with  a  brother-composer,  which  resulted  in  a  duel; 
the  sword  of  his  adversary  was  stopped  by  a  button  or 
a  music  score.  He  next  visited  Italy.  In  Florence  he 
composed  Rodrigo,  1709.  llis  Agrippina,  composed  in 
Venice,  had  a  run  of  30  nights.  At  Rome  he  produced 
his  11  Trionfo  del  Tempo.  At  Naples  he  composed  Acts 
and  Galatea,  and  in  1710  returned  to  Germany,  where 
he  was  appointed  chapel-master  to  the  Elector  of  Han¬ 
over,  afterwards  George  I.  He  afterwards  went  to  Eng¬ 
land,  where  he  was  patronized  by  Queen  Anne  and  the 
nobility.  He  composed  Rinaldo,  Fas  tor  Fido,  Theseus, 
and  in  1715,  A madis  da  Gaula,  in  which  Nicolini  and 
Valentini  first  sung  in  England.  The  opera  was  an  ex¬ 
otic  in  England,  and  a  plant  of  slow  growth.  A  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  was  formed,  and  after  some  competi¬ 
tion  was  placed  under  ll.'s  management;  but  his  over¬ 
bearing  temper  could  not  cope  with  musical  jealousies. 
An  opposition  house  was  started,  and  both  soon  failed, 
with  a  loss  to  H.  of  $50,000.  He  now  commenced  the 
composition  of  his  oratorios.  Esther  was  produced  in 
1733;  it  was  followed  by  Deborah,  Alexander's  Feast, 
and  Israel  in  Egypt;  and  in  1740  appeared  L'  Allegro  e 
Penseroso,  and  Saul.  These  were  produced  in  the  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn  Fields  Theatre, but  with  no  profit.  Even  the 
Messiah,  the  most  sublime  of  his  compositions,  was  at 
first  a  failure.  Tired  of  this  titanic  struggle,  //.  went 
to  Dublin,  where  lie  remained  nine  months,  and  received 
a  generous  support.  On  his  return  to  Loudon  he  com¬ 
posed  his  Samson,  and  produced  his  Messiah  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Foundling  Hospital.  It  was  repeated 
annually  for  the  same  purpose,  and  from  1749  to  1777 
brought  to  that  charity  $51,500.  IT.  became  blind,  but 
he  still  composed,  and  played  on  the  organ,  being  led  to 
his  seat,  and  forward  to  receive  the  plaudits  of  the  audi¬ 
ence.  D.  1759. 

Iland'ctlll',  n.  [A.  S.  handcopse  —  cops,  a  fetter.]  A 
name  given  to  one  of  a  pair  of  manacles,  consisting  of 
iron  rings,  connected  by  a  chain  to  the  wrists.  (Usually 
in  the  plural.) 

— v.  a.  To  place  handcuffs  on ;  to  manacle;  to  fetter. 

Haml'-Uirector,  «.  (Mas.)  An  instrument  to  aid  in 
forming  a  good  position  of  the  hands  and  arms  when 
performing  on  the  pianoforte;  a  hand-guide. 

Hand'-di'illing  llacliiue',  n.  A  small  drilling- 
machine  turned  by  manual  labor. 

Hand'ed,  a.  Having  the  greatest  power  or  dexterity 
in  one  of  the  hands;  as,  right  -handed,  left-5  a  tided. — 
With  hands  joined. 

“  Into  their  inmost  bow’r  handed  they  went." — .Vilton. 

Hand  er,  n.  One  who  hands  or  transmits;  a  conveyer 
in  succession. 

“  Yet  grant  they  were  the  handers  down." — Dryden. 

Hand'ful,  n.;  pi.  Handfuls.  As  much  as  the  hand 
will  grasp  or  contain;  as,  a  handful  of  gold.  —  A  small 
number  or  quantity  ;  as,  a  handful  of  men. 

Hand'-g'allop.  n.  (Manege.)  A  slow  and  easy  gallop, 
in  which  the  hand  presses  the  bridle  to  hinder  increase 
of  speed. 

Hand'-^rcar,  n.  (Mach.)  In  a  locomotive-engine,  the 
handles  of  the  working-gear,  placed  conveniently  to  the 
foot-plate,  so  as  to  be  within  reach  of  the  engine-driver 
when  he  requires  to  use  them  for  regulating  the  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  engine. 

Hand'-glass.  n.  A  small  glazed  frame  placed  over 
plants  for  their  protection. — A  hand  mirror. 

Hand'-grenade',  a.  (Mil.)  See  Grenade. 

Hand'-g'uide,  n.  (Mas.)  See  Hand-director. 

lland'-tiole,  n.  A  small  open  space  at  the  bottom  of 
a  steam-boiler,  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  insertion 
of  the  hand  when  cleaning,  &c. 

Hand-hole,  plate.  The  cover  of  the  above. 

Hand'-hook,  n.  An  instrument  made  by  smiths  to 
twist  square  iron. 

II  an'dicap,  n.  (Sports.)  A  weight-for-age  race  for 
horses;  also,  a  distance  or  time-allowance. 

Ilan'dieappe r,  n.  (Sports.)  One  who  adjusts  the 
weights  in  a  handicap,  and  settles  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  horses  run. 

1 1  a u  d i c ra ft .  n.  [A.  S.  handcraft.']  Work  performed 
by  the  hand;  handcraft;  manual  occupation.  —  One  who 
is  skilled  in  some  mechanical  art.  ( it.) 

II  aiid'ioraftMiiian,  n. ;  pi.  Handicraftsmen.  A  man 
ski  I  led  or  employed  in  some  manual  occupation ;  a  manu¬ 
facturer:  a  mechanic;  an  artisan. 

Handily,  adv.  With  dexterity,  expertness,  or  skill ; 
adroitly;  with  ease  or  convenience;  in  a  handy  manner. 

II  and'inpss.  n.  Quality  of  being  handy ;  ease  of  per¬ 
formance  derived  from  practice;  dexterity;  adroitness. 

Iland'inork.ii.  [Corruption  of  handwork.]  Work  of 
the  hands;  product  of  manual  labor;  manufacture; 
work  performed  by  power  and  wisdom. 

Hand'kcrclier.  Hiin'kercher,  n.  A  handker¬ 
chief.  (Antiquated,  but  sometimes  used  as  a  vulgar 
colloquialism.) 

II  nnd'kerctiicf.  ».  [Hand,  and  kerchief.  See  Ker¬ 
chief.]  A  piece  of  cloth,  usually  silk,  linen,  or  cotton, 
carried  about  the  person  for  the  purpose  of  wiping  the 
face,  hands,  mouth,  nose,  &c.,  as  occasion  requires. —  A 
neckerchief;  a  neckcloth.  (In  this  sense  an  erroneous 
term.) 


Iland'-laiigtiage,  Same  as  Ohirology,  q.  t>. 

Handle,  (han'dl,)  v.  a.  [A.  S.  hundliun ;  Ger.  handeln. ] 
To  touch  or  feel  with  the  hand;  to  use  or  hold  with  the 
hand.  —  To  manage;  to  wield;  to  use;  —  hence,  to  per¬ 
form  or  manage  with  skill  or  dexterity. 

’  That  fellow  handles  his  bow  like  a  crow-keeper." — Shake. 

— To  treat ;  to  use  well  or  ill ;  as,  the  man  got  roughly 
handled.  —  To  discourse  on ;  to  treat;  to  discuss;  to  use 
by  mention  in  writing  or  speaking. 

“  Iq  an  argument  handled  thus  briefly,  everything  cannot  b« 
said."— Bp.  Atterbury. 

— To  deal  with;  to  practise. 

o  They  that  handle  the  law  know  me  not."  —  Jer.  ii.  8. 

— To  practise  on ;  to  transact  with ;  to  conduct. 

“  My  lord,  you  shall  see  how  I'll  handle  her." — Shake. 

— To  render  easy  and  familiar  by  frequent  touching ;  as, 
to  handle  a  colt. 

— v.  n.  To  use  the  hands ;  to  execute  by  means  of  the 
hands;  as,  each  man  handled  his  rifle. 

— n.  [A.  S.  handel .]  That  part  of  a  vessel,  weapon,  or  in¬ 
strument,  by  which  it  is  held  in  the  hand ;  a  haft;  as, 
the  handle  of  a  knife,  the  bundle  of  a  whip.  —  The  in¬ 
strument  of  effecting  a  purpose;  that  of  which  use  is 
made;  a  tool ;  a  catspaw;  a  dupe. 

'*  They  overturned  him  by  the  fatal  handle  of  his  own  good¬ 
nature."—  South. 

To  give,  a  handle.  To  furnish  cause;  to  give  occasion; 
as,  his  conduct  gave  a  handle,  to  censorious  tongues. 

Han'dleable,  a.  That  may  be  handled;  suitable  to 
handle. 

Hand'-load,  n.  (Want.)  A  small  lead  used  in  sounding. 

Hand'lC‘SS.  a.  Wanting  a  hand  or  hands. 

Haniriing.  n.  A  touching,  or  use  by  the  hand;  dis- 
cussional  treatment;  as,  the  subject  requires  gentle 
handling. 

(Painting.)  Manner  of  touch;  mode  of  using  the 
brush,  or  pencil. 

Haiifl'-looin.  n.  See  Weaving. 

Iland'-inadc.  a.  See  Hand. 

Handmaid.  Ilaiul'niaiden,  n.  A  female  servant 
or  attendant.  “  Nature’s  hand-maid,  Art.”  — Dryden. 

■  land  -mill.  n.  A  mill  worked  by  hand. 

Hand'-organ,  n.  A  kind  of  musical  instrument;  a 
small  portable  organ  consisting  of  a  barrel  or  cylinder, 
turned  with  a  crank. 

Hainl'plant,  n.  (Dot.)  See  Cheirostemon. 

Haii<r-l>uni]>,  n.  (Mach.)  In  a  locomotive-engine, 
the  pump  placed  by  the  side  of  the  fire-box.  to  be  worked 
by  a  hand-lever  when  the  engine  has  to  stand  with 
steam  up. 

lland'-rail,  n.  A  rail  for  the  hand,  supported  by  bal¬ 
usters,  &c.,  as  in  staircases. 

Ilaiid'-railin;;',  n.  (Mach.)  In  a  locomotive-engine, 
the  railing  along  the  sides  of  the  engine,  to  protect  per¬ 
sons  passing  to  the  front  of  the  engine  tor  any  necessary 
purpose. 

Hand'-sail,  n.  (Naut.)  A  sail  worked  by  the  hand. 

Hand-saw, n.  A  saw  from  26  to  30  inches  in  length, 
with  a  handle  at  one  end,  —  used  for  cutting  wood. 

Haml'-screw,  «.  A  jack;  an  instrument  for  raising 
heavy  timber. 

Hand'sel,  n.  [A.S.  hand-selen,  a  putting  into  an¬ 
other’s  possession  ;  hand-syllan,  to  deliver  up — hand,  and 
syllun,  to  deliver,  give,  bestow.]  A  gift,  purchase,  &c., 
delivered  into  another’s  hand  ;  the  first  sale  ;  money  for 
the  first  sale;  an  earnest;  a  New-Year’s  gift;  the  first 
act  of  using  anything.  (Used  colloquially.) 

“  The  Apostles  term  it  the  handsel,  or  earnest,  of  that  which  is  to 
come." — Hooker. 

— v.  a.  To  give,  sell,  or  deliver,  as  into  the  hand  of  an¬ 
other  ;  to  bestow  any  gift  or  make  any  purchase  at  a  par¬ 
ticular  time  or  season ;  to  give  as  an  earnest,  or  earnest- 
penny;  to  use  or  do  anything  the  first  time. 

“  On  timorous  deer  he  handsels  his  young  paws." — Cowley. 

Hand'selOIonday,  n.  The  first  Monday  in  the  New 
Y’ear,  when  handsels  or  presents  are  given. 

Handsoine,  ( han'sum ,)  a.  [Belg.  liandsaem,  fit,  made 
to  the  hand;  D.  hundzaam ;  A.S.  hand  and  samer .] 
Moderately  beautiful ;  well  made  ;  having  symmetry  of 
parts;  comely;  nice;  good-looking;  having  a  pleasing 
appearance  or  expression;  as,  a  handsome,  man,  a  hand¬ 
some.  person.  —  Graceful  in  manners;  marked  with  pro¬ 
priety  and  ease ;  elegant;  correct;  appropriate;  suita¬ 
ble;  becoming;  as,  a  handsome  address,  a  hundsome 
style.  —  Ample;  liberal;  generous;  moderately  large; 
as.  a  handsome,  fortune,  a  handsome  profit,  a  handsome 
offer,  &c. 

Handsomely,  adv.  In  a  handsome  manner;  grace¬ 
fully;  neatly;  dexterously;  with  a  degree  of  beauty,  or 
due  symmetry  or  proportion  of  parts;  amply;  gener¬ 
ously  ;  liberally ;  as,  to  endow  a  school  handsomely,  a 
handsomely  built  ship,  the  men  fought  handsomely,  &c. 

Hand'someness,  n.  Quality  of  being  handsome;  a 
moderate  degree  of  beauty  or  elegance;  gracefulness; 
ease  and  propriety  in  manner. 

Haml'spike,  n.  A  wooden  bar  used  with  the  hand  as 
a  lever,  for  moving  heavy  things,  as  in  raising  weights! 

(Naut.)  A  wooden  lever  employed  on  board  a  ship 
in  working  the  windlass  and  capstan,  one  end  being 
squared  to  fit  the  holes  in  the  capstan-head,  and  in  the 
barrel  of  the  windlass. 

( Ordnance. .)  A  stout  ashen  pole,  7  feet  in  length,  used 
as  a  lever  in  the  service  of  heavy  guns.  It  is  round  at 
the  handle,  aud  square  toward  the  other  end,  tine  ex¬ 
tremity  of  which  is  bevelled.  When  the  If.  is  used  as  a 
lever  of  the  first  kind,  the  bevelled  side  should  be 
down;  when  used  as  a  lever  of  the  second  kind,  the 
bevelled  side  should  be  uppermost. 

Hand'-staff,  n.;  pi.  Hand-staves.  A  javelin. —  Ezek. 
xxxix.  9. 
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Hand  -taut,  a.  ( Naut .)  Tightened  with  the  utmost 
power  of  tile  hand. 

Hand'tree,  n.  {Botany. )  Same  as  Hand-plant.  See 
Cheirostkmon. 

Hand-  vice,  n.  A  small  vice  which  is  held  in  the  hand, 
used  for  small  job-work,  &c. 

Hand'-wlieel,  n.  (Mach.)  Any  wheel  regulated  by 
bauds  in  general ;  the  handle  for  adjusting  valves,  &c. 

II  aiul'-n  ingetl,  (-wingd,)  a.  Having  wings  shaped! 
like  a  hand,  as  bats. 

Hand’- wolf,  n.  A  wolf  tamed  to  domesticity. 

Hand'work,  n.  Same  as  Handiwork,  q.v. 

Hand'writiiig;,  n.  The  cast,  style,  or  form  of  writing 
peculiar  to  each  hand  or  person ;  chirography  ;  penman¬ 
ship.  —  Any  writing  performed  by  hand  ;  manuscript. 

Hand'y,  a.  [Swed.,  Goth.,  and  D.  handig ;  0.  Ger.  han- 
dag.]  Dexterous  in  the  use  of  the  hand  ;  adroit ;  skilful; 
skilled  to  use  the  hands  with  ease  in  performance;  in¬ 
genious  ;  practising  with  expertness  and  readiness. 

“  Each  is  handy  in  his  way."  —  Dryden. 

— Ready  to  the  hand ;  near ;  convenient ;  as,  he  has  every¬ 
thing  handy  to  his  work. 

Handy.  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Livingston  co. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  1,200. 

llandy.  in  Oregon,  a  post-office  of  Marion  co. 

Hand'y-book.  n.  A  digest;  a  compendium  ;  a  vade- 
mecum  ;  a  manual. 

H  an'dy-dan'dy,  n.  A  play  among  children,  in  which 
something  is  passed  from  one  hand  to  the  other  behind 
the  back,  and  then  a  guess  made  in  which  hand  it  may 
be  found. 

"  Handy. dandy,  which  is  the  justice,  which  is  the  thief.”  —  Shaks. 

11  aiid'y -fit'  ll t ,  n.  Boxing;  pugilistic  strife. 

"Pollux  love9  handy-fights ."  —  Ben  Jonson. 

Hand  y-gripe,  n.  Grasp  by  the  hand. 

Hand  y-stroke,  n.  A  stroke  or  blow  given  by  the 
hand. 

Hand  y  work,  n.  Same  as  Handiwork,  q.  v. 

Han'e  rvi lie.  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-office  of  Dane  co. 

HaueM'ville,  in  Maryland ,  a  post-office  of  Kent  co. 

Ha'ney,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Crawford  co. 

Haney's  Corners,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Ripley 
county. 

Ha'ney  ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Clinton  co. 

Han'ford,  in  California,  a  post-tillage,  cap.  of  King» 
co.,  on  So.  Pac.  R.R.  Pop.  (1897)  about  2,600. 

Hang.  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  hanged  or  hung.)  [A.S 
hangian ;  Ger.  hiingen  ;  Dan.  hsenge ;  Icel.  hanga ;  0. 
Ger.  hdhan ;  Goth,  hahan,  to  crucify,  to  suspend;  prob¬ 
ably  from  Sansk.  sang,  sag,  to  adhere.]  To  suspend  from 
some  elevated  point  or  position  ;  to  place  without  solid 
support  or  foundation;  —  frequently  before  up  or  out ; 
as,  to  hung  one’s  hat  up,  to  hang  a  picture,  to  hang  up  a 
sign,  to  hang  out  clothes  to  dry.  “  Hang  out  our  banners 
on  the  outward  walls.”  (Shahs.)  —  To  cause  to  depend;  to 
impend,  or  to  be  pendulous ;  to  fix  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  lie  movable ;  as,  to  hang  a  gate,  to  hang  a  clock-weight. 
—To  put  to  death  by  suspending  from  the  neck;  as,  to 
hang  a  murderer.  —  To  append;  to  fix  to.  by  hanging 
decorations,  pictures,  and  the  like;  used  in  application 
to  a  wall,  a  tree.  &c.;  as,  to  hang  a  room  with  tapestry, 
to  hang  a  Christmas-tree  with  toys.  —  To  cause  to  hang  ; 
to  droop;  to  decline. 

**  White  lilies  hang  their  heads  and  soon  decay."  —  Dryden. 

To  hang  doutn,  to  let  fall  below  the  proper  or  natural 
situation  ;  to  decline;  to  bend  down;  as,  to  hang  down 
the  head. 

To  hang  fire.  (Mil.)  To  be  slow  in  igniting  the  charge; 
as,  the  gun  hangs  fire 

— v.  n.  To  be  suspended ;  to  depend  ;  to  dangle :  to  be  pen¬ 
dulous  ;  to  float;  to  be  supported  by  something  raised 
above  the  ground,  without  support  from  below ;  as,  a 
hanging  garden.  “  Over  it  a  fair  portcullis  hung  ”  (Spen¬ 
ser.)  —  To  be  put  to  death  by  suspension  from  the  neck  ; 
to  be  strangulated  by  the  halter. 

4*  The  court  forsakes  him,  and  Sir  Balaam  hangs.'"  —  Pope. 

— To  rest  on  something  for  support;  to  cling  to;  —  with 
on  or  upon.  •*  Hanging  on  Hotspur’s  neck.”  —  Shaks. 

,^-To  be  incommodiously  connected;  to  be  a  weight;  to 
drag ;  as,  time  hangs  heavy  on  one’s  hands. 

— To  be  delayed ;  to  linger. 

The  monarch  o'er  the  syren  hung. 

And  beat  the  measure  as  she  sung.  —  Scott. 

— To  hover;  to  impend;  to  present  a  threatening  aspect ; 
(generally  preceding  over :)  as,  a  storm  hangs  over  us.  — 
To  lean  ;  to  incline;  to  have  a  downward  tendency;  to 
present  a  steep  declivity;  as,  hanging  grounds. 

“  His  neck  obliquely  o'er  his  shoulders  hung."  —  Pope. 

—To  be  uncertain;  to  have  the  attention  arrested;  to  be 
held  in  a  state  of  suspense. 

To  hang  on  or  upon,  (emphasizing  the  preposition.)  to 
adhere;  to  hold  fast  or  stick  to.  “  Gloominess  which  is 
apt  to  hang  upon  the  mind.”  (Addison.)  —  To  hang  to, 
io  cling. —  To  hang  by  the,  eyelids,  to  hang  by  a  very 
frail  hold  or  tenure ;  to  be  left  incomplete,  or  in  an  un¬ 
finished  condition. —  To  hang  on  the.  lips,  or  to  hang  on 
words,  to  be  rapt  or  fascinated  by  eloquent  speech. 
“  Wond'ring  senates  hung  on  all  he  spoke.”  (Pope.) — To 
hang  together,  to  remain  united  with,  or  as  a  part  of  a 
whole.  *■  In  the  common  cause  ...  we  hung  together.'” 
(Dryden.)  —  To  possess  consistency  or  cohesion.  “  Your 
device  hangs  very  well  together.”  (Dryden.)  —  To  get  the 
hang  of,  to  acquire  the  knack  of;  to  master  with  facil¬ 
ity  :  as,  to  get.  the  hang  of  a  business. 

Hang,  n.  [Ger.]  A  steep  declivity. —Arrangement; 
method  ;  order ;  plan  ;  as,  the  hang  of  a  discussion. 

Hangt-biril,  n.  <Zo'6l.)  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
the  Baltimore  Oriole,  q.  v.,  from  its  pendent  nest. 

Hang'-by,  n.  A  hanger-on  ;  a  dependant; — used  in  a 
contemptuous  sense.  (R.) 


Hang'-clioo-foo.  See  IIang-Tcheou. 

Hang'dog,  n.  A  low  and  degraded  man. 

II anger,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  hangs ;  as,  the 
hanger  of  a  kettle. —  A  short  broadsword  iucurvated 
towards  the  point,  and  suspended  to  the  side.  —  That  by 
which  a  thing  is  suspended. 

Hiing''er-oii,  n.  One  who  besets  another  importunely 
in  soliciting  favors;  a  servile  dependant;  a  toady;  a 
parasite ;  a  lickspittle. 

‘•Two  he  reckoned  his  friends,  and  all  the  rest  hangers-on." 

I.  Estrange. 

Hang  ing,;',  a.  Foreboding  death  by  the  halter. 

"  Sir . . .  you  have  a  hanging  look."  —  Shaks. 

— Requiring  or  meriting  the  punishment  of  death  by  the 
halter ;  as,  it  is  a  hanging  matter. 

Hang'ing',  n.  The  mode  of  capital  punishment  used 
iu  this  country  and  in  England  is  that  kind  of  death  in 
which  the  body  is  wholly  or  partially  suspended  by  the 
neck,  the  constricting  force  being  the  weight  of  the 
body  itself,  while  in  strangulation  it  is  due  to  some 
other  cause.  In  both  cases  death  commonly  results 
from  asphyxia.  If,  however,  the  cord  be  loose,  or 
applied  to  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  a  small  quantity 
of  air  may  still  reach  the  lungs,  and  m  such  cases  death 
will  arise  from  apoplexy,  the  cerebral  circulation  being 
interrupted  by  the  pressure.  In  many  cases  death  is 
produced  by  a  mixed  condition  of  asphyxia  and  apoplexy. 
In  the  execution  of  criminals,  it  has  often  been  observed 
that  death  does  not  always  ensue  within  the  same  period 
of  time  ;  which  is  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  greater 
or  less  degree  of  constriction  produced  by  the  ligature. 
In  some  rare  cases,  death  has  taken  place  with  great 
rapidity,  owing  to  a  displacement  of  the  dentiform  pro¬ 
cess  of  the  second  cervical  vertebra ;  by  which  the  spinal 
marrow  became  suddenly  compressed.  This  cause  of 
death,  however,  is  extremely  rare,  and  is  only  likely  to 
occur  in  very  corpulent  subjects,  when  a  long  fall  is 
given  to  the  rope,  and  when  much  violence  is  at  the 
same  time  employed  by  the  executioner.  Sometimes 
violent  convulsions  are  observed  of  the  limbs  and  trunk; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  individual 
suffers  pain  then  any  more  than  in  an  epileptic  fit.  It 
has  often  been  found  impossible  to  restore  animation 
after  the  body  has  been  suspended  only  a  very  few 
minutes.  Sometimes  here,  as  in  drowning,  a  person  may 
in  the  first  instance  recover,  and  subsequently  die,  iu 
spite  of  the  best  medical  treatment,  from  the  depressing 
effects  produced  on  the  muscular  and  nervous  system. 
In  attempting  to  restore  animation  iu  such  cases,  artifi¬ 
cial  respiration,  cold  affusion  when  the  skin  is  warm, 
with  the  vapor  of  ammonia,  and  other  stimuli,  are 
recommended  to  be  employed.  The  application  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  or  electro-magnetism,  in  the  course  of  the  spine 
is  also  sometimes  attended  with  benefit.  If  there  should 
be  much  cerebral  congestion  on  recovery,  venesection 
may  be  cautiously  resorted  to.  From  experiments,  as 
well  as  from  the  evidence  of  persons  who  have  been 
resuscitated,  we  learn  that  asphyxia  comes  on  in  the 
most  insidious  manner  in  death  from  hanging;  and 
that  the  slightest  constriction  of  the  trachea  will  speed¬ 
ily  produce  insensibility.  Such  persons  have  been  con¬ 
scious  of  a  ringing  in  the  ears,  a  flash  of  light  before  the 
eyes,  then  darkness  and  stupor.  In  medical  jurispru¬ 
dence  it  often  becomes  an  impoitant  question  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  individual  was  suspended  before  or 
after  death,  and  which  must  often  be  determined  by  the 
circumstances  of  each  case,  as  there  is  no  distinctive 
sign  by  which  the  hanging  of  a  living  body  can  be  deter¬ 
mined,  or  which  may  not  be  simulated  in  the  dead  sub¬ 
ject.  It  is  also  often  important  to  determine  whether 
the  individual  hanged  himself  or  was  hanged  by  others; 
and  there,  too,  an  opinion  can  only  be  arrived  at  from  a 
consideration  of  the  circumstances.  In  such  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  the  presumption  is  in  favor  of  suicide,  as  hanging 
is  a  difficult  mode  of  perpetrating  murder,  unless  the 
strength  of  the  parties  be  greatly  disproportionate,  or 
the  assailants  numerous.  Hanging  is  also  sometimes 
the  result  of  accident.  —  See  Punishment  (Capital). 

Ifang-'ing'-biittress.  n.  (Arch.)  A  buttress  not 
standing  solid  on  a  foundation,  but  supported  by  a 
corbel. 

Hanging'  Gardens,  n.  pi.  ( Antiq .)  A  series  of 
magnificent  gardens  laid  out  on  tdevated  terraces  at 
Babylon,  and  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  by 
Queen  Semiramis.  According  to  Diodorus  and  Strabo, 
the  form  of  these  gardens  was  square,  each  side  being 
about  400  feet  in  length;  so  that  the  area  of  the  base 
was  nearly  four  acres.  In  Dr.  Falconer’s  Historical 
View  of  the  Gardens  of  Antiquity,  quoted  in  Loudon's 
Encyclopedia  of  Gardening,  it  is  stated  that  “  they  were 
made  to  rise  with  terraces  constructed  in  a  curious  man¬ 
ner,  above  one  another,  in  the  form  of  steps,  and  were 
supported  by  stone  pillars  to  the  height  of  more  than 
300  feet,  gradually  diminishing  upwards  till  the  area  of 
the  superior  surface,  which  was  flat,  was  reduced  con¬ 
siderably  below  that  of  the  base.  This  building  was 
constructed  by  vast  stone  beams  placed  on  pillars  of 
stone  (arches  not  being  then  invented),  which  were 
again  covered  with  reeds,  and  cemented  with  bitumen, 
over  which  was  placed  a  double  row  of  bricks  united  with 
cement.  These  bricks  were  covered  with  plates  of  lead, 
which  effectually  prevented  the  moisture  from  penetrat¬ 
ing  downwards.  Above  all  was  laid  a  coat  of  earth,  of 
depth  sufficient  for  plants  to  grow  in;  and  the  trees 
planted  there  were  of  various  kinds,  and  were  ranged 
in  rows  on  the  side  of  the  ascent,  as  well  as  on  the  top, 
so  that  at  a  distance  it  appeared  as  an  immense  pyramid 
covered  with  wood.  The  situation  of  this  extraordinary 
effort  of  human  skill  aided  by  wealth  was  nearly  adjoin¬ 
ing  to,  or  upon  the  river  Euphrates,  from  which  water 
was  supplied  by  machinery  for  the  fountains  and  reser¬ 


voirs  employed  for  cooling  the  air  and  watering  the 
garden.”  The  different  terraces  and  groves  also  con¬ 
tained  fountains,  parterres,  seats,  and  banqueting-rooms, 
and  combined  the  minute  beauties  of  flowers  and  foliage 
(only  to  be  rightly  estimated  iu  those  desert  plains)  with 
recesses  ot  shade  and  extensive  prospects.  The  existence 
ot  these  hanging  gardens  has  been  doubted  by  some 
authorities;  but  it  is  said  that  their  locality  can  be 
traced,  and  their  ruins  discovered,  among  the  numerous 
mounds  ot  sand  which  mark  the  position  of  ancient 
Babylon. 

Hanging;  Grove,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Jasper 
co. 

Haiig'iiig-liolder,  n.  One  who  holds  up  hangings. 

Hang'ing  Rock,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Lawrence 
county,  on  the  Ohio  River,  about  110  miles  S.  by  E.  of 
Columbus. 

Haug'iiig  Illicit,  in  IF.  Virginia,  a  village  of  Hamp¬ 
shire  co.,  abt.  28  m.  W.  of  Winchester. 

Hanging*.  n.pl.  Lining  for  the  walls  of  rooms,  or 
arras,  tapestry,  &c. ;  as,  paper-hangings. 

Hang  ing-side,  n.  (Mining.)  The  side  of  an  inclined 
vein  which  points  over. 

Ilang'ing-Hleeve*.  n.pl.  Loose  strips  of  the  same 
stuff  its  the  dress  or  gown  is  made  of,  depending  behind 
from  the  shoulders. 

"  Shakes  in  hanging-sleeves  the  little  box  and  dice." — Dryden. 

Hang'inan.  n. ;  pi.  Hangmen.  One  who  hangs  an¬ 
other;  specifically,  a  public  executioner;  —  sometimes, 
also,  used  ris  a  term  of  reproach  in  reference  to  low,  dis¬ 
reputable  persons. 

“  The  fear  o'  hell  s  a  hangman's  whip 
To  baud  the  wretch  iu  order.”  —  Burnt . 

■  lang’iiiansliip,  n.  Office  or  character  of  a  hang¬ 
man.  (R.) 

‘  I  abominate  and  detest  hangmanship.”  —  W.  S.  Landor. 

Hang’nail.  n.  A  small  filament  of  skin  hanging  from 
the  root  of  a  finger-nail. 

Hang'-nest,  n.  A  nest  suspended  from  a  bough  or 
branch.  —  A  hang-bird. 

Han'go-U<ltle,  (Hango  Head,)  a  promontory  of  Russia, 
at  the  extreme  S.  of  Finland,  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland; 
Lat.  59°  46'  N.,  Lon.  22°  56'  E.  Here  the  Czar,  I'eter 
the  Great,  in  1714,  gained  his  first  naval  victory  over 
the  Swedes. 

Hang-Teticou,  or  Hanq-choo-foo,  one  of  the  largest 
and  richest  cities  of  China,  cap.  of  prov.  Tche-kiang ; 
on  the  Tsien-tang-kiang,  20  m.  from  its  mouth  in  the 
Eastern  Sea,  and  140  m.  S.E.  of  Nankin ;  Lat.  30°  20'  20” 
N.,  Lon.  119°  48'  E. 

The  city  is  sur¬ 
rounded  with  high 
and  thick  walls,  said 
to  lie  10  m.  in  cir¬ 
cuit.  The  Grand  Ca¬ 
nal  has  its  terminus 
here  in  a  large  com¬ 
modious  basin.  This 
city  has,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  a  river-com¬ 
munication  with 
Pekin,  and  a  vast 
commandof  internal 
navigation,  which  it 
lias  turned  to  good 
account.  H.  is  cele¬ 
brated  for  its  silk 
manufactures,  and 
its  embroidery  ex¬ 
cels  that  of  any  part 
of  China.  No  city  in 
China,  unless  it  be 
that  of  Soo-chow- 
foo,  possesses  wealth 
to  compare  with 
that  of  this  remark¬ 
able  place,  which, 
moreover,  is  the 
most  literary  and 
most  religious  city 
of  the  empire.  Col¬ 
leges  and  temples, 
literati  and  priests, 
abound  and  flourish  in  Hang-cboo-foo.  One  cause  of 
the  celebrity  of  the  city  is  found  in  the  beauty  of  its 
environs.  The  tower  of  the  Thundering  Winds  (Fig.  1237 ), 
although  in  ruins,  is  still  an  imposing  edifice,  and  per¬ 
haps,  after  the  Great  Wall,  the  only  remains  of  ancient 
Chinese  architecture  extant ;  while  monumental  gate¬ 
ways,  light  airy  bridges,  and  temples  of  the  size  of  vil¬ 
lages,  render  the  natural  beauties  of  the  city  highly 
picturesque.  One  of  the  temples  possesses  500  images 
of  the  Io-han  (Buddhist  saints),  of  the  size  of  life,  richly 
covered  with  gold.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of 
the  valleys  opening  into  the  lake,  richly  adorned  as  they 
are  with  trees,  chiefly  the  camphor  and  tallow  trees,  and 
the  arbor  vitae.  H.-T.  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
empire.  Pop.  estimated  at  800,000. 

Hank.  n.  [Dan.  hank,  a  handle,  a  hook,  a  tack,  a 
clasp;  Swed.  hank ,  a  band:  Ger.  henkel,  a  handle,  a 
hook,  an  eye ;  allied  to  hang.]  The  name  given  to  two 
or  more  skeins  of  yarn,  silk,  or  cotton,  when  tied  to¬ 
gether.  When  singl  >  they  are  called  skeins.  —  In  some 
parts  of  England,  a  latch  :  a  hasp  ;  a  holdfast. 

—pi.  (Naut.)  Rings  of  ash  or  iron,  by  which  fore-and- 
aft  sails  are  confined  to  the  stays  on  which  they  are 
severally  suspended,  and  upon  which  stays  the  hanks 
slide,  while  the  sail  is  in  process  of  being  set  or  haulej 
down. 
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Hank  '<*!%  v.  n.  [D.  hunheren  ;  allied  to  hank  and  hang.'] 
To  desire  eagerly  and  longingly  to  get  hold  of  or  pos¬ 
session  of  something  with  a  keen,  restless  appetite;  to 
have  a  vehement  desire  for  something,  accompanied 
with  uneasiness;  generally  before  far  or  after;  as,  to 
hanker  after  liberty,  to  hanker  for  a  woman,  Ac. — To 
form  a  knot  or  group;  to  congregate;  to  cluster:  as,  to 
hanker  about  a  doorway. 

Han'  na.  Marchs  A.,  merchant  and  politician,  was 
born  at  New  Lisbon,  Columbiana  co.,  Ohio,  Sept.  24, 
1837  ;  son  of  a  physician  of  that  village,  who  removed  to  | 
Cleveland  in  1852rand  engaged  in  the  wholesale  grocery  j 

|  business  under  the  firm  name  of  Hanna,  Garretson 
Co.  H.  entered  the  employ  of  this  firm  after  completing 
a  course  of  study  at  the  Western  Reserve  College,  and 
shortly  became  a  partner.  He  developed  a  marked 
degree  of  business  sagacity,  and  in  1885  established  the 
firm  of  M.  A.  Hanna  <fc  Co.,  which  does  a  very  large 
business  in  mining,  shipping,  <fcc.  Mr.  H.  began  his 
political  career  in  1884,  as  delegate  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention,  where  he  supported  Garfield,  lie 
was  instrumental  in  electing  Major  McKinley  governor 
of  Ohio,  and  it  is  conceded  that  the  latter’s  election  to 
the  Presidency,  in  1896,  was  largely  due  to  the  energetic 
methods  of  Mr.  H.,  who  had  already  secured  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  his  tavoriteat  St.  Louis  against  very  formidable 
opposition,  aud  who  conducted  McKinley’s  campaign  ! 
as  Chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Committee. 
Upon  Mr.  Sherman’s  acceptance  of  the  State  portfolio, 
in  March,  1897,  Mr.  H.  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Bushnell  to  take  Mr.  Sherman’s  place  in  the  U.  S. 
Senate  for  the  remainder  of  the  latter’B  term,  which 
expires  in  1899. 

Han'nibal,  the  great  Carthaginian  general,  was  b.  b.  c. 
247.  He  was  son  of  Hamilcar  Barca,  and  when  nine 
years  of  age  swore,  by  his  father’s  command,  eternal 
enmity  to  the  Romans,  as  the  condition  of  accompany¬ 
ing  him  to  Spain.  He  learned  the  art  of  war  under  his 
father  there,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  in  which  he 
fell.  Hannibal  was  then  18,  and  after  serving  six  years 
under  Hasdrubal,  who  was  assassinated  B.  c.  221,  he  be¬ 
came  commander-in-chief  of  the  Carthaginian  army. 
To  complete  the  conquest  of  all  Spain  south  of  the  Ebro, 
he  besieged  the  city  of  Sagun  turn,  and  after  an  heroic  de¬ 
fence  of  eight  months,  took  it.  The  city  being  in  alli¬ 
ance  with  Rome,  its  fall  was  the  occasion  of  the  great 
war  between  Rome  and  Carthage  known  as  the  Second 
Punic  War.  II.  at  once  prepared  for  the  invasion  of 
Italy,  and  in  the  spring  of  b.  c.  218  he  set  out  on  his 
arduous  march  from  the  Eliro,  through  hostile  and  un¬ 
known  countries,  across  great  rivers  and  mountain- 
chains,  to  the  Po.  His  army,  composed  of  Africans  and 
Spaniards,  was  greatly  reduced  in  numbers  by  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  a  large  body,  and  by  losseson  the  march  ;  but 
he  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  forced  the  passage  of  the  Rhone 
before  Scipio  arrived  to  oppose  it,  and  in  October  made 
the  passage  of  the  Alps  in  15  days.  The  terrible  hard¬ 
ships  of  this  enterprise  cost  him  a  very  large  number 
of  his  troops,  both  foot  and  horse,  and  elephants.  The 
first  engagement  took  place  near  the  Ticinus,  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Romans.  The  battle  of  the 
Trebia  was  fought  toward  the  end  of  December,  and  | 
tlie  Romans  were  again  defeated.  II.  was  joined  by  the  ' 
Gaulish  tribes,  and  took  up  his  winter-quarters  among 
them.  In  the  spring  of  217  he  defeated  the  consul  j 
Flaminius  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Thrasimenus,  and  de¬ 
stroyed  the  Roman  army.  So  fierce  was  the  struggle 
that  a  shock  of  earthquake  passed  unfelt  by  the  armies 
engaged.  II.  advanced  southward,  and  passed  the  Apen¬ 
nines  into  Apulia,  harassed  however  by  the  new  policy 
of  the  cautious  Fabius,  who  avoided  fighting.  In  the 
spring  of  216  H.  won  the  great  victory  of  Canine,  and 
again  destroyed  the  Roman  army.  After  this  victory 
almost  all  South  Italy  declared  for  him,  and  he  went 
into  winter-quarters  at  Capua.  From  that  time  the  war 
changed  its  character,  and  it  is  not  possible  here  to  givo 
even  a  summary  of  its  progress.  The  conquest  and  loss 
of  Tarentum,  the  loss  of  Capua,  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Hasdrubal  at  the  battle  of  the  Metaurus  in  207,  still 
left  H.  strong  enough  to  hold  his  ground  in  the  south¬ 
ern  extremity  of  Italy  for  four  years  longer;  but  in  203 
the  scene  of  war  was  changed  to  Africa,  and  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  Scipio  finally  defeated  II.  at  the  battle  of 
Zama,  and  peace  was  concluded.  The  great  Carthaginian 
did  not  lose  hope,  but  applied  himself  to  political  and 
financial  reforms,  and  preparation  for  fresh  war.  His 
enemies,  however,  accused  him  at  Rome,  and  he  fled  to 
the  court  of  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  who  was  just  en¬ 
tering  on  a  war  with  the  Romans.  After  three  years,  the 
war  ending  with  the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  II,  to  avoid 
being  given  up  to  Rome,  took  refuge  with  Prusias,  king 
of  Bitliyuia.  B.  c.  190.  And  finally,  when  his  sur¬ 
render  was  demanded  in  183,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life 
by  poison.  It  is  acknowledged  that  H.  ranks  with  the  ; 
greatest  generals  of  ancient  or  modern  times.  His  great 
bodily  strength  and  agility,  capacity  of  endurance,  frank 
and  fascinating  manners,  marvellous  sagacity,  caution 
in  planning,  and  rapidity  in  action,  made  him  the  idol 
of  his  troops ;  and  his  power  over  them,  composed 
though  they  were  of  men  of  so  many  nations,  was  such 
that  during  the  16  years  of  the  war  there  was  never  a 
mutiny  in  his  camp.  He  was  a  man  too  of  considerable 
cultivation,  and  shone  as  a  statesman  almost  as  much 
as  a  general. 

Han'nibal.  in  Missouri,  a  city  of  Marion  co.,  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  abt.  153  m. above  St,  Louis.  It  has 
considerable  commerce,  and  is  increasing  rapidly  in 
population  and  importance.  Manuf.  Tobacco,  hemp, 
Ac.  Pop.  (1897)  about  15,000. 

Han'nibal.  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Oswego  co.,  about  28  m.  N.W.  of  Syracuse. 


— A  post-village  of  Oswego  co.,  about  GO  m.  N.E.  of 
Rochester. 

Han'nibal,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Monroe  co. 
Han'nibal  Centre,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Oswego  co.,  about  30  m.  N.W.  of  Syracuse. 

Han'iiu.  There  were  several  eminent  Carthaginians 
of  this  name.  —  One  of  the  most  celebrated  is  the  mari¬ 
time  discoverer  who  made  a  voyage  on  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  of  which  he  has  left  a  description,  called 
i he  Periplus  of  Hanna.  The  purpose  of  this  voyage  was 
to  make  discoveries  for  the  benefit  of  commerce,  and  to 
settle  colonies,  of  which  he  established  several. — Two 
Carthaginian  generals,  of  the  name  of  II.,  commanded 
in  Sicily,  successively,  during  the  Punic  war.  Another 
was  eminent  both  ns  general  and  statesman,  and  was 
the  persistent  opponent  of  the  party  which  maintained 
the  war  with  Rome. —  Another  II.  was  one  of  the  com¬ 
manders  under  Hannibal  in  Italy,  and  was  successful 
on  several,  occasions. 

Han'over,  a  province  of  Prussia,  and  previous  to  1867 
a  kingdom  of  N.W.  Germany,  is  situate  between  Lat. 
51°  18'  and  53°  52'  N.,  and  Lon.  6°  43'  and  11°  45'  E., 
bounded  N.  by  the  German  Ocean  aud  the  Elbe,  E.  by 
Prussian  Saxony  and  Brunswick,  S.  by  Hesse-Cassel 
and  Westphalia,  and  W.  by  Holland.  Its  boundary- 
line  is  very  irregular ;  length,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe  S.,  172  ;  breadth,  E.  and  W.,  180  m.  II.  is  divided 
into  seven  landdrosteien,  or  administrative  divisions,  su¬ 
perintended  by  a  landdrost,  or  high-bailiff.  The  7th  of 
these  divisions,  however,  the  mining-district  of  the  Harz, 
is  governed  by  a  berghauptmann,  or  captain  of  the 
mountain.  Area,  14,846  sq.  m.  Gen. Peso.  The  surface 
of  the  prov.  is  generally  an  inclined  plain,  elevated  in 
few  places  more  than  200  feet  above  sea-level.  Iu  the 
S.  part  of  the  prov.  are  the  Harz  Mountains,  the  highest 
summit  of  which,  the  Brocken,  is  3,740  feet  high.  Thi 
mountain  mass  forms  the  watershed  between  the  Elbe 
and  Weser.  Several  large  moors  dot  the  country,  while 
the  lowlands  on  the  sea-coast,  which,  being  below  sea- 
level,  are  diked,  form  the  most  productive  part  of  thesoil. 
Hirers.  Elbe.  Weser,  Ems,  and  their  affluents.  Several 
lakes  are  found,  as  the  Diimmer-See,  Seeburger-See,  Ac. 
Soil,  generally  good,  though  intermixed  in  many  places 
with  marl  and  sandy  deposits.  Agric.,  d’c.  Barley  and  oats 
are  largely  cultivated  and  exported  ;  rye  and  wheat  too 
are  grown  —  the  latter  in  insufficient  quantities  for  home 
demand.  Potatoes,  turnips,  hemp,  tobacco,  hops,  aud 
various  grasses  are  also  extensively  cultivated.  Horses 
are  bred  on  an  important  scale,  large  numbers  being  an¬ 
nually  sold  to  the  French  and  Italian  governments  for 
cavalry  service.  Cattle  and  sheep-rearing  is  also  exten¬ 
sively  carried  on.  Min.  Coal,  salt,  aud  iron  are  found  in 
considerable  quantities,  and  in  the  Harz  district  active¬ 
ly  mined.  Manuf.  Linens,  yarn,  thread,  osnaburgs, 
hempen  fabrics,  machinery,  chemicals,  and  india-rubber 
and  gutta-percha  wares.  Chief  towns.  Hanover  (the 
cap.),  Einden,  Gottingen,  Osnabriick,  Hildesheim,  Lune- 
burg,  Stade,  Ac.  Pap.  (188(1)  2,117,629;  (1890)  2,278,- 
361;  (1897)  estimated  at  about  2,354,500.  Hist.  The 
late  kingdom  of  II.  was  formed  out  of  the  duchies  form¬ 
erly  possessed  by  several  families  of  the  junior  branch 
of  the  house  of  Brunswick.  Henry  “Hie  Proud,”  third 
duke  of  Bavaria,  married  Gertrude,  the  ruling  princess 
of  Brunswick;  their  son,  well  known  in  the  Crusades 
as  Henry  “the  Lion,”  was  the  first  Guelph  duke  of 
Brunswick.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Henry  II.,  king 
of  England  ;  and  from  this  marriage  both  the  houses  of 
Brunswick  and  Lunelmrg  are  descended.  The  Reform¬ 
ation  numbered  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Brunswick 
among  its  zealous  supporters.  Ernest  of  Zell,  the 
reigning  duke,  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  defenders  of 
Luther  at  the  Diet  of  Worms.  His  grandson,  Ernest 
Augustus,  married  Sophia,  a  grand-daughter  of  James  I. 
of  England,  and  on  this  marriage  was  founded  the  claim 
of  the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  to  the 
crown  of  England,  acknowledged  by  the  English  parlia¬ 
ment  in  1701.  George  Louis  was  the  issue  of  this  mar¬ 
riage,  and  became  king  of  England,  under  the  name  of 
George  I.,  in  1714;  from  which  time  till  1837,  year  of 
the  death  of  William  IV.,  England  and  Hanover  were 
under  the  rule  of  the  same  sovereign.  The  Salic  law  iu 
1837  conferred  the  Hanoverian  crown  on  Ernest,  duke  of 
Cumberland,  5th,  and  eldest  surviving  son  ofUeorgo  III. 
In  1804,  Prussia  took  possession  of  H.,  but  ceded  it  in 
the  same  year  to  the  French,  by  whom  it  was  constituted 
a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  established  in  1808. 
At  the  peace  of  1813,  the  king  of  Great  Britain  reclaimed 
his  German  dominions,  which  were  much  enlarged  by  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  and  formed  into  a 
kingdom.  In  June,  1866,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Austria,  the  kingdom  of  H.  was  occupied  by  Prussian 
troops,  and  in  Sept,  following  was  formally  united  with 
Prussia,  despite  a  protest  made  by  the  king,  George  V. 
An'over,  a  city  of  W.  Germany,  cap.  of  above  province, 
and  metropolis  of  the  former  kingdom  of  the  same  name, 
on  the  Leine,  an  arm  of  the  Weser,  84  m.  S.  of  Ham¬ 
burg.  62  S.E.  of  Bremen,  and  35  W.  of  Brunswick.  It 
is  built  in  an  extensive  sandy  plain,  and  is  divided  by 
the  river  into  an  old  and  new  town,  each  of  which  is 
governed  by  a  separate  magistrate.  The  former  is  nar¬ 
row,  ill-built,  and  dirty;  the  new  town  is,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  open  cleanly,  and  adorned  with  handsome  streets 
and  buildings.  Of  the  latter  the  chief  are  the  royal 
palace,  the  viceroy’s  palace,  the  House  of  Assembly  of 
the  States,  the  mint,  arsenal,  royal  stables,  and  town- 
hall.  H.  contains  a  goodly  number  of  religious,  benev¬ 
olent,  and  scholastic  establishments,  besides  literary 
and  scientific  institutions,  libraries,  lyceums,  Ac.  The 
commercial  organizations  include  an  exchange,  a  cham¬ 
ber  of  commerce,  and  a  berg-handlang,  or  market  for 
mining  produce.  Manuf.  Unimportant.  —  About  1  mile 


distant  from  the  city  is  Herrenliausen,  once  the  favorite 
residence  of  kings  George  I.  and  II.  of  England.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  190,000. 

Han'over,  iu  Connecticut,  a  village  of  New  Haven  co., 
on  the  Quinepiac  river,  about  15  m.  N.  by  E.  ot  New 
Haven. 

— A  post-village  of  New  London  co. 

Han'over,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Clinton  co.,  on  Shoal 
creek.  The  post-office  is  Germantown. 

— A  township  of  Cook  co. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Jo  Daviess  co.,  on  Apple 
river,  about  16  m.  S.S.E.  of  Galena.  Pop.  ot  village 
(1890)  743. 

— A  village  of  Cook  co. 

Han'over,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Jefferson  co. 

— A  township  of  Lake  co. 

— A  village  of  Ohio_co.,  on  Laughery’s  creek,  about  4  m. 

S.W.  of  Aurora. 

— A  township  of  Shelby  co. 

Han'over.  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Allamakee  co. 
Han'over.  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Washington  co. 
Pop.  (1895)  938. 

Han'over,  in  Maine,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Oxford  co. 

Han'over.  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Howard  co. 
Han'over.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-town  of  Plymouth 
co.,  about  20  m.  S.S.E.  of  Boston.  Pop.  (1895)  2,051. 
Han'over.  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Jackson  co. 

Han'over.  in  Minnesota,  a.  post- village  of  Wright  co., 
25  m.  N.W.  of  Minneapolis. 

Han'over.  iu  Nebraska,  a  post-township  of  Gage  co. 
Han'over,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-town  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Grafton  co.,  about  55  m.  N.  W.  of  Concord.  It 
is  also  the  seat  of  Dartmouth  College,  at  which  insti¬ 
tution  some  of  our  most  eminent  statesmen  were  edu¬ 
cated. 

H  an'over,  in  New  Jersey,  in  Burlington  co.  See  New 
Hanover. 

— A  post-township  of  Morris  co.,  on  the  Passaic  River, 
abt.  5  in.  N.  of  Morristown. 

Han'over,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Chautauqua 

co. 

Han'over,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Ashland  co. 

— A  township  of  Butler  co. 

— A  township  of  Columbiana  co. 

— A  village  of  Harrison  county,  about  75  miles  N.  by  E. 
of  Marietta. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Licking  co.,  abt.  8  m.  E. 
of  Newark. 

Han'over,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Beaver 

co. 

— A  former  township  of  Dauphin  co.,  now  divided  into 
East  aud  West  Hanover,  q.  t>. 

— A  township  of  Lehigh  co. 

— A  township  of  Luzerne  co. 

— A  tow  nship  of  Northampton  co. 

— A  township  of  Washington  co. 

— A  post-borough  of  York  co.,  about  18  miles  S.W.  of 

York.  Pop.  (1897)  about  4,000. 

Han'over,  in  Virginia,  an  E.  central  co. ;  area,  about 
45u  sq.  m.  Hirers.  N.  and  S.  Anna  rivers,  which  unite 
iu  this  county  to  form  the  Pamunkey.  Surface,  hilly  ; 
soil,  in  general  fertile.  Cup.  Hanover  Court-House. 
Pop.  (1890)  ,17,402. 

Han'over,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Rock  co., 
abt.  7  m.  S.W.  of  Jonesville. 

Han'over  Cent  re.  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-office 
of  Grafton  co. 

Han'over  ('ourt-House,  in  Virginia,  a  post-vil¬ 
lage  and  cap.  of  Hanover  co.,  1  m.  from  the  Pamunkey 
River,  and  20  N.  of  Richmond.  Henry  Clay  was  born 
here.  A  brisk  action  occurred  at  this  place,  May  28, 
1862,  between  a  Confederate  force,  and  a  brigade  of  Na¬ 
tionals  under  Gen.  Porter,  in  which  the  former  were 
deleated,  with  a  loss  of  200  men  killed  and  730  prisoners. 
Hanove'rian,  a.  (Geog.j  Of,  relating,  or  pertaining 
to  Hanover. 

— a.  {Grog.)  A  native,  or  naturalized  citizen  of  Hanover. 
Han'over  Island,  an  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  off 
the  W.  coast  of  Patagonia,  Lat.  51°  S.,  Lon.  74°  3(y  W. 
Han'over  Junction,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office 
of  York  co. 

Han'overton.  or  Han'over,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of 
Columbiana  county,  about  10  miles  W.  of  New  Lis¬ 
bon. 

Han'over  Town,  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Hanover 
co.,  on  the  Pamunkey  River,  abt.  15  m.  N.N.E.  of  Rich¬ 
mond 

Han'overville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Northampton  co. 

Han'sard,  n.  A  merchant,  trader,  or  burgher  of  a 
Hanse  town. 

{Eng.  Pol.)  The  name  given  to  the  official  report  of 
proceedings  in  the  British  Houses  of  Parliament;  (so 
called  from  the  name  of  the  publisher.) 

Han'se,  Ifan'sa.  or  Hanseat'ic  League,  n. 
{Hist.)  A  celebrated  commercial  confederacy  formed 
among  certain  commercial  cities  of  North  Germany,  iu 
the  13th  century,  and  took  its  name  from  the  old  Ger¬ 
man  word  hansa,  signifying  an  association  or  confed¬ 
eracy  for  mutual  aid.  As  the  commercial  cities  of  the 
North  began  to  increase  in  wealth  and  importance,  they 
came  to  be  harassed  by  the  attacks  of  pirates  and  rob¬ 
bers,  and  various  tolls  were  imposed  which  interfered 
seriously  with  trade.  These  circumstances  at  length 
gave  rise,  in  1239,  to  an  agreement  between  Hamburg, 
Ditmarsch,  and  Iladeln,  and  in  1241  a  confederacy  was 
formed  between  Hamburg  and  Ltlbeck,  in  which  they 
mutually  agreed  to  protect  each  other  against  all 
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•violence.  This  confederacy  was  joined  by  Brunswick  in 
1247.  In  a  short  time  the  number  of  the  members  had 
so  much  increased,  that  in  1260  a  diet  was  held  at 
LUbeck,  the  chief  city  of  the  league.  Regular  meetings 
of  the  confederacy  now  took  place  there  every  three 
years,  about  Whitsuntide,  and  the  general  archives  of 
the  league  were  kept  there.  The  confederacy  was  at 
its  highest  degree  of  power  and  splendor  during  the 
14th  and  15th  centuries,  and  comprised  at  one  time  no 
fewer  than  85  cities.  These  were  distributed  into  four  | 
classes  or  circles.  LUbeck  was  at  the  head  of  the  first 
circle,  and  had  uuder  it  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rostock, 
Wismar,  Ac.  Cologne  was  at  the  head  of  the  second  cir¬ 
cle,  with  29  towns  under  it.  Brunswick  was  at  the  head  j 
of  the  third  circle,  which  comprised  13.  Dantzic  was  at 
the  head  of  the  fourth  circle,  having  under  it  8  towns  in 
its  vicinity,  besides  several  others  that  were  more  re¬ 
mote.  The  supreme  authority  of  the  league  was  vested 
in  the  deputies  of  the  different  towns  assembled  in  con¬ 
gress.  In  it  they  discussed  all  their  measures;  it  de¬ 
cided  upon  the  sum  that  each  city  should  contribute  to 
the  common  fund,  and  upon  the  questions  that  arose 
between  the  confederacy  and  other  powers,  as  well  as 
those  that  frequently  arose  between  the  different  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  confederacy.  Any  one  might  be  chosen  a 
deputy,  and,  besides  merchants,  the  congress  comprised 
clergymen,  lawyers,  artists,  Ac.  When  the  deliberations 
were  concluded,  the  decrees  were  formally  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  magistrates  of  the  cities  at  the  head  of  each 
circle,  by  whom  they  were  subsequently  communicated 
to  those  below  them;  and  the  most  rigorous  measures 
were  adopted  for  carrying  them  into  effect.  One  of  the 
burgomasters  of  Liibeck  presided  at  the  meeting  of  con¬ 
gress,  and  during  the  recess  the  magistrates  of  the  city 
had  the  sole,  or  at  least  the  principal,  direction  of  the 
affairs  of  the  league.  Sometimes  congresses  were  held 
at  other  places  besides  Liibeck,  as  Hamburg,  Cologne, 
Ac.,  and  extraordinary  congresses  were  also  occasionally 
held.  As  the  power  of  the  confederated  cities  increased, 
they  became  more  ambitious;  they  endeavored  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the  North,  and  to 
obstruct  and  hinder  the  navigation  of  foreign  vessels  in 
the  Baltic.  They  succeeded  in  obtaining,  partly  in  re¬ 
turn  for  loans  of  money,  and  partly  by  force,  various 
privileges  and  immunities  from  the  northern  sovereigns, 
which  secured  to  them  almost  the  whole  foreign  com¬ 
merce  of  Scandinavia,  Denmark.  Prussia,  Poland,  Rus¬ 
sia,  Ac.  They  now  declared  their  object  to  be  to  protect 
themselves  and  their  commerce  from  pillage,  to  guard 
and  extend  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  allied  cities, 
and  as  far  as  practicable  to  monopolize  it;  to  manage 
tlie  administration  of  justice  within  the  limits  of  the 
confederacy;  to  prevent  injustice  by  public  assemblies, 
diets,  and  courts  of  arbitration ;  and  to  maintain  the 
rights  and  immunities  received  from  princes,  and,  if 
possible,  to  increase  and  extend  them.  The  league 
exercised  a  judicial  power,  and  inflicted  the  greater  and 
lesser  ban ;  any  place  which  incurred  these  punishments 
being  said  to  be  verbalised.  At  length  there  was  no 
mart  in  Europe  that  was  not  gradually  drawn  within 
the  circle  of  its  influence ;  and  by  the  greatness  of  its 
wealth,  and  the  might  of  its  arms,  it  became  the  mistress 
of  crowns,  lands,  and  seas.  It  conquered  Eric  and 
Hakon,  kings  of  Norway, and  WaldemarHI.  of  Denmark. 
It  deposed  a  king  of  Sweden,  and  gave  his  crown  to  Al¬ 
bert,  duke  of  Mecklenburg.  In  1428  it  equipped  a  fleet 
of  248  ships,  with  12,000  soldiers,  against  Eric  of  Den¬ 
mark.  In  the  country  under  its  immediate  influence.it 
constructed  canals,  and  introduced  a  uniform  system  o( 
weights  and  measures.  In  order  to  facilitate  and  extend 
their  commercial  transactions,  the  league  established 
various  factories  in  foreign  countries,  at  London  in 
1250,  at  Bruges  in  1252.  at  Novgorod  in  1272,  aud  at 
Bergen  in  1278.  In  London  their  factory  was  of  con 
siderable  size  and  importance.  They  enjoyed  various 
privileges  and  immunities;  they  were  permitted  to 
govern  themselves  by  their  own  laws  and  regulations ; 
had  the  custody  of  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  (Bishops- 
gate)  committed  to  their  care  ;  and  the  duties  on  various 
kinds  of  imported  commodities  were  considerably  re¬ 
duced  in  their  favor  In  the  Netherlands,  and  in  Nor¬ 
way  and  Russia,  they  enjoyed  the  like  important  privi¬ 
leges  The  foreign  factories  were  subjected  to  an  almost 
monastic  strictness  of  discipline,  which  even  required 
the  celibacy  of  the  factors,  clerks,  Ac  After  the  middle 
of  the  15th  century,  the  power  of  the  league  began  to 
decline,  not  owing  to  any  misconduct  on  the  part  of  its 
leaders’,  but  to  the  progress  of  that  improvement  which 
it  had  done  so  much  to  promote.  The  civilization,  which 
had  been  at  first  chiefly  confined  to  these  cities,  gradu¬ 
ally  spread  from  them,  as  from  so  many  centres,  over 
the  contiguous  country.  The  people  began  to  be  sensi¬ 
ble  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  commerce  and 
navigation,  and  their  princes  also  saw  it  to  lie  for  their 
advantage  to  encourage  such  enterprises;  while  at  the 
same  time  the  roads,  or  seas,  were  no  longer  insecure.  I  n 
addition  to  these  circumstances,  the  interests  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  cities  which  composed  the  league  were  becoming 
daily  more  and  more  opposed  to  each  other  ;  and  the 
discovery  of  America  led  to  a  total  revolution  in  the 
state  of  trade  The  last  diet  of  the  confederation  was 
held  at  Liibeck  in  1630,  when  the  union  was  dissolved. 
Hamburg,  Lubeck,  and  Bremen  subsequently  formed 
an  association  among  themselves,  and  remained  free  re¬ 
publics  till  1810,  when  they  were  incorporated  into  the 
French  empire.  In  1813  they  again  became  free,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  Frankfort-on-the-Main,were  recognized 
as  the  Free  Hanseatic  Cities.  In  1866,  Frankfort-on  the- 
Main  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Prussia,  and  in  1881 
were  forced  into  the  Zollverein  of  the  German  Empire, 
along  with  Bremec  Hamburg,  and  Liibeck. 


If  anseat'ic,  a.  ( Geog .)  Relating  or  pertaining  to 
the  llanse  towns,  or  to  their  league. — See  Ha.nse. 

Hait'sel,  n.  and  v.  See  Handsel. 

II  alls' I’wrd,  in  Kentucky,  a  P.  ().  of  Rock  Castle  co. 

II  ans'loi-d.  in  Tea-os,  a  post- village,  cap.  of  Hansford  co. 

II  an'som.llaii'soni  cab.  n.  [From  the  name  of 
the  inventor.]  See  Cab. 

II  an'son,  iji  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Hopkins  co. 

II  a  ii'son.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-town  and  township 
of  Plymouth  co.  Pop.  (1895)  1,267. 

Han'soti  ville,  in  California,  a  mining  village  of 
Yuba  co.,  abt.  24  m.  N.N.E.  of  Marysville. 

Han'soiiville,  in  Virginia,  a  P.  O.  of  Russell  co. 

Han't,  (in  the  U.  States  han't;  in  England  han't.)  A 
vulgar  contraction  of  have  not,  or  has  not ;  as,  I  han't, 
(i.  e.,  I  have  not.) 

“  You  han't  that  simper  about  the  mouth  for  nothing." — Addison. 

Hants,  a  contracted  method  of  writing  Hampshire, 
England,  q.  v. 

Hants,  a  central  co.  of  Nova  Scotia;  area,  abt.  1,000 
sq.  in.  Rivers.  Shubenacadie  River,  and  some  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  diversified ;  soil,  in  some  places  fertile. 
Min.  Coal  and  gypsum.  Cap.  Windsor. 

Hap,  n.  [IV.  hap,  luck,  chance,  fortune;  hapian,  to 
happen,  to  have  luck  or  chance.  See  Happen.]  That 
which  happens;  chance;  accident  ;  luck  ;  casual  event; 
that  which  comes  suddenly  or  unexpectedly. 

'•  Her  life  had  full  of  haps  and  hazards  been."  —  Fairfax. 

Hap,  n.  In  Scotland,  a  wrapper  ;  a  plaid  cloak. 

Hap.  v.  n.  To  happen  ;  to  befall ;  to  occur  by  chance. 

Hap-liaz’ard,  n.  [See  Hazard.]  Chance;  accident. 

We  live  at  hap- hazard,  and  without  any  insight  into  causes 
and  effects.  ’  —  L' Estrange. 

Hap'Iess,  a.  Luckless;  unfortunate;  unlucky;  un¬ 
happy  ;  as,  a  hapless  maid. 

■  The  pangs  of  guilty  power  and  hapless  love.'  —  Dr.  Johnson. 

II  ap'lessly,  a.  In  a  hapless  manner. 

Ilap'  ly ,  adv.  By  hap  or  chance;  perhaps;  possibly; 
it  may  be;  by  accident;  casually;  peradventure. 

••  Haply  slumberiug  on  the  Norway  foam. ”  -  -  Hilton. 

Happed,  ( hapt ,)  a.  [From  hap,  a  plaid  or  wrapper.] 
Wrapped ;  cloaked ;  covered,  as  with  a  plaid ;  as, 
“  happed  with  flowers.”  {IJogg.) — (Used  in  Scotland.) 

Happen,  ( hap’n ,)  v.  n.  [W.  hapiaw,  to  happen.]  To 
come  by  chance ;  to  come  abruptly:  to  come  without 
one’s  previous  expectation ;  to  fall  out ;  to  befall ; 
as,  when  do  you  expect  it  will  happen  f — To  come  to 
pass  ;  to  occur;  to  take  place  ;  as,  the  accident  happened 
yesterday. 

To  hajipen  on,  to  light  on  ;  to  come  across ;  to  meet 
with  ,  as.  to  happen  on  a  stroke  of  good-fortune. 

Hap  pily,  adv.  [From  happy.}  In  a  happy  manner; 
fortuuately;  successfully;  luckily;  prosperously. —  In 
a  state  of  happiness  and  felicity;  as,  they'  are  living 
happily  together.  —  Gracefully;  dexterously;  with  ease 
or  address;  as,  he  acted  his  part  happily. 

Hap  piness,  n.  [Icel.  heppni,  happiness.]  Stateor con¬ 
dition  of  being  happy:  the  agreeable  sensations  which 
spring  from  the  enjoyment  of  good;  that  state  of  a  be¬ 
ing  in  which  his  desires  are  gratified;  bliss;  felicity; 
enjoyment  of  pleasure,  Ac. ;  mental  satisfaction. — Good 
luck;  good  fortune;  prosperity. 

A  happiness  that  makes  the  heart  afraid.  '—Hood. 

— Fortuitous  elegance  ;  artless  or  unstudied  grace. 

"  Certain  graces  and  happinesses  peculiar  to  every  language.” 

Denham. 

Hap  py,  a.  [Icel.  happ,  good  luck,  unlooked-for  for¬ 
tune,  heppinn,  fortunate ;  W .  hapus,  happy]  Having 
good  hap;  lucky;  fortunate:  successful;  as,  a  happy 
thought,  a  happy  experiment. 

Ye  happy  mixtures  of  more  happy  days  .—Byron. 

— Being  in  the  enjoyment  of  agreeable  sensations  from  the 
possession  of  good  ;  enjoying  pleasure  from  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  feelings,  senses,  or  appetites ;  deriving  ease, 
peace,  comfort,  or  satisfaction  ;  contented  in  mind. 

*  Happy  the  man,  and  happy  he  alone. 

He  who  can  call  to  day  hi.s  own.  — Dryden 

— That  supplies  satisfaction  or  pleasure,  or  furnishes  en¬ 
joyment  ;  as,  everything  is  in  happy  train. 

Must  I  leave  thee,  native  soil,  these  happy  walks  and  shades." 

Milton. 

— Prosperous;  having  secure  possession  of  good;  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  solid  felicity  or  content. 

—Dexterous;  ready;  skilful;  able;  having  capacity  or 
address. 

“  One  gentleman  is  happy  at  a  reply,  another  excels  in  a  re 
joinder."  —  Swift- 

—Propitious:  significant  of  good;  favorable;  promising: 
as,  a  happy  omen. 

Ilap'py  Camp,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Sis¬ 
kiyou  co.,  on  the  Klamath  river,  about  40  miles  above 
Orleans  Bar. 

Hap'py  Freek.  in  Virginia,  a  P.  O.  of  Warren  co. 

Happy  Hol'low,  in  Kansas,  a  twp.  of  Graham  co. 

Happy  Val'Iey.  in  Tennessee,  a  P.  0.  of  Carter  co. 

Haps'bnrg.  or  Habs'burgr.  [Contracted  from 
Habichtsburg,  Hawk’s  Castle  ]  (Hist.)  The  name  of 
the  reigning  imperial  family  of  Austria,  derived  from 
the  castle  of  Hapsburg,  or  Habichtsburg,  on  the  Wtipel- 
berg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aar.  in  the  present  Swiss 
canton  of  Aargau.  The  castle  was  built  in  the  11th 
century,  by  Werner,  bishop  of  Strasburg,  grandson  of 
Guntran  “  the  Rich,”  count  of  Alsace  and  Breisgau,  and 
who  is  said  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  Etliieo  I.,  duke 
of  Alemannia  and  Alsace.  The  proprietors  of  Hapsburg 
became,  at  a  later  period,  counts  of  Hapsburg;  and, 
gradually  extending  their  dominions,  subsequently  as¬ 
sumed  the  title  of  landgrave.  In  1273,  Rudolph,  of  this 
house,  became  emperor  of  Germany,  an  l  the  founder  | 


of  the  reigning  house  of  Austria.  The  subsequent  his¬ 
tory  of  this  house  forms  part  of  the  history  of  Germany 
and  Austria. 

Hatiiiebut,  ( liak’but ,)  n.  (Mil.)  When  the  hand-gun 
and  arquebus  were  first  introduced,  the  butt  or  stock 
was  perfectly  straight,  and  in  the  form  of  a  stick  or 
broom-handle,  which  prevented  the  soldier  who  was 
using  it  from  taking  a  proper  aim  by  directing  his  eye 
along  the  barrel.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience  and  im¬ 
perfection  in  the  weapon,  the  Germans  fitted  the  barrel 
to  a  hooked  butt,  —  whence  the  name,  —  by  which  means 
the  fire-arm  could  be  discharged  from  the  chest  as  before, 
while  an  additional  facility  was  given  for  taking  aim  at 
the  object  towards  which  the  weapon  was  directed.  It 
was  introduced  into  England  about  1485.  The  H.  may 
be  considered  as  the  first  step  in  the  long  series  of  im¬ 
provements  in  small  arms  which  seem  to  have  culminated 
in  the  rifles  produced  in  modern  times. 

Haque'ton,  n.  A  coat  of  mail. 

Har'ald.  kingsof  Norway.  The  first  of  the  name  d.  933 ; 
the  second  succeeded  963,  and  was  killed  978;  the  third. 
b.  1017,  reigned  over  half  Norway  1047,  and  was  killed 
1066;  the  third,  a  pretended  son  of  Magnus  III.,  begas 
his  career  about  1130,  usurped  the  throne,  and  was  van¬ 
quished  by  another  pretender  1136. 

Har'ald,  kingsof  Denmark.  The  first  of  the  name  known 
to  historians,  called  the  seventh,  reigned  930-980 ;  the 
eighth  succeeded  1014,  and  died  in  England  1017  ;  the 
ninth  reigned  1076-80. 

II  lira  Ison .  in  Georgia,  a,  N.W.  co  ,  adjoining  Alabama; 
area,  abt.  325  sq.  miles.  Rivers.  Tallapoosa,  and  other 
smaller  streams.  Surface,  hilly;  soil,  fertile.  Cup.  Bu¬ 
chanan. 

Ilaramult.  (har'a-mook,)  one  of  the  Himalaya  Moun¬ 
tains,  N.  of  Cashmere ;  Lat.  34°  26'  N.,  Lon.  74°  43'  E. 
Height,  13,000  feet. 

Ha'ran,  or  rather  Charan.  called  by  the  Greeks  Char- 
ran,  and  by  the  Romans  Charrte.  It  was  situated  in  the 
north-western  part  of  Mesopotamia,  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name  running  into  the  Euphrates.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  so  called  from  Ilaran,  the  father  of  Lot  and 
brother  of  Abraham ;  but  there  appears  no  ground  for 
this  conclusion  except  the  identity  of  names.  Abraham, 
after  he  had  been  called  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  tarried 
here  till  his  father  Terah  died,  when  he  proceeded  to  the 
land  of  Canaan  (Gen.  xi.  31,  32  ;  Acts  vii.  4).  The  elder 
branch  of  the  family  still  remained  at  H..  which  led  to 
the  interesting  journeys  thither,  described  in  the  patri¬ 
archal  history  —  first,  that  of  Abraham’s  servant  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  wife  for  Isaac  (Gen.  xxiv.),  and  next,  that  of  Jacob 
when  he  fled  to  evade  the  wrath  of  Esau  ( Gen  xxviii.  10) 
The  plain  bordering  on  this  town  is  celebrated  in  his¬ 
tory  as  the  scene  of  a  battle  in  which  the  Roman  army 
was  defeated  by  the  Parthians,  and  the  triumvir  Cras- 
sus  killed.  H.  still  retains  its  ancient  name  in  the  form 
of  Harran,  and  is  only  peopled  by  a  few  families  of  wan¬ 
dering  Arabs,  who  are  led  thither  by  a  plentiful  supply 
of  water  from  several  small  streams.  It  is  situated  in  a 
flat  and  sandy  plain,  in  36°  40'  N.  Lat.,  36°  2'  45" E.  Lon. 

Harangue,  (ha-rdng’,)  n.  [Fr. :  It.  aringa;  Sp.  aren- 
ga.  from  O.  Ger.  bring  (the  same  in  Icel.,  Old  Sax.,  and 
A.  S.),  a  ring,  a  circle.]  A  speech  addressed  to  an  as¬ 
sembly,  or  to  an  army  arranged  in  a  ring  or  circle;  a 
popular  oration;  a  declamatory  public  address;  rant; 
noisy  declamation. 

'Harangues  are  beard  ...  in  factious  opposition.  ' — Milton. 

— v.n.  To  make  a  speech  to  a  large  assemblage;  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  noisy  declamation. 

— v.  a.  To  address  by  an  harangue  or  oration  ;  as,  the  gen¬ 
eral  harangued  his  troops. 

Ha'ras,  n.  [Fr.]  In  France,  an  establishment  for  the 
breeding  of  race-horses. 

Harass,  (hdr'as.)  v.  a.  [Fr.  harasser.  from  Gr.  arassd,  to 
strike  hard,  to  dash  in  pieces;  Heb.  taras,  to  pull  or 
tear  down,  to  destroy.]  To  vex  ;  to  molest;  to  distress; 
to  annoy;  to  tease;  to  weary  with  importunity,  care, 
or  perplexity. 

■ 1  The  griefs  that  harass  the  distress'd." — Johnson. 

— To  weary  ;  to  fatigue  to  excess ;  to  tire  with  a  repetition 
of  bodily  efforts,  or  an  undue  amount  of  labor. 

-'  Spent  with  watching,  and  harass'd  out  with  duty  " — Dryden. 

Har  asser,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  harasses  or 
wearies. 

Har'assmenl,  n.  Act  of  harassing,  (r.) 

Harbinger,  (hdr’binjir,)  n.  [Ger.  herberger;  I).  her- 
bergier,  an  inn-keeper,  both  from  A.  S.  hereherga  —  here, 
an  army,  and  beorgdn,  to  shelter;  scouts  being  sent  out 
from  an  army  on  march  to  select  a  proper  place  to  pitch 
the  camp.]  A  person  who  goes  before  to  provide  harbor 
or  lodgings  for  those  that  follow  ;  —  hence,  in  its  modern 
application,  a  forerunner ;  a  precursor ;  that  which  pre¬ 
cedes  aud  gives  notice  of  the  expected  arrival  of  some¬ 
thing  else. 

‘  The  evening  star,  Love  s  harbinger,  appeared." — Milton. 

Har'bingered,  a.  Ushered  by  a  harbinger. 

Har'bison.  in  huliana,  a  township  of  Dubois  co. 

Harbor,  Harbour,  (hdr’bir,)  n.  [A.  S.  here-berga  — 
here,  an  army,  and  beorg,  refuge,  shelter.  See  Harbin¬ 
ger.  J  A  place  of  entertainment  and  rest;  a  lodging; 
an  asylum  ;  a  refuge;  a  shelter. 

■  Curst  be  all  those  easy  fools  who  give  it  harbour." —  Rowe. 

— A  port  or  haven  for  shipping;  an  area  of  navigable 
water  communicating  with  the  sea,  or  with  a  navigable 
river  or  lake,  deep  enough  to  receive  large  vessels,  and 
protected  from  the  effects  of  storms  or  heavy  seas.  H. 
must  always  be  accompanied  by  a  roadstead,  in  which 
vessels  may  await  the  high  tides,  if  the  H.  should  be 
exposed  to  their  action;  aud  in  all  cases  it  is  preferable 
that  there  should  be  an  outer  harbor,  in  which  the  ships 
frequenting  the  particular  port  should  be  able  to  bring 
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up  or  to  lose  the  way  they  retain  from  the  open  sea.  H. 
are  divided  into  harbors  of  refuge. ,  tidal  harbors,  and 
permanent  harbors.  In  H.  of  refuge  all  that  is  needed 
is  to  secure  facility  of  entrance  and  safe  berttis  for  the 
vessels  lying  in  them,  together  with  great  facilities  for 
putting  to  sea;  hut  as  the  vessels  frequenting  H.  of  this 
class  are  usually  destined  for  some  other  port,  there  will 
be  no  necessity  for  making  enclosed  docks  where  the 
ships  might  be  free  from  the  inconvenience  of  the  tides. 
In  tidal  H.  such  inclosed  docks  are  wanted ;  for  large 
vessels  are  rarely  so  built  as  to  allow  of  their  being 
beached,  or  unloaded  upon  the  beach,  when  the  ships 
are  left  by  the  tide.  Permanent  II.  may  dispense  with 
the  works  for  the  inclosure  of  the  shipping ;  but  they 


(At  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.) 

will  be  always  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  a  commercial 
port,  as  ships,  unless  always  at  the  same  level,  cannot  be 
economically  unloaded;  in  such  seas  as  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  the  Caspian,  and  the  great  lakes  of  N.  America, 
this  remark  does  not  apply.  Practically,  permanent  H. 
are  either  military  or  civil.  The  first  require  large 
areas  of  water  surface,  where  the  ships  may  lie  in  ordi¬ 
nary,  as  at  New  York,  Cherbourg,  Plymouth,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Brest,  Toulon,  Norfolk,  &c.;  the  latter  are  usu¬ 
ally  smaller,  and  more  compact,  as  Boston,  Mobile,  Liv¬ 
erpool,  Havre,  Southampton,  Falmouth,  Glasgow',  Lon¬ 
don.  Bordeaux,  &c.  The  art  of  constructing  artificial 
harbors  may  be  traced  down  to  the  birth  of  commerce 
and  naval  warfare,  but  far  above  all  other  ancient  na¬ 
tions,  the  Romans  excelled  in  this  branch  of  marine  en¬ 
gineering.  The  port  of  Ostia,  illustrated  in  Fig.  1238, 
and  which  is  now  2  or  3  miles  inland,  has  perhaps  not 
been  surpassed  in  modern  times,  and  is  especially  re¬ 
markable  for  having  a  mole  with  open  arches,  resting 
upon  stone  piers,  which  gave  full  play  to  the  tidal 
and  littoral  currents,  and  thus  prevented  the  deposition 
of  sandbanks. 

—v.  a.  To  shelter;  to  defend;  to  secrete;  to  permit  to 
lodge,  rest,  or  reside ;  to  entertain  ;  as,  to  harbor  a 
guest,  to  harbor  a  suspicion.  —  To  protect  or  secure,  as 
a  vessel  in  distress. 

— v.  n.  To  take  refuge  or  shelter ;  to  lodge  or  abide  for  a 
time  ;  to  sojourn  ;  to  receive  entertainment. 

“  Let's  harbour  here  in  York.'1 — Shaks. 

Har  borage,  Har  bourage,  n.  Shelter;  rest; 
entertainment.  (R.) 

“  Your  king  . . .  craves  harbourage  within  your  city  walls.”  Shaks. 

Har'bor  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of 
Erie  co. 

Har'borer,  n.  One  who  gives  harbor  or  shelter ;  an 
entertainer. 

Har'bor  Grace,  a  town  of  Newfoundland,  on  the  W. 
shore  of  Conception  Bay,  about  20  m.  N.W.  of  St.  John’s. 

Har'bor  Island,  in  the  W.  Indies.  See  Bahama 
Islands. 

Har'borless,  a.  Destitute  of  a  harbor. 

Har'bor-master,  n.  An  officer  appointed  to  super¬ 
intend  all  business  connected  with  a  harbor  or  port  for 
ships. 

Har'bortown,  in  New  Jersey,  a  P.  0.  of  Mercer  co. 

Har'burg,  a  fortified  town  of  Prussia,  in  Hanover,  24 
m.  N.W.  of  Luneburg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe, 
opposite  to  Hamburg.  Manuf.  Tobacco,  wax,  linen, 
sail-cloth,  starch,  and  gunpowder. 

Hard,  a.  [A.  S.  heard ;  D.  hard ;  Ger.  hart ;  Dan.  haard ; 
Icel.  hardr ;  probably  akin  to  Fr.  hardi,  and  to  Gr. 
kartos,  for  kralos,  strength.  Root  Sansk.  garatha ,  hard.] 
Firm  ;  solid  ;  massive  ;  compact ;  not  yielding  to  pres¬ 
sure  ;  resisting  easy  penetration  or  separation  ;  —  cor¬ 
relative  of  soft;  as,  a  hard  stone,  hard  wood,  a  hard 
nut,  &c.  —  Difficult  to  the  understanding;  not  easily 
penetrated  by  the  intellect;  as,  a  hard  problem.  “  Hard 
words,  which  I  was  obliged  to  use.”  (Arbuthnnt.)  — 
Difficult  of  accomplishment ;  full  of  difficulties,  ob¬ 
stacles,  or  contrary  intlnences ;  painful ;  laborious  ;  fa¬ 
tiguing;  arduous;  attended  with  difficulties  or  pain,  or 
both  ;  as,  a  hard  task,  a  metal  hard  to  fuse.  —  Powerful ; 
forcible  ;  difficult  to  resist  or  restrain. 

“  They  are  struggling  with  a  power  which  will  always  be  too 
hard  for  them.’  — Addison. 

—Oppressive;  cruel;  unfeeling:  rigorous;  not  easy  to 
influence  or  control ;  difficult  to  please  or  touch  :  as,  a 
hard  heart ;  —  hence,  abusive ;  harsh  ;  as,  hard  words  ; 
also,  rough ;  rude  ;  coarse ;  as,  a  hard  countenance. 

“  Rough  ungovernable  passions  hurry  men  on  to  say  or  do  very 
hard  or  offensive  things.” — Atterbury. 


— Acid;  sour;  harsh;  rough;  austere;  as,  hard  cider. — 
Harsh;  stiff ;  forced ;  constrained;  unnatural ;  displeas¬ 
ing  to  the  taste  or  imagination  ;  as,  hard  coloring. 

“  His  direction  is  hard ,  his  Augers  too  bold.”  —Vryden. 

— Unreasonable;  unjust ;  severe;  rigorous;  difficult  to 
put  up  with ;  not  easy  to  boar  ;  painful  to  endure  or  con¬ 
sent  to ;  as,  hard  work,  a  hard  winter,  hard  times,  hard 
conditions,  a  hard  lot,  <4 c. 

( Pron .)  Abrupt  or  vehement  in  utterance;  not 
smoothly  or  gradually  sounded  by  the  tongue ;  —  said 
of  certain  consonants,  as  g  in  get,  and  c  in  carol,  as 
differing  from  the  sound  of  the  same  letters  in  gin,  cis¬ 
tern,  Ac.  —  Hard  cash,  hard  money,  specie,  coin,  or  me¬ 
tallic  currency,  as  distinguished  from  paper  money.— 
Hard  water,  water  containing  mineral  ingredients  that 
decompose  soap,  and  thus  make  it  unsuitable  for  lava¬ 
tory  uses.  —  Hard  wood,  wood  of  a  close  grain  and  solid 
texture,  as  teak,  greeulieart,  oak,  ash,  box,  Ac.  —  Hard 
pan,  the  indurated  stratum  of  earth  deposited  beneath 
the  soil. 

Hard,  adv.  With  pressure  or  urgency;  —  hence,  zeal¬ 
ously  ;  diligently ;  earnestly  ;  as,  to  plead  hard. 

“  My  correspondent .  . .  presses  hard  for  an  answer."— Atterbury. 
—Uneasily;  vexatiously ;  as,  it  goes  hard  with  our  friend. 

—  With  difficulty;  laboriously  ;  as,  the  cable  runs  hard. 

—  Closely;  distressfully;  so  as  to  raise  difficulties;  as, 
to  be  pushed  hard  for  money.  —  With  urgent  pressure  ; 
vigorously ;  violently ;  vehemently;  hence,  fast;  rap¬ 
idly;  nimbly;  expeditiously;  as,,to  run  hard.  —  With 
great  force;  tempestuously;  boisterously;  violently; 
copiously ;  heavily ;  as,  it  rains  hard ,  it  blows  hard. 

Hard  by,  close ;  near  to ;  not  far  distant. 

“  Down  in  a  dale,  hard  by  a  forest  s  side.”—  Spenser. 

Hard  up,  pressed  for  ready  money ;  short  of  cash  ;  des¬ 
titute  of  means  or  resources  ;  in  a  state  oi  poverty  and 
extremity.  (Used  colloquially.) 

“  Tom  being  hard  up,  I  lent  him  a  sovereign."— Bradley. 
(Hard  is  often  used  in  composition  in  a  compound 
form,  as  hard-won,  Aard-fought,  Aard-hearted,  Ac.  In 
nautical  language  it  is  also  employed  to  give  emphasis 
to  words  of  command  with  which  it  is  joined  ;  as,  hard 
a-lee !  laird  a-weather  1  hard  a-port !  Ac.) 

Hard,  n.  A  kind  of  causeway  or  pier  on  the  banks  of 
a  river,  harbor,  Ac.,  used  as  a  landing-place  for  boats ; 
as,  the  Hard  at  Portsmouth,  Eng. 

— pi.  Refuse  flax  ;  tow. 

Hardanger  Fjeld,  ( hard'  an-ger-feeld ,)  a  portion  of 
the  great  Scandinavian  chain  of  mountains,  about  70  m. 
N.E.  of  Bergen,  Norway.  Average  height,  4,000  ft. 
Hard'*bake,  n.  A  kind  of  confection  made  of  baked 
sugar,  butter,  molasses,  Ac.;  toffee.  (Commonly  used 
in  England.) 

Hard'beam,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Thornbeam.  See  Car- 
pinus. 

Har'deeville,  in  S.  Carolina,  a  village  of  Beaufort 
district,  about  20  m.  N.  of  Savannah. 

Har'deman,  in  Tennessee,  a  S.W.  co.,  adjoining  Missis¬ 
sippi  ;  area,  about  650  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Ilatchee,  and 
some  smaller  streams.  Surface,  generally  level;  soil, 
fertile.  Cap.  Bolivar. 

Hard'en,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  heardian ;  Icel.  hardna ;  Goth. 
gluirdjan.]  To  make  hard  or  more  hard  ;  to  indurate  ; 
to  make  firm,  solid,  or  compact ;  as,  to  harden  wood, 
steel,  or  clay.  —  To  confirm  in  effrontery;  to  make  im¬ 
pudent  ;  to  make  obstinate,  unyielding,  or  refractory ;  to 
confirm  in  wickedness,  opposition,  or  enmity  ;  to  make 
obdurate,  insensible,  or  unfeeling;  as,  to  harden  one’s 
heart.  “  Years  have  not  yet  hardened  me.”  —  Swift. 

— To  make  hard  and  strong:  to  strengthen;  to  inure;  to 
render  firm  or  less  liable  to  injury  by  exposure  or  use; 
as,  to  harden  one’s  muscles  by  constant  exercise. 

— v.  7i.  To  become  hard  or  more  hard ;  to  become  inured ; 
to  indurate,  as  flesh ;  to  acquire  firmness  or  solidity ;  as, 
clay  hardens  by  exposure  to  the  sun. 

— To  become  strengthened,  confirmed,  or  consolidated ; 
used  in  either  a  good  or  bad  sense ;  as,  he  hardened  in 
vice. 

Ilar'denberg,  Carl  August,  Prince  von,  a  famous 
German  statesman,  born  at  Hanover,  1750.  In  1790 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  king  of  I’russia,  whose 
minister  for  foreign  affairs  he  became  in  1800.  At  the 
close  of  the  wars  of  the  first  French  empire,  he  signed 
the  treaty  of  peace  at  Paris,  in  1814.  D.  at  Genoa,  1822. 
Har'tlenberg,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Jennings  co., 
about  79  m.  W.  of  Cincinnati,  0.,  on  the  B.  A  O.  South¬ 
western  R.  R.  The  P.  0.  is  Hayden.  Pop.  about  300. 
Hardened,  (hdrd'nd,)  p.  a.  Made  hard,  or  more  hard, 
solid,  or  compact;  made  obstinate,  callous,  insensible, 
unfeeling;  rendered  more  impenetrable;  confirmed  in 
vice  or  error ;  as,  a  hardened  reprobate. 

Hardener,  (hdrd'ner,)  n.  One  who  hardens  or  so¬ 
lidifies. 

Harderwyk,  ( har'der-vike ,)  a  fortified  town  of  Gul- 
derland  in  Holland,  on  the  Zuyder-Zee,  27  m.  N.W.  of 
Arnheim.  Manuf.  Smoked  fish,  and  dyes,  and  has  an 
extensive  trade  in  grain,  timber,  and  fish.  Pp.  6,148. 
Ilard'-favored,  Hard'-favonred.  (-fa'vord.) a. 
Having  a  harsh,  rugged  cast  of  countenance ;  coarse- 
featured  ;  without  comeliness. 
Hard'-favoredness,  n.  Plainness  or  coarseness  of 
features. 

Hard  -feat  n  red,  (-fet'yurd,)  a.  Hard-favored ;  plain  ; 
coarse-featured . 

Hard  -listed,  a.  Having  hard,  coarse,  or  sinewy 
hands,  as  from  the  effects  of  labor :  as,  a  hard-fisted 
navvy.  — Covetous  ;  grasping ;  niggardly  ;  parsimonious  ; 
close-fisted  :  as.  a  hard-fistecl  usurer. 

Hard'-fougght.  (- fiwt ,)  a.  Obstinately  contested ; 

vigorously  striven  for;  as,  a  hard-fought  battle. 
Hard'iiack,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Spir-ea. 


Hard'-handed,  a.  Having  hard  hands ;  hard-fisted. 

Hard'Iiead,  n.  Clash  of  heads  in  contest  or  combat. 

I  have  been  at  hardhead  with  your  butting  citizens.  ’  —  Vryden. 

Hard  headed,  a.  Shrewd;  acute;  intelligent;  as, 
a  hardheaded  lawyer. 

Hard'-hearted,  a.  Having  an  unfeeling  heart; 
cruel;  inexorable;  merciless;  without  mercy  or  pity; 
barbarous. 

“  John  Bull,  otherwise  a  good-natured  man,  was  very  hard¬ 
hearted  to  his  sister  Peg."  —  Arbuthnot. 

Hardicanute',  or  IIardacanute,  a  king  of  England, 
b.  1018,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Canute  the  Great.  On  the 
death  of  his  father,  whose  viceroy  he  was  in  Denmark, 
Harold,  a  younger  son  by  Canute’s  marriage  with  Alf- 
giva,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Northampton,  assumed  the 
crown  of  England,  and  a  bloody  struggle  was  only  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  eldest  son  accepting  the  sovereignty  of 
the  whole  country  south  of  the  Thames  —  thus  forming 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Wessex.  The  chief  characteris¬ 
tic  of  his  bachelor  life  was  an  inordinate  love  of  eating 
and  drinking;  and  long  after  his  death  by  apoplexy, 
his  subjects  continued  to  celebrate  the  event,  under  the 
title  of  Hog's  Tide,  or  Hock  Wednesday.  D.  at  Clap- 
ham,  1042. 

Hard'iliood,  n.  Quality  of  being  hardy  ;  boldness ; 
firm  courage;  intrepidity;  valor;  bravery.  —  Firmness 
of  body  derived  from  laborious  exercises.  —  Excess  of 
confidence;  effrontery;  assurance. 

llard'ily,  adv.  With  great  boldness;  stoutly;  in  a 
hardy  manner;  with  firmness  or  sternness. 

Hard'inient,  n.  Hardihood;  courage;  stoutness; 
firmness.  (R.) 

”  Zeal  was  the  spring  whence  flowed  her  hardiment."  —  Fairfax. 

Har'din,  in  Illinois,  a  S.  co.,  adjoining  Kentucky  ;  area, 
about  149  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Ohio,  and  numerous  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  diversified ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Eliza¬ 
bethtown.  Pop.  (1890)  7,234. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Calhoun  co.,  on  the  Illinois  river, 
30  m.  N.W.  of  Alton.  Pop.  (1897)  about  450. 

— A  township  of  Pike  co. 

Hardin,  in  Iowa,  a  N.  central  co. ;  area,  about  576  sq. 
m.  Hirers.  Iowa  river,  Tipton,  and  some  other  creeks. 
Surface,  level;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Eldora.  Pop.  (1895) 
20,576. 

— A  post-office  of  Clayton  co. 

— A  township  of  Greene  co. 

— A  village  and  township  of  Hardin  co. 

— A  township  of  Johnson  co. 

—  A  township  of  Pottawattamie  co. 

— A  township  of  Webster  co. 

Hardin,  in  Kentucky,  a  W.  central  co. ;  area,  about  580 
sq.  m.  Hirers.  Salt  river,  Rolling  Fork,  Nolin,  and 
Rough  creeks.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Elizabethtown.  Pop.  (1890)  21,304. 

Hardin,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Ray  co.,  about  9 
m.  E.  of  Richmond.  Pop.  (1897)  about  700. 

Hardin,  in  Ohio,  a  N.W.  central  co. ;  area,  about  425 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Scioto  and  Miami,  and  Blanchard’s 
Fork.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  fertile.  County-seat,  Kenton. 
Pop.  (1890)  28,939. 

—A  post-village  of  Shelby  co.,  aliout  5  m.  W.  of  Sidney. 

Hardin,  in  Oregon,  a  precinct  of  Crook  co. 

Hardin,  in  Tennessee,  a  S.W.  co.,  adjoining  Alabama 
and  Mississippi ;  area,  about  560  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Tennes¬ 
see,  and  numerous  smaller  streams.  Surface,  slopes 
gradually  downward  from  each  side  toward  the  river; 
soil,  fertile.  Min.  Iron.  Cap.  Savannah.  Pop.  17,698. 

Hardin,  in  Texas,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area,  about  940  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Neelies,  Pine  Island  Bayou,  and  Big  Cypress. 
Surface,  generally  level ;  soil,  fertile.  County-seat, 
Kountze.  Pop.  (1897)  about  5,000. 

— A  post  village  of  Hardin  co.,  about  80  m.  E.  ot  Houston. 

Hard'iness,  n.  [Fr.  hardiesse .]  Quality  of  being 
hardy  ;  power  of  endurance. 

“  Hardness  ever  of  hardiness  is  mother.” — Shaks. 

— Excess  of  confidence;  assurance;  effrontery;  boldness. 

II  ar'dinge,  Henry,  Viscount,  an  English  field-mar¬ 
shal,  and  governor-general  of  India,  born  in  Durham, 
1785.  He  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  war 
against  France,  became  secretary  of  war  during  the 
administration  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  in  1844 
was  sent  out  to  replace  Lord  Ellenborougli  as  governor- 
general  of  India.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Sikh  war, 
in  1845,  he  hurried  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  gener¬ 
ously  postponing  all  questions  of  dignity,  acted  as  sec¬ 
ond  in  command  during  the  fierce  conflicts  atMoodkee, 
F’erozeshah,  and  Sobraon.  In  1852  he  succeeded  Wel¬ 
lington  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  army,  an 
office  which  he  held  till  his  death,  in  1856. 

Har'dingville,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of 
Gloucester  co.,  about  24  m.  S.  of  Camden,  on  the  West 
Jersey  Railroad. 

Har'dinsburg,  in  Indiana,  a  post-town  of  Washing¬ 
ton  co.,  about  32  m.  N.W.  of  New  Albany. 

II ar'd  i nsbtirg,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Breckinridge  co.,  about  120  m.  W.S.W.  of  Frankfort. 
Pop.  (1890)  681. 

Hardin  Springs,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of 
Hardin  co. 

Har'dinville.  in  Illinois,  a  P.  0.  of  Crawford  co. 

II  ar'dinsville,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Shelby  co., 
about  9  m.  S.  W.  of  Frankfort. 

II  ard'ish,  a.  Hard  in  a  certain  degree. 

■lard'iHOlls  Hills,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of 
Maury  co. 

Hard  Labor.  (Law.)  A  punishment  frequently  added 
to  imprisonment  in  those  States  where  the  penitentiary 
system  has  been  adopted.  This  labor  is  not  greater 
than  that  voluntarily  performed  by  many  free  men,  and 
the  quantity  required  to  be  performed  is  not  exaggerated. 
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In  the  penitentiaries  of  Pennsylvania  it  consists  in  be¬ 
ing  employed  in  weaving,  shoemaking,  and  such  like 
employments. 

Ilard-la'bor  ('reek,  in  S.  Carolina,  joins  Stevens 
Creek  in  Edgefield  dist. 

IIar«l  -labored,  Hard'-laboured,a.  Diligently 
wrought;  studied  with  care  and  labor;  elaborate;  as, 
“  a  hard-labored  poem.”  —  Swift. 

Hard  ly,  adv.  \\  itli  difficulty;  in  a  hard  or  arduous 
manner. 

“  Recovering  hardly  what  he  lost  before.” — Dryden. 

— Barely;  almost  not;  not  quite  or  wholly ;  scarcely;  as, 
hardly  enough. — Harshly;  coarsely;  roughly;  severely; 
rigorously. 

Hard'-iiioutlied,  a.  Not  sensible  to  the  bit;  not 
easily  governed  by  the  rein;  as,  a  hard-mouthed  horse. 

Haiti  'ness,  n.  Quality  or  property  of  being  hard ; 
firmness;  close  union  of  the  component  parts;  com¬ 
pactness;  solidity;  the  quality  of  bodies  which  resists 
impression  or  separation  of  their  particles;  difficulty  to 
be  understood,  or  to  be  executed  or  accomplished; 
scarcity;  penury;  confirmed  state  of  impenitence  or 
wickedness;  coarseness  of  features;  rigor;  harshness; 
roughness,  as  of  sculpture;  niggardliness;  severe  labor, 
trials,  or  sufferings ;  a  quality  in  some  kinds  of  water 
which  unfits  it  for  washing  ;  insensibility  of  heart. 

(Physics.)  That  condition  of  the  force  of  cohesion 
in  solids  which  enables  their  constituent  molecules  to 
retain  their  relative  position,  and  resist  any  physical 
force  which  tends  to  alter  the  figure  of  the  body.  H.  is 
entirely  different  from  density :  for,  although  gold  and 
platinum  are  denser  than  glass,  yet  glass  is  harder  than 
gold  or  platinum.  Iron  and  zinc  are  lighter,  but  harder, 
than  gold  or  platinum.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  supposes  the 
primary  particles  of  all  bodies  to  be  perfectly  hard,  and 
not  capable  of  being  broken  or  divided  by  any  power  in 
nature;  but,  with  all  our  extended  knowledge,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  determine,  with  any  certainty,  the  conditions 
of  the  elementary  particles  which  render  bodies  hard, 
brittle,  malleable,  ductile,  &c.  Some  metals  are  ren¬ 
dered  hard  with  great  readiness.  This  is  of  inestimable 
value  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  especially,  which  can 
be  varied  in  H.  by  heating  suddenly,  cooling,  and  then 
tempering.  H.  is  often  accompanied  by  brittleness  ;  but 
this  can  generally  be  overcome  by  heating  and  slow 
cooling;  this  process,  however,  often  takes  away  from 
the  hardness.  In  the  production  of  alloys,  another  use¬ 
ful  property  is  frequently  developed.  Copper  aud  tin, 
neither  of  which  is  remarkable  for  H.  or  elasticity,  pos¬ 
sess  both  these  qualities  when  combined;  in  which  form 
they  constitute  bell-metal. 

(Min.)  The  H.  of  a  mineral  is  a  valuable  means  of 
distinguishing  it  from  others  closely  resembling  it.  It 
is  the  first  property  a  student  examines  in  a  specimen. 
The  relative  degrees  of  H.  are  expressed  in  numbers  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  scale,  the  numbers  of  which  represent  the 
H.  of  ten  well-known  minerals,  viz.: 

1  Talc,  6  Feldspar  (cleavable  var.), 

2  Rock  Salt,  7  Rock  Crystal, 

3  Calc  Spar  (transparent),  8  Topaz  (transparent), 

4  Fluor  Spar  (crystallized),  9  Sapphire  or  Corundum, 

5  Apatite  (transparent),  10  Diamond. 

Intestinga  mineral,  if,  for  instance,  it  neither  scratches 
nor  is  scratched  by  apatite,  its  hardness  is  5.  If  it 
scratches  apatite  and  is  itself  scratched  by  feldspar,  its 
hardness  is  between  5  and  0,  and  so  on.  The  substance 
known  as  Carborundum  (q.  v.)  is  one  of  the  hardest 
yet  discovered,  ranking  next  to  the  diamond,  if  not 
surpassing  it  in  hardness. 

Harii'-run.  a.  Much  pressed;  in  great  straits;  as,  to 
be  hard-run  for  time. 

Hard'ship.  n.  A  hard  state  or  condition  ;  toil ;  fa¬ 
tigue;  privation;  severe  labor  or  want;  injury;  oppres¬ 
sion;  injustice;  annoyance;  grievance. 

“  They  were  exposed  to  hardship  and  penury.1— Bishop  Sprat. 

Hard'-tack,  n.  (Naut.)  A  term  applied  by  sailors 
to  sea-biscuit  or  ship-bread;  —  in  contradistinction  to 
soft  tack  (i.  e.  fresh  baker’s  bread). 

Hard'-visaged,  (-viz'ajd,)  a.  Coarse-featured;  hav¬ 
ing  a  harsh,  rugged  countenance. 

Hardware,  n.  A  generic  term  employed  to  signify 
such  manufactures  as  are  produced  from  the  commoner 
or  more  useful  metals  ;  that  is,  iron  and  steel,  brass  and 
copper,  zinc  and  tin,  and  occasionally  certain  commoner 
kinds  of  plated  goods. 

Hard  ware  River,  in  Virginia ,  enters  James  River 
in  Fluvanna  co. 

II ardaick,  in  Massachusetts ,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Worcester  county,  about  6  miles  west  ol 
Boston. 

Hard'wick,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Warren 
co. 

Ilard'wiek,  in  Vermont ,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Caledonia  co.,  on  Lamoille  River,  about  20  m.  N.N.E. 
of  Montpelier. 

Ilard'wiek  Centre,  in  New  Jersey ,  a  village  of 
Warren  co.,  abt.  3  m.  N.E.  of  Blairstown. 

Hard  wieke  Island,  an  island  of  British  N.  Amer¬ 
ica  in  Charlotte  Sound,  between  Queen  Charlotte's  Is¬ 
land  and  the  mainland. 

Hard’y,  a.  [Fr.  hardi  ;  Nor  m.  hardy;  It.  arditn,  bold, 
courageous,  daring.  See  Hard.]  Bold;  brave;  stout; 
daring;  resolute. 

•‘And  shall  not  love's  diviner  power  inspire 
More  hardy  virtue,  and  more  gen’rous  fire  ?  Prior. 

— Confident;  full  of  effrontery;  having  much  assurance; 
impudent;  stubborn  to  excess;  as.  a  hardy  beggar. 
—  Strong;  firm;  compact;  as,  a  hardy  constitution. 

“An  unwholesome  blast  may  shake  to  pieces  his  hardy  fabric.” 

South. 

—Inured  to  fatigue;  rendered  firm  by  exercise;  as,  a 
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hardy  explorer. — Capable  of  bearing  exposure  to  cold 
winds  and  weather ;  as,  a  hardy  plant. 

— re.  A  tool  used  by  blacksmiths. 

Hardy,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Holmes  co. ;  pop.  about 
2,100. 

Har'dy,  in  IP.  Virginia,  a  N.E.  co.,  adjoining  Virginia 
and  Maryland  ;  area,  about  400  sq.  miles.  Hirers.  South 
branch  of  the  Potomac,  North,  Cacapon,  and  Lost  rivers. 
Surface,  broken  aud  mountainous;  soil,  in  the  valleys 
fertile.  Min.  Iron.  Cap.  Moorefield.  Pop.  ( 1890)  7,576. 

Har'dy ville,  in  Arizona,  a  former  post-office  and 
village  of  Mohave  co.,  on  the  Colorado  river,  about  150 
miles  N.W.  of  Prescott. 

Har'dy  ville,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Hart  co. 

Hare,  re.  [A.S.  hara  ;  Dan.  and  Swed.  hare;  Icel .  hieri, 
heri ;  Ger.  ha.se. ;  0.  Ger.  huso ;  Sansk.  sasa,  a  hare.] 
(Zoul.)  See  Leporid,®. 

Hare'bell,  re.  (Bot.)  See  Campanula. 

Hare'-brained,  a.  Wild;  unsettled;  giddy  ;  volatile; 
heedless. 

“  That  hare-brained  wild  fellow  begins  to  play  the  fool.” — Bacon. 

Hare'-hearted,  a.  Timorous;  shy;  easily  scared  or 
intimidated. 

Hare'hmind,  re.  Same  as  Harrier,  q.  v. 

Hare  Island,  an  island  of  Lower  Canada,  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  about  95  miles  N.E.  of  Quebec. 

Hare'lip,  re.  (Surg.)  A  congenital  or  natural  de¬ 
formity,  with  which  children  are  sometimes  born;  the 
upper  lip  being  cleft  or  divided,  either  in  the  centre  or  a 
little  to  the  side  of  the  centre,  and  so  called  from  the 
peculiar  formation  of  the  upper  lip  of  the  hare.— This 
malformation  is  sometimes  attended  with  a  cleft  or  fis¬ 
sure  along  the  entire  arch  of  the  palate,  and  in  some 
cases  there  is  a  double  harelip,  the  cleft  existing  on  each 
side  of  the  lip,  with  a  double  fissure  in  the  palate,  or  the 
absence  of  nearly  all  the  bony  part  of  the  roof  of  the 
mouth.  In  all  cases  there  is  much  inconvenience  in 
talking,  and  in  severe  cases,  from  the  absence  of  one  or 
two  teeth,  and  the  cleft  in  the  mouth,  articulation  is 
extremely  difficult.  The  treatment,  which  is  quite 
simple,  consists  in  cutting  the  uneven  edge  of  each  side 
of  the  split  lip  smooth  by  a  pair  of  scissors  or  a  knife, 
till  the  breach  presents  the  appearance,  of  the  letter  V 
reversed  (A);  two  or  three  fine  silver  pins  or  needles  are 
then  passed  through  each  flap,  and  a  piece  of  silk  thread 
wound  in  the  form  of  a  figure  co  from  head  to  point  of 
each  pin,  till  the  two  raw  edges  of  the  flap  are  brought 
close  together,  where  they  are  to  be  kept  so  for  some 
days,  till  a  perfect  union  by  the  first  intention  takes 
place,  the  patient  being  kept  on  a  liquid  or  very  soft  diet 
till  the  union  is  perfect.— When  that  is  the  case,  the 
threads  are  to  be  cut,  the  needles  or  pins  withdrawn, 
and  the  part  secured  for  some  time  longer  by  strips  of 
the  best  adhesive  plaster.  This  operation,  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful,  should  be  adopted  early  —  as  soon,  in  fact,  as 
the  infant's  or  child’s  strength  can  bear  it. 

Ha  re'lipped,  (-lipt,)  a.  Having  a  harelip. 

Ha'reiil,  re.  [Ar.  harem,  anything  prohibited,  muhar- 
ram,  prohibited,  from  harram,  to  prohibit.]  The  name 
given  to  those  apartments  in  the  houses  of  the  East, 
which  are  appropriated  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  females 
of  the  family.  See  Seraglio. — The  collective  number 
of  wives  and  concubines  pertaining  to  one  man. 

llaren'gil’orm,  a.  [Fr.  hareng,  herring,  and  forme, 
form.]  Having  the  shape  or  form  of  a  herring. 

Hare  -pipe,  re.  A  trap  to  catcli  hares. 

Ilare'M-lettuee,  (-Itt'tis,)  re.  (Bot.)  See  Sonchus. 

Hare'a-tai  1-grass,  re.  (Bot.)  See  Lagurus. 

Hare's  Valley,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Hun¬ 
tingdon  co. 

Hare' WOOtl,  in  New  York,  a  P.  0.  of  St,  Lawrence  co. 

Harewood,  in  II'.  Fa.,  a  post-village  of  Fayette  to. 

Har' fang,  re.  [A.  S.  hara,  have,  and  fangau,  located!.] 

( Ornith .)  The  great  snowy  owl.  See  Owl. 

Harflenr  (hadjlur),  a  town  of  France,  dept.  Seine-ln- 
ferieure,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Seine  with  the  Le- 
zarde,  5  m.  E.N.E.  of  Havre,  and  1  m.  from  the  sea.  Its 
harbor,  once  good,  is  now  nearly  filled  up.  Pop.  2,100. 

Harford,  in  Maryland,  a  N.E.  co.,  adjoining  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  area,  about  422  sq.  miles.  Hirers.  Susque¬ 
hanna  river,  Deer  Creek,  and  smaller  streams.  Surface, 
diversified;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Iron,  limestone,  and 
granite.  Cap.  Belair.  Pop.  (1890)  28,993. 

— A  village  of  Harford  co.,  abt.  25  m.  E.N.E.  of  Baltimore. 

Harford,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Cortland 
co.,  about  140  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Albany. 

Harford,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Susque¬ 
hanna  co.,  about  10  m.  S.E.  of  Montrose. 

Harford  Furnace,  iu  Maryland,  a  post-office  of 
Harford  co. 

Hargreaves,  James,  ( har’graives ,)  a  celebrated  Eng¬ 
lish  mechanician,  who,  while  working  as  a  poor  weaver 
at  Stanhill,  in  Lancashire,  conceived  the  idea  of  imitat¬ 
ing,  by  machinery,  the  action  of  the  spinner  seated  at 
her  wool-wheel:  by  means  of  which  the  “roving”  of 
wool  could  be  extended  indefinitely;  and,  after  having 
been  twisted,  wound  on  the  cope  or  spindle.  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  celebrated  “  spinning  jenny;”  and 
even  at  the  period  of  its  first  construction  (1787)  it  pro¬ 
duced  more  work  than  the  combined  efforts  of  thirty 
spinners  with  the  old  wheel.  Arkwright  and  others 
have  since  completed  the  invention  :  the  machinery  of 
cotton-spinning  being,  at  the  present  day,  among  the 
very  best  and  simplest  of  all  mechanical  contrivances. 
The  cotton-spinners,  who  had  hitherto  worked  by  hand, 
imagining  that  their  trade  would  he  ruined  by  the  new 
machine,  besieged  the  house  of  the  inventor,  and  en¬ 
deavored  to  destroy  his  “jennies.”  H.  removed  to  Not¬ 
tingham,  and  very  shortly  alter,  his  invention  was 
superseded  by  the  improvements  effected  by  Sir  Richard 
Arkwright ;  and  lie  died  in  poverty,  about  1770. 


Haricot,  (hdr'e-ko,)  re.  [Fr.]  The  ripe  seeds  of  various 
kinds  of  kidney-beans,  especially  of  Phaseolus  vulgaris. 

(Cookery.)  A  kind  of  hash,  stow,  or  ragout,  made  of 
meat  and  vegetables  ;  as,  a  haricot  of  mutton. 

Har'ier.  See  Harrier. 

Hari'ri,  Abu  Mohammed  al  Kasim  Ben  Ali,  the  most 
brilliant  and  popular  of  Arabian  poets,  B.  at  Bassorah, 
about  1054,  a.  d.  Died  there  about  1122.  Little  is  known 
of  his  life,  save  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  silk-merchant 
(whence  his  name  Hariri  —  harir,  silk).  The  most 
famous  of  all  his  writings  is  entitled  Makamehs  (Sit¬ 
tings).  This  may  best  be  described  as  a  novel,  or  a  col¬ 
lection  of  rhymed  tales,  loosely  strung  together,  the 
centre  of  which  is  always  a  certain  Abu  Seid  from  Seruj, 
who,  witty,  clever,  amiable,  of  pleasing  manners,  well 
read  in  sacred  and  profane  lore,  but  cunning,  unscrupu¬ 
lous,  a  thorough  rogue  in  fact,  turns  up  under  all  possi¬ 
ble  disguises,  and  in  all  possible  places  —  sermonizing, 
poetizing,  telling  adventures  and  tales  of  all  kinds  — 
always  amusing,  and  always  getting  money  out  of  his 
audience.  The  brilliancy  of  imagination  and  wit  dis¬ 
played  in  these  strange  adventures,  tlieir  striking 
changes,  and  dramatic  situations,  have  hardly  ever  been 
equalled;  but  more  wonderful  still  is  the  poet’s  power 
of  language.  The  whole  force  of  the  proverbial  fulness 
of  expression,  spirit,  elegance,  and  grandeur  of  the 
Arabic  idiom,  H.  lias  brought  to  bear  on  bis  subject. 
His  work  —  of  which  one  of  the  greatest  Arabian  author¬ 
ities  has  said  that  it  deserved  to  be  written  in  gold  — 
lias  indeed  become  the  armory  as  well  as  the  mine  of 
all  Arabic  writers  since  iiis  day.  Poets  and  historians, 
grammarians  and  lexicographers,  look  upon  the  Maka¬ 
mehs  as  the  highest  source  of  authority,  and  next  only  to 
the  Koran,  as  far  at  least  as  language  is  concerned.  His 
book  has  been  translated,  either  entirely  or  partially, 
into  nearly  every  Eastern  and  European  tongue,  and  lias 
been  the  prototype  of  innumerable  imitations,  the  most 
successful  of  which  is  the  one  in  Hebrew,  'l'achkemoni, 
by  Jehuda  Al-Charisi.  The  first  complete  edition  of  the 
text  appeared  in  Calcutta.  1809-1814.  in  3  vols.  ;  another 
by  Caussin  de  Percival,  in  Paris,  1818:  one  much  more 
valuable,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  commentary,  by  Sil- 
vestre  de  Sacy,  appeared  in  Paris,  1821-1822,  (re-edited 
1847-1853.) 

Hark,  v.  n.  [Contracted  from  hearken.]  To  listen  ;  to 
lend  the  ear ;  to  hearken. 

“Pricking  up  his  ears  to  hark."  —  Hudibras. 

— interj.  Listen  !  hear!  hearken! 

*'  Hark,  hark!  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings.”  —  Shake. 

Hark,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Shelby  co. 

Har'ker's  Corners,  in  Illinois,  a  P.  0.  of  Peoria  co. 

Harl,  ».  [0.  II.  Ger.  harlup,  rope.]  The  filaments  of 

flax  or  hemp. 

Ilar'lan,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Allen  co. 

Harlan,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Fayette  co. 

— A  township  of  Page  co. 

— A  thriving  town,  cap.  of  Shelby  co.,  about  48  miles  N.E. 
of  Council  Bluffs.  Pop.  (1897)  about  2,500. 

Harlan,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Smith  co. 

Harlan,  in  Kentucky,  a  S.E.  co.,  adjoining  Virginia; 
area,  about  410  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Cumberland  river,  and 
numerous  smaller  streams.  Surface,  rugged  and  moun¬ 
tainous,  tlie  Cumberland  mountain  forming  the  S.E. 
boundary ;  soil,  in  some  places  fertile.  Min.  Iron  and 
coal.  Cap.  Harlan.  Pop.  (1890  )  6,197. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  the  above  co. 

Ilar'lansburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Lawrence  co.,  on  Slippery  creek. 

Ilar'leesvillO,  in  South  Carolina,  a  township  of 
Marion  co.,  on  the  Little  Pedee,  about  100  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Columbia. 

Har'lem,  in  Holland.  See  Haarlem. 

Harlem,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Stephenson  co. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Winnebago  co.,  about  6 
miles  N.E,  of  Rockford. 

Harlem,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Clay  co. 

Har'lem  (old  spelling  Haarlem),  in  New  York,  was  a 
settlement  on  Manhattan  Island,  at  the  junction  of  East 
and  Harlem  rivers,  about  7  miles  from  the  Battery.  It 
has  been  for  many  years  a  part  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
although  the  region  named  is  still  known  as  H. 

II  arleni,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Carroll  co.,  about  27  m. 
W.N.W.  of  Steubenville. 

—A  post-village  and  township  of  Delaware  co.,  about  16  m. 
N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Harlem  Springs.  in  Ohio,  a  post-vill.  of  Carroll  co. 

Har'lem  ville,  in  New  York,  a  P.  O.  of  Columbia  co. 

Harlens'burg,  in  Pennsylrania.  See  Harlansburg. 

Harlequin,  (har'le-kwin,)  re.  [Fr.  The  name  is  said 
to  lie  derived  from  an  Italian  comedian  who,  from  fre¬ 
quenting  tlie  house  of  M.  de  Harlay  at  Paris,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  of  Franse,  was  called  Harlequino  or 
“Little  Harlay.”  This  etymology, however,  is  incorrect, 
as  tlie  word  was  used  before  that  period  ]  ( Theatricals .) 
The  name  of  a  personage  who  figures  largely  on  our 
stage  in  the  pantomimes,  and  who  has  been  borrowed 
from  tlie  Italian.  Tlie  origin  of  the  personage  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  dispute.  Probably,  however,  the  character  lias 
been  handed  down  from  tlie  ancient  Greek  or  Roman 
dramas.  Riccobini  conjectures  that  tlie  dress  of  the 
harlequin  is  no  other  than  the  centunculus  of  the  old 
Roman  rnitni ,  who  had  their  heads  shaved,  and  were 
called  planipedes.  Harlequins  and  buffoons  are  alsa 
called zanm.hy  the  best  Tuscan  writers,  probably  from  tlie 
Latin  sannio,  of  which  Cicero  (De  Orators ,  ii.  61)  gives  a 
description  applying  so  strongly  to  the  harlequin  as  to 
place  his  derivation  from  the  planipedes  almost  beyond  a 
doubt.  The  character  of  the  ancient  harlequin  was  a 
mixture  of  extravagant  buffoonery  with  great  corporal 
agility,  while  his  expressions  were  characterized  by 
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Fig.  1239.  —  HARLEQUIN. 


impudence,  drollery,  satire,  and  often  indelicacy.  His 
character,  however, 
changed  about  the 
middle  of  the  16th 
century.  He  became 
a  simple,  ignorant 
servant,  w  h  o  as¬ 
sumes  all  colors, and 
is  easily  induced, 
through  fear  or  in¬ 
terest,  to  commit  all 
sorts  of  tricks  or 
knaveries.  He  ex¬ 
cels  in  extempore 
sallies,  and  tries 
very  hard  to  be  wit¬ 
ty,  even  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  being  mali¬ 
cious.  In  other 
countries,  where  in¬ 
troduced,  his  char¬ 
acter  has  been  more 
or  less  modified. — 

See  Pantomime. 

Harlequinade, 

( har'le-kwin-dde ,)  re. 

(  Theatricals. )  In 
pantomime,  the  term  given  to  the  after -part  of  the 
entertainment,  or  that  which  follows  the  transforma¬ 
tion  scene.  The  four  leading  characters  of  the  //.  are 
harlequin,  columbine,  pantaloon,  and  clown. 
Har'lequin-diiek,  n.  (ZoSl.)  The  Histrinnicus 
torquatus,  or  Clang ula  histrionica,  a  magnificent  species 
of  the  Anatidre  found  on  both  continents;  it  derives  its 
name  from  the  singularity 
of  its  markings.  It  is 
17  inches  in  length,  and 
28  inches  in  extent ;  the 
bill  is  of  a  lead  color, 
tipped  with  red ;  upper 
part  of  the  head  black , 
between  the  eye  and  bill 
a  broad  space  of  white, 
extending  over  the  eye, 
and  ending  in  reddish, 
behind  the  ear  a  similar 
spot ;  neck  black,  ending 
below  in  a  circle  of  white ; 
breast  deep  slate  ;  shoul¬ 
ders  marked  with  a  semi¬ 
circle  of  white;  belly  Fig.  1210.  harlequin-duck. 
black;  sides  chestnut;  * 
body  above,  black,  or  ( ClangxOa  histrionica.) 

deep  slate;  some  of  the  scapulars  white;  greater  wing- 
coverts  tipped  with  white;  legs  and  feet  deep  ash  ;  vent 
and  pointed  tail  black.  It  swims  and  dives  well;  flies 
swift  and  to  a  great  height ;  and  has  a  whistling  note. 
The  female  lays  ten  white  eggs  on  the  grass  ;  the  young 
are  prettily  speckled.  At  Hudson's  Bay,  where  it  breeds, 
and  is  said  to  frequent  the  small  rivulets  inland,  it  is 
called  the  Painted  Duck;  at  Newfoundland  and  along 
the  coast  of  New  Kngland,  the  Lord.  It  is  an  admirable 
diver,  and  is  often  seen  in  deep  water  considerably  out 
at  sea. 

Har'leysville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
Montgomery  co. 

Harlingen.  [Fris.  Hams.]  A  fortified  town  of  W. 
Friesland,  in  Holland,  on  the  Zuyder-Zee.  65  m.  N.N.E. 
of  Amsterdam.  It  has  an  active  trade  with  the  Baltic. 
Pop.  9,085. 

Har  lingen,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Somerset 
co.,  abt.  9  m.  S.S.W.  of  Somerville. 

Harlot,  n.  [Corrupted  from  A.  S.  horelet,  from  hyrian, 
to  hire.  See  VV hore.]  A  woman  who  prostitutes  her  body 
for  hire;  a  strumpet  ;  a  prostitute;  a  whore;  an  aban¬ 
doned  woman  ;  a  nymph  of  the  pave  ;  a.courtesan ;  a  bona 
roba ;  a  doxy. 

— a.  Lascivious ;  lewd  ;  wanton  ;  base;  low. 

If  ar'lotry.  re.  Trade  or  practice  of  prostitution ;  li¬ 
censed  fornication;  habitual  or  customary  lewdness. 
Jfarm,  re.  [A.  S.  hearm  or  harm  ;  Ban.,  Swed.,  and  Ger. 
harm,  grief,  offence ;  Icel .harinr,  probably  akin  to  O. 
Ger.  gram,  angry,  grainiz,  sad.]  Injury;  hurt;  detri¬ 
ment;  damage;  misfortune;  moral  wrong;  evil;  mis¬ 
chief;  wickedness. 

. — e.  a.  [A.  S.  hearmian.]  To  hurt,  injure,  or  damage  ;  to 
impair,  as  soundness  of  body. 

Har'maline,  n.  (Chem.)  A  yellow  crystallizable 
substance  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Peganum  bar  mala. 
It  is  soluble  in  dilute  acid  and  alcohol.  The  plant  is 
found  in  Southern  ltussia,  and  the  seeds  are  used  in  dye¬ 
ing. 

Har'niar,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Washington  co.,  on  the 
Muskingum  river, op|iosite  Marietta.  Pop.  (1890)  1,684. 
HaV  lliarville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Allegheny  co. 

Harmat'tan,  n.  [Fr. ;  Sp.  harmatan  ;  It.  armatano  ] 
(Meteorol.)  The  dry  parching  wind  prevailing  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  between  Cape  Nord  and  Cape  Lopez,  in 
the  months  of  December,  January,  and  February.  It 
much  resembles  the  sirocco  in  its  character. 
Har'lliel.  re.  [Ar.  harmed. J  The  wild  rue  of  Africa. 
Harm 'fill,  a.  Full  of  harm;  injurious;  noxious;  det¬ 
rimental:  mischievous. 

“  Sleepy  poppies  harmful  harvests  yield."  —  Dryden. 
Harm 'fully,  adv.  In  an  injurious  or  harmful  manner 
H arui'fllliiess,  re.  Hurtfulness  ;  injuriousness  ;  qual¬ 
ity  of  being  detrimental. 

Har'mine.  re.  (Chem.)  A  compound  obtained  by  the 
oxidation  of  harmaline.  Form.  Cj3HioNoO. 

Harm  less.  u.  Not  hurtful  or  injurious ;  innocuous; 


inoffensive;  innocent;  unoffending. — Not  receiving  dam- 
ageorinjury;  unharmed;  uninjured;  not  guilty  of  crime 
or  wrong;  as,  to  hold  a  person  harmless  with  respect  to 
consequences. 

Harm'SessIy,  adv.  Innocently;  without  fault  or 
crime;  without  hurt  or  damage. 

Harni'lessiiess,  re.  Quality  of  being  harmless  or  in¬ 
noxious;  freedom  from  a  tendency  to  injure;  innocence. 

*'  Wheu  iu  dough-baked  meu  some  harmlessness  we  see, 

Tis  but  his  phlegm  that’s  virtuous  aud  not  he.'  — Donne. 

Jlarino'diiis  and  Aristoy'iton.  two  Athenians, 
strongly  attached  to  each  other,  who  murdered  (514  u.c.) 
Hipparchus,  the  younger  brother  of  the  tyrant  Hippias, 
on  account  of  an  insult  offered  by  him  to  the  sister  of 
Ilarmodius.  They  meant  to  kill  Hippias  also,  with  a 
view  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Bisistratidse,  but  in  this 
they  did  not  succeed.  H.  was  cut  down  by  the  body¬ 
guard  immediately  after  the  murder  of  Hipparchus  ;  A. 
fled,  but  was  afterwards  taken  and  executed.  As  Hip¬ 
pias  was  banished  from  Athens  a  few  years  later,  H.  and 
A.  naturally  came  to  be  regarded  as  patriotic  martyrs; 
and  in  this  light  they  appear  in  all  subsequent  Greek 
history.  They  received  divine  honors  from  the  Athen¬ 
ians,  and  had  statues  raised  to  their  memory.  A  very 
beautiful  drinking-song  on  this  subject  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  in  the  Greek  Scholia. 

Harmonia.  [Gr.  Armoiua.]  (Myth.)  According  to 
some  versions,  a  daughter  of  Ares  aud  Aphrodite.  She 
became  the  wife  of  Cadmus,  the  founder  of  Thebes,  from 
whom  she  received  the  fatal  necklace  which  brought 
about  the  deaths  of  Amphiraos  and  Eriphyle. 

llarmon'ic,  llarnioil'ieal,  a.  [Fr.  harmonique; 
Gr.  harmonikns.)  Having  harmony;  concordant;  con¬ 
sonant  ;  musical ;  as,  hurmonical  sounds,  an  harmonic 
society. 

(Mus.)  Relating  to  harmony,  as  distinguished  from 
melody:  relating  to  harmonics,  or  the  doctrine  of  chords, 
kc. — Whatever  appertains  to  harmony;  as,  the  har¬ 
monic  divisions  of  the  monochord,  the  harmonic  pro¬ 
portions,  kc. 

H.  Mean.  (Arith.  and  Algeb.)  The  second  term  of 
the  harmonic  progression,  whose  first  and  third  terms 
are  given  quantities,  is  termed  the  harmonic  mean  of 
the  latter;  —  hence,  since  the  reciprocals  of  quantities 
in  harmonic  progression  form  an  arithmetical  series, 
the  harmonic  mean  is  the  reciprocal  of  one  half  the  sum 
of  the  reciprocals  of  the  given  quantities.  Generalizing 
this  definition,  the  harmonic  mean  of  any  number  of 
quantities  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  nth  part  of  the  sum 
of  their  reciprocals.  —  H.  Triad.  ( Mus.)  The  chord  of 
a  note  consisting  of  a  third  and  perfect  fifth,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  common  chord.  —  H.  Progression  or  Series. 
(Arith.)  A  series  of  numbers  such  that  any  three  con¬ 
secutive  terms  are  in  harmonic  proportion.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  property  of  this  progression  is,  that  the  reciprocals 
of  the  terms  form  an  arithmetical  progression,  and,  con¬ 
versely,  the  reciprocals  of  an  arithmetic  form  an  harmonic 
progression.  —  If.,  or  Musical ,  Proportion.  Three  num¬ 
bers  are  said  to  be  in  hurmonical  proportion  when  the 
first  is  to  the  third  as  the  difference  of  the  first  and 
second  is  to  the  difference  of  the  second  and  third;  — 
thus,  2,  3,  and  6  are  in  harmonical  proportion,  because 
2  :  6 : :  1 ;  3.  —  H.  Interval.  (Mus.)  Any  interval  which 
has  definite  harmonic  relations  between  the  numbers 
of  vibrations  of  its  constituent  notes. 

Harmon'ic,  re.  (Mus.)  See  Harmonics. 

Harmon’ica,  re.  [Lat.  harmonious.]  (Mus.)  An  in¬ 
strument  invented  by  Dr.  Franklin,  now  seldom  or  never 
used,  and  which  derived  its  origin  from  the  musical 
glasses.  Its  sounds  are  produced  from  glasses  blown  as 
nearly  hemispherical  as  possible,  each  having  an  open 
neck  or  socket  in  the  middle,  into  which  a  perforated 
cork  is  fitted.  Near  the  brim  the  glass  is  about  one 
tenth  of  au  inch  thick,  but  increases  towards  the  neck, 
which  is  iu  the  largest  about  one  inch  deep  and  half  an 
inch  wide  within,  the  dimensions  lessening  in  proportion 
as  the  glasses  diminish  in  size,  all  excepting  the  smallest, 
which  ought  not  to  be  less  than  half  an  inch  in  length. 
The  largest  glass  is  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
smallest  three;  between  these  there  are  twenty-three 
different  sizes.  They  are  distinguished  by  painting  the 
apparent  parts  of  the  glasses  on  the  inside  —  every  semi¬ 
tone  white,  and  the  other  notes  of  the  octave  with  the 
seven  prismatic  colors,  so  that  glasses  of  the  same  color, 
white  ones  excepted,  are  always  octaves  to  each  other. 
The  glasses  are  placed  on  a  round  iron  spindle  (fixed 
horizontally  in  the  middle  of  a  box,  and  made  to  turn  on 
brass  gudgeons  at  each  end),  one  within  the  other,  each 
leaving  about  an  inch  of  its  brim  above  that  of  the  other. 
The  spindle  is  turned  by  means  of  a  foot- wheel,  and  the 
tones  produced  by  rubbing  the  exposed  parts  of  the 
glasses  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  damped  and  rubbed 
with  chalk  to  bring  out  the  tone  more  readily.  The 
glasses  also  should  be  occasionally  wetted  with  a  sponge 
and  clean  water.  The  production  of  the  sound  by  means 
of  the  naked  finger  is  said  to  have  such  an  effect  upon 
the  nervous  system  as  in  some  cases  to  have  caused 
fainting-fits.  Many  attempts  were  made  to  play  it  by 
keys,  but  none  have  succeeded,  no  dead  substance  liav 
ing  been  yet  found  capable  of  giving  the  same  expression 
to  the  sound  as  the  human  fingers. 

Harmon'ieally,  adv.  With  harmony;  musically. 

— Treating  of  harmony,  as  distinguished  from  melody. 

Harmon’lcs,  n. pi.  (Mus.)  A  term  applied  to  those 
concomitant,  accessory  sounds  which  accompany  the 
predominant  and  apparently  simple  tone  of  any  chord 
or  string,  as  well  as  to  the  mathematical  mensuration 
of  musical  sounds.  The  doctrine  of  the  ancients  was 
divided  into  seven  parts,  viz.,  sounds,  intervals,  systems, 
genera,  tones,  mutations,  and  inelopoeia. 

Hariiio'nioiis,  a.  [Fr.  harmonieux .]  Having  liar 


mony;  having  the  parts  adapted  or  proportioned  to  each 
other;  symmetrical. 

"  AU  the  harmonious  worlds  ou  high.” —  Cowley. 

— Concordant;  consonant;  symphonious;  musical;  melo¬ 
dious. 

“  Thoughts,  that  voluntary  move 
Harmonious  Dumbers."  —  Milton. 

— Agreeing  in  action  or  sentiment;  living  in  peace  and 
friendship  ;  as,  an  harmonimts  couple. 

Harmoniously,  adv.  With  just  adaptation  and 
proportion  of  parts  to  each  other ;  with  accordance  of 
sound ;  musically ;  in  concord ;  in  agreement ;  in  peace 
or  friendship. 

Harino'nioiisiiess,  re.  Quality  of  being  harmonious 
or  musical ;  proportion  aud  adaptation  of  parts ;  agree¬ 
ment  ;  concord. 

1 1  arm  oil  ip  lion,  (har-mon’i-fon,)  re.  [Gr.  armonia, 
harmony,  aud  phone,  sound.]  (Mus.)  A  wind-instru¬ 
ment  played  with  keys.  The  air,  blown  from  the  mouth 
through  a  tube,  acts  on  thin  metallic  plates  to  produce 
the  sound. 

Har'nionist,  re.  [Fr.  harmonists .]  One  who  brings 
together  corresponding  passages,  as  of  the  four  gospels, 
to  show  their  agreement.  —  (Mus.)  One  skilled  in  har¬ 
mony  ;  a  musician  ;  a  composer  of  music. 

Har'iiionists,  Harmonistes,  «.;</.  (Eccl.  Hist.) 
A  sect  founded  by  George  Rapp,  a  native  of  Wiirtemberg, 
B.  1770.  He  and  his  followers  emigrated  to  this  country 
in  1803,  and  established  themselves  near  Pittsburg,  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  they  founded  what  they  termed  the 
Pure  Apostolic  Church,  living  in  a  kind  of  social  brother¬ 
hood,  having  all  things  in  common,  and  the  like  times 
for  rest  and  enjoyment.  They  subsequently  removed  to 
Indiana,  but  in  1824  founded  the  colony  of  Economy,  17 
m.  N.W.of  Pittsburg,  that  soon  became  a  very  prosperous 
village.  Rapp  died  in  1847,  and  was  succeeded  as  head 
of  the  //.  by  Mr.  Becker.  The  If.  profess  the  Protestant 
religion  and  universal  toleration.  They  admit  members 
of  both  sexes,  but  they  do  not  marry.  They  keep  watch 
by  turn  at  night,  and  observe  strict  morality.  Tliey  cul¬ 
tivate  the  learned  languages,  liberal  professions,  and 
music.  Offences  are  punished  by  reprimands,  temporary 
exclusion  from  the  church  and  social  intercourse,  and 
expulsion. 

Harnio'niuin,  re.  [From  harmony.)  (Mus.)  An  in¬ 
strument  which  bears  some  affinity  to  the  organ,  but, 
unlike  that  instrument,  is  made  upon  a  principle  techni¬ 
cally  termed  the  free  vibrating  reed,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  known  from  an  early  period  in  China,  but  was 
invented  by  Grenie  iu  1810,  and  first  described  by  Biot  in 
1817.  The  free  reed  consists  of  a  brass  plate  containing 
an  oblong  slit,  having  a  thin  elastic  tongue  fixed  to  one 
end,  in  such  a  manner,  and  so  exactly  fitting  into  the 
slit,  as  to  completely  close  it,  but  so  that  it  will,  upon 
the  pressure  of  the  wind  on  the  free  end,  pass  either  in¬ 
wards  or  outwards,  without  touching  the  end  or  sides. 
It  has  several  advantages  over  the  beating-reed  of  the 
organ.  In  the  first  place,  its  tone  is  of  a  more  agreeable 
quality;  secondly,  it  requires  no  pipe,  which  is  an  indis¬ 
pensable  addition  to  the  organ  ;  thirdly,  it  is  much  less 
liable  to  get  out  of  order;  and,  fourthly,  it  gives  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  property,  —  viz.,  the  power  of  expression. 
Debain,  of  Paris,  was  the  first  to  construct  a  keyed 
instrument  upon  the  free-reed  principle  of  a  really’  use¬ 
ful  character.  Several  attempts  had  been  made,  but  all 
had  more  or  less  failed,  until  Debain  invented  the  har¬ 
monium.  This  instrument  is  about  3  feet  high  by  3  feet 
9  inches  broad,  its  depth  varying  according  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  stops.  The  key-board  is  immediately  below  the 
lid,  and  its  compass  extends  five  octaves,  from  C  to  C. 
This  now,  however,  in  the  best  instruments,  is  virtually 
converted  into  seven  by  the  more  perfect  arrangement 
of  the  stops.  The  valves  are  beneath  the  key-board  and 
on  top  of  the  wind-box,  within  which  are  the  different 
rows  of  reeds,  the  pitch  of  which  is  regulated  by  their 
size,  which  varies  from  half  an  inch  to  3]^  inches  in 
length,  whilst  the  quality  of  the  sound  is  modified  by 
the  breadth  of  the  vibrating  portion  and  the  shape  of 
the  hole  covered  by  the  valve.  The  wind  is  supplied  by- 
means  of  bellows  with  two  feeders,  which  the  player 
moves  alternately  with  his  feet.  For  the  deep  bass  notes 
the  springs  are  heavily  loaded  at  the  loose  end,  to  make 
them  vibrate  slowly;  while  for  the  higher  notes  they 
are  made  thinner  at  that  end.  Some  harmoniums  have 
only  one  row  of  reeds,  others  four;  some  also  have  two 
rows  of  keys.  Lately,  a  “  knee  movement”  has  been 
introduced,  by  which  a  small  degree  of  crescendo  may 
be  produced  on  either  base  or  treble. 

Harmoniza'tion,  re.  The  act  of  harmonizing. 

Har'inonize,  t>.  re.  [It.  armonizzare,  to  make  har¬ 
mony.]  To  be  in  harmony  or  concord ;  to  agree  in  sounds, 
or  musical  or  vocal  effect ;  as,  their  voices  harmonize  in 
a  duet.  —  To  agree  in  action,  feeling,  sense,  or  purport ; 
as,  the  two  stories  harmonize.  —  To  be  in  peace  or 
friendship ;  as,  how  often  do  a  man  and  his  mother-in- 
law  harmonize  ? 

— v.  a.  (Mus.)  To  bring  into  harmony ;  to  make  har¬ 
monious  or  musical;  to  set  accompanying  parts  to. — 
To  cause  to  agree;  to  adjust  in  suitable  proportions; 
to  reconcile  apparent  discrepancy  in. 

llar'inonizer.  re.  One  who  harmonizes,  brings  to¬ 
gether,  or  reconciles ;  a  practical  harmonist. 

Harmoiioin'eter.  re.  [Gr.  armonia,  and  metron, 
measure.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  harmonic 
relations  of  sounds. 

llar'iiionsburg',  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
Crawford  co. 

Har'inony,  re.  [Lat.  harmnnia ;  Gr.  armonia,  from 
harmozo,  to  fit  or  adjust  together,  to  join,  from  obs.  arii, 
to  fit,  to  adapt,]  The  just  and  fit  adaptation  of  parts  to 
each  other,  in  any  system,  plan,  or  composition  of  things. 
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Intended  to  form  a  connected  whole ;  as,  harmony  of  I 
shape,  the  harmony  of  the  universe,  <tc.  —  Concord  ; 
agreement ;  accordance  in  facts ;  agreement  in  opinions, 
interests,  manners,  &c. ;  good  correspondence ;  peace 
and  friendship ;  as,  the  two  families  live  in  harmony  to¬ 
gether. 

"My  heart . .  .  by  a  secret  harmony  still  moves  with  thine."  Milton. 

—The  agreement  or  consistency  of  different  histories  of 
the  same  events ;  a  literary  work  which  brings  together 
parallel  excerpts  respecting  the  same  events,  and  shows 
their  agreement;  —  used  chiefly  with  application  to  the 
correspondence  of  the  several  writers  of  different  parts 
of  the  Scriptures  in  their  respective  narratives,  or 
statements  of  doctrine.  The  earliest  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels  was  composed  by  Tatian,  in  the  2d  century, 
with  the  title  Diatessaron  Among  other  works  of  this 
kind  may  be  mentioned,  Osiander’s  Uarmonia  Evan- 
gelica ;  Cartwright’s  Harmnnia  Evangelica  Commen- 
taria  lllustrata  (1617 ) ;  Le  Clerc’s  Harmonie  Evangelique 
(Amsterdam,  fol.,  1699);  MacKnight’s  Harmony  of  the 
Four  Gospels  (1756);  Greswell’s  Harmony  and  Disser¬ 
tation,  (Oxford,  1830.) 

(Painting.)  The  general  accordance  of  the  objects  in 
a  picture  with  one  another,  and  their  subordination  to 
the  principal  object;  so  that  all  unite  to  constitute  a 
pleasing  whole.  It  is  effected  by  a  due  combination  of 
lights  and  shades,  by  the  union  and  color,  or  by  such 
contrasts  as  are  sufficient  to  relieve  the  distant  groups. 

(Hits.)  The  agreement  of  two  or  more  united  sounds. 
It  may  be  either  natural  or  artificial ;  the  former  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  harmonic  triad,  or  common  chord,  and  the 
latter  of  a  mixture  of  concords  and  discords,  bearing 
relation  to  the  harmonic  triad  of  the  fundamental  note. 
With  the  Greeks,  the  word  H.  was  in  all  probability 
limited  in  its  signification  to  that  agreeable  succession 
of  sounds  which  is  now  called  air,  or  melody;  while  in 
modern  music  it  is  not  employed  to  designate  a  mere 
succession  of  unaccompanied  sounds,  but  a  union  of 
melodies,  a  succession  of  combined  sounds,  composed  of 
consonant  intervals,  and  moving  according  to  the  stated 
laws  of  modulation.  //.  is  the  combination  of  sounds 
and  the  succession  of  chords,  and  may  be  said  to  com¬ 
bine  the  life  and  soul  of  music.  The  ancients  knew 
very  little  of  harmony,  and  it  lias  not  yet  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  music  of  the  Chinese  and  other  Eastern 
nations.  It  is  a  comparatively  modern  invention.  The 
laws  regulating  the  succession  of  chords  were  at  first 
rather  arbitrary.  (See  Chord.)  H.  may  be  divided  into 
simple  and  compound.  Simple  H.  is  that  in  which  there 
is  no  concord  to  the  fundamental  above  an  octave.  Com¬ 
pound  harmony  is  that  which  to  the  simple  harmony 
of  an  octave  adds  that  of  another  octave.  From  the 
union  of  H.  and  melody  music  is  formed.  Although 
melody  may  exist  without  harmony,  H.  cannot  exist 
without  the  melodious  arrangement  of  each  of  its  sev¬ 
eral  parts.  Melody  is  distinct  from  H.  in  that  it  is  a 
succession  of  musical  sounds,  while  harmony  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  their  combination.  Every  chord,  whether 
consonant  or  dissonant,  forms  harmony.  All  harmony 
in  music  is  derived  from  what  is  called  the  aliquot  tones. 
If  a  string  be  made  to  vibrate,  the  sound  produced  at 
first  appears  to  be  single ;  but  upon  a  closer  and  more 
careful  observation,  it  will  be  found  that  the  funda¬ 
mental  sound,  more  especially  if  it  be  a  deep  one,  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  others  in  the  most  perfect  harmony. 
These  accompanying  sounds  are  exactly  those  on  which 
the  chords  in  music  are  formed,  and  on  which  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  whole  system  of  harmony  is  built.  Some 
of  the  best  works  on  harmony  are  those  by  Albrechts- 
berger,  Dr.  Marx,  and  Professor  Dehn. 

Har'mony,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Hancock  co. — 
A  post-village  of  McHenry  co.,  about  55  m.  N.W.  of 
Chicago. 

Har'mony,  in  Indiana,  a  post-town  of  Clay  co.,  about 
19  in.  E.N.E.  of  Terre  Haute.  Pop.  (1890)  1,020. 

— A  township  of  Union  co. 

Har'mony,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Taylor  co. 

Har'mony,  in  Kansas,  a  post-office  of  Pawnee  co. 

Har'mony,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Owen  co. 

Har'mony,  in  Maine,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Somerset  co.  Pop.  704. 

Har'mony,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Fillmore  co. 
— A  post-village  of  Fillmore  co.,  on  Chic.,  Mil.  &  St. 
Paul  R.R.  Pop.  (1895)  325. 

Har'mony,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Washington  co., 
about  80  m.  S.W.  of  St.  Louis. 

— A  township  of  Washington  co. 

Har'mony,  in  New  Jersey,  a  village  of  Monmouth 
co.,  about  14  in.  N.E.  of  Freehold. 

— A  village  of  Morris  co. 

— A  post-town  of  Warren  co. 

Har'mony,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Chautauqua  co. 

Har'mony,  in  Ohio,  a  village  and  township  of  Clarke 
co.,  about  7  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Springfield. 

— A  township  of  Morrow  co. 

Har'mony,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Butler 
co.,  on  on  Conequeuessiug  creek,  about  220  m.  W.  by  X 
of  Harrisburg. 

—A  township  of  Forest  co. 

— A  township  of  Susquehanna  co. 

Har'mony,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  post-village  of  Provi¬ 
dence  co.  Pop.  (1890)  379. 

Har'mony,  in  South  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  York 
co.,  about  100  m.  N.  of  Columbia. 

Har'mony,  in  South  Dakota,  a  township  of  Jerauld  co. 

— A  township  of  Spink  co. 

Har'mony,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Washington 
CO. 

Har'mony.  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Halifax  co., 
about  110  m.  S.W.  of  Richmond. 

Har'mony,  iu  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Rock  co. 


— A  post-village  and  township  of  Vernon  co.,  on  Bad  Axe 
river,  about  10  in.  W.  by  N.  of  Viroqua. 

Har'mony,  in  West  Virginia,  a  village  of  Roane  co., 
about  5  m.  N.  W.  of  Spencer. 

Har'mony  tirove,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of 
Jackson  co.,  abt.  100  m.  N.  of  Milledgeville. 

Harmony  of  (lie  Spheres.  (Phil.)  Many  of  the 
aucieut  philosophers  held  that  the  regular  movements 
of  the  various  heavenly  bodies  through  space  produced 
a  kind  of  H.,  which  they  called  "  H.  of  the  Spheres.” 
They  attributed  this  music  to  the  various  proportionate 
impressions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  on  one  another  act¬ 
ing  at  proper  intervals.  Kepler  wrote  a  work  on  the 
harmonies  of  the  world,  and  particularly  of  the  celestial 
bodies. 

Harmony,  (Pre-eslahlislied.)  (Phil.)  An  hy¬ 
pothesis  invented  by  Leibnitz,  to  explain  the  connec¬ 
tion  that  subsists  between  spiritual  and  material  sub¬ 
stances.  He  holds  that  God,  before  creating  the  soul 
and  body  of  man,  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  possi¬ 
ble  souls  and  all  possible  bodies.  Among  this  infinite 
variety  of  souls  and  bodies  it  would  be  impossible  but 
that  there  should  be  souls  whose  series  of  perceptions 
and  determinations  would  correspond  to  the  series  of 
movements  which  some  of  these  possible  bodies  would 
execute.  Now  supposing  that  of  such  a  soul  and  such 
a  body  God  should  make  man,  it  is  evident  that  between 
the  two  substances  which  constitute  this  man  there 
would  subsist  the  most  perfect  harmony.  These  would 
have  no  communication,  no  mutual  influence,  the  one 
upon  the  other ;  each  would  act  by  virtue  of  its  own 
nature,  like  two  clocks  accurately  regulated,  which 
point  to  the  same  hour  and  minute,  although  the  spring 
which  gives  motion  to  the  one  is  not  the  spring  which 
gives  motion  to  the  other.  This  harmony  being  estab¬ 
lished  before  the  creation  of  man,  is  hence  called  the 
pre-established  or  pre-determined  harmony.  This  doc¬ 
trine  is  frequently  alluded  to  iu  philosophical  works; 
but  it  is  needless  to  attempt  any  refutation  of  it,  as  it  is 
at  best  merely  an  li  y  pothesis,  and  was  probably  regarded 
even  by  the  author  himself  more  as  a  specimen  of  in¬ 
genuity  than  as  a  serious  doctrine. 

Har'niost,  n.  [Gr.  armostes,  from  armozo,  I  fit.] 
( Anc .  Hist.)  A  Spartan  magistrate,  called  also,  some¬ 
times,  Sophronistes  (moderator),  who  was  appointed  to 
govern  a  conquered  state.  It  is  conjectured  from  Thu¬ 
cydides,  iv.  53,  that  the  office  was  annual.  Other  Greek 
States  which  made  conquests  afterwards  borrowed  the 
name.  Xenophon  speaks  of  Theban  harmostie  in  Achaia. 

Har'motoine,  n.  [Gr.  harmos,  joint,  and  temno,  to 
cut  or  cleave,  from  the  manner  in  which  its  crystals 
divide.]  (Min.)  A  silicate  of  alumina  and  baryta  occur¬ 
ring  in  white  crystals,  sometimes  gray,  red,  brown,  or 
yellow,  and  of  a  vitreous  lustre.  The  crystals  are  rec¬ 
tangular  prisms,  often  twins,  found  at  Strontian,  Scot¬ 
land,  Andreasburg  in  the  Hartz  Mts.,  and  elsewhere. 
Sp.  gr.  2-44-2-45.  Comp.  Silica  46‘5,  alumina  15-9,  baryta 
23-7.  water  13-9. 

Har'iirtg'eville,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Pickens  co. 

11  a r  il ers V i  1 1<“,  iu  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Somerset  co. 

Har'ness,  n.  [Fr.  harnais  ;  It.  arnese;  Ger.  hamisch ; 
W.  harnais ,  from  ham,  that  which  aptly  closes  upon  or 
fits.]  Armor;  the  whole  accoutrements  or  equipments 
of  a  knight,  or  horseman  ;  a  horse’s  armor  (Fig.  1241). 

"A  goodly  knigbl,  all  dress'd  iu  harness  meet.  '  Spenser. 

— The  furniture, 
equipments,  or 
trappings  of  a 
carriage  or 
draught  -  horse; 
tackling. 

( Weaving.) 

Part  of  the 
machinery  of  a 
loom. 

— v.  a.  To  dress 
in  armor ;  to 
equip  with 
armor  for  war, 
as  a  horseman. 

(o.) — To  put  on, 
as  the  furniture 
or  body-gear  of 
a  horse  for 
draught. 

"My  horse  Is  har¬ 
ness'd  .  .  to  my 
plough.  ’  —  Hale. 

— To  equip ;  to 
furnish ;  to  ac¬ 
coutre. 

Har  ness-cask,  n.  ( Naut .)  A  cask  or  barrel  lashed 
or  harnessed  to  a  ship’s  deck,  containing  a  supply  of 
salted  meats  for  daily  consumption. 

II ar'nesser,  n.  One  who  harnesses. 

liar' nett,  in  North  Carolina,  a  central  co.;  area,  about 
560  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Cape  Fear  and  Little  rivers,  besides 
some  smaller  streams.  Surface,  uneven;  soil,  feitile. 
Cup.  Lilliugton.  Pop.  (1890)  13,71X1. 

Har'ney,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Carroll  co. 

Hftr'ney,  in  Oregon,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Harney  co., 
125  m.  S.W.  of  Huntington.  Pop.  (1897)  400. 

Hams,  n.  pi.  [Icel.  hiami .]  A  Scotticism  for  braine. 

Hil'ro.  a  town  of  Old  Castile,  Spain,  26  m.  W.N.W.  of 
LogroBo,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro.  Manuf.  Linens, 
woollens,  and  earthenware.  Pop.  6,540. 

Ilar'old  I.,  king  of  England,  succeeded  his  father.  Ca¬ 
nute  the  Great,  1035.  and  D.  1039. 

Harold  II  ,  son  of  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent,  usurped  the 
throne,  1066,  but  was  vanquished  the  same  year  by 


William  the  Conqueror,  and  killed  at  the  battle  ef 
Hastings. 

Har'oltl’s  Cross,  a  suburban  village  of  Dublin,  Ire¬ 
land,  abt.  1  m.  S.  of  Dublin  Castle;  pop.  2,789. 

Hitr'oun>al-ltas(*l)i<l,  (or  Aaron  the  Jlst.)  a  re¬ 
nowned  caliph  of  Bagdad,  contemporary  with  Charle¬ 
magne  and  the  empress  Irene,  was  b.  in  Media,  765,  and 
succeeded  his  elder  brother  as  filth  caliph  of  the  Alias- 
side  dynasty,  in  786.  He  had  already  acquired  immense 
popularity  by  his  victories  over  the  Greeks,  and  had 
made  Irene  a  tributary  of  the  caliphate.  He  now  raised 
the  empire  of  the  Arabs  to  its  highest  pitch  of  grandeur, 
uniting  the  talents  of  a  philosopher  to  those  of  a  con¬ 
queror,  and,  like  Charlemagne  in  the  West,  making  his 
court  the  centre  of  arts  and  letters,  and  the  refuge  of 
men  of  learning  from  all  parts  of  the  Eastern  empire. 
The  Arabs  never  tire  of  their  eulogisms  upon  the  mag¬ 
nificence,  generosity,  and  wisdom  of  this  prince,  as  all 
the  world  has  read  in  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertain¬ 
ments.  His  reign  was  the  Augustan  sera  of  the  Arabian 
dominion,  and  his  imaginative  subjects  have  celebrated 
it  as  the  age  of  enchantment  and  miracle.  After  the 
death  of  Irene.  H.  humbled  her  successor,  the  Emperor 
Nicephorus,  still  more  deeply,  made  immense  conquests 
among  the  Turks  and  other  tribes  of  Asia,  and  subju¬ 
gated  the  sect  ol  Ali  in  his  hereditary  dominions.  He 
d.  in  809,  leaving  his  vast  possessions  divided  under  his 
three  sons,  which  prepared  the  way  for  endless  jeal¬ 
ousies,  and  produced  many  civil  commotions  in  after¬ 
years.  H.  not  only  promoted  learning  and  the  arts  in 
his  dominions,  but  he  was  himself  a  poet,  and  was  easily 
moved  to  tears  by  the  recital  of  poetry.  Yet  he  was 
often  cruel,  because,  like  a  true  child  of  the  East,  he 
was  impulsive,  and  severe  because  politic. 

Har'pa,  n,  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  molluscs,  of  the  Whelk 
family,  so  regularly 
marked  with  par- 
a  1 1  e  1  longitudinal 
ribs  on  the  outer 
surface,  as  to  sug¬ 
gest  at  the  first 
glance  the  idea  of 
the  stringed  instru¬ 
ment  to  which  it 
owes  its  name.  The 
upper  end  of  each 
rib  is  projected  and 
pointed ;  spire  short, 
last  whorl  large  and 
deeply  notched; 
outer  lip  thickened, 
and  is  supposed  to 
have  no  operculum, 
the  head  large;  mouth  open  below;  destitute  of  a  pro¬ 
boscis  ;  but  having  two  tentacula,  with  eyes  in  the  mid¬ 
dle;  foot  large.  The  principal  localities  of  this  genus 
are  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Indian  and  South  American 
oceans.  There  are  several  species,  all  handsome,  and 
some  rare.  One  of  the  more  abundant  species,  Harpa 
ventricosa  (Fig.  1242),  is  as  beautiful  in  form  and  color¬ 
ing  as  any  species  of  this  marine  carnivorous  genus. 

Harp,  w.  [A.S.  hearpa;  L.  Ger.  and  D.  harp;  Ger. 
harfe;  Dan.  and  Fr  harpe;  Swed.  and  Icel.  harp, a ;  It. 
arpa,  from  L.  Lat.  harpa;  probably  allied  to  Gr.  har¬ 
pa  zo,  to  seize  or  snatch  away,  and  to  Sansk.  hupra,  to 
beat,  to  strike  ]  ( Mus.)  A  stringed  instrument,  highly 
esteemed  by  the  ancients,  which  may  be  traced,  under 


Fig.  1243.  —  ANCIENT  HARPS  OR  LYRES, 
various  forms,  to  the  remotest  ages  of  antiquity.  It 
was  held  in  high  veneration  among  the  Celts,  and  it» 
former  prevalence  in  Ireland  (Fig.  1243)  has  led  to  its 


Fig.  1244.  —  an  Irish  harper  in  the  halt,  (12th  cent.) 

(From  a  manuscript  in  the  Arundel  collection.) 


Fig.  1242. 

HARP-SHELL  AND  ANIMAL, 
( Harpa  ventricosa .) 


The  mollusc  which  inhabits  it  has 
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adoption  as  the  national  symbol.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  it  was  brought  to  great  perfection  in  Egypt,  as 
its  figure  has  been  found  drawn  on  buildings  of  the 
greatest  antiquity ;  while  at  Thebes  afresco  painting  of 
a  harp  was  discovered  by  Bruce,  which  he  thinks  was 
executed  by  order  of  Sesostris,  who 
reigned  between  fourteen  and  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  fcra.  In  Holy  Writ  we 
find  the  harp  continually  mention¬ 
ed,  while  its  invention  is  ascribed 
to  .Tubal,  seventh  only  in  descent 
from  Adam.  There  are  three  kinds 
of  harps  now  known, — the  Italian 
harp,  the  Double  or  David's  harp, 
and  the  IVdal  harp.  The  first  of 
these  is  very  imperfect,  and  seldom 
or  ever  used.  The  double  harp  is 
abetter  instrument,  of  a  triangular 
form,  having  gut  strings  and  a 
sounding-board;  hut  it  was  not 
until  the  invention  of  pedals,  in 
1720,  by  Hochbrucker,  that  this 
instrument  became  really  useful. 

Forits  present  improved  and  nearly 
perfect  state  we  are  indebted  to  M. 

Sebastian  Erard,  of  Paris,  who 
patented  a  harp  with  seven  pedals 
in  1794,  this  being  a  single-action 
harp :  the  pedals  only  effecting  one 
change  on  the  string,  he  produced, 
in  1808,  a  double-action  harp,  the 
pedals  of  which  have  two  actions. 

This  instrument  is  tuned  in  the  key  of  C  flat,  but  may, 
by  fixing  the  pedals  in  the  first  groove,  be  at  once  trans¬ 
posed  to  that  of  C  natural,  while,  by  fixing  them  in  the 
second,  it  is  transposed  into  that  of  C  sharp.  The  com¬ 
pass  of  this  instrument  is  from  E  double  below  the  bass 
to  E  in  altissimo. 

Harp,  r.  n.  [A.  S ,  hearpian.]  To  play  on  the  harp. — 
To  dwell  on  tediously  or  vexatiously  in  speaking  or 
vriting ;  as,  to  harp  on  a  woman’s  perfections. 

“  You  harp  a  little  too  much  upon  one  string  "  —  Collins. 

— ti.  a.  To  play  upon,  or  strike  sounds  from,  as  a  harp. 

Harp,  in  Illinois,  a  growing  township  of  De  Witt  coun¬ 
ty- 

Harp,  (.iFolian.)  See  JEolian  IIarp. 

llar  pax.  n.  (Conch.)  A  genus  of  fossil  shells,  oblong 
and  somewhat  triangular,  the  hinge  being  formed  by 
two  projecting  teeth. 

Harp'er,  «.  A  player  on  the  harp. 

( Numis .)  A  coin  formerly  struck  in  the  Irish  mint, 
bearing  on  one  side  the  effigy  of  a  harp. 

Har'per,  James,  John,  Joseph  Wesley,  and  Flucher, 
the  founders  of  the  eminent  American  publishing  house 
of  “Harper  Brothers,”  were  B.  at  Newtown,  L.  I.,  in 
1795,  1797,  1801,  and  1804,  respectively, —  the  sons  of  a 
prosperous  farmer.  At  the  age  of  16,  the  two  elder 
brothers  were  apprenticed  to  the  printing  business  in 
New  York,  and  being  joined  in  that  city  by  the  two 
younger  brothers,  they,  before  1825,  had  established 
themselves  as  publishers  on  an  extensive  scale,  under 
the  style  and  title  before  mentioned.  Their  establish¬ 
ment  has  since  become  one  of  the  leading  publishing 
concerns  in  the  U.  States,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  world.  In  1850  appeared  the  first  number  of 
Harpers'  New  Monthly  Magazine ,  which  in  a  few  years 
achieved  a  circulation  of  from  175,000  to  190,000  copies. 
In  1857,  the  firm  commenced  the  issue  of  Harpers’ 
Weekly,  an  illustrated  paper,  after  the  manner  of  the 
“  Illustrated  London  News.”  A  great  proportion  of 
their  business  lies  in  the  publication  of  original  works, 
and  reprints  of  European  authors.  James  was  Mayor 
of  N.  Y.  in  1846,  D.  1869.  Joseph  Wesley,  D.  1870,  John 
D.,  1875,  and  Fletcher  D.,  1877.  The  house  is  continued 
by  the  sons  of  the  founders,  in  connection  with  others, 
under  the  original  name. 

Harper,  in  Kansas,  a  S.  co.,  drained  by  tributaries  of 
the  Arkansas  and  Nescatunga  rivers.  Area,  810  sq.m. 
Cap.  Bluff  City.  Pop.  (1895)  9,238. 

Harper,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Logan  co.,  about  6 
miles  N.  by  E.  ol  Bellefontaine. 

Har'per’s  Ferry,  in  West  Virginia,  a  post-village  of 
Jefferson  co.,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Shenandoah 
and  Potomac  rivers,  and  remarkable  for  the  picturesque 
beauty  of  its  surrounding  scenery.  It  is  160  m.  N.  of 
Richmond,  and  53  N.W.  of  Washington.  Pop.  (1890)  958. 
The  U.  S.  Arsenal  here  was  destroyed  by  the  National 
troops,  April  18,  1861,  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Confederates,  who  occupied  the  village  two 
days  afterwards.  On  Oct.  16,  1859,  H.  F.  was  invaded 
and  taken  possession  of  by  a  band  of  22  men  under  the 
leadership  of  John  Brown,  an  old  man  of  Ossawattomie, 
Kansas,  who  had  been  a  daring  and  most  resolute  parti¬ 
san  leader  of  the  Free  State  Party  during  the  civil  war  in 
Kansas,  in  1856-57.  Their  object  was  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  and  theirplan  seems  to  have  been  to  seize  and 
hold  H.  F.  as  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  negroes.  The 
invaders  were  summoned  to  surrender  on  the  17th  by  a 
small  military  force,  sent  for  the  purpose  from  Jefferson. 
Upon  their  refusal,  a  fight  ensued, which  resulted  in  20  of 
the  whites  and  3  colored  men  being  killed,  3  whites  and 
2  colored  men  taken  prisoners,  while  4  escaped,  who  were 
subsequently  captured  in  Pennsylvania,  and  delivered 
up  to  the  Virginian  authorities.  After  a  trial  before  the 
circuit  court  of  Jefferson  co.,  for  treason  and  murder, 
Brown  was  sentenced  to  be  hung  on  Dec.  2,  and  his 
companions  on  the  16th.  This  enterprise  was  illegal 
and  rash,  but  it  sprung  from  a  generous  impulse,  and 
by  many  John  Brown  is  considered  a  hero  and  martyr, 


while  the  tragedy  of  H.  F.  may  be  considered  as  the  pre¬ 
lude  to  tl.e  tremendous  struggle  by  which  the  African 
race  was  raised  from  slavery  to  the  citizenship  of  a  free 
nation.  In  Aug.,  1877,  a  monument  was  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  John  Brown,  at  Osawattomie,  Kansas. 

II  ar  per  s  Ferry,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Allama¬ 
kee  co. 

Hstr'persfleltl,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  of  Delaware 
co.,  about  60  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Albany.  Pop.  (1890)  1,386. 

Harpersfleld,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Ashtabula  co.,  on  Grand  river,  about  45  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Cleveland. 

Har'per’s  Station,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Rossco. 

II a r  pel's v i I le.  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Shelby 
co.,  about  80  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Montgomery. 

Harpersville.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Broome 
co.,  on  the  Susquehanna  river,  about  16  m.  E.  by  N.  of 
Binghamton.  Generally  spelled  Harpursvij.i.e. 

Harpersville.  in  Texas,  a  P.  0.  of  Stephens  co. 

Har'peth,  in  Tennessee,  a  river  rising  in  Williamson 
co.,  and  flowing  a  general  N.W.  course,  enters  the  Cum¬ 
berland  river  between  Davidson  and  Dickson  cos. 
Length,  about  loo  miles. 

— A  post-village  of  Williamson  co.,  about  25  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Nashville. 

llarp'ing-iron,  n.  Same  as  Harpoon,  g.v. 

llarp  ings.  n.  pi.  (Nant.)  In  a  ship,  those  planks  or 
wales,  forming  her  outer  skill,  which  bend  in  towards 
the  bow,  and  are  fastened  in  the  ptern;  they  hold  the 
timbers  of  the  fore-and-aft  cant-bodies  till  the  ship  is 
planked.  They  are  made  thicker  than  other  parts  of 
the  wales,  to  encounter  the  great  resistance  offered  by 
the  water  as  the  ship  cuts  through  it. 

Cat-harpings,  minor  ropes  between  the  tops  and  mast¬ 
heads,  employed  to  draw  the  shrouds  together  and  in¬ 
wards  towards  the  mast.  They  serve  to  tighten  the 
shrouds,  and  to  give  freer  play  to  the  yards  and  sails 
when  braced  for  on  either  tack. 

Harpist,  n.  A  harper;  a  performer  on  the  harp. 

Harpoc'rates,  n.  (Myth.)  The  Grecian  name  of  the 
Egyptian  god  Har-pi-chruti  (according  to  Bunsen  and 
Lepsins)  or  “  Ilorus,  the  child,”  the  son  of  Isis,  repre¬ 
sented  generally  as  a  naked  boy  sitting  on  a  lotus-flower, 
with  his  finger  in  his  mouth,  to  denote  (not,  as  is  com¬ 
monly  supposed,  silence),  but  the  childish  actions  of  in¬ 
fancy.  —  See  Horus. 

Harponeer',  n.  Same  as  IIarpooner,  q.  v. 

Harpoon',  n.  [Fr.  harpon,  from  harper,  to  gripe,  to 
grapple,  to  seize;  allied  to  Gr.  harpazo.  to  snatch,  to 
seize.]  (Nant.)  An  iron  spear  or  javelin,  shaped  like  a 
barbed  arrow  at  one  end,  with  a  ring  at  the  other, 
through  which  a  rope  is  run  ;  used  for  the  purpose  of 
spearing  whales  in  the  Greenland  and  other  whale-fish¬ 
eries.  The  gun-harpoon ,  or  harpoon-gun.  is  a  weapon 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  but  which  is  discharged  from 
a  swivel  or  gun,  instead  of  being  thrown  by  hand.  This 
weapon  is  formed  entirely  of  metal,  and  has  a  chain  at¬ 
tached  to  it,  to  which  the  usual  line  is  joined  on,  as  in 
the  former  case.  The  manner  in  which  the  H.  is  used, 
and  whales  captured,  will  he  given  under  the  article 
Whale,  q.  v.  (Called  also  harping-iron.) 

— v.  a.  To  strike,  catch,  or  kill  with  a  harpoon ;  as,  to  har¬ 
poon  a  porpoise. 

Harpoon'er,  Harpooneer',  Harponeer',  n. 

One  who  uses  an  harpoon  ;  the  man  in  a  whale-boat  who 
throws  the  harpoon. 

Harp'ress,  n.  A  female  harpist,  (r.) 

llarpsiclioril,  ( harp'si-kord ,)  n.  [Harp,  and  chord ; 
O.  Fr.  harpechorde  J  ( Mas .)  A  keyed  musical  instrument 
exactly  resembling  a  grand  pianoforte  in  shape,  for¬ 
merly  much  used,  but  now  entirely  superseded  by  the 
piano.  The  date  of  its  invention  is  unknown,  although 
it  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  the  16th  cent.:  it  was 
not,  however,  introduced  into  England  until  the  17th. 
It  consists  of  a  mahogany  or  walnut-wood  case,  within 
which  is  the  belly,  or  sounding-board,  over  which  the 


Fig.  1246.  —  harpsichord. 


strings  are  stretched,  supported  by  bridges.  The  sound 
is  produced  by  small  pieces  of  crow-quill  or  hard  leather, 
which  project  from  the  jacks,  (small  pieces  of  wood  that 
stand  upright  between  the  strings,)  and  which,  when 
the  instrument  is  in  use,  are  pushed  upward  by  the 
keys  till  they  touch  the  strings,  causing  a  brilliant,  but 
rather  harsh  sound.  The  great  fault  in  the  H.  is  its  de¬ 
ficiency  of  any  means  of  modification  in  respect  to  piano 
and  forte  notes. 

Harps'tvell  Centre,  in  Maine,  a  post-office  of  Cum-1 
berland  co. 

Ilarps'well,  in  Maine,  a  township  of  Cumberland 
co. 

Har  py,  n.;  pi.  Harpies.  [Fr.  harpie;  Gr.  harpyini, 
the  Snatchers,  from  harpazo,  to  seize  or  snatch  away 
by  force.]  (Myth.)  One  of  a  sort  of  fabulous  winged 
monsters,  ravenous  and  filthy,  having  the  face  of  a 
woman  and  the  bodv  of  a  vulture,  with  their  feet  and 
fingers  armed  with  short  claws.  —  Also  a  name  given  to 


the  Storm-winds,  (Gladstone’s  Homer  and  the  Homeric 
Age.)  In  Hesiod  they  are  represented  as  the  beautiful 
daughters  of  Thaumas  and  Electra  ;  but  in  later  mythol¬ 
ogy,  they  resume  the  repulsive  form  under  which  Vir¬ 
gil  has  described  them,  (Ain.  iii.  211,  Ac.) 

— A  ravenous,  rapacious  person  or  animal ;  specifically, 
an  extortioner;  a  plunderer;  as,  that  old  harpy  of  a 
landlady. 

( Zoul .)  A  name  given  to  some  birds  of  prey  of  the 
sub -family  Aquilinx,  but  more  usually  applied  in 
America  to  the  Harpyia  destructor  (Cuv.),  or  Thrasaetus 
harpyia  (Linn.),  —  an  inhabitant  of  the  great  tropical 
forests,  where  it  preys  chiefly  on  quadrupeds,  and  to  a 
large  extent  on  sloths  and  young  deer.  Of  all  birds,  it 
has  the  most  terrific  beak  and  talons.  It  is  larger  than 
the  common  eagle;  is  short-winged  and  short-legged; 
the  upper  mandible  greatly  hooked  ;  the  feathers  of  the 
head  capable  of  being  erected  into  a  great  ruff  or  crest. 
It  has  not  so  elegant  a  form  as  the  true  eagles,  but  is 
probably  equal  to  any  of  them  in  strength  and  courage. 
When  adult,  it  is  generally  of  a  blackish  slate  color, 
with  gray  head,  and  white  breast  and  belly. 

Harpy  ia.  a.  [  Lat.,  harpy.]  ( Zool .)  See  Harpy. 

Har'qiiebnse,  n.  See  arquebuse. 

Har'rar,  Har'ar,  or  Hur'riir,  a  prov.  of  Africa, 
S.  of  Abyssinia.  It  formerly  constituted  the  ancient 
empire  of  Adel.  Area,  about  that  of  the  N.  E.  and 
Middle  States  of  the  U.  S.  Prod.  Grain  and  coffee. 

Harrateen'.  n.  A  kind  of  cloth. 

Har'rellsville,  in  N.  C..  a  p.-vill.  of  Hertford  co. 

Har'rieanan,  a  river  of  British  N.  Am.,  rises  aht.  Lat. 
49°  55'  N.,  Lon.  77°  30'  W.,  flows  N.W.  into  James’s  Bay. 

Harrieo,  n.  See  Haricot. 

Har'ridan,  n.  [Fr.  haridelle,  a  sorry  jade,  a  worn-out 
horse,  probably  from  aridella,  dim.  of  Lat.  aridus,  dry.] 
A  decayed,  used-up  strumpet. 

■'  A  weak,  watery, wicked  old  harridan." — De  Quincey. 

Ilar'rier.  Har'ier.  n.  [From  hare.]  A  small  hound 
trained  for  hunting  the  hare,  remarkable  for  the  acute¬ 
ness  of  its  sense  of  smell ;  as,  a  pack  of  harriers. 

(Zoiil.)  A  species  of  hound  employed  in  hunting  the 
hare.  This  animal  is  supposed  to  be  a  cross  between  the 
fox-hound  and  the  beagle,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  sa¬ 
gacity  in  tracing,  and  the  boldness  with  which  it  pur¬ 
sues  its  game.  According  to  Blaine,  in  his  “  Rural 


Sports,”  there  are  three  prominent  varieties  of  the  har¬ 
rier,  namely,  the  old  southern  hound  (the  ('him  couchant 
of  the  French),  (Fig.  1247),  the  modern  harrier,  and  the 
beagle.  Many  subordinate  divisions,  however,  accrue 
and  across-breed  is  used  for  otter-hunting.  The  modern 
H.  in  appearance  is  little  more  than  a  dwarf  fox-hound. 

— The  name  of  some  species  of  Hawks,  genus  Circus,  q.  v. 

Harriette',  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Wexford  co. 

Har'riettstown,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Noble  co. 

11  ar'riman,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-town  of  Roane  co., 
on  II.  A  N.  aud  Southern  R.  Its.;  had  a  rapid  growth 
and  reached  a  population  estimated  at  3,800  in  1897,  but 
has  latterly  progressed  comparatively  little. 

Har  rington .  James,  a  celebrated  political  writer, 
born  1611,  in  Northamptonshire,  Eng.  His  chief  work 
is  entitled  Oceana,  a  political  romance  in  which  he 
defended  republicanism.  In  1661  he  was,  on  a  charge 
of  treason,  sent  to  the  Tower  of  London,  from  whence 
he  was  removed  to  St.  Nicholas's  Island,  near  Plymouth, 
but  was  afterward  released  on  bail.  He  died  in  1677, 
after  having  been  deranged  for  some  years. 

Harrington,  a  small  seaport  of  Cumberland,  Eug., 
on  the  Irish  Sea,  5  miles  N.  of  Whitehaven.  It  carries 
on  an  extensive  trade  with  Ireland.  Pop.  2,420. 

Harrington,  in  Delaware,  a  post-village  of  Kent  co., 
about  16  miles  S.  of  Dover. 

Harrington,  in  Maine,  a  post-town  of  Washington 
co.,  about  120  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  (1897) 
about  1,200. 

Harrington,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-town  of  Bergen 
co.,  on  the  Hudson  river,  about  7  miles  N.N.E.  of  Hack¬ 
ensack.  Pop.  (1897)  about  3,000. 

Harrington,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-office  of  Har¬ 
nett  county. 

Harrington,  in  Washington,  a  post-office  of  Lincoln 
county. 

Har'ringtoilite,  n.  (Min.)  A  var.  of  Mesolite  (q.v.). 

Har'ris,  James,  an  English  philological  writer,  born 
1709;  is  author  of  three  treaties  concerning  Art,  Music, 
Painting,  Poetry,  and  Happiness,  8vo. ;  Hermes,  or  a 
Philosophical  Inquiry  concerning  Universal  Grammar,  and 
several  other  philological  works.  Died  1780. 
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Har'ris,  an  island  of  Scotland.  See  Hebrides,  The. 

Harris,  in  Georgia,  a  W.  co.,  adjoining  Alabama ;  area, 
about  42.1  sq.  miles.  Hirers.  Chattahoochee  river,  Flat 
Shoal,  Mountain,  Mulberry,  and  Old  House  creeks. 
Surface,  much  diversified;  soil,  fertile.  Countu-lown, 
Hamilton.  Pop.  (1890)  10,797. 

— A  district  of  Morgan  co. 

Harris,  in  Illinois,  a  flourishing  township  of  Fulton 
co. 

Harris,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  St.  Joseph  co. 

Harris,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Gallia  co. 

• — A  township  of  Ottawa  co. 

Harris,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Center  co. 

Harris,  in  Texas,  a  ■>.  E.  co.,  bordering  on  Galveston 
llay  ;  area,  about  1,800  sq.  miles.  Rivers.  Buffalo  bayou 
and  San  Jacinto  river.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  very  fertile. 
Cap.  Houston.  Pop.  (1890  )  37,249. 

Harris,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Louisa  co. 

Harris,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Marquette  co. 

Har  risburg,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Poinsett  co. 

Harrisburg,  in  Colorado,  a  post-office  of  Arapahoe 
county. 

Harrisburg,  in  Illinois,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Saline 
co.,  about  6o  miles  N.E.  of  Cairo.  Pop.  (1890),  1,723. 

Harrisburg,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Fayette  co., 
about  55  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Indianapolis. 

Harrisburg,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Van  Buren  co., 
about  70  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Iowa  City. 

Harrisburg,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Owen  co. 

Harrisburg,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Ottawa 
county. 

Harrisburg,  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of  Lee  co. 

Harrisburg,  in  Missouri,  a  post-town  of  Boone  co., 
about  15  m  N.W.  of  Columbia. 

Harrisburg,  in  Nebraska,  a  i>ost-village,  the  capital 
of  Banner  co. 

Harrisburg,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  and  township 
of  Lewis  co. 

Harrisburg,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-village  ot 
Cabarrasco.,  about  13  m.  N.E.  of  Charlotte. 

Harrisburg,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Franklin  co., 
about  14  m.  S.W.  of  Columbus. 

• — A  village  of  Gallia  co.,  about  10  m.  N.W.  of  Gallipolis. 

— A  village  of  Stal  k  co.,  about  11  m.  N.E.  of  Canton. 

Harrisburg,  in  Oregon,  a  post-village  of  Linn  co.,  on 
the  Willamette  river,  about  27  m.  S.  of  Albany. 

Harrisburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  city,  capital  of  the 
State  and  of  Dauphin  co.,  situated  in  Lat.  40°  10'  N., 
Lon.  7G°  50'  W.,  li)G  m.  W.  by  N.  from  Philadelphia, 
and  110  m.  N.  by  E.  from  Washington,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Susquehanna,  here  a  mile  wide,  with  an  island  in 
the  middle,  and  crossed  by  several  bridges.  II.  sur¬ 
rounded  by  magnificent  scenery  and  fertile  lands,  is  in 
itself  a  fine  city,  well  built,  and  amply  supplied  with 
water.  The  Capitol,  finely  situated  on  an  eminence, 
was  a  handsome  brick  building,  180  feet  long  by  80  feet 
wide,  with  a  circular  Ionic  portico  in  front  surmounted 
by  a  dome.  This  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  early  in 
1897,  but  a  new  edifice  is  to  be  erected  on  the  same  site. 
The  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  opened  in  1861,  can  accom¬ 
modate  300  patients.  Manuf.  and  Iiul.  Iron  works, 
rolling  mills,  cotton  mills,  car  factories,  breweries,  &o. 
H.  carries  on  a  large  trade  in  lumber.  It  is  a  railroad 
center,  and  the  Pennsylvania  canal  passes  through  it. 
In  1753,  John  Harris,  jr.,  established  there  a  ferry  over 
the  Susquehanna,  whence  the  name  of  Harris’  Ferry 
under  which  H.  was  long  known.  It  was  afterwards 
called  Louisburg,  in  honor  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  received 
its  present  name  in  1791,  when  it  was  incorporated  as  a 
borough.  The  State  government  was  transferred  from 
Lancaster  to  H.  in  1812.  Pop.  (1897)  about  45,500. 

Harrisburg,  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Harris  co., 
on  Buffalo  Bayou,  about  6  m.  S.E.  of  Houston. 

Harrisburg,  in  Utah,  a  post-village  of  Washington 
co.,  about  14  m.  N.  of  St.  George. 

Har'ris  City,  in  Georgia,  a  post-office  of  Meriwether 
county. 

Harris  Creek,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Amherst 
county. 

Harris  Kerry,  in  Texas,  a  post-office  of  Bed  River 
county. 

Harris  Grove,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson 
county. 

Harris  Grove,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Calloway 
county. 

Harris  Hill,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Erie  co. 

Har'risite.  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  chalcocite,  or 
sulphuret  of  copper,  having  a  dark  gray  or  blackish 
color,  and  cubical  cleavage.  Found  at  Canton  Mine, 
Ga.,  and  in  the  Polk  co.  copper  mines,  Teun.  See  Chal¬ 
cocite. 

Harrison,  Benjamin,  lawyer,  soldier  and  statesman, 
23rd  President  of  the  United  States,  was  born  at  North 
Bend,  Ohio,  Aug.  26,  1833 ;  grandson  of  William  Henry 
H.,  and  great-grandson  of  Benj.  H.  (1740—1791),  who 
was  governor  of  Virginia  (1782—85)  and  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  was 
graduated  from  Miami  University  (1852),  studied  law 
at  Cincinnati,  and  removed  (1854)  to  Indianapolis, 
where  he  built  up  a  large  and  lucrative  practice ;  en¬ 
tered  the  Federal  volunteer  army  (1862)  as  a  lieutenant ; 
soon  became  colonel  of  the  17th  Indiana  infantry,  and 
for  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Peachtree  creek,  in  the 
Georgia  campaign,  was  made  brevet  brigadier-general, 
U.S.V. ;  remained  with  Sherman  until  the  surrender  of 
Johnston,  and  was  mustered  out  of  the  service  with  the 
rank  last  named.  In  1876  H.  was  Republican  candidate 
for  governor  of  Indiana,  but  was  defeated ;  five  years 
later  (1881)  he  was  elected  U.  S.  Senator  for  the  full 
term  of  six  years.  In  1888  he  was  elected  President  of 


the  U.  S.,  receiving  233  votes  in  the  electoral  college  to 
1G8  for  Grover  Cleveland ;  his  administration  was  no¬ 
table  for  an  era  of  great  prosperity  and  a  substantial 
reduction  of  the  national  debt ;  but,  being  renominated 
for  the  presidency  in  1892,  he  was  deteated  by  Mr. 
Cleveland,  who  received  277  votes  in  the  electoral  col¬ 
lege  against  145  for  H.  and  22  for  James  B.  Weaver, 
Populist.  In  March,  1893,  H.  resumed  his  law  practice 
in  Indianapolis.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  special 
lecturer  on  law  in  the  Lelaud  Stanford  University, 
California,  and  has  contributed  notable  articles  on 
national  topics  to  leading  periodicals. 

11  ar'risun,  John,  the  inventor  of  the  time-keeper  for 
ascertaining  the  longitude  at  sea,  was  born  at  Foulby, 
Yorkshire,  England,  in  1693.  His  father,  a  carpenter 
or  builder,  brought  him  up  to  the  same  occupation  ;  but 
by  dint  of  his  own  ingenuity  and  perseverance  he 
learned  to  make  clocks  and  watches ;  and  having  turned 
his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  pocket  watches,  lie 
was  induced  to  make  a  time-keeper  in  that  form,  which 
he  finished  in  1759.  This  chronometer,  in  two  voyages, 
having  been  found  to  correct  the  longitude  within  the 
limits  required  by  the  act  of  parliament,  II.  applied  for 
the  proposed  reward  of  $100,600,  which  he  received.  H. 
was  also  the  inventor  of  the  compensation  pendulum, 
named,  from  the  manner  of  its  construction,  the  grid¬ 
iron  pendulum,  ami  of  the  going  fusee,  by  means  of  wiiich 
a  watch  goes  while  being  wound  up.  Died  in  1776. 

liar rison,  William  Henry,  9th  President  of  the 
U.  S.,  born  in  Beikeley,  Charles  City  co.,  Virginia,  1773, 1 
was  the  son  of  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  among  the 
patriots  of  the  revolution. 

After  receiving  the  custom¬ 
ary  education  at  Ilampden- 
Sidney  College, hestudied  for 
the  medical  profession  ;  but 
participating  in  the  general 
excitement  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  country 
against  the  barbarous  mode 
of  warfare  at  that  time 
practised  by  the  Indians  on 
the  north-western  frontiers, 
he  suddenly  abandoned  the 
study  of  Galen,  and  joined 
his  brethren  in  arms  as  an 
ensign  in  the  U.  S.  artillery, 
in  1791.  Ten  years  later  he 
was  made  Governor  of  Iudi-  Fig.  1248. — w.  h.  harrison. 
ana,  and  held  that  post  for 

more  than  10  years.  In  1811,  in  the  hard-fought 
battle  of  Tippecanoe,  he  defeated  the  Indians  under  the 
command  of  the  famous  Tecumseli.  After  General 
Hull’s  surrender  in  1812,  H.  was  appointed  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army  on  the  northwestern  frontier,  with 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general ;  he  was  made  major- 
general  in  March,  1813.  In  1824  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
Senate  of  the  U.  S.,  and  soon  after  was  chosen  chairman  ■ 
of  the  Military  Committee.  He  was  nominated,  in  1836,  j 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  by  the  party  opposed  to 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  although  defeated  in  the  election  j 
of  that  year,  became  again  the  nominee  of  the  Whig 
party  in  1840 ;  and  in  the  subsequent  election  was 
chosen  President  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  John 
Tyler,  of  Virginia,  being  associated  with  him  as  Vice- 
President.  M.  was  inaugurated  President  March  4, 
1841,  and  from  the  judicious  composition  of  his  cabinet, 
great  expectations  were  formed  of  his  administration; 
but  within  a  month  he  died,  after  a  short  illness  of  8 
days. 

Harrison,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Boone 
county. 

Harrison,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  aud  tow  nship  of 
W  innebago  co. 

Harrison,  in  Indiana,  &  8.  co.,  adjoining  Kentucky; 
area,  about  470  sq.  miles.  Rivers.  Ohio  and  Blue  rivers, 
Indian  creek,  and  some  smaller  streams.  Surface ,  broken 
and  diversified,  some  of  the  river  hills  and  knobs  rising 
to  a  height  of  500  feet;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  The  county 
is  based  principally  upon  cavernous  limestone,  and  Pit¬ 
man’s  Cave,  in  the  W.  part,  is  said  to  extend  more  than 
two  miles  underground,  having  apartments  of  great 
dimensions.  There  is  also  a  remarkable  spring  in  this 
vicinity,  60  feet  in  diameter  and  several  hundred  feet 
deep,  furnishing  water  power  sufficient  for  a  large  mill. 
Cap.  Corydou.  Pop.  (1890)  20,786. 

— A  township  of  Bartholomew  co. 

— A  township  of  Blackford  co. 

— A  post-township  of  Delaware  co. 

— A  village  and  township  of  Vigo  co. 

Harrison,  in  Iowa,  a  W.  co.,  adjoining  Nebraska  ;  area, 
about  605  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Missouri,  Boyer,  and  Soldier. 
Surface,  generally  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Logan. 
Pop.  (1895)  23,091. 

— A  township  of  Adair  co. 

— A  township  of  Benton  co. 

— A  post-township  of  Harrison  co. 

— A  township  of  Lee  co. 

— A  village  of  Louisa  co.,  on  the  Iowa  river,  about  2  miles 
N.E.  of  Wapello. 

— A  township  of  Mahaska  co. 

Harrison,  in  Kentucky,  a  N.E.  central  co.;  area,  about 
357  sq.  miles.  Rivers.  Licking  river  and  some  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  generally  very  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  Cynthiana.  Pop.  (1890)  16,914. 

— A  village  of  Pulaski  co.,  about  15  m.  N.W.  of  Somerset. 

H arrison,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Cumberland 
co-. 

Harrison,  in  Maryland,  a  post-office  of  Dorchester  co. 

Harrison,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Clare 
co.  Pop.  (1894)  746. 


— A  township  of  Macomb  co. 

Har'rison,  in  Minnesota,  a  P.  0.  of  Kandiyohi  co. 

Harrison,  in  Montana,  a  P.  0.  of  Madison  co. 

H  arrison,  in  Mississippi,  a  S.  co.,  bordering  on  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Sound.  Area,  about  990  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Biloxi 
and  Wolf  rivers,  besides  numerous  smaller  streams. 
Surface,  level ;  soil,  not  fertile.  Cap.  Mississippi  City. 
Pop.  (1890)  12,481. 

Harrison,  in  Missouri,  a  N.W.  co.,  adjoining  Iowa. 
Area,  about  730  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Crooked  Fork,  and  Big 
creek,  affluents  of  Grand  river,  besides  numerous 
streams.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Beth¬ 
any.  Pop.  (1890)  21,033. 

— A  village  of  Crawford  co.,  about  31  m.  E.N.E.  of  Rolla. 

— A  township  of  Scotland  co. 

Harrison,  in  Nebraska,  a  township  of  Buffalo  co. 

Harrison,  in  New  Jersey,  a  township  of  Gloucester 
county. 

Harrison,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  of  West  Chester 
co.  Pop.  (1890)  1,486. 

liar  rison.  in  Ohio,  an  E.  co.  Area,  about  400  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Conotton  and  Stillwater  creeks.  Surface,  diver¬ 
sified  ;  soil,  very  fertile ;  wool-growing  is  a  leading  in¬ 
dustry.  Min.  Bituminous  coal  in  abundance.  Cap. 
Cadiz.  Pop.  (1890)  20,830. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Hamilton  co.,  on  the  VV. 
border  of  the  Slate,  about  20  m.  W.N.W.  of  Cincinnati. 

— A  township  of  Champaign  co. 

— A  village  of  Portage  co. 

— A  tow’nship  of  Van  West  co. 

II  arrison.in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Bedford  co. 

— A  township  of  Potter  co. 

Harrison,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Hamilton  co., 
on  the  Tennessee  river,  about  140  miles  S.E.  of  Nash¬ 
ville. 

Harrison,  in  Texas,  a  N.E.  co.,  adjoining  Louisiana. 
Area,  about  880  sq.  miles.  Rivers.  Sabine  river,  and  Big 
and  Little  Cypress  bayous.  Caddo  lake  washes  its  E. 
border.  Surface,  diversified ;  sod,  fertile.  Cap.  Mar¬ 
shall.  Pop.  (1890)  26,721. 

Harrison,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Calumet  co. 

— A  township  of  Grant  co. 

Harrison,  in  West  Virginia,  a  N.  central  co. ;  area, 
about  464  sq.  miles.  Rivers.  West  Fork  of  the  Monon- 
gahela  river,  and  some  smaller  streams.  Surface,  hilly; 
soil,  fertile.  Min.  Coal  and  iron.  Cap.  Clarksburg.  Pop. 
(1890)  21,919. 

Harrison  Bay.  in  Alaska,  an  arm  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  about  Lat.  70°  30'  N.,  Lou.  151°  3'  W. 

Har'risoiiltiirg,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Catahoula  parish,  on  the  Washita  river,  about  167  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Baton  Rouge. 

Harrisonburg',  in  Virginia, a  fine  city, cap  of  Rock¬ 
ingham  co.,  on  B.  &  0.  R.  R.,  68  miles  S.S.W.  of  Win¬ 
chester.  Pop.  (1897)  about  2,900. 

Harrison  City,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Westmoreland  co.,  about  24  m.  E.  bv  S.  of  Pittsburg. 

II  arrison  Creelt,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-office  of 
Pender  co. 

Harrison  Junction,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Hamil¬ 
ton  co. 

Harrison  Mills,  in  Ohio, a.  post-office  of  Scioto  co. 

Harrison's  Landing,  in  Virginia,  a  locality  of 
Charles  City  co.,  on  the  James  river,  about  5  m.  below 
City  Point,  to  which  the  Union  army  retreated  after  the 
Seven  Days’  Battle. 

Harrison  Square,  in  Massachusetts,  a  former  post¬ 
village  of  Norfolk  co.;  now  the  24th  ward  of  the  city 
of  Boston. 

Harrison  Val'Iey,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Potter  co. 

Har'risonville,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-office  of  Jackson 
county. 

Harrisonville,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Macon  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  on  the  Mississippi  river, 
about  28  miles  below  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Harrisonville,  or  Trin'ity  Springs,  in  In¬ 
diana,  a  village  of  Martin  co.,  about  4  miles  N.E.  of 
Dover  Hill.  Its  P.  0.  is  Trinity. 

Harrisonville.  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Shelby 
co.,  about  46  m.  E.S.E.  of  Louisville.  Formerly  called 
CoNNERSVILLE. 

Harrisonville,  in  Missouri,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Cass 
co.,  about  115  miles  W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Harrisonville,  or  Ooles'lown,  in  New  Jersey,  a 
post-village  of  Gloucester  co.,  about  22  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Camden. 

Harrisonville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Meigs  co. 

— A  village  of  Scioto  co.,  about  15  m.  N.E.  of  Portsmouth. 

Harrisonville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Centre 
co.,  about  4  miles  S.E.  of  Bellefonte. 

— A  post-village  of  Fulton  co.,  about  27  miles  W.  of 
Chambersburg. 

Ilar  rislown.  in  Illinois,  a  ;>ost-township  of  Macon 
county. 

Harristown,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Washing¬ 
ton  co.,  about  4  miles  E.  of  Salem. 

Har'risville,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Randolph 
co.,  about  4  miles  W.  of  Union  City. 

Harrisville,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Alcona 
co.,  on  Lake  Huron,  90  m.  N.N.E.  of  Bay  City. 

— A  township  of  Alcona  co. 

Harrisville,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village  of  Simpson 
county. 

Harrisville,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-village  of 
Montgomery  co.,  about  126  miles  W.S.W.  of  Raleigh. 

Harrisville,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-town  of 
Cheshire  co.  Pop.  (1897)  about  750. 

Harrisville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Lewis  co 

1  Harrisville.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Harrison  co, 

I  about  123  miles  E.  of  Columbus. 
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ii  ar'risville  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Medina  coun*  I 
ty. 

Har'risville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  poBt-village  of  But¬ 
ler  co.,  abt.  '2-1  m.  N  N.W.  of  Butler. 

flar'risvillc.  in  Rhode  Island,  a.  village  of  Providence 
co.,  abt.  15  in.  N.W.  of  Providence. 

Har'risvllle,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Mar¬ 
quette  co.,  abt.  8  m.  N.W.  of  Montello. 

llar'risville,  in  >K  Virginia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Ritchie  co.,  abt.  37  m.  E.  of  Parkersburg. 

]lar'ro<NI)iirg,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Monroe 
co.,  abt.  12  in.  S.  of  Bloomington. 

Har'rotlsburg,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-town,  cap.  of 
Mercer  co.,  abt.  30  in.  S.  of  Frankfort.  It  is  notable  as  the 
oldest  town  in  the  State,  the  first  dwelling  having  been 
built  by  Capt.  James  Harrod,  in  1774.  It  is  beautifully 
situated  on  an  eminence,  a  short  distance  from  Salt 
River,  and  contains,  besides  Bacon  College  and  a  mili¬ 
tary  academy,  numerous  fine  public  and  private  edi¬ 
fices.  The  mineral  springs  in  the  vicinity  have  gained 
much  celebrity.  Pop  (1897)  about  3,320. 

H  ar' rod’s  <  re(  k ,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Jef¬ 
ferson  co.,  on  L.  &  N.  R.  R. 

Har'rogate,  Harrowgate,  or  High  Harrogate,  a 
town  and  fashionable  resort  of  Yorkshire,  England,  20 
miles  S.  W.  of  York,  celebrated  for  its  sulphurous  and 
chalybeate  springs. 

Harrow.  ( har'ro ,)  n.  [Dan.  haro ;  Swed.  harf,  a  har¬ 
row  ;  Ger.  hacks,  a  rake;  allied  to  A.  S.  hergian,  to  lay 
waste,  to  harass.]  ( Agric .)  An  implement  formed  of 
bars  of  wood  or  iron,  fastened  together  transversely, 
either  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  or  diagonally,  with 
iron  teeth  projecting  downwards  from  the  points  of  in¬ 
tersection  perpendicularly,  or  with  a  slight  inclination. 
A  H.  with  the  bars  set  diagonally  is  the  best,  as  their 
inclination  to  each  other  may  be  regulated  in  such  a 
manner  that  each  tooth  marks  out  a  separate  furrow ; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  implement  performs  its 
work  more  effectually  than  it  would  if  the  bars  were 
disposed,  as  in  the  old  II.,  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
There  is  also  an  expanding  harrow,  in  which  the  frame¬ 
work  of  bars  is  fastened  together  by  loose  pins,  so  that 
the  teeth  can  be  set  closer  together  or  farther  apart,  as 
the  state  of  the  soil  may  require.  The  II.  is  used  in 
bringing  laud  that  hasjust  been  ploughed  intoa  proper 
condition  for  the  reception  of  the  seed,  by  breaking  the 
clods  of  earth  into  smaller  fragments,  tearing  out  the 
roots  of  the  weeds  or  stubble,  and  pulverizing  and  mix¬ 
ing  the  soil.  To  effect  this,  and  to  render  the  surface 
tolerably  smooth  and  even,  the  land  is  rolled  and  har¬ 
rowed  two  or  three  times  with  different  H.,  a  strong, 
heavy  If.  being  used  to  break  the  furrows  made  by  the 
plough,  and  lighter  harrows,  with  the  teeth  set  more 
closely  together,  in  the  final  stages  of  the  process. 

Har  row,  v.  a.  [Swed.  harfoa;  A.  S.  hergian.}  To  draw 
a  harrow  over  ploughed  ground,  for  the  purpose  of 
crushing  clods  and  levelling  the  surface,  or  for  covering 
seed  sown  ;  as,  to  harrow  a  field. 

“  Let  the  Volscians  plough  Rome  aud  harrow  Italy." — Shaks. 

—To  torment;  to  tear;  to  lacerate;  to  worry;  to  harass; 
as,  a  harrowing  tale. 

“  It  harrows  me  with  fear  and  wonder  ."—Shales. 

liar'  row  ,interj.  [0.  Fr.  har  an.]  Help!  ho  there!  halloo! 

“  Harrow  now,  out  aud  well-away.” — Spenser. 

liar'  row,  a  town  of  England,  co.  Middlesex,  on  the 
highest  hill  in  the  county,  hence  often  called  Harrow- 
on-the-HUl,  10  in.  W.  of  London.  There  is  a  celebrated 
public  school  here  where  Lord  Byron  and  other  cele¬ 
brated  men  were  educated.  Pop.  6,100. 

Har'rower,  ra.  4  person  who  uses  a  harrow.  —  A  kind 
of  hawk ;  a  harrier. 

Har'rowing,  n.  (Agric.)  The  process  of  drawing  a 
harrow  over  the  soil  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  it  to  a 
level,  of  covering  seed,  or  of  turning  up  weeds  in 
ploughed  ground,  or  moss  in  grass-lands.  In  agricul¬ 
ture  the  harrow  is  driven  by  horses;  and  in  market¬ 
gardening,  where  a  light  harrow  is  sometimes  used,  by 
men.  In  either  case,  the  more  rapid  the  motion  of  the 
harrow,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  more  efficient  will  be 
its  operation.  For  meadow-lands,  the  object  of  H.  is  to 
disperse  the  little  heaps  of  earth  raised  during  winter 
aud  early  spring  by  moles  and  worms.  For  this  purpose 
the  harrows  are  sometimes  turned  upside-down  ;  while, 
at  other  times,  thorn  branches  are  tucked  into  a  frame 
resembling  a  harrow,  and  dragged  over  the  surface  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  the  same  object.  This  is  called 
bush-hurrenving.  A  chain-harrow  is  also  used  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Har'ry,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  hergian  ;  Swed.  hierja,  hiirja.}  To 
strip;  to  pillage;  to  ravage;  to  plunder;  to  lay  waste; 
as,  to  harry  an  enemy’s  country.  —  To  harass;  to  agi¬ 
tate  ;  to  tease  ;  to  worry. 

“  I  repent  oow  much  that  I  so  harried  him." — Shaks. 

Harrysoph,  (har'ri-sdf,)  n.  [L.  Gr.  Crisophos.}  A 
term  used  at  Cambridge  University,  England,  to  denote 
a  student  who,  while  competent  to  take  the  degree  of 
B.  A.,  announces  himself  a  candidate  for  a  degree  in  law 
or  medicine. 

Harsh,  a.  [Ger.  harsch  ;  Swed.  harsk  :  allied  to  Goth. 
hardus,  hard.]  Sour  ;  tart ;  bitter;  austere  to  the  taste. 

“  Berries  harsh and  crude.”  (Milton.)  —  Rugged;  rough 
to  the  touch;  having  asperities  or  inequalities  of  sur¬ 
face;  a3,  “  harsh  sand.”  (Boyle.) — Rough  to  the  ear;  dis¬ 
cordant;  jarring;  grating;  as,  a  harsh  voice. 

44  Through  the  harsh  cadence  of  a  rugged  line." — Dryde.n. 

—Austere  in  manner  or  disposition;  crabbed;  morose; 
peevish;  ruCe;  rigorous;  severe;  as,  harsh  words. 

“  No  harsh  reflections  let  remembrance  raise." — Piior. 

Har'sliasvillo.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Adams  co. 

Har'shaville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  1\  0.  of  Beaver  co.  i 


II  arsh'ly,  adv.  In  a  harsh  manner;  roughly;  aus¬ 
terely;  sourly;  with  a  grating  sound;  unpleasantly; 
rudely ;  as,  to  speak  harshly. 

Harsh'man,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Montgomery 
co.,  on  C.,  0.,  C.  &  St.  L.  R  R. 

Harsh'ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  harsh ;  roughness 
to  the  touch,  taste,  or  ear ;  rudeness ;  severity  ;  peevish¬ 
ness;  as,  the  harshness  of  guttural  sounds,  harshness  of 
treatment. 

Hars'let,  a.  Same  as  Haslet  (q.  v.). 

Har'son  Island,  an  island  of  Ontario,  in  Lake  St. 
Clair,  Lat.  42°  35'  N.,  Lou.  82°  25'  W. 

Hart,  n.  [A.  S.  heort;  L.  Ger.  and  I).  hert ;  Dan.  hiort; 
Swed.  hjort;  Ger.  hirsch;  0.  Gr.  hints.  The  Ger.  seems 
to  be  allied  to  hurtig,  nimble,  quick,  agile.]  (Zobl.) 
The  name  given  to  a  stag,  or  male  deer,  which  has  com¬ 
pleted  the  fifth  year ; — opposed  to  hind,  the  female  of 
the  same  species. 

Hart,  in  Georgia,  a  N.  E.  co.,  adjoining  South  Carolina; 
area,  about  381  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Savannah  river,  and 
numerous  smaller  streams.  Surface,  hilly;  soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  Hartwell.  Pop.  (1890)  10,887. 

Hart,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Warrick  co. 

Hart,  in  Kentucky,  a  W.  central  co. ;  area,  about  410  sq. 
m.  Rivers.  Greene  river,  Nolin  and  Bacon  creeks. 
Surface,  diversified ;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Mun- 
fordville.  Pop.  (1890)  16,439. 

Hart'beest,  n.  [D.  hert,  and  beest,  beast.  See  H/  rt.] 
(Zoiil.)  The  Antelope  caama,  a  species  of  autelope  in¬ 
habiting  the  plains  of  S.  Africa. 

Hart'frll,  a  mountain  of  Scotland,  bet.  Tweedsmuir 
and  Moffat,  in  Dumfriesshire.  Here  are  the  famous 
chalybeate  springs  of  Moffat.  Height,  2,635  feet. 

Hart'field,  in  Neiv  York,  a  post-village  of  Chautauqua 
co.,  about  1  m.  N.  of  Chautauqua  Lake. 

Hstrt'ford,  in  Connecticut,  a  N.  central  co. ;  area,  738 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Connecticut 
river  and  watered  by  the  Farmington,  Stony,  Sciantic, 
and  numerous  smaller  rivers  and  creeks.  Surface,  un¬ 
even  and  in  some  places  mountainous;  soil,  generally 
fertile,  and  rich  in  the  valleys.  Products.  Tobacco  as  a 
specialty,  farm  and  dairy  produce  generally;  some  oats 
and  rye,  but  little  wheat ;  live  stock,  mostly  cattle. 
There  is  good  water-power  and  much  manufacturing. 
County-seat,  Hartford,  which  is  also  the  State  capital. 
Pop.  (1890)  147,180. 

— A  thriving  city,  capital  of  above  co.,  and  the  sole  capital 
of  the  State  since  1875 ;  on  the  Connecticut  river,  at  the 
head  of  steamboat  aud  sloop  navigation,  50  m.  from  its 
mouth  and  about  40  ni.  N.  E.  of  New  Haven  ;  Lat.  41° 
45'  59"  N.,  Lon.  72°  40'  45"  W.  H.  was  known  to  the 
aborigines  as  Suckiaug;  was  first  settled  in  1634  by 
emigrants  from  Massachusetts  and  called  Newtown, 
the  present  name  being  given  in  1637,  from  Hertford, 
in  England.  The  Dutch  had  built  a  fort  here  as  early 
as  1633,  but  by  1654  the  settlement  and  its  surroundings 
passed  wholly  into  English  bauds.  The  first  town 
meeting  of  H.  was  held  in  1635;  the  first  place  of  wor¬ 
ship  was  built,  and  the  first  school  established,  in  1638. 
One  year  later  (1639)  the  constitution  of  the  colony  of 
Connecticut  was  framed  at  H.,  being  the  first  colonial 
constitution  formulated  in  America,  and  embodying  all 
the  characteristic  features  of  those  subsequently  adopted 
by  the  other  colonies.  The  first  code  of  laws  was  pre¬ 
pared  in  1650,  one  of  the  features  of  which  was  the  re¬ 
duction  of  capital  offenses  to  15,  instead  of  160  as  under 
English  law.  Here  was  located  the  famous  “Charter 
Oak,”  which  survived  until  1856.  II.  is  an  important 
manufacturing  center,  the  industries  covering  a  very 
.vide  range  and  including  fire-arms,  bicycles,  silver- 
plated  ware,  silks,  woollens,  carriages,  railroad  equip¬ 
ments,  all  sorts  of  hardware  specialties,  Ac.  It  is  promi¬ 
nent  for  its  insurance  corporations,  fire,  marine,  and 
life,  of  which  there  are  at  least  a  score,  representing  a 
capitalization  exe  "ding  $100,000,000.  The  public  build¬ 
ings  include  the  handsome  State-House,  completed  in 
1878,  Post-office  (1883),  County  Court-house  (1884), 
Board  of  Trade  Building  (1891),  the  new  Triuity  Col¬ 
lege,  Deal  and  Dumb  Asylum,  and  a  union  railway 
station,  besides  many  fine  edifices  occupied  by  the  great 
insurance  companies  and  other  corporations.  There 
are  nearly  20  m.  of  street  railway.  Pop.  (1870)  37,186; 
(1880)  42,533;  (1890)  53,230;  (1897)  about  59,400. 

Hurt' to rd,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  F’orsyth  co. 

— A  village  of  Cherokee  co. 

Hart'ford,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Adams  co. 

— A  village  of  Crawford  co. 

— A  village  of  Ohio  co.,  about  90  m.  S.  E.  of  Indianapolis. 

— A  village  of  Vigo  co.,  about  11  m.  S.  of  Terre  Haute. 

Hart'ford,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Iowa  co. 

— A  post-vill.  of’Warren  co.,  abt.  15  m.  S.E.  of  Des  Moines. 

Hart'ford,  in  Kamos,  a  post-village  of  Lyon  co.,  about 
13  m.  S.  E.  of  Emporia. 

Hart'ford,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Ohio  co., 
on  Rough  creek,  abt.  16U  m.  S.  W.  of  the  city  ot  Frank¬ 
fort.  Pop.  (1890)  740. 

Hart'ford,  in  Maine,  a  post-town  of  Oxford  co.,  30  m. 
W.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  (1897)  about  700. 

Hart'ford,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Van  Buren  co.  Pop.  of  village  (1894)  1,005. 

Hart'ford,  in  Minnesota ,  a  village  of  Todd  co. 

Hart'ford,  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of  Calhoun  co. 

Hart'ford.  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Putnam  co., 
about  100  m.  N.  of  Booneville. 

Hart'ford,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of  Burlington 
county. 

Hart'ford,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Washington  co.,  about  55  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  Albany.  Pop. 
(1890)  1,470. 

Hart'ford,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Allen  co.,  about  11  m. 
W.  of  Lima. 


— A  village  and  township  of  Licking  co.,  about  25  m.  N  IT. 
of  Columbus. 

— A  post-township  of  Trumbull  co. 

II  art'ford,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  borough  of  Tioga  co. 

Hart'ford,  in  Vermont,  a  post-township  of  Windsor  co. 
Pop.  (1890)  3,740. 

Hart/ford,  in  Wisconsin,  a  city  and  township  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co.,  about  35  m.  N.  W.  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee. 
Pop.  (1895)  1,607. 

Hart'ford  City,  in  Indiana,  a  post-township,  cap.  of 
Blackford  co.,  on  2  railroad  lines,  47  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Ft. 
Wayne.  Has  glass  and  other  important  manuf.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  4,000. 

Hart'ford  City,  in  IP.  Virginia,  a  post-village  of 
Mason  co. 

Hart'ford  Convention.  (Amer.  Hist.)  The  name 
applied  to  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  the  New-England 
States,  assembled  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  Dec.  15, 1814.  Their 
object  was  to  protest  against  the  war  waged  against 
Great  Britain,  which  caused  immense  losses  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  New  England  by  the  destruction  of  their  com¬ 
merce  and  their  fisheries.  The  convention  sat  20  days, 
with  closed  doors,  and  proposed  amendments  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  U.  States,  —  among  which  were,  the  bas¬ 
ing  representation  on  free  population ;  making  the 
President  ineligible  for  a  second  term;  disqualifying 
persons  of  foreign  birth  to  hold  office;  limiting  embar¬ 
goes  to  60  days ;  requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  in  Congress 
to  admit  new  States,  to  interdict  commercial  intercourse, 
to  declare  war,  or  to  authorize  hostilities  except  in  cases 
of  invasion.  Though  guiltless  of  any  designs  which 
could  justly  be  considered  treasonable,  the  F’ederal  party 
never  recovered  from  the  odium  of  its  opposition  to  the 
govt.,  and  almost  every  man  implicated  in  the  doings  of 
the  II.  C.  was  afterwards  excluded  from  political  power. 

Ilar'theg'lg',  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  in  the  N. 
part  of  Mercer  co. ;  so  named  on  account  of  an  Indian 
of  that  name,  the  last  of  his  tribe,  having  his  wigwam 
in  the  neighborhood. 

Ilar'tin.  n.  (Min.)  A  white,  tasteless  resin,  extracted 
from  the  brown-coal  of  Oberhart ;  sp.  gr.  1115.  Comp. 
Carbon  78  ol,  hydrogen  9-05,  oxygen  12'44. 

Ilar'tite,  n.  (Min.)  A  white,  tasteless  resin,  from  a 
species  of  fossil  pine  found  in  the  brown-coal  beds  of 
Oberhart,  near  Vienna.  It  occurs  in  clefts  in  the  coal, 
and  in  the  tissues  of  the  wood.  Comp.  Carbon  87  8,  hy¬ 
drogen  12'2. 

Hart'laml  Point,  in  England,  a  lofty  promontory 
at  the  S.  entrance  of  the  Bristol  Channel  •  Lat.  51°  1'  N., 
Lon.  4°  31'  W. 

Hart  land. in  Connecticut,  a  post-township  ol  Hartford 
co.,  about  20  m.  N.W.  of  Hartford. 

Hart'Iand,  in  Illinois,  a  vill.  ami  twp.  of  McHenry 
co.,  abt.  bo  m.  N.W.  of  Chicago. 

Hart'Iand,  in  Iowa,  a  post-township  of  Worth  coun¬ 
ty. 

Hart'Iand,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Somerset  county,  about  42  miles  N.E.  by  N.  of  Au¬ 
gusta. 

Hart'Iand,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Livingston  county,  about  45  miles  east  of  Lan¬ 
sing. 

Hart'Iand,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of  Freeborn 
county. 

Hart'Iand.  in  New  York,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Niagara  co.  Pop.  (1897)  about  3,000. 

Hart'Iand.  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Huron  co. 

Hart'Iand,  in  Vermont,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Windsor  co.  Pop.  (1897)  1,410. 

Hart'Iand.  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Pierce  co. 

— A  township  of  Shawano  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Waukesha  co.,  about  24  m.  W.  by  N. 
of  Milwaukee.  Pop.  (1895)  657. 

Hart'Iand  Four  Corners,  in  Vermont,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Windsor  co. 

Har'tlepool,  a  seaport  town  of  England,  co.  Durham, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tees,  17  m.  S.  E.  of  Durham.  II 
has  very  extensive  docks,  and  a  large  trade  in  coal. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  23,500. 

Har'tleton,  or  Hart'i.evton,  in  Pennsylrania,  a  post¬ 
borough  of  Uniou  co.,  about  70  in.  N.  by  W.  of  Harris¬ 
burg. 

Hart'ley,  David,  an  English  philosopher,  born  in 
Armley,  Yorkshire,  author  of  Observatiom  on  Man,  his 
Panie,  his  Duty,  and  his  Expectations,  a  work  which  was 
the  first  attempt  to  explain  psychological  phenomena 
on  physiological  principles.  Died  in  1757. 

Hart'ley.  a  seaport  town  of  England,  co.  Northumber¬ 
land,  on  the  N.  Sea,  4  m.  W.  of  N.  Shiehls.  Manuf.  Col¬ 
liery,  glass  and  bottle  works.  Its  harbor  accommodates 
vessels  from  200  to  300  tons. 

Hart'ley,  in  Pennsylrania,  a  township  of  Union  co. 

Hart'ley  ville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Athens  co. 

Hart'lot,  in  Neiv  York,  a  post-village  of  Onondaga  co. 

Hart'mannite,  n.  (Min.)  (Called  also  Breithauptite.) 
A  beautiful  copper-red  mineral,  composed  of  antimony 
67'4,  and  nickel  32'6.  It  has  been  observed  as  a  furnace 
product,  and  is  found  at  Andreasburg  in  the  Hartz 
Mountains.  Sp.  gr.,  9*541. 

II art s'Imi rg.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Logan  co. 

Hart’s-clover,  ».  (Bot.)  The  melilot.  See  Mm- 

LOTUS. 

Hart’s  C«rove,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Ashtabula  co. 

Harts'horn,  n.  The  horn  of  the  hart,  or  male  deer. 

II.,  Salts  of.  ( Chem .)  Smelling-salts;  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  This  produced  in  an  impure  state  on  the 
distillation  of  hartshorn,  or  any  kind  of  horn  or  bone. 

II,  Spirit  of .  (Chem.)  The  name  formerly  applied 
to  Ammonia  (q.  v.),  because  it  was  obtained  by  the  dis¬ 
tillation  of  hartshorn. 

Harts'horn,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  P.  0.  of  Alamance  co. 
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Hart  s  -tongue,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Scolopendriitm. 

Hart  n'Iou  ii.  in  Pe«nsi/imnRi,  u  post-borough  of  Craw¬ 
ford  co.,  15  m.  W.S.W.  of  Sleadville. 

1 1  arts' vi  lie,  in  Indiana,  a  post-town  of  Bartholomew 
co.,  about  50  m.  S.E.  of  Indianapolis.  Pop.  (1890)  474. 

llartsville,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of  Berk¬ 
shire  co,  about  125  in.  \V.  by  S.  of  Boston. 

llartsville,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Onondaga  co. 

— A  townstiip  of  Steuben  co. 

llartsville,  in  North  Carolina,  a  P.  0.  of  Wake  co. 

llartsville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Bucks 
co.,  about  108  m.  E.  of  Harrisburg. 

llartsville,  in  South  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Dar¬ 
lington  co. 

llartsville,  or  llartsville  Junction,  in  Ten¬ 
nessee,  a  village  of  Suinner  co.,  45  m.  E.N.E.  of  Nashville. 
On  Dec.  7th,  1862,  a  force  of  2,000  National  troops  was 
surprised  at  this  place  by  the  Confederate  Gen.  Morgan, 
and  were  taken  prisoners  to  Murfreesboro. 

llart  Village,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Dutchess  co., 
about  16  m.  E.N.E.  of  Poughkeepsie. 

Hart'ville.  in  Missouri,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Wright 
co.,  about  105  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Hart'well,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Hart  co, 
about  50  m.  N.E.  of  Athens. 

Hart'wellville,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Shia¬ 
wassee  co. 

Hart'wellville,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of  Ben- 
nington  co. 

Hart' wick,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  and  township 
of  Otsego  co,  on  the  Susquehanna  river,  35  m.  S.  by  E. 
of  Utica.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,920. 

Hartwick  Seminary,  in  New  York,  a  post-village 
of  Otsego  co,  about  6  m.  below  Cooperstown. 

Hartz,  (Tlie.)  [Ger.  Harz,  or  Harzgebirge.]  The  most 
N.W.  range  of  mountains  in  Germany,  between  Lat.  51° 
35'  and  51°  57'  N,  and  Lon.  10°  10'  and  11°  30'  E,  sepa¬ 
rating  the  waters  of  the  Weser  from  those  of  the  Elbe. 
The  Hartz  Mountains  run  in  a  wavy  and  irregular  course 
from  Mansfeld  in  the  E  .  and  after  traversing  portions 
of  Anhalt-Bernburg,  Stolburg,  Hohenstein,  &c,  termi¬ 
nate  on  the  W.  at  the  town  of  Seesen,  forming  in  their 
course  an  extreme  length  of  70  miles,  and  an  average 
breadth  of  28  miles;  but  comprising  an  extent  of  1,350 
sq.  miles,  and  embracing  in  its  sinuous  line  as  many 
as  forty  towns  of  consideration,  with  numerous  villages, 
and  including  a  population  of  65,000.  This  valuable, 
romantic,  and  most  important  range  of  Alpine  scenery 
is  divided  nearly  midway  into  two  portions  by  a  culmi¬ 
nation,  which,  though  nq^the  loftiest  in  Germany,  is  the 
highest  peak  in  this,  its  northern  mountain-chain.  This 
elevation,  which  divides  the  Hartz  into  east  and  west, 
or  upper  and  lower  Hartz,  is  called  the  Brocken,  and 
rises  to  the  altitude  of  3,740  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea;  other  parts  reaching  to  2,755  and  2,435  are  here 
and  there  thrown  up  along  its  line,  but  the  Brocken,  in 
height  and  reputation,  is  the  chief  and  highest  top  of 
the  Hartz  Mountains.  The  climate  of  the  upper  Hartz, 
or  western  part,  is  cold,  and  is  the  most  elevated,  ex¬ 
tensive,  and  rich  in  minerals,  all  the  rivers  rising  in  this 
division  emptying  themselves  into  the  Weser.  The  frost 
continues  till  the  end  of  April,  and  reappears  in  Oc¬ 
tober  ;  and  the  warm  weather  only  lasts  3  months. 
The  Hartz  are  wooded  everywhere,  even  to  the  summit 
of  the  Brocken,  though,  by  the  elevation,  the  giant  firs 
of  the  low  altitudes  are  here  reduced  into  gnarled  and 
stunted  dwarfs.  The  hills  of  the  upper  division  abound 
in  berries,  truffles,  and  mushrooms,  in  medicinal  plants 
and  roots,  and  what  is  known  as  Iceland  moss ;  and  im¬ 
mense  herds  of  cattle,  goats,  and  horses  graze  upon  its 
herbage.  Oats  are  the  only  grain  raised  in  any  quan¬ 
tity.  The  lower  or  eastern  Hartz  is  in  every  way  supe¬ 
rior  in  beauty  of  scenery  and  richness  of  soil ;  the  woods 
abound  in  game  and  wild  animals,  from  the  roebuck 
and  deer  to  the  mountain-cat  and  ptarmigan.  The  cli¬ 
mate  is  correspondingly  milder,  and  the  products  of  the 
soil  more  varied  and  abundant.  The  great  wealth  of 
the  Hartz  lies  in  its  mineral  productions.  Gold  was  for¬ 
merly  procured  in  considerable  quantities,  and  silver  is 
still  extracted,  to  some  extent,  from  pure  and  compound 
ore.  Iron,  lead,  zinc,  copper,  arsenic,  and  manganese 
are,  however,  its  principal  products,  and  these,  with 
granite,  porphyry,  slate,  marble,  alabaster,  and  several 
earths,  constitute  the  greatand  important  wealth  of  the 
Hartz  Mountains.  But  rich  and  commercially  valuable 
as  these  seventy  miles  of  wooded  rock  and  mountain 
may  be  to  the  merchant  and  political  economist,  the 
Hartz  possesses,  in  the  imagination  of  the  German  peo¬ 
ple,  and,  indeed,  of  the  civilized  world,  a  greater  wealth 
of  romance  and  story  than  all  its  mineral  and  vegetable 
value  twice  told.  There  is  an  imperishable  reputation, 
amounting  to  awe,  a  deathless  tradition  and  romance, 
connected  with  the  Hartz,  that,  when  the  bowels  of  its 
mountains  have  been  rifled  of  their  mineral  wealth,  will 
endure  as  long  as  a  tree  grows,  or  a  blade  of  grass  waves 
on  its  heathy  top.  The  Hartz,  and  especially  the  Brocken, 
is  united  with  the  most  cherished  legends,  superstitions, 
and  histories  of  the  German  people  ;  the  vast  caves  and 
grottoes,  the  romantic  Selkenthal,  the  Maiden’s  Leap, 
the  Bath  of  Alexis,  the  wild  Orkenthal,  the  horse-track 
of  the  Wild  Huntsman,  its  profound  and  gloomy  mines, 
its  Spectre  of  the  Brocken,  and  other  wild  traditions, 
clothe  every  mileof  this  Alpine  forest  with afascinating 
and  imperishable  renown  —  a  renown  which  the  scien¬ 
tific  explanations  given  to  these  phenomena  in  later 
times  has  as  yet  been  incapable  of  obliterating. 

Har'um-scar'um,  a.  [O.  Fr.  barer,  harier,  to  stir 
up,  and  Eng.  scare,  to  frighten  suddenly.]  Giddy;  reck¬ 
less  ;  wild  ;  rash  ;  headstrong  ;  precipitate  ;  as,  a  harum- 
scarum  fell'  w.  (Colloquially  used.) 

Harus'pire,  n.  See  Aruspick. 


Harns'picy,  n.  Same  as  Aruspicy  (g.  v.). 

Har'vard,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  McHenry  co., 
about  63  m.  N.W.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  (1897)  about  2,000. 

Har'vard,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-town  and  township 
of  Worcester  co.,  about  25  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Worcester, 
Pop.  (1895)  1,162. 

Har'vard,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Delaware 
co.,  about  21  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Delhi. 

Har'vard  University,  the  oldest  collegiate  insti¬ 
tution  in  the  United  States,  situate  at  Cambridge,  Mass, 
It  was  founded  in  1638,  only  6  years  after  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  this  region  by  the  English.  Afterwards,  in 
1639,  the  name,  which  was  first  Newtown,  and  then 
Cambridge,  was  changed  to  Harvard,  in  consequence  of 
a  liberal  endowment  of  abt.  $3,500  left  to  it  by  the  Rev. 
John  Harvard,  in  1638.  From  time  to  time  small  grants 
were  made  to  the  college  by  the  town  of  Cambridge, 
and  the  legislatures  of  the  colony,  province,  and  State 
of  Massachusetts ;  but  since  1814  it  has  received  no 
grants  from  the  public  treasury,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  from  the  first  year  of  its  existence  it  has  depended 
upon  the  generosity  of  private  individuals.  A  class  of 
pupils  began  a  course  of  study  in  the  college  under  Na¬ 
thaniel  Eaton,  as  soon  as  Harvard’s  bequest  was  made 
known ;  but  the  progress  of  the  institution  was  slow, 
and  it  was  only  in  1692  that  the  first  degree  of  d.d.  ever 
granted  by  Harvard  College  was  conferred  upon  Increase 
Mather,  then  its  president.  A  regular  Professorship  of 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  was  first  instituted 
in  1727.  The  Professorship)  of  Chemistry,  and  the  first 
laboratory,  were  established  in  1783.  The  site  of  a 
Botanic  Garden  was  purchased  by  citizens  of  Boston 
in  1807,  although  the  corporation  in  1784  applied  to  the  I 
Legislature  for  help  in  this  direction  to  enable  the  Col¬ 
lege  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  king  of  France  “  to  fur¬ 
nish  such  garden  with  every  species  of  seeds  and  plants, 
which  might  be  requested,  from  his  Royal  Garden,  at 
his  expense.”  In  1805  the  Professorship  of  Natural 
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History  was  founded  by  the  subscription  of  $30,000  of  a 
few  citizens  of  Boston.  In  1816  the  Bumford  Profes¬ 
sorship  of  the  Sciences  as  applied  to  the  Arts,  was  en¬ 
dowed  out  of  a  bequest  of  Benjamin  Thompson,  of  Wo¬ 
burn,  Mass.,  (better  known  as  Count  Rumford  of  Ba¬ 
varia,)  “  in  order  to  teach  by  regular  courses  of  academic 
and  public  lectures,  accompanied  with  proper  experi¬ 
ments,  the  utility  of  the  physical  and  mathematical 
sciences  for  the  improvement  of  the  useful  arts,  and  the 
extension  of  the  industry,  prosperity,  happiness  and 
well-being  of  society.”  In  1839  an  Astronomical  Observa¬ 
tory  was  commenced  by  a  subscription  of  John  Quincy 
Adams  and  others,  and  in  1848  munificently  endowed 
by  Edward  B.  Phillips,  in  the  sum  of  $100,000.  In  1820 
the  Professorship  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology  was  es¬ 
tablished,  and  the  cabinet  of  specimens  began  to  assume 
magnitude  and  value.  In  1846  the  building  of  the  Law¬ 
rence  Scientific  School  was  erected  by  Abbot.  Lawrence, 
who  also  endowed  the  Professorship  gf  Civil  Engineer¬ 
ing  and  Geology,  to  a  total  amount,  with  his  son’s  dona¬ 
tion,  of  $150,000.  In  1N59  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology  was  established  on  a  basis  of  an  endowment  of 
$50,000  by  William  Gray,  and  $100,000  by  the  State,  and| 
of  subscriptions  in  the  sum  of  $71,125  by  individuals, 
and  the  consecration  of  the  genius  and  enthusiasm  of 
Louis  Agassiz  to  its  inauguration,  the  value  of  which  no 
amount  of  money  can  represent,  and  which  has  since 
secured  over  $200,000  in  money,  and  more  than  that  in 
collections  for  the  institution.  In  1862,  Samuel  Hooper, 
of  Boston,  gave  $50,000  to  establish  a  School  of  Mines. 


The  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archseology  anil  Ethnol¬ 
ogy  was  fouuded  in  I860,  and  a  sum  of  $50,000  bequeathed 
in  1890  to  found  a  Museum  of  Semitic  Antiquities.  Mem¬ 
orial  Hall,  built  iu  honor  of  the  alumni  who  fell  in  the 
Civil  War,  is  the  most  imposing  of  the  college  edifices. 
It  is  310  feet  long,  and  115  wide,  and  is  largely  occupied 
by  an  extensive  dining  hall,  capable  of  accommodating 
700  at  table.  Other  edifices  of  note  are  University  Hall; 
Gore  Hall;  Holden  Chapel;  Divinity  Hall,  &c.  The 
buildings  occupy  about  fourteen  acres  of  ground,  which 
is  tastefully  laid  out.  The  external  administration  was 
formerly  vested  in  a  Board  of  Overseers,  composed  of  the 
Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the 
President  aud  Treasurer  of  the  University,  all  ex-officio, 
and  a  body  of  30  people,  who  are  to  drop  out  of  the 
Board  by  5  every  year,  the  new  members  being  chosen 
by  the  legislature.  Since  1865  all  State  connection  has 
ceased,  by  Legislative  enactment.  The  internal  govern¬ 
ment  is  administered  by  the  faculty,  composed  of  such 
of  the  college  officers  as  are  brought  into  immediate 
connection  with  the  students  by  supervising  their  studies 
and  conduct.  There  were  iu  1897  about  366  teachers 
and  3,600  students,  of  whom  more  than  half  are  under¬ 
graduates,  the  others  attending  the  professional  courses, 
of  which  there  are  four — law,  science,  medicine,  and 
theology.  The  academic  year  is  divided  into  two  terms, 
with  vacations  of  seven  weeks  in  July  and  August,  and 
six  weeks  in  January  aud  February.  The  recognition 
of  science,  and  its  application  to  industry,  and  the 
increase  of  the  agencies  and  resources  of  instruction  in 
H.  U.,  have  been  slow ;  but  since  1871-78,  the  standard 
of  education  has  been  greatly  raised  and  extended,  aud 
this  college  is  now  one  of  our  best  literary  and  educa¬ 
tional  institutions.  In  1897,  the  University  library  had 
473,000  volumes  besides  several  hundred  thousand 
pamphlets.  The  astronomical  observatory  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  East. 

Har'vest,  ».  [A.  S.  hserefest,  harfest ;  L  Ger .  harfst ; 
D.herfst;  Ger.  herbst;  Icel.  haust,  probably  from  Gr. 
harpizo,  to  pluck  or  gather  fruit,  from  karpos,  fruit.] 
The  season  of  reaping  and  gathering  in  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  (See  Reaping.)  —  The  ripe  corn  or  grain,  col¬ 
lected  aud  secured  in  barns  or  stacks. 

“  Such  seed  he  sows,  such  harvest  shall  he  find.”  —  Dryden . 

— The  product  of  labor;  fruit  or  fruits;  grain. 

*‘  Let  us  the  harvest  of  our  labour  eat.”  —  ltryden. 

— v.  a.  To  reap  or  gather  ripe  corn  and  other  fruits  of 
the  earth,  for  the  use  of  man  and  beast. 


ripe  crops. 

Har'vest-fly,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Cicada. 

Har'vest-Iiome,  n.  The  time  of  harvest. 

“  At  harvest-home,  and  on  the  shearing-day.”  —  Drydeis. 

— The  song  sung  by  reapers  and  harvesters,  and  the  feast 
given  when  the  harvest  has  been  gathered  in ;  or,  the 

j  feast  itself. 

“  Come,  my  boys,  come, 

And  merrily  roar  out  harvest-home.”  —  Dryden. 

j  — The  opportunity  of  collecting  treasure. — -Shales. 

Har'vesting',  n.  The  operation  of  pulling,  cutting, 
rooting  up,  or  gathering  field-crops,  and  drying  or  other¬ 
wise  preparing  them  for  being  stored  for  winter  use. 
The  first  harvest  which  occurs  in  this  and  similar  cli¬ 
mates  is  that  of  the  forage  grasses,  or  other  plants  made 
into  hay ;  the  next  is  the  harvest  of  cereal  grasses,  or  of 
corn-crops ;  and  the  third  the  potato  harvest,  or  harvest 
of  root-crops,  such  as  potatoes,  carrots,  turnips,  man¬ 
gold- wurzel,  &c.  There  is  also  the  harvest  of  occasional 
crops;  such  as  that  of  hops,  rape -seed,  turnip -seed, 
dyer’s  w'ood,  hemp,  flax,  peaches,  and  various  other 
products. 

Har'vest-lord,  n.  The  head  reaper  at  the  harvest. 

Har'vest-inoon,  n.  The  moon  which  during  the 
autumnal  months,  when  near  its  opposition,  rises  nearly 
at  the  same  hour  for  several  evenings.  During  the  time 
that  our  satellite  is  full,  and  for  a  few  days  before  and 
after,  in  all  about  a  week,  there  is  less  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  time  of  her  rising  on  any  two  successive 
nights  than  when  she  is  full  in  any  other  month  in  the 
year.  By  this  means  an  immediate  supply  of  light  is 
obtained  after  sunset,  during  the  continuance  of  these 
harvest-moons,  which  is  extremely  beneficial  to  the  hus¬ 
bandman  for  gathering  in  the  fruits  of  the  season.  In 
order  to  gain  an  insight  into  this  phenomenon,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  moon  is  always  opposite  to  the 
sun  when  she  is  full ;  that  she  is  full  in  the  signs  Pisces 
and  Aries,  these  being  the  signs  opposite  to  Virgo  and 
Libra,  which  the  sun  passes  through  in  September  and 
October,  our  harvest  months.  Thus,  although,  when¬ 
ever  the  moon  enters  the  two  former  signs  (and  she  does 
so  twelve  times  in  a  year),  the  same  circumstance  takes 
place  with  regard  to  the  time  of  her  rising,  yet  it  is  not 
observed  on  these  other  occasions,  just  because  she  is 
not  full  at  the  time.  The  reason  of  there  being  little 
difference  in  the  time  at  which  she  rises  on  several  con¬ 
secutive  nights,  is,  that  at  these  periods  her  orbit  is 
nearly  parallel  with  the  horizon.  The  H.  M.  are  as 
regular  in  southern  latitudes  as  with  us  in  a  northern 
latitude,  only  they  happen  at  different  periods  of  the  year. 

]Ifii-'vest-iiioiise,  n.  ( Zoiil .)  Mas  messorius.u.  small 
species  of  field-mouse,  which  abounds  in  England  in  the 
time  of  harvest. 

Har'vest-<|ueeii.  n.  An  image  representing  Ceres, 
goddess  of  corn,  anciently  carried  about  in  triumph  on 
the  last  day  of  harvest,  or  harvest-home. 

Har  vey,  William,  an  English  physician,  and  dis¬ 
coverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  I .  at  Folkestone, 
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1578.  vie  studied  at  the  university  of  Cambridge,  com¬ 
pleting  his  medical  studies  and  graduating  M.  D.  at  Pa¬ 
dua.  After  his  return  to  England  ho  became  fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  physician  to  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  In  1623  he  was  named  phy¬ 
sician  to  James  I.,  and  he  held  the  same  post  iftider 
Charles  I.  His  great  discovery,  developed  and  com¬ 
pleted  by  careful  and  laborious  investigation,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1628,  in  the  treatise  entitled  Exercitatio  de 
Motu  Cordis  e.t  Sanguinis.  It  was  at  once  generally  re¬ 
ceived,  and  though  controversy  was  excited  and  many 
opponents  started  up,  many  more  books  were  written 
in  favor  of  than  against  it.  And  no  Englishman  wrote 
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against  it.  The  reputation  of  H.  was  European.  The 
only  reply  he  published  to  any  of  his  opponents  was  that 
to  Riolanus,  professor  of  anatomy,  Paris.  H.  was  author 
also  of  Exercitationes  de  Generutione  Animalism.  He 
wrote  other  works,  the  manuscripts  of  which  were 
mostly  burnt  during  the  civil  war ;  two  only  being 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  Hied  in  1657. 

II  ar'vey,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Marquette  co., 
on  Lake  Superior,  about  4  m.  S.E.  of  Marquette. 

Harvey,  in  West  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Raleigh  co., 
12  m.  N.W.  of  Raleigh. 

Har'veysburg.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Foun¬ 
tain  co.  Pop.  (1897)  about  300. 

Har'veysburg.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Warren  co., 
about  41  m.  N.E.  ot  Cincinnati. 

II  ar'vey’s  Five  Points,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village 
of  Westmoreland  co.,  32  m.  E.  of  Pittsburg. 

]I  ardey’s  Store,  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Charlotte 
county. 

liar' veysvi lie,  or  IIarveyville,  .in  Pennsylvania,  a. 
post-village  of  Luzerne  co.,  about  108  m.  N.E.  of  Harris¬ 
burg. 

Har'vieland,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Franklin  co. 

Har'viell,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Butler  co. 

Harwich  (hdr'rij),  a  town  of  co.  Essex,  England,  on 
the  German  Ocean,  8  m.  S.  E.  of  Ipswich,  on  the  estuary 
formed  by  the  Stour  and  Orwell ;  Lat.  51°  56'  N.,  Lon. 
1°  17'  E.  H.  has  one  of  the  best  harbors  on  the  E.  coast 
of  England,  which  is  much  used  as  a  port  of  refuge  dur¬ 
ing  easterly  winds.  Pop.  (1897)  about  6,250. 

Harwich,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of  Barn¬ 
stable  co.,  about  90  m.  S.E.  of  the  city  of  Boston.  Pop. 
(1895)  2,734. 

Har  w  ichport,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Barnstable  co. 

1 1  a  r  w  i  ii  gt  on,  or  Harwinton,  in  Connecticut,  a  post- 
town  and  township  of  Litchfield  co.,  about  23  m.  W.  of 
Hartford. 

II nr' wood,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Vernon  co. 

Harw  ood,  in  North  Dakota,  a  post-office  of  Cass  co. 

Harz,  in  Germany.  See  Hartz. 

Has.  ( haz ,)  the  3d  person  singular  of  the  verb  Have,  q.  v. 

Hasbrouek.  in  New  Fork,  a  post-village  of  Sullivan 
co.,  on  Neversink  River,  abt.  12  m.  N.N.E.  of  Monticello. 

Has'clriilinl,  or  As'rirtibal.  a  name  of  many  cele¬ 
brated  Carthaginians,  of  whom  the  most  prominent  are  : 

1.  The  son-in-law  of  Hamilcar  Barca,  who  accompanied 
his  father-in-law  to  Spain,  B.  c.  236,  and  for  8  years  after 
the  death  of  the  latter  continued  to  carry  out  the  plans  of 
his  great  kinsman.  He  was  killed  by  a  slave,  B.  c.  220.  — 

2.  The  general  who  defended  Carthage  with  great  energy 
and  skill  against  the  Romans  in  the  third  Punic  war, 
when  Carthage  fell.  II.  was  carried  prisoner  into  Rome 
to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Scipio.  —  3.  II.  Barca,  brother 
of  the  great  Hannibal,  who  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  second  Punic  war,  first  as.  the  opponent  of  the 
Scipios  and  the  conqueror  of  Cn.  Scipio  in  Spain,  and 
afterwards  as  the  commander  of  a  Punic  army  in  Italy. 
He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Metaurus,  B.  c.  207. 

Hash,  v.  a.  [Fr.  haclier.  See  IIack.J  To  chop  into 
small  pieces ;  to  mince  and  mix ;  as,  to  hash  a  chicken. 

— n.  That  which  is  hashed  or  chopped;  particularly 
minced  meat,  or  a  dish  of  meat  and  vegetables  chopped 
into  small  pieces  and  mixed;  as,  mutton  hash.  —  Old 
matter  remixed  for  use ;  a  second  preparation,  or  re- 
chauffee ;  as,  anecdotal  hash.  —  Anything  badly  exe¬ 
cuted.  or  confusedly  applied ;  as,  he  has  made  a  hash  of 
the  affair. 

Hash'ish.  Hasheesh,  IlAsctiiscH.n.  See  Hemp  (Indian). 

Has  kell  Flats.  in  IVew  York,  a  P.O.  of  Cattaraugus  co. 

II  as  li  I  IIS  Y  i  1 1  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Greene  co. 

Has'kinsville,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Huron  co. 

Has'kinvilie,  in  New  York,  a  p.-vill.  of  Steuben  co. 


ITas'ler.  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Lapeer  co. 

Has'let,  Hars'let,  n.  [Icel.  hasla,  a  bundle.]  The 
heart,  liver,  and  lights  of  a  hog,  &c..  used  for  food. 
Hasp,  n.  [A.  S.  keeps ;  L.  Uer.  and  1).  hiispe,  hespe; 
Icel.  hespa;  Norm,  /laspe.]  A  clasp  that  passes  over  a 
staple  to  be  fastened  by  a  padlock. —  A  spindle  used  in 
winding  silk  thread.  &c.  —  \  Ayric.)  An  implement  used 
for  scarifying  the  surface  of  grass  land. 

— v.  a.  To  close  or  fasten  with  a  hasp  ;  as,  to  hasp  a  gate. 
Has'san  Pacha,  grand  vizier  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
was  said  to  be  an  African  by  birth,  and,  when  young, 
served  in  the  Algerine  navy.  In  1760  he  went  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  entered  the  Turkish  service.  Here 
he  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  superior  skill  and 
bravery,  and  was  appointed  capitan  pacha ,  or  high 
admiral.  He  vanquished  the  Egyptian  insurgents ;  took 
Gaza,  Jaffa,  and  Acre  ;  and  beheaded  the  famous  Halier, 
sheik  of  the  latter  city,  who  had  for  years  defied  the 
power  of  the  Porte.  He  twice  reduced  the  beys  of 
Egypt  to  subjection,  and  carried  with  him  vast  treasures 
to  Constantinople.  In  the  war  between  Turkey  and 
Russia,  in  1788,  although  Ilassan  was  then  85  years  old, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  supreme  command  of  all  the 
forces,  and  made  grand  vizier;  but  though  there  was  no 
want  of  energy  on  his  part,  age  had  impaired  his  abilities, 
and  the  Ottoman  forces  were  subjected  to  repeated  dis¬ 
comfiture.  The  vizier  was  accordingly  dismissed  lroin 
his  high  command,  and  put  to  death  in  1790. 

Has'san,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Hennepin  county,  about  25  miles  north-west  of  St.  An¬ 
thony. 

llatt'san,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Hancock  co. 
llas'se,  Johann  Adolph,  a  German  musical  composer, 
b.  at  Bergedorf.  near  Hamburg,  1699,  is  deservedly  cele¬ 
brated  as  one  of  the  most  natural,  elegant,  and  agreeable 
composers  of  his  time.  H.  in  Venice,  1783.  —  His  wife, 
Faustina,  who  died  in  the  same  year,  aged  90,  was  emi¬ 
nent  as  the  inventor  of  a  new  method  of  singing,  by  run¬ 
ning  divisions  with  astonishing  neatness  and  precision. 
Hasse,  Karl  Ewald,  a  celebrated  German  physiologist 
and  pathologist,  b.  1810  in  Bresden,  was  professor  of 
special  pathology  and  clinical  medicine  in  Gottingen 
from  1856.  His  principal  works  are  Anatom,  Beschrei- 
bung  der  Krankheiten  der  Circulations-  und  Respira- 
tions-Organe,  which  has  been  translated  into  English 
and  Hutch  ;  and  Die,  Krankheiten  des  Neuen  Apparats , 
which  forms  the  fourth  volume  of  Virchow’s  Handbuch 
der  Pathologie  und  Therapie. 

Has'selt,  a  fortified  town  of  Belgium,  cap.  of  Belgian 
Limburg,  on  the  Berner,  45  m.  E.  of  Brussels.  Maun/. 
Cloths,  linen,  soap,  brandy,  gin,  chicory-coffee,  <tc. 
Pop.  10,780. 

Has'sock,  n.  [W.  hesg,  sedge,  rushes.]  A  thick  mat  or 
cushion  on  which  persons  kneel  in  a  church. 

— A  sandstone  quarried  in  Kent,  England,  and  sometimes 
used  for  the  interior  walls  of  churches. 

Hast,  the  second  person  singular  of  Have,  q.  i>. 

Has  tate,  Has'tated,  Has'tile,  a.  [Fr.  hasti, 
from  Lat.  hasta,  a  spear.]  (Bot.)  Having  the  form  of  a 
spear  or  lance-head  ;  as,  a  hastate  leaf. 

Hasta'ti,  n.  [Lat.,  from  hasta,  a  spear.]  (Rom,  Hist.) 
One  of  the  three  grand  divisions  of  the  Roman  infantry, 
so  called  because  they  were  armed  with  spears.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  young  men  in  the  flower  of  life,  who  were  al¬ 
ways  drawn  up  in  the  first  line  of  battle.  The  other 
two  divisions  were  called  principes  and  triarii,  to  which 
was  added  another,  called  volites,  or  light  troops. 
Haste,  (hast,)  n.  [Ger.,  Swed.,  and  Han.  hast;  Fr.  hate, ; 
0.  Fr.  haste  ;  A.S .efst;  probably  allied  to  Lat.  festino, 
to  make  haste,  from  fern,  to  bear,  to  carry.]  Celerity 
of  motion ;  speed;  quickness;  swiftness;  dispatch;  ex¬ 
pedition; —  applied  to  the  voluntary  movements  of  men 
and  animals. 

“And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste." — Byron. 

— Hurry;  sudden  excitement  of  passion;  vehemence;  pre¬ 
cipitance;  precipitation;  rashness. 

“  Married  in  haste ,  we  may  repent  at  leisure." — Congreve. 
Haste,  Hasten,  ( lids'n ,)  v.  a.  [0.  Ger.  hasten  ;  Swed. 
hasta;  A.S .  efstian.]  To  press;  to  push  on;  to  drive, 
urge,  or  impel  forward ;  to  precipitate ;  to  accelerate 
the  movement  of;  to  expedite;  to  quicken;  to  hurry. 

To  save  us  now,  you  must  our  ruin  haste." — Dri/den. 

— v.m.  To  be  rapid  in  motion;  to  move  with  quickness  or 
celerity. 

11  The  sprightly  court 

Leave  their  repose,  and  hasten  to  the  sport." — Prior. 
Hastener,  ( has'n-er ,)  n.  One  who  hastens,  or  drives 
or  urges  forward.  —  A  kind  of  tin  oven,  open  in  front, 
and  placed  behind  meat  while  roasting,  to  confine  and 
reflect  the  heat  of  the  fire. 

Has’tile,  n.  Same  as  Hastate,  q.  v. 

Has'tily,  adv.  In  haste;  speedily;  nimbly;  rapidly; 
with  speed  or  celerity. 

“  Come  hither  !  hither,  oh,  come  hastily  I  "—Spenser. 

— Rashly:  precipitately;  without  reflection  or  delibera¬ 
tion  ;  as,  to  act  hastily. 

— Passionately:  vehemently;  impatiently;  under  sudden 
excitement  of  spleen  or  passion ;  as,  the  words  were 
spoken  hastily. 

Hastiness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  hasty ;  haste; 
speed;  quickness  or  celerity  in  motion  or  action  ;  rash¬ 
ness;  precipitation.  —  Irritability;  warmth  of  temper ; 
testiness. 

Ilasting-pcar.  n.  A  description  of  early  pear;  — 
sometimes  called,  also,  green-chissel. 

Has'tings,  n.  pi.  [From  hasty.]  Fruit  or  vegetables 
matured  early,  particularly  early  peas. 

The  large  white  and  green  hustings  are  not  to  be  set  till  the 
cold  is  over." — Mortimer. 

Hastings.  Francis  Rawdon,  (Marquis  of,)  son  of  the 


Earl  of  Moira,  b.  1754,  distinguished  as  a  British  officer 
in  the  American  war,  in  Holland,  and  the  East  Indies, 
and  as  governor-general  of  India  from  1812  to  1822,  and 
governor  of  Malta,  1824.  B.  1826. 

Has'tiiigs,  Warren,  first  governor-general  of  British 
India,  b.  1733,  at  Churchill,  in  Worcestershire,  of  which 
parish  his  father  was  rector.  He  was  educated  at  West¬ 
minster,  and  at  the  age  of  17  went  out  to  India  as  a 
writer  in  the  Company's  service.  On  his  arrival  he  ap¬ 
plied  himself  with  diligence  to  the  duties  of  his  station, 
and  at  his  leisure  studied  the  Oriental  languages.  After 
14  years’  residence  in  Bengal,  he  returned  to  England  ; 
but  in  1769  he  went  out  as  second  in  council  at  Madras, 
where  he  remained  about  two  years,  and  then  removed 
to  Calcutta  as  president  of  the  Supreme  Council  ot  Ben¬ 
gal.  This  was  a  critical  period,  and  the  state  of  Hindu¬ 
stan  soon  became  perilous  from  the  revolt  of  the  native 
subjects,  the  defection  of  allies,  and  the  increasing  power 
of  Hyder  Ally,  the  sovereign  of  Mysore,  aided  by  the 
land  and  sea  forces  of  France.  In  this  exigency  the 
governor-general  had  to  depend  solely  upon  his  own 
exertions;  and  he  succeeded,  beyond  all  expectations, 
in  saving  British  India  from  a  combination  of  enemies, 
and  in  increasing  and  strengthening  the  power  of  the 
Company  at  the  expenseof  the  native  princes.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this,  party  spirit  at  home  turned  this  merit  of 
H.  into  a  crime,  and  charges  were  brought  against  him 
in  Parliament.  In  1786  he  returned  to  England,  when 
he  was  accused  of  having  governed  arbitrarily  and  ty¬ 
rannically,  of  having  extorted  immense  sums  of  money, 
and  of  having  exercised  every  species  ot  oppression.  An 
impeachment,  conducted  by  Burke,  followed,  which,  in 
contempt  of  all  the  principles  of  justice,  lasted  9  years. 
He  was  at  length  acquitted,  and  sentenced  to  pay  only 
the  costs  of  the  defence,  above  $350,000,  for  which  the 
East  India  Company  indemnified  him  by  a  pension  of 
$20,000  for  life.  He  lived,  however,  to  see  his  plans  for 
the  security  of  India  publicly  applauded.  H.  1818. 

Ilas'tiug'S.  a  maritime  town  of  England,  co.  Sussex,  54 
m.  S.E.  of  London.  II.  is  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  It 
had  formerly  a  good  trade,  now  declining,  but  is  greatly 
resorted  to  as  a  fashionable  watering-place.  Here  the 
battle  of  H.,  one  of  the  most  memorable  events  in  the 
annals  of  English  history,  was  fought  between  William, 
duke  of  Normandy,  and  Harold  II.,  king  of  England,  on 
the  14th  of  Oct.,  1066.  The  Norman  invader  landed  at 
Pevensey,  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  on  the  29tli  of  Sept., 
and  afterwards  marched  to  ti.,  where  he  encamped,  hav¬ 
ing  with  him  an  army  of  60,000  men.  Harold  II.,  who 
was  at  that  time  in  the  north  with  his  army,  as  soon  as 
he  received  news  of  this  event,  hastened  southward,  and 
came  in  sight  of  the  Normans  on  the  13th  of  Oct.  He 
unwisely  resolved  to  risk  a  battle  the  next  day,  and 
both  armies  were  drawn  up  in  regular  lines  at  a  place 
called  Senlac,  now  Battle,  near  H.  The  conflict  was 
long  and  bloody,  lasting  from  sunrise  to  sunset;  but 
at  length  the  English  were  defeated,  Harold,  his  two 
brothers,  and  many  of  the  nobility  being  among  the 
slain.  After  this  event,  William  had  little  difficulty 
in  establishing  himself  upon  the  English  throne;  and  a 
memorable  epoch  was  introduced  in  the  annals  of  the 
country  by  what  is  known  as  the  “  Norman  Conquest.” 
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In  1607,  William  founded  an  abbey  uear  the  place  where 
the  victory  was  gained,  which  is  now  known  as  “  Battle 
Abbey.”  Pop.  (1891)  52,340. 

Has'ting;s,  an  E.  central  co.  of  prov.  of  Ontario;  area, 
about  1,325  sq.  m.  It  is  interspersed  with  numerous 
lakes  and  rivers.  Cap.  Belleville.  Pop.  59,229. 

II as't  i ligs.  in  Michigan,  a  city,  cap.  of  Barry  co.,  on 
Mich.  Cent.  R.R.,  40  m.  W.  by  S. of  Lansing ;  lias  various 
manuf.  Pop.  (1894)  3,014. 

Halting'S,  in  Minnesota,  a  city,  cap.  of  Dakota  co.,  on 
the  Mississippi  river,  and  C.,  M.  &St.  P.  R.R.,  20  m.  S.E. 
of  St.  Paul;  has  abundant  water  power  and  a  fiue  trade. 
Pop.  (1895)  3,848. 

Has'tingg,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Oswego  co.,  about  20  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Syracuse.  Pop. 
(1890)  2,364. 

Has'tings,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Richland  co. 

Has' tint's  S;i nil ,  ».  (tieol.)  A  name  given  to  e. 
division  of  the  Wealden  Beds  (q.  v.),  consisting  of  sand, 
clay,  shale,  and  calciferous  grit.  They  are  of  fresh-water 
formation,  and  contain  some  most  remarkable  fossils, 
among  which  are  the  iguanodon  and  pterodactyl. 
These  deposits  are  about  1,000  feet  in  thickness. 

Ilas'tings-on-the-HiMl'soii'  in  New  York,  a 
post-village  of  Westchester  co.,  about  20  in.  N.  N.  E.  of 
New  York  city.  Pop.  (1890)  1,466. 

Has  ty,  a.  [Ger.  Iiastig ;  feel,  hiistugr ;  Swed.  Iiastig.] 
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Speedy;  quick;  expeditious;  forward;  early  ripe;  —  in 
contradistinction  to  slow  ;  as,  hasty  fruit. 

— Eager;  precipitate;  rash;  easily  stirred  or  excited ;  — 
the  antithesis  to  deliberate ;  as,  hasty  words. 

— Irritable ;  passionate  ;  irascible ;  impetuous  ;  as,  a  hastv 
temper. 

lla*'t.v-|>ud  d ■  njj.  n.  A  pudding  made  of  flour 
stirred  in  boiling  milk  or  water  till  it  becomes  stiff; 
the  term  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  oatmeal-porridge. 
(England.) 

“  Sure  hasty-pudding  is  thy  chiefest  dish.”  —  Lord  Dorset. 

— Mush,  or  a  thick  batter-pudding  made  by  mixing  Indian 
meal  with  boiling  water.  (U.  States.) 

Hat,  n.  [A  ■S.  had;  Ger.  hut;  D.  hoed;  Fris.  hod;  Icel. 
hattr ;  Dan.  hat :  W.  het ;  Ir.  hata ;  Sansk.  chad ,  to  cover.] 
A  coveriug  for  the  head,  made  of  various  materials,  and 
worn  bv  men  and  women,  both  for  protection  of  the  head 
from  the  weather,  and  for  ornament.  The  history  of 
the  hat  is  necessarily  mixed  up  with  that  of  head  cover¬ 
ings  generally,  its  leading  mark  of  distinction  from  the 
cap  or  bonnet  being  its  possession  of  a  brim.  The 
actual  distinction  between  the  head  coverings  of  men 
and  women,  however,  is  arbitrary,  and  varies  with  the 
fluctuations  of  fashion.  The  hat  is  a  direct  descendant 
from  the  Greek  petustis,  which  was  distinguished  from 
the  pUeue,  the  other  form  of  Greek  head  covering,  by 
the  possession  of  a  brim,  designed  to  afford  protection 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  These  hats  were  made  of 
felt,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  material  of  ancient 
hats  in  general.  The  use  of  hats  of  felt  first  began  in 
England  about  the  period  of  the  Norman  conquest, 
probably  as  an  importation  from  the  continent.  In  the 
prologue  to  Chancel  ’s  Canterbury  Tales,  he  describes  the 
merchant  as  wearing  “  a  flaundrish  bever  hat.”  Beaver 
felts  became  common  about  the  period  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  and  fine  beaver  hats  continued  for  three  centuries 
to  be  worn  by  the  richer  people  of  Great  Britain,  though 
to-day  such  a  thing  as  a  genuine  beaver  hat  is  un¬ 
known.  The  manufacture  of  felt  hats  as  a  distinct 
trade  was  established  in  Nuremberg  about  1380,  and 
hats  of  tli is  character  became  fashionable  in  France  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.,  who  died 
Oct.  21,  1422.  Charles  VII.  is  reported  to  have  worn  a 
white  felt  hat  at  his  entry  into  Rouen  in  1449.  Hats 
and  plumes  were  worn  at  the  court  of  Edward  III.  at 
the  institution  of  the  Garter.  The  Pope  of  Rome  was 
in  the  habit  ot  sending  41  blessed  hats”  to  princes  and 
commanders  of  armies  who  deserved  the  gratitude  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  These  hats  w  ere  of  violet 
silk,  lined  with  ermine,  and  embroidered  with  gold  and 
jewels.  They  were  blessed  by  the  Pope,  in  solemn  con¬ 
clave,  on  Christmas  Eve.  The  last  hat  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  was  given  to  Gen.  Daun,  after  the  capture  of  Hoch- 
kirchen,  in  1758.  The  crowns  of  the  hats  worn  at  the 
commencement  of  the  18th  century  were  round.  The 
Jews  of  Spain  were  formerly  compelled  to  wear  yellow 
hats.  In  many  tow  ns  in  Germany,  bankrupts  had  to 
wear  green  and  yellow'  hats.  The’manufacture  of  felt 
hats  began  early  in  the  American  colonies,  and  in  the 
later  years  of  the  17th  century  the  exportation  of  wool, 
raccoon,  and  other  felting  furs  was  forbidden  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Pennsylvania,  while  in  1722  Parliament 
was  asked  to  prevent  the  importation  of  hats  from  the 
colonies,  as  it  w  as  injuring  the  trade  of  the  English  hat- 
makers.  Colonial  hat  making  was  thereupon  severely 
restricted,  and  this  business  did  not  become  active  again 
in  America  until  after  the  Revolution.  Napped  hats,  or 
those  having  a  nap  of  beaver  fur  felted  into  a  prepared 
“body,”  were  widely  produced  in  tire  U.  S.  up  to  1834. 
when  the  silk,  or  “water-proof”  hat  was  introduced 
from  France.  The  cheapness  with  which  these  hats 
were  made  abroad  drove  many  hat  makers  out  of  the 
business,  and  caused  a  later  concentration  of  the  trade 
of  large  factories,  the  principal  centers  of  the  business 
to-day  being  New'  York,  Philadelphia,  Danbury  and 
Bethel,  Conn.,  and  other  cities  in  diminishing  pro¬ 
portion. — Manuf.  The  principal  materials  of  which  hats 
are  manufactured  are  fur,  wool,  silk,  and  straw'.  Hats 
made  of  silk  plush,  drawn  over  a  coarse  stittened  textile 
fabric  as  a  foundation,  with  hats  of  felted  wool  and  fur, 
without  any  nap,  that  are  either  soft  and  yielding,  or 
brought  into  the  usual  hat-shape  by  being  blocked  and 
stiffened  with  a  composition  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
are  those  that  are  most  generally  worn  at  the  present 
day.  Straw  hats  are  made  of  lengths  of  straw  plait  sewn 
together  in  the  desired  shape.  In  the  making  of  felt 
hats,  hair  of  the  rabbit  is  now  most  commonly  used, 
with  smaller  quantities  of  hare,  beaver,  musk-rat, 
vicuna,  and  camel  hair  for  the  finer  felts,  while  sheep's 
wool  is  employed  for  the  commoner  felted  hats.  Cotton 
and  other  vegetable  fibers  are  mixed  with  wool  to  pro¬ 
duce  hats  of  inferior  qualities.  These  fibres,  being 
smooth  and  non-adherent,  can  not  be  felted,  but  are 
held  together  by  the  aid  of  varnish,  which  serves  also 
to  stiffen  the  hat  body.  The  hat-making  demand  has 
given  rise  to  an  extensive  business  in  the  breeding  of, 
of  domesticated  rabbits  in  Fiance  and  Belgium,  where 
hundreds  of  millions  are  killed  annually  for  food  and 
for  the  fur  they  yield.  The  felting  of  hat  furs  was  for¬ 
merly  performed  by  damping  the  materials  and  working 
them  together  with  the  hands,  a  cone-shaped  “bat” 
being  produced.  At  present  a  perforated  cone  of  sheet 
copper  is  employed,  a  powerful  blast  of  air  being  drawn 
inward  through  the  holes  and  drawing  in  by  suction 
the  fur  that  is  fed  towards  the  cone.  When  sufficient  is 
gathered,  it  is  covered  with  a  wet  cloth,  an  outer  cone 
slipped  on, and  the  whole  dipped  into  an  acidulated  bath 
of  hot  water,  which  causes  the  fur  to  cohere.  They  are 
subsequently  roughly  blocked  into  shape,  then  dyed, 
and  stiffened  with  shellac  where  hard  felts  are  to  be 
made.  A  final  blocking  and  finishing  process  completes 


the  hat.  Silk  hats  are  made  of  fine  silk  plush,  cemented 
on  a  prepared  body  and  rim  of  cotton  cloth  saturated 
with  varnish  to  make  it  stiff  and  water-proof,  the  plush 
being  very  carefully  laid,  so  as  to  prevent  the  seams 
from  being  shown.  Opera  hats  or  crush  hats  are  made 
with  a  spiral  steel  frame  which  will  flatten  with  pres¬ 
sure,  over  which  a  covering  of  merino  is  stretched. — The 
Panama  hat  is  made  from  fine  vegetable  fibers,  closely 
interwoven,  and  is  by  for  the  best  of  the  so-called  straw 
hats.  Specimens  have  been  made  weighing  only  1  to 
2  ounces,  and  the  average  weight  is  only  3  oz.  These 
hats  are  exceedingly  durable,  but  the  genuine  cost 
from  $10  to  $50  each,  depending  upon  the  quality. 

( Eccl .)  The  distinguishing  dignity  of  a  cardinal; 
derived  from  the  broad-brimmed  scarlet  hat  which  forms 
part  of  his  ecclesiastical  attire. 

Hat'able,  a.  That  may  be  hated ;  meriting  hatred ; 
odious. 

Hat'-I>aiid,  n.  A  band  affixed  around  the  crown  of  a 
hat ;  specifically,  a  band  of  crp-pe,  Ac.,  worn  as  a  sign  of 
mourning. 

“  His  coat  and  hat-hand  show  his  quality.” — Dry  dm. 

Hat'borous'li,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of 
Montgomery  co.,  about  16  m.  N.  of  Philadelphia. 

Hat'-box,  Hat'-ease,  n.  A  box,  or  leathern  recep¬ 
tacle  for  depositing  or  carrying  a  hat  in : — when  intended 
for  a  lady’s  hat,  it  is  generally  termed  a  band-box. 

Ilat'-brush,  n.  A  small  hand-brush  used  for  brushing 
and  dressing  a  hat. 

llateli.  v.  a.  [Fr.  hacher.]  To  cross  with  lines  in 
drawing  and  engraving  in  a  peculiar  manner.  (See 
Hatching.)  “  Those  hatching  strokes  of  the  pencil.” — 
Dryden. 

Hatch,  t>.  a.  [Ger.  heclcen,  allied  to  hiigen  or  hegen,  to 
fence,  to  protect,  to  foster,  to  cherish.]  To  breed ;  to 
bring  forth  young;  to  produce  from  eggs  by  incubation, 
or  by  artificial  heat. 

“  He  hatches  plenty  for  th*  ensuing  spring." — Denham. 

— To  contrive,  plot,  or  form  by  brooding  over,  or  by  medi¬ 
tation,  and  bring  into  being;  to  originate  and  mature 
in  silence  ;  as,  to  hatch  a  conspiracy,  to  hatch  mischief. 

— v.  n.  To  produce  young;  to  bring  the  young  to  a  ma¬ 
tured  state  ;  as,  eggs  that  are  hatching. 

— n.  A  brood  ;  as  many  chickens  as  are  incubated  at  once. 

— The  act  of  exclusion  from  the  egg.  —  Disclosure;  dis¬ 
covery;  I'evelation;  development. 

**  The  hatch  and  the  disclose  will  be  some  danger."  — Shales. 

Hatch,  ?t.  [A.  S.  hseca;  Dan.  heir,  a  railing,  a  grating, 
a  grate.]  The  shut  or  fastened  part  of  a  door,  the  part 
above  being  open.  —  A  fish-weir  in  a  river.  —  A  bed- 
frame:  a  bedstead.  ( Sir  W.  Scott.)  — The  opening  in  the 
floor  of  a  warehouse. — (pi.)  Flood-gates  in  a  river  to 
stop  the  current  of  the  water. 

— v.  a.  To  close  or  secure  with  a  hatch;  as,  to  hatch  the 
door. 

Hatch'ee,  or  Hatchie,  a  river,  which,  rising  in  Tippah 
co.,  Mississippi,  passes  through  the  S.W.  part  of  Tennes¬ 
see,  and  enters  the  Mississippi  River  near  Randolph. 
It  is  navigable  by  steamboats  to  Bolivar,  about  150  ni. 
from  its  embouchure.  An  action  occurred  at  Davies’s 
Bridge  on  this  river,  Oct.  6,  1862,  between  a  Confederate 
force  under  Gen.  Van  Dorn,  and  one  of  National  troops 
under  Gen.  Ord,  in  which  the  former  were  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  300  prisoners  and  two  batteries.  Gens. 
Ord  and  Veatch  were  wounded  during  this  battle. 

Hatch'd,  n.  See  Hackle. 

Hatch'd,  v.  a.  To  draw  through  the  teeth  of  a  hatchel 
or  hackle. 

— To  torment,  worry,  or  weary  by  sarcastic  words. 

Hatch'eller,  n.  One  who  uses  a  hatchel  or  hackle. 

Hatch'd*,  n.  The  person  who,  or  thing  which,  hatches; 
an  incubator;  a  hatching  apparatus.  —  One  who  origi¬ 
nates  and  brings  to  maturity,  as  treason,  conspiracy, 
heresy,  Ac. 

llateil'es,  n.  pi.  ( Naut .)  The  coverings  for  the  hatch¬ 
ways  of  a  ship,  made  with  ledges,  and  laid  with  oak  or 
pine,  which  are,  in  very  bad  weather,  battened  down  to 
keep  the  water  which  comes  in  upon  the  decks  from 
getting  below.  —  (Mining.)  An  excavation  made  in  a 
mine. — To  be.  under  hatches,  to  be  confined  below ;  hence, 
to  be  in  bondage,  distress,  or  durance. 

"  Though  his  body 's  under  hatches ,  his  soul  has  gone  aloft." 

Dihdin. 

Hatchet,  ( hach'et ,)  n.  [Ger.  hacke ;  Fr.  hachette ,  a  small 
axe,  from  hacher;  A.  S.  haccan,  to  hack.]  A  small 
hacking  or  chipping  instrument ;  a  small  axe  with  a 
short  helve,  to  be  used  with  one  hand. 

To  bury  the  hatchet,  to  make  friends  again  ;  to  restore 
peace.  —  To  take  up  the  hatchet,  to  declare  war  ;  to  break 
peace  or  amity.  (These  expressions  are  taken  metaphor¬ 
ically  from  the  practice  of  the  N.  American  Indians.) 

H a t cll'et- face,  n.  A  sharp,  prominent  cast  of  counte¬ 
nance,  st.ch  as  might  be  hewn  out  of  a  block  of  wood 
by  a  hatchet. 

“  An  ugly  beau  adores  a  hatchet-face .” — Dryden. 

1 1  iitdld  t  i  t  c,  ».  (Min.)  (Called  also  mountain-tallow, 
and  mineral  adipocere.)  A  yellowish,  wax-like  sub¬ 
stance,  found  in  nodules  of  iron-stone  in  the  coal-meas¬ 
ures  of  Merthyr  Tydvil  and  elsewhere.  Comp.  Carbon 
85'55,  hydrogen  14  45. 

Hatch'  IIol  low,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  P.  0.  of  Erie  co. 

llatcli'in^'.  n.  (Fine  Arts.)  The  practice  of  shad¬ 
ing  with  a  black  lead-pencil  or  pen ;  it  is  done  either 
in  straight  lines  or  zigzag  strokes,  such  as  are  seen  in 
pencil-drawings,  or  in  pencilled  backgrounds.  It  is  used 
by  engravers  in  etching. 

Hateh'iiijg;,  n.  [Ger.  Itecken,  to  hatch  ]  The  incubation 
or  lying  down  of  an  animal  upon  her  own  or  another’s 
eggs,  and  so  communicating  heat  to  them.  By  this 
means  she  maintains  them  at  her  own  temperature,  — 


a  condition  essential  to  their  development.  The  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  foetus  takes  place  in  many  animals  after 
the  exclusion  of  the  egg,  and  while  it  is  kept  in  external 
contact  with  the  parent’s  body,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
crab  and  lobster  tribes,  beneath  the  caudal  plates;  or 
agglutinated  to  the  surface  of  the  abdomen,  as  in  cer¬ 
tain  species  of  pipe-fish  ;  or  concealed  in  cutaneous  mar¬ 
supial  cavities,  as  in  other  species  of  the  Syngnatus 
and  the  Hippocampus  ;  in  the  case  of  those  cold-blooded 
animals,  however,  the  protection  of  the  ova  seems  to  be 
the  object,  and  not  communication  of  warmth.  True 
H.,  or  incubation,  only  takes  place  among  the  oviparous 
warm-blooded  animals — namely,  birds.  A  due  degreo 
of  warmth  is  absolutely  necessary  in  II.  The  mean 
temperature  required  is  100°  Fahr. ;  it  may  vary  from 
95°  to  105°,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  process  may  be 
suspended  for  one  or  two  hours,  or  even  for  a  longer 
period,  according  to  the  amount  of  extraneous  heat 
which  the  exposed  eggs  receive.  The  power  which 
birds  possess  of  communicating  the  proper  amount  of 
heat  to  their  eggs  depends  upon  a  peculiar  plexus  of 
vessels  distributed  over  the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  which 
in  most  birds  is  connected  with  a  derivation  of  blood 
from  the  internal  organs  of  generation.  The  uncon¬ 
trollable  propensity  which  birds  have  to  incubate  arises 
from  the  vascular,  hot,  and  sensitive  condition  of  the 
abdomen.  The  eggs  of  the  bird  present  several  pecu¬ 
liarities  in  relation  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  foetus  is  to  be  developed.  By  their  oval  form  they 
present  a  large  surface  to  the  source  of  heat,  while  the 
hard  calcareous  nature  and  arched  form  of  the  shell 
protects  them  from  injury  from  the  incumbent  pressure 
of  the  parent  bird.  The  shell  is  also  porous,  which  as¬ 
sists  the  heat  and  air  to  pass  into  the  egg,  and  the  germ 
is  surrounded  by  a  sufficient  store  of  nutritive  matter. 
The  matter  is  of  two  kinds,  —  the  internal  part,  called 
the  yolk,  and  the  external,  called  the  while  or  albumen, 
which  entirely  disappears  during  the  process  of  H.  The 
germ  is  situated  at  the  superficies  of  the  yolk,  beneath 
the  membrane,  in  the  circular  opaque  white  spot  usually 
called  the  thread.  The  period  of  incubation  is  gener¬ 
ally  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bird ;  but  the  de¬ 
gree  of  development  at  which  the  young  bird  arrives 
differs  in  various  species.  Many  birds  show  wonderful 
instinct  in  the  manner  in  which  they  prepare  their 
nests,  not  only  for  the  process  of  H.  their  young,  but 
also  for  their  protection  and  warmth  after  being  hatched. 
The  practice  of  artificial  H.  was  well  known  in  ancient 
Egypt  and  China.  At  the  present  day  artificial  H.  by 
means  of  ovens,  stoves,  or  steam,  is  greatly  practised  in 
the  former  country,  and  it  has  been  calculated  that 
nearly  93,000,000  chickens  are  annually  hatched  in  the 
ovens  of  Egypt.  See  Incubator. 

Hateh'liient,  n.  [Corrupted  from  achievement.]  (Her.) 
An  armorial  escutcheon  (lozenge-shaped)  suspended  in 
front  of  a  house,  in  a  church,  or  on  the  hearse  at  funerals, 
to  mark  the  decease  of  a  member  of  the  family.  (See 
Fig.  965,  art.  Escutcheon.)  The  H.  is  always  drawn  up 
with  heraldic  precision,  so  that  from  the  form  and  ac¬ 
companiments  of  the  field,  and  the  color  of  the  ground 
of  the  If.  the  sex,  position,  and  rank  of  the  deceased 
may  be  known. 

Hatch'ville,  in  Massachusetts,  a  P.  0.  of  Barnstable  co. 

Hatch'way.n.  (Naut.)  A  large  square  opening  in 
a  ship’s  deck  for  communicating  with  the  decks  below, 
the  hold,  Ac. ;  there  are  the  fore,  main,  and  after  hatch¬ 
ways,  corresponding  with  the  several  divisions  of  a 
ship.  —  A  square  opening  or  aperture  cut  in  a  floor  to 
give  access  to  another  floor,  or  to  a  cellar ;  a  hatch. 

Hate,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  hatian  ;  D.  haaten  ;  Ger.  hassen; 
Goth,  hatjan.  Root  Sansk.  att,  to  despise,  to  hold  in 
slight  esteem.]  To  detest ;  to  loathe;  to  abhor;  to  abom¬ 
inate:  to  dislike  greatly;  to  have  a  great  aversion  to. 

— n.  Intense  dislike  or  aversion ;  active  antipathy ;  hatred. 

“  Haughty  Juno's  unrelenting  hate.” — Dryden. 

Hate'ful,  a.  Exciting  hate,  or  extreme  dislike,  aver¬ 
sion,  antipathy,  or  disgust:  odious;  detestable;  abom¬ 
inable;  loathsome;  abhorrent;  as,  a  hateful  w»etch,  a 
hateful  alternative,  a  hateful  presence.  —  That  fi-els  or 
expresses  hatred;  malignant;  malevolent;  as,  “  hateful 
eyes.”  — Dryden. 

Hatefully,  adv.  Odiously;  with  great  dislike;  ma¬ 
lignantly  ;  maliciously  ;  in  a  hateful  manner. 

Hate'fulness,  n.  Quality  of  being  hateful,  or  of  ex¬ 
citing  aversion  or  disgust;  odiousness. 

llat'cr,  n.  One  who  hates. 

“  I  respect  a  good  hater.” — Dr.  Johnson. 

Hatfield.  a  town  of  England,  Hertford  co.,  7  m.  S.W. 
of  Hertford,  on  the  Lea.  Manuf.  Unimportant.  Here 
is  the  palace  where  Queen  Elizabeth  was  imprisoned 
during  a  portion  of  the  reign  of  Mary.  Pop.  3,862. 

Hat'll  eld,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of  Hamp¬ 
shire  co.,  abt.  100  m.  W.  of  Boston. 

Hat'field.in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Alleghany  co., 
on  the  Alleghany  Hiver,  abt.  3  m  N.E.  of  Pittsburg. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Montgomery  co.,  abt,  25 
m.  N.  of  Philadelphia. 

Hat  Island,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Jackson  co. 

Hat'loss.  ii.  Without  a  hat. 

Hat'-iiioney.  n.  (Com.)  A  small  sum,  also  called 
Primage,  paid  to  the  captain  and  mariners  of  a  vessel, 
over  and  above  the  freight,  for  their  care  and  trouble. 
The  amount  is  regulated  by  the  custom  of  each  partic¬ 
ular  place. —  See  Primage. 

Hato  Viejo  (ha’ to  ve-a'ho),  a  town  of  the  Republic  of 
Colombia ;  Lat.  6°  22'  N..  Lon.  75°  38'  W. 

II  a  t  re«l.  n.  Great  aversion  ;  extreme  dislike ;  ill-will ; 
active  antipathy ;  enmity;  malevolence;  rancor ;  malig¬ 
nity;  odium;  detestation;  loathing;  abhorrence. 

«  Heaven  has  n.)  rage  like  love  to  hatred  turned." — Congreve. 
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Hat  toil.  a.  Wearing  a  hat ;  covered  with  a  hat. 

Hat'teiiiiKts,  n.  pi.  {Heel.  Hist.)  Formerly  a  reli¬ 
gious  sect  in  Holland,  so  called  from  the  founder,  Pon- 
tian  Van  Ilattem,  a  minister  in  Zealand,  and  nearly 
allied  to  the  Verschorists.  They  arose  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  17th  century,  and  appear  to  have  denied  the  ex¬ 
piatory  sacrifice  of  Christ.  It  is  added,  that  they  denied 
the  corruption  of  human  nature,  and  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  moral  good  and  evil. 

Hat'tor,  n.  A  maker  of  hats;  a  vender  of  hats. 

Hai'teras,  in  North  Carolina.  See  Cape  IIatteras. 
In  the  same  co.,  an  Inlet  of  Pamlico  Sound,  defended  by 
the  forts  IIatteras  and  Clark.  These  two  Confederate 
forts,  attacked  Aug.  28,  1861.  by  a  National  naval  expe¬ 
dition  under  Commodore  Stringham,  and  the  land-forces 
of  Gen.  Butler,  surrendered  Aug.  29. 

Hat/ting;,  n.  The  business  or  practice  of  making  hats. 

Hat/ti-sclieritr.  n.  [F  rom  Ar.  hatt,  a  writing,  and 
Turk,  sherif,  excellent.]  A  firman,  edict,  or  decree, 
countersigned  by  the  Turkish  sultan. 

Hat'tle,  a.  [From  Lat.]  An  English  provincialism,  sig¬ 
nifying  wild,  intractable,  rantipole,  skittish  ;  as,  uhattle 
colt. 

Hat'tof  U.  n.  [Scot.]  An  English  provincial  term  for 
a  shock  or  sheaf  of  unthreshed  grain;  as,  a  hattock  of 
barley. 

II at  t 's  Shop,  in  Georgia ,  a  village  of  Talbot  co. 

I lati'lkcrk,  n.  [0.  Ger.  halsberge ;  A.S.  healsborg,  from 
heals,  the  neck,  and  beorgan ,  to  cover.]  A  piece  of  armor, 
supposed  to  be  of  German  origin,  common  in  the  chain 
mail,  or  rather  ringed  mail,  of  the  12th  century ;  being 
a  jacket  or  tunic,  with  wide  sleeves  reaching  a  little  be¬ 
low  the  elbow,  the  hood  being  of  one  piece  with  it.  The 
H.  of  ringed  mail  ceased  to  be  worn  about  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  of  England,  when  the  Oriental  chain-mail , 
properly  so  called,  came  into  fashion  for  a  short  period. 
In  France,  only  persons  possessed  of  a  certain  estate 
called  un  fief  de.  hauber,  were  permitted  to  wear  a  H., 
which  was  the  armor  of  a  knight;  esquires  wore  only  a 
simple  coat  of  mail  without  the  hood  and  hose. 

Haub'stailt,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Gibson  co., 
about  18  m.  N.  of  Evansville. 

Hau'erite,  n.  (Min.)  A  reddish-brown  or  black  min¬ 
eral,  often  in  octohedral  crystals,  from  Kalinka,  Hun¬ 
gary;  sp.gr.  3'463.  Comp.  Sulphur  537,  manganese  46' 3. 

Ilaugli,  {haw,)  n.  [A.S.  hag,  an  iticlosure.J  A  term  ap¬ 
plied  in  Scotland  to  a  meadow  or  pasture. 

— [0.  Fr.  haugh.]  A  dale.  See  Haw. 

11  Uligll  t  i  ly .  (haw'te-le.)  n.  In  a  haughty  manner;  ar¬ 
rogantly;  proudly;  with  contempt  or  disdain. 

Hangti'tiness,  n.  Quality  of  being  haughty ;  pride 
mingled  with  some  degree  of  contempt  for  others ;  high- 
mindedness;  loftiness;  arrogance;  disdain;  supercil¬ 
iousness. 

Haughty,  ( haw'te .)  a.  [0.  Eng.  hautain,  from  0.  Fr. 
haultain,  hautain;  It.  alteirn,  proud,  haughty,  from  Fr. 
hault,  It.  alto,  Lat.  altus,  high.  See  Altitude.]  High  ; 
bold;  lofty;  prominent;  hazardous;  as,  a  haughty  moun¬ 
tain,  a  “haughty  enterprise.”  {Spenser.) —  Proud  and  dis¬ 
dainful  ;  having  a  high  opinion  of  one’s  self,  with  some 
contempt  for  others ;  lofty  and  arrogant;  supercilious; 
overbearing;  as,  “ haughty  Britain.”  {Prior.) — Proceed¬ 
ing  from  excessive  pride;  manifesting  disdain  or  arro¬ 
gance;  proud  and  imperious;  as,  haughty  manners. 

Haul,  v.  a.  [Fr.  haler,  to  draw  with  a  rope  ;  Ger.  holm, 
to  fetch;  probably  allied  to  Gr.  helled,  to  draw  or  drag, 
and  to  Ar.  h  alo,  to  draw,  pull,  or  tear  out.]  To  drag ;  to 
draw ;  to  tug ;  to  compel  to  move  or  go ;  as,  to  haul  a 
rope. 

"  The  romp-loving  miss  is  hauVd  about." — Thomson. 

To  haul  the  wind.  {Naut.)  To  direct  a  ship’s  course 
nearer  to  the  point  of  the  compass  from  which  the  wind 
blows. 

— v.  n.  {Naut.)  To  change  the  direction  of  a  ship's  course ; 
as,  to  haul  for  the  land. 

— n.  A  pulling  or  dragging  with  force;  a  violent  pull. 

"The  leap,  the  slap,  the  haul." — Thomson. 

— A  draught  of  a  net;  as,  to  take  a  thousand  herrings  at 
a  haul. — A  quantity  of  anything  taken  at  once;  as,  the 
burglars  made  a  heavy  haul  of  plate. 

— A  quantity  of  yarn,  about  400  threads,  warped  with  a 
twist  off  a  winch,  and  tarred  for  making  a  rope. 

Haulage,  (hawi'aj,)  n.  Act  of  hauling;  also,  the  dues 
or  fees  paid  for  hauling. 

Hauler,  n.  One  who  hauls,  tugs,  or  drags. 

Hanlni,  llalin,  Hawm,  ( hawm ,)  n.  [A.  S.  healm ; 
Ger.  halm;  Fr.  chaume,  from  Lat.  calamus,  a  reed,  a 
stalk;  Gr.  katamos;  Ar.  kalam,  a  writing-reed.J  The 
stem  or  stalk  of  grain,  and  other  vegetable  products; 
straw;  dried  stalks  and  leaves  of  plants.  —  A  hame;  a 
part  of  a  horse’s  harness. 

UaiimOi.  (hdnsh.i  n.  [Fr.  hanche  ;  It.  anca;  Qr.  ang- 
kos,  a  bend  or  hollow.]  The  bend  or  hollow  where  the 
thigh  is  joined  to  the  body;  the  hip;  the  rear;  the 
hind  part;  as,  a  haunch  of  venison. 

— pi.  {Arch,  and  Engineering.)  A  term  used  to  express 
the  filling  in  of  the  masonry  required  to  make  up  the 
horizontal  line  of  the  structure  between  the  voussoirs 
of  the  arches  and  the  line  of  the  string,  which  is  gen¬ 
erally  introduced  over  the  whole  series.  The  H.  are,  in 
fact,  the  horizontal  filling  introduced  to  complete  the 
structure.  The  purpose  of  the  H.  is  to  bring  down  the 
pressure  of  the  roadway,  or  of  the  superstructure,  upon 
the  arches,  and  this  is  done  in  the  most  effectual  man¬ 
ner  by  directing  the  line  of  thrust  normally  to  the  arch; 
in  some  of  Smeaton’s,  and  in  the  early  Homan  bridges, 
however,  the  H.  of  the  great  arches  are  often  lightened 
by  the  introduction  of  a  small  circular  arch,  which  is 
formed  in  the  masonry  of  the  upper  structure. 

II an no  Ill'll,  (hdnshd,) p.  a.  Possessing  haunches. 

Haunt,  (havont,)  v.  a.  [Fr.  hauter ;  Armor,  henti,  from 


hent,  or  hend,  a  way,  a  path,  a  coming.]  To  frequent ; 
to  resort  to  too  much  or  often,  or  to  be  much  about ;  to 
visit  customarily;  to  come  too  frequently;  to  intrude 
on ;  to  trouble  with  incessant  visits ;  to  follow  impor¬ 
tunately. 

"Celestial  Venus  haunts  Idalia's  groves."  — Pope. 

— To  frequent  or  inhabit,  as  a  spectre  or  apparition ;  to 
visit,  as  a  ghost  or  immaterial  presence. 

"Your  fates,  your  furies,  and  your  haunted  town." — Pope. 

— To  make  a  habit  of;  to  practise  ;  to  indulge  in  custom¬ 
arily. 

— v.  n.  To  be  much  about;  to  visit,  or  be  present  often. 
"I’ve  charged  thee  not  tv  haunt  about  my  doors.  .  .  "  — Shahs. 

— n.  A  place  to  which  one  frequently  resorts;  a  place 
much  visited  or  frequented;  as, his  favorite  haunt  is  the 
tavern. 

Hauiit'ed,  p.  a.  Customarily  visited  or  resorted  to, 
especially  by  apparitions;  troubled  by  frequent  visits ; 
as,  a  haunted  house. 

Haunt'er,  n.  One  who  haunts  or  frequents  a  partic¬ 
ular  place,  or  is  offer  about  it. 

“0  goddess,  haunter  of  the  woodland  green.” — Dry  den. 

Ilaup'pailge,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Suffolk  co. 

Haii'piir.  a  town  or  British  India,  cap.  of  a  district  of 
the  same  name,  20  miles  W.  of  Meerut.  II.  contains  a 
breeding-stud  for  cavalry  horses.  Pop.  15,400,  of  whom 
two-thirds  are  natives. 

Ilanrient,  a.  (Her.)  A  term  applied  to  a  fish  placed 
in  pale,  and  having  its  head  in  chief,  as  if  rising  to  the 
surface  for  air. 

Hans'inannite,  n.  (Min.)  Native  oxide  of  man¬ 
ganese.  It  occurs  both  massive  and  crystallized.  Its 
color  is  brownish-bla^k;  lustre  somewhat  metallic.  Sp. 
gr.  4722.  Comp.  Manganese  72-1,  oxygen  27'9.  Found 
at  Lebanon,  Pa. 

II an siso,  n.  (Gun.)  A  kind  of  breech-sight  for  a  can¬ 
non. 

IlatiSAmauu,  ( houylman ,)  Georges  Eugene,  Baron, 
b.  at  Paris,  1809.  After  filling  various  public  positions, 
he  was  appointed,  in  1853,  Prefet  of  the  Seine,  and  under 
his  active  direction  and  enterprising  spirit,  works  have 
been  executed  in  Paris  of  such  a  nature  as  almost  to 
transform  it  into  a  new  city.  In  1862  he  received  the 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  on  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  M.  Ollivier’s  government,  early  in  1870,  resigned 
his  office.  Died  Jan.  1, 1891. 

Haiis'tellate.  a.  [From  Lat.  haustellum,  q.  v.]  Fur¬ 
nished  with  a  sucker,  as  certain  insects. 

Hans'tellum,  n.  [Lat.,  a  sucker.]  (Zobl.)  The  in¬ 
strument  of  suction  (in  insects)  contained  in  the  Theca. 

Hautboy,  ( hd'boi ,)  n.  [Fr.  hautbois ;  haut,  high,  from 
Lat.  altus,  and  hois,  wood.]  ( Mus .)  A  high-toned  in¬ 
strument,  somewhat  resembling  a  flute.  See  Oboe  (the 
Italian  and  modern  spelling). 

(Bot.)  A  species  of  strawberry,  Fragaria  elatior. 

Hautboy  ist,  ( hu’bo-ist ,)  n.  A  player  on  the  haut¬ 
boy  ;  an  oboeist. 

Haute-Garonne.  See  Garonne  (Haute). 

Haute-Ile,  ( hot’el ,)  an  island  of  British  N.  America, 
in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  abt.  8  m.  S.W.  of  Cape  Chigneato. 

Haute- Loire.  See  Loire  (Haute). 

Haute-Manie.  See  Marne  (Haute). 

Haute-Saone.  Set  Saoxe  (Haute). 

Haute-Savoie.  See  Savoy. 

Haute-Yieune.  See  Vienne  (Haute). 

Halites,  and  ISas'ses  Alpes.  the  names  of  two 
contiguous  French  departments.  1.  The  Hautes  Alpes, 
which  was  formed  of  a  part  of  the  old  prov.  of  Dau- 
phin6,  is  traversed  by  the  chief  range  of  the  Cottian 
Alps,  which  here  rise,  in  Mount  Pelroux,  to  the  height 
of  14,000  ft.,  aiid  in  Mount  Oran,  to  13,120  feet.  It  is  the 
highest  dep.  of  France.  The  climate  is  severe,  the  win¬ 
ter  long,  and  the  barreu  soil  yields  little  else  than 
potatoes,  a  little  rye,  oats,  and  barley.  Area,  2,136  sq. 
m.;  cap.  Gap;  pop.  122,117.  —  2.  The  Basses  Alpes,  situ¬ 
ate  south  of  the  preceding,  occupies  the  N.E.  part  of 
Provence,  and  is,  for  tb9  most  part,  mountainous,  con¬ 
sisting  of  offshoots  from  the  Maritime  Alps,  which  run 
in  numerous  chains  toward  the  lihone.  In  the  N.  the 
climate  is  cold,  and  the  soil  poor;  but  the  S.  owns  a  fine 
climate,  and  produces  excellent  fruits  and  wines.  This 
dep  ,  which  is  watered  by  the  Durance,  has  an  area  of 
2,680  sq.  m.  Cap.  Digne.  Pop.  143,000. 

Hauteur,  ( hd-tdr ',)  n.  [Fr.,  from  haul,  high.]  Haugh¬ 
tiness;  lofty  manner  or  spirit;  pride. 

HautgOIlt,  (hd-gdd1,)  n.  [Fr.]  High  seasoning;  fine 
taste  or  relish. 

llauf-Khin.  See  Rhin  (IIaut  and  Bas). 

II  any .  Rfixfi  Just,  Abbe,  (how'e.)  a  French  mineralogist, 
B.  at  St.  Just,  in  Picardy,  1743.  He  first  studied  theology, 
and  was  for  21  years  professor  of  languages.  But 
mineralogy  was  his  favorite  pursuit;  and  to  him  science 
is  indebted  for  an  admirable  theory  of  crystallization, 
founded  on  geometrical  laws.  In  1783  he  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences;  and  wholly 
devoting  himself  to  his  studies,  he  long  remained  a 
stranger  to  the  revolution  and  all  its  horrors.  But  at 
length,  having  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  obedience  to 
the  constitution  required  of  the  priests,  he  was  deprived 
of  his  place,  and  was  arrested,  in  the  midst  of  his  calcu¬ 
lations,  as  a  recusant  priest.  He  was,  however,  re¬ 
leased  through  the  affectionate  exertions  of  his  pupil 
and  friend,  the  celebrated  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire ;  and 
was  subsequently  appointed,  by  Bonaparte,  professor  of 
mineralogy  at  the  Botanic  Garden,  and  to  the  Faculty 
of  Sciences,  at  Paris.  In  1803,  at  the  request  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  he  wrote  his  Trai'd  de  Physique ;  and  when  the 
Emperor,  after  his  return  from  Elba,  visited  the  Muse¬ 
um,  he  said  to  Haiiy,  “  I  read  your  Physics  again,  in 
Elba,  with  the  greatest  interest;”  and  al-o  decorated 
him  with  the  nudge  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  The 


esteem  which  the  Emperor  showed  for  this  distinguished 
man  was  the  more  honorable,  both  to  him  and  to  Haiiy, 
as  the  latter  had  opposed  Napoleon’s  elevation  to  the 
imperial  dignity,  by  signing  nay  when  the  question  was 
proposed  for  the  ratification  of  the  nation.  I).  1822. 
His  treatises  on  mineralogy,  crystallography,  and  nat¬ 
ural  history  are  all  highly  esteemed. 

II a ii y  n  i  to.  n.  [Named  after  Hauy,  q.  v.]  (Min.)  A 
blue,  or  sometimes  greenish,  mineral,  called  alsa 
Haiiyne,  found  in  rounded  grains  or  crystals,  generally 
in  basalt  or  lava;  sp.  gr.  24-2-5.  Comp.  Silica  32,  alu¬ 
mina  27-4,  lime  9-9,  soda  16‘5,  sulphuric  acid  14-2. 

Havana,  (formerly  written  IIavanna, and  The  Havan- 
nah.)  [Sp.  Habana,  “  the  harbor.”]  A  large  and  flour¬ 
ishing  commercial  city  and  seaport,  cap.  of  the  island 
of  Cuba.  It  stands  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  the  island 
and  on  the  W.  side  of  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the 
world  ;  Lat.  23°  8'  15"  N.,  Lon.  82°  22'  45"  W.  From  its 
position,  which  commands  both  inlets  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  its  great  strength  and  excellent  port,  H.  is, 
in  a  political  point  of  view,  by  far  the  most  important 
maritime  station  in  the  West  Indies.  The  entrance  to 
the  harbor  is  narrow,  but  the  water  is  deep  and  w  ithout 
obstruction,  and  within  it  expands  into  a  magnificent 
bay,  capable  of  accommodating  1,000  large  ships  ;  vessels 
of  the  greatest  draught  of  water  coming  close  to  the 
quays.  The  city  lies  along  the  entrance  to  and  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  bay,  and  is  strongly  fortified  by  the 
Moro  and  Punta  castles  and  by  works  on  every  point 

*  commanding  the  city  and  harbor.  The  older  portion  of 
the  city  is  marked  by  narrow  and  dirty  streets  and  by 
smells  the  reverse  of  salubrious,  drainage  being  very 
imperfectly  performed.  In  the  newer  sections  there  are 
many  wide  and  beautiful  avenues,  with  broad  macada¬ 
mized  drives  in  the  center,  lined  with  rows  of  stately 
palms  and  bordered  with  umbrageous  gardens  and  low, 
solidly  built  stone  houses  of  the  architecture  of  southern 
Spain,  with  flat  roofs,  verandahs  and  barred,  unglazed 
windows,  the  walls  gay  with  hues  of  red,  blue  and  yel¬ 
low  and  with  decorations  in  white  marble.  In  respect 
to  its  public  parks  and  promenades  H.  is  believed  to 
have  no  equal  in  the  world.  Of  these  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  are  the  Plaza  de  Armas,  facing  the  governor’s 
palace ;  the  Alameda  de  Paula,  along  the  bay ;  the 
l’arque  do  Isabel ;  and  the  Paseo  de  Tacou,  whose  mag¬ 
nificent  drive  is  shaded  by  double  rows  of  trees.  In 
addition  to  these  there  are  other  promenades,  passing 
through  or  around  the  city,  which  charm  the  visitor 
alike  with  their  trees,  flowers,  fountains  and  statues 
and  with  their  liveliness  and  gayety,  being  almost  con¬ 
stantly  crowded  with  open  carriages  and  attractively- 
dressed  promenaders.  All  this  renders  II.  one  of  the 
most  picturesque,  lively  and  pleasing  of  cities,  its  priu- 

i  cipal  drawbacks  being,  in  the  words  of  one  writer,  “  its 

;  smells  and  its  noises.”  It  is  well  supplied  with  water 

1  from  the  Chorvera,  about  7  miles  away,  and  has  about 
50  public  fountains.  Since  the  outbreak  of  insurrection 
in  the  island  it  has  been,  in  the  fullest  sense,  a  military 
city,  crowded  day  and  night  by  men  in  uniform,  whose 
presence  adds  a  new  and  not  in  all  respects  desirable 
element  to  the  throngs  in  the  streets,  particularly  as 
their  prevalence  suggests  the  horrors  of  the  military 
prisons,  in  which  many  captives  languish  under  condi¬ 
tions  disgraceful  to  a  people  claiming  to  be  civilized. 
The  prominent  public  buildings  include  the  Opera 
House,  which  has  few  rivals  in  size;  the  Cathedral, 
built  in  1724,  and  claiming  to  possess  the  remains  of 
Christopher  Columbus;  and  the  palace  of  the  governor- 
general.  There  is,  however,  nothing  very  striking  in 
the  architectural  aspect  of  these  buildings.  Of  the 
institutions  of  the  city  may  be  named  its  university,  its 
botanical  garden,  and  a  number  of  scientific,  educational 
and  benevolent  associations.  The  hospital  “  Beneficien- 
cia”  contains,  in  addition  to  its  infirmary,  an  orphan 
asylum,  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  a  poorhouse.  Yellow 
fever  is  prevalent  during  the  summer  mouths.  — 
Industries.  With  the  exception  of  tobacco,  H.  possesses 
no  important  manufactures.  The  cigar  factories  are 
numerous,  many  of  them  being  very  large.  Of  these, 
the  factory  of  La  Handradez,  which  occupies  a  whole 
square,  produces  2,500,000  cigarettes  daily.  Sugar  and 
tobacco,  the  chief  products  of  the  island,  form  the 
staple  exports.  The  leading  imports  are  rice,  lard, 
flour,  jerked  beef,  codfish  and  coal.  20  percent,  of  the 
imports  come  from  the  U.  S.,  which  takes  90  percent, 
of  the  exports,  and  provides  one-third  of  the  vessels 
employed,  while  another  third  fly  the  Spanish  flag. — 
History.  H.  was  founded  hy  Diego  Velasquez  in  1515  on 
the  south  coast,  but  four  years  afterward  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  its  present  site.  It  was  burned  by  a  band  of 
buccaneers  in  1528,  plundered  by  another  band  in  15.55, 
and  captured  by  a  third  band  in  1560,  and  by  the 
English  in  1762.  In  the  17th  century  i  .  was  made  the 
emporium  of  Spanish  trade  in  the  West  Indies  and  the 
point  of  rendezvous  for  the  Spanish  gold  fleets.  Moro 
Castle,  a  strong  fortification  on  the  E.  side  of  the  bay, 
perfectly  commands  the  sea  approach  to  the  city.  Punta 
Castle  lies  opposite,  and  is  also  well  fortified. — There 
have  been  many  severe  outbreaks  of  yellow  fever  in  H. 
since  1751.  Pop.  (1897)  about  200,000. 

Havana,  in  Alabama,  a  post-office  of  Hale  co. 

Havana,  in  Illinois,  a  flourishing  city,  cap.  of  Mason 
co.,  on  the  Illinois  river  and  two  lines  of  railroad,  41  m. 
S.W.  of  Peoria.  Pop.  (1897)  about  2,750. 

Havana,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Montgomery  co., 
located  on  the  A.,  T.  &  S.  Fe  It.  R. 

Havana,  in  Michigan,  a  village  of  Saginaw  co. 

Havana,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Schuyler  co-  about 
19  m.  N.  of  Elmira,  Its  post-office  is  Montour  l  alls. 

Havana,  in  North  Dakota,  a  post-village  of  Sargent  co, 
on  the  Gt.  Northern  R.  R. 
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Htivan'a,  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Huron  co.,  23  miles 
>.  of  Sandusky.  Pop.  (1897)  about  500. 

*! 11  * 11  Texas,  a  post  village  of  Hidalgo  co.,  near 

toe  Kio  Grande  river,  about  70  miles  above  Brownsville. 

Havanese',  a.  (Geog.)  Of,  or  belonging  to  Havana, 
the  capital  of  Cuba. 

Havanese',  n.  sing,  and  pi.  (Geog.)  A  native,  or  nat¬ 
uralized  citizen,  or  the  people  collectively,  of  Havana. 

Have,  (Mr,)  v.  a.  (imp.  and  pp.  had;  ppr.  and  vb.  n. 
having  ;  indie,  pres.  I  have,  thou  hast ,  lie  has ;  we,  ye, 
they  have.)  [A.  S.  habban ;  L.  Ger.  and  D.  hebben ;  Ban. 
have;  Icel.  ha  fa ;  Swed.  hafwa :  Ger.  haben ;  Lat. 
habere ;  It.  avere ;  Sp.  haber ;  F r.  avoir ;  probably  allied 
to  Sansk.  hw,  to  seize,  to  grasp.]  To  seize  and  hold  ;  to 
own;  to  possess;  to  hold  in  possession  or  power. 

“  The  earth  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water  has."  —  Shake. 

— To  receive  and  posses0  as  something  which  concerns, 
affects,  or  belongs  to  one;  to  be  attended  with  or  united 
to,  as  au  accident  or  concomitant. 

“  He  that  gathered  much  had  nothing  over,  and  he  that  gath¬ 
ered  little  had  no  lack.”  — Exod.  xvi.  18. 

— To  hold  in  opinion  ;  to  regard ;  to  esteem. 

“  The  proud  have  had  me  greatly  in  derision.”  —  Psalms. 

— To  take;  to  accept;  to  accept  possession  of;  as.  wilt 
thou  have  this  woman  for  thy  wedded  wife  ?  —  To  receive 
possession  of ;  to  obtain ;  hence,  to  beget,  produce,  bear, 
or  bring  forth,  as  young;  as,  they  have  quite  a  family  of 
children.  — To  claim  ;  to  exact :  to  require ;  to  cause  to 
be.  “What  would  these  madmen  have  f  ”  (Dryden.)  —  To 
take.  —  To  cause  or  compel  to  go;  as,  he  had  to  retire 
from  the  field.  —  To  be  impelled  by  duty ;  to  be  urged  by 
necessity  or  obligation. 

“  We  have  to  strive  with  a  number  of  heavy  prejudices.” — Hooker. 

—To  act  promptly ;  to  conduct  one’s  self,  with  reference 
to  an  end  or  object;  —  used  refiexively,  and  frequently 
with  ellipsis  of  the  pronoun. 

14  Ode,  epic,  elegy,  have  at  ye  all."  —  Byron. 

To  have  on,  to  wear ;  to  carry  on  one's  person ;  as,  she 
had  on  a  velvet  dress. —  To  have  a  care,  to  take  care  ;  to 
be  cautious ;  to  be  on  one’s  guard. 

44  Well,  sweet  Jack,  have  a  care  of  thyself." —  Shake. 

Hav  el,  a  river  of  N.  Germany,  rising  in  Lake  Woblitz, 
in  the  S.E.  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  and  receiving,  in 
its  S.W.  course  of  162  in.,  the  Spree  and  Dossa,  after 
which  it  falls  into  the  Elbe,  6  m.  below  Havelberg. 

Hav'elberg,  a  city  of  Prussia,  prov.  Brandenburg,  on 
an  island  in  the  Havel,  72  m.  N.W.  of  Berlin.  Manuf. 
Tobacco,  sugar,  liquors,  &c. 

llav'elock.  Sir  Henry,  k.c.b.,  a  distinguished  Eng¬ 
lish  general,  B.  in  co.  Durham,  1795.  He  entered  the 
army  at  an  early  age,  went  to  India  in  1823,  and  there 
honorably  acquitted  himself  in  the  Afghan  and  Sikh 
wars.  In  1856  he  commanded  a  division  of  the  army 
which  invaded  Persia.  In  1857,  upon  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Sepoy  mutiny,  H.  made  a  forced  march  from  Al¬ 
lahabad  to  Cawnpore,  at  the  head  of  a  column  of  2,000 
men,  but  reached  the  latter  city  too  late  to  prevent  the 
hideous  massacre  which  occurred  there.  After  defeat¬ 
ing  the  rebels  in  three  different  engagements,  H.  con¬ 
tinued  his  march  toward  Lucknow,  then  beleaguered 
by  a  formidable  force  of  mutineers.  After  victoriously 
fighting  eight  more  battles  with  the  enemy,  and  having 
his  force  increased  by  500  men,  H.  fought  his  way  through 
the  besieging  army  around  Lucknow,  and  accomplished 
the  relief  of  its  exhausted  garrison.  For  this  service  he 
received  general  rank,  was  created  a  baronet,  and  deco¬ 
rated  with  the  cross  of  the  Bath.  Sir  Henry  D  ,  univer¬ 
sally  regretted,  in  1869. 

Hav'eloek,  n.  [From  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  q.  v.]  A 
light  linen  covering  for  protecting  the  neck  and  shoul¬ 
ders  from  the  sun,  depending  from  the  back  of  the  shako, 
or  forage-cap.  (Now  generally  worn  in  the  European 
armies.) 

Havelock,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Craven 
co.,  about  17  miles  S.S.E.  of  Newberu. 

Havelock,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  former  post-office  of 
Washington  co. 

Haven  ( hd'vn),n .  [A.  S.  hsefen  ;  I.,  Ger.  and  I),  hafen; 

Dan.  havn;  Ger.  hafen;  Icel.  hi  fen  ;  W.hafn;  probably 
allied  to  Goth,  habun,  to  hold.]  A  harbor;  a  port  for 
ships;  a  bay,  recess,  or  inlet  of  the  sea,  with  sufficient 
depth  of  water  to  receive  vessels ;  a  station  for  ships. 
(See  Harbor.) — An  asylum ;  a  place  of  safety ;  a  refuge ; 
a  shelter. 

Ha'venage,  n.  Harbor-dues. 

Ha vened  (ha' vend),  a.  Secured  or  sheltered  in  a 
haven. 

Ha'vensport,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Fairfield  co., 
about  24  miles  S.E.  of  Columbus. 

Ha' vcnsville,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Pottawot- 
omie  co.,  on  the  Union  Pacific  R.  K. 

Ha  ver,  ».  [0.  A.  S.  havoro  ;  Ger .  hafer.]  In  the  N. 

cf  England.  A  denomination  for  oats. — Haver-bread, 
oat-cake,  oaten  bread. 

llav'erford,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of 
Montgomery  co.,  about  10  miles  W.  of  Philadelphia. 
Haverford  College,  situated  in  this  township,  is  an  insti¬ 
tution  of  learning  under  the  care  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  founded  in  1833,  and  richly  endowed.  It  pos¬ 
sesses  a  well-selected  library,  a  chemical  laboratory, 
philosophical  apparatus,  mineralogical  and  geological 
cabinets,  and  an  astronomical  observatory. 

II  aver fo  r(l  - w est  (W.  Hulfordd),  a  town  of  Pem¬ 
brokeshire,  Eng.,  on  the  Cleddau,  8  m.  N.E.  of  Milford, 
and  270  W.N.W.  of  London.  Pop.  (1895)  6,560. 

Hav'erliill.  in  Massachusetts,  a  manuf.  city  of  Essex 
co.,  at  the  head  of  navigation  of  the  Merrimac  river,  on 
its  N.  bank,  12  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  32  N.  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  It  is  connected  by  two  bridges  with  Bradford,  and 
is  the  seat  of  au  active  manufacturing  industry  in  irou, 


woolens,  hats  and  caps,  carriages,  soap  and  candles,  tin¬ 
ware,  leather,  boots  and  shoes,  &c.  In  Feb.  1882,  II.  was 
in  large  part  destroyed  by  fire;  loss,  over  52,000,000. 
Out  of  over  100  shoe  and  leather  concerns,  only  three 
escaped  destruction.  Pop.  (1895  )  30,185. 

— In  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Olmstead  co. — In  N.  II.,  a 
p.-t.  and  twp.,  semi-cap.  of  Grafton  co.,  about  70  m.  N.N. 
IV.  of  Concord. — In  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Scioto  co., 
on  the  Ohio  river,  about  20  miles  aliove  Portsmouth. 

H  av'erhill  Center,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  village  of  j 
Grafton  co. 

Haverhill  Corner,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  village  of 
Grafton  co.,  about  65  miles  N.W.  of  Concord. 

Hav'ersaek,  n.  [Fr.  Iiavre-sac.]  A  strong,  coarse  bag, 
used  by  soldiers  for  carrying  provisions  on  a  march  ; — 
distinguished  from  knapsack. — A  case  used  by  gunners 
to  carry  cartridges  from  the  ammunition  chest  to  the 
gun. — In  the  N.  of  England,  a  sac  or  bag  for  oats  or 
oatmeal. 

Hav'erstraw.  in  Netv  York,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Rockland  co.,  on  the  Hudson  river,  about  37  m. 
N.  of  New4  York  city.  Pop.  (1890)  5,170. 

Hav'ilaml  Hollow,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Putnam  co. 

ilav'i  lands vi He,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Har¬ 
rison  co. 

Hav'ildar,  n.  (Mil.)  The  highest  rank  to  which  a 
non-commissioned  officer  can  ascend  in  the  native  regi¬ 
ments  of  India  and  Ceylon  ;  consequently,  the  rank  is 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  a  sergeant-major  in  our 
army. 

Having,  n.  Possession  ;  estate ;  fortune. 

“  My  having  is  not  much.”  — Shake. 

Hav'oc,  Hav'ock,  n.  [W.  hafog.]  Destruction  far 
and  wide;  ravage;  devastation;  slaughter. 

‘‘As  for  Saul,  be  made  havoc  of  the  Church."  — Acts  viii.  3. 

— v.  a.  To  waste;  to  ravage;  to  destroy;  to  lay  waste. 

— interj.  A  war-cry,  and  the  signal  for  indiscriminate 
slaughter  and  laying  waste. 

11  Cry  havock,  kings.” — Shaks. 

Hav're,  or  Le  Havre,  (formerly  Havre  de  Grace,)  a 
fortified  town,  and  the  principal  seaport  on  the  W.  coast 
of  France,  dep.  Seine-Inferieure,  cap.  arrond.  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Seine,  at  its  mouth  in  the  English  Chan¬ 
nel,  42  m.  W.  of  Rouen,  and  109  m.  W.N.W. of  Paris.  This 
town  is  built  op  a  low  alluvial  tract  of  land  recovered 
from  the  sea,  and  is  divided  into  unequal  parts  by  its 
outward  port  and  basins.  The  town  lias  wide  thorough¬ 
fares,  and  is  clean  and  well-built,  but  presents  few 
architectural  features  of  interest.  The  port,  which  is 
the  best  and  most  accessible  on  the  coast,  consists  of  3 
basins  separated  from  each  other,  and  from  the  outer! 
port,  by  4  locks,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating  about 
450  ships.  Two  lighthouses,  50  ft.  high,  325  ft.  apart,  and 
exhibiting  powerful  fixed  lights,  stand  on  Cape  de  la! 
Here,  N.N.W.  of  //.,  and  390  ft.  above  sea-level.  H.  has  I 
two  roadsteads;  the  great,  or  outer,  is  about  a  league 
from  the  port,  and  the  little,  or  inner  roadstead,  about 
half  a  league.  In  the  former  (where  large  ships  always 
lie)  there  are  from  6  to  I]4  fathoms  w’ater  at  ebb;  and 
in  the  latter,  from  3  to  3%.  H.  being  the  seaport  of 
Paris,  most  of  the  colonial  and  other  products  destined 
for  its  consumption  are  imported  thither.  H.  receives 
7-10ths  of  the  cotton  imported  into  France,  half  the 
potash  and  indigo,  and  more  than  a  third  part  of  the 
sugar  and  coffee.  As  respects  cotton,  H.  is  to  France 
what  Liverpool  is  to  England.  Manuf.  Chemicals,  fur¬ 
niture,  earthenware,  oil,  tobacco,  rope,  &c.  Ship-build¬ 
ing  is  also  extensively  engaged  in.  Lines  of  steamers 
connect  H.  with  the  principal  English  ports,  and  estab¬ 
lish  a  mail-service  between  France  aud  N.  York.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  120,000. 

Hav  re  de  <4 race  (hav'er  de-grass),  in  Maryland,  a  city  I 
of  Harford  co.,  on  the  Susquehanna  river,  about  36  in. 
N.E.  of  Baltimore.  It  was  burned  by  the  British  in  the 
war  of  1812.  Pop.  (1897)  about  3,400. 

Haw.  n.  [A.  S.  hseg,  hag.]  A  hedge  or  fence.  (See 
Haw-haw.)  —  The  berry  and  seed  of  the  hawthorn. 

(Farriery.)  An  excrescence  in  the  eye  of  a  horse. 

Haw,  n.  [A.  S.  hdga.]  A  hesitation  or  intermission  of 
speech. 

— a.  n.  To  speak  slowly,  with  frequent  intermission  and 
hesitation  ;  to  stop  in  speaking  with  a  haw. 

"  Don’t  prose  —  don’t  hum  and  haw." —  Chesterfield. 

— ti.  n.  To  turn  towards  the  driver;  —  said  of  a  horse,  or 
team  of  horses  ;  —  most  frequently  in  the  imperative; 
os,  haw  here!  haw  up!  &c., —  words  used  by  wagoners 
and  teamsters. 

Haw,  in  Missouri,  a  I’.  0.  of  Mercer  co. 

Hawaii.  Hawaiian  Archipelago,  Ac.  See 

Hawaii  in  Section  II,  also  Sandwich  Islands. 

H  a  warden  (hard'n),  a  town  of  England,  in  Flint¬ 
shire,  7  miles  W.  of  Chester.  It  has  considerable  pot¬ 
teries.  Pop.  (1897)  8,836. 

Haw'  Creek,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Knox  co. 

Haw  Creek,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Bartholomew 
co. 

Haw  Creek,  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Pike  co., 
about  12  m.  N.  of  Bowling  Green. 

Hawesville  (hawz'vil),  in  Kentucky,  a  city,  cap.  of 
Hancock  co.,  on  the  Ohio  river,  about  124  miles  below 
Louisville.  Pop.  (1890)  1,013. 

Ha  w'lield.  in  North  Carolina,  a  village  of  Orange  co., 
about  45  miles  W.  of  Raleigh. 

Haw'lineli,  n.  ( Ornith  )  The  Grossbeak  (o.  ».). 

Haw-haw,  n.  [Duplication  of  haw,  a  hedge?]  Same 
as  Ha-ha  (q.  «.). 

— a.  Consequential  or  affected  in  mein  or  manner;  as  a 
haw-haw  kind  of  mau.  (Colloq.) 

Huwiek  (how’ik),  a  town  of  Roxburghshire,  Scotland, 


at  the  confluence  of  the  Teviot  and  Slitterig,  10  m.  S  W 
of  Jedburgh,  aud  53  S.E.  of  Edinburgh.  Manuf.  Tweods, 
hosiery,  yarns,  and  gloves. 

II  awing,  n.  Speaking  with  a  haw.  or  with  affecta¬ 
tion  or  hesitation  ;  as,  humming  and  hawing. 

II  awk,  n.  [A.S.  Itafoc;  D.havik;  Icel.  hauler;  Finn. 
haucka  ;  Swed.  hilk  ;  \V.  hebog  ;  Ar.  sakr  ;  Sansk.  hu,  to 
seize,  to  carry  off.]  (Zoul.)  A  name  indiscriminately 
applied  to  many  birds  of  the  Falcon  family  (Falconidsc), 
—  indeed,  to  almost  any  bird  of  prey  which  is  not  a 
vulture,  an  eagle,  or  an  owl.  The  beak  of  the  Hawks 
resembles  that  of  the  Falcons  ( Fulconidte)  in  its  gen¬ 
eral  form,  being  curved  from  the  base;  but  the  wings 
are  shorter,  and  want  the  pointed  tips  which  are  char¬ 
acteristic  of  that  division  of  the  family.  The  most 
powerful  hawks  are  found  in  cold  countries,  inhabiting 
hilly  districts  where  there  are  woods,  and  seeking  their 
prey  near  the  ground.  Among  the  whole,  none  is  more 
bold  and  pertinacious  in  pursuit  of  its  prey  than  the 
Sparrow-hawk  (Fig.  19).  The  other  most  important 
species  will  be  found  under  their  respective  names. 

(Her.)  A  charge  that  may  be  belled,  jessed,  and  var. 
veiled.  The  hawk's  bell,  itself  used  as  a  separate  charge, 
is  attached  to  the 
leg  of  tile  bird  by 
jesses  or  thongs  of 
leather.  Varvels  are 
rings  attached  to 
the  end  of  the  jesses. 

The  hawk’s  f  are, also 
an  heraldic  charge, 
consists  of  two 
wings,  joined  with  T’/g.  1253.  —  hawks. 

a  line,  to  the  end  of  which  is  attached  a  ring.  The  line 
is  sometimes  nowed  or  knotted. 

Hawk,  v.  n.  (Sports.)  To  catch,  or  endeavor  to  catch 
birds  by  means  of  hawks  trained  for  the  purpose,  and 
let  loose  on  the  prey;  to  practise  falconry,  or  Hawk¬ 
ing,  q.  v. 

— To  fly  and  strike  at;  to  attack  on  the  wing;  —  preced¬ 
ing  at. 

‘‘A  falcon  .  .  ,  was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawk'd  at  and  kill’d."  Shaks. 

— [W.  hochi;  Dan.  harke;  Scot,  hawgh  ;  formed  from  the 
sound.]  To  make  an  effort  to  force  up  phlegm  with  a 
noisy  retching. 

Hawk.  v.  a.  [IV.  hwcw,  a  cry,  a  scream ;  Armor,  ioucha, 
to  cry  aloud;  Fr.  hucher,  to  halloo  after  one;  L.  Lat. 
hucha,  an  auction.]  To  offer  for  sale  by  public  vendue  ; 
to  sell  by  outcry  in  the  street;  to  carry  about  wares  for 
sale  from  place  to  place;  to  peddle;  as,  to  hawk  fish,  to 
hawk  books,  &c. 

II  awk,  n.  (Masonry.)  A  small  square  board  with  a 
handle  on  tlie  under  side,  to  hold  mortar. 

Hawk'-boy,  n.  A  boy  who  attends  a  brick-layer  or 
plasterer,  to  supply  him  with  mortar. 

Hawke  Bay,  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Labrador,  abt.  Lat.  53°  N. 

Hawked,  p.  a.  Crooked;  curving  like  a  hawk's  bill; 
as,  a  hawked  nose. 

If  awk'er,  n.  One  who  hawks,  or  offers  goods  for  sale 
by  outcry  in  the  street;  a  huckster;  a  peddler ;  as,  a 
hawker  of  songs. 

‘‘I  saw  my  labors. .  .  bawled  about  by  common  hawkers." — Swift. 

— [A.S.  hafecere.)  A  falconer. 

llawkesbury,  (hawks’ ber-e,)  a  village  of  Prescott 
co.,  prov.  of  Ontario,  on  the  Ottawa  river,  about  60  m. 
E.  of  Montreal.  Pop.  (1897)  about  2,100. 

HawkesTmry  Island,  an  island  of  British  North 
America,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  Lat.  53°  30'  N.,  Lon.  129°  W. 

Hawk'ey,  n.  (Games.)  See  Hockey. 

Haw  k  Eye.  in  Imva.  a  village  of  Des  Moines  co. 

Hawk'-eyed,  a.  Having  a  keen,  penetrating  eye; 
possessing  acute  powers  of  vision  ;  discerning. 

Hawking,  n.  (Sports.)  The  art  or  practice  of  train¬ 
ing  and  flying  hawks,  in  order  to  take  other  birds.  The 
practice  of  teaching  one  bird  to  fly  at  and  catch  another 
is  frequently  called  falconry,  and  is  of  high  antiquity. 
Among  the  Asiatics  the  sport  seems  to  have  been  prac¬ 
tised  from  the  earliest  period  ;  and  in  the  timeofCtesias, 
foxes  and  hares  were  hunted  in  India  by  means  of  ra¬ 
pacious  birds.  It  is  not  certain,  but  very  probable,  that 
the  ancient  Greeks  used  hawks  and  other  birds  of  prey 
in  hunting  and  fowling.  From  the  East  the  art  gradu¬ 
ally  spread  over  Europe,  and,  although  scarcely  known 
to  the  Romans  in  the  days  of  Vespasian,  was  practised 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  ancient  Britons,  whomaintained 
a  considerable  number  of  birds  for  the  sport.  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  till  the  end  of  the  17th  cent ,  H.  was 
a  favorite  amusement  in  W.  Europe.  A  person  of  rank 
scarcely  stirred  out  of  doors  without  his  hawk  on  his 
hand  ;  and  in  old  paintings  and  seals  this  is  the  criterion 
of  nobility.  In  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  Harold,  when  set¬ 
ting  out  on  a  most  important  embassy  to  Normandy,  is 
represented  with  a  bird  on  his  hand  and  a  dog  under  his 
arm.  In  olden  times  this  diversion  was  the  favorite 
amusement  of  all  ranks  of  men;  and  while  it  was  the 
privilege  of  the  poor,  was  the  pride  of  the  rich.  The  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  sport  were  sometimes  very  great.  Sir 
Thomas  Monson,  in  the  reign  of  James  I..  is  said  to  have 
given  $5,000  for  a  cast  of  hawks.  The  laws  with  regard 
to  the  protection  of  the  birds  were  also  very  rigorous. 
To  steal  a  hawk  was  a  felony ;  and  to  bike  its  eggs  was. 
even  in  a  person’s  own  ground,  punishable  with  impris¬ 
onment  for  a  year  and  a  day,  besides  a  fine  at  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  the  lord  or  king  The  sport  of  H.  was  so  uni¬ 
versally  popular  in  tile  16th  cent.,  that  a  certain  quality 
of  hawk  was  apportioned  to  every  one.  according  to  his 
station  in  life.  Thus  the  eagle  or  vulture  was  given  to 
the  emperor,  the  gerfalcon  to  the  king,  the  falcon  gen¬ 
tle,  or  the  tercel  gentle,  to  the  prince,  the  rock-falcon  to 
the  duke,  the  peregrine  falcon  to  the  earl,  the  bastard 
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falcon  to  the  baron,  the  saker  to  the  knight,  the  harrier 
and  the  lammaret  to  the  esquire,  the  merlin  to  the  lady, 
the  hobby  to  t lie  young  man,  the  goshawk  to  the  yeo¬ 
man,  the  tercel  to  the  poor  man,  the  sparrow-hawk  to 
the  priest,  the  musket  to  the  holy-water  clerk,  and  the 
kestrel  to  the  knave  or  servant.  The  birds  most  gener¬ 
ally  used  in  II.  were  the  peregrine  falcon  and  the  ger¬ 
falcon.  When  under  a  year  old,  hawks  were  styled  red 
hawks,  on  account  of  their  plumage  being  dusky  red  in 
color.  When  over  a  year  old,  the  hawk  was  styled  a 
haggard.  Although  H.,  as  an  exercise,  has  now  gone 
nearly  out  of  use,  several  of  the  terms  employed  still 
hold  their  place  in  the  language.  Every  part  of  the 
hawk  has  its  distinct  name.  The  legs,  from  the  thigh 
to  the  foot,  are  called  arms  ;  the  toes,  the  petty  singles ; 
the  claws,  the  pounces ;  the  wings,  the  sails.  The  crop 
is  called  the  gorge ;  the  upper  part  of  the  bill,  the  beak, 
the  lower  part,  the  clap;  the  yellow  part  between  the 
beak  and  eyes,  the  cere,  and  the  small  holes  in  it  the 
nares.  The  furniture,  the  leathers,  with  bells  fastened 
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en  the  legs,  are  called  bewits ;  the  leathern  thong  by 
which  the  hawk  is  held  is  called  the  leash,  and  the  little 
straps  fastening  them  to  the  legs,  the  jesses.  A  head¬ 
covering,  in  order  to  keep  the  bird  in  the  dark,  is  called 
a  hood ;  and  to  draw  the  strings,  so  that  the  hood  may¬ 
be  in  readiness  to  be  pulled  off,  is  called  unstriking  the 
hood.  The  lure  is  a  figure  or  resemblance  of  a  fowl  made 
of  leather  and  feathers,  and  the  resting-place  when  the 
hawk  is  off  the  falconer's  hand,  the  perch.  Many  of  the 
particular  actions  of  the  hawk  are  also  described  by  dis¬ 
tinct  terms.  When  the  bird  flutters  on  the  band  or 
perch, it  is  said  to  bate;  when, standing  too  near,  hawks 
fight  with  each  other,  it  is  called  crabbing ;  when  the 
young  ones  quiver  in  obedience  to  the  elder,  it  is  called 
cowering.  The  seizure  of  its  prey  by  a  hawk  is  called 
binding;  when  it  pulls  off  the  feathers,  it  is  said  to 
plume;  when  it  forsakes  the  proper  game,  and  flies  at 
magpies,  crows,  &c.,  it  is  called  check.  The  fowl  or  game 
flown  at  is  called  the  quarry,  and  the  dead  body  of  a 
fowl  killed  by  the  hawk,  the  pelt.  The  making  of  a  hawk 
tame  and  gentle  is  called  reclaiming ;  the  bringing  one 
to  endure  company,  manning  ;  and  a  hawk  well  enough 
trained  to  set  an  example  to  a  young  one  is  called  a 
make-hawk.  George,  Karl  of  Orford,  tried  to  revive  II. 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  cent.  ;  and,  in  Yorkshire, 
England,  Colonel  Thompson  had  a  H.  establishment 
at  a  later  period.  As  a  general  diversion,  however, 
the  sport  has  entirely  gone  out,  although  now  and  then 
occasional  attempts  have  been  made  to  revive  it  In 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels  there  are  some  very  graphic 
and  interesting  descriptions  of  this  favorite  sport. 
Haw'kins,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Sullivan  co. 
Haw'kiiui,  in  Tennessee,  a  N.E.  co.,  adjoining  Virginia. 
Area,  about  490  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Holston  river,  and  numer¬ 
ous  smaller  streams.  Surface,  much  diversified;  soil, 
generally  fertile.  Cap.  Rogersville.  Pop.  (1890)  22,246.  , 
II  au  'kins,  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Wood  co. 

II  a  tv' It  ins.  in  Wisconsin,  a  P.  0.  of  Chippewa  co. 
Haw'kiiisville.  in  Florida,  a  village  of  Lake  co. 

XI  a  w'k  ills  vi  1 1©,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Pulaski  co.,  on  the  Ocmulgee  river,  about  (il  m.  S.  of 
Milledgeville.  Pop.  (1890)  1,754. 

Haw'kinsville.  in  Nno  York,  a  p.-vill.  of  Oneida  co. 
llawk'-motll,  n.  (’/.oil)  See  Sphingid*. 
Hatvk'-otvl,  n.  (Ornith.)  See  Strigide. 
llatvk  Point,  in  Missouri, a  post-village  of  Lincoln  co. 
Hawk'weed,  n.  (But.)  See  Hieracium. 


Hawlbow'line,  or  Haulbowi.ine,  an  island  of  Ire¬ 
land,  in  Cork  Harbor,  about  1  in.  S.  of  Queenstown. 

II  aw'ley,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of  Franklin 
co.,  about  100  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Boston. 

II  atv'Iey,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-lion nigh  of  Wayne  co., 
about  8  m.  S.E.  of  Honesdale.  Pop.  (1897)  about  2,100. 

Haw'leyton,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Broome  co. 

Maw'ley  Ville,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  Fair- 
field  co..  about  23  m.  N.W.  of  Bridgeport, 

Hatv'ley  ville.  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Page  co. 

II  a'wortli.  in  New  Jersey,  a  P.  0.  of  Bergen  co. 

Ilatv'patell.  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Lagrange  co., 
about  160  m.  N.N.E.  of  Indianapolis. 

Hatv  It  it  It;©,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Dale  co. 

Xlatv  River,  in  North  Carolina,  rises  in  Buckingham 
co.,  and  flowing  a  general  S.E.  course  through  Guilford 
and  Alamance  cos.,  joins  the  Deep  river  in  Chatham  co. 
to  form  the  Cape  Fear  river. 

Xlatv  Ki  ver,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Ala¬ 
mance  co. 

II  a  tvs©,  n.  [A.  S.  hals,  the  neck.]  ( Naut .)  The  por¬ 
tion  of  sea  immediately  in  front  of  a  ship’s  bows,  and 
extending  from  an  imaginary  line  rising  from  her  an¬ 
chors.  The  cables  pass  through  the  hawse-holes,  q.  v. 
When  a  ship  has  two  anchors  down,  and  the  cables  di¬ 
verge  from  each  other,  the  II.  is  said  to  be  clear ;  when 
crossed  by  the  ship  turning  half  round,  there  is  a  cross 
in  the  II. ;  another  cross  makes  an  elbow,  then  a  round- 
turn;  in  the  last  two  cases  the  II.  is  said  to  be  foul. 
The  process  of  disengaging  the  cables  is  called  clearing 
hawse.  The  danger  of  a  foul  II.  is,  that  if  it  comes  ou 
to  blow,  the  cables  cannot  be  veered  from  their  friction 
against  each  other. — Freshening  hawse,  is  veering  out  a 
little  cable  to  expose  a  new  surface  to  the  friction  in  the 
hawse-hole,  or  across  the  cut-water. — Athwart-hawse, 
implies  across  the  bow-s  of  a  vessel  at  anchor. 

Hawse'-bloek,  Haivse'-pliig,  n.  (Naut.)  A 
block  or  stopper  for  a  hawse-hole. 

Hawse'-holes,  Haw'ses.  n.  pi.  (Naut.)  Holes 
made  in  the  bows  of  a  ship,  and  in  the  hawse-piece  out¬ 
side,  through  which  the  cables  pass. 

Hawse'-pieces,  n. yl.  (Naut.)  The  timbers  in  the 
bow  of  a  ship,  whose  sides  are  nearly  parallel  to  the 
middle  line. 

Haw'ser,  n.  [See  IIalsf.r.]  (Naut.)  A  small  cable; 
a  large  rope  used  in  warping  ships,  &c. 

II  aw'ses,  n.pl.  ( Naut .)  Same  as  Hawse-holes,  q.  v. 

Ilaw'tkorn,  llay't horn.  n.  [A  S.  luegthorn.] 
(But.)  Same  as  Whitethorn.  See  Crat.egus. 

Haw  thorn©,  Nathaniel,  a  distinguished  American 
novelist,  B.  at  Salem,  Mass.,  1804.  He  was  educated  at 
Bowdoin  College,  Maine,  where  he  had  among  his  fel¬ 
low-students  the  poet  Longfellow  and  Franklin  Pierce, 
afterwards  president  of  the  United  States.  Leading  for 
a  time  a  sequestered  dreamy  life,  he  first  appeared  as  a 
writer,  but  anonymously,  in  1832.  Five  years  later  he 
published  his  Twice-told  Tales,  and  in  1838  he  accepted 
an  appointment  in  the  Custom-House  at  Boston,  which 
he  held  for  three  years.  In  1846  he  was  appointed  sur¬ 
veyor  in  the  Custom-House  at  Salem,  but  was  removed 
on  a  change  of  administration  in  the  following  year. 
From  1853  to  1857  he  filled  the  post  of  American  consul 
at  Liverpool,  to  which  he  was  appointed  by  his  early 
friend  President  Pierce.  After  travelling  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe,  he  retiirued  to  America.  Ilis  princi¬ 
pal  works  are,  The  Scarlet  Letter;  The  House,  of  the.  Seven 
Gables;  The.  Blithedale  Romance,  founded  on  reminis¬ 
cences  of  his  life  at  Brook  Farm;  The  Marble.  Faun; 
Life  of  President  Perce. ;  and  Our  Old  Home,  a  volume 
of  charming  delineation  of  the  characteristic  scenery 
of  England,  and  of  strangely-contrasted  ungenial  criti¬ 
cism  on  the  English  people.  II.,  though  a  prose-writer 
only,  is  in  spirit  a  poet.  Intense  love,  and  minute  ob¬ 
servation,  and  painstaking  delineation  of  nature;  glow¬ 
ing  passion,  great  powers  of  mental  analysis,  vivid  im¬ 
agination,  pure  moral  sentiment,  and  an  exquisitely 
simple,  clear,  and  delicate  style.  These  are  the  admitted 
characteristics  of  his  works.  D.  1864. 

Ilaw'thorn-ily,  n.  A  kind  of  fly. 

Hay,  n.  [A. 8.  heg.hig;  Dan.  hooi ;  Ger.  heu ;  Swed.  I 
ho;  Icel.  hey;  Dan.  hoe;  W.  Fris.  haey.  The  A.S.  is 
from  heawan  zz  Gr.  hauen,  to  cut.]  Grass  cut  and  dried 
for  fodder;  grass  prepared  for  preservation. 

*•  Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines."  —  Camden. 

To  dance,  the  hay.  to  dance  in  a  ring  or  circle. 

— v.  n.  [Ger.  heuen.]  To  make  into  hay  ;  to  dry  or  cure, 
as  grass  for  preservation. 

XXay.  ».  [A.S.  hag;  Fr.  haie.  ]  A  net  set  around  the 

haunt  or  burrow  of  an  animal. 

**  Coneys  are  destroyed  by  hays.''  —  Mortimer. 

—v.  n.  To  net  rabbits. 

Hay'-banil.  n.  A  hand  or  cord  of  twisted  hay. 

If ay'-bird,  n.  (Fool.)  The  Spotted  Fly-catcher,  an 
European  bird  of  the  family  Musdcapidse. 

IIay'-©o©k,  n.  A  conical  mass,  heap,  or  pile  of  hay, 
raked  together  from  the  mow  on  the  field. 

If  ay 'cock,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Bucks 
co. 

Hay'llenite,  n.  (Min.)  A  yellowish  variety  of  Chaba- 
zite,  q.  v.,  from  Jones’  Falls,  near  Baltimore. 

Xfay'den  Row.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Middlesex  co.  Pop.  (1897)  about  650. 

Hay 'lien  town.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Fayetle  co.,  about  190  ni.  W.  by  S.  of  Harrisburg. 

IXay'don  vill©.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Hocking  co., 
on  0.,  A.  V.  A  T.  K.R.  Pop.  (1897)  about  500. 

Hay'llenvl II©.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of 
Hampshire  co.,  about  4  m.  N.W.  of  Northampton. 

II  ay  '<1  ii  ( hd’dn ),  Joseph,  an  eminent  musician,  was  horn 
in  1732,  in  the  village  of  Kolirou,  on  the  borders  of  Hun¬ 


gary  and  Austria.  He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  wheel¬ 
wright,  who,  having  a  taste  for  music,  played  the  harp 
on  Sundays,  his  mother  accompanying  with  her  voice, — 
a  circumstance  which  accounts  for  the  strong  predilec¬ 
tion  which  their  son  showed  for  the  science  even  in  his 
infancy.  When  but  8  years  old,  he  became  a  chorister  in 
St.  Stephen’s,  Vienna,  and  at  10  years  of  age  composed 
pieces  for  several  voices.  With  his  line  soprano  he  lost 
liis  place,  and  his  situation  was  very  discouraging ;  but  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  become  acquainted  with  Prince 
Esterhazy,  who  placed  him  at  the  head  of  liij  private 
chapel.  For  this  prince  lie  composed  some  beautiful 
symphonies  —  a  department  in  which  lie  excelled  all 
other  composers — and  the  greatest  part  of  liis  fine  quar¬ 
tets.  When  after  a  period  of  above  20  years,  the  prince 
reduced  his  court,  and  II.  received  his  discharge,  he  ac¬ 
cepted  an  engagement  to  take  part  in  some  concerts  in 
London,  composing  and  superintending  the  perform¬ 
ances.  In  1794,  having  made  a  second  journey  thither, 
he  found  a  most  splendid  reception,  and  the  university 
of  Oxford  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
music.  It  was  during  these  visits  to  England  that  II. 
composed  liis  Twelve  Grand  Symphemies.  On  his  return 
from  England,  he  purchased  a  small  house  and  garden 
in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Vienna,  where  he  died.  To  the 
English  public  lie  is  universally  known  by  liis  noble 
oratorio  of  the  Creation,  first  published  in  1798,  which 
is  considered  a  chef-d’oeuvre.  Among  his  numerous 
works  are,  The  Seasons,  an  oratorio ;  also,  a  Te  Ileum,  a 
Stabat-Mater,  with  many  concerts,  marches,  masses,  &c. 
He  was  inexhaustible  in  invention  and  execution — al¬ 
ways  new  and  original  —  ever  surprising  and  satisfy¬ 
ing  liis  enraptured  hearers.  D.  1809. 

IXay'don,  Benjamin  Robert,  r.a.,  an  eminent  English 
historical  painter,  B.  1786.  He  was  a  devoted  apostle 
of  what  is  called  high  art,  and  produced  many  pictures 
of  extraordinary  merit;  among  them  we  may  refer  to 
the  Judgment  of  Solomon  ;  Christ’s  Entry  into  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  (now  in  the  U.  States;)  The,  Raising  of  Lazarus, 
(in  the  Pantheon;)  The  Mock  Flection  in  the  King’s 
Bench,  (belonging  to  Queen  Victoria  ;)  Napoleon  at  St. 
Helena,  (painted  for  Sir  R.  Peel;)  Alexander  and  Bu¬ 
cephalus,  (in  Lord  Egremont’s  collection  ;)  Alfred  and  the 
Trial  by  Jury  ;  Uriel  and  Satan  :  The.  Burning  of  Rome, 
&c.  II.  was  a  candidate  for  furnishing  the  cartoons  in 
the  Houses  of  Parliament ;  but  being  defeated,  his  mind 
became  deranged,  and  he  committed  suicide  in  1846. 

IXay'don,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-office  of  Phillips  co. 

Hayes,  in  Alabama,  a  post-office  of  Tuscaloosa  co. 

II ayes.  in  North  Dakota,  a  post-office  of  Ransom  co. 

Ilayes'ine,  n.  (Min.)  A  hydrous  borate  of  lime,  from 
Iquique,  Peru.  A  variety  of  Ulexite,  q.  v. 

Hayes  River,  or  Hill  River,  a  considerable  river  of 
British  N.  America,  rising  near  Lake  Winnipeg,  and 
flowing  N.E.  through  lakes  Holy,  Knee,  and  Swampy, 
enters  James  Bay  at  York.  Length,  about  300  m. 

Hayes'ville,  or  Haysville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  ot 
Ashland  co.,  abt.  78  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Hayesville,  (haze’vil,)  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village 
of  Chester  co.,  about  67  m.  S.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Hay 'field,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Craw¬ 
ford  co..  about  5  in.  N.W.  of  Meadvilie. 

Hay  field.  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Frederick  co. 

XXay  Fork,  in  California,  a  village  of  Trinity  co.,  abt. 
26  m.  W.S.W.  of  Weaverville. 

llay'-knif©,  Hay'-sliee.  «.  A  large, sharp  instru¬ 
ment  used  for  cutting  hay  out  of  a  stack. 

Hay  -loft,  n.  A  loft  or  barn  for  the  keeping  of  hay. 

Hay'maker,  n.  (Agric.)  One  who  cuts  and  dries 
hay ;  one  who  prepares  hay  for  fodder. 

II  ay 'making,  n.  (Agric.)  The  operation  of  cutting 
down,  drying,  and  preparing  grasses  and  other  forage 
plants  for  being  stacked  for  winter  use.  The  plants  are 
mown  down  at  the  time  when  they  are  supposed  to  con¬ 
tain  a  maximum  of  nutritious  juices,  viz.,  when  they 
are  in  full  flower.  Dry  weather,  and  if  possible  that 
in  which  sunshine  prevails,  is  chosen  for  this  operation  ; 
then  t lie  mown  material  is  spread  out,  and  turned  over 
two  or  three  times;  and  in  the  evening  they  are  formed 
into  heaps  somewhat  larger  than  they  were  the  day  be¬ 
fore.  If  tlie  weather  has  been  remarkably  warm  and 
dry,  these  heaps  in  tlie  course  of  the  third  day  are  carted 
away  and  made  into  a  stack;  but  if  the  weather  has 
been  indifferent,  tlie  process  of  opening  out  the  heaps  and 
exposing  them  to  tlie  sun  is  repeated  on  the  third  day, 
and  stacking  is  not  commenced  till  the  fourth.  The 
grand  object  in  making  hay  is  to  preserve  the  color  and 
natural  juices  of  tlie  herbage,  which  is  best  done  by 
continually  turning  or  tedding  it,  so  as  never  to  expose 
Die  same  surface  for  any  length  of  time  to  tlie  direct  in¬ 
fluence  of  tlie  sun.  In  stacking  the  hay,  the  object  is  to 
preserve  this  green  color,  and  at  tlie  same  time  induce 
a  slight  degree  of  fermentation,  which  has  the  effect  of 
rendering  tlie  fibres  of  the  plants  composing  the  bay 
more  tender,  and  changing  a  part  of  the  parenchyinous 
matter  into  sugar.  This  sweet  taste  renders  tlie  hay 
more  palatable  to  horses. 

Hay-market,  n.  A  place  where  bay  is  sold  wholesale. 

Hay  Market,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  I’rince 
William  co..  about  110  ni.  N.  of  Richmond. 

Hay  Meadow.  in  N.  Carolina,  a  P.  0.  of  Wilkes  co. 

Hay'inond,  in  Indiana, a  post-village  of  Franklin  co., 
about  10  ni.  S.W.  of  Brookville. 

Hay'-niow',  n.  A  mass  or  heap  of  hay  stored  in  a  barn 
or  loft  for  preservation. 

Hay'-riek,  n.  Same  as  Hay  stack,  q.v. 

Hay  lie,  Isaac,  a  colonel  in  the  American  army,  and  a 
martyr  to  the  cause  of  Independence,  b.  1745,  was  de¬ 
scended  from  a  highly  respectable  family  in  S.  Carolina. 
After  tlie  capitulation  of  Charleston,  lie  was  compelled 
to  subscribe  a  declaration  of  his  allegiance  to  the  king 
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of  Great  Britain,  provided  he  might  not  be  ordered  to  I 
hear  arms  against  his  countrymen.  lie  was  summoned, 
however,  after  the  success  of  Greene  had  changed  the 
face  of  affairs,  to  repair  immediately  to  the  British 
standard.  This  lie  refused  as  a  violation  of  the  compact 
he  had  entered  into,  and  hastened  to  the  American 
camp.  Being  shortly  after  taken  prisoner  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  he  was  tried,  and  condemned  to  be  hanged,  “for 
having  beeu  found  under  arms,  and  employed  in  raising 
a  regiment  to  oppose  the  British  government,  though  he 
had  become  a  subject,  and  accepted  ttie  protection  of 
that  government.”  This  cruel  sentence  was  put  into 
execution,  Aug.  4, 1781. 

II  ayne,  Paul  Hamilton,  editor  and  poet,  was  born  in  • 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  1830.  Educated  iu  his  native  city,  lie 
became  editor  of  the  South.  Lit.  Gazette  (1852),  of  the 
Constitutionalist  (1865),  ami  of  Southern  Opinion  (1807). 
Ill  1872  appeared  his  Legends  and  Lyrics ,  and  in  1873  lie 
edited  the  Poems  of  Henry  Timred.  Died  July  G,  1880. 

1 1 ay  n <■  rs v i  1 1 in  A'eir  York,  a  post-village  of  Rens¬ 
selaer  co.,  about  8  m.  E.N.E.  of  Troy. 

II  it  yues.  in  Tennessee ,  a  post-office  of  Union  co. 

II  a  >  'nes'ville,  ill  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Aroos¬ 
took  co. 

II  ay  lit*' V  i  Ilf,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village,  capital  of 
Lowndes  co. 

Hays,  in  Texas,  a  S.W.  central  co. ;  area ,  about  680  sq. 
m.  Hirers.  Pedernales  and  San  Marcos.  Surface,  undu¬ 
lating  ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Sail  Marcos.  Pop.  (1890) 
11,352. 

II  ay  's t  ac  U .  n.  A  stack,  or  conical  pile  of  hay  iu  the 
open  air,  laid  up  for  safe-keeping;  a  liay-rick. 


Fig.  1255. — hay-stack. 


Il  ay'stack,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Surrey  co. 

Hays'ville,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Dubois  co.,  I 
about  115  m.  S.S.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Hays'ville,  in  Kansas,  a  post-office  of  Sedgwick  co. 

Haysville,  in  Kentucky ,  a  village  of  Marion. 

Haysville,  iu  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of  Allegheny 
co.,  on  the  Ohio  river,  9  m.  below  Pittsburg. 

Hay'-tea,  n.  The  extract  of  hay  boiled  in  water,  used 
as  food  for  cattle. 

Hay'thorn,  n.  See  Hawthorn. 

Hay'ti,  Hai'ti.  [Carib.,  the  mountainous  country.] 
The  original  and  now  revived  name  of  one  of  the  W. 
India  islands,  being,  next  to  Cuba,  the  largest  of  the 
Greater  Antilles.  Columbus  gave  it  the  name  of  His¬ 
paniola  (Little  Spain),  and  it  was  frequently  also  called 
San  Domingo,  from  the  city  of  that  name  on  its  S.E. 
coast.  The  French  bestowed  on  it  the  deserved  epithet 
of  La  Heine  des  Antilles.  It  lies  between  Lat.  17°  40' 
and  19°  38'  N.,  and  Lon.  68°  24'  and  74°  35'  \V. ;  having 
N.  the  Atlantic,  S.  the  Mona  Passage,  separating  it  from 
Porto  Rico  (from  which  it  is  76  m.  distant),  S.  the  Carib¬ 
bean  Sea,  and  W.  the  Windward  Passage,  which  lies  be¬ 
tween  it  and  Cuba  and  Jamaica,  its  N.W.  point  being  48 
m.  E.  of  the  former,  and  its  S.W.  112  m.  E.  of  the  latter. 
Its  shape  is  somewhat  triangular,  the  apex  directed  E. ; 
but  it  has  several  considerable  peninsulas  and  promon¬ 
tories,  which  render  its  outline  very  irregular.  Greatest 
length,  W.  to  E.,  about  400  in.;  its  breadth  varies  from 
40  m.  near  its  E.  extremity,  to  155  m.  about  its  centre. 
The  island  is  divided  into  two  states;  the  first,  the  Re¬ 
public  op  Hayti,  having  an  area  of  10,990  sq.  m.  and 
the  other,  known  as  the  Republic  of  San  Domingo,  with 
an  area  of  17,010  sq.  m.  —  Phys.  Geog.  The  surface  of  H. 
is,  as  its  name  implies,  generally  mountainous ;  but 
there  are  some  extensive  plains,  especially  in  the  E.,  or 
San  Domingo.  The  mountain  system  is  complicated, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  it,  without  the 
aid  of  a  map.  A  great  mountain  knot,  the  Cibao,  occu¬ 
pies  the  centre  of  the  country,  from  which  two  parallel 
chains,  running  E.  and  W.,  extend  through  the  island 
in  its  entire  length.  The  loftiest  summits  of  the  Cibao 
are  considerably  more  than  6,000  feet  in  height.  In  the 
S.W.  is  an  additional  mountain-chain,  which  stretches 
W.  to  the  extremity  of  the  long  and  narrow  peninsula 
terminating  in  Cape  Tiburon.  Between  this  peninsula 
and  the  N.W.  promontory  of  the  island  is  the  spacious 
Bay  of  Gonaives,  including  the  island  of  the  same  name, 
and  having  at  its  head  Port-au-Prince.  Tortuga  is  op¬ 
posite  the  N.W.  promontory.  The  shores  of  II.  are  in 
general  bold,  except  on  the  E.,  where  low  and  swampy 
lands  prevail.  They  are  almost  everywhere  surrounded 
by  small  uninhabited  islands  and  dangerous  reefs,  but 
they  have,  notwithstanding,  many  excellent  harbors,  es¬ 
pecially  along  the  N.  and  W.  coasts.  The  largest  plain, 
called  by  the  Spaniards  Los  Llanos,  in  the  S.E.,  extends 
along  the  coast  for  80  m.,  with  a  breadth  varying  from 
20  to  25  m.  It  is  said  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  culture 
of  most  tropical  products,  but  has  always  consisted 
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chiefly  of  wide  savannas,  used  for  pasture  lands.  N.  of  I 
it,  enclosed  between  two  mountain  ranges,  is  the  more 
productive  plain  of  Vega  Reale,  lPtle  inferior  in  size  to 
the  foregoing.  In  the  W.  half  of  the  island  are  the  j 
large  plains  of  Artibonite  and  the  Cul-de-Sac.  The  last- 
named,  E.  of  Port-au-Prince,  is  from  30  to  40  in.  long,  by 
about  9  broad,  and  was  formerly  one  entire  sugar-garden, 
though  now  almost  wholly  waste.  H.  is  in  most  parts  ! 
profusely  watered;  it  has  numerous  rivers,  the  largest) 
being  the  Vague,  Yuua,  Nieve,  and  Artibonite,  which 
disembogue  on  the  N.,  E.,  S.,  and  W.  coasts  respectively. ' 
These  are  navigable  for  great  part  of  their  course ;  they \ 
are  generally  deep,  and  with  tolerably  wide  mouths. 
Three  lakes  of  considerable  size  exist  at  no  great  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  S.  coast  of  lleuriquillo;  the  largest  is 
about  50  m.  in  circuit,  and  has  salt-water,  while  the  ad¬ 
jacent  lake  of  Azney  is  fresh.  —  dim.  The  climate  of 
the  lowlands  is  very  unhealthy  to  Europeans  and  N. 
Americans.  The  excessive  heats  of  the  plains  are,  how¬ 
ever,  tempered  by  fresh  sea-breeze,  at  night.  The  tem- 
peraturo  of  course  decreases  with  the  elevation,  and  in 
the  mountains  the  cold  is  often  piercing.  The  year, 
as  elsewhere  between  the  tropics,  is  divided  between 
the  wet  and  dry  seasons.  The  change  of  the  seasons  is 
accompanied  by  tempestuous  weather;  but  hurricanes 
are  not  so  frequent  as  in  most  of  the  other  Antilles ;  nor 
are  earthquakes  common,  though  in  1770  a  convulsion 
of  that  kind  destroyed  the  town  of  Port-au-Prince. — 
Geol.,  Min.,  die.  Little  is  known  of  the  geology  of  this 
island.  A  limestone  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of 
Cuba,  containing  vestiges  of  marint  shells,  is  a  prevalent 
formation.  H.  produces  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  iron 
of  good  quality,  and  rock-salt.  The  principal  copper- 
mine  yields  an  ore  containing  a  considerable  admixture 
of  gold,  and  the  sands  of  many  of  the  rivers  contain  a 
good  deal  of  gold-dust,  small  quantities  of  which  are 
collected.  The  working  of  gold-mines  has,  however, 
entirely  ceased.  —  Soil  and  Veget.  The  soil  is  almost 
universally  a  deep  vegetable  mould,  the  fertility  of 
which  is  scarcely  equalled.  The  mountains,  even  to 
their  summits,  are,  according  to  Mackenzie,  capable  of 
cultivation.  The  greater  part  of  the  island  is  covered 
with  dense  forests  of  mahogany,  logwood,  iron-wood, 
cedars,  and  other  large  and  useful  trees,  or  an  impene¬ 
trable  underwood.  The  plantain,  vanilla,  potato,  manioc, 
kc.,  are  indigenous,  as  is  the  palmetto,  or  cabbage-tree. 
The  latter  is  truly  the  prop  of  the  Haytian,  who  eats 
the  upper  portion  of  it,  builds  and  covers  his  house  with 
its  various  parts,  and  fashions  his  furniture  out  of  its 
trunk.  —  Zoiil.  Of  several  kinds  of  quadrupeds  found 
by  the  first  European  settlers,  the  agouti  is  the  only 
one  remaining.  Parrots  and  other  birds  of  brilliant  j 
plumage,  and  water-fowl,  are  very  abundant;  the  alii- ; 
gator,  cayman,  iguana,  turtles,  kc..,  abound  in  the  larger 
rivers;  several  kinds  of  serpents  aj'e  met  with;  and  the 
Crustacea  and  testacea  afford  a  plei  tiful  supply  of  food 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts. —  Prod,  and  Agric. 
Resources.  Under  the  French  regime,  this  island  was 
cultivated  with  the  greatest  care,  wtiich  was  more  than 
amply  repaid  by  magnificent  yields  of  produce.  The 
growth  of  sugar  engaged  the  largest  share  of  attention, 
the  immense  capability  of  the  soil  making  the  average 
produce  about  2,712  lbs.  an  acre,  or  nearly  two  thirds 
more  than  the  general  yield  of  the  land  in  canes  in 
Jamaica.  The  coffee-plantations  were  also  exceedingly 
productive;  and  those  of  cotton,  indigo,  and  cocoa  had 
begun  to  be  prolific  sources  of  wealth  to  individuals, 
and  of  revenue  to  the  state.  Besides  these  staples,  large  I 
quantities  of  maize,  rice,  pulse,  and  almost  every  de¬ 
scription  of  vegetables  required  for  domestic  consump¬ 
tion,  were  grown.  Cattle  and  hides  were  other  articles 
of  extensive  export ;  and  large  shipments  of  mahogany, 
dye-woods,  kc.,  found  their  way  to  foreign  countries. 
One  of  the  first  effects  of  the  revolution  of  1800-3,  which 
abolished  negro  slavery,  was  an  enormous  decrease  in 
the  amount  of  agricultural  produce.  Toussaint  l’Over- 
ture  (7.  v.),  however,  by  an  enforced  system  of  labor, 
partially  remedied  this  state  of  things,  an  example  fol¬ 
lowed  by  his  successors,  Dessalines  and  Christophe.  After 
the  accession  of  Petion,  however,  agricultural  activity 
ceased,  the  inherent  idleness  of  the  negro  was  allowed 
full  scope,  and  the  productive  economy  of  the  island 
settled  into  a  semi-barbarous  and  deplorable  condition. 
What  is  wanted  to  restore  to  this  fine  island  its  former 
commercial  and  industrial  prosperity,  is  emphatically  a 
strong  and  civilized  governing  power.  —  Com.  The  for¬ 
eign  trade  of  H.  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  American 
and  European  merchants,  toward  whom,  however,  the 
most  restrictive  policy  is  adopted.  The  coasting-trade, 
on  the  other  hand,  wholly  belongs  -o  Haytian  citizens. 
The  interior  is  usually  supplied  with  imported  goods  by 
means  of  hucksters,  generally  females,  who  act  as  agents 
for  the  foreign  merchants,  with  whom  they  balance  ac¬ 
counts  weekly.  Beasts  of  burden  are  commonly  used 
for  the  conveyance  of  goods,  the  roads,  except  in  the 
N.W.,  being  generally  bad,  and  carriages  few.  The 
principal  articles  of  export  from  II.  are  the  agricultural 
products  of  the  island,  of  which  coffee  is  the  most  import¬ 
ant.  Other  products  are  cocoa,  cotton,  tooacco,  &c., 
while  the  forests  yield  mahogany,  logwood,  and  other 
cabinet  timbers,  which  form  part  of  the  exports.  To 
these  may  be  added  hides,  fustic,  wax,  honey,  fruits,  and 
orange-peel.  The  total  value  of  exports  in  1891  was  | 
812,400,000  ;  of  imports,  about  $14,200,000.  Of  the  latter 
about  $5,000,000  came  from  the  U.  S.,  consisting  of  pro¬ 
visions,  dry  goods,  lumber,  ready-made  clothing,  soap9, 
perfumeries,  kc.  H.  entered  the  Postal  Union  in  1881. 
Seven  lines  of  steamers  visit  Port-au-Prince,  the  Atlas 
Line  often  carrying  8,000  boxes  of  oranges  and  5,000 
bunches  of  bananas  on  a  trip.  A  national  bank  exists 
at  Port-au-Prince,  with  branches  at  the  seven  open  ports 


of  the  republic,  and  with  a  cash  capital  of  $2,000,000. 
—  Govt.  The  executive  of  the  Haytian  government  is 
formed  of  a  president  and  5  ministerial  bureaux,  viz.,-- 
1.  Foreign  Affairs,  Justice,  and  Public  Instruction;  2. 
Finance  and  Commerce;  3.  Interior  and  Agriculture; 

4.  General  Police;  and,  5.  War  and  Marine.  The  legis¬ 
lative  power  rests  in  a  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  The  president,  who  must  be  35  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  his  election,  holds  liis  office  for  life,  com¬ 
mands  the  army  and  navy,  makes  war,  peace,  and  trea¬ 
ties,  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  Senate,  and  appoints 
all  public  functionaries,  kc.  The  Senate  consists  of  36 
members,  above  30  years  of  age,  each  chosen  by  the 
Chamber  of  Representatives  from  lists  furnished  by  the 
president.  The  Senate  sits  9  years;  and  its  previous 
members  are  reeligible  after  a  lapse  of  3  years.  The 
Chamber  of  Representatives  consists  of  50  members, 
chosen  every  5  years  by  the  electoral  colleges  of  the 
respective  communes.  Its  members  must  be  25  years 
of  age ;  and  each  receives  $200  a  month,  besides  $1  per 
league  for  travelling  expenses.  The  session  of  the 
Chambers  is  limited  to  3  months  annually.  The  High 
Court  of  Justice,  composed  of  15  judges,  has  jurisdiction 
over  all  charges  preferred  by  the  legislative  bodies 
against  their  own  members,  or  against  the  high  state 
functionaries.  There  is  no  appeal  from  its  decision ; 
but  the  accused  lias  the  privilege  of  rejecting  two  thirds 
of  his  judges.  There  are  8  provincial,  civil,  and  crimi¬ 
nal  courts.  The  legal  code  is  a  modification  of  the 
French  colonial  laws.  St.  Domingo  is  governed  by  a 
president,  under  whom  is  a  vice-president  and  a  cabinet 
of  4  ministers,  viz.,  of  Justice,  Foreign  Affairs  and  Agri¬ 
culture,  War,  and  Finances  and  Commerce  It  has,  like 
Hayti,  a  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Representatives,  and  a 
similar  constitution.  —  Religion.  The  Roman  Catholic 
is  the  established  religion;  but  all  other  sects  are  toler¬ 
ated  both  in  H.  and  San  Domingo. — Finances.  Civil 
wars  and  the  struggles  between  II.  and  San  Domingo 
have  long  kept  Haytian  finances  in  very  precarious 
shape,  though  of  late  years  there  has  been  some  im¬ 
provement.  In  1890  the  Republic  of  II.  had  a  national 
debt  of  $13,500,000;  and  a  revenue  of  $7,322,070,  nearly 
all  of  which  was  made  up  from  customs  receipts. — Chief 
towns.  In  Hayti :  Port-au-Prince, Cape  Ilaytien, Gonaives, 
St.  Marc,  Leogane,  Jeremie,  AuxCayes,  Jacmel,  and  Mi- 
ragoane  ;  all  of  which,  excepting  the  latter,  are  seaports. 
In  San  Domingo  are,  St.  Domingo  (the  cap.),  Porto 
Plata,  and  Samana;  the  latter  offered  in  1870  to  the  U. 
States. —  Hist.  The  island  of  H.  was  discovered  by 
Columbus,  Dec.  5,  1495,  at  which  time  it  is  said  to  have 
been  divided  into  5  states.  Having  taken  possession  of 
it  in  the  name  of  Spain.  Columbus  founded  the  town  of 
La  Isabella  on  the  N.  coast,  and  established  in  it,  under 
his  brother  Diego,  the  first  colony  founded  by  Euro¬ 
peans  in  the  New  World.  The  city  of  St.  Domingo, 
which  subsequently  gave  its  name  to  the  entire  island, 
was  founded  in  1498.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants  were 
soon  eradicated;  and  their  place  was  at  first  very  inad¬ 
equately  supplied  by  Indians  forcibly  carried  off  from 
the  Bahama  Islands,  and  adventurers  from  Spain  and 
other  European  countries,  and  in  the  following  century 
by  the  importation  of  vast  numbers  of  negroes  from 
Africa.  The  Spaniards  retained  possession  of  the  whole 
island  till  1665,  when  the  French  obtained  a  footing  on 
its  W.  coast,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  colony 
which  afterwards  became  so  flourishing.  In  1691  Spain 
ceded  to  France  half  of  the  island,  and,  in  1776,  the 
possessions  of  the  latter  were  still  further  augmented. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  1722,  that  the  French  part  of 
the  island  began  rapidly  to  advance  to  wealth  and  pop¬ 
ulation.  From  1776  to  1789  the  colony  had  attained  the 
acme  of  its  prosperity ;  and  its  produce  and  commerce 
were  then  equal  or  superior  to  those  of  all  the  other  W. 
India  islands.  Unhappily,  however,  this  prosperity  was 
as  brief  as  it  was  signal ;  and  the  ruin  that  has  over¬ 
whelmed  the  island  may  be  said  to  be  complete.  To 
attempt  to  give  any  intelligible  sketch,  how  slight  so¬ 
ever,  of  the  events  by  which  this  destruction  was 
brought  about,  and  by  which  the  negroes  of  II.  eman¬ 
cipated  themselves  from  the  dominion  of  the  whites, 
and  founded  an  independent  state,  would  far  exceed  our 
limits.  At  the  time  of  the  French  revolution,  the 
negro  element  in  the  French  part  of  St.  Domingo  were 
estimated  at  about  500,000.  That  a  good  deal  of  dissat¬ 
isfaction  existed  among  them  is  certain;  but  there  was 
no  disposition  to  revolt,  and  the  rash  and  injudicious 
proceedings  of  the  mother  country,  the  debates  and 
cruel  administration  of  the  colonial  govt.,  and  the  deep- 
rooted  animosities  of  the  whites  and  mulattoes,  were 
the  prominent  causes  of  the  revolution.  The  proscrip¬ 
tions,  ruin,  bloodshed,  and  atrocities  by  which  it  was 
accompanied  and  brought  about,  are,  perhaps,  hardly  to 
be  paralleled.  In  1800  H.  was  proclaimed  independent ; 
and  its  independence  was  consolidated  by  the  final  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  French  in  1803.  This  was  effected  by 
Dessalines  (7.  v.),  who  erected  the  French  or  W.  part  of 
the  island  into  an  empire,  of  which  he  became  emperor, 
with  the  title  of  James  I.  His  despotism  and  cruelty 
soon  rendered  him  universally  detested.  He  was  slain 
in  an  insurrection  in  1806,  and  the  island  was  then 
divided  among  several  chiefs,  the  principal  of  whom 
were  Christophe  (7.  v.)  in  the  N.W.,  and  Petion  in  the 

5. W.  In  1811  the  former  made  himself  be  proclaimed 
king,  under  the  title  of  Henry  I.  Petion  continued  to 
act  as  president  of  the  republic  till  his  decease  in  1818, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Boyer  (7.  u.),  who,  after  the 
suicide  of  Christophe  in  1820,  took  possession  of  his 
dominions ;  and  the  Spanish  portion  of  the  country  hav¬ 
ing,  in  1821,  voluntarily  placed  itself  under  his  govt.,  he 
became  master  of  the  whole  island.  Boyer  was  deposed 
In  1843,  when  the  state  of  San  Domingo  separated  from 
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Hayti,  and  formed  itself  into  a  separate  republic,  elect- 1 
iug  Gen.  Santana  president  in  1844.  Tlie  next  change 
was  into  that  of  an  empire,  President  Soulouque  ( q .  v.) 
assuming  the  title  of  Emperor  Faustin  I.  in  1849. 
Forced  to  abdicate  in  1858,  H.  became  once  more  a  re¬ 
public  under  the  presidency  of  Fabre  Geffrard,  in  185C; 
while  the  stata  of  San  Domingo  gave  itself  up  to  Spain 
in  1861.  In  Sept.,  1863,  however,  the  Dominicans  rose  in 
insurrection,  expelled  the  Spanish  authorities,  and 
again  proclaimed  a  republic,  this  time  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Col.  Palengo.  In  1867,  an  insurrection  broke 
out  in  Hayti,  under  Gen.  Salnave,  and  in  March  of  the 
same  year,  President  Geffrard  resigned  office,  being  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Salnave,  who  was  elected  for  a  term  of  4  years 
in  the  following  June.  In  Nov.,  however,  he,  in  his 
turn,  had  to  encounter  an  insurrectionary  crisis,  and 
three  rival  presidents  divided  the  island ;  Gen.  Domin- 
gue  in  the  S.,  and  Gen.  Nissage  Saget  in  the  N.,  while 
Salnave  had  command  of  Port-au-Prince  (the  cap.)  and 
the  centre.  After  a  sanguinary  civil  war  lasting  over 
twelve  months,  Salnave  succeeded,  in  1869,  in  over¬ 
throwing  his  opponents,  only  to  be  himself  overthrown 
in  Jan.,  1870,  by  a  fresh  insurrection  headed  by  General 
Saget,  which  succeeded  in  capturing  his  last  stronghold, 
together  with  himself,  who,  after  an  impromptu  trial, 
was  summarily  shot.  Saget  was  proclaimed  president 
in  the  following  March.  Events  in  San  Domingo  during 
these  years  showed  but  little  improvement  over  Hayti; 
after  a  three  months’  lease  of  power,  Palengo  was  sup¬ 
planted,  in  June,  1865,  by  Gen.  Pimentel,  who  was  him¬ 
self  in  Aug.  forced  to  make  way  for  Gen.  Cabral,  who 
was,  in  turn,  succeeded,  in  Dec.,  by  Gen.  Buenventura 
Baez.  In  1868,  a  revolt  broke  out  against  his  authority, 
and  Laperon  was  proclaimed  president  by  the  insur¬ 
gents,  who,  however,  were  eventually  crushed  out.  In 
Feb.,  1870,  a  treaty  was  entered  into  between  the  U. 
States  and  Dominican  govts.,  and  a  special  envoy  was 
dispatched  by  the  latter  to  offer  to  the  U.  States  a  lease 
of  the  Bay  of  Samana,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Dominican 
territory.  This  proposition  was  subsequently  rejected 
by  the  U.  S.  Under  Hippolyte  (1889-90)  the  condition 
of  Hayti  improved;  he  was  succeeded  (1896)  by  Gen. 
Sam.  In  the  same  year  Gen.  Hereaux  became  president 
of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Haytisin  ( ha'shi-an ),  a.  Relating  to  the  Island  of 
Hayti,  West  Indies.  (Written  also  Haytien.) 

— n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Hayti.  ( Haitian  is  also  used.) 

llay'ton,  in  IFisconsm,  a  post-village  of  Calumet  co., 
on  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  R.R.  Pop.  (1897)  about  400. 

Hay'torite,  n.  (Mill.)  Quartz  under  the  form  of 
Datolite  (q.  «.).  Quartz  sometimes  alters  or  replaces 
crystals  of  other  minerals  and  appears  in  their  forms. 
H.  is  thus  a  pseudomorph  of  datolite. 

Uay'ward,  n.  [Fr.  Iiaie,  hedge,  and  A.  S.  ward.]  A 
keeper  of  the  common  herd  of  cattle  of  a  town  or  vil¬ 
lage;  also  a  person  appointed  in  the  lord’s  court  to  take 
care  of  the  cattle,  hogs,  Ac.,  of  his  manor  and  prevent 
them  from  injuring  the  hedges  or  fences.  The  aristo¬ 
cratic  patronymic  of  Howard  (dukes  of  Norfolk,  Ac.)  is 
said  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  more,  common  surname  of 
Hogward,  Hayward.  (English.) 

Hay' ward,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of  Freeborn 
county. 

Hay'wood,  or  Hayward’s,  formerly  San  Lorf.nzo,  in 
California,  a  post-village  of  Alameda  co.,  about  20  m.  E. 
S.E.  of  San  Francisco.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,500. 

Hay  WOOll,  in  North  Carolina,  a  W.  county,  adjoining 
Tennessee;  area,  about  590  sq.m.  Hirers.  Big  Pigeon 
river  and  some  smaller  streams.  Surface ,  diversified, 
the  Iron  or  Great  Smoky  Mountains  bounding  it  on  the 
N.W. ;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cap.  Waynesville.  Pop. 
(1890)  13,346. 

— A  post- village  of  Chatham  co.,  31  m.  W.N.W.  of  Raleigh. 

Haywood,  in  Tennessee,  a  W.  county;  area,  about  570 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Hatchee  and  the  S.  Fork  of  Forked  Deer 
river.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Browns¬ 
ville.  Pop.  (1890)  23,558. 

Haz'ael,  (Script.)  an  officer  of  Benhadad  king  of  Syria, 
whose  future  accession  to  the  throne  was  revealed  to 
the  prophet  Elijah  (1  Kings  xix.  15).  Many  years  after¬ 
wards  he  was  sent  by  Benhadad  to  consult  Elisha,  then 
at  Damascus,  as  to  his  recovery  from  sickness,  and  on 
the  next  day  smothered  the  king  with  a  wet  cloth  (2 
Kings  viii.  7-15),  B.  C.  885.  Having  usurped  the  throne, 
he  reigned  forty  years ;  and  by  his  successful  and 
cruel  wars  against  Judah  and  Israel  justified  the  fore¬ 
bodings  of  Elisha  (2  Kings  viii.  28;  x.  32  ;  xii.  17  ;  xiii. 
3,  7 ;  2  Chr.  xxii.  5). 

Haz  ard,  n.  [Fr.  hasard;  It.  azzardo,  azzarddre,  L.  Lat. 
azardum ;  probably  from  B’r.  as,  ace  at  dice  and  cards ; 
Hind .  harjeet,  to  venture  in  a  game  at  dice.]  Chance; 
accident ;  casualty  ;  that  which  comes  fortuitously,  un¬ 
expectedly,  or  suddenly ;  hap. 

“  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die." — Shake. 

—Risk;  venture;  jeopardy;  exposure;  liability;  peril; 
danger. 

— A  game  at  dice. 

To  run  the.  hazard,  to  risk;  to  take  the  chance. 

“The  hazard  I  have  rim  to  see  you  here." — Dryden. 

•— w.  a.  [Fr.  hasarder. ]  To  risk;  to  venture;  to  expose 
to  chance  or  luck. 

“  They  . . .  hazard  greatly  their  own  estates."  —  Hooker. 

— To  incur,  or  bring  on  :  as,  he  hazarded  the  loss  of  his 
life.  —  To  put  in  danger  of  loss  or  injury. 

“  He  hazards  his  neck  to  the  halter." —  Fuller. 

—v.  n.  io  try  the  chance ;  to  adventure ;  to  run  the  risk 
or  danger. 

Haz’ard,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Perry  co., 
abt.  94  m.  S.E.  of  Lexington. 

Haz'ardable,  o.  Uncertain;  indefinite;  resting  upon 


chance;  liable  to  hazard;  as,  a  “ hazardable  determina¬ 
tion.”  —  Browne. 

ll;tz'ar<lt‘r,  n.  One  who  hazards,  or  puts  to  chance. 

■  1  nzu  rdous,  a.  Containing  hazard  ;  that  exposes  to 
peril  or  danger  of  loss  or  evil;  perilous;  dangerous; 
daring;  adventurous;  venturesome;  precarious  ;  uncer¬ 
tain  ;  as,  a  hazardous  step,  a  hazardous  attempt. 

Hazardously,  adv.  In  a  hazardous  manner;  with 
peril ;  with  danger  of  loss  or  evil. 

Haz'ardousness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  haz¬ 
ardous. 

Haz'ard- table,  n.  (Games.)  A  table  for  playing 
hazard,  and  other  games  of  chance. 

Haz'ardville,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  Hart¬ 
ford  co.,  abt.  18  m.  N.N.E.  of  Hartford. 

Haze,  n.  [Armor,  aezen,  vapor,  exhalation;  Hind,  ko- 
hasa,  a  haze.]  Vapor  which  renders  the  atmosphere 
thick,  though  not  so  damp  as  in  foggy  weather. 

— v.  n.  To  be  thick  or  opaque  with  haze. 

Haze.  v.  a.  To  frighten  or  intimidate;  to  annoy  by 
playing  practical  jokes  upon;  to  irritate  with  captious 
or  needless  reproof;  to  punish  by  inflicting  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  a  disagreeable  or  irksome  duty;  —  chiefly  used 
in  a  slang  sense,  by  sailors,  students,  Ac. 

Ilazebrouek,  (haz'brook,)  a  town  of  France,  dept. 
Nord,  25  m.  W.of  Lille.  Manuf.  Thread,  cloth,  leather, 
tobacco,  linen,  Ac.  Pop.  8,310. 

Hazel,  (hd'zl.)  [A.  S.  hsesl.]  (Bot.)  The  common 
name  of  t  lie  genus  of  plants  Corylus,  order  Corjlaceit,  of 
which  the 
fruit  is  a  nut 
in  a  leafy  and 
laciniated 
cup,  the  en¬ 
larged  involu¬ 
cre  of  the  fe¬ 
male  flower. 

The  male 
flowers  are  in 
cyli  n  d  rical 
catkins  (Fig. 

1256) ;  the  fe¬ 
male  flowers 
appear  as 
mere  clusters 
of  colored 
styles  at  the 
extremities  of 
buds;  the 
male  flowers 
are  p  r  e  tty 
conspic  u  ous, 
the  female 
flowers  are 
very  small. — 

The  Common 
H.  (C.  ave.lla- 
na)  is  a  large 
shrub  or  low 

tree,  with  a  bell-shaped  fruit-cup.  which  is  somewhat 
two-leaved,  open,  and  spreading.  It  is  a  native  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  much  resembles  C.  Americanus,  which  grows 
in  thickets  and  borders  of  fields,  throughout  the  United 
States.  Hazel-nuts  yield,  on  pressure,  about  half  their 
weight  of  a  bland  fixed  oil,  often  called  nut- oil  in 
England,  the  hazel-nut  being  popularly  known  by 
the  term  nut  alone.  But  in  France  and  in  Germany 
it  is  walnut-oil  which  is  usually  called  nut-oil.  Hazel¬ 
nut  oil  has  drying  properties,  and  is  much  used  by 
painters;  it  is  also  used  by  perfumers  as  a  basis  with 
which  to  mix  expensive  fragrant  oils ;  and  it  has 
been  employed  medicinally  in  coughs.  The  wood  of 
the  hazel,  although  seldom  large  enough  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  carpenter,  is  very  tough  and  flexible,  and 
hazel-rods  are  therefore  much  used  for  making  crates, 
hurdles,  hoops  for  small  barrels,  Ac.  The  thicker  stems 
of  H.  are  used  for  making  charcoal,  which  is  in  great 
request  for  forges,  is  much  esteemed  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  gunpowder,  and  is  the  kind  preferred  by  artists 
for  crayons.  Most  of  the  cultivated  varieties  of  the 
hazel-nut  are  known  by  the  names  of  cob-nuts  and  filberts 
(c,  d,  Fig.  1256);  the  former  generally  of  a  roundish 
forms ;  the  latter  characterized  by  the  greater  elonga¬ 
tion  and  laci  [nation  of  the  fruit-cup;  the  name  filbert 
being  indeed  regarded  as  a  corruption  of  full-beard. 
The  Red  Filbert,  or  Lambert's  Nut,  is  remarkable  for 
having  the  pellicle  which  surrounds  the  kernel  of  a 
crimson-red  color.  The  finer  kinds  of  H.  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  grafting  and  by  layers.  Rods  of  hazel  wood 
have  been  long  credited  with  magical  properties  by 
the  credulous,  it  being  believed  that  by  the  use  of  a 
divining  rod  made  of  them  the  location  of  water,  min¬ 
erals,  or  buried  treasure  could  be  discovered  in  the 


Fig.  1256. — the  hazel, 

( Corylus  Americanus.) 
female  flower ;  b,  male  flower;  c,  cob-nut; 
d,  Albert. 


earth. 

Ha'zel, ».  Pertaining  to  the  hazel,  or  resembling  it :  of 
a  light-brown  color  like  the  hazel-nut;  its,  hazel  eyes. 

Ha'zel.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Luzerne  co. 

H  a'zel  Dell,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Cumberland  co.  I 

Hazel-earl li,  lla'zel-motild,  n.  An  earth 
adapted  to  the  hazel ;  a  fertile  loam. 

Ha'zelgreen,  in  Alabama,  a  post-vill.  of  Madison  co. 

Hazelgreen,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Wolfe  co.. 

Ilazelgreeii,  in  West  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Ritchie 
county. 

Ha'zel  Green,  in  It'isconsin,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Grant  co.,  about  12  m.  N.  of  Galena. 

Ha'zelll urst,  in  Georgia,  a  post-tow  n  of  Appling  co., 
on  Southern  R.  R.  Pop.  (1897)  32U. 

Ha'zelly,  a.  Of  the  color  of  the  hazel-nut;  light 
brown. 

lla'zel-mit,  it.  The  nut  or  fruit  of  the  hazel. 


Ha'zel  ton,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Barber  co, 
located  on  the  A.,  T.  A  S.  Fe  R.  R. 

Hazel  Ion.  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Shiawassee 
co.,  about  40  m.  N.E.  of  Lansing. 

Ha'zeln  ootl,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Rice  co., 
about  16  m.  N.  of  Faribault. 

Ha'ziness,  n.  State  or  circumstances  of  being  hazy; 
mental  torpidity;  forgetfulness. 

Ha'zle  Grove,  in  Missouri ,  a  village  of  Saline  co. 

Ha'zleliurst,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village  of  Copiah 
co.,  about  40  m.  S.  by  W.  ot  Jackson.  Pop.  (1890)  1,745. 

Ha'zle  Patch,  ill  Kentucky,  a  post-vill.  of  Laurel  co. 

Ha'zlelon,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Gibson  co.,  on 
White  river,  about  13  m.  S.  of  Vincennes.  Pop.  608. 

Hazleton,  in  Iowa,  a  post-town  of  Buchanan  co. 
Pop.  (1S97)  about  1,500. 

Hazleton,  ill  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Texas  co. 

Hazleton,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  thriving  post-borough  of 
Luzerne  co.,  on  Lehigh  Val.  R.  R.,  22  m.  S.  of  Wilkes- 
barre ;  mines  and  ships  anthracite  in  large  quantities- 
and  has  other  important  industries.  Pop.  (1897)  about 
13,500. 

Haz'lettville,  in  Delaware,  a  post-village  of  Kent  co. 

Ha'zlewood,  ill  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Ballard  co. 

Hazlewood,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Itedw'ood  co,. 
on  the  Minnesota  co,  about  70  m.  W.  of  Glencoe. 

Hazlewood,  in  Missouri,  a  village  and  township  of 
Webster  co,  about  22  m.  E.  of  Springfield. 

Hazlewood,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Hamilton  co. 

Hazlewood.  in  S.  Carolina,  a  township  of  Chester  co. 

Haz'litt,  William,  an  Euglish  author  and  critic,  B. 
1778.  Educated  for  the  clerical  profession,  //.,  after  a 
brief  attempt  at  an  art  career,  decided  to  enter  the- 
paths  of  literature,  and  in  1805  produced  his  JYinciples 
of  Human  Action.  This  was  the  germ  of  a  long  and 
successful  literary  career,  during  which  lie  gave  to  the 
world  his  Lectures  on  the  Literature  of  the  Elizabethan 
Age;  Table  Talk;  Lectures  on  the  English  Poets;  The 
Spirit  of  the  Age ,  and  his  well-known  Life  of  JNapoleon 
Bonaparte,  (4  vols.  Svo,  1828.)  D.  1830. —  Ilis  son  Wil¬ 
liam  is  also  distinguished  as  a  man  of  letters;  and  the 
hereditary  tendency  is  further  exemplified  in  his  son, 
William  Carew,  b.  1834,  author  of  the  History  of  the 
Venetian  Republic;  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver's 
Island  ;  The  Gold  Fields  of  Cariboo;  and  Remains  of  the 
Early  Popular  Poetry  of  England. 

Ha'  zor.  (Script.)  A  chief  city  of  northern  Canaan, 
whose  king,  Jabin,  at  the  head  of  an  allied  host,  was  de¬ 
feated  by  Joshua,  (Josh.  xi.  1-13.)  Hazor  revived,  how, 
ever,  and  for  a  time  oppressed  the  Israelites;  but  was 
subdued  by  Barak,  fortified  by  Solomon,  and  remained 
in  the  possession  of  Israel  until  the  invasion  of  Tiglath- 
pileser,  (Josh.  xix.  36;  Judg.  iv.  2;  1  Kings  ix.  15;  2 
Kings  xv.  29  )  It  lay  not  far  from  Lake  Mel  on.  —  It  w  as 
also  the  name  of  cities  in  J  udah  and  Benjamin,  (Josh.  xv. 
2-3  ;  Neb.  xi.  33  ;)  and  of  an  unknown  region  in  Arabia, 
laid  waste  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Ha'  zy,  a.  Thick  with  vapor,  but  not  so  damp  as  in 
foggy  weather  ;  as,  a  hazy  morning. 

“  The  hazy  North."  —  Thomson. 

— Forgetful ;  having  but  a  dim  idea  or  recollection  of ;  intel¬ 
lectually  dull ;  as,  a  man  of  hazy  opinions. 

He,  (he,)  (pron.  of  the  third  person  ;  nom.  he  -.pass,  his;, 
obj.  him.)  [A.S. ;  D.  hij ;  Fris.  hi;  Dan.  and  Swed.  han; 
Ileb.  hu  :  Ar.  hit ;  Ir.  i ;  Gael,  o  ;  Armor,  he;  Hind,  yih.], 
A  substitute  for  the  third  person,  masculine  gender, 
representing  the  man  or  male  person  named  before. 

“  Adam  spoke  ;  so  cheered  he  his  fair  spouse."  —  Milton. 

— Any  man  ;  the  man;  —  used  indefinitely  for  any  person, 
and  generally  preceding  a  relative  pronoun. 

“ He  that  is  down  can  fall  no  lower." — Butler. 

— Man :  a  male ;  any  male  person  or  animal ;  as,  a  A  e-goat. 

“  Mantua's  law  is  death  to  any  he  that  utters  them." — Shake. 

Head,  (Wd.)  n.  [A.S.  heafod;  Ger.  haupt;  D.hoofdp 
Dan.  bored;  Goth,  haubith.  The  A.S.  is  probably  con¬ 
nected  with  hrbban,  Goth,  hafjan,  to  raise,  to  elevate.] 
The  uppermost  part  of  the  human  body,  or  the  foremost 
part  of  the  body  of  prone  or  creeping  animals.  —  See- 
Brain.  Skull,  Tongue,  Ac. 

— The  principal,  chief,  upper,  or  foremost  part  of  a  thing; 
the  top  or  extremity  of  a  thing,  especially  when  larger 
than  the  other  part  or  parts;  as,  the  Arad  of  a  mast, 
of  a  spear,  cabbage,  nail,  cane,  Ac.  —  The  fore  or  front 
part,  or  the  place  where  the  head  should  go ;  as,  the 
head  of  a  bed,  the  head  (or  hood)  of  a  carriage. — A  chief; 
a  principal  person  of  any  organized  body;  a  leader;  a. 
commander;  as,  the  head  of  the  Church,  the  head  of  an 
army,  the  head  of  a  State  or  family,  a  head-cook,  Ac. 

“  The  heads  ot  the  chief  sects  of  philosophy." — Tillotson. 

— ,first  P'ace  1  the  place  of  honor,  command,  or  respon- 
sibility;  the  front;  the  most  important  position;  as, 
the  head  of  troops,  the  head  of  the  class,  Ac. 

“  They  made  room  for  the  old  knight  at  the  head  of  them.” 

Addison. 

— Countenance ;  presence. 

“  All  the  stars  hide  their  diminished  heads." — Milton, 

— An  individual;  each  one  among  many;  as,  a  thousand1 
head  of  cattle,  a  certain  rate  per  head,  Ac.  —  The  brain; 
the  seat  of  the  intellect;  the  understanding;  mental 
faculties  :  as,  he  has  a  good  head  for  figures,  that  is,  of 
good  arithmetical  ability  ;  of  his  own  head,  of  his  owd 
idea  or  free-will;  voluntary;  it  never  enters  his  head, 
it  does  not  occur  to  him. 

“  We  laid  our  heads  together,  to  consider  what  grievances  the 
nation  had  suffered." — Addison. 

— The  principal  source,  spring,  or  beginning,  as  of  a  rivei 
or  stream  of  water:  as,  the  head  of  the  Niger ;— hence 
the  height  of  the  surface,  as  of  water;  also  the  quantity 
in  reserve,  and  the  pressure  resulting  from  either  -  as  a 
good  head  of  water,  the  head  of  a  gulf.  Ac.  —  A  topic  of 
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discourse;  chief  point  or  subject  of  argument,  disquisi-i 
tion, &c. ;  a  chapter  or  division ;  as,  the  heads  of  a  sermon.  [ 
“  'Tis  our  duty  ...  to  satisfy  ourselves  on  this  head."  Atterbury.  j 

— Crisis;  pitch;  culminating  point;  height;  force;  as, 
this  evil  Has  now  grown  to  a  head. 

"  1  have  married  her :  the  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending.” 

Shaks. 

— State  of  a  deer’s  horns  by  which  his  age  is  known. 

“  A  buck  is  called  the  fifth  year  a  buck  of  the  first  head."— Shaks. 

— The  frothy  effervescence  which  rises  on  a  glass  of  ale  or 
pot  of  porter,  or  other  liquor  in  a  state  of  ebullition ;  as, 
give  me  a  pint  of  beer  with  a  head.  —  Mode  of  dressing 
the  hair ;  head-dress,  or  covering ;  as,  a  head  of  hair. 

“  Ladies  gain  a  point  when  they  have  teased  their  husbands  to 
buy  them  a  laced  head." — Swift. 

— Power:  military  force;  material  strength;  influence;) 
as,  one's  apprehensions  gain  he.ad. 

“My  lord,  the  French  have  gathered  head." — Shaks. 

— Resistance;  successful  opposition;  spontaneous  will  or; 
resolution. 

“  Making  another  head  to  fight  again.” — Shaks. 

— Liberty;  license;  freedom  from  restraint  or  control. 

“  He  gave  his  able  horse  his  head." — Shaks. 

(Naut.)  The  forward  part,  or  fore  extremity  of  a  ship. 
It  is  generally  applied  to  the  cutwater,  which  is  adorned 
with  a  figure  or  billet. 

— pi.  ( Building.)  Tiles  laid  at  the  eaves  of  a  house. 

Head  of  Water.  (Civ.  Engineering.)  The  height  which 
a  column  of  water  is  submitted  to;  it  is  measured  from 
the  upper  surface  of  the  lower  stream  to  the  upper  sur¬ 
face  of  the  reservoir  producing  the  pressure.  The  effec¬ 
tive  pressure  will  be  that  indicated  by  this  height,  dimin¬ 
ished  by  the  friction  that  the  column  of  water  under¬ 
goes  in  the  pipes,  and  through  any  change  of  direction 
that  may  take  place  in  them.  —  By  the  head.  (Naut.)  A 
term  implying  that  a  ship's  head  is  depressed  in  the  water; 
as,  she  draws  16  feet  by  the  head. —  Head-sails,  head- 
yards.  (Naut.)  The  sails  and  yards  applying  to  the  fore¬ 
mast  of  a  ship  —Head  and  ears,  deeply;  completely; 
entirely ;  with  the  whole  being;  as,  he  is  head  and  ears 
in  love.  —  To  be  altogether  submerged  ;  as,  they  are  head 
and  ears  in  debt,  to  be  soused  head  and  ears  in  water, 
<Sx.  —  Head  and  shoulders,  by  forcible  means;  violently. 

“  They  bring  in  every  figure  of  speech,  head  and  shoulders,  by 
main  force.”  —  Felton. 

In  a  great  degree;  much;  by  far;  exceedingly;  as, 
they  are  head  and  shoulders  above  me. —  To  come  to  a 
head,  to  mature ;  to  reach  its  full  limit ;  as,  a  boil  conies 
to  a  head.  —  Head  or  tail,  one  side  or  the  other;  this 
side  or  that;  used  in  determining  anything  by  the  toss¬ 
ing  of  a  coin  into  the  air,  head  bearing  the  effigy,  and 
tail  the  other  side  ;  as,  head  or  tail,  two  out  of  three  ?  — 
To  his  head,  point-blank;  before  his  face.  —  Neither 
head  nor  tail,  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other;  indistinct ; 
indefinite;  as,  I  can  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  it. — 
To  make  head,  or  to  make  head  against,  to  advance ;  to 
move  onward  in  face  of  resistance  ;  as,  “  Ilenry  Boling- 
broke  made,  head  against  my  power.”  (Shaks.) 

To  turn  head,  to  show  the  face;  to  turn  the  front. 

“  The  ravishers  turn  head,  the  fight  renews.”  — Dryden. 

Hoad,  v.  a.  To  form  a  head  to ;  to  fit  or  furnish  with  a 
head;  as,  to  head  an  arrow. 

“  A  spear  upright,  headed  with  piercing  steel."  —  Dryden. 

— To  lop;  to  cut  off  the  head  of,  as  trees. 

— To  lead;  to  direct;  to  act  as  leader  to,  or  commander  of,  J 
as  a  company  ;  as,  to  head  an  expedition,  to  head  a  riot,! 
to  head  a  clique,  to  head  the  opposition,  &c. 

“  This  lord  had  headed  his  appointed  bands."  —  Prior. 

— To  go  in  front  of;  to  get  into  the  front  of,  in  order  to; 
stop;  to  oppose;  to  run  round  and  blow  in  opposition; 
to ;  as,  contrary  winds  headed  the  ship,  to  head  a  drove 
of  sheep,  &c.  —  To  set  on  the  head  ;  as,  to  head  a  barrel. 

To  head  off,  to  get  before  ;  to  intercept ;  to  interpose 
one’s  self;  as,  to  head  of  a  fugitive. 

— v.  n.  To  spring;  to  have  its  source  or  origin,  as  a  stream. 

— To  go  ;  to  move  toward;  to  tend  ;  as,  the  ship  heads  N. 
W.  by  N.  —  To  form  a  head  ;  to  come  to  maturity  ;  as, 
how  does  your  asparagus  head  ? 

Headache,  (hed'dlc,)  n.  [Sax.  heafod,  head,  ace,  ache.] 
(Med.)  II.,  or  pain  in  the  head,  is  a  complaint  of  very 
common  occurrence,  and  may  result  from  so  many  differ¬ 
ent  causes,  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  many  special 
directions  regarding  it.  There  are  few  diseases  with 
which  it  does  not  occur  symptomatically,  and  it  is  a  | 
prominent  symptom  in  all  fevers  and  inflammations,  and  [ 
in  many  nervous  complaints.  It  occurs  idiopathically,  j 
either  from  weakness  or  exhaustion  of  the  nerve-power 
of  the  brain,  or  from  a  disordered  state  of  the  digestive 
apparatus.  Sometimes  it  is  an  obtuse  pain  extending 
over  the  whole  head,  with  a  sense  of  heaviness,  and  a 
general  torpitude  of  the  sensorial  power,  disqualifying 
the  person  for  continued  mental  effort.  The  sight  is 
often  dim,  the  hearing  dull,  and  the  memory  defective. 
This  arises  from  some  weakness  or  exhaustion  of  the 
brain,  and  is  produced  by  irregular  circulation  of  blood 
in  the  head,  by  great  mental  exertion,  or  by  violent 
mental  passions.  When  it  arises  from  an  overloaded) 
condition  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain,  there  is  usu-j 
ally  a  bloated  countenance,  full  red  eye,  and  a  dull 
inanimate  expression.  Cold  applications  to  the  head, 
leeches  to  the  temples,  or  cupping  on  the  back  of  the 
neck,  with  spare  diet  and  active  aperients,  are  the 
proper  means  to  be  adopted  in  this  case.  Where  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  nervous  exhaustion  or  nervous  irritability, 
soothing  and  strengthening  measures  are  to  be  adopted, 
and  stimulants,  as  much  as  possible,  avoided.  Tonics 
ought  to  be  employed,  and  such  other  means  as  out-door 
exorcise,  sea-bathing,  &c.,  as  tend  to  strengthen  and  I 
invigorate  the  system.  Bilious  headache,  or  such  as  | 


arises  from  a  disordered  state  of  the  digestive  organs, 
usually  affects  one  side  of  the  head  only,  or  but  a  por¬ 
tion  of  it,  most  commonly  over  one  eye,  and  increasing 
to  an  acute  and  often  throbbing  pain.  It  is  commonly 
accompanied  with  a  feeling  of  sickness,  often  leading  to 
vomiting,  and  producing  extreme  languor  and  depres¬ 
sion  of  spirits.  This  kind  of  H.  seldom  lasts  more  than 
a  few  hours  at  a  time,  and  may  generally  bo  removed 
by  taking  a  blue  pill  at  bed-time,  with  a  colocyuth  pill, 
or  other  aperient,  in  the  morning.  In  rheumatic  H., 
which  is  commonly  caused  by  exposure  to  cold,  the 
pain  is  of  a  remittent,  shifting,  nature,  Bhooting  from 
point  to  point,  and  is  felt  most  at  night,  when  the 
patient  is  warm  in  bed.  —  See  Rheumatism. 

Heart-band,  n.  A  fillet  or  band  for  the  head.  —  The 
band  at  each  end  of  a  bound  book. 

Heart-block,  n.  (Sawing.)  The  movable  cross-piece 
of  a  timber-carriage  for  holding  the  log. 

Hcad'boroilgll,  (-bur'ro,)  n.  (Old  Eng.  Law.)  See 
Boks-holder. 

(Mod.  Eng.  Law.)  A  constable  in  a  country  district. 

Head'-elieese,  n.  (Cookery.)  Same  as  Brawn,  q.  r. 

Head'-dress,  n.  The  dress  of  the  head  or  hair;  the 
covering  or  ornaments  of  a  woman’s  head  or  hair ;  head- 
gear.  —  See  Hair-dress. 

— The  crest  on  a  fowl's  head. 

“  Among  birds  ...  a  most  beautiful  head-dress." — Addison. 

Head'ed,  a.  Furnished  with  a  head;  —  used  in  com¬ 
position  ;  as,  double-/ieac/cd,  thick-headed,  long -headed, 
clear-headed,  &c.  —  Having  a  top  or  head  matured  by 
growth;  as,  a  headed  cauliflower,  —  led;  directed;  as, 
a  headed  mob. 

Head'er,  n.  One  who  heads,  as  nails,  casks,  & c. 

— A  plunge  head  foremost  into  deep  water;  as,  I  went 
down  to  the  shore  to  take  my  morning  header. 

— One  who  leads  or  directs  a  clique,  party,  or  mob. 

(Building.)  In  masonry,  stones  extending  over  the 
thickness  of  a  wall ;  and,  in  bricklaying,  the  bricks 
which  are  laid  lengthwise  across  the  thickness  of  the 
wall  are  called  headers. 

Head'-fast,  n.  (Naut.)  A  rope  or  hawser  to  fasten  a 
ship's  head  to  a  wharf,  &c. 

Head'-first,  a.  With  the  head  foremost. 

Head'ford,  a  market-town  of  Ireland,  co.  Galway, 
abt.  9  m.  S.VV.  of  Ttiam  ;  pop.  about  1,600. 

Head-frarjfle,  (- gar'gl ,)  a.  A  disease  among  cattle. 

Head'  ■gear,  n.  Same  as  Head-dress,  q.  v. 

Head'ily,  adv.  Hastily;  rashly  ;  so  as  not  to  be  gov¬ 
erned. 

Head'iness,  n.  Quality  of  being  heady;  rashness; 
precipitation.  —  Obstinacy;  stubbornness;  having  no 
disposition  to  submit  to  control.  —  Effervescence  ;  ebul¬ 
lition  ;  as,  headiness  of  liquor. 

Hcart'ing,  n.  That  which  appears  or  stands  at  the 
head;  title;  as,  the  heading  of  a  petition.  —  Act  of  fur¬ 
nishing  with  a  head;  construction  of  a  head;  as,  head¬ 
ing  of  a  cask.  —  Staves,  &c.,  for  the  heads  of  casks. 

Heading-courses.  (Arch.)  The  horizontal  courses, 
consisting  eutirely  of  headers,  in  opposition  to  stretchers, 
or  stretching-courses. — Heading-joint.  (Carp.)  A  joint 
of  boards,  &c.,  meeting  at  right  angles  to  the  grain  of 
the  wood. 

Head'land,  n.  (Geog.)  A  cape;  a  promontory;  a 
point  of  land  projecting  into  the  sea. 

(Agric.)  A  ridge  or  border,  commonly  10  or  12  feet 
broad,  which  is  continued  round  a  field  in  some  cases, 
and  which  in  others  is  only  formed  at  the  two  opposite 
sides,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  space  for  the  horses 
to  turn  on  while  ploughing.  (Also  called  head-ridge.) 

Head  -ledges,  n.  pi.  (Ship-building.)  The  thwart- 
ship  pieces  which  frame  the  hatchways  of  a  ship. 

Head'less,  a.  Beheaded;  decapitated;  having  no 
head.  —  Without  a  chief,  leader,  or  guide. 

“  They  made  the  empire  stand  headless  about  seventeen  years.” 

Haleigh. 

Head'lee,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  White  co.,  20 
miles  N.  of  Logansport. 

Ilead'-liglat,  n.  (Steam-engineering.)  A  light  with  a 
powerful  reflector,  placed  in  front  of  a  locomotive-en¬ 
gine,  to  illuminate  the  track  at  night. 

Head'-Iine,  n.  (Typog.)  The  top  line  of  a  pagein 
which  the  running  title  and  folio  are  given. 

— pi.  (Naut.)  Those  ropes  attached  to  the  sails  which  lie 
nearest  to  the  yards. 

Heart'-lining',  n.  Lining  of  the  head  or  hood  of  a 
carriage,  or  other  vehicle;  also,  the  lining  of  the  roof  of 
a  railroad-car.  (Used  in  the  U.  States.) 

Heart'lonjr,  adv.  With  the  head  foremost;  as,  to  fall 
headlong. — Rashly;  thoughtlessly;  precipitately;  with¬ 
out  reflection. —  Suddenly;  hastily;  without  delay  or 
respite. 

“  Dragged  headlong  from  thy  cradle  to  thy  tomb." —  Dryden. 

— a.  Steep;  precipitous;  abrupt. 

“  Like  a  tower  upon  a  headlong  rock.” — Byron. 

— Rash :  precipitate ;  heedless  of  consequences ;  as,  head¬ 
long  folly. 

Head'-Iugged,  (-lugd,)  a.  Lugged  or  dragged  by  the 
head. 

Head'-iiinin.  n.  The  main  channel  by  which  water 
is  drawn  from  a  river,  lake,  &c.,  for  irrigation,  by  dis¬ 
persion  through  minor  channels. 

Head-man,  n;  pi.  Headmen.  A  chief;  a  leader;  a 
superintendent;  an  overlooker ;  a  foreman. 

H ead'-mafiter,  n.  The  principal  of  a  school;  the 
chief  of  a  body  of  masters  in  an  academy. 

Head'-masterslli|>,n.  Office  of  a  principal  or  head¬ 
master  of  a  school :  as.  the  head-mastership  of  Eton. 

Head'-moiiey.  n.  A  tax  levied  on  each  head  or  in¬ 
dividual,  in  proportion  to  his  rank  or  fortune;  a  capita¬ 
tion-  or  poll-tax. 


Heatl'niost,  a.  Most  advanced  or  forward  ;  first  in  a 
line  or  order  of  progression ;  as,  the  headmost  files  of  a 
regiment. 

Heart'nioiilrt-shot,  n.  (Med.)  An  affection  of  the 
skulls  of  infants,  consisting  in  the  overlapping  of  the 
edges  of  the  sutures. 

Head  of  Grassy,  in  Ky.,  a  post-village  of  Lewis  co. 

Head  of  Island,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-village  of 
Livingstone  co. 

Head  of  Sassafras.  in  Maryland,  a  vi  11.  of  Kent  co., 

Head'-piece,  n.  Armor  for  the  head;  a  helmet;  a 
morion  ;  a  casque. 

•  -The  head.  — Understanding;  force  of  mind. 

“  Eumeues  had  the  best  head-piece  of  all  Alexauder's  captains." 

Prideavx. 

—pi.  (Typog.)  Ornaments  placed  at  the  top  of  the  til st 
page,  and  of  the  pages  beginning  with  books,  chapters, 
&c.,  and  which  are  therefore  called  head-pages.  The  II. 
of  the  old  MSS.  and  some  of  the  early  printed  books 
were  beautifully  illuminated  ;  hut  in  course  of  time 
wood-engraving,  cast-metal  ornaments,  flowers,  and 
brass  rules  were  made  available  for  working  with  the 
types.  H.  have  been  revived  of  late  years;  they  are 
mostly  copied  from  old  works,  but  engraved  in  a  finer 
style. 

Head'-quarters,  n.  pi.  The  quarters  or  place  of  res¬ 
idence  of  the  commanding  officer  of  an  army,  or  any 
military  force ;  the  residence  of  any  chief,  or  place  from 
which  orders  are  issued  ;  hence,  the  centre  of  authority  ; 
as,  dated  from  head-quarters. 

“  The  brain  is  the  head-quarters  or  office  of  intelligence."  —  Collier 

Heart'- rope,  n.  (Naut.)  That  part  of  a  bolt-rope 
which  is  sewed  up  to  the  upper  edge  or  head  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  sails. 

Heart '•sail,  n.  (Naut.)  Any  sail  set  forward  of  a 
ship's  foremast. 

Heart'  •sea,  n.  (Naut.)  A  sea  that  meets  the  head  of 
a  ship,  or  strikes  her  over  the  bows. 

Head'-sltake,  n.  A  shake  of  the  head,  significatory 
of  a  negative. 

Head'stlip,  n.  Office  of  a  head  or  principal ;  author¬ 
ity;  chief  place. 

Heads'man.  n.;  pi.  Headsmen.  One  who  decapitates; 
a  public  executioner. 

Head'springqn.  Source  of  a  spring;  fountain ;  origin. 

Head'stall,  n.  That  part  of  a  bridle  which  covers  the 
horse’s  head. 

Head'-stocks,  n.  (Mach.)  The  frames  which  support 
the  centres  of  a  lathe  ;  viz.,  the  mandril-frame  and  the 
poppet-head,  or  back  centre-frame  ;  also,  the  framings 
used  for  supporting  the  gudgeons  of  a  wheel. 

Head'-stone,  n.  The  chief  or  principal  stone  in  a 
foundation  ;  the  corner-stone. — The  stone  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  grave. 

Heart'strong,  a.  Resolute;  self-willed;  obstinate; 
violent;  ungovernable;  unruly;  venturesome;  as,  a 
headstrong  youth. 

— Proceeding  from  obstinacy, or  invincible  determination. 

“Your  father's  folly  took  a  headstrong  course."  —  Dryden. 

Heart'-tin,  n.  (Mining.)  A  preparation  of  tin  ore 
towards  the  fitting  it  for  working  into  metal. 

Head'-tire,  n.  Head-dress,  covering,  or  gear;  attire 
for  the  head. 

Head  way,  n.  Progress  of  a  ship’s  advancing  motion ; 
hence,  progress  or  advancement  of  any  kind;  as,  they 
are  making  headway  with  the  building. 

(Arch.)  Clear,  open  space  under  an  arch,  or  over  a 
stairway,  &c. 

Head  -wind,  n.  (Naut.)  A  wind  that  blows  in  direct 
opposition  to  a  ship’s  course. 

Head  -work,  n.  Mental  or  intellectual  labor. 

(Arch.)  A  decoration  for  the  keystone  of  an  arch. 

Heart'- work  man,  n.  A  foreman  or  chief  of  a  body 
of  workmen. 

Heart'y,  a.  Apt  to  affect  the  head;  inflaming;  exhila¬ 
rating;  intoxicating;  strong;  as,  a  heady  liquor. 

— Rash;  hasty;  precipitate;  headstrong.— Impetuous ; 
violent ;  rapid  ;  as,  “  a  heady  current.”  —  Shales. 

"Heady,  rasb,  provok’d  with  raging  ire."  —  Shaks. 

Heal,  v  a.  [A.  S.  htelan,  gehtelan,  from  halu.  heel,  health, 
care,  safety  ;  Goth,  hailjan,  to  hail.  See  Health  and 
Whole.]  To  make  hale,  sound,  or  whole;  to  cure  of  a 
sickness  or  wound  ;  to  cause  to  close  up, as  a  wound ;  to 
restore  to  a  sound  state  of  body. —  To  remove,  diminish, 
or  subdue ;  —  said  of  a  hurt  or  wound.  —  To  restore  to 
an  original  state  of  integrit}'. 

“  Our  Saviour  healed  the  sick,  and  raised  the  dead."  —  Addison. 

— To  remove,  as  differences  or  dissension  ;  to  reconcile,  as 
parties  at  variance  ;  to  cure,  as  moral  disease,  aud  restore 
sounduess  to. 

“I  will  heal  their  backsliding."  —  Hos.  xiv.  4.  ! 

— v.  a.  To  grow  whole  or  sound  ;  to  recover;  to  return  to 
a  souud  state;  sometimes  followed  by  up  or  over ;  as, 
the  sore  heals  up,  the  wound  has  healed  over. 

Heal'able,  «.  Susceptible  of  being  healed. 

Healds,  (hee.lde,)  n.  pi.  The  harness  for  guiding  the 
warp  threads  in  a  loom. 

Healrts'txii'lf,  in  California,  a  city  of  Sonoma  co.,  16 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Santa  Rosa.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,600. 

Keald'ville,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of  Rutland  co. 

Heal'er,  n.  He  or  that  which  heals,  cures,  or  restores 
to  soundness. 

HoalTauu',  n.  [A.  S.,  a  catching  of  the  neck.]  The 
old  English  name  for  the  punishment  of  the  pillory. 
The  term  was  also  applied  to  the  fine  paid  in  order  to 
commute  this  punishment. 

Healful,  a.  Healing;  having  a  tendency  to  heal. 

Heal  ing,  a.  Tending  to  cure;  mild  ;  modifying  ;  as- 
suasive:  as,  a  heating  salve. 
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Healing.  n.  (Building.)  The  covering  a  roof  with 
lead,  tin,  slates,  the. 

Heal'ingly,  adv.  In  a  curative  manner. 

Heal  ing;  I*roccss,  n.  (Burg.)  The  means  by  which 
nature  repairs  an  injury  in  the  human  body  are  of  the 
most  simple,  yet  efficacious  character ;  and  if  the  vitality 
of  the  part  has  not  been  destroyed  by  the  accident,  and 
there  is  sufficient  health  and  strength  in  the  patient,  all 
the  surgeon  has  to  do  is  to  cleanse  tiie  part  of  all  irri¬ 
tating  or  foreign  substances,  such  as  grains  of  gunpow¬ 
der,  sand,  stones,  splinters  of  wood,  &c.,  lay  the  parts 
smoothly  together,  and,  enjoining  perfect  rest,  leave 
nature  to  effect  the  cure.  This,  in  the  skin  and  flesh  of 
the  body,  is  effected  by  the  vessels  from  the  cut  or  lacer¬ 
ated  part  throwing  out  a  thin  fluid  called  coagulable 
lymph ,  which,  as  it  hardens,  has  the  effect  of  gluing  the 
parts  together.  Into  this  lymph,  after  a  short  time, 
minute  arteries  shoot,  and  begin  laying  down  new  mus¬ 
cular  fibre,  till  either  the  breach  is  filled  up,  or  the  two 
severed  sides  intimately  unite.  The  simplest  form  of 
this  process  is  when  a  clean  cut  is  made  through  the 
skin  or  flesh  by  a  sharp  knife,  and  the  two  sides,  being 
brought  exactly  together,  and  so  retained,  heal  with 
surprising  rapidity,  leaving  no  trace  of  the  injury  in¬ 
flicted.  This  process  is  called  by  surgeons,  union  or 
healing  by  the  first  intention ,  and  which,  being  the  most 
satisfactory  and  rapid  in  its  result,  is  always  eagerly 
sought  for  in  practice.  The  other  form  of  the  H.  P.  may 
be  illustrated  by  a  wound  inflicted  by  some  weapon  that 
actually  cuts  a  piece  out  of  the  flesh  and  cuticle,  leaving 
a  cavity  of  more  or  less  extent  to  be  closed  up.  As  the 
edges  of  such  a  wound  cannot  be  brought  together  for 
the  intervening  gap,  there  is  no  hope  of  effecting  union 
by  the  first  intention ;  reparation  must  consequently  be 
effected  by  the  production  of  new  matter,  and  the  filling 
up  of  the  cavity  from  the  bottom  by  fresh  granulations, 
till  the  excavation,  having  been  filled  up  to  the  level  of 
the  adjaceut  parts,  begins  to  film  over  from  the  edges, 
and  the  whole  is  covered  with  a  new  and  healthy  skin, 
leaving,  however,  ascaror  cicatrix ;  this  process  is  called 
union  by  the  second  intention.  The  repairing  power  of 
nature  is  so  active,  that  if  a  portion  of  flesh  is  cut  out, 
a  nose  or  finger  severed  from  the  body,  and  either  fitted 
into  its  place,  and  securely  retained  there  for  some  time, 
it  will  become  once  more  as  firmly  united  as  if  it  had 
never  been  parted  from  the  body.  This  is  no  theory, 
but  a  fact,  and  one  that  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  by 
those  who  may  be  called  upon  to  act  as  a  friend  in  need, 
or  on  emergency  in  cases  of  accident.  —  See  Wounds. 

Health,  ( helth ,)  n.  [A.  S.  hielu ;  Ger.  heil. ]  That  con¬ 
dition  of  the  living  body  in  which  all  the  vital,  natural, 
and  animal  functions  are  performed  easily  and  perfectly, 
and  unattended  with  pain.  It  consists  in  a  natural  and 
proper  condition  and  proportion  in  the  functions  and 
structure  in  the  several  parts  of  which  the  body  is  com¬ 
posed.  From  physiology  we  learn  that  there  are  certain 
relations  of  these  functions  and  structures  to  each  other, 
and  to  external  agents,  which  are  most  conducive  to 
their  well-being  and  permanency,  which  constitute  the 
condition  of  health.  States  which  are  deviations  from 
the  due  balance  between  the  several  properties  or  parts 
of  the  animal  frame  constitute  disease.  The  most  per¬ 
fect  stateof  health  is  generally  connected  with  a  certain 
conformation  and  structure  of  the  bodily  organs,  and 
well  marked  by  certain  external  signs  and  figures,  a 
well-proportioned  body,  calm  and  regular  circulation  of 
the  blood,  free  and  full  respiration,  easy  digestion,  &c. 
There  are,  however,  few  persons  who  can  bo  said  to  enjoy 
perfect  health;  and  hence,  in  ordinary  language,  when 
we  speak  of  health,  we  imply  merely  a  freedom  from 
actnal  disease.  In  this  sense,  the  standard  of  health  is 
not  the  same  in  every  individual,  that  being  health  in 
some  which  would  bo  disease  in  another.  The  healthy 
pulse  in  adults  averages  from  70  to  80  per  minute,  yet 
there  are  some  in  whom  90  or  a  100  is  a  healthy  pulse. 
Muscular  strength  and  activity,  nervous  sensibility,  and 
the  sensorial  powers,  vary  exceedingly  in  different  in¬ 
dividuals,  yet  all  within  the  limits  of  health.  There  is 
scarcely  any  earthly  blessing  men  hold  so  lightly  as 
health,  and  yet  thoro  i.;  neno  they  so  deeply  deplore  the 
loss  of  when  deprived  of  it.  In  order  to  preserve  health, 
it  is  necessary  to  bo  temperate  in  food,  exercise,  and 
sleep,  and  pay  strict  attention  to  bodily  cleanliness,  be¬ 
sides  abstaining  from  spirituous  liquors  and  the  over- 
indulgence  of  3oi."ual  gratifications. 

— Sound  state  of  tho  mind;  natural  vigor  of  the  faculties  ; 
moral  purity;  goodness;  salvation. 

-  “  The  best  preservative  to  keep  the  mind  in  health  IS  the  faith¬ 

ful  admonition  of  a  friers. "  -  ■  Ilacon. 

—Wish  of  health  and  happiness;  —  used  in  drinking. 

“  Come,  love  and  health  to  all ; 

I  drink  to  th'  general  joy  of  the  whole  table."  —  Shake. 

To  drink  a  health,  to  drink  with  the  utterance  of  a  wish 
for  the  health,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  another; 
its,  gentlemen,  let  us  drink  the  Queen’s  health. 

Bill  of  health.  See  Bill. 

Health,  (Public.)  Seo  Sanitary  Science. 

Health'ful,  a.  Full  of  health  ;  being  in  a  sound  state; 
free  from  disease ;  well;  healthy;  hale. 

“  Nature  was  his  physician,  and  kept  him  healthful."  —  South. 

—Serving  to  promote  health  ;  salubrious ;  wholesome ; 
salutary ;  as,  healthful  diet. 

“  Pour  upon  them  the  healthful  spirit  of  thy  grace." 

Book  Com.  Prayer. 

— Indicating  health  and  soundness  ;  resulting  from  a  hale 
or  wholesome  condition  ;  as,  a  healthful  life. — Well-dis¬ 
posed  ;  favorable ;  propitious. 

“  Such  an  exploit  have  I  in  hand, 

Had  you  a  healthful  ear  to  hear  it."  —  Shake. 

Healthfully ,  adv.  In  health;  soundly;  wholesomely 


Heal  til 'ful  ness,  n.  A  state  of  being  healthy  or 
well;  wholesomeness ;  salubrity;  state  or  qualities  that 
promote  health  and  vigor;  as,  the  healthfulness  of  the  air. 

Healtll'ily,  adv.  In  a  healthy  manner ;  without  dis¬ 
ease;  soundly. 

Healtll'iness,  n.  State  of  being  healthy  or  in  health ; 
wholesomeness ;  soundness  ;  freedom  from  disease. 

Healtli'less,  a.  Without  health;  weak;  sickly  ;  infirm. 

—Not  conducive  to  health;  unwholesome. 

Heallli'lessness,  n.  State  of  being  healthless. 

Healtll'-olHcer,  n.  A  person  charged  with  the  sani¬ 
tary  supervision  of  a  town,  &c. 

Healtll'y,  n.  Being  in  health  or  in  a  sound  state  of 
body;  enjoying  health;  vigorous;  hale;  hearty;  as,  a 
healthy  constitution. — Conducive  to  health  ;  healthful ; 
salubrious;  wholesome;  as,  healthy  exercise, a  healthy 
climate. 

Hearn,  n.  [A.  S.  hama,  harne,  the  womb.]  The  after¬ 
birth  in  beasts. 

Hea'nor,  a  town  of  Derbyshire,  England,  9  miles  N. 
of  Derby ;  pop.  7,100. 

Heap,  n.  [A*.  S.,  from  hebban,  to  raise;  Dr.  hoop;  Ger. 
haufe.  See  the  verb.]  A  pile  or  mass;  a  collection  of 
things  laid  in  a  body  so  as  to  form  an  elevation ;  as,  a 
heap  of  stones,  a  heap  of  rubbish. —  A  crowd;  a  con¬ 
course;  a  cluster;  a  throng;  —  used  in  application  to 
persons.  (Colloq.  and  vulgar.) 

“  The  sailors  run  in  heaps ,  a  helpless  crowd." —  Dryden. 

— v.  a.  [A.  S.  heapian  ;  Ger.  hiiufen;  O.Ger.  ItOfon,  gahu- 
fon,  to  heap  up,  to  accumulate.]  To  heave,  raise,  or  lift 
up,  as  in  heaps ;  to  pile ;  to  throw  or  lay,  as  in  a  heap; 
—  often  before  up ;  as,  to  heap  up  sand,  —  or  on  ;  as,  to 
heap  on  coals. 

“  Heap  on  wood,  kindle  the  fire." — Ezek.  xxiv.  10. 

— To  amass;  to  accumulate;  to  lay  up;  to  collect  in  great 
quantity;  to  add  something  else,  in  large  quantities; 
generally  followed  by  up;  as,  to  heap  up  riches.  —  To 
add  till  the  mass  takes  a  roundish  or  conical  form,  or 
till  it  rises  above  the  usual  quantity;  as,  heaped  measure. 

Hea|>'er,  n.  One  who  heaps,  masses,  or  accumulates. 

Ileap'y,  a.  Lying  in  heaps. 

“  O’er  the  mud  pavements,  heapy  rubbish  grows." — Gay. 

Hear,  v.  a,  (imp.  and  pp.  heard.)  [A.  S.  hyran,  ahy- 
rian,  geheoran;  D.  hooren  ;  Gr.  ous,  the  Lat.  audire,  the 
parent  of  the  It.  udire,  and  Fr.  ouir,  seem  connected 
with  the  Sansk.  oui,  to  hear.]  To  perceive  by  the  ear  ; 
to  feel,  as  an  impression  of  sound,  by  the  proper  organs ; 
to  experience  the  sense  of  sound. 

“  To  hear,  to  see,  to  feel,  and  to  possess  ."—Byron. 

— To  give  audience  to,  or  allowance  to  speak  :  to  attend ; 
to  listen  to ;  to  heed ;  to  attend  to  or  examine  judicially ; 
to  try  in  a  court  of  law  or  equity. 

“  Romans,  countrymen,  and  lovers  ;  hear  me  for  my  cause  ;  and 
be  silent  that  you  may  hear.” — Shake. 

— To  obey;  to  attend  favorably;  to  regard;  to  grant,  as 
an  answer  to  a  prayer  or  request ;  to  accede  to  tho 
wishes  of.  —  To  acknowledge  or  take  as  a  title.  (A  Lat- 
inism.) 

‘ ‘  Or  hear' st  thou  rather  pure  ethereal  stream." — Milton. 

To  hear  say,  to  hear  another  person  say  ;  to  receive  by 
rumor ;  to  be  informed  by  common  report  or  talk. 
(Colloquially  used.) 

“  Have  you  not  heard  it  said  full  oft, 

A  woman’s  nay  doth  stand  for  naught?  " — Shake. 

— v.  n.  To  enjoy  the  sense  or  faculty  of  perceiving  sound 
by  the  ear.  “The  hearing  ear.”  (Prov.  xx.  12.)  —  To 
listen  ;  to  hearken;  to  attend.  —  To  be  told;  to  receive 
by  report  or  rumor;  to  be  informed  by  oral  means. 

“  I  have  heard ,  sir,  of  such  a  man." — Shake. 

Heard,  in  Georgia,  a  W.  co.,  adjoining  Alabama;  area, 
about  286  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Chattahoochee  River,  and  the 
Whitewater  and  Sundalhatchee  creeks.  Surface,  un¬ 
even;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Gold,  lead,  and  iron.  Cap. 
Franklin.  Pop.  about  8,500. 

Hear'er,  n.  One  who  hears  ;  one  who  attends  to  what 
is  orally  delivered  by  another;  an  auditor;  one  of  an 
audience. 

II  ear  i  n  g,  n.  (Physiol.)  One  of  the  external  senses ; 
the  function  of  the  ear  by  which  we  are  made  cognizant 
of  the  different  sounds  which  reach  that  organ,  or  the 
faculty  by  which  we  perceive  and  translate  sounds. 
The  air,  set  in  motion  by  the  voice  of  a  speaker,  the  fall 
of  a  hammer,  or  by  any  other  cause,  comes  in  waves  or 
undulations  to  the  ear,  where  they  are  collected  by  the 
cartilage  of  the  ear,  and  the  vibrations  transmitted  to 
the  middle  ear,  causing  the  small  boues  to  strike  the  tym¬ 
panum,  from  whence  they  are  taken  up  and  conveyed  by 
louder  vibrations  to  the  internal  apparatus  of  the  inner 
ear ;  where  the  sounds,  undulating  through  the  semi¬ 
circular  canals,  vestibule,  and  cochlea,  are  reverberated 
where  every  filament  of  the  auditory  nerve,  or  nerve  of 
hearing,  is  expanded,  and  receives  the  impression  of  the 
word  or  sound  carried  by  the  undulating  air.  to  be  trans¬ 
mitted  by  the  nerves  to  the  sensorium,  or  brain,  where 
the  educated  faculty  gives  a  meaning  or  translation  to 
the  sound  heard.  Anatomy  makes  us  familiar  with  the 
machinery  by  which  this  function  is  performed,  hut  how 
we  are  enabled  only  to  hear  one  sound  by  two  ears,  and 
can  with  such  velocity  interpret  sounds  into  words,  and 
words  into  ideas,  is  but  a  part  in  the  chain  of  that  in¬ 
explicable  mystery  which  shrouds  so  many  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  attributes  of  man.  —  See  Ear  ;  Deafness. 

— Act  of  auricular  perception  ;  as,  she’s  hard  of  hearing. 

— Audience;  attention  to  what  is  orally  delivered;  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  heard ;  judicial  trial  or  examination ;  as, 
the  second  hearing  of  the  case  came  on  yesterday. 

— Reach  or  scope  of  the  ear;  extent  within  which  sound 
may  be  heard. 

“  You  have  been  talked  of .  . .  and  that  in  Hamlet’s  hearing.' 

Shake. 


Hoar'ing’- trumpet,  n.  (Acoustics.)  See  Ear. 

TRUMPET. 

Hearken,  ( hiirk’n ,)  v.n.  [A.  S.  heorenian,  hyrenian, 
from  heoran,  to  hear;  L.  Ger.  harken ;  Ger.  horchen  — 
hbren,  to  hear.]  To  lend  the  ear;  to  listen ;  to  attend  to 
what  is  uttered  with  attention  or  curiosity;  to  regard  ; 
to  give  heed  to  what  is  uttered ;  to  observe  or  obey ;  to 
attend ;  to  grant  or  comply  with  ;  to  pay  regard  to. 

“He  hearkens  after  prophecies  and  dreams." — Shake. 

Hearkcner,  (hark'  ner,)  n.  One  who  hearkens  ;  a  lis¬ 
tener  ;  an  auditor. 

Hearsay,  n.  Anything  heard  to  be  said;  report;  com¬ 
mon  talk;  rumor;  fame;  gossip;  scandal;  as,  I  had  it 
from  hearsay. 

H.  Evidence,  (Law.)  is  that  kind  of  evidence  in  which 
a  witness  speaks  not  from  his  own  knowledge,  but  from 
what  he  heard  another  person  say.  As  a  general  rule, 
such  evidence  is  inadmissible  in  a  court  of  law,  as  the 
person  by  whom  the  statement  was  first  made  cannot 
be  sworn,  neither  can  he  be  cross-examined ;  and  the 
full  truth  or  entire  meaning  of  the  statement  may  not 
have  been  carried  away.  But  there  are  some  cases  in 
which  such  evidence  is  received  ;  as  in  proof  of  any 
general  custom,  or  matters  of  common  tradition  or 
repute;  or  an  account  of  what  deceased  persons  have 
said  in  their  life-time. 

Hearse,  (hers,)  n.  [O.  Fr.  herce,  a  harrow;  a  kind  of 
portcullis  with  sharp  pikes,  like  a  harrow;  afterward  a 
sort  of  candle-stick  resembling  a  harrow,  placed  with 
candles  at  the  head  of  graves  or  cenotaphs :  hence  the 
word  came  to  be  used  for  a  grave  or  cenotaph,  for  a  cof¬ 
fin,  and  for  a  funeral  carriage.]  An  ornamental  car  or 
carriage  for  conveying  the  dead  to  the  grave. 

(Venery.)  A  bind  of  the  second  year.  (England.) 

Hearse'-eloth,  n.  A  pall ;  a  covering  for  a  hearse. 

Hearse'-like,  a.  Befitting  a  funeral  or  obsequies. 

Heart.  (hiirt,)n.  [A.S.  heort ;  Fris.  hert;  Dan.  hjeerte ; 
Swed.  hiorta-,  Ger.  herz ;  Icel.  hiarta ;  Lat.  cor;  Gr. 
keatns,  for  keardos ;  Sausk.  hrid ;  also  hridapa,  the 
heart,  knowledge,  science.]  (Anal.)  The  reservoir  of  the 
blood,  and  the  great  central  organ  of  the  circulation,  is 
a  hollow  muscular  organ  in  the  form  of  an  irregular 
cone,  and  placed  obliquely  in  the  lower  or  front  part  of 
the  thorax,  inclined  most  to  the  left  side  (Fig.  1257). 


Fig.  1257. —  THE  HEART,  (RIGHT  SIDE.) 

Tiie  base  is  directed  towards  the  spine,  and  corresponds 
with  the  fourth  and  fifth  dorsal  vertebrae,  while  the 
apex  points  between  the  cartilages  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
ribs  on  the  left  side.  It  rests  upon  the  diaphragm, 
having  the  lower  surface  somewhat  flattened.  It  is  in¬ 
closed  in  a  membranous  bag,  called  the  pericardium, 
but  loosely,  so  as  to  allow  free  motion.  Though  form¬ 
ing  one  muscle,  there  are  two  distinct  hearts,  each  side 
being  divided  from  the  other  by  a  septum  or  wall.  It 
contains  (see  Fig.  201)  four  cavities  —  two  at  the  base, 
termed  auricles,  and  two  at  the  apex,  termed  ventricles. 
Tiie  right  auricle  has  four  apertures  —  one  from  the  su¬ 
perior  vena  cava,  by  which  the  blood  is  returned  from 
tiie  upper  portion  of  the  system ;  one  from  the  inferior 
vena  cava,  returning  tiie  blood  from  the  lower  parts  of 
the  system ;  one  from  the  coronary  vein,  by  which  the 
blood  is  returned  from  the  heart  itself ;  and  one  into 
the  right  ventricle.  The  left  ventricle  lias  its  walls 
much  thicker  than  the  right,  and  forces  the  blood  into 
the  aorta  for  distribution  over  the  entire  system.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  aorta  there  are  three  sigmoid 
or  semilunar  valves,  as  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  for  pre¬ 
venting  the  blood  from  returning.  The  heart  of  a  foetus 
differs  from  that  of  an  adult  in  having  a  foramen  ovale, 
through  which  the  blood  passes  from  the  right  auricle 
to  the  left.  The  exterior  fibres  of  the  heart  are  longitu¬ 
dinal,  the  middle  transverse,  and  the  interior  oblique. 
The  contraction  of  the  heart  is  termed  systole;  its  dila¬ 
tation  diastole.  Each  of  the  four  cavities  of  the  heart 
contains  between  from  2  to  3  oz.  of  blood ;  the  whole 
quantity  of  blood  in  an  adult  man  varies  from  25  to  30 
pints  or  lbs.  The  heart  contracts  4,000  times  in  an  hour; 
there  consequently  passes  through  the  heart  every  hour 
8,000  oz,  or700  lbs.  ofblood;  in  other  words,  overy  drop 
of  blood  in  the  system  passes  through  the  heart  28  times 
in  one  hour,  or  once  every  two  minutes.  See  Circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Blood. 

Diseases  of  the  Heart.  (Med.)  The  heart,  from  the  im¬ 
portant  part  which  it  plays  in  the  animal  economy,  is 
subject  to  various,  serious,  and  often  fatal  diseases. 
Like  the  other  viscera,  it  is  removed  from  the  eye,  so 
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that  little  'knowledge  of  its  condition  can  be  obtained 
by  inspection ;  and  hence  we  must  have  recourse  to 
other  means.  The  ear  is  the  principal  means  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  heart,  and  by  aus¬ 
cultation  and  percussion  (q.  v.)  we  are  enabled  to  detect 
the  existence  of  various  diseases.  The  heart  gives  out 
two  sounds,  known  as  the  first  and  second ,  which  are 
distinguished  from  each  other.  The  first  sound  is  longer 
than  the  second,  and  the  interval  between  the  first  and 
second  sounds  is  shorter  than  that  between  the  second 
and  first.  They  have  been  compared  to  the  two  sylla¬ 
bles  lupp,  dupp.  Any  manifest  alteration  in  these 
sounds  is  indicative  of  the  existence  of  disease.  They 
may  be  high  or  low,  clear  or  dull,  muffled,  rough,  inter¬ 
mittent,  &c.  Murmurs  or  regurgitant  sounds  may  arise 
from  disease  of  the  valves.  The  power  of  distinguishing 
between  the  normal  and  abnormal  sounds  of  the  hearL 
and  of  the  causes  producing  the  latter,  can  only  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  lengthened  experience.  Diseases  of  the  heart 
are  usually  divided  into  two  classes :  1.  functional,  or 
nervous  ;  and  2.  structural,  or  organic.  Chief  among  the 
former  are  palpitations ,  syncope,  or  fainting,  and  angina 
pectoris,  (q.  v.)  They  are  chiefly  to  be  met  with  in  per¬ 
sons  of  a  naturally  nervous  temperament,  more  espe¬ 
cially  women  suffering  from  hysteria  or  other  like  com¬ 
plaints,  and  may  be  induced  by  great  mental  excitement. 
In  such  cases  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  health,  and  by  means  of  tonics,  sea-bathing,  and 
gentle  open-air  exercise,  the  system  is  to  be  strength¬ 
ened.  A’iolent  exertion  and  strong  mental  excitement 
are  particularly  to  be  avoided.  Among  the  principal  or¬ 
ganic  diseases  to  which  the  heart  is  subject  are  pericar¬ 
ditis,  carditis,  endocarditis,  atrophy,  hypertrophy,  dilata¬ 
tion,  and  valvular  disease. —  Pericarditis,  or  inflammation 
of  the  pericardium,  may  be  induced  by  exposure  to  damp 
or  cold, or  by  other  causes, which  give  rise  to  inflammation 
in  other  parts.  It  is  characterized  by  great  tenderness 
over  the  region  of  the  heart,  amounting,  when  pressed, 
to  sharp  cutting  pains,  which  prevent  one  from  lying 
upon  the  left  side.  If,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  pleura 
is  involved,  there  will  be  acute  pain,  or  coughing,  or 
drawing  a  deep  breath.  Sometimes  the  attack  is  not 
so  severe,  and  but  a  slight  pain  is  felt,  or  only  a  sense 
of  heaviness  and  oppression.  Generally  the  action  of 
the  heart  is  increased,  sometimes  so  much  so  as  to  con¬ 
stitute  palpitation.  Frequently  there  is  a  considerable 
quantity  of  fluid  effused  into  the  cavity  of  the  pericar¬ 
dium,  which  is  sometimes  externally  visible  by  the 
bulging  out  over  that  part.  It  is  a  frequent  at¬ 
tendant  of  acute  rheumatism,  (q.  v.)  Its  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment  depends  very  much  upon  the  particular  circum¬ 
stances  of  each  case.  Where  the  disease  is  rapid  and 
violent,  bleeding  may  be  of  great  service  ;  in  other  cases 
tonics,  and  in  some  cases  stimulants,  are  employed. — 
Carditis,  or  inflammation  of  the  heart  itself,  sometimes 
occurs,  but  it  is  usually  accompanied  with  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  pericardium;  the  symptoms  in  both  cases 
are  the  same,  and  the  treatment  will  consequently  be 
similar  in  both.  The  like  remarks  also  apply,  in  great 
measure,  to  endocarditis,  or  inflammation  of  the  in¬ 
terior  lining  membrane  of  the  heart,  which  is  usually 
accompanied  by  one  or  both  of  the  above.  In  this  case 
there  is  more  or  less  of  fever  and  anxiety,  and  a  pecu¬ 
liar  sound  of  the  heart  is  heard  upon  auscultation.  — 
Atrophy,  or  r.  wasting  of  the  heart’s  substance,  arises 
from  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  nutritive  matter.  It 
is  usually  accompanied  by  general  emaciation,  and  will 
be  pretty  sure  to  terminate  in  death.  When  the  heart 
is  examined  after  death,  its  tissues  are  found  to  have 
undergone  a  change,  and,  instead  of  a  striped,  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  homogeneous  appearance.  This  is  called  fatty 
degeneration.  The  treatment  is  to  strengthen  the  sys¬ 
tem  by  tonics,  wholesome  and  nutritious  diet,  open-air 
exercise,  sea-bathing,  and  the  like. — Hypertrophy,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  the  result  of  an  excess  of  nutrition, 
the  nutritive  process  appearing  to  go  on  more  rapidly 
than  the  absorbent.  In  this  way  the  heart  is  often  greatly 
enlarged  in  bulk,  and  its  operation  seriously  interfered 
with.  It  is  usually  distinguished  into  three  kinds, — 1. 
single,  when  the  walls  of  the  heart,  or  its  divisions,  are 
thickened,  without  any  diminution  in  the  capacity  of  the 
cavities;  2.  eccentric,  or  aneurismal,  when  the  walls  are 
thickened,  and  the  cavities  likewise  enlarged;  and,  3. 
concentric,  when  the  cavities  are  diminished  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  thickening  of  the  walls.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  least  common,  and  the  second  the  most  frequent ; 
and  any  of  them  may  afflict  a  single  cavity  or  the  whole 
heart.  From  the  force  with  which  the  blood  is  propelled 
in  such  cases  being  greatly  increased,  the  tendency  is  to 
produce  hemorrhages,  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  apoplexy, 
&c.  The  pulsations  are  frequently  regular  but  strong, 
sometimes  even  visibly  raising  the  bedclothes,  and  the 
chest  is  bulged  out  over  the  part.  Rest,  abstinence, 
and  more  or  less  depletion,  according  to  circumstances, 
are  the  proper  means  to  be  employed  in  such  a  case,  and 
usually,  with  care  and  perseverance,  the  symptoms  will 
be  much  alleviated.  — Dilatation  of  the  heart  is  when  one 
or  more  of  the  cavities  are  enlarged  in  size  without  the 
substance  of  the  heart  itself  being  increased.  It  is 
sometimes  caused  by  increased  action  of  the  heart,  and 
may  be  produced  by  excessive  exercise-or  strong  excite¬ 
ment  of  any  kind ;  it  also  frequently  arises  from  want 
of  sufficient  muscular  strength  in  the  heart  nself, 
or  from  some  obstruction  to  the  free  passage  ot  the 
blood.  It  is  characterized  by  want  of  vigor  in  the  cir¬ 
culation,  and  by  feebleness  and  inability  for  exertion  in 
the  patient ;  he  will  often  be  exhausted  by  the  loss  of  even 
a  small  quantity  of  blood,  and  may  be  even  carried  off 
during  a  trifling  haemorrhage.  Attention  to  the  general 
health,  so  as  to  strengthen  the  patient  and  restore  the 
Circulation,  while  all  exciting  causes  are  to  be  avoided, 


are  the  means  to  employ  in  such  circumstances.— The 
valves  of  the  heart  are  subject  to  a  variety  of  diseases 
which  interfere  with  their  proper  action;  these  are 
among  the  most  easily  detected  of  the  organic  diseases, 
on  account  of  the  sounds  produced  by  them.  The  valves 
frequently  become  thickened,  or  even  cartilaginous  and 
osseous,  so  that  they  do  not  act  freely,  or  close  imper¬ 
fectly,  leading  to  obstruction  or  regurgitation  of  blood. 
Being  connected  with  the  endocardium,  or  internal 
lining  membrane,  diseases  of  the  valves  often  result 
from  repeated  attacks  of  endocarditis.  These  obstruc¬ 
tions  tend  to  produce  oppression  of  the  breath,  apo¬ 
plectic  fits,  sanguineous  and  serous  congestion,  —  as, 
hemoptysis,  albuminuria,  dropsy,  &c.  The  mode  of 
treatment  in  such  cases  will  depend  upon  the  particular 
symptoms  present,  otherwise  the  general  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment  indicated  above,  of  strengthening  the  tone  of  the 
system  and  equalizing  the  action  of  the  heart,  is  to  be 
followed. 

— The  seat  of  the  affections  and  passions ;  the  seat  of 
moral  life  and  character,  and,  rarely,  the  seat  of  the 
understanding  or  will. 

“  With  heart  to  heart,  and  mind  to  mind."  —  Scott. 

— Courage;  spirit;  pluck;  indomitable  purpose;  as,  to 
take  heart. 

“  Faint  heart  ne'er  won  a  lady  fair."  —  Bums. 

— Strength ;  vigor ;  fertility  ;  efficacy ;  activity. 

“  That  the  spent  earth  may  gather  heart  again."  —  Dryden. 

— The  chief  part;  the  inner  part  of  anything;  the  middle 
part  or  interior;  the  seat  or  source  of  life;  the  vital 
part;  the  centre  of  action  or  motion  ;  as,  the  heart  of  a 
country,  the  heart  of  a  mystery,  the  heart  of  a  popula¬ 
tion,  the  heart  of  a  tree  or  vegetable,  &c.  —  That  which 
has  the  shape  or  form  of  a  heart ;  particularly,  a  play¬ 
ing-card  bearing  a  symbol  of  the  heart ;  as,  hearts  are 
trumps.  —  Secret  intention,  purpose,  or  design  ;  hidden 
thoughts ;  recesses  of  the  mind. 

“  I  will .  .  .  then  shew  you  the  heart  ot  my  message."  — Shake. 

— Disposition  of  mind  ;  design  ;  purpose  ;  intention  ;  its,  I 
have  the  heart  to  do  well. 

At  heart,  in  the  true  character  or  case ;  as  regards  the 
heart;  really;  truly. 

11  Every  woman  is  at  heart  a  rake."  —  Pope. 

By  heart,  thoroughly ;  in  the  closest  and  most  com¬ 
prehensive  manner;  as,  to  learn  a  lesson  by  heart. — Fur 
my  heart,  if  my  life  was  at  stake. 

"  I  could  not  for  my  heart  deny  it  him."  —  Shake. 

To  break  the  heart  of.  To  bring  to  hopeless  grief,  misery, 
or  despair;  to  afflict  beyond  redemption.  —  To  bring 
almost  to  completion ;  to  have  finished  the  greater  por¬ 
tion;  as,  he  has  broken  the  heart  of  the  work.  —  Hard¬ 
ness  of  heart.  Callousness  of  feeling;  want  of  sensibility ; 
cruelty  of  disposition.  —  To  find  in  the  heart.  To  be  will¬ 
ing  or  disposed ;  to  be  not  wholly  averse. 

"  I  could  And  in  my  heart  to  ask  your  pardon." — Sidney . 

To  have  the  heart  in  a  nutshell.  To  be  mean-spirited, 
vacillating,  or  sordid. — To  heart.  In  the  inmost  recesses 
of  the  heart;  as,  to  take  to  heart,  that  is,  to  be  concerned 
or  anxious  about,  to  sorrow  for,  to  grieve  over ;  as,  she 
took  her  husband’s  death  so  much  to  heart  that  she  soon 
followed  him. — To  set  the  heart  at  rest.  To  be  unconcerned 
about ;  to  be  at  ease.  —  To  set  or  fix  the  heart  upon.  To 
desire  or  long  for  earnestly ;  to  entertain  fond  inclina¬ 
tion  for. 

*'  Nor  set<hy  heart ,  thus  over-fond,  on  that  which  is  not  thine." 

Milton. 

To  speak  to  one's  heart.  To  give  spiritual  comfort  to ; 
to  console  with  kind  words ;  to  fortify  with  hope. 

Note. — Heart  is  used  in  many  compound  words  which 
are  self-explanatory  ;  as,  heart-ache,  /iear/-broke,  heart- 
chilled,  heartfelt,  /leart-piercing,  hea rt-rending,  heart- 
thrilling,  &c. 

Heart’-aehe,  (-£!•,)  n.  Mental  sorrow;  anguish,  or 
trouble  of  mind. 

Heart'-bloo<l,  HeartV-blood,  n.  The  fluid  of 

the  heart ;  —  hence,  vitality,  essence. 

Heart  -bond,  >i.  (Masonry.)  A  stone  which  forms  a 
bond  by  overlapping  two  others. 

Heart'-break,  n.  Overpowering  sorrow  or  grief. 

Heart'-breaker,  n.  A  woman’s  curl;  a  love-lock; 
a  loose  tress.  (Colloq.) 

Heart'-broken,  a.  Overcome  with  sorrow;  deeply 
afflicted. 

Heart’-bnrn,  n.  (Med.)  The  cardialgia,  an  affection 
of  the  stomach,  erroneously  attributed  to  the  heart, 
which  is  a  mere  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs  — 
an  excess  of  acidity  in  the  stomach,  either  proceeding 
from  too  acid  a  state  in  the  gastric  juice,  from  some 
crude  and  indigestible  substance  in  the  stomach,  from 
a  piece  of  gristle,  fragment  of  bone,  or  some  irritating 
body  which,  as  said  in  the  art.  Dioestion,  attempts  to 
pass  the  pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach,  and.  after  vain 
appeals,  is  turned  back  till  more  completely  digested, 
causing  heat,  pain,  and  inconvenience  ;  or  it  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  worms  in  the  bowels,  irritating  the  whole  ali¬ 
mentary  tube.  The  treatment  depends  upon  the  cause. 

Heart'-burned,  a.  Having  the  heart  inflamed.  , 

“  How  tartly  that  gentleman  looks  I  I  never  can  see  him  but  I 
am  heart-burned  an  hour  after." — Shake. 

Heart'-burning,  a.  Occasioning  discontent. 

— ra.  Discontent;  secret  enmity ;  jealousy. 

(Med.)  Same  as  Heart-burn,  q.  v. 

Heart'-dear,  a.  Fondly  prized  by  the  heart,  (r.) 

**  Your  own  Percy,  .  .  .  my  heart-dear  Harry ." — Shake. 

Heart'-<leep.  a.  Fixed  or  rooted  in  the  heart. 

Heart'-eaae,  a.  Quiet;  tranquillity  of  mind :  (also 
written  heart' s-ease.)  (r.) 

Heart-easing1,  a.  Bestowing  ease  or  quiet;  as, “heart¬ 
easing  mirth.”  —  Milton. 


Heart  -eating,  a.  Feeding  or  preying  on  the  heart. 
Heart  ed,  a.  Having  a  heart.  —  Formed  like  a  heart; 
cordate,  (r.)  —  Laid  up  or  seated  in  the  heart;  —  chiefly 
used  in  composition  ;  as,  faint -hearted,  warm  -hearted. 
Heart’edness,  n.  Heartiness;  sincerity;  warmth; 

zeal,  (r.)  ’ 

Hearten,  (hdrt'n.)  r.  a.  To  give  heart  or  courage  to; 
to  encourage;  to  animate;  to  incite  or  stimulate  the 
courage  of;  as,  to  hearten  troops. 

Heart  ener,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  heartens  or 
stimulates. 

Heart  felt,  a.  Deeply  felt ;  deeply  affecting,  whether  as 
sorrow'  or  happiness. 

Heart'-grief,  n.  Anguish  or  affliction  of  the  heart. 
Hearth,  ( hiirth ,)  n.  [A.S.  hearth,  said  to  be  from  Her- 
tha,  Earth,  worshipped  as  a  goddess  by  northern  nations, 
W'hose  name  w  as  given  to  the  place  on  which  the  home- 
fire  was  kindled,  and  also  to  the  house  itself;  Ger. 
herd;  0.  Ger.  hert;  D.  hoard.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
true  derivation  is  from  Goth,  hauri,  a  coal,  akin  to  Icel. 
hyr,  fire,  to  the  Sansk.  of  the  Vedas,  haras,  a  flame,  and 
to  Heb.  dr,  to  shine,  to  kindle.]  A  pavement  or  floor  of 
brick  or  stone  in  a  chimney,  on  w'hich  a  fire  is  made; 
as,  a  cricket  on  the  hearth. 

"  Fires  unraked,  and  hearths  unswept." —  Shake. 

— A  house  or  dwelling-place,  as  the  abode  of  comfort  to 
its  inmates,  and  of  entertainment  to  guests;  as,  a  hos¬ 
pitable  hearth. 

(Metallurgy.)  That  part  of  a  smelting-furnace  W'here 
the  metal  accumulates,  and  where  it  is  finally  separated 
from  the  impurities  which  may  be  present  in  the  ores; 
it  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  a  little  above 
the  mouth  and  the  tuyeres.  The  term  is  also  applied 
to  part  of  an  open  furnace,  w'here  the  metal  is  exposed 
to  the  action  of  fire. 

Heart -hardness,  n.  Insensibility  of  heart. 
Heart'-heaviness,  n.  Dejection  of  spirits;  melan¬ 
choly. 

Hearth'-money,  Hearth'-penny,  n.  A  tax 

formerly  levied  on  hearths  in  England. 
Heartli'-stone,  n.  The  stone  forming  the  hearth; 
the  fireside. 

Heart'ily,  adv.  From,  or  with  all  the  heart;  with  sin¬ 
cerity  ;  really  ;  cordially ;  as,  you  are  heartily  welcome. 
—  Actively;  zealously;  diligently;  vigorously;  with 
zeal ;  as,  they  oppose  us  heartily.  —  Freely  ;  largely ; 
eagerly ;  with  desire  ;  as,  to  feed  heartily. 

Heart  iness,  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  hearty; 
zeal ;  sincerity;  ardor;  vigor;  earnestness  ;  eagerness  of 
appetite. 

Heartless,  n.  Without  a  heart.  —  Lacking  heart  or 
courage ;  spiritless ;  faint-hearted ;  without  feeling  or 
affection ;  cruel ;  as,  a  heartless  parent. 

Heartlessly,  adv.  In  a  heartless  manner;  faintly; 

timidly;  feebly;  without  feeling  or  affection. 
Heartlessness,  n.  Quality  of  being  heartless;  want 
of  courage  or  spirit ;  feebleness  ;  destitution  of  feeling 
or  sympathy. 

Heartlet,  n.  A  little  heart. 

Heart'-pea,  n.  Same  as  Heart-seed,  q.  v. 

Heart  Prairie,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Wal¬ 
worth  co.,  about  40  m.  S.W.  of  Milwaukee. 
Heart'-rending',  a.  Breaking  the  heart;  overpower¬ 
ing  w'ith  anguish  ;  crushing  with  affliction  ;  as,  heart¬ 
rending  news. 

Heart '-rising',  n.  Opposition  rising  in  the  heart. 
Heart'-robbing,  a.  Ecstatic;  depriving  of  thought; 
as,  “  heart-robbing  gladness.”  (Spenser.)  —  Winning  the 
heart;  captivating  the  affections;  as,  a  heart-robbing 
beaut}-. 

Heart’s  Content,  or  Heart’s  Content  Cove,  a  small 
harbor  on  the  E.  side  of  Trinity  Bay,  Newfoundland; 
Lat.  47°  50'  N.,  Lon.  53°  20'  W. 

Heart’s'-ease,  n.  Same  as  Heart-ease,  q.  r. 

(j Sot.)  See  Viola. 

Heart'-seed.  Heart'-pea.  n.  ( Bot .)  The  plants 

of  the  genus  Cardiospermum  are  so  called,  in  allusion  to 
their  round  seeds,  which  are  marked  with  a  spot  like  a 
heart. 

Heart'-sliaped.  a.  (Bot.)  Cordate;  possessing  the 
form  or  shape  of  a  heart. 

Heart'-sliell,  n.  (Conch.)  A  shell  shaped  like  a  heart. 
Heart'-siek,  n.  Sick  at  heart;  pained  in  mind;  deeply 
afflicted, -discouraged,  or  depressed. 
Heart'-siekening-,  a.  Disposed  to  sicken  or  deject 
the  heart. 

Heart'-siekness,  n.  Heaviness  or  depression  of 
spirits. 

Heart’sonie.  a.  Brisk;  gay;  lively ;  cheerful;  buoy¬ 
ant.  (Used  in  Scotland  and  the  N.  of  England.) 
Heart'-sore,  n.  An  object  of  pain  to  the  mind. 

“  His  only  heart-sort ,  and  his  only  foe.”  —  Fprnscr. 
Heart'-stirring-,  a.  Moving  the  heart ;  exciting  the 
sensibilities. 

Heart'-strike,  v.  a.  To  touch  or  affect  at  heart. 
Heart'-string.  n.  A  nerve  or  tendon  supposed  to 
brace  and  sustain  the  heart. 

Heart'-struek,  a.  Driven  to  the  heart ;  infixed  in 
the  mind ;  as,  “  heart-struck  injuries.”  (Shahs.) —  Shocked 
with  fear  or  dismay. 

“Adam,  at  the  hews,  heart-straefe  stood.” — Milton. 
Heart'-swelling,  a.  Rankling  in  the  heart;  as 
“  heart-swelling  hate.”  — Spenser. 

Heart-throb,  n.  A  pulsation  of  the  heart. 
Heart'wellville,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of  Ben¬ 
nington  co. ;  generally  spelled  Hartwellville  (q.  e.) . 
Heart'wheel,  ».  (Mach.)  The  name  given  to  a  well- 
known  mechanical  contrivance  for  converting  a  circular 
motion  into  an  alternating  rectilinear  one,  which  is 
generally  adopted  in  the  machinery  of  cotton  mills.  It 
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consists  of  an  ellipse  turned  either  on  an  axle,  or  by 
means  of  a  winch  and  handle  in  one  of  its  foci,  or  its 
centre,  or  whose  edge  a  movable  point  orcircle  presses ; 
the  latter  receive*  an  alternating  motion  from  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  ellipse,  which  in  its  motion  presses 
It  to  different  distances  from  the  centre  of  motion. 
The  practical  disadvantages  of  this  contrivance  are,  the 
inequality  of  pressure  and  of  moving  force  which  will 
be  required  at  different  parts  of  tiie  rotation  of  the 
ellipse,  and  the  consequent  wearing  of  some  parts  of  it 
before  the  remainder. 

Heart- whole,  (h art' hoi, )  a.  Not  affected  with  love; 
not  touched  with  the  tender  passion;  having  unbroken 
spirits  or  good  courage ;  with  the  heart  free  and  un¬ 
fixed. 

lleart'-wood,  n.  (Bot.)  The  English  term  for  Dura¬ 
men,  (q.  v.)  It  is  the  central  part  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
hardened  by  the  deposition  in  its  tissue  of  various  secre¬ 
tions  which  clog  up  the  passages,  and  forbid  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  anything  through  them. 

Heart  -woii ixled,  a.  Wouuded  with  love  or  sor¬ 
row  ;  deeply  moved  or  affected  with  some  engrossing 
passion. 

Hearty,  ( hart'X ,)  a.  Having  the  heart  engaged  in 
anything;  sincere;  warm;  ardent;  zealous;  cordial; 
real;  unfeigned;  earnest;  energetic;  as,  a  hearty  sup¬ 
port;  a  hearty  reception ;  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hands, 
Ac.  —  In  full  health ;  robust;  strong;  vigorous;  hale; 
sound-bodied ;  durable ;  as,  a  hearty  man,  a  hearty 
laugh. —  Producing  or  promoting  strength;  invigorat¬ 
ing;  nourishing,  as  food;  abundant  in  quantity;  hav¬ 
ing  a  keen  appetite ;  as,  a  hearty  dinner,  a  hearty  diges¬ 
tion,  a  hearty  meal. 

A  hearty  eater,  one  who  eats  largely  and  heartily ; 
one  who  plies  his  knife  and  fork  well;  a  good  feeder. 

Heat,  ihet,)  n.  [A.,S.  hsetu,  hirto;  L.  Ger.  and  D .  hitte  ; 
Ger.  hitze ;  Dan.  liede;  Icel.  hita,  Inti;  Goth,  heito,  a 
fever,  akin  to  Gr.  aitho,  to  burn  or  blaze,  to  Ar.  hard- 
rat,  heat,  and  to  Hind,  hururut,  heat.]  The  sensation 
caused  by  the  approach  or  contact  of  a  hot  body,  and  the 
cause  of  that  sensation.  (See  below,  $  Physics.) 

The  sensation  produced  by  the  vicinity,  presence,  or 
touch  of  fire  or  of  heated  matter,  or  of  anything  warm :  — 
correlative  of  cold.  —  High  temperature ;  degree  of 
temperature  to  which  any  body  is  raised,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  low  temperature,  or  cold ;  as,  the  heats  of 
summer,  heat  of  the  weather,  fever  heat,  Ac. 

“  Great  heats  will  follow,  and  large  crops  of  grain."  — Dryden. 

—Indication  or  effects  of  high  temperature;  high  color 
of  the  face  or  body;  redness;  flush;  efflorescence;  as, 
a  white  heat ,  a  sparkling  heat,  a  blood-red  heat. 

"  It  has  raised  .  .  .  heats  in  their  faces. '  — Addison. 

— State  of  being  once  hot  or  incandescent;  exposure  to 
heat;  as,  to  give  a  bar  of  steel  another  heat.  —  A  vio¬ 
lent  action  unintermitted  ;  a  course  at  a  race;  a  single 
effort  in  running;  as,  three  heats  and  a  distance. 

11  In  the  last  heat,  plain  dealing  won  the  race.'  — Dryden. 

—Violent  action  or  agitation  of  the  system;  utmost  vio¬ 
lence  :  rage ;  vehemence ;  ardor ;  agitation  of  mind ; 
inflammation  or  excitement ;  exasperation  ;  party  spirit ; 
as,  the  heat  of  passion,  the  heat  of  play,  the  heat  of  the 
moment,  Ac. 

“We  have  spilt  no  blood  but  on  the  heat  of  the  battle."  — Atterhury. 

•—Fervency;  animation  in  thought  or  discourse;  ardor  of 
expression  or  elocution. 

“  Plead  it  to  her  with  all  the  strength  and  heat  of  eloquence. 

Addison. 

•—Fermentation ;  effervescence. 

Blood-heat,  the  natural  temperature  of  the  human 
body,  or  about  98°  Fahr. 

(Physics.)  T'ne  material  theory  of  H.  which  was  for¬ 
merly  maintained  supposed  it  to  be  a  form  of  matter 
subtle,  imponderable,  and  pervading  all  bodies,  this 
imiionderable  substance  being  called  caloric.  Its  par¬ 
ticles  were  supposed  to  mutually  repel  each  other,  and 
to  be  attracted  by  the  particles  of  other  bodies,  thus 
producing  the  phenomena  of  expansion  and  contraction. 
Its  entrance  into  our  bodies  were  thought  to  cause  the 
sensation  of  heat  or  warmth,  and  its  departure  that  of 
cold.  It  accounted  for  the  heat  evolved  by  compression 
or  percussion — as  when  iron  is  heated  by  rapid  blows- 
on  the  supposition  that  the  spaces  between  the  atoms 
being  contracted,  the  capacity  of  the  body  for  heat  was 
diminished,  and  a  portion  of  it  is  therefore  forced  out 
and  made  manifest.  This  theory  has  been  abandoned, 
and  what  is  known  as  the  mechanical  or  dynamical  theory 
accepted  in  its  place.  According  to  this  theory,  H.  is 
not  a  material,  but  a  form  of  motion,  a  vibration  or 
other  mode  of  activity  of  the  ultimate  particles  or 
atoms  of  matter.  It  is  held  that  this  motion  may 
be  generated  by  friction,  percussion,  and  compression, 
as  well  as  by  combustion.  Without  further  examining 
the  theories  of  H.,  we  will  proceed  to  consider  its  most 
important  phenomena.  The  sun  is  the  great  source  of 
B.,  as  well  as  light  to  the  earth.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  total  amount  of  solar  heat  received  by  the  earth  in 
a  year,  if  evenly  distributed  over  its  surface,  would 
melt  a  layer  of  ice  covering  the  whole  earth  to  a  depth 
of  100  feet ;  or  it  would  heat  an  ocean  of  fresh  water  66 
miles  deep,  from  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  to  the 
boiling-point.  Faraday  estimated  that  the  amount  of 
heat  radiated  from  the  same  during  a  summer’s  day  upon 
an  acre  of  ground  in  the  latitude  of  London,  is  not  less 
than  that  produced  by  the  combustion  of  18,000  lbs.  of 
coal.  By  concentrating  the  rays  of  the  sun  by  means  of 
large  burning-glasses,  a  most  intense  H.  may  be  pro¬ 
duced.  sufficient  to  easily  melt  the  most  refractory  met¬ 
als.  A  natural  temperature  of  120°  Fahr.  has  been  ob¬ 
served,  and  arctic  navigators  have  experienced  a  cold  j 


of  70°  below  zero.  The  greater  B.  produced  by  the 
sun  in  summer  is  due  to  two  causes.  It  is  longer  above 
the  horizon,  and  its  rays  are  more  direct;  that  is,  in 
winter,  the  rays  falling  obliquely  upon  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face  are  diffused  over  a  much  greater  space  than  in  sum¬ 
mer,  and  their  heating  power  is  weakened  in  proportion. 
Recent  experiments  with  the  thermo-electric  pile  prove 
that  even  the  distant  fixed  stars  are  sources  to  the  earth 
of  an  appreciable  amount  of  H.  The  internal  fires  of 
the  earth  are  not  supposed  to  affect  the  temperature  at 
its  surface  to  any  considerable  extent,  but  their  influ¬ 
ence  becomes  perceptible  as  we  descend  toward  the  cen¬ 
tre.  (See  Earth.)  Electricity  is  also  counted  one  of  the 
sources  of  B.  The  most  intense  B.  known  is  produced 
by  the  agency  of  the  electric  current,  and,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  as  in  the  case  of  the  thermo-electric  pile  (see  Ther¬ 
mo-Electricity),  electricity  may  be  produced  from  H. 
From  the  connection  between  these  two  agents,  Prof. 
Tyndall  remarks  that  “  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  B.  and  electricity  are  both  modes  of  motion.”  — 
Chemical  action  is  always  attended  with  the  production 
of  B.  When  water  is  added  to  lime,  or  when  about  4 
parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and  1  of  water  are  mixed,  a  great 
degree  of  heat  is  produced.  The  combustion  of  coal, 
wood,  Ac.,  to  which  we  principally  resort  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  artificial  B.,  is  only  the  chemical  union  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  with  the  fuel.  Animal  B.  is  also 
the  result  of  a  chemico-vital  process.  The  oxygen  of 
the  air  is  absorbed  into  the  lungs,  and  carried  by  the 
blood  to  all  parts  of  the  system.  In  the  little  capillary 
vessels  it  combines  with  carbon  and  hydrogen,  forming 
carbonic  acid  and  water,  which  are  expelled  in  the 
breath.  The  process  then  is  a  form  of  combustion,  in 
which  the  fuel  is  the  waste  matter  of  the  body.  Peo¬ 
ple  inhabiting  very  cold  countries  consume  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  oily  and  fatty  matter,  the  carbon  and  hydro¬ 
gen  of  which  are  doubtless  needed  for  the  produc¬ 
tion,  by  oxidation  or  combustion,  of  the  necessary 
heat  of  the  body.  (See  Respiration.)  Heat  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  all  varieties  of  mechanical  action,  as  friction, 
compression,  percussion,  Ac.  Fire  may  be  kindled  ny 
rubbing  together  two  pieces  of  dry  wood,  or  by  the  rapid 
revolution  of  wheels  upon  their  axles.  Particles  of  steel 
from  a  knife-blade,  held  upon  a  rapidly  revolving,  dry 
grindstone,  are  heated  to  redness  and  fly  off  in  a  shower 
of  sparks.  By  rubbing  two  pieces  of  ice  together,  Sir 
H.  Davy  caused  them  to  melt,  an  experiment  that  proved 
that  B.  cannot  be  material.  B.  is  evolved  by  compres¬ 
sion,  as  when  any  substance  is  subjected  to  the  action  of 
a  powerful  press.  If  a  piece  of  tinder  be  placed  in  a 
tube  closed  at  one  end  and  the  air  suddenly  compressed 
by  means  of  a  piston  working  air-tight,  the  tinder  will 
be  ignited  by  the  heat  produced.  Percussion  produces 
heat.  The  use  of  the  flint  and  steel  is  an  example  of 
this:  the  heat  evolved  by  the  collision  of  the  two  being 
sufficient  to  fuse  the  small  particles  of  steel  that  are 
driven  off  by  the  blow.  A  piece  of  cold  iron  may  be 
heated  to  redness  by  rapid  and  skilful  blows  of  a  ham¬ 
mer.  The  experiments  of  Joule  (see  Joule’s  Apparatus) 
and  others  demonstrate  that  whenever  force  is  exerted 
B.  is  produced;  that  the  same  amount  of  force  under 
all  circumstances  generates  the  same  quantity  of  heat; 
and  that  II.  and  force  are  mutually  convertible  into  each 
other.  The  general  effect  of  imparting  heat  to  bodies  is 
to  increase  their  volume,  and,  if  continued,  to  change 
solids  to  liquids,  and  liquids  to  gases  or  vapors.  For  a  full 
description  of  these  effects,  see  Expansion,  Liquefac¬ 
tion,  and  Vaporization.  Bodies  expand  and  contract 
under  the  influence  of  B.  with  an  apparently  irresistible 
force,  and  advantage  is  taken  of  this  in  drawing  together, 
by  means  of  iron  rods,  walls  of  buildings  that  have  spread 
apart,  in  putting  tires  on  wheels,  and  in  many  other 
mechanical  operations.  Experiments  have  shown  that 
Bunker  Hill  Monument  is  caused  to  vary  from  the  per¬ 
pendicular  by  the  expansion  from  the  heat  of  the  sun 
of  the  sides  that  are  successively  exposed  to  its  rays. 
The  expansion  of  bodies  may  be  taken  as  the  measure 
of  the  heat  that  produces  it,  and  on  this  principle  are 
constructed  heat-measuring  instruments.  (See  Ther¬ 
mometer  and  Pyrometer.)  —  Communication  of  B.  Heat 
is  communicated  by  conduction,  convection,  and  radiation. 
Conduction  is  the  method  by  which  the  heat  is  trans¬ 
mitted  from  particle  to  particle  of  a  body,  as  from  the 
end  of  a  metallic  rod  placed  in  a  fire,  to  all  other  por¬ 
tions  of  the  rod.  All  bodies  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes  respecting  their  power  of  heat:  conductors  and 
non-conductors.  If  we  hold  the  ends  of  two  rods,  one  of 
iron  and  one  of  wood,  in  a  fire,  we  soon  become  aware 
that  the  metal  conducts  the  heat  much  more  readily  to 
the  hand  than  the  wood ;  ergo,  metals  are  the  best  con¬ 
ductors.  The  following  table  shows  the  relative  con¬ 
ducting  power  of  the  different  metals : 

Silver . .lOOlIron . 12 

Copper .  74 1  Lead .  9 

Gold .  531  Platinum .  8 

Brass .  24  German  silver .  6 

Tin .  15  [  Bismuth .  2 

Refrigerators  and  fire-proof  safes  are  constructed  with 
double  sides,  and  the  space  between  them  is  filled  with 
some  non-conductor  of  heat,  as  alum,  charcoal,  or  plaster 
of  Paris.  Liquids  and  gases  are  almost  perfect  non-con¬ 
ductors  of  II.  Water  may  be  boiled  in  the  upper  part 
of  a  tube  over  ice  without  melting  the  ice,  and  if  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  alcohol  be  inflamed  on  the  surface  of  water,  the 
water  will  not  be  warmed  below  the  surface.  Common 
air  is  almost  an  absolute  non-conductor.  The  air  re¬ 
tained  in  the  meshes  and  between  the  layers  of  clothing 
prevents  the  heat  of  the  body  from  being  conducted  away, 
and  thus  keeps  us  warm.  The  same  substance  that  proves 
the  best  defence  against  the  cold  also  protects  the  body 
from  the  effects  of  great  external  heat.  Workmen  and 


firemen  exposed  to  intense  heat  protect  themselves  by 
woollen  garments,  and  we  wrap  ice  in  flannel  to  keep 
it  from  the  heated  air  without.  Double  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  render  apartments  warmer  by  enclosing  a  quantity 
of  air  which  does  not  convey  away  the  heat  as  readily 
as  the  solid  walls.  —  Liquids  and  gases  are  heated  by 
convection.  If//,  heap- 
plied  to  the  surface  of  a 
liquid,  we  have  seen  that 
the  lower  portions  re¬ 
main  unaffected  by  it. 

If  the  heat,  however,  be 
applied  to  the  lower  part 
of  a  vessel  containing  a 
liquid  or  gas,  the  heated 
particles  become  ex¬ 
panded,  and  rising,  give 
place  to  colder  ones, 
which  are  heated  in 
their  turn.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  all  portions  of  the 
liquid  are  heated  alike. 

Fig.  1258  illustrates  how 
the  heat  applied  to  the 
bottom  of  a  vessel  of  wa¬ 
ter  is  diffused  through 
the  whole  mass.  It  will 
be  seen  that  two  sets  of 
currents  are  established, 
the  hot  particles  rising 
to  the  top,  and  the  cold 
ones  sinking  to  the  bot¬ 
tom.  On  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  the  air  of  a  room  is 
warmed,  and  for  this  rea¬ 
son  the  heat  should  en¬ 
ter  the  apartment  as  near  the  floor  as  possible.  Liquids 
and  gases  cool  from  the  stfrface;  as  the  particles  become 
cold  they  contract  and  sink,  while  warmer  ones  rise  and 
take  their  places.  Thick  liquids,  as  soup,  oils,  molasses, 
tar,  Ac.,  retain  their  heat  longer,  since  their  particles 
do  not  so  readily  move  among  themselves  on  account 
of  their  greater  cohesion.  —  Radiation  of  B.  By  this  is 
understood  the  passage  of  B.  from  one  body  to  another, 
either  through  a  vacuum,  the  air,  or  even  through  a 
solid.  Prof.  Tyndall  defines  radiation  as  “  the  communi¬ 
cation  of  motion  from  the  particles  ofa  heated  body  to  the 
ether  in  which  these  bodies  are  immersed.”  Substances 
differ  very  much  in  their  power  of  emitting  B.,  and  the 
radiating  power  of  the  same  body  varies  greatly,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  its  surface.  Highly  polished  sur¬ 
faces  are  poor  radiators,  while  dark,  dull  bodies  are  gen¬ 
erally  good  radiators.  It  is  proved,  however,  that  color 
alone  lias  no  effect  on  radiation.  If  a  metallic  cube, 
having  its  sides  coated  with  different  coloring-matters, 
be  filled  with  hot  water,  it  will  be  found  that  the  radia¬ 
tion  from  each  will  be  the  same.  Vessels  designed  to 
retain  the  heat  of  their  contents  should  have  clean, 
polished  surfaces,  while  stoves,  or  bodies  intended  to 
impart  B.,  should  be  somewhat  rough,  or  not  highly 
polished.  Radiant  B.  is  thrown  off  in  straight  lines, 
and  is  reflected,  absorbed,  transmitted,  and  refracted,  in 
obedience  to  the  same  laws  that  govern  light.  It  is 
also  susceptible  of  polarization.  ’J  hat  it  is  reflected, 
may  be  proved  by  placing  a  hot  ball  of  iron  in  the  focus 
of  a  concave  reflector,  while  some  gunpowder  is  placed 
in  the  focus  of  a  similar  reflector,  a  number  of  feet  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  ball.  The  powder  will  be  ignited,  though, 
placed  at  any  other  point  much  nearer  the  ball,  it 
would  remain  unaffected.  If  we  stand  with  our  back 
to  a  bright  fire,  and  hold  a  mirror  in  such  position  that 
we  may  see  its  reflected  light,  the  face  receives  at  the 
same  time  the  sensation  of  heat.  By  an  arrangement 
of  mirrors,  Archimedes,  in  his  famous  defence  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  was  enabled  to  fire  the  fleet  of  Marcellus  by  the 
concentrated  and  reflected  heat  of  the  sun's  rays.  Ra¬ 
diant  heat  is  absorbed  readily  by  surfaces  that  are  good 
radiators,  and  but  imperfectly  by  those  surfaces  that  are 
good  reflectors.  Dark,  rough  bodies  absorb  readily  and 
become  sooner  heated  than  smooth  and  polished  ones ; 
for  instance,  water  is  sooner  heated  in  a  kettle  whose 
outside  is  covered  with  soot,  than  in  one  that  is  bright 
and  clean.  In  the  experiment  above  described,  with  the 
hot  ball,  the  mirror  is  not  heated,  though  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  hot  iron,  so  perfectly  does  its  polished 
surface  reflect  the  rays  of  heat.  The  air  is  a  poor  ab¬ 
sorber  of  II.  The  sun’s  rays  pass  through  it  "without 
sensibly  increasing  its  temperature;  and  it  becomes 
warmed  principally  by  convection  from  the  heated  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth.  The  sun’s  heat  passes  thiough  the 
air  and  transparent  bodies  without  loss,  but  heat  from 
other  sources  is  more  or  less  absorbed  by  bodies  that 
allow  light  to  pass  readily  through  them.  Bodies  allow¬ 
ing  a  free  passage  of  II.  through  them  are  called  dia- 
thermanous,  and  those  that  absorb  the  most  of  the  B. 
they  receive  are  called  athermanous.  Rock-salt  and  air 
transmit  the  rays  from  sources  of  heat  of  all  kinds,  but 
all  other  bodies  absorb  a  portion  of  the  heat-rays  in  the 
same  manner  that  colored  glasses  intercept  or  absorb 
some  of  the  rays  of  light.  The  facts  in  this  connection 
are  very  remarkable;  we  can  give  space  for  but  few. 
If  we  take,  as  a  source  of  heat,  a  kettle  filled  with  boil¬ 
ing  water,  a  thin  plate  of  transparent  rock-salt  will 
transmit  92  out  of  100  rays,  while  rock-crystal,  plate- 
glass,  transparent  alum,  and  clear  ice,  all  of  the  same 
thickness,  will  not  transmit  any.  With  the  exception 
of  rock-salt,  the  transmissive  power  of  different  bodies 
varies  with  the  quality  of  the  heat,  and  it  differs  in  the 
same  body  with  the  intensity  of  the  heat.  Thus,  plate- 
glass  which  transmits  none  of  the  heat  from  a  copper 
ball  heated  to  212°,  transmits  6  per  cent,  of  that  from 
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the  same  ball  at  a  temperature  of  750°.  The  facts  of 
radiation  and  absorption  afford  an  explanation  of  the 
interesting  phenomena  of  Dew  (q.  v.),  of  frost  which  is 
frozen  dew,  of  land  and  sea  breezes,  and  of  winds.  (See 
\\  inks.) —  II.  tends  to  diffuse  itself  until  all  neighboring 
bodies  have  acquired  a  uniform  temperature.  If  a  hot 
ball  of  iron  be  placed  in  a  room,  it  parts  with  its  heat 
until  the  objects  in  the  room  and  itself  have  the  same 
temperature.  If  a  block  of  ice  at  32°  be  introduced 
into  a  room  having  a  temperature  lower  than  its  own, 
it  radiates  //.,  and  thus  warms  or  elevates  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  room.  —  Latent  H.  Whenever  a  solid  is 
changed  into  a  liquid,  a  certain  amount  of  heat  disap¬ 
pears,  or  becomes  insensible  to  the  thermometer.  To 
melt  ice  at  32°  requires  143  degrees  of  heat,  and  yet  the 
water  produced  has  a  temperature  of  only  32°.  The 
latent  H.  of  water  is  then  said  to  be  143°,  and  this 
amount  of  heat  reappears  when  it  is  re-frozen.  A  simi¬ 
lar  effect  is  produced  when  a  solid  or  liquid  is  changed 
to  a  vapor  or  gas.  To  change  water  at  212°  into  steam 
ot  the  same  temperature,  937  degrees  of  H.  are  required. 
The  latent  heat  of  steam,  then,  is  937°,  which  becomes 
sensible,  or  reappears  on  its  condensation  into  water. 
Cold  is  produced  when  solids  are  liquefied  by  slow 
chemical  action,  as  in  the  case  of  a  mixture  of  ice  and 
salt.  This  is  the  principle  of  Freezing  Mixtures,  q.  v.— 
Specific  H.  Bodies  differ  greatly  in  the  amount  of  H. 
required  to  effect  the  same  changes  of  temperature  in 
them.  The  specific  H.  of  a  substance  is  the  quantity  of 
II  required  to  raise  its  temperature  one  degree,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  quantity  required  to  raise  the  same 
weight  of  some  other  substance  taken,  as  a  standard, 
one  degree.  For  instance,  if  we  subject  a  pound  each 
of  water,  mercury,  copper,  and  oil  to  the  action  of  a 
uniform  source  of  heat,  we  shall  find  that  to  increase 
the  temperature  of  each,  say  5  degrees,  the  times  re¬ 
quired  will  be  as  follows :  for  the  water,  30 ;  mercury,  1 ; 
copper,  10  6;  oil,  15;  that  is,  the  water  will  absorb  30 
times  as  much  heat  as  the  mercury,  before  indicating  as 
high  a  temperature,  the  copper  10-6,  and  the  oil  15  times 
as  much.  Having  heated  these  substances  to  the  same 
degree,  the  water  will  be  30  times  as  long  in  cooling  as 
the  mercury,  the  copper  10'6,  and  the  oil  15  times  as 
long.  The  water  evidently  contained  30  times  as  much 
heat  as  the  mercury,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  its 
specific  H.  is  30  times  greater  than  that  of  mercury, 
that  of  copper  10'6  times,  &c.  Water  is  adopted  as  the 
standard  of  comparison. —  Calorimetry  is  the  art  of 
determining  the  specific  II.  of  bodies.  Different  methods 
are  resorted  to  for  this  purpose.  Equal  weights  of  dif¬ 
ferent  substances  are  heated  to  the  same  degree,  and 
the  time  which  they  require  to  cool  is  noted,  or,  when 
heated,  they  are  plunged  into  cold  water,  and  the  gain  of 
H.  on  the  part  of  the  water  and  its  loss  by  the  body  noted ; 
or,  the  quantity  of  ice  is  observed  which  they  will  liquefy 
in  falling  a  given  number  of  degrees  in  temperature.  The 
same  facts  are  ascertained  also  in  the  case  of  liquids,  by 
mixing  equal  weights  of  two  liquids  at  different  tempera¬ 
tures,  and  noting  the  resulting  temperature  of  the  mix¬ 
ture.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  less  the  atomic 
weight  of  a  body,  the  greater  its  specific  H. ;  and  in 
most  cases  the  product  of  the  atomic  weight  and  the 
specific  II.  is  a  constant  quality.  These  experiments 
prove  that  different  bodies  have  different  capacities  for 
heat;  thus  water,  at  a  temperature  of  160°,  contains 
much  more  //.than  mercury,  copper,  or  oil,  at  the  same 
temperature.  Its  great  capacity  for  II.  renders  the 
ocean  a  great  regulator  of  heat  upon  the  earth's  surface. 
In  the  summer  it  absorbs  and  holds  great  quantities  of 
II.  which  is  slowly  given  off  in  the  winter,  and  tends  to 
modify  the  cold  of  islands  and  countries  adjacent  to  it. 
Cold  is  a  term  used  to  express  the  absence  of  a  degree 
of  II.  and  not  a  fixed  temperature.  Our  sensations  may 
impart  to  us  no  true  idea  of  real  temperature.  A  traveller 
from  the  summit  of  the  Andes,  on  descending  half-way 
to  the  plain,  will  find  the  heat  oppressive,  while  his 
friend  who  has  come  from  the  plain  below  to  meet  him, 
requires  a  fire  to  warm  himself.  If  wo  place  one  hand 
in  warm  water  and  the  other  in  ice-water,  and  then 
plunge  both  into  common  spring  water,  to  the  one  it 
will  be  cold  and  to  the  other  warm.  Cold  is  produced 
by  evaporation  from  the  conversion  of  sensible  II.  into 
latent  heat.  A  volatile  liquid,  as  ether,  dropped  on  the 
skin,  causes  the  sensation  of  cold.  The  cryophorus ,  or 
frost-bearer,  illustrates  the  production  of  cold  by  quick 
evaporation.  It  is  a  sealed  glass  tube  having  a  bulb  at 
one  end,  and  contains  a  small  quantity'  of  water,  the 
rest  of  the  space  being  filled  with  the  vapor  of  water 
only.  When  the  water  is  turned  into  the  bulb,  and  the 
empty  end  plunged  into  a  fr  eezing  mixture,  as  ice  and 
salt,  the  condensation  of  the  vapor  causes  such  quick 
evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  bulb, 
that  it  is  speedily  frozen.  On  allowing  a  jet  of  liquefied 
carbonic  acid  to  issue  into  the  air,  such  an  intense  degree 
of  cold  is  produced  bv  the  vaporization  of  a  portion  of 
it  that  the  remainder  is  frozen  to  a  solid.  By  mixing 
this  solidified  carbonic  acid  with  ether,  and  by  analo¬ 
gous  methods,  very  low  temper  atures  are  obtained. 

Heat,  v.  a.  [A.B.  heetan .]  To  make  hot ;  to  commu¬ 
nicate  heat  to,  or  cause  to  be  warm  ;  to  endue  with  the 
quality  of  caloric  ;  applied  —  1.  To  inanimate  objects; 
as,  to  heat  an  oven,  to  heat  iron,  to  heat  water,  or  the  like. 

2.  To  animal  bodies;  —  hence,  to  excite;  to  make  fever¬ 
ish  ;  to  rouse  to  action  ;  as,  to  heat  the  blood. 

,l  When  he  was  well  heated,  the  younger  champion  could  not 
stand  before  him.”  —  Dryden. 

3.  To  the  passions;  —  hence,  to  kindle;  to  inflame;  to 
warm  to  excess,  as  with  desire;  to  make  ardent  or  fervent. 

“  A  noble  emulation  heats  your  breast."  —  Dryden. 

—v.  n.  To  grow  warm  or  hot  by  the  action  of  fire,  or  the 
application  of  caloric;  as,  the  rooms  need  heating. 


j  —To  grow  warm  or  hot  by  fermentation,  or  chemical  evap¬ 
oration;  as,  grain  heats  in  a  ship's  hold. 

II cat,  imp.  and  pp.  of  Heat.  Formerly  used  for  heated, 
and  occasionally  employed,  colloquially,  at  the  present 
day. 

II cat  er,  n.  He  or  that  which  heats. — Any  contrivance 
used  to  impart  heat,  or  to  hold  something  else  to  be 
heated,  as  a  tongue  of  iron  made  hot,  and  put  into  a 
box-iron  to  smooth  and  plait  linen,  the  feed-/tea<er  of  a 
steam-engine,  &c. 

Ilcath,  n.  ]A.  S.  hieth,  heath,  thyme;  Ger.  heide.  a 
place  overgrown  with  heather.J  (Hot.)  The  common 
name  of  the  plants  of  the  genus  Krica.  In  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  (chiefly  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,)  the  heath  or 
heather  covers  vast  tracts  of  land;  it  is  unknown  in  N. 
America.  —  See  Ericaceae 

— A  place  overgrown  with  heath;  a  moor;  a  common  ;  as, 
the  heaths  of  Staffordshire.  (Temple.)  —  A  place  covered 
with  shrubs  of  any  kind  ;  as,  heaths  of  rosemary.  (Bacon.) 
— A  desert ;  a  wild  waste,  or  cheerless  tract  of  country  ; 
as,  “  this  blasted  heath.” —  Shaks. 

Heat  h,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Franklin  co.,  about  100  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  Boston,  and  17 
m.  from  Greenfield. 

Ilcath,  in  Michigan,  a  prosperous  township  of  Allegan 
county. 

Ilcath,  in  New  York,  a  P.  O.  of  Ulster  co. 

Heath,  in  Ohio,  a  P.  0.  of  Belmont  co. 

Heath,  in  Pennsylvania.  a  township  of  Jefferson  co. 

I  lea  til '-cl  act,  a.  Clothed  or  clad  with  heath. 

Heath'-cock,  Heath-Game,  Heath-Fowl,  n.  (Zodl.) 

See  Grouse. 

Heat  lien,  ( he' then ,)  n.  [A.  S.  hsethe.n;  Du.  heiden ; 
Ger.  heide ;  Goth,  haitlin ;  probably  from  Gr.  ethnikus, 
from  ethnos,  a  nation.]  A  pagan ;  a  Gentile  ;  one  who 
worships  idols,  or  is  unacquainted  with  the  true  God  ;  a 
rude,  illiterate,  barbarous  person.  As  applied  in  the 
Scriptures,  the  heathen  signified  all  people  except  the 
Jews;  it  is  now  used  of  all  nations  except  the  Chris¬ 
tians  and  Moslems. 

— a.  Gentile ;  pagan ;  barbarous ;  as,  a  “  heathen  author.” 

Addison. 

Ilca'thcndom,  n.  That  part  of  the  world  where 
the  people  profess  heathenism.  —  The  heathen  nations 
spoken  of,  or  considered  collectively. 

Hca'thenish,  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to  Gentiles 
or  pagans  ;  as,“  the  laws  of  heathenish  religion.”(//oo/.v>r.) 

— Idolatrous;  pagan ;  rude;  illiterate;  wild;  uncivilized; 
barbarous ;  savage ;  cruel ;  rapacious ;  as,  heathenish 
ignorance. 

Hea'tlienislily,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  heathens. 

II  ea'theiiishness,  n.  State  of  being  heathenish  ;  a 
profane  state,  like  that  of  the  heathens. 

Hea'thcnisiii,  n.  Gentilism ;  idolatry;  paganism; 
ignorance  of  the  true  God. — Ignorance;  barbarism; 
rudeness ;  savagery'. 

Hca'tlienize,  v.  a.  To  render  heathen  or  heathenish. 

Hca'thenry,  n.  Heathendom;  condition  or  charac¬ 
ter  of  heathens. 

Heather,  ( heth'er,)  n.  Heath.  (Scottish.) 

lleath'er-bell,  Heath'er-flower,  n.  In  Scot¬ 
land,  the  blossom  of  the  heather. 

Heath'ery,  a.  Abounding  in  heather  ;  as,  a  heathery 
glade. 

Heath'-game,  n.  See  Heath-cock. 

Heath'-pout,  n.  See  Heath-cock. 

Ileaths'ville,  in  N.  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Hali¬ 
fax  co.,  about  82  m.  N.E.  of  Raleigh. 

Ileaths'ville,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  North¬ 
umberland  co.,  about  92  m.  N.E.  of  Richmond. 

Ileaths'ville.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Jefferson 
co.,  abt.  8  m.  S.YV.  of  Brookville. 

Heathy,  ( heth'i ,)  a.  Full  of  heath;  abounding  with 
heath  ;  as,  heathy  hills. 

Hearing,  a.  Having  a  tendency  to  impart  heat  to  ; 
promoting  warmth  or  heat ;  stimulating ;  exciting ;  as, 
a  heating  beverage. 

Heat'ingly,  ado.  In  a  manner  to  cause  or  promote 
heat. 

Heat/less,  a.  Without  heat ;  cold. 

Heave,  (hev,)  v.  a.  (imp.  heaved  or  hove  ;  pp.  heaved, 
hove,  formerly  hoven.)  [A.  S.  hef  an,  hebban ;  Du.  It  even  ; 
Ger.  hebeni]  To  lift;  to  raise;  to  move  upward ;  as,  the 
“  arch-fiend . .  .  heav'd  his  head.”  (Milton.)  To 'raise; 
to  exalt;  to  elevate;  —  generally  before  high. 

“  One  heav’d1  on  high,  to  be  hurl'd  down  below.”  —  Shake. 

— To  cause  to  swell ;  to  raise  or  force  from  the  breast,  as 
a  groan ;  as,  to  heave  a  sigh. 

“  She  heav'd  the  name  of  father  pantingly  forth."  —  Shaks. 

— To  cast;  to  send;  to  throw;  as,  to  heave  the  lead  at  sea. 

—  To  raise  forcibly  by  turning  a  windlass;  to  hoist;  to 
turn,  as  a  windlass  or  capstan  with  bars  or  levers;  as, 
to  heave  the  anchor. — To  force  from  or  into  any  position ; 
to  throw  off. 

To  heave  a  cable  short.  (Nat it.)  To  heave  taut  on  the 
cable.  —  To  heave  down.  ( Naut .)  To  pull  a  ship  over  on 
her  broadside,  to  get  at  a  leak  or  to  careen  her  bottom. 

—  To  heave  taut.  (Naut.)  To  turn  the  capstan  until  the 
rope  or  chain-cable  attached  to  it  becomes  tight.  —  To 
heave  a  ship  ahead.  To  warp  a  ship  ahead  by  means 
of  cables,  &c.,  when  not  under  sail.  —  To  heave  astern. 
(Naut.)  Said  of  a  ship  when  moved  backward. —  To 
heave  a  ship  to.  To  bring  a  vessel’s  head  to  the  wind, 
and  stop  her  course. —  To  heave  a  strain.  (Naut.)  To 
use  extraordinary  exertion  in  working  a  windlass  or 
capstan.  —  To  heave  out  a  sail.  To  unfurl  it.  —  To  heave 
a  ship  in  stays.  To  place  her  on  the  other  tack. —  To 
heave  up.  To  give;  to  abandon;  to  relinquish;  as,  he 
heaved  the  thing  up  in  disgust.  —  To  vomit  forth;  to 
eject  from  the  stomach  ;  to  puke;  to  spew  out.  (Collo¬ 
quially  used.) —  To  heave  up  anchor.  (Naut.)  To  raise 


or  detach  it  from  the  bottom ;  to  lift  the  anchor  about  d 
before  sailing. 

— v.n.  To  rise;  to  be  lifted  or  thrown  up.  —  To  rise  in 
billows;  to  swell,  as  the  sea;  to  rise  and  swell;  to  ex¬ 
pand,  distend,  or  dilate;  to  pant;  to  breathe  with  labor 
or  pain. 

Freauent  for  breath  his  panting  bosom  heaves.” — Prior. 

— To  keck  ;  to  retch ;  to  make  an  effort  to  vomit. 

To  heave  in  sight.  To  appear:  to  come  within  view; 
as,  a  sail  hove  xn  sight. —  To  heave  up.  To  vomit;  to 
throw  up ;  to  spew. 

— n  A  rising  or  swell;  an  exertion  or  effort  upward;  a 
raising  up;  a  distension,  as  of  the  breast;  as.  the  heave 
ot  an  earthquake. —  An  effort  to  raise;  a  struggle  to 
bring  up,  as  the  contents  of  the  stomach. 

”  Rut  after  many  strains  and  heaves. 

He  got  up  to  his  saddle  eaves.” — Hudibras. 

— A  fling;  a  cast;  a  throw;  an  onslaught. 

“  I'll  have  another  heave  at  him."— Shake. 

( Geol.)  An  horizontal  dislocation  which  takes  place 
at  the  intersection  of  a  metallic  with  another  lode. 

— /f  (Farnery.)  A  disease  of  horses,  characterized  by 
difficult  breathing  and  a  pecnliat  cough. 

Heaven,  ( hiv’n ,)  n.  [A.  S.  heofian,  heofien,  which  seems 
to  be  for  heafien,  the  pp.  of  hebban,  to  raise;  0.  Ger. 
heven.  See  Heave.]  That  which  is  heaved  up,  raised 
alott,  or  elevated ;  particularly  the  region  or  expanse 
which  surrounds  the  earth,  and  which  appears  above 
and  around  us  like  an  immense  arch  or  vault,  in  winch 
are  seen  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars;  the  firmament;  the 
sky;  the  atmosphere ;  — frequently  used  in  the  plural. 

“  You  blue  heaven  above  us  bent.’1  —  Tennyson. 

— The  mansion  or  abode  of  God  and  his  angels ;  the  state 
and  place  of  blessedness  in  the  life  to  come.  As  we  can 
have  no  conception  of  those  joys  which  never  have  been 
and  never  will  be  experienced  by  us  here  in  their  full 
extent,  we  have  of  course  no  words  in  human  language 
to  express  them,  and  cannot  therefore  expect  any  clear 
description  of  them  even  in  the  Holy  Scriptures;  lienee, 
the  Bible  describes  this  happiness  sometimes  in  general 
terms,  designating  its  greatness,  and  sometimes  by  vari¬ 
ous  figurative  images  and  modes  of  speech,  borrowed 
from  everything  which  we  know  to  be  attractive  and 
desirable. 

— The  residence  of  the  celestial  gods,  in  a  pagan  sense. 

“  Yes,  love  indeed  is  light  from  heaven /  Byron. 

— The  Supreme  Power;  the  Sovereign  of  heaven;  God; 
Jehovah;  the  Omnipotent. 

“ Heaven's  best  treasures,  peace  and  health.” — Gray. 

— Elevation  of  state;  sublimity;  supreme  felicity ;  exalted 
happiness. 

“  The  brightest  heaven  of  invention.” — Shaks. 

Note.  —  Heaven  is  much  used  in  the  construction  of 
compound  words;  as,  Aeanen-asplring,  Aeavm-guided, 
Aearen-directed,  Aearen-taught,  <fcc. 

— v.  a.  To  place  in  a  state  of  bliss,  like  that  of  heaven ;  to 
beatify ;  to  make  felicitous,  (r.) 

11  The  bird  whose  nest 

Is  heavened  in  the  hush  of  purple  hills.” — Gerald  Massey. 

Heav'en-liorn,  a.  Born  from  heaven;  native  of 
heaven;  sprung  from  the  celestial  regions;  as,  “ heaven- 
born  sisters.”  —  Pope. 

Heav'en-bred,  a.  Produced  or  cultivated  in  heaven; 
as,  “  heaven-bred  poesy.”  —  Shaks. 

Heav'en-hrigllt,  a.  Possessing  celestial  brightness. 

Heav'en-huill,  a.  Built  by  the  agency  of  the  gods. 

Heav'en-dar'ing,  a.  Defiant  to  the  divine  will  or 
authority. 

Heav'en-direet'ed,  a.  Raised  toward,  or  pointing 
to  the  sky.  —  Taught  by  celestial  powers  ;  as,  heaven- 
directed  hands.” — Pope. 

Heav'en-t'allen,  a.  Fallen  from  a  celestial  state. 

Hea  v'en-kiss'i  ng, «.  Apparently  touching  the  sky; 
as,  a  “ heaven-kissing  hill.” — Shaks. 

Heav'enliness,  n.  Exalted  grace;  supreme  ex¬ 
cellence. 

Heav'enly,  a.  Resembling  heaven ;  pertaining  to 
heaven  ;  celestial  ;  divine  ;  godlike ;  angelic ;  inhabiting 
heaven  ;  as,  the  heavenly  regions,  heavenly  bliss,  and  the 
like.  —  Appropriate  to  heaven  or  things  celestial ;  per¬ 
fect  ;  pure ;  supremely  excellent ;  as,  “  heavenly  elo* 
quence.”  —  Dryden. 

— adv.  In  a  manner  resembling  heaven. 

“  Where  heavenly  pensive  contemplation  dwells.”  —  Pope. 

— By  the  agency  or  influence  of  heaven. 

* ‘  Our  heavenly  guided  soul  shall  climb.”  —  Milton. 

Heav'enly-iniiuled,  a.  Having  the  mind  or  af¬ 
fections  centred  on  heaven,  or  on  spiritual  things. 

lleav'enly-tniiuledness,  n.  State  of  being  hea¬ 
venly-minded,  or  of  having  one’s  aspirations  placed  on 
heavenly  things. 

Heav'emvard,  a.  and  adv.  Toward  heaven  ;  looking 
to  heaven. 

Heave'-otTering,  n.  (Script.)  An  offering  made 
among  the  Jews  (Numb.  xv.  19),  —  so  called  because  it 
was  to  be  heaved  or  raised. 

Hea  v'er,  n.  He  or  that  which  heaves  or  lifts. 

(Naut.)  An  iron  bar,  used  as  a  lever. 

Heaves,  n.  pi.  (Farriery.)  See  Heave. 

Heavily,  (hUv'i-H,)  adv.  With  heaviness;  with  great 
weight;  as,  to  be  heavily  laden.  —  With  great  burden 
of  grief ;  sorrowfully  ;  grievously;  afflictively  ;  with  an 
air  of  sorrow  or  dejection;  oppressively. 

“  Why  looks  your  grace  so  heavily  to-day  ?”  —  Shaks. 

— With  difficulty;  slowly  and  laboriously;  as,  to  walk 
heavily. 

Heaviness.  ( hev'X-nes ,)  n.  Quality  of  being  heavy  or 
ponderous;  weight;  gravity;  burden;  oppression;  lassi¬ 
tude;  sadness  ;  gloom;  dejection  of  mind  or  of  spirits. 
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sluggishness;  torpidity;  languor ;  dulness  of  mind.— That 
which  creates  labor  or  difficulty ;  thickness;  moistness, 
as  of  earth  or  air ;  deepness,  as  of  earth. 

lKeav'ing,  n.  A  rising,  swell,  or  distension ;  a  panting, 
surging,  or  palpitating ;  as,  hearings  of  the  heart. 

lleavisonie,  (hiv'l-sum,)  a.  Dull;  torpid;  drowsy; 
gloomy. 

Heavy,  (hev'l,)  a.  [A.S.  he  fig,  hiefig  ;  D.  hevtg,  violent ; 
Ger.  and  Dan.  he f tig,  violent,  vehement.  The  A.S.  hefig 
is  akin  to  heffan,  Goth,  hufjar,  to  raise ;  the  idea  of  great 
weight  being  produced  by  the  difficulty  of  raising  a  large 
body.]  That  is  heaved  or  lifted  with  labor  or  force ; 
weighty ;  ponderous ;  large  in  amount ;  thick ;  dense ; 
bulky;  difficult  to  move;  as,  a  heavy  rock,  a  heavy 
shower,  a  heavy  load,  heavy  timber,  &c.  —  Sad  ;  sorrow¬ 
ful  ;  dejected;  grievous;  afflictive;  depressed  in  mind ; 
burdensome;  oppressive ;  as,  heavy  care,  heavy  spirits,  <Sc. 

44  A  light  wife  makes  &  heavy  husband.”  —  Shahs, 

_ Cumbersome;  burdensome;  hard  to  sustain,  endure, 

attempt,  or  accomplish;  difficult  to  bear;  as,  heavy 
tidings,  heavy  expenses,  a  heavy  tax,  a  heavy  yoke,  &c. 

—  Dull ;  drowsy;  wanting  spirit  or  animation  ;  destitute 
of  life,  or  rapidity  of  volition  or  action  ;  indolent ;  slow ; 
tedious;  sluggish;  wearisome;  dilatory';  stupid;  as,  a 
heavy  manner,  a  heavy  gait,  a  heavy  book,  heavy  eyes, 
a  heavy  sermon. 

“  A  heavy ,  dull,  degenerate  mind." —  Dryden. 

.—Great ;  strong;  forcible;  violent:  tempestuous;  abun¬ 
dant  ;  copious ;  swelling  or  rolling  with  great  force ; 
as,  a  heavy  gale,  a  heavy  sea,  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery. 

—  Lying  with  weight  on  the  stomach;  not  easily 
digested; — -used  in  application  to  food;  as,  a  heavy 
dinner.  —  Moist ;  deep  ;  soft ;  miry  ;  cloggy  ;  clayey  ;  — 
said  of  earth ;  as,  a  heavy  soil,  a  heavy  road,  Sic. —  Low ; 
deep-toned ;  loudly  resonant ;  as,  a  heavy  clap  of  thunder, 
a  heavy  report  of  cannon.  —  Not  light ;  improperly 
raised ;  solid  ;  clammy ;  tenacious ;  adhesive ;  as,  heavy 
bread,  heavy  pastry,  and  the  like. — Of  a  strong  body; 
potent;  ardent ;  —  said  of  liquors,  &c. ;  as,  a  heavy  wine. 

—  Gloomy;  overcast  with  clouds ;  dark;  threatening; 
as,  a  heavy  day,  a  heavy  sky.  —  Pregnant ;  enceinte  ;  big 
in  the  family-way.  (r.) 

Heavy  fire.  (Mil.)  A  discharge  of  cannon,  small  arms, 
Sic.,  kept  up  with  but  brief  intermission. 

Heavy  metal.  (Mil.)  Guns  of  large  calibre,  discharging 
balls  of  proportionately  large  size. 

(Note.  Heavy  is  often  used  in  composition  to  form  a 
compound;  as, /leatiy- laden, /i«ary-hearted,/ieauy-eyed.) 

Heav  y,  adv.  With  great  weight.  (Used  in  composi¬ 
tion.) 

“  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy-laden.”  Matt.  xi. 

Heavy,  (hev'e,)  a.  Suffering  from  the  heaves ;  as,  a 
heavy  horse. 

Heav  y-armed,  a.  Carrying  heavy  arms,  as  a  soldier. 

Heav'y-lian<le«l,  a.  Awkward ;  clumsy ;  not  adroit 
or  dexterous. 

IIeav'y-liea«le«l,  a.  Stupid;  dull;  obtuse;  slow  of 
comprehension. 

Heav'y-lieartevl,  a.  Oppressed  with  sorrow  ;  sad. 

Heav'y-laden,  a.  Laden  with  a  heavy  burden. 

Heav'y-spar,  n.  (Min.)  Native  sulphate  of  baryta; 
called  also  barite,  from  Gr.  bums,  heavy.  It  is  found 
in  crystals  that  are  usually  tabular,  also  massive.  Its 
color  is  white,  but  sometimes  tinged  yellow,  red,  blue, 
or  brown.  Some  varieties,  from  the  presence  of  car¬ 
bonaceous  matters,  are  fetid  when  rubbed.  Sp.  gr. 
4-3—P8.  Comp.  Sulphuric  acid  34  3,  baryta  65-7.  H.  S. 
occurs  commonly  with  the  metallic  ores,  and  is  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  U.  S.,  as  Cheshire,  Conn.,  Hatfield, 
Mass.,  Perkiomen,  Pa.,  Pillar  Point,  N.  Y.,  Sic.  At  Duf- 
ton,  Eng.,  fine  crystals  are  found,  one  of  which  weighed 
100  lbs.  It  is  largely  used  in  the  adulteration  of  white 
lead.  When  very  white,  the  baryta  improves  the  color 
of  the  lead  and  likewise  preserves  it  from  the  action 
of  vapors  of  sulphur  which  speedily  blacken  it. 

Heazy,  (he'zi,)  a.  [A.  S.  /ids.]  An  English  provincial¬ 
ism  for  hoarse;  wheezing. 

Heb'bardsville,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Hen¬ 
derson  co. 

Ilebbardsville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Athens  co., 
about  70  m.  S.E.  of  Columbus. 

Hebdom'adal.  Hebdom'adary,  a.  [L.  Lat.  heb- 
domadalis,  from  Gr.  hebdomai,  seven  days,  from  hepta, 
seven;  Fr.  hebdomadaire.]  Consisting  of  seven  days; 
occurring  every  seven  days;  weekly. 

Hebdom'adary,  n.  [Fr.  hebdomadier.]  (Eccl.)  In 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  member  of  a  chapter  or 
convent,  whose  week  it  is  to  officiate  in  the  choir. 

Hebe,  (he'be.)  (Myth.)  The  Greek  goddess  of  youth,  the 
fair  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Juno  —  answering  to  the 
Latin  goddess  Juventas.  She  was  originally  the  cup¬ 
bearer  to  the  gods,  but  being  superseded  by  Ganymede, 
she  was  employed  to  harness  her  mother’s  peacocks,  and 
prepare  Juno’s  chariot.  She  subsequently  became  the 
wife  of  Hercules,  and  the  mother  of  Alexiares  and 
Aniatus. 

He'ber,  Elver.  (Script.)  Theson  ofSalali.and  father  of 
Phaleg,  B.  1281,  B.  c. ;  n.  at  the  age  of  464.  The  name  of 
Hebrews  given  to  the  Jewish  nation,  is  derived  from  him. 

He'ber,  in  Utah,  a  city,  cap.  of  Walisatch  co.,  about  45 
m.  S.  E.  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Pop.  (1895)  1,682. 

Hebert.  Jacques  RenA,  one  of  the  Jacobin  leaders  of 
the  French  revolution,  commonly  called  Pere  Duchene, 
from  the  name  of  his  journal,  B.  at  Alengon  towards 
1755,  and  executed  on  the  24th  of  March,  1794.  He  was 
the  most  brutal  journalist  of  the  period,  and  played  a 
leading  part  in  every  conspiracy  against  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  law  and  order,  and  in  the  detestable  massacre 
of  September,  1792.  On  the  10th  of  August  preceding  he 
had  been  installed  among  the  magistrates  of  the  people 


|  at  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  and  from  this  period  he  labored 
to  exalt  the  municipal  authority  above  that  of  the  con¬ 
vention.  The  Girondins  were  sacrificed  in  the  struggle 
which  ensued,  but  Robespierre  and  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  only  awaited  a  proper  opportunity,  and 
arrested  the  party  of  Hebert  at  the  very  moment  they 
were  threatening  a  new  insurrection.  The  followers  of 
Hebert  and  Cliaumette,  generally  called  “  Ilebertists,” 
were  atheists,  and  their  leaders  were  as  obscene  and 
cruel  in  outward  conduct  as  they  were  irreligious  in 
heart.  The  charge  on  which  they  were  executed  was 
that  of  endeavoring  to  destroy  the  republic  by  immo¬ 
rality. 

I Hebetate,  v.  a.  [Lat .hebetare;  Fr .hebcte.r.]  To  dull; 
to  blunt;  to  make  obtuse;  to  stupefy;  as,  to  hebetate  the 
understanding. 

— Obtuse;  blunt;  dull;  deadened. 

Hebeta'tion,  n.  [Lat.  hebetatio.\  Act  of  making  ob¬ 
tuse,  dull,  blunt,  or  stupid.  —  State  of  being  blunted, 
dulled,  or  stupefied. 

He'betine,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  M'illemite,  q.  v. 

Hebra'ic,  Hebra'ical,  a.  [Fr.  Hebraique,  from 
L.  Lat.  Hebraicus.]  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  He¬ 
brews;  denoting  the  language  of  the  Hebrews. 

Hebra'ieally,  adv.  Alter  the  manner  of  the  Hebrew 
language. 

He'braism,  n.  [Fr.  IUbraisme.]  A  Hebrew  idiom,  or 
peculiarity  of  speech. 

He'braist,  n.  One  versed  in  the  Hebrew  language  or 
literature. 

Ilebrais'tie,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  Hebrew. 

He'braize,  v.  a.  To  make  Hebrew  or  Hebraistic;  to 
render  into  the  Hebrew  tongue. 

— v.  n.  To  speak  Hebrew ;  to  conform  to  Hebraic  speech, 
manners,  or  customs. 

Hebrew,  (he'bru,)  n.  [Fr.  Hebrew,  Heb.  Eber,  both 
a  proper  name  and  a  name  denoting  region,  opposite 
region,  or  country  beyond  the  Euphrates.]  One  of  the 
descendants  of  Heber,  or  Eber;  a  Jew  ;  an  Israelite. — 
See  Jews. 

— a.  Belonging,  or  having  reference  to  the  Hebrews ;  as, 
the  Hebrew  rites  and  ceremonies. 

He'brewess,  «.  A  female  Israelite;  a  Jewess. 

He'brew  Language  and  I-iterature.  The 
Hebrew  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  remarkable  of 
known  languages,  and  is  of  especial  interest  to  us,  as 
being  that  in  which  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  were 
originally  written.  It  belongs  to  the  so-called  Canaan- 
itish  branch,  or  chief  division  of  the  Semitic  family  of 
languages,  the  other  branches  being  the  Aramaic  and 
Arabian.  It  is  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  the  H.  lan¬ 
guage,  as  found  in  the  earliest  books  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  is  the  dialect  which  Abraham  brought  with  him 
into  Canaan,  or  whether  it  is  the  common  tongue  of  the 
Canaanitisli  nations,  which  Abraham  only  adopted  from 
them,  and  which  was  afterwards  developed  to  greater 
fulness  under  the  peculiar  moral  and  political  influences 
to  which  his  posterity  were  exposed.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  however,  that  Abraham,  on  his  en¬ 
trance  into  Canaan,  found  the  language  then  prevailing 
among  the  different  tribes  inhabiting  that  country  to  be 
in,  at  least,  dialectical  affinity  with  his  own.  For  a  long 
time,  down  to  very  recently,  H.  was  universally  re¬ 
garded  as  the  original  language  of  the  human  race, 
coeval  with  its  beginning;  and  that  traces  of  it  were 
discoverable  in  all  subsequent  tongues.  The  origin  and 
progress  of  the  Hebrew  language,  until  it  became  the 
language  of  Scripture,  in  the  time  of  Moses,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  determine.  According  to  some,  the  vernacular 
dialect  of  Abraham  himself  was  Aramaic,  and  became 
gradually  changed  by  the  influx  of  Egyptian  and  Arabic 
words,  to  the  time  of  Moses.  From  the  time  of  Moses 
down  to  the  Captivity,  a  period  of  a  thousand  years,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  existence  of  some  isolated,  but  impor¬ 
tant  archaisms,  as  in  the  form  of  the  pronoun,  &c.,  it 
underwent  but  little  change.  So  far  is  this  the  case, 
that  it  has  been  used  as  an  argument  against  the 
received  antiquity  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  causes,  how¬ 
ever,  are  to  be  sought  in  the  isolated  and  stationary 
character  of  the  Hebrews  themselves,  and  the  genius  of 
the  language,  as  little  susceptible  of  change.  In  even 
the  earliest  canonical  books  of  this  period,  the  language 
appears  in  a  state  of  mature  development,  with  precision 
of  syntactical  arrangement  and  great  regularity  of  for¬ 
mation.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the 
later  language  of  this  period  is  the  difference  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  diction  of  poetry  from  that  of  prose.  The 
language  of  simple  narration  and  history  limits  itselfto 
the  forms  necessary  to  common  purposes ;  the  poets,  on 
the  other  hand,  made  use  of  universal  words  and  flex¬ 
ions,  and  harmonic  arrangement  of  thoughts,  as  seen 
in  the  parallelism  of  members  in  a  single  verse,  and  in 
the  strophic  order  of  longer  periods.  The  rhetorical 
language  of  the  prophets  moves  in  a  more  free  rhythm 
of  thought,  and  in  longer  sentences  than  the  poets, 
but,  in  other  respects,  especially  in  its  palmy  state,  falls 
in  very  much  with  it.  The  decline  and  corruption  of 
the  Hebrew  language  dates  from  the  Babylonish  captiv¬ 
ity.  From  the  time  of  the  Assyrians,  the  Aramaic  made 
great  inroads  upon  the  Hebrew ;  and  after  the  power  of 
the  Israelites  had  been  broken  by  long  wars  and  cap¬ 
tivity,  the  Aramaic,  owing  to  the  influence  of  foreign 
authority  and  foreign  colonists,  spread  rapidly.  After 
their  return  from  the  Captivity,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
took  care  that  the  Hebrew,  in  its  ancient  form,  should 
be  made  more  familiar  to  the  people;  and  they  both 
wrote  in  Hebrew.  Among  the  more  strict  Jews,  the 
Hebrew  was  still  retained,  although  within  narrow  lim¬ 
its,  as  appears  from  Daniel  and  the  Maccabees.  Still 
the  progress  of  the  Aramaic  was  not  to  be  repressed ; 
and  if  the  ancient  language  was  occasionally  imitated, 


there  was  always  a  considerable  admixture  of  the  for¬ 
eign  idiom.  From  the  second  century  on,  the  Hebrew 
was  known  only  to  the  learned,  while  the  Aramaic  be¬ 
came  the  vernacular  of  the  country.  Yet,  after  it 
ceased  to  be  the  language  of  the  people,  it  did  not 
become  unknown  to  them,  as  it  was  read  in  the  Bible  in 
the  synagogue,  and  also  frequently  made  use  of  by  the 
learned  among  them  to  communicate  information  to 
those  of  their  own  faith.  The  earliest  known  character 
in  the  Hebrew  writing  bears  a  very  strong  resemblance 
to  the  Samaritan,  both  being  evidently  derived  from  the 
Phoenician.  During  the  Babylonish  captivity,  they  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Chaldees  the  square  character  in  common 
use,  and  in  the  time  of  Ezra  the  old  Hebrew  MSS.  were 
copied  in  Chaldee  characters.  The  origin  of  the  vowel- 
points  is  usually  assigned  to  the  7th  cent,  of  our  era,  and 
arose  from  the  efforts  made  by  the  learned  Jews  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  pronuncia  tion  of  their  language,  when  it  ceased 
to  be  a  spoken  tongue.  The  minute  and  complex  system 
which  we  now  possess  was  gradually  developed,  from  a 
few  indispensable  signs,  to  its  present  elaborateness. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  Hebrew  alphabets  now  in  use, 
— the  square,  or  Assyrian,  that  commonly  used  in  print; 
the  rabbinical,  or  mediaeval,  that  used  chiefly  in  com¬ 
mentaries  and  notes;  and  the  cursive,  which  is  employ¬ 
ed  in  writing.  There  are  no  capital  letters,  and  the 
writing  is  from  right  to  left.  The  alphabet  consists  of 
twenty  letters,  or  consonants,  the  vowels  being  express¬ 
ed  by  marks  above  or  below  the  letters.  Five  letters 
have  a  separate  final  form.  The  accents  arid  marks  of 
punctuation  are  very  numerous.  The  Hebrew  is  defi¬ 
cient  in  grammatical  technicalities,  especially  in  moods 
and  tenses  of  the  verb,  and,  consequently,  also  some¬ 
what  in  precision;  but  in  euphony,  simplicity,  brevity, 
variety  of  signification,  and  power  of  poetical  expres¬ 
sion,  it  is  hardly'  excelled  by  any  tongue.  The  Hebrew 
literature  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  has  claimed 
a  high  degree  of  attention  on  account  of  its  connection 
with  our  religion.  With  the  Hebrews,  as  with  every 
other  people,  poetry'  w'as  cultivated  before  prose ;  and  in 
the  songs  of  Moses  and  Deborah  we  have  the  earliest 
specimens  of  poetry.  The  Jews  were  preeminently  a 
musical  people.  Everything  calculated  to  excite  the 
multitude  was  expressed  in  song;  and  young  men  and 
maidens  emulated  each  other  in  beautiful  odes  at  their 
festive  gatherings.  The  art  of  poetry  was  taught  in 
the  schools,  and  their  religious  exercises,  and  worship 
was  always  conducted  with  singing  and  instrumental 
performances.  Hebrew  poetry  is  remarkable  for  its 
wealth  of  imagery,  not  only  in  the  way  of  illustration, 
but  also  of  metaphor,  substituting  the  image  for  the 
object  to  be  described.  There  is  also  a  great  desire  for 
the  symbolic,  giving  to  abstract  ideas  a  concrete  form, 
and  investing  even  inanimate  objects  with  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  speech.  Hebrew  poetry  is  sententious,  each 
stanza  or  couplet  being  complete  in  itself;  so  that  they 
would  admit  of  increase  or  diminution,  or  of  a  different 
arrangement,  without  destroy  ing  the  unity  of  the  whole. 
The  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  formed  so  much  the  ground¬ 
work  of  their  higher  thinking,  that  it  gave  coloring  to 
their  historical  writings,  and  affected  their  philosophical 
speculations.  Hence  arose  those  anthropomorphisms 
which  to  us  are  frequently  so  offensive,  but  which  nat¬ 
urally  connect  themselves  with  the  religious  views  of 
the  Hebrews.  One  peculiarity  of  their  poelry  is  paral¬ 
lelism,  or  the  regularly  placing  beside  each  other  sym¬ 
metrically  constructed  propositions.  The  symmetry, 
however,  is  not  so  much  external  as  ideal,  being  the 
same  thought  repeated  several  times  in  other  words,  or 
apprehended  antithetically  from  opposite  sides.  All  at¬ 
tempts  to  discover  rhyme  or  metre  in  ancient  Hebrew 
poetry  have  failed ;  but  this  may  probably  arise  from 
our  ignorance  of  the  ancient  pronunciation.  Lyric 
poetry  probably  prevailed  under  David,  to  whom  are 
ascribed  numerous  examples  of  song  and  elegy.  Strong 
religious  feelings  distinguish  the  spirit  and  subject  of 
these  poems.  On  the  other  band,  Solomon,  if  he  was  the 
author  of  the  writings  which  bear  his  name,  inclined  to 
a  philosophic  and  even  worldly  spirit,  very  remote  from- 
the  Jewish  character.  After  the  division  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  religion  and  literature  alone  preserved  a  residue 
of  national  vigor,  and  the  prophets  now  became  the  in¬ 
structors  ami  comforters  of  this  morally  and  politically 
degraded  people.  Before  the  unfortunate  period  of  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  under  the  kings  lived  Jonah,  Joel, 
Amos,  llosea,  Isaiah,  Micah,  Obadiah.  Nahum,  and 
Ilabakkuk.  During  the  captivity  flourished  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Zephaniah;  and  after  the  return,  Hag- 
gai,  Zechariah,  and  Malaclii.  That  much  must  have 
been  lost  from  the  treasures  of  Hebrew  literature,  which 
was  very  rich,  particularly  in  the  age  of  Solomon,  is  ev¬ 
ident  from  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  itself.  Of 
many  of  the  works  of  the  prophets,  particularly  those 
known  as  the  minor  prophets,  we  evidently  possess  only 
fragments.  The  period  immediately  after  the  return 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity  was  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance  to  Hebrew  literature.  Learned  men  were, 
appointed  to  make  collections  of  tho  ancient  writings.1 
and  the  sacred  Scriptures  were  authenticated,  and 
arranged  into  a  canon.  IVhen  Judea  was  a  province, 
under  the  successors  of  the  Macedonian  hero,  Greek 
refinement,  science,  and  philosophy  spread  among 
the  Jews,  and  a  number  of  errors  crept  into  their 
religion,  and  led  to  the  formation  of  different  sects 
among  them  ;  as  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  Essenes,  Sic. 
The  Greek  language  became  common  in  Judea,  and  the 
Septuagint  was  used  in  the  synagogues.  During  this 
period,  and  under  the  Romans,  their  literature  made 
great  progress,  from  the  influence  of  the  great  succes¬ 
sive  schools,  the  most  famous  of  which  was  that  of  the 
great  Hillel,  president  of  the  Sanhedrim.  The  pi.ilo- 
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eophical  book  of  Ben  Sirach,  and  the  first  book  of  the 
Maccabees,  are  the  products  of  the  earlier  part  of  this 
period ;  and  a  number  of  the  other  apocryphal  writings, 
whose  date  is  unknown,  may  probably  be  referred  to 
the  same  time.  The  simultaneous  literary  activity  of 
the  Jews  in  Africa  is  evinced  by  their  numerous  contri¬ 
butions  to  Hellenistic  poetry  and  history  (Jason,  Alex¬ 
ander,  Polyhistar,  Ezekiel,  Ac.),  and  especially  to  Pla¬ 
tonic  philosophy,  (Aristobulus,  Philo,  Ac.)  The  Roman 
conquest,  and  the  persecutions  which  naturally  followed 
exerted  a  very  pernicious  influence  upon  literature.  Al¬ 
ter  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem,  various  other  places  in 
Palestine  became  distinguished  for  their  schools  of  re¬ 
ligious  science,  principally  under  the  lead  of  the  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  Sanhedrim.  The  work  of  collecting,  eluci¬ 
dating,  systematizing,  and  further  developing  the  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  oral  law,  was  also  carried  on ;  and  these 
were  finally  converted  into  a  written  code,  or  compen¬ 
dium  of  teachings  ( Mishna ),  by  the  patriarch  Jehudah 
the  Holy,  and  his  school,  during  the  mild  reign  of  tho 
Antonines.  To  these  were  added  the  partly  supplemen¬ 
tary,  partly  explanatory  works,  Tosefta,  Mekhilta,  Safra, 
and  Sifre.  These  works  became  the  basis  of  religious 
study  in  the  subsequent  three  centuries,  in  Palestine,  as 
well  as  in  Babylonia,  where  various  flourishing  schools 
existed.  After  new  persecutions  by  the  Christian  em¬ 
perors,  which  destroyed  the  schools  (353)  and  the  patri¬ 
archate  (429)  of  Palestine,  —  and  by  the  Persian  kings  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  5th  century,  which  destroyed  the 
schools  of  Babylonia, —  the  results  of  these  studies  were 
collected,  though  in  chaotic  disorder,  in  the  two  Gem- 
aras  or  Talmuds  (q.  v.), —  the  Palestinian  and  Baby¬ 
lonian  ;  other  extant  products  of  the  time  were  various 
ethical  treatises  ;  historical,  legendary,  and  cosmogonal 
writings  ;  stories,  prayers,  &c.  The  Chaldee,  often  with 
an  admixture  of  Hebrew,  was  now  generally  used  in 
literary  works,  while  the  people  used  the  various  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  countries  in  which  they  lived.  Under 
Mohammedan  rule,  particularly  under  the  later  caliphs, 
who  favored  science,  the  Jews  enjoyed  comparatively 
mild  treatment,  and  their  schools  revived,  particularly 
in  Babylon.  Numerous  works,  historical  and  ethical, 
were  composed ;  the  critical  notes  of  the  Masora,  and 
the  Targum  of  Jerusalem  elaborated;  Talmudical  cora- 
pendiums  written :  and  medical,  astronomical,  and  lin¬ 
guistic  studies  pursued.  Scientific  and  literary  pursuits 
also  flourished  among  the  Jews  in  Africa,  who,  with 
slight  interruptions,  enjoyed  peace  under  the  Saracenic 
princes.  The  Arabic  was  the  language  generally  used 
by  scholars.  In  the  feudal  states  of  Europe,  the  Jews 
generally  enjoyed  but  few  privileges,  and  were  fre¬ 
quently  subjected  to  the  most  cruel  persecutions.  In 
Spain,  however,  under  the  Moorish  princes,  they  enjoyed 
civil  rights,  and  nearly  to  the  same  extent  under  the 
•  Christian  kings;  and  here  they  made  great  progress  in 
literature  and  science.  The  most  distinguished  man  of 
this  time  was  Moses  Maimonides,  renowned  as  a  phi¬ 
losopher,  as  well  as  a  writer  on  law.  Since  that  time  the 
Jews  have  advanced  with  the  surrounding  nations,  and 
have  produced  a  number  of  distinguished  men  in  almost 
every  department  of  literature  and  science. 

He'brews,  (Epistle  to  t lie.)  (Script.)  One  of  the 
canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  prove  to  the  Jews,  from  their  own  Scrip¬ 
tures,  the  divinity,  humanity,  atonement,  and  interces¬ 
sion  of  Christ,  particularly  his  preeminence  over  Moses 
and  the  angels  of  God;  to  demonstrate  the  superiority 
of  the  gospel  to  the  law,  and  the  real  object  and  design 
of  the  Mosaic  institution;  to  fortify  the  minds  of  the 
Hebrew  converts  against  apostasy  under  persecution, 
and  to  engage  them  to  a  deportment  becoming  their 
Christian  profession.  In  this  view,  the  epistle  furnishes 
a  key  to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and  is  invaluable 
as  a  clear  elucidation  and  an  inspired,  unanswerable 
demonstration  of  the  doctrine  of  the  great  atoning  Sacri¬ 
fice  as  set  forth  in  the  Old  Testament  institutions.  The 
name  of  the  writer  of  this  epistle  is  nowhere  mentioned. 
The  majority  of  critics,  however,  refer  it  to  the  apostle 
Paul.  It  is  also  believed  to  have  been  written  in  Greek, 
at  Rome,  in  about  a.  d.  63. 

Hebrician,  ( he-brish'an ,)  n.  A  Hebraist ;  one  learned 
in  the  Hebrew  language. 

Hebrid'ean,  Hebrid'ian,  rt.  (Geoff.)  A  native  or 
inhabitant  of  the  Hebrides. 

|  — a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  Hebrides. 

Hebrides,  (he'bri-des,)  or  Western  Islands.  [Lat. 
Ebudcs  Insulse .]  A  cluster  of  rugged  and  mountainous 
islands,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Scotland,  in  the  Atlantic,  ex- 
1  tending  about  180  m.  in  length,  with  an  average  width 
of  10  to  13  m.  from  the  Butt  of  Lewis  on  the  N.,  to  the 
small  isle  of  Sana,  on  the  coast  of  Cantire.  The  various 
tracts  or  clusters  of  rocks,  thu3  detached  from  the  main¬ 
land,  number  in  all  over  300,  of  which  86  are  inhabited. 
Lat.  55°  35  to  58°  34'  N.,  Lon.  5°  to  8°  W.  Area.  2,750  ! 
»q.  m.  The  principal  of  these  islands  are  Lewis,  Harris, 
N.  Uist,  S.  Uist,  Beubecula,  Skye,  Eig,  Muck,  Coll,  Mull, 
Lismore,  Staffa,  Iona,  Scalpa,  and  Colonsay.  Manuf. 
Kelp, whisky,  and  cotton  stuffs.  The  ancient  Gaelic  is  still 
spoken  in  these  islands,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  were 
ruled  by  their  own  Pictish  princes  until  the  8th  cen- 
tury,  from  which  time  they  were,  during  four  ensuing 
centuries,  the  haunts  of  pirates  who  infested  the  neigh¬ 
boring  mainland.  By  the  gradual  consolidation  of  the 
royal  power,  they  were,  though  long  lawless  and  turbu¬ 
lent,  gradually  brought  under  control,  and  the  abolition 
of  heritable  jurisdictions,  in  1748,  finally  overthrew  the 
influence  of  the  independent  chieftains.  Pop.  118,500. 

He'britlcs,(Jfew,)  a  group  of  islands  in  the  S.  Pacific, 
discovered  by  Quiros,  in  1506.  Capt.  Cook,  who  sur¬ 
veyed  most  of  them  in  1773,  gave  them  their  name,  as 
being  the  most  W.  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  They 


extend  N.W.  and  S.E.  over  375  m.,  from  Lat.  13°  to  20° 
S.,  and  Lon.  166°  to  170°  E.  Area ,  4,200  sq.  m.  The  soil 
in  the  valleys  is  fertile,  but  the  islands  are  mostly  moun¬ 
tainous,  and  some  have  active  volcanoes.  Aurora,  one 
of  the  most  fertile,  disappeared  in  1871,  leaving  no  trace. 
They  were  made  a  British  coaling-station  in  1880,  prac¬ 
tically  an  annexation  to  that  kingdom.  Pop.  130,000, 
mostly  Papuans. 

He'bron,  (Anc.  Geog.,)  a,  town  of  Palestine,  in  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  built,  according  to  Scripture,  “seven  years 
before  Zoan  in  Egypt”  (Num.  xiii.  22), and  called  origi¬ 
nally  Kirjath-arba  ( Judges  i.  10),  was  a  well-known 
town  when  Abraham  “came  and  dwelt  in  the  plain  of 
Mamre,  which  is  in  Hebron,”  b.  c.  1917  (Gen.  xiii.  18). 
It  was"  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Sarah,  b.  c.  1859  (Gen. 
xxiii.  2),  and  of  her  sepulchre  in  the  cave  of  Maclipe- 
lah,  purchased  by  Abraham,  of  Epliron  the  Hittite,  for 
400  shekels  of  silver  (Gen.  xxiii.  3-20).  Hebron  was 
taken  by  Joshua,  who  “destroyed  it  utterly,  and  all 
the  souls  that  were  therein,”  b.  c.  1450  yJosh.  x.  36,  37), 
and  bestowed  its  fields  and  neighboring  villages  upon 
Caleb,  “  because  that  he  wholly  followed  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel,”  b.  c.  1444  (Josh.  xiv.  13-15),  but  gave  the 
town  to  the  Levites  for  a  city  of  refuge,  b.  c.  1443  (Josh. 
xxi.  13).  David  established  his  government  here,  b.  c. 
1047,  and  ruled  here  “seven  years  and  six  months ”  (2 
Sam.  v.  5).  Hebron,  rebuilt  after  the  Captivity,  b.  c.  536, 
was  seized  by  the  Edomites,  from  whom  it  was  wrested 
by  Judas  Maccabfeus,  B.  c.  163-160.  It  was  burned  by 
an  officer  of  Vespasian  soon  after  the  capture  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  Sept.  8,  70,  and  was  taken  early  in  the  12th  cen¬ 
tury  by  the  Crusaders,  from  whom  it  reverted  to  the 
Moslems  in  1187. 

Hebroil,  in  Connecticut ,  a  post-toAvn  and  twp.  of  Tolland 
co.,  20  m.  S.E.  of  Hartford.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,100. 

Hebron,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Washington  co., 
about  20  miles  S.E.  of  Milledgeville. 

Hebron,  in  Illinois,  a  post-township  of  McHenry  co., 
about  60  miles  N.  W.  of  Chicago. 

Hebron,  in  Indiana,  a  post-town  of  Porter  co.,  about  14 
m.  S.W.  of  Valparaiso.  Pop.  (1897)  about  750. 

Hebron,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Adair  co.,  about  45 
m.  S.W.  of  Des  Moines. 

Hebron,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-town  of  Boone  co. 

Hebron,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Oxford  co.,  about 
40  m.  N.W.  of  Portland.  Pop.  (1897 )  about  620. 

Hebron,  in  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Nicollet  co.,  on  the 
Minnesota  river,  about  14  m.  S.W.  of  St.  Peter. 

Hebron,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-town  of  Grafton  co., 
about  30  m.  N.N.W.  of  Concord.  Pop.  (1890)  245. 

Hebron,  in  N.  K,  a  post-town  and  township  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co.,  54  m.  N.N.E.  of  Albany.  Pop.  (1897)  2,140. 

Hebron,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Licking  co.,  about 
27  m.  IC.  of  Columbus. 

Hebron,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Potter  co., 
about  6  miles  N.  of  Coudersport. 

Hebron,  in  South  Carolina,  a  P.  0.  of  Spartanburg  co. 

Hebron,  in  West  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Pleasants  co. 

Hebron,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Jefferson  co. 

He'bronvllle,  in  Mass.,  a  post-village  of  Bristol  co. 

Hec  ate.  (Myth.)  A  goddess,  not  mentioned  in  Homer, 
but  by  later  writers  spoken  of  as  a  daughter  of  Perses 
and  Asteria.  Her  name  is  the  feminine  form  of  Hecatos 
(the  Far-shooter),  applied  to  Phoebus,  Apollo,  and  Helios 
(the  Sun).  In  the  Homeric  Hymn,  she  aids  Demeter 
(Ceres)  in  her  search  for  Persephone  (Proserpine);  in 
other  versions  of  the  myth  she  remained  with  the  latter 
in  the  nether  world.  Statues  were  set  up  to  her  in 
market-places,  and  especially  at  cross-roads.  In  works 
of  art  she  is  represented  sometimes  as  a  single  being, 
sometimes  as  a  three-headed  monster. 

Hec'atolite,  n.  [Gr.  hekata,  the  moon.]  (Min.)  Moon¬ 
stone,  a  variety  of  Oligoclase,  q.  v. 

Hecatomb,  (hek'a-tOOm,)  n.  [Gr.  hel.atombe,  from  he.ka- 
ton,  a  hundred,  and  hous,  an  ox.]  (Antiq.)  A  sumptuous 
or  magnificent  sacrifice, — -originally  consisting  of  the 
sacrifice  of  a  hundred  beasts  of  the  same  kind,  at  a 
hundred  altars,  by  a  hundred  priests  or  sacrificers. 
Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  sacrificed  a  hecatomb  of  a 
hundred  oxen  to  the  Muses,  in  joy  and  gratitude  for  his 
having  discovered  the  demonstration  of  the  47  th  proposi¬ 
tion  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid.  Although  a  true  heca¬ 
tomb  consisted  of  a  hundred  oxen,  yet,  in  the  time  of 
Homer,  the  word  had  lost  its  real  etymological  meaning ; 
it  merely  meant  a  great  public  sacrifice.  Thus,  in  the 
Iliad,  an  allusion  is  made  to  a  hecatomb  of  twelve  oxen  ; 
to  another  of  oxen  and  rams  ;  and  to  another  of  fifty. 

— In  modern  language,  any  public  sacrifice  of  a  large 
number  of  victims. 

Hecafoni  pedon,  n.  [Gr.  ekafompedos.]  (Arch.)  A 
temple  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  (r.) 

IIccafiMi'stylon,  n.  [Gr.  hckaton,  hundred,  and  stylos, 
pillar.]  (Arch.)  A  temple  with  a  hundred  pillars. 

Heck  ,  n.  [A.S.  hcica ;  Scot,  hack ;  Swed.  hack,  a  manger.  | 
A  kind  of  lobby,  divided  from  the  fireplace  of  old  houses. 
(Prov.  Eng.)  —  In  some  parts  of  England,  a  latticed 
door ;  also,  the  latch  of  such  door.  —  A  rack  or  crib  for 
cattle,  &c.,  to  feed  at. — A  contrivance  of  lattice-work  for 
catching  fish.  —  An  English  archaism  for  the  bend  or 
sinuous  turn  of  a  river. 

(  Weaving.)  An  apparatus  through  which  the  threads 
of  warps  pass  from  the  bobbins  to  the  warping-mill,  and 
by  means  of  which  they  are  separated  into  sets  for  the 
heddles. 

Half-heck,  the  loAver  half  of  a  door.  (Prov.  Eng.)  — 
Heck-board,  the  board  laid  in  a  cart’s  bottom. —  Heck- 
frame,  the  frame-work  which  holds  the  heck  in  warping. 

Heck'er,  Friedrich,  b.  1811,  was  one  of  the  principal 
leaders  in  the  Badish  insurrection  of  ’48,  and  member 
of  the  provisional  govt.,  afterwards  colonel  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
during  the  late  Civil  War.  D.  1881. 


Ileek'er,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Monroe  co. 
Heckle  (hek/l),  n.  and  v.  a.  See  Hackle. 

11  eek'sherville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Schuylkill  co.,  about  6  m.  W.  of  Pottsville. 
Heck'town,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  North¬ 
ampton  co.,  about  55  m.  N.  of  Philadelphia, 
lleela,  (held la.)  a  volcanic  mountain  in  the  S.  of  Ice¬ 
land,  about  20  m.  from  the  coast,  is  of  a  conical  shape 
(Fig.  1259),  and  stands  isolated.  Its  snow-clad  summit 
is  5,110  feet  high.  The  principal  crater,  when  visited  by 
Sir  George  Mackenzie,  was  about  100  feet  deep,  and  con¬ 
tained  a  large  quantity  of  snow  in  the  bottom.  There 
are  many  small  secondary  craters  near  the  summit.  The 
sides  of  tho  mountain  are  broken  by  numerous  deep 
ravines,  forming  channels  for  mountain-torrents  which 
are  produced  by  the  melting  of  the  snow.  The  princi¬ 
pal  rocks  are  lava  and  basalt,  covered  with  the  loose 
stones,  scorite,  and  ashes  ejected  from  toe  volcano.  The 
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view  from  the  summit  is  very  desolate  and  wild.  “  Fan¬ 
tastic  groups  of  hills,  craters,  and  lava,  leading  the  eye 
to  distant  snow-covered  jokuls;  the  mist  rising  from  a 
waterfall;  lakes  embosomed  amid  bare,  bleak  moun¬ 
tains  ;  an  awfui  and  profound  slumber ;  lowering  clouds ; 
marks  all  around  of  the  furious  action  of  the  most  de¬ 
structive  of  the  elements,  give  to  the  region  a  character 
of  desolation  scarcely  to  be  paralleled.”  There  are  nearly 
fifty  recorded  eruptions  of  this  volcano,  the  one  of  1783 
being  the  most  terrible;  the  matter  then  thrown  out 
filled  up  mountain-glens  600  feet  deep,  as  well  as  many 
lakes  and  river-courses.  In  the  eruption  of  1846-6,  a 
stream  of  lava  from  the  large  crater  was  50  feet  deep 
and  1  mile  wide;  stones  of  enormous  size  were  also 
ejected,  and  the  ashes  borne  as  far  as  the  Orkney  Isles. 

II  ec'la  (or  Heckly)  Works,  in  N.  York,  a  post-village 
of  Oneida  co.,  about  105  m.  W.  by  N.  (  f  Albany. 

Hec'tare,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  hekatnn,  hundred,  and  Lat. 
area.]  A  French  land-measure  =  100  sq.  metres=ll,960 
yards  =  2,471  acres. 

Hec'tic,  Hec  tical,  a.  [Gr.  hektikos — hexis,  habit 
of  body,  from  echo,  hexo,  to  have.]  Habitual ;  constitu¬ 
tional  :  pertaining  to  hectic ;  as,  a  hectic  fever.—  Affected 
with  hectic  disease  or  fever. 

“  No  hectic  student  scares  the  gentle  maid.'1 —  Taylor. 

— n.  (Med.)  A  protracted  or  habitual  fever,  but  generally 
applied  to  that  intermittent  fever  which  usually  occurs 
in  the  latter  stages  of  consumption.  It  is  commonly 
characterized  by  morning  and  evening  paroxysms,  with 
intermediate  remissions;  but  the  evening  paroxysm  is 
usually  the  most  marked.  Towards  evening,  as  the 
paroxysm  comes  on,  the  listless,  languid  manner  which 
prevailed  during  the  day  becomes  changed,  the  eyes 
brighten,  the  conversation  becomes  animated,  and  the 
cheeks  assume  a  beautiful  flush.  This  may  continue 
for  five  or  six  hours,  when  the  manner  and  appearance 
of  the  patient  become  entirely  changed,  the  hectic  flush 
passes  away,  and  a  chill  spreads  over  the  entire  frame, 
followed  by  a  profuse  perspiration,  which  leaves  the 
patient  utterly  prostrate.  Day  after  day  the  sad  story 
is  repeated,  the  patient  is  gradually  reduced  in  body  and 
strength,  and  at  length  dies  exhausted.  —  See  Con¬ 
sumption. 

Hec'tically,  adv.  Habitually;  constitutionally;  in 
a  hectic  manner. 

Ilec'tosTain.  Hec'togranime,  n.  [Fr.  hecto¬ 
gramme,  from  Gr.  ekaton,  and  gramma,  a  gramme.]  a 
French  measure  of  weight  =  100  grains  =  1,543-4  Eng¬ 
lish  grains. 

Hectolitre,  (hek-to-le'tr,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr .hekaton,  and 
litra,  a  pound.  See  Litre.]  A  French  measure  of 
volume  =  100  litres  =  6,102-8  English  cubic  inches. 

Heetoine'ter,  Heetom'eter.  n.  [From  Gr.  heka- 
atcm,  and  metron,  measure.]  See  Hectometre. 

Hectometre,  (hek-to-ma'tr,)  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  hekaton, 
and  metron,  measure.  See  Metre.]  A  French  measure 
of  length  =  100  metres  =  3,937  English  inches. 

Hec'tor,  the  bravest  of  the  Trojans,  the  son  of  Priam 
and  Hecuba,  and  husband  to  Andromache.  During  the 
Trojan  war  he  fought  gloriously  against  the  most 
redoubtable  of  the  Greek  warriors,  Ajax  and  Diomede, 
and  killed  a  number  of  their  best  leaders ;  among  others 
Patroclus,  the  friend  of  Achilles,  who  was  roused  into 
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activity  in  order  to  avenge  liis  death,  and  who,  after  abas¬ 
ing  H.  three  times  around  the  walls  of  Troy,  pierced  him 
with  his  spear.  Ilis  body  was  thrown  to  the  dogs  to  be 
devoured,  but  his  father  supplicating  Achilles,  it  was 
given  up  to  him,  and  was  buried  in  Troy,  where  funeral 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  him  as  a  hero. 

Ilec'tor,  n.  [From  Hector ,  the  son  of  Priam,  and  leader 
of  the  Trojans.]  A  bully:  a  swash-buckler;  a  blusterer; 
a  noisy,  turbulent  fellow  ;  one  who  worries,  browbeats, 
or  annoys. 

“  We  ’ll  drink  to  this  celestial  hector —  Prior. 

_ ,1.  a.  To  threaten ;  to  bully ;  to  browbeat;  to  act  toward 

with  insolence;  hence,  to  torment  by  irritating  words; 
to  tease ;  to  worry ;  to  annoy. 

“  Fortune 's  a  drudge,  when  hector'd  by  the  brain." —  Dryden. 

— v.  n.  To  play  the  bully;  to  be  insolent;  to  bluster;  to 
act  in  a  browbeating  manner. 

“  Don  Carlos  made  her  chief  director 
That  she  might  o'er  the  servants  hector —  Swift, 

Ilec'tor,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Jay  co.,  on  the  L. 

E.  &  W.  It.R. 

Hec'tor,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Schuyler  co.,  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  K.  R.  and  bordering 
on  Seneca  Lake,  about  15  m.  \V.  of  Ithaca 
Hec'tor,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  ot  Potter  co. 
Hec'torism,  n.  Practice  of  a  bully  or  hector. 
Hec'torly,  a.  Blustering;  bullying;  resembling  a 
hector. 

Hectoster©  ( hek'to-ster ),  n.  [Fr.  from  Gr.  hekaton, 
and  stereos,  solid.]  A  Freuch  measure  of  capacity  or 
bulk  =  100  cubic  metres  =  3531-741  English  cubic  feet. 
Hcd'tlingS,  in  New  York,  a  P.  O.  of  Tompkins  co. 
Hed’dle,  n.;  pi.  Heddles.  (Weaving.)  One  of  the  sets 
of  parallel  double  threads  which  are  arranged  in  sets, 
and,  with  their  mounting,  compose  the  harness  employed 
to  guide  the  warp  threads  to  the  lathe  or  batten ;  heald. 
Heddle-eye,  is  the  eye  or  loop  formed  in  each  heddle  to 
receive  a  warp  thread. 

Hed'enbergite,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  Pyroxene, 
q.  r.,  containing  lime  and  protoxide  of  iron. 
Hedeo'ma,  «•  [Gr.  hedus,  sweet.]  (Hof.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  order  Lamiacese.  The  species  H.  pideginides,  the 
Pennyroyal,  is  a  small,  strong-scented  herb,  half  a  foot 
high,  common  in  dry  pastures  in  the  N.  and  Middle 
States,  and  flowering  all  summer.  It  is  much  used  as  an 
emmenagogue,  and  also  occasionally  as  a  stimulant  and 
carminative.  * 

Hed'era,  n.  [Lat ,  ivy.]  (Hof.)  The  Ivy,  a  genus  of 
European  plants, 
order  Araliacese.  H. 
helix  is  the  well- 
kuown  climbing 
evergreen  which 
grows  over  old  trees 
and  walls.  The  gar- 
d  e  ners  of  the  last 
century  frequently 
trained  it  into  fanci¬ 
ful  shapes,  as  of  ho¬ 
rn  a  n  figu  r  e  s  and 
birds,  on  skeletons  of 
wire-work.  Its  black 
berries  increase  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter,  and 
ripen  in  April,  fur¬ 
nishing  food  for  wild 
pigeons  and  song¬ 
birds  in  the  spring. 

Sheep  eat  the  leaves 
in  severe  weather. 

Medicinally,  the  ivy 
is  reputed  to  be  dia¬ 
phoretic,  and  its  ber¬ 
ries  are  emetic  and 
purgative.  There  are 
several  varieties  in  our  gardens. 

Hederacious.  ( hid-er-d’shus ,)  a.  Resembling,  relat¬ 
ing  to,  or  producing  ivy. 

Hed'eral,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  composed  of  ivy. 
Hederiferous,  a.  [Lat.  hedera,  ivy,  and  ferre,  to 
bear.]  Producing  ivy. 

Hed'erose,  a.  Belonging  to  ivy ;  abounding  in  ivy. 
Hedge,  (hej.)  n.  [A.S.  hege.]  The  best  class  of  fence  that 
we  have,  with  the  exception  of  a  stone  or  brick  wall,  and 
one  of  the  most  lasting  safeguards  against  trespassers. 
A  hedge  is  constructed  of  most  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
but  the  best  is,  undoubtedly,  one  which  is  made  of  shrubs 
of  a  thorny  nature,  and  of  these,  holly  is  the  best  plant 
for  the  purpose.  The  method  of  procedure  by  which 
hedges  are  formed  is  very  simple,  and  consists,  after  the 
trees  or  shrubs  have  been  planted,  in  cutting  off  their 
tops,  and  shortening  their  side-branches,  by  which  means 
an  undergrowth  of  smaller  branches  is  obtained,  and  the 
hedge  made  thick  and  spreading;  a  compact  mass  of 
vegetation  spreading  in  every  direction,  and  nearly  im¬ 
penetrable.  With  holly  hedges,  however,  more  pains 
must  be  taken,  as  the  ground  has  to  be  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  by  manuring  and  trenching;  the  holly-shoots  must 
also  be  judiciously  planted  after  midsummer,  when  the 
soil  is  moist  from  recent  rain-falls,  and  a  convenient  space 
must  be  left  between  the  plants,  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  spread  their  roots,  and  derive  ample  nourishment  from 
the  soil.  On  account  of  ite  slow  growth,  holly  takes  along 
time  to  mature  into  a  good  hedge,  and  consequently  it  is 
not  so  often  used  for  the  purpose  as  it  would  otherwise  be. 
Yew  forms  a  close  and  durable  hedge,  when  well  and 
carefully  clipped,  and  for  gardens  and  nursery-grounds, 
where  shade  is  required  as  well  as  protection,  a  yew 
hedge  is  preferable  to  any  other.  Beech,  lime,  and  horn¬ 
beam  are  used  when  high  hedges  and  strong  fences  are  | 


required;  also  elder,  which  is  such  a  rapid  grower,  thatj 
a  complete  hedge  is  soon  obtained  after  planting;  it  has 
also  got  another  merit,  and  that  is,  that  cattle  do  not  eat  f 
its  branches.  In  gardens, privet  hedges  are  more  common 
than  those  composed  of  other  shrubs,  and  in  fields  and 
grounds,  the  Osage  orange,  and  after  it  the  hemlock,  and 
arbor  vitas,  are  the  hedges  which  are  by  far  the  most 
generally  adopted.  In  France  and  Holland,  hedges  are 
often  trained  along  stakes  and  rods,  which  have  been 
placed  for  the  purpose  ;  these  hedges  have  a  very  light 
and  pleasing  effect,  from  their  neatness  and  regularity. 

Jl^dg1©,  v.  a.  To  inclose  with  a  hedge;  to  fence  with  a 
thicket  of  shrubs,  thorns,  or  small  trees;  to  separate  by 
a  hedge;  as,  to  hedge  a  garden.- — To  obstruct  with  a 
hedge, or  to  hedge  in  any  manner;  to  interpose, as  with 
a  barrier. — To  fortify;  to  guard;  to protect;  to  encircle 
for  defence ;  to  hem  in. 

“  There  ’s  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king.” — Sliaks. 

— To  inclose  for  preventing  escape ;  —  often  before  in. 

“  That  is  a  law  to  hedge  in  the  cuckoo.”— Locke. 

To  hedge  a  bet.  (Sports.)  To  bet  for  and  against;  that 
is,  after  making  a  bet  on  one  side,  to  make  a  counter 
bet  on  the  other  side,  thus  guarding  against  much  loss, 
let  the  result  be  what  it  may. 

— 1>.  n.  To  hide  one’s  self,  as  in  a  hedge;  to  skulk;  to 
slink  out  of  sight. 

(Sports.)  To  bet  on  both  sides;  as,  I  have  hedged  on 
the  race. 

Hedge-bill,  Hedg'ing-bill,  n.  A  bill-hook;  a 
cutting-liook  used  in  topping  and  dressing  hedges. 

Hedge-born,  a.  Of  low  birth,  as  if  born  under  a 
hedge;  obscure;  outlandish  ;  as,  "a  hedge-born  swain.” 

Shales. 

Hedge  -hole,  n.  Materials  for  the  repairs  of  hedges 
allowed  to  a  tenant. 

Hedge’-creeper,  n.  One  who  skulks  under  hedges 
for  evil  purposes. 

Hedge'Ilog,n.  (Znijl.)  The  common  name  of  the  genus 
of  insectivorous  quadrupeds  Erinaceus ,  all  the  species 
of  which  belong  to  Europe  and  Asia.  The  common  II, 
though  having  a  formidable  appearance,  is  one  ol  the 
most  harmless  creatures  in  existence.  It  may  be  thus 
described ;  —  The  back  covered  with  sharp,  strong  spines, 
about  an  inch  long,  with  the  power  of  rolling  itselt  up 
in  a  ball  by  means  of  appropriate  muscles;  muzzle 
pointed;  tail  short;  and  each  foot  five-toed,  and  armed 
with  robust  claws ;  the  head  is  very  conical ;  the  ears 
short,  broad,  aud  rounded;  the  eyes  prominent;  the 
bod)  oblong,  ami  conical  above ;  and  the  legs  short,  al¬ 
most  naked,  ana  or  a  dusky  color.  It  is  about  10  inches 
in  length,  and  its  color  is  generally  a  gray-brown.  Its 
close  covering  of  sharp  spines,  which  are  firmly  fixed 
in  its  tough  skin,  and  sufficiently  elastic  to  bear  great 
violence  without  breaking,  protects  it  from  falls  or 
blows,  and  as  effectually  secures  it  from  the  attacks  of 
an  enemy;  for  when  molested,  it  instantly  rolls  itself 
into  a  kind  of  ball,  and  presents  nothing  but  its  prickles 
to  the  foe;  and  the  more  the  animal  is  irritated  and 
alarmed,  the  more  firmly  does  it  contract  itself,  and 
the  more  stiff  and  strong  does  its  bristly  panoply  be¬ 
come.  Thus  rolled  up,  it  patiently  waits  till  the  danger 
is  past.  The  cat,  the  weasel,  the  ferret,  aud  the  marten 
60011  decline  the  combat ;  and  though  a  well-trained 
wire-haired  terrier,  or  a  fox,  may  now  and  then  be  found 
to  open  a  H.,  it  generally  remains  impenetrable  and  se¬ 
cure.  From  this  state  of  security,  in  fact,  it  is  not  easily 
forced,  scarcely  anything  but  cold  water  obliging  it  to 
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unfold  itself. — The  usual  food  of  the  H.  is  beetles,  worms, 
slugs,  and  snails ;  it  is  also  said  to  devour  fruit,  the  roots 
of  plants,  and  certain  other  vegetable  substances,  while 
it  shows  itself  not  so  restricted  as  has  been  thought  in 
its  choice  of  animal  food  —  eggs,  frogs,  toads,  mice,  and 
even  snakes  occasionally,  serving  for  its  repast.  The 
II  is  strictly  nocturnal,  remaining  coiled  up  in  its  re¬ 
treat  during  the  day,  and  wandering  about  nearly  all 
the  night  in  search  of  food.  It  generally  resides  in  small 
thickets,  in  hedges,  or  in  ditches  covered  with  bushes, 
making  a  hole  about  6  or  8  inches  deep,  which  it  lines 
with  moss,  grass,  or  leaves.  The  hibernation  of  the  II. 
is  undoubted;  although  it  lays  up  no  store  for  the  win¬ 
ter,  it  retires  to  its  hole,  and  in  its  warm,  soft  nest  ot 
moss  and  leaves  it  lies  secure  from  the  rigors  of  the 
frost  and  the  violence  of  the  tempest,  passing  the  dreary 
season  in  a  profoundly  torpid  state.  The  female  pro¬ 
duces  from  2  to  4  young  ones  early  in  the  summer,  which 
at  their  birth  are  blind,  and  covered  with  soft  white 
spines,  which  in  2  or  3  days  become  hard  and  elastic. 
The  flesh  of  these  animals,  though  generally  rejected  as 
human  food,  is  said  to  possess  a  very  delicate  flavor. 

( Ho/!.)  See  Medicago. 

— A  kind  of  dredging-apparatus. 

Hedge-hyVsnp.  «.  (Pot.)  See  Gratiola. 

Hedgele/ks,  a  Without  a  hedge  or  hedges. 

Hedge'-nmrriag'e,  n.  A  clandestine  marriage. 

Hedge'-nole.  n.  A  term  of  contempt  formean  writing. 

Hedge'-pig.  w.  A  young  hedgehog. 

“  Thrice  and  once  the  hedge-pig  whined."  —  Shake. 

Hedge'-priest,  n.  A  low,  illiterate  priest. 


Hedg'd*,  n.  One  who  makes  or  repairs  hedges. 

lledge'row,  n.  A  row  or  series  of  shrubs,  trees,  or 
bushes,  planted  to  form  an  inclosure. 

Hedge'-scliool,  n.  In  Ireland,  a  school  kept  at  the 
side  of  a  hedge,  or  in  the  open  air. 

Hedge'-sparrow,  n.  (Zobl.)  See  Accentor. 

Hetlge'-stake,  n.  A  stake  driven  through  a  hedge 
as  a  support.  ^ 

Hedg'esville,  in  New  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Steuben  co. 

Hetlg’esville,  in  IF.  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Berke¬ 
ley  co. 

Hedge'-writer,  n.  A  low,  mean  author;  a  poetaster; 
a  grub-street  writer. 

odg'ing-bill.  n.  Same  as  Hedge-bill,  q.  v. 

Hedg'inan’s  Kiver,  in  Virginia,  joins  Thomson’s 
River  in  Culpepper  co.  to  form  the  N.  Fork  of  the  Rap¬ 
pahannock  River. 

Hedjaz.  (hed'jas,)  or  Et,  IIe'jaz,  one  of  the  five  grand 
divisions  of  the  peninsula  of  Arabia,  bounded  N.  by  the 
desert  of  Syria,  E.  by  the  Nedjd,  S.  by  Yemen,  W.  ny  the 
Red  Sea,  and  on  the  N.W.  by  Egypt.  Area,  95,000  sq.  m. 
II  is  mountainous,  and  has  on  the  N.  the  celebrated 
mountains  Horeb  and  Sinai.  No  rivers,  but  some  springs 
and  wells, which  dry  up  during  the  summer.  Prod.  Balm, 
myrrh,  and  frankincense,  and  the  finest  Arabian  horses 
are  raised  in  II  It  is  especially  famous  as  containing 
Mecca  and  Medina,  the  two  great  objects  of  Mohamme¬ 
dan  pilgrimage. 

Hedon'ic,  a.  [Gr.  hedonikos.]  Belonging  to  pleasure. 

Hedonic  Sect.  (Philos.)  Same  ns  Cyrenaics,  q.  v. 

Hedonism,  n.  (Philos.)  The  doctrines  enunciated 
by  the  CYKENAICS,  q.  v. 

Hed  onist,  n.  One  of  the  Hedonic  sect. 

Hedyo'tis,  n.  [Gr.  hedus,  sweet,  and  otos,  the  ear;  said 
to  cure  deafness.]  (Bot.)  The  Ear-worts,  a  genus  of 
plants,  order  Kubiaceve.  They  are  herbs,  many  species 
of  which  are  American,  and  among  them  H  cierulea, 
the  Innocence,  or  Dwarf  Pink,  an  elegant  little  plant, 
found  in  moist  grounds,  fields,  and  road-sides.  Its  blos¬ 
soms  appear  early,  and  are  usually  found  in  patches  of 
considerable  extent,  covering  the  surface  of  the  ground 
with  a  cerulean  hue.  The  cauline  leaves  are  small, 
opposite,  lance-ovate.  Stems  very  slender,  forked,  3-5' 
high,  each  branch  bearing  a  flower.  Corolla  pale  blue, 
yellowish  at  the  ceutre. 

Hed'yphane,  n.  (Mm.)  A  variety  of  Mimf.tite,  q.  v. 
It  is  mainly  composed  of  arseniate  of  lead,  with  some 
phosphate  and  arseniate  of  lime. 

Hedys'ariiin,  n.  [Gr.  hedus,  sweet,  and  aroma,  smell ; 
some  of  the  species  being  fragrant.]  (Hot.)  A  genua 
of  herbaceous  plants,  order  Fabacete. 

Heed,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  hedan  ;  D.  harden;  Dan.  hytle ;  Ger. 
hulen,  to  look  after,  to  guard ;  Icel.  halld,  guardianship.* 
probably  allied  to  Gr.  kedomaa,  to  be  concerned  fori  | 
Sansk.  chad,  to  cover.]  To  guard ;  to  watch  ;  to  look  to 
or  after  ;  to  mind  ;  to  regard  with  care ;  to  take  notice 
of;  to  attend  to  ;  to  observe. 

“With  pleasure  Argus  the  musician  heeds." —  Dryden. 

— n.  Care:  attention;  caution;  notice;  circumspection; 
observation ;  regard. 

“  Thou  must  take  heed,  my  Portius."  —  Addison. 

—Fearful  attention :  close  watch  for  danger ;  cautious 
scrutiny.  —  Serious  regard;  respectful  notice  or  obser¬ 
vation. 

“  No  heed  is  given  to  what  he  says.”  —  L' Estrange. 

— v.  n.  To  mind;  to  consider;  to  pay  attention  to. 

Heed'ful,  a.  Giving  heed;  attentive;  observing; 
watchful;  wary;  cautious;  circumspect;  as,  heedful  of 
advice,  heedful  care. 

Heed 'fully,  adv.  Attentively;  carefully;  cautiously; 
watchfully. 

Heed'fulness,  n.  Quality  of  being  heedful;  atten¬ 
tion  ;  caution  ;  watchfulness ;  circumspection  ;  vigi¬ 
lance;  wariness. 

Heed'less,  a.  Inattentive;  careless;  remiss;  negli¬ 
gent;  thoughtless;  regardless;  unobserving. 

Heed'lessly,  adv.  In  a  heedless  manner;  carelessly ; 
negligently ;  inattentively. 

Heed'Iessness.  n.  Quality  of  being  heedless  ;  inat¬ 
tention  ;  carelessness  ;  thoughtlessness  ;  negligence. 

Heel,  n.  [A.S.  liel;  Du.  Kiel;  probably  allied  to  Gr. 
helos,  a  nail,  a  knot,  a  protuberance.]  The  part  of  the 
foot  which  protuberates  behind ;  the  hinder  part  of  the 
foot,  and,  sometimes,  the  whole  foot;  —  in  man  and 
quadrupeds.  —  The  hinder  part  of  a  shoe,  stocking,  sock, 
&c.  —  Something  shaped  like  the  human  heel :  protu¬ 
berance  ;  a  swelling ;  a  knob ;  a  projection.  —  The  clos¬ 
ing  or  latter  part  of  anything,  as  of  a  legislative  session. 

—  A  spur,  in  application  to  its  being  adjusted  to  the  heel 
of  a  boot ;  as,  to  ply  a  horse  with  the  heel. 

(Naut.)  The  after  extremity  of  a  ship’s  keel.  —  Th« 
foot  of  a  mast,  boom,  bowsprit,  &c. 

(Arch.)  A  cyma  reversa,  so  called  by  workmen. 

( Gwilt.)  —  That’  part  of  a  rafter  which  rests  on  the  wall- 
plate. 

To  heel  over.  (Naut.)  To  incline  to  one  side ;  as,  the 
ship  heeled  over  to  port. — Neck  and  heels,  the  entire 
length  of  the  body ;  as,  he  fell  neck  and  heels.  —  To  go 
heels  over  head,  to  turn  over  after  the  manner  of  a 
somerset;  hence,  to  go  about  anything  rashly  or  un¬ 
advisedly.  —  To  have  the  heels  of,  to  be  the  swifter  of  in 
running.  —  To  beat  the  heels  of,  to  follow  hard  upon ;  to 
pursue  closely. 

•*  Want !  ugly  want  is  at  my  heels,  and  chases  me  in  view."  Otway. 

To  lay  by  the  heels,  to  fetter ;  to  shackle ;  to  imprison. 

—  To  lie  out  at  the.  heels,  to  wear  ragged  stockings  on 
one’s  feet ;  hence,  to  be  poverty-stricken,  or  in  bad  con¬ 
dition. 

“  A  good  man's  fortune  may  grow  out  at  heels.” —  Shahs. 
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To  cool  the  heels,  to  wait ;  to  dance  attendance.  —  To 
show  the.  heels,  or  a  pair  of  heels,  to  flee ;  to  escape  or 
run  from.  —  To  take  to  the  heels,  to  run  away ;  to  make 
one’s  escape  ;  to  betake  to  flight. 

Heel,  v.  a.  To  add  a  heel  or  heels  to  ;  to  furnish  with 
heels ;  as,  to  heel  a  pair  of  boots.  —  To  perform  by  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  heels. 

“  I  cannot  sing,  nor  heel  the  high  lavolt."  —  Shake. 

(Sports.)  To  arm  with  a  gaff  for  fighting;  as,  to  heel 
a  cock. 

— v.  n.  (Naut.)  To  lean  over,  as  a  ship. 

Heel  'er,  it.  (Sports.)  A  cock  that  strikes  well  with  his 
heels. 

Heel'-piece,  n.  A  patch  of  leather  on  the  heel  of  a 
boot  or  shoe.  —  Armor  for  the  heels.  —  The  end  ;  as,  the 
heel-piece  of  a  book. 

11  eel  -post,  7i. .  (Naut.)  In  a  steam-ship,  the  post 
which  supports  a  screw-propeller. 

Heel'-tap,  n.  A  small  piece  of  leather  fixed  to  the 
heel  of  a  boot  or  shoe.  —  A  small  residuum  of  liquor 
left  at  the  bottom  of  a  glass  after  drinking. 

— v.  a.  To  add  a  piece  of  leather  to  the  heel  of  a  boot  or 
shoe. 

Heel'-tool,  n.  A  tool  used  by  turners  for  roughing 
out  a  piece  of  iron,  or  turning  it  to  somewhat  near  the 
intended  size  ;  it  has  a  very  acute  cutting  edge  and  an 
angular  base  or  heel. 

Heer,  n.  The  length  of  two  cuts  of  threads,  linen  or 
woollen. 

Heerlen,  (hare'len,)  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  14  m. 
N.  of  Maastricht.  Manuf.  Needles,  linen,  and  beer  ;  a 
trade  of  considerable  extent  in  cattle  is  also  carried  on.  I 
Pop.  4,780. 

Heft.  n.  [Icel.  hofgi,  weight.]  Weight ;  ponderosity  of 
substance.  (Used  as  Provincial  English,  and  collo¬ 
quially  in  the  U.  States.)  —  The  bulk  of  anything.  (An 
American  colloquialism.) 

-—v.  a.  To  heave  or  raise  up ;  to  elevate.  —  To  prove  the 
weight  or  bulk  of  by  lifting.  (Used  provincially  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  colloquially  in  the  U.  States.) 

Heft  ed,  a.  Lifted;  raised;  —  hence,  by  implication, 
agitated  ;  perturbed.  (Used  in  composition.) 

Hegarty’s  frosts  Roatls,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post- 
office  of  Clearfield  co. 

He'jfel,  Georg  Wilhelm  Friedrich,  a  German  thinker, 
and  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of  philosophy,  b.  at 
Stuttgart,  1770.  He  was  professor  successively  at  Jena, 
Heidelberg,  and  Berlin.  He  was  at  first  the  disciple  of 
Rebelling,  with  whom  he  was  associated  in  the  conduct 
of  a  philosophical  journal  in  1802-3.  But  his  opinions 
gradually  took  a  different  turn.  He  rejected  Schelling’s 
intellectual  intuition  as  an  unwarrantable  assumption, 
although  he  continued  to  maintain  its  leading  idea, — 
the  unity  of  the  subjective  or  ideal,  and  the  objective  or 
real ;  and  in  this  idea  endeavored  to  establish  that  abso¬ 
lute  cognition  and  absolute  truth,  which  alone,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  school,  can  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
philosophical  spirit.  H.  seems  not  to  have  perfected  his 
system;  and  as  he  had  no  power  of  exposition,  or  of 
lucid  expression  of  his  thoughts,  it  is  impossible  to  give 
a  clear  view  of  his  philosophy.  Indeed,  it  would  appear 
that  he  himself  had  the  same  notion;  for  he  is  said  to 
have  remarked,  that,  “of  all  his  numerous  disciples, 
only  one  had  ever  understood  him,  and  even  he  had  un¬ 
derstood  him  falsely.”  Be  this  as  it  may,  his  system  is 
at  present  the  centre  of  nearly  all  philosophical  interest 
in  Germany,  chiefly  from  the  widely  discrepant  de¬ 
ductions,  political  and  religious,  which  his  friends  and 
enemies  draw  from  it ;  some  maintaining  it  to  be  favora¬ 
ble  to  the  present  order  of  things  in  Church  and  State, 
others  founding  upon  it  conclusions  at  variance  with  all 
ordinary  notions  of  religion  or  morality.  His  most  im¬ 
portant  works  are  his  Phenomenology  of  the  Mind; 
Logic ;  and  Encyclnpxdia  of  Philosophical  Sciences.  D. 
of  cholera,  at  Berlin,  1831. 

Hejaje'Iian,  a.  Relating,  or  belonging  to  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  Hegel. 

— n.  An  adherent  of  Hegel’s  philosophical  system. 

Heji'e'lianisin.  He'g<‘lism,  n.  The  philosophical 
doctrines  propounded  by  Hegel. 

He'g'ins,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Schuyl¬ 
kill  co. 

Hegi'ra.  Heji'ra,  n.  [Ar.  liidjirah,  departure.] 
(Chron.)  The  air  a  from  which  Mohammedan  nations 
compute  all  chronological  events  subsequent  to  the  flight 
of  Mohammed  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  on  the  night 
of  the  15th  of  July,  622.  The  first  day  of  the  first  year 
of  the  H.  is,  therefore,  the  16th  of  July  in  that  year. 
As  there  are  only  354  days  in  the  Mohammedan  year,  it 
follows  that  33  of  their  years  are  very  nearly  equivalent 
to  32  years  according  to  our  system  of  reckoning.  We 
must,  therefore,  in  bringing  any  date  reckoned  from  the 
H.  to  its  corresponding  date  according  to  the  Christian 
sera,  subtract  3  years  from  every  100  years  contained  in 
it,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  one  year  for  every  33 
years,  and  then  add  to  the  result  the  number  of  the 
year  of  our  Lord  in  which  the  H.  took  place,  less  one; 
and  in  converting  a  date  of  the  Christian  atra  into  its 
corresponding  date  reckoning  from  the  H.,  we  must  re¬ 
verse  the  process,  subtracting  the  number  of  the  year 
in  which  the  H.  took  place,  less  one  from  it,  and  adding 
to  the  result  one  year  for  every  32  years  contained  in  it. 
Thus,  if  we  require  the  year  of  our  Lord  in  which  the 
year  of  the  H.  1230  commences,  we  must  subtract  38 
from  it,  or  1  for  every  entire  33  years,  and  add  621  to  the 
result,  1242,  which  gives  1863.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  require  the.  year  of  the  H.  that  commences  in  186.3, 
we  must  subtract  621  from  this  amount,  and  to  the  re¬ 
sult,  1242,  add  one  year  for  every  entire  32  years  con¬ 
tained  in  it,  which  gives  1280. 

Heidelberg',  (hi' del-berg,)  a  celebrated  city  of  S.  Ger¬ 


many,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Kaiserstuhl,  on  the  Neckar,  abt.  12  m.  above  its  conflu¬ 
ence  with  the  Rhine  at  Mannheim,  30  N.  of  Carlsruhe, 
and  48  m.  S.  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  The  city  is  pic¬ 
turesquely  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Neckar,  and  is 
an  ancient,  but  gloomy  and  ill-built  place.  The  Schloss, 
or  palace  of  the  electors-palatine,  is,  perhaps,  excepting 
the  Alhambra,  the  most  picturesque  ruin  in  Europe, 
exhibiting  as  it  does  many  varieties  of  mediaeval  archi¬ 
tecture.  In  one  of  the  cellars  of  this  palace  is  the 
famous  tun  of  Heidelberg,  (constructed  in  1751,  and 
empty  since  1769,)  which  is  said  to  be  capable  of  holding 
283,200  bottles.  The  terrace  and  gardens  command  fine 
views,  extending  as  far  S.  as  the  dusky  outline  of  the 
Vosges.  The  university  of  H.  is,  excepting  that  of 
Prague,  the  oldest  in  Germany,  having  been  founded  by 
Rupert  II.,  elector-palatine  of  the  Rhine,  in  1386.  H. 
has  no  trade  of  any  importance.  The  date  of  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  this  city  is  not  known.  The  period  between 
1382  and  the  opening  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  appears 
to  have  been  the  sera  of  its  greatest  prosperity,  for  it 
then  displayed  all  the  splendor  arising  from  a  flourishing 
trade,  aud  the  residence  of  the  court  of  the  electors- 
palatine.  H.  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Bavarians 
in  1622  ;  sacked  by  Turenue  in  1674,  and  ravaged  by  the 
French  in  1689  aud  in  1693.  The  electors  removed  theii 
residences  to  Mannheim  in  1719.  Pop.  (1895)  32,900. 

Heiklelberg',  in  1‘euusylvania,  a  township  of  Berks 
co. 

— A  township  of  Lebanon  co. 

— A  township  of  Lehigh  co. 

— A  township  of  York  co. 

Hciri'Iersbiir;;,  in  Pennsylvania,  &  post-village  of 
Adams  co.,  abt.  26  m.  S.S  W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Heifer,  (hif'er,)  n.  [A.S.  heafre,  heafore;  probably 
akin  to  Heb  .para,  a  heifer,  fern,  of  par,  a  young  bul¬ 
lock.]  A  young  cow. 

“No  thirsty  heifers  seek  the  gliding  flood.” — P*pe. 

Heigh-ho,  (hi'ho,)  interj.  An  exclamation  indicating 
some  degree  of  languor  or  uneasiness. 

“Heigh-ho  I  an't  be  not  four  by  the  day,  I  'll  be  hanged." — Shake. 

Height,  (hit,)  n.  [A.S.  heahtho,  heatho  —  heah,  high. 
See  High.]  Elevation  above  the  ground ;  any  indefinite 
distance  above  the  earth  ;  eminence.  —  The  altitude  of 
an  object ;  the  distance  which  anything  rises  above  its 
foot,  basis,  or  foundation ;  as,  the  height  of  a  spire,  the 
height  of  a  mountain.  “  I  know  she  is  about  my  height.” 
(Shahs.)  —  An  eminence;  a  summit;  an  elevated  part 
of  anything;  a  hill  or  mountain  ;  any  elevated  ground  ; 
as,  the  heights  of  Abraham,  Alpine  heights.  —  Elevation 
of  rank  or  dignity ;  elevation  in  power,  learning,  fame, 
reputation,  Ac.;  preeminence;  advanced  station  of  social 
rank;  prominence;  distinction;  as,  the  height  of  fame. 

—  Furthest  exertion  ;  utmost  degree  of  extent  or  force ; 
full  completion  ;  as,  the  height  of  a  crisis,  the  height  of 
happiness,  misery,  folly,  good-breeding,  Ac.,  the  height 
of  a  gale,  height  of  a  fever. 

“  Despair  is  the  height  of  madness." — Sherlock. 

— Advance;  degree;  progress  toward  elevation  or  perfec¬ 
tion  ;  grade. 

“  Sociai  duties  are  carried  to  greater  heights  ...  by  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  our  religion." — Addison. 

(Geom.)  See  Altitude. 

Heiglit'en,  v  a.  To  raise  higher;  to  elevate;  to  make 
high  ;  as,  to  heighten  a  house  by  the  addition  of  a  story. 

—  To  advance  in  progress  toward  a  better  state;  to 
ameliorate;  to  improve;  to  increase  in  excellence;  as, 
to  heighten  a  poetical  description.  —  To  aggravate ;  to 
augment  in  violence,  as  distress;  to  intensify;  to  ad¬ 
vance  towards  a  worse  state. 

“  Foreign  states  used  their  endeavors  to  heighten  our  confusions." 

Addison. 

— To  make  prominent  by  means  of  contrast;  to  set  off  to 
advantage  by  touches  of  light  or  brilliant  colors;  to 
make  brighter;  as,  to  heighten  a  tint. 

“  O  fair  undress  1  it  heightens  ease  with  grace." — Thomson. 

Hpiiilit  'ener,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  heightens. 

Hoil,  v.a.  [A.  S.]  To  cover;  to  tile,  (o.) 

Heilbroiiti,  ( hil'brtm ,)  a  town  of  South  Germany,  in 
Wiirtemberg,  near  the  Neckar,  25  m.  N.  of  Stuttgart. 
In  the  outskirts  of  the  town  is  a  square  tower,  in  which 
Gbtz  von  Berlichingen  (the  hero  of  one  of  Gbthe’s  dra¬ 
mas)  was  confined  in  1525.  Manuf.  Woollen  cloths, 
hats,  brandy,  paper,  white-lead,  tobacco,  Ac. 

Hei'ligenstadt,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Saxony,  on  the 
Leine,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Gaislade,  47  m.  N.W. 
of  Erfurt. 

Heil'ing,  n.  See  IIeling. 

Ifei'ne.  Heinrich,  a  celebrated  German  poet  and  lit6- 
rateur,  was  b.  of  Jewish  parents,  in  Dlisseldorf,  in  1800. 
Intended  for  a  mercantile  career,  he  was  sent  to  Ham¬ 
burg  for  the  necessary  training,  but  after  several  years’ 
trial  he  preferred  to  study  law,  and  went  to  the  new 
university  of  Bonn,  where  he  became  a  pupil  and  friend 
of  August  W.  Schlegel.  He  afterwards  studied  at  Berlin 
and  Gottingen;  became  acquainted  with  the  philosophy 
of  Spinoza  and  Hegel ;  associated  at  Berlin  with  Varn- 
hagen  von  Enso  and  his  gifted  wife,  with  Chamisso, 
Grabbe,  and  otlier  leading  literary  characters  of  the  day ; 
graduated  LL.D ,  and  in  1825  renounced  Judaism  and 
professed  Christianity.  The  change,  however,  was  merely 
formal,  as  he  had  apparently  no  religious  faith,  and  ridi¬ 
culed  all  forms  alike.  He  led  an  unsettled  life  for  some 
years,  irritated  and  depressed  by  the  failure  of  his  first 
literary  ventures.  Alter  the  French  revolution  of  July, 
1830,  he  settled  at  Paris,  frequently,  however,  travelling 
in  various  parts  of  Europe.  About  1835  he  married  a 
French  lady,  whose  faithful  ministrations  alleviated  the 
bitter  sufferings  of  his  last  years.  By  an  attack  of  pa-: 
ralysis  in  1847  he  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye,  and  the  fol-j 


lowing  year  he  became  totally  blind,  and  subject  to  the 
severest  bodily  pains.  From  that  time  he  was  confined 
to  his  room,  but  endured  all  with  singular  fortitude,  and 
continued  his  literary  labors  to  the  last.  His  best  works 
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are  the  Buch  der  Lieder,  published  in  1827 ;  Neue  Gedichte, 
1844;  Romanzero,  1851;  and  the  Reisebilder,  his  first 
successful  book,  which  appeared  in  4  vols.  between  1825 
and  1831 .  Among  his  other  writings  are,  Kahldorf  fiber 
den  Adel;  Der  Salon;  the  bitter  personal  satire  Ueber 
Borne;  Deutschland,  ein  Winter- Marchen  ;  and  A  tta  Troll. 
H.  will  probably  be  longest  remembered  for  his  songs, 
many  of  which  are  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  are  even 
thought  by  some  to  rival  in  their  delicacy  and  finish  the 
earlier  songs  of  Goethe.  H.  D.  at  Paris,  1856.  An  Eng¬ 
lish  translation  of  his  songs,  by  Wallis,  appeared  the 
same  year.  His  literary  remains,  edited  by  Adolph 
Strodmann,  were  published  in  one  vol.,  1870. 

Heinous,  (ha'nus,)  a.  [Fr.  haineux  —  haine,  hatred, 
malice,  from  hair,  to  hate,  from  olis.  Lat.  odire,  pr.  infin. 
of  Lat.  odi,  odisse,  to  hate.]  Hateful ;  odious  ;  —  hence, 
characterized  by  great  wickedness ;  flagrant ;  enormous ; 
aggravated;  monstrous;  abominable;  flagitious;  atro¬ 
cious  ;  as,  a  heinous  sin,  heinous  sacrilege. 

Hei'nously,  adv.  In  a  heinous  manner;  hatefully; 
monstrously ;  flagrantly. 

11  ei'iiousiiess,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  heinous; 
hatefulness;  odiousness;  enormity;  as,  the  heinottsness 
of  a  crime. 

Hein'tzelman,  Samuel  P.,  an  American  general,  b. 
in  Pennsylvania,  1807,  was  admitted  as  a  cadet  at  West 
Point  in  1822.  After  passing  through  the  subordinate 
grades  until  he  became  captain,  he  served  during  the 
Mexican  war,  obtained  the  rank  of  major  in  1847.  and 
served  in  California.  In  1861  he  was  brevetted  lieut.- 
colonel  for  meritorious  services  against  the  Indians,  and 
was  ordered  to  Washington,  to  take  the  position  of  in¬ 
spector-general  of  the  forces.  In  May,  1861,  H.  was  com¬ 
missioned  colonel  of  the  17th  regular  infantry,  and  com¬ 
manded  a  division  of  Gen.  McDowell’s  army  at  Bull 
Run,  July  21st,  where  he  was  wounded.  Afterwards 
promoted  brig.-general  of  volunteers.  H ,  during  the 
organization  of  the  army  in  the  winter  of  1861-2,  held 
command  of  a  division.  On  the  moving  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  in  March.  1862,  the  third  army  corps  was 
placed  under  Gen.  H.’s  command.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  maj.-general  of  volunteers 
for  his  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  and  com¬ 
manded  his  corps  during  the  battles  of  the  latter  days 
of  Gen.  Pope’s  unsuccessful  campaign  in  Virginia.  H.’ s 
corps  formed  the  right  wing  of  Pope’s  army  at  the  sec¬ 
ond  battle  of  Bull  Run,  Aug.  30, 1802.  During  the  Mary¬ 
land  campaign  he  held  command  of  the  defences  at 
Washington,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Department  of  Washington,  and  of  the 
22d  army  corps,  which  he  held  during  the  battles  of 
Chancellorsville  and  Gettysburg,  in  May  and  July,  1863. 
Retired  in  February,  1869,  with  the  rank  of  major- 
general,  U.  S.  A.  Died  May  1, 1880. 

Heir,  (ar,)  n.  [0.  Fr.  heir,  here  ;  Lat.  heresi)  (Law.) 
He  who  is  born  or  begotten  in  lawful  w  edlock,  and  upon 
whom  the  law  casts  the  estate  in  lands,  tenements,  or 
hereditaments  immediately  upon  the  death  of  his  ances¬ 
tor. —  Heir -apparent,  he  who  (by  law  or  custom)  must 
succeed,  by  descent,  to  the  hereditaments,  if  he  survive 
the  present  holder.  —  Heir-presumptive,  he  who  stands 
nearest  in  succession  in  the  present  circumstances,  tut 
whose  rights  may  be  defeated  by  the  contingency  of 
some  nearer  heir  being  born. 

— One  who  inherits  or  takes  from  an  ancestor;  or  who  re¬ 
ceives  anything  from  another,  in  the  manner  of  an  heir; 
as,  the  heir  of  a  glorious  race,  the  heirs  of  shame. 

— v.  a.  To  inherit ;  to  take  possession  of  an  estate  or  in¬ 
heritance  after  the  death  of  the  ancestor.  (R.) 

lleir-appar'ency,  n.  State  or  position  of  being  an 
heir-apparent. 

lOir'doin,  n.  State  of  an  heir;  succession  by  inheri¬ 
tance. 

Heir'ess,  n.  A  female  heir,  or  a  female  who  inherits 
an  estate. 

Heir'less,  a.  Without,  or  wanting  an  heir 
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lloi  r  loom.  n.  [ Heir,  and  A.  S.  loma,  geloma,  a  loom, 
household  stuff,  furniture,  utensils,  &c.  See  Loom.]  (Laxv.) 
A  term  applied  to  such  goods  and  personal  chattels  as, 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  chattels,  go  by  the  special 
custom  of  a  particular  place  to  the  heir,  together  with 
the  inheritance,  and  not  to  the  executors  or  adminis¬ 
trators. 

Heir’aliip,  n.  The  state,  character,  or  privileges  of 
an  heir;  right  to  succeed  to  an  inheritance. 

Heis'ter,  Lorenz,  a  German  surgeon,  b.  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  1683.  He  became  physician-general  to  the 
Dutch  military  hospital ;  and  in  i~  10  was  professor  of 
anatomy  and  surgery  at  Altorf.  From  thence  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Helmstadt,  where  he  died,  1758.  II.  was  the 
founder  of  the  new  German  system  of  surgery,  in  which 
through  him  great  improvements  were  made.  His  chief 
work  is  the  Chirurgie  (Nuremb.,  1718),  which  was  the 
standard  work  for  many  years,  and  was  translated  into 
all  the  languages  of  Europe. 

Heis'tersbiirg.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Fayette  co. 

Hej  i'ra,  n.  See  Hegira. 

Hel'amys,  n.  [Gr.  hellos,  a  fawn,  and  mys,  mouse.] 
( Zoiil .)  The  Jumping-hare,  an  animal  which  constitutes 
a  genus  of  mam¬ 
malia  of  the  ord. 

Rodentia ,  allied 
to  the  Jerboas. 

The  head  is  large, 
the  tail  long,  the 
fore-legs  are  very 
short  in  compar¬ 
ison  with  the 
hinder.  They 
have  four  mo¬ 
lars,  each  com¬ 
posed  of  two  la- 
minae;  their 
lower  incisors 
are  truncated ; 
the  fore-feet  Fig.  1263.  —  African  jumping-hare. 
have  five  toes,  ( Helamys  caffer.) 

furnished  with 

long  pointed  nails  ;  the  hind-feet  have  four  toes,  which 
are  separated  as  far  as  the  bones  of  the  metatarsus,  and 
furnished  with  large  claws,  almost  resembling  hoofs. 
The  species  Helamys  caffer  is  pale  fulvous,  with  a  long 
tufted  tail,  black  at  the  tip.  It  is  as  large  as  a  rabbit, 
and,  like  it,  inhabits  deep  burrows.  Figure  1263  ex¬ 
hibits  one  about  to  spring,  while  another  is  at  the  mouth 
of  its  burrow. 

Held,  imp.  andpp.  of  Hold,  q.  v. 

Hel'der,  (The,)  a  maritime  town  of  Holland,  on  a  spit 
of  land  opposite  the  Texel,  40  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Amster¬ 
dam  ;  Lat.  52°  57'  42"  N.,  Lon.  4°  44'  55"  E.  Being  im¬ 
portant  from  its  position,  commanding  the  Mars-Diep, 
or  channel  to  the  Zuyder-Zee,  and  having  almost  the 
only  deep-water  harbor  on  the  Dutch  coast,  it  is  strongly 
fortified.  It  has  some  manufactures,  and  connects  with 
Amsterdam  by  the  Helder  canal,  the  finest  in  Holland. 
The  famous  Van  Tromp  was  killed  in  a  sea-fight  off  The 
H.  in  1653,  and  the  British  captured  it  in  1799.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  23,500. 

Ilel'derhergs,  in  New  York,  a  ridge  of  the  Catskill 
Mountains,  in  Schoharie  and  Albany  cos.  The  Ilelder- 
berg  rocks  of  the  Upper  Silurian  geological  period  take 
their  name  from  formations  found  in  this  range.  See 
Geology;  Hklderberg  Formation. 

Hel'en.  (Myth.)  The  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Leda, 
of  Jupiter  and  Nemesis,  or  of  the  king  Tyndareus  and 
Leda,  his  wife,  according  to  the  various  statements  of  the 
poets,  was  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  time,  and 
married  to  Menelaus,  king  of  Sparta.  Her  guilty  elope¬ 
ment  with  Paris,  one  of  the  sons  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy, 
who  had  been  sent  to  Laceda?mon  as  ambassador,  led  to 
the  Trojan  war,  and  the  destruction,  after  a  10  years’ 
siege,  of  Troy.  Upon  the  death  of  Paris,  she  married 
his  brother  Deipliobus,  and  when  the  city  was  at  last 
sacked,  returned  to  Sparta  with  her  husband  Menelaus. 
Being  banished  from  Sparta  on  the  deatli  of  Menelaus, 
she  retired  to  the  island  of  Rhodes,  where,  having 
excited  the  envy  of  Polyxo,  the  queen  of  the  isle,  she 
was  tied  to  a  tree  and  strangled. 

llel'  en,  in  Minnesota,  a.  township  of  McLeod  co. 

Hele'na,  n.  (Meteor.)  See  Castor  and  Pollux. 

Hele'na,  (St.,)  the  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
was  of  obscure  birth  in  Bithynia.  Constantius  Chlorus 
fell  in  love  with  her,  and  married  her,  while  in  that 
country;  but  when  he  became  associated  with  Diocle¬ 
tian  in  the  empire,  he  divorced  Helena,  and  married 
Theodora,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Maximianus.  Con¬ 
stantine,  at  his  accession,  paid  due  honors  to  his  mother, 
and  conferred  on  her  the  title  of  Augusta.  At  the  age 
of  80  she  went  to  Palestine,  where,  it  is  said,  she  assisted 
in  the  discovery  of  the  Holy  Cross ;  soon  after  which 
she  died. 

Hele'na,  (St.,)  a  precipitous  and  lone  island  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  and  lying 
800  m.  from  the  island  of  Ascension,  1,200  m.  from  the 
coast  of  Benguela,  South  Africa,  and  2,000  m.  from  the 
coast  of  S.  America,  in  15°  55'  S.  latitude,  and  5°  43'  W. 
longitude.  Saint  Helena  occupies  an  area  of  47  sq.  m., 
and  is  almost  everywhere  surrounded  by  rugged,  per¬ 
pendicular  rocks,  rising  from  600  to  1,200  feet,  here  and 
there  broken  through  by  chasms  extending  to  the  sea¬ 
shore.  The  most  important  of  these  rifts  is  St.  James’ 
Valley,  on  the  north-west,  terminating  in  James  Town, 
the  only  port  or  harbor  in  the  island,  and  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  all  the  authorities.  The  town  is  so  strong¬ 
ly  defended,  both  by  nature  and  art,  that  it  may  defy 
invasion.  The  interior  is  fertile,  and  covered  with  gar¬ 
dens,  orchards,  and  plantations,  and  the  climate  so 


remarkably  healthy,  that  invalids  from  India  retire  to 
it  for  the  benefit  of  their  health.  Diana’s  Peak,  the 
highest  point  in  the  island,  is  2,693  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  total  population,  including  Europeans,  the  garrison, 
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Chinese,  and  negroes,  is  about  5,000.  St.  Helena  derives 
its  only  importance  from  its  being  on  the  direct  route 
from  the  E.  Indies  to  Europe ;  but  its  imperishable 
celebrity  is  due  to  its  having  been  the  place  of  confine¬ 
ment  in  which  Napoleon  I.,  under  the  guard  of  England, 
agonized  from  1815  to  1821.  Longwood,  where  he  died, 
is  at  the  E.  part  of  the  island,  and  situate  2,000  feet 
above  sea.  His  remains  lay  here,  also,  till  1849,  when, 
by  permission  of  the  English  government,  they  were 
conveyed  to  France. 

Hele'na,  in  Arkansas,  a  city,  cap.  of  Phillips  co.,  on 
the  Mississippi  river,  80  m.  below  Memphis,  and  700  m. 
above  New  Orleans.  Pop.  about  3,500.  A  battle  took 
place  here,  July  4,  1863,  between  a  force  of  8,000  Con¬ 
federates,  under  Gen  Holmes,  and  one  of  Nationals,  com¬ 
manded  by  Gen.  Prentiss,  in  which,  after  some  hours  of 
desperate  contest,  the  former  retreated  with  a  total  loss 
of  1,696  men.  Pop.  (1897)  about  5,300. 

Hele'na,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Mason  co.,  about 
10  m.  S.E.  of  Maysville. 

Hele'na,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of  Scott  co., 
about  15  m.  S.  of  Shakopee. 

Hele'na,  in  Montana,  a  thriving  city,  cap.  of  the  State, 
on  the  Nor.  Pac.  and  Gt.  Northern  R.Rs.,  115  m.  N.  of 
Virginia  City,  and  17  m.  W.  of  the  Missouri  river. 
Here  are  rich  gold  mines,  also  silver  and  iron  ;  quartz- 
crushers,  flour  and  lumber  mills.  Pop.  (1890)  13,834; 
(1897)  about  20,000. 

Hele'na,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  St.  Lawrence 
co.,  on  St.  Regis  river,  about  33  m.  N.E.  of  Canton. 

Hele'na,  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Karnes  co.,  on  the 
San  Antonio  river,  about  56  m.  S.E.  of  San  Antonio. 

Hel'en  Furnace,  in  Penna.,  a  P.  O.  of  Clarion  co. 

Hele'niuni,  n.  (Bot.)  A  gen.  of  plants,  ord.  Asteracese. 
The  American  Sneeze-wort,  H.  autumnale,  is  a  very  lit¬ 
tle  plant,  in  damp  places,  with  a  stem  2  to  3  feet  high, 
branching  ;  leaves  tapering  to  each  end  ;  flowers  large, 
numerous,  terminal,  with  drooping  rays,  each  ending  in 
3  obtuse  teeth,  and  longer  than  the  larger,  globose  disc. 

Helen’s,  (St.,)  a  town  of  England,  in  Lancashire,  3J4m. 
E.N.E.  of  Prescot.  Manuf.  Plate-glass,  bottles,  watch- 
movements,  chemicals,  and  earthenware. 

Hel'enville,  or  Helensville,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Jefferson  co.,  about  6  m.  E.  of  Jefferson. 

He'liac.  Hcli'aeal,  a.  [Lat.  heliacus,  from  Gr.  heli- 
akos  —  helios,  the  sun,  akin  to  hele,  splendor,  brightness.] 
(Astron.)  When  a  star  appears  above  the  horizon,  and 
becomes  visible  a  short  time  before  sunrise,  its  rising  is 
said  to  be  heliacal.  In  the  case  of  a  star  which  is  close 
to  the  sun’s  orbit  when  the  snn,  by  reason  of  its  course 
along  its  orbit,  is  approaching  the  star,  the  sun  rises 
after  the  star,  and  sets  after  it;  but  when  the  sun  has 
passed  the  star,  and  is  receding  from  it,  the  star  begins 
to  rise  before  the  sun,  and  sets  before  it.  When  the  sun 
is  close  to  the  star  in  its  rising  and  setting,  or  when 
both  bodies  rise  and  set  nearly  at  the  same  time,  the 
latter  cannot  be  seen  on  account  of  the  superior  bril¬ 
liancy  of  the  former.  When,  therefore,  the  sun  is  ap¬ 
proaching  the  star,  and  the  star  becomes  visible  at  its 
setting,  just  after  sunset,  it  is  said  to  be  set  heliacally  ; 
but  when  the  sun  has  passed  the  star,  and  it  is  visible  at 
its  rising  shortly  before  sunrise,  it  is  said  to  rise  heli¬ 
acally. 

Heli'aeally,  adv.  In  an  heliacal  manner. 

Heli'ades.  n.  pi.  (Gr.  Myth.)  Daughters  of  the  Sun, 
who  wept  amber  tears  on  the  death  of  Phaeton. 

Heliau'theinuin,  n.  [Gr.  helios,  sun,  and  anthemon, 
flowers.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Cistacese.  The 
Frost-weed  or  Rock-rose.  II.  Canadense,  found  from 
Canada  to  Florida,  in  dry  fields  and  woods,  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  its  flowers  with  large  bright-yellow  petals, 
in  a  terminal  corymb. 

Heliantho'ida,  n.  (Zoiil.)  An  order  of  Polyps,  em¬ 
bracing  those  which  have  a  well-developed  abactinal 
region,  conical  or  cylindrical  tentacles  around  the  mouth, 
and  the  ambulacral  square  always  open. 

llelian'tlniH,  n.  [Gr.  helios,  the  sun,  anthos,  flower.] 
(Bot.)  The  Sun-flower,  a  gen.  of  plants,  order  Asteracese. 
The  species  H.  annuus  is  a  well-known  annual.  It  is 
appropriately  named  the  sun-flower,  as  its  large  circular 
head  of  florets,  surrounded  by  golden  rays,  forms  a  com¬ 
plete  ideal  representation  of  the  sun ;  moreover,  it  never 


ceases  to  adore  the  sun  while  the  earth  is  illuminated 
by  his  light;  for  when  he  sinks  in  the  west,  the  flowers 
of  Helianthus  are  turned  towards  him,  and  when  he 
rises  in  the  east,  they  are  ready  to  be  cherished  by  his 
first  beams.  Some  writers  on  botany  deny  that  the 
flowers  turn  with  the  sun ;  but  their  observations  do  not 
agree  with  popular  experience.  There  are  varieties  of 
H.  annuus  with  double  flowers,  the  tubular  florets  being 
all  changed  into  ligulate  ones,  like  those  of  the  ray. 
The  pith  of  the  stem  contains  nitrate  of  potash,  and  is 
sometimes  used  in  the  preparation  of  moxas.  The  fruits 
have  lately  been  employed  as  an  ingredient  in  a  kind  of 
soap  called  sunflower-soap.  The  species  H.  tuberosus 
produce  the  tubers  known  as  Jerusalem  artichokes,. 
which  are  much  eaten,  like  potatoes.  The  word  Jeru¬ 
salem  is  merely  a  corruption  of  the  Italian  girasole. 

Hel'ical,  a.  [From  Gr.  helix.  See  Helix.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  a  helix ;  spiral ;  winding ;  coiled  in  a 
spiral  form. 

Helieh  ry 'sum,  n.  [Gr.  helios,  sun,  and  chrysos,  gold.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Asteracese,  and  the  type 
of  that  group  of  flowers  which  are  called  Everlastings 
or  Immortelles.  These  “ everlasting  flowers”  are  in 
fact  the  flower-heads  of  the  species  of  Helichrysuin  and 
of  plants  allied  to  it,  which  at  one  time  or  other  have 
been  separated.  The  ornamental  part  consists  of  the 
involucral  scales,  which  in  addition  to  their  dry  scarious 
durable  character  have  acquired  colors  of  more  or  less 
brilliancy.  The  common  H.  bracteatum  of  gardens  has 
given  rise  to  various  Everlastings  of  distinct  and  showy 
colors. 

Heliciform,  (he-lis'i-form,)  a.  [Lat.  helix,  and  forma, 
form.]  Helical ;  having  the  form  of  a  helix. 

Holic'idse,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  helix,  a  spiral.]  (Zoiil.)  The 
Land-snail  f  a  m  i  1  y, 
containing  terrestrial 
gasteropodous  mol¬ 
luscs.  They  have  a 
spiral  shell,  into 
which  the  body  of  the 
animal  can  be  with- 
d  r  a  w  n  (Fig.  1265). 

Most  of  the  species 
pretty  much  resemble 
the  common  snails  in  _. 
their  habits,  feeding  &0- 1265.  —  helix  albolabris. 
on  vegetable  sub-  (Northern  States.) 

stances  of  various  kinds,  and  often  proving  trouble¬ 
some  to  the  farmer  and  gardener.  There  are  4,000  living 
species,  and  300  fossil. 

Hel'icin,  n.  (Chem.)  A  compound  produced  by  the 
action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  upon  salicin,  q.  v.  It  is  white, 
slightly  bitter,  and  soluble  in  hot  water. 

Hel'icoid,  n.  [Qr.  helikoeideo.  See  Helix.]  (Geom.) 
There  are  two  surfaces  of  this  name:  the  developable 
helicoid  or  screw-surface,  whose  generators  are  the  tan¬ 
gents  to  a  common  helix:  and  the  skew  helicoid,  gen¬ 
erated  by  a  line  which  moves  so  as  always  to  rest  on 
the  helix  and  cut  its  axis  perpendicularly.  The  former 
is  simply  the  developable  osculatrix  of  the  helix  —  a  de¬ 
velopable  surface,  therefore,  of  which  the  helix  is  the 
cuspidal  edge;  the  latter  is  a  conoid  having  the  helix 
for  its  directing  curve;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  focus  of  the 
principal  normals  of  the  helix.  The  developable  hel¬ 
icoid  is  circumscribed  to  the  skew  helicoid,  the  helix 
itself  being  the  curve  of  contact.  Every  plane  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  axis  of  the  helix  cuts  the  developable 
helicoid  in  the  involute  of  the  circular  section  of  the 
cylinder  on  which  that  helix  is  traced.  The  develop¬ 
able  helicoid  is  also  the  cyclifying  surface  of  the  helix; 
that  is  to  say,  when  the  surface  is  unfolded  into  a  plane, 
the  helix  becomes  a  circle. 

Hel'icoid,  Helicoid'al,  a.  Spirally  curved  or  in¬ 
voluted. 

Helicoid  Parabola.  (Math.)  See  Parabolic  Spiral. 

Helicom'etry,  n.  [Gr.  helikos,  a  spiral,  and  metron , 
measure.]  (Geom.)  The  art  of  measuring  spiral  lines  on 
a  plane. 

Hel'icon,  a  mountain  of  Bceotia,  between  Lake  Copais 
and  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  It  was  celebrated  by  ancient 
poets  as  the  favorite  seat  of  the  Muses.  The  loftiest 
summit  (now  called  Paleoviivi)  is  about  5,000  feet  high. 
At  the  bottom  of  H.  stood  the  village  of  Askra,  the 
residence  of  Hesiod,  and  the  seat  of  the  earliest  school 
of  poetry  in  Greece.  In  ascending  the  mountain  from 
Askra  (now  Pyrgdlci),  the  traveller  passes  the  famous 
fountain  of  Aganippe,  the  waters  of  which  were  fabled 
to  bestow  inspiration.  The  Grove  of  the  Muses  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  situated  in  a  hollow  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Mirandali,  one  of  the  summits  of  Helicon. 
Twenty  stadia  above  this  was  the  fountain  of  Hippo- 
crene,  probably  the  modern  Makariotissa,  where  there 
is  still  a  fine  spring. 

Helieo'nian,  a.  Relating,  or  pertaining  to  Helicon. 

He'liers,  (St.,)  a  fortified  seaport-town,  and  cap.  of 
the  island  of  Jersey,  in  the  English  Channel,  90  m.  S. 
of  Portland  Bill.  Eng.,  and  39  N.W.  of  St.  Malo,  on  the 
French  coast.  The  town  stands  on  St.  Aubin’s  Bay,  on 
a  slope  between  two  rocky  heights,  and  is  tolerably 
well-built.  Manuf.  Unimportant.  Pop.  32,480. 

He'ling',  Ileil'ing',  n.  [From  Icel.  hylia .]  That 
which  covers,  as  a  coverlet,  a  roof,  &c.  (o.) 

Hel  igoland,  Heligoland,  [anc.  Hertha,]  a  strongly 
fortified  island  belonging  to  Germany,  in  the  North 
Sea  46  m.  N.W.  of  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  Weser. 
Area,  5J4  sq.  m.  It  consists  of  a  bare,  precipitous  rock, 
without  tree  or  shrub,  and  is  only  valuable  as  beiug  an 
important  naval  station,  and  as  commanding  the  N.W. 
coast  of  Germany.  H.  possesses  two  good  harbors,  and 
a  lighthouse.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  engaged  in 
the  haddock  and  lobster  fisheries,  which  are  extensive. 
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H.  was  taken  by  the  British  from  Denmark  in  1807,  and 
ceded  to  Germany  in  1890.  Pop.  (1897)  about  2,000. 
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Heliocen'tric,  Heliocen'trical,  a.  fQr.  Mios, 
and  kentron ,  centre.]  ( Astron .)  Pertaining  to,  or  ap¬ 
pearing  to  be  seen  from,  the  sun’s  centre  ;  as,  the  helio¬ 
centric  place  of  a  planet. 

Heliocentric  parallax.  See  Parallax. 

Heliocentric  place. ,  the  latitude,  longitude,  &c.  of  a 
planet  or  heavenly  body.  The  heliocentric  latitude  of  a 
planet  is  the  angle  of  the  sun’s  cent  re,  formed  by  the  pro¬ 
jection  of  its  radius  vector  on  the  elliptic  and  the  straight 
line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  sun  to  the  first  point 
of  Aries.  Similarly,  the  heliocentric  longitude  of  a  planet 
is  the  angle  formed  by  the  straight  line  which  joins  the 
centres  of  both  planet  and  sun,  with  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic.  The  greatest  heliocentric  latitude  is  conse¬ 
quently  equal  to  the  inclination  of  the  planet’s  orbit. 

Heliocen'tric  System  n.  {Astron.)  The  system 
which  regards  the  sun  as  the  centre  of  our  solar  system. 
This  theory  was  first  propounded  by  Aristarchus  of 
Samos,  and  afterwards  established  by  Copernicus.  As 
put  forth  by  him,  it  needed  only  Newton's  hypothesis 
of  gravitation  to  complete  the  system  of  modern 
astronomy. 

He'lioeli route,  n.  [Gr.  helios,  and  chroma,  color.]  A 
colored  photograph. 

Heliochrom'ic,  a.  Relating  or  belonging  to  heli¬ 
ochromy. 

Helioeh'romy,  n.  The  art  of  producing  colored 
photographs. 

Helio»lo'rus,anativeof  Emesa,  in  Phoenicia,  and  who 
lived  near  the  end  of  the  4th  century,  was  bishop  of 
Tricca,  in  Thessaly,  but  deposed  towards  the  close  of  his 
life.  His  youthful  work,  Aithiopica,  a  story  of  the  loves 
and  surprising  adventures  of  Theagenes  and  Chariclea, 
in  poetical  prose,  is  distinguished  by  its  strict  morality 
from  the  other  Greek  romances.  It  has  been  frequently 
republished,  and  translated  into  many  languages. 

Heliogab'alus.  See  Elagabalus. 

Heliograph.  ( he'li-o-graf ,)  n.  [See  below.]  A  picture 
taken  by  the  process  of  heliography. — The  name  given 
to  several  instruments,  all  of  which,  though  differing 
in  construction  and  in  method,  are  designed  to  reflect 
solar  rays  with  ease  and  quickness  in  any  required  di¬ 
rection  ;  to  preseve  them  constantly  in  that  direction 
notwithstanding  the  (apparent)  motion  of  the  sun,  and, 
by  slightly  changing  and  restoring  the  inclination  of 
the  mirror,  to  make  the  flashes  appear  and  disappear  in 
rapid  succession  to  a  distant  observer,  and  so  to  indicate 
words.  A  Heliotrope,  ( q .  v.)  is  a  kind  of  Heliograph. 

Heli  ograph'ic,  a.  Pertaining  to  heliography. 

Heliography,  n.  [Gr.  helios  and  graphein,  to  write.] 
A  general  name  given  to  the  art  of  fixing  images  of 
objects  by  means  of  Photography,  q.  v. 

Heliol'ater,  n.  [Gr.  latres,  servant.]  A  sun  worshipper. 

Heliol'atry,  n.  Worship  of  the  sun. — See  Sabianism. 

He'lioHte,*n.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  Oliqoclase,  q.  v. 

Heliom'eter,  n.  [Gr.  helios,  the  sun,  and  metrein,  to 
measure.]  {Astron.)  An  instrument  invented  by  the 
astronomer  and  mathematician  Bougner,  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  18th  cent.,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
diameter  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  It  consists  of  a 
conical  tube,  fitted  with  two  object-glasses  of  the  same 
focal  length,  or  a  single  object-glass  divided  into  two 
equal  parts,  which  are  made  to  slide  along  each  other  in 
the  line  of  section,  by  micrometer  screws,  in  connection 
with  graduated  scales.  The  glasses  are  contrived  to 
move  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the 
tube.  When  the  H.  is  directed  towards  any  heavenly 
body,  two  images  are  formed  in  the  eye-glass  of  the  in¬ 
strument,  which  may  be  made  to  separate  entirely  from 
each  other,  or  coincide,  at  pleasure,  by  moving  the  object- 
glasses  by  the  micrometer  screw.  When  the  images 
coincide,  the  angle  subtended  by  the  diameter  of  the 
heavenly  body  under  observation  is  equal  to  that  which 
is  subtended  by  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the 
object-glasses;  and  as  this  angle  and  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  centres  of  the  glasses  are  determinable  by 
the  graduated  scales  attached  to  the  instrument,  the 
diameter  of  the  heavenly  body  can  be  determined  when 
its  distance  from  the  observer  is  known,  or,  vice  versa, 
its  distance  can  be  determined  if  its  diameter  be  known. 

Heliop'olis.  [Gr.,  city  of  the  sun.]  (Anc.  Geog.)  A 
celebrated  city  of  Egypt,  called  in  Coptic,  Hebrew,  and 
the  English  version.  On,  sun,  light.  The  Seventy  men¬ 
tion  expressly  that  On  is  H  Jeremiah  calls  this  city 
Beth-shemesh,  that  is,  house  or  temple  of  the  sun.  In 


Ezekiel  the  name  is  pronounced  Aven.  which  is  the 
same  as  On.  The  Arabs  called  it  Ain-Sheins,  fountain 
of  the  sun.  All  these  names  come  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  city  was  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  worship  of  the  sun.  It  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of 
Strabo,  who  mentions  that  two  obelisks  had  already 
been  carried  away  to  Rome.  At  present  its  site,  6  m. 
N.N.E.  of  Cairo,  is  marked  only  by  extensive  ranges 
of  low  mounds  full  of  ruinous  fragments,  and  a  solitary 
obelisk  formed  of  a  single  block  of  red  granite,  rising 
about  sixty  feet  above  the  sand,  and  covered  on  its  four 
sides  with  hieroglyphics. 

Heliop'olis  Syria;.  See  Balbec. 

Heliop'sis,  n.  [Gr.  helios,  and  opohis,  appearance.] 
{Hot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Asteracea.  II.  Isevis, 
the  Ox-eye,  is  the  most  conspicuous  American  species. 
It  is  a  large,  symmetrical  plant,  found  in  hedges  and 
thickets.  Its  stem  is  3-5  feet  high,  with  branches  thick¬ 
ened  at  the  summit,  each  terminating  with  a  large,  sol¬ 
itary,  yellow  head. 

He'lioscope,  n.  [Gr.  helios.  and  skopein,  to  view.] 
( Astron  )  The  name  given  by  Scheiner  to  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  his  own  invention  for  observing  the  sun  with¬ 
out  hurting  the  eyesight.  The  ordinary  method  is  to 
place  a  disc  of  colored  glass  before  the  eye-piece  of  the 
telescope. 

He  lioslal. n.  [Gr. helios,  and  statos,  standing.]  {Optics.) 
An  instrument  invented  by  Gravesaude  for  the  purpose 
of  obviating  in  optical  experiments  the  inconvenience 
arising  from  the  continual  change  of  direction  of  the 
solar  rays,  by  reflecting  them  in  the  same  straight  line. 
It  is  easy  to  contrive  a  mechanism  by  which  this  object 
may  be  accomplished.  Suppose  a  clock  to  be  placed 
within  its  dial  parallel  with  the  equator,  or  the  axis  of 
the  index-hands  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  earth ;  and 
suppose  further,  a  rod  connected  with  the  extremity  of 
the  hour-hand  to  meet  the  axis  produced  and  make  with 
it  the  proper  angle;  then  a  mirror  fixed  perpendicularly 
to  the  rod  will  have  the  motion  required.  The  H.  is  now 
extensively  used  in  connection  with  the  Stereoscope,  g.v. 

He'liotrope,  n.  [Fr. ;  Gr.  heliotropion,  a  flower  which 
turns  to  the  sun.]  {Hot.)  See  Heliotropium. 

{Geodesy.)  An  instrument  by  which  the  sun’s  rays 
can  be  reflected  to  a  considerable  distance.  It  is  used 
in  trigonometrical  surveys  to  transmit  signals  from  one 
station  to  another,  and  to  make  distant  stations  distin¬ 
guishable  when  they  are  many  miles  apart,  that  the  sur¬ 
veyor  may  be  enabled  to  determine  his  angular  measure¬ 
ments  with  accuracy. — See  Geodesy. 

(Min.)  A  deep  green,  slightly  translucent  stone,  con¬ 
taining  spots  of  red  jasper  resembling  blood,  and  called 
also  hlood-stone.  It  is  a  variety  of  quartz,  containing  a 
small  percentage  of  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron.  In  the 
royal  collection  at  Paris  is  a  bust  of  Christ,  so  carved  out 
of  this  stone  that  the  red  spots  represent  drops  of  blood. 

He'liotroper,  n.  The  person  who  has  charge  of  the 
heliotrope  at  a  geodetic  station. 

Heliotro'pium.  n.  [Gr.  helios,  and  tropol,  I  turn.] 
(Bot.)  The  Heliotrope,  or  Turnsole,  a  genus  of  plants, 
order  Boraginacete.  H.  Peruvianum  and  Europceum  are 
popular  plants.  They  have  a  delicious  odor,  not  unlike 
that  of  new  hay. 

Helisplieric,  Ilelisplierieal.  ( he-li-sfer'ik ,)  a. 
[Fr.  helicospheric,  from  Gr.  helios,  and  sphairikos,  spher¬ 
ical.]  Spiral ;  as.  a  helispherical  line. 

He'lix,  n. ;  pi.  Helices.  [Gr.  helix,  a  spiral,  from  he- 
lisso,  to  turn  round  or  about.]  A  spiral  line,  as  of  wire 
in  a  coil ;  a  circumvolution,  or  something  that  is  spiral, 
as  a  winding  staircase. 

(Arch.)  The  curling  stalks,  or  volutes,  under  the 
flowers  in  each  face  of  the  abacus  of  the  Corinthian 
capital. 

(Anat.)  A  term  applied  to  the  reflected  margin  of  the 
external  ear. 

(Zobl.)  See  Helichue. 

(Geom.)  A  non-plane  curve,  whose  tangents  are  all 
equally  inclined  to  a  right  fixed  line. — See  Helicoid. 

Hell,  n.  [A.S.  hyll;  D.  hel;  Fris.  hoi;  Icel.  helia,  death  ; 
Ger.  hblle  ;  Heb.  sheol,  Orcus,  the  lower  world.]  The  place 
or  state  of  punishment  for  the  wicked  after  death  ;  the 
abode  of  thedevil  and  his  angels;  theinfernal  powers. — 
The  place  of  the  dead,  or  of  souls  after  death  ;  the  lower 
regions,  or  the  grave;  Hades.  —  A  gambling-house. — 
A  place,  in  certain  out-door  games,  whither  those  who 
are  caught  are  carried.  —  A  place  into  which  a  tailor 
throws  his  shreds,  or  a  printer  his  broken  type.  —  Used 
in  composition,  to  denote  any  place  or  situation  of  men¬ 
tal  torment. 

“  Jealousy  . .  .  the  injured  lover’s  hell."  —  Milton. 

— A  dungeon,  prison,  or  cell ;  a  place  of  durance. 

Gates  of  Hell.  (Script.)  A  metaphor,  employed  allu¬ 
sively  to  the  power  of  Satan,  and  his  infernal  instru¬ 
ments. 

Hel'lada,  a  river  of  Greece,  which  after  a  course  of  50 
m.  enters  the  Gulf  of  Zeitoum. 

llelluilot  lie'rium.  n.  [Gr.  Hellas,  Greece,  and  the- 
rion,  beast.]  (Pal.)  A  fossil  mammalian  resembling 
the  Giraffe,  but  devoid  of  horns.  It  is  found  in  the  old 
pliocene  of  France  and  Greece. 

Hel'lain,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  York  co. ; 
pop.  about  3,002. 

Hellanori'ic,  n. ;  pi.  IIellanodic.e  [Gr.  Hellanodikai.] 

( Greek  Mist.)  A  judge  in  the  Olympic  games;  also,  the 
title  given  to  a  judge  of  the  court-martial  in  the  Lacedae¬ 
monian  army. 

Hel'las,  the  original  home  of  the  Hellenes,  according 
to  the  received  opinion,  was  first  a  town,  and  afterwards, 
under  the  name  of  Phthiotis,  a  well-known  district  of 
Thessaly.  The  ancients,  also,  sometimes  applied  this 
name  to  the  whole  of  Thessaly.  With  the  spread  of  the  j 
Hellenic  people  southward,  the  term  embraced  a  gradu-  j 


ally  increasing  territory,  until  it  came  to  denote  the 
whole  of  Middle  Greece, or  Greece  Proper  (modern  Liva- 
dia).  At  a  still  later  period,  the  Peloponnesus  itself 
was  included  under  the  designation ;  and,  finally,  II. 
came  to  be  used,  in  the  broadest  sense,  as  comprehend¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  Greece,  with  its  islands  and  colonies. 
The  Hellenes,  or  Greeks,  as  distinguished  from  the 
more  ancient  Pelasgians,  received  this  name  in  the 
belief  that  they  were  descended  from  a  certain  Hellen. 
This  mythical  personage,  a  son  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha, 
or,  according  to  others,  of  Zeus  and  Dorippe,  and  the 
father  of  iEolus,  Dorus,  and  Xutlius,  was  said  to  have 
been  king  of  Phthia,  and  to  have  ruled  over  all  the 
country  between  the  rivers  Peneius  and  Asopus. 

Hell'-bernler,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Sai.amandiud.e. 

Hell-black,  a.  Black  as  hell ;  as,  •*  hell-black  night.” 

Shaks. 

Hell'-born,  a.  Born  in  hell. 

Hell'-bred,  a.  Produced  iu  hell;  hellish;  as,  “the 
hell  bred  beast.”  —  Spenser. 

Hell'-brotli,  n.  A  composition  boiled  up  for  infernal 
purposes. 

“  Like  a  hell-broth  boil  and  bubble.” — Shaks. 

Hell-cat,  n.  A  witch ;  a  hag ;  a  harridan ;  a  crone. 

Hell'-doomed,  a.  Predestined,  or  consigned  to  helL 

Milton. 

Hel'le.  (Gr.  Myth.)  A  daughter  of  Athamas,  and  sister 
of  Phriaus.  She  fell  from  the  golden-fleeced  ram,  and 
was  drowned  in  the  strait  which,  according  to  the  legend, 
thus  received  the  name  of  Hellespont. 

Hel'leborism,  n.  A  preparation  of  hellebore,  used  as 
medicine. 

Helleb'orus,  n.  [  I. at.. from  Gr.  hellebores.)  (Hot.)  The 
Hellebore,  a  genus  of  plants,  order  Ranunculacese,  con¬ 
sisting  of  perennial  European  herbs,  with  palmately  or 
pedately-divided  leaves,  of  a  paler  green,  and  more  rigid 
than  iu  most  other  plants  of  the  order.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  species  is  H.niger,  the  black  hellebore,  so  called 
from  the  color  of  its  roots.  It  is  a  native  of  the  shady 
woods  of  the  lower  mountains  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 


Fig.  1267.  —  the  hellebore. 


It  flowers  in  winter,  and  on  this  account  is  sometimes 
called  the  White  Christmas-rose.  Hellebore-root  is  im¬ 
ported  in  bags  and  barrels  from  Hamburg,  and  is  used 
medicinally  as  a  drastic  purgative.  The  species  H.  offici¬ 
nalis  viridis  and  feetidus,  the  Bear’s-foot,  possesses  simi¬ 
lar  properties.  The  derivation  of  the  term  is  from  the 
Gr.  helein,  to  destroy,  and  boru,  food  for  cattle,  —  because 
on  account  of  its  poisonous  qualities  it  is  unfit  to  bo 

63<t6tl  Jjv  CilttlB 

Hcl'Iefliil'ta,  or  llallclliiita,  n.  [Swedish.]  (Min.) 
False  flint;  a  name  applied  to  both  A Ibite  and  Ortho- 
clase,  q.  v. 

Hel'len.  the  son  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha.  See  Hellas. 

Hcl'lcii.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Elk  co., 
about  170  m.  N.W.  of  Harrisburg. 

Helle'niaii.  llellen'ie,  a.  [Gr.  Hellenikos,  Helle- 
nios.\  Pertaining  to  the  Hellenes,  or  inhabitants  of 
Greece ;  Greek  ;  Grecian. 

Hellcn'ic,  n.  The  name  given  to  the  common  dialect 
which  prevailed  very  generally  among  the  Greek  writers 
after  the  time  of  Alexander.  It  was  formed,  with  very 
slight  variations,  from  the  pure  Attic  of  the  age  preced¬ 
ing  its  introduction. 

Hel'leiiism,  n.  [Gr.  Hellenismos .]  A  phrase  in  the 
idiom,  genius,  or  construction  of  the  Greek  language;  a 
Greecism. 

Hel'lenist,  n.  [Fr.  Hellenists;  Gr.  Hellenestes.']  A  fol¬ 
lower  of  the  Greeks  in  language,  manners,  &c. ;  a  Grecian 
Jew. 

— A  Grecian ;  one  versed  in  the  Greek  language. 

—pi.  The  name  given  to  those  Jews  who.  from  their  for¬ 
eign  birth  or  travel,  used  the  Greek  (Hellenic)  language, 
and  who  are  distinguished  under  this  appellation  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  There  were  great  numbers  of 
Jews  scattered  throughout  the  Roman  empire  at  this 
period,  more  especially  in  the  Asiatic  and  E.  African 
provinces,  where  the  Greek  was  the  current  language. 
From  their  long  sojourn  in  foreign  countries,  they  were 
distinguished  from  the  Hebraists,  or  native  Jews,  by  the 
greater  liberality  of  their  views  with  respect  to  the 
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nature  of  the  promises  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  appears  | 
from  Acts  vi.  1,  that  these  Jews  retained  the  distinctive 
name  of  Hellenists  after  their  conversion  to  Christian¬ 
ity,  and  that  there  continued  to  subsist  some  jealousy 
between  them  and  the  native  Christians. 

llellenis'tic,  a.  [Fr.  Hellenistique ]  Pertaining  to  the 
Hellenists ;  as,  Hellenistic  Greek,  i.  e.,  Greek  intermin¬ 
gled  with  Hebraism. 

— n.  The  name  given  to  that  dialect  of  the  Grecian  lan¬ 
guage  which  was  used  by  the  Jewish  writers.  Its  pecu¬ 
liarities  consisted  in  the  introduction  of  foreign  words 
very  little  disguised,  but  more  especially  of  Oriental 
metaphors  and  idioms;  but  not  at  all  in  the  inflexions 
of  words,  which  were  the  same  as  in  the  Hellenic. 

Hellenis'tically,  atlv.  According  to  the  Hellenic 
idiom. 

Hel'lenize,  v.  a.  [Gr  Hellenizein .]  To  use  or  practise 
the  Greek  language. 

Hel'lertown,  in  Penna.,  a  post-borough  of  Northamp¬ 
ton  co.,  on  P.  &  R.  R.  R.,  52  m.  N.  of  Philadelphia. 

Hellespont.  See  Dardanelles. 

Hellespont 'tine,  a.  [Cat.  Hellesponticus  ;  Gr.  Helles- 
ponlios.J  Having  reierence,  or  pertaining,  to  the  Hel¬ 
lespont. 

Hell  Gate,  in  Montana,  a  township  of  Missoula  co. 
Pop.  (1890)  5,433. 

Hell  date.  or  Hurl  Gate,  in  New  York,  a  narrow,  rocky 
pass  in  the  East  River,  about  7  m.  N.E.  of  the  Battery. 
The  name  is  a  corruption  of  the  old  Dutch  word  IIohll- 
Gatt,  signifying  whirl-passage,  or  whirlpool  strait,  which 
was  applied  to  the  place  on  account  of  the  dangerous 
eddies  formerly  produced  here  at  certain  tides.  The 
rocks  which  caused  these  eddies  have  been  removed 
and  navigation  rendered  safe.  For  full  account  ol  this 
operation,  see  Hell  Gate,  in  Section  II. 

Hell-hag,  n.  A  hag  of  hell ;  an  infernal  old  witch. 

Hell'-hated,  a.  Abhorred  as  hell;  as,  “  the  hell-hated 
lie.”  —  Shahs. 

Hell'-hauiitetl,  a.  Haunted  by  the  devil,  or  infer¬ 
nal  spirits. 

**  Bound  to  the  fate  of  this  hell-haunted  grove.”  —  Dryden. 

Hellhound,  n.  A  dog  of  hell;  an  agent  of  hell. 

Shahs.  Milton. 

llellin.  ( hel'lan ,)  a  town  of  Murcia,  in  Spain,  35  m. 
S.E.  of  Albacete.  Manuf.  Hats,  woollens,  and  linens. 
Pop.  10,814. 

Hellish,  a.  Pertaining  to  hell ;  partaking  of  the  in¬ 
fernal  qualities  of  hell;  infernal;  abhorrent;  wicked; 
detestable  ;  as,  a  hellish  deed. 

Hellishly,  adv.  Infernally;  in  a  manner  suggestive 
of  hell ;  with  extreme  malignity  ;  detestably;  wickedly. 

Hell'ishness,  n.  The  qualities  of  hell  or  of  its  occu¬ 
pants  ;  enormity  of  wickedness ;  malignity  ;  impiety. 

Hell'-kite,  n.  A  kite  of  an  infernal  breed.  —  Shahs. 

Hello'ro,  a  range  of  mountains  in  N.  Greece,  being  a 
spur  of  the  ancient  Mons  Pindus  ;  height,  5,570  ft. 

Hells’  Skerries,  a  cluster  of  small  islands  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Hebrides,  10  m.  S.W.  of  Uist,  and  having  an 
extremely  rapid  current  running  between  them. 

Hell'ward,  a.  Toward  hell.  “  Hell  ward  turn  their 
face.”  —  Pope. 

Kelly,  a.  Having  hellish  characteristics. 

Helm,  n.  [A.  S.  helma ;  Ger.  helm,  a.  helve,  a  handle, 
probably  from  halten,  to  seize,  to  hold;  allied  to  haben, 
to  have,  to  hold.]  ( JNaut .)  The  mechanism  of  the  steer¬ 
age  of  a  ship,  comprising  three  distinct  portions  — the 
rudder,  the  tiller,  and  the  wheel;  though  in  small  craft 
the  last  item  is  commonly  wanting.  To  put  the  helm 
a-starboard,  in  to  put  the  tiller  over  to  the  right  side; 
a-port,  to  the  left  (or  larboard)  side ;  up,  to  the  weather 
side ;  down,  to  the  lee  side. 

. — Station  of  government ;  place  of  direction  or  manage¬ 
ment. 

11  Patriots  maim’d  the  Rhip  of  state. 

With  Chatham  at  the  helm."  —  Davies. 

• — The  stalk  of  grain.  See  IIaulm. 

— v.  a.  To  cover  with  a  helmet ;  as,  “  helmed  cherubim.” 

Milton. 

llelm'age.  n.  Direction;  guidance;  steerage,  (r.) 

Hel'inet.  or  Helm,  n.  [A  s.  helm ;  Icel.  hialmr .]  A 
piece  of  defensive  armor  for  the  head,  which  seems  to 
have  been  worn  by  the  soldiers  of  all  nations  from  the 
earliest  ages.  The  ancient  casque,  head-piece,  or  helm, 
was  formed  of 
various  materi¬ 
als,  but  chiefly 
of  brass,  iron, 
or  the  tanned 
skins  of  beasts. 

The  helmets  of 
the  Greeks  and 
Romans  were 
mostly  open, 
and  not  unlike 
s  k  u  1 1-caps  in 
shape.  Some 
had  a  contriv¬ 
ance  to  protect 
the  nose,  and  a 
bar  or  bars 
from  the  fore- 
h  e  a  d  to  the 
chin,  to  guard 
against  the 
transverse  cut 
of  a  sword.  A 
close  helmet 
entirely  covers 
the  head,  face, 
and  neck,  hav¬ 
ing  perfora¬ 


tions  in  front  for  the  admission  of  air,  and  slits  through 
which  the  wearer  may  see  the  objects  around  him. 
This  part,  which  is  styled  the  visor,  lifts  up  by  means 
of  a  pivot  behind  each  ear.  The  beaver  (from  bevere, 
to  drink),  used  to  enable  the  wearer  to  eat  and  drink, 
is  sometimes  attached  to  a  close  helmet.  It  covers 
the  mouth  and  chin  when  closed,  and  either  lifts  up 
by  revolving  on  the  same  pivots  as  the  visor,  or  lets 
down  by  means  of  two  or  more  pivots  on  each  side  near 
the  jaws.  Over  the  top  of  the  helm  rose  an  elevated 
ridge  called  the  crest,  which  usually  represented  a  lion,  a 
wolf,  or  some  other  device  to  make  the  warrior  appear 
taller  and  more  terrible.  In  heraldry,  the  helmet  is 
placed  above  and  upon  the  shield,  and  usually  bears  the 
crest.  For  the  various  forms  used  to  denote  the  bear¬ 
er's  rank  or  station,  see  art.  Heraldry. 

— Anything  resembling  a  helmet  in  form,  situation,  &c. ; 
as,  (1.)  The  upper  part  of  a  retort;  (2.)  The  heavy  cap 
of  clouds  hanging  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  (used 
in  some  parts  of  England  ;)  (3.)  The  hooded  upper  sepal 
of  certain  flowers. 

Ilel'me.  a  river  of  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony,  rising  in  the 
Ilartz  Mountains,  and  falling,  after  a  N.VV.  course  of 
45  m.,  into  the  Unstrut  near  Arteru. 

Helm  V  t-slmpeil.  a.  ( Bot .)  Having  the  appearance 
of  a  helmet  ;  galeate,  as  certain  flowers. 

Helm'et-sliell,  n.  (Conch.)  A  family  of  shells,  of 
which  there  are  several  species,  mostly  found  on  tropi¬ 
cal  shores.  They  are  inhabited  by  molluscous  animals 
(genus  Cassis),  some  of  which  grow  to  a  very  large  size, 
requiring  of  course  a  corresponding  magnitude  of  shell. 
The  back  of  the  Helmet-shell  is 
convex,  and  the  under  part  flat ; 
the  mouth  is  long  and  narrow ; 
the  lip  is  strongly  serrated,  and 
rises  into  a  high  thick  border  or 
ledge  on  the  back  ;  and  the  pil¬ 
lar  is  generally  strongly  toothed, 
and  beset  with  small  asperities.  *  "-h 

The  shells  of  the  Cassis  rufa  helmet-shell. 
and  other  species  are  beautifully  (Cassis  decussata.) 
sculptured  by  Italian  artists  in  imitation  of  antique 
cameos,  the  different  layers  of  coloring-matter  resem¬ 
bling  the  onyx  and  other  precious  stones  formerly  used 
for  this  purpose. 

Helmholtz,  Hermann  Ludwig  Ferdinand,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  German  physiologists  of  the  present 
day,  born  1821.  in  Potsdam,  is  professor  of  physiology  at 
Heidelberg.  Ilis  scientific  reputation  was  founded  on 
his  pamphlet,  Ueber  die  Erhaltung  der  Kraft,  (Berlin. 
1847.)  lie  is  the  discoverer  and  inventor  of  the  Oph¬ 
thalmoscope,  for  the  examination  in  the  ball  of  the  eye, 
(1851.)  His  most  important  works  are,  Havdbuch  der 
Physiol.  Optih  (1856-66),  and  Die  Lehre  von  den  Tonem- 
pfindungen  (1862) — two  works  which  have  created  a 
great  revolution  in  their  departments. 

Hel'mick,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Coshocton  co. 

llel'minth,  n. ;  pi.  IIelminthes.  [Gr.  helmius,  a  worm.] 
(iCobl.)  An  intestinal  worm.  The  Helminthes  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  Entozoa,  or  Nematoids,  q.v. 

(Min.)  A  variety  of  Procolorite,  q.  v.,  occurring  in 
slender,  worm-like  crystals. 

Helmin'thaji'Og'ue,  n.  [Gr.  helminthos,  a  worm,  and 
agein,  to  drive.]  (Med.)  Whatever  destroys  or  expels 
worms. 

II  elm  i  11 1  ll  i  us  is.  n.  [From  Gr.  helminthos .]  (Med.)  A 
disease  in  which  worms,  or  the  larvae  of  worms,  are  bred 
under  the  skin,  or  some  external  part  of  the  body. 

II <‘I ill i  n  t  li ■  c,  a,  [Fr.  helminthique,  from  Gr.  helmin¬ 
thos.]  Having  reference  to  worms  ;  tending  to  evacuate 
worms. 

— n.  A  vermifuge;  an  anthelmintic. 

Helmin'thoid.  a.  [Gr.  helmius,  worm,  and  eidos, 
shape.]  Worm-like  in  structure;  belonging  to  worms. 

Helinintholog'ic,  a.  [Fr.  helminthologique .]  Be¬ 
longing  to  worms;  having  reference  to  the  history  of 
worms. 

Helminthological,  a.  (Zodl.)  Pertaining  to 
worms,  or  their  history;  helminthologic. 

I  i  ol  in  i  n  t  liol  og'Y.  n.  [Or. helmius,  and  logos,  treatise.] 
The  natural  history  of  worms. 

Helmless,  a.  Without  a  helm. — Wanting  a  helmet. 

Hel'inont,  Jean  Baptiste  van,  a  celebrated  alchemist, 
li.  at  Brussels,  1577.  Being  rendered  independent  by  his 
marriage  with  a  lady  of  property  in  1609,  he  displayed 
his  benevolence  by  practising  his  profession  gratuitous¬ 
ly,  and  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  studies  of  which  his 
name  has  become  such  a  famous  representative.  It  is 
admitted  that  he  was  a  great  pioneer  in  chemical  dis¬ 
covery,  but  there  is  also  a  fund  of  valuable  truth  under 
the  obscure  terms  which  are  generally  regarded  as  the 
mere  conceits  of  his  imagination.  The  ar cheats,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  which  makes  a  conspicuous  figure  in  his  works, 
is  the  mover  of  all  the  functions  in  the  animal  economy, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  vital  aura  which  was  in  this 
century  the  subject  of  so  much  popular  curiosity,  and 
the  ridicule  of  so  many  learned  professors.  It  was  from 
theareheus  that  Barthez  derived  his  idea  of  a  vital  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  operated  a  revolution  in  physiology.  The 
same  element,  or  spiritual  essence  of  life,  is  recognized 
by  nearly  all  the  old  philosophers  under  different  names, 
and  there  is  now  every  prospect  of  its  coming  within 
the  pale  of  experimental  philosophy.  Of  course,  it  is 
not  pretended  to  denv  that  Helmont’s  works  abound  in 
crude  notions,  and  wild  fantastic  theories,  but  even  in 
tnese  cases  the  imaginative  may  often  find  the  road  to 
some  true,  and  now  forgotten  principle,  from  which  the 
author  wandered  away  in  the  ignes-fatui  with  which  he 
surrounded  himself.  Apart  from  all  this,  he  was  a  per¬ 
fect  master  of  his  art,  and  there  is  evidence  of  the  as¬ 
tonishing  cures  he  performed  as  a  physician.  He  died 


i  in  1644,  and  in  1648  his  collected  works  were  published 
by  his  son,  Francis  MercureVan  Ilelmont,  who  was  also 
i  a  speculative  writer,  and  lived  1618-1699. 

,  Helinsley,  a  town  of  England,  in  Yorkshire,  near  the 
,  Rye,  12  m.  from  Thirsk.  Manuf.  Cottons  and  linens.  In 
i  its  vicinity  are  the  remains  of  the  famous  abbey  of  Ri- 
i  vaulx.  Pop.  4,000. 

i  Helmsman,  n.;  pi.  Helmsmen.  (Naut.)  The  man  at 
the  helm  of  a  ship ;  a  steersman. 

Hclm'stadt.  a  town  of  Prussia,  21  m.  E.N.E.  of  Bruns¬ 
wick.  Manuf.  Soap,  alum,  vitriol,  chickory,  tobacco- 
pipes,  Ac.  Pop.  7,420. 

Ilcl'miind,  a  river  of  Afghanistan,  which  rises  35  m. 
N.E.  of  Cabul,  at  a  height  of  11,500  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  after  a  S.W.  course  of  400  miles,  falls  by 
several  mouths  into  Lake  llamoun. 

Helm-wind.  n.  A  wind  blowing  from  a  certain  kind 
of  cloud. — See  Helm. 

Ileloise,  abbess  of  the  Paraclete.  See  Abelard. 

Helo'nias,  n.  [Gr.  helos,  a  marsh  —  where  some  species 
grow.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Melanthacese. 
They  are  bulbous  herbs,  having  leaves  mostly  radicle, 
narrow’,  often  gramineous,  sheathing  at  base,  and  flowers 
in  a  terminal  simple  raceme.  H.  dioica,  the  Unicorn- 
root,  found  in  low  grounds  from  Canada  S.  to  Georgia, 
is  distinguished  by  its  small,  numerous  greenish-white 
flowers,  in  long  terminal  spicate  racemes. 

Hel'otism,  n.  The  servitude  of  the  Helots;  slavery. 

Hel'otry,  n.  The  Helots  taken  collectively ;  any  simi¬ 
lar  class  of  slaves. 

Hel  ots,  n.  pi.  (Gr.  Hist.)  The  inhabitants  of  the  town 
of  llelos,  in  Laconia,  captured  by  the  Spartans,  b.  c.  700, 
were  employed  either  as  domestic  slaves,  cultivators  of 
the  land,  or  in  the  public  works  ;  and,  being  cruelly 
treated,  often  rose  in  rebellion.  This  was  the  case  dur¬ 
ing  the  great  earthquake,  B.  c.  464,  and  in  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  war,  B.  C.  420.  The  term  was  afterwards  applied 
to  all  captives  condemned  to  servitude. 

Help,  v.  a.  [A.S.  he/pan;  Ger.  helfen;  Icel.  hialpa;  Goth. 
hilpan ;  Litli.  szelpju  ;  Sansk.  hlep,  to  become  the  cause  of ; 
in  one  of  its  forms  halpayUmi.]  To  lend  strength  or 
means  towards  effecting  a  purpose;  to  assist ;  to  aid  ;  to 
support;  as,  to  help  another  in  his  work  ;  to  help  one  in 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  &c.  —  To  succor;  to  re¬ 
lieve:  as,  to  help  a  fellow-creature  in  distress,  to  help  a 
person  out  of  difficulty. —  To  cure,  or  to  mitigate  pain 
or  disease ;  —  frequently  with  of  before  the  denomination 
of  the  sickness  or  hurt;  as,  “The  true  calamus  helps 
cough.”,  — Gerard. 

“  Love  doth  to  her  eyes  repair,  to  help  him  of  his  blindness." 

Shake. 

— To  remedy;  to  change  for  the  better. 

“  Cease  to  lament  for  that  thou  canst  not  help." —  Shake. 

— To  hinder;  to  prevent;  as,  he  cannot  help  liis  infirmities. 
— To  forbear ;  to  avoid. 

“  He  cannot  help  believing  that  such  things  he  saw  and  heard." 

Atterbury. 

To  help  over,  to  enable  to  surmount. 

“  Help  them  presently  over  the  difficulty."  —  Locke. 

To  help  a  lame  dog  over  a  stile,  to  assist  or  support  one 
when  in  a  difficult  position,  or  critical  emergency. 
(Colloq.) 

To  help  forward,  to  promote  by  assistance  rendered. 

“  And  they  helped  forward  the  affliction.’’  —  Zech. 

To  help  off.  to  remove  by  help.  —  To  help  on,  to  for¬ 
ward  ;  to  advance  by  aid  or  support ,  as,  to  help  a  de¬ 
serving  man  on.  —  To  help  up,  to  raise,  as  after  a  litli ;  to 
sustain, or  assist  to  restore;  as,  after  his  bankruptcy  his 
friends  helped  him  up.  —  To  help  to,  to  supply,  equip,  or 
furnish  with;  as,  we  helped  them  to  their  outfit,  allow 
me  to  help  you  to  wine. —  To  help  out,  to  render  aid  in 
extricating  from  a  trouble  or  difficulty,  or  in  furthering 
a  design. 

— v.  n.  To  lend  aid  ;  to  render  assistance  or  support ;  to 
contribute  means ;  to  furnish  strength  or  sustenance. 

“  Discreet  servants  help  much  to  reputation."  —  Bacon. 

To  help  out,  to  bring  a  supply ;  to  furnish  succor. 

Help,  n.  [A.S .  help,  helpe  ;  Ger.  hiilf,  hiilfe.]  Aid  ;  as¬ 
sistance  ;  succor;  that  which  gives  assistance;  he  or 
that  which  contributes  to  advance  a  purpose. 

“  His  ready  help  was  always  nigh."  — Johnson. 

—Remedy;  relief;  cure.  —  “  Something  between  a  hin¬ 
drance  and  a  help.” —  Wordsworth. 

—One  who  Helps  or  assists  ;  particularly  a  hired  laborer 
or  domestic  servant.  (Used  in  the  U.  States.) 

Help  'er,  n.  One  who  helps,  aids,  or  assists  ;  an  aux¬ 
iliary ;  an  assistant;  as,  a  helper  in  a  stable.  —  One  who 
furnishes  or  administers  a  remedy,  or  supplies  with  any¬ 
thing  wanted. 

Help  ful,  a.  That  gives  help,  aid,  or  assistance;  that 
furnishes  means  of  promoting  an  object ;  useful;  aux¬ 
iliary;  wholesome;  as,  “ helpful  medicines.”  —  Sir  W. 
Raleigh. 

Help  fulness,  n.  Assistance;  usefulness. 

Helpless,  a.  Without  help  in  one’s  self;  destitute  of 
the  power  or  means  to  succor  or  relieve  one’s  self;  des¬ 
titute  of  support  or  assistance ;  W’eak  ;  feeble ;  inert ;  as, 
a  helpless  infant.  —  Irremediable;  incapable  of,  or  be¬ 
yond  help.  —  Bringing  no  help.  —  Unsupplied;  void  of; 
destitute. 

Helplessly, ado.  In  a  helpless  manner;  without  succor. 

Helplessness,  n.  State  of  being  helpless;  want  of 
strength  nr  ability. 

Help'mate.  Helpmeet,  n.  A  companion  who 
helps;  an  assistant;  a  helper;  a  wife. 

Hel'singborgr,  a  seaport  of  Sweden,  on  the  Sound, 
opposite  Elsinore,  33  m.  N.N.W.  of  Mahno.  Manuf. 
Earthenware  and  iron  goods.  The  Sound  being  at  this 
point  little  over  three  miles  in  width,  H.  forms  the  great 
ferry  between  Denmark  and  Sweden. 
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Fig.  1268. 

1  a  barred  helmet ;  2,  a  morion  ;  3,  an  open 
head-piece  ;  4,  an  iron  hat  or  pot. 
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Hel'si  n^fors,  a  seaport-town  and  cap.  of  Finland,  on  a 
peninsula  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  100  in.  E.S.E.  of  AOo  ; 
Lat.  60°  IV  N.,  Lon.  24°  57'  E.  It  has  a  good  harbor, 
which  can  accommodate  line-of-battle  ships,  and  is  de¬ 
fended  by  the  almost  impregnable  citadel  of  Sweaborg, 
standing  on  a  cluster  of  rooky  islands.  The  town  is 
regularly  built,  and  possesses  a  university,  brought 
hither  from  Abo  in  1827,  a  library  of  SO, 000  volumes,  also 
from  Abo;  a  museum,  observatory,  state-house,  churches, 
and  a  botanical  garden.  Manuf.  Sail-cloth  and  linens ; 
it  also  carries  on  a  trade  in  corn,  timber,  &c. 

llel  stone,  a  town  of  Cornwall,  England,  15  m.  S.W. 
of  Truro,  and  242  S.W.  of  London,  on  the  Looe.  Manuf. 
Shoes,  with  a  considerable  trade  in  iron,  coal,  and  tim¬ 
ber. 

Hid  ter-skel  ter,  adv.  [Du.  holder-de-bolder,  topsy¬ 
turvy,  in  confusion.]  A  cant  term  denoting  in  hurry 
and  confusion.  (Colloquial.) 

Ilel'ton  ville,  in  Indiana,  a  post  village  of  Lawrence 
co.,  abt.  8  m.  N.E.  of  Bedford. 

Helve,  «.  [A.  S.  helf,  from  healdan,  to  hold.]  The 
handle  of  an  axe  or  hatchet;  as,  “The  slipping  of  an 
axe  from  the  helve."  —  Raleigh. 

— v.  a.  To  furnish  or  fit  with  a  helve,  as  an  axe. 

Hel'vellyn,  one  of  the  highest  mountains  of  England, 
on  the  border  between  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland, 
3,313  feet  above  the  sea. 

Hel'  ver,  n.  Among  miners,  the  handle  of  a  tool. 

llel'vetun,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  from  the  gneiss  rocks 
of  the  Alps,  of  a  waxy  lustre,  and  gray,  reddish,  or 
greenish  color.  It  is  micaceous  in  composition.  Sp. 
gr.  2.7-3. 

Ilelve'tiH,  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Helvetii,  q.  v., 
now  Switzerland. 

Helve'tia,  in  Penna.,  a  post-office  of  Clearfield  co. 

Helve'tia,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  post-vill.  of  .Randolph  co. 

Helvet'ic,  a.  [Lat.  Hdveticus.)  Pertaining  to  Switzer¬ 
land  (ancient  Helvetia);  as,  the  Helvetic  Confederation. 

Helvetii,  n.  pi.  (hel-ve'she-i,)  the  name  of  a  Celtic  peo¬ 
ple,  who,  according  to  Caesar,  occupied  the  country  be¬ 
tween  the  Jura  on  the  west,  the  Rhone  and  Lake  Leman 
on  the  south,  and  the  Rhine  on  the  east  and  north. 
Their  country  thus  corresponded  pretty  closely  with  the 
limits  of  ancient  Helvetia,  or  modern  Switzerland.  It  was 
divided  into  four  districts,  or  pagi,  and  had  twelve  towns 
and  400  villages.  Incited  by  one  of  their  chiefs,  Orge- 
torix,  they  determined  to  leave  their  country ;  burned 
their  towns  and  villages;  and  taking  with  them  provi¬ 
sions  for  three  months,  appointed  a  general  rendezvous 
at  Geneva,  in  the  spring  of  B.  c.  58.  CsBsar,  who  was 
then  at  Rome,  hurried  off  as  quickly  as  possible  to  inter¬ 
cept  them,  and,  arriving  at  Geneva,  destroyed  the  bridge 
over  the  Rhone.  The  H.  sent  to  him  soliciting  a  pas¬ 
sage;  but,  demanding  some  time  to  consider  of  it,  he 
employed  the  interval  in  raising  a  wall  or  rampart  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river.  Having  given  a  denial  to 
their  request,  the  H.  attempted  to  hr  ak  through  the 
wall;  but  in  this  they  failed.  They  then  took  another 
route  through  the  country  of  the  Sequani  and  iEdui, 
followed  by  Caesar.  When  within  eighteen  miles  of 
Bibracte  (Autun),  he  left  the  rear  of  the  H.  ami  moved 
toward  the  town,  in  order  to  get  supplies.  On  this,  the 
H.  faced  about  and  attacked  him,  and  a  general  engage¬ 
ment  was  the  result.  The  H.  fought  with  desperate 
valor,  but  they  were  at  length  defeated  with  great 
slaughter.  Of  388,000  of  the  II  who  left  their  homes, 
of  whom  92,000  were  fighting-men,  only  110,000  re¬ 
turned  to  their  own  country,  the  rest  being  slain  in 
battle,  or  afterwards  massacred.  Numerous  Roman 
castles  and  colonies  were  planted  in  their  land,  which 
was  known  as  the  Ager  Helvetiorum,  until  it  was  at¬ 
tached  to  Transalpine  Gaul.  Having  refused  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  Vitellius  as  emperor,  they  suffered  severely  from 
his  generals;  and  after  that  time  they  almost  disappear 
as  a  people. 

II  el ve'tius,  Claudf.  Adrien,  (kd-ve’she-us,)  a  French 
philosopher  of  Swiss  origin,  B.  in  Paris,  1715.  The 
celebrity  he  at  one  time  enjoyed  rests  on  his  work  lie 
V Esprit,  a  treatise  on  theoretical  and  practical  morality, 
in  which  he  endeavors  to  prove  feeling  ( sensibilite )  to 
be  the  source  of  all  intellectual  activity,  and  that  the 
grand  lever  of  all  human  conduct  is  self-satisfaction. 
But  he  admits,  at  the  same  time,  that  self-satisfaction 
assumes  different  forms;  e.g.,  the  self-satisfaction  of  a 
good  man  consists  in  the  subordination  of  private  to 
more  general  interests  —  first,  to  the  circle  among  which 
he  lives;  then  to  the  community;  and,  finally,  to  the 
world  at  large.  H.  was  a  goo  1  and  keen  observer ;  hence, 
the  saying  of  Madame  du  Delfand,  “  C’est  un  hotnmequi 
a  dit  le  secret  de  tout  le  monde.”  Besides  his  Esprit,  he 
wrote  a  treatise  De  V Homme.  They  are  loose  and  weari¬ 
some  in  the  main;  and  before  recommending  their 
perusal  even  to  a  student  with  fullest  leisure,  it  would 
be  fair  to  say,  that  everything  good  in  them  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  a  much  cheaper  rate.  D.  1771. 

Hel'vite,  Helvi  ne,  n.  [Gr. hellos,  the  sun,  from  its 
yellow  color.]  (Min.)  A  yellow  mineral  of  vitreous 
lustre,  from  Schwartzenberg,  Saxony.  It  is  composed  of 
the  silicates  of  manganese,  glucina,  and  iron,  and  the 
sulphuret  of  manganese.  Sp.  gr.  3-1-3-3. 

II cl  voetsl  liys,  ( heVvoot-slois .)  a  fortified  city  and  port 
of  Holland,  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  island  of  Voorn,  18  m. 
S.W.  by  W.  of  Rotterdam.  H.  has  an  excellent  harbor, 
and  extensive  dock-yards.  Pop.  3.143. 

Helwiugia  eese.  n.  (Bot.)  An  order  of  plants,  alli¬ 
ance  Garryales.  Diaq.  Fascicled  flowers,  and  alternate 
leaves  with  stipules.  There  is  hut  one  known  species 
in  this  order,  H.  ruscifolia ,  a  shrubby  plant  found  in 
Japan,  where  its  leaves  are  employed  as  an  esculent 
vegetable. 

Hem.  n.  [A.  S.  hemme ;  probably  akin  to  Gr.  hamma, 


a  tie,  a  bond,  a  fastening.]  The  border  of  a  garment, 
doubled  and  sewed  to  strengthen  it,  and  prevent  the 
ravelling  of  the  threads.  —  Edge ;  border ;  margin  ;  con¬ 
fine;  as,  the  “  hem  of  the  sea.” —  Shahs. 

— v.  a.  To  form,  as  a  hem  or  border ;  to  fold  and  sew  down, 
as  the  edge  of  cloth  to  strengthen  it ;  as,  to  hem  a  hand¬ 
kerchief.  —  To  border ;  to  edge. 

To  hem  around,  in,  or  about,  to  inclose  ;  to  surround ; 
to  environ  ;  to  confine. 

“  Hemmed  in  to  be  a  spoil  to  tyranny."  —  S.  Daniel. 

Hem,  n.  A  particular  sound  uttered  by  the  human 
voice,  and  expressed  by  the  word  hem,  indicative  of  hesi¬ 
tation,  incredulity,  or  indifference. 

“  I  would  try  if  1  could  cry  hem,  and  have  him.”  —  Shake. 

— r.  n.  To  make  the  sound  expressed  by  the  word  hem. 

“  First  he  hf. turn'd,  and  next  he  haw'd."  —  Davies. 

— interj.  An  exclamation  whose  utterance  is  a  sort  of 
voluntary  half-cough,  loud  or  subdued,  as  the  emotion 
may  suggest. 

Hem'achate,  n.  [Gr.  alma,  blood,  achates,  agate.] 
(Min.)  A  name  given  by  Pliny  to  a  variety  of  agate, 
probably  light  colored  with  spots  of  red  jasper. 

Ileniailroin'eter,  n.  [Gr.  aima,  blood,  dromus, 
course,  and  metron,  measure  ]  (Physiol.)  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  velocity  with  which  the  blood  moves 
in  the  arteries. 

Heniadyiiamoin'eter,  n.  [Gr.  aima,  blood,  du- 
namis,  power,  and  metron,  a  measure.]  (Physiol.)  An 
instrument  for  ascertaining  the  presence  of  the  blood  in 
the  arteries  and  veins  by  means  of  a  graduated  scale. 

He'mal,  a.  [Gr.  aima,  blood.]  Having  reference,  or 
pertaining  to  the  blood,  or  blood-vessels. 

He'mans,  Felicia  Dorothea,  an  English  poetess,  b.  at 
Liverpool,  1796,  D.  1845.  Her  chief  works  are,  The  Forest 
Sanctuary  ;  Records  of  Women  ;  Scenes  and  Hymns  of 
Life;  The  Vespers  of  Palermo;  National  Lyrics,  and 
Songs  for  Music.  She  was  for  a  time  very  popular  in 
this  country,  where  her  works  have  been  frequently  re¬ 
printed. 

Ileiuastat'ic,  Hemastat'ical,  a.  [Gr.  aima,  and 
statos,  fixed.]  (Med.)  That  relates  to  the  weight  of  the 
blood. 

Hemastat'ics,  Haemastatics,  n.  pi.  (Med.)  The 
statics  of  the  blood  and  blood-vessels. 

Hematente'sis,  n.  [Gr.  aima,  and  emeo,  to  vomit.] 
(Med.)  A  vomiting  of  blood. 

Henr'atherm,  n.  [Gr.  aima ,  and  therma,  heat.]  An 
animal  which  has  warm  blood. 

Hem'atine,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  aimatikos,  of  the  color 
of  blood.]  (Chem.)  The  coloring-matter  of  the  blood. — 
Also  the  coloring  principle  of  logwood;  Hematoxylin,  q.v. 

Ileiu'atite.  Haematite,  n.  [Gr  aima,  blood,  from 
the  color  of  its  powder.]  (Min.)  The  native  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  Fe203.  Its  color  varies  from  dark-gray  to  black. 
Sp.  gr.  4‘5-5'3.  Its  streak  and  powder  are  blood-red. 
Gimp.  Oxygen  30,  iron  70.  Specular  iron  is  a  var.  of  IT. 
often  found  in  fine  crystals  of  brilliant  colors.  Olay, 
iron,  sbme,  or  argillaceous  H.  consists  of  II.  mixed  with 
clay,  sand,  and  other  impurities  ;  and  when  of  a  red 
color  and  oolitic  structure  it  is  called  lenticular  iron  ore. 
Red  chalk  is  an  earthy  variety  of  II.  mixed  with  clay. 
H.  is  often  found  in  columnar  or  stalactitic  forms  and  in 
radiated,  fibrous  masses.  It  is  a  valuable  iron  ore,  re¬ 
quiring  a  stronger  heat  to  reduce  it  than  other  ores,  but 
yields  a  good  quality  of  iron.  Its  powder  is  used  as  a 
coloring  material,  and  for  polishing  metals.  H.  is  widely 
diffused  and  yields  much  of  the  iron  made  in  some  coun¬ 
tries.  Vast  quantities  of  it  are  found  in  the  U.  states, 
especially  in  northern  Michigan  and  in  Missouri,  where 
the  two  mountains  Pilot  Knob,  650  feet  high,  and  Iron 
Mountain,  200  feet  high,  are  composed  chiefly  of  this 
ore.  —  Brown  H.  See  Limomte.  —  Black  H.  SeePsiLO- 
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Hem'atite,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson  co., 
abt.  36  m.  S.  by  W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Ilematit'ic,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  hematite; 
composed  of  or  resembling  hematite. 

Heniat'ocele,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  aimatos,  blood,  and 
kele,  tumor.]  (Med.)  Hernia  from  extravasation  of  blood. 

Hcinatol'egy,  n.  [Gr.  aimatos,  and  logos,  treatise.] 
(Med.)  That  part  of  medical  science  which  pertains  to 
or  treats  of  the  blood. 

Heinat'osine,  n.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  aimatos.]  (Chem.) 
The  red  coloring-matter  of  the  blood. 

Hemalo'sis,  n.  [Gr.]  (Physiol.)  The  transforma¬ 
tion  of  the  venous  blood  and  chyle  into  arterial  blood 
by  respiration. 

Heniatox'ylin,  v.  (Chem.)  The  coloring  principle 
of  logwood.  When  pure  it  yields  transparent  straw- 
colored  crystals,  which  dissolve  in  hot  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  The  aqueous  solution  yields  with  ammonia 
a  deep  reddish-purple  color.  With  various  metallic 
oxides  it  yields  blue  and  red  colors.  Form.  CigH^Og. 

Hematuria.  n.  [Gr.  aima.  and  ourein,  to  make 
urine]  (Med.)  Hemorrhage  from  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  urinary  passages,  proceeding  from  the 
kidneys,  bladder,  or  urethra.  The  essential  symptoms 
are :  blood,  evacuated  by  the  urethra,  preceded  by  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  bladder  or  kidneys,  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  faintness.  H.  is  generally  ascribed  to  exha¬ 
lation.  Active  H.  requires  general  or  local  blood-let¬ 
ting;  diluent  and  cooling  drinks;  absolute  rest;  and 
an  horizontal  posture.  The  chronic  kind  is  more  trouble¬ 
some.  It  requires  acidulated  or  aluminous  drinks; 
chalybeates  and  tonics  in  general. 

He'mel-Hemp'steail,  a  town  of  England,  co.  Herts, 
22  m.  N.W.  of  London,  and  16  W.  of  Hertford.  Manuf. 
Paper  and  straw  plait ;  an  extensive  agricultural  trade 
also  prevails.  Pn p.  abt.  4.500. 

Hemely'tra,  n.  [Gr.  hemi,  and  elytron,  a  sheath.] 


The  name  given  to  the  superior  wings  or  wing-covers 
of  Tetrapterous  insects,  when  they  are  coriaceous  at 
the  base  and  membraneous  at  the  extremity,  as  in  the 
sub-order  Hemiptera. 

lleincrale'iiia,  n,  [Gr.  hemera, day,  and opsis,  sight.] 
(Med.)  Night-blindness.  A  peculiarity  in  the  sight,  in 
which  persons  see  in  broad  daylight,  but  not  in  the 
evening;  it  is  said  tt>  be  endemic  in  some  parts  of 
Europe,  and  of  the  W.  Indies.  The  pupil  is  generally 
more  dilated  and  less  sensible  than  in  healthy  eyes.  It 
is  sometimes  relieved  by  tonics  and  gentle  stimulants, 
with  theoccasional  application  of  blisters  behind  tlieears. 

Ilenierehap  tisls,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  hemera,  and  baptisb, 
I  baptize.]  (Eccl.  Hist.)  An  ancient  sect  among  the 
Jews,  so  called  from  washing  themselves  as  a  religious 
solemnity  every  day.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  the 
Christians  of  St.  John,  or  Sabians,  descended  from  them. 

I  loin  croon  11  is,  n.  [Gr.  hemera,  the  day,  and  hallos , 
beautiful,  —  flowers  beautiful,  but  lasting  only  a  day.} 
(Bot.)  The  Day-lily,  a  genus  of  perennial  plants,  order 
Liliacese,  having  a  perianth  with  a  bell-shaped  limb,  and 
sub-cylindrical,  and  globose  seeds  with  soft  testa.  Sev¬ 
eral  species  are  cultivated  in  our  flower-gardens,  espe¬ 
cially  the  fragrant  Yellow  Day-lily,  II  Jlava,  a  native 
of  Hungary  and  Siberia. 

Hemi-.  [Gr.  hemi.}  A  Greek  prefix,  denoting  the 
half  of  anything;  used  in  a  similar  sense  as  the  Lat. 
semi,  and  Fr.  demi. 

Hem'icarp,  n.  [Gr.  hemi,  and  kartos,  fruit.]  (Bot.} 
A  half-fruit  of  Apiacese ;  same  as  Mericarp. 

Hem  iera'nia,  n.  [Gr.  hemi,  and  kranion,  the  skull.] 
(Med.)  A  pain  that  affects  only  one  side  of  the  head. 
It  is  generally  nervous  or  hysterical, sometimes  bilious;, 
and  in  both  cases  sometimes  conies  at  a  regular  period, 
like  an  ague.  When  it  is  accompanied  by  a  strong  pul¬ 
sation  like  that  of  a  nail  piercing  the  part,  it  is  denomi¬ 
nated  clavus. 

Hem'icycle,  (si'hl,)  n.  [Gr.  hemikyklos ;  Lat.  hemi - 
cyclus.]  A  semi-circle;  a  half-circle. 

Heiniclac'tyl,  n.  [Gr.  hemi,  and  dactyl,  q.  v.]  (Zo'dl.) 
Having  an  oval  disc  at  the  base  of  the  toes,  as  is  the 
case  with  some  species  of  Saurian  reptiles. 

Hemides'inus.  n.  [Gr.  hemi,  half;  desmos,  a  bond.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  ord.  Asclepiadacew.  The  root 
of  H.  lndicus,  the  Indian  sarsaparilla,  is  used  in  medi¬ 
cine,  and  considered  in  India  as  an  efficient  substitute 
for  true  sarsaparilla  in  the  treatment  of  scrofulous, 
syphilitic,  and  cutaneous  affections. 

Heniig'amous,  a.  [Gr.  hemi,  and  gamos,  marriage.] 
(Bot.)  A  term  employed  in  speaking  of  grasses,  when, 
of  two  florets  in  the  same  spikelet,  one  is  neuter  and  the 
other  unisexual,  whether  male  or  female,  as  in  Ischse- 
mum. 

Hemigly  pli.  (hem’i  glif)  n.  [Gr. hemi,  and glyphe,  a 
piece  of  carving.]  (Arch.)  The  half-channel  at  the  edge 
of  the  triglyph  tablet  in  the  Doric  entablature. 

llemilie'dral.  a.  [Gr.  hemi,  and  edra,  base.]  (t'ri/s- 
tallog.)  Applied  to  a  crystal  which  has  only  half  the 
number  of  faces  required  by  the  general  law  of  sym¬ 
metry. 

Hemilie'drally,  adv.  In  an  hemiliedral  manner. 

Hemilic'dron,  n.  (Crystultog.)  A  solid  hemihedrally 
derived,  as  the  tetrahedron. 

Hciiiiniorpliic,  ( ht'm-i-mor'fik ,)  a.  [Gr.  hemi,  and 
morphe,  form.]  (Crystallog.)  Said  of  a  crystal,  the  two- 
ends  of  which  are  modified  with  unlike  plants. 

Hem'ina,  n.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  hemisus.  half.]  (Antiq.)  A 
Roman  measure  =:  the  half  of  a  sextarius  —  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  a  pint. 

(Med.)  About  ten  fluid  ounces. 

Hemioctahe'dron,  n.  [Gr.  hemi,  and  octahedron, 
q.  v.]  (Crystallog.)  A  tetrahedron. 

Hemiolog'amoiis.  a.  [Gr.  hemi,  olos,  entire,  and 
gamos,  marriage.]  (Bot.)  Applied  to  grasses,  when  in 
the  same  spikelet  one  of  two  florets  is  neuter,  and  the 
other  hermaphrodite,  as  in  several  species  of  Panicum. 

II  emio'pia.  llemiopsia,  n.  [Gr.  hemi,  and  bps, 
the  eye.]  (Med.)  A  disordered  vision,  in  which  objects 
appear  divided. 

Hemiplegia,  Hem'iplegy,  (hem-i-ple'je-a,)  n. 
[N.  Lat.  hemiplegia,  hemiplexia;  Gr.  hemiplegia,  from 
plessu,  I  strike.]  (Med.)  Paralysis  of  one  side  of  the  body. 

Heiniprismat'ie,  a.  Half-prismatic. 

(Crystallog.)  Relating  or  pertaining  to  a  half-prism. 

Hemip'tera,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  hemi,  and  ptenm,  a  wing.} 
(Zobl.)  A  sub-order  of  haustellated  insects  having  their 
wing-covers  formed  of  a  substance  intermediate  between 
the  elytra  of  beetles  and  the  other  ordinary  membranous 
wings  common  to  most  insects.  When  the  Hemiptera 
quit  the  egg,  they  have  the  appearance  of  small  hexapod 
larvae,  differing  but  little  from  the  perfect  insect,  save 
in  the  absence  of  wings ;  and  before  these  latter  are 
acquired,  the  skin  is  shed  several  times,  and  the  larva 
acquires  a  much  larger  bulk.  Cicada  canicularis  (Fig. 
59S),  and  the  Bed-bug,  Cimex  lectularius,  are  examples 
of  the  family  of  Hemiptera. 

Hemip'teral,  lleinip  terous,  a.  (Zobl.)  Pertain¬ 
ing,  or  having  reference  to  the  hemipterans. 

Hemisphere,  (hem'i-sfer,)  n.  [Lat.  hemisphterium  : 
Gr.  hemispharion.)  (Geom.)  The  half  of  a  sphere  cut  off 
by  any  plane  passing  through  the  centre. 

(Astron.  and  Geol.)  The  field  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  is  divided  into  the  northern  and  southern  hemi¬ 
spheres,  by  a  plane  passing  through  the  equator ;  and 
the  latter  is  also  divided  into  the  eastern  and  western 
hemispheres,  by  a  plane  passing  through  the  30th  me¬ 
ridian  W.  of  Greenwich. 

(Geog.)  A  map  or  projection  of  half  the  terrestrial  or 
celestial  sphere  on  a  plane. 

— pi.  (Anat.)  The  two  moieties  of  which  the  cerebrum  is 
chiefly  composed ;  in  man  and  mammalia  they  approach 
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the  hemispheric  form ;  hut  in  most  of  the  lower  verte- 
brata,  where  the  cranial  cavity  affords  more  room  for 
the  small  brain,  both  moieties  are  spherical. 

Heinis-plier'ie,  Hemispherical,  a.  [Fr.  hemi- 
sphirique.]  Pertaining  to,  or  containing  a  hemisphere; 
as,  a  hemispheric  figure,  a  hemispherical  body. 

Heniispheroitral.  a.  With  a  form  or  figure  resem¬ 
bling  that  of  a  hemisphere. 

Uoniispliernle,  ( hem-i-sfer'ul ,)  n.  A  half-spherule. 

Hemistich,  (hemi-stilc,)  n.  [Gr.  hemistichim  —  stichos , 
a  verse.]  (Lit.)  In  poetry,  half  a  verse.  The  unfinished 
verses  in  Virgil’s  xEneiil,  concerning  which  it  is  not 
known  whether  they  were  purposely  left  in  that  state, 
or  are  owing  to  the  incompleteness  of  the  poem,  are 
usually  called  hemistichs.  The  Alexandrine,  or  French 
liemi-verse,  requires  a  regular  pause  at  the  end  of  the 
first  hemistich. 

II  mi  ist  iclial,  (he-mls'tik-al.)  a.  Pertainingor  relating 
to  hemistichs;  written  in  hemistichs. 

Hem'itone,  «•  [Lat.  hemitoneum  ;  Gr.  hemitonion.] 
(Mus.)  Same  as  Semitone,  q.  v. 

Hemi t'ropal,  Hemit'ropons,  s.  Half-inverted; 
turned  half-round. 

( Bnt.)  Applied  to  an  ovule,  the  rhaphe  of  which  termi¬ 
nates  about  half-way  between  the  chalaza  and  orifice. 

Hem'itrope,  a.  [Gr.  hemi,  and  trepo,  I  turn.]  Ilemi- 
tropal ;  halt-turned  round. 

— n.  That  which  has  an  hemitropous  structure. 

(Cry staling.)  A  term  applied  by  some  crystallogra- 
phers  to  wiiat  are  usually  called  twin  crystals ,  from 
their  being  generally  conceived  to  result  from  the  cut¬ 
ting,  as  it  were,  a  crystal  in  half,  and  then  turning  one 
of  the  halves  half-round  upon  the  other.  The  plane 
common  to  the  two  portions  of  the  crystal  is  called  the 
twin-plane.  These  crystals  are  often  distinguished  by 
the  presence  of  notches  or  re-entering  angles. 

Hein  it/  ropy,  n.  (Crystallog.)  Twin-construction  in 
crystals. 

Hein'lo,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Whitesides  co. 

Hein'leck,  n.  [A.  S.  hemleac.]  (Bot.)  See  CoNiUJt, 

Hem'loch,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Cambria  co. 

— A  township  of  Columbia  co. 

Hem'lock,  in  Wisconsin,  a  a  post-office  of  Clark  CO. 

Hemlock  Grove,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Meigs 
co.  Pop.  (1897)  about  100. 

Hemlock  Lake,  in  Neu >  York,  a  small  lake  betweeu 
Ontario  and  Livingston  cos.  It  covers  an  area  of  about 
7  sq.  m. 

—A  village  of  Livingston  co.  (Post-office  Hemlock). 

Hemlock  Spruce,  ».  (Hot.)  The  Abies  Canaden¬ 
sis,  a  species  of  tree,  genus  Abies,  which  forms  a  great 
part  of  the  forests  of  our  Northern  States  and  of  Canada,  j 
extending  northward  as  far  as  Hudson’s  Bay.  Its  timber 
is  not  much  esteemed,  as  it  splits  very  obliquely,  and 
decays  rapidly  in  the  atmosphere  ;  but  its  bark  is  valued  j 
for  tanning.  *  The  leaves  are  two-rowed,  flat,  and  obtuse. 
The  cones  are  scarcely  longer  than  the  leaves.  The 
voung  trees  are  of  very  graceful  appearance,  but  the 
older  ones  are  generally  much  disfigured  by  remaining 
stumps  of  their  lower  branches. 

Heni'niel,  n.  [Scot,  hamtnel]  An  English  provinci¬ 
alism  for  a  shed  of  cattle. 

Hein'mingford,  a  post-village  of  Quebec,  co.  of 
Huntingdon. 

Hem'minjf’s  Safe'ty-jet,  n.  ( Phys .)  All  arrange¬ 
ment  for  burning  mixtures  of  combustible  gases  without 
danger  of  explosion.  It  consists  of  a  brass  tube,  about 
4  inches  long,  filled  with  closely  packed  straight  pieces 
of  fine  brass  wire.  By  this  arrangement  a  series  of  long, 
narrow  metallic  tubes  is  formed,  which  absorbs  the  heat 
and  prevents  the  passage  of  the  flame  to  the  reservoir 
of  gas. 

Hemop't.ysis,  n.  (Med.)  See  H  emoptysis. 

Hem'orriias'e,  n.  ( Med .)  See  II.emorrhase. 

Hcm'orrhoids,  it.  yl.  (Med.)  See  Hemorrhoids. 

Hemp,  n.  [A.  S.  hcenep;  Ger.  hanf;  Gr.  kannabis.] 
(Bot.)  The  common  name  of  the  genus  Cannabis,  (q.  v.) 
Cannabis  sativa,  the  only  species,  yields  the  valuable 
fibre  called  hemp,  which  has  been  known  for  more  than 
2,500  years  as  a  material  for  cordage,  sacking,  and  cloth. 
In  England  the  plant  grows  to  the  height  of  about  6  ft., 
but  in  warmer  climates  it  has  occasionally  been  found 
18  feet  high.  The  principal  supplies  of  the  fibre  are 
derived  from  Russia.  The  fruits,  commonly  termed 
Jump-seed,  are  oleaginous  and  demulcent,  and  are  used 
for  feeding  birds.  When  submitted  to  pressure,  they 
yield  about  25  per  cent,  of  a  fixed  oil,  which  is  used  for 
making  varnishes.  In  the  sap  of  the  hemp-plant  there 
exists  a  resinous  substance  which  has  extraordinary 
narcotic  properties.  In  the  northern  climates  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  this  resin  in  the  several  parts  of  the  plant  is 
so  small  as  to  have  escaped  general  observation ;  but  in 
the  warmer  regions  of  the  East  the  resinous  substance 
is  sufficiently  abundant  to  exude  naturally  from  the 
flowers,  leaves,  and  young  twigs.  The  Indian  hemp, 
which  is  so  highly  prized  for  its  narcotic  virtues,  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  some  botanists  to  be  a  distinct  variety,  and 
is  distinguished  by  them  as  C.  sativa,  var.  Indica.  This 
herb,  and  the  resin  obtained,  are  largely  employed  in 
Asia,  and  in  some  parts  of  Africa  and  S.  America,  for 
the  purposes  of  indulgence.  The  whole  plant  dried  is 
known  by  the  name  of  gunjah  in  the  markets  of  Cal¬ 
cutta.  The  largest  leaves  and  seed-capsules  separated 
from  the  stalks  are  called  bang,  subjee.  or  sidhee.  The 
tops  and  tender  parts  of  the  plants,  collected  just  after 
the  flowering-time,  are  in  some  places  sold  under  the 
name  of  hashish.  The  dried  flowers,  called  kief  in  Mo¬ 
rocco,  contain  so  much  of  the  narcotic  principle  that  a 
small  pipe  filled  with  them,  if  smoked,  will  suffice  to 
intoxicate.  The  dried  pistils  of  the  flower  enter  into 


the  composition  of  the  Turkish  madjoun.  The  resin 
which  naturally  exudes  from  the  leaves  and  flowers, 
when  carefully  collected  by  hand,  is  known  as  momeea; 
the  same,  when  beaten  off  with  sticks,  is  sold  under  the 
name  of  churrus.  An  extract  obtained  by  the  use  of 
butter,  when  mixed  with  spices,  forms  the  dawame.se.  of 
the  Arabs,  and  is  the  foundation  of  the  hashish  of 
many  Eastern  countries  and  districts.  The  dried  plant, 
is  smoked,  and  sometimes  chewed.  Five  or  ten  grains 
reduced  to  a  powder  are  smoked  from  a  common  pipe 
along  with  ordinary  tobacco,  or  from  a  water-pipe  with 
a  peculiar  variety  of  tobacco  called  tombeki.  The  resin 
and  resinous  extract  are  generally  swallowed  in  the 
form  of  pills  or  boluses.  The  liemp-plant  and  its  pre¬ 
parations  appear  to  have  been  used  from  very  remote  | 
times.  The  effects  of  the  natural  resin,  or  churrus,  have 
been  carefully  studied  in  India  by  Dr.  O’Shaughnessy. 
He  states  that  when  taken  in  moderation  it  produces 
increase  of  appetite  and  great  mental  cheerfulness, 


A,  male  inflorescence ;  B,  female  inflorescence, 
while  in  excess  it  causes  a  peculiar  kind  of  delirium 
and  catalepsy.  The  effect  produced  by  hemp  in  its  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  varies,  like  that  of  opium,  both  in  kind  and 
in  degree,  with  the  race  of  men  who  use  it,  and  with 
the  individual  to  whom  it  is  administered.  Upon  Orien¬ 
tals  its  general  effect  is  an  agreeable  and  cheerful  char¬ 
acter,  exciting  them  to  laugh,  dance,  and  sing,  and  to 
commit  various  extravagances.  It,  however,  renders 
some  excitable  and  quarrelsome,  disposing  them  to  acts 
of  violence.  It  is  from  the  extravagant  behavior  of 
individuals  of  this  latter  temperament  that  the  use  and 
meaning  of  our  word  “assassin”  have  most  probably 
arisen,  the  word  having  been  derived  from  haschischin, 
a  liashisli-eater.  As  a  medicine,  Indian  hemp  was 
tried  by  Dr.  O’Shaughnessy  in  rheumatism,  hydrophobia, 
cholera,  and  tetanus.  In  the  last  such  wonderful  cures 
were  effected,  that  the  hemp  was  pronounced  an  anti- 
convulsive  remedy  of  the  greatest  value.  Pereira  calls 
it  an  exliilarant,  inebriant,  phantasmatic,  hypnotic  or 
soporific,  and  stupefacient  or  narcotic.  The  extract 
made  in  India,  and  then  imported,  has  been  found  to  be 
much  stronger  than  that  made  in  this  country.  This  fact 
seems  to  prove  that  the  plant  is  materially  injured  by 
the  voyage.  —  Hemp-culture  requires  a  rich,  kindly  soil, 
in  good  heart,  free  of  weeds,  and  capable  of  enduring 
extremes  of  wet  and  also  dry  seasons,  to  find  which 
the  sub-soil  must  be  examined  as  well  as  the  surface. 
Millions  of  acres  of  fertile  corn-lands  in  the  Western 
States  have  surface-soils  entirely  suited  to  hemp-culture, 
hut,  from  the  retentive  nature  of  their  clayey  sub-soils, 
hemp  cannot  be  successfully  cultivated  year  by  year 
without  thorough  under-draining.  Favorable  soils  are 
found  in  great  perfection  on  the  alluvial  bottoms  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  rivers,  and  some  of  their 
branches.  If  the  ground  is  rich,  does  not  hold  water 
standing  on  the  surface  after  heavy  rains,  and  in  drought 
does  not  bake  and  crack,  but  has  moist  earth  within  2 
or  .3  inches  of  the  surface,  it  possesses  the  subsoil  for 
hemp-culture.  The  hemp  crop,  which  once  amounted 
to  30,000  tons  in  Missouri  and  Kentucky,  has  fallen  to 
7,500  tons. 

IIem|»'-ag'riiii(»ny,ji.  (Bot.)  The  Eupatnrimn  Can- 
nabinum,  a  species  of  rough,  perennial  plant,  genus 
Eupatorium,  q.  v. 

Hemp'en,  a.  Made  of  hemp. 

“  About  his  neck  a  hempen  rope  he  wears."  —  Spenser. 

Henip'lield,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Lancaster 
co.,  about  40  m.  S.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

— A  township  of  Mercer  co. 

— A  township  of  Westmoreland  co. 

Henip'bill,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Fulton  co. 

Henip'bill,  in  Texas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Sabine  CO. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  335. 

Hemp'ritlg'e,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Shelby  co. 

Henip'-seetl,  n. '  The  seed  of  hemp,  used  either  as 
seed,  or  for  crushing  for  oil,  or  as  food  for  fowls. 

Hemp' Stead,  in  Arkansas,  a  S.W.  co. ;  area,  about 
742  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Red  and  Little  Missouri  rivers,  and 
Bois  d’Arc creek.  Surface,  generally  level;  soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  Washington.  Pop.  (1890)  22,796. 

Hemp' stead,  in  Georgia,  a  post-office  of  Colquitt  co. 


Hemp'stead,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Queen’s  co..  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  21 
m.  E.  of  New  York  City.  Pop.  of  village  (1897)  5,600. 

Hempstead,  in  Texas,  a,  city,  cap.  of  Walker  co.,  on 
on  the  H.  &  T.  C.  R.R.,  51  m.  N.  of  Houston.  Pop.  (1897) 
about  2,000. 

Hemp'stead  Bay,  in  New  York,  an  arm  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean  in  Queen’s  co. 

Hempstead  Branch,  in  New  York,  a  village  of 
Queen’s  co.,  about  10  m.  E.  of  Brooklyn. 

Hempstead  Harbor,  in  New  York.  See  Roslyn. 

Hemp'y,  a.  Resembling  hemp,  (r.) 

Hem  stitch,  n.  [Hem  and  stitch.]  To  ornament  with 
cross-threads  in  clusters  ;  as,  to  hemstitch  a  shirt. 

Hen,  n.  [A.  S.  and  D .hen;  Swell.  &  Goth,  hnna  ‘  Ger. 
henne ;  Icel.  llama,  allied  to  Lat.  can",  to  sing,  to  sound  ; 
Ar.  ghanna,  to  sing.]  The  female  of  any  kind  of  fowl ; 
particularly,  the  female  of  the  domestic  fowl  of  the  gal¬ 
linaceous  family. 

lleii'anlt,  Charles  Jean  Francois,  a  French  president 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  historian  and  poet,  B.  1685. 
H.  is  chiefly  known  for  his  Abrege  Chronologitrue.  de 
l’ Histoire  de.  France,  which  has  been  translated  into 
most  modern  languages.  D.  1770. 

Ilen'bane,  n.  [Hen  and  bane.]  (Bot.)  See  IIyos- 

CYAMUS. 

Hen'bit,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Lamium. 

Hciic®,  (hens,)  adv.  (A.  S.  Juona,  heonca,  hence;  Scot. 
hyne,  hence;  Ger.  hin;  D.  been,  away;  Lat.  hino,  hence, 
from  hie ;  Sansk.  kina,  this.]  From  this  place  to  another. 

“  Discharge  my  followers  ;  let  them  hence  away.”  —  Shake. 

— From  this  time :  in  the  future ;  as,  a  year  hence.  —  From 
this  cause,  ground,  or  reason,  as  a  deduction  or  result 
inferred. 

“  Hence  may  be  deduced  the  force  of  exercise  in  helping  digestion.” 

Arbuthnot. 

— From  this  source,  origin,  or  cause. 

11  All  other  faces  borrowed  hence  their  light.”  —  Sir  J.  Suckling. 

From  hence,  is  a  pleonastic  and  vicious  expression, 
hut  is  sanctioned  by  the  usage  of  various  good  authors. 

“  An  ancient  author  prophesied  from  hence."  —  Dryden. 

(Note.  Hence  is  used  elliptically  and  in  au  imperative 
sense  for  go  hence;  begone;  depart  hence  ;  away  ;  off 
with  you,  &c.) 

“  Hence,  horrible  shadow  1  Unreal  mockery,  hence  1  ’’  —  Shake. 

Hence'fortli,  adv.  From  this  time  forth  or  forward. 

*•  Be  henceforth  among  the  gods,  thyself  a  goddess.”  —  Hilton. 

Hencefor'wartl,  adv.  From  this  time  forward ;  hence¬ 
forth. 

Hun '-coop,  7i.  A  coop  or  cage  for  enclosing  domestic 
fowls. 

Hcmlec'afjon,  n.  [Gr.  hendeka.  eleven,  gonia,  angle.] 
(Math.)  In  geometry,  a  plane  rectilineal  figure  of  eleven 
sides.  The  area  of  a  regular  or  equilateral  and  equian¬ 
gular  hendecagon  is,  approximately,  equal  to  9‘36564 
times  that  of  the  square  on  one  of  its  sides. 

Hentlecasyllab'ic,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  consisting 
of  a  line  of  eleven  syllables. 

Ilemlecasyl'labic,  Hentlecasyl'lable,  n. 

[Greek  hendeka,  and  syllabi,  a  syllable.]  (Pros.)  A 
verse  of  eleven  syllables.  The  Latin  bendeeasy  llabic,  of 
which  the  principal  examples  are  left  to  us  from  the 
pen  of  Catullus,  consists  of  a  spondee,  dactyl,  and  three 
trochees  —  Passer  deliciee  meat puellte.  The  Italian  he¬ 
roic  verse,  and  those  of  England  and  Germany,  when 
increased  by  the  addition  of  a  final  short  syllable,  are 
iambic  hendecasyllabics.  The  license  of  adding  an 
eleventh  syllable  (and  sometimes  also  a  twelfth)  is  more 
frequently  admissible  in  English  dramatic  than  epic 
versification. 

Ileii'dersnn,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Houston  co. 

1 1  <'11(1  c  rsoil .  in  Illinois,  a  W.  co.,  adjoining  Iowa; 
area,  about  380  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Mississippi  and  Hender¬ 
son  rivers,  and  Honey  and  Ellison  creeks.  Surface, 
undulating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Oquawka.  Pop.  (1890) 
9,876. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Knox  co. 

II  cii  derson,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Mills  co. 

Hen'tlerson,  in  Kentucky,  a  W.  co.,  adjoining  Indi¬ 
ana;  area,  about  472  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Ohio  and  Green 
rivers,  besides  some  smaller  streams.  Surface,  uneven; 
soil,  fertile.  Cctp.  Henderson.  Pop.  (1890)  29,536. 

— A  thriving  city  and  R.R.  center,  cap.  of  Henderson  co., 
on  Ohio  river,  12  m.  below  Evansville,  Ind.  Pop.  (1897) 
about  11,200. 

Heii'tlerson,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-borough  and  town¬ 
ship,  cap.  of  Sibley  co.,  on  the  Minnesota  river,  about  55 
m.  S.W.  of  St.  Paul.  Pop.  (1895)  1,006. 

Heii'tlerson,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Webster  co. 

Hcn'tl  erson,  in  North  Carolina,  a  S.W.  co.,  adjoining 
South  Carolina;  area,  about  360  sq.  m.  Rivers.  French. 
Broad  river,  and  some  smaller  streams.  Surface,  moun¬ 
tainous,  the  Blue  Ridge  hounding  it  on  the  S.E. ;  soil,  in 
some  parts  fertile.  County-town,  Hendersonville.  Pop. 
(1890)  12,580. 

— Au  important  town,  cap.  of  Yance  co.,  on  S.  A.  L.  and 
Southern  R.Rs.,  44  m.  N.E.  of  Raleigh ;  au  extensive 
tobacco  market.  Pop.  (1890)  4,191. 

Hen'tlerson,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Jefferson  co.,  on  Lake  Ontario,  about  6  m.  S.W. 
of  Sackett’s  Harbor. 

Hen'tlerson,  in  Penna.,  a  post-village  of  Mercer  co. 

Hen'tlerson,  in  Tennessee,  a  W.  central  co. ;  area, 
about  530  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Beach  and  Big  Sandy  rivers. 
Surface,  level;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Lexington.  Pop.  16,336. 

Hen'tlerson,  in  Texas,  a  N.E.  co. ;  area,  about  960  sq. 
m.  Rivers.  Neelies  and  Trinity  rivers.  Surface,  gener¬ 
ally  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Athens.  Pop.  13,285. 

— A  post-town,  cap.  of  Rusk  co.,  on  I.  &  Gr.  Nor.  R.R.,  40 
m.  S.  W.  of  Marshall.  Pop.  (1890)  1,536. 
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Hen'll  erson  Iliir'lmr,  in  New  York ,  a  post-village 
of  Jefferson  co.,  on  Hungry  Bay,  an  arm  of  Lake  Ontario, 
about  60  m.  N.  of  Syracuse.  (See  Henderson,  in  N.Y.) 

H  oinl  orsou's  Cross  Hoatls,  in  Tennessee,  a  post- 
office  of  Wilson  co. 

Henderson  Sp  ring'8,  in  Tennessee ,  a  post-village 
of  Sevier  co. 

Henderson  Station,  in  Term.,  a  P.  0.  of  Madison  co. 

Hen'llersionville,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-town, 
cap.  of  Henderson  co.,  21  m.  S.E.  of  Asheville. 

Hendersonville.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Mer¬ 
cer  co.,  about  12  m.  E.N.E.  of  Mercer. 

Hendersonville,  in  S.  C.,  a  post-vill.  of  Colleton  co. 

Henderson  vi  lie,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Sum¬ 
ner  co.,  about  16  m.  N.E.  of  Nasliville. 

Hendi'adys,  n.  [N.  Lat.l  (Gram.)  A  figure  of 
speech  wherein  the  same  idea  is  expressed  by  two 
words  or  phrases. 

Hend'ley,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-office  of  Furnas  co. 

llen'd ricks,  in  Indiana,  a  W.  central  county;  area, 
about  400  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Eel  and  White  Lick  rivers.  Sur¬ 
face,  level;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Danville.  Pop.  (1800)  21,498. 

II  en'dricksblirg,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  post-village  of 
Luzerne  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Montgomery  co. 

Hen'drick’s  Head,  in  Maine,  a  promontory  and 
light-house  at  the  mouth  of  Sheepcott  River.  It  ex¬ 
hibits  a  fixed  light  30  ft.  above  the  sea-level. 

Hen-dri  ver,  n.  A  kind  of  hawk. 

Hen’drysburg,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Belmont 
co.,  about  100  m.  E.  of  Columbus. 

lleii'gist,  the  first  Saxon  king  of  Kent,  towards  the 
end  of  the  5th  century,  was  a  descendant  of  Woden, 
whom  the  Saxons  deified.  H.  and  his  brother  Ilorsa, 
being  called  in  by  Vortigern,  king  of  the  Britons,  to  as¬ 
sist  In ni  in  expelling  the  Piets,  took  with  him  his 
daughter  Rowena,  whom  Vortigern  became  enamoured 
of,  and  married.  H.  then  obtained  the  kingdom  of 
Kent,  one  of  the  seven  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  and 
in  which  were  included  Kent,  Middlesex,  Essex,  and 
Surrey.  D.  488. 

Heiig-ki'ang,  a  river  of  China,  falling  from  the  N.W. 
into  the  Yang-tse-kiang.  In  its  course  of  300  m.  it  has 
several  large  cities  on  its  banks. 

Hen'-liarrier,  Hen'-liarm,  n.  ( ZoSl .)  A  species 
of  hawk,  Circus  cyane.us. 

Hen  -li  flirted.,  a.  Pusillanimous ;  timorous ;  cow¬ 
ardly  ;  dastardly. 

Hen'-ltouse,  a.  A  house  or  shelter  for  fowls  ;  a  hen¬ 
nery. 

Hen'-hussy,  n.  Same  as  Cotquean,  q.  v. 

llen'le,  Friedrich  Gustav  Jacob,  German  physiologist 
and  anatomist,  born  in  1809  at  Fiirth  ;  was  professor  of 
anatomy  and  director  of  the  anatomical  institute  in  the 
University  of  Gottingen.  As  a  pathologist,  II.  belonged 
to  the  so-called  Physiological  or  Rational  school.  His 
principal  work  in  this  relation  was  Handbuch  der  ration- 
ellen  Pathologie.  Of  his  anatomical  works  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  Handbuch  der  Allgemeinen  Anatomie  ;  and  chiefly 
his  excellent  Handbuch  der  systemalischen  Anatomie  des 
Menschen.  Died  May  13,  1885. 

Henley-on-Tliaines,  a  town  of  England,  county 
Oxford,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Thames,  22  m.  S.  E.  of 
Oxford  and  35  W.  of  London.  Manuf.  Malt.  Pop.  (1897) 
about  4,900. 

Heil'ly,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Siskiyou  co., 
on  the  Klamath  river,  about  21  m.  N.  of  Yreka. 

lleu'na,  n.  (Hot.)  See  Lawsonia. 

lien  lie  boil  (hen-bawng),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  Mor- 
bihan,  on  the  Blavet,  5  m.  from  L’Orient.  Pop.  5,057. 

Hennepin,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township, 
cap.  of  Putnam  co.,  about  15  m.  N.  of  Springfield.  Pop. 
of  village  (1890)  574.  . 

Hennepin,  in  Indian  Territory,  a  post-office  of  Chick¬ 
asaw  Nation. 

Hennepin,  in  Minnesota,  an  E.  county;  area,  about 
580  sq.m,  Hirers.  Mississippi,  Crow,  and  Minnesota  or 
St.  Peter’s  rivers.  Surfuee,  undulating ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Minneapolis.  Pop.  (1895)  217,798. 

Hen'nery,  n.  A  placo  or  building  set  apart  for  fowls. 

Hen'niker,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-town  of  Merri- 
mac  co.,  10  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Concord.  Pop.  (1890)  1,3*5. 

Hen  ning's  Hills,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Cler¬ 
mont  co. 

llen'-peelt,  v.  a.  To  domineer  over,  worry  or  control 
a  husband. 

'*  But — oh  !  ye  lords  of  ladies  intellectual  1 
Inform  us  truly  have  they  not  hen-pecked  you  all?" — Byron. 

Hen'-peekeil.  «.  Governed  by  his  wife.  (See  then.) 

Henri,  the  French  spelling  of  Henry  (q.v.). 

Hen'rieo,  in  Virginia,  a  S.E.  cent,  county;  area,  about 
255  sq.  m.  Rivers.  James  and  Chickahominy  rivers. 
Surface,  diversified;  soil,  not  very  fertile.  Min.  Coal  in 
abundance.  Cap.  Richmond.  Pop.  (1890)  103,394. 

Hen  1’ii‘f  la.  Anne,  daughter  of  Charles  I.  and  Henri¬ 
etta  Maria,  born  1641.  She  was  married  to  the  Duke 
d’Orleans,  and  died  suddenly  1669.  It  was  then  rumored 
that  she  had  been  poisoned  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Chevalier  de  Lorraine,  a  favorite  of  her  husband,  who 
had  been  exiled  at  her  request.  Her  funeral  oration, 
delivered  by  Bossuet,  is  perhaps  the  most  splendid  piece 
of  elegiac  eloquence  of  modern  times. 

Henrietta  Islam!,  in  Arctic  Circle,  Lat.  77°  8' N., 
Long.  157°  32'  E.  Discovered  and  named  by  Lieutenant 
De  Long,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Herald  expedition,  in  1881. 

Henriet'ta,  in  Midi.,  a  post-township  of  Jackson  co. 

Henrietta,  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Johnson  co. 

Henrietta,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Monroe 
co.,  about  7  m.  S.  of  Rochester. 

|  Henrietta,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Lorain  co. 

Henrietta,  in  Wis.,  a  post-township  of  Richland  co. 
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Henriet'ta  Maria,  daughter  of  Henri  IV.  of  France, 
B.  1609,  married  to  Charles  I.  of  England,  escaped  after 
his  execution  to  France,  and  d.  1669. 

Hen  -roost,  n.  A  resting-place  at  night  for  domestic 
fowls. 

Hen'ry,  the  name  of  several  sovereigns  of  Castile,  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  and  Germany. 

CASTILE. 

Hen  ry  I.,  b.  1205,  reigned  1214-1217.— Henry  II.,  Count 
de  Trastamara,  b.  1333,  maintained  a  contest  for  the 
throne,  which  he  obtained  1366-1368,  D.  1379.  —  Henry 

III. ,  reigned  1390-1406.  —  Henry  IV.,  b.  1423,  succeeded 
his  father  John  II.  1454,  d.,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
sister,  Isabella  of  Castile,  1474. 

ENGLAND. 

Henry  I.,  surnamed,  on  account  of  his  superior  educa¬ 
tion, Beauclerc, was  the  youngest  son  of  William  the  Con¬ 
queror,  and  was  B.  at  Selby  in  Yorkshire,  in  1068.  Jeal¬ 
ousies  and  dissensions  early  broke  out  between  him  and 
his  elder  brothers,  Robert  and  William  (the  Red),  and  on 
the  sudden,  mysterious  death  of  William  II.  in  the  New 
Forest,  in  1100,  Henry,  who  was  hunting  with  him, 
immediately  seized  the  crown  and  the  public  treasures, 
his  brother  Robert  being  not  yet  returned  from  the 
crusades.  To  strengthen  his  hold  on  the  affections  of  his 
subjects,  he  granted  a  charter  re-establishing  the  laws 
of  the  Confessor,  abolished  the  curfew,  professed  a 
reform  in  his  own  character  and  manners,  and  married 
the  Princess  Maud,  daughter  of  Malcolm,  king  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  niece  of  Edgar  Atheling;  thus  uniting  the 
Norman  and  Saxon  races.  When  Robert  invaded  Eng¬ 
land,  in  1101,  war  was  prevented  by  negotiations  and 
the  grant  to  Robert  of  a  pension  of  8,000  marks.  In 
the  same  year  began  the  quarrel  between  the  king  and 
Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  respecting  investi¬ 
tures.  II  ,  ambitiousof  the  crown  of  Normandy,  invaded 
that  country  in  1105,  and  took  Caen,  Bayeux,  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  places.  He  completed  the  conquest  in  the 
following  year  by  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Robert,  at 
the  battle  of  Trencliebrai.  In  1109  the  Princess  Matilda 
(Maud)  was  betrothed  to  the  Emperor  Henry  V.,  but,  in 
consequence  of  her  youth,  the  marriage  was  deferred  for 
several  years.  Troubles  in  Normandy  and  in  Wales, 
and  war  with  the  king  of  France,  occupied  Henry  in  the 
next  few  years.  In  1118  he  lost  his  queen,  Maud,  and 
two  years  later  his  only  legitimate  son,  the  Prince  Wil¬ 
liam,  who,  with  his  retinue,  perished  by  shipwreck,  on 
the  passage  from  Normandy  to  England.  It  is  said  that 
the  king  was  never  seen  to  smile  again.  In  1121  he 
married  Adelais,  or  Alice,  daughter  of  Geoffrey,  duke  of 
Louvain,  and  on  the  failure  of  his  hope  of  offspring,  he 
had  his  daughter,  tho  Empress  Maud,  then  a  widow, 
acknowledged  heiress  to  the  throne.  Henry  died  at 
Rouen,  from  the  effects  of  gluttony,  December  1,  1135. 

Henry  II.,  first  of  the  Plantugenet  line,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Geoffrey,  earl  of  Anjou,  and  his  wife,  the  ex-Empress 
Maud,  daughter  of  Henry  I.,  b.  at  Mans,  1133.  On  the 
death  of  his  father,  1151,  he  succeeded  to  the  earldoms  of 
Anjou,  Touraine,  and  Maine,  and  in  tho  following  year, 
by  his  marriage  with  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  the  divorced 
wife  of  Louis  VI.  of  Frauce,  he  became  possessor  of  the 
duchy  of  Aquitaine  or  Guienne.  The  same  year  he  in¬ 
vaded  England,  but  a  treaty  was  concluded  in  1153,  by 
which  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  succeed  to  the 
throne  of  England  on  the  death  of  Stephen.  This  event 
took  place  in  October,  1154,  and  H.  was  crowned  with¬ 
out  opposition  at  Westminster,  in  December.  Ilis  first 
measures  were  directed  to  the  redress  of  the  disorders 
and  anarchy  which  had  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  Stephen. 
He  seized  and  destroyed  most  of  the  baronial  castles; 
dismissed  the  foreign  troops;  renewed  the  charter 
granted  by  Henry  I.;  and  resumed  most  of  the  lands 
which  had  been  alienated  from  the  crown  by  Stephen. 
On  the  death  of  his  brother  Geoffrey,  he  claimed  and  got 
possession  of  Nantes,  and  was  thus  master  of  the  whole 
western  coast  of  France.  His  attempt  on  Toulouse,  in 
1159,  involved  him  in  a  war  with  the  king  of  France, 
which  was  only  terminated  two  years  later.  In  1162, 
Thomas  h  Becket  was  elected  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  the  great  struggle  between  the  civil  and  ecclesias¬ 
tical  powers  began,  which  resulted  in  the  Constitution 
of  Clarendon,  the  exile  and  murder  of  Becket,  war  with 
F’rance,  the  king’s  penance  at  Becket’s  tomb,  and  the 
repeal  of  the  constitution.  In  1171,  II.  invaded  Ire¬ 
land,  and,  under  the  authority  of  a  bull  of  Pope  Adrian 

IV. ,  which  had  been  published  in  1156,  effected  the  con¬ 
quest  of  that  island.  The  remaining  years  of  his  reign 
were  embittered  by  the  numerous  revolts  of  his  sons, 
instigated  by  their  mother.  Eleanor, whosejealousy  being 
excited  by  the  king’s  affection  for  Fair  Rosamond, 
attempted  to  follow  her  sons  to  the  court  of  France,  but 
was  seized  and  imprisoned  during  Henry’s  life.  The 
king  of  Scotland,  who  supported  the  rebellion  of  the 
young  princes,  was  taken  prisoner  at  Alnwick,  in  1174, 
but  was  released  after  a  few  months,  on  doing  homage 
to  II.  A  formal  reconciliation  with  the  princes  took 
place,  but  was  followed  by  a  fresh  revolt  and  civil  war. 
Prince  Henry,  who  as  heir-apparent  had  been  crowned 
in  1170,  died  in  France,  1183.  Geoffrey  was  killed  at  a 
tournament,  two  years  later;  and  John  joined  his 
brother  Richard  in  a  new  rebellion  against  their  father, 
in  which  they  were  aided  by  Philip  Augustus.  The 
old  king  was  prostrated  by  sickness,  and  the  revolt  of 
liis  youngest  son  John  was  the  last  and  fatal  blow  from 
which  he  could  not  recover.  D.  at  Chinon,  1189,  and 
was  buried  at  Fontevrault.  Notwithstanding  the  con¬ 
flicting  estimates  of  the  character  and  measures  of  Hen¬ 
ry  II.,  viewed  as  the  champion  of  state  supremacy,  it  is 
evident  that  he  was  a  man  of  powerful  intellect,  supe¬ 
rior  education,  great  energy,  activity,  and  decisiveness, 


and  also  of  impetuous  passions.  Ruling  almost  despot¬ 
ically,  he  greatly  diminished  the  power  of  the  nobles, 
and  thus  relieved  the  people  of  their  intolerable  tyran¬ 
ny.  Good  order  and  just  administration  of  the  laws 
were  established,  and  the  practice  of  holding  the  “as¬ 
sizes  ”  was  introduced. 

Henry  III.,  eldest  son  of  King  John  and  Isabella  of  An- 
gouleme,  was  B.  at  Winchester  in  1207.  He  succeeded 
his  father  in  1216.  The  regency  was  intrusted  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Marshal,  earl  of  Pembroke,  who,  in  1217.  defeated 
the  French  army  at  Lincoln,  and  compelled  the  dauphin 
Louis  to  retire  to  F'rance.  On  Pembroke’s  death,  in 
May,  1219,  Hubert  de  Burgh  and  Peter  des  Roches, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  became  regents;  but  mutual  jeal¬ 
ousies  and  dissensions  disturbed  their  administration 
and  weakened  their  power.  II.  was  crowned  a  second 
time,  in  1220,  and  two  years  later  was  declared  of  age, 
but  his  feebleness  of  character  unfitted  him  to  rule,  and 
the  real  power  remained  with  his  ministers.  His  fond¬ 
ness  for  foreign  counsellors,  his  unsuccessful  wars  with 
France,  and  his  attempts  to  govern  without  parliaments, 
excited  much  ill-humor  iu  the  nation.  This  was  in¬ 
creased  by  the  heavy  impositions  on  his  subjects,  made 
necessary  by  his  acceptance  of  the  crown  of  Sicily  for 
his  son  Edmund.  At  length,  in  1258  he  was  virtually 
deposed  by  the  “  Mad  Parliament,”  which  assembled  at 
Oxford,  and  a  council  of  state  was  formed  under  the 
presidency  of  Simon  de  Montfort.  The  popular  leaders 
quarrelled  among  themselves,  while  the  king  was  a 
prisoner  in  their  hands.  But  iu  1262  civil  war  began, 
the  king  being  compelled  to  employ  foreign  mercena¬ 
ries.  In  1264  the  battle  of  Lewes  was  fought,  at  which 
the  king,  Prince  Edward,  Earl  Richard,  king  of  the 
Romans,  and  his  son  Henry,  were  made  prisoners  by  the 
barons.  Soon  after,  De  Montfort,  now  virtually  sover¬ 
eign,  summoned  a  parliament,  which  met  in  January, 
1265,  and  was  the  first  to  which  knights  of  the  shires 
and  representatives  of  cities  and  boroughs  were  called  ; 
thus  constituting  the  first  House  of  Commons.  In  Au¬ 
gust  of  that  year,  De  Montfort  was  defeated  and  killed 
by  Prince  Edward,  at  the  battle  of  Evesham,  and  the 
king  regained  his  liberty.  But  the  war  lasted  two 
years  longer.  In  1270  Prince  Edward  set  out  on  the 
crusade,  and  before  his  return  H.  died  at  Westminster, 
Nov.  16, 1272. 

Henry  IV.  (called  Bolingbrokk),  Duke  of  Hereford,  and 
eldest  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  born  at 
Bolingbroke,  in  Lincolnshire,  1366.  Having  impeached 
Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  of  treason,  a  day 
was  set  aside  for  the  two  rivals  to  decide  their  feud  by 
single  combat.  Richard,  however,  dreading  the  conse¬ 
quences  that  might  arise  from  the  resort  to  arms  of  such 
powerful  barons,  on  the  day  of  trial  forbade  the  battle, 
and  banished  both  nobles  from  the  realm;  Norfolk  for 
life,  and  Bolingbr  oke,  as  Hereford,  his  cousin,  was  called, 
for  ten  years.  The  death  of  his  father,  and  the  discon 
tent  of  the  people  at  the  bad  government  of  Richard, 
gave  Hereford  an  excuse  to  return  to  England  long  be¬ 
fore  the  expiration  of  his  term,  on  the  double  plea  of 
obtaining  the  dukedom  of  Lancaster,  and  to  assist  Rich¬ 
ard  to  rule  with  greater  discretion.  The  people,  weary 
of  the  arrogance  of  tho  court  favorites,  who  monopolized 
all  the  authority  of  the  state,  hailed  the  return  of  Boling- 
broke  with  every  demonstration  of  delight,  and  flocked 
round  him  in  thousands;  so  that,  by  judiciously  taking 
advantage  of  the  tide  of  public  opinion,  Bolingbroke  was 
carried  by  universal  acclaim  to  the  crown  for  which  his 
ambition  so  eagerly  panted ;  and,  after  having  deposed 
his  cousin,  Richard  II.,  in  1399  ascended  the  throne  as 
Henry  IV.  This  usurpation  gave  rise  to  the  civil  war 
between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  which  broke 
out  under  the  sway  of  Henry  VI.  Ilis  reign  was  dis¬ 
turbed  by  a  rebellion  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Northum¬ 
berland  and  his  son  Percy,  surnamed  “Hotspur.”  After 
subduing  all  opposition,  H.  died  overwhelmed  with  re¬ 
morse  for  many  of  his  unscrupulous  deeds,  1413. 

Henry  V.,  (surnamed  Monmouth,)  was  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  line  of  English  sovereigns,  and  whose 
early  life  of  riot  and  dissipation  gave  but  little  promise  of 
his  after  virtues,  B.  13*8,  ascended  the  throne  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  Henry  IV.  In  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  dying  advice  ot 
his  parent,  to  give  tho  public 
mind  employment,  he  declared 
war  against  France,  laying 
claim  to  that  throne  in  right 
of  his  ancestors,  and  at  once 
led  a  powerful  army  to  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  that  kingdom ;  and 
after  taking  Harfleur  and  de¬ 
vastating  the  northern  prov¬ 
inces,  fought  and  won  the 
glorious  battle  of  Agincourt. 

To  check  Henry’s  further  pro¬ 
gress  and  avert  the  total  ruin 
of  his  country,  the  French 
monarch  concluded  a  truce 
with  H.,  who,  to  ratify  the  ar¬ 
rangement,  espoused  Charles’s 
daughter,  the  Princess  Cath¬ 
erine.  No  king  ever  sat  on  the 
English  throne  who  was  more 
beloved  and  honored  than  the 
gallant  Harry  “Monmouth,” 
whose  reign  was  prematurely 
cut  short  at  Vincennes  in  1422,  Fig.  1271.  —  henry  v. 
after  a  career  of  foreign  tri¬ 
umph  and  domestic  peace  unprecedented  in  the  history 
of  the  country. 

Henry  VI.,  the  only  son  of  the  above,  born  1421,  was  but 
ten  months  old  at  the  death  of  his  father,  and  was  prw 
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elaimed  king  on  the  day  after  that  event.  His  grand-' 
father,  Charles  VI.,  king  of  France,  died  soon  after,  and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  assumed  the  title  of  king  by  the 
name  of  Charles  VII.  This  renewed  the  war  between 
England  and  France,  and  the  English,  for  a  while,  were 
successful.  Henry  was  crowned  at  Paris,  and  the  great 
duke  of  Bedford,  his  guardian,  obtained  several  impor¬ 
tant  victories.  But  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Orleans 
by  Joan  of  Arc  gave  a  new  turn  to  affairs,  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  power  declined,  and  was,  in  the  end,  quite  subverted. 

.  The  death  of  the  duke  of  Bedford  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the 

l  cause  of//.;  and,  to  add  to  his  misfortunes,  the  York 
party  in  England  grew  strong,  and  involved  the  country 
in  a  civil  war.  They  adopted  the  white  rose  as  their 
badge  of  distinction,  and  the  Lancastrians  the  red.  Hence 
the  title  given  to  the  struggle  —  the  War  of  the  Hoses. 
After  various  contests,  the  king  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner.  However,  his  wife,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  car¬ 
ried  on  the  war  with  spirit, and  for  some  time  with  con¬ 
siderable  success.  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  was  slain  at 
Wakefield,  and  //.  recovered  his  liberty;  but  Edward, 
Earl  of  March,  son  of  Richard,  laid  claim  to  the  crown, 
and  routed  the  queen’s  forces  at  Ludlow,  but  was  him¬ 
self  afterwards  defeated  at  St.  Alban’s.  At  length  the 
York  party  prevailed,  aud  Henry  was  sent  to  the  Tower, 
where,  it  is  believed,  he  was  slain  by  Richard,  Duke  of 
Gloucester.  Found  dead  in  the  Tower,  1471. 

Henry  VII.,  (Tudor,)  son  of  Edmund,  earl  of  Richmond, 
and  of  Margaret,  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  b.  1456.  By 
the  assistance  of  the  duke  of  Brittany,  he  landed  in  Wales 
with  some  troops,  and  laid  claim  to  the  crown  in  1485. 
The  people,  disgusted  at  the  cruelties  of  Richard  III., 
joined  him  in  such  numbers  that  he  was  enabled  to  give 
the  usurper  battle  at  Bosworth  Field,  where  Richard 
was  slain,  and  H.  crowned  on  the  spot.  He  united  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  by  marrying  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Edward  IV.  His  reign  met  with  little  dis¬ 
turbance,  except  from  two  impostors,  set  up  by  Lady 
Margaret,  sister  to  Edward  IV.  One  was  a  joiner’s  son, 
called  Lambert  Simnel,  who  personated  Richard,  duke 
of  York,  who  had  been  murdered  by  the  duke  of  Glouces¬ 
ter  in  the  Tower.  On  being  taken  prisoner,  H.  made 
him  a  scullion  in  his  kitchen.  The  other  was  Perkin 
Warbeck,  who  said  he  was  the  duke  of  York ;  but  he 
was  soon  taken,  and  hanged  at  Tyburn.  H.  reigned  24 
years,  and  greatly  increased  trade  and  commerce ;  but 
his  avarice  was  excessive.  D.  1509. 

Henry  VIII..  b.  1491,  succeeded  his  father,  Henry  VII.,  at 
the  age  of  19.  The  first  years  of  his  reign  were  very 
popular,  owing  to  his  great  generosity;  but  at  length 
his  conduct  grew  capricious  and  arbitrary.  The  em¬ 
peror  Maximilian  and  Pope  Julius  II.,  having  leagued 
against  France,  persuaded  H.  to  join  them,  and  he,  in 
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consequence,  invaded  that  kingdom,  where  he  made 
some  conquests.  About  the  same  time,  James  IV.,  king 
of  Scotland,  invaded  England,  but  was  defeated  and  slain 
at  Flodden  Field.  Cardinal  Wolsey  succeeded  in  bring¬ 
ing  Henry  over  from  the  imperial  interests  to  those  of 
the  French  king.  When  Luther  commenced  his  refor¬ 
mation  in  Germany,  //.  wrote  a  book  against  him,  for 
which  he  was  complimented  by  the  Pope  with  the  title 
of  “  Defender  of  the  Faith.”  But  this  attachment  to  the 
Roman  see  did  not  last  long;  for,  having  conceived  an 
affection  for  Anne  Boleyn,  he  determined  to  divorce  his 
wife,  Catharine  of  Aragon,  to  whom  he  had  been  mar¬ 
ried  eighteen  years.  Ilis  plea  for  the  divorce  was,  that 
Catharine  was  his  brother  Arthur’s  widow.  The  divorce 
being  refused  by  the  Pope,  Henry  assumed  the  title  of 
Supreme  Head  of  the  English  Church,  put  down  the 
monasteries,  and  alienated  their  possessions  to  secular 
purposes.  His  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn  followed ; 
but  he  afterwards  sent  her  to  the  scaffold,  and  married 
Lady  Jane  Seymour,  who  died  in  childbed.  He  next 
married  Anne  of  Cleves;  but  she  not  proving  agreeable 
to  his  expectations,  he  put  her  away,  and  caused  Crom¬ 
well,  earl  of  Essex,  the  projector  of  the  match,  to  be  be¬ 
headed.  His  next  wife  was  Catharine  Howard,  who  was 
beheaded  for  adultery ;  after  which  he  espoused  Cath¬ 


arine  Parr,  who  survived  him.  He  was  a  man  of  strong 
passions  and  considerable  learning;  but  it  is  truly  said 
of  him,  “  that  he  never  spared  man  in  his  auger  nor 
woman  in  his  lust.”  D.  1547. 

FRANCE. 

Henry  I..  B.  1004,  succeeded  his  father,  Robert  I.,  in 
1031,  and  died  1060,  after  a  reign  of  23  years,  frequently 
disturbed  by  civil  and  foreign  wars. 

Henry  II.,  son  of  Francis  I.  and  his  queen,  Claude,  born 
1518.  His  marriage  with  Catharine  de  Medicis  was 
celebrated  at  Marseilles,  in  1533,  by  her  uncle,  Pope 
Clement  VII.  Henry  succeeded  his  father  in  1547,  and 
at  once  made  a  complete  change  in  the  court  aud  min¬ 
istry.  The  most  influential  persons  in  his  reign  were 
the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  and  his  brother  Francis,  duke 
of  Guise,  the  constable  de  Montmorenci,  the  marshal  de 
St.  Andre,  and  Diana  of  Poitiers,  the  kiug’s  favorite 
mistress,  whom  he  made  duchess  of  Valentiuois.  He 
carried  on  war  with  England,  and  recovered  Boulogne 
for  France ;  war  with  the  Pope  and  with  Spain ;  fighting 
for  the  Protestants  in  Germany, while  he  persecuted  them 
in  France ;  acquired  by  conquest  Metz,  Toul,  and  Ver¬ 
dun,  and  retained  them  under  the  treaty  of  Cliateau- 
Cauibresis,  which  closed  the  war  in  1559.  By  the  same 
treaty  Calais  was  confirmed  to  France.  The  siege  of 
Metz  by  Charles  V.,  and  its  defence  by  the  Duke  of 
Guise ;  the  battle  and  siege  of  Reuti ;  the  great  victory 
of  the  Spaniards  at  St.  Quentin  ;  and  the  battle  of  Grave¬ 
lines,  are  the  chief  military  events  of  this  reign.  Mary, 
the  young  queen  of  Scots,  was  brought  to  France  about 
1549,  and  betrothed  to  the  dauphin  Francois.  H.  D.  in 
July,  1559,  from  the  effects  of  a  wound  accidentally  in¬ 
flicted  by  the  count  of  Montgomery  at  a  splendid  tour¬ 
nament  a  few  days  before,  lie  left  four  sons  and  three 
daughters,  three  of  the  former  reigning  after  him  in 
succession. 

Henry  III.,  third  son  of  Henry  II.  and  Catharine  de  Me¬ 
dicis,  was  B.  in  1551.  He  was  first  known  as  duke  of  An¬ 
jou,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier  at  the  battles 
of  Jarnac  and  Moncontour.  He  was  elected  king  of  Po¬ 
land  in  1573,  but  being  proclaimed  king  of  France  on 
the  death  of  Charles  IX.,  in  1574,  he  escaped,  not  with¬ 
out  risk,  from  Poland,  and  returned  to  France.  The 
country  was  distracted  with  conflicting  factions,  and 
wasted  with  civil  war  ;  and  the  king,  feeble  in  character, 
and  self-indulgent,  was  governed  by  ignoble  favorites. 
The  famous  Catholic  League  was  formed,  with  the  duke 
of  Guise  at  its  head;  Henry  of  Navarre  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  Huguenots,  and  won  the  battle  of  Cou- 
tras;  Paris  fell  into  the  power  of  the  League  in  1588, 
and  the  king  fled  to  Chartres  and  Rouen;  later  in  the 
same  year  he  convoked  the  states-general  at  Blois,  and 
there  had  the  two  Guises  assassinated,  a  crime  which 
excited  the  revolt  of  Paris  and  the  principal  cities  of  the 
kingdom.  The  duke  of  Mayenne  was  named  by  the 
League  lieutenant-general  of  the  royal  estate  aud  crown 
of  France,  and  Henry,  roused  at  last  to  action,  joined  his 
rival,  Henry  of  Navarre,  and  advanced  to  besiege  Paris. 
At  St.  Cloud,  which  he  made  his  headquarters,  he  was 
stabbed  by  a  fanatic,  Jacques  Clement,  and  n.  the  day 
after,  Aug.  1, 1589.  Henry  III.  left  no  children,  and  was 
the  last  sovereign  of  the  Valois  line. 

Henry  IV.,  (Quatre,)  called  The  Great,  king  of  France 
and  Navarre,  was  B.  in  1553  at  Pau,  in  Bearn.  His 
father,  Anthony  of  Bourbon,  was  descended  from  a  son 
of  Louis  IX. ;  his  mother  was  Jeanne  d’Albret,  daughter 
of  Henry,  king  of  Navarre.  He  was  brought  up  in  the 
simple  and  hardy  manner  of  the  peasantry  of  Bearn,  and 
thus  laid  the  foundation  of  a  vigorous  constitution  and 
temperate  habits.  He  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of 
Florent  Chretien,  a  learned  man  and  zealous  Protestant. 
In  1569  he  accompanied  his  mother  to  Rochelle,  and 
learned  the  art  of  war  under  Admiral  Coligni.  When 
the  perfidious  design  of  destroying  the  Huguenot  chiefs 
by  a  massacre  was  formed  by  Charles  IX.  and  his  mo¬ 
ther,  Catherine,  one  of  their  means  to  lull  suspicion  was, 
to  propose  to  Queen  Jeanne  a  marriage  between  Henry 
and  Margaret  of  Valois,  the  king’s  youngest  sister. 
While  preparations  were  making  for  the  marriage  festi¬ 
val,  Henry’s  mother  died  at  Paris,  not  without  strong 
suspicions  of  poison.  Having  assumed  the  title  of  King 
of  Navarre,  his  marriage  took  place,  Aug.  18th,  1572. 
Then  followed  the  horrible  scenes  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
Aug.  24th.  H.  was  obliged  to  make  a  profession  of  the 
Catholic  faith  to  save  his  life;  but  Catherine  of  Medicis 
endeavored  to  dissolve  the  marriage  just  celebrated.  As 
she  was  unsuccessful  in  this,  she  adopted  the  plan  of 
corrupting  the  noble  youth  by  the  pleasures  of  a  licen¬ 
tious  court ;  and  he  did  not  escape  the  snare.  In  1576, 
however,  he  took  advantage  of  a  hunting  excursion  to 
quit  the  court,  and  professed  himself  again  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Church.  Catherine,  who  after  the  decease  of 
Charles  IX.  administered  the  government  in  the  name 
of  his  successor  Henry  III.,  now  thought  it  advisable  to 
conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Huguenots  (1576), 
securing  to  them  religious  freedom.  Exasperated  by  this 
event,  the  Catholics  formed  the  celebrated  League,  which 
Henry  III.  was  obliged  to  confirm  ;  and  the  religious  war 
was  recommenced.  In  1587  H.  obtained  a  victory  over 
the  Catholics  at  Coutras.  in  Guienne.  In  1589,  on  the 
assassination  of  Henry  III.,  H.  of  Navarre  succeeded  to 
the  throne;  but  he  had  to  secure  his  claim  by  hard 
fighting  and  by  the  profession  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
The  same  year  he  won  the  victory  of  Arques,  and  the 
following  year  that  of  Ivry,  over  the  forces  of  the 
League,  headed  by  the  duke  of  Mayenne.  After  a  pro¬ 
tracted  and  obstinate  struggle,  convinced  that  he  should 
never  enjoy  quiet  possession  of  the  French  throne,  with¬ 
out  professing  the  Catholic  faith,  H.  at  length  yielded 
to  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  was  instructed  in  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  professed  the  Catholic 


faith,  July  25th,  1593,  in  the  church  of  St.  Denis.  He 
happily  escaped  an  attempt  to  assassinate  him  ;  was  sol¬ 
emnly  anointed  king  at  Chartres  in  1594;  and  entered 
the  capital  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  Peace- 
was  not  fully  reestablished  till  1598,  when  the  treaty  of 
Vervins  was  signed.  H.  made  use  of  the  tranquillity 
which  followed  to  restore  the  internal  prosperity  of  his 
kingdom,  and  particularly  the  wasted  finances;  and  in 
this  design  he  was  highly  successful,  with  the  aid  of  his- 
prime  minister,  Sully.  To  his  former  brothers  in  faith 
and  in  arms,  the  Protestants,  he  granted  a  certain  mea¬ 
sure  of  religious  freedom  and  political  security,  by  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  in  1598.  In  1610,  while  riding  through 
the  streets  of  Paris,  his  coach  was  obstructed  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Feronnerie  by  two  wagons.  A  fanatic  named 
Ravaillac  took  advantage  of  the  moment  to  perpetrate- 
a  long  meditated  deed:  and  the  king  received  a  fata! 
stab  from  the  hand  of  this  assassin,  in  the  52d  year  of 
his  age,  and  22d  of  his  reign.  His  character  is  thus- 
summed  up  by  Henault:  —  “He  united  to  extreme 
frankness  the  most  dexterous  policy;  to  the  most  ele¬ 
vated  sentiments  a  charming  simplicity  of  manners;  to- 
a  soldier’s  courage  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  humanity.” 
The  eulogists  of  H.  lir.  draw  a  veil  over  his  private 
character,  yet  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  it  was 
stained  by  great  vices,  especially  by  extreme  licentious¬ 
ness  and  fondness  for  gambling.  His  first  wife.  Mar¬ 
guerite,  bore  him  no  children  ;  by  his  second,  Mary  of 
Medicis,  he  had  six,  one  of  whom  was  Henrietta  Maria, 
afterwards  queen  of  Charles  I.  of  England.  He  had  also- 
children  by  his  mistresses.  A  new  and  valuable  French 
History  of  the  Feign  of  Henry  IV.,  by  A.  Poirson,  has 
appeared  in  3  vols.,  1857-65. 

GERMANY. 

Henry  I.,  surnamed  the  Fowler, emperor  ofGermany.  b. 
876,  was  the  son  of  Otho,  duke  of  Saxony,  and  elected 
to  the  imperial  dignity  in  the  year  918.  He  reunited 
theGerman princes, and  subdued  the  Hungarians.fortned 
good  laws,  and  built  several  cities.  He  vanquished  the 
Bohemians,  the  Sclavonians,  and  the  Danes,  and  con¬ 
quered  the  kingdom  of  Lorraine.  D.  936. 

Henry  II.,  great-grandson  of  the  preceding,  B.  972.  Ho 
succeeded  his  father  as  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  in  1002  was 
elected  king  of  Germany,  and  crowned  at  Mentz  and  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  Two  years  later  he  was  crowned  king 
of  Lombardy  at  Pavia,  his  rival,  Hardouin,  avoiding  a 
combat  with  him.  He  was  engaged  in  frequent  wars, 
in  Italy,  in  Bohemia,  Bavaria,  Ac.  In  1014  he  received 
the  imperial  crown  at  Rome,  his  wife  Cunegunde  being 
crowned  with  him.  They  were  both  distinguished  for 
their  piety  and  devotion  to  the  Church,  and  were  canon¬ 
ized.  D.  1024.  lie  was  the  last  emperor  of  the  house- 
of  Saxony. 

Henry  III.,  son  of  the  Emperor  Conrad  II.,  b.  1017,  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  in  the  imperial  dignity,  1039.  Nature 
had  given  him  the  talents,  and  education  the  character,, 
suitable  for  an  able  ruler.  In  everything  he  undertook 
he  displayed  a  steady  and  persevering  spirit ;  the  clergy 
were  compelled  to  acknowledge  their  dependence  on 
him,  and  the  temporal  lords  he  held  in  actual  subjec¬ 
tion.  He  deposed  three  popes,  and  raised  Clement  II. 
to  the  vacant  chair;  and  he  was  as  successful  in  his 
wars  as  in  his  administration.  I).  1056. 

Henry  IV.,  son  of  the  preceding,  wms  born  in  1050,  and 
at  the  death  of  his  father  was  only  five  years  old.  Ilis 
mother,  Agnes,  was  made  regent,  and  on  her  death  the- 
chief  power  was  seized  by  his  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Sax¬ 
ony  and  Bavaria.  Henry  made  war  on  them,  aud  threw 
off  their  yoke.  He,  however,  offended  his  subjects,  by 
the  licentiousness  of  his  manners,  and  quarrelled  with 
the  pope,  Gregory  VII.,  about  investitures.  The  latter 
being  appealed  to  in  a  subsequent  dispute  between 
Henry  and  the  duke  of  Saxony,  cited  Henry  to  his  tri¬ 
bunal,  who  then  deposed  the  pope,  to  be  in  turn  excom¬ 
municated  by  him.  The  emperor  was  compelled  to  sub¬ 
mit,  went  to  Canossa,  where  the  pope  then  was,  and 
after  being  kept  three  days  in  the  court-yard,  received 
absolution.  The  quarrel  was  soon  renewed,  deposition, 
excommunication,  and  election  of  new  popes  and  empe¬ 
rors  followed.  Henry’s  eldest  son,  Conrad,  rebelled 
against  him,  but  was  overcome,  and  died  at  Florence 
in  1101.  He  then  caused  his  second  son,  Henry,  to  be 
elected  his  successor,  and  crowned;  but  the  latter  also 
rebelled,  and  making  himself  master  of  his  father’s  per¬ 
son,  in  1106,  by  stratagem,  compelled  him  to  abdicate 
the  throne.  Henry  IV.  ended  his  life  and  sorrows  in 
neglect,  at  Lidge,  in  1106;  and,  as  he  died  under  sen¬ 
tence  of  excommunication,  was  not  buried  till  five 
years  after,  when  the  sentence  was  revoked,  and  his 
remains  were  interred  at  Spires. 

Henry  V.,  the  son  and  successor  of  the  preceding,  b.  1081. 
In  1106  he  rebelled  against  his  father,  and  dethroned 
him,  assuming  the  imperial  crown  in  his  stead.  In  111] 
he  married  Matilda,  the  daughter  of  Henry  I.,  king  of 
England;  and  the  rich  dowry  he  received  with  his  prin¬ 
cess  gave  him  the  means  of  undertaking  an  expedition 
to  demand  the  imperial  crown  from  the  pope.  Finding 
that  Pascal  refused  to  crown  him,  Henry  caused  the 
pope  to  be  conveyed  away  from  the  altar  while  at  mass; 
and  cut  down,  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  all  who  opposed 
him.  At  length  the  pope  yielded,  and  Henry  was 
crowned  in  1112,  without  making  any  new  concessions. 
Soon  after  his  return  to  Germany,  the  pope  excommuni¬ 
cated  him ;  which  led  to  a  new  war,  the  invasion  of  Italy, 
and  the  election  of  a  rival  pope.  Peace  was  not  made 
till  1122,  when  the  emperor  renounced  his  claims.  Died 
1125. 

Henry  VI.,  son  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  b.  1165.  He  was 
elected  king  of  the  Romans  when  four  years  of  age,  and 
succeeded  his  father  on  the  imperial  throne  in  1190. 
The  same  year,  on  the  death  of  William  II.,  l*ing  of 
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Sicily,  he  claimed  that  crown  in  right  of  Constance  his 
wife,  daughter  of  King  Roger.  After  being  crowned  at 
Rome  with  his  wife  in  1191,  he  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  conquer  Naples.  In  1193  he  gave  Leopold, 
duke  of  Austria,  a  small  price  to  hand  over  to  his  keep¬ 
ing  his  royal  prisoner,  Richard  I.  of  England,  whom  he 
detained  nearly  a  year,  and  released  fora  heavy  ransom. 
With  this  money  he  undertook  another  expedition 
against  Sicily,  and  succeeded.  He  was  crowned  at 
Palermo  in  1194.  A  revolt  broke  out  in  consequence 
of  his  tyranny,  and  he  returned  to  suppress  it.  D.  at 
Messina,  1197. 

Hen'ry  VII.,  succeeded  Albert  I.  in  1308.  He  undertook 
an  expedition  to  Italy,  and  compelled  the  Milanese  to 
crown  him  king  of  Lombardy,  lie  then  suppressed  a 
revolt  which  had  broken  out  in  Upper  Italy;  took  sev¬ 
eral  cities  by  storm ;  and,  having  captured  Rome,  he 
was  crowned  Roman  emperor  by  the  cardinals  sent  from 
Avignon,  while  in  the  streets  the  work  of  murder  and 
pillage  was  still  going  on.  D.  1313. 

Henry,  (Rapson,)  Landgrave  op  Thuringia,  was  elected 
emperor  by  the  ecclesiastical  princes  in  1246,  when  Pope 
Innocent  IV’.  in- pos.  d  Frederick  1 1  ;  i>.  1247  of  a  wound 
received  fighting  his  rival. —  Henry  the  Lion  and 
H.  the  Proud. 

Henry,  Caleb  Sprague,  author,  editor,  and  divine, 
was  born  at  Rutland,  Mass.,  in  1804;  studied  theology 
at  Andover  and  New  Haven,  and  was  ordained  to  the 
Congregational  ministry  in  January,  1829,  becoming 
pastor  at  Greenfield.  Mass.,  and  later  at  West  Hartford, 
Conn.  Six  years  later  he  took  deacon’s  orders  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  ordained  priest 
in  1836.  From  1839  to  1852  he  held  the  chair  of  Phil¬ 
osophy  and  History  in  the  New  York  University,  acting 
as  Chancellor  during  part  of  that  period ;  was  also 
rector  of  St.  Clement’s  church,  New  York  (1847-1850), 
editor  of  The  Churchman ,  and  for  one  year  political 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times.  Prior  to  this  period  he 
had  founded  a  publication  called  the  American  Advocate 
of  Peace,  which  became  the  organ  of  the  American 
Peace  Society,  aud  the  Review,  which  he  conducted 
until  1840.  Among  his  published  works  were  an  anno¬ 
tated  edition  of  Guizot’s  History  of  Civilization ;  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  Cousin’s  Psychology  ;  Sooial  Welfare  and  Human 
Progress;  and  Satan  as  a  Moral  Philosopher.  Died  in 
1884. 

Hen'ry,  Joseph,  a  celebrated  physicist,  was  born  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  1797,  received  a  common  education  and 
commenced  life  as  a  watchmaker  in  his  native  city.  In 
1826  he  was  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Albany 
Academy,  and  in  1827  began  making  experiments  in 
electricity.  He  invented  the  first  machine  moved  by 
the  agency  of  electro-magnetism,  and  was  the  first  to 
demonstrate  those  principles  by  which  intelligence  is 
conveyed  between  distant  points  through  the  agency  of 
the  electric  telegraph.  In  1832  he  was  appointed  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  at  Princeton,  and  in  1837  visited  England,  where 
he  imparted  his  knowledge  to  Professor  Wheatstone.  In 
1846  he  was  elected  first  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  at  Washington,  a  post  he  held  until  his  death, 
May  13,  1878.  H.  published,  in  1839,  Contributions  to 
Electricity  ami  Magnetism,  and  also  contributed  several 
scientific  papers  to  The  American  Philosophical  Society, 
to  Silliman's  Journal,  and  to  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin 
Institute. 

Henry,  Matthew,  a  celebrated  non-conformist  divine, 
was  born  in  Flintshire,  Wales,  in  1662  ;  he  was  one  of 
the  two  thousand  ministers  who  seceded  from  the 
Church  of  England  upon  the  passage  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity.  He  began  preaching  in  1686,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  established  himself  at  Chester,  Eng.,  as 
pastor  of  a  congregation  of  Dissenters,  continuing  this 
connection  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  removed  to 
Hackney,  near  London,  in  1712,  and  died  two  years  later 
while  on  a  visit  to  his  old  friends  in  Chester.  Iu  1704 
he  began  the  preparation  of  an  ambitious  work,  entitled 
An  Exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  but  only 
lived  to  complete  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  This  work 
has  been  frequently  reprinted. 

Henry,  Patrick,  an  American  statesman  aud  orator, 
was  born  in  Virginia,  in  1736.  He  was  one  of  a  large 
family,  grew  up  uneducated,  made  several  unsuccessful 
ventures  in  trade,  and  at  last  turned  advocate.  He 
remained  without  distinction  aud  without  briefs  for 
several  years,  but  at  last  brought  himself  into  notice 
and  practice,  in  1763,  by  his  clever  and  successful  plead¬ 
ing  in  a  case  respecting  the  legal  income  of  the  clergy 
He  opposed  the  clerical  claim,  and  by  the  view  he  pre¬ 
sented  of  the  matter  made  it  a  great  question  of  colonial 
independence.  He  removed  to  Louisa,  and  in  1765  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Virginia  legislature,  and  there 
made  a  very  exciting  speech  against  the  famous  “  Stamp 
Act.”  He  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  first  Con¬ 
gress,  which  met  at  Philadelphia  in  September,  1774, 
and  was  the  first  to  call  his  countrymen  to  arms  for 
attainment  of  their  independence.  His  eloquence  on 
the  occasion  is  said  to  have  astonished  all  his  hearers. 
He  was  elected  for  several  years  governor  of  Virginia. 
Embarrassed  with  debts,  he  preferred  then  to  retire  from 
public  office,  and  devote  himself  to  his  profession.  He 
opposed  the  Federal  constitution  as  not  democratic 
enough  and  interfering  too  much  with  State  rights. 
The  post  of  Secretary  of  State  was  offered  him  by  Wash¬ 
ington,  but  he  did  not  accept  it.  Died  in  1799. 

Henry,  in  Alabama,  an  extreme  S.E.  co.,  adjoining 
Florida  and  Georgia ;  avert.  484  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Chattahoo¬ 
chee,  and  numerous  smaller  streams.  Surface,  broken  ; 
soil,  not  fertile.  Cap.  Abbeville.  Pop.  (1890)  24,847. 

Henry,  in  Georgia,  a  N.W.  central  co. ;  area,  about  322 
sq  m.  Rivers.  Cotton  and  South  rivers,  and  Indian, 


Sandy,  Towaliga,  and  Tassahaw  creeks.  Surface,  gener-| 
ally  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Gold,  iron,  granite,  and ) 
quartz.  Cap.  McDonough.  Pop.  (1890)  16,220. 

Henry,  in  Illinois,  a  N.W.  co. ;  area,  about  830  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Green  and  Rock  rivers,  and  Edwards  creek.  Sur¬ 
face,  diversified ;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Coal  in  abundance. 
Cap.  Cambridge.  Pup.  (1890)  33,338. 

— A  city  and  township  of  Marshall  co.,  on  the  Illinois 
river  and  C.,  R.  I.  &  P.  R.  R..  33  m.  N.N.E.  of  Peoria. 
Has  a  fine  trade  in  farm  products.  Pop.  (1897)  about 
1,850. 

Henry,  in  Indiana,  an  E.  central  co. ;  area,  about  400 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Blue  river  and  Fall  creek.  Surface,  un¬ 
dulating  ;  soil,  fertile.  Prod.  Wheat,  corn,  hay,  oats,  and 
swiue.  Cap.  Newcastle.  Pop.  (1890)  23,879. 

— A  township  of  Fulton  co. 

— A  township  of  Henry  co. 

Henry,  in  Ion-a,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area,  about  432  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Skunk  river  and  Cedar  creek.  Surface,  level; 
soil,  fertile.  Min.  Coal  and  limestone.  County-seat, 
Mt.  Pleasant.  Pop.  (1895)  18,278. 

Henry,  iu  Kentucky,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  about  272  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Kentucky  river  and  many  of  its  tributaries. 
Surface,  undulating ;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap.  New  Castle. 
Pop.  (1890)  14,164. 

Henry,  or  Hen'rytown,  in  Minnesota,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Fillmore  co.,  about  9  miles  S.E.  of  Preston. 

Henry,  in  Missouri,  a  W.  co. ;  area,  about  740  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Grand  river,  and  Big,  Deepwater,  and  Tebo  or 
Tliibaut  creeks.  Surface,  diversified ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Clinton.  Pop.  (1890)  28,235. 

Henry,  in  Ohio,  a  N.W.  co. ;  area,  about  420  sq.  m. 
Riveis.  Maumee  river,  Beaver  and  Turkey  creeks.  Sur¬ 
face,  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Napoleon.  Pop.  (1890) 
25.080. 

Henry,  in  Tennessee,  a  N.W.  co.,  adjoining  Kentucky; 
area,  about  580  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Tennessee  and  Big  Sandy 
rivers.  Surface,  diversified.  Cap.  Paris.  Pop.  (1S90) 
21,070. 

Hen'ry,  in  Virginia,  a  S.  co.,  adjoining  North  Carolina; 
area,  about  410  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Smith  river  and  some 
smaller  streams.  Surface,  hilly  ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Mar- 
tinsburg.  Pop.  (1890)  18,208. 

— A  post-office  of  Sussex  co. 

Henry  t’lay,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Fayette 
co. 

Henry  flay  Fae'tory,in  Delaware,  a  post-town  of 
New  Castle  co.  Pop.  329. 

Ilenryel'len,  in  Alabama,  a  post-town  of  Jefferson 
co.  Pop.  (1897)  about  500. 

Hen'rysbnrg,  a  village  of  Quebec,  about  32  m.  S.E. 
of  Montreal. 

Henry’s  f  ross  Roads,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of 
Sevier  co. 

Hen'ry  ville,  iu  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Monroe  co., 
about  8  miles  N.  of  Stroudsburg. 

Henry  ville,  a  village  of  Quebec,  about  37  m.  S.E.  of 
Montreal. 

Henry  ville,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Clarke  co. 

Henry  ville,  iu  Louisiana,  a  post-office  of  Natchitoches 
county. 

Henry  ville,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village  of  Clay  co. 

Henryville.  in  Tennessee ,  a  post-village  of  Lawrence 
co.,  about  70  miles  S.S.W.  of  Nashville. 

Hen’s'-feet,  n.  The  hedge-fumitory,  genus  Fumaria. 

II en'silisiers ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of 
Lehigh  co. 

Hens'ley,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Johnson  coun¬ 
ty. 

Henslovia'cese.  n.  pi,  ( Bot .)  An  order  of  plants, 
alliance  Saxifragales.  It  contains  but  one  genus,  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  or  four  species,  which  resemble  in  most 
respects  the  hydrangeas,  the  chief  differences  being  in 
their  tree-like  habit,  iu  the  union  of  their  styles  into  a 
cylinder,  and  in  the  total  absence  of  albumen.  Their 
properties  and  uses  are  unknown. 

Hep,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Hip. 

He'pate,  n.  [Gr.  hepar,  liver.]  A  name  given  to  some 
varieties  of  sulphate  of  baryta  or  heavy  spar  (q.  v.)  from 
their  having  a  liver  color. 

Hepatic,  Hepat'ical,  a.  [Lat .hepaticus;  Gr .  he- 
patilzos,  from  hepar,  the  liver.]  Pertaining  to  the  liver; 
as,  the  hepatic  gall.  —  Resembling  the  liver  in  color;  as, 
hepatic  cinnabar. 

(Anat.)  Hepatic  artery,  is  that  which  nourishes  the 
substance  of  the  liver.  It  arises  from  the  coeliac,  where 
it  almost  touches  the  point  of  the  lobulus  Spigelii.  Its 
root  is  covered  by  the  pancreas;  it  then  turns  a  little 
forwards,  and  passes  under  the  pylorus  to  the  porta  of 
the  liver,  and  runs  betwixt  the  biliary  ducts  and  the 
vena  portae,  where  it  divides  into  two  large  branches, 
one  of  which  enters  the  right,  and  the  other  the  left 
lobe  of  the  liver.  In  this  place  it  is  inclosed  along  with 
all  the  other  vessels  in  the  capsule  of  Glisson. — Hepatic 
duct,  is  about  three  fingers’  breadth  in  length,  and  of 
the  size  of  a  quill.  It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
biliary  ducts,  and  joins  the  cystic  duct  at  a  very  acute 
angle,  to  form  the  ductus  choledochus.  Its  function  is 
to  convey  the  bile  from  the  liver  towards  the  duodenum. 

Hepat'ica.  n.  [From  Gr.  hepar,  liver.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants,  order  Ranuncidacex.  The  Liverwort,  H.  triloba, 
is  found  in  woods  from  Canada  to  California.  This  little 
plant  is  one  of  the  earliest  harbingers  of  spring,  often 
putting  forth  its  neat  and  elegant  flowers  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  some  lingering  snow-bank.  The  root  con¬ 
sists  of  numerous  and  strong  fibres.  Leaves  all  radical, 
on  long,  hairy  petioles,  smooth,  evergreen,  coriaceous, 
divided  into  3  lobes.  Flowers  on  scapes  3-4'  long,  soli¬ 
tary,  numerous,  generally  blue,  but  frequently  in  varie¬ 
ties  of  white  and  flesh-color.  In  cultivation  they  be¬ 
come  double. 


(Med.)  A  name  given  to  medicines  believed  to  be 
capable  of  affecting  the  liver. 

Hep'atite,  n.  (Min.)  A  brown,  fetid  sulphate  of  baryta. 

Hepati'tis,  n,  [Gr.  hepatitis,  belonging  to  the  liver, 
from  hepar,  the  liver.]  (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the 
liver.  The  history  and  symptoms  of  this  disease  have 
been  particularly  dwelt  upon  in  all  medical  works  from 
the  earliest  periods.  Until  very  recent  times,  when  the 
attention  of  physicians  was  more  especially  called  to 
diseases  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane, — 
heretofore  a  field  comparatively  unexplored, — this  af¬ 
fection,  and  its  subsidiary  diseases,  were  more  studied 
than  any  other  lesion  of  the  digestive  apparatus.  In 
temperate  latitudes  H.  is  a  rare  disease;  but  in  tropical 
climates  it  is  often  so  acute,  sudden,  and  fatal,  as  to  defy 
medical  treatment.  The  principal  indications  of  the 
disease  are,  pain  in  the  right  side  and  shoulder,  tender¬ 
ness  in  the  right  hypochondrium  when  pressed,  together 
with  enlargement  of  the  liver,  often  vomiting,  always 
fever,  with  loss  of  appetite,  and  a  foul  tongue.  It  is 
frequently  accompanied  by  jaundice.  H.  sometimes 
terminates  in  abscesses,  which,  on  some  occasions,  re¬ 
quire  to  be  opened  externally.  Professional  assistance 
is  necessary  with  regard  to  them,  as  the  treatment  is 
complicated.  After  the  disease  has  been  subdued,  vege¬ 
table  tonics  are  useful  in  restoring  the  digestive  powers. 
When  the  disease  has  supervened  in  a  warm  climate,  a 
removal  to  a  more  temperate  region  is  always  advisable. 

Hepatiza'tion,  n.  (Med.)  Conversion  into  a  liver¬ 
like  substance;  —  applied  to  the  lungs  when  gorged 
with  effused  matter,  so  that  they  are  no  longer  pervious 
to  the  air. 

Hep'atize,  v.  a.  [Gr.  hepatizein.)  To  impregnate 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  —  To  gorge  with  ef¬ 
fused  matter,  as  the  lungs. 

Hepat'oeele,  n.  [Gr.  hepatos,  aDd  kele,  a  tumor.] 
(Med.)  A  hernia,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  liver  pro¬ 
trudes  through  the  abdominal  parietes. 

Hepatocys'tic,  a.  [Gr.  hepatos,  and  kustis,  a  bladder.] 
(Med.)  Pertaining  alike  to  the  liver  and  the  gall-blad¬ 
der. 

Hepatogas'tic,  a.  [Gr.  hepatos,  and  gaster,  the  belly.] 
(Med.)  Relating  to  the  stomach  and  liver. 

Hepatography ,  n.  [Gr.  hepatos,  the  liver,  and 
graphein,  to  describe.]  (Med.)  A  treatise  on,  or  de¬ 
scription  of  the  liver. 

Hepatolittii'asis,  n.  [Gr.  hepatos, and  lithiasis,  the 
disease  of  the  stone.]  (Med.)  The  formation  of  concre¬ 
tions  in  the  liver. 

Hepatol'ogy,  n.  [Gr.  hepatos.  and  logos,  discourse.] 
(Med.)  Substantially  identical  with  Hepatography,  q.  v. 

Hep'bnrn,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  and  township 
of  Lycoming  co. 

Hephses'tion.  the  favorite  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  the  companion  of  his  campaigns  and  festivities, 
married  one  of  the  daughters  of  Darius.  D.  at  Ecba- 
tana,  324  b.  c. 

Hep'ler,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Schuylkill  co. 

Hep'pen,  a.  [A.  S.  hap,  fit.]  Fit;  appropriate;  be¬ 
coming.  (R.) 

Hep'tachord,  (- kord ,)  n.  [Gr.  heptachordos .]  (Anc. 
Mus.)  A  lyre  having  seven  chords.  - —  The  interval  of 
a  seventh.  —  A  poetical  composition  played  or  sung  in 
seven  different  notes  or  tones. 

Hep'tade,  n.  [Gr.  kept  ados.]  The  number  or  sum  of 
seven. 

Hep'taglot,  n.  [Gr.  heptagluttos .]  A  book  written  in 
seven  languages. 

Hep'tagon,  n.  [Gr.  hepta,  seven,  and  gbnia,  angle.] 
(Geometry.)  A  plane  figure  of  Beven  sides.  The  area  of 
a  regular  H.  is  equal  to  the  square  of  one  of  its  sides 
multiplied  into  the  constant  number  3-6339124. 

Heptag'onal,  a.  [Fr.]  Having  seven  angles  or  sides. 

Heptagonal  Numbers.  (Arith.)  Figurate  numbers  of 
the  2d  order  and  5th  class  ;  they  are  formed  by  the  suc¬ 
cessive  addition  of  the  terms  of  the  arithmetical  series 
1,  6,  11, 16,  &c.,  whose  common  difference  is  5.  Thus 
the  first  four  H.  N.  are,  1,  7,  18,  34,  and  the  nlh  is  j? 
(bn  —  3). 

Heptag-y  n'ia,  n.  [Gr.  hepta,  seven,  and  gyne,  woman.] 
(Bot.)  In  the  classification  of  Linnaeus,  an  order  of 
plants  possessing  seven  pistils. 

Heptagynian,  Heptagynous,  ( hep-ta-jin'yan , 
hep-taj'e-nus,)  a.  [Fr.  heptagynique.]  (Bot.)  Possess¬ 
ing  seven  pistils  or  styles. 

Heptahe'dron,  n.  [Gr.  hepta,  and  hedra,  base ;  Fr. 
heptaidre.]  ( Geoni.)  A  solid  figure  having  seven  sides. 

Heptahexaiie'dral,  a.  [Gr.  hepta,  and  hexahedral, 
q.  v.]  Having  seven  series  of  faces  one  above  another, 
each  series  presenting  six  faces. 

Heptam'erede,  n.  [Gr.  hepta,  and  meridos,  part.] 
That  which  divides  into  seven  parts. 

Heptam'erous,  a.  [Gr.  hepta,  and  meros,  part.] 
(Bot.)  Comprising  seven  parts. 

Heptan'dria,  n.  [Gr.  hepta,  and  andros,  male.]  (Bot.) 
In  the  classification  of  Linnaeus,  a  class  of  plants  which 
have  seven  stamens. 

Heptan'drian.  Heptau'drous,  a.  [Fr.  heptan- 

drique.]  (Bot.)  Possessing  seven  stamens. 

|  Heptan'gular,  a.  [Gr.  hepta,  and  Eng.  angular,  q.  v.] 
Having  seven  angles. 

Heptaphy  lions,  (hep-tdfl-lus,)  a.  [Gr.  hepta,  ami 
phyllon,  leaf.]  (Bot.)  Seven-leaved. 

Heptarcli,  Heptarchist,  (hep'tdrk,  hep'tdr-kist,) 
n.  [Fr.  heptarqueT]  One  who  rules  a  division  of  a  hep¬ 
tarchy. 

Heptarcli'ic,  a.  [Fr.  heptarchique .]  Pertaining  to  a 
heptarchy,  or  seven-fold  government;  constituting  or 
consisting  of  a  heptarchy. 

Hep'tarchist,  n.  See  Heptarch. 

Heptarchy,  (hep'tdr-ki,)  n.  [Gr.  hepta,  and  ar-chi. 
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government.]  A  government  by  seven  persons;  also,! 
the  country  so  ruled.  The  English  H.  consisted  of  the 
seven  Saxon  states,  Kent,  Sussex,  Wessex,  Essex,  North-1 
umbria,  East  Anglia,  and  Mercia,  united  under  the  same 
rule,  in  828,  by  Egbert,  who  assumed  the  title  of  king  of 
England. 

Heptateuch,  ( hep'ta-tiik ,)  n.  [Gr.  hepta,  and  teuchein , 
to  prepare.]  {Script.)  The  first  seven  books  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

Ilep'-tree,  n.  [See  IIep.]  Thu  Dog-rose,  Horn  canina. 

Her,  pron.  and  a.  (objective  case  of  she,  pers.  pron.  of 
the  3d  pers.  fern.)  [A.  S.  ties, she,  hire ,  of,  to,  or  for  her; 
hi,  tag,  her.  See  She.]  Belonging  to  a  female,  or  to  a 
noun  feminine;  —  being  the  possessive  case  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  pronoun  she;  as,  her  body,  her  love,  Ac. 

He'ra,  H@'r€,  n.  [Gr.]  {Myth.)  See  Juno. 

Herac'lea,  (Anc.  Geng.,)  the  name  of  several  Greek 
cities,  the  most  important  of  which  were:  1.  A  city  of 
Magna  Grsecia,  in  Lucania,  near  the  Tarentine  Gulf, 
(now  Policoro.)  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Zeuxis,  and 
near  it  the  Romans  were  defeated  by  Pyrrhus,  b.  c.  280. 
—  2.  A  city  of  Bithynia,  surnamed  Pontica  (now  Eregli), 
on  the  S.  shore  of  the  Euxine. 

Herac'leonites,  n.  pi.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  An  early  sect 
of  heretics  belonging  to  the  Gnostics ;  —  so  called  from 
Heracleon,  whose  tenets  they  embraced. 

Herac'leum,  n.  (Rot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Apiacese,  distinguished  by  a  calyx  limb  of  5  small,  acute 
teeth;  petals  obcordate;  fruit  compressed,  flat,  with  a 
broad,  flat  margin;  seeds  flat.  They  are  stout  herbs, 
with  large  umbels.  The  only  noticeable  species  is  H. 
sphondylium,  the  Cow-parsnip. 

Herac'IiUse,  n.  pi.  (Anc.  Hist.)  The  descendants  of 
Hercules,  who,  after  his  death,  B.  c.  1209,  were  expelled 
from  the  Peloponnesus,  and  took  refuge  in  Attica.  The 
return  of  the  Ueraclidae,  or  the  Dorian  Migration,  b.  c. 
1104,  forms  a  celebrated  epoch  in  ancient  chronology,  as 
marking  the  transition  from  the  heroic  or  fabulous  ages 
to  the  period  of  authentic  history. 

Heraclitus,  a  celebrated  Greek  philosopher  of  Ephe¬ 
sus,  lived  in  the  69th  Olympiad,  about  500  b.  c.  The 
principle  of  his  theory  is  the  recognition  of  the  fire  of 
fife,  and  the  ethereal  element  of  wisdom,  as  the  ground 
of  all  visible  existences.  Only  fragments  of  his  works 
have  been  preserved,  which  are  written  in  the  symbolic 
or  transcendental  manner  of  the  Pythagoreans. 

Herac'lilis,  Emperor  of  the  East,  from  610  to  641. — 
His  son,  Heraclius  Constantine,  survived  him  only 
three  months,  being  poisoned,  it  is  said,  by  his  mother-in- 
law.  Martina. 

Her ’aid,  n.  [0.  Fr.  herald,  and  harauld  ;  Fr.  Mraut; 
Ger.  herald .]  Among,  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  heralds 
were  employed  to  carry  messages  to  friendly  and  hostile 
nations,  to  conclude  treaties  of  peace  and  amity,  or  to 
declare  war.  (See  Feciales.)  In  mediaeval  times,  their 
duties  were  very  similar,  and  they  had  the  direction  and 
management  of  tournaments  and  jousts,  and  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  ceremonies  of  state  ;  it  also  fell  to  their  part  to 
make  lists  of  the  knights  and  soldiers  who  were  slain  in 
battle.  The  supervision  of  pedigrees  of  descent,  and 
the  armorial  bearings  of  families,  also  came  within  the 
especial  province  of  the  H.,  who,  with  the  kings-at-arms, 
held  visitations  in  different  counties  at  certain  times  for 
this  purpose.  H.  are  first  mentioned  under  this  title 
about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century.  The  English  //. 
were  formed  into  a  body  corporate  by  Richard  III.  —  See 
Heralds’  College. 

— A  proclaimer  ;  a  publisher. 

“  After  my  death  I  wish  do  other  herald 
.  .  .  but .  .  .  Griffith.'’  —  Shake. 

— A  precursor ;  a  forerunner ;  a  harbinger. 

“  It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  morn."  —  Shake. 

— v.  a.  To  introduce,  as  by  a  herald;  to  proclaim. 

“We  are  sent  from  our  royal  master  to  herald  thee."  —  Shake. 

Heral'dic,  a.  [Fr.  heraldique.]  Relating  to  blazonry  ; 
pertaining  to  heralds  or  heraldry ;  as,  an  heraldic  cog¬ 
nizance. 

Heral'tlically,  adv.  In  an  heraldic  manner. 

Her 'aid  ry,  n.  The  science  which  teaches  how  to 
represent  in  certain  colors,  or  by  figures,  or  to  express 
in  technical  terms,  whatever  belongs  to  coat-armor,  and 
to  the  manner  of  conducting  public  ceremonies,  as  coro¬ 
nations,  Ac.  The  origin  of  armorial  bearings  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  sameas  that  of  names  of  families:  a  mode 
of  distinguishing  by  sight,  as  the  other  is  by  sound,  a 
noted  individual  in  society,  or  a  leader  in  the  field.  We 
read  of  banners  and  standards  in  the  Bible,  (Psa.  xx.  5  ; 
Numb.  ii.  3,)  and  of  seals  bearing  particular  devices,  (1 
Kings  xxi.  8  ;  Rev.  v.  1,5.)  The  sculptures  on  the  shields 
of  Achilles  and  Hercules,  in  Homer  and  Hesiod,  are 
rather  ornamental  than  heraldic,  but  in  the  Seven  Chiefs 
against  Thebes,  of  .Eschylus,  the  cognizances  of  these 
renowned  leaders  are  as  distinctly  blazoned  on  their 
shields,  and  in  the  same  manner,  as  on  those  of  knights 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Romans  had  no  armorial  de¬ 
vices  for  individuals,  except  their  distinctive  crowns  for 
particular  services.  In  the  first  crusade  for  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Palestine,  a.  d.  1096,  the  French  shields  were  of 
polished  metal  without  any  ornament  or  sign,  and  in 
this,  and  the  second  crusade,  A.  D.  1142-7,  no  cognizances 
were  borne,  unless  the  white  cross  on  a  red  ground  which 
served  to  designate  the  French  knights,  and  the  red 
cross  on  a  white  ground  worn  by  the  English,  can  be 
considered  as  such.  But  in  the  third  crusade,  A.  D.  1189, 
armorial  devices  were  used,  and  in  the  13th  century 
they  were  regularly  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  and 
were  embroidered  on  the  surcoat,  though  afterwards  we 
find  them  on  both  the  jupon  and  tabard  until  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  Wace  mentions  them  as  being  in  use 
by  the  Normans,  and  the  Bayeux  tapestry  confirms  the 


assertion.  In  1216  {temp.  Hen.  III.)  the  vocabulary  of 
II.  was  nearly  as  full  and  definite  as  at  the  present  day, 
and  armorial  bearings  were  displayed  on  the  mantle  or 
surcoat,  on  pennon  or  banner,  and  on  sword-hilts  as  early 
as  a.  d.  1250.  The  science  of  H.  has  been  found  a  val¬ 
uable  aid  to  historical  investigations,  and  is  entitled  to 
respect,  not  merely  on  this  account,  but  also  for  the  re¬ 
finement  and  curious  variety  of  the  learning  itself. 
Arms  are  often  useful  in  showing  from  what  person  or 
country  their  bearers  originated :  thus  the  Maxwells 
and  Ramsays  bear  the  eagle  to  show  their  descent  from 
Germany ;  the  Ruthvens,  the  arms  of  Portugal,  to  show 
their  descent  from  its  royal  house;  the  Marjnribanks 
(pronounced  Marchbanks )  bear  the  cushion  to  show 
that  they  were  Johnstones  originally  ;  and  by  the  same 
token  Wemyss  and  Fyfe  are  known  to  be  cadets  of  Mac¬ 
duff.  Indeed,  arms  are  often  surer  signs  of  consan¬ 
guinity  than  the  surname,  as  the  Shaws  of  the  north 
of  England  are  proved  to  be  Mclntoshes  by  their  arms. 
They  show  the  alliance  of  the  bearers  to  other  families, 
and  thus  the  memory  of  many  an  ancient  and  noble 
line  is  preserved,  by  the  quartering  of  their  arms  by 
their  descendants.  They  also  denote  the  rank  or  condi¬ 
tion  in  life  of  the  bearer.  Appended  to  grants  and  doc¬ 
uments  they  inform  us  of  the  true  surnames  of  the 
grantors  which  may  have  become  illegible.  Thus  by 
the  seals  alone  it  is  known  that  certain  charters  were 
granted  by  the  Menzies,  and  other  notables,  though 
their  names  cannot  now  be  deciphered.  They  often 
show  the  right  originations  and  writings  of  surnames : 
thus  we  know  the  name  of  Tarbat  to  be  incorrect,  and 
that  it  should  be  written  Turbnt,  by  seeing  they  have 
three  turbots  fretted  in  their  arms.  They  have  proved 
who  were  the  founders  of  towns,  castles,  and  churches: 
thus  the  church  of  Durham  is  known  to  have  been 
built  by  the  king  of  Scotland,  and  the  town  of  Erfurt 
by  the  French  king,  because  they  bear  their  arms.  By 
these  signs  even  ships  of  enemies  are  known  at  sea, 
captured  and  confiscated,  for  what  are  the  flags  of 
nations  but  a  species  of  heraldic  arms?  As  a  general 
rule,  the  people  of  our  own  country  care  little  or  nothing 
for  the  science  of  H.,  there  being  as  yet  no  acknowledged 
“upper  class”  or  aristocracy.  To  the  American  the 
sole  interest  in  these  things  consists  in  their  historical 
character,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  individuals,  in  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  an  honorable  ancestry.  “  He  who  does  not 
look  back  upon  his  ancestors,  will  never  look  forward 
to  posterity,  ’  is  a  true  saying,  and  no  man  can  afford  to 
insult  the  memory  of  his  real  progenitor  bya  falseclaim 
to  the  arms  of  others.  The  feudal  system,  chivalry,  and 
the  crusades  made  necessary  certain  signs  and  figures  to 
distinguish  persons  and  perpetuate  great  actions,  and 
the  process  of  reducing  these  marks  and  signs  to  order 
was  only  a  natural  consequence  of  the  first  invention. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  Heralds,  and  a  College  of  Arms. 
It  is  ridiculous,  however,  to  suppose  that  there  must  be 
any  analogy  between  heraldic  signs  or  figures,  and  the 
actions  represented.  An  escallop  shell,  a  mullet,  or  a 
hawk,  have  no  more  connection  with  great  actions  than 
the  sound  of  a  letter  of  the  alphabet  has  with  its  form. 
When  we  read  “the  first,  azure,  a  sun  in  its  glory”  for 
the  name  of  Kerr,  we  can  see  no  connection  the  name 
of  Kerr  has  more  than  any  other  with  that  glorious 
luminary.  Heraldic  signs  must  then  be  taken  for  the 
meaning  known  to  be  intended,  though  there  is  no 
doubt  that  caprice  or  accident  were  often  causes  for 
adopting  them.  In  early  times  kings  and  the  great 
feudatories  granted  their  arms  or  part  of  them  to  their 
knightly  followers,  or  the  latter  adopted  them;  hence 
the  arms  of  many  families  resemble  one  another,  ex¬ 
cept  in  tincture.  Many  of  the  most  ancient  coats-ar- 
morial  were  borne  long  before  Heralds’  College  was 
founded,  A.  D.  1483.  Since  then,  grants  have  been 
made  by  the  sovereigns  and  the  kings-at-arms,  and  no 
one  in  England  can  bear  arms  without  their  lawful 
authority,  and  the  latter  have  considerable  power  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  parties  (by  heavy  fines,  Ac.) 
from  bearing  arms  to  which  they  are  not  entitled.  In 
order  to  make  this  subject  more  easily  understood,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  emblems  of 
heraldry. — A  coat  of  arms  (so  called  from  being  formerly 
embroidered  or  otherwise  exhibited  on  a  surcoat,  or  coat 
of  mail)  is  a  mark  of  honor,  denoting  by  different  figures 
and  colors  variously  arranged  and  displayed,  the  descent, 
alliance,  or  service  of  the  bearer.  Arms  are  of  eight 
kinds,  viz. :  of  dominion,  adopted  by  countries  or  States, 
as  the  fleur-de-lis  of  France,  eagle  of  Austria,  and  of 
the  United  States,  Ac.;  of  pretension,  those  of  a  king¬ 
dom  upon  which  a  sovereign  has  a  claim,  as  the  arms  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland  are  quartered  with  the  lions  of 
England  ;  of  concession,  or  augmentation,  conferred  by 
a  ruler  for  extraordinary  service,  as  a  heart  to  the  coat 
of  Douglas  for  carrying  the  heart  of  Robert  Bruce  to 
Palestine  ;  of  community,  belonging  to  bishoprics,  cities, 
corporations,  companies,  Ac. ;  of  patronage,  to  governors 
of  provinces,  Ac.,  to  mark  their  power  or  jurisdiction; 
of  family,  paternal  or  hereditary,  belonging  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  family  to  distinguish  it  from  all  others;  of  alli¬ 
ance,  showing  the  union  of  families  and  relation  of  in¬ 
dividuals;  of  succession,  which  accompany  lordships  or 
an  estate,  as  the  arms  of  the  Isle  of  Man  are  borne  by 
the  Duke  of  Athole ;  of  assumption,  taken  up  by  indi¬ 
viduals,  from  caprice  or  vanity,  without  proper  author¬ 
ity  or  legal  right.  The  false  assumption  of  arms  is  not 
only  an  abuse,  but  an  absolute  theft,  in  many  instances, 
which  cannot  be  prevented  in  a  free  country.  It  is, 
moreover,  a  contemptible  piece  of  snobbery  and  flunkey- 
ism  ;  yet  this  passion  for  adventitious  outward  display 
is  shown,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  the  United  States, 
where  all  differences  in  rank  are  theoretically  repudiated. 
The  various  parts  of  a  coat  of  arms  consist  of —  the  es¬ 


cutcheon,  or  shield,  the  favorite  shape  of  which,  for  the 
purpose  of  heraldry,  is  the  Norman  shield,  somewhat  tri¬ 
angular  in  form,  called  by  the  French  Vancien  £cu.  It 
is  the  field  or  ground  upon  which  arms  are  blazoned, 
and  may  be  of  any  form.  The  shield  of  a  widow  or 
maiden  is  lozenge-shaped,  that  of 
a  banneret  is  square.  The  es¬ 
cutcheon  is  supposed  to  be  di¬ 
vided  into  nine  parts  :  A,  dexter 
chief;  B,  middle  chief ;  C,  sinis¬ 
ter  chief ;  D,  honor  point ;  E,  fess 
point;  F,  nombril  point;  G,  dex 
ter  base ;  II,  middle  base ;  I,  sin¬ 
ister  base.  The  rules  of  heraldry 
require  that  metal  shall  not  be 
placed  upon  metal,  nor  color  on 
color,  though  it  is  sometimes 
done  (chiefly  in  Italian  heral¬ 
dry),  and  when  a  charge  lies  over 
a  field  partly  of  metal  and  partly 
of  color,  or  where  an  animal 
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is  attired,  unguled,  or 
chained,  with  a  tincture  different  from  the  body.  Marks 
of  cadency,  chiefs,  cantons,  and  borders  are  also  exempt. 
The  tinctures,  or  colors,  are  known  by  their  names;  but 
these  change  according  to  rank;  thus,  the  colors  of  the 
arms  of  a  sovereign  are  expressed  by  the  names  of 
heavenly  bodies ;  of  noblemen,  by  precious  stones ;  of 
knights,  bannerets,  esquires,  and  gentlemen,  by  metals. 
The  colors  usually  used  are  nine  in  number,  viz. :  — 


Fig.  1274.  —  colors,  or  tinctures. 


Gentlemen.  Noblemen.  Princes. 

Red . 

Purple . 

Oranqe  . 

Murrey . 

Purpure . Amethyst . Mercury. 

Tenney . Hyaciuth . Dragon's  head. 

Sanguine . Sardonyx . Dragon  s  tail. 

These  are  expressed  in  engraving  by  lines  (Fig.  1274). 
Furs  (q.  v.)  are  also  used  for  the  fields.  According  to 
the  quaint  old  herald,  Gerard  Leigh,  a.  d.  1597,  Or  “  sig- 
nifieth  power  or  sovereignty  ;  Argent,  cliastitie,  clear  con¬ 
science,  and  charity,  —  compounded  with  Sable,  it  means 
the  yielding  up  of  pleasure ;  Gules,  betokeneth  strength, 
boldness,  with  hardiness;  Azure,  of  Godly  disposition; 
Sable,  the  ancientest  among  colors,  signifieth  con- 
stancie,  divine  doctrine,  heaviness  for  loss  of  friends, — 
compounded  with  Argent,  it  means  famous ;  Vert,  mirth, 
love,  and  gladness;  Purpure,  jurisdiction ;  Tenney  (not 
a  good  color)  to  the  bearer  thereof,  signifieth  glorie  of 
himself ;  Murrey,  or  Sanguine,  not  to  be  hastie  in  battel, 
and  yet  a  victor.”  Gold  and  Black  (Or  and  Sable)  is  said 
to  be  the  richest  shield;  Argent  and  Sable,  the  fairest 
shield;  and  Or  and  Vert,  the  most  glittering  shield.  The 
Helmet  is  placed  immediately  over  the  shield,  and  is  the 
true  distinctive  mark  of  gentility.  The  helmet  of  a 
sovereign  is  placed  affronte,  and  has  six  bars,  three  on 
each  side;  of  dukes  and  marquises,  also  affronte,  but 
with  five  bars;  of  all  peers  under  a  marquis,  in  profile, 
with  four  bars.  The  helmets  of  baronets  and  knights, 
also  placed  in  profile,  is  open-faced,  without  bars  (beaver 
slightly  raised);  but  the  close  helmet  is  used  for  all 
esquires  and  gentlemen,  placed  side,  standing  with 
bearer  closed.  The  Mantling,  or  Lambrequin,  was 


King  and 
Prince. 


Duke  and  Baronet  and 
Marquis.  Knight. 

Fig.  1275. 


Esquire  or 
Gentleman. 


the  ancient  covering  for  the  helmet;  now  it  is  a  mere 
ornament  for  the  escutcheon,  or  helmet,  and  is  usually 
represented  by  scroll-work,  leaves,  flowers,  furs,  mantles, 
Ac.,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  painter.  When  mantles 
are  used,  that  of  a  sovereign  is  represented  Or,  doubled 
with  ermine;  of  peers, crimson  velvet  folded  and  lined  with 
ermine;  of  knights, esquires,  and  gentlemen,  crimson  vel¬ 
vet  doubled  with  white  satin.  —  The  wreath,  or  force,  is 
made  of  two  skeins  of  silk  twisted  together,  represented 
of  the  principal  metal  and  color  of  the  arms.  Formerly 
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no  one  below  a  knight  bore  the  crest  set  on  a  wreath,  now 
all  wear  it. — The  chapeaux,  or  caps  of  dignity,  anciently 
worn  by  dukes,  are  now  sometimes  used  to  support  the 
crest,  instead  of  a  wreath ;  but  these,  as  well  as  ducal 
coronets,  are  frequently  used  for  this  purpose  by  fami¬ 
lies  not  above  the  degree  of  esquire.  —  The  crest,  or 
cognizance,  is  the  highest  figure  of  the  ornaments  of  an 
escutcheon,  though  it  is  not  an  essential  part  of  coat- 
armor.  Comparatively  few  crests  are  hereditary ;  they 
are  subject  to  change,  and  may  be  assumed  or  altered 
at  the  option  of  the  bearer.  (See  Crest,  and  Figs.  591, 
1194.)  The  scroll  is  the  ornament  placed  above  the  crest 
or  below  the  shield,  containing  the  motto  alluding  to 
the  bearings,  or  bearer’s  name,  or  commemorative  of 
some  great  action.  —  Supporters  are  figures  represented 
standing  on  the  scroll  at  side  of  the  shield  supporting  it. 
They  are  used  only  by  the  nobility,  though  there  are 
some  exceptions  to  this  rule,  especially  in  Scottish  her¬ 
aldry. — The  motto,  like  the  crest,  may  be  taken,  changed, 
varied,  or  relinquished,  when,  and  as  often  as  the  bearer 
thinks  fit ;  and  may  even  be  the  same  as  used  by  other 
families  of  similar  or  dissimilar  name.  When  the  motto 
alludes  to  the  crest,  it  should  be  borne  over  it.  Some¬ 
times  a  crest-  and  a  shield-motto  are  used  in  the  same 
arms.  By  the  strict  rules  of  heraldry,  women  are  not 
allowed  to  wear  a  helmet,  nor  use  a  crest,  nor  motto. — 
The  badge,  or  device,  is  a  figure  intended  to  represent 
something  to  be  kept  in  mind  by  the  individual  who 
bears  it.  The  Mowbrays,  dukes  of  Norfolk,  bore  linns 
and  inul berry-leaves, in  all  usion  to  their  name.  The  earls  of 
Abergavenny,  the  portcullis  and  rose,  the  ancient  device 
ofthe  family.  (See  Badge.) — Charges  are  those  figunbs  or 
things  which  occupy  the  field,  and  are  emblematic  of 
individual  history  or  character.  Anciently,  arms  were 
simple  and  plain,  the  heralds  of  those  times  being  of 
■opinion  that  the  less  that  appeared  on  a  coat,  the  more 
honorable  it  was,  and  therefore  the  arms  of  Walde- 
grave  are  only  per  pale,  argent,  and  gules ;  of  Cle- 
liorne,  argent,  three  che.vronels,  and  a  chief  sable ;  of 
Stanhope,  quarterly  ermine  and  gules;  but  nowadays, 
forty  to  a  hundred  guineas  will  purchase,  even  from 
Heralds’  College,  a  field,  as  Leigh  hath  it  —  “full  of 
charge,  but  empty  of  honor.”  When  three  charges 
of  one  kind  are  used  in  a  shield,  two  are  placed  above, 
and  one  below,  unless  they  are  borneupon  a/ess  or  pale. 
When  a  chevron  or  chevronel  is  borne  surmounted  by 
another  ordinary,  the  difference,  or  mark  of  cadency, 
must  be  placed  upon  the  highest  ordinary.  If  a  file,  or 
label,  be  used,  it  should  extend  from  side  to  side  of 
shield,  over  whole  coat,  be  it  one  or  many;  but  in  a 
single  coat  quarterly,  it  must  be  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  quarters,  over  the  /ess-point  of  the  shield.  On  a  field 
or  ordinary,  when  one  of  the  latter  is  placed  over  a 
■charge,  it  is  said  to  be  debruised  by  the  ordinary.  Most 
charges  are  taken  from  the  animal  or  vegetable  king¬ 
dom  From  the  former  we  have  lions,  wolves,  bears, 
Ac. :  from  the  latter,  trefoils,  garbs  (sheaves  of  corn), 
trees,  Ac.  A  griffin  or  any  other  beast  is  said  to  be 
armed  or  langued  of  any  color,  when  the  teeth,  claws,  or 
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1.  Stag  at  gaze.  2.  Stag’s  head  cahoshed.  3.  Lion,  statant 
guardant.  4.  Lion  past  ant.  5.  Lion  passant  guardant.  6.  Lion 
rampant.  7.  Lion  rampant  guardant.  8.  Lion  rampant  rcguar • 
dant.  9.  Lion  tejant.  10.  Lion  couchant.  11.  Tiger  passant. 
12.  Dragon.  13.  Dragon’s  head  erased.  14.  Double-headed  eagle 
,  displayed.  15.  Boar's  head  rouped.  16.  Serpent  bowed  debruised.  \ 
17.  Water-budgets.  18.  Fleur-de-lis.  19.  Clarion  or  rest.  20. 
Trefoils. 

tongue  is  of  that  tincture.  Animals  that  possess  horns 
and  hoofs  are  said  to  be  armed  or  unguled  in  respect  of 
them.  A  stag  or  antelope  walking  is  said  to  be  trip- 1 


ping ;  when  attired,  the  horns  are  of  that  color;  when 
at  gaze,  it  is  represented  looking  at  the  spectator.  Bulls, 
boars,  foxes,  bears,  Ac.,  are  favorite  emblems,  and  the 
heads  and  limbs  of  these  beasts  are  borne  as  charges 
couped  (i.e.,  cut  off),  or  erased  (torn  off  or  jagged). 
When  fishes  are  borne  perpendicularly,  they  are  said  to 
be  hauriant ;  when  placed  horizontally,  niant.  The 
dolphin  is  usually  represented  embowed  or  bent.  A  peli¬ 
can  is  said  to  be  in  her  piety  when  she  is  represented 
feeding  her  young.  When  her  wings  are  placed  back  to 
back,  they  are  said  to  be  indorsed.  This  bird  is  com¬ 
monly  depicted  pecking  her  breast.  A  peacock  borne 
affnmte,  with  tail  expanded,  is  said  to  be  in  his  pride. 
Birds  of  prey  are  said  to  be  armed  of  the  color  or  tinc¬ 
ture  of  which  their  beaks  and  talons  are  represented, 
and  such  as  have  no  talons  are  beaked  and  membered.  The 
eagle  and  vulture  are  usually  borne  displayed  or  prey¬ 
ing.  The  cock  is  said  to  be  armed,  crested,  and  jelloped. 
i.  e.  referring  to  comb  and  gills.  Birds  are  represented 
close,  rising,  or  volant.  Trees  are  said  to  be  eradicated 
or  fructuated  of  some  other  color.  Leaves,  fruits,  Ac., 
are  usually  represented  proper,  i.  e.,  of  their  natural 
color.  The  escallop  shell,  the  emblem  of  the  Crusader, 
is  of  common  occurrence.  Celestial  bodies  are  frequently 
met  with,  as  the  sun,  moon, crescent,  mullets  or  stars,  Ac. 
The  ancient  heralds  were  fond  of  imaginary  animals,  as 
the  wyvern,  unicorn,  dragon,  Ac.  Saracens’  heads,  and 
other  parts  ofthe  human  body,  are  not  uncommon,  and 
are  borne  either  whole  or  in  part,  as  in  the  arms  of  the  Isle 
of  Man.  Helmets,  buckles,  liorse-slioes, wool-sacks,  horns, 
water-budgets,  Ac.,  are  also  used  —  in  fact,  almost  all 
things  fanciful,  and  found  in  nature,  contribute  to  the 
heralds’  stock  of  charges. —  In  marshalling  arms,  or  ar¬ 
ranging  the  various  coats  in  oue  escutcheon  —  which  is 
termed  a  genealogical  pennon  —  great  care  and  an  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  heraldry  are  required. 
The  husband  may  impale  the  arms  of  his  wife,  unless  she 
be  an  heiress,  in  which  case  he  is  to  bear  her  arms  on  in 
escutcheon  of  pretence,  and  her  descendants  quarter  her 
arms  with  the  paternal  coat.  For  further  information, 
see  the  articles  on  Ordinary,  Charge,  Line,  Ac.,  under 
their  respective  heads.  The  best  work  on  Heraldry  is 
that  of  Gwillim.  See  also  Edmondson,  Burke,  Dugdale, 
D' Hazier,  Planclid,  Dallaivay's  Inquiries,  1783,  and 
Whitimore’s  Manual,  published  in  Boston  in  1868. 

Her'alds’  College.  (Her.)  This  English  institution 
was  founded  in  1483  by  Richard  II.  of  England.  It  was 
first  situated  in  the  parish  of  All-IIallows-the-Less,  Lon¬ 
don  ;  but  was  re-incorporated  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  who 
gave  a  site  on  Benet’s  Hill,  Doctor’s  Commons,  on  which 
the  present  college  was  built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
Edward  III.  was  the  first  English  sovereign  who  created 
two  heraldic  kings-at-arms — Surrey  and  Norroy — whose 
offices  were  exercised  S.  and  N.  of  the  Trent,  respec¬ 
tively.  Richard  II.  gave  the  Earl-Marshal  power  to 
preside  over  a  Court  of  Chivalry,  assisted  by  the  her¬ 
alds,  but  the  first  heraldic  collegiate  chapter  was  held 
at  the  siege  of  Rouen,  1420.  The  kings-at-arms  were 
fixed  at  three,  their  present  number,  by  Henry  VIII., 
and  in  1528  a  regular  commission  was  granted  for  the 
whole  kingdom,  for  heraldic  visitation,  after  which 
period  the  county  visitations  were  conducted  with  more 
system  and  regularity.  The  officers  of  Heralds’  College 
are  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  hereditary  Earl  Marshal. 
Three  kings-at-arms — Garter,  Clarencieux,  and  Norroy, 
—  of  whom  the  first  holds  the  highest  rank.  Ilis  duties 
are  chiefly  to  grant  supporters,  arrange  funerals,  corona¬ 
tions,  Ac.,  and  to  present  the  Order  ofthe  Garter  to  for¬ 
eign  princes.  The  heralds  are  six  in  number, viz.  —  Wind¬ 
sor,  Chester,  Lancaster,  Somer¬ 
set,  York, and  Richmond",  they, 
with  the  kings-at-arms,  form 
the  Collegiate  Chapter.  The 
four  pursuivants.  Portcullis, 

Rouge-Dragon,  Blue-Mantle, 
and  Porte-Croix,  are  merely 
probationers,  who  afterwards 
succeed  to  the  higher  offices. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  officers  of 
the  college  to  keep  the  records 
of  the  arms,  crests,  and  cogni¬ 
zances  of  all  persons  entitled 
to  coat-armor.  They  have  con¬ 
siderable  authority  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  parties 
(by  fines  and  other  penalties) 
from  bearing  arms  to  which 
they  have  no  right,  and  are 
authorized  to  assign  armorial  bearings  to  persons  apply¬ 
ing  for  permission  to  bear  them.  To  obtain  an  assign¬ 
ment  of  arms,  it  is  necessary  to  memorialize  the  Earl 
Marshal,  and  the  applicant  is  required  to  produce  evi¬ 
dence  that  he  can  sustain  the  rank  of  gentry.  Persons 
having  an  hereditary  claim  to  arms  which  have  been 
disused  for  one  or  more  generations,  are  empowered  by 
the  college  to  resume,  them  on  proof  and  registration  of 
pedigree.  The  fee  for  a  general  search  is  £"2  2s. ;  for  an 
ordinary  search,  5s. ;  for  copying  and  registering  pedi¬ 
grees,  6s.  and  8 d.  for  the  first,  and  5s.  for  every  other 
generation.  In  Ireland  Ulster  king-at-arms,  and  in  Scot¬ 
land  Lyon  king-at-arms,  perform  the  same  duties  as 
Garter  in  England.  In  Ireland,  the  fee  for  a  grant  of 
arms  is  thirty  guineas  (£31  10s.),  and  for  a  confirmation, 
ten  guineas  (£10  10s.) 

Her'aldsliip,  n.  Office  or  vocation  of  a  herald. 

He  rat,  a  city  of  Afghanistan,  and  the  capital  of  an  in¬ 
dependent  state,  situated  in  a  plain  near  the  Herirood 
River,  360  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Cabul ;  Lat.  34°  50'  N.,  Lon.  62° 
30'  E.  It  is  well  fortified,  and  surrounded  by  a  wet  ditch, 
mound,  and  bastioned  wall.  It  contains  a  number  of 
caravanseras,  public  baths,  reservoirs,  and  numerous 


mosques,  besides  a  strong  citadel.  H.  is  the  emporium 
of  the  commerce  carried  on  between  Cabul  and  Bokhara, 
Ilindostan,  and  Persia,  and  is  a  grand  central  mart  for 
the  products  of  India,  China,  Tartary,  Afghanistan,  and 
Persia.  Manuf.  Carpets,  leather,  caps,  cloaks,  shoes, 
Ac.  Pop.  about  40,000,  of  various  nationalities.  This  place 
has  often  been  ravaged  by  various  conquerors,  disputing 
the  empire  of  Asia.  The  position  of  //.  is  one  of  the 
greatest  possible  importance,  and  has  been  well  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  “Gate  of  India;  ”  for  within  the  limits  of 
the  Heratee  country  all  the  great  roads  leading  to  India 
converge.  By  the  //.route  alone  could  a  formidable  and 
well-equipped  army  march  upon  the  Indian  frontier 
from  the  north-west  regions.  In  1855  the  Persians  made 
a  renewed  attempt  to  get  possession  of  II. ;  but,  after  a 
short  war  with  England,  desisted.  —  See  Afghanistan. 

II  (‘(‘tin  It,  ( hai'rolt .)  [Lat.  Aruuris.\  A  river  of  France, 
rising  in  the  Cevennes,  dept.  Gat’d,  which  in  its  S.W. 
course  of  78  m.  waters  Ganges,  St.  Guilliem,  l’ezenas,  and 
Bessan, after  which  it  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  at  the 
harbor  of  Agde. 

— A  maritime  dept,  in  the  S.  of  France,  formerly  com¬ 
prised  in  Languedoc.  It  is  bounded  along  its  S.E.  side 
by  the  Mediterranean.  Area,  2,444  sq.  in.  Its  surface 
is  mountainous  in  the  N.  and  W.,  fine  valleys,  however, 
intervening;  the  coasts  are  low,  and  exhibit  extensive 
lagoons  and  salt  marshes.  Climate.  Mild  and  genial,  and 
generally  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  the  swampy 
localities.  Rivers.  Lez,  Heraul  t,  and  Orbe.  Prod.  Wine, 
olives,  mulberries,  fruits,  drugs,  and  dyes.  Minerals. 
Coal,  copper,  iron,  and  various  others.  Manuf.  Cloths, 
cottons,  silks,  and  woollens,  paper,  steel,  brandy.  Chief 
towns.  Montpellier  (the  cap.),  Cette,  Agde,  and  Lodeve. 
Pop.  448,375. 

Herb,  n.  [Yr.herbe;  It.  erba  ;  Lat .  herba ;  akin  to  Gr. 
pherbo,  to  feed,  to  nourish.]  ( Bot .)  A  plant  with  a  soft  or 
succulent  stalk  or  stem,  which  bears  its  flower  and  fruit 
once  only,  and  then  with  its  root  wholly  perishes.  There 
are  two  kinds  :  annuals,  which  perish  the  same  year;  and 
biennials,  which  have  their  leaves  the  first  year,  and 
their  flowers  and  fruit  the  second,  and  then  die  away. — 
The  term  is  also  extended  to  plants  which  live  and  blos¬ 
som  during  an  unlimited  number  of  years,  but  which 
die  every  year  in  the  ground,  or  near  it.  They  are  called 
Perennial  herbs. 

Merbitceous,  (her -ba' shus,)  a.  [Lat.  herbaceus.]  Per¬ 
taining  or  relating  to,  or  possessing  the  nature  of  herbs ; 
as,  an  herbaceous  plant.  —  Herbivorous ;  feeding  on 
herbs,  (r.) 

Herbage.  ( he.rb'dj ,)  n.  [Fr.  and  Sp.]  Herbs  collec¬ 
tively;  grass;  pasture;  green  fodder  for  beasts. 

“  Thin  herbage  on  the  plains,  and  fruitless  fields."  —  Dryden. 

(Eng.  Law.)  An  easement  which  consists  in  the  right 
to  pasture  cattle  on  another's  ground. 

Herbagetl,  (lierb'djd,)  n.  Covered  with  grass  or  pas¬ 
ture. 

Merb'al,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of  herbs ;  as, 
an  herbal  ointment. 

— n.  A  collection  of  specimens  of  plants,  dried  and  pre¬ 
served  ;  an  herbarium ;  a  liortus  siccus.  —  A  book  that 
contains  the  names  and  descriptions  of  herbs  or  plants; 
a  dry  garden. 

Herb'alism,  n.  The  study  or  knowledge  of  herbs. 

Herb'alist.  n.  One  who  is  skilled  in  herbs  or  plants; 
a  collector  of  herbs  or  plants.  (Sometimes  written  her¬ 
itor  ist.) 

Herba'rian,  n.  A  herbalist  or  herborist. 

Herba  rium,  n. ;  (Eng.  pi.  Herbariums;  Lat.  pi. 
Herbaria.;  [r  rom  Lat.  herba.}  A  collection  of  specimens 
of  plants  carefully  dried  and  preserved.  Such  collections 
are  very  valuable, —  for  a  well-preserved  plant  displays 
its  botanical  structure  in  all  its  minutiae,  better  than 
the  most  accurate  engraving.  In  order  to  compose  an 
II.,  plants  are  usually  collected  in  a  tin  box,  called  a 
v asculum,  which  preserves  them  from  withering  for  at 
least  a  short  time.  They  should  be  gathered  on  a  dry 
day,  and  those  which  have  collected  moisture  in  their 
leaves  should  be  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water  and  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  dry  there.  It  is  necessary  to  kill  plants  with 
succulent  stems  or  leaves,  by  immersing  them  for  a 
short  time  in  hot  water.  In  order  to  complete  the  dry¬ 
ing  of  the  specimens,  they  are  placed  between  layers  of 
bibulous  paper,  so  as  not  to  distort  their  parts.  Pres¬ 
sure  is  then  applied,  which  varies  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  plants.  Great  care  is  necessary  in  order 
to  avoid  using  too  much  pressure  at  first.  The  paper  is 
changed  every  day,  or  every  second  day,  and  dry  paper 
supplied  for  a  short  time.  Those  specimens  which  are 
quickly  dried  have  the  best  appearance;  arid  some 
plants  which  lose  their  natural  color  and  turn  black  in 
the  ordinary  mode  of  drying,  can  be  beautifully  pre¬ 
served  by  a  quick  process.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the 
orchids,  and  other  similar  plants,  when  placed  between 
layers  of  paper,  inclosed  in  a  wire  net-work  frame,  and 
hung  before  a  fire,  where  the  package  is  made  to  turn 
like  meat  roasting,  they  can  be  exquisitely  dried  in  a 
few  hours.  By  the  ordinary  process  they  would  require 
eight  or  ten  days.  When  properly  dried,  the  specimens 
are  placed  in  sheets  of  writing-paper,  and  may  be 
slightly  fastened  by  making  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
stalk  pass  through  slits  in  the  paper  for  the  purpose. 
The  name  of  the  genus  and  species,  the  locality  where 
it  was  found,  together  with  any  other  interesting  infor¬ 
mation,  are  then  marked  beside  each.  The  method  of 
preserving  cryptogamous  plants  is  more  difficult,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  greater  quantity  of  moisture  which  they 
contain,  and  the  great  delicacy  of  their  texture.  Her¬ 
baria  are  generally  ranged  on  a  botanical  system  ;  and 
great  care  is  required  in  order  to  preserve  their  contents 
from  the  ravages  of  moths  and  beetles.  Camphor  and 
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a  little  corrosive  sublimate  are  good  preservatives. 
There  are  some  herbaria  in  existence  which  have  lasted 
for  centuries,  and  which  are  still  consulted  for  the  iden¬ 
tification  of  species. 

Herb'arize,  v.  a.  Same  as  Herborize,  q.  v. 

Her'bart,  Johann  Friedrich^  German  philosopher,  b. 
at  Oldenburg,  1776,  was  professor  of  philosophy  at  the 
universities  of  Konigsberg  and  Gottingen.  H.  developed 
peculiar  opinions  in  opposition  to  most  of  the  existing 
systems  of  philosophy,  rejecting  the  method  of  psychol¬ 
ogy,  aiming  at  a  science  of  mind  based  on  mathematics, 
and  maintaining  that  philosophy  is  not  a  science  or  ex¬ 
planation  of  any  one  subject,  but  a  certain  method  of 
treating  any  subject,  —  a  development  and  elaboration 
of  notions  or  conceptions.  But  his  views  are  sometimes 
left  in  obscurity  from  the  brevity  with  which  he  states 
them.  He  wrote  several  works  on  education  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  career, and  expounded  his  philosophi¬ 
cal  views  in  the  following,  among  other  publications  :  — 
Psychologic  als  Wissenschaft,  neu  gegriindet  auf  Erfah- 
rung ;  Metaphysik  und  Mathematik ;  Einleitung  indie 
Philosophic,  Allgemeine  Metaphysik ;  and  Kurze  Ency- 
clnpddie  der  Philosophie.  D.  at  Gottingen,  1841. 

Herb'ary,  n.  An  herb-garden:  a  cottage-garden. 

Herb'-bennet,  Herb'-bennett,  n.  ( Bot .)  See 
Geum. 

Herb^chris'toplier,  n.  ( Bot .)  The  Bane-berry. — 
See  Acma. 

Her'bert,  the  patronymic  of  a  noble  family,  eminent 
in  the  historical  annals  of  England,  represented  at  the 
present  day  by  the  earls  of  Carnarvon,  Pembroke,  and 
Powis,  and  by  Mr.  Herbert  of  Muckross  Abbey.  Ireland. 
Of  the  more  distinguished  members  of  this  house  we 
mention : 

Herbert  of  Cherbdry,  Edward,  (Lord.)  b.  1581,  cele¬ 
brated  for  his  spirit  of  knight-errantry  and  deistical 
character.  In  1610  he  served  under  Prince  Maurice  of 
Orange-Nassau,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  English 
ambassador  at  Paris.  During  the  civil  war  he  sided 
alternately  both  with  the  Parliament  and  the  king. 
Lord  H.  is  considered  the  first  of  English  deists;  and 
was  author  of  De  Religione  Gentilium,  and  other  works. 
—  See  Hallam’s  Literary  History. 

Herbert,  George,  an  English  poet,  and  younger  brother 
of  the  above,  B.  1593,  and  educated  at  Westminster  and 
Cambridge.  After  taking  holy  orders,  he  became  rector 
of  Bemerton,  Wilts.,  where  he  died  in  1632.  H.  is  es¬ 
teemed  the  best  of  the  older  English  devotional  poets, 
and  his  chief  production,  The  Temple,  or  Sacred  Poems 
and  Private  Ejaculations,  contains  passages  of  the  most 
exquisite  verse.  His  life  was  written  by  Izaak  Walton. 
A  new  edition  of  II.’ s  works  was  published  in  London,  in 
1853. 

Herbert  of  Lea,  Sidney,  (Lord,)  an  English  statesman, 
son  of  the  11th  earl  of  Pembroke,  B.  1810,  and  educated 
at  Harrow,  and  Oxford  University.  Destined  for  public 
life  Mr.  H.  entered  the  House  of  Commons  in  1832  as 
member  for  South  Wilts,  which  he  represented  till  1861. 
At  his  entrance  upon  a  political  career,  he  belonged  to 
the  Conservative  Party,  and  took  ofiice  under  Sir  Robert 
Peel’s  administration  (1841-5)  as  Secretary-at-War.  As 
a  member  of  the  government,  H.  had  the  task  of  op¬ 
posing  Mr.  Cobden’s  motion  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
operation  of  the  corn-laws  as  affecting  agriculture,  and, 
afterwards,  on  the  conversion  of  Sir  R.  Peel  and  his 
party  to  free-trade  principles,  to  argue  in  support  of  the 
latter.  Quitting  office  in  1845,  Mr.  H.  became  again  war 
secretary  in  Lord  Palmerston’s  second  administration  in 
1839.  During  this,  his  last  tenure  of  ministerial  position, 
he  effected  radical  improvements  in  the  education  and 
sanitary  condition  of  the  British  army,  brought  about 
the  amalgamation  of  the  Indian  with  the  royal  army, 
and  organized  the  volunteer  force.  He,  besides,  origi¬ 
nated  many  and  striking  reforms  in  the  working-system 
of  the  war-office,  and  esteemed  as  his  proudest  title  that 
which  was  popularly  conferred  upon  him,  the  “  Soldiers’ 
Friend.”  In  1861,  Mr.  H.  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  and 
his  death,  occasioned  by  overwork,  occurred  within  the 
same  year.  Lord  H.  had  superior  business  qualifica¬ 
tions,  most  genial  and  thorough-bred  manners,  fluent 
oratorical  powers,  and  an  exhaustless  spirit  of  philan¬ 
thropy.  In  him  the  arts  found  another  Mecsenas;  and 
the  fine  church  built  by  him  in  the  Byzantine  style, 
near  his  seat,  Wilton  Abbey,  near  Salisbury,  will  remain 
as  an  enduring  monument  of  his  refined  taste  and  noble 
munificence.  By  his  wife,  a  lady  of  the  A’Court  family, 
he  left  two  sons,  the  elder  of  whom  succeeded  his  uncle 
in  1864,  as  13th  earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery. 

Herbert,  William,  (3d  Earl  of  Pembroke,)  an  English 
poet,  and  the  friend  of  Shakspeare,  B.  1580.  He  was 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  Governor  of 
Portsmouth,  Lord  Chamberlain  of  England,  and  founder 
of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  He  was  a  man  of  fine 
learning,  and  of  a  noble  and  heroic  character,  although 
tainted  with  much  of  the  licentious  spirit  of  his  time. 
D.  1630. 

Her'bert,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village  of  Kemper  co., 
about  90  m.  E.N.E.  of  Jackson. 

Her b'ery,  n.  A  lodging-place;  an  arbor. 

Herbescent.  ( herb-es' sent ,)  a.  [Lat.  herbescens — her- 
besco,  to  grow  into  herbs,  stalks,  or  blades,  from  herbal] 
Growing  into  herbs. 

Herb-carniv'orous,  a.  Feeding  upon  both  vege¬ 
table  and  animal  food,  as  certain  animals. 

HerbiFerotis,  a.  [From  Lat.  herba,  herb,  and  ferre, 
to  bear.]  Bearing  or  producing  herbs. 

Herb'ist,  n.  A  herbalist. 

Herb'ivore,  n.  An  animal  that  feeds  upon  herbs  or 
vegetables. 

Herbiv'orous,  a.  [Lat.  herba,  and  voro,  to  devour, 
to  eat  up.]  Eating  herbs ;  feeding  on  herbaceous  plants. 


Herbiv'orous  Whales,  n.  pi.  ( Zool .)  A  name  ap¬ 
plied  to  certain  pachyderms,  which  are  whale-like  in 
general  appearance,  as  the  manatee  and  the  dugong. 
Cuvier  has  grouped  them  with  the  cetaceans  incor¬ 
rectly,  since  their  teeth  have  flat  crowns.  They  fre¬ 
quently  leave  the  water,  crawl  upon  the  shore,  and 
feed  upon  the  vegetation. 

Herb'less,  a.  Without  herbs  or  vegetation. 

Herb'let,  n.  A  small  herb. 

Herb'orist.  n.  Same  as  Herbalist,  q.  v. 

llerboriza'tion,  n.  Act  of  seeking  plants  or  herbs; 
botanical  study. 

— The  figure  of  plants  in  mineral  substances. 

Her'borize,  Her'barize,  v.  a.  To  seek  plants,  or 
new  species  of  plants,  with  a  view  to  determine  their 
character  and  class. 

Herbose',  Herb'ous,  a.  [Lat.  herbosus  —  herba.] 
Abounding  with  herbs;  resembling  herbs. 

Herb-par'is,  n.  {Bot.)  See  Paris. 

Herb-rob'ert,  n.  (But.)  See  Geranium. 

Herb-woman.  n.;  pi.  Herb-women.  A  woman  who 
sells  herbs. 

Herb'y,  a.  Resembling,  having  the  nature  of,  or  cov¬ 
ered  with  herbs;  as,  “ herby  valleys.” —  Chapman. 

Herciiln'iieiim,  or  Hercula'num,  an  ancient  and 
now  buried  city  of  Italy,  in  the  Campagna,  close  to  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  and  8  m.  S.E.  of  that  city.  The  date  of 
its  foundation  is  unknown.  Velleius  Paterculus  tells 
us  that  its  inhabitants  took  an  active  part  in  the  social 
and  civil  wars,  and  that  the  city  suffered  considerably 
in  consequence.  Little  more  is  known  about  it  except 
its  destruction,  with  Pompeii  and  Stabim,  by  the  great 
eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  A.  D.  79.  The  city  appears 
to  have  been  completely  buried  under  showers  of  ashes, 
over  which  a  stream  of  lava  flowed,  and  afterwards 
hardened.  The  configuration  of  the  coast  itself  was 
hardened  by  the  burning  torrent;  and  thus,  when  the 
local  features  were  so  wholly  changed,  all  knowledge 
of  the  city,  beyond  its  name,  was  soon  lost.  After  a  con¬ 
cealment  of  16  centuries,  accident  led  to  the  discovery 
of  its  ruins,  in  1713,  when  the  Prince  d’Elboeuf,  a  French 
nobleman,  who  was  building  a  palace  at  Portici,  having 
need  of  materials  for  stucco,  sunk  a  well  on  his  estate 
to  procure  them,  in  course  of  which  operation,  traces 
of  the  lost  city  were  brought  to  light.  Twenty-five 
years  afterwards,  a  systematic  course  of  excavation  was 
begun,  which  successively  revealed  a  theatre,  chalci- 
dium,  two  temples,  and  a  villa.  Owing  to  the  clumsy 
manner  in  which  this  work  was  performed,  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  theatre  is  all  that  is  now  accessible,  and  the 
further  progress  of  investigation  has  long  been  discon¬ 
tinued.  The  precious  relics  of  antiquity,  so  far  as  they 
were  capable  of  removal,  were  taken  to  Naples,  and  are 
now  deposited,  along  with  other  relics  from  Pompeii,  in 
a  large  museum  attached  to  the  royal  palace.  The  col- 
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lection  is  most  extensive,  and  comprises  not  only  fres¬ 
coes,  statues,  and  works  of  art,  but  also  articles  of  house¬ 
hold  furniture,  such  as  tripods,  chandeliers,  lamps,  bas¬ 
ins,  paterrae,  mirrors,  appliances  for  the  toilet,  musical 
and  surgical  instruments,  and  even  cooking- utensils. 
The  paintings  which  have  been  cut  from  the  walls  on 
which  they  were  originally  executed  have,  since  their 
restoration  to  the  light,  lost  somewhat  of  their  bright¬ 
ness  ;  but  the  colors  are  still  wonderfully  fresh.  The 
statues  and  busts  (of  bronze  as  well  as  marble)  are  very 
numerous,  and  of  exquisite  beauty.  On  the  whole,  the 
remains  of  H.,  so  varied  and  perfect,  throw  a  strong 
light  on  the  arts  and  domestic  customs  of  the  Romans. 
Of  late  years  excavations  have  been  resumed,  with 
important  results.  The  art  relics  of  H.  far  exceed,  in 
value  and  interest,  those  of  Pompeii. 

He  re  ii  I<t' n  t'liiii,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  co.,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  30  m.  below  St.  Louis. 
It  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  a  flood  in  1844. 

Herculean,  ( her-ku'le-an ,)  a.  [From  Hercules.]  Of, 
or  belonging  to  Hercules ;  resembling  Hercules ;  very 
great,  difficult,  or  dangerous;  as,  herculean  labor. — 
Possessing  extraordinary  strength,  size,  force,  or  power; 
as,  herculean  limbs. 

Hercules,  (her'cu-les,)  n.  [Gr  .Heracles.]  (Myth.)  A 
renowned  hero,  who  in  fabulous  history  was  after  death 
placed  among  the  gods.  Though  the  ancients  enumer¬ 
ate  many  persons  as  having  borne  this  name,  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  was  the  Theban  Hercules,  who  is  re¬ 
puted  to  have  been  the  son  of  Jupiter  by  Alcmene.  wife 
of  the  king  of  Argos,  whom  the  god  seduced  by  assum¬ 
ing  the  likeness  of  her  husband.  The  jealousy  of  Juno 
induced  her  to  send  two  serpents  to  destroy  the  infant 


in  his  cradle,  but  the  child  strangled  both  ;  he  was  reared 
in  all  the  accomplishments  of  the  age,  and  was  endowed 
with  prodigious  strength.  At  eighteen,  single-handed 
and  unarmed,  he  killed  a  fierce  lion;  for  this  and  many 
other  public  services  he  was  rewarded  by  Creon,  king 
of  Thebes,  with  the  hand  of  his  daughter.  The  oracle 
having  told  him  that  he  must  serve  Creon’s  son  for 
twelve  years  as  servant,  he  fell  into  a  melancholy,  which 
ended  in  furious  madness  :  during  which  he  divorced  his 
wife,  and  murdered  all  his  children.  To  expiate  this 
crime,  the  king  imposed  the  celebrated  twelve  labors, 
each  of  which  was 
supposed  to  surpass 
all  mortal  power  to 
accomplish  unaided. 

To  enable  him  to  ef¬ 
fect  these,  the  gods 
bestowed  a  horse,  ar¬ 
mor,  sword,  bow  and 
arrows,  a  shield,  and 
a  club  of  brass.  His 
first  feat  was  to  free 
a  wood  in  Achaia  of 
the  N  e  mean  lion, 
whose  hide  was  proof 
against  any  weapon, 
so  that  he  was  obliged 
to  seize  him  by  the 
throat  and  strangle 
him.  The  second  la¬ 
bor  was  to  destroy  the 
L  e  r  n  te  a  n  Hydra, 
which  had  fifty,  some 
say  a  hundred  heads  ; 
this  he  finally  de¬ 
stroyed  with  his  club. 

The  third  was  the 
capturing,  unhurt,  a 
stag  with  golden 
horns,  and  swift  as 
the  wiud;  this  cost 
him  a  year  to  hunt. 

The  fourth,  to  bring 
alive  a  wild  boar  of 
terrific  power  and 

fierceness.  His  fifth  was  to  cleanse  the  Augean  stable 
where  3,000  oxen  had  been  confined  for  years  ;  this  he 
effected  by  turning  a  river  into  the  stable.  The  sixth 
and  seventh  were  the  killing  of  a  voracious  kite,  and  the 
capture  of  a  ferocious  bull.  The  eighth  was  to  possess 
the  mares  of  the  king  of  Thrace,  which  fed  on  human 
flesh.  The  ninth  was  to  obtain  the  girdle  of  the  Ama¬ 
zonian  queen.  The  monster  Geryon  was  the  tenth ;  this 
was  in  Spain,  when  he  erected  the  “  Pillars”  as  a  proof 
that  he  had  been  to  the  limits  of  the  known  world.  The 
carrying  away  of  the  golden  apples  from  the  Garden  of 
the  Hesperides  was  the  lltli  task ;  and  the  12th  and  last, 
the  bringing  up  to  earth  the  three-beaded  dog  of  Tar¬ 
tarus,  Cerberus.  He,  moreover,  delivered  Ilesione  from 
a  marine  monster;  separated  the  mountains  of  Calpe  and 
Abyla,  which  formerly  were  a  single  mountain,  and  thus 
formed  the  “  Pillars  of  Hercules  ;  ”  killed  the  centaur 
Nessus  ;  delivered  Prometheus  from  his  chains  on  Mount 
Caucasus;  took  Troy,  to  punish  King  Laomedon  for  his 
perjury ;  and  performed  a  host  of  other  brilliant  exploits. 
Having  carried  off  Iole,  daughter  of  Eurytus,  king  of 
iEchalia,  he  was  about  to  wed  that  princess,  when  De- 
janira,  his  wife,  finding  herself  about  to  be  forsaken, 
sent  him  a  tunic  dyed  with  the  poisoned  blood  of  the 
centaur  Nessus,  thinking  to  regain  his  affections  by  that 
means.  H.  had  no  sooner  put  on  the  garment,  than  it 
adhered  to  his  skin,  and  caused  him  the  most  cruel  tor¬ 
ments.  To  end  these  he  kindled  an  immense  fire  on 
Mount  (Eta.  and  burnt  himself  alive.  The  burning  piie 
was  suddenly  surrounded  by  a  dark  cloud,  in  which, 
amid  thunder  and  lightning,  H.  was  carried  up  to 
heaven,  where  Jupiter  gave  him  Hebe  for  his  wife.  H. 
had  several  wives,  the  principal  of  whom  were  Megara, 
whom  he  killed  in  a  fit  of  passion ;  and  Dejanira,  who 
was  the  mother  of  Hyllus.  (See  IIyllus.)  He  loved 
Omphale,  and  spun  at  her  feet  to  obtain  her  favors.  He 
had  been  driven  from  his  hereditary  dominions  by  Eu- 
rystlieus,  and  after  his  death,  his  descendants,  the  Hera- 
clidas  (see  Heraclid,®),  made  numerous  attempts  to  re¬ 
conquer  them,  but  were  unsuccessful  till  the  year  1104 
B.  c.  The  great  number  of  exploits  which  have  been 
attributed  to  H.  have  led  to  the  belief  that  there  were 
many  heroes  of  that  name.  Varro  enumerates  so  many 
as  44  ;  Diodorus  says  there  were  three,  and  Cicero  counts 
six;  but  some  modern  scholars  consider  him  an  alle¬ 
gory  of  the  sun,  his  twelve  labors  representing,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  version,  the  twelve  months,  or  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac. 

II.,  (Pillars  of,)  the  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  two 
rocks  forming  the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean,  gen¬ 
erally  identified  with  Calpe  (now  Gibraltar),  and  Abila 
(now  Ceuta).  See  Abila. 

(Astron.)  A  constellation  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
formed  by  the  old  astronomer  Aratus,  but  considered  to 
have  received  its  present  name  from  some  later  astrono¬ 
mer.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  constellations  Bootes, 
Draco,  Lyra,  and  Ophiuclius.  It  contains  no  stars  of 
the  first  and  second  magnitude. 

Her'cules-beetle.  n.  (Zoijl.)  A  Brazilian  insect  of 
the  family  Scarabseidie,  remarkable  for  its  great  size  — 
it  being  5  inches  long  —  and  for  the  singular  appearance 
of  the  male;  —  an  immense  horn  projecting  from  the 
head,  and  being  opposed  by  a  similar  but  smaller  pro¬ 
jection  of  the  thorax,  the  whole  resembling  a  pair  of 
great  but  somewhat  unequal  pincers,  of  which  the 
body  of  the  insect  is  the  handle. 
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Hercyn'ian  Forest.  [Lat.  Hercynia  Sylva .]  The 
ancient  name  of  a  forest  of  Germany,  covering  a  moun¬ 
tain-range  generally  identified  with"  the  Ilartz  Moun¬ 
tains.  the  term  H.  F.  was  afterwards  restricted  to  the 
range  which  encircles  Bohemia. 

Hercynite,  n.  [From  Lat.  Hercynia,  the  Bohemian 
forest.]  (Min.)  A  black  spinel  (q.  v.)  from  Konsberg. 
*P-  9r-  S-91-3-96.  Cbmp.  Alumina  58-9,  oxide  of  iron  41-1. 
Herd,  n.  [A.  S.  heard,  hiorcl :  Swed.,  Goth.,  and  Icel. 
hiiird  ;  Goth,  hairdo, ;  Sansk.  chardha,  force,  strength.] 
A  collection  or  assemblage,  as  of  cattle  which  are 
guarded,  kept,  or  tended  ;  a  number  of  beasts  together; 
as,  a  herd  of  deer. —  A  company  of  men  or  people,  used 
in  a  contemptuous  sense  ;  a  crowd  ;  a  rabble. 

“  Survey  the  world,  and  where  one  Cato  shines. 

Count  a  degenerate  herd  of  Catilines. Dryden. 

Hertl,  n.  [A.  S.  lnrdr,  hierde,  hyrde.\  One  who  herds 
cattle  or  domestic  animals ;  —  much  used  in  compo¬ 
sition  ;  as,  a  shep/ierd,  goatherd,  swineherd,  &c. 

•  v.  n.  To  run  in  herds  or  collected  masses,  us  beasts. 

“Weak  women  should,  in  danger,  herd  like  deer.”— Dry  den. 

— To  associate  ;  to  unite  in  a  company  or  companies. 

“  Run  to  towns  to  herd  with  knaves  and  fools."—  Walsh. 

—r.  a.  To  form  or  put  into  a  herd. 

Herd  'er,  n.  Same  as  Herdsman,  q.  v. 

Her  der,  Johann  Gottfried  von,  a  German  philosopher, 
theologian,  poet,  and  miscellaneous  writer,  born  in 
17-tt.  of  poor  parents,  at  Mohrungen,  in  Prussia,  was 
educated  for  the  church,  and  became  court-preacher, 
ecclesiastical  counsellor,  and  vice-president  of  the  con¬ 
sistory  to  the  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar :  and  D.  in  1803.  At 
the  moment  when  he  died  he  was  writing  a  hymn  to 
the  Deity,  and  the  pen  was  found  on  the  unfinished  line. 
His  works  form  45  vols.  8vo.,  and  embrace  the  most 
various  branches  of  science,  philosophy,  philology,  nat¬ 
ural  and  civil  history,  and  politics.  Among  those  best 
known  are  the  Geist  der  Hebrdischen  Poesie;  Gedichte; 
and  Idem  zur  Philosnphie-Geschichte  der  Menschheit , 
translated  into  English  under  the  title  of  “Outlines  of 
a  Philosophy  of  the  History  of  Man”  (London,  8 vo.), 
which  is  one.of  the  principal  and  standard  treatises  on 
the  subject. 

Her'derite,  n.  (Min.)  A  rare  mineral  from  the  tin 
mines  of  Ehrenfriedersdorf,  Saxony.  It  is  of  a  whitish 
color,  tinged  with  yellow  or  green.  Sp.  gr.  2'9S.  Comp. 
Phosphate  of  alumina  and  lime  with  fiuorine. 
Herd'niau.  Herds  man, ;  pi.  IIerdmen,  Herds¬ 
men.  A  keeper  of  herds;  a  person  employed  in  tending 
herds  of  cattle  or  other  beasts.  (Sometimes  written 
herder.) 

II  mls  weinan .  n. ;  pi.  Herdswomen.  A  woman  who 
tends  cattle. 

Here,  adv.  [A.  S.,  Dan.,  and  Goth,  her;  Icel.  her;  Ger. 
and  D.  hier  ;  Sansk.  hi,  or  ithra ,  here.]  In  this  place: 
in  the  place  where  the  speaker  is  present ;  —  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  there. 

“  To-day  is  ours,  we  have  it  here." — Cowley. 

— In  the  present  life  or  state. 

“Thus  shall  you  be  happy  here,  and  more  happy  hereafter.  ".Bacon. 

Here  sometimes  precedes  a  verb  without  a  subject, 
either  being  employed  as  an  indefinite  subject,  or  the 
latter  being  omitted;  as ,  here  goes,  for  lure  it  goes;  — 
especially  used  in  making  an  offer  or  attempt,  and  in 
drinking  healths.  “ Here's  for  earnest.”  ( Dryden .)  — 

“  Here 's  to  the  king.”  ( Prior.) 

Here  and  there,  in  one  place  or  another  ;  in  a  scattered 
manner  or  condition  ;  at  intervals  of  space.  —  It  is 
neither  here  nor  there,  neither  in  one  place  nor  in  another ; 
hence,  irrelevant :  unimportant ;  indefinite. 

Here  about,  Hereabouts.  adi>.  About  this  place. 
Hereafter,  adc.  After  this  time;  in  time  to  come; 

in  some  future  time;  in  an  after  state. 

— n.  The  time  after  this ;  a  future  state. 

“  ’Tis  Heaven  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter."— Addison. 
Hereat',  ode.  At  this;  as,  “the  tribune  was  offended 
her  eat.'" — Hooker. 

Hereby',  adv.  By  this;  by  means  of  this;  as,  hereby 
famous. 

llereclitabil'ity,  n.  State  or  position  of  being  he¬ 
reditary. 

Hereditable,  a.  [L.  Lat.  hereditabilis.]  That  may 
be  inherited  :  as,  an  hereditable  monarchy. 
Hered'itably,  adv.  By  inheritance ;  in  an  heredita¬ 
ble  manner. 

Heredit  ament,  n.  [L.  Lat.  hereditamentum,  from 
Lat.  heres,  heredis,  an  heir.  See  Heir.]  (Law.)  Every 
kind  of  property  that  can  be  inherited;  i.  e.  not  only- 
property  which  a  person  has  by  descent  from  his  ances¬ 
tors,  but  also  what  he  has  by  purchase,  because  his  heir 
can  inherit  it  from  him. 

Hereditarily,  adv.  By  inheritance ;  by  descent  from 
an  ancestor. 

Hereditary,  a.  [Fr.  hereditaire,  from  Lat.  hereditas, 
inheritance.]  Relating  to  an  inheritance;  that  has  de¬ 
scended  from  an  ancestor  to  an  heir  ;  as,  an  hereditary 
title  or  estate.  —  Descendible  from  an  ancestor;  that 
may  descend  to  an  heir  at  law. 

11  He  shall  ascend  the  throne  hereditary." — Milton . 

— That  is  or  may  be  transmitted  from  a  parent  to  a  child ; 

as,  hereditary  pride,  hereditary  gout. 

Hereford,  or  Herefordshire,  (her’e-ford,)  a 
county  of  England,  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  bounded 
N.  by  Shropshire,  S.  byT  Gloucester  and  Monmouth,  E. 
by  Worcester,  and  W.  by  Brecknock  and  Radnor;  area, 
836  sq.  miles.  Prod.  Wheat,  barley,  apples,  pears,  and 
hops.  Min.  Red  and  yellow  ochre,  pipe-clay,  fuller’s 
earth,  and  iron-ore  on  the  borders  of  Gloucestershire. 
Prin.  Towns.  Hereford  (the  cap.),  Leominster,  Ledbury, 
and  Ross.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Wye,  Frome,  Lugg, 
Arrow,  and  Munnow. 


Hereford,  a  city  of  England,  cap.  of  above  co.,  on  the 
Wye,  134  in.  W.N.W.  of  Loudon.  Manuf.  Gloves,  hats, 
and  flannel. 

Hereford,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Baltimore 
co.,  abt.  52  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Annapolis. 

Hereford,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Berks 
co. 

Herein',  adv.  In  this. 

“My  best  endeavors  shall  be  done  herein."  —  Shake. 
Here'iuto,  adv.  Into  this. 

Heremit'ical,  a.  Same  as  Eremitical,  q.  v. 
Hereof',  adv.  Of  this;  from  this. 

Hereon',  adv.  On  this;  hereupon. 

Heresiarcll,  (her-e'si-ark,)  n.  [Gr.  hairesis,  heresy, 
and  archos,  chief.]  A  leader  in  heresy ;  the  chief  of  a 
sect  of  heretics. 

Here'siarchy,  n.  Chief  heresy. 
Heresiog'rapher,  n.  [Gr.  hairesis,  heresy,  and 
graphein,  to  write.]  A  writer  on  heresy. 
Heresiog-'raphy,  n.  A  treatise  or  discourse  on 
heresy. 

Her'esy,  n.  [Fr.  hcn'sie ;  Lat.  hieresis;  Gr.  hairesis, 
from  haired,  to  take.]  The  act  of  holding  opinions  upon 
religious  matters  contrary  to  the  authority  and  teaching 
of  any  religious  community  to  which  a  person  may  be 
presumed  to  owe  obedience.  Primitively,  however,  it 
was  used  to  designate  any  opinion  that  a  man  or  a  sect 
might  choose  to  adopt;  and  in  this  way  it  was  applied 
to  the  philosophic  sects  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  In 
the  New  Testament,  even,  the  term  is  frequently  used 
to  designate  a  religious  sect,  without  any  reproach  being 
implied.  In  this  sense  it  is  used  in  Acts  v.  17;  xv.  5; 
xxviii.  22;  and  Josephus  terms  the  three  great  Jewish 
sects,  heresies,  without  wishing  to  imply  any  censure. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  used  in  a  reproachful  sense 
by  the  Apostles  towards  those  who  denied  their  doc¬ 
trines,  and  by  the  Jews  towards  Christianity.  In  the 
writings  of  the  Christian  fathers  we  find  the  term  em¬ 
ployed  towards  those  opinions  which  differed  from  what 
was  deemed  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles;  and 
later,  when  Christian  teaching  came  to  be  regulated  by 
ecclesiastical  councils,  any  one  who  rejected  their  deci¬ 
sions  was  proclaimed  to  be  a  heretic;  while  those  who 
gave  their  adherence  to  what  was  settled  by  these  coun¬ 
cils  were  proclaimed  to  be  orthodox,  which  is  still  now 
the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  heresy  should  not  be  confounded  with  schism, 
or  with  apostasy ;  the  latter  implying  a  complete  renun¬ 
ciation  of  Christian  doctrine,  while  schism  means  only 
the  rejection  of  some  point  of  discipline,  just  as  heresy 
denotes  any  division  upon  matters  of  doctrine.  The 
early  fathers  gave  the  number  of  heresies  as  ranging 
between  80  and  150,  although  Dr.  Lardner,  in  Ids  “  His¬ 
tory  of  Heretics,”  demonstrates  that  these  figures  are 
somewhat  exaggerated.  Nearly  all  the  heretical  opin¬ 
ions  current  in  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Christian 
rera  appertain  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  to  the  con¬ 
nection  between  Christianity  and  Judaism,  and  to  the 
person  of  our  Saviour.  The  two  great  sects  were  the 
Ebionites  and  the  Gnostics.  In  the  3d  ceuturv  the  Mani- 
chtcan  heresy  took  birth.  At  the  head  of  this  sect  was 
Manes,  whose  object  it  was  to  ingraft  upon  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  Apostles  the  rites  taught  by  the  Persian 
magi.  Passing  over  the  heretical  controversies  of  Sabel- 
lius,  of  Novation,  and  of  Paul  of  Samasata,  all  of  which 
arose  during  the  3d  century,  we  reach  the  great  Arian 
heresy,  which  formed  the  chief  object  of  the  theological 
discussion  during  the  4th  century.  The  only  new  sects 
which  require  distinct  mention  are  the  Pelagian,  which 
sprang  forth  in  the  5th  cent. ;  the  Nestorians,  and  their 
adversaries  the  Eutychians;  the  Monothelites,  the  Mono- 
sophytes,  and  the  Politicians.  From  the  very  date  of  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman  empire, 
heresy  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  crime  cogni¬ 
zable  by  the  civil  law;  and  Constantine  enacted  several 
severe  laws  for  its  repression,  which  were  continued  and 
extended  by  his  successors,  and  were  collected  into  a 
single  title,  De  Hiereticis,  in  the  Justinian  code.  The 
penalties  of  heresy  ordained  by  these  enactments  are 
very  severe,  extending  to  corporal  punishment,  and  even 
to  death  ;  and  they  all  proceed  on  the  distinct  assump¬ 
tion  that  a  crime  against  religion  is  a  crime  against  the 
state.  These  enactments  of  the  Roman  law  were  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  various  codes  of  the  European  kingdoms; 
and  in  considering  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages,  it  is 
necessary  to  recollect  that  the  principle  above  referred 
to,  as  to  the  social  bearing  of  the  crime  of  heresy  and 
of  other  crimes  against  religion,  pervades  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  of  mediieval  jurisprudence.  It  is  further  to  be  re¬ 
membered,  that  the  principles  of  many  of  the  mediaeval 
sects  were  anti-social  and  communistical,  as  well  as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church;  and  that  their 
leaders,  in  many  instances,  by  adopting  violent  and  rev¬ 
olutionary  means  for  the  propagation  of  their  doctrines, 
drew  upon  themselves  the  punishment  of  anarchy  and 
rebellion,  as  well  as  heterodoxy  in  religion.  Still,  with 
even  these  allowances,  Catholic  historians  themselves 
admit  that  the  mediaeval  procedures  against  heresy  were 
in  many  instances  excessive,  as  w-ere,  indeed,  also  the 
processes  and  penalties  of  the  criminal  code. 

Her’etic,  n.  [Fr.  herdtique. ;  Gr.  hairetikos.\  One  guilty 
of  heresy :  a  person  under  any  religion,  but  particularly 
the  Christian,  who  holds  and  teaches  opinions  repug¬ 
nant  to  the  established  faith,  or  that  which  is  made  the 
standard  of  orthodoxy. 

Heret'ical,  a.  Containing  heresy ;  contrary  to  the 
established  faith,  or  to  the  true  faith. 

Heret'lcally,  adv.  In  an  heretical  manner;  with 
heresy. 

Hereto',  adv.  To  this;  hereunto;  as,  hereto  I  affix  my 
seal. 


Her  etoeh,  n.  [Ger.  herzog.]  The  name  given  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons  to  those  persons  who  were  elected  by  the 
[  folkmote  or  lull  assembly  of  the  people  to  lead  the  armies 
of  the  kingdom. 

Heretofore',  adv.  In  times  before  the  present ;  for¬ 
merly  ;  as,  it  was  the  practice  heretofore. 

Hereunto',  adv.  To  this;  hereto. 

Hereupon',  adv.  On  this;  hereon. 

Herewith',  adv.  With  this;  as,  herewith  please  re¬ 
ceive  my  compliments. 

Her'ford,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Westphalia,  on  the 
"  erra,  17  m.  S.W.  of  Minden  ;  pop.  11,000. 

Her'iot,  n.  [A.S.  heregeat — here,  army,  and  geat,  tribute, 
from  geotan,  to  pour  out.]  (Eng.  Law.)  A  tribute  or 
fine  payable  to  the  lord  of  the  fee  on  the  decease  of  the 
owner,  landholder,  or  vassal. 

Her'iotable,  a.  Liable  to  the  payment  of  a  heriot. 
Herisau,  (her’e-sow,)  a  town  of  Switzerland,  canton  of 
Appenzel,  5  m.  W.N.W.  of  Appenzel.  Manuf.  Cottons, 
silks^  linens,  and  muslins.  Pop.  7,865. 

Her'isson,  n.  [Fr.J  (Fortif.)  A  beam  armed  with 
iron  spikes,  and  used  as  a  barrier  to  block  up  a  passage. 

Heristal.  (House  of,)  (hair-is  tal.)  whence  sprang  the 
Carlovingian  dynasty.  It  was  founded  by  Pepin  “  the 
1  oung,  lord  of  Heristal,  steward  of  the  palace  under 
Thierry  III.,  and  afterwards  duke  of  the  Franks. 
Heritable,  a.  [0.  Fr.]  That  may  inherit  or  be  in¬ 
herited;  inheritable.  — Capable  of  inheriting. 
Heritably,  adv.  By  way  of  inheritance. 
Heritage,  ».  [Fr.  heritage,  from  Lat.  hereditas.]  In¬ 
heritance  ;  an  estate  that  passes  from  an  ancestor  to  an 
heir  by  descent  or  course  of  law ;  that  which  is  in¬ 
herited. 

“  Lord  of  himself —  that  heritage  of  woe.”  —  Byron. 

(Script.)  The  saints  or  people  of  God. 

“O  Lord,  save  thy  people,  and  bless  thin e  heritage."  Book  Com.  Pr. 
Her'itancc,  n.  Heritage;  inheritance,  (r.) 

Her  itor,  n.  In  Scotland,  a  landed  proprietor  in  a 
larisli. 

er'liimer.  in  New  York,  a  N.E.  central  co. ;  area, 
about  1,459  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Mohawk,  Moose,  and  Black 
rivers,  besides  many  smaller  streams.  Surface,  hilly; 
soil,  fertile.  Min.  Iron,  lead,  plumbago,  gypsum,  lime¬ 
stone,  and  quartz.  Cup.  Herkimer.  Pop.  (1890)  45,608. 
— A  post-town  and  township,  cap.  of  Herkimer  co.,  on  the 
Mohawk  river  and  N.  Y.  Cent.  R.R.,  14  m.  E.S.E.  of 
Utica.  Pop.  of  township  (1897)  about  4,750. 

Her'ina,  n. ;  pi.  Herm.e.  [Lat.]  ( Greek  Anliq.)  A 
small  figure  or  bust  of  Hermes  fixed  on  quadrangular 
pedestals  on  the  side  and  at  the  crossing  of  roads. 
Her'iuau.  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Dodge 
co. 

— A  township  of  Sheboygan  co. 

Herman'dad,  or  Santa  Hermandad.  [Sp.,  brother¬ 
hood.]  (Sp.  Hist.)  A  fraternity  founded  among  differ¬ 
ent  towns  and  villages  to  prevent  the  commission  of 
crimes,  and  to  prevent  the  abuses  and  vexations  to 
which  they  were  subjected  by  men  in  power.  To  carry 
into  effect  the  objects  of  this  association,  each  village 
and  town  elected  two  alcaldes,  —  one  by  the  nobility, 
and  the  other  by  the  community  at  large.  These  had 
under  their  order  inferior  officers,  called  cuad  villeros. 
Their  duty  was  to  arrest  delinquents  and  bring  them 
before  the  alcaldes,  when  they  were  tried  substantially 
in  the  ordinary  form.  The  abuses  occuring  in  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  functions  of  these  tribunals  caused  their 
abolition,  and  the  Santas  hermandades  of  Ciudad  Rod¬ 
rigo,  Talavera,  and  Toledo,  the  last  remnants  of  these 
anomalous  jurisdictions,  were  abolished  in  1835. 
Her'maiijg;arde,  (her'man-gard,)  the  name  of  sev¬ 
eral  princesses  during  the  Middle  Ages.  —  1.  The  second 
wife  of  Charlemagne,  daughter  of  Desiderius,  king  of  the 
Lombards,  who  was  drowned  in 771,  after  being  married 
a  year.  —  2.  The  first  wife  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  or 
queen  of  Provence. 

Her'mann.  See  Arminius. 

Her'mann,  in  Missouri,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Gascon¬ 
ade  co.,  on  the  Missouri  river  and  Mo.  Pac.  R.R.,  81  m. 

W.  of  St.  Louis.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,500. 
Her'mannite. n.  (Min.)  Sameas  Rhodonite  (q.v.). 
Her'nianos.  Los.  [Sp.,  “  The  Brothers.”]  A  group 
of  islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  about  50  m.  N.W.  of 
the  island  of  Margarita.  They  belong  to  Venezuela. 
Her'man’s  Store,  in  Illinois,  a  village  and  former 
post-office  of  Washington  co. 

II  er'manstadt  [Lat.  Cibknium ;  Hung.  Nancy-Sze- 
ben],  a  town  ot  the  Austrian  empire,  in  Transylvania, 
on  the  Cibin,  a  small  branch  of  the  Aluta,  71  m.  S.S.E. 
of  Klausenburg,  and  70  m.  W.N.W.  of  Kronstadt;  Lat. 
45°  47'  4"  N.,  Lon.  24°  4'  13"  E.  Manuf.  Linens,  wool¬ 
lens,  hats,  leather,  and  paper.  Pop.  (1897)  about  18,200. 
Hermaphrodite,  (her-mdf  ro-dit,)n.  [Fr. ;  from  Gr. 
hermaphroditos  —  a  name  derived  from  the  fable  of  the 
union  into  one  of  the  bodies  of  Hermaphroditos,  son  of 
Hermes  and  Aphrodite,  and  the  nymph  Salmacis.  See 
Ovid’s  Metamorphoses,  lib.  iv.  v.  347.]  (Physiol.)  An  or¬ 
ganized  body  in  which  there  is  either  a  real  or  apparent 
combination  of  the  characteristics  of  the  two  sexes.  True 
hermaphrodites  are  only  met  with  in  the  lower  degrees 
of  the  animal  scale,  among  the  Zoophites,  Mollusca, 
and  Gasteropoda.  The  individuals  of  the  human  species 
regarded  as  H.  owe  their  appearance  to  a  kind  of  mon¬ 
strosity  which  renders  them  unfit  for  generation.  H. 
have,  also  been  described,  which,  instead  of  uniting  the 
attributes  of  both  sexes,  cannot  be  considered  either  as 
male  or  female.  These  have  been  called  neutral  H. 
For  further  details  on  this  subject  generally,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Steenstrup’s  Untersuchungen  liber  das 
Yorkommen  dcs  Hermaphroditismus  in  der  Natur,  (1845.) 
(Bot.)  A  flower  containing  both  stamens  and  pistils. 
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Hermaphrodism  is  the  rule,  and  the  separating  of  sexes 
the  exception,  in  the  structure  of  flowers. 

Hermaphroditic,  llcrmaphrodit'ical,  a. 

Partaking  of  both  sexes. 

Ilerinaplirodit'ically,  adv.  After  the  manner  of 
hermaphrodites. 

llcrmapli'roditism,  Herniapli'rotlisin,  n. 

The  state  of  an  hermaphrodite. 

llernieneu'tic,  Hermenen'tical,  a.  [6r.  kr- 
meneutikos :  hermeneus,  an  interpreter,  from  Hermet, 
Mercury,  the  god  of  eloquence.]  Interpreting;  ex¬ 
plaining;  unfolding  the  signification ;  as,  hermeneutic 
theology. 

Ilermeiieii'tically,  adv.  According  to  the  true  art 
of  interpreting  words. 

Ilerineneii'tics,  n.  sing.  The  science  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  ;  particularly  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures.  See 
Exegesis. 

Hermes,  (her'mees.)  (Myth.)  The  Grecian  name  of 
Mercury,  q.  v. 

Her'mesite,  n.  [Gr.  Hermes ,  mercury.]  (Min.)  A 
variety  of  Tetrahedrite,  q.  v.,  containing  mercury. 

ller'mes  Trismeg’is'tus,  a  supposed  Egyptian 
priest  and  philosopher,  the  friend  and  counsellor  of  Osiris, 
and  the  first  lawgiver  and  founder  of  religious  ceremonies 
inEgypt.  He  taught  the  Egyptians  to  cultivate  the  olive 
and  measure  land ;  the  science  of  hieroglyphics ;  and 
to  him  are  also  attributed  all  the  mystic  pursuits  that 
afterwards  made  the  Alexandrian  school  so  famous.  The 
works  extant  under  the  name  of  Hermes  are :  Poeman- 
der,  on  the  Power  and  Wisdom  of  God  ;  Asclepius,a  Dia¬ 
logue  on  the  Deity,  Mankind,  and  the  World ;  and  some 
others  supposed  to  be  of  less  antiquity  than  these,  and 
all  alike  regarded  as  supposititious.  Their  value,  how¬ 
ever,  will  be  found  very  great  in  any  attempt  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  history  of  philosophy.  In  all  likelihood  the 
name  belongs  to  two  distinct  persons,  the  later  of  whom 
was  an  Egyptian  philosopher  and  legislator,  and  the 
earlier  a  deification  (called  Thoor  or  Thoth  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  Thoyth  by  the  Alexandrians,  and  Hermes  by  the 
Greeks)  of  all  the  ancient  philosophy  and  instruction 
of  that  mysterious  country. 

Hermet'ic,  Hermet  ical,  a.  [Fr.  hermetiqut, 
from  Gr.  Hermes,  mercury.]  Relating  to  Hermes ;  chemi¬ 
cal.  —  Perfectly  close,  so  that  no  air  can  escape ;  secure ; 
incapable  of  being  opened  or  discovered. 

Hermetic  Art.  The  imaginary  art,  or  science,  of  al¬ 
chemy  ;  so  called  from  Hermes  Trismegistus.  q.  v.,  looked 
up  to  by  the  alchemists  as  the  founder  of  their  art.  — 
See  Alchemy. 

Hermetically,  adv.  According  to  the  hermetic 
art.  —  Chemically ;  closely  ;  accurately  ;  as,  a  bottle  her¬ 
metically  sealed. 

Her'mit,  Eremite,  n.  [See  Eremite.]  A  term  often 
applied  in  the  early,  but  more  frequently  in  the  later 
Church,  to  a  person  who,  in  order  to  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tions  and  cares  of  the  world,  withdrew  himself  from 
society  to  a  cavern,  a  mountain,  a  desert,  or  other  soli¬ 
tary  situation,  there  to  devote  himself  to  prayer,  fasting, 
and  mortification  of  the  flesh.  —  See  Anchorite,  Ascet¬ 
icism. 

Hermitage,  ( her'mi-taij ,)  n.  [Fr.  ermitage;  0.  Fr. 
hermitage .]  The  habitation  of  a  hermit ;  a  cell  in  a  se¬ 
cluded  place. 

Her'mitage,  a  celebrated  French  vineyard,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  10  m.  from  Valence,  where  the  fa¬ 
mous  Hermitage  wine  is  produced.  The  best  red  quali¬ 
ties  are  distinguished  by  a  dark -red  color,  an  exquisite 
bouquet,  and  a  taste  of  strawberries.  Their  excellence 
is  only  fully  developed  after  having  been  in  bottle  for 
several  years. 

Hermitage,  in  California,  a  P.  0.  of  Mendocino  co. 

Hermitage,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Floyd  co.,  8 
m.  N.  E.  of  Rome. 

Hermitage,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Douglas  co.  Its 
P.  O.  is  Arcola. 

Hermitage,  in  Louisiana,  a  post-village  of  West  Baton 
Rouge  parish. 

Hermitage,  in  3Iissouri,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Hick¬ 
ory  co.,  about  80  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Hermitage,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Suffolk  co., 
about  6  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  Greenport. 

— A  post-village  of  Wyoming  co.  Pop.  (1897)  about  300. 

Hermitage,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-vill.  of  Mercer  co. 

Hermitage,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Augusta  co. 

Her'mitary,  n.  [L.  Lat.  hermitorium .]  A  cell  per¬ 
taining  to  an  abbey,  for  the  use  of  a  hermit. 

Hermit-crab,  n.  (Zo'dl.)  See  Paguridas. 

Hermit'ical,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  hermit,  or  to  a  re¬ 
tired  life;  suited  to  a  hermit. 

Her'mit  Island,  an  island  in  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean, 
abt.  10  m.  of  Cape  Horn;  Lat.  55°  50'  S.,  Lon.  07°  55'  W. 

Hermodac'tyle,  n.  [Gr.  Hermes,  mercury,  and  dalc- 
tylos,  finger.]  (Med.)  A  species  of  the  Colchicum  tribe, 
probably  that  of  the  Colchicum  illyricum  ;  it  is  irregu¬ 
larly  heart-shaped,  and  has  a  furrow  upon  one  side,  not 
unlike  the  tribe  of  the  Colchicum  autumnale,  now  much 
used  in  the  cure  of  gout ;  it  is  imported  from  Turkey, 
and  was  formerly  esteemed  as  a  cathartic. 

Her'mon,  a  lofty  mountain  on  the  N.E.  border  of 
Palestine,  called  also  Sirion,  Shenir,  and  Sion  (Deut.  iii. 
8;  iv.  39).  It  is  a  part  of  the  great  Anti- Lebanon  range, 
at  the  point  where  an  eastern  and  lower  arm  branches 
off,  a  little  S.  of  the  latitude  of  Damascus,  and  runs  in  a 
southerly  direction,  terminating  E.  of  the  head  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee.  (Fig.  1281.)  This  low  range  is  called 
Jebel-Heish.  Mount  H.  is  believed  to  be  what  is  now 
known  as  Jebel-esh-Sheikh,  whose  highest  summit,  sur¬ 
passing  every  other  in  Syria,  rises  into  the  region  of 
perpetual  snow  or  ice,  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  as  it 
was  formerly  believed,  but  9,000  only  according  to 
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Lynch.  Rnssegger,  and  Capt.  Warren,  who  ascertained 
the  height  on  the  14th  of  Sept.,  1869.  Capt.  Warren 
says  that  the  summit  is  formed  by  three  peaks;  that  on 
the  southern  peak  there  is  a  hole  scooped  out  of  the 
apex,  the  foot  being  surrounded  by  an  oval  of  hewn 
stones;  and  that  at  its  southern  end  is  a  sacellum,  or 
temple,  nearly  destroyed ;  the  latter  appearing  to  be 
Roman  and  of  more  recent  date  than  the  oval. 


Fig.  1281. 

lake  merom,  (with  Mount  Ilermon  in  the  distance.) 


Her'mon,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Knox  co. 

Hermon,  in  Maine,  a  post-towusliip  of  Penobscot  co., 
about  8  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Bangor. 

Hermon,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  St.  Lawrence 
co.,  about  10  m.  S.S.W.  of  Canton. 

Her'mon  Pond,  in  Maine,  a  post-village  of  Penobscot 
co.,  about  10  m.  W.  of  Bangor. 

Her'mos.  [Gr.,  pastor,  or  the  shepherd.]  A  father  of 
the  Church  during  the  1st  century,  who  is  said  to  be  the 
same  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  Rome,  about 
the  year  81.  “The  Shepherd,”  the  work  after  which 
he  is  named,  is  still  extant,  and  was  translated  into  Eng¬ 
lish  by  Archbishop  Wake,  in  1693. 

Hermosil'la,  in  Colorado,  a  village  of  Pueblo  co., 
about  27  m.  S.  E.  of  Pueblo. 

Hern,  n.  (Poetical.)  Abbreviation  of  Heron  (q.v.). 

Hernandia'cese,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  In  some  classifica¬ 
tions,  an  order  of  plants,  united  by  Lindley  to  the 
Thymelacf./f.  (q.  v.). 

Hernan'do,  in  Florida,  a  W.  co.,  bordering  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  area,  about  520  sq.  m.  Rivers.  With- 
lacoochee  river,  and  some  smaller  streams.  Surface, 
level ;  soil,  in  general  fertile.  Cap.  Brooksville.  Pop. 
(1890)  2,476. 

Hernan'do,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  De 
Soto  co.,  about  200  m.  N.  of  Jackson.  Pop.  (1890)  602. 

Hern'don,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Burke  co.,  on 
tbe  Central  R.  R.  of  Ga. 

Hern'don,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Northum¬ 
berland  co.  Pop.  (1897)  about  425. 

Hern'don.  in  Virginia,  a  post-town  of  Fairfax  co., 
about  23  m.  N.  W.  of  Alexandria.  Pop.  (1890)  795. 

Herne  Kay,  a  watering-place  of  England,  co.  Kent, 
8  m.  N.E.  of  Canterbury,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames. 
It  is  a  favorite  summer  resort  of  the  Londoners,  and  has 
a  pier  extending  3,000  feet  into  the  river.  Pop.  2,200, 
and  about  10,000  during  the  bathing-season. 

Her'nia,  n.  [Fr.  hernie;  Gr.  hernos,  a  branch,  from  its 
protruding  forward.]  (Med.)  A  general  term  in  morbid 
anatomy  applied  to  the  protrusion  of  any  viscus  from 
its  natural  cavity.  In  a  more  restricted  sense,  however, 
the  word  only  signifies  a  protrusion  of  the  abdominal 
viscera.  H.  in  the  latter  form  is  unfortunately  very 
frequent.  Many  causes  contribute  to  this  frequency. 
There  are  three  natural  openings  which  are  weak  and 
unprotected  in  the  walls  of  the  abdomen.  These  open¬ 
ings  yield  easily,  and  permit  the  escape  of  any  viscus 
that  may  be  pressed  towards  them  with  even  a  moder¬ 
ate  degree  of  force.  The  nature  of  the  walls,  too,  which 
are  principally  composed  of  muscles,  and  the  coudition 
of  the  viscera  within  —  loose,  liable  to  change  of  size 
and  situation,  and  subject  to  irregular  pressure  by  the 
contractions  of  these  muscular  walls  —  all  unite  to  ren¬ 
der  these  weak  situations  still  more  weak.  The  places 
referred  to  are  called  the  umbilicus,  and  the  inguinal 
and  femoral  canals.  There  are,  however,  other  situa¬ 
tions  where  hernia  may  occur,  though  such  cases  are 
unfrequent.  It  is  also  evident  that  if  the  muscles  or 
tendons  of  the  diaphragm  are  wounded,  some  portion  of 
the  contents  of  the  abdomen  may  escape  ;  thus  consti¬ 
tuting  the  varieties  of  ventral  and  phrenic  hernia.  The 
forms  of  this  disease  have  consequently  been  arranged 
and  named  according  to  the  places  where  they  occur. 
Besides  this  division  as  to  situation,  there  is  another  of 
great  importance,  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  viscus 
displaced.  Men  are  much  more  liable  to  H.  than  women, 
the  proportion  being  about  four  to  one,  and  the  liability 
to  the  disease  increases  with  years.  A  hernia  is  always 
composed  of  a  “  sac  ”  and  its  contents.  The  former  is  a 
portion  of  the  peritoneum  pushed  forward  by  the  pro¬ 
truding  viscera,  and  forming  a  pouch.  Tbe  contents  of 
the  sac  vary  greatly:  but  generally  consist  of  a  portion 
of  the  small  intestines,  especially  the  ilium.  A  certain 
quantity  of  fluid  is  always  found  secreted  in  the  sac, 
together  with  the  viscera.  The  principal  divisions  of 
the  ordinary  disease  are:  reducible  (when  it  is  return¬ 
able  into  the  abdomen) ;  irreducible,  and  strangulated 
hernia.  Reducible  hernia  is  treated  either  with  a  truss, 


sc  as  to  retain  the  protrusion  within  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  or  the  treatment  may  be  radical,  the  contriv¬ 
ances  for  which  are  purely  surgical.  In  the  former 
case,  each  particular  kind  of  hernia  requires  its  special 
form  of  truss,  and  before  applying  it,  the  H.  must  be 
reduced  by  placing  the  patient  on  his  back,  relaxing  the 
muscles  by  bending  back  the  thigh,  and  pressing  the 
tumor  back  in  the  proper  direction.  The  protruded 
discus  cannot  be  returned  into  the  abdomen  in  irreduci¬ 
ble  hernia.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  treated  either  by 
means  of  a  truss  having  a  hollow  pad,  so  as  to  embrace 
the  tumor,  or  radically,  in  some  cases  by  keeping  the 
patient  recumbent,  on  low  diet,  for  two  or  three  months, 
during  which  time  the  bowels  are  kept  open  by  laxa¬ 
tives  and  injections,  the  tumor  being  equally  pressed 
during  the  time.  When  a  portion  of  the  intestine  pro¬ 
truded  is  so  tightly  constricted  that  it  not  only  cannot 
be  returned  into  the  abdomen,  but  has  its  circulation 
arrested  also,  the  disease  is  called  strangulated  hernia. 
If  relief  is  not  speedily  obtained  when  the  disease  occurs 
in  this  form,  it  is  highly  dangerous ;  for  the  strangulated 
part  becomes  gangrenous.  If  the  intestines  cannot  be 
returned  by  pressure,  chloroform  is  administered  inter¬ 
nally  so  as  to  relax  the  muscles,  or  a  hot-bath,  or  bleed¬ 
ing  to  the  verge  of  faintness.  If  none  of  these  methods 
are  of  any  avail,  the  operator  is  obliged  to  divide  the 
constriction  by  means  of  the  knife. 

Her'nial,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  connected  with,  hernia. 

Hernia'ria,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Illecebracese.  The  species  H.  glabra,  the  Burst-wort, 
which  was  formerly  considered  efficacious  in  the  case  of 
hernia,  seems  destitute  of  all  virtue. 

Her'nosaii<l,(  Wester- Norr  l  and.)  a  province  of  Sweden, 
bounded  N.  by  Lapmark,  E.  by  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  S. 
by  Angermannland  and  Dalecarlia,and  W.  by  Norway.  It 
lies  between  Lat.  62°  and  64°  N.,  and  Lon.  15°  and  19° 
E.;  area,  9,500  sq.m.  PYod.  Grain,  flax,  timber,  tar, 
and  pitch.  Pop.  94,000.  —  Its  capital,  llernosand,  on  the 
W.coast  of  the  island  of  Hernoe, is  joined  to  the  mainland 
by  a  bridge  230  m.  N.  of  Stockholm.  Manuf.  Flax,  salt, 
linseed-oil,  brandy,  and  ship-building. 

Hern'sliaw,  n.  Same  as  Heronshaw,  q.  v. 

He'ro,  n.  [Lat.  heros ;  Gr.  heros;  probably  akin  to  Ger. 
lierr,  lord,  master,  and  to  0.  Ger.  her,  heri ,  high,  sacred  ; 
Sax.  hear,  high,  proud.]  A  chief ;  a  man  of  distinguished 
valor,  intrepidity,  or  enterprise  in  danger;  a  prominent 
personage  in  any  great  action  or  event. 

(Lit.)  The  principal  personage  of,  or  the  person  who 
has  the  principal  share  in  the  transactions  related  in,  a 
poem  or  romance.  —  (Myth.)  In  the  Homeric  poems,  H. 
is  a  title  of  honor,  not  only  for  those  who  were  em¬ 
ployed  as  leaders  or  fighting-men  in  war  (the  Danaans 
and  Achreaus  being  collectively  called  heroes),  but  even 
for  heralds  and  minstrels,  and  for  the  unwarlike  Phaea- 
cians.  (Oii.vii.  44.)  In  the  Ilesiodic  Theogony,  the 
Heroes  are  represented  as  a  race  of  men  interposed  be¬ 
tween  the  Brazen  and  the  Iron  Age,  who  fought  at  the 
sieges  of  Troy  and  Thebes.  The  exaltation  of  this  race, 
which  even  in  the  Iliad  (xii.  23)  is  styled  a  race  of  dem¬ 
igods,  was  completed  before  the  time  of  Pindar,  who 
makes  them  a  race  between  gods  and  men.  As  so  used, 
the  term  denoted  especially  those  who  were  sprung 
from  the  union  of  a  divine  with  a  mortal  being;  as  Per¬ 
seus  from  that  of  Zens  with  Danae,  and  Achilles  from 
that  of  Thetis  with  Peleus.  But  in  the  later  historical 
writers,  the  heroes  are  commonly  inferior  local  deities, 
as  for  instance  the  eponymous  heroes  of  the  Attic  tribes. 
Their  chapels,  termed  'Hpipa,  although  supported  by  the 
state,  were  always  distinct  from  the  temples  of  the 
national  gods. 

Her'od,  the  name  of  several  princes,  Idumreans  by  de¬ 
scent,  who  governed  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  Judea, 
under  the  Romans.  The  two  principal  are  :  Herod  the 
Great,  the  son  of  Antipater,  who  appointed  him  governor 
ofGalilee.  Antony  appointed  him  tetrarch,  and  Augustus 
made  him  king  of  the  Jews.  He  governed  with  savage 
cruelty,  and  sacrificed  his  wife  Mariamne,  her  grand¬ 
father  Ilyrcanus,  and  brother  Aristobulus.  At  the  birth 
of  Christ  he  caused  all  the  infants  of  Bethlehem  to  be 
massacred,  in  hopes  that  he  would  fall  among  the  num¬ 
ber.  He  also  put  to  death  his  sons  Alexander  and  Aris¬ 
tobulus,  so  that  Augustus  said,  “  It  was  better  to  be 
Herod’s  hog  than  his  son.”  He  rebuilt  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  and,  in  a  time  of  famine,  sold  his  curiosities 
to  relieve  the  sufferers.  D.  at  the  age  of  70,  after  a  reign 
of  37  years.  —  Herod  Antipas,  the  son  of  the  above; 
succeeded  his  father  as  tetrarch  of  Galilee.  He  divorced 
his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  and 
espoused  Herodias,  the  wife  of  his  brother  Philip,  on 
which  Aretas  declared  war  against  him.  Herod  sac¬ 
rificed  John  the  Baptist  to  the  cruelty  of  Herodias,  and 
his  conduct  occasioned  the  Jews  to  revolt.  Being  called 
to  Rome  to  justify  his  conduct,  he  died  on  the  road. 
This  is  the  Herod  to  whom  Christ  was  sent  by  Pilate. 

Hero'dians,  n.pl.  (Script.)  A  sect  existing  among 
the  Jews  at  the  period  of  our  Saviour’s  preaching. 
(Matthew  xvi. ;  Mark  viii.  15.)  Much  doubt  exists  as 
to  their  history  and  tenets ;  some  commentators,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  imagine  that  they  were  fanatics, 
who  regarded  Herod  the  Great  as  the  Messiah  ;  others, 
that  they  were  a  mere  political  party,  attached  to  the 
family  of  Herod;  while  a  third  opinion  (Bergier,  Die- 
tionnaire  de  Theologie)  is,  that  they  supported  some  in¬ 
novations  attempted  by  Herod  in  the  religious  observ 
ances  of  the  country  by  the  partial  introduction  of 
Pagan  usages. 

Ileredia  iiiis.  a  Greek  historian,  flourished  in  the  3d 
century,  and  held  several  public  offices  at  Rome.  His 
history  is  written  in  Greek,  aud  comprises  the  period 
from  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius  to  the  year  238. 

Herodias.  (Script.)  A  grand-daughter  of  Herod  the 
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Great  and  Martamne,  daughter  of  Aristobulus,  and  sister 
of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  She  was  first  married  to  her  uncle 
Herod  Philip,  but  afterwards  abandoned  him  and  con¬ 
nected  herself  with  his  brother  Herod  Autipas.  It  was 
by  her  artifice  that  Herod  was  persuaded  to  cause  to  be 
put  to  death  John  the  Baptist,  who  had  boldly  denunci- 
ated  the  incestuous  connection  which  subsisted  between 
her  and  Herod. 

Herod  otus,  the  “Father  of  History,”  a  native  of  Hali¬ 
carnassus,  a  Dorian  city  in  Asia  V  in  or.  was  born  b  c. 
484,  and  was  perhaps  alive  in  the  beginning  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  century.  According  to  Suidas,  his  father  was 
called  Lyxas.and  his  mother  Dryo,  both  descended  from 
noble  Halicarnassian  families.  Disgusted  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Lygdamis,  the  grandson  of  Artemisia,  who 
was  tyrant  of  his  native  city,  he  retired  for  a  time  to 
the  island  of  Samos,  whence  he  acquired  the  Ionic  dia¬ 
lect,  in  which  he  afterwards  composed  his  history.  To 
collect  the  necessary  materials  for  his  great  work,  he 
entered,  in  early  manhood,  upon  that  course  of  patient 
and  observant  travel  which  was  destined  to  render  his 
name  illustrious  in  all  future  ages.  During  his  wan¬ 
derings,  he  visited  almost  every  part  of  Greece  and  its 
dependencies,  and  many  other  countries,  the  affairs  of 
which  are  treated  in  his  work,  investigating  minutely 
the  history,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  people.  The 
shores  of  the  Hellespont,  Scythia,  and  the  Euxine  Sea, 
Syria.  Palestine,  Colchis,  the  northern  parts  of  Africa, 
Ecbatana,  and  even  Babylon,  were  the  objects  of  his 
unwearied  search.  On  his  return  from  his  travels,  he 
took  a  prominent  part  in  delivering  his  country  from 
the  tyranny  of  Lygdamis.  But  the  expulsion  of  the 
tyrant  did  not  bring  tranquillity  to  Halicarnassus,  and 
H.,  having  himself  become  an  object  of  dislike,  again 
quitted  his  native  city,  and  settled,  along  with  a  colony 
from  Athens,  at  Thurii,  in  the  south  of  Italy,  B.  c.  443. 
Here  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  here  he 
wrote  the  work  which  has  immortalized  his  name.  The 
time  and  place  of  his  death  are  matters  of  dispute.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  some  he  died  at  Thurii,  and  was  buried  in 
the  market-place,  while  others  assert  that  he  died  at 
Pella,  in  Macedonia.  His  history  consists  of  9  books, 
which  bear  the  names  of  the  9  Muses.  “Next  to  the 
‘  Iliad  ’  and  ‘  Odyssey,’  ”  says  Col.  Mure,  “  the  history  of 
H.  is  the  greatest  effort  of  Greek  literary  genius.  The  one 
is  the  Derl'ection  of  epic  poetry,  the  other  the  perfection 
of  epic  prose.  Were  it  not  for  the  influence  which  the 
prior  existence  of  so  nolde  a  model,  even  in  a  different 
branch  of  composition,  has  evidently  exercised  on  the 
historian,  his  title  to  the  palm  of  original  invention 
might  rival  that  of  his  poetical  predecessor.  In  the 
complexify  of  the  plan  [of  his  history],  as  compared 
with  the  simplicity  of  its  execution,  in  the  multiplicity 
and  heterogeneous  nature  of  its  materials,  and  in  the 
harmony  of  their  combination,  in  the  grandeur  of  its 
historical  masses,  and  the  minuteness,  often  triviality, 
of  its  illustrative  details,  it  remains  not  only  without 
equal,  but  without  rival  or  parallel  in  the  literature  of 
Greece  or  Europe.” 

Hero  ic,  fl.  [Lat.  hero’icus ;  Vv.hfiro'iquel]  Pertaining 
to,  or  resembling  a  hero  or  heroes ;  as,  heroic  valor.  — 
Becoming  a  hero;  bold;  illustrious;  valorous;  gallant: 
brave;  intrepid;  deserving  or  obtaining  distinction  by 
courage  or  magnanimity ;  as,  heroic  enterprise,  heroic 
endurance. 

H.  Age.  See  Hero. 

II.  Poetry.  ( Lit.)  That  poetry  which  recites  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  heroes ;  epic  poetry.  —  II.  Verse.  (Pros.)  The 
verse  appropriated  to  epic  or  heroic  poetry;  —  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  the  hexameter ;  in  English,  Italian,  and  Ger¬ 
man,  the  iambic  of  ten  syllables,  either  with  or  without 
the  additional  short  syllable;  in  French,  the  iambic  of 
twelve  syllables. 

Hero'ically,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  hero;  with 
valor ;  bravely ;  courageously ;  intrepidly ;  as,  the  troops 
fought  heroically. 

Heroi-com'ie.  Heroi-com'ieal,  a.  Consisting 
of  the  heroic  and  the  ludicrous;  denoting  the  high  bur¬ 
lesque;  as,  an  heroi-comic  poem. 

He  roine,  n.  [Fr.  heroine.]  A  female  hero;  a  woman 
of  brave  spirit. 

— The  principal  female  character  in  a  poem,  novel,  or 
drama,  or  one  who  figures  prominently  in  any  remark¬ 
able  action. 

He'roism.  n.  [Fr.  heroisms.]  The  qualities  of  a  hero; 
bravery;  gallantry;  intrepidity;  daring;  courage;  bold¬ 
ness;  magnanimity. 

Her'on,  n.  [Fr. ;  Lat.  ardea.~\  (Zool.)  The  common 
name  of  the  sub-family  of  birds  Ardeinx,  a  division  of  | 
the  family  Ardeidx,  of  which  the  common  Heron  (Ardea  j 
cinerea )  is  the  general  type.  The  characteristics  of  the  j 
Ardeinx  are  as  follows :  — Beak  long,  strong,  straight, 
compressed  in  a  lengthened  cone,  upper  mandible  I 
slightly  cnannelled,  ridge  rounded,  nostrils  lateral,  | 
basal,  pierced  longitudinally  in  the  groove,  and  half  j 
closed  by  a  membrane ;  legs  long,  slender,  naked  above  i 
the  tarsal  joint,  3  toes  in  front,  the  2  outer  united  by  a 
membrane,  1  toe  behind  directed  inwards,  claws  long, 
compressed,  sharp,  the  middle  claw  denticulated  on  the 
inside;  wings  of  moderate  length,  the  first  quill-feather 
a  little  shorter  than  the  second  or  third,  both  of  which 
are  the  longest  in  the  wing.  The  common  H.  is  one  of 
the  most  numerous,  as  well  as  the  best  known  of  wad- 
ing-birds,  and  formerly  the  bird  was  considered  royal 
game,  and  statutes  were  passed  for  its  preservation  in 
most  of  the  European  states.  The  H.  is  said  to  be  very 
long-lived,  and  was  formerly  held  in  considerable  esti¬ 
mation  as  an  article  of  food.  It  visits  Scandinavia  in 
summer,  going  occasionally  as  far  north  as  the  Faroe 
Islands,  Iceland,  and  the  southern  coast  of  Greenland; 
but  it  is  most  abundant  in  Holland.  The  plumage  is  j 


usually  of  a  bluish-ashy  color,  and  the  average  length 
of  the  bird  from  the  point  of  the  beak  to  the  end  of  the 
tail  about  3  feet,  while  from  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end 
ot  the  wing  the  extent  is  about  17  inches.  The  solitary 


Fig.  1282.  — the  common  heron,  (Ardea  cinerea.) 


habits  of  the  H.  are  well  known  ;  for,  except  during  the 
breeding-season,  when  they  congregate  in  large  flocks, 
they  are  generally  seen  alone.  Their  food  is  nearly  en¬ 
tirely  composed  of  fish,  and  they  will  be  seen  for  hours 
standing  by  the  side  of  ponds  and  streamlets,  watching 
for  their  prey,  which  they  catch  by  a  single  dart  of  their 
powerful  beak.  Like  the  rooks,  they  build  their  nests 
on  trees  with  sticks,  lined  with  dried  grass,  wool,  and 
other  warm  materials,  (Fig.  1282.)  The  female  lays  from 
4  to  6  eggs,  of  a  pale  greenish-blue  color.  The  H.  is 
largely  represented  in  America ;  and  one  of  the  largest 


Fig.  12S3. — the  great  blue  heron,  (A rdea  Herodias!) 

species,  the  Great  Blue/T.,  or  Crane,  Ardea  Herodias, 
(Linn.,)  (Fig.  1283.)  is  common  in  the  United  States.  It 
measures  upwards  of  5  feet  in  length  ;  the  beak  is  8 
inches  long,  and  of  a  brown  color,  inclining  to  yellow 
on  the  sides ;  on  the  back  of  the  head  is  a  long-feathered 
crest:  the  space  between  the  beak  and  eye  is  naked, 
and  of  a  pale-yellow;  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  body, 
with  the  belly,  tail,  and  legs,  are  brown ;  the  quilis 
black;  the  neck,  breast,  and  thighs  rufous.  Like  the 
other  species,  it  frequents  the  borders  of  the  lakes  and 
rivers,  and  feeds  on  reptiles  and  small  fishes.  When 
wounded,  it  at  once  prepares  for  defence;  and  the  dog 
or  man  who  comes  within  reach  is  sure  to  receive  a  se¬ 
vere  wound :  and  the  danger  is  greater  as  these  birds 
generally  aim  at  the  eye. 

Her'on  Isles,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
S.  of  the  mouth  of  Mobile  Bay ;  Lat.  30°  12'  N.,  Lon. 
88°  W. 

Her  onry,  n.  A  breeding-place  for  herons. 

Her'on’s-hill,  n.  (But.)  See  Erooium. 

Iler'onshaw.  Ilern'sliitvv,  n.  A  Heron,  q.  v. 

Ilerool'offist.  n.  [Gr.  herds,  and  logos,  discourse.] 
One  who  treats  of,  or  discourses  upon,  heroes. 

He  ro’s  Fountain.  See  Fountain  of  Hero. 

Ile'rosliip,  n.  The  character  of  a  hero. 

He'ro-worsliip,  n.  The  worship  of  heroes,  practised 
by  the  nations  of  antiquity ;  hence,  extravagant  admira¬ 
tion  of  heroes,  or  heroic  qualities. 

Herpes.  ( her'peez ,)  n.  [Lat.  and  Gr.]  (Med.)  A  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  skin,  consisting  in  the  eruption  of  small  ag¬ 
gregated  vesicles.  Several  varieties  of  H.  are  mentioned 
by  systematic  writers  on  skin-diseases.  A  common 
form  is  familiarly  known  as  shingles.  In  this,  which, 
though  not  a  dangerous  is  a  very  troublesome  disease, 
patches  of  herpetic  vesicles  extend  either  quite  around, 
or  half  around  the  body  near  the  waist.  The  treatment 
of  H.  in  its  several  forms  consists  merely  in  correcting 
the  state  of  the  secretions  by  alteratives  and  aperients. 


Herpet'ic,  a.  [Fr.  herpltique .]  Pertaining  to,  re¬ 

sembling,  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of,  the  herpes  ;  as, 
herpetic  eruptions. 

Herpetolog"if,  Herpetologr'ical,  a.  Relating, 

or  pertaining  to,  herpetology. 

HerpetoUogist,  n.  One  versed  in  herpetology. 
Herpetology,  n.  [Gr.  herpetos,  a  reptile;  logos,  & 
discourse.]  (Zool.)  That  branch  of  the  science  which 
treats  of  reptiles.  H.  has  received  the  attention  of  nat¬ 
uralists  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  Linnaeus 
gave  much  study  to  the  subject,  and  Ray  devoted  con¬ 
siderable  time  to  it.  Lacepede,  Brongniart,  Latreille, 
and  Daudin,  also  contributed  to  its  advancement  in  the 
end  of  the  18th  and  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  In 
later  times  the  principal  writers  on  H.  have  been  Sclile- 
gel,  Gray,  Muller,  Owen,  Agassiz,  and  others.  Addi¬ 
tional  interest  is  added  to  the  study  of  this  branch  of 
science  on  account  of  the  numerous  fossil  remains  of 
reptiles  belonging  to  former  geological  periods  which 
have  been  found.  Many  of  these  possess  extraordinary 
characters,  and  are  of  immense  size.  Until  lately,  the 
Balrachia,  or  Amphibia,  have  al ways  been  included 
with  the  reptiles;  consequently,  in  most  works  on  H. 
a  description  of  them  is  to  be  found.  In  this  work  they 
are  separated  in  a  distinct  class,  as  proposed  by  Prof. 
Agassiz,  who,  in  his  Essay  on  Classification  (1857),  in¬ 
sists  on  the  separation  of  the  amphibians  from  the  rep¬ 
tiles  by  the  different  manner  in  which  their  structural 
plan  is  carried  out;  the  former  breathing  by  lungs  or 
gills,  undergoing  metamorphosis,  laying  a  large  number 
of  small  eggs,  and  having  a  naked  skin. — while  the  lat¬ 
ter  are  covered  with  horny  scales,  lay  few  and  compar¬ 
atively  large  eggs,  breathe  by  lungs,  and  undergo  no 
marked  transformation. — See  Batrachia  and  Reptiles. 
H er  polhode,  n.  [A  word  coined  from  the  Gr.  herpo, 
I  wind  along,  polos,  an  axis,  and  hadns,  a  road.]  (Math.) 
A  plane  transcendental  curve,  employed  first  by  Poinsot 
in  his  graphic  representation  of  the  motion  of  a  body 
around  a  fixed  point.  It  is  the  locus  of  the  point  of 
contact  with  a  fixed  plane  of  an  ellipsoid  movable 
around  its  fixed  centre. 

Herre  ra,  Francesco,  el  Viejo,  (the  elder,)  an  eminent 
Spanish  painter,  B.  at  Seville,  1576.  He  was  employed 
to  paint  in  the  palace  and  churches  of  his  native  town, 
and  he  also  painted  many  genre  subjects.  A  Last  Judg¬ 
ment,  and  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  are  among  his  prin¬ 
cipal  works.  D.  aliout  1650. — Herrera,  Francesco,  el 
Mozo,  (the  younger,)  son  of  the  preceding,  and  also  a 
painter,  B.  at  Seville,  about  1622.  lie  studied  at  Rome, 
and  after  his  return  became  second  president  of  the 
Academy  of  Painting,  Murillo  being  then  president.  He 
afterwards  went  to  Madrid,  and  became  first  painter  to 
Philip  IV.  D.  about  1680. — There  were  several  other 
artists  of  the  name  of  Herrera  contemporary  with  Hie 
above. 

Herre'ra-Tortlesil'las,  Antonio  de,  a  Spanish  his¬ 
torian,  B.  1559,  who  wrote  a  General  History  of  the 
Spanish  Conquests  in  America  between  1492  and  1554,  a 
very  elaborate  and  valuable  work,  in  4  vols.  folio.  He 
also  wrote  a  General  History  of  Spain  during  the  reign 
of  Philip  II.,  in  3  vols.  folio,  and  other  important  his¬ 
torical  Avorks.  D.  1625. 

Her'rerite,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Smithsonite,  q.v. 
Her'riek,  Robert,  an  English  poet,  b.  in  London.  1591, 
and  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  is  the  author  of  some 
of  the  most  charming  pastoral  and  anacreontic  verse  in 
the  language,  partaking  largely  of  the  quaint  imagery 
and  melodious  expression  of  the  Elizabethan  school. 
The  Hesperides  may  be  esteemed  his  principal  work. 
Many  of  liis  songs,  as  Cherry  Ripe,  Ac  ,  are  popular  even 
at  the  present  day.  A  selection  of  Ills  poetical  works, 
edited  by  Prof.  Child,  w’as  published  at  Boston, in  2  vols., 
12mo.,  1856,  and  a  new  edition  was  also  brought  out  in 
London,  in  1859. 

H  er'rifU,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Brad¬ 
ford  co.,  10  m.  of  Towanda.  Pop.  (1897)  about  825. 

— A  township  of  Susquehanna  co.  Pop.  (1890)  721. 
Her'ricltville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Bradford  co.  Pop.  (1897)  about  290. 

Her'ring,  n.  [A.S.  h wring ;  Du.  haring ;  Ger.  haring  ; 
Fr.  hareng ;  It.  aringa.  The  A.S.  is  probably  from  here 
—  Ger.  heer,  Goth,  harjis,  an  army,  a  multitude.]  (Zool.) 
A  fish,  several  species  of  which  form  the  genus  Clupea, 
family  Clupeidx.  The  length  of  the  head  of  the  II.,  com¬ 
pared  to  the  length  of  the  body  alone,  without  the  head 
or  caudal  rays,  is  as  1  to  4 ;  the  depth  of  the  body  com¬ 
pared  to  the  whole  length  of  the  fish,  as  1  to  5;  the 
commencement  of  the  dorsal  fin  is  half-Avay  between 
the  point  of  the  upper  jaw  and  the  end  of  the  fleshy 
portion  of  the  tail ;  the  longest  ray  is  nearly  as  long  as 
the  base  of  the  fin  ;  the  pectoral  fin  being  rather  large 
compared  to  the  size  of  the  other  fins.  The  ventral  fin 
arises  considerably  behind  the  line  of  commencement 
of  the  dorsal  fin,  and  is  small,  with  elongated  axillary 
scales,  its  origin  half-way  between  the  point  of  the 
lower  jaw  and  the  end  of  the  short  central  caudal  rays. 
The  anal  fin  begins  half-way  between  the  origin  of  the 
ventral  and  the  end  of  the  fleshy  portion  of  the  tail,  and 
extends  over  half  the  distance  between  its  origin  and 
the  end  of  the  fleshy  portion;  thus  occupying  the  third 
quarter  division  of  the  distance  between  the  origin  of 
the  ventral  fin  and  the  end  of  the  fleshy  portion  of  the 
tail.  The  rays  are  very  short ;  the  tail  considerably 
forked,  with  the  outer  rays  double  the  length  of  the 
middle  ones.  The  lower  jaw  is  much  the  largest;  the 
dorsal  and  abdominal  lines  of  the  body  slightly  con¬ 
vex  ;  the  belly  carinated,  but  not  serrated,  the  scales 
moderate  in  size,  oval,  and  thin.  The  upper  part  of  the 
fish  is  a  fine  blue  color,  with  green  and  other  reflections, 
when  viewed  in  different  lights  ;  the  lower  part  of  the 
side  and  belly,  and  the  gill-covers,  silvery  white,  exhibit- 
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ing  tho  appearance  of  extravasation  when  the  fish  has 
been  dead  some  twenty-four  hours.  The  dorsal  and 
caudal  fins  are  of  a  dusky  hue,  and  those  on  the  lower 
parts  of  the  body  almost  white.  The  opinion,  once  en¬ 
tertained,  that  the  proper  home  of  the  H.  is  within  the 
Arctic  Circle,  and  that  its  vast  shoals  issue  thence  at 
certain  seasons,  migrating  southward,  and  spreading 
themselves  along  the  shores  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Ameri¬ 
ca,  is  now  discarded  as  utterly  without  foundation;  and 
the  H.  is  believed  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  deep  water, 
from  which,  at  certain  seasons,  it  approaches  the  shores, 
probably  never  migrating  to  any  great  distance.  The 
young  are  abundant  in  the  shallow  water  near  the 
shores  at  seasons  when  the  parent  fish  are  abseut.  The 
H.  seems  always  to  deposit  its  spawn  in  comparatively 
shallow  water,  and  is  said  to  be  very  indifferent  whether 
the  spawning-ground  be  sandy,  rocky,  or  covered  with 
submarine  vegetation.  Certain  localities,  however,  have 
the  reputation  of  being  favorite  spawning-grounds. 
When  the  great  annual  shoals  of  herrings  appear  on  the 
coasts,  they  generally  swim  near  the  surface  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  and  are  followed  by  multitudes  of  larger  fishes,  as 
hakes,  dog-fishes,  &c.,  which  prey  on  them  ;  great  num¬ 
bers  also  fall  a  ready  prey  to  gulls  and  other  sea-birds, 
which  congregate  for  the  occasion.  The  food  of  the  II. 
is  believed  to  consist  chiefly  of  minute  crustaceans  aud 
acalephm;  but  it  feeds  also  on  small  fishes,  not  scrupling 
to  devour  even  the  young  of  its  own  species.  The  im¬ 
mense  multitudes  of  herrings  annually  taken  by  the 
net  cause  no  apparent  diminution  of  their  abundance, 
the  destruction  being  compensated  for  by  prodigious 
fecundity ;  more  than  68,000  eggs  have  been  counted  in 
the  roe  of  a  single  female.  But  H.,  without  any  appar¬ 
ent  cause,  often  desert  parts  of  the  coast  where  for  a 
time  they  have  been  remarkably  abundant,  not  return¬ 
ing  in  similar  plenty  till  after  the  lapse  of  a  number  of 
years.  The 
common  Amer¬ 
ican  herring 
has  been  classed 
as  a  distinct 
species  C.  elon- 
gata,  but  is  now 
considered  to  be 
a  variety  of  C. 
h  are  n  gus,  the 
European  species.  The  fish  locally  known  as  the  H.  in 
the  States  S.  of  Maiue,  is  the  alewife  (Alosa  tyrannus), 
belonging  to  the  same  genus  as  the  shad,  which  is 
nearly  allied  to  the  H.  It  is  very  abundant,  and  is  much 
esteemed.  C.  mirabilis,  the  Pacific  coast  species,  closely 
resembles  the  common  H.  Its  abundance  resembles 
that  of  the  Atlantic  H.,  and  the  fishery  is  of  growing 
importance.  H.  are  full  of  roe  in  the  end  of  June,  and 
continue  in  season  till  the  beginning  of  winter,  when 
they  deposit  their  spawn.  The  young  H.  begin  to 
approach  the  shores  in  July  and  August,  and  are  then 
from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  long.  The  If.  was 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  being  rarely,  if  ever,  found 
within  the  Mediterranean.  The  Dutch  are. said  to  have 
engaged  in  the  fishery  in  1104.  The  invention  of  pick- 
liug  or  salting  II.  is  ascribed  to  one  Benkels,  or  Benkel- 
son,  of  Biervliet,  near  Sluys,  who  died  in  1397.  The 
emperor  Charles  V.  visited  his  grave,  and  ordered  a  mag¬ 
nificent  tomb  to  be  erected  to  his  memory.  Since  this 
early  period  the  Dutch  have  uniformly  maintained  their 
ascendency  in  the  H.  fishery.  The  mode  of  fishing  for 
H.  is  by  drift-nets,  very  similar  to  those  employed  in 
the  pilchard  fisheries  ;  the  fishing  is  carried  on  only  in 
the  night,  the  most  favorable  time  being  when  it  is  quite 
dark,  and  the  surface  of  the  water  is  ruffled  by  a  breeze. 
The  seine  is  largely  employed  in  the  alewife  fisheries 
along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Her'ring',  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Allen  co. 

Her7 ring-bone,  n.  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the 
spinal  bone  of  a  herring ;  as,  herring-bone  stitch,  a  kind 
of  cross-stitch  in  seams. 

Herring-bone  irnrk.  {Building.)  Masonry  in  which 
the  stones  are  laid  aslant  iustead  of  being  bedded  flat. 

Her'rington’s  Corners,  in  New  York,  a  village 
and  former  post-office  of  Chemung  co. 

Her'rin’s  Prairie,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  William¬ 
son  co.  Its  post-office  is  Herrin. 

Her'riottsville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  and  for¬ 
mer  post-office  of  Washington  co. 

Herrn'huter.  n.  [From  Hermhut,  in  Upper  Lusatia, 
Germany,  the  first  established  abode  of  the  sect.]  (Heel. 
Hist.)  See  Moravians. 

Hers,  prom,,  fem.  possessive.  (Gram.)  Of  her;  belong¬ 
ing  to  her ;  as,  this  house  is  hers  —  i.  e.,  this  is  her  house, 
“lly  eyes  are  oft'ner  washed  than  hers." —  Shake. 

Herscliel,  (, hlr'shel ,)  n.  [From  the  discoverer,  Sir  W. 
Herschel.]  ( Astron .)  Same  as  Uranus,  q.  v. 

Herscliel,  (her'shel,)  Sir  William,  f.  r.  s.,  a  distin¬ 
guished  astronomer,  b.  at  Hanover,  1738.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  as  a  musician,  aud  early  in  life  entered  one  of  the 
bands  belonging  to  the  Hanoverian  army.  Finding  no 
chance  of  promotion  in  his  own  country,  /T.,in  1757,  re¬ 
paired  to  England,  where  he  met  with  success  as  a 
teacher  aud  director  of  music.  Imbued  with  a  taste  for, 
aud  having  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  astron¬ 
omy,  he  resolved  to  construct  for  himself  a  telescope 
wherewith  to  view  the  celestial  phenomena  he  had 
hitherto  read  of  only.  He  accordingly  completed,  in 
1774,  a  5-feet  Newtonian  reflector,  with  which  he  could 
see  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  and  the  ring  of  Saturn. 
Not  contented  with  this,  H.  made  in  succession  no  fewer 
than  200  seven-feet,  150  ten- feet,  and  about  80  twenty- 
feet  telescopes.  His  first  regular  observations  with  the 
telescope  were  made  in  1776  and  following  years,  and 
were  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
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1780.  In  1781  h'e  discovered  what  he  at  first  thought  a 
comet,  but  which  turned  out  to  be  a  new  planet,  which  he 
called  the  Georgium  Sidus,  but  which  has  since  received 
the  name  of  Uranus,  from  its  being  next  to  Saturn. 
After  this  discovery,  which  spread  his  reputation  over 
Europe,  King  George  III.  munificently  enabled  him,  by 
the  grant  of  a  salary,  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to 
astronomy.  He  therefore  took  up  his  residence  at 
Datchet,  near  Windsor,  where  he  made  many  discoveries 
in  double  and  triple  stars,  on  the  proper  motion  of  the 
sun  and  solar  system,  the  spots  at  the  pole  of  Mars,  aud 
the  nebuhe  and  cluster  of  stars  observed  by  Messier  and 
Mechain.  In  1787,  H.  discovered  a  2d  and  4th  satellite 
of  the  Georgium  Sidus,  and  in  1790  aud  1799.  five  other 
satellites,  viz.,  the  1st,  3d,  5th,  aud  6th,  all  of  which 
move  in  a  retrograde  direction,  in  orbits  almost  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  In  1781,  George  III. 
defrayed  the  expense  of  a  40-feet  telescope  with  a  mirror 
4  feet  in  diameter,  3]^  inches  thick,  and  weighing 
2,118  lbs.  With  this  magnificent  instrument  H.  dis¬ 
covered  the  6th  aud  7th  satellites,  aud  also  the  spots, 
belts,  and  flattening  on  the  4  new  planets  between 
Mars  and  Jupiter.  Till  1820,  Sir  William  communi¬ 
cated  almost  every  year  important  papers  to  the  Royal 
Society  on  nebulas,  clusters  of  stars,  the  construction  of 
the  heavens,  the  motion  of  the  solar  system,  on  double 
stars,  and  on  the  4  new  planets  between  Mars  and  Ju¬ 
piter.  We  owe  to  him  also  the  discovery  of  invisible 
heating  rays  beyond  the  red  extremity  of  the  spectrum. 
Sir  William  H.  was  a  member  of  the  principal  scientific 
societies  of  Europe  and  America;  was  created  ll. d.  in 
1786,  and  in  1816  received  the  Cross  of  the  Royal  Guel- 
phic  Order.  In  1820  he  was  elected  the  first  president 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  and  published  in  the 
first  vol.  of  its  Transactions  a  paper  on  145  new  double 
stars.  D.  Aug.  25,  1822. 

Herschel,  Sir  John  Frederick  William,  Bart,  f.  r.  s., 
d.  c.  L.,  only  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  1792.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  became  senior  wrangler 
in  1813,  aud  following  in  his  father’s  footsteps,  devoted 
his  future  career  to  astronomical  pursuits.  In  1816  he 
received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  for  observations  on  10,000  multiple  stars,  and 
in  1823  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  a  catalogue  of 
380  double  and  triple  stars,  whose  positions  and  appar¬ 
ent  distances  had  never  until  then  been  fixed.  In  1830, 
he  published  measurements  of  1,236  stars,  which  he  had 
discovered  with  his  20-feet  reflecting  telescope.  At 
the  same  time  he  also  devoted  his  attention  to  physics, 
the  results  of  which  appeared  in  his  Treatise  on  Sound  ; 
Treatise  on  the  Theory  of  Light ;  Treatise  on  Astronomy, 
&c.,  besides  a  great  number  of  scientific  memoirs  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Royal  Society’s  “  Transactions,”  &c.  He 
spent  four  years  (1S34-8)  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  he  examined  the  whole  Southern  celestial  hemis¬ 
phere,  and  derived  important  meteorological  and  astro¬ 
nomical  observations  therefrom.  In  1838  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  created  a  baronet;  in 
1839,  an  honorary  D.  c.  L.  of  Oxford  ;  and  in  1842  was 
elected  Lord  Rector  of  Aberdeen  University.  In  1848 
he  filled  the  office  of  President  of  the  Royal  Astronomi¬ 
cal  Society ;  in  1S50,  published  his  valuable  Outlines 
of  Astronomy,  and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Mint,  which  post  he  resigned  in  1855.  D.  1871. 

ller'sclielite,  n.  (Min.)  A  white  or  colorless  mineral, 
found  in  hexagonal  tubular  crystals.  Sp.gr.  2-06.  Comp. 
Silica  47'39,  alumina  20-90,  lime  0-38,  soda  8-33,  potash 
4-39,  water  17‘84. 

Herse,  n.  [Fr.,  a  portcullis,  from  Lat.  hirpex,  gen. 
hirpicis,  harrow.]  Originally,  a  frame  whereon  lighted 
candles  were  placed  at  the  obsequies  of  distinguished 
persons. 

(Fortif.)  (Also  written  Hersillon.)  A  lattice  or  port¬ 
cullis  armed  with  spikes,  used  to  close  a  gateway  ;  also, 
a  harrow  used  in  lieu  of  a  cheval-de-frise  to  impede  the 
advance  of  an  enemy. 

— A  hearse.  See  Hearse. 

— v.  a.  To  put  on  or  into  a  hearse. 

“  Would  she  were  hersed  at  my  foot." — Shake. 

—To  carry  to  the  grave. 

I  lor  self',  pron.  [Her  and  self]  (Gram.)  The  empha¬ 
sized  and  reciprocal  form  of  she  and  her,  denoting  a 
female ;  as,  she  herself  is  to  blame  for  this ;  —  used,  also, 
in  the  predicate,  both  in  the  nominative  and  objective 
cases;  as,  it  is  herself,  she  deceived  herself.  —  In  her 
proper,  true,  and  real  character ;  hence,  mistress  of  her 
own  thoughts  aud  actions  ;  self-governing;  sane;  in  her 
right  mind ;  as,  she  is  now  herself  again,  she  has  come 
to  herself. 

By  herself,  alone  ;  unaccompanied ;  solitary ;  apart ; 
as,  she  chooses  to  walk  by  hersel  f. 

Her'sey,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Osceola  co., 
on  F.  &.  P.  M.  R.R.,  66  m.  N.  of  Grand  Rapids. 

Her'sey  ville,  in  Wis.,  a  post-village  of  St.  Croix  co. 

Hers'felri,  or  Hirsch'feld,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov. 
Hesse-Nassau,  on  the  Fulda,  Manuf.  Woollen  cloth, 
and  serge.  Pop.  (1897)  about  6,950. 

II ersil'lon,  n.  (Fortif.)  See  Herse. 

Hers' man's,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Brown  co. 

Hers'tal,  Her'istal,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  of 
Liege,  on  the  Meuse,  3  m.  N.E.  of  Liege.  Manuf.  Iron 
and  steel  goods.  It  was  in  ancient  times  a  fortress,  and 
from  it  Pepin  d’Heristal,  progenitor  of  Charlemagne, 
took  his  title.  Pop.  6,600. 

Hertford,  or  Herts,  (hartford,)  a  county  of  Eng¬ 
land,  bounded  N.  by  Cambridge  and  Bedford.  E.  by 
Essex,  S.  by  Middlesex,  and  W.  by  Buckingham  and 
Bedford  ;  area,  611  sq.  in.  Manuf.  Straw-plaiting  and 
paper-making.  Prod.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  turnips,  hay 
for  the  London  market,  and  the  county  carries  on  a 
large  trade  in  malt.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Ouse,  Lea, 


Maran,  Beane,  Rib,  Stort,  Colne,  Ver,  and  New  River. 
By  diligent  manuring,  for  which  the  proximity  of  Lon¬ 
don  affords  abundant  facilities,  the  soil  of  II.,  though  not 
naturally  fertile,  has  been  brought  to  a  considerable  de¬ 
gree  of  productiveness.  Pop.  (1881)  202,990. 

Hertford,  a  town  of  England,  cap.  of  above  co.,  on  the 
Lea,  21  m.  N.  of  London.  Manuf.  Flour  and  malt.  The 
castle  served  as  a  place  of  imprisonment  for  David,  king 
of  Scotland,  and  John  the  Good,  king  of  France.  Pop. 
f,265. 

Hertford,  in  North  Carolina,  a  N.E.  co.,  adjoining  Vir¬ 
ginia  ;  area,  about  320  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Blackwater  and 
Meherrin  rivers,  which  unite  in  this  co.  to  form  the 
Chowan  River.  Surface,  generally  level ;  soil,  fertile. 
Cap.  Winton. 

— A  post-village,  cap.  of  Perquimans  co.,  on  the  Perqui¬ 
mans  River,  abt.  12  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  abt.  154  ui. 
E.  of  Raleigh. 

Her'tlia,  Aer'tha,  Aor'tha,  Eor'the.  (Myth.)  A  chief 
divinity  of  the  ancient  German  and  Scandinavian  na¬ 
tions.  She  was  worshipped  under  a  variety  of  names, 
of  which  the  chief  were  analogous  to  those  of  Terra, 
Rhea,  Cybele,  and  Ops  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Her'uli.  n.  pi.  (Hist.)  This  Teutonic  tribe,  from  the 
coast  of  the  Baltic,  descended  the  Danube  to  the  Black 
Sea,  sailed  through  the  Hellespont  in  262,  when,  with 
other  Gothic  tribes,  they  assailed  the  cities  of  Greece, 
burning,  among  others,  the  famous  temple  of  the  goddess 
Diana  at  Ephesus.  They  were  met  near  Athens  by  De- 
xippus,  who  routed  them  in  267.  They  again  wandered 
northward,  invaded  Italy,  and  overthrew  the  W.  empire 
in  476.  The  Longobardi  almost  destroyed  them  in  512, 
and  their  name  is  mentioned  for  the  last  time  in  history 
at  the  defeat  and  death  of  Teias  by  Narses,  in  553. 

Herz,  Henri,  a  German  composer  and  pianist,  b.  in  Vi¬ 
enna,  1806.  His  numerous  productions  are  remarkable 
for  elegance;  as  a  pianist  he  enjoyed  great  popularity. 
In  1846-7  he  made  a  professional  visit  to  the  U.  S. 

Herzegovina.  ( hairts-e-gn-vee'na ,)  or  Hersek,  (hair'- 
seck,)  a  former  province  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  nomi¬ 
nally  forming  (with  the  exception  of  Castel-nuova,  and 
some  adjoining  districts)  a  part  of  the  eyalet  or  pashalic 
of  Bosnia.  H.  was  bounded  N.  by  Croatia.  S.  by  Mon¬ 
tenegro,  E.  by  Bosnia,  and  on  the  W.  by  Dalmatia.  TTie 
principal  cities  are  Frebigne  (former  cap.),  and  Mostar. 
Its  political  and  ethnographical  character  coincide  with 
those  of  Bosnia  (q.  v.),  though  it  differs  in  physical  char¬ 
acter.  H.  was  occupied  in  1878  under  the  Berlin  treaty, 
and  the  government  has  since  been  administered  by  the 
Austro-Hungarian  monarchy.  Area,  3,616  sq  m.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  200,000.  See  Austria. 

Hestlin,  ( hes'daing ,)  a  fortified  town  of  France,  dept. 
Pas-de-Calais,  16  m.  S.E.  of  Moutreuil ;  pop.  4,000. 

II  esh  bon.  (Script.)  A  celebrated  city  of  the  Amorites, 
20  m.  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan,  (Josh.  iii.  10;  xiii. 
17.)  It  was  given  to  Reuben ;  but  was  afterwards  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Gad,  and  then  to  the  Levites.  It  had  been 
conquered  from  the  Moabites  by  Sihon,  and  became  his 
capital ;  and  was  taken  by  the  Israelites  a  little  before 
tho  death  of  Moses,  (Num.xx i.  25 ;  Josh.  xxi.  39.)  After 
the  ten  tribes  were  transplanted  into  the  country  be¬ 
yond  the  Euphrates,  the  Moabites  recovered  it,  (Isaiah 
xv.  4.)  Its  ruins  are  now  called  Ilesban,  and  cover  the 
sides  of  a  hill  7  m.  N.  of  Medeba. 

Hesh  bon,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  O.  of  Indiana  co. 

He'siml,  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  poets,  who  is  usually 
supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  8th  cent.,  u.  C.  Ho  was  a 
native  of  Ascra,  in  Boeotia,  but  almost  nothing  is  known 
of  his  life.  A  family  dispute  drove  him  from  Ascra,  aud 
he  settled  at  Orchomeuos.  The  works  attributed  to  him 
are  the  poems  entitled,  Works  and  Days,  Theogony, 
Shield  of  Hercules ,  and  the  lost  Catalogue  of  Women. 
The  poetry  of  the  Works  and  Days  is  of  a  homely  and 
didactic  character,  dealing  with  the  practical  interests 
of  common  life.  It  is  “a  faithful  transcript,”  says  Gott¬ 
fried  MUller,  ‘-of  the  whole  condition  of  Boeotian  life.” 
The  Theogony,  however,  is  of  a  different  character,  being 
an  attempt  to  present  a  systematic  view  of  the  origin  and 
powers  of  the  gods,  and  of  the  order  of  nature.  It  is  of 
great  importance  for  the  history  of  the  religion  of  the 
Greeks. 

Hesio'ne.  (Myth.)  A  daughter  of  Laomedon,  king  of 
Troy,  and  sister  of  Priam.  Neptune,  in  his  anger  against 
her  father  for  having  failed  in  a  promise  towards  him, 
sent  a  monster  to  ravage  his  country.  The  oracle  con¬ 
signed  her,  as  an  expiatory  victim,  to  it;  Hercules  de¬ 
livered  her  as  she  was  about  to  be  devoured  by  the  mons¬ 
ter;  but  not  obtaining  the  reward  promised  by  her 
father,  he  carried  her  off,  and  gave  her  in  marriage  to 
his  friend  Telamon.  The  abduction  of  H.  became  the 
Trojan  pretext  for  the  carrying  off  of  Helen  by  Paris. 

Hes  itancy,  n.  [Lat.  hsesitantia.)  A  hesitating;  a 
doubting;  a  pausing  to  consider ;  dubiousness ;  suspense. 
“Some  of  them  reasoned  without  doubt  or  hesitancy."  Atterbury. 

— Vacillation  of  manner ;  indecision  of  thought  or  action; 
as,  he  spoke  with  hesitancy. 

II ('s  i taut ,  a.  [Lat.  hsesitans.]  Hesitating;  deliber¬ 
ative;  not  prompt  to  act  or  decide. — Wanting  aptness 
or  fluency  of  speech. 

Hes'itantly,  adv.  With  doubt,  pause,  or  hesitancy. 

Hes'itate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  hsesito,  hsesitatum,  frequent,  from 
htcreo,  lisesum,  to  hang  or  hold  fast,  to  stick.  See  Ad¬ 
here.]  To  stick  fast;  to  remain  fixed  in  a  place;  to 
stop  or  pause  respecting  decision  or  action ;  to  be  doubt¬ 
ful  as  to  fact,  principle,  or  determination  ;  to  be  in  sus¬ 
pense;  as,  he  hesitates  about  the  matter. — To  stammer; 
to  halt  or  bungle  in  speech ;  as,  a  hesitating  delivery. 

— v.  a.  To  be  undecided  in  reference  to;  to  be  vacillating 
about;  also,  to  speak  haltingly, or  with  hesitation;  to 
stammer  out. 

“  J ust  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike." — Pope. 
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Hesitating1,  p.  a.  Doubting;  pausing;  stammering. 

Hesitatingly,  adv.  With  hesitation  or  doubt. 

Hesitation,  n.  [Fr.  hesitation,  from  L.  Lat.  hesitatio .] 
Act  of  hesitating;  a  pausing  or  delay  in  forming  an 
opinion  or  commencing  action  ;  doubt.  —  A  stopping  in 
speech;  intermission  between  words;  stammering. 

“  Many  clergymen  are  unable  to  go  on  without  perpetual  hesita¬ 
tions."  —  Swift. 

Hes'per,  lies 'per  ns,  n.  [Lat.  hesperus;  Gr.  hes- 
peros.]  The  evening  star. 

Hes'per,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Win¬ 
neshiek  co.,  abt.  14  m.  N.E.  of  Decorah;  pop.  of  town¬ 
ship  1,010. 

Hesperan'tlia.  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants,  order  Iridacese ,  the  species  of  whicli  are  com¬ 
monly  called  Evening-Jiowert,  in  reference  to  the  time 
the  flowers  expand. 

Hespe  ria,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Oceana  co. 

Hespe  ria n.  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Webster  co 

Hesper'itles,  n.  pi.  (Myth.)  The  name  of  the  famous 
sisters,  who,  assisted  by  the  dragon  Ladon,  guarded  the 
golden  apples  which  Hera  had  received,  on  her  mar¬ 
riage  with  Zeus,  from  Ge.  Their  genealogy,  as  well  as 
their  number,  are  variously  given  by  mythologists. 
They  were,  however,  commonly  set  down  at  4,  whose 
names  were  iEgle,  Erythia,  llestia,  and  Arethusa.  The 
locality  of  the  gardens  was  also  a  matter  of  controversy, 
the  two  favorite  opinions  placing  them  westward  of 
Mount  Atlas,  and  north  of  the  Caucasus.  With  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  Atlas  the  apples  were  stolen  by  Hercules, 
who  killed  the  dragon. 

II esperid i no.  n.  (Chem.)  A  fragrant  volatile  oil, 
obtained  from  the  leaves  and  the  rind  of  the  fruit  of 
the  Aurantiacese,  q.  v. 

Hesperitl  i h m.  n.  [From  the  golden  apples  of  the 
Hesperides.)  (Bot.)  A  many-celled,  few-seeded,  superior, 
indehiscent  fruit,  covered  by  a  spongy  separable  rind  ; 
the  cells  easily  separable  from  each  other,  and  contain¬ 
ing  a  mass  of  pulp,  in  which  the  seeds  are  imbedded;  — 
example,  the  orange. 

Hes'peris,  n.  [Gr.,  evening, —  the  flower  being  then 
more  fragrant.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Brassi- 
acex.  The  species  II.  matronalis,  the  ltocket  or  Dame's 
Violet,  stem  single,  erect,  3-4  feet  high,  leaves  lanceolate, 
flowers  purple,  often  doubled,  is  a  fine  garden  perennial, 
said  to  be  found  native  about  Lake  Huron. 

Hes'perus.  n.  [Lat.]  See  Hesper. 

Hess,  Hei  much  von,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
modern  German  painters,  b.  at  Diisseldorf.  1798.  He 
was  of  a  family  illustrious  in  art,  and  was  first  taught 
by  his  father.  After  distinguishing  himself  by  several 
fine  religious  paintings,  he  was  sent  to  Rome  under  the 
patronage  of  the  king  of  Bavaria,  and  in  1826  was  ap¬ 
pointed  professor  in  the  Academy  of  Munich,  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Painted-Glass  Manufactory.  His  most  cele¬ 
brated  frescoes  are  those  of  All-Saints  Church,  the 
Court  Chapel,  anil  the  basilica  of  St.  Boniface,  thelatter 
representing  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  saint.  Among  his 
other  works  are  named  a  Holy  Family ,  exhibited  in 
1817 :  Faith ,  Love,  Hope ;  Apollo  and  the.  Nine  Muses, 
painted  during  his  stay  at  Rome;  and  a  Last  Supper. 
The  works  of  this  great  artist  form  one  of  the  principal 
attractions  of  Munich.  He  obtained  great  reputation 
also  as  a  portrait-painter.  D.  at  Munich,  1863. 

Hes'se,  or  H  es'sia,  a  territory  of  Germany,  origi¬ 
nally  peopled  by  the  Catti,  or  Cliatti,  an  old  Teutonic 
tribe.  In  the  time  of  Clovis  I.  it  formed  part  of  Thu¬ 
ringia,  but  in  902  was  under  the  govt,  of  a  count  or 
Hesse.  It  afterwards  passed  by  marriage  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Louis  I.  of  Thuringia  (1130-1140),  and  on  the 
extinction  of  his  male  line  in  1247,  was  erected  into  a 
distinct  landgraviate  under  Henry  “  the  Infant,”  whose 
claims  were  finally  established  in  1261.  In  1292  it  be¬ 
came  a  principality  of  the  empire,  and  in  1458  was  di¬ 
vided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Hesse,  the  entire  territory 
again  becoming  united  under  the  Landgrave  of  Lower 
Hesse  in  1500.  On  the  death  of  Philip  I.,  in  1567,  H. 
was  divided  between  his  four  sons,  who  founded  the 
houses  of  Cassel,  Marburg,  Rheinfels,  and  Darmstadt. 
The  first  house  of  Rheinfels  becoming  extinct  in  1583, 
and  that  of  Marburg  in  1604,  the  country  became  di¬ 
vided  between  the  families  of  Ilesse-Cassel  and  Ilesse- 
Darmstadt,  ( q .  v.) 

Hes'se-f  assel,  formerly  Electoral  Hesse,  [Ger.  Kur- 
hessen ,]  a  prov.  of  W.  Germany,  belonging  to  Prussia, 
consisting  of  a  central  territory,  bounded  N.W.  by 
Prussia,  Westphalia,  and  Waldeck;  N.E.,  Hanover,  and 
Prussian  Saxony;  E.,  Saxe-Weimar;  S.  and  S.E.,  Bava¬ 
ria;  and  W.  Frankfort,  Nassau,  and  Ilesse-Darmstadt ; ; 
the  whole  lying  between  Lat.  50°  5'  and  52°  28'  N.,  and  I 
Lon.  8°  30'  and  10°  40'  30"  E.  H.  C.  was  formerly  di¬ 
vided  into  4  sub-provs.,  viz.,  Upper  and  Lower  Hesse, 
Fulda,  and  Hanau.  Area,  4,430  sq.  m.  Surface,  Moun¬ 
tainous  in  the  N.E.,  E.,  and  S.  portions;  and,  generally 
speaking,  one  of  the  most  richly  wooded  countries  in 
Europe.  Rivers.  Weser,  Main,  Fulda,  Ac.  Soil.  Mod¬ 
erately  fertile.  Agric.  Prod.  Rye,  barley,  oats,  pulse, 
maize,  and  potatoes.  Tobacco,  flax,  and  hemp  are  also 
raised.  Clim.  Healthy.  Min.  Mining  is  extensively  car¬ 
ried  on;  iron,  cobalt,  copper,  rock-salt,  and  coal  being 
the  chief  results.  Manuf.  Linens,  hardware,  arms, 
earthenware,  Ac.  Chief  towns.  Cassel  (the  cap.),  Hanau, 
Fulda,  and  Marburg.  Pop.  770,569.  Hist.  The  sovereign 
house  of  H.  C.  was  founded  by  William  "the  Sage”  in 
1567.  The  landgrave  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  elector 
by  the  treaty  of  Luneville  in  1801.  From  1806  to  1813,  II. 
C.  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  of  which 
Cassel  was  the  cap.  It  was  reerected  into  an  electorate 
in  1813,  and  finally  annexed  to  Prussia  in  1867,  which 
power,  by  a  decree  of  Dec.  7,  1868,  amalgamated  it  with  , 
the  duchy  of  Nassau,  under  the  title  of  Hesse-Nassau.  | 
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Hes'se-Darni  stadt.or  theGR\NP-DucnY  of  IIf.sse, a 
state  of  S.  Germany  forming  part  of  the  German  Empire, 
consisting  of  the  provs.  of  Starkenburg  and  Rhenish  j 
Hesse,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  Rhine,  and  J 
bounded  N.  by  the  Prussian  prov.  Hesse-Nassau,  E.  Ba¬ 
varia,  S.  Baden,  and  W.  Rhenish  Havana  and  Prussia,  i 
Area,  2,695  sq.  m.  Gen.  Detc.  The  surface  of  Il.-b.  is  very 
diversified,  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  level  and 
very  fertile  plain ;  the  E.  part  of  Starkenburg,  however, 
is  occupied  by  the  hilly  and  richly-wooded  tract  of  the 
Odenwald.  Rivers.  The  Rhine,  Main,  Setz,  Nahe,  Ac. 
Clim.  Healthy.  Soil.  Highly  productive,  and  especially 
adapted  to  agriculture.  Prod,  Cereals,  wines,  fruits, 
rape,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  timber,  Ac.  Cattle-breeding 
is  conducted  on  an  extensive  scale.  Min.  The  working 
of  salt,  copper,  and  iron  mines  is  an  important  feature 
of  industrial  economy;  building-stone,  slates,  marble, 
gypsum,  and  potter’s  clay  form,  also,  important  mineral 
products.  Manuf.  Damask,  linens,  silks,  tobacco,  earth¬ 
enware,  and  chemicals.  Govt.  A  limited  monarchy, 
hereditary  in  the  male  line,  whose  head  bears  the  title 
of  grand-duke.  This  state  may,  however,  be  considered 
as  possessing  a  mere  nominal  independence, it  being,  in 
all  essential  respects,  entirely  under  Prussian  control. 


Fig.  1285. — FOUNTAIN  AT  MAYENCE. 


Chief  Towns.  Darmstadt  (the  cap.),  Mayence,  Worms,  Ac. 
Pop.  (1897)  abt.  990,200.  Hist.  This  state  was  separated 
from  Hesse  on  the  death  of  Philip  I.  (“  the  Magnani¬ 
mous”),  in  1567.  In  1801  Louis  X.  was  compelled  to  cede 
several  districts  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  for  which 
he  received  in  exchange  the  duchy  of  Westphalia,  &c. 
In  1806,  H.-D.  became  a  grand-duchy.  The  grand-duke 
joined  the  alliance  against  France  in  1813,  and  ceded 
Westphalia  and  other  territories  to  Prussia  in  1815;  in 
1850,  joined  the  Au^rian  league  assembled  at  Frankfort 
under  the  name  ot  the  Ancient  German  Diet,  and,  in 
1866,  surrendered  to  Prussia  the  prov.  of  Hesse-IIom 
burg.  It  entered  the  German  Empire  in  1870. 

Hes'se-Hom'burg,  a  former  landgraviate  of  Ger¬ 
many,  consisted  of  the  provs.  of  Ilomburg  and  Meisen- 
lieim ;  the  former  of  which  was  bounded  by  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt,  Ilesse-Cassel,  and  Nassau,  and  the  latter  by  Rhen¬ 
ish  Prussia  and  the  Bavarian  palatinate;  area,  106  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  26,000.  The  male  line  of  II- H.  became  ex¬ 
tinct  by  the  death  of  the  landgrave  Ferdinand  Hein¬ 
rich  Friedrich,  March  24,  1866 ;  the  state  was  incor¬ 
porated  with  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  now  forms  part  of 
Prussian  Hesse-Nassau. 

lies  'se-Sas  sau.  a  new  prov.  of  Prussia,  incorporated 
by  decree  of  Dec  7,  1868,  by  the  union  of  the  prov.  of 
Upper  Hesse  (formerly  a  portion  of  the  grand-duchy  of 
Hesse)  with  the  ci-devant  duchy  of  Nassau ;  pop.  1,553,344. 

Hes'senberg-ite.  n.  (Min.)  A  transparent  bluish 
mineral  from  Mt.  Fibia,  near  St.  Gothard.  It  is  a  sili¬ 
cate,  but  its  composition  is  not  fully  known. 

Hessian,  (Aes/t'an,)  a.  ( Geog .)  Relating  or  belonging 
to  Hesse,  Germany ;  as.  Hessian  patriots. 

— n.  A  native  of  Hesse,  Germany. 

Hessian  Boots,  n.  pi.  A  kind  of  long,  tasselled  boots. 

Hessian  Fly,  n.  ( Zool .)  See  Cecidomya. 

Hes'site.  n.  (Min.)  Telluric  silver.  A  gray  mineral 
of  metallic  lustre,  containing  silver  62’ 8,  tellurium  37-2, 
sometimes  gold  in  place  of  part  of  the  silver.  Sp.  gr. 
8-3-8-6.  Occurs  at  the  Stanislaus  mine.  Cal. 

Hess  Road,  in  New  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Niagara  co. 

Hess'ville,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Montgomery  co., 
about  50  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Albany. 

Hess'ville,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Harrison  co. 

Ifest,  n.  [A.  S.  has ;  Gvr.geheiss,  command.]  Command; 
precept;  injunction.  (Principally  used  in  composition.) 
See  Behest. 

Hes'ter,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Marion  co.,  abt.  I 
10  ni.  N.  of  Palmyra. 

Hes'ton ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  suburban  village 
within  the  chartered  limits  of  Philadelphia,  about  4  m. 
W.  of  the  State  House. 

Hesychast,  (hes'e-lcdst,)  n.  [Gr.  hesychastes .]  (Feel. 
Hist.)  One  of  a  singular  class  of  fanatics,  who  were  es-  ] 


tablished  in  the  15th  century,  in  some  of  the  Gieek 
monasteries  of  Mount  Athos.  These  Quietists  pretended 
to  have  attained  a  perfect  interior  life  of  devotional  re¬ 
pose  by  intense  contemplation.  One  of  their  maxims, 
apparently  derived  from  some  of  the  strange  practices 
ol  the  Indian  ascetics,  directs  the  disciple  to  “  raise  his 
spirit  above  all  vain  and  transient  things,  repose  his 
head  on  his  breast,  and  turn  his  eyes  with  his  whole 
power  of  meditation  upon  his  navel.”  Hence,  these 
visionaries  derived  the  nickname  of  Omphalopschoi 
(Cantacuzenus,  ii.  38),  or  Umbilicarii ;  they  were  also 
termed  Thaborites.  from  their  notion  respecting  a  divine 
light  inhabiting  the  heart  of  the  devotee. 

Hetse'ria,  n.  [Gr.  hetaireia,  companionship.]  (Hist.)  A 
word  frequently  used  by  classical  writers  to  signify  an 
association  of  any  kind;  thus  the  fraternities  of  the 
early  Christians  are  called  Iletajrise.  In  modern  times 
two  celebrated  associations  among  the  Greeks  have  as¬ 
sumed  the  name.  The  first  was  the  Hetaria  of  the  Phi- 
loinusoi,  or  Friends  of  the  Muses  —  a  society  formed  for 
the  purposes  of  education,  founded  (it  is  said)  by  Capo 
d  Istrias,  about  1814 ;  it  established  schools  at  Athens 
and  elsewhere,  and  numbered  at  one  time  80,000  asso¬ 
ciates.  It  was  dissolved  in  1821;  but  renewed  in  1824, 
when  Athens  was  in  thehands  of  the  Greeks.  The  more 
famous  political  Hetaria  owes  its  foundation  to  the 
celebrated  Rigas,  who  died  in  1798.  It  was  renewed  abt. 
1816,  extended  its  ramifications  through  all  Greece,  and 
produced  the  Greek  revolution, begun  by  Ypsilanti  inl821. 

Heteh'el,  v.  a.  See  IIatciiel. 

Hole  !•©-.  [Gr.  heteros,  the  other,  one  of  two.]  As  a 
Greek  prefix,  or  in  composition,  this  term  usually  in¬ 
dicates  difference-,  —  used  antagonistically  to  the  prefix 
homo,  denoting  resemblance. 

Hctcrocar'pons,  a.  [Gr.  heteros,  the  other,  and  kar- 
P"S,  fruit.]  (Bot.)  That  bears  fruit  of  two  sorts  or  shapes. 

Heteroee  pit  it  1©  Its,  a.  [Gr.  heteros,  and  kephale,  a 
head.]  (Bot.)  Having  male  and  female  flower-heads  in 
the  same  individual. 

llelei'ocercal,  ( liet-er-o-ser'kal J  a.  [Gr.  heteros,  and 
kerkns,  the  tail.]  (lchth.)  An  epithet  applied  to  fishes 
which  have  the  upper  fork  of  the  tail  longer  than  the 
lower,  as  in  the  shark  and  sturgeon. 

Hetei'©eIironi©iis,  ( het-er-ok'ro-mus ,)  a.  [Gr.  hete¬ 
ros,  and  chroma,  color.]  (Bot.)  Applied  to  a  flower- 
head.  when  the  florets  of  the  centre  or  disc  are  differ¬ 
ent  in  color  from  those  of  the  circumference. 

Het'ei’oclile,  n.  [ Fr.  heteroclite ;  Gr.  heteroklilos  — 
heteros,  another,  and  klitos,  bent,  from  blind,  to  bend 
down,  to  decline.]  That  which  is  of  a  different  declen¬ 
sion. —  Any  thing  or  person  deviating  from  common 
forms. 

(Gram.)  A  word  which  is  irregular  or  anomalous. 

Het'eroclite,  Heteroelit'ic,  Heteroelit'i- 
cal,  a.  Irregular ;  anomalous ;  deviating  from  ordi¬ 
nary  forms  or  rules ;  abnormal ;  as,  “  heteroclitical  sins.” 

Browne. 

Het'eroclin,  n.  (Min.)  A  brownish-black  mineral, 
consisting  mainly  of  binoxide  of  manganese,  a  variety 
of  Bracnite,  q.  v. 

Heterodac'tyle,  a.  (Zool.)  Having  the  toes  irregu¬ 
lar.  either  as  to  number  or  formation. 

II et  croilox .  a  [Fr.  heterodoxe ;  Gr.  heteros,  and  doxa, 
a  notion,  an  opinion,  from  dokeo.  to  think.]  Holding 
opinions  different  from  those  which  are  established,  or 
are  prevalent. 

(Eccl.)  Said  of  persons  holding  opinions  repugnant 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Scripture,  or  contrary  to  those 
of  an  established  Church  ;  heretical ;  contrary  to  the 
faith  and  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures;  antagonistic  to 
the  doctrines  or  tenets  of  any  established  Church ;  —  op¬ 
posed  to  orthodox. 

Het'erocloxly,  adv.  In  a  heterodox  manner. 

Het'erod«xness,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being 
heterodox. 

Het'erodoxy,  n.  [Fr.  heUrodoxie .]  An  opinion  or 
doctrine  different  from  or  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Scriptures,  or  opposed  to  those  of  an  established 
church ;  heresy. 

Heterog  amons,  a.  [Gr.  heteros,  other,  and  gamos, 
marriage.]  (Bot.)  Applied  to  grasses,  when  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  sexes  is  different  in  different  spikeletsfrom 
the  same  root,  as  in  Andropogon ;  in  Composite  plants, 
where  the  florets  are  of  different  sexes  in  the  same 
flower-head. 

Hcterogan'g'liate,  a.  [Gr.  heteros,  and  gagglion, 
ganglion.]  (Physiol.)  Having  the  ganglionic  nervous 
system,  and  the  ganglions,  often  uusymmetrically  scat¬ 
tered. 

Heterog-ene'ity,  n.  [Fr.  hetSrogfniite.]  Hetero¬ 
geneousness. 

Heteroge'neous,  Heterog'e'neal,  a.  [Gr.  hete¬ 
ros,  and  genos,  race,  descent,  sort,  kind.  See  Genus.]  Of 
a  different  kind  or  nature  ;  unlike  or  dissimilar  in  kind ; 
—  used  in  opposition  to  homogeneous;  as.  heterogeneous 
bodies. 

Heterogeneous  attraction.  (Chem.)  See  Affinity. 

Heterogeneous  quantities.  (Math.)  Quantities  incapable 
of  being  compared  together  in  respect  of  magnitude, 
as  lines  and  surfaces,  surfaces  and  solids,  Ac. 

Heteroge  neously,  adv.  In  an  heterogeneous  man¬ 
ner. 

Heterojge'neousness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
heterogeneous ;  difference  of  nature  and  quality ;  dis¬ 
similitude  or  contrariety  in  kind. 

Heterogen'esis,  n.  [Gr.  heteros,  and  genesis,  birth.] 
(Physiol.)  A  term  defined  by  Pouchet  as  noting  the 
production  of  a  new  animal  without  the  intervention 
of  parents,  all  its  primordial  elements  being  drawn  from 
surrounding  nature.  It  is  analogous  to  spontaneous 
generation. 
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Heterog'eny,  n.  [Gr.  heteros ,  other,  and  genos,  race.] 
The  production  of  .young  in  different  kinds. 

Hctei'og'raitli'ic.  a.  Representing  different  sounds 
in  different  words  with  the  same  letters. 

Heterog'raphy,  n.  [Gr.  heteros,  other,  and  graph  e, 
writing.J  That  method  of  spelling  in  which  ttie  same 
letters  represent  different  sounds  in  different  words,  as 
in  the  ordinary  English  orthography. 

Heterol  ogous,  a.  [Gr.  heteros,  and  logos,  propor¬ 
tion.]  Having  different  constituent  elements  or  parts: 
having  unequal  proportions;  —  in  contradistinction  to 
homologous. 

II.  series.  ( Cheni.)  Those  series  whose  numbers  mani¬ 
fest  a  similarity  of  origin  from  liomologues,  but  which 
differ  considerably  in  their  properties.  See  Homolo¬ 
gous  Series. 

Ileteroin'erous,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  heteros,  and  meros,  a 
leg.J  (Zoijl.)  A  name  given  to  Coleopterous  insects 
which  have  five  joints  in  the  tarsus  of  the  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  pair  of  legs,  and  only  four  joints  in  the  tarsus  of 
the  third  pair. 

Heteroinor'pliite,».  (Min.)  Same  as  Jamesokite,q  v. 

Heteromor'plious,  a.  [Gr.  heteros,  and  mnrphe, 
form.J  (Hot.)  Of  an  irregular  or  singular  form ;  hav¬ 
ing  two  or  more  shapes. 

Heterooil'sian,  lleteroon'sious,  a.  [Gr.  het¬ 
eros,  and  ousia,  essence.]  Partaking  of  different  natures, 
or  essential  qualities. 

Heteropath'ic,  a.  [Gr.  heteropathes.]  Same  as  Allo¬ 
pathic,  q.  V. 

Heteropll'y lions,  a.  [Gr.  heteros, and  phyllnn.  leaf.] 
(But.)  Applied  to  plants  which  have  two  different  kiuds 
of  leaves  on  the  same  stem. 

Het'eropod,  n.  One  of  the  IIeteropoda,  q.  v. 

Heterop'oda,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  heteros,  and  pous,  foot.] 
(Zoijl.)  An  order  of  molluscous  animals  comprehending 
those  which  have  the  foot  compressed,  and  in  the 
form  of  a  thin  vertical  fin,  as  in  the  Carinaria. 

Heterop'orious,  a.  Of,  relating  or  pertaining  to,' 
the  heteropods. 

lleterop'tera,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  heteros,  and  pteron,  wing.] 
(Zoijl.)  A  section  of  Ilemipterans  comprehending  all 
the  Bugs,  distinguished  by  having  the  liemelytra  termi¬ 
nating  abruptly  by  a  membranous  appendage. 

Heterop'tics,  n,  sing.  [Gr.  heteros,  and  Eng.  optics.] 
False  optics. 

Heteroscian,  ( het-er-Osh'yan ,)  a.  (Geog.)  Of,  relat¬ 
ing  or  pertaining  to,  a  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface, 
considered  relatively  to  a  certain  other  portion,  so  situ¬ 
ated  that  the  shadows  of  two  objects,  one  being  in  the 
former,  and  the  other  in  the  latter,  fall  in  opposite  di¬ 
rections. 

■ — n.  [Gr.  heterosldos  —  heteros,  and  okia,  shadow.]  (Geog.) 
An  epithet  applied  by  the  ancient  geographers  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  two  temperate  zones,  because  their 
shadows  at  mid-day  are  always  projected  in  opposite  di¬ 
rections  in  respect  to  each  other;  in  one  case  to  the 
north,  and  in  the  other  to  the  south. 

Het'erosite,  n.  (Min.)  A  phosphate  of  the  oxides 
of  iron  and  manganese ;  a  variety  of  Triphylite,  q.  v. 

Heteros'troplie,  a.  [See  below.]  (Conch.)  Re¬ 
versed  ;  a  term  applied  to  shells  whose  spires  turn  in  a 
contrary  direction  to  the  usual  way. 

Heterot/ropal,  Heterot'ropous,  a.  [Gr.  he¬ 
teros,  and  trepo,  I  turn.]  (Bot.)  A  term  applied  to  the 
embryo  of  a  seed  when  the  former  lies  across  the  latter, 
that  is  to  say,  neither  pointing  to  its  base  nor  apex. 

Hetli.  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Harrison  co.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  1,810. 

Het'inan.u;  pi.  Hetmans.  [Pol.;  Russ,  ataman,  from 
Ger.  hauptmunn,  headman,  captain.]  The  title  given  to 
the  commander-iu-chief  of  the  Cossacks. 

*'  The  Ukraine's  Hetman,  calm  and  bold.  ’ — Byron. 

II et  ricks.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  York  co. 

Heu'clielliei m,  a  town  of  Prussia,  formerly  in  prov. 
Ober-Hessen,  Hesse- Duamstadt.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,420. 

Heuche'ra,  n.  [After  J.  11.  Heucher,  a  German  bota- 
nist.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  herbaceous  plants,  order  Suxi- 
fragucese.  II.  Americana,  the  Alum-root,  is  a  neat  plant, 
2-4  feet  high,  found  in  all  the  States;  leaves  roundish, 
panicle  elongated,  calyx  campanulated  and  more  con¬ 
spicuous  than  the  purplish-white  petals.  Its  root  is 
astringent,  hence  its  common  name. 

II  lie'lamlite,  n.  I  Min.)  A  mineral  occuring  in  right 
rhomboidal  prisms  or  their  modifications.  Color,  white, 
sometimes  red,  gray  or  brown;  transparent.  Found  in 
Chester, Mass.,  Bergen  Hill,  N.  J.,  Ac.  Sp.gr.  2-2.  Comp. 
Silica  59’1,  alumina  16  9,  lime  9"2,  water  14  8. 

Hens'Ier,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Perry  co. 

Hetl'velton,  in  New  lork,  a  post-village  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence  co.,  on  the  Oswegatchie  River,  abt.  5  m.  S.E.  of 
Ogdensburg. 

He'veene,  n.  ( Chem.)  A  heavy  oil  obtained  by  the 
distillation  of  gutta-percha. 

He'ves,  a  tow  n  of  Hungary,  60  m.  E.N.E.  of  Perth  ;  pop. 
6,100. 

Hew,  (hu,)  v.  a.  (imp.  hewed  or  hewn.)  [A.  S.  Iiea- 
i van,  geheawan;  D.  houwen;  Ger.  hauen;  Sansk.  cho, 
to  cut,  to  cut  down.]  To  cut,  as  with  an  axe,  or  other 
edged  instrument ;  —  frequently  preceding  down,  or  off. 
“Yet  shall  the  axe  of  justice  hew  him  down.”  (Sidney.) 

■ — To  shape  by  cutting  with  a  sharp  tool  or  instrument; 
—  often  before  out ;  as,  “  Thou  hast  hewn  out  a  sepulchre 
here”  (Isaiah  xxii.) ;  —  hence,  to  form  laboriously. 

“  The  gate  /tew'd  by  Mars  himself,  from  Indian  quarries  came." 

JJryden. 

— To  chop  ;  to  hack  ;  to  cut  to  pieces. 

Hewed,  (hud,)  p.  a.  Cut  and  made  smooth  or  even; 
chopped ;  hacked ;  shaped  by  cutting,  or  by  a  chisel. 

Hew'er,  n.  One  who  hews  wood  or  stone. 

Hewn,  p.  a.  The  same  as  Hewed,  q.  v. 


Ilewn  Stone.  (Masonry.)  That  kind  of  stone  which 
is  employed  after  the  whole  face  has  been  worked;  it 
differs  from  block  stone  in  the  superior  quality  of  the 
work  upon  the  surface. 

Hexacap'sular,  a.  (Bot.)  Possessing  six  capsules. 

Hex'aeliord.  n.  [Gr.  hex,  and  chorde .]  (Mus.)  A 
progression  of  six  notes,  to  which  Guido  attached  the 
syllables  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la.  The  II.  is  called  a,  sixth  ; 
and  is  twofold,  greater  and  less.  The  former  is  com¬ 
posed  of  two  greater,  two  less  tones,  and  one  greater 
semitone,  making  five  intervals ;  the  latter,  of  two 
greater  tones,  one  lesser,  and  two  greater  semitones. 

llexadae'tylous,  a.  [Gr.  hexadaktylos.)  (Zo'dl.) 
Having  six  fingers  or  toes. 

Hex'ade,n.  [Gr .  hexados  ;  Lat.  hexadis.]  A  series  or 
succession  of  six  numbers. 

Hex'agon,n.  [Gr.  hex,  six,  and  gonia.  an  angle ;  Fr. 
hexagone. j  (Geom.)  A  plane  figure  bounded  by  six 
straight  lines.  When  these  are  equal,  the  H.  is  regular. 
The  side  of  a  regular  H.  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  its 
circumscribing  circle,  a  property  which  has  numerous 
useful  applications.  The  area  is  equal  to  the  square  of 
its  sides  multiplied  into  the  constant  number  2'598076 ; 
that  is,  into  three  times  half  the  tangent  of  60°. 

Hexag  onal,  a.  Having  six  angles  and  six  sides. 

Hexagonal  Numbers.  (Arith.)  Figurate  numbers  of 
the  second  order  and  fourth  class;  they  represent  the 
successive  sums  of  an  arithmetical  series  whose  first 
term  is  1,  and  common  difference  4.  The  nth  hexagonal 
number,  therefore,  is  n  (2  n — 1). 

llexagonally,  adr.  In  the  form  of  an  hexagon. 

II  exagy  Ilian .  Ilexag'ynmis,  a.  (Bot)  Pos¬ 
sessing  six  pistils. 

Hexatie'd  rill ,  a.  Having  the  figure  of  an  hexahedron ; 
cubic. 

Hexalic'dron,  n.  [Gr.  hex,  anil  hedra,  base;  Fr.  hex- 
adre.]  ,  (Geom.)  A  solid  bounded  by  six  planes.  A  par- 
allelopiped  is  an  H.  whose  opposite  faces  are  parallel. 
The  cube  or  regular  hexahedron  is  one  of  the  five  regu¬ 
lar  solids,  having  six  equal  square  faces,  twelve  equal 
edges,  and  eight  solid  angles,  each  formed  by  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  three  plane  right  angles. 

Hcxaliem'cron,  n.  [Fr. ;  Gr.  hex,  and  hemera,  day.] 
A  term  or  duration  of  six  days.  —  The  history  of  the  six 
days’  labor  of  creation,  as  described  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis. 

Hexaiil'erous,  a.  [Gr.  hex,  and  meros,  part.]  (Bot.) 
In  sixths,  or  sixth  parts. 

Hexam'cter,  n.  [Fr.  liexametre;  Gr.  hex,  and  metron, 
a  measure,  a  verse,  a  metrical  line.]  (Pros.)  The  com¬ 
monest  and  most  important  form  of  dactylic  verse  used 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  was 
termed  hexameter  in  consequence  of  its  consisting  of  six 
feet,  either  dactyls  or  spondees,  which  could  be  used  in¬ 
differently  throughout  the  verse,  with  two  exceptions: 
that  the  last  foot  must  be  invariably  a  spondee,  and  the 
last  but  one  a  dactyl.  In  a  few  rare  cases,  either  to 
vary  the  rhythm,  or  to  produce  some  special  effect,  a 
spondee  is  introduced  in  the  fifth  foot,  when  the  line  ie 
denominated  a  spondaic  line. 

Hexaniet'ric,  Hexainet'rical,  a.  Consistingof 
six  metrical  feet. 

Hcxam'ctrist,  n.  A  writer  in  hexameters. 

Hexan'dria,  n.  [Gr.  hex,  and  andros,  male ;  Fr.  hex- 
andrie.]  (Bot.)  A  Linntean  class  of  plants  having  six 
stamens. 

Hcxan'driaii,  Hexan'drous,  a.  (Bot.)  Possess¬ 
ing  six  stamens. 

Hexan’gular.  a.  [Gr.  hex,  and  Eng.  angular.]  Pre¬ 
senting  six  angles  or  corners. 

Hex'aped,  a.  Having  six  feet. 

H exapet'alous,  a.  [Gr.  hex,  and  petalon,  leaf.]  (Bot.) 
Having  six  petals. 

If  cxapti'yllous,  a.  [Gr.  hex,  and  phyllon .]  (Bot.) 
Six-leaved. 

Hex'apla,  n.  [Gr.]  (Bibliog.)  The  combination  of  six 
versions  of  the  Old  Testament  by  Origen  is  so  called, 
viz.,  the  Septuagint,  those  of  Aquila,  Tiieodotion,  Sym- 
machus ;  one  found  at  Jericho,  and  another  at  Nicopolis. 

Hex'aplar,  a.  Sextuple. 

Hex'aped,  a.  [Gr.  hex,  and  pous,  ptodos,  a  foot.]  Six¬ 
footed. 

— n.  (Zoijl.)  An  animal  with  six  legs,  such  as  a  true  insect. 

Ilexap’terotiN,  u.  [Gr.  hex,  aud  pteron,  wing.]  Pos¬ 
sessing  six  wing-like  processes. 

Hexastich,  IDcxasticlion,  (-stik.hex-as'ti-kon,)n. 
[Gr.  hexastichos .]  (Lit.)  A  poem  comprising  six  verses. 

Hcx'astyle,  n.  [Gr.  hexastylos.]  (Arch.)  A  triangle,  or 
building,  having  six  columns  in  front. 

Hex'Iiain,  a  town  of  England,  in  Northumberlandco., 
on  the  Tyne,  19  m.  W.  of  Newcastle ;  pop.  6,500. 

Hexoctalie'dron,  n.  [Gr.  hex,  and  Eng.  octahedron.] 
( Geom.)  A  solid  presenting  4S  equal  triangular  faces. 

Hexyl,  (heks'il,)  n.  [Gr.  hex,  six.]  (Chem.)  A  liquid  of 
agreeable  aromatic  odor,  boiling  at  395°,  obtained  from 
oenanthytate  of  potash  by  voltaic  decomposition.  It  is 
the  sixth  of  the  series  of  the  hydrocarbon  radicals  of 
the  alcohols,  and  is  also  called  caproyl. 

Hey,  (hdi,)  in  ter  j.  [Probably  from  high.]  An  exclama¬ 
tion  of  joy  or  mutual  exhortation;  —  contrary  to  the 
Lat.  hei. 

“  Then  hey  for  praise  and  panegyric  !  ” — Prior. 

Hey'-day,  interj.  [For  high-day .]  An  expression  of 
frolic  or  exultation,  and,  sometimes,  of  wonder. 

“  Thou  spend'st  such  hey-day  wit  in  praising  him."—  Shaks. 

— n.  A  frolic ;  wildness ;  exuberance  of  life. 

“  At  your  age  the  hey-day  in  the  blood  is  tame." — Shaks. 

IIeyst-op-(leii-herg.  (histe-op-den-bairg,)  a  town  of 
Holland,  on  the  Great  Nethe,  17  m.  S.E.  of  Antwerp; 
pop.  7,800. 


Hey 'wood,  John,  one  of  the  earliest  English  poets  and 
dramatists,  B.  about  1500.  lie  is  also  said  to  have 
been  well  skilled  in  music,  and  as  a  player  on  the  vir¬ 
ginals.  He  was  a  great  favorite  with  Henry  VIII.  and 
Queen  Mary,  but  on  the  accession  of  Elizabetli  he  went 
to  Mechlin.  One  of  his  principal  works  is  entitled,  The 
Spider  and  the  Fly,  a  Parable.  Hied  in  1665. 

Hey'wortll.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  McLean  co. 

Hczcki'ali.  a  pious  kingof  Judah,  succeeded  his  father 
Ahaz  about  726  b.  c.,  and  D.  about  698  B.  c.  His  history 
is  contained  in  2  Kings  18-20;  2  Chr.  29-32.  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  unworthy  Manasseh. 

Hiatus,  ( hi-d'tus ,)  n.  [Lat.,  from  hin,  to  open  or  gape  ; 
Gr.  chao.]  An  opening  ;  a  gaping ;  an  aperture  ;  a  gap ; 
a  chasm.  — (Bibliography.)  A  chasm  or  blank  space  left 
in  a  manuscript,  as  from  a  passage  erased,  Ac. 

(Gram,  and  Pros.)  The  occurrence  of  a  final  vowel, 
followed  immediately  by  the  initial  vowel  of  another 
word  without  the  suppression  of  either  by  even  an  apos¬ 
trophe.  In  the  French  language,  the  II  is  most  care¬ 
fully  avoided,  but  in  the  English  not  so  much  attention 
is  paid  to  it,  although  it  is  considered  a  blemish  by  the 
more  careful  writers. 

Hiaxvas'see,  in  Georgia,  a  post-vilL,  cap.  of  Towne  co., 
on  the  Hiawassee  River,  abt.  85  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Athens. 

Iliu  wassee.  in  Georgia,  N.  Carolina,  and  Tennessee,  a 
small  river  rising  in  Union  co.  of  the  former  state,  and 
flowing  N.W.  into  N.  Carolina,  traverses  Cherokee  co., 
thence  into  Polk  co.  of  Tennessee,  it  continues  its  tortu¬ 
ous  N.W.  course  between  Bradley  and  McMinn  cos., 
entering  the  Tennessee  River  in  Meigs  co. 

II  invvu't  llll.  in  Kansas,  a  fine  city,  cap.  of  Brown  co.,. 
on  the  Mo.  Pac.  and  St.  J.  A  G.  I.  R.  Its.,  32  m.  N.  W. 
of  Atchison.  Pop.  (1895)  3,602. 

Hibbard,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Marshall  co. 

Hibbard,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of  Franklin  co. 

Hib'bett's,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Carroll  co. 

Hibbiappa'ba,  in  Brazil.  See  Ibiapaba. 

Hibbs'ville,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Appanoose  co. 

Hiber'nacle,  Ily ber'naide.  ».  [Lat,  liibemac- 
vlum.]  That  which  serves  as  winter-quarters,  (r.) 

Hibernac'uliim.  Hybernae'nlnin, ».  [Lat.] 
(Gardening.)  Anything  used  as  a  protection  to  young 
buds  during  the  winter. 

Hiber'nal.  Hyber'nal,  a.  [Fr. ;  from  Lat .  hiber- 
nv8 — hiems,  winter.]  Relating  or  pertaiuiug  to  winter; 
wintry. 

If i'beriiate,  Hy'bernate,  v.  a.  To  winter;  to- 
pass  the  winter  season  in  a  domiciled  state,  as  beasts, 
birds,  Ac. 

Hibernation,  Hy'bernatioii.  n.  The  act  of 

hibernating,  or  of  passing  the  winter  in  a  domicile  or 
place  of  seclusion. 

(Zoijl.)  That  peculiar  condition  of  sleep  which  certain 
animals,  chiefly  cheiroptera  and  rodentia,  pass  the  winter 
season.  The  bats,  the  hedgehog  and  the  dormouse  are 
the  most  striking  examples  of  this  phenomenon. 

Hiber'nia,  the  Roman  name  for  Ireland  (q.  v.). 

Hibernia,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Callaway  co.,  on 
the  Missouri  liver,  opposite  Jefferson  City. 

Hibernia,  in  New  Jersey.  a  post-village  of  Morris  co., 
on  Central  R.  R.  of  N.J.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,420. 

Hiber'nian,  a.  [From  Lat.  Hibernia.]  (Geog.)  Per¬ 
taining  or  relating  to  Hibernia,  or  the  modern  Ireland; 
as,  the  Hibernian  brogue. 

— n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Ireland. 

Hiber'nianisin,  Hiber'iiicisni,  n.  An  idiom  of 
speech  peculiar  to  the  Irish. 

Hiber'no-t’el'tie,  n.  The  branch  of  the  Celtic  lan¬ 
guage  spoken  by  the  people  of  Ireland. 

Hibis'ens,  n.  [Gr.  hubris,  haughtiness.]  (Bot.)  A 
gen.  of  plants,  order  Malvace/e.  The  species  If.  Canna- 
binus  yields  the  fibre  known  as  sunnee,  or  brown  Indian 
hemp,  which  is  used  in  India  as  a  substitute  for  true- 
hemp.  It  is  sometimes  confounded  with  sunn  hemp , 
which  is  tlie  produce  of  a  leguminous  plant,  (see  Cro- 
talaria.)  II.  arboreus,  a  native  of  the  W.  Indies,  is  also- 
remarkable  for  the  tenacity  of  its  inner  bark,  and  some 
authors  declare  that  the  whips  formerly  used  by  the 
slave-drivers  were  manufactured  from  its  fibres.  The 
petals  of  a  Chinese  species,  H.  rosasinensis,  the  China- 
rose.  are  astringent,  and  are  used  by  the  “Celestials”  to 
blacken  their  eyebrows  and  the  leather  of  their  shoes. 
Various  other  species  of  II.  yield  valuable  fibres  useful 
for  textile  fabrics,  or  for  paper. 

Hiccius  Doccitis,  (hik'shi-us  ddl'shi-us.)  [A  cor¬ 
ruption  from  the  Lat.  hie  est  doctus,  this  is  a  learned 
man.]  A  cant  phrase  for  a  juggler,  or  one  who  plays 
tricks  of  legerdemain. 

“  And  hiccius  doccius  played  in  all." — Hudibras. 

Hiccough,  (hik'lcup,)  n.  (Sometimes  written  Hiccup.) 
[ Hie  and  cough;  Dan.  hikke ;  formed  from  the  sound.} 
(Med.)  A  spasmodic  affection  of  the  diaphragm,  in 
which  the  muscles  of  respiration  and  of  the  larynx  are 
more  or  less  involved.  H.  may  occur  from  eating  too- 
hastily  after  a  lengthened  fast,  from  drinking  cold 
water,  or  from  any  causes  affecting  the  stomach.  As  a 
symptom  towards  the  end  of  fever,  or  in  gangrene,  it  is 
always  regarded  as  the  near  harbinger  of  death.  The 
treatment  of  If.,  when  a  sudden  ejaculation  or  a  diver¬ 
sion  of  the  patient’s  mind  fails  to  check  it,  is  to  give  20 
drops  of  sal-volatile  and  15  drops  of  ether  in  a  wine¬ 
glass  of  camphor-water,  or,  in  severe  cases,  30  drops  of 
laudanum. 

Hick'nian.  in  Kentucky,  a  S.W.  county,  adoining  Mis- 
issippi  and  Tennessee;  area,  about  240  sq.m.  Bivers. 
Mississippi  and  several  of  its  tributaries.  Surface,  level ; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Clinton.  Pop.  (1890)  11,637. 

— A  post-town,  cap.  of  Fulton  co.,  on  the  Mississippi  river, 
and  the  Nash.,  Chat,  A  St.  Louis  R.  R.,  36  m.  below 
Cairo,  Ill.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,700. 
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21  ick'ninn.  in  Tennessee,  a  W.  central  co. ;  area,  about 
048  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Duck  river,  and  numerous  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  hilly ;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Iron  ore. 
Cap.  Centerville.  Pop.  (1890)  14,499. 

II  ioli  inan  (  reeli ,  in  Kentucky,  enters  the  Kentucky 
river  through  Jessamine  co. 

Hiek'inaii's  Bend,  in  Arkansas,  a  village  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  county. 

HicK'ory,  n.  (Bot.)  The  common  name  of  the  genus 
of  trees  Carya,  order  Juglandacete.  The  hickories  are 
exclusively  North  American.  They  are  large  and  beau¬ 
tiful  trees,  attaining  a  height  of  70  or  80  feet,  with  pin¬ 
nate  leaves.  The  timber  of  all  of  them  is  very  heavy, 
strong,  and  tenacious,  but  decays  speedily  when  exposed 
to  heat  and  moisture,  and  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  liable 
to  injury  from  worms.  Great  quantities  of  II.  are  used 
to  make  hoops  for  casks.  It  is  also  much  used  for  hand¬ 
spikes.  Musket-stocks,  shafts  of  carriages,  handles  of 
whips,  large  screws,  &c.,  are  made  of  it.  It  is  greatly 
esteemed  for  fuel.  The  nuts  of  some  of  the  species  are 
excellent  for  eating,  with  sweet  and  agreeable  flavor. — 
C.  alba,  the  shellbark  or  shagbark  II.  (Fig.  1286),  so  called 
from  the  shaggy  outer  bark  peeling  off  in  long,  narrow 
plates,  yields  the  common  hickory  nut  of  the  northern 
parts  of  the  U.  S.  It  abounds  on  Lake  Erie,  and  in 
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r  some  parts  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
trunk  is  slender.  The  leaves  are  often  20  inches  long. 
The  nuts  are  in  considerable  request,  and  are  sometimes 
exported.  The  shell  is  thin  but  hard,  the  kernel  sweet. 
An  oil,  which  is  used  by  the  Indians  as  an  article  of 
food,  is  obtained  from  it  by  pounding  and  boiling. — C. 
sulcata,  the  thick  shellbark  If.,  a  very  similar  tree,  abound¬ 
ing  in  the  fertile  valleys  ot  the  Allegheny  Mountains, 
has  a  nut  with  a  thick,  yellowish  shell,  which  is  often 
brought  to  market  in  America  under  the  names  of 
“  Springfield  nut”  and  “  Gloucester  nut.” — C.  elivseformis 
yields  the  Pecan  nut,  the  most  esteemed  for  its  flavor. 
It  differs  from  the  others  in  the  nut  having  no  partitions 
within  the  shell. — Other  species  yield  the  mocker  nut, 
pig  nut,  and  bitter  nut. 

Hickory,  in  Arkansas,  a  township  of  Carroll  co. 

Hickory,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Lake  co.,  about 
50  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  Chicago. 

— A  township  of  Schuyler  co. 

Hickory,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Monroe  co. 

Hickory,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village  of  Newton  co. 

Hickory,  in  Missouri,  a  S.  W.  central  co. ;  area,  about 
415  sq.  miles.  Rivers.  Little  Niatigua  and  Pomme  de 
Terre  rivers,  and  Lindley’s  and  Warblow  creeks.  Sur¬ 
face,  uneven ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Hermitage.  Pop. 
‘(1890)  9,453. 

Hickory,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Carroll  co.,  about  120 
m.  E.  N.  E.  of  Columbus. 

— A  post-office  of  Mahoning  co. 

Hickory,  in  Penna.,  a  township  of  Lawrence  co. 

— A  township  of  Mercer  co. 

— A  township  of  Forest  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Washington  co. 

Hickory  Barren,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of 
Greene  co.,  about  120  m.  W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Hickory  Branch,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of 

Posey  co. 

Hickory  Corners,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of 
Barry  co. 

Hickory  Corners,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of 
Niagara  co. 

Hickory  Corners,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Northumberland  co. 

Hickory  Creek,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Fayette  co., 
about  80 ‘m.  S.S.E.  of  Springfield. 

Hickory  Creek,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Audrain 
co.,  about  60  m.  N.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Hickory  Creek,  in  Texas,  enters  the  Rio  Llano  in 
Gillespie  co. 

— A  village  of  Hunt  co. 

Hickory  Flat,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Cham¬ 
ber  co. 

Hickory  Flat,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Cherokee 
co,  about  125  m.  NAV.  of  Milledgeville. 

Hickory  Flat,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-vill.  of  Simpson  co. 

Hickory  Flat,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village  of  Ben¬ 
ton  co. 

Hickory  Fork,  in  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Gloucester  co. 

Hickory  Grove,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Craw¬ 
ford  co,  about  37  m.  W.  of  Macon. 

Hickory  drove,  in  Indiana,  a  township  of  Benton 
county. 

Hickory  Grove,  in  Iowa,  a  village  of  Delaware  co. 

— A  township  of  Jasper  co. 

— A  township  of  Scott  co. 


Hic'kory  Grove,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of 
Graves  co. 

Hickory  Grove,  in  Missouri,  a  twp.  of  Warren  co. 

Hickory  Grove,  in  South  Carolina,  a  village  of  York 
co.  The  post-office  is  Hickory. 

Hickory  Grove,  in  Wisconsin,  a  twp.  of  Grant  co. 

Hickory  Hill,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Marion  co. 
about  44  m.  S.E.  by  S.  of  Vandalia. 

— A  township  of  Wayne  co. 

Hickory  Hill,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Cole  co, 
about  17  m.  S.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

II  ickory  Hill,  in  Penna.,  a  post-village  of  Chester  co. 

Hickory  7iI  ill,  in  South  Carolina,  a  village  of  Hamp¬ 
ton  co. 

Hickory  Hill.  in  Texas,  a  village  of  Cass  co. 

Hickory  Bevel,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Can-oil 
co,  about  150  m.  W.N.W.  of  Milledgeville. 

Hickory  lMains,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village  of 
Prairie  co. 

Hickory  Point,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Woodford  co. 

Hickory  Point,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Porter  co. 

Hickory  Port,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Grundy  co. 

Hickory  Itidge,  in  Arkansas,  a  twp.  of  Phillips  co. 

Hickory  ltulue,  in  Illinois,  a  P.  0.  of  Hancock  co. 

Hickory  It  iilgo,  in  Tennessee,  a  P.  O.of  Jefferson  co. 

Hickory  Stat  ion,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-office  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co. 

Hickory  Valley,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  co. 

Hickory  Valley,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-town  of  Har¬ 
deman  co,  on  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R. 

Hickory  Withe,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of 
Fayette  co. 

Hicks,  Elias,  an  eminent  minister  of  the  religious 
Society  of  Friends,  born  on  Long  Island,  in  1748.  The 
preaching  of  H.,  and  the  manner  of  his  treatment  by  a 
portion  of  Friends,  were  among  the  principal  causes  of 
the  division  of  that  society.  Died  in  1830. 

Hicks,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Chemung  co. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  500. 

Hick's  For' ners,  a  village  of  Grenville  co,  prov. 
of  Ontario,  about  8  in.  S.  of  Kemptville. 

II  ieks'ford,  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Greenville  co,  on 
the  Melierrin  river,  about  62  m.  S.  of  Richmond. 

Hicks  Mill,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Prince 
George  co. 

Hick'son,  in  North  Dakota,  a  post-village  of  Cass  co. 

Hicks  Store,  in  Virginia,  a  P.  O.  of  Spottsylvania  co. 

H icks'ville.  in  NewYork,  a  post-village  of  Queens  co, 
56  m.  E.  of  Brooklyn.  Pop.  (1897)  about  2,100. 

Hicksville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Defiance  co,  on  B.  &  0.  R.  R,  20  m.  W.  of  Defiance. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  2,250. 

Hicks  Wharf,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Mathews 
county. 

Hick  wall.  Hick'way,  n.  [Old  Eng.]  (Ornifh.)  A 

small  wood-pecker,  Picus  minor. 

Hid,  Hidden  (hid'n),  pp.  of  Hide  (g.  v.).  Concealed; 
secreted. 

”  The  several  parts  lay  hidden  in  the  piece.” — Dryden. 

— Secret;  mysterious;  not  known. 

“  What  I  have  hidden,  hope  thou  not  to  know.” — Dryden, 

Hid'ajjfe,  ».  [From  hide,  an  Old  Eng.  land  measure.] 
A  tax  formerly  levied  by  the  English  monarch  on  every 
hide  of  land. 

Hidal'go,  ii.  [Sp,  corrupted  from  hijo  de  algo,  son  of 
somebody ;  Pg.  Jidulgo.]  A  Spanish  nobleman  of  the 
lower  class.  The  title,  although  frequently  applied  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  century  and  Middle  Ages,  is  now  extinct. 

Hidalgo,  in  Texas,  a  S.  county,  adjoining  Mexico; 
area,  about  2,970  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Rio  Grande  and  Olmos 
creek.  Surface,  mostly  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Hidalgo. 
Pop.  (1890)  6,534. 

Hid'dekel,  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
believed  to  be  the  Tigris. 

Hid  den,  pp.  and  p.  a.  from  hide.  See  Hide  and  Hid. 

Hid'denly,  adv.  In  a  hidden,  secret,  or  mysterious 
manner. 

Hide,  r.  a.  (imp.  hid  ;  pp.  hidden,  hid.)  [A.S.  hydan  ; 
D.  hoeden,  to  guard,  to  watch ;  Goth,  huotan ;  W.  cud- 
diaw,  to  cover,  to  conceal ;  allied  to  Gr.  keutho,  to  cover 
closely;  Sausk.  chad,  to  cover.]  To  cover;  to  conceal; 
to  secrete;  to  withhold  or  withdraw  from  sight. 

“  Ye  little  stars  1  hide  your  diminished  rays.”  — Pope. 

— To  withhold  from  knowledge ;  to  keep  secret ;  to  screen. 

”  Teach  me  ...  to  hide  the  fault  I  see.” — Pope. 

—To  shelter;  to  protect;  to  keep  in  safety;  as,  to  hide  in 
a  place  of  security. 

To  hide  the  face,  to  discountenance ;  to  withdraw  grace 
or  favor. 

“  Thou  didst  hide  thy  face,  and  I  was  troubled.”— Ps.  xxx.  7. 

To  hide  the  face  from,  to  overlook ;  to  pass  without 
censure.— To  lie  displeased  with;  to  exhibit  severity  to. 
—  To  hide  one's  self,  to  secure  one’s  safety ;  to  prevent 
detection. 

— v.  n.  To  be  or  to  lie  concealed  or  secreted;  to  withdraw 
from  sight  or  observation  ;  to  abscond. 

“  Bred  to  disguise,  in  public  ’tis  you  hide." — Pope. 

Hide-and-seek,  a  play  among  children,  in  which  some 
hide  that  the  others  may  find  them. 

Hide,  v.  a.  To  flog;  to  beat;  to  whip;  to  flagellate; 
as,  to  hide  a  rowdy.  (Used  both  in  England  and  the  U. 
States.) 

Hide.  n.  [ A.S.  hyde,  from  hydan;  Du. huid ;  Ger.  haul ; 
Dan.  and  Icet.  hud.  See  verb  above.]  That  which  covers 
and  protects  the  flesh  or  the  body  of  an  animal ;  the  skin 
of  an  animal,  either  raw  or  dressed. 

(Cam.)  The  skin  of  some  of  the  larger  animals,  which 
are  specially  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  leather,  and 


which  are  also  a  source  of  glue.  The  term  is  applied 
chiefly  to  those  of  cattle,  the  horse  and  the  hippopota¬ 
mus,  and  of  the  buffalo  when  intended  for  tanning. 
The  skins  of  young  cattle  are  distinguished  as  kips,  and 
those  of  the  deer,  sheep,  goat,  seal,  &c.,  even  though  in 
tended  for  leather,  are  called  skins. 

— The  human  skin; — used  in  a  contemptuous  sense. 

“  Oh,  tiger  s  heart,  wrapt  ia  a  woman's  hide."— Shahs. 

Hide,  Hyde,  n.  [A.  S.  hyd.]  An  old  English  measure 
of  land.  Its  contents  are  not  quite  certain,  but  are 
stated  to  have  been  100  Norman,  or  120  English  acres. 

Hide'>t>omid,  a.  Having  the  hide  close ; — applied  to 
a  horse  or  a  cow  when  the  skin  sticks  so  closely  to  the 
ribs  and  back  as  not  to  be  easily  loosened  or  raised. 

(Arboriculture.)  A  term  applied  to  trees  in  which  the 
bark  does  not  swell  freely  in  proportion  to  the  growth 
of  the  tree. 

Hid  'eons,  a.  [Fr.  hideuxf]  Frightful;  terrible;  hor¬ 
rible;  ghastly;  shocking  to  the  eye.  —  Distressing  or 
repugnant  to  the  ear;  discordant;-  provoking  terror, 
dismay,  or  confusion ;  as,  a  hideous  yell.  —  Hateful ;  de¬ 
testable  ;  loathsome. 

Hid'eously,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  frighten;  dread¬ 
fully;  shockingly. 

Hid'eoitsness,  n.  Frightfulness  to  the  eye;  dread¬ 
fulness;  horribleness. 

Hid  'er.  n.  One  who  hides,  secretes,  or  conceals. 

Hid'ing1,  n.  Concealment;  withdrawment ;  a  with¬ 
holding. 

Hid  ing'-place,  n.  A  secret  place;  a  spot  adapted 
to  concealment. 

Hid  rot'  ic,  n.  [Gr.  hidrotos,  sweat.]  (Med.)  A  medi¬ 
cine  to  promote  perspiration. 

H  ie,  v.  n.  [A.S.  higan,  higian ;  Icel .  hagga,  to  move.] 
To  hasten;  to  move  or  run  with  haste;  to  go  in  haste; 
to  speed.  (Used  principally  in  poetical  composition.) 

“  Hang  up  thy  lute,  and  hie  thee  to  the  sea  ."—Waller. 

Hielinar,  (heel'mar,)  a  lake  of  central  Sweden,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  districts  of  Nykioping,  Oorebro,  and 
AVesteraas;  area,  40  m.  in  length,  by  an  average  of  8  m. 
in  width.  It  communicates  with  Lake  Malar  by  the  Or, 
or  Batka. 

Hiel'niite,  n.  (Min.)  A  black  mineral  from  the  Ka- 
rarfvet  mine  near  Falilun,  Sweden.  It  is  a  stanno-tan- 
tatale  of  iron,  uranium,  and  yttria,  of  complicated  com¬ 
position  ;  sp.  gr.  5'82. 

Hiera'ciuni,  n.  [Gr.  hierakos,  a  hawk,  —  supposed  to 
strengthen  the  vision  of  birds  of  prey.]  (Bot.)  The  Hawk- 
weeds,  a  gen.  of  plants,  Ol  d.  Asteracese.  They  are  peren¬ 
nial  herbs,  with  leaves  alternate,  entire  or  toothed;  in¬ 
volucre  more  or  less  imbricated,  ovoid,  many-flowered  ; 
scales  very  unequal.  II.  Canadense,  H.  venosum,  and  H. 
paniculatum,  are  American  species.  H.  murorum,  the 
Golden-lungwort,  or  Wall-Hawk-weed,  is  a  native  of 
Europe. 

Hie'ra-pie'ra,  n.  [Gr.  hieros,  sacred,  and  pilcros,  bit¬ 
ter.]  (Med.)  Tlie  Holy  Bitter,  vulgarly  called  hickery- 
pickery, — a  very  excellent  old-fashioned  tonic  hitter, 
made  by  mixing  one  part  of  powdered  aloes  with  two 
parts  of  canella  alba. 

Hierap'olis.  [Gr.,  sacred  city.]  (Anc.Geog.)  A  city 
of  l'hrygia,  near  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Lycus  and 
Meander,  celebrated  for  its  warm  springs,  and  its  cave 
Plutonium,  from  which  arose  a  mephitic  vapor  which 
was  poisonous  to  all  but  the  priests  of  Cybele.  A  Chris¬ 
tian  church  was  early  established  here,  and  St.  Paul 
mentions  it,  ( Col.  iv.  12, 13.)  The  city  is  now  desolate,  but 
its  ruins  still  exhibit  many  traces  of  its  ancient  splen¬ 
dor. —  2.  A  city  of  Syria,  called  Bambyce  by  the  early 
natives,  one  of  the  chief  Beats  of  the  worship  of  Astarte 
or  Ashtoreth. 

Hierarcll,  (hi'e-riirk,)  n.  [Gr.  hierarchies ;  Fr.  hie- 
rarr/ue.]  A  ruler,  or  one  who  governs  sacred  things. 

“Angels,  under  their  hierarchs  in  orders  bright."— Milton. 

Hierar'ehal,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  a  hierarch. 

Hierarchical,  a.  Belonging  to  a  hierarchy,  or  to 
sacred  or  ecclesiastical  government. 

Hi'erarchisni.  n.  Ruling  principles  of  a  hierarchy. 

Hierarchy,  (hi'e-rar-ke,)  n.  [Gr.  hieros,  sacred,  and 
archon,  government.]  (Eccl  Hist.)  Literally,  II.  means 
a  holy  government,  and  is  used  to  signify  either  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  government  of  the  Christian  Church,  or 
ecclesiastical  polity,  comprehending  different  orders  of 
clergymen,  and  the  goverr.ment  of  the  Church  over  the 
State.  Taken  in  the  for ner  sense,  with  reference  to  the 
internal  government  ot  the  Church,  the  H.  arose  with 
the  formation  of  the  Christians  on  an  independent  estab¬ 
lishment  ;  for,  although  presbyters,  or  elders,  were  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  earliest  congregations  of  Christians, 
yet  their  constitution  was  essentially  democratic, — each 
and  all  of  the  members  having  a  share  in  the  concerns 
of  the  whole  society,  and  a  vote  in  the  election  of  elders, 
the  exclusion  of  renegades,  and  the  reception  of  pros¬ 
elytes.  Afterwards,  the  government  of  the  Church  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  transferred  into  the  hands  of  the 
elders ;  and  in  the  2d  century,  the  bishops  became  chiefs, 
and  took  all  authority  in  their  own  hands,  although  the 
elders  were  still  possessed  of  some  semblance  of  power. 
In  the  capitals  of  different  provinces,  the  bishops  were 
termed  metropolitans,  and  were  superior  in  office  to  the 
provincial  bishops,  and  thus,  gradually,  an  aristncratical 
H.  was  formed,  and  the  “metropolitans”  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Jerusalem  were  called 
“Patriarchs,”  and  looked  up  to  as  the  heads  of  the 
Church,  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Pope.  —  According 
to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  H.  also  denotes  a  division 
of  the  augels  which  were  divided  into  three  of  these  sep¬ 
arate  constitutions.  The  first  II.  was  composed  of  the 
cherubim,  seraphim,  and  thrones;  the  second  of  dominions, 
virtues,  and  powers;  and  the  third,  of  principalities 
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angels ,  and  archangels.  Some  of  the  Itabbins  reckon  4, 
and  others  10  hierarchies,  or  orders  of  angels. 

Hieratic, (hi-e-rdt'ik,)  a.  [Gr.  hieratikos,  from  hieros, 
sacred,  liiersus,  a  priest.]  Sacerdotal :  pertaining  to 
priests;  priestly;  consecrated  to  sacred  uses; — especially 
applied  to  the  emblematic  character  used  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  priests.  —  See  Hieroglyphics. 

Micros.  in  France.  See  IIyeres. 

Mi'ero,  or  Hi'eron  I.,  a  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  brother  Gelon  u. o.  478.  He  carried  on  war  for 
several  years  with  Theron,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  and 
his  son  and  successor  Thrasydseus,  the  latter  of  whom  he 
defeated  and  got  expelled,  in  474  he  gained,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Cumaeans,  a  great  victory  over  the 
Etruscans,  whose  naval  power  did  uot  recover  the  blow. 
Hiero  was  a  patron  of  scholars,  and  his  court  was  made 
illustrious  by  the  presence  of  JEsohylus,  I’indar,  Simo¬ 
nides,  Xenophanes,  and  other  distinguished  Greeks.  He 
was  also  frequently  a  successful  competitor  in  the  games 
at  Olympia  and  Delphi.  His  government  was  very  des¬ 
potic,  and  was  supported  by  mercenary  guards  and  a 
spy-system.  D.  at  Catania,  is.  c.  467. 

Hiero  II.,  king  of  Syracuse,  was  the  son  of  Ilierocles,  said 
to  be  a  descendant  of  Gelon.  After  distinguishing 
himself  in  the  Sicilian  war  of  Pyrrhus,  he  was  chosen, 
in  b.  c.  275,  general  of  the  Syracusan  army,  lie  car¬ 
ried  on  war  with  the  Mamertines,  who  had  invaded 
the  island  and  taken  Messina,  and  in  270  was  chosen 
king  by  the  Syracusans.  The  Mamertines  having  ob¬ 
tained  the  alliance  of  Rome,  Hiero  in  261  allied  him¬ 
self  with  the  Carthaginians,  who  had  gained  a  footing  in 
the  island,  and  thus  began  the  first  Punic  war.  De¬ 
feated  by  Appius  Claudius  in  the  following  year,  Hiero 
made  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  became  their  faith¬ 
ful  and  very  useful  ally.  Under  his  government  Ins 
subjects  enjoyed  great  prosperity;  he  made  some  excel¬ 
lent  laws,  which  the  Romans  retained  after  their  con¬ 
quest  of  Sicily;  avoided  all  parade  of  royalty;  fostered 
commerce,  and  strengthened  and  beautified  Syracuse. 
The  mathematician  Archimedes  lived  in  his  reign. 
Hiero  D.  b.  c.  215,  aged  92. 

Hieroeh'loa.  re.  [Gr.  hieros ,  sacred,  and  chloa,  grass.] 
( Bot .)  The  Holy  -  grasses,  a  genus  of  plants,  order 
Graminaccx.  H.  borealis ,  the  Holy  or  Seneca  grass,  is 
a  grass  about  a  foot  high,  with  a  brownish  glossy  lax 
panicle.  It  is  found  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  in 
America  from  Virginia  up  to  the  Arctic  regions.  It  has 
a  sweet  smell,  like  that  of  vernal  grass;  and  in  Iceland, 
where  it  is  plentiful,  it  is  used  for  scenting  apartments 
and  clothes.  In  some  countries,  it  is  strewed  on  the 
floors  of  places  of  worship  on  festival-days,  whence  its 
name,  and  that  of  the  genus. 

Mierocles,  (hi-er'o-khies.)  The  name  of  several  Greeks. 
—  1.  A  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Alabanda,  in  Caria :  he 
is  said  to  have  excelled  in  what  Cicero  called  “  the 
Asiatic  ”  style  of  eloquence.  Lived  in  the  1st  century, 
before  the  Christian  sera.  —  2.  A  writer  on  the  veterinary 
art,  of  whose  work  three  chapters  have  been  preserved. 
— 3.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  who  is  said  to  have  flourished 
about  the  time  of  Hadrian. — 4.  A  writer  of  a  work, 
which,  under  the  title  of  “  Travelling  Companion,”  gave 
a  description  of  the  provinces  of  the  Eastern  empire. 
This  work  was  edited  and  printed  by  Wesseliug,  at  Am¬ 
sterdam,  in  1735.  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the 
6th  century.  — 5.  A  persecutor  of  the  Christians,  who  was 
president  of  Bitliynia,  and  afterwards  governor  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  where  he  committed  numberless  cruelties.  lie 
wrote  some  books  against  the  Christians,  mentioned  by 
Lactantius  and  Eusebius.  The  remains  of  his  writings 
were  published  by  Bishop  Pearson  in  1654,  with  a  curious 
discourse  upon  them.  Lived  in  the  4th  century.  —  6.  An 
Alexandrine  Platonic  philosopher,  who  wrote  seven 
books  on  Providence  and  Destiny, and  a  commentary  on 
the  Golden  Verses  of  Pythagoras;  the  latter  of  which 
is  extant,  also  fragments  of  the  former.  Lived  in  the 
5th  century. 

Hieroc'racy,  re.  [Gr.  hieros.  and  kratos, power.]  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  government ;  hierarchy. 

Hieroglyphs  (hi'e-ro-glif,)  n.  [Fr.  hicroglyphe ;  Gr. 
hieros ,  sacred,  and  glypho.  to  hollow  out,  to  engrave  or 
carve.]  A  sacred  sculptured  or  carved  character  or  symbol. 

Hierog-lypli'ic,  or  Hieroglypti'ical,  a.  [Fr. 
hierogtypldque .]  Relating  to  hieroglyphics ;  emblematic  ; 
expressive  of  some  meaning  by  characters,  pictures,  or 
figures. 

> — Enigmatical;  occult;  obscure;  as,  hieroglyphical  scrawl. 

Mierog’lyph'ically,  ado.  Emblematically;  iu  an 
hieroglyphic  manner. 

Hieroglyphics,  ( hl-e-rd-gllfiks ,)  n.  pi.  A  term  gen¬ 
erally  applied  to  the  representations  of  animals  or  other 
forms,  used  to  express  language,  and  more  especially  to 
those  found  sculptured  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  appear  to  have  used  about  1,000 
symbols,  by  means  of  which  they  were  enabled  to  ex¬ 
press  themselves  correctly  and  clearly.  Among  the 
ancient  Greeks  this  mode  of  writing  was  called  hiero¬ 
glyphic,  or  hierographic ;  and  its  invention  was  at¬ 
tributed  to  Thoth,  the  Egyptian  Hermes.  In  nearly  all 
cases,  hieroglyphics  consist  of  representations  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  human  form,  animals,  fishes, 
works  of  art,  &c.,  which  were  either  engraved  in  reliefs 
sunk  below  the  surface, or  traced  with  a  reed  pen  on  slabs 
of  stone,  pieces  of  wood,  or  leaves  of  the  papyrus.  I  n  the 
Egyptian  monuments  the  hieroglyphics  are  sometimes 
plain,  and  sometimes  decorated  with  colors.  Those  found 
on  coffins  appear  to  have  been  traced  out  and  afterwards 
colored;  those  inscribed  on  papyri  are  merely  sketched 
out,  and  are  called  linear  hieroglyphs.  They  are  arranged 
in  perpendicular  or  horizontal  columns,  separated  by 
lines,  and  in  some  cases  distributed  in  a  sporadic  manner 
la  the  area  of  the  picture  to  which  they  refer.  H.  ap¬ 


pear  on  the  walls  of  the  earliest  tombs,  and  are  even 
found  scrawled  on  the  blocks  of  stone  which  form  the 
great  pyramid  of  King  Cheops.  They  continued  in  use 
for  upwards  of  3,000  years,  when  they  were  superseded 
by  a  more  condensed  writing,  called  the  Demotic,  and 
lastly  by  the  modern  Coptic,  on  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.  All  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  deciphering 
hieroglyphics  was  lost  from  the  10th  to  the  10th  cen¬ 
tury;  and  on  the  revival  of  learning,  the  task  was  un¬ 
dertaken  in  vain,  till  the  discovery  of  the  Rosetta  stone 
in  1799,  when  a  clue  to  their  interpretation  was  gained. 
In  1814  Young  was  the  first  to  discover,  from  the  name 
of  Ptolemy  on  this  stone,  and  that  of  Berenice  on  a  door¬ 
way  in  the  south  corner  of  Karnac,  that  certain  II.  were 
used  to  represent  sounds, and  not  ideas  exclusively, as  had 
been  believed  up  to  that  time.  From  that  period  the  study 
of  hieroglyphics  has  been  pursued  by  many  learned  men. 
Hieroglyphs  are  divided  into  two  classes  —  oleographs, 
or  symbols  representing  ideas,  not  sounds ;  and  phonetics, 
which  spell  the  sound  of  the  word  the  sense  of  which 
they  are  intended  to  convey.  Nearly  all  the  inscriptions 
are  principally  composed  of  phonetics,  which  are  easily 
distinguished  by  their  constant  recurrence.  The  ideo¬ 
graphs  are  divided  into  two  classes, —  first,  those  which 
represent  the  object  directly :  as  a  wolf  to  represent  that 
animal,  a  man  having  the  head  of  an  ibis  to  represent 
the  god  Thoth,  a  bundle  of  flax  to  represent  flax,  &c. ;  — 
secondly,  those  which  are  enigmatic,  and  express  the 
idea  by  loss  direct  means;  as  a  woman  beating  a  tam¬ 
bourine  to  express  joy,  a  smoking  pail  for  milk,  an  ape 
for  anger  or  irritability,  and  a  jackal  for  cunning.  The 
number  of  these  particular  signs,  however,  was  not 
many,  as  a  certain  class  of  them  was  used  to  express 
more  ideas  than  one.  Thus  a  figure  representing  a 
seated  man  signified  man  in  all  his  relations,  functions, 
and  offices ;  meaning  either  father,  brother,  governor, 
priest,  &c. ;  the  particular  meaning  being  conveyed  by 
the  arrangement  of  phonetics  before  the  sign.  In  the 
same  manner  all  acts  of  locomotion  were  represented  by 
two  legs  iu  the  act  of  walking  ;  all  actions  where  the 
arms  were  required,  by  an  arm  holding  a  stick ;  all 
precious  stones  by  a  ring;  and  all  beasts  and  objects 
made  of  leather  by  a  skin.  The  II.  closely  resemble  in 
their  use  the  cuneiform  characters  of  the  Assyrians. 
(See  Cuneiform.)  The  Chinese  mode  of  writing  is  also 
very  similar  to  the  hieroglyphs  of  ancient  Egypt  in  the 
use  of  the  phonetics.  The  ideographs  are  often  preceded 
by  a  group  of  phonetics  indicating  the  spelling.  Thus 
A  ash,  a  wolf,  is  preceded  by  a  hare  A,  a  line  of  water 
N,  and  a  basin  B II;  a  jackal,  Sab,  “  crafty,”  is  preceded 
by  the  back  of  a  chair  is,  and  a  chisel  B.  Those  II.  called 
phonetics  are  fewer  in  number  than  the  ideographs,  and 
are  divided  into  two  classes — those  ending  in  vowels 
anil  those  ending  in  consonants.  The  former  are  fifty- 
two  iu  number ;  and  as  they  represent  eighteen  sounds 
of  the  spoken  language,  answer  the  purpose  of  a  pure 
alphabet.  The  grammatical  forms,  the  abstract  prefixes 
and  affixes,  substantive,  and  auxiliary  verbs,  —  in  fact, 
the  great  body  of  the  language,  is  composed  of  the  pho¬ 
netics.  The  groups  of  phonetics  preceding  the  ideographs 
are  constantly  interchanged  among  themselves ;  and 
during  the  long  period  of  three  thousand  years,  similar 
texts  in  the  papyri  show  hundreds  of  words  written 
with  different  symbols.  The  hieroglyphical  inscriptions 
on  stone  among  the  Egyptians  are  all  religions,  histori¬ 
cal,  or  sepulchral.  All  their  books,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Rituals,  or  hieratic  books,  were  written  in  a  cur¬ 
sive  or  flowing  hand,  of  a  very  distinct,  clear  shape, 
with  headings  at  the  tops  of  the  pages.  This  hieratic 
character,  as  it  is  called,  did  not  employ  so  many  sym¬ 
bols  as  the  hieroglyphic,  and  approached  nearer  to  the 
alphabetic  system.  It  continued  in  use  till  the  2d  or  3d 
century  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  After  the  8th  century 
B.C.,  it  was  only  used  for  religious  purposes.  The  de¬ 
motic  character  was  at  first  only  an  abridgment  of  the 
hieratic  forms  ;  but  it  rapidly  lost  all  resemblance,  and 
finally  tried  to  accommodate  the  written  language  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  alphabetical  Greek  and  Phoeni¬ 
cian  systems  then  known  to  the  Egyptians.  It  remained 
in  use  till  the  3d  century  a.  d.,  when  it  gave  way  to 
the  Coptic.  During  the  time  of  Clement  it  was  first 
learned  by  the  beginners,  who  then  proceeded  to  learn 
the  hieratic,  and  afterwards  the  hieroglyphic,  then  an 
old  and  dead  writing.  The  ancient  Ethiopians  carved 
II.  on  their  pyramids  and  monuments,  as  well  as  the 
Egyptians.  The  characters  resemble  those  in  use  in  the 
latter  days  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy.  Hieroglyphical 
inscriptions  havealsobeen  found  at  Nineveh, Koyunjik, 
and  in  the  islands  of  the  Greek  Archipelago.  The  term 
H.  has  been  applied  to  the  picture-writing  of  the  Aztecs, 
or  ancient  Mexicans.  The  subject  delineated,  such  as  a 
monarch  or  a  town,  was  absolutely  painted,  and  certain 
hieroglyphs  were  introduced  in  order  to  aid  the  expla¬ 
nation.  The  symbol  expressing  the  king’s  name  is 
attached  by  a  cord  over  the  head  of  the  monarch  ;  that 
of  the  town  over  it,  and  so  on.  After  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  it  is  said  that  the  monks  used  these 
symbols,  according  to  their  sounds,  to  write  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  and  other  religions  formulas.  The  term  H.  was 
applied  by  writers  in  the  16th  century  to  emblemata  or 
devices  symbolizing  sentences  taken  from  the  Greek  and 
Latin  poets,  and  having  no  relation  to  Egyptian  II. 
Almanac-makers  and  astrologers  have  also  applied  the 
term  hieroglyphic  to  the  symbolical  pictures  which  are 
supposed  to  be  prophetic  of  coming  events. 

Ilierog'lyphist,  n.  A  person  conversant  with  hie¬ 
roglyphics. 

Hi'erogxam,  n.  [Gr.  hieros,  sacred,  and  gramma,  writ¬ 
ings.]  A  kind  of  sacred  writing. 

Hierogrammat'ic,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  written  in 
hierograms,  or  sacred  writing. 


Mierojrrani'matist.  n.  [Gr.  hierogrammateus,  a 
sacred  scribe.]  A  writer  of  hierogratns,  or  one  skilled 
iu  hieroglyphics;  particularly,  one  of  an  order  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  priests  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  the  sacred  records, 
to  teach  the  ritual,  and  to  insure  its  accurate  observance. 
Hierojgrapll'ic.  II  imaig rapli'ical,  a.  [Gr  hie¬ 
ros,  sacred,  and  graphilcos,  from  graphein ,  to  write.] 
Pertaining  to  sacred  writing. 

Mierol'atry,  n.  [Gr.  hieros,  and  latreia,  worship.] 
Saint-worship,  or  devotional  homage  to  sacred  things. 
Micrologic,  Mierolog''ical.  a.  Relating,  or  be¬ 
longing  to,  hierology. 

II  ierefogisi,  n.  One  skilled  in  hierology. 
llierol'og'y,  it.  [Gr.  hierologia.]  A  treatise  or  dis¬ 
course  on  sacred  things;  especially,  the  science  of  the 
ancient  Egyptian  inscriptions  and  sacred  writings. 
Ili'eronuiiu'y,  ».  [Gr.  hieromanteia.]  The  art  of  di¬ 
vination  from  the  appearances  presented  by  the  victims 
offered  in  ancient  sacrifices. 

Hi'ero-mar'tyr,  n.  A  priest-martyr. 
Hieroiunc'inon,  n.  [Gr.  hieromnemon,  an  observer 
of  sacrifices.]  ( Greek  Hist.)  The  title  of  one  of  the  two 
deputies  sent  to  the  meetings  of  the  Amphictyonic 
Council  by  each  tribe  forming  that  confederacy.  His 
office  was,  as  the  name  imports,  to  superintend  the  re¬ 
ligious  rites  on  the  occasion.  It  also,  in  some  of  the 
Greek  states,  denoted  a  priest,  and  also  a  magistrate. 
Hieron'yinites,  n.pl.  (Bed.  Hist.)  An  order  of  her¬ 
mits,  which  grew  out  of  the  third  order  of  St.  F’rancis 
(see  F'ranciscans).  It  was  founded  by  St.  Thomas  of 
Sienna,  and  confirmed  by  Pope  Gregory  XI.  in  1374. — 
(Also  written  Jeremy  mites.) 

Ilieron'ymiis,  a  tyrant  of  Sicily,  grandson  and  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Hiero  II.  After  reigning  10  months,  he  was 
assassinated,  and  all  his  family  exterminated,  B.  c.  214. 
Hierophant,  ( hi-ir'o-fdnt ,)  n.  [Gr.,  from  hieros,  sa¬ 
cred,  and  phaine,  I  show.]  (Greek  Hist)  The  title 
borne  by  the  priests  who  initiated  candidates  at  the 
Eleusinian  Mysteries.  He  was  necessarily  a  citizen  of 
Athens,  and  held  the  office,  which  was  regarded  as  one 
of  high  religious  importance,  for  life, 
llicropliaii'tic,  a.  [Gr.  hierophantikos.]  Pertaining 
to  hierophants. 

SI  ies  ter’s  Mill,  in  Pennsylvania,  si  P.O.  of  Berks  co. 
H  i»  gan  li  in.  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  Middle¬ 
sex  co.,  about  23  m.  S.S.E.  of  Hartford. 

II  ig'gi n  s  Point,  in  Alaska,  a  cape  forming  the  N.\V. 
point  of  the  N.  entrance  to  the  channel  of  Revilla- 
Gigedo  ;  Lat.  55°  27'  N.,  Lon.  131°  34'  W. 
lEig'ginsport,  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Jackson  co. 
lIig,'}rin*port,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Brown 
county,  on  the  Ohio  River,  about  47  miles  above  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

II  ig  ginsvi  lie.  in  Illinois,  a  P.  O.  of  Vermilion  co. 

1 1  igg  i  nsvi  lie,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Oneida 
co.,  about  110  m.  W.N.W.  of  Albany. 

Higgle,  v.  n.  [See  Haggle,  Hawk,  and  Huckster.] 
To  carry  and  hawk  provisions,  vegetables,  &c.,  about 
for  public  sale.  —  To  chaffer  ;  to  haggle;  to  be  tedious, 
nice,  or  close-fisted  in  making  a  bargain. 
HiS',fgItMl.y-piS,'K'I^<l.V,  adv.  Topsy-turvy;  upside- 
down;  at  sixes  and  sevens :  in  confusion  and  disorder; 
as,  everything  is  higgledy-piggledy  just  now.  (Used 
colloquially.) 

Hifg'jgler,  n.  One  who  carries  provisions,  &c..  about 
for  sale. — One  who  chaffers  or  haggles  in  making  bar¬ 
gains. 

High,  (Hr,)  a.  (comp,  higher  ;  super,  highest.)  [A.  S. 
heah,  heach  ;  D.  hong  ;  Ger.  hock ;  Goth,  hauh  :  Icel.  hda  ; 
Swed.  &  Goth,  hog  ;  probably  based  upon  the  Sunsk.  adhi, 
over,  above.]  Elevated  :  lifted  up  ;  far  above  the  earth 
or  its  surface ;  elevated  above,  or  far  above  the  horizon; 
raised  above  any  object;  lofty;  sublime;  as.  a  high 
mountain,  a  high  tower,  the  sun  is  high  in  the  heavens. 
—  Exalted  in  nature  or  dignity  ;  elevated  in  rank,  office, 
or  condition ;  chief;  eminent ;  lofty  :  as,  high  renown,  a 
high  station. —  “’Tis  from  high  life  high  characters  are 
drawn  .’’(Pope.) — Noble:  illustrious;  of  gentle  birth;  as.  a 
man  of  high  family.  —  Magnanimous;  dignified;  exalted 
in  sentiment;  distinguished;  pre-eminent;  honorable. 

“ The  highest  faculty  of  the  soul.”  —  Arrogant;  proud; 
boastful;  ostentatious;  —  employed  in  a  bad  sense  ;  as, 

*•  high  and  threatening  language.”  (Clarendon.)  — Loud  ; 
boisterous;  blusterous;  tempestuous;  violent;  forcible; 
as,  a  high  sea,  a  high  wind.  —  Strong  ;  mighty  ;  power¬ 
ful ;  sometimes,  majestic;  triumphant;  victorious;  as, 
high  passions.  —  Severe;  oppressive;  violent;  as,  to 
carry  things  with  a  high  hand.  —  Solemn ;  mighty ;  held 
in  veneration ;  as,  “  high  instincts.”  (  Wordsworth.)  — 
Full  ;  complete  ;  great :  rich  ;  luxurious ;  strong  ;  vivid  ; 
deep ;  as,  high  noon,  high  heat,  high  seasoning,  high  color¬ 
ing,  high  living,  high  pleasure,  &c.  —  Very  abstruse; 
profound  ;  difficult  to  comprehend;  complex. 

“  They  meet  to  hear  and  answer  such  high  things."  —  Shaks. 

— Dear;  costly ;  of  a  great  price  or  value;  precious  ;  greatly 
prized  ;  as,  a  high  rate  of  purchase.  —  Capital ;  great ;  — - 
opposed  to  little;  as,  high  treason,  in  distinction  from 
petty  treason. 

( Chron.)  Remote  in  past  time ;  far  advanced  into  an¬ 
tiquity. 

(Geog.)  Remote  from  the  equator,  north  or  south; 
advancing  in  Lat.  from  the  line  :  as,  a  high  temperature. 

(Mas.)  Acute;  sharp;  —  in  contradistinction  to  grave 
or  low ;  as,  a  high  pitch,  a  high  note,  a  high  sound. 

(Fine.  Arts.)  Wrought  so  as  to  stand  prominently 
from  the  surface ;  as,  /iiyli-relief ;  also,  far  advanced  in 
perfection  of  style;  as,  high  art. 

High  admiral.  (Nav.)  In  Great  Britain,  the  chief 
admiral;  the  highest  rank  of  admiral. —  High  and  dry, 
raised  above  the  surface  of  the  water ;  in  a  dry  place ; 
as,  a  vessel  high  and  dry.  —  High  constable.  (Eng.  Law.) 
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A  chief  of  police  in  some  cities  ;  a  superintendent  officer 
or  constabulary.  —  Hig/i  day.  (Script.)  A  saint's  day; 
a  festival;  as,  high  days  and  holidays.  —  High  jinks, 
(derived  from  an  old  Scottish  pastime,)  a  festive  time; 
fine  doings;  jollity.  —  High  living,  luxurious  diet; 
feeding  upon  rich  or  costly  food.  —  High  noon,  mid¬ 
day;  the  time  when  the  sun  is  in  the  meridian. — 
High  operation.  (Surg.)  Extraction  of  the  stone  from 
the  bladder. —  High  place.  (Script.)  An  elevated  place 
whereon  sacrifices  were  offered.  —  High  school.  See 
School. —  High  seas,  the  ocean  beyond  the  boundary 
of  jurisdiction  of  any  country ;  also,  the  waters  of  the 
sea  beyond  the  limits  of  low-water  mark.  —  High 
steam,  a  head  or  high  pressure  of  steam,  that  is  over  50 
lbs.  on  the  square  inch.  —  High  time,  proper  time  for 
anything  to  be  done ;  fit  occasion.  —  High  treason. 
(Law.)  Treason  against  a  state  or  government.  See 
Treason.  —  High  water,  highest  flood  of  the  tide ;  also, 
the  time  thereof.  —  High-water  mark,  the  margin  de¬ 
noting  the  customary  or  periodical  flow  of  the  tide : 
that  line  of  the  sea-beach  reached  by  flood-water. — 
High  wine,  distilled  wine ;  pure  alcohol  or  liquors. 

Note.  High  is  extensively  employed  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  compound  words,  the  majority  of  which  are  self- 
explanatory;  as,  high-red,  Ad///-crowued,  /itV/A-flavored, 
high-priced,  /it^/r-shouldered,  &c. 

llikh,  adv.  To  a  great  altitude;  eminently;  greatly: 
with  deep  thought ;  profoundly  ;  powerfully.  “  lie 
reasoned  high.” —  Milton. 

, — n.  Aloft ;  a  high  place ;  an  elevation  ;  superior  region  ; 
as,  on  high,  from  high. 

High'-aimed,  (-dmd,)  a.  Having  lofty  aims  or  aspira¬ 
tions  ;  as,  “  high-aimed  hopes.”  —  C'rushaw. 

Higtl'-altar,  n.  ( Eccl .)  The  altar  at  which  alone 
high-mass  is  celebrated  in  Roman  Catholic  churches. 

High'-bailifF,  (-bd'lif,)  n.  The  chief  bailiff;  also,  in 
England,  the  chief  municipal  officer  of  certain  towne; 
also,  an  officer  belonging  to  a  county-court.  (Eng.) 

High 'bank.  in  Indiana,  a  town  of  Pike  co.,  on  the 
White  river,  about  100  m.  S.S.W.  of  Indianapolis. 

High'  bank,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Barry  co. 

High'-blest,  a.  Supremely  happy.  “The  mind  of 
God  high-blest .’ — Milton. 

]I  igll'-blowil.  a.  Much  puffed  with  wind;  self-in¬ 
flated,  as  with  pride  or  vanity. 

Higli'-born,  a.  Being  of  noble  birth  or  extraction. 

11  igh'-bouiiil,  v.  n.  To  spring  upwards;  to  bound 
aloft. 

H  igh'-bred,  a.  Well-bred;  with  aristocratic  tastes 
and  manners,  becoming  a  gentleman. 

High  Bridge,  New  Jersey,  a  post-town  of  Hunterdon 
co.  Pop.  (1807)  about  850. 

lligh  -built,  (-bilt,)  a.  Of  lofty  structure  or  elevation. 
11  His  look  haughty  as  his  pile,  high-built  and  proud."  —  Milton. 

— Covered  with  a  lofty  edifice  or  building. 

“  The  high-built  elephant  his  castle  rears.”  —  Creech. 

High'-chlirch,  n.  (Eccl.)  That  section  of  the  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  which  maintains  the  highest  notions  re¬ 
specting  Episcopacy,  the  authority  of  bishops,  &c.  See 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

High'-church 'ism.  n.  The  theological  doctrines, 
and  ritualistic  principles  of  the  Iligh-Church  party. 

High'-chnrch'man,  n.  An  adherent  of  High- 
Church  tenets. 

High '-climbing,  (-klim’ing,)  a.  Climbing  to  a  high 
elevation. 

— Presenting  difficulties  of  ascent. 

High  -colored.  High  -coloured,  (-hul’lurd,)  a. 
Exhibiting  a  strong,  deep,  or  glaring  color ;  as,  high- 
colored  wine. —  Vivid;  picturesque;  forcibly  represent¬ 
ed  ;  as,  a  high-colored  narrative. 

High-Commission,  (Court  of,)  n.  (Eng.  Hist.) 
A  court  established  by  1  Eliz.  c.  1,  as  an  ecclesiastical 
tribunal,  without  power  to  flue. 

High'-design'ing,  a.  Having  great  or  lofty  schemes 
or  designs. 

High'-em  bowed,  (-em-bod',)  a.  Loftily  arched. 

High  Falls,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Ulster  co., 
about  70  m.  S.W.  by  W.  of  Albany. 

High'-fed.  a.  Pampered;  fed  on  luxurious  diet. 

High'-feeding,  n.  Luxury  in  diet;  high-living. 

High'-flown,  ( -flon,)  a.  Elated;  pompous ;  proud  ; 
as,  high-flown  hopes.  —  Turgid;  stilted;  extravagant; 
bombastic;  as,  high-flown  language. 

High'-flushed,  (flusht,)  a.  Elevated;  gratified;  ex¬ 
hilarated. 

High'-flyer,  n.  One  who  carries  his  notions  or  prin¬ 
ciples  to  a  pitch  of  extravagance;  as,  a  political  high¬ 
flyer. 

High'-flying,  a.  Extravagant  in  claims,  opinions, or 
aspirations. 

High  Forest,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-townsliip  of  Olm¬ 
sted  co.,  abt.  6  m.  S.  of  Rochester. 

High'gate,  a  village  of  England,  co.  Middlesex,  form¬ 
ing  one  of  the  suburbs  of  London,  5  m.  N.W.  ot  Saint 
Paul’s,  and  450  feet  higher  than  the  dome  of  that 
cathedral ;  pop.  6,000. 

High'gate,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Franklin  co.,  on  Missisque  Bay,  abt.  50  m.  N.W.  of 
Montpelier. 

High'gate  Kesin,  n.  (Min.)  Fossil  copal  or  Copal- 
ite,  q.  v.  It  is  named  from  Ilighgate,  near  London, 
where  it  is  found. 

High'-Oerman,  n.  The  modern  German  language, 
correctly  spoken,  —  in  opposition  to  Low-German,  or 
Low-Dutch,  or  that  spoken  by  the  people  of  those  Ger¬ 
man  provinces  bordering  on  Holland. 

High'-go,  n.  A  spree;  a  jollification;  high  jinks;  a 
carousal.  (Colloq.  and  vulgar.) 

H  igll'-going ,  a.  Moving  in  high,  rolling  masses,  as 
the  waves  of  the  sea. 


High  -grown,  a.  Grown  to  a  considerable  extent  or 
height. 

Iligh'-liand,  u.  Arbitrary  behavior ;  assumption  of 
tyrannical  or  overbearing  manners ;  as,  he  lords  it  over 
them  with  a  high-hand. 

Higli'-handrd.  a.  Arbitrary;  stringent;  oppres¬ 
sive;  as,  high-hamled  measures. 

lligh-lieapiMl  (-he.pt),  a.  Piled  up  high. 

Higll'-liearted,  a.  Full  of  spirit  and  courage. 

II igh'-heeled.  (-held),  a.  Made  with  high  heels;  as, 
“embroidered  higli-heeled  shoes.” 

High  Hill,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Muskingum  co. 

High  Hill.  m  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Fayette  co. 

High'-h  nng,  a.  Hung  aloft;  placed  on  high;  ele¬ 
vated;  as,  tlie  “  high-hung  taper’s  light.” — Dryden. 

High  Knob,  in  Pennsylvania.  See  Poko.no  Moun¬ 
tain. 

High  Lake,  in  Iowa,  a  post-town  of  Emmet  co. 

High  Lake,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Wayne 
co.  Pop.  ( 1897 )  about  150. 

II igli' land,  n.  A  mountainous  region;  an  elevated 
tract  of  land ;  as,  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  highlands 
of  the  Hudson,  ifcc. 

— a.  Pertaining  to,  or  partaking  of  the  characteristics  of, 
a  mountainous  or  rugged  country ;  specifically,  relating 
or  belonging  to  the  highlands  of  Scotland ;  as,  a  high¬ 
land  glen,  a  highland  clan,  a  highland  welcome. 

Highland,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Grundy  co. 

— A  city  and  township  of  Madison  co.,  34  m.  E.  by  N.  of 
St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Pop.  (1897)  about  2,000. 

Highland,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Lake  co.,  on 
the  0.  &  E.  R.R. 

— A  township  of  Franklin  co. 

— A  township  of  Green  co. 

— A  township  of  Montgomery  co. 

— A  village  of  Vermilion  co.,  abt.  70  m.  W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Highland,  in  Iowa,  a  post-township  of  Clayton  co., 
about  5  m.  W.  of  Elkader. 

— A  township  of  Guthrie  co. 

— A  township  of  Tama  co. 

— A  township  of  Union  co. 

— A  townshipof  Wapello  co. 

— A  township  of  Washington  co. 

— A  township  of  Winneshiek  co. 

Highland,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Doniphan  co., 
about  25  m.  W.N.W.  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri.  Pop.  500. 

Highland,  in  Maine,  a  post-office  of  Knox  co. 

Highland,  in  Michigan,  a  post-twp.  of  Oakland  co. 

Hig'hland,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-office  of  Fillmore  co., 
about  30  m.  S.S.W.  of  Winona. 

— A  village  of  St.  Louis  co.,  abt.  17  m.  W.N.W.  of  Duluth. 

High'Iand,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village  of  Tishe- 
mingo  co.,  about  32  m.  S.S.E.  of  Corinth. 

Highland,  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Perry  co. 

Highland,  in  Nebraska,  a  township  of  Gage  co. 

Highland,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Sullivan  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Ulster  co.,  on  the  I\,  R.  A  N.E.  and 
West  Shore  R.Rs. 

Highland,  in  Ohio,  a  S.S.W.  co. ;  area,  about  527  sq. 
m.  Rivers.  Paint  river,  and  Brush,  Rattlesnake,  aud 
White  Oak  creeks.  Surface,  elevated ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Hillsborough.  Pop.  (1890)  29,048. 

— A  township  of  Defiance  co. 

— The  P.  O.  name  of  New  Lexington,  a  post-village  of 
Highland  co. 

— A  township  of  Muskingum  co. 

Hig'hland,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Bradford  co. 

— A  township  of  Chester  co. 

— A  village  of  Dauphin  co. 

Highland,  in  Mouth  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Green¬ 
ville  co. 

Highland,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of  Jackson  co. 

Highland,  in  Texas,  a  post-office  of  Eratli  co. 

Highland,  in  Virginia,  a  N.W.  co.,  adjoining  W.  Vir¬ 
ginia;  area,  about  389  sq.m.  Rivers.  The  headwaters 
of  the  James  and  Potomac  rivers.  Surface,  diversified, 
being  bounded  N.W.  and  S.E.  respectively  by  the  Alle¬ 
ghany  and  Shenandoah  Mountains.  Soil,  in  the  valley, 
fertile.  Cap.  Monterey.  Pop.  (1890)  5,352. 

Highland,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  aud  township 
of  Iowa  co.,  50  in.  W.  of  Madison.  Pop.  of  village 
(1895)  751. 

Highland  Creek,  in  Kentucky,  enters  the  Ohio 
river,  between  Union  aud  Hemlersou  cos. 

11  gll' lander,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  highlands;  a 
mountaineer;  particularly,  a  native  of  the  Scottish 
highlands.  They  are  sometimes  called  Blue-bonnets, 
from  the  national  covering  of  the  peasantry,  a  fabric  of 
thick  milled  woollen,  without  seam  or  liniug,  and  so  ex¬ 
ceedingly  durable  that,  with  reasonable  care,  a  single 
bonnet  serves  a  man  all  his  life.  This  cap,  so  frequently 
noticed  in  historical  records  and  in  Scotch  songs,  was 
of  a  broad,  round,  and  flat  shape,  overshadowing  the  face 
and  neck,  and  of  a  dark-blue  color.  It  lias  been  since 
somewhat  modified,  and  is  now  known  as  the  Glengarry 
bonnet.  See  Clan,  and  Scotland. 

Highland  Falls,  in  New  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Orange  co. 

Highland  Fling,  A  dance  of  the  Scots  Highlanders. 

Highland' isli, «.  Having  the  characteristic  features 
of  highlands,  or  mountainous  scenery. 

Highland  Lake,  in  Penna.,  a  P.  0.  of  Lycoming  co. 

High' landman,  pi.  Highlandmen,  n.  A  Scots 
highlander. 

“  It’s  ill  to  tak’  the  brocks  frae  a  Hielandman.” — Scots  Proverb. 

Higliland  Mills,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Orange  co.,  about  95  m.  S.W.  of  Albany. 

High'Iand  Nursery,  in  New  York,  a  village  of 
Schuyler  co. 

High'Iand  Park,  in  Illinois,  a  city  of  Lake  co.,  on 
Lake  Michigan  and  0.  &  N.W.  R.R.,  about  24  m.  N.N.W. 
of  Chicago.  Pop.  (1890)  2,103. 


High' lands,  in  Colorado,  a  post-village  of  Arapahoe 
co.,  2  m.  W.  of  Denver. 

Higli'lauds,  (Ttse,)  (hi’lands,  or  he’lands ,)  a  natural 
division  of  Scotland,  comprising  all  the  mountainous 
portion  of  the  country  to  the  N.  and  N.W., —  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  the  Lowlands,  which  occupy  tlie  S.  and 
S.E.  —  See  Scotland. 

Highlands,  or  Neversink  IIills,  in  New  Jersey,  an 
elevated  range  in  Monmouth  co.,  extending  from  Sandy 
Hook  to  Raritan  Bay.  The  highest  elevation  is  Mount 
Mitchell,  282  feet  above  the  sea.  There  are  two  light¬ 
houses  about  100  feet  apart,  called  tlie  Highland  Lights. 
The  southern  one  is  248  feet  above  sea-level,  exhibits  a 
revolving  light  on  tlie  Fresnel  plan,  and  is  said  to  be  the 
best  ou  the  United  States  coast;  Lat.  40°  23'  7"  N., 
Lon.  73°  59'  8"  W. 

Highlands,  in  New  York,  a  mountainous  region  in 
Orange,  Putnam,  and  Dutchess  cos.,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Hudson  River.  The  greatest  elevation,  New  Beacon,  is 
1,685  feet  above  sea-level. 

High  'land  ville.  in  Iowa,  a  P.  0.  of  Winneshiek  co. 

High'-liie,  n.  The  fashionable  world;  aristocratic 
circles:  bon-ton;  as, a  wedding  in  high-life. 

High  '-lift,  t>.  a.  To  lift  upward  ;  to  raise  aloft. 

High'-Iived,  a.  Belonging  to  high-life. 

High'-living,  n.  Luxurious  living ;  rich  diet;  fash¬ 
ionable  mode  of  life. 

High'-low,  n.  An  ankle-boot,  or  aukle-jacls ;  a  Blu- 
eher-boot. 

“  In  a  velveteen  jacket,  corduroy  pantaloons,  and  high  lows.”  Egan. 

Highly,  (hi’ly,)  adv.  In  a  high  manner;  with  eleva¬ 
tion  in  place;  in  a  great  degree ;  with  elevation  of  mind, 
opinion,  or  action  ;  with  great  estimation  ;  proudly  ;  ar¬ 
rogantly  ;  ambitiously ;  —  opposed  to  lowly. 

High  Market,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  of  Lewis 
co.,  about  139  m.  N.W.  of  Albanv.  Poo.  (1897)  about 
750.  ‘ 

Hig'h-inass,  n.  (Eccl.)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
the  mass  which  is  celebrated  before  the  high-altar  on 
Sundays  and  festivals. 

Higll'men,  n. pi.  A  name  given  to  dice  loaded  in  a 
manner  to  invariably  show  high  numbers  when  thrown. 

High'-mettled,  a.  High-spirited;  full  of  fire  and 
courage ;  as,  a  “  high-mettled  racer.” 

II igli-ni induri,  a.  Proud;  haughty;  arrogant;  as, 
a  “  high-minded  strumpet.”  —  Shaks. 

— Having  honorable  pride;  magnanimous;  characterized 
by  elevated  thoughts,  feelings,  and  principles: — in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  mean ;  as,  a  high-minded  man. 

High'-inimleilness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being 
high-minded;  elevation  of  character  ;  magnanimity. 

High  'ness,  n.  State  of  being  high  ;  elevation  above 
the  surface;  loftiness;  altitude;  height. —  Dignity; 
elevation  in  rank,  character,  or  power;  excellence. — 
Violence. — Great  amount.  —  Acuteness,  as  of  tone. — 
Intensity,  as  of  heat. 

— A  title  first  attributed  to  bishops,  and  afterwards  to 
European  monarcbs  in  general  (succeeded,  however,  by 
ma  jesty  in  the  16th  century),  and.  thereafter,  to  sovereign 
princes  (below  kingly  rank),  and  their  descendants. 
Tlie  title  of  royal  highness  was  first  assumed  by  Gaston, 
Due  d’Orleans,  brother  of  Louis  XIII.,  in  1631  ;  and  it 
is  now  conferred  on  all  royal  princes  and  princesses, 
whether  in  the  direct  line  of  succession  or  not.  The 
Elector  of  Hesse-Cassel  had,  and  the  German  grand- 
dukes  still  have,  also  the  title  of  royal  highness.  The 
children  of  the  latter  bear,  however,  tlie  style  of  grand- 
ducal  highness.  Tlie  issue  of  the  emperors  of  the  French, 
of  Russia,  and  of  Austria,  are  denominated  imperial 
highness ;  and  all  other  princes  not  included  in  the 
above  category  bear  the  title  of  serene  highness,  being 
an  equivalent  for  the  term  Durchlaucht,  by  which  they 
are  addressed  in  Germany. 

High  Point,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Mercer  co. 

High  Point,  in  low.i,  a  post-township  of  Decatur  co. 
Pop.  (1895)  766. 

High  Point,  in  Kansas,  a  post-township  of  Ness  co. 

High  Point,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Moniteau 
county. 

High-priest,  the  chief  priest  and  head  of  the  Jewish 
synagogue,  instituted  by  Moses,  acting  under  the  in¬ 
structions  of  Jehovah.  The  importance  of  this  tifflee 
was  indicated  by  the  most  gorgeous  apparel,  and  the 
high-priest  was 
esteemed  the 
most  imposing 
pers onage  of 
the  nation, 

(Fig.  12S7.)  The 
dress  of  this 
functionary 
was  character- 
i z e d  by  his 
breast-  plate, 
termed  t  h  e 
urim  and  thum- 
mim,  or  “  light  ” 
and  “  right,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Lu¬ 
ther’s  transla¬ 
tion,  composed 
of  twelve  pre¬ 
cious  stones,  on 
which  the 
names  of  the 
twelve  tribes 
of  Israel  were 
inscribed.  To 
h  i  m  belonged 
the  exposition 

of  the  oracles  Tvg.  1287.  —  high-priest. 
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of  Sod,  and  no  other  was  allowed  to  enter  the  sanctu¬ 
ary,  or  holiest  of  holies,  in  the  tabernacle,  which  he 
was  only  allowed  to  do  once  in  a  year,  in  order  to  pray 
and  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  nation,  which  were  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  thus  expiated. 

Ili^h'-pressure,  ( presh'ur ,)  a.  ( Steam-engineering . ) 
A  term  applied  by  engineers  to  designate  the  steam 
which  works  engines  without  being  condensed  at  the 
end  of  every  stroke;  it  is  usually  employed  at  a  high 
degree  of  elastic  force,  the  pressure  per  square  inch 
being  at  about  from  40  to  60  lbs.  In  American  and  in 
some  modern  English  engines,  steam  of  120  lbs.  pres¬ 
sure  per  inch  superficial  is  used.  Condensing  engines 
are  not  usually  high-pressure  engines,  though  they  may 
employ  high-pressure  steam. 

High-pressure  engine.  (Mach.)  A  non-condensing 
steam  engine,  worked  by  the  excess  of  the  pressure  of 
the  steam  upon  the  piston  above  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere;  in  this  engine,  after  the  steam  has  acted 
upon  the  piston,  it  passes  through  the  eduction-pipe 
into  the  air. 

High'-priced,  a.  Yielding  a  great  price;  costly;  ex¬ 
pensive  ;  dear. 

High'-|>riestshi|>,  n.  Rank  or  office  of  a  higli-priest. 

Higli'-prinripled,  a.  Possessing  principles  of  a 
lofty  or  elevated  character;  strict  in  principle ;  as,  high- 
principled  morality. — Extravagant  in  notions  of  politics. 

Higll'-proof,  a.  Possessing  highly  rectified  alcoholic 
properties ;  as,  high-proof  whiskey. 

]1  igli'-raised,  (- razed ,)  a.  Elevated;  lifted  on  high; 
placed  aloft. — Uplifted  or  elated  with  high  notions  or 
expectations. 

Jligh  -reaclling,  a.  Reaching  to  a  considerable  alti¬ 
tude. —  Far-reaching;  extending  upward. — Aspiring; 
self-seeking ;  ambitious;  as,  a,  high-reaching  politician. 

High'-red,  a.  Deeply-red  ;  possessing  a  strong,  glar¬ 
ing  red  color;  as,  a  “ high-red  tincture.” — Boyle. 

Higli'-resolved,  a.  Very  resolute;  with  superior 
determination. 

High'- road,  n.  A  highway ;  a  road  much  frequented 
or  travelled  by  the  public. 

High'-ropes.  n.  pi.  Intense  excitement  of  mind; 
uncontrollable  passion;  cantankerous  humor;  as,  our 
friend’s  wi  fe  is  on  her  high-ropes. 

High'  •sea,  n.  Very  strong,  high  waves ;  a  heavy  sea. 

High'-seasoned  (- se-znd ),  a.  Flavored  with  spices, 
or  other  condiments ;  tasty;  imparting  gasto;  as,  high- 
seasoned  delicacies. 

High  Shoal,  in  N.  C.,  a  township  of  Rutherford  co. 

High  Shoals,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Randolph 
co.  Pop.  (1897)  88. 

High  Shoals,  in  Georgia,  a  post- village  of  Oconee  co. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  585. 

High  ( sJt'ed),a .  Always  looking  upward; 

as,  “  high-sighted  tyranny.” — Shaks. 

High  -sou led,  a.  Possessing  a  high  spirit;  lofty- 
minded  ;  magnanimous  ;  as,  a  high-souled  woman. 

High'  -sounding,  a.  Stilted;  pompous;  inflated 
with  ostentation  ;  noisy  ;  pretentious ;  as,  high-sounding 
language. 

High'spire,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Dau- 
phi  n  co.,  6  m.  S.  E.  of  Harrisburg,  on  Pennsylvania  R.  R. 

High'-spirited,  a.  Full  of  natural  fire;  vehement; 
easily  excited;  irascible;  spunky;  as,  a  high-spirited 
youth. 

— Bold;  daring;  insolent;  boisterous;  as,  a  high-spirited 
virago. 

High'-steward,  n.  In  England,  a  great  officer  of 
state ;  as,  the  Lord  High-Steward  of  the  Household ; 
also,  the  chief  governing  officer  of  a  university  or  town ; 
as,  the  High-steward  of  Oxford  University. 

High'-stoinached,  (-stum'alct,)  a.  Possessing  a 
proud,  lofty,  or  independent  spirit ;  obstinate ;  petulant. 

High'-strung,  a.  Strung  to  a  full  tone;  pitched  to  a 
high  key; — hence,  high-spirited,  proud,  defiant,  haughty ; 
as,  a  high-strung  horse. 

High'-swelliug,  a.  Swelling  greatly;  boastful; 
bombastic ;  with  inflation  ;  as,  high-swelling  words. 

Hight,  (hit.)  v.  a.  and  n.  (imp.  nntlpp.  hight.)  To  be 
called,  named,  or  styled.  (Used  only  in  composition.) 

11  Childe  Harold,  was  he  hight  ? " — Byron. 

High'- taper,  n.  ( Bot .)  See  Verbasccm. 

High'-tasted,  a.  Having  a  strong  relish,  or  flavor; 
piquant  ;  as,  high-tasted  game. 

High teuer,  (hit'n-r,)  n.  He  who,  or  that  which, 
heightens,  (r.) 

High'-tide,  n.  High-water;  a  tide  that  rises  higher 
than  an  ordinary  tide;  a  strong  flood.  —  A  holiday. 

Higli'tower,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Forsyth  co. 
on  the  Etowah  River,  about  120  miles  N.W.  of  Milledge- 
ville. — See  Etowah. 

High'town,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Highland  co. 

Hights'town,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-borough  of  Mer¬ 
cer  co.,  on  P.  &  H.  and  (Penn a.  R.  Rs. 

High'-viced  (vist),  a.  Excessively  wicked  ;  heinous; 
as,  a  “  high-viced  city.” — Shaks. 

High'ville,  in  Penna.,  a  post-village  of  Lancaster  co. 

H igil'- voiced,  (-voist,)  a.  Having  the  voice  pitched, 
in  a  high  key;  possessing  a  loud  tone  of  utterance. 

High'-water,  is  defined  to  be  the  utmost  flow  and 
greatest  elevation  of  waters  acted  on  by  tidal  influence; 
and  it  is  also  a  term  applied  to  the  time  of  such  eleva¬ 
tion.  The  time  of  H.  W.  depends  on  the  age  of  the  moon, 
and  is  nearly  always  the  same  at  any  one  place  at  the 
full  of  the  moon.  H.  W.  lasts  about  15  to  20  minutes, 
after  which  time  the  tide  begins  to  ebb.  The  method  by 
which  the  time  is  found  is  as  follows:  —  Add  four  fifths 
of  the  days  of  the  moon’s  age,  considering  them  as  hours, 
to  the  time  of  H.  W.  at  the  full  of  the  moon;  and  the 
sum  thus  obtained  will  be  found  to  be  the  time  of  H.  }V. 
answering  to  the  day  in  question. 


High-water  mark,  is  the  line  made  on  the  shore  by  the 
tide  at  its  utmost  height.  —  See  Tidal  Action. 

Highway,  n.  A  public  road ;  a  way  open  to  all  pas¬ 
sengers  ;  an  open  thoroughfare ; — opposed  to  by-way. — A 
train  of  action,  with  apparent  consequences;  —  used  in 
a  figurative  sense. 

“  Trades  we  have  lost,  and  are  in  the  highway  to  lose.”  — Child. 

Higll'way  mail,  n. ;  pi.  Highwaymen.  One  who  robs 
passengers  on  a  public  road  or  highway ;  a  footpad. 

11  igliwort li.  ( hi'wirth ,)  a  town  of  England,  in  Wilt¬ 
shire,  4  m.  from  Shrivenliam  Station,  on  the  Great 
Western  Railroad;  pop.  4,200. 

Higli'-wroughi,  (-rawt,)  a.  Wrought  with  exquisite 
art  or  skill;  elaborately  finished;  accurately  done. 

— Inflamed  to  a  high  degree ;  worked  to  a  strong  pitch; 
as,  high-wrought  passions. 

Higucy,  (hee'ga,)  a  village  of  the  island  of  Ilayti,  W. 
Indies,  about  78  m.  E.  of  San  Domingo.  —  A  bay  of  the 
above  island;  Lat.  18°  20'  N.,  Lon.  68°  40'  W.  It  is 
protected  by  the  island  of  Saona. 

H.  I.  II.,  abbreviation  of  His,  or  Her,  Imperial  High¬ 
ness. 

II  i'ka,  in  Wisconsin,  the  P.  0.  name  of  Carter ville,  a 
post-village  of  Manitowoc  co. 

Hi'ko,  in  Nevada,  a  post-village  of  Lincoln  co.,  about 
300  m.  S.E.  of  Carson  City. 

Hilaboe',  or  Hlllabee',  in  Alabama,  a  village  of 
Talladega  co. 

— A  small  creek,  entering  the  Tallapoosa  River  from 
Tallapoosa  co. 

Hilar,  a.  (Bot.)  Pertaining  to  the  liilum  of  a  seed. 

Hila'i’ion,  (St.,)  the  principal  founder  of  Monachism 
iu  Palestine,  was  b.  near  Gaza,  about  a.  d.  292.  Sent  to 
study  at  Alexandria,  he  was  there  converted  to  Chris¬ 
tianity,  when  the  fame  of  St.  Anthony  attracted  him  to 
the  desert  and  made  him  a  monk,  lie  then  returned 
to  Palestine,  gave  away  his  property,  and  retired,  still 
very  young,  into  the  desert.  He  founded  several  mon¬ 
asteries,  lived  the  most  austere  life,  and  gained  the 
highest  reputation  for  sanctity  and  even  for  miraculous 
powers.  He  afterwards  visited  the  regions  of  Egypt, 
Sicily,  and  Dalmatia,  and  d.  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  about 
372.  His  Life  was  written  by  St.  Jerome. 

Hila'rious,  a.  Full  of  hilarity;  gay;  mirthful;  merry; 
as,  hilarious  laughter. 

Hilarity,  n.  [Fr.  hilaritl;  Lat.  hilaritas,  from  Gr. 
hilaros,  cheerful,  gay,  joyous,  from  hilaos,  propitious, 
favorable.]  Cheerfulness;  mirth;  merriment;  gayety; 
good  humor;  exhilaration;  jollity ;  exuberance  of  ani¬ 
mal  spirits. 

Hil'  ary,  a  pope,  elected  in  461 ;  d.  467.  : 

Hil'ary,  (St.,)  a  father  of  the  Church,  bishop  of  Poi¬ 
tiers,  one  of  the  greatest  church-teachers  of  his  age,  was 
a  native  of  Poitiers,  and  was  raised  to  the  episcopal  of¬ 
fice  about  A.  D.  350.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor 
Constantius  in  the  West,  and  the  consequent  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Arian  controversy  into  the  Gallic  Church, 
he  presented  a  memorial  to  the  emperor,  frankly,  yet 
respectfully,  pleading  for  freedom  of  worship  for  the 
Catholics.  It  was  in  vain;  and  he  was  soon  after  ban¬ 
ished  to  Phrygia.  He  appeared  at  the  Council  of  Seleucia 
in  359,  and  afterwards  at  Constantinople,  but  he  was 
ordered  to  return  to  his  diocese.  He  continued  his  ex¬ 
ertions  in  behalf  of  the  orthodox  faith,  held  several 
councils  iu  Gaul,  and  also  visited  Italy.  H.  wrote  sev¬ 
eral  works  of  divinity  and  some  hymns,  and  translated 
many  works  of  Origen  into  Latin.  D.  367. 

Hil'ary,  (St.,)  bishop  of  Arles;  b.  401 ;  d.  449. 

Hildburghau'sen,  a  town  of  Prussia, on  the  Werra, 
16  m.  S.E.  of  Meiningen.  Manuf.  Papier-mache,  wool¬ 
len  and  linen  cloths,  dolls,  and  tobacco.  It  was  once 
the  cap.  of  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Hildburghausen.  Pop. 6,000. 

llil'debraud.  See  Gregory  VII. 

Hil'debrand,  king  of  the  Lombards,  ascended  the 
throne  in  736,  and  shared  power  with  his  uncle  Luit- 
prand ;  but  his  tyranny  became  insupportable  to  his 
subjects,  who  deposed  him  in  744,  electing  in  his  stead 
the  duke  of  Friuli. 

Hildesheim,  (hil'des-lnme.)  [Lat.  Hennepolis .]  A  city 
of  Prussia,  in  Hanover,  16  m.  S.E.  of  Hanover.  Manuf. 
Linen  cloths  and  yarn.  Pop.  16,500.  H.  has  a  splendid 
Gothic  cathedral,  built  in  the  11th  century,  with  bronze 
gates  16  feet  high. 

Hil'drettl,  Richard,  an  American  author  andjournal- 
ist,  B.  at  Deerfield,  Mass.,  in  1807.  In  1832,  H.  became 
editor  of  the  “  Boston  Atlas.”  In  1834,  while  sojourning 
in  the  South,  he  produced  his  anti-slavery  novel  Archy 
Moore,  which  was  republished  in  England  under  the 
title  of  the  White  Slave,  and  became  very  popular.  In 
1840,  H.  removed  to  Demerara,  British  Guiana,  where 
in  an  editorial  capacity  he  became  a  prominent  advocate 
of  free  labor.  11. 's  principal  work  was  the  History  of 
the  United  States  (6  vols.  8vo.,  New  York,  1849-56).  H. 
also  published  Japan  as  it  Was  and  Is  (12mo.,  1855),  and 
was  afterward  connected  with  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
New  York  Tribune.  Died  July  11,  1865. 

Hile,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Hilum. 

Hiring,?!.  Same  as  Helino. 

Hill.  n.  [A.  S.  hill,  or  hyll;  Du.  heuvel;  Ger.  hug  el ; 
Dan.  hog ;  Icel.  holl,  hvoll.  The  Ger.  is  from  lioch,  high, 
whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  A.  S.  is  from  heah, 
heag,  high,  q.  r.]  A  height ;  a  natural  elevation  of  land 
or  a  mass  of  earth  rising  above  the  common  level  of  sur¬ 
rounding  land;  an  eminence  inferior  to  a  mountain  in 
altitude.  —  Anything  hemispherical  and  prominent,  or 
having  the  form  of  a  hill.  —  The  earth  raised  about  the 
root  of  a  plant  or  cluster  of  plants.  (U.  S.)  —  A  single 
cluster  or  group  of  plants  growing  close  together, and  hav¬ 
ing  the  earth  heaped  up  about  them.  (U.  S.)  —  Webster. 

— v.  a.  To  form  hills,  or  small  elevations  of  earth ;  as,  to 
hill  corn. 


Hill,  Rowland,  a  celebrated  English  divine  and  popular 
preacher,  b.  of  a  noble  family,  in  1744,  and  educated  at 
Eton  and  Cambridge.  After  taking  orders  in  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  he  early  abandoned  its  communion,  and 
joined  the  Methodists.  His  talents  as  a  witty,  eccentric, 
and  eloquent  preacher,  raised  him  to  the  highest  fame 
of  any  pulpit  orator  of  his  day.  His  celebrated  work 
entitled  Village  Dialogues,  reached  its  34th  edition  in 
1824.  D.  1833. 

Hill,  Sir  Rowland,  k.c.b.,  f.r.s.,  celebrated  as  the 
author  of  the  cheap  or  penny -postage  system,  b.  in 
England,  1795.  After  agitating,  for  several  previous 
years,  his  scheme  regarding  a  reform  of  the  old  postal 
and  franking  systems,  he,  in  1842,  succeeded  in  getting 
it  carried  into  effect.  It  at  once  produced  great  results, 
and  in  1846  the  British  public  presented  H.  with  a  tes¬ 
timonial  valued  at  167,000.  In  1S54  he  was  made  Chief 
Secretary  of  the  English  Post-Office,  and  held  that  posi¬ 
tion  till  1864,  when  he  retired  on  account  of  ill-health. 
In  the  same  year,  he  was  voted  a  sum  of  $100,000  by 
Parliament,  the  Albert  gold  medal  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  and  the  degree  of  d.c.l.  in  recognition  of  the  ben¬ 
efits  he  had  conferred  on  his  country.  H.  was  also  the 
originator  of  the  money-order  system,  and  of  post-office 
savings-banks.  He  was  knighted  in  1860.  D.  1879. 

Hill.  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-town  of  Merrimack  co. 
Pop.  (1890)  548. 

Hill.  iu  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Mercer  co. 

Hill.  in  Texas,  a  N.  central  co. ;  area,  about  1,000  sq.  m. 

•  Hirers.  Brazos  and  Noland’s  rivers,  besides  numerous 
smaller  streams.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Hills¬ 
borough.  Pop.  (1890)  27,583. 

Hil'lah,  Hoi  lull,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey'  in  the 
pashalic  of  Bagdad,  and  60  m.  S.  of  that  city,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  bordering  the  great  Syrian 
desert.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  and  it 
is  the  entrepot  of  commerce  between  Bagdad  and  Bus- 
sora.  Pop.  13,000. 

Hill  Church,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Berks  co. 

Hil  leglass',  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Montgomery 
co.,  abt.  20  m.  S.  of  Allentown. 

H  il'Id,  the  Elder,  surnamed  IIassaken,  was  a  celebrated 
Jewish  doctor  or  rabbi,  who  lived  in  the  century  pre¬ 
ceding  the  Christian  sera,  and  was  a  native  of  Babylon. 
At  the  age  of  forty  he  removed  to  Jerusalem,  where  he 
studied  the  law  with  such  diligence  as  to  become  master 
of  the  chief  school  of  that  city.  Ho  formed  a  new 
digest  of  the  traditionary  law,  from  which  the  “  Mishna,” 
or  earliest  part  of  the  Talmud,  is  derived.  Shammai, 
one  of  his  disciples,  dissented  from  his  master,  and  set 
up  a  new  college,  which  produced  violent  contests 
among  the  Jews;  but  the  party  of  Ilillel  proved  victo¬ 
rious.  Ho  lived  to  the  great  age  of  120  years. 

Ilillel,  the  Younger,  who  obtained  the  title  of  Nasi,  or 
prince  of  the  captivity,  presided  over  the  Jewish  church 
in  the  3d  and  4th  centuries,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  his  great  astronomical  learning,  reforming  the  Jew¬ 
ish  calendar,  regulating  the  period  of  the  equinoxes,  &c. 
H.  was  also  one  of  the  doctors  to  whom  is  ascribed  that 
portion  of  the  Talmud  called  “Gemara.” 

Hil'lernian,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Massac  co. 

II ill'house,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Lake  co. 

Hill  Grove,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Meade  co. 

11  ill  Grove,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Darke  co. 

Hill  Grove,  in  Virginia,  a  P.  O.  of  Pittsylvania  co. 

Hil'liards.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Franklin  co., 
abt.  10  m.  N.W.  of  Columbus. 

Hil'liards,  in  Penna.,  a  post-village  of  Butler  co. 

II  i  I  I  ia  I'll*, toil .  iu  North  Carolina,  a  post-office  of  Nash 
co. 

Hil'lier,  in  Ohio,  a  flourishing  township  of  Knox  co. 

Hil'liuess,  n.  State  of  being  hilly,  or  covered  with 
eminences. 

Hill'  ing,  n.  Act  or  process  of  raising  soil  around 
plants,  Ac. 

Hil'luek.a.  A  gentle  eminence ;  a  small  hill. 

Hill  Ki  ver,  in  British  N.  America.  See  IIayes  River. 

llills'borough,  a  town  and  parish  of  Ireland  in  the 
co.  of  Down,  I'lster,  about  3  miles  S.S.W.  of  Lisburn. 
Pop.  of  town  (1897)  2,950. 

Hillsborough,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Carriacou, 
one  of  the  Grenadines,  West  Indies. 

Hillsborough,  a  township  of  Albert  co.,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  on  the  Peticodiac  river. 

Hillsborough,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Law¬ 
rence  co.,  about  120  m.  N.  of  Tuscaloosa. 

Hillsborough,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village  of  Union 
county. 

Hillsborough,  in  Florida,  a  W.  co.,  bordering  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  area,  about  1,280  sq.  m.  Hirers, 
Kissimmee  or  Kissiuee,  and  numerous  smaller  streams, 
besides  several  considerable  lakes.  The  coast  is  also 
indented  with  some  large  bays  and  harbors.  County- 
town,  Tampa.  Pop.  (1897)  about  32,500. 

Hillsborough,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Jasper 
co.,  about  26  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Milledgeville. 

Hillsborough,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Montgomery  co.,  about  64  miles  S.  of  Springfield.  Pop. 
(1S97)  about  2,500. 

Hillsborough,  in  Indiana, &  post-village  of  Fountain 
co.,  about  14  miles  E.  of  Covington.  Pop.  (1890)  564. 

— A  village  of  Wayne  co.,  11  m  N.  by  E.  of  Richmond. 

Hillsborough,  in  Imva,  a  post-village  of  Henry  co. 

Hillsborough,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Flem¬ 
ing  co.,  about  86  miles  E.  byr  N.  of  Frankfort. 

Hillsborough,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Caro¬ 
line  co.,  about  30  miles  E.  of  Annapolis. 

Hillsborough,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village  of  Scott 
co.,  about  50  miles  N.E.  of  Jackson. 

Hillsborough,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 

|  Jefferson  co.,  about  40  miles  S.S.W.  of  St.  Louis. 
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Hills'boroush,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-village,  cap. 
of  Orange  co.,  40  in.  N.W.  of  Raleigh.  Pop.  (1800)  662. 

Hi  I lsbo roue'll.  in  New  Hampshire ,  a  S.  co.,  adjoining 
Massachusetts ;  area,  about  844  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Merri- 
iliac,  Contoocook,  and  Souhegan  rivers,  besides  numer¬ 
ous  smaller  streams.  Surface,  uneven  ;  soil,  mostly  fer¬ 
tile.  Caps.  Manchester  and  Nashua.  Pop.  (1890)  90,247. 

— -V  post-township  of  Hillsborough  co.,  about  20  m.  W.  by 
S.  of  Concord. 

Hillsborough,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-townsliip  of 

Somerset  co. 

Hillsborough,  in  North  Dakota,  a  post-village  of 
Traill  co.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,000. 

Hillsborough,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  High¬ 
land  co.,  65  m.  E.  of  Cincinnati.  Pop.  (1897)  abt.  3,750. 

Hillsborough,  in  Oregon,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Washington  co.,  40  m.  N.  of  Salem. 

Hillsborough,  In  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borougli  of 
Somerset  co. 

Hillsbo  rough,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-vill.  of  Coffee  co. 

Hillsborough,  in  Texas,  a  city,  cap.  of  Hill  co.,  on 
M.,  K.  &  T.  and  St.  L.  S.  W.  R.Rs.,  66  in.  S.S.W.  of  Dal¬ 
las.  Pop.  (1897)  about  2,730. 

Hillsborough,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Loudoun 
co.,  about  165  in.  N.  of  Richmond. 

Hillsboroug’ll,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Vernon  co.,  about  33  m.  W.N.W.  of  Baraboo. 

Hillsborough  Bridge,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Hillsborough  co.,  about  21  in.  S.W.  of  Concord. 

Hillsboroug'll  Centre,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post- 
village  of  Hillsborough  co. 

Hills'diile,  in  Michigan,  a  S.  co.,  adjoining  Indiana 
and  Ohio;  area,  about  597  sq.  m.  Hirers.  The  head¬ 
waters  of  the  St.  Joseph’s  of  Lake  Michigan,  St.  Joseph’s 
of  the  Maumee,  Grand  and  Kalamazoo  rivers.  Surface, 
diversified;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Hillsdale.  Pop.  (1894) 
311,271. 

— A  thriving  city,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  L.  S.  &  M.  S. 
R.R.,  80  m.  S.W.  of  Detroit;  has  important  manuf.,  and 
is  seat  of  Hillsdale  College.  Pop.  (1894)  4,121. 

Hillsdale.  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Winona  co., 
about  5  m.  W.  of  Winona. 

Hillsdale,'  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Guil¬ 
ford  co.,  about  95  m.  N.W.  of  Raleigh. 

Hillsdale,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  aud  township  of 
of  Columbia  co.,  about  45  m.  S.S.E.  of  the  city  of  Albany. 
Pop.  (1890)  1,554. 

Hillsdale,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Indiana 
co. 

Hill's  Fork,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Adams  co. 

Hills'grove,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  McDonough  co., 
about  12  m.  S.W.  of  Macomb. 

Hillsg  rove,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Sulli- 1 
van  co.,  about  2  i  m.  W.  of  Laporte. 

Hill'side,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Westmore¬ 
land  co.,  about  19  m.  E.N.E.  of  Greensburg. 

Hill'-side,  n.  The  side,  slope,  or  declivity  of  a  bill. 

Hill’s  Landing,  in  Maryland,  a  village  of  Prince 
George  co. 

Hill’s  Point,  in  ilfurylaud,  a  post-vill. of  Dorcliesterco. 

Hill  Spring,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-office  of  Henry  co. 

Mills' view,  iu  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  West¬ 
moreland  co. 

Hills'ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Lawrence  co. 

Hillsville,  in  South  Carolina,  a  P.  0.  of  Spartanburg  co. 

Hillsville,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Carroll 
co.,  about  260  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Richmond. 

Hill'top.  n.  The  summit  or  crown  of  a  hill. 

Hill'town.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-townsliip  of  Bucks 
co.,  about  6  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Doylestown. 

Hill  Valley,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Huntingdon 

CO. 

Hill'y,a.  Abounding  with  hills;  characterized  by  emi¬ 
nences  ;  as,  a  hilly  tract  of  country. 

Hi'lo,  iu  Minnesota,  a  village  of  Bigstone  co. 

Hilt,  ii.  [A.  S.  hilt,  gehilt,  from  healdom,  to  bold.]  That 
part  of  anything  which  is  to  be  held  in  the  hand;  the 
handle  or  haft,  particularly  of  a  sabre. 

“  A  sword  .  .  .  from  hilt  to  point." — Shaks. 

Ililt'ed,  a.  Havi  ng  a  hilt ;  as,  a  hilled  weapon. 

Hi  I' ton,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Iowa  co. 

Hil'ton,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Monroe  co. 

Hil'ton  Head,  in  S.  Carolina,  an  island  off  the  S.E. 
coast  of  Beaufort  dist.,  at  the  mouth  of  Broad  River ; 
area,  about  40  sq.  m.  Ou  the  N.E.  shore  there  is  a  mil¬ 
itary  post.  During  the  civil  war,  a  strong  fortification 
was  erected  here  by  the  Confederates,  called  Fort  Walker, 
armed  with  20  guns,  and  garrisoned  by  a  force  of  620 
men.  This  fort  was  attacked  Nov.  5th,  1861,  by  a  Union 
fleet  under  Com.  Dupont,  and  captured,  after  a  smart 
action,  in  which  a  Confederate  flotilla,  or  “mosquito 
fleet,”  under  Com.  Tatnall,  took  part.  The  National  loss 
was  reported  at  8  killed  and  23  wounded,  that  ol  the 
Confederates,  10  killed,  and  10  wounded. 

Hilton’s,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Sullivan  co., 
on  the  Hokston  River,  about  100  m.  E.N.E.  of  Knoxville. 

Hi'lum,  or  Umbilicus,  n.  (Hot.)  The  point  of  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  ovule  or  the  seed  to  the  placenta,  if  sessile  — 
to  the  funiculus,  if  stalked. 

H.  I.  H.  Abbreviation  of  His,  or  Her,  Imperial  Majesty. 

Mini,  pron.  [A.S.  nom.  he,  dat.  him,  accus.  hine,  him; 
Lat.  eum.l  (Gram.)  The  objective  case  of  He,  q.  v. 

Himalayas,  (The,)  or  the  Himalaya  Mountains. 
[Sanslc.  Hima-dlaya ,  abode  of  snow;  anc.  Imaus  or 
Emodus. J  Ail  extensive  mountain-range  of  Asia,  and  the 
loftiest  in  the  world,  bounding  Hindustan  on  the  N.,  and 
separating  it  from  the  table-land  ol  Thibet,  which  stands 
10,000  feet  above  the  sea.  This  chain  is  continuous  W. 
with  the  Hindoo-Coosh,  and  Behor-Tagh,  and  E.  with 
■the  Chinese  table-land  of  Yun-nan;  but  the  term  Hima¬ 
laya  is  usually  restricted  by  geographers  to  that  portion 


or  the  range  lying  between  the  passages  of  the  Indus 
and  Brahmapootra ;  the  former  being  in  Lat.  35°  N.,  and 
Lon.  75°  E.,  and  the  latter  in  28°  15'  N.,  and  Lon.  96°  E. 
The  direction  of  the  range,  as  thus  defined,  is  S.E.  from 
the  Indus  to  the  Gunduk,  and  thence  E.  to  its  termina¬ 
tion.  Its  entire  length  is  1,900  m. ;  its  average  breadth 
90  m.,  and  the  surface  which  it  covers  is  estimated  at 
160,000  sq.  m.  The  average  height  of  the  H.  has  been 
estimated  at  15,700  ft.  The  principal  peaks  are :  Mount 
Everest,  29,002  ft.;  Kunciiinjiuga,  in  Sikkim,  28,178 
ft. ;  W.  peak  of  the  same,  27,826  ft. ;  Dhawalagiri,  in 
Nepaul,  26,862  ft.;  Dhawahir,  in  Kumaon,  25,749  ft. 
The  passes  over  the  main  ridge  amount  to  about  20,  a 
few  of  which  only  are  practicable  for  horses,  sheep  being 
principally  used  as  beasts  cf  burden  over  the  steep  ac¬ 
clivities.  The  limit  of  perpetual  congelation  in  this 
chain  is  about  12,000  feet  above  sea-level.  The  only 
rock  sufficiently  extensive  to  characterize  the  geological 
formation  of  this  great  chain  is  gneiss,  which  constitutes 
the  substance  of  the  highest  ridges  and  crests.  Granite, 
schist,  clay-slate,  and  red  sandstone  are  also  met  with. 


Fig.  1288.  —  A  VILLAGE  IN  THE  HIMALAYAS. 


The  chief  minerals  hitherto  found  are  gold-dust,  copper, 
lead,  iron,  antimony,  manganese,  sulphur,  alum,  and 
rock-salt.  There  are  no  direct  traces  of  volcanoes  so  far 
discovered  by  English  explorers,  but  the  numerous  ther¬ 
mal  springs,  and  many  shocks  of  earthquake  felt  by 
travellers  in  many  parts  of  the  range,  indicate  it  to  be 
the  focus  of  derangements  of  the  earth’s  crust.  The 
height  at  which  plants  ana  trees  flourish  on  the  H. 
varies  on  the  N.  and  S.  slopes  nearly  proportionally  to 
the  difference  in  the  altitude  of  the  snow-line.  On  the 
S.  slope  grain  cultivation  is  not  attempted  higher  than 
]  0,000  feet;  the  highest  habitation  is  at  9,000  feet;  pines 
show  their  best  growtli  at  an  elevation  of  10.300  feet. 
The  rhododendron  grows  up  to  12,000  feet,  and  birches 
are  found  as  high  as  13,000  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the 
N.  side,  villages  are  found  as  high  as  13,000  feet,  grain  is 
cultivated  at  13,500  feet,  birch-trees  rise  to  14,000  feet; 
and  vegetation  is  met  with  »t  17,500  feet.  Wheat,  bar¬ 
ley,  and  other  grains  are  found  on  these  heights.  Straw¬ 
berries  and  currants  thrive  on  the  S.  slope, at  analtitude 
of  11,600  feet.  The  mammalia  of  the  II.  are  chiefly  con¬ 
fined  to  ruminating  animals,  a  few  varieties  only  of  the 
horse  and  cat  tribes  being  found  in  these  regions.  The 
wild  horse  is  seen  on  the  N.  side  of  the  range;  but  the 
principal  tenants  of  the  hilly  slopes  are  the  yak,  much 
used  as  a  beast  of  burden  by  the  Tartars,  the  ghurl  (Ca¬ 
per  segragus),  of  which  the  Cashmere  and  Thibet  goats 
are  varieties,  the  Nepaul  stag,  the  black  deer,  the  chirn, 
or  one-horned  antelope,  the  goral,  and  the  nylghan. 
Among  the  birds  are  the  laemnier-geyer  ( Gypsetus  barha- 
tus),  the  common  cuckoo,  the  Impeyan  pheasant  (Lopho- 
phorus  refulgens),  the  red-legged  crow,  and  the  wood- 
pigeon. 

Himalay'an,  a.  (Gcng.)  Relating  or  pertaining  to 
the  Himalaya  Mountains,  Asia. 

llimaii'topus,  n.  [Gr.  himantopous — lamas,  a  thong, 


Fig.  1289.  —  THE  BLACK-NECKED  STILT. 
( From  Tenney's  Manual  of  Zoology.) 


and  pous,  foot.]  ( Zool .)  A  genus  of  Grallatorial  birds, 
family  Hecurvirostridte,  distinguished  by  the  great 
length  of  their  legs  ;  from  which  circumstance  they  are 
sometimes  called  Stilt-birds.  One  species  is  found  in  this 
country,  the  Black-necked  Stilt,  II.  nigricollis  (Yieill.), 
(Fig.  1289.)  This  bird,  called  in  Europe  the  Long-legged 
Plover,  is  14  inches  long.  As  its  conformation  would 
lead  us  to  conclude,  it  is  a  bird  whose  most  cougenial 
habitat  is  morasses,  and  the  low,  flat  shores  of  lakes, 
rivers,  and  seas.  Like  many  of  the  true  grallatores,  it 
possesses  the  power  of  swimming  with  the  greatest  ease 
and  lightness.  Few  birds  exceed  it  in  the  powers  of 
flight ;  its  wings  far  exceed  the  tail,  and  it  passes 
through  the  air  with  astonishing  rapidity.  When  on 
firm  ground,  it  appears  as  if  tottering  on  long  and  awk¬ 
ward  stilts,  but  firm  ground  is  not  its  congenial  sphere. 

Hini'era.  (Anc.  Geog.)  A  Greek  city  of  northern 
Sicily,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ilimera,  between  Pa- 
normus  and  Cephalsedium,  was  founded  by  a  colon.v  from 
Zancle,  b.  c.  648.  A  great  battle  was  fought  near  the 
city,  between  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Sicilians,  the 
latter  being  victorious,  B.  c.  480.  Some  new  colonists,  of 
Doric  extraction,  arrived  here  B.  c.  476.  It  was  razed  to 
the  ground  by  the  Carthaginians,  b.  c.  408.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  returned,  and  founded  a  new  city  near  the 
site  of  II.,  b.  c.  405.  Agathocles  was  defeated  at  II., 
B.  c.  310. 

11  im  rod's.  in  New  Torlc,  a  post-office  of  Yates  co. 

Himself',  pron.  [ Him  and  self.)  (Gram.)  The  em¬ 
phatic  and  reciprocal  form  of  he  and  him,  used  only  in 
the  nominative  or  objective  cases ;  as,  he  told  me  so 
himself ,  it  was  himself ,  &c.  —  Possessing  self-command 
or  government ;  in  his  true  or  natural  character,  tem¬ 
per,  or  disposition,  as  distinguished  from  moral  obliquity, 
derangement,  or  other  factitious  influence;  as,  let  him 
alone,  he  will  come  to  himself. 

"  Conscience  avaunt,  Richard's  himself  again." — Shaks. 

By  himself,  alone ;  without  companionship  ;  secluded ; 
solitary  ;  as,  he  prefers  to  he  by  himself  . 

Himyar'ic,  Hiinyarit'ic,  a.  Relating  or  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Himyar,  an  ancient  monarch  of  Yemen,  in  Arabia, 
or  to  his  successors,  or  people ;  as.  the  Himyaritic  tongue. 

Himyaritic  Inscriptions.  (Archieol.)  Inscriptions  found 
in  Arabia,  exhibiting  the  primitive  type  of  the  oldest 
form  of  the  language  still  spoken  in  Y’emen,  and  the  S. 
of  Arabia.  These  inscriptions  have  been  investigated, 
since  1830,  by  Gesenius,  Kodiger,  Fresnel,  and  Ewald. 

Hill,  n.  [Heb.]  A  liquid  measure  among  the  Hebrews. 
It  was  the  6th- part  of  an  ephah  or  bath,  equal  to  about 
six  English  quarts. 

Hindie,  (hansh,)  a  town  of  the  island  of  Ilayti.  W. 
Indies,  on  the  Ilinche  River,  an  affluent  of  the  Arti- 
bonite,  about  46  m.  S.E.  of  Cape  Haytien. 

Hineli'inbrook,  a  village  of  Beaubftrnois  co.,  Lower 
Canada. 

Hineli'inbrook  Island,  lies  on  the  N.W.  coast  of 
N.  America,  in  Prince  William’s  Sound.  It  is  barren, 
desolate,  about  30  m.  in  length  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  and 
about  8  m.  in  mean  width.  Lat.  60°  24'  N.,  Lou.  about 
146°  56'  W. 

Hinckley,  a  town  of  England,  in  Leicestershire.  12  m. 
S.W.  of  Leicester,  and  102  W.N.W.  of  London.  Manuf. 
Cotton  stockings,  thread,  and  worsted.  It  is  noted  for 
its  fine  ale.  Fop.  8,030. 

Hinek'ley,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  Medina 
co. 

Hinc'niar,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  known  as  a  contro¬ 
versial  and  learned  writer  in  the  9th  century. 

Hind,  n.  [A.  S.  and  Du.  hinde. ;  Ger.  hinde,  hindinn ; 
I  cel.  hind  ;  0.  Ger.  hinta.  Etymol.  unknown.]  (Zool.) 
The  female  of  the  red  deer  or  stag : — correlative  of  hart. 

Hind,  n.  [0.  Eng.  and  Scot,  hyne .]  A  peasant:  a  rus¬ 
tic  ;  a  boor ;  a  country  clown  ;  a  farm-laborer.  (Used  in 
England.) 

Hind,  a.  (comp,  hinder  ;  super!,  hindmost  or  hinder- 
most.)  [A.  S.  hyndan  ;  Ger.  hinten  ;  Goth,  hindar,  hin- 
dana,  behind  ;  probably  connected  with  Finn,  handa  ; 
Esthon.  hand,  the  tail.]  Backward ;  pertaining  to  the 
part  which  follows  ;  placed  in  the  rear  ;  —  in  opposition 
to  the  fore-part ;  as,  the  hind  legs  of  a  quadruped,  the 
hind  part  of  a  body. 

Hind,  John  Russell,  f.r.s.,  an  English  astronomer,  u. 
1822.  Mr.  H.,  who  is  Foreign  Sec.  of  the  Royal  Astro¬ 
nomical  Society,  is  distinguished  as  the  discoverer  of  10 
new  planets,  between  the  years  1847-1854,  for  which  he 
received  the  gold  medal  of  the  society.  In  1852,  the 
English  government  conferred  on  him  a  pension  of 
$1,000  per  annum  “  for  important  astronomical  dis¬ 
coveries.” 

Ilind'berry,  n.  [0.  Ger.  hindbeere.]  An  English  pro¬ 
vincialism  for  the  Raspberry,  q.  v. 

Hind'er,  a.  [comp,  of  Hind  ;  Ger.  hintere.)  Posterior; 
that  is  in  position  contrary  to  that  of  the  head  or  fore¬ 
part  ;  in  the  rear ;  behind  ;  following ;  as,  the  hinder  part 
of  a  ship,  the  hinder  feet  of  an  animal. 

Hin'der,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  hindrian  ;  Du.  hinderen  ;  Ger. 
hindern .]  To  keep  back  or  behind,  or  prevent  from 
moving  forward  by  any  means  ;  to  stop  ;  to  interrupt ; 
to  obstruct. 

a  Hinder  me  not,  seeing  that  the  Lord  hath  prospered  my  way." 

Gen.  xxiv.  56. 

— To  prevent  the  progress  of,  or  to  render  slow  in  motion ; 
to  prevent ;  to  check  ;  to  retard  ;  to  impede ;  to  delay. 
“My  tears  must  stop,  for  every  drop,  hinders  needle  and  thread." 

Hood. 

— To  debar ;  to  shut  out ;  to  thwart ;  to  contravene. 

“  Too  much  company  hinders  thought  and  wit  from  fixing.”  Temple. 

— v.  n.  To  interpose  obstacles  or  impediments. 

Hin'derance,  Hin'drance,  n.  Act  of  hindering, 
or  of  restraining  or  impeding  motion.  —  Impediment  or 
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obstruction ;  that  which  opposes  or  stops  progression, 
action,  or  locomotion. 

f  I  iii'«l n.  Tlie  person  who,  or  thing  which,  hinders. 

Hind'  ormost,  Hindmost.  a.  [Super!,  of  hind; 
Goth,  hindumists. ]  That  is  behind  or  in  the  rear  of  all 
others;  the  last. 

“  ’Tis  not  his  wont  to  be  the  hindmost  man."  —  Shaks . 

ii  indopn,  (hind'o-en, )  an  island  of  the  Loffoden  group, 
on  the  Norwegian  coast;  extent,  50  ui.  by  30  m.  It  is 
noted  as  a  famous  fishing  station. 

)l  ■  lt  don,  a  river  of  Hindostan,  which  rises  in  Malwali, 
and  after  a  N.E.  course  of  160  m.,  joins  the  Jumna,  in 

•  Lat.  28°  25'  N.,  Lon.  77°  30'  E. 

Hindoo.  Hindu.  n. \pl.  Hindoos  or  Hindus.  [Hind. 
Hinduwi ,  from  HindHstdn,  India.]  A  native  of  Hindos¬ 
tan  or  India. 

Hin  doo  Ar'oliiteoture.  Theoldest  buildings  that 
remain  as  examples  of  the  early  architecture  of  India 
are  considered  by  competent  judges  not  to  have  been 
erected  earlier  than  300  years  prior  to  the  Christian  sera. 
Indian  architecture  may  be  broadly  classified  as  Bud¬ 
dhist,  Brahman,  and  Mohammedan,  which  three  styles 
derive  their  names  from  the  religion  professed  by  the 
dominant  power  in  India  during  the  period  in  which 
each  prevailed  ;  Buddhism  giving  place  to  Brahmanism, 
and  Brahmanism  yielding  in  its  turn  to  the  Mohamme¬ 
dan  form  of  worship,  introduced  by  the  Saracenic  con¬ 
querors  of  India  about  1000  A.  D.  There  are  many 
points  in  which  the  architecture  ot  Hindostan  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  that  of  Egypt,  temples  being 
found  in  both  countries  that  have  been  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  and  ornamented  with  statues  attached  to 
piers  or  walls,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  size  and 
colossal  proportions.  The  chief,  and,  indeed,  almost  the 
only,  remains  of  Buddhist  architecture,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  topes,  or  structures  built  to  contain  relics  of 
Buddha,  are  the  cave  temples  found  in  southern  India, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  templesof  Elephanta  and 
Salsette,  near  Bombay;  Behar.  Cuttack,  and  those  of 
Ellora  and  Carli,  in  the  province  oi  Aurangabad,  (see 
Ellora,  and  Fig.  934.)  The  temple  of  Elephanta  is  much 
larger  than  those  of  Ellora  and  Carli,  and  excavated  in 
the  side  of  a  mountain.  It  is  filled  with  rich  and  varied 
sculpture,  consisting  chiefly  ot  colossal  figures  in  alto 
relievo :  The  columns  are  composed  of  a  fluted  shaft 
swelling  outwards  in  the  middle,  standing  on  a  high 
square  base,  and  surmounted  by  a  bulb-shaped  circular 
capital,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  distinctive  features  of 
Indian  architecture.  The  Buddhist  rock-monasteries 
consist  of  a  series  of  cells  ranged  round  a  central  hall. 
They  are  not  so  richly  ornamented  with  sculpture  as  the 
temples  ;  but  many  of  the  chambers  are  decorated  with 
paintings  representing  events  in  the  life  of  Buddha,  and 
portraits  of  Buddha  himself  and  Puddhist  saints.  The 
topes  are  generally  in  the  form  of  circular  buildings  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  dome.  They  vary  from  10  or  20  feet  in 
diameter  to  180  or  200  feet,  and  for  the  most  part 
consist  cf  a  solid  cupola  erected  on  a  flat  terrace 
reached  by  steps,  with  a  relic-case  called  a  lee,  or  a  square 
ornament  in  the  shape  of  a  box,  intended  to  represent 
a  relic-case,  on  the  summit.  A  column  called  a  Idt  was 
placed  in  front  of  the  Buddhist  religious  buildings,  on 
which  the  Buddhist  creed  was  inscribed.  Some  of  the 
Buddhist  temples  in  Ceylon,  Burmah,  and  Java  consist 
of  a  series  of  terraces  rising  above  one  another  in  a 
pyramidal  form,  with  a  relic  of  Buddha  under  a  dome  at 
the  summit.  On  the  decline  of  the  worship  of  Buddha 
in  India,  a  sect  known  as  the  Jains,  or  Jainas,  sprang 
up.  The  temples  erected  by  the  Jains  were  character¬ 
ized  by  great  elegance  and  lightness  of  structure,  com¬ 
bined  with  richness  of  ornamentation.  They  consist 
of  a  central  dome,  surrounded  by  others  more  or  less  in 
number,  supported  on  sculptured  columns.  The  ceiling 
of  the  cupolas,  which  are  hollow,  and  not  solid  like  the 
domes  of  the  topes  erected  by  the  Buddhists,  are  pan¬ 
elled  and  adorned  with  elaborately  designed  scroll-work 
and  foliage.  The  temples  of  the  followers  of  Brahma 
consist  of  an  inner  temple,  or  sanctuary,  called  the 
bimana.  This  is  in  the  form  of  a  four-sided  pyramid, 
which  rises  to  a  great  height,  and  is  formed  of  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  steps  or  terraces,  adorned  with  figures  and 
sculpture,  and  crowned  by  a  small  dome.  In  this  was 
the  cell,  or  sanctuary,  which  contained  the  image  of  the 
deity,  and  was  lighted  by  lamps.  A  porch  was  placed 
before  the  entraiy-e  to  this  inner  sanctuary,  and  the  en¬ 
tire  pile  formed  the  centre  of  a  rectangular  court,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  high  wall.  The  entrance  to  this  court  was 
flanked  by  pyramidal  gate-towers,  called  gopuras,  (Fig. 
1290.)  Halls,  or  colonnades,  consisting  of  a  roof,  sup¬ 
ported  on  pillars,  varying  in  number  from  four  up  to  a 
thousand,  according  to  the  size  of  the  building,  were 
erected  in  the  iuclosures  that  surrounded  the  Brahman 
temples.  These  halls  were  called  choultries :  they  served 
for  the  celebration  of  festivals  and  ceremonies  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Brahma,  that  occurred  at  various 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  temples  at  Tanjore  and 
Bareilly  are  the  best  examples  of  this  style  of  Indian 
architecture.  When  the  Mohammedans  conquered  India, 
they  introduced  the  arch,  and  various  features  of  Sara¬ 
cenic  or  Moorish  architecture,  which  were  gradually 
blended  with  the  more  prominent  features  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  styles  prevailing  in  that  country,  until  a  new 
style  was  produced  similar  in  many  respects  to  the 
architecture  of  Arabia,  Northern  Africa,  and  Spain, 
when  the  Saracens  had  the  mastery  over  those  coun¬ 
tries,  but  containing  other  characteristics  which  are 
sufficient  to  mark  it  as  a  distinct  style.  The  orna¬ 
mentation  is  as  rich  and  minute  in  detail  as  that  of 
Moorish  architecture,  and  the  pointed  and  horse-shoe 
arch  are  introduced  in  a  square  panel,  but  the  bulbous 
cupolas  swelling  outwards,  and  extending  considerably 


beyond  the  circle  of  the  base,  as  well  as  the  projectipg 
galleries  of  the  minarets  and  balconies,  supported  on 
cantilevers  of  great  length,  are  peculiar,  and  belong  en- 


Fig.  1290.  —  gopura, 

(or  gate  leading  into  the  inclosure  of  the  temple  at  Seringham.) 


tirely  to  the  Mohammedan  architecture  of  India.  The 
mosques,  and  some  of  the  tombs -erected  by  the  great 
Mohammedan  sultans  of  India,  afford  the  best  examples 
of  this  style  of  architecture.  Among  these  may  be  | 
named  the  great  mosque  at  Delhi,  and  the  magnificent 
mausoleum  (Fig.  56)  built  by  Shah  .Tehan,  near  Agra, 
about  1640,  to  the  memory  of  one  of  his  queens.  In  Fig. 
1291  we  give  the  design  of  a  very  interesting  monument 
situated  at  about  11  m.  S.  of  Delhi,  in  the  middle  of  a 
wilderness  of  ruins,  the  called  Khuttub  (or  Kutub)  Minor. 
It  is  a  round  pillar,  of 
240  feet  in  height,  th; 
diameter  at  the  base 
being  35  feet,  but 
gradually  diminishing 
to  less  than  10  feet  at 
the  top.  It  is  divided 
into  five  stories,  the 
relative  height  of 
which  decreases  in  the 
same  ratio  as  the  di¬ 
ameter  of  the  shaft. 

Each  story  has  a 
heavy  cornice  of  the 
richest  sculpture,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  1  o  w 
stone  balustrade.  The 
three  lower  stories  are 
entirely  of  red  sand¬ 
stone,  fluted,  or  rather 
reeded  with  alternate 
convex  and  angular 
divisions,  and  belted 
at  short  intervals  by 
bands  of  Arabic  in¬ 
scriptions,  sculptured 
in  relief,  and  of  co¬ 
lossal  size.  Tho  two 
highest  stories  are 
mostly  of  white  mar¬ 
ble,  without  inscrip¬ 
tions,  and  deviate 
slightly  from  the  di¬ 
minishing  slope  of  the 
pillar,  whence  it  is 
generally  suppose d 
that  they  were  added 
at  a  later  period.  The 
summit  is  reached  by 
a  winding  staircase  of 
378  steps,  which  be¬ 
come  very  narrow  as  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  dimin¬ 
ishes  towards  the  top.  The  K.  is  certainly  the  finest 
single  tower  in  the  world,  and  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
in  India.  Nothing  positive  is  known  concerning  the 
date  or  design  of  its  erection.  Both  the  Hindoos  and 
the  Moslems  claim  it,  the  former  alleging  that  the  in¬ 
scriptions  were  subsequently  added  by  the  conquerors. 
From  the  singular  manner  in  which  the  shaft  is  reeded, 
and  from  the  absence  of  arches  in  the  openings  for  air 
and  light.  Bayard  Taylor  (India,  China,  ami  Japan) 
thinks  that  the  three  lower  stories  are  of  Hindoo  con¬ 
struction,  while  the  appearance  of  the  arch  in  the  upper 
stories  indicates  that  they  have  been  added  at  a  later 
period. 

Iliii'dooism.  II  in  duism.  n.  The  system  of  re¬ 
ligious  doctrines  and  social  customs  peculiar  to  those 
inhabitants  of  Hindostan  who  profess  the  worship  of 
Brahma.  One  of  the  principal  features  in  Ilindooisui  is 
the  system  of  caste,  which  divides  society  into  four  or¬ 
ders.  (See  Caste.)  The  manners,  customs,  and  laws  of 
Hindoos  are  so  intimately  connected  with  their  religion, 
that  they  can  scarcely  be  described  separately.  The 
division  into  castes  is  a  religious  institution,  which  in¬ 


cludes  the  whole  detail  and  intercourse  of  life.  The 
Brahmins,  or  the  first  of  these  castes,  are  the  priests  of 
their  religion,  which  is  a  polytheism,  or  worship  of 
many  gods.  The  great  vagueness  of  the  Brabminical 
language  with  respect  to  tho  attributes  of  the  gods, 
the  long  catalogue  of  fictions  tacked  on  to  their  exploits, 
and  the  endless  ramifications  of  sects,  render  any  clear 
definition  of  the  Hindoo  religion  very  difficult.  The 
code  of  Menu  is  one  of  the  principal  foundations  of 
Hindoo  faith,  and  is,  besides,  one  of  the  few  sacred 
documents  out  of  which  anything  approaching  to  a 
precise  idea  of  Hiudooism  can  be  extracted.  Its  date  is 
given  at  about  600  D.  c. ;  yet  it  yields  in  high  antiquity 
to  the  Vedas,  or  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos,  the  ages 
of  which  are  stated  at  from  eight  to  ten  centuries  before 
Christ.  The  code  of  Menu,  however,  has  the  advantage 
of  being  comparatively  clearer  than  the  older  books, 
and  is  thus  of  more  value  to  a  modern  student.  All  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos,  although  they  inculcato 
the  moral  duties  of  justice,  mercy,  and  benevolence,  yet 
seem,  like  every  system  of  false  religion,  to  give  the 
first  place  to  the  ceremonial  law.  The  devotion  of  the 
Hindoos,  consequently,  consists  in  mere  outward  ob¬ 
servances,  and  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  most  dis¬ 
graceful  crimes.  The  great  triad  of  the  Hindoo  divinity 
is  composed  of  Brahma  the  Creator,  Vishnu  the  Pre¬ 
server,  and  Siva  the  Destroyer  ;  while  beneath  this 
trinity  lurks  the  incomprehensible  Brahm.  Hindoo 
adoration,  for  the  present  period,  is  reserved  for  the  “  De¬ 
stroyer  ”  and  the  “Preserver,"  Brahma  having  only  one 
temple  subsisting  to  his  honor.  The  worship  of  this 
god  ceased  about  tho  commencement  of  the  Christian 
sera.  According  to  the  Hindoos,  the  constant  interposi¬ 
tion  of  the  deity  is  required  to  maintain  a  proper  bal¬ 
ance  in  earthly  affairs.  Vishnu  the  “Preserver”  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  sacred  books  as  having  passed  through  ten 
incarnations,  called  Avatars.  The  first  is  the  avatar  of 
the  fish,  when  the  world  is  described  as  being  destroyed 
by  adeluge.  In  the  second  avatar,  Vishnu, issuing  from 
the  side  of  Brahma  in  the  shape  of  a  boar,  grows  m  an 
hour  as  large  as  an  elephant,  and  remains  suspended  in 
the  air,  while  a  malignant  giant  rolls  up  the  earth  and 
flings  it  down  into  an  abyss.  Vishnu,  however,  descends 
into  the  water,  and  brings  up  the  earth  again  on  his 
tusk,  spreading  it  out  “like  a  carpet  on  the  face  of  the 
water.”  In  the  third  avatar.  Vishnu  and  Brajima 
churned  the  ocean  like  a  “  pot  of  milk.”  in  search  of  the  ■ 
amreeta,  or  water  of  immortality.  In  the  fourth,  he 
appeared  as  a  man  with  the  head  of  a  lion.  In  the 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh,  Vishnu  goes  through  a  course 
of  adventures  in  seeking  out  impious  and  cruel  kings, 
and  punishing  them.  In  theeighth  avatar,  he  appeared 
as  the  beautiful  Krishna,  the  shape  in  which  he  is  most 
frequently  worshipped.  The  ninth  avatar  was  the  in¬ 
carnation  iu  the  person  of  Buddha;  while  the  tenth 
avatar  is  still  to  come.  Vishnu  is  then  expected  to  ap¬ 
pear  mounted  on  a  white  horse,  with  a  scimitar  blazing 
like  a  comet,  to  mow  down  all  incorrigible  offenders 
who  shall  be  living  on  earth.  As  the  Hindoos  began 
by  dividing  the  divine  power  among  a  triad  of  rival 
gods,  they  soon  began  to  split  up  into  sects,  each  sect 
holding  its  own  god  to  be  tiig  only  true  one.  The  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Vishnu  and  Siva  invented  new  symbols, 
ascribing  each  to  their  respective  divinity  the  attribute 
of  creation.  This  contention  for  superiority  ended  in 
the  total  suppression  of  the  worship  of  Brahma,  and 
the  temporary  submission  of  Vishnu  to  the  superior 
Siva.  This,  however,  did  not  last  long,  and  crusades 
were  raised  by  the  sects  against  each  other.  All  the 
Hindoos,  however,  believe  in  one  mysterious  pre-emi¬ 
nent  power,  which  they  call  Brahm,  a  power  which  can 
not  only  absorb  the  universe  but  all  the  gods.  This 
absorption  into  the  essence  Brahm,  which  put  an  end  to 
the  transmigration  of  the  soul,  is  the  highest  reward  of 
the  holy  Hindoo.  In  order  to  attain  this  state  of  beati¬ 
tude,  a  large  number  of  injunctions  have  been  laid 
down,  to  which  he  must  duly  attend.  He  must  injure 
nothing  animated,  must  subdue  all  sensual  appetite,  and 
perform  all  the  rites  prescribed  in  the  Vedas.  As  the 
divinity  can  only  be  approached  in  a  state  of  the  great¬ 
est  purity,  and  as  the  supposed  causes  of  impurity  are 
exceedingly  frequent  and  numerous,  the  Hindoo  lias  to 
perform  a  great  number  of  religious  ceremonials  every 
day  of  his  life.  The  modes  of  purification  are  very  vari¬ 
ous  and  strange,  many  of  them  being  very  ridiculous. 
Of  these  bathing  is  the  most  rational;  the  other  modes 
are  by  stroking  a  cow,  looking  at  the  sun,  or  having  the 
mouth  sprinkled  with  water.  Inanimate  objects  need 
purification  also;  land  is  made  pure  by  sweeping,  by 
scraping, by  allowing  a  cow  to  pass  a  night  upon  it.  Ac.; 
folded  clothes  must  be  sprinkled  with  hallowed  water, 
and  wooden  utensils  planed.  The  expiation  of  sin  by 
voluntary  penance  is  another  favorite  doctrine  of  the 
Brahmins,  by  which  they  contrive  to  awe  superstitious 
minds  into  subjection.  To  such  an  extent  does  this 
fanaticism  carry  the  Hindoo,  that  he  will,  as  travellers 
have  witnessed,  keep  his  hands  clenched  till  they  are 
pierced  by  the  growth  of  his  nails  (Fig.  340) ;  or  hold  his 
arms  upraised  till  the  limbs  become  paralyzed;  or  vow  to 
remain  in  a  standing  position  for  years.  Such  spectacles 
have  been  frequently  witnessed  among  the  wandering 
professors  of  penance  called  Fakirs.  See  Fakir.  —  The 
junction  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna  is  a  place  of 
peculiar  sanctity,  and  a  favorite  dying-place  of  the  de¬ 
vout  Hindoo.  Many  of  them  drown  themselves  at  the 
junction  of  the  streams  every  year,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  victim  sinks  is  a  token  of  his  favorable 
acceptance  by  the  god  of  the  river.  In  order  to  gain 
the  good  graces  of  the  deity,  the  devoted  person,  with 
pots  of  earth  fastened  to  his  feet,  is  carried  out  into  the 
middle  of  the  stream.  The  devout  multitude  contem.- 
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plate  the  scene  from  the  surrounding  banks,  and  ap- 1 
piam!  the  victim  if  he  retains  a  steady  and  resolute 
countenance  to  the  last.  Hut  for  obtaining  a  full  dis¬ 
play  of  the  Hindoo  religion,  and  of  the  monstrous  prac¬ 
tices  which  it  permits  and  encourages,  it  is  necessary  to  [ 
behold  it  when  crowds  are  gathered  to  celebrate  its 
greatest  festivals,  among  which  is  the  Charak  Pujah,  \ 
annually  celebrated  in  honor  of  Kali,  Malta  Kali,  orj 
Parvati,  the  wife  of  Siva.  Owing  to  the  savage  char¬ 
acter  oi  Kali,  and  the  numerous  crimes  of  which  she  is 
regarded  as  the  patroness,  the  Brahmins  and  more  re- 1 
spectable  native  classes  of  Calcutta,  keep  aloof  from  an 
open  participation  in  it,  but  at  the  same  time  show 
where  their  sympathies  lie  by  contributing  largely  to 
the  expense,  and  countenancing  the  proceedings  by 
their  presence  as  spectators  By  the  more  zealous 


Fig.  1292.  —  charak  pcjah. 

(From  Park's  “  Wanderings  of  a  Pilgrim.”) 


votaries  a  whole  month  before  the  festival,  by  others 
three  days,  are  employed  in  initiatory  ceremonies  of 
purification  and  devotion.  When  the  first  day  devoted 
to  it  arrives,  an  upright  pole  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in 
height  is  erected,  and  across  its  summit  a  horizontal 
beam  is  placed  to  move  round  on  a  pivot.  From  each 
end  of  the  beam  hangs  a  rope,  the  one  loosely,  and  the 
other  with  two  hooks  attached  to  it.  The  performance 
now  begins.  A  devotee  coming  forward  prostrates 
himself,  and  is  immediately  fastened  to  the  hooks, 
which,  for  this  purpose,  are  run  through  the  fleshy  parts 
of  his  back  near  the  shoulders  The  end  of  the  other 
rope  is  then  seized  by  a  number  of  persons,  who  com¬ 
mence  running  round  with  it  at  a  rapid  pace.  Tin's 
motion  is  of  course  communicated  at  once  to  the  hooks, 
and  the  wretched  devotee  lifted  up  into  the  air  is 
swung  round  in  agony.  Were  the  flesh  to  give  way, 
the  force  with  which  lie  is  whirled,  as  well  as  the 
height,  would  project  him  like  a  shot  from  a  gun,  and 
his  death  would  be  inevitable.  The  devotee  by  giving 
a  signal  may  be  relieved  from  peril  and  torture,  but  he 
is  in  no  haste  to  give  it,  and  usually  remains  suspended 
from  ten  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  for  strange  to  say, 
this  is  a  religious  service  the  merit  of  which  is  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  length  of  time  the  agony  is  endured!  The 
moment  he  descends  and  is  taken  off  the  hooks,  another 
steps  forward  to  take  his  place,  and  the  machine  is  kept 
wheeling  till  the  day  is  far  spent.  In  estimating  the 
aggregate  amount  of  suffering  inflicted,  it  is  necessary 
to  remember  that  these  horrid  swings  were  not  confined 
to  the  suburbs  of  Calcutta,  where  Kali's  temple  stands, 
but  that  in  thousands  of  towns  and  villages  throughout 
Bengal  they  were  in  simultaneous  operation,  torturing 
the  infatuated  devotees,  while  multitudes  of  spectators 
stood  around  gazing  with  applause  and  wonder. 

H  in'doos,  (Literature  of  the.)  In  common  with 
their  religious  traditions  and  the  invention  of  their  al¬ 
phabet,  the  literature  of  the  Hindoos  is  of  the  highest 
antiquity.  Nearly  all  the  literary  compositions  of  the 
Hindoos  are  in  verse.  “For  history,”  says  Mill,  “they 
have  only  certain  narrative  poems,  which  depart  from 
all  resemblance  to  truth  and  nature,  and  have  evidently 
no  further  connection  with  fact  than  the  use  of  certain 
names  and  a  few  remote  allusions.  Their  laws,  like  those 
of  rude  nations  in  general,  are  in  verse.  Their  sacred 
books,  and  even  their  books  of  science,  are  in  verse ; 
and,  what  is  more  wonderful  still,  their  dictionaries.” 
Because  men  feel  before  they  speculate,  therefore  is 
poetry,  which  is  the  earliest  form  of  expressing  the  feel¬ 
ings,  the  first  literature.  At  this  primary  stage  has  the 
literature  of  the  Hindoos  remained.  To  commence  with 


the  Sacred  Literature :  Under  the  general  term  of  S'tas - 1 
tras,  the  Hindoos  possess  the  four  “Vedas,”  named  re-j 
spectiveiy  the  Rig,  Yajash,  Santa,  and  A  tharva ;  the  four  | 
“Upavedas,”  or  “Sub- Vedas,”  —  the  A  gash,  Dhanush, 
Ghamiarva,  and  Artha;  the  “Vedanga,”  or  Six  An¬ 
gus;  and,  finally,  the  “Upangas.”  The  Vedas  are 
written  in  Sanskrit,  (see  Hindostan,  Languages  of,)  as 
are  the  Mantras,  or  prayers,  tile  Brahmanas,  or  com¬ 
mandments,  and,  in  short,  the  whole  body  of  the  Hindoo 
theology  proper.  The  Upavedas  form  a  second  class  of 
sacred  books,  and  consist  of  treatises  upon  surgery, 
medicine,  music,  dancing,  war,  architecture,  and  many 
mechanical  arts.  The  Vedanyas,  or  Six  Angas,  are 
treatises  subsidiary  to  the  Vedas,  and  comprehend  rules 
for  reciting  the  Vedas,  and  especially  as  regards  the 
accent  and  tones  to  be  observed  ;  a  treatise  on  grammar ; 
besides  dissertations  upon  meters,  astrology,  and  as¬ 
tronomy.  These  works  are  held  to  have  been  given  by 
inspiration  of  Hod  to  enable  the  Brahmins  to  read  and 
understand  the  Vedas.  Thus,  we  here  perceive  a 
double  inspiration,  that  of  the  Vedas  and  that  of  the 
Augas,  the  latter  forming  the  key  by  which  the  Vedas 
are  opened.  The  Upangas,  or  inferior  bodies  of  learning, 
comprehend  logic,  theology,  the  institutes  of  the  law,  and 
certain  legendary  treatises,  to  the  number  of  eighteen, 
which  bear  the  name  of  Puranas.  These  are  mainly 
mythological  in  character,  giving  the  histories  of  the 
gods,  often  at  great  length,  the  Pedma  Parana,  which  is 
written  in  praise  of  the  lotus,  and  gives  the  history  of 
Lakshmi,  the  wife  of  the  god  Vishnu,  containing 
55,500  stanzas.  The  Agru  Parana  forms  a  sketch  of 
all  Hindoo  science,  in  15,500  stauzas,  while  others  are 
devoted  to  descriptions  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Orissa 
and  Benares.  The  two  great  epic  poems  of  India,  the 
Ramayana  and  the  Mahabharata,  are  also  classed  among 
the  sacred  books.  Of  these  the  former,  which  is  ascribed 
to  a  poet  named  Valmiki,  best  deserves  the  name  of 
epic,  it  being  confined  to  the  adventurous  career  of 
Ramatshandra,  King  of  Ayodya,  and  the  7th  incarna¬ 
tion  of  Vishnu.  The  Mahabharata  details  the  wars  of 
the  Fundus  and  Kurus,  and  constitutes  a  great  store¬ 
house  of  Hindoo  legend,  three-fourths  of  the  work 
being  made  up  of  long  drawn  out  episodes.  It  em¬ 
braces  18  books  and  more  than  100, 000  stanzas.  Both 
these  works  contain  finely  poetic  passages,  and  despite 
their  florid  style  and  vein  of  exaggeration  and  exu¬ 
berance,  are  classed  among  the  world’s  great  epics. 
(See  Epic  Poetry).  There  are  a  number  of  later  epic 
poems  of  an  artificial  character,  written  in  and  after 
the  5th  century,  A.D.,  labored  and  heavy  in  style,  yet 
not  without  poetic  thought  and  artistic  feeling. — Minor 
Poetry.  India  produced  a  store  of  poetic  compositions 
of  the  lyric,  descriptive  and  didactic  character,  in  which 
field  the  Cloud  Messenger  of  Kalidasa  is  a  gem  of  poetic 
sentiment.  An  exiled  demigod  sends  his  wife  a  mes¬ 
sage  of  love  by  a  cloud,  and  describes  to  his  messenger, 
in  glowing  language,  the  scenes  it  will  pass  over  in  its 
journey.  The  authors  of  India  w  ere  also  prolific  in  the 
field  of  story,  fable  and  fairy  tales,  of  which  the  most 
famous  collection  is  the  well-known  Panchatanlra. 
There  are  various  other  collections,  the  title  of  one 
being  translated  by  the  comprehensive  phrase,  “Ocean 
of  Rt  vers  of  Story.”  Some  of  the  stories  in  these  collec¬ 
tions  are  familiar  to  modern  readers  as  modified  in  the 
Arabian  Knights'  Entertainments. — Drama.  India  was 
also  prolific  in  dramatic  literature,  which  probably 
came  down  from  early  times,  though  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  of  the  existing  plays  are  older  than  the  5th  century 
A.D.  Of  playwrights,  the  most  famous  i-  Kalidasa,  his 
best  known  play  being  Sakuntala,  or  “  The  Lor*  Ring,” 
which  is  notable  for  beauty  of  language  and  artistic 
merit.  The  Toy  Cart,  of  Sttdraka,  is  of  great  interest 
as  a  vivid  picture  of  the  social  life  of  its  period. — Critical 
Literature.  Critical  inquiry  in  India  began  in  the  latter 
Vedic  times,  being  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  study  of 
the  sacred  writings,  and  occupying  the  fields  thence 
arising,  viz.:  Phonetics,  prosody,  grammar,  etymology, 
astronomy,  and  ceremonial  law.  Among  the  earliest 
works  on  law  was  the  celebrated  Code  of  Manu,  which 
was  in  time  followed  by  various  digests  of  practical 
legislation,  some  of  which  are  still  authoritative. 
Grammar,  in  the  hands  of  Hindoo  thinkers,  became  a 
science,  the  famous  work  of  Panini  being  still  regarded 
as  the  foundation  of  grammatical  analysis.  To  the 
same  writer  is  ascribed  a  work  on  phonetics,  in  which 
the  nature  of  the  letters  and  accents  is  minutely  treated. 
In  addition  may  be  named  dictionaries,  works  on 
prosody,  music,  rhetoric,  medicine,  astronomy  and 
mathematics,  in  the  last  of  which  works  were  produced 
which  are  still  employed  as  standard  text-books.  The 
Sakuntala  of  Kalidasa — who  has  been  called  “  the  Hindoo 
Skakespeare” — has  been  translated  into  English  and 
also  into  German. 

Hin'dostan.or  Indi  a  E  ast  of  theGanges  and  Brahma¬ 
pootra,  as  distinguished  from  India  beyond  the  Ganges, 
or  Further  India,  (in  the  European  sense,)  a  vast  re¬ 
gion  of  S.  Asia,  in  the  form  of  a  peninsula,  having  its  apex 
projecting  S.  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  or  in  other  words, 
comprising  the  whole  of  the  great  triangle  of  country 
extending  from  the  borders  of  Little  Thibet,  in  about  the 
35th  deg.  of  N.  Lat.,  to  Cape  Comorin,  or  about  the  8th 
deg.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  highest  range  of 
mountains  in  the  world,  the  Himalayas ;  by  the  two 
great  rivers,  the  Indus  and  Brahmapootra  on  the 
N.W.  and  N.E. :  and  in  every  other  direction  by  the 
ocean.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  India  had  no  com¬ 
mon  name  Sor  themselves  or  their  country ;  but  their 
Persian  neighbors  called  the  people  Hindoos,  and  the 
region,  as  far  as  they  knew  it,  Hindostan ;  words  which, 
in  old  English,  would  have  been  accurately  as  well  as! 
literally  rendered  Negro,  and  Xegroland.  The  compre- 1 


hensive  sense  in  which  the  term  u  Hindostan  ”  is  now 
employed,  as  distinctive  of  the  entire  territory  S.  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains,  over  which  the  institution  of 
caste  prevails,  is  of  European  origin  ;  the  people  of  the 
country  confining  the  term  to  the  region  lying  N.  of 
the  Nerbudda,  and  calling  all  to  the  S.  of  that  river  the 
Deccan  (q.  v.),  a  word  derived  from  the  Sanskrit,  and 
meaning  “the  right  hand,”  and  also  “the  South.” 
Area.  H  comprises  in  all  an  area  of  about  l,250.00u  sq. 
m.,  or  about  a  third  part  of  the  estimated  area  of  Eu¬ 
rope ;  but  from  the  absence  of  gulfs,  inland  seas,  and 
lakes,  the  proportion  of  solid  land  is  greater.  —  Polit. 
Div.  This  immense  country, under  the  popular  designation 
of  British  India,  embraces  eight  great  provinces, 
viz.:  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay;  the  Central  Prov¬ 
inces  ;  the  North-  Best  Provinces,  and  Oudh ;  Hannah, 
Assam;  and  the  Punjab.  These  again  are  subdivided 
into  inferior  territorial  jurisdictions,  and  also  include  a 
number  of  quasi-independent  states,  under  the  political 
supremacy  and  protection  of  the  English  govt.  —  Gen. 
Desc.  The  coast  outline  of  H.  is  comparatively  little 
broken  by  any  considerable  inlet  of  the  sea.  From  the 
mouths  of  the  Indus  to  the  delta  of  the  Ganges  there  are 
but  three  great  gulfs,  those  of  Cutch,  Cambay,  and  Ben¬ 
gal, —  if  the  latter,  indeed,  which,  though  it  breaks  the 
coast  of  Asia,  does  not  break  that  of  Hindostan,  can  be 
considered  in  this  class.  Harbors  are  even  less  fre¬ 
quent;  along  the  W.  coast,  over  14°  of  Lat.,  there  is 
but  a  single  good  one.  Bombay ;  and  from  Cape  Como¬ 
rin  to  the  W.  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  a  distance  of  1,500 
m.,  there  is  not  one.  The  Indian  coasts  are  also  in  a 
great  measure  destitute  of  islands.  Unless  Ceylon  ( q .  v.) 
be  admitted  as  belonging  to  //.,  which  can  hardly  be 
done,  there  is  not  one  on  the  E.  coast:  and  on  the  W. 
there  are  very  few,  and  those  of  inconsiderable  size. 
The  natural  geographical  divisions  of  H.  are  as  follows: 
1.  The  range  of  the  Himalayas  with  their  valleys.  2. 
The  Gangetic  plain,  comprising  only  the  tract  of  inun¬ 
dation,  and  which  rises  very  little  above  sea-level.  3. 
The  upper  plain  of  the  Ganges,  from  the  prov  of  Bahar 
inclusive,  up  to  the  foot-hills  of  the  first  Himalayan 
range,  where  the  rivers  Ganges  and  Jumna  issue  from 
the  hills  to  the  N.,  bounded  to  the  S.  by  the  Yii.dhyan 
range,  and  to  the  W.  by  the  great  desert.  The  height 
of  the  E.  portion  of  this  division  may  be  about  500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  land  rises  gradually 
as  we  proceed  N.  until,  where  the  great  rivers  emerge 
into  the  plain,  it  has  an  elevation  of  over  1,000  feet.  4. 
The  N.  portion  of  the  great  central  table-laud,  as  far 
S.  as  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda,  which  generally  in¬ 
tersects  the  plateau  in  question  from  E.  to  W.  The 
height  of  this  section  of  the  table-land  ranges  from  1,709 
to  2,000  ft.  5.  The  portion  of  the  table-land  which  lies 
S.  of  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda,  down  to  the  junction 
of  the  E.  and  W.  Ghauts,  and  the  valley  of  Coimbatore. 
Height  of  the  table-land  here  from  2.01  0  to  3,000  ft.  6. 
From  the  gap  of  Coimbatore  inclusive  to  Cape  Comorin. 
7.  The  narrow  strip  of  low  land  lying  between  the  \V. 
Ghauts  and  the  sea.  or  coast  of  Malabar,  including  the 
W.  acclivities  of  the  mountains  themselves.  8.  The 
alluvial  plain  of  unequal  breadth,  which  lies  between 
the  E.  Ghauts  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  generally  called 
the  Carnatic,  rising  gradually  from  the  shore  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountains;  highest  point,  about  490  feet 
above  sea-level.  And  9.  The  peninsula  of  Gujerat  with 
the  adjacent  country,  containing  much  mountain-land 
and  a  few  plains.  All  these  divisions  differ  so  materially 
in  their  physical  aspect,  climate,  geological  formation, 
animal  and  vegetable  productions,  as  well  as  in  an  eth¬ 
nographical  point  of  view,  as  fully  to  warrant  this  dis- 
trinution.  (The  geographical  features.  &c.,  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  states  and  provs.,  aggregrated  under  the  general 
name  of  If.,  will  be  found  amply  detailed  under  their 
own  separate  and  distinctive  heads  in  this  work.)  — 
Mountains.  The  principal  maun  tain-chains  are  those 
of  the  Himalayas,  the  Vindhyan  range,  and  the  W.  and 
E.  Ghauts,  (all  of  which  see.)  —  Rivers.  H.  possesses 
some  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  world,  as  the  Ganges, 
Indus,  Brahmapootra,  Jumna,  Goomtee,  Godavery, 
Nerbudda,  &c.  —  Lakes.  Few  lakes  of  any  size  are  found 
in  this  country;  the  most  considerable  is  that  of  the 
Runn,  lying  between  the  Gulf  of  Cutch  and  the  delta  of 
the  Indus,  which  is  believed  to  occupy  a  space  of  5,000 
square  miles.  —  Climate.  In  a  country  which  embraces 
27  degrees  of  lat.,  which  contains  extensive  plateaux, 
elevated  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet  above  sea-level  — 
some  of  the  largest  plains  in  the  world,  almost  ou  a 
level  with,  or  but  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  sea — the 
highest  range  of  mountains  (Himalayas)  in  the  world  — 
tracts  of  bare  rock — deserts  of  deep  sand,  and  dense 
primeval  forests,  —  it  is  needless  to  say  that  there  must 
exist  a  very  great  diversity  of  climate.  But  besides  the 
great  difference  arising  from  these  causes,  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  rain  is  another  source.  The  whole  continent  of 
H.  up  to  the  35th  degree  of  Lat.,  is  subject  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  monsoons,  which  blow  from  the  N.E.  dur¬ 
ing  the  temperate  winter  months,  and  from  the  S.VV. 
during  the  tempestuous  and  hot  or  rainy  months  of 
summer  and  autumn.  This  is  the  general  rule:  but  in 
India,  as  in  other  Asiatic  countries  under  the  influence 
of  the  monsoons,  and  where  are  mountain  ranges  run¬ 
ning  N.  and  S.  of  sufficient  elevation  to  intercept  the 
clouds,  the  time  of  the  periodical  fall  of  rain  is  reversed. 
To  the  W  of  the  great  chain  of  the  V*'.  Ghauts,  on  the 
one  hand,  over  11°  of  Lat.,  the  periodical  rain-fall  corre¬ 
sponds  with  that  of  other  parts  of  India,  or  takes  place 
during  the  W.  monsoon.  E.  of  the  Ghauts,  on  the  other 
hand,  over  8°  of  Lat..  the  fall  of  rain  takes  place  during 
the  E.  monsoon;  while  the  table-land  which  lies  beyond 
the  two  ranges  partakes,  to  a  moderate  degree,  in  both 
falls.  As  a  general  rule,  the  year  is  divided  in  India 
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Into  three  well-defined  seasons :  a  hot,  corresponding 
with  part  of  spring  and  summer;  a  wet,  agreeing  with 
part  of  summer  and  autumn  ;  and  a  cold,  corresponding 
generally  with  our  winter  months.  With  respect  to 
temperature,  much  of  H.  being  between  the  tropics, and 
the  remaining  portion  within  12°  of  the  tropic,  the  whole 
is  entitled  to  the  designation  of  a  hot  country.  The  mean 
temp,  at  Bombay  is  82°  Falir.  ;  at  Madras  84° ;  and  at  Cal¬ 
cutta  79°  Falir.  In  summer  the  mean  temp,  is  from  100° 
to  110°. —  tieol.,  (Sc.  The  geological  formation  of  India 
may  be  summed  up  as  extremely  simple,  compared  with 
that  of  other,  and  more  temperate  countries,  consisting 
only  of  4  classes  of  rocks,  viz.,  the  granitic,  the  sandstone 
and  clay-slate,  the  trap,  and  the  alluvial.  —  Min.  Coal 
underlies  a  large  area  of  surface,  and  is  being  exten¬ 
sively  worked;  iron,  copper,  gold,  diamonds,  rubies, 
and  other  gems  are  also  found.  —  Xoul.  The  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  bear,  liyiena,  and  man-eating  and  other  tigers, 
have  their  habitat  in  the  mountain  defiles,  and  jungles. 
Birds  of  the  most  varied  brilliancy  of  plumage  are  met 
with  innumerably.  The  reptile  genus  is  represented  by 
the  python,  cobra-di-capello,  and  other  deadly  serpents, 
alligators,  lizards,  et  sic  de  similibus. — Ethnology.  There 
are  at  present  spoken  in  India,  by  the  most  civilized 
races,  not  less  than  25  distinct  languages  or  dialects, 
indicating  the  existence  of  as  many  distinct  nations ; 
but,  including  tribes  more  or  less  savage  and  barbarous, 
at  least  50  languages,  demonstrating  the  presence  of  at 
least  as  many  distinct  tribes.  Of  the  more  civilized  na¬ 
tions  8  may  be  said  to  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  by 
some  superiority  of  civilization,  as  implied  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  national  alphabet,  a  national  literature,  superior 
population  and  consequent  industry,  a  greater  progress 
in  the  useful  arts,  with  the  richer  and  more  extensive 
territory  which  they  are  found  to  occupy.  These  are 
the  Bengalee,  Ooriya,  Mahratta,  Gujratee,  Telinga,  Ta- 
mul,  Karnata,  and  Hindu  or  Ilindostanee  nations.  The 
Bengalee  nation  occupies  above  80,000  sq.  m.  of  fertile 
laud,  chiefly  within  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  and  amounts 
in  number  to  above  25,000,000.  The  Tamili  nation 
covers  abt.  56,000  sq.m,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  penin¬ 
sula,  and  numbers  between  6,000,000  and  7,000,000  peo¬ 
ple.  The  Telinga  race  occupies  100,000 sq.  m.  of  the  N.E. 
portion  of  the  country,  and  count,  probably,  between 
7,000,000  and  8,000,000  heads;  while  the  Ooriyas,  spread 
over  at  least  17,000  sq.  in.  of  the  low  land  which  con¬ 
nects  the  Gangetic  delta  with  the  S.  peninsula,  number 
abt.  4,000,000.  The  Mahratta  nationality  extends  over, 
at  an  estimate,  100,000  sq.  m.  of  territory  (between  22° 
and  23°  N.  Lat.),  and  its  capitation  may  be  approxi¬ 
mately  computed  at  12,000,000.  The  Karnata,  or  Car- 
nara  people,  filling  a  central  portion  of  the  table-land 
8.  of  the  18th  degree  of  Lat.,  are  believed  to  possess  abt. 
75,000  sq.  m.  of  territory,  and  their  numbers  may  be 
taken  at  abt.  5,000,000.  The  race  speaking  the  Hindoo 
language  inhabit  at  least  100,000  square  m.  of  the  upper 
division  of  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  and  cannot  amount 
to  less  than  20,000,000, — physically  and  intellectually  the 
most  vigorous  of  all  the  Indian  races.  The  barbarous 
and  savage  tribes  are  universally  to  be  found  in  the  re¬ 
cesses  of  mountainous  and  sterile  regions,  never  within 
the  fertile  plains  or  extensive  table-lands;  and  there  is 
scarcely  any  considerable  range  throughout  India  in 
which  some  of  them  are  not  to  be  met  with.  They  are, 
however,  most  numerous  on  the  East  frontier  of  Ben¬ 
gal,  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains,  and  the  wild 
region  of  Gundwana,  and  generally  in  the  ranges  of 
hills  lying  between  the  Gangetic  plain  and  the  great 
central  plateau.  Besides  the  original  and  peculiar  in¬ 
habitants  of  II.,  a  crowd  of  foreign  colonists,  or  set¬ 
tlers,  forms  a  considerable  elemeut  of  the  present  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  country.  These,  following  generally 
the  order  of  their  arrival,  or  supposed  arrival,  are  as 
follows:  Jews,  Syriac  Christians,  Arabs,  Armenians, 
Parsees,  Persians,  Afghans,  Tartars,  Turks,  Abyssinians, 
Portuguese,  English,  Dutch,  French,  Danes,  and  Chinese. 
— Religion,  <Sc.  The  forms  of  religious  worship  which 
prevail  in  Ilindostan,  are  the  Brahmanic,  Buddhistic, 
Jain,  Singh,  Mohammedan,  Jewish,  and  Christian. 
These,  and  especially  the  two  first  and  most  prevalent 
of  them,  are  again  divided  into  so  many  different  doc¬ 
trines,  such  an  infinity  of  sects  and  castes,  that  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  enumerate,  much  less  describe 
them.  This  religion,  perhaps  beyond  any  other,  per¬ 
vades  the  entire  frame  of  civil  society,  and  mixes  itself 
«p  with  every  concern  of  life,  private  and  domestic. 
Almost  every  act  of  a  Hindoo  may,  in  fact,  be  said  to  be 
more  or  less  a  religious  act.  According  to  the  best 
authorities,  the  Hindoo  Pantheon  is  peopled  by  precisely 
333,000,000  deities  ;  but  as  no  one  has  attempted  to  name 
them,  it  can  only  be  concluded  that  the  Hindoo  deities 
are  in  reality  innumerable !  Among  the  lower  orders 
of  the  people,  and  especially  among  the  ruder  tribes,  a 
sort  of  feticliism  prevails;  and  trees,  rocks,  and  shape¬ 
less  masses  of  stone  are  worshipped  or  abandoned,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fears,  hopes,  or  caprices  of  their  vota¬ 
ries.  The  Hindoos,  however,  really  attach  less  impor¬ 
tance  to  doctrinal  matters,  than  to  distinctions  of  caste, 
funeral  and  marriage  ceremonies,  and  the  whimsical 
observances  respecting  supposed  purity  and  impurity 
in  regard  to  food,  and  other  matters  of  ordinary  domes¬ 
tic  life.  The  distinctions  of  caste  are  the  most  remark¬ 
able  of  these,  and  form  indeed  the  characteristic  feature 
of  Hindoo  society.  Every  one  has  heard  that  the  Hindoos 
are  divided  into  four  great  classes  or  castes ;  that  is,  into 
priests,  soldiers,  traders,  and  laborers.  (See  Caste, 
Brahmaism,  Buddhism,  Hindoo  Religion,  Ac.)  The  Mo¬ 
hammedan  faith  began  to  make  some  impression  on  India 
about  the  opening  of  the  11th  century,  and  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  foreign  settlers,  or  the  converted  nations  of  this 
persuasion,  are  at  present  believed,  for  all  India,  to 


number  one-seventh  of  the  population.  The  Christians 
are  principally  found  in  the  S.  part  of  the  peninsula; 
the  greater  number  are  Nestorians,  who  are  supposed 
to  have  embraced  Christianity  through  the  labors  of 
Greek  missionaries  from  Syria,  as  early  as  the  2d  and 
3d  centuries  of  the  Christian  asra.  Most  of  the  remain¬ 
der  are  Roman  Catholics,  the  descendants  of  Portuguese, 
or  persons  converted  by  European  missionaries.— Indus¬ 
try,  Arts,  and  Manuf.  The  arts  in  which  the  Hindoos 
have  made  the  greatest  progress  are  agriculture,  weav¬ 
ing,  dyeing,  and  architecture.  The  ox,  buffalo,  horse, 
ass,  elephant,  dog,  hog,  sheep,  and  goat  have  been  do¬ 
mesticated,  and  used  by  this  people  from  the  earliest  an¬ 
tiquity.  The  camel, probably, has  been  equally  lougknown 
in  Upper  II.  The  more  common  kinds  of  poultry  are 
also  of  equal  antiquity  among  the  Hindoos ;  and  are  sup¬ 
posed,  and  apparently  with  good  reason,  to  have  spread 
from  them  to  the  W.  world.  The  buffalo  and  ox  only 
are  used  for  agricultural  purposes;  the  horse  generally 
for  war  or  pleasure,  only  now  and  then  for  burden;  the 
elephant  for  pleasure  or  burden;  the  camel  and  ass 
(with  few  exceptions)  for  pleasure  only.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  horse,  camel,  sheep,  aud  goat,  every  one 
of  the  animals  above  enumerated  are  still  found  in  many 
parts  of  India  in  the  wild  state.  The  agricultural  im¬ 
plements  used  by  the  natives  are  simple  and  rude,  and  the 
process  of  application  is  equally  uncouth.  The  greatest 
exercise  of  Hindoo  skill  and  labor  is  displayed  in  works 
of  irrigation ;  and  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  at 
this,  when  ho  understands  that  through  means  of 
irrigation  the  produce  of  the  land  is,  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances,  always  multiplied  five-fold,  and  often  as 
much  as  ten.  The  works  for  this  purpose  comprise  im¬ 
mense  embankments,  reservoirs  or  tanks,  and  wells. 
The  delta  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  celebrated  mound  of 
the  Cavery  in  S.  India,  afford  examples  of  the  first  de¬ 
scription  of  works;  reservoirs,  or  tanks,  are  sometimes 
of  vast  extent,  and  capable  of  converting  4,000  or  5,000 
acres  of  what  is  often  a  bare  desert  of  sand  into  produc¬ 
tive  grain-fields;  these  are  most  frequent  in  S.  India. 
Wells,  which  are  often  sunk  to  the  depth  of  between  200 
and  300  feet,  chiefly  irrigate  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Ganges  valley.  The  articles  of  produce  cultivated  by 
the  Hindoo  peoples  from  remote  antiquity  are,  wheat, 
barley,  rice,  millet,  pulse,  the  sugar-cane,  sesame,  mus¬ 
tard,  the  cocoa,  areca,  and  other  palms ;  ginger,  and 
various  kinds  of  spices,  cotton,  hemp,  the  mulberry, 
indigo,  madder,  the  mango,  and  the  banana.  From  the 
Moslems  they  received  the  vine,  fig,  apple,  peach,  and 
pear;  the  pomegranate,  limes,  and  oranges;  the  carrot, 
onion,  and  melon,  with  the  opium  poppy.  From  Euro¬ 
peans  they  have  received  maize,  oats,  common  potatoes ; 
the  batata,  or  sweet  potato,  the  capsicum,  guava,  and 
pine  apple,  by  way  of  America ;  the  shaddock  from  Java, 
the  lichi  from  China ;  and  most  of  the  common  pot-herbs 
direct  from  Europe.  The  sugar-cane  is  most  probably  a 
native  of  II,  and  the  art  of  manufacturing  coarse  sugar 
from  it  is  traced  by  the  etymology  of  the  word  gour  to 
Bengal.  The  art  of  granulating  sugar,  and  separating  it 
from  the  molasses,  was  probably  brought  into  India 
from  China,  as  the  name  of  the  commodity  Chini  would 
seem  to  imply.  The  art  of  candying  or  crystallizing 
sugar,  the  only  mode  of  refining  practised  in  the  East, 
was  taught  the  Hindoos  by  the  Mohammedans.  The 
Hindoos  had  made  a  far  greater  progress  in  the  art  of 
weaving  than  in  any  other;  materials  for  this  process 
they  may  be  considered,  in  ancient  times,  to  have  pos¬ 
sessed  nearly  a  monopoly  of,  viz.,  cotton,  silk,  and  the 
hair  of  the  Thibetian  goat.  With  the  exception  of  silk, 
which  they  had  in  common  with  China,  India  may  be 
considered  as  the  native  country  both  of  the  material, 
and  the  manufacture  of  the  others.  The  cotton-plant  is 
grown  almost  everywhere,  from  the  S.  extremity  of  In¬ 
dia  up  to  the  valleys  of  the  most  N.  range  of  the  Hima¬ 
layas,  and  it  may  be  traced  from  India  to  every  warm 
country  by  its  original  Sanskrit  name.  The  quality  and 
nature  of  the  fabric  varies  everywhere  with  the  quality 
of  the  plant;  and  hence  a  vast  variety  of  fabrics  known 
by  the  names  of  the  districts  producing  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial  ;  thus  the  fine  textures  known  in  commerce  as 
Dacca  muslins,  were  produced  only  in  that  district  in 
which  is  cultivated,  within  narrow  limits,  a  variety  of 
the  plant,  with  a  staple  remarkable  for  fineness  and 
beauty,  not  found  anywhere  else.  Silk-weaving,  like 
that  of  cotton,  is  an  art  that  has  descended  from 
remote  ages  in  H.  The  variety  of  the  silk-worms 
bred  in  India  differs  from  that  of  China  and  Europe, 
and  the  Hindoos  being  much  inferior  in  skill  and  inge¬ 
nuity  to  the  “Celestials,”  the  silk  fabrics  of  India  have 
never  equalled  those  of  China,  nor  is  the  raw  material, 
even  now,  equal  to  that  of  the  Chinese,  though  under 
the  superior  care  and  cultivation  of  Europeans.  The 
invention  of  the  Cashmere-shawl  manufacture  belongs 
to  the  Hindoos  —  people  of  this  race  having  originally 
peopled  the  country  N.W.  of  the  Indus.  The  Hindoos, 
comparing  them  with  other  nations  in  the  same  state  of 
society,  and  to  Europeans  until  comparatively  recent 
periods,  had  attained  considerable  expertness  in  the  art 
of  dyeing,  producing  colors  that  are  both  fast  and  bril¬ 
liant.  Here  also,  however,  they  had  superior  advan¬ 
tages  in  the  possession  of  three  of  the  finest  and  most 
durable  of  all  coloring  materials, — indigo,  lac,  and  mad¬ 
der.  Inferior  dyes,  such  as  the  carthamus.  morinda,  tur¬ 
meric,  and  sappun,  are  also  natives  of  the  country. 
Their  dyeing  processes,  however,  have  always  been,  and 
are,  tedious,  operose,  and  empirical.  The  architectural 
works  of  the  Hindoos  are  treated  of  elsewhere.  (See 
Hindoo  Architecture.) — Com.  &c.  The  total  exp.  in 
the  year  1895  amounted  to  $259,39.1,595 ;  imports, 
#207,775,500. — Railroads.  The  railroads  built  or  sanc¬ 
tioned  to  March  31,  1896,  covered  26,466  miles,  of  which 


19,677  were  open  to  traffic.  The  gross  earnings  were 
about  #65,000,000  and  the  net  revenue  #35,000,000,  giving 
a  return  of  5'78  per  cent,  on  the  invested  capital.  Of 
the  roads  in  operation,  about  14,000  miles  belonged  to 
the  state;  the  total  cost  of  the  roads  being  about 
#438,000,1X10.  The  government  telegraph  lines  had  a 
length  of  44,468  miles,  with  138,256  miles  of  wife.  The 
number  of  paid  dispatches  forwarded  during  the  year 
was  4,391,226.  The  telephone  has  also  been  widely 
introduced. — Govt,  and  Finance.  The  executive  au¬ 
thority  in  II.  is  vested  in  a  Governor-General,  or  vice¬ 
roy,  appointed  by  the  English  Crown,  and  acting  under 
the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  assisted  by 
a  Council  of  State  of  15  members,  of  whom  7  are  elected 
by  the  Council  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company, 
and  8  are  nominated  by  the  Crown.  The  government  in 
India  is  exercised  by  the  Council  of  the  Governor-Gen¬ 
eral,  consisting  ( usually)  of  7  members  appointed  by  the 
English  Secretary  of  State.  The  ministry,  divided  into 
the  several  departments  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Finances,  the 
Interior,  Military  Administration,  and  Public  Works,  do 
not  form  part  of  the  Council.  The  Anglo-Indian  army 
in  1896-97  numbered  237,758  men.  Financial  statistics 
reported  by  the  Indian  budget  for  1896  estimated  the 
revenue  for  that  year  at  #236,718,515,  as  against  an 
estimated  expenditure  of  #234,325,795 ;  while  the  public 
debt  stood  at  #545,948,915  (gold  values). — Chief  cities. 
Calcutta  (present  capital),  Bombay,  Madras,  Delhi 
(ancient  capital)  ;  Lahore,  Benares.  Lucknow,  Agra, 
Allahabad,  Peshawur,  Hyderabad,  Cashmere,  Poonali, 
Ac. — Population  of  British  India  in  1896,  221,172,952, 
excluding  the  native  states,  whose  population  at  the 
same  time  was  estimated  at  6G, 050, 479.  —  History. 
The  real  history  of  II.  commences  with  the  first 
Moslem  invasion,  a.  d.  1000.  between  13  and  14  centu¬ 
ries  after  the  incursion  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Mah¬ 
moud,  sovereign  of  Ghuznee,  in  Afghanistan,  pushed 
his  conquests  as  far  as  Bundelcund  and  Gujerat.  India 
was  at  this  timo  divided  among  many  independent  mon- 
archs,  most  of  them  petty  ones  ;  and  the  resistance  made 
to  the  conqueror  was  hardly  more  formidable  than  that 
which  the  ancient  Mexicans  offered  to  the  Spaniards. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  12th  cent.,  the  Afghans  made 
their  first  appearance  on  the  theatre  of  Indian  history, 
a  prince  (Mohammed  Gauri)  of  this  race  making  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  H.  The  latter  dying  without  issue,  his  gen¬ 
eral,  Cootub,  seized  upon  the  Indian  conquests  of  his 
master,  and  fixed  the  seat  of  his  govt,  at  Delhi,  in  1193. 
This  may  be  considered  as  the  date  of  the  first  effectual 
conquest  of  the  country.  For  322  years  after  this  period 
Afghan  sovereigns  reigned  in  Delhi.  In  1525,  II.  was 
invaded  by  Baber  (q.  v.),  who  defeated  and  killed  the 
last  Afghan  monarch,  and  seated  himself  on  the  vacant 
throne,  thus  establishing  the  line  of  princes  known  as 
the  Moguls.  The  empire  of  the  latter  was  consolidated 
under  Aurungzebe  (q.  v.).  in  whose  reign  its  power  cul¬ 
minated.  After  his  death,  in  1707,  the  Mogul  dynasty 
began  to  decline;  and  after  an  attempt  made  by  the 
French  to  establish  a  great  Indian  sovereignty,  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  a  vast  political  power  were  laid  between 
1750  and  1765,  by  the  greater  resources  and  superior 
maritime  strength  of  the  English,  and  especially  by  the 
extraordinary  military  genius  and  enterprise  of  Lord 
Clive,  (q.  v.)  Since  then,  the  history  of  II.  presents  a 
succession  of  victories  by  British  arms,  directed  by  able 
statesmen  and  executed  by  generals  of  the  stamp  of  Wel¬ 
lington,  Cornwallis.  Lake,  Napier,  Gough,  Hardinge, 
Lawrence,  and  Clyde.  See  the  articles  on  the  several 
States,  &c.,  of  India,  in  this  work.  By  the  disastrous 
tidal  wave  of  Oct.,  1876,  thousands  of  lives  were  lost  and 
millions  of  property  destroyed.  India  has  suffered  re¬ 
peatedly  by  famine,  that  of  1897,  the  fifteenth  of  this 
century.  Pestilence  also  produced  its  devastations  in 
1897,  a  plague  breaking  out  in  the  city  of  Bombay  which 
caused  terrible  ravages  among  the  crowded  native 
population  of  that  city.  See  Bubonic  Plague  and 
Bacteriology. 

Ilindostan'ee.  If intlostaii'i.  a.  Pertaining  or 

having  reference  to  the  Hindoos,  or  to  their  language. 

— n.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Hindoos  of  India. 

Hin'dostan,  (Languages  of.)  A  survey  of  the 
languages,  no  less  than  of  the  antiquities  and  the  relig¬ 
ious  systems,  which  prevail  in  India,  would  seem  to  af¬ 
ford  a  sufficient  proof  that  its  inhabitants  are  a  primitive 
people,  and  that  its  territory  is  truly  Medyama,  Medhya- 
Dehsa  (the  central  land).  Our  knowledge  of  the  philol¬ 
ogy  of  this  strange  and  wildly  magnificent  country  is 
due  to  the  labors  of  the  missionary  Henry  Roth,  and 
the  Jesuit  Ilanzelbein,  and  since  1790  to  the  more  search¬ 
ing  investigations  of  Paolino,  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  Wilkins, 
Forster,  Carey,  Marsliman,  Wilson,  Colebrooke,  Mars- 
den,  Bopp,  and  others.  Following  Colebrooke,  who 
took  a  Hindoo  treatise  upon  rhetoric  as  his  guide,  we 
find  there  are  4  principal  languages  —  Sansl.rit,  Prat. r it, 
Paisachi  or  Apadhransa,  and  Magadhi  or  Misra,  the 
Apadhransa  and  Magadhi  being  considered  the  same, 
and  the  Misra  and  Paisachi  as  one,  so  that  in  reality 
the  leading  languages  are  the  Sanskrit,  the  Prakrit, and 
the  Magadhi.  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  last-quoted 
author;  but  other  English  critics  maintain  that  this 
statement  requires  considerable  qualification.  1.  The 
Sanskrit,  known  also  as  Grontlwn  (from  graudha,  book), 
is  the  sacred  language  of  the  Brahmins  and  of  litera¬ 
ture.  Now  a  dead  language,  there  is  strong  presump¬ 
tive  evidence  that  it  was  once  a  spoken  tongue.  Singu¬ 
larly  copious,  and  perfect  in  construction  to  a  degree, 
its  alphabet,  consisting  of  50  letters,  is  termed  Devana- 
gari  (the  divine  alphabet),  on  account  of  its  supposed 
origin  with  the  gods,  whose  language  it  is.  It  has  3 
genders,  a  dual  like  the  Greek,  conjugations  numbered 
according  to  the  vowel  or  consonant  endings,  7  cases 


HING 


KIPP 


HIPP 
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after  nouns  instead  of  pronouns,  and  an  abundance  of  j 
particles.  The  period  of  its  highest  perfection  was  in  the 
last  century  preceding  the  Christian  sera,  when  the  great  J 
poet  Calydos  flourished,  the  author  of  Sakoontalah  (. the  j 
Fatal  Ring),  and  of  the  Megha-Data  (the  Cloud  Messen-I 
ger).  In  the  Sanskrit,  also,  are  written  the  old  sacred 
books  of  the  Vedas.  The  founder  of  the  Sanskrit  gram¬ 
mar  is  Pannini,  the  supposed  author  of  the  Sutras,  or 
short  grammatical  precepts.  His  system  was  improved 
by  Catugayana,  in  a  work  called  Mahabhasia,  which 
again  was  amended  by  Caiyata.  Perhaps  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  of  the  later  works  upon  the  grammar  of  the 
Sanskrit  tongue  are  the  Casica  Vritti ,  and  the  commen¬ 
tary  upon  it  by  Haradatta  Misra,  entitled  Padamanjari. 
Among  the  best  modern  grammars  are  those  of  Cole- 
brooke  and  Wilkins.  Coming  to  dictionaries  of  the 
6anskrit,  we  find  the  Amara  Cosha,  or  the  Treasure  of 
Amara  Singh,  a  writer  who  flourished  anterior  to  the 
Christian  sera,  the  Viswapracasa  of  Maheswara,  and  the 
Haravali  of  Purushottama.  By  English  authors,  we 
possess  the  Dictimuiry  in  Sanslcrit  and  English  of  Prof. 
Wilson,  the  Sanskrit  and  English  Dictionary  printed  at 
Calcutta  in  1846,  the  Elementary  Introduction  to  the 
Sa  nskrit  Language  by  Monier  Williams,  Ac.  The  learned 
Sir  Wm.  Jones  established  in  1808  at  Calcutta  a  print¬ 
ing-office  for  the  production  of  Sanskrit  works;  and  to 
this  great  Oriental  scholar  we  owe  the  comparatively 
deep  acquaintance  we  possess  of  the  Sanskrit  —  a  lan¬ 
guage  that  would  be  important  for  the  literary  treasures 
«>f  which  it  is  the  storehouse,  but  which  becomes  in  the 
highest  degree  valuable  when  we  reflect  that  it  contains 
the  fundamental  sounds  of  all  the  European  languages,  j 
/See  art.  Aryan  Languages.)  II.  The  Prakrit  is  the 
common  language,  and  comprehends  within  itself  the 
various  dialects  used  in  writingand  in  social  intercourse. 
Colebrooke  mentions  10;  but  to  these  should  be  added 
the  Punjabee  and  the  Brija  Bhasba.  The  5  following 
dialects  constitute  the  languages  of  N.  and  E.  Iiindo- 
Stan  : — 1.  The  Sareswata,  spoken  by  the  people  who 
dwell  upon  the  river  of  this  name,  a  stream  flowing 
through  the  Punjab.  It  is  a  language  rich  in  dramas 
and  poems.  •  2.  The  Kanyacubja,  which  appears  to  be 
the  parent  of  the  modern  Hindostauee,  interlarded  with 
Persian  and  Arabic  words.  3.  The  Bengalee,  a  dialect 
principally  spoken  in  E.  Hiudostan.  It  is  rich  in  trans¬ 
lations  from  the  Sanskrit, and  forms  almost  exclusively] 
the  language  of  the  learned  Hindoos.  Its  alphabet  is  a 
close  copy  of  the  Devanagari.  4.  The  Mitilaw  or  Tir- 
hoot  is  the  chief  language  of  Mitilaw,  or  the  circle  of 
Tirhoot,  and  the  neighboring  districts  lying  between 
the  rivers  Cnsi  and  Guudhae,  and  the  mountains  of  Ne- 
paul.  5.  The  dialect  of  Orissa,  called  Ooriya.  The  5 
following  form  the  languages  of  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Deccan,  of  the  Mahrattas,  of  the  people  inhabiting 
the  middle  of  the  Mysorean  plateau,  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  tract  of  country  lying  between  the  Krishna  River 
and  the  Godavery,  and  of  the  Gujeratese.  They  are 
named  respectively  the  Drarida,  the  Maharashtra  or 
Mahratta,  the  Karnata,  the  Telinga,  and  the  Gurjara 
or  Gujeratee.  III.  The  Paisakee  or  Apadhransa  has  been 
presumed  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  dialect  of  mountaineers 
and  the  Sanskrit.  It  is  never  alluded  to  in  dramatic 
writings,  except  to  serve  as  a  subject  for  ridicule.  IV. 
The  Magadhi  or  Misra,  presumed  to  be  analogous  with 
the  Pali  and  Magadhi  of  the  Cingalese,  is  the  language 
of  the  priests  of  Buddha.  In  common  with  the  Chinese, 
the  foundation  of  this  series  of  dialects  is  monosyllabic. 
Broadly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  to  comprehend  all  the 
various  dialects  spoken  by  the  peoples  inhabiting  the 
coasts  and  islands  lying  between  India  and  China. 

Hin'drance,  n.  See  Hinderance. 

Hinds,  in  Mississippi,  a  S.W.  central  co. ;  area,  about 
870  sq.  m.  Divers.  Big  Black  and  Pearl  rivers.  Surface, J 
level;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Raymond.  Pop.  (1890)  39,279.' 

Hinds' boro,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Douglas  co., : 
on  T.  H.  A  I.  R.  R. 

Hi  lids' burg',  in  New  York,  a  p<ist-village  of  Orleans 
co..  about  28  miles  W.  of  Rochester. 

Hin'er's  Run,  in  Pennsylvania  (now  Hyner),  a  post- 
office  of  Clinton  co. 

Hines'berg',  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  of  Fond  du  Lac  co. 

Hi  lies' burg',  in  Vermont,  a  post-town  of  Chittenden 
co.  Pop.  (1890)  1,205. 

Hines'ville,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Liberty 
co.,  about  40  m.  S.W.  of  Savannah. 

Hinge,  ( hinj ,)  n.  [Dan.  hsengsel,  a  hinge,  from  hienge, 
to  hang.  See  Hang.]  The  hook  or  joint  on  which  a 
door,  gate,  Ac.,  hangs  and  turns.  — That  on  which  any¬ 
thing  turns,  hangs,  or  takes  issue  from  ;  a  ruling  point ; 
a  deciding  principle. 

“  No  hinge,  nor  loop,  to  bang  a  doubt  on."  —  Shahs. 

— One  of  the  four  cardinal  points,  east,  west,  north,  or 
south. 

“  When  the  moon  is  in  the  hinge  at  East."  —  Creech. 

To  be  ntr  the  hinges,  to  be  in  a  state  of  confusion,  irre¬ 
gularity,  or  disorder.  (Used  as  a  figurative  colloquialism.) 
The  man's  spirit  is  out  of  order,  and  off  the  hinges." —  TiUotson. 

(Conch.)  The  part  where  the  valves  of  a  bivalve  shell 
are  united,  consisting  of  ligament  and  teeth. 

— v.  a.  To  furnish  with  hinges  ;  as,  to  hinge  a  door. 

—v.  n.  To  turn,  stand,  or  hang,  as  upon  a  hinge;  to  rely 
upon  as  a  decisive  point ;  —  generally  before  on  or  upon  ; 
as,  the  argument  hinges  on  the  application  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple. 

Hing'ed,  (hinjd,)  a.  Supplied  or  fitted  with  hinges; 
as,  a  hinged  gate. 

Hing'ham,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-town  and  township 
of  Plymouth  Co.,  on  Massachusetts  Bay  and  X.  Y.,  X  II. 
A  II.  R.  R.,  12  miles  S.  of  Boston.  Pop.  (1895)  4,819. 

II  iugliaiil,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-vill.  of  Sheboygan  co. 


II  i  uicstii  (he-ne-as'ta),  a  town  of  Spain,  50  m.  S.S.E.  | 
of  Cuenca.  Manuf.  Woollens.  Jasper  quarries  are 
worked  in  the  neighborhood.  Pop.  (1897  )  2,890. 

II  illk  let  Oil  ( hink’ el-ton ),  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village 
of  Lancaster  co.,  about  40  m.  E.S.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

II  i ii  nin ns  v ■  1 1  e.  in  New  York,  a  post-v.  of  Oswego  co.  ! 

Ilin'non.  See  Gehenna. 

II  ill'ny,  a.  [Lat.  Itinnes;  Gr.  himtos  or  ginnos,  a  mule.] 
The  hybrid  produced  between  a  horse  and  a  slie-ass.  It 
is  smaller  than  a  mule,  but  the  body  is  more  bulky  in  | 
proportion  to  the  legs,  and  its  strength  is  interior.  It  j 
is  rare  ami  less  valuable  than  the  mule,  although  it  is 
more  docile. 

— An  appellation  given  in  fondness;  a  corruption  of  ] 
honey. 

II  i  nojosn  ( hin-o-ht7sd ),  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Cor-  j 
dova,  38  m.  from  the  city  of  Cordova.  Manuf.  Woollens. 
Pop.  (1895)  8,5lJU. 

■  I  ins'll  ale.  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Du  Page  co. 

Hinsdale,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-town  of  Berkshire 
co.,  about  143  m.  W.  N.  of  Boston.  Pop.  (1897)  abt.  1,300. 

II insd  sile,  in  Montana,  a  post-office  of  Valley  co. 

Hillsdale,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-town  of  Cheshire 
co.,  on  the  Connecticut  river,  about  60  m.  W.S.W.  of 
Concord.  Pop.  (1890)  2,258. 

Hinsdale,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Cattaraugus  co.,  on  Erie  and  W.  X.  Y.  A  I’,  railroads, 
about  52  miles  8.  s.  E.  of  Buffalo.  Pup.  of  township 
(1890)  1.312. 

II  in 'son,  in  Georgia,  a  post-office  of  Coffee  co. 

Hint,  v.  a.  [Etymol.  uncertain;  probably  allied  to 
Dan.  v ink,  a  sign,  signal.]  To  bring  to  mind  by  a  slight 
mention  or  a  remote  allusion ;  to  allude  to  ;  to  sug¬ 
gest  ;  to  intimate ;  to  insinuate ;  to  imply  ;  as,  to  hint  a 
suspicion. 

— 1>.  n.  To  mention  slightly  or  indirectly  ;  to  allude  to  ; 
to  refer  to ;  to  glance  at ;  to  touch  upon  suggestively. 
"To  hint  pure  thought,  and  warn  the  favour’d  soul.” — Thomson. 

To  hint  at,  to  allude  to  indirectly  ;  to  make  a  cursory 
suggestion. 

— n.  An  indistinct  allusion ;  a  slight  mention,  intimation, 
insinuation,  or  suggestion. 


Upon  this  hint  I  spake.”  — Shahs. 


Htnt'ingTy,  adv.  In  a  hinting  manner;  allusively; 
suggestively. 

Hin'ton.  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Mecosta  co.,  abt. 
24  in.  N.  of  Greenville. 

IIi|>,  a.  [A.  S.  hype,  hypp ;  Goth,  hups;  Ger.  hiifte.] 
The  protuberant  or  projecting  part  of  an  animal,  formed 
by  the  haunch-bone  and  the  flesh  upon  it;  the  haunch; 
the  joint  of  the  thigh.  See  Hip-joint. 

(Arch.)  The  external  angle  formed  by  the  meeting 
of  the  sloping  sides 


of  roofs,  which  have 
their  wall-plates  run¬ 
ning  in  different  di¬ 
rections. 

To  have  on  the  hip, 
to  have  the  advan¬ 
tage.  (A  vulgar  col¬ 
loquialism,  supposed 
to  take  its  derivation 
from  the  haunch  or 
hip  of  a  deer,  being 
the  part  commonly 
seized  by  the  dogs 
when  overtaken  in 
hunting.) 

_ 'Pq  sprain  or  dis-  the  angles  a  b  j  u  c  are  the  hips. 

locate  the  hip. 

Hip.  interj.  (Allied  to  hoop.)  An  exclamation  used  in 
calling;  a  signal  for  cheering;  as.  Hip,  hip,  hurrah  1 

Hip,  n.  [A.  S  .Mop,  heop ;  O.  Ger.  huifo,  a  kind  of 
thorn.]  (Bot.)  The  fruit  of  the  dog-rose,  or  wild  brier. 


Fig.  1293. 


“  The  oak  bears  masts,  the  briars  scarlet  hips."  — Shahs. 


Hip,  Hipped,  Hip'pish.  See  Hyp,  Hypped,  Hyp- 
PISH. 

Hip'-hap,  n.  A  cant  term  formed  by  the  reduplica¬ 
tion  of  Hap,  q.  v. 

Hip -joint,  n.  (Anat.)  One  of  the  most  important 
articulations  in  the  body,  and  the  most  complete  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  ball  and  socket-joint.  The  hip-joint  is 
made  up  of  two  bones, —  the  acetabulum,  or  cup-like 
cavity  in  the  os  innominatum,  or  three  bones  forming 
one-half  of  the  pelvis ;  and  the  head  of  the  femur,  or 
thigh-bone,  the  same  provision  being  made  here,  by  cap¬ 
sular,  conical,  transverse,  and  lateral  ligaments,  to  se¬ 
cure  the  bone  in  its  socket,  and  yet  afford  unlimited 
play  to  the  limb :  while,  to  guard  it  from  blows  and  the 
force  of  accidents,  the  part  is  padded  with  a  number  of 
short,  fleshy  muscles,  in  addition  to  which  a  quantity 
of  adipose  tissue  beneath  the  cuticle  still  further  pro¬ 
tects  the  part. 

Hip  -knob,  (-nob.)  n.  (Arch.)  A  pinnacle,  finial,  or 
other  similar  ornament,  placed  on  the  apex  of  the  hips 
of  a  roof  or  the  point  of  a  gable. 

llip'-mouliling'.  n.  (Arch.)  A  moulding  placed  on 
the  beam  which  forms  the  hip  of  a  roof. 

Hippace.  n.  [Lat.]  Cheese  made  of  mare’s  milk. — 
The  rennet  of  a  colt. 

Hippar'chia.  v.  (Zool.)  See  Satyr  in.. e 

Hippar'chus,  the  most  eminnit  among  the  ancient 
astronomers,  was  a  native  of  Nicae,  in  Bithynia.  and 
flourished  about  a  century  and  a  half  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  fere.  He  resided  some  time  in  the  island  of  Rhodes, 
whence  he  has  derived  the  appellation  of  Bhodius;  but 
he  afterwards  went  to  Alexandria,  at  that  time  the  great 
school  of  science.  He  has  been  styled  the  patriarch  of 
astronohiy.  and  was  certainly  the  first  who  treated  the 
sublime  science  in  a  philosophic  manner.  He  discov¬ 


ered  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  calculated  the 
eclipses,  determined  the  revolutions  and  mean  motions 
of  the  planets,  invented  the  stereographic  method  of 
projection,  numbered  and  catalogued  the  fixed  stars, 
and,  in  short,  by  his  labors  were  laid  the  solid  founda¬ 
tions  of  geographical  and  trigonometrical  science. 

Hippeil-ronf.  (hipt'-roof.)  n.  (Arch.)  See  Hip-roof. 

91  i  p'perliolme.  a  town  of  England,  in  the  West  Rid¬ 
ing  of  Y'orkshire,  2%  m.  from  Halifax. 

Hip'pias,  prince  of  Athens,  was  the  son  of  Pisistratus, 
at  whose  death  he  assumed  the  government,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  his  brother  Hipparchus;  but  the  latter 
being  assassinated  by  a  band  of  conspirators,  while  con¬ 
ducting  a  solemn  procession  to  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
H.  immediately  seized  the  reins  of  government,  and 
revenged  the  death  of  his  brother  by  putting  to  death 
all  of  whom  he  entertained  the  least  suspicion.  His 
tyranny  at  last  became  so  obnoxious  to  the  citizens, 
that  he  was  expelled  from  the  city  B.  C.  510.  He  after¬ 
wards  found  means  to  induce  Darius  to  apply  to  the 
Athenians  in  his  favor;  and  tlieir  decisive  refusal  kin¬ 
dled  the  first  war  of  the  Persians  against  the  European 
Greeks.  According  to  some  authorities  the  fate  of  Hip¬ 
pies  was  decided  on  the  field  of  Marathon,  where  he 
fell  on  that  memorable  day,  fighting  against  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  B.  c.  490. 

Hip'pocampi,  (Major  and  Minor.)  [Lat.  pi.  of  hippo- 
campus.]  (Anat.)  The  large  and  small  sea-horse,  —  the 
name  of  two  processes  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  so 
called  from  their  fanciful  resemblance  to  the  hippo¬ 
campus. 

Hip'pocanipus,  n.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  hippokampos  — 
hippos,  a  horse,  and  kamptein,  to  bend.]  (Zool.)  The  Sea¬ 
horse,  a  genus 
of  Lophobran- 
chiate  fish  of  a 
highly  singular 
appearance.  The 
species  H.  Hud- 
sonius  (Decay) 
of  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  U. 

States  (fig.  1292), 
is  6  inches  long; 
body  much  com¬ 
pressed,  short, 
and  deep ;  the 
whole  length  of 
the  body  andtail 
divided  by  lon¬ 
gitudinal  and 
transverse  ridg¬ 
es  ;  snout-head¬ 
ed  ;  neck  con¬ 
tracting  sud¬ 
denly  beyond 
the  head ;  and 
the  tail  long, 
quadrangular,  and  terminating  in  a  naked  or  Unless  tip. 
When  swimming  about,  the  H.  maintains  a  vertical 
position;  but  the  tail  is  ready  to  grasp  whatever  it 
meets  in  the  water,  and  when  fixed,  the  animal  darts  at 
its  prey  with  great  dexterity.  In  its  dry  or  contracted 
state  the  fancied  resemblance  from  which  this  fish  takes 
its  name  is  far  more  apparent  than  when  alive. 

Hippooasta'iiese.  n.  (Bot.)  A  sub-order  of  plants, 
order  Sapindacece.  They  are  characterized  by  having 
leaves  opposite ;  ovules,  fin  each  cell,  one  ascending  and 
the  other  suspended ;  embryo  curved  with  great  fleshy 


consolidated  cotyledons. 

Hippocen'taiir,  n.  [Gr.  hippokentauros.]  (Myth.) 
Same  as  Centaur,  q.  v. 

Hip'pocras,  n.  [X.  Lat.  vinum  Hippocraticum,  wine 
of  Hippocrates.]  A  spiced  beverage,  held  in  great  es¬ 
teem  by  the  monks  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  a  warm  and 
grateful  cordial  and  stimulant  in  cases  of  cold,  and 
also  as  a  beverage  in  winter  nights,  and  for  the  aged 
and  relaxed.  The  spiced  hippocras,  as  it  was  called, 
was  made  differently  by  different  nations  and  persons ; 
in  general,  however,  it  consisted  of  cinnamon,  cloves, 
nutmegs,  mace,  ginger,  grains  of  paradise,  and  caneila 
bark,  bruised  and  macerated  for  seven  days  in  Canary 
wine  (Madeira),  and  then  sweetened  either  with  honey 
or  sugar  strained  and  taken  warm.  The  “ ypocras ,” 
for  lords  and  abbots  were  somewhat  more  potent,  and 
was  prepared  with  aqua  vitse.  or  brandy,  pepper,  ginger, 
cloves,  grains  of  paradise,  ambergris,  and  musk. 

Hippocratea'cese.  (Bot.)  A  small  order  of  plants, 
alliance  Bhamnales,  not  represented  in  N.  America. 
They  are  shrubs  with  opposite  simple  leaves  and  small 
deciduous  stipules.  Flowers  small,  regular,  and  un- 
symmetrical.  Sepals  and  petals  5,  hypogynous  and  im¬ 
bricated,  the  former  persistent.  Stamens  3,  hypogynous 
and  monadelphous ;  the  anthers  with  transverse  dehis¬ 
cence.  Ovary  3-celled,  witii  a.  single  style.  Fruit  bac¬ 
cate,  or  consisting  of  3  samaroid  carpels.  Seeds  definite, 
exalbumiuous ;  embryo  straight :  radicle  inferior.  Tlie 
plants  of  this  order  abound  principally  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica;  some  are  found  in  Africa  and  the  East  Indies. 
Some  have  edible  fruits,  as  the  species  ot  Tontaha ,  found 
in  Brazil  and  Sierra  Leone.  Hippocratea  comosa  yields 
oily  and  sweet  nuts. 

•  Hippocrates,  (hip-pok'ra-tes,)  the  greatest  physi¬ 
cian  of  ancient  times,  usually  designated  the  “  Fattier  of 
Medicine,”  was  a  native  of  Cos,  an  island  of  the  .Egean. 
He  was  one  of  the  family  or  caste  of  the  Asclepiad*,  th« 
reputed  descendants  of  the  mythical  -Esculapius,  and 
was  born  about  B.  c.  460.  He  was  thus  the  contem¬ 
porary  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  and  began  to  be  illus¬ 
trious  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  was  educated 
by  liis  father  Heraclides  and  by  Herodicus,  and  it  is 
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said  that  he  also  became  a  pupil  of  the  sophist  Georgias 
and  the  philosopher  Democritus.  lie  travelled  exten¬ 
sively,  and  at  length  settled  in  Thessaly,  and  died  at 
Larissa  at  an  advanced  age.  Many  fables  were  circu¬ 
lated  respecting  him  in  later  times,  and  many  works 
were  attributed  to  him  which  he  did  not  write.  Among 
his  genuine  writings  are  the  Prognostilcon ,  Aphorisms ; 
the  Books  on  Epidemics ,  On  Diet  in  Acute.  Diseases;  On 
Air ,  Water,  and  Place,  and  On  Wounds  of  the  Head.  H. 
is  distinguished  for  his  remarkable  skill  in  diagnosis, 
and  his  accurate  and  vivid  description  of  morbid  symp¬ 
toms.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  insist  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  diet  in  cases  of  disease  ;  appears  to  have  prac¬ 
tised  auscultation  and  taught  the  doctrine  of  “critical 
days.”  His  work3  were  held  in  extraordinary  honor, 
and  were  the  subject  of  commentaries  by  Celsus,  Galen, 
and  other  eminent  writers.  He  wrote,  like  Herodotus, 
in  the  Ionic  dialect,  though  Cos  was  a  Dorian  colony ; 
and  his  style  is  remarkable  for  condensation.  Many 
striking  sayings  are  scattered  through  his  works  which 
have  passed  into  familiar  use. 

Hippoc'rates’-sleeve,  ».  [Lat.  manica  Hippocra- 
tis. J  An  old  pharmaceutical  term  signifying  a  conical 
bag  or  strainer  made  of  flannel  or  linen,  in  the  shape  of 
a  jelly-bag;  used  for  straining  syrups,  decoctions,  &c. 

Hippocrat'ic,  a.  Eclating  or  pertaining  to  Hippo¬ 
crates,  (q.  v.) 

Hippocratic  face.  (Med.)  The  change  produced  in 
the  countenance  by  the  approach  of  death  ;  the  eyes  are 
sunk;  the  temples  hollow;  the  nose  sharpened;  the 
forehead  dry,  tense,  and  harsh ;  the  complexion  sallow, 
livid,  or  black;  the  lips  cold,  placid,  aud  pale,  or  of  a 
leaden  hue ;  —  so  called  from  having  been  first  described 
by  Hippocrates. 

Hippoc'ratism,  n.  The  medical  system  propounded 
bv  Hippocrates. 

Hip  'pocrene,  n.  [Gr.  hippnkrene,  a  horse-fountain.] 
(Myth.)  A  fountain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Helicon,  in 
Greece,  supposed  to  have  been  produced  when  the  horse 
Pegasus  struck  his  foot  against  the  mountain.  It  was 
regarded  with  peculiar  veneration,  as  it  was  believed  to 
be  a  favorite  haunt  of  the  Muses,  and  was  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  chief  sources  whence  the  poets  drew  their 
inspiration. 

Hippocrep'iform,  a.  [Gr.  hippos,  a  horse,  krepis, 
boot,  and  forma,  shape.]  (Dot.)  Having  the  form  or 
shape  of  a  horse-shoe. 

llippotla'mia,  a  daughter  of  (Enomaus,  king  of  I’isa, 
in  Elis,  married  Pelops,  son  of  Tantalus.  Her  father, 
according  to  an  oracle,  refused  to  marry  her  except  to 
one  who  could  overcome  him  in  a  chariot-race.  As  the 
beauty  of  H.  was  celebrated,  many  accepted  her  father’s 
conditions.  Thirteen  had  already  been  conquered,  and 
laid  down  their  lives,  when  Pelops  came  from  Lydia. 
He  previously  bribed  Myrtilus,  the  charioteer  of  (Eno¬ 
maus,  and  insured  himself  the  victory.  (Enomaus, 
mounted  on  a  broken  chariot,  was  killed  in  the  course, 
and  Pelops  married  H.,  who  became  mother  of  Atreus 
and  Thyestes. 

Jlip  po<l route,  n.  [Gr.  hippus,  a  horse,  and  dromos, 
a  race-course.]  (Arch.)  A  place  appropriated  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  equestrian  exercises,  and  in  which  prizes 
were  contended  for  during  the  celebration  of  some  of 
the  Olympic  games.  (See  Games.)  The  most  remarkable 
of  all  the  Grecian  II.  was  certainly  that  built  at* Olym¬ 
pia,  which  is  stated  by  Pausanias  to  have  been  four 
leagues  long  and  one  in  breadth.  The  one  at  Constan¬ 
tinople  still  remains,  and  may  well  create  a  feeling  of 
astonishment  in  the  minds  of  travellers,  as  it  usually 
does.  This  latter  was  built  in  imitation  of  the  grand 
circus  at  Rome,  and  was  adorned  with  statues,  both  of 
marble  and  bronze;  among  the  most  important  of  which, 
it  may  be  stated,  were  the  fine  bronze  horses  of  Lysip¬ 
pus,  possessed  by  Venice,  which  formerly  ornamented 
the  H.  of  Constantinople.  The  word  itself  is  still  in  use, 
and  is,  even  now,  applied  to  circuses  and  other  build¬ 
ings  set  apart  for  equestrian  purposes. 

Hippoglos'sus.  n.  ( Zoul .)  See  Halibut. 

Hip  pogriff.  Ilip'pogrypli.  n.  [It.  ippogrife , 
from  Gr.  hippos,  horse,  and  gryps,  grittiu.]  (Myth.) 
A  fabulous  animal,  represented  as  a  winged  horse,  with 
the  head  of  dragon  or  griffin. 

Hippol'yte,  (Myth.)  a  queen  of  the  Amazons,  given 
in  marriage  to  Theseus  by  Hercules,  who  had  conquered 
her,  and  taken  away  her  girdle  by  order  of  Eurystheus. 
She  had  a  son  by  Theseus,  called  Hippolytus. 

]I  i  p|M>l  ytns.( Myth.)  a  son  of  Theseus  and  Ilippolyte, 
famous  for  his  continence.  II is  step-mother,  Phaedra, 
fell  in  love  with  him,  and  when  he  refused  to  pollute 
his  father’s  bed,  she  accused  him  of  offering  violence  to 
her  person  before  Theseus,  who,  believing  the  accusation, 
entreated  Neptune  to  punish  his  son.  H.  fled  from  the 
resentment  of  his  father,  and,  as  he  pursued  his  way 
along  the  seashore,  his  horses  were  so  frightened  at  flu- 
noise  of  sea-calves,  which  Neptune  had  purposely  sent 
there,  that  they  ran  about  the  rocks  till  his  chariot  was 
broken,  and  his  body  torn  to  pieces.  Upon  this  myth, 
Euripides  founded  his  play  entitled  Hippolytus. 

Hippol'ytus,  (St.,)  bishop  of  Portus,  ( ifomas,)  near 
Ostea,  and  a  father  of  the  Church,  flourished  in  the  3d 
century ;  was  chiefly  remarkable  as  the  presumed 
author  of  a  work  on  Heresies,  hitherto  attributed  to  Or- 
igen.  The  Chevalier  Bunsen,  a  few'  years  since,  wrote  a 
work  called  “  Hippolytus,”  in  which,  while  giving  the 
arguments  on  both  sides,  he  pronounced  himself  an  ad¬ 
vocate  for  the  claims  of  Hippolytus  to  the  authorship  of 
the  work  in  question.  Lived  during  the  3d  century. 

llip'ponmne,  n.  (Bnt.)  A  gen.  of  plants,  ord.  Euphor- 
biacese.  The  species  H.  mancinella  is  the  famous  Man- 
chineel-tree,  which  is  asserted  to  be  so  poisonous  that 
persons  have  died  from  merely  sleeping  in  its  shade. 


It  flourishes  in  the  Antilles  and  on  the  American  conti¬ 
nent,  near  the  sea,  and  forms  a  very  handsome  tree, 
with  foliage  not  unlike  that  of  the  pear-tree.  The 
juice  which  fills  the  tree  is  of  a  pure  white  color, 
and  when  dropped  on  the  hand  it  burns  like  fire,  form¬ 
ing  an  ulcer  very  difficult  to  heal.  Seamen  state,  that 
if  sea-water  be  applied  to  the  eyes  when  affected  by  the 
poison,  it  allays  the  inflammation  in  an  effectual  manner. 
The  fruit,  which  resembles  a  very  beautiful  apple  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  contains  a  similar  juice,  but  of  a  milder  char¬ 
acter.  The  burning  of  the  lips  immediately  warn  those 
who  bite  it  of  the  danger  of  eating  it.  The  timber  is 
beautifully  variegated,  and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish. 
It  takes  its  name  from  the  Gr.  hippos,  a  horse,  manomai, 
I  rage. 

Il  ippo'na,  (Myth.)  a  goddess  who  presided  over  horses. 
Her  statues  were  placed  in  horses’  stables. 

Hip'ponyx,  n.  [Gr.  hippos,  a  horse,  and  onyx,  a 
claw.]  (Zoiil.)  A  genus  of  Molluscous  animals,  of  which 
there  are  numerous  species,  though  until  lately  only 
known  in  a  fossil  state.  The  shell  is  obliquely  cap¬ 
shaped;  inequivalve,  and  destitute  of  ligament  and 
hinge  teeth  ;  lower  valve  attached  with  a  muscular  im¬ 
pression  composed  of  two  lunulate  portions  meeting  at 
one  extremity,  and  presenting  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe ; 
upper  valve  conical,  with  the  apex  inclined  backwards, 
and  the  muscular  impression  marginal.  These  animals 
are  generally,  but  not  always,  supported  on  a  solid  shel¬ 
ly  plate. 

B 1  ippopathol'ogy,  n.  [Gr.  hippos,  and  Eng.  pathol¬ 
ogy.  |  the  veterinary  science  ;  the  pathology  of  horse- 
medicine. 

llippoph'ag’i,  n.  [Gr.  hippos,  and  phagein,  to  cat,.] 
(An c.  Geog.)  A  people  of  Scythia  that  fed  on  horse-flesh. 
The  descendants  of  these  —  the  Kalmuck  Tartars  of  the 
present  day  — still  retain  the  peculiarities  of  the  Scythi¬ 
ans,  and  esteem  horse-flesh  as  a  dainty. 

Ilippopliagoiis,  ( hip-pof'a-gus ,)  a.  [Gr.  hippos,  and 
phagein,  to  eat.]  Feeding  on  horse-flesh,  as  certain 
Tartar  tribes,  &c. 

Ilippopliagy,  (hip-pdf  'a-je,)  n.  Art  or  practice  of  eat¬ 
ing  horse-flesh.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  in 
Europe  to  introduce  the  flesh  of  the  horse  as  an  article 
of  food,  hippophagic  societies  being  formed  in  l’aris 
and  Berlin  about  1845;  horse  butcheries  established  in 
Germany  in  1855,  and  in  Paris  in  1865.  But  these 
efforts  were  largely  failures,  and  the  people  of  Paris 
first  became  accustomed  to  II.  during  the  privations  of 
the  siege  of  1870-71.  The  meat,  though  dark  in  color,  is 
found  to  be  pleasant  in  taste  and  nutritious,  and  its  use 
is  rapidly  increasing.  H.  has  not  extended  to  the  U.  S. 

Hippopotamus.  n.  [From  Gr.  hippos,  the  horse, 
pot  a  mins,  of  the  river.]  (Zoul.)  The  River-horse,  a  pachy¬ 
dermatous  animal,  which  inhabits  most  of  the  rivers  of 
Africa.  Its  generic  characters  are  :  four  toes  on  all  the 


feet,  inclosed  in  small  hoofs ;  six  molar  teeth  on  each 
side  of  both  jaws ;  large  and  strong  canines,  of  which 
the  upper  ones  are  nearly  straight,  the  lower  ones 
curved,  and  working  upon  each  other  so  as  to  produce  a 
chisel  edge ;  four  incisors  in  each  jaw,  the  upper  ones 
short  and  conical  and  bent  inwards  towards  the  mouth, 
the  under  ones  long  and  cylindrical,  and  pointing  out¬ 
wards.  The  skeleton  of  the  hippopotamus  approaches 
that  of  the  ox  and  the  hog,  but  it.  presents,  also,  wide 
differences,  which  separate  it  from  classification  with 
any  other  animal.  From  the  structure  of  the  teeth,  it 
is  evident  that  the  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  digestive  organs  must  be  very  great  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  nourishment  derived  from  the  same,  as 
the  principle  on  which  its  jaws  are  formed  seems  more 
for  the  purpose  of  tearing  and  rudely  dividing  than 
thoroughly  masticating  the  tough  grasses  and  vegetables 
which  form  the  staple  food  of  the  animal.  The  hippo¬ 
potami  live  during  the  day-time  immersed  in  the  water 
of  their  native  rivers,  and  at  night  come  to  land  for  the 
purpose  of  feeding,  when  they  do  an  immense  amount 
of  damage  to  the  neighboring  fields,  not  only  from  the 
large  amount  of  produce  they  consume,  but  also  the  still 
greater  quantity  which  they  tread  under  foot  and  lay 
waste  with  their  ponderous,  bulky  proportions.  From 
their  being  able  to  breathe  under  water,  they  appear  to 
be  possessed  of  some  muscular  arrangements  for  closing 
the  nostrils,  as  is  seen  in  seals  and  other  marine  ani¬ 
mals.  Remains  of  different  species  of  hippopotami  are 
often  found  in  the  tertiary  geological  formations  of 
Europe,  and  in  the  tertiary  stratas  at  the  foot  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains  in  Hindostan  an  extinct  species  of 
II.  has  been  discovered,  which  had  six  incisor  teeth  in 
each  jaw.  Bochart  identifies  the  H.  with  the  Behemoth 
mentioned  in  Scripture;  but  Cuvier,  while  agreeing 
with  him  that  the  identity  is  possible,  still  asserts  that 
the  description  given  in  the  book  of  Job  is  not  sufficient 


to  plaee  the  matter  beyond  doubt.  That  it  was  known 
to  the  ancients  is  conclusive  from  the  fact  that  Herodotus, 
Aristotle,  Pliny,  and  Diodorus,  each  and  all  give  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  animal. 

If  ippu'ric  Acid,  n.  [Ur.  hippos,  horse,  and  ournn, 
urine. J  (Chem.)  This  acid  exists  in  the  urine  of  herbiv¬ 
orous  animals,  and  in  small  quantity  in  that  of  human 
beings.  It  is  increased  by  a  vegetable  diet,  by  the  dis¬ 
ease  called  diabetes,  and  may  be  caused  to  appear  in  the 
urine  in  considerable  quantity  by  using  benzoic  acid 
with  the  food.  H.  A.  is  obtained  by  evaporating  fresh 
horse  urine  to  one-eighth  its  volume,  and  adding  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  when  the  impure  II.  A.  crystallizes  out. 
By  redissolving  in  boiling  water,  and  bleaching  with 
animal  charcoal,  the  acid  is  obtained  in  white  prismatic 
crystals.  It  is  soluble  in  £00  parts  of  cold  water,  but 
dissolves  readily  in  boiling  water  and  alcohol.  With 
bases.  II.  A.  forms  salts  remarkable  for  their  beautiful 
crystalline  forms.  When  heated,  it  yields  benzoic  and 
cyanohydric  acids ;  when  boiled  with  powerful  acids,  it 
yields  benzoic  acid  and  glycocoll :  and  it  yields  benzoic 
acid  when  treated  with  oxidizing  agents,  as  when  its 
solution  is  boiled  with  brown  oxide  of  lead,  or  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  also- 
when  it  is  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  at  a  temperature 
of  248°. 

If  ippu'ris,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Mare’s-tail,  a  genus  of  the 
nat.  ord.  Halaragace.se.  H.  vulgaris  is  an  insignificant 
plant  common  in  stagnant  water  and  slow  streams. 
The  stem  is  simple,  or  sometimes  branched  at  the  base, 
and  erect.  The  leaves  are  linear,  pointed  at  the  end, 
and  growing  in  whorls  of  from  six  to  twelve.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  minute,  and  often  without  stamens.  They  are 
produced  in  the  axil  of  each  of  the  upper  leaves. 

flip'purite,  n.  [Gr.  hippos,  a  horse. J  (Geol.)  A  massive 
liorsehoof-like  bivalve  ot  the  chalk  formation,  having  a 
deep  conical  or  sub-cylindrical  under-valve,  with  a  flat¬ 
fish  lid,  or  upper  valve. 

Hip'pu rites,  n.  (Geol.)  A  gen.  of  fossil  plants  of  the 
coal-measures,  so  called  from  their  close  resemblance  to 
the  Hippuris  vulgaris,  or  Mare’s-tail.  If  they  grew  in 
the  same  relative  proportions  as  the  existing  plant, 
many  of  the  fragments  found  would  indicate  a  height 
of  18  or  20  feet. 

Ilip'pus,  n.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  hippos.]  (Med.)  A  spas¬ 
modic  affection  of  the  iris,  occasioning  repeated  dilata¬ 
tions  and  contractions  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

Hip'-rafter,  n.  (Arch.)  The  rafter  or  beam  in  the 
angle  of  a  roof  formed  by  a  hip. 

Hip'-roof,  Hipped'- roof,  n.  (Arch.)  A  roof  having 
sloping  ends  or  sides,  which  intersect  each  other. 

B8  ipsliot,  a.  Having  the  hip  dislocated. 

Hip'-tilc,  n.  A  tile  shaped  to  cover  the  hip  of  a  roof. 

II  ip-tree,  n.  (Bot.)  The  Dog-rose,  Iiosa  cunina. 

Hip'-wort,  n.  A  plant. 

Hi  rain.  (Script.)  I.,  a  king  of  Tyre,  who  sent  to  con¬ 
gratulate  David  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  aided 
him  in  building  his  palace.  (2  Sam.  v.  11 ;  1  Chr.  xiv.  1.) 
lie  was  the  father  of  Abibaal  of  secular  history. — 

1 1.,  a  king  of  Tyre,  was  a  grandson  of  the  former  (2  Chr. 
ii.  14),  and  like  him  a  friend  of  David.  lie  congratulated 
Solomon  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  aud  fur¬ 
nished  essential  aid  in  building  the  Temple. 

Hi  ram,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Oxford  co.,  abt- 
60  m.  S.W.  of  Augusta. 

Hi  ram,  in  Ohio,  a  post-township  of  l’ortage  co.  It  is 
the  seat  of  Hiram  Cullege. 

Eli'ramslMirg,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Noble  co. 

Hireic,  (he  r'sis;)  a.  [Fr.  hircique,  from  Lat.  hircus,  a 
h  -goat.]  (Chem.)  Obtained  by  saponification  of  hir- 
cinc;  as,  hircic  acid. 

Hir'cine,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Hibcite,  q.  v. 

— a.  Goat-like;  having  a  rank,  goatish  smell. 

Hir'eite,  n.  [Lat.  hircus,  a  goat.]  (Min.)  A  fossil  re¬ 
sin  of  a  yellowish-brown  color.  It  fuses  and  burns  in  a 
candle-flame,  and  leaves  a  coal  that  has  a  strong  animal 
odor,  whence  its  name ;  sp.  gr.  110. 

Hire,  ti.  a.  [A.S.  hyrian,  ahyrian,  from  hyre.]  To  pro¬ 
cure  from  another  person  for  temporary  use  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  rate  of  compensation,  or  for  a  lair  equivalent;  as, 
to  hire  a  house  for  twelve  months,  to  hire  a  horse  for  a 
day,  to  hire,  an  opera-glass  for  one  evening.  —  To  en¬ 
gage  in  one’s  employ  for  a  stipulated  amount  of  wages, 
or  other  money  consideration ;  to  contract  with  for  a 
pecuniary  recompense;  as,  to  hire  a  cook  lor  the  season, 
to  hire  a  laborer  by  the  day.  —  To  bribe ;  to  engage  for 
immoral  or  nefarious  purposes ;  to  suborn ;  as,  to  hire 
a  person  to  declare  an  alibi.  —  To  engage  the  services- 
of,  for  a  specified  compensation ;  to  permit  the  tempo¬ 
rary  employment  of  for  remuneration  ;  to  lease;  to  let; 
generally  preceding  out ;  as,  he  has  hired  out  his  brood¬ 
mares ; —  and  sometimes  reflexively  ;  as,  she  hires  her¬ 
self  out  as  a  laundress. 

— n.  [A.S.  hyre;  Du.  huur ;  Gpr.  (dial. )  heuer ;  Ar.  kira, 
ajar ,  ajr .]  Compensation  paid  or  contracted  to  be  given 
for  the  temporary  use  of  anything. 

— Remuneration  given  for  personal  services  ;  wages ;  sal¬ 
ary  ;  pay  ;  reward  ;  allowance.  —  Reward,  or  recom¬ 
pense  for  base  or  nefarious  services  rendered;  a  bribe. 

Hire'less,  a.  Without  hire. 

Hi re  l i ng.  n.  A  hired  person,  or  one  who  serves  for 
a  pecuniary  recompense: — hence,  by  implication,  a 
mercenary ;  a  tool ;  also,  a  prostitute. 

— a.  Serving  for  wages  or  hire;  employed  for  money  or 
other  compensation  ;  corrupt;  mercenary;  venal. 

H  ir'er.  «.  One  who  hires  or  obtains  the  use  of  any¬ 
thing  for  a  pecuniary  or  other  recompense ;  one  who 
contracts  with  or  engages  servants. 

H  irondelle,  n.  [Fr.]  The  Swallow. 

H  i  rscl»  Iters’,  (herrsh'bairg,)  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Si¬ 
lesia,  on  the  Lauer,  at  the  junction  of  the  Bober  and 
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Zacke,  28  m.  N.W.  of  Liegnitz.  Manuf.  Cloth,  linen, 
stockings,  paper;  printing,  and  sugar-refining  is  also 
carried  on. 

II  i  rsoiva,  ( heer'so-vaj  a  fortified  town  of  Turkey-in- 
Europe,  on  the  Danube,  64  in.  S.W.  of  Ismail ;  pop. 
4,800. 

Hirsute,  (htr'sut,)  a.  [Lat.  hirsutus,  rough,  shaggy, 
from  hirtus.)  Hairy;  rough  with  hair;  shaggy;  set 
with  bristles;  as,  a  hirsute  skin. 

( Bot .)  Iiispid ;  having  roughish  hairs;  as,  a  hirsute 
root. 

lli  r'suteness,  n.  Hairiness;  shagginess. 

Hiruii'do.  n. ;  IIirun<lini<l:r.  >/. />f.  [Lat.,  swal¬ 
low.]  (/ tool .)  The  Swallows,  a  genus  and  fain,  of  birds, 
order  Insessokes,  q.  v.  See  Swallow. 

H is,  ( hiz ,)  pron.,  possessive  sing,  of  he.  and  possessive 
adjective  prou.  [A  S.  nomin.  he,  he;  Or.  Ays,  of  him.] 
Belonging  or  pertaining  to  him. 

“  His  time  is  for  ever,  everywhere  his  place."  —  Cowley. 

—Of  him  ;  as,  the  responsibility  is  his. 

Note.  —  His  was  formerly  connected  with  a  noun  as, 
a  purely  possessive  sign. 

“  Fit  to  be  made  Methusalem  his  page.'  —Donne. 

Of  his,  considered  as  an  equivalent  for  of  him. 

Hittiu'gerite,  n.  (Min.)  A  black  mineral  of  greasy 
lustre  ;  composed  of  silica  35-W,  sesquioxide  of  iron  42‘6, 
water  21-5.  Sp.  gr.  3’045.  Found  at  various  places  in 
Norway  and  Finland. 

llisk.  v.  n.  [From  Lat.  hiscere,  to  gape.]  To  gasp,  or 
breathe  laboriously.  (Used  as  an  English  |  ovincialism.) 

II  is'lojlite,  n.  (Min.)  A  green  mineral  from  central 
India,  consisting  of  calcite  colored  with  glauconite,  q.  v. 

Ilispa  nia.  the  Latin  word  for  Spain,  7.  v. 

II  ispau ii>  la.  or  Sax  Domingo.  See  II  \tti. 

llis|):mii*isiii,  ( his-pdn'i-sizm ,)  n.  An  idiom  or  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  speech  belonging  to  the  Spanish  language. 

II  is'pitl,  a.  [Lat.  hispidus,  rough,  shaggy,  bristly  ;  per¬ 
haps  from  Gr.  aspis,  a  shield,  originally  of  bull’s  hide, 
rough  and  hairy.]  (Bot.)  A  term  used  in  describing  the 
superficial  appendages  of  bodies  to  denote  their  being 
covered  with  long  rigid  hairs,  as  the  stem  of  Echium 
vulgare. 

(Zobl.)  Denoting  a  surface  rough  with  minute  spines, 
or  very  rigid  bristles  ;  bristly. 

II  is'pidous,  a.  [Dim.  of  hispid.)  (Bot.)  Possessing 
stiff,  stunted  hairs. 

Hiss,  v.  it.,  (imp.  and  pp.  kisses,  (hist.)  [A.S.  hysian ; 
Dan.  hroese;  formed  from  the  sound.]  To  make  a  sibi¬ 
lant  sound  by  impelling  the  breath  between  the  tongue 
and  the  upper  teeth,  particularly  expressing  disappro¬ 
bation  or  dislike. 

— To  give  a  strong  aspiration,  resembling  the  noise  made 
by  a  serpent,  or  as  water  in  which  hot  metal  is  plunged, 
Sic. 

“  Thrown  into  the  Thames  .  .  .  like  a  horse-shoe  .  .  .  hissing  hot  ” 

Shaks. 

— To  glance  or  glide  with  a  whizzing,  whirling  noise,  as 
an  arrow. 

“  His  forceful  spear  .  .  .  hissing  as  it  flew."  —  Dryden. 

— v.  n.  To  condemn  by  hissing;  to  follow  or  pursue  with 
hisses  or  sounds  of  disapprobation;  to  silence  or  put 
down  with  hisses;  to  explode;  —  sometimes  before  off 
or  out;  as,  to  be  hissed  off  the  stage. — To  procure 
hisses  ;  to  contrive  disgrace  for. 

“  I  play  a  part,  whose  issue  will  hiss  me  to  my  grave.”  —  Shaks. 

— n.  The  sound  made  by  ejecting  the  breath  between  the 
tongue  and  upper  teeth,  as  in  pronouncing  the  letter  .?, 
or  any  sibilant  sound  ;  —  used,  especially,  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  contempt -or  disapprobation.  —  Any  sibilation,  as 
the  noise  made  by  serpents,  or  geese,  or  by  the  escape  of 
steam,  or  by  water  coming  in  contact  with  hot  metal,  Ac. 

Hiss'ing,  n.  A  sibilant  sound;  a  hiss.  —  Cause  of  con¬ 
tempt  or  disapprobation  ;  object  of  dislike  or  derision. 

"  I  will  make  this  city  desolate,  and  a  hissing.  —  Jer.  xix.  8. 

Hlss'ingly,  adv.  With  a  hissing  sound;  in  a  sibilant 
manner. 

Hist,  interj.  Silence  1  hush !  be  still!  —  an  exclamation 
commanding  silence. 

Histogenet'ic,  a.  Producing  or  forming  animal 
tissues. 

II istog'eny,  n.  [Gr.  histos,  tissue,  and  genein ,  to 
bring  forth.]  The  generation  and  development  of  or¬ 
ganic  tissues. 

H  istog'rapll.v.  n.  [Gr.  histos,  and  grapliein,  to  de¬ 
scribe.]  A  description  of  organic  tissues. 

11  istolog'ieal,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  histology, 
or  histological  facts  or  principles. 

HistoI'ogist,  11.  One  learned  in  histology. 

H  is t O l  ogy ,  n.  [Gr.  histos,  a  web.  logos,  a  discourse.] 
A  term  identical,  or  almost  so,  with  general  minute 
anatomy,  or  microscopic  anatomy.  H.  classifies  and 
describes  the  structural  or  morphological  elements 
which  exist  in  the  solid  and  fluid  parts  of  organic 
bodies.  This  science  did  not  make  any  great  progress 
until  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  the  invention  of  the  compound  microscope  caused 
its  advancement.  Its  origin,  however,  may  be  traced 
back  to  Malpighi,  who  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  discovered  the  blood-corpuscles.  In  more  recent 
times,  very  valuable  discoveries  have  been  made  by 
uniting  the  use  of  the  microscope  to  experimental 
chemistry.  The  structure  of  different  horny  tissues 
was  thus  first  shown;  and  it  was  proved  that  whale¬ 
bone,  nails,  and  cow-horn  are  similarly  composed  of 
aggregations  of  diminutive  cells.  H.  has  also  been  use¬ 
ful  in  the  investigation  of  the  nervous  tissues,  and  of 
many  other  structures,  and  has  been  a  very  important 
element  in  the  recent  development  of  medical  sci¬ 
ence.  Much  useful  information  has  also  been  obtained 
through  the  study  of  vegetable  H.  Kblliker,  Leydig, 


Frey,  and  Schwann,  may  be  mentioned  among  those 
who  have  practiced  it  successfully  in  Germany :  Robin 
and  Lebert  in  France;  and  in  England, Todd,  Bowman, 
Clarke,  Beale,  Queckett,  Bennett,  and  Lockhart,  while 
the  histologists  of  the  L\  S.  are  now  among  the  fore¬ 
most  in  the  world. 

HisI  ii  rian.  n.  [Fr.  historien,  from  histoire,  history, 
q.v.]  A  writer,  or  compiler  of  history;  a  chronicler; 
an  annalist. 

Histor'lc.  Hast or’ica  1 .  a.  [Fr.  historique,  from 
Lat.  hisloricus. J  Containing  history,  or  the  relation  of 
facts  and  events;  as,  an  historical  romance.  —  Relating 
or  pertaining  to  history ;  as,"  historic  care.’’  (Prior.) — 
Illustrated  by  or  contained  in  history ;  as.  historical  evi¬ 
dence. —  Representing  or  illustrative  of  history ;  as,  an 
historical  chart. 

Mislor'ieaUy,  adv.  In  an  historical  manner ;  in  a 
form  indicative  or  illustrative  of  history ;  byway  of  nar¬ 
rative. 

11 1  shall  consider  him  historically  as  an  author.”  —  Pope. 

Historieize,  (his-tOr'i-sT:,)  v.  a.  To  make  historical ; 
to  record  as  matter  of  history.  (R.) 

Historiirtl, (his'lo-rid,)  a.  Storied;  narrated ; recorded 
in  history. 

II istoriog  rajiher,  n.  [Gr.  historingraphos.]  A  pro¬ 
fessed  historian,  or  writer  of  histories.  It  has  been  a 
common,  although  not  uniform,  practice  in  European 
courts  to  confer  the  place  of  state  historiographer  on 
some  learned  mau  as  a  mark  of  royal  favor.  \  oltaire 
had  at  one  period  the  title  of  Historiographer-Royal  of 
Prance. 

Historiogra  pli  it*,  a.  Relating  to  historiography. 

13  istoriog  rapliy,  n.  The  art  or  employment  of  an 
historiographer  or  historian. 

His'tory,  n.  [Fr  .histoire;  Gr.  historia,  from  hisUrreo, 
I  inquire.]  Literally,  an  account  of  facts.  The  word 
was  first  used  by  Herodotus,  who  calls  his  work  by  the 
title  Historia',  and  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that 
this  ancient  writer  fixed  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
has  since  been  applied;  that  is,  as  meaning  the  science 
which  treats  of  mau,  in  all  his  social  relations,  religious, 
moral,  commercial,  political,  or  literary,  as  far  as  these 
are  the  result  of  general  influences  extending  to  large 
masses  of  men.  Embracing  both  the  past  and  the  pres¬ 
ent,  history  consequently  considers  everything  which 
acts  upon  men,  —  regarding  them  in  the  light  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  society.  It  should  clearly  represent  the  rela¬ 
tions  in  which  man  exists  towards  his  brother  men,  and 
should  detail  the  influences  to  which  he  is  subjected, 
the  motives  by  which  he  is  actuated,  and  the  inferences 
drawn  from  the  same,  with  clearness  and  truth.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  some  commentaries,  H.  may  be  either  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  light  of  an  intellectual  exercise  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  human  knowledge  or  science,  or  as  a  form  of 
literary  composition.  Bacon  reckoned  it  as  the  chief 
component  part  of  learning,  and  studied  it  in  its  rela¬ 
tions  to  memory,  while  he  placed  philosophy  and  poetry 
below  it,  as  appealing  only  to  the  understanding  and 
imagination.  It  is  therefore  the  business  of  H.  to  record 
or  remember  the  events,  past  and  present,  of  the  world, 
and  to  place  them  down  in  such  a  way  that  they  can 
have  the  best  hold  on  the  memory,  by  appealing  to 
other  facts  for  their  support  and  corroboration.  This 
is  the  true  definition  of  the  word  used  by  Herodotus, 
although  it  has  been  analogically  used  to  express  other 
branches  of  investigation,  as  in  the  term  natural  H., 
still  in  use;  and  some  of  the  ancient  writers  defined  the 
general  use  of  the  word  by  their  adaptation  of  it;  as, 
Aristotle's  II.  of  Animals,  and  Theophrastus’  H.  of 
Plants.  The  civil  H.  of  man  has  been  somewhat  arbi¬ 
trarily  subdivided  into  several  branches;  as,  civil  or 
biblical  H.  (the  II.  of  states  and  empires),  ecclesiastical 
H.  (the  H.  of  the  Christian  Church),  sacred  H.  (the  his¬ 
torical  part  of  the  Scriptures), profane  II.  (or  II.  written 
by  uninspired  authors).  Our  most  ancient  civil  H.  is 
found  in  the  Old  Testament ;  but  its  objects  are  confined, 
as  it  is  written  more  as  a  chronicle  of  the  acts  of  the 
Jewish  race  than  a  general  description  of  other  nations, 
who  were  also  connected  with  them  in  relations  of  amity 
or  war.  Of  Assyria,  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  and  ancient  Per¬ 
sia,  Carthage,  Ac.,  we  possess  no  historical  notice,  ex¬ 
cept  such  as  is  derived:  —  1.  From  Jewish  or  classical 
authors ;  2.  From  monuments,  especially  in  Egypt.  With 
respect  to  Persia,  much  industry  has  been  expended  in 
endeavoring  to  extract  from  the  histories  of  modern 
native  writers  coincidences  with  the  narrations  of  Greek 
and  Roman  authors;  and  the  recent  discoveries  of  Lay- 
ard,  Kawlinson,  and  others  are  thought  to  have  thrown 
much  light  on  this  branch  of  our  subject,  though  their 
full  value  is  not  as  yet  determined.  The  poems  of 
Homer  are  generally  regarded  as  containing  the  oldest 
fragments  of  Grecian  II. ;  but  from  these  we  can  infer 
little  more  than  the  existence  of  certain  towns,  or  the 
prevalence  of  certain  customs,  at  the  time  in  which  the 
poems  were  composed.  An  examination  of  the  Trojan 
legend  with  the  mythology  of  other  portions  of  the 
Aryan  race,  has  shown  that  there  is  no  real  ground  for 
theories  which  connect  the  war  of  Troy  with  the  move¬ 
ments  of  Hellenic  colonists  in  W.  Asia,  or  with  any 
other  political  causes.  Herodotus  is  the  oldest  Greek 
prose  writer.  His  invaluable  //.comprises  a  description 
of  several  countries  bordering  on  Greece  and  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  concise  narratives  of  Egyptian,  Persian,  and 
Assyrian  H.,  and  a  connected  account,  more  or  less  de¬ 
tailed  according  to  circumstances,  of  the  H.  of  Greece, 
both  civil  and  domestic,  for  about  50  years  previous  to 
the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  with  which  his  annals  close 
(b.  c.  about  480).  The  H.  of  the  Grecian  commonwealth 
is  pursued  in  detail  by  Thucydides  and  Xenophon  for 
about  a  century  afterwards.  Alter  that-  period,  our 
knowledge  of  Greek  domestic  H.  is  confined  to  the  inci¬ 


dental  notices  derived  from  contemporary  writers  and 
the  general  compilations  of  later  historians,  varying 
greatly  in  trustworthiness  anil  authority.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned,  as  authors  from  whom  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  our  actual  knowledge  is  derived,  Diodorus  Siculus, 
the  author  of  a  very  miscellaneous  general  H.,  of  which 
great  part  is  lost,  who  lived  about  the  age  of  Augustus  ; 
Polybius,  whose  II.  is  more  especially  devoted  to  Roman 
affairs;  Arrian  and  Quintins  Curtius,  the  historians  of 
the  conquests  of  Alexander ;  Livy,  as  to  the  transactions 
between  Greece  and  Rome;  Justin,  the  compiler  of  a 
brief  but  useful  abridgment  of  general  II;  Plutarch,  in 
his  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men,  Ac.  These  writers  bring 
the  student  down  to  the  period  of  the  subjugation  of 
Greece  by  Rome,  after  which  all  II.  of  Greek  affairs, 
properly  so  called,  terminates,  until  the  establishment 
of  what  is  known  as  the  Eastern  Empire;  and  we  have 
little  knowledge  of  the  state  of  Greece  and  the  Graeco- 
Asiatic  kingdoms  in  their  provincial  state.  Ancient 
Iioman  II.,  down  to  the  first  Punic  war,  is  chiefly  known 
from  the  compilations  of  Livy  and  Dionysius  of  Hali¬ 
carnassus.  writers  whose  credit  is  rendered  extremely 
doubtful  by  modern  investigation,  and.  where  these  fail, 
from  incidental  sources.  In  the  II.  of  the  Punic  wars, 
the  narrative  of  Livy  is  aided  by  the  admirable  work  of 
Polybius.  From  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war  to  the 
dictatorship  of  Sulla,  nearly  150  years,  our  materials  for 
Roman  II.  are  very  deficient,  the  want  of  contemporaiy 
writers  being  supplied  only  by  later  compilations,  and 
by  the  incidental  knowledge  derived  from  writers  011 
various  subjects,  the  course  of  whose  composition  led 
them  to  touch  on  past  events,  of  whom  the  most  valu¬ 
able  is  Cicero.  From  the  period  of  Sulla’s  dictatorship 
to  the  accession  of  Vespasian,  nearly  150  years,  we  have 
the  advantage  of  a  succession  of  contemporary  writers, 
some  of  them  actors  in  the  events  which  they  describe, 
and  comprising  some  of  the  greatest  names  in  literature 
—  Sallust,  Cicero,  Ctesar,  Velleius,  Paterculus,  Tacitus. 
Yet  even  here  there  is  one  considerable  lacuna,  compris¬ 
ing  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  as  to 
which  our  knowledge  is  scanty.  From  the  accession  of 
Vespasian  to  the  reign  of  Constantine,  a  long  period 
elapses,  during  which  our  historical  acquaintance  with 
the  events  of  an  empire  then  comprising  the  greater 
part  of  the  civilized  world  is  vague  and  defective.  Dion 
Cassius  and  Ilerodian  are  the  two  best  writers  on  H. 
who  can  be  named  in  this  long  interval.  The  latter, 
during  the  short  gpoch  which  he  illustrates  as  a  con¬ 
temporary,  is  full  and  valuable.  After  the  accession  of 
Constantine,  we  have  abundant  materials  for  //.,  both 
ecclesiastical  and  civil,  from  the  hand  of  contemporary 
authors,  down  to  the  reign  of  Justinian  in  the  East  and 
of  Theodoric  in  the  West,  although  the  quality  of  the 
writers  is  sensibly  degenerated.  Perhaps  the  compara¬ 
tive  obscurity  and  uncertainty  into  which  //.  is  plunged 
after  the  last  of  these  two  epochs,  and  the  absence  of 
all  standard  writers  after  Procopius,  render  it  the  best 
period  to  fix  upon  for  the  arbitrary  limit  between  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  H.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  brief 
summary,  that  the  only  periods  of  any  extent  as  to 
which  we  have  the  assistance  of  contemporary  histori¬ 
ans,  or  original  authority  properly  so  called,  in  the 
whole  extent  of  classical  //.,  are:  —  1.  As  to  Greece, 
from  B.  c.  500  to  B.  c.  380;  2,  as  to  Rome,  from  the  dic¬ 
tatorship  of  Sulla  to  the  accession  of  Vespasian,  b.  c.  76 
to  A.  D.  70,  and  finally  the  reigns  of  Constantine  and  his 
successors.  After  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
a  long  series  of  revolutions  in  dynasties  and  nations 
followed  before  Vi.  Europe  was  parcelled  out  into  the 
several  great  countries  which,  notwithstanding  all  sub¬ 
sequent  changes  in  political  limits,  have  since  subsisted 
as  geographical  divisions  —  France,  Spain,  Britain,  Italy, 
the  Scandinavian  regions.  Another  period  elapsed  be¬ 
fore  the  three  great  countries  of  E.  Europe  (Russia,  Po¬ 
land,  Hungary),  were  added  as  distinct  members  to  the 
family  of  European  states.  From  the  abdication  or 
deposition  of  Augustulus  and  the  so-called  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire  to  the  revival  of  literature,  a  period 
comprising  in  round  numbers  about  11  centuries,  our 
knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  W.  Europe  is  derived  from  a 
series  of  writers,  in  each  country,  who  are  usually  com¬ 
prehended  under  the  title  of  chroniclers.  A  chronicle, 
or  book  of  annals,  is  properly  a  H.,  of  which  the  con¬ 
tinuous  narrative  is  so  interrupted  that  each  year  forms 
a  separate  section,  and  events  are  thus  related  in  nearly 
strict  chronological  order.  This  is  a  form  very  com¬ 
monly  adopted  by  the  historians  of  the  dark  ages,  of 
whom  the  greater  proportion  were  monks.  But  a  great 
many  of  the  histories  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  not  even 
in  the  forms  of  chronicles;  they  have  all  the  requisites 
which  the  most  fastidious  criticism  can  require  of  a  reg¬ 
ular  history.  The  venerable  Bede,  who  wrote  in  the  9th 
century,  presents  us  with  the  first  name  of  true  credit 
and  authority  among  the  annalists  of  England.  Of  the 
monkish  Latin  chroniclers  in  later  times,  Matthew  Paris 
is  perhaps  best  entitled  to  the  character  of  an  historian. 
After  the  period  of  the  invaluable  Saxon  chronicle,  we 
have  no  vernacular  English  histories  worthy  of  note, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  meagre  rhyming  chronicles, 
until  the  revival  of  letters  and  discovery  of  printing.  In 
France,  the  long  collection  of  native  Latin  chroniclers 
presents  us  with  few  names  of  interest  after  the  time 
of  the  celebrated  Gregory"  of  Tours ;  but  the  Crusades 
called  forth,  for  a  short  space,  an  unusual  spirit  of  his¬ 
torical  description.  When  we  arrive,  however,  at  the 
14th  and  15th  centuries,  we  find  among  the  native 
French  historians  two  authors  of  great  value  as  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with  the  events  of  their  own  times, 
Froissart  and  Philip  de  Comines.  The  annals  of  Italy 
are  to  be  sought  in  the  pages  of  a  long  series  of  chroni¬ 
clers,  from  the  8th  century  downwards,  of  whom  tho 
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most  valuable  are  published  together  in  Muratori’s 
great  collection.  Their  works  are  uniformly  in  Latin 
until  the  13th  century.  But  towards  the  end  of  that  age 
the  Tuscan  dialect  was  elevated,  as  it  were  at  a  single 
step,  to  the  rank  of  a  literary  language;  and  the  little 
Tuscan  republics  produced  a  succession  of  historians, 
many  of  them  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  their  style, 
and  some  (as  the  three  Viilani  of  Florence)  for  their 
extensive  information  and  historical  talent.  Germany 
and  Spain,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  produced  few  historical 
works  above  the  rank  of  dry  chronicles.  But  the  annals 
of  the  Scandinavian  nations  form  the  most  important 
part  of  their  early  and  peculiar  literature.  The  Greek 
empire  produced,  also,  a  series  of  chroniclers,  whose 
works  have  been  collected  in  the  Corpus  Historic  By- 
zantinie.  The  period  known  as  that  of  the  revival  of 
letters,  and  the  following  century,  were  distinguished 
by  the  appearance  of  several  writers  of  first-rate  merit 
in  the  department  of  II.  In  Italy,  Guicciardini;  in 
France,  De  Thou;  in  Spain,  Herrera;  and  in  England, 
Camden.  To  follow  the  progress  of  H.  in  modern  times 
would  be  an  impossible  task.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  with 
the  advance  of  literary  knowledge  and  the  increase  of 
education,  historical  writers  seem  to  become  more 
strongly  divided  into  two  very  different  classes:  those 
who  furnish  contributions  towards  the  H.  of  their 
own  times,  especially  the  writers  of  memoirs  —  of  which 
France  gave  the  first  examples,  and  still  produces  the 
most  numerous ;  and  historians,  more  properly  so  called, 
who  collect,  discuss,  and  criticise,  endeavoring  to  extri¬ 
cate  the  truth  from  the  mass  of  former  materials.  The 
latter,  in  our  times,  has  become  more  peculiarly  the 
province  of  literary  men.  Philosophical  If.,  in  which 
the  mere  narrative  of  facts  is  regarded  as  subordinate 
to  the  elucidation  of  general  truths,  and  too  frequently 
to  the  establishment  of  favorite  theories,  is  a  modern 
improvement  in  the  art;  and  Voltaire  is  commonly  re¬ 
garded,  not  without  some  truth,  as  the  founder  of  the 
school  of  philosophical  historians,  among  whom  the 
highest  rank  in  popularity  has  been  attained  and  de¬ 
served  by  Gibbon.  But  it  may  be  said,  with  truth,  that 
the  present  century  has  carried  the  science  of  philosoph¬ 
ical  and  political  If.  very  far  beyond  those  which  pre¬ 
ceded  it.  The  names  of  Sismondi,  Mignet,  Thiers,  II. 
Martin  Thierry,  Michelet,  Hallam,  Macaulay,  Niebuhr, 
Schlosser,  Ranke,  Finlay,  Grote,  Dean  Milman,  Sir  G. 
Cornewall  Lewis,  Froude,  and  our  distinguished  coun¬ 
trymen,  Bancroft,  Prescott,  and  Motley,  might  be  cited 
in  proof  of  this  assertion. 

His'tory-piece,  n.  (Painting.)  A  picture  represent¬ 
ing  some  memorable  event  in  history. 

His'trioii.  Histrion'ic,  n.  [hat.  histro.]  A  stage- 
player.  (R.) 

■  list  rionic.  If  istrion'ical,  a.  [Lat.  histrionicus, 
from  Etruscan  hister,  a  player  or  dancer.]  Relating  or 
pertaining  to  stage-playing  or  players ;  having  reference 
to  theatrical  representation;  pantomimic;  —  employed, 
sometimes,  in  a  bad  sense ;  as,  the  histrionic  profession. 

41  False  and  histrionic  feelings."  — De  Quincey . 

Histrionic  Art.  The  art  of  acting  in  dramatic  repre¬ 
sentations. 

Histrion'ically,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  stage- 
player  ;  theatrically ;  resembling  a  pantomime. 

His'trioiiism,  n.  Stage-playing;  the  acts  or  practices 
of  buffoons  or  pantomimists. 

Hit,  v.  a.  [Swed.  hitta,  to  strike,  to  touch  ;  Dan.  hilte, 
to  find,  to  meet  with.]  To  strike;  to  touch  or  reach 
with  a  blow,  as  the  mark  or  object  aimed  at;  to  strike 
or  touch,  either  with  or  without  force. 

44 1  think  you  have  hit  the  mark."  —  Shaks. 

■ — To  strike,  touch,  or  reach  a  mark  with  anything  directed 
to  that  object ;  to  attain  exactly  ;  to  be  conformable  to ; 
to  suit ;  not  to  miss,  or  fail ;  —  used  tentatively. 

44  Some  comment  here  . .  .  may  hit  the  poet’s  mind." — Roscommon. 

(Games.)  In  backgammon,  to  take  up  and  replace  by 
a  man  from  the  opposite  side;  —  said  of  a  single  man 
standing  by  himself  on  one  point. 

To  hit  off,  to  describe,  or  strike  off  with  characteristic 
fidelity;  to  fix  or  determine  luckily;  as,  the  artist  hit 
off  the  facial  expression  to  the  life. 
v.  n.  To  strike  ;  to  meet  or  come  in  contact  ;  to  clash ; 
to  collide: — preceding  on  or  against.  —  To  meet  or  fall 
on  by  good  luck;  to  succeed  by  accident;  to  strike  or 
reach  the  intended  mark,  point,  or  aim. 

44  All  human  race  would  fain  be  wits, 

Aud  millions  miss  for  one  that  hits.”— Swift. 

To  hit  on  or  upon,  to  light  upon ;  to  discover  or  attain 
by  chance;  to  arrive  at  fortuitously. 

■n.  A  striking  against ;  a  stroke  ;  a  forcible  touch  ;  a 
blow;  a  collision  of  one  body  against  another ; — often 
implying  with  luck  or  chance.  —  A  happy  idea  or  con¬ 
ception;  a  lucky  phrase,  or  apt  expression  of  thought; 
a  striking  or  peculiarly  applicable  impression,  which 
seems  competent  to  hit  the  mark. 

(Games.)  In  backgammon,  a  partial  victory ; — three 
hits  being  equivalent  to  one  gammon. 

Hit,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  140  miles  N.  of  Hillah. 
This  city,  which  became  celebrated  at  a  very  early 
period  for  its  abundant  supplies  of  bitumen,  carried  into 
Egypt,  b.  c.  1400,  is  still  an  important  mart  for  the  same 
commodity.  Pop.  1,500. 

Hitch,  v.  n.  [Sw  hcekta,  to  join  with  a  buckle,  fre¬ 
quent.  from  halca,  to  seize  with  a  hook,  from  hake,  a 
hook.]  To  be  caught  or  hooked ;  to  become  entangled ; 
as,  a  hitched  cable.  —  To  move  by  jerks,  or  with  stops, 
as  one  whose  legs  are  entangled ;  to  move  spasmod¬ 
ically;  to  jerk;  to  hop.  —  To  fidget;  to  move  restlessly: 
to  change  places;  as,  to  hitch  one’s  position  when  stand¬ 
ing.  —  To  hit  the  legs  together  in  going,  as  horses.  (Eng.) 


— v.  a.  To  hook ;  to  catch  or  hold  by  a  hook ;  as,  to  hitch 
a  bridle.  —  To  raise;  to  hoist;  as,  to  hitch  a  bale. 

(Naut.)  To  make  fast ;  as,  to  hitch  a  rope. 

— n.  A  catch;  a  hook,  or  anything  that  holds; — hence, 
an  obstacle,  liinderance,  or  impediment;  as,  there  is  a 
hitch  in  the  affair.  —  Act  of  catching  or  holding,  as  on  a 
hook.  —  A  check,  or  sudden  halt  in  locomotion. 

( Geol .)  A  small  dislocation  of  a  vein  or  lode. 

(Naut.)  A  knot  or  noose  made  in  a  rope  or  hawser; 
as,  a  clove-Aitefc,  a  running-Aifcft. 

Hitchcock,  Charles  Henry,  geologist,  son  of  Prof. 
Edward  Hitchcock,  born  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  Aug.  23, 
1836;  graduated  at  Amherst  College;  Assistant  Geolo¬ 
gist  of  Vermont  (1857-61)  ;  State  Geologist  of  Maine 
(1861-62) ;  and  of  New  Hampshire  (1868-72)  ;  professor 
of  Geology  at  Dartmouth  College  since  1866;  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Association  (1883).  Hits 
written  much  on  geology. 

Hitcll'cock,  Edward,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  an  eminent  Ameri¬ 
can  geologist,  B.  in  Deerfield,  Mass.,  1793.  He  succes¬ 
sively  filled  the  offices  of  principal  of  Deerfield  Acad¬ 
emy,  1815-18  ;  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Conway,  Mass.,  1821-5;  professor  of  chemistry  and  nat¬ 
ural  history  in  Amherst  College,  1825-45,  and  president 
and  professor  of  natural  theology  and  geology  in  the 
same  institution,  from  the  latter  year  to  1854.  He  was, 
besides,  appointed  State  geologist  of  Mass,  in  1830,  of 
New  York  1st  district  in  1836,  and  of  Vermont  in  1857. 
D.  1864.  Dr.  If  was  the  author,  among  other  works  of 
high  reputation,  of  Illustrations  of  Surface  Geology 
(1857) ;  of  Elementary  Geology  (which  has  passed  through 
25  editions  in  the  U.  States,  besides  8  in  England),  and 
Religion  of  Geology  and  its  Connected  Sciences  (1851), 
which  has  had  an  extensive  circulation  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic. 

Hitcli'in,  a  town  of  England,  co.  Hertford,' 16  m.  from 
Bedford ;  pop.  8,500. 

Hitcli'in;;’,  re.  A  fastening  for  horses. 

H  itere'ville.  in  Illinois,  a  village  and  township  of 
Coles  co.,  about  100  miles  E.S.E.  of  the  city  of  Spring- 
field.  , 

Hitlie,  Hyt lie.  [A.S.  hyde.\  A  small  haven ;  a  port ; 
a  landing-place  for  vessels;  used  in  composition;  as. 
Rotherkitke,  Queenktlke,  Lambkifke  (now  Lambeth), 
(England.) 

Hith'er,  adv.  [A.S.  hider  or  hither;  Goth,  hidre ; 
Ice),  hedhra;  Sansk .  hina,  this.]  To  this  place;  used 
with  verbs  signifying  motion,  and,  by  implication,  to¬ 
ward  the  speaker. — To  this  end,  aim,  point,  topic,  result, 
design,  or  conclusion  ;  —  used  argumentatively,  (r.) 

— a.  Nearer;  towards  the  side  or  direction  of  the  person 
speaking  —  correlative  of  farther  ;  as,  the  hither  side  of 
a  house. 

Hitli'ermost,  a.  Nearest  on  this  side. 

Hith'erto,  adv.  To  this  time;  yet;  in  anytime,  or 
every  time;  until  now;  in  time  preceding  the  present. 

44  Hitherto  she  kept  her  love  concealed."  — Dryd.cn. 

—  To  this  place,  or  to  any  prescribed  limit. 

44  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  further."  —  Job  xxxviii.  11. 

Hith'erward,  adv.  Hither;  toward  this  place;  this 
way ;  here. 

Hit'ter,  re.  One  who  hits,  or  deals  successive  blows ; 
as,  a  hard  hitter. 

Hitteroc,  (hit'te-ro.)  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Dront- 
heim,  in  Norway  ;  area,  250  m.  Pop.  abt.  6,000. 

Hiv  -o'a,  the  principal  island  of  the  Marquesas  group 
in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  is  about  22  miles  long  by  10 
miles  broad.  Its  northern  point  is  said  to  be  in  Lat.  S° 
34'  S.,  and  in  Lon.  139°  4'  W.  Pop.  stated  at  6.500. 

Hive,  re.  [A.  S.  hyfe,  from  hiwa,  a  family;  Goth,  heiva; 
O.  Ger.  hiwisea;  Sansk.  xi.xiv,  to  dwell.]  A  swarm  of 
bees;  a  family  of  bees  belonging  to  a  single  hive. 

— A  receptacle  for  housing  bees;  a  habitation  for  bees. — 
A  company  or  society  massed  together,  or  closely  united ; 
a  place  or  scene  crowded  with  busy  occupants. 

— ik  a.  To  collect  into  a  hive  ;  to  cause  to  enter  a  hive,  as 
bees.  —  To  contain  ;  to  receive,  as  a  habitation  or  place 
of  deposit ;  to  deposit  or  lay  up  for  use  and  enjoyment. 

44  Hiving  wisdom  with  each  studious  year." — Byron. 

— t).  re.  To  take  shelter  together ;  to  reside  in  a  collective 
body. 

44  Drones  hive  not  with  me."— Shaks. 

Hive'-beetle,  n.  (Zolil.)  SeeCLERus. 

Hive'Iess,  a.  Without  a  hive;  deprived  of  a  hive. 

Hi  v'er,  re.  One  who  collects  bees  together  to  hive. 

Hives,  re.  [Scot.  See  Heaves.]  (Med.)  The  Croup,  q.  v. 

Hix'ton,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Jackson  co., 
about  40  m.  N.  by  E.  of  La  Crosse:  pop.  about  600. 

Hi'zerville,  in  Nero  York,  a  post-village  of  Oneida  co., 
110  m.  W.N.W.  of  Albany. 

H.  M.,  abbreviation  of  His  or  Her  Majesty. 

H.  M.  S.,  an  abbreviation  for  His  or  Her  Majesty’s  Ship 
or  Service. 

Ho,  Ho  'si,  interj.  [Lat.  ohe  /  formed  from  the  sound.] 
An  exclamation,  equivalent  to  Hola!  Halloo!  ahoy! 
oh  !  hey  1  — used  to  attract  attention,  or  given  as  a  sig¬ 
nal  of  approach. 

44  What  noise  there,  ho  ?  " — Shaks. 

— Stand !  stop !  hold  1  be  still !  cease!  —  used  by  wagoners 
in  stopping  their  horses.  (In  England,  whoa!) 

44  Stand  ho  t  speak  the  word  along.” — Shaks. 

Iloag'lin,  in  Ohio,  a  thriving  post-township  of  Yan 
Wert  county. 

Hoag's  Corner,  in  New  York ,  a  post-village  of  Rens¬ 
selaer  co.  Pop.  (1897)  about  350. 

Ho'  ang-lio.  [Chin.,  the  yellow  river.]  A  great  river  [ 
of  China,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  in 
the  geography  of  that  vast  empire.  It  rises  near  Lat. 
34°  N.,  Lon.  98°  E.  Though  broad  and  rapid,  it  is  in 
many  places  so  shallow  as  to  be  uulavorable  for  naviga¬ 


tion.  It  is  also  liable  to  overflow  its  banks,  so  that  it 
has  been  necessary,  in  many  places,  to  raise  dykes  for 
the  defence  of  the  surrounding  country.  Its  length  is 
estimated  at  abt.  2,000  miles. 

Hoar,  a.  [A.  S.  kar.]  White,  or  whitish. 

— Gray  with  time  or  age;  hoary. 

— re.  Hoariness  ;  venerableness. 

44  The  awful  hoar  of  innumerable  ages.”  —  Burke. 

— Rime;  fog  or  thick  mist.  (Used  in  England.) 

Hoard,  (hard,)  re.  [A.  S.  hord;  Sax.  heord-drn,  a  re¬ 
pository.]  A  treasure;  a  store,  stock,  or  quantity  of 
anything  amassed  or  laid  up;  a  secret  fund;  a  hiddon 
deposit  of  anything  valuable ;  as,  a  hoard  of  money,  a 
hoard  of  maxims. 

— [O.  Fr.  hourde,  a  palisade.]  The  name  given  in  some 
parts  of  England  to  the  fence  or  barrier  inclosing  the 
space  of  ground  on  which  builders  are  at  work. 

— v.a.  [A.S  .hordan;  0.  Ger.  gihurten  ;  Goth,  huzdjan.) 
To  collect,  amass,  or  lay  up  a  large  quantity  of  any¬ 
thing;  to  gather  together;  to  accumulate;  to  store  se¬ 
cretly  ;  to  deposit  in  a  place  of  privacy  aud  security. 

“  You  hoard  not  wealth  for  your  own  private  use.”  —  Dryden. 

— v.  re.  To  lay  up  in  store ;  to  gather  together  and  form  a 
hoard. 

Hoard'er,  re.  One  who  hoards,  or  secretly  accumulates. 

Hoar'-frost,  re.  See  Freezing. 

Hoar'-lioitml.  re.  (Bot.)  See  Ballota. 

Hoar'iness,  re.  State  of  being  hoary  or  whitish  ;  gray¬ 
ishness;  as,  the  hoariness  of  advanced  age. 

Hoarse,  (hors,)  re.  [A.S.  has;  Dan.  hies;  0.  Flem. 
heersch;  Ger.  heise.r ;  allied  to  Harsh,  q.  t>.j  Having  a 
harsh,  rough,  rasping  voice,  as  when  suffering  with  a 
cold.  —  Rough;  grating;  croaking;  discordant;  —  used 
in  application  to  any  sound. 

The  hoarse  rough  voice  should  like  the  torrent  roar.”  Pope. 

Hoarse'ly,  adv.  With  a  rough,  rasping,  discordant 
voice  or  sound. 

44  The  hounds  at  nearer  distance  hoarsely  bay’d.”  —  Dryden. 

Hoarse'ness,  re.  Harshness  or  gruffuess  of  voice ; 
roughness  or  discordance  of  sound ;  preternatural  as¬ 
perity  of  voice. 

Hoar'stone,  re.  A  stone  placed  to  mark  the  limits  or 
boundary  of  an  estate  ;  a  land-mark. 

Hoary,  a.  [See  Hoar.]  White  or  gray  with  age. 

44  The  hoary  head  is  a  crown  of  glory.”  —  Prov .  xvi.  31. 

— White,  or  of  a  whitish  color. 

44  The  hoary  willows  waving  with  the  wind."  —  Dryden. 

(Bot.)  A  term  used  in  describing  the  superficial  ap¬ 
pendages  of  bodies,  denoting  their  being  covered  with 
very  short  dense  hairs  placed  so  closely  as  to  give  an 
appearance  of  whiteness  to  the  surface  from  which  they 
grow. 

Hoax,  ( holes ,)  re.  [A.  S.  hucse,  or  hucx ;  Low  Ger.  jux.] 
Something  done  for  deception,  derision,  or  mockery ;  a 
practical  joke ;  a  trick  played  off  in  sport ;  a  false  report. 

— v.  a.  To  play  a  trick  upon  for  sport,  or  without  mali¬ 
cious  intent;  to  deceive;  to  humbug;  to  mock  by  false 
representation  or  incitement. 

Hoax'er,  re.  One  who  hoaxes;  a  trickster;  one  who 
dupes  or  plays  practical  jokes  upon  another. 

Hob,  re.  [0.  Ger.  hoba,  huofa,  an  abode;  lanthuoba,  a 
countryman.  Perhaps  allied  to  Hobble,  q.  v.]  A  hob¬ 
bling,  awkward,  clumsy  clown;  an  elf;  —  a  contraction 
for  Robin,  a  sprite,  from  Shakspeare’s  Robin  Goodfellnw. 
—A  rustic ;  a  bumpkin  ;  a  country  lout.  —  The  flat  sur¬ 
face  sides  of  a  grate,  intended  to  hold  things  to  bo  kept 
warm;  as,  a  kettle  on  the  hob.  —  The  nave  of  a  wheel. 
See  Hub. 

Ho'bart.  in  Indiana,  a  post-town  and  township  of  Lake 
co.,  on  3  railroad  lines,  about  11  m.  N.E.  of  Crown  Point. 
Pop.  (1890)  1,010. 

Hobart,  in  Neiv  York,  a  post-village  of  Delaware  co., 
about  65  miles  W.S.W.  of  Albany. 

Ho'bart  Town,  a  seaport  and  cap.  of  Tasmania,  on 
the  Derwent ;  Lat.  42°  53'  S.,  Lon.  157°  26'  E.  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  colonial  governor.  Pop.  (1897)  about  32,000, 
a  decrease  since  the  last  census. 

Hobbes,  (hobs,)  Thomas,  an  English  philosopher,  b.  at 
Malmesbury,  1588.  He  lived  on  intimate  terms  with 
Bacon.  Ben  Jonson,and  all  the  distinguished  men  of  his 
time;  he  became  tutor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  after¬ 
wards  Charles  II.,  and  though  many  of  his  philosophical 
and  political  opinions  have  been  condemned,  he  must 
be  considered  the  father  of  Psychology,  and  the  first 
great  English  writer  on  the  science  of  government.  His 
principal  works  are,  the  treatises  De  Cive  and  The  Levi¬ 
athan,  both  of  which  were  censured  by  parliament  in 
1666 ;  Hainan  Nature;  De  Corpore  Politico;  De  Libertate, 
Necessitate,  et  Casu;  and  Behemoth.  D.  1679. 

Ilobbeil'sa,  Meindert,  a  very  distinguished  Dutch 
landscape-painter,  n.  1638  ;  was  a  pupil  of  Ruysdael.  D. 
about  1690. 

Hob'bie,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Luzerne  co. 

Ilob  bism,  re.  The  philosophical  doctrines  of  Thomas 
Hobbes,  (q.  v.) 

Hob'bist,  re.  A  disciple  of  Hobbes ;  a  professor  of 
Ilobbism. 

Hobble,  (hdb'l,)  v.n.  [  A.  S.  hoppan;  W.  hobelw.]  To 
walk  lamely,  or  with  the  weight  of  the  bodv  resting 
chiefly  on  one  leg;  to  limp;  to  walk,  with  a" hitch  or 
hop,  or  with  crutches. 

44  Was  he  ever  able  to  walk,  without  being  discovered  by  his 
hobbling  T" — Swift. 

— To  move  roughly, unevenly, or  irregularly, as  poetical  feet, 

“  She  hobbles  in  alternate  verse.” — Prior. 

— v.  a.  To  hobble  ;  to  clog ;  to  fasten  the  legs  loosely  one 
to  the  other;  as,  to  hobble  a  horse. 

—n.  An  uneven,  awkward,  stumbling  manner  of  walk. 

“  One  of  his  heels  is  higher  than  the  «ther,  which  gives  him  • 
hobble  in  his  gait.”—  Swift. 
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—A  position  of  difficulty,  perplexity,  or  embarrassment ; 
a  quandary  ;  a  mess  ;  a  state  of  trouble  or  confusion. 

'  ‘  Thou  hast  got  into  a  hobble  to-day.”  —  Waterton. 

Hob'bledehoy,  n.  (Also  hobbl etehoy  and  hobbetehoy.) 
[Prov.  Eng.  See  Hobble.]  A  growing  youth;  a  strip¬ 
ling;  one  who  has  passed  boyhood  and  not  yet  entered 
upon  manhood;  —  generally  used  in  a  contemptuous 
sense. 

Hob'bler,  n.  One  who  hobbles  in  his  gait. 

llob'bler,  n.  [0.  l‘r.  hobiler .]  One  who  served  on  a 
hobby,  as  a  light-armed  soldier. 

Hob'blingly,  adv.  With  a  limping  or  halting  step. 

Hob'by,  a.  Rough;  uneven;  full  of  ruts  or  holes;  — 
applied  to  roads. 

Hob'by,  n.  fW.  hob,  anything  having  an  aptness  to 
rise,  swell,  or  throw  out.]  ( Zoijl .)  A  species  of  Euro¬ 
pean  falcon  ( Fulco  subbutco )  formerly  used  in  the  hum¬ 
bler  walks  of  hawking,  chiefly  for  larks  and  other  small 
birds.  It  is  about  12  inches  in  length  ;  lias  a  prominent 
and  crooked  bill;  the  orbits  of  the  eye  are  yellow,  and 
over  each  eye  is  a  light  colored  streak. 

Hob'by,  n.  [Fr.  hnbin,  perhaps  from  Dan.  hoppe,  amare; 
probably  akin  to  Icel.  hoppa,  to  leap,  and  Lapp,  hapns  ; 
Gr.  hippos,  a  horse.]  An  active  ambling  pony  oi  nag; 
a  galloway;  a  garran. — A  stick  to  represent  a  lmrse, 
on  which  children  get  astride  and  play  at  horsemanship. 
(Generally  called  hobby-horse.)  —  Any  favorite  pursuit 
or  object  of  occupation  in  which  a  person  principally  in¬ 
dulges;  an  eccentricity:  that  which  a  person  practises 
with  zeal  or  delight:  a  pet,  or  ever-recurring  theme  of 
thought  or  conversation. 

"In  life,  each  man  rides  his  own  hobby.” — Collins. 

Hob  uoblin.  n.  [Probably  from  hob,  tor  Robin,  and 
goblin,  ij.  v.]  A  frightful  apparition  ;  a  spectre  ;  an  imp; 
a  gnome. 

Hob'll  ail,  n.  A  nail  with  a  thick,  clump  head,  used 
in  men’s  strong  boots,  and  sometimes  to  fasten  horses’ 
shoes. — A  rustic;  a  country  lout;  a  bumpkin;  a  term 
of  contempt  or  derision. 

Ilob'iiailed.  a.  Setwith  hobnails;  as, hobnailed  shoes. 

Hob'nob,  Hob'-a-nob.  Hob'-or-nob.  [Prob¬ 
ably  from  A.  S.  habban,  have, and  habban,ne  habbun,  not' 
have.]  Take  or  not  take;  a  familiar  invitation  or 
call  to  drink  reciprocally. 

Hob'nob,  v.  n.  To  drink  reciprocally,  familiarly,  or 
together. — By  extension,  to  associate  familiarly. 

II obo  (ho'bo),  n.  (  Western  U.S.)  A  homeless  wanderer, 
perhaps  one  degree  above  the  ordinary  “  tramp ;  ”  some¬ 
times  applied  to  a  printer  or  other  mechanic  who 
wanders  from  place  to  place  seeking  temporary  employ¬ 
ment  at  his  trade. 

Ho'boken,  in  New  Jersey,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of 
Hudson  co.,  on  the  Hudson  river,  opposite  New  York 
city,  and  about  2  miles  above  Jersey  City.  It  is  chiefly 
noted  as  a  place  of  resort  for  the  citizens  of  New  York, 
and  of  residence  for  persons  doing  business  in  that  city. 
Here  are  extensive  docks  used  for  transatlantic  steam¬ 
ships.  Pop.  (1895)  54,083. 

Ho'boy,  n.  (Mus.)  See  Oboe. 

Hob'son's  Choice,  n.  A  choice  without  an  alter¬ 
native;  that  which  is  tendered,  or  nothing;  the  one 
thing  or  none.  This  phrase  is  said  to  have  originated 
from  one  Hobson,  a  livery-stable  keeper  at  Cambridge, 
England,  who  obliged  each  customer  requiring  the  hire 
■of  a  horse  to  take  the  next  in  turn,  or  that  which  stood 
nearest  the  stable-door. 

Hoche,  (hosh,)  Lazare,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  gen¬ 
erals  of  the  French  republic,  B.  near  Versailles,  1768. 
Ho  is  chiefly  known  as  the  “  Pacificator  of  La  Vendee.” 
D.  suddenly,  18th  Sept.,  1797. 

Hoclllieim.  ( huke'hime ,)  a  city  of  Prussia  in  Nassau, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Main  and  Rhine,  16  m.  S.W. 
of  Frankfort.  It  stands  on  a  hill  sloping  to  the  Main, 
on  which  are  the  vineyards  producing  the  true  hock,  a 
name  often  improperly  given  to  Rhenish  wines  generally. 

Hochstadt,  ( hoke'stat ,)  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the 
Danube,  11  m.  N.W.  of  Augsburg.  The  Emperor  Henry 
IV.  was  defeated  in  the  plains  of  H.  in  1081. —  The 
French  and  Bavarians  defeated  the  Imperialists  here, 
Sept.  18,  1703.  —  Here  also,  near  the  village  of  Blen¬ 
heim,  Aug.  13,  1704.  the  French  and  Bavarians  were  de¬ 
feated  by  the  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Marlbor¬ 
ough. —  At  this  place  also,  June  19,  1800,  the  French, 
under  Moreau,  defeated  the  Austrians,  and  effected  the 
passage  of  the  Danube.  Pop.  2,750. 

Hock,  n.  Same  as  Hough,  q.  v. 

— v.  a.  To  hamstring;  to  hough;  to  disable  by  cutting 
the  tendons  of  the  hough  or  ham. 

Hock,  n.  [From  Hochheim ,  q.  v.]  A  description  of  light- 
yellow  Rhenish  wine,  either  sparkling  or  still.  (For¬ 
merly  written  hockamore.) 

Hockaimm'.  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  Hart¬ 
ford  co.,  abt.  3  m.  S.E.  of  Hartford. 

Hockaimm'  Itivcr,  in  Connecticut,  enters  the  Con¬ 
necticut  River  in  Hartford  co. 

Hock'-day,  Hoke'-day,  n.  [Ger.  hoch,  high,  and 
Eng.  day.]  A  festival  formerly  observed  in  England  on 
the  second  Tuesday  after  Easter,  in  commemoration  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Danes  in  the  time  of  Ethelred. 

Hockes'sin,  in  Delaware,  a  post-vill.  of  Newcastle  co. 

Hock'ey.  Hook'ey,  Hawk'ey,  n.  A  game  at 
ball,  played  with  a  hooked  club,  somewhat  resembling 
golf  (q.  v.). 

Hock'-lierb,  n.  A  plant  otherwise  known  as  the 
mallows. 

Hock'insf,  or  Hockhock'ing,  in  Ohio,  a  river  rising  in 
Perry  co.,  and  after  a  general  S.  and  S.  E.  course  enters 
the  Ohio  river,  between  Athens  and  Meigs  cos.. 

— A  S.  E.  central  co. ;  area,  about  408  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Hock¬ 
ing  and  Scioto  rivers,  and  Salt  and  Raccoon  creeks.  Sur¬ 


face,  hilly;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Iron.  County-town, 
Logan. 

—A  township  of  Fairfield  co. 

Hock'ingport,  or  Troy,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of 
Athens  co.,  on  the  Ohio  River,  abt.  25  m.  below'  Marietta. 

Hockle,  (hok'l,)v.  a.  [See  Hock.]  To  hamstring ;  to 
divide  the  tendons  of  the  hough.  —  To  mow,  as  stubble. 

Hock'ley,  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Harris  co.,  abt. 
40  m.  W.N.W.  of  Houston. 

Hock'ley,  iu  Wisconsin,  a  nost-office  of  Vernon  co. 

Ho  cus,  v.  a.  To  cheat;  to  swindle;  to  adulterate,  as 
liquors ;  as,  to  hocus  beer  with  laudanum. 

— n.  A  deceiver;  a  swindler;  a  common  cheat  or  trickster. 

II o  ciis-po  ens,  7i.  [D.  hokus-bokus  ;  also,  said  to  be 

a  corruption  of  the  Latin  words  hoc  est  corpus,  in  the 
office  of  the  mass.]  A  conjurer’s  trick ;  a  piece  of  leger¬ 
demain  ;  also,  a  juggler,  or  one  who  practices  sleight-of- 
hand. 

— r.  a.  To  cheat ;  to  juggle. 

Hod,  n.  [Fr.  and  Ger.  hotte,  from  Allemannic  huter,  to 
cover.]  A  kind  of  wooden  box-tray,  used  by  bricklayers 
for  carrying  bricks,  mortar,  Ac.,  and  borne  over  the 
shoulder  by  a  handle  or  shaft. —  A  coal-box;  a  coal¬ 
scuttle. 

Blodcliod'kee  (  reek,  in  Georgia,  enters  Patawha 
Creek  in  Randolph  co. 

Hodden-yray,  n.  [See  IIoiden.]  Undyed  woollen 
cloth  ;  —  a  term  peculiar  to  Scotland. 

Ho«l£<lon,  ( hoj'don ,)  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of 
Aroostook  co.,  about  160  m.  N.E.  of  Augusta ;  pop.  abt. 
1,200. 

Hodg'don's  .Mills,  in  Maine,  a  post-office  of  Lincoln 
county. 

Hod'genville,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Larue  co.,  about  75  m.  S.W.  of  Frankfort. 

Ilodge-podge,  ( hoj'poj ,)  n.  [Fr.  hocliepot.]  A  hotch¬ 
potch  ;  a  hash  ;  a  mixed  mess,  or  medley  of  ingredients. 

“  They  have  made  our  English  tongue  ...  a  hodge-podge  of  all 
other  speeches.”  —  Spenser. 

— A  commixed  quantity  of  land. 

Hodge'-pudding1,  n.  A  pudding  compounded  of  a 
medley  of  ingredients. 

1 1  edges  vi  1 le,  ( hoj'es-vil ,)  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of 
Itawamba  co. 

Hodiernal,  a.  [Lat .  hodiernus.]  Of  to-day  ;  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  present  day.  (R.) 

Hod'inan,  n. ;  pi.  Hodme.v.  A  bricklayer's  tenderer 
assistant;  one  who  carries  a  hod. 

Hod'niandod,  n.  Same  as  Dodman,  q.  v. 

Hodograpli,  ( hdd'o-graf ,)  n.  [Gr.  hodos,  a  path,  and 
graphd,  I  trace.]  (Math.)  A  curve  imagined  by  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  to  illustrate  the  theory  of  central  forces. 

Hoe,  (ho,)  n.  [Ger.  haue,  from  A.S.  heawan,  to  hew.  See 
Hew.]  (Agric.  and  Gardening.)  An  instrument  for  stir¬ 
ring  the  surface  of  the  soil,  cutting  up  weeds  by  the 
roots,  and  earthing  up  plants.  The  liand-hoe  is  a  thin  plate 
of  iron  6  to  8  inches  broad,  and  sharpened  on  the  edge, 
fixed  at  right  angles  on  the  extremity  of  a  pole  or  roil, 
which  serves  as  a  handle.  This  is  called  a  draw-hoe,  be¬ 
cause  in  the  operation  of  hoeing  the  instrument  is  drawn 
or  pulled  toward  theoperator.  Another  kind  of  garden 
hoe  has  the  blade  or  iron  plate  fixed  on  the  extremity 
of  the  handle,  and  in  continuation  of  it ;  and  this  is 
called  a  thrust  hoe,  because  in  hoeing  the  operator  al¬ 
ways  pushes  the  hoe  forward.  This  kind  is  also  called  the 
Dutch  hoe,  most  probably  from  having  been  first  intro¬ 
duced  from  Holland.  In  agriculture,  hoes  of  the  thrust 
kind  are  drawn  by  beasts  of  burden,  and  commonly 
called  horse  hoes.  In  general  form  they  resemble  a 
plough  ;  but  instead  of  the  share  they  have  one  or  more 
iron  blades  or  plates  with  sharp  edges,  fixed  to  perpen¬ 
dicular  iron  rods  at  their  lower  extremities.  These 
sharpened  plates  being  drawn  through  the  soil,  cut 
through  the  roots  of  w'eeds  an  inch  or  two  beneath  the 
surface.  Agricultural  or  field  hoes  are  only  used  in  the 
case  of  those  field  crops  which  are  sown  or  planted  in 
rows.  There  are  a  great  many  kinds  of  field  or  horse 
hoes,  chiefly  differing  in  the  number  of  blades  which  are 
attached  to  the  common  frame  for  stirring  and  cleaning 
a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  spaces  between  the  rows 
of  drilled  crops  at  once. 

Hoe,  r.  n.  To  cut,  dig,  scrape,  or  clean  with  a  hoe  ;  to 
clean  from  weeds;  as,  to  hoe  the  soil  in  a  garden,  to  hoe 
corn,  Ac. 

— v.  n.  To  use  a  hoe  ;  to  operate  with  a  hoe. 

Hoe'-cake.  n.  A  coarse  cake  of  Indian  meal,  baked 
over  a  fire  ;  a  johnny-cake. 

Hoe'ingr,  n.  (Agric.  and  Gardening.)  The  operation 
of  stirring  the  ground,  cutting  of  weeds,  or  earthing  up 
plants  with  a  hoe.  In  the  case  of  any  of  these  operations 
dry  Weather  must  be  chosen,  otherwise  the  result  will 
either  be  useless  or  injurious.  Plants  rooted  up  by  the  hoe 
in  wet  weather  will  produce  fresh  roots  and  grow  again, 
while  plants  earthed  up  under  similar  circumstances 
will  have  the  leaves  which  are  covered  by  the  soil  de¬ 
cayed  by  it.  In  either  case  also  the  ground  will  be 
hardened  by  the  treading  of  the  feet  of  men  or  horses, 
so  as  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  roots,  and  to  exclude 
air  and  water  from  penetrating  through  it  to  them.  H.  is 
sometimes  performed  on  surfaces  which  are  without 
weeds  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  the  soil ;  but  in  such 
cases  pronged  hoes,  or  hoes  having  three  or  more  long 
spikes  or  teeth,  are  more  effective  than  hoes  with  broad 
plates  or  blades. 

Hoe's  Printing-machine.  See  Printing. 

Hof,  (or  Stadt  zum  Hof,)  a  city  of  Bavaria  in  Upper 
Franconia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Saale,  30  m.  N.E.  of 
Baireuth.  Manuf.  Woollens,  cottons,  leather.  It  has 
also  extensive  breweries. 

Ho'fer,  Andreas,  a  celebrated  Tyrolese  patriot,  b.  at  St. 


Leonard,  in  the  valley  of  Passeyr,  1767.  When  the 
Tyrol,  long  a  part  of 
the  Austrian  domin¬ 
ions,  was  given  by 
the  treaty  of  Pres- 
burg  to  the  king  of 
Bavaria,  then  the 
ally  of  Napoleon, 
the  Tyrolese  revolt¬ 
ed,  and  Andreas  IT. 
became  their  1  eader. 

Within  a  week  from 
the  outbreak  of  the 
insurrection,  early 
in  April,  1809,  the 
Bavarian  forces 
were  everywhere 
defeated  and  the 
Tyrol  freed.  Three 
French  armies  then 
invaded  the  prov¬ 
ince,  and  after  tem¬ 
porary  success  on 
their  part,  Hofer 
won  the  victory  of 
Innspruck,  and 
again  freed  his  monument  to  hofer  at  innspruck. 
country.  By  the  ar¬ 
mistice  of  Znaim.  agreed  to  after  the  victory  of  Napo¬ 
leon  at  Wagram,  the  Austrians  were  compelled  to  quit 
the  Tyrol.  A  second  French  invasion  ended  in  defeat, 
and  the  people  were  a  third  time  freed.  For  a  few  weeks 
If.  was,  virtually,  sovereign  of  his  country ;  but  on  the 
renewed  invasion  of  French  and  Bavarians,  he  was 
betrayed  to  his  enemies,  condemned  by  a  court-martial 
at  Mantua,  and  shot  February  20,  1810.  His  remains 
were  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Innspruck;  his  widow 
was  pensioned  by  the  Austrian  government, and  his  son 
raised  to  the  rank  of  nobility. 

Hoir'nian,  Charles  Fenno,  an  American  poet  and 
novelist,  B.  in  New  York,  1806.  Affer  leaving  Columbia 
College,  FT.  was  called  to  the  bar  at  New  York,  where  he 
practised  during  three  years;  but,  compelled  by  the 
state  of  his  health  to  travel  on  the  prairies,  he  published, 
in  1 8:44,  a  record  of  his  wanderings,  under  the  title  of 
A  Winter  in  the  West ,  which  obtained  a  considerable 
share  of  popularity.  This  was  followed  by  Wild  Scenes 
in  the  Forest  and  Prairie,  in  1837,  and  the  romance  of 
The  Greyslaer,  in  1840.  From  the  above  period  to  1849 
he  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  successful  contribu¬ 
tors  to  the  various  American  magazines,  for  one  of 
which,  the  American  Monthly,  he  wrote  his  novel  of 
Vanderlyn.  In  1842  he  published  a  collected  edition  of 
his  poems,  under  the  title  of  A  Vigil  of  Faith,  and  other 
Poems.  For  nearly  two  years  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Literary  World,  in  which  he  wrote  his  sketches  and 
essays,  under  the  title  of  Sketches  of  Society.  An  un¬ 
fortunate  attack  of  mental  alienation,  in  1849,  suddenly 
stopped  his  brilliant  career,  during  which,  save  for  his 
love  of  the  horrible  and  repulsive,  he  might  have  claimed 
rank  among  the  best  modern  novelists.  D.  1884. 

Hoffman,  or  Hoirmami.  There  have  been  several 
Germans  ot  this  name  distinguished  for  their  medical 
knowledge.  —  Moritz  Hoffmann,  b.  in  1621.  at  FUrsten- 
walde,  in  Brandenburg;  settled  at  Altorf,  where  he  held 
the  professorships  of  anatomy,  botany,  and  physic ;  was 
the  discoverer  of  the  pancreatic  duct;  d.  169'.  He 
wrote  several  works  on  medical  subjects. — F'riedrich 
Hoffman,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  name,  was  b.  in 
1660,  at  Halle,  in  Saxony,  where  his  father  was  also  an 
emiuent  physician.  He  studied  and  lectured  at  Jena, 
and  afterwards  practised  at  Minderi.  In  1684  he  visited 
England,  and  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Boyle  and 
other  men  of  science.  On  the  establishment  of  the 
university  of  Halle,  he  was  appointed  primary  professor 
of  medicine  and  natural  philosophy ;  and  thrice  held 
the  situation  of  rector.  His  reputation  being  now  fully 
established,  and  his  fame  widely  spread,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  various  scientific  associations  in  London, 
Berlin,  and  St.  Petersburg;  and  appointed  physician  to 
the  king  of  Prussia,  who  gave  him  the  title  of  first  physi¬ 
cian  and  aulic  councillor.  His  works  are  very  numer¬ 
ous.  the  most  important  being  his  Systema  Medicines 
Raiionalis  and  Medicina  Consult atoria.  If.  obtained 
much  reputation  by  the  new  hypothesis  which  he  sug¬ 
gested  on  the  origin  of  disease,  and  which,  after  serving 
a  temporary  purpose,  led  to  the  establishment  of  other 
and  sounder  hypotheses.  D.  1742. 

Hoffman.  Ernst  Theodor  Wilhelm,  a  German  nov¬ 
elist  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  b.  at  Konigsberg,  in 
1776.  He  studied  the  law,  and  held  various  judicial  ap¬ 
pointments  in  Poland,  till  his  legal  career  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  invasion  of  Warsaw  by  the  French,  in 
1806,  in  the  government  of  which  city  he  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  counsellor.  Having  devoted  his  leisure  time  to 
the  study  of  music,  and  being  at  the  same  time  a  ro¬ 
mance-writer  and  an  artist,  he  applied  himself  to  these 
pursuits  in  order  to  obtain  a  livelihood.  He  possessed 
much  imagination  and  talent:  but  he  was  an  intem¬ 
perate  liver,  of  a  fiery  temper,  exceedingly  vain,  and 
suffered  much  from  hypochondria.  Among  his  works 
are  Fantasy  Pieces,  The  Devil's  Elixir,  The  Entail,  The. 
Adversary,  Ac.,  all  displaying  a  singularly  wild  and  ro¬ 
mantic  imagination.  In  1816  he  was  reinstated  as 
counsellor  of  the  court  of  judicature  in  Berlin.  D.1822. 

Hoffmann  (von  Faliersleben),  August  Hein¬ 
rich,  a  popular  German  poet,  b.  at  Faliersleben,  1798.  In 
1823  he  ivas  appointed  conservator  of  the  Breslau  Uni¬ 
versity  library,  and  soon  afterwards  published  his  Un¬ 
political  Songs,  w  hich  caused  him  to  become  very  popu¬ 
lar  He  wrote  songs  for  children,  for  workmen 
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and  for  peasants ;  indeed,  as  a  poet,  lie  may  lie  said  to 
have  written  only  for  the  simplest  among  his  country¬ 
men.  He  also  contributed  valuable  philological  articles 
to  the  best  periodicals  in  Germany.  Died  Jan.  19, 1874. 

11  ofl  'inu ii II,  August  Wilhelm,  a  distinguished  Ger¬ 
man  chemist,  born  at  Giessen,  1818,  was  nominated  in 
1804  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Berlin, 
liis  best  work  is  entitled  Memoirs  on  the  Molecular  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Organic  liases. 

II  oilman's.  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Schenectady 
co. ;  formerly  called  Hoffman’s  Ferry. 

llof  1m  an’s  Gas  Furnace,  n.  {Chem.)  A  furnace 
for  the  analysis  of  organic  substances,  in  which  the 
combustion  tube  is  heated  by  a  number  of  perforated 
clay-burners. 

Hoy.  a.  [W.  hwch."]  ( Zniil .)  The  common  name  of  a 
well-known  pachydermous  animal  constituting  the  gen.  I 
Sus,  in  the  Suidse  or  Swine  family.  As  all  the  varieties 
of  this  useful  quadruped  are  derived  from  the  Wild 
Boar,  we  shall  proceed  to  describe  that  animal  before 
we  speak  of  the  domestic  species;  merely  premising 
that  the  genus  Sus  is  in  some  points  of  an  ambiguous 
nature,  appearing  to  form  at  once  a  link  between  the 
cloven-footed,  the  whole-hoofed,  and  the  digitated  qua¬ 
drupeds.  The  Wild  Boar  is  a  native  of  almost  all  the 
temperate  parts  both  of  Europe  and  Asia.  We  learn 
from  Buffon,  that  wild  boars  follow  their  common 
parent  until  they  have  passed  their  third  year,  never 
wandering  alone  till  they  have  acquired  sufficient! 
strength  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  wolf.  “  These  ani¬ 
mals,”  says  he,  “  when  they  have  young,  form  a  kind  of  | 
flocks,  and  it  is  upon  this  alone  that  their  safety  de¬ 
pends.  When  attacked,  the  largest  and  strongest  front 
the  enemy,  and  by  pressing  all  around  against  the 
weaker,  force  them  into  the  centre.  Domestic  hogs  are 
also  observed  to  defend  themselves  in  the  same  manner. 
The  wild  boar  is  hunted  with  dogs,  or  killed  by  surprise 
during  the  night,  when  the  moon  shines.  The  wild  boar 
is  in  general  more  gaunt  and  bony,  the  muscular 
strength  much  greater,  and  the  temper  far  more  sav¬ 
age.  than  the  domestic  H.  It  is  of  a  dark  brindled-gray 
color,  or  blackish  ;  but  when  only  a  year  or  two  old,  is 
of  a  dull  yellowish-brown  cast ;  and  when  quite  young, 
is  marked  by  alternate  dusky  and  pale  longitudinal 
bands  along  the  sides.  Between  the  bristles,  next  the 
skin,  is  a  finer  or  softer  hair,  of  a  woolly  or  curly  nature. 
The  snout  is 
somewhat 
longer  in  pro¬ 
portion  than 
that  of  the 
domestic  spe¬ 
cies  ;  but  the 
principal  dif¬ 
ference  is  in 
the  length  of 
the  tusk  s. 

Though  ordi¬ 
narily  timid 
a  n  d  inoffen- 
sive,  it  is 

found  that  the  females  show  the  most  determined  cour¬ 
age  when  their  young  are  attacked,  and  defend  them  with 
till  imaginable  fierceness.  If  two  boars  chance  to  meet 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  at  which  time  the  male  seeks 
the  female,  the  most  furious  encounters  ensue.  By  a 
forest  law  of  William  the  Conqueror,  ( i.  d.  1087,)  it  was 
ordained  that  any  who  were  found  guilty  of  killing  the 
stag,  the  roebuck,  or  the  wild  boar,  should  have  their 
eyes  put  out.  —  The  common  or  domestic  !L  (Sus  scrofa) 
differs  from  the  wild  animal  principally  in  having 
smaller  tusks  and  larger  ears,  which  are  also  somewhat 
pendant  and  of  a  more  pointed  form.  In  color,  as  well 
assize,  it  varies  very  considerably,  but  the  prevailing 
cast  is  a  dull  yellowish-white,  marked  or  spotted  irreg¬ 
ularly  with  black,  sometimes  perfectly  plain  or  unspot¬ 
ted,  sometimes  rufous,  and  sometimes  totally  black.  Of 
all  quadrupeds  the  II.  is  the  most  gross  in  his  manners, 
and  therefore  has  been  regarded  as  the  very  personifica¬ 
tion  of  impurity.  The  Jews  were  strictly  enjoined  not  to 
eat  its  flesh  ;  and  the  Mohammedans  agree  in  this  respect 
with  the  Mosaic  prohibition.  In  most  parts  of  Europe 
and  America,  however,  it  constitutes  a  very  material 
part  of  the  food  of  mankind.  The  H.  is  an  animal  of  a 
remarkable  prolific  nature;  and  as  they  bring  forth 
from  10  to  15,  and  sometimes  20,  at  a  litter,  they  would 
soon  become  very  numerous,  were  they  not  diminished 
for  the  support  of  man.  Their  flesh,  says  Linnseus,  is 
wholesome  food  for  per¬ 
sons  of  athletic  constitu¬ 
tions,  those  who  habit¬ 
uate  themselves  to  much 
exercise,  but  improper 
for  such  as  lead  sedentary 
lives.  It  is,  however,  an 
article  of  general  con¬ 
sumption,  and  one  which 
is  of  great  importance  to 
a  naval  and  commercial 
nation,  as  it  takes  salt 
better  than  any  other  flesh,  and  consequently  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  longer  and  more  easily  preserved  than  tiny 
other.  The  Jews  and  the  Mohammedans  not  only  abstain 
from  the  flesh  of  swine  from  a  religious  principle,  but 
even  consider  themselves  defiled  by  touching  it.  The 
Chinese,  on  the  contrary,  are  so  excessively  fond  of 
pi  irk,  that  many,  owing  to  this  partiality  alone,  as  it  is 
said,  have  been  prevented  from  conversion  to  Moham¬ 
medanism.  The  fat  of  swine  differs,  in  its  situation, 
from  that  of  almost  every  other  quadruped,  as  it  forms 
a  thick,  distinct,  and  continued  layer  betwixt  the  flesh 


Fig.  1296.  —  Suffolk  hog. 


Fig.  1297.  —  the  wild  boar. 
(.Sus  scrofa ■) 


and  the  skin.  Lard,  which  is  chiefly  obtained  from 
the  fat  membranes  of  the  abdomen,  is  applicable  to 
various  uses,  both  culinary  and  medicinal;  and  when 
good,  is  white  and  moderately  hard.  The  skin,  when 
properly  dressed,  is  used  for  the  seats  of  saddles;  it  is 
also  employed  by  various  artificers.  Great  attention 
has  been  paid  in  this  country  to  the  improvement  of 
the  various  breeds;  and  by  judicious  crosses  much  has 
been  effected  both  as  to  quality  and  size.  Swine  were 
probably  introduced  from  Spain  into  Hispaniola  by  Co¬ 
lumbus  in  14915,  into  Florida  by  De  Soto  in  1538,  into 
Canada  in  1608,  and  into  Virginia  in  1609,  where  they 
multiplied  so  rapidly  that  in  18  years  the  people  were 
obliged  to  palisade  Jamestown  to  keep  them  out.  Dif¬ 
ferent  breeds  are  prized  in  different  districts,  according 
to  the  fancy  of  producers,  the  facility  of  raising  them, 
and  the  particular  object  of  the  farmer.  The  Chinese 
II.,  both  the  white  and  black  varieties,  are  easily  fat¬ 
tened,  and  have  small  bones;  indeed,  they  are  generally 
too  fat  to  be  esteemed  as  pork,  and  are  considered  to 
make  poor  bacon.  Bred  carefully, and  mixed  with  other 
stock,  they  are  valuable  animals.  The  Neapolitan  is 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Italian  breeds,  doubtless  de¬ 
scended  from  the  improved  varieties  of  ancient  Rome, 
and  the  stock  of  most  of  the  English  breeds.  Though 
not  very  hardy,  the  flesh  is  of  superior  quality.  It  is 
small,  black,  with  few  bristles,  short  snout,  erect  ears, 
and  small  bones.  Crossed  with  the  Berkshire  breed, 
the  form  is  improved  and  the  constitution  hardened, 
with  a  remarkable  tendency  to  fatten  easily.  The  Berk¬ 
shire.  an  English  breed,  black  or  white,  is  larger  than 
the  Neapolitan,  with  more  bristles,  and  less  fat  to  the 
meat,  which  is  well  suited  for  bacon  and  hams.  This 
was  formerly  preferred  above  all  others  in  many  parts 
of  New  England ;  but  its  cross  with  the  Chinese  is  more 
profitable,  as  the  weight  is  heavier  with  light  feeding, 
and  the  disposition  milder.  The  Essex,  crossed  with 
the  Neapolitan,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable,  and  has 
taken  more  prizes  in  England  than  any  other  breed.  It 
is  black,  of  good  size  and  symmetry,  mild  disposition, 
easily  fattened,  the  meat  of  excellent  quality,  and  the 
dressed  weight  at  12  and  18  months  250  to  400  lbs.  It 
is  not  subject  to  cutaneous  diseases.  The  Irish  grazier 
is  slow  in  coming  to  maturity;  but  crossed  with  the 
Berkshire  is  an  excellent  variety.  The  Woburn  or  Bed¬ 
ford  breed  was  originally  sent  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
to  General  Washington,  and  was  produced  at  Woburn, 
England,  by  a  cross  of  the  Chinese  boar  and  a  large 
English  II  When  pure  they  are  white,  with  dark  nsli- 
colored  spots.  They  are  of  large  size,  with  deep,  round 
bodies,  short  legs,  and  thin  hair,  easily  kept,  and  ma¬ 
turing  early.  The  Middlesex  is  a  popular  breed  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  has  been  considerably  imported  into  the  U. 
States.  It  is  derived  from  a  mixture  of  the  Chinese 
with  some  larger  stock.  The  color  is  usually  white, 
and  the  size  larger  than  the  Suffolk,  weighing  at  18 
months  800  to  91)0  lbs.  The  bones  are  smaller  than  in 
the  Essex.  But  the  favorite  of  all  breeds  seems  now  to 
be  the  Suffolk,  so  named  from  that  county  in  England, 
whence  the  London  market  has  long  been  supplied. 
The  present  breed  is  believed  to  have  originated  from 
the  old  Suffolk  crossed  with  the  Chinese  and  Berkshire. 
The  pure  breed  is  remarkably  symmetrical,  small  and 
compact,  short-legged,  and  small-headed,  the  exact  op¬ 
posite  of  the  long,  lank,  and  lean  H.  of  the  western 
prairies.  Their  early  maturity,  small  consumption  of 
food,  and  tendency  to  fat,  compensate  for  their  want  of 
size.  The  color  is  white.  These  are  the  most  esteemed 
varieties.  There  are  many  others,  imported  and  domes- 1 
tic,  which  thrive  well  in  peculiar  districts,  and  which 
are  more  or  less  extolled  by  their  respective  fanciers. 
While  H.  are  kept  in  New  England  and  the  Middle! 
States  mostly  in  pens,  in  the  West  they  are  allowed  to 
range  in  the  woods  and  fields  till  within  3  months  of  : 
the  time  of  killing  them,  feeding  upon  clover,  corn, 
acorns,  and  mast.  An  epidemic  disease,  known  as  hog 
cholera,  proved  terribly  destructive  to  hogs  in  the  U.  8. 
in  1870-80.  For  another  disease,  dangerous  both  to  hog 
and  to  man,  see  Trichina:. 

— A  mean,  grovelling,  filthy,  guzzling  fellow.  (Colloq.) 

— A  two-year  old  sheep;  a  hogget.  (Used  in  England.) 

(Naut.)  A  brush  with  a  long  handle,  used  for  scour¬ 
ing  barnacles  and  sea-weed  of  a  ship’s  bottom. 

— v.  a.  To  clip  ar  cut  short  the  hair  of ;  as,  to  hog  a  horse’s 
mane. 

(Naut.)  To  scrape  a  ship’s  bottom  under  water. 

— v.  n.  To  bend,  as  a  ship,  so  as  to  resemble  in  some 
degree  a  hog’s  back  ; — hence,  to  be  strained  out  ot  shape. 

— (Colloq.)  To  appropriate  the  whole  or  the  best  of  any¬ 
thing  without  regard  to  the  rights  of  others. 

H  <»S-,  v.  a.  [Ger.  hocken.]  To  carry  on  the  hack,  as  a 
butcher  carries  a  carcass. 

Hu'^nn,  in  Indiana,  a  flourishing  township  of  Dear¬ 
born  co. 

II  oga II ,  in  North  Carolina,  a  P.  0.  of  Rockingham  co. 

II  o'jfanite,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Natrolitf.  (q.  v). 

II  o'gan’s,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of  Smith  co. 

llogansliiirg,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Frank¬ 
lin  co.,  about  40  m.  N.E.  of  Ogdensburg. 

H  o’gansvi  lie.  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Troup  co., 
about  13  m.  N.E.  of  La  Grange. 

Hog’anville,  in  Kansas,  a  post-office  of  Graham  co. 

II o’giir t II,  William,  a  celebrated  English  artist  and 
humorist,  B.  in  London,  1697.  He  was  apprenticed  at  an 
early  age  to  Gamble,  a  silversmith,  but  at  the  expiration 
of  his  term,  in  1718,  he  took  to  engraving  in  copper  for 
the  booksellers.  In  1730  he  married  the  only  daughter 
of  Sir  James  Thornhill,  against  her  father’s  consent,  and 
set  up  for  himself  as  a  portrait-painter  with  considerable 
success.  II.  now  commenced  his  remarkable  series  of 
satirical  paintings  reflecting  on  the  social  abuses  of  his 


time:  — viz.,  the  Harlot's  Progress  in  1734;  the  Rake't 
Ih-ogress  in  1735;  and  the  Marriage  a  la  Mode,  in  1745, 
now  in  the  National  Gallery.  In  1753  he  appeared  as  the 


Fig.  1299. —  HOGARTH’S  HOUSE  AT  CHISWICK,  (Etlg.) 


author  of  Analysis  of  Beauty,  written  with  a  View  of  Fix¬ 
ing  the  Fluctuating  Ideas  of  Taste.  In  1757  It.  was  ap¬ 
pointed  serjeaut-painter  to  the  king:  he  d.  in  Londou, 
Oct.  26th,  1764,  and  was  buried  at  Chiswick.  H.  was  a 
good  painter  as  well  as  a  great  satirist. 

Hog  Rrancli,  in  Louisiana,  a  village  of  St.  Helena 
parish. 

Hog:  (  reek ,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Allen  co. 

II  esestown.  ( ho'jes-town ,)  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Cumberland  co.,abt.  9  m.  S.W.  of  Harrisburg, 

Hog-gnni,  n.  ( Bot .)  See  Rhus. 

1Io$£'  Head,  a  promontory  on  the  W.  coast  of  Ireland, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Kenmare  River. 

IIo;;  Islands,  a  small  cluster  of  islets  off  the  coast 
of  co.  Kerry,  Ireland,  near  the  embouchure  of  Kenmare 
River. 

Hog'-backed,  a.  Having  a  curved  back  like  that  of 

a  hog,  as  a  ship. 

Ilojs'-ooto,  n.  A  place  for  the  keeping  of  swine;  a  sty. 

Hojg'-frame,  n.  (Naut.)  A  fore-and-aft  frame, usually 
above  deck,  and  forming,  together  w  ith  the  frame  of  the 
vessel,  a  truss  to  prevent  vertical  fluxure.  Used  chiefly 
in  American  river  and  lake  steamers,  and  called  also 
hogging-frame. 

II  <igU.  James,  an  English  poet,  popularly  known  as  the 
“Ettrick  Shepherd”,  b.  1772.  lie  belonged  to  the  valeof 
Ettrick,  in  Selkirkshire,  where  he  followed  the  pastoral 
occupation  of  his  ancestors.  His  first  published  song, 
Donald  Macdonald,  acquired  extensive  popularity.  After 
several  successful  literary  efforts,  the  most  considerable 
of  which  was  a  volume  of  ballads  called  The  Mountain 
Minstrel,  H.,  who  had  failed  in  sundry  sheep-farming 
speculations,  removed  to  Edinburgh  in  1810,  with  the 
view  of  living  by  his  wits.  He  there  published  a  volume 
of  songs.  The  Forest  Minstrel,  and  conducted  a  periodical 
called  The  Spy,  which  existed  for  about  a  year.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  the  appearance  of  The.  Quern's  Wake, 
in  1813,  that  he  became  greatly  distinguished  as  an 
author.  Besides  The  Pilgrims  of  the  Sun,  Queen  Hynde, 
and  other  poetical  works,  H.  wrote  numerous  tales  and 
novels,  few  of  which  are  now  much  read.  He  was  oa. 
terms  of  friendship  with  Scott,  11118011,  and  other  literary 


magnates  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
was  made  to  figure  in  the  celebrated  Nodes  Ambrosianx 
of  Blackwood’s  Magazine — although  sometimes  com¬ 
plained  of  by  himself — contributed  not  a  little  to  his 
fame.  With  less  masculine  sense  than  Burns,  and  far 
inferior  in  tender  and  passionate  earnestness,  he  yet 
possessed  a  higher  creative  fancy;  and  many  of  his 
pieces,  such  as  Bonny  Kilmeny,  are  marked  by  a  certain 
wild  and  dreamy  fascination,  unlike  anything  else  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  D.  1835. 

Ilog'gan,  n.  [Cornish.]  The  tinner’s  pasty. 

Hoff's'er.  n.  A  stocking  without  a  foot,  worn  by  miners 
working  in  coal-pits. 

Hogr'S'erel,  Hojf'grel,  n.  [See  Hog.]  A  two-year 

old  sheep;  a  hogget. 

Hog  ggor-immp,  n.  (Mining.)  The  upper  pump  in 
a  mine. 

Hog-'g-ery,  n.  Hoggish  characteristics;  beastliness; 
swinishness  of  manners,  (r.) 

“  Crime  and  shame,  and  all  their  hoggery."  —  E.  B.  Browning. 

Hog'get,  n.  A  sheep  of  the  second  year.  A  lamb 
comes  a  teg  in  its  first  winter,  and  afterwards  a  hogget; 
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and,  on  losing  its  coat,  a  shear-hog.  —  Also,  a  two-year 
old  boar. 

Hov'ii'iuU'*  n.  ( Naut .)  An  undue  falling  of  a  ship’s 
head  and  stern,  in  consequence  of  weakness  in  the  keel, 
or  in  the  tie  provided  by  the  decks.  H.  may  be  imme¬ 
diately  caused  by  the  suspension  of  the  ship  on  a  wave 
amidships,  or  by  her  taking  the  ground  in  the  middle. 

Hogging-frame,  n.  {Naut.)  See  Hoc-frame. 

Hoggish,  a.  Having  the  qualities  or  characteristics 
of  a  hog;  swinish;  gluttonish;  brutish ;  filthy ;  meanly 
selfish. 

Hoggishly,  adv.  In  a  coarse,  brutal,  filthy,  or  glut¬ 
tonous  manner. 

Hog'gislmoMS,  n.  Quality  of  being  hoggish  ;  brutish¬ 
ness  ;  beastly  filthiness;  mean  selfishness;  voracity  in 
devouring  food. 

Hog'grel.  >i.  Same  as  Hogoerf.l,  q.  v. 

Hogg's  Falls,  in  Kentucky,  a  village  of  Ohio  co.,  on 
(been  river. 

Hog'hertl,  n.  A  swineherd  ;  a  keeper  or  tender  of  hogs. 

Hog'-louse,  ra.  ( Zoul .)  See  Oniscus. 

Hog  manay',  n.  [Corrupted  from  Norm.  Fr.  au  gui 
menez,  lead  to  the  mistletoe.]  In  Scotland,  a  popular 
name  given  to  the  festival  of  New-Year's  eve. 

Hog  -nut,  ra.  (Zo'ul.)  See  Hickory. 

Ilo  go.  n.  A  vulgar  corruption  of  IIaut-gout,  q.  v. 

Hog  -pea'nut,  n.  ( Bot .)  The  Pea-vine.  See  Amphi- 

CAKP.EA. 

Hog'  -pen,  n.  A  liog-cote ;  a  pen  or  sty  for  hogs. 

Hog  -plum,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Spondias. 

Hog  -ringer,  n.  One  who  fastens  rings  in  the  snouts 
of  hogs. 

Hog'  River,  in  Michigan,  enters  the  Coldwater  Kiver 
in  Branch  co. 

Hog’s'-  fennel,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Pencedanum. 

Hogshead,  (hogThed.)  n.  [D.  okshoofd  ;  Han.  oxehovecl ; 
Gael,  locsaid ;  probably  a  corruption  of  ox-hide,  and 
originally  used  to  signify  as  much  liquor  as  filled  an 
ox’s  hide  or  skin.]  A  large  cask,  usually  containing 
from  100  to  140  galls.  (U.  States.)  —  An  English  measure 
of  capacity,  containing  63  imp.  wine  gallons,  or  about 
52%  imperial  gallons;  as,  a  hogshead  of  ale. 

Hog'-sliearing.  n.  Rumpus;  great  cry  and  little 
wool;  much  ado  about  nothing;  —  used  in  a  ludicrous 
sense. 

Hog'-skin,  n.  The  skin  of  swine  tanned  into  leather. 

Hog’s'-lard,  n.  The  fat  of  hogs ;  lard  of  swine. 

Hog'sties,  a  group  of  dangerous  rocks  and  islets  of 
the  Bahama  Group,  W.  Indies,  abt.  38  m.  N.W.  of  the 
Great  Inagua. 

Hog'-sty.  n.  A  pig-sty  ;  a  hog-cote ;  a  pen  for  hogs. 

Hogue.  ( La,)  (hog.)  See  Cape  La  Hogue. 

Hog-'- wash ,  n.  Refuse  used  as  food  for  swine;  swill. 

Hog'-weed,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Ambrosiv. 

Hohenlin'den,  a  village  of  Bavaria  on  the  Iser,  near 
.  Ebersburg,  and  33  m.  E.  of  Munich.  Hero  in  1800  the 
French,  under  Moreau,  defeated  the  Austrians  com¬ 
manded  by  the  archduke  John,  which  event  brought 
About  the  peace  of  Luneville. 

Holieiilin'deit,  in  Mississippi,  a  P.  0.  of  Webster  co. 

Holiei)8iauir<Mi,  (ho  hen-stduf'fen.)  (Hist.)  A  cele¬ 
brated  German  house  founded  by  Frederick  von  Biiren, 
who  lived  about  1040.  II is  son  fought  valiantly  under 
the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  in  the  battle  of  Merseburg,  in 
1080,  and  received  the  hand  of  the  emperor’s  daughter 
Agnes,  together  with  the  dukedom  of  Suabia,  in  1081. 
Conrad,  his  grandson,  was  elected  emperor  of  Germany, 
Feb.  22,  1138.  Conrad  III.  was  succeeded  as  emperor  by 
his  nephew,  Frederick  I.,  surnamed  Barbarossa,  1152-00 ; 
and  the  imperial  throne  was  occupied  by  his  son  and 
•grandson  till  1254.  The  sole  and  last  survivor  of  the 
Hohenstauffen  race,  Conradin,  tried  to  regain  the  family 
heritage;  but  having  been  defeated  in  the  battles  of 
Benevento,  Feb.  26,  1266,  and  of  Tagliacozzo,  Aug.  23, 
1268,  he  was  made  prisoner  and  beheaded  at  Naples, 
Oct.  29,  1268. 

II olieiistci ii ,  ( ho'hen-stin ,)  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Sax¬ 
ony,  6  m.  from  Chemnitz.  Mines  of  silver  and  arsenic 
are  situated  near  it.  Pop.  6,746. 

HolienzoIIeru,  (ho-hen-zol'lern.)  (Hist.)  The  royal 
house  of  Prussia  was  founded  by  Count  Thassilo,  who 
built  the  castle  of  Zollern,  afterwards  called  Hohenzol- 
lern  (Higli-Zollern),  in  800.  The  castle  was  greatly  en¬ 
larged  by  Frederick,  the  first  Count  of  Zollern,  in  980. 
Frederick  III.  gained  the  title  of  prince  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Nuremberg  in  1273.  In  the  16th  century  the 
house  separated  into  two  branches,  the  younger  of 
which  subsequently  became  kings  of  Prussia,  while  the 
elder  remained  princes  of  H.  Frederick  A  I.,  of  the 
younger  line,  received  the  province  of  Brandenburg 
from  the  emperor  in  1411  ;  his  successor  acquired  the 
territory  of  Prussia  in  1560.  Another  Frederick  made 
himself  king  of  Prussia,  Jan.  18, 1701.  —  The  principali¬ 
ties  of  Hohenzollern- Hechingen  and  Hohen zollern- Si gma- 
ringen,  for  many  centuries  in  the  possession  of  the  elder 
line,  were  united  with  Prussia  by  treaty,  March  20, 1850, 
and  now  form  a  province,  consisting  of  a  narrow  strip 
of  land  entirely  surrounded  by  the  territories  of  WUr- 
temberg  and  Baden.  Area,  480  sq.  m. ;  pop.  64,632. 

llolio'klis.  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Bergen  county,  about  34  m.  N.N.W.  of  the  city  of 
New  York. 

Hoi'deit,  Hoy'den.  n.  [W.  hoode.n,  a  woman  of 
doubtful  fame.]  A  rude,  awkward,  bold,  skittish  girl; 
a  romp;  a  tomboy. 

—a.  Rude;  awkward;  bold;  skittish;  country-bred;  in¬ 
elegant, 

*—v.  n.  To  romp  rudely  or  indecently  ;  to  play  the  part 
of  a  tomboy. 

14  The  wenches  had  been  hoidening  with  the  young  apprentices.” 


Hoi'donhood.  Hoy'denhood,  n.  State  of  being 
a  hoideu  or  tomboy. 

Hoi'«lciii<sli.  Hoy'denisdi.  a.  Becoming,  or  par¬ 
taking  of  the  qualities  of  a  hoiden  ;  skittish  ;  tomboyish; 
of  a  romping  disposition  ;  as,  a  hoidenish  girl. 

Hoist,  v.  a.  [Fr.  hausser,  to  raise,  from  Lat.  altus,  high  ; 
Swed.  hissa,  hyssa,  from  ha,  high.]  To  raise ;  to  lift ;  to 
heave;  to  lift  or  bear  upwards  by  means  of  tackle;  as, 
to  hoist  a  sail,  flag,  Ac. 

— n.  Act  of  hoisting,  raising,  or  lifting.  (Used  colloqui¬ 
ally.) —  The  term  applied  to  the  apparatus  used  in  fac¬ 
tories,  mines,  hotels,  Ac.,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  per¬ 
sons,  or  things,  from  one  level  to  another ;  the  man-en¬ 
gines  are  a  kind  of  hoist,  as  also  are  the  hydraulic  cranes 
now  in  general  service. 

(Naut.)  The  perpendicular  height  of  a  sail,  flag,  Ac.; 
—  in  opposition  to  the  fly,  or  extent  from  the  mast  or 
pole  to  the  outer  edge. 

Hoi'ty-toi'ty,  a.  [Equivalent  to  Scot,  hoot-toot .] 
Flighty;  giddy;  thoughtless;  harum-scarum;  gay; 
noisy;  —  used,  generally,  as  an  exclamation  implying 
surprise  or  displeasure,  with  some  degree  of  contemptu¬ 
ous  indifference. 

1  ‘  Hoity-toity  I  What  have  I  to  do  with  dreams  ?  "  —  Congreve. 

Ho'kali,  in  Minnesota .  a  post- village  of  Houston  co.,  on 
the  Hokah  or  Root  River,  about  7  m.  S.W.of  La  Crosse. 

Hokith  (or  Root)  Kiver.  in  Minnesota,  enters  the 
Mississippi  River  below  La  Crosse.  Length,  abt.  130  in. 

Hoke’-day.  See  Hock-day. 

Hokendau'«|ua,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Lehigh  co.,  on  the  Lehigh  River,  about  1  m.  above  Cata- 
sauqua. 

Ilo'la,  Hol  la,  interj.  Hollo!  hey  there!  ahoy! 

Hol'aday’s,  ill  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Adair  co. 

Holbaeli.  Paul,  Baron  d’,  (hdl'bak,)  a  German  writer, 
B.  at  Ileidelsheiin,  in  the  Palatinate,  1723,  who  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Paris,  arid  passed  almost  all  his  life  there.  He 
allied  himself  with  the  leaders  of  French  thought,  the 
philosophers  of  the  Bncyclopedie.  entertaining  them  at 
sumptuous  suppers,  and  encouraging  the  freest  utterance 
of  their  most  extreme  opinions.  lie  was  in  philosophy  a 
pure  materialist,  and  wrote  numerous  works  under  an 
assumed  name,  and  contributed  to  the  Encyclnp&die  nu¬ 
merous  articles  on  natural  history,  politics,  and  philos¬ 
ophy.  The  most  famous  of  the  works  written  by  H. 
wholly  or  in  part,  is  the  Syslhne  <!e  la  Nature.  D.  1789. 

Hol'beacll,  a  market-town  of  England,  co.  of  Lincoln, 
37  in.  S.S.E.  of  Lincoln,  89  m.  N.  of  Loudon.  H.  has  a 
fine  Gothic  church.  Pp.  4.021. 

Hol  bein,  Hans  or  Johann,  one  of  the  most  famous 
German  painters,  b.  at  Augsburg,  about  1495,  learned 
the  elements  of  his  art  from  his  father,  whom  he  soon 
excelled.  His  talent  procured  him  the  friendship  of 
Erasmus,  for  whose  “Praise  of  Folly”  he  drew  several 
whimsical  designs.  At  the  recommendation  of  Erasmus 
he  came  to  England,  and  was  employed  first  by  Sir 
Thomas  More,  who  introduced  him  to  Henry  VIII.  He 
rose  to  the  zenith  of  fortune  in  that  monarch’s  court, 
and  painted  a  great  number  of  portraits  which  are  still 
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considered  masterpieces  of  art.  He  died  of  the  plague 
in  1543.  His  style  is  manly  and  correct,  but  hard  and 
formal :  the  character,  however,  and  individuality  of 
many  of  his  portraits,  are  evidently  exact  and  masterly. 
(See  Figs.  539, 1301.)  He  painted  some  religious  and  his¬ 
torical  pieces  ;  his  masterpiece  is  perhaps  the  Family  of 
the  Burgomaster  Meyer,  now  in  the  Gallery  of  Dresden. 
H.  is  also  the  author  of  a  very  celebrated  series  of  designs, 
known  as  the  Dance  of  Death,  cut  in  wood  ami  first 
published  at  Lyons  in  1538 ;  afterwards  copied  by  Hollar 
and  others.  See  Macabre,  (Dance.) 

Hol'brook,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Suffolk  co. 

Hol'brook,  in  West  Virginia,  a  village  of  Ritchie  co. 

Hol'oatl.  n.  [Gr.  olkados,  a  ship  of  burden.]  An  an¬ 
cient  Greek  vessel  of  large  tonnage. 

Horcomb  Valley,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Ogle 
co.,  on  the  C.  B.  A  Q.  and  the  C.  Gt.  W.  R.Rs. 

Hol'cus,  n.  (But.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Grami- 
nacese,  the  species  of  which  are  natives  of  Africa  and 
Asia.  H.  saccharatm,  the  Sorghum  saccharatum  of  some 
botanists,  is  called  the  North  China  sugar-cane  or  sweet 
sorgho,  and  is  much  cultivated  in  China  and  other 
parts  for  the  sake  of  its  sugar;  it  is  said  to  yield  from 
10  to  15  per  cent,  of  this  product.  Its  grain  is  eaten  in 


Africa,  and  is  termed  doch in.  The  plant  has  lately  been 
introduced  into  the  U.  States,  and  is  Highly  recommend¬ 
ed  by  some  agriculturists  for  cultivation  as  a  substitute 
for  the  sugar-cane.  H.  sorghum  (Sorghum  vulgare,  or  ylr- 
dropogon  sorghum)  is  extensively  cultivated  in  many 
parts  of  Africa,  in  Turkey,  and  in  India,  for  the  sakeof 
its  grain,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Guinea  corn, 
durra,  Turkish  millet,  and  jaar.  This*  grain  is  much 
used  as  human  food  in  warm  countries.  A  kind  of  beer, 
called  bouza,  is  prepared  from  it.  The  stalks  of  the 
plant  are  used  to  make  whisks  and  carpet  brooms.  H. 
lanatus,  the  soft  grass,  is  the  only  N.  American  species. 

Hold,  v.  a.  (imp.  held:  pp.  held,  and,  sometimes, 
HOLDEN.)  [A.  S.  healtan;  Dan.  holde  ;  Ieel.  htdlda;  prob¬ 
ably  akin  to  Heb.  kul,  to  hold  up,  to  sustain].  To  have 
in  the  grasp ;  to  keep  ;  to  have  fast ;  to  retain  ;  to  con¬ 
fine  in  a  given  position  or  relation,  or  within  certain 
limits;  to  stop;  to  restrain  from  escape.— To  detain; 
to  maintain  ;  to  defend  ;  to  keep  possession  of ;  to  exert 
authority  over ;  to  secure  in  one’s  own  keeping. 

—To  have  or  possess  by  title,  as  lands  ;  to  be  in  possession 
of ;  to  occupy ;  to  own  by  proprietorship. 

**  Holding  Corioli  in  the  name  of  Rome.”  —  Shah-. 

— To  fix  ;  to  compel  to  observe  or  fulfil ;  to  restrain  from 
motion;  to  bind,  legally  or  morally;  to  limit  in  scope 
of  action;  to  confine. 

“  He  had  not  sufficient  judgment  and  self-command  to  hold  his 
tongue.”  —  Macaulay. 

— To  continue;  to  prosecute  or  carry  on,  as  a  line  of  argu¬ 
ment,  or  course  of  conduct;  to  keep  up  in  action  or  pro¬ 
gress  ;  to  sustain  in  proceeding  forward. 

“  Night  and  Chaos  .  . .  hold  eternal  anarchy.’’  —  Milton. 

— To  contain,  or  to  have  capacity  to  receive  and  contain; 
to  measure  in  containing  power;  as,  a  hogshead  holds 
63  gallons.  —  To  consider;  to  think;  to  regard;  to 
judge;  to  maintain,  as  an  opinion;  to  esteem;  to  ac¬ 
count. 

“  I  hold  him  but  a  fool,  that  will  endanger 
His  body  for  a  girl  that  loves  him  not.”  —  Shake. 

— To  celebrate  or  solemnize,  as  a  feast;  to  direct  and 
cause  to  take  place  officially ;  to  tend  to  bring  about 
that  which  is  the  result  of  united  deliberation  or  action  ; 
as,  to  hold  a  meeting,  to  hold  a  court,  to  hold  counsel 
together,  Ac. 

“  The  queen  this  day  here  holds  her  parliament.” —  Shaks. 

— To  handle;  to  manage  or  treat  intellectually;  to  ac¬ 
cept,  as  an  opinion ;  to  maintain  or  persist  in,  as  a 
resolve ;  to  be  committed  to,  as  an  open  or  secret  ad¬ 
herent  ;  to  retain,  as  force  of  will. 

“Whereupon  they . . .  held  them  battle  a  long  season.”  1  Mace.  vi.  52. 

To  hold  forth,  to  offer ;  to  exhibit ;  to  propose ;  to  ad¬ 
vance. 

•*  Christianity  came  into  the  world  .  .  .  holding  forth  nothing 
but  piety."  —  Temple. 

To  hold  a  wager,  to  lay,  stake,  or  hazard  a  wager;  to 
make  a  bet.  —  To  hold  in,  to  restrain  ;  to  curb ;  to  bridle. 
“  These  men  wish  they  had  held  themselves  longer  in.” 
(  Hooker.) —  To  hold  off  to  keep  away  or  at  a  distance.  — 
To  hold  on,  to  continue;  to  protract;  to  proceed  in;  as, 
the  ship  held  on  her  course.  —  To  hold  out.  ( 1.)  To  ex¬ 
tend;  to  stretch  forth;  to  proffer.  “  Fortune  holds  out 
these  to  you  as  rewards.”  (Ben  Jonson.)  (2.)  To  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  or  suffer ;  to  endure;  to  sustain  ;  as,  the  fort 
held  out  till  the  last. 

To  hold  one’s  own,  to  keep  what  belongs  to  one’s  self ; 
to  retain  a  present  state  or  condition  ;  not  to  lose  ground 
or  fall  off.  —  (Naut.)  To  keep  up  in  sailing;  as,  the  ship 
holds  her  own  with  the  fastest.  —  To  hold  up,  to  sustain  ; 
to  support;  to  raise;  to  lift;  to  keep  to  the  mark;  as, 
to  hold  up  the  head. 

“  Heir  from  heir  shall  hold  his  quarrel  up."  —  Shaks. 

Hold,  v.  n.  To  continue  firm  or  fast;  to  remain  fixed; 
as,  the  anchor  holds. 

— To  be  true  ;  to  endure  ;  to  remain  valid  :  to  stand,  as  a 
fact  or  truth;  as,  the  rule  holds  good. —To  remain 
sound,  intact,  or  unbroken ;  to  he  unsubdued ;  not  to 
fail ;  to  persist ;  to  abide. 

“  Our  force  by  land  hath  nobly  held."  —  Shaks. 

— To  halt ;  to  stop ;  to  cease  motion  or  action. 

“  Damn'd  be  him  that  first  cries  ‘  Hold,  enough  ! '  ”  —  Shaks. 

— To  remain  attached;  to  cleave;  to  adhere:  not  to  fall 
away,  part  from,  or  desert;  sometimes  preceding  for, 
to,  or  with;  as,  they  hold  to  their  principles,  I  hold  the 
same  opinion  with  you.  —  To  refrain;  to  place  a  check 
or  restraint  on  one's  self;  —  generally  before  from; 
as,  she  with  difficulty  held  from  using  her  tongue. — 
To  derive  right;  to  admit  dependence  on,  as  for  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  estate,  Ac.;  to  draw  or  deduce  title ;  —  usually 
preceding  of;  as,  he  holds  his  lands  of  the  crown. 

“  The  great  barons  had  .  .  .  petty  barons  holding  under  them." 

Temple. 

To  hold  forth,  to  speak  or  preach  publicly ;  to  ha¬ 
rangue;  to  proclaim. 

“A  petty  conjurer  . . .  held  forth  in  the  market-place." — L‘  Estrange. 

To  hold  in,  to  restrain  or  command  one's  self:  as,  he 
could  hardly  hold  in  his  mirth.  —  To  continue  fortunate 
or  in  luck.  “  The  duke,  playing  at  hazard,  held  in  a 
great  many  hands  together.”  (Swift.)  —  To  hold  off,  to 
keep  at  a  distance  or  aloof  from ;  to  avoid  contact  with. 
—  To  hold  on,  to  cling;  to  take  firm  hold;  to  continue 
without  interruption. 

“  He  held  on,  however,  till  he  was  on  the  very  point  of  breaking.” 

L‘  Estrange. 

To  hold  out,  to  last;  to  endure;  to  continue;  not  to 
break  down  or  give  way ;  not  to  yield  or  be  subdued ; 
as,  our  provisions  hold  out  well. 

“  My  eyes  grow  womanish,  but  yet  my  heart  holds  out.’  — Dryden. 

To  hold  over,  to  remain  in  possession  of  place,  position, 
or  residence  beyond  the  usual  limitation  of  term.  —  To 
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hold  together,  to  remain  in  union ;  to  be  joined  in  coali¬ 
tion  oi  cohesion  ;  as,  the  insurgents  cannot  hold  together 
long. 

“  These  old  Gothic  castles  hold  together  only,  as  it  were,  by  rags 
and  patches.”  — Dryden. 

To  hold  to  or  with,  to  adhere  to ;  to  cooperate,  or  take 
sides  with ;  as,  he  held  to  his  own  opinions.  —  To  hold 
up,  to  sustain  or  support  one’s  self;  to  continue  firm 
and  unbroken;  as,  they  hold  up  wonderfully  under 
their  troubles. —  To  become  fair,  or  stop  raining,  as  the 
weather:  to  cease  to  be  unpropitious  or  downcast. 

“  Quoth  Ralph,  ‘  It  may  hold  up  and  clear.’  ”  ( Hudibras.) 
—  To  keep  up;  to  continue  the  same  course  or  speed; 
not  to  lag  or  fall  behind. 

Hold,  n.  Act  of  holding;  a  grasping;  manner  of  hold¬ 
ing  ;  clasp ;  embrace  ;  seizure ;  gripe ;  —  frequently  used 
reflexively  with  the  verbs  lay,  take,  and  have  ;  as,  to 
take  hold  by  the  hand. 

“  Let  but  them  find  courage  to  lay  hold  on  this  occasion."  Milton. 
—Something  which  may  be  seized  for  support;  that  which 
sustains  one,  or  which  one  takes  hold  of,  or  hangs  on  by. 

“  Without  a  good  hold,  (a  man)  is  ready  to  fall.”  —  Bacon. 
—Power  or  influence  operating  on  the  mind ;  advantage 
that  may  be  employed  in  directing,  persuading,  or  con¬ 
trolling  another;  as,  I  have  a  hold  upon  him. 

“Fear  is  that  passion  ...  by  which  God  and  his  laws  take  the 
Barest  hold  of  us." —  Tillotson. 

Authority,  power,  or  claim  to  take  and  keep. 

•I  On  your  vigour  now,  my  hold  of  this  new  kingdom  all  depends." 

Milton . 

—A  prison  or  place  of  confinement ;  durance ;  custody. 

“  The  prisoner  to  his  hold  retired.” — Dryden. 

— A  place  of  security  ;  a  fortified  place  ;  a  fort ;  a  castle  ; 
a  stronghold. 

“  Captain  of  the  hold." — Scott. 

(Mar.)  The  inner  cavity  of  a  vessel  below  decks,  di¬ 
vided  into  compartments  by  bulkheads  across,  for  the 
reception  of  ballast,  water,  provisions,  and,  chiefly,  car¬ 
go.  The  divisions  of  a  hold  are  termed  the  after-hold, 
main-hold,  and  fore-hold,  respectively,  with  reference  to 
their  several  positions  in  the  ship. 

(Mus.)  Same  as  Pause,  q.  v. 

Holdback,  n.  Restraint;  check;  obstacle.  —  A  con¬ 
trivance,  of  iron  or  leather,  attached  to  the  thill  of  a 
vehicle,  and  connecting  witti  the  harness,  to  hold  back 
the  conveyance  when  going  down  hill,  or  in  backing. 
Hold'en,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Penobscot  co. 
Holden,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of  Worcester 
co.  Pop.  (1895)  2,475. 

Holden,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of  Goodhue  co. 
Holden,  in  Missouri,  a  city  of  Johnson  co.,  43  m.  W.  of 
Sedalia,  on  the  Mo.  Pac.  R.R. ;  lias  a  fine  trade  with  the’ 
farming  region  surrounding.  Pop.  (1897)  abt.  2,650. 
Hold'er,  n.  One  who  holds  or  grasps  in  his  hand,  or  , 
embraces  with  his  arms  ;  also,  one  who  confines,  main¬ 
tains,  possesses,  Ac.  —  That  by  which  anything  is  held ; 
as,  a  kettle-ftoZder.  —  (Naut.)  A  person  employed  in  a 
ship’s  hold. 

Hold'er-forth.  n.  0^  who  holds  forth,  harangues, 
preaches,  or  proclaims. 

Hold'erness,  a  fertile  district  of  England,  in  York- 1 
shire,  lying  between  the  Humber  and  the  North  Sea ;  j 
pop.  28,000.  _ 

Hold'erness,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of 
Grafton  co.  [ 

Hold'fast,  n.  Any  contrivance  used  to  fasten  or  hold 
something  else,  as  a  catch,  a  hook,  a  button,  &c. 
Hold'ing,  n.  Act  of  keeping  hold  of  or  retaining.  — 
A  tenure ;  a  farm  held  of  a  superior  or  manorial  pro¬ 
prietor. 

“  Moldings  were  plentiful,  and  holders  scarce." — Careui. 

— Hold ;  influence  ;  power ;  that  which  binds,  holds,  in¬ 
fluences,  or  controls. 

Hole,  n.  [A.  S.  hoi,  hal ;  D.  and  Icel.  hoi ;  Ger.  hohle  ; 
akin  to  Gr.  hoilos,  hollow.]  A  hollow  place  or  cavity  in 
any  solid  body ;  a  pit ;  a  cavern ;  a  cave ;  a  concavity ; 
an  opening  in,  or  through,  a  solid  body ;  an  aperture  :  an 
interstice ;  an  excavation ;  a  perforation,  and  the  like  ; 
as,  a  hole  in  a  wall.  —  A  cell ;  a  den ;  a  burrow  made  by 
an  animal  for  its  habitation,  or  a  natural  aperture  ten¬ 
anted  by  an  animal ;  —  hence,  by  implication,  any  mean 
habitation,  or  narrow,  dark  lodging. 

■■  Thou  art  content  to  live  within  this  little  hole."— Dryden. 

— An  opening  or  means  of  escape ;  a  shift ;  a  subterfuge ; 

as,  he  found  a  hole  whereby  to  creep  out  of  the  dilemma. 
— v.  n.  To  go  into  a  holp. 

_ v.  a.  To  cut,  dig,  or  make  a  hole  or  holes  in ;  as,  to  hole 

a  boot  for  the  insertion  of  pegs  or  nails.  —  To  chase 
into  a  hole,  as  an  animal,  or  into  a  pocket,  as  in  billiards. 
Hol'ibut,  n.  ( Zodl .)  Same  as  Halibut,  q.  v. 
Hol'idom,  n.  Same  as  Halidome,  q.  v. 
llol'iday,  n.  (Sometimes  written  holy-day.)  [ Holy  and 
day.}  A  holy  or  sacred  day  ;  a  day  set  apart  for  com¬ 
memorating  some  important  event  in  history ;  a  reli¬ 
gious  anniversary ;  a  public  festival ;  as.  the  holidays 
of  the  Church.  —  A  day  of  carnival,  or  of  joy,  gayety, 
or  amusement ;  a  day  of  exemption  from  labor. 

—a.  Pertaining,  or  having  reference  to  a  day  of  festivity, 
or  cessation  of  labor ;  gay ;  sprightly  ;  as,  the  people 
are  in  holiday  costume. 

“  Courage  is  but  a  holiday  kind  of  virtue.”— Dryden. 
Holig’ar'na,  n.  ( Bot .)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Ana- 
cardiacese.  The  fruits  of  the  species  H.  longifolia,  with 
those  of  another  plant  of  the  same  order,  furnish  the 
black  varnish  of  Sylhet,  which  is  much  used  in  India 
for  lacquer-work.  See  Semicarpus. 

Ho'lily,  adv.  [From  holy.}  In  a  holy  manner :  devo- 
tionally ;  piously;  with  sanctity.  —  Inviolably ;  sacred¬ 
ly  ;  hermetically ;  as,  the  secret  was  kept  holily. 


Ho'liness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  holy;  moral 
purity  and  integrity ;  piety  of  heart,  mind,  or  disposi¬ 
tion;  sanctity  of  character;  freedom  from  sin;  moral 
goodness. 

—State  of  being  hallowed  or  sanctified;  consecration  to 
divine  things ;  sacredness. 

His  Holiness.  ( Eccl .)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
the  title  by  which  the  Pope  is  addressed;  equivalent  to 
the  Latin  sanctitas. 

Hol'ing-axe,  n.  A  kind  of  axe  employed  to  cut  holes 
in  posts,  Ac. 

Holla,  interj.  See  IIola. 

Hol  la,  v.  n.  (imp.  and  pp.  hollaed.)  To  halloo;  to 
hollo. 

“  What  hollaing  and  what  stir  is  this  to-day  ?  ’  —  Shake. 
Holland,  or  The  Netherlands,  comprising  the  terri¬ 
tories  formerly  included  within  the  Seven  United  Pro¬ 
vinces,  now  a  secondary  kingdom  of  Europe,  but  which, 
in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  was  an  independent  re¬ 
public,  raised  by  the  industry,  economy,  and  enterprise 
of  its  inhabitants  to  the  first  rank  as  a  maritime  and 
commercial  power.  The  kingdom  of  H.  (inclusive  ol 
Dutch  Limburg  and  Luxemburg)  lies  in  the  N.W  .  part 
of  the  European  continent,  between  Lat.  51°  12'  and 
53°  30'  N.,  and  Lon.  3°  22'  and  7°  12'  E.;  having  E.  the 
Prussian,  Rhenish,  and  Hanoverian  provs.,  S.  Belgium, 
and  W.  and  N.  the  German  Ocean,  or  North  Sea.  Length, 
N.E.  to  S.W.,  abt.  200  m. ;  average  breadth,  abt.  65  m. 
The  W.  half  of  Limburg,  which  belongs  to  //..joins  the 
above  territory  on  the  S.E.,  and  is  inclosed  by  Belgium 
W.  and  S„  and  E.  by  Rhenish  Prussia.  That  part  of  the 
grand-duchy  of  Luxemburg  which  belongs  to  II.  is  situ¬ 
ated  between  Lat.  49°  28'  and  50°  13'  N.,  and  Lou.  5°  45' 
and  6°  30'  E. ;  it  is  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  Dutch 
dominions,  and  surrounded  by  Prussia,  Belgium,  and 
France. — Political  Divisions.  The  following  table  shows 
the  area  and  population  of  each  of  the  eleven  provinces 
of  tlie  kingdom,  and  the  census  of  1892  : 


Provinces. 

Area, 
sq.  in. 

Popidation ,  Provincial 

1892.  |  Capital. 

Groningen . 

Friesland . 

887 

1,280 

1,030 

1,291 

1,957 

530 

1,070 

1,160 

690 

1,980 

850 

279,397 

336,442 

135,658 

302,508 

523,039 

229,054 

878,896 

1,002,144 

202,709 

519,022 

261,853 

Groningen. 

Leeuwarden. 

Assen. 

Zwolle. 

Arnhem. 

Utrecht. 

Haarlem. 

The  Hague. 
Middleburg. 
Bois-le-Duc. 
Maastricht. 

Overyssel . 

Guelderland . 

North  Holland . 

South  Holland . 

North  Brabant . 

Limburg . 

Totals. 

12,725 

4,669,576 

The  greatest  density  of  population  in  the  Holland  pro¬ 
vinces  is  explained  by  the  character  of  the  soil,  the  vari¬ 
ety  ofindustries,  and  thegreat  number  of  large  towns;  all 
tlie  towns  with  100.000  inliab.  and  upwards  (Amsterdam 
Rotterdam  and  the  Hague)  being  situated  in  the  pro 
vince  of  Holland  Tlie  pure  Dutch,  orKetherlanders,  num 
bering  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  millions,  inhabit  tlie 
provs.  of  N.  and  S.  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Utrecht,  and 
Guelderland;  the  Frisians,  speaking  a  dialect  of  tlie 
Dutch  language,  are  dispersed,  to  the  number  of  perhaps 
half  a  million,  through  Overyssel,  Drenthe,  Groningen, 
and  Friesland ;  while  N.  Brabant  is  almost  entirely  in¬ 
habited  by  a  Flemish  population.  Gen.  Desc.  With  the 
exception  of  some  insignificant  hill-ranges  in  Guelder¬ 
land  and  Utrecht,  and  a  few  scattered  heights  in  Over¬ 
yssel,  the  whole  kingdom  is  a  continuous  flat,  partly 
formed  by  the  deposits  brought  down  by  the  rivers  in¬ 
tersecting  it,  and  partly  won  by  human  labor  from  the 
sea,  which  is  above  the  level  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  country.  Holland  is  consequently  at  all  times 
liable  to  dangerous  inundations.  The  west  coast,  how¬ 
ever,  from  the  Helder  to  the  Hook  of  Holland,  is 
partially  protected  by  a  natural  barrier  composed 
of  a  continuous  range  of  sand-hills,  or  dunes,  thrown  up 
by  the  sea,  of  great  breadth,  and  frequently  40  or  50  ft. 
iii  height.  In  other  parts  of  the  country,  particularly 
in  the  provs.  of  Zealand,  Friesland,  and  Guelderland,  tlie 
sea  is  shut  out  by  enormous  artificial  mounds  or  dikes, 
any  failure  in  which  would  expose  extensive  districts  to 
the  risk  of  being  submerged.  In  nothing,  indeed,  is  the 
industry  and  perseverance  of  the  people  so  exemplified 
as  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  these  dikes, 
the  extent  of  which  is  immense,  and  the  labor  and  ex¬ 
pense  required  to  keep  them  in  repair  very  great.  The 
most  stupendous  of  these  works  are  the  dikes  of  West 
Capelle,  in  the  island  of  Walcheren,  and  that  of  the 
Helder.  — Rivers.  The  rivers  of  H.  have  mostly  a  W.  or 
N.  direction.  The  principal  is  the  Rhine,  which,  for  the 
most  part,  separates  N.  Brabant  from  Guelderland  and 
S.  Holland,  and  gives  off  several  branches ;  the  Meuse 
traverses  the  S.E.  part  of  Holland;  the  Scheldt,  its  S.W . 
extremity.  The  Meuse,  Rhine,  and  Scheldt,  all  discharge 
into  the  N.  Sea.  The  {estuary  of  the  Ems  forms  the  N. 
W.  boundary  of  the  kingdom.  Lakes  are  extremely 
numerous,  especially  in  the  N.  provs.;  and  there  are 
also  some  extensive  marshes. — Islands.  The  islands  may 
be  classed  in  groups:  the  S.  group,  composing  a  great 
part  of  the  province  Zealand  and  a  portion  of  Holland,  is 
formed  at  the  mouths  of  the  principal  rivers,  and  com¬ 
prises  Cadsand,  N.  and  S.  Beveland,  Walcheren,  Ac.;  the 
N.  group  follows  the  coast-line  stretching  from  the 
Helder  to  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ems,  and  includes  the 
Texel.  Vlieland,  Schelling,  Amelland,  Ac.  —  Glim.  The 
climate,  generally,  is  variable,  and  the  atmosphere  much 


loaded  with  moisture,  especially  in  the  W.  provs.  Tho 
mean  temperature  of  tlie  year  throughout  the  country 
is  stated  to  be  47°  Fahr.  In  winter,  N.  and  N.E.  winds- 
are  common ;  snow  tails  abundantly,  and  even  tho 
Zuyder-Zee  is  sometimes  frozen  over.—  Nat.  Prod.  Iho 
soil  is  almost  everywhere  alluvial  clay  and  sand.  II. 
possesses  little,  if  any,  mineral  wealth.  It  lias  no  mines- 
of  any  description.  No  coal  deposits  are  found,  but.  ex¬ 
tensive  beds  of  marine  peat,  ot  a  most  excellent-  quality ,. 
abound.  Potter’s  clay,  fuller’s  earth,  and  some  calca¬ 
reous  products,  are  met  with,  but  scarcely  any  stone  is 
found  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  The 
kingdom  contains  very  little  wood.  There  is  some  tim¬ 
ber  in  the  E.  provinces  ;  and  at  tlie  Hague,  Utrecht,  and 
Haarlem,  there  are  woods  of  oak,  elm,  and  beech,  but, 
generally  speaking,  most  of  tlie  trees  have  been  planted. 
The  principal  canals,  especially  in  and  near  the  towns, 
are  lined  with  rows  of  willows  and  poplars  ;  and  in  va¬ 
rious  places  along  the  sandy  shore,  firs  are  produced. 
In  other  respects  the  vegetation  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  England.  The  zoology,  also  in  most  respects,  is  like 
that  of  the  S.  and  central  part  of  Great  Britain.  Hares- 
and  rabbits  are  plentiful,  but  not  winged  game.  The 
pools  and  marshy  grounds  abound  with  frogs  and  other 
reptiles,  which  form  a  favorite  *ood  for  storks.  These- 
birds  are  particularly  numerous  in  II.,  and  great  favor¬ 
ites; —  heavy  penalties  being  enforced  on  their  wilful 
destroyers.  Water-fowl  are  very  abundant.  Fish  is  ob¬ 
tained  in  large  quantities,  and  tlie  herring-fishery  forms 
a  most  important  source  of  wealth.—  Canals,  die.  The 
general  aspect  of  II.  is  different  from  that  of  any  other 
country  in  Europe.  Its  surface  presents  one  vast  net¬ 
work  of  canals,  tlie  greater  number  of  which  are  appro¬ 
priated  to  land-drainage;  many,  however,  are  navigable 
by  targe  vessels.  The  principal  is  the  Grand  Ship  Canal 
of  N.  Holland,  between  Amsterdam  and  Nieuwdiep,  on. 
the  Helder.  This  noble  work,  the  greatest  of  its  kind 
in  Europe,  is  about  51  m.  long,  125  feet  wide  at  its  sur¬ 
face,  and  36  at  bottom,  with  a  depth  of  20  feet  9  inches  ; 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  $4,750,000.  The  facility  with, 
which  the  country  may  be  laid  under  water,  contributes 
materially  to  its  strength  in  a  military  point  of  view. 
This,  indeed,  is  not  a  resource  to  be  resorted  to,  except 
on  extreme  occasions;  hut  it  was  repeatedly  made  use 
of  in  the  war  of  liberation,  and  also  in  1672,  when  Louis 
XIV.  of  France  invaded  the  country.  The  roads  and 
private  estates  are  commonly  fenced  by  canals  or  ditches 
alone;  hedges  being  extremely  rare.  The  highways  in. 
the  central  provinces  are  among  the  best  in  Europe. 
Water-carriage  is,  however,  the  main  system  of  trans¬ 
port  which  obtains  in  H.  —  Agric.  Tlie  principal  grain* 
cultivated  are  rye  and  buckwheat;  next  to  these  come 
oats  and  barley.  About  1,000,000  lasts  of  wheat  are 
grown  yearly,  the  bulk  of  which  is  consumed  in  distil¬ 
leries,  and  starch  and  other  manufactories.  Pulse  and 
garden  vegetables  are  abundantly  raised,  besides  woad, 
millet,  and  madder.  Flax  is  also  produced  in  large 
quantities.  The  vine  is  cultivated  in  Luxemburg.  Ut¬ 
recht  and  Guelderland  are  noted  for  their  tobacco. 
Potatoes,  hemp,  chiccory,  rape-seed,  beet-root,  hops,  and 
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some  medicinal  herbs,  are  the  other  chief  articles  of 
produce.  The  ancient  passion  of  the  Dutch  for  tulips, 
and  other  bulbous  plants  still  exists,  though  now  con¬ 
fined  within  reasonable  limits ;  there  are  some  large 
flower-gardens,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Haarlem  par¬ 
ticularly,  from  which  great  numbers  of  bulbs  are  an¬ 
nually  exported.  Tlie  rearing  of  live-stock  is  a  much 
more  important  source  of  national  wealth  than  tillage. 
The  horned  cattle  of  N.  Holland  are  celebrated  for 
their  beauty ;  in  S.  Holland,  they  resemble  the  Devon 
breed.  The  Dutch  horses  are  good,  and  well  adapted 
for  draught ;  the  best  are  those  of  Friesland.  The 
breeds  of  sheep  are  bad  or  indifferent,  but  they  yield! 
a  great  deal  of  coarse  wool.  Dairy  husbandry  is  car¬ 
ried  on  to  a  great  and  profitable  extent ;  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  butter,  and  an  estimated  annual  export  of 
340,000  cwt.  of  cheese,  are  seut  to  England. — Manuf. 
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The  principal  mannf.  are  those  of  cotton  anil  woollen 
cloths,  particularly  the  former.  Thereare,  besides, others 
of  silks,  and  velvets ;  of  paper,  leather,  hats,  cordage, 
needles,  white-lead  (the  best  in  the  world),  borax  and 
other  chemicals,  colors,  tobacco,  and  liquors.  Sugar¬ 
refining  is  largely  operated  in,  and  at  Utrecht  and  Ley¬ 
den  immense  quantities  of  bricks  and  tiles  are  made. 
Lapidaries’  work  obtains  a  famous  repute  for  Amsterdam. 
Ship-building  is  another  important  branch  of  industry. 
— Colonies  and  Com.  The  commerce  of  the  Dutch  was 
formerly  the  most  extensive  carried  on  by  a  European 
power  ;  and  the  wealth  which  it  brought  into  the  coun¬ 
try  furnished  her  with  the  means  of  supporting  the  vast 
expense  of  her  lengthened  struggle  with  Spain,  and  of 
her  subsequent  contests  with  France  and  England.  The 
circumstances  under  which  the  Hollanders  have  been 
placed,  the  natural  poverty  of  their  soil,  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  unremitting  vigilance  to  prevent  its  being  sub¬ 
merged,  made  industry  and  economy  a  condition  of  their 
existence.  H.  being  destitute  of  iron,  coal,  timber,  and 
many  other  indispensable  articles,  the  prosecution  of 
commerce  is  there  not  a  matter  of  choice  but  of  necessity ; 
and  hence  it  is  that,  in  the  earliest  periods,  we  find  the 
Batavians  distinguished  for  their  fisheries,  their  shipping, 
and  their  commercial  enterprise.  For  a  lengthened 
period  they  engrossed  nearly  the  whole  sea-fishery  of 
Europe,  and  they  were  long  the  carriers  and  factors  of 
the  principal  European  states.  Holland  was  still,  at  her 
emancipation  from  the  French  yoke,  in  1814,  the  richest 
country  in  Europe.  An  abstract  of  the  colonies  pos¬ 
sessed  by  Holland  is  as  follows  : 


Foreign  Possessions. 

Area 

Eng.  sq.  m. 

Population . 

East  Indies. 

Java,  Madura,  Borneo,  Sumatra, 
and  W.  Coast  of  Celebes,  the 
Moluccas,  Ac . 

690, 4S1 

28,350,661 

W.  Indies  and  S.  America. 
Curayoa,  Aruba.  St.  Martin, 
Bonaire,  St.  Eustache,  Saba 
and  Surinam . 

54,187 

85,792 

West  Coast  of  Africa . 

10,625 

110,118 

Total. 

755,293 

28,546,571 

The  foreign  trade,  although  less  than  it  was  formerly, 
still  continues  to  be  considerable  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  country.  The  total  value  of  exports  for  the 
year  1895  was  $451,200,000,  of  which  $14,900,000  was  to 
the  U.  S. ;  of  imports,  $577,520,000,  $44,320,000  from  the 
U.  S.  In  these  statistics  the  Dutch  colonies  include 
their  quota. — Govt.  <kc.  The  Netherlands  form  a  consti¬ 
tutional  monarchy,  under  a  fundamental  charter  (grand 
ovet)  proclaimed  in  1848.  This  charter  vests  the  whole 
legislative  authority  in  a  parliament  composed  of  two 
chambers,  called  the  States  General.  Both  chambers 
are  elective,  and  the  second  has  alone  the  initiative  of 
new  laws  and  the  origination  of  financial  measures. 
The  executive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign, 
and  exercised  by  him  through  a  council  of  ministers, 
consisting  of  7  depts.,  viz.,  those  oi  the  Interior,  Finance, 
Justice,  Colonies,  Foreign  Affairs,  Marine,  and  War. 
There  were  on  Jan.  1,  1896,  1,632  miles  of  railway  in 
operation  ;  while  the  State  telegraphs  had  a  total  length 
of  3,497  miles,  with  12,511  miles  of  wire.  The  army  in 
1896  had  a  total  strength  of  26,972  men  and  1,882  offi¬ 
cers;  the  navy  comprised  10  ironclads,  12  ironclad  moni¬ 
tors,  37  torpedo  boats  and  ether  vessels.  The  revenue 
for  1896  was  $52,343,318;  expenditures,  $54,312,584; 
public  debt,  $429,117,060. — Religion,  Education,  ike.  The 
religion  officially  recognized  by  the  state  is  Protestant, 
buf  the  freest  liberty  of  conscience,  and  complete  social 
equality  is  granted  to  the  members  of  all  religious 
professions.  Education  is  well  conducted,  and  very 
generally  diffused. — Cities.  The  Hague  is  the  state  cap., 
and,  besides  the  chief  provincial  cities  before  mentioned, 
the  principal  places  remaining  are  Leyden,  Haarlem, 
i  Dordrecht,  Nimeguen,  Delft,  Zwolle,  Kampen,  and  The 
Helder.  —  Hist.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  II.  was  in¬ 
habited  chiefly  by  Batavi  and  Frisii,  (q.  v.)  In  the 
reign  of  Vitellius  the  Batavians  endeavored  unsuccess¬ 
fully  to  free  themselves  from  the  Roman  yoke;  in  the 
2d  century  their  country  was  overrun  by  the  Saxons  ; 
in  the  8th  it  was  conquered  by  Charles  Martel ;  and  it 
subsequently  formed  a  part  of  Charlemagne’s  dominions. 
From  the  10th  to  the  14th  century,  the  Netherlands 
were  divided  into  many  petty  sovereignties,  under  the 
dukes  of  Brabant,  the  counts  of  Holland  and  Flanders, 
Ac.  In  1383,  however,  by  marriage  and  otherwise,  the 
whole  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy ; 
thence  to  the  house  of  Austria;  and,  lastly,  in  1548, 
under  the  rule  of  Charles  V.  The  union  with  Spain  was 
a  calamity  for  H.  The  Dutch  had  long  been  in  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  many  political  rights  and  privileges;  they 
had  extensive  fisheries  and  trade,  and  they  had,  as  a  ma¬ 
jority,  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  Philip 
II.,  who  regarded  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Hollan¬ 
ders  as  usurpations  on  his  own  prerogative,  and  who  ab¬ 
horred  the  Reformed  faith.resolveil  to  recover  the  former, 
and  to  suppress  or  extirpate  the  latter.  To  accomplish 
this  double  end,  he  sent  in  1567  the  Duke  of  Alva  (q.v.), 
with  a  powerful  army,  into  the  Low  Countries.  But  the 
proscriptions  and  massacres  with  which  this  sanguinary 
though  able  soldier  filled  the  country  failed  of  their 
object.  The  Dutch,  instead  of  being  subdued,  were  at 
length  driven  into  open  rebellion.  The  malcontents 
captured  the  Briel  in  1572;  and  after  a  struggle  un¬ 
equalled  for  duration,  for  the  sacrifices  it  imposed  on 
the  weaker  party,  and  for  the  importance  of  its  results, 
the  independence  of  the  republic  of  the  Seven  United 
Provinces  was  acknowledged  by  Spain  in  1609.  Except 


that  it  was  occasionally  darkened  by  intestine  feuds, 
the  half  century  that  succeeded  this  event  is  the  bright¬ 
est  in  Batavian  annals.  The  commerce  of  H.  attained 
to  an  unrivalled  magnitude;  and  while  she  extended 
her  colonies  and  conquests  over  some  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  provinces  in  the  E.  and  W.  Indies,  she  successfully 
resisted  Louis  XIV.,  contended  with  England  for  the 
empire  of  the  sea,  and  was  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
bulwarks  of  the  Protestant  faith.  From  the  death  of 
Louis  XIV.  down  to  the  F’rench  Revolution,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  H.  gradually  declined,  not  so  much  from  any 
decay  of  her  own  resources  as  from  the  superior  growth 
of  commerce  and  manufactures  in  England  and  other 
states.  The  policy  of  H.  had  long  been  peaceful ;  but 
that  did  not  protect  her  from  being  overrun  by  revolu¬ 
tionary  France.  In  1806,  she  was  erected  into  a  king¬ 
dom  for  Louis,  a  brother  of  Napoleon  I.;  and  on  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  downfall,  she  was  united  with  Belgium, and  formed 
into  a  monarchy  under  the  house  of  Orange,  the  foun¬ 
ders  of  her  liberties ;  but  this  union  was  never  cordial. 
The  Dutch  and  Belgians  are,  in  fact,  totally  dissimilar 
in  their  religion,  character,  and  pursuits ;  and  the  con¬ 
nection  between  them  was  dissolved  by  the  revolt  of 
the  Belgians  soon  after  the  French  Revolution  of  1830. 
H.  therefore  has  now  nearly  the  same  limits  as  before 
her  occupation  by  the  French  in  1795. 

Rulers  op  Holland. 

(From  the  date  of  revolt  against  the  Spanish  yoke.) 

STADTHOLDERS. 

1559.  William  I.  of  Orange,  1584.  Maurice  (of  Nassau), 
(surnamed  the  Taci-  1625.  Frederick  Henry, 
turn.)  1647.  William  II. 

REPUBLIC. 

1650.  John  De  Witt,  (Grand-Pensionary.) 

STADTHOLDER. 

1672.  William  III.,  (elected  king  of  England.) 

REPUBLIC. 

1720-1770.  Heinsius,  (Grand-Pensionary.) 

STADTHOLDERS. 

1747.  William  IV.  1751.  William  V. 

REPUBLIC. 

1805.  Schimmelpenninck,  (Grand-Pensionary.) 

KINGDOM  OP  HOLLAND. 

1806.  Louis  Bonaparte.  1810.  (United  to  France.) 

KINGDOM  OP  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

1815.  William  I.  1849.  William  III. 

1840.  William  II.  1890.  Wilhelmina. 

Horiancl,  n.  A  sort  ot  fine  linen,  first  manufactured 
in  Holland.  See  Linen,  Manufacture. 

Hol'laml.  in  lllinoi a,  a  township  of  Shelby  county. 

Hol'laml.  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Dubois  co.,  about 
38  miles  N.E.  of  Evansville.  Pop.  (1890)  548. 

Hol'laml.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-town  of  Hampden 
co.,  about  70  m.  W.S.W.  of  Boston. 

Hol'laml.  in  Mu  lligan  a  flourishing  city  of  Ottawa  co., 
at  the  mouth  of  Black  river,  on  the  C.  &  W.  M.  R.R., 
25  m.  S.W.  of  Grand  Rapids.  Has  extensive  leather 
manufactures  and  other  industries,  and  a  fine  local 
trade.  Seat  of  Hope  College  (Dutch  Reformed).  Pop 
(1894)  6,307. 

Hol'laml,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-town  of  Hunterdon  co. 

Hol'laml,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Erie  co.,  about  25  m.  S.E.  of  Buffalo.  Pop.  of  village 
(1890)  582. 

Hol'laml,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Lucas  co. 

llol'laml.  in  Vermont,  a  post-town  of  Orleans  co.,  about 
55  m.  N.N.E,  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  (1890)  878. 

llol'laml,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-township  of  Brown  co. 

— A  township  of  La  Crosse  co. 

— A  township  of  Sheboygan  co. 

Hol'laml.  a  name  applied  to  a  district  of  Lincolnshire, 
in  England,  embracing  an  area  of  250,000  acres,  with  a 
pop.  of  75,000. 

Holland.  IIenrt  Richard  Vassall  Fox,  (Lord,)  an 
English  statesman,  b.  1773,  was  the  only  son  of  Stephen, 
second  Lord  Holland, elder  brother  of  Charles  James  F’ox 
(q.  i’.)  During  his  travels  in  Italy,  he  formed  an  intimacy 
with  the  wife  of  Sir  Godfrey  Webster,  Bart. ;  in  conse- 


Fig.  1303. — Holland  house. 
(Kensington,  London.) 


quence  of  which  the  latter  brought  an  action  against  him, 
and  obtained  $30,000  damages.  Lady  Webster  being  sub¬ 
sequently  divorced,  Lord  H.  married  her  in  1797,  and  on 
that  occasion  took,  by  royal  sign-manual,  the  surname 
of  Vassall.  During  his  parliamentary  career,  which 
commenced  in  1798,  he  was  the  uncompromising  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  Catholic  claims;  a  zealous  promoter  of  every 
endeavor  to  soften  the  asperities  of  the  law;  and  an  as- 


serter  of  popular  rights  in  the  most  extensive  sense  of 
the  term.  When  the  Whig  party  came  into  power  in 
1830,  he  became  a  cabinet  minister  and  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  D.  1840.  During  his  life-time 
Holland  House,  at  Kensington,  (F’ig.  1303,)  presided  over 
by  Lady  If.,  who  died  in  1845,  was  the  most  renowned 
temple  of  wit,  social  graces,  and  hospitality  in  England. 

Hol'laml  ILitiitl i ii££.  is  a  village  of  prov.  of  (Ontario, 
abt.  35  m.  N.  of  Toronto. 

Hol'laml,  (Blew.)  See  Australia. 

llol'laml.!  Xorl  Ii  and  Solid  Ii.)  two  maritime  provs. 
of  the  Netherlands,  or  kingdom  of  Holland,  bounded  W. 
by  the  German  Ocean,  S.  by  Zealand,  E.  by  the  Zuyder- 
Zee  and  the  prov.  of  Utrecht.  From  the  humidity  of 
both  soil  and  climate,  not  much  land  is  under  tillage, 
and  that  little  is  in  S.  Holland.  The  crops  principally 
cultivated  are  wheat,  madder,  tobacco,  hemp,  and  flax. 
The  principal  agricultural  wealth  consists  in  the  pas¬ 
tures,  which  are  almost  unrivalled  in  the  abundance  and 
luxuriance  of  the  grass  which  they  produce ;  and  on 
this  are  fed  large  numbers  of  cattle,  many  of  which  are 
exported  to  Great  Britain.  Chief  Towns  in  IV.  Holland, 
Amsterdam,  Haarlem,  and  Zaardam;  in  <S.  Holland,  Rot¬ 
terdam,  the  Hague,  Leyden,  and  Dort. — See  Holland. 

Hol'lamler,  n.  (Geog.)  A  Dutchman;  a  native  or 
inhabitant  of  Holland,  or  the  Netherlands. 

Hol'lamlish,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Holland, 
or  the  Netherlands;  resembling  the  people  of  Holland; 
Dutch. 

Hol'laml  Patent,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Oneida  co.,  abt.  11  m.  N.N.E.  of  Utica. 

Hol'lamls,  n.  sing.  Gin  made  in  Holland;  scheidam. 

Hol'len.  n.  An  old  English  writing  of  Hollt,  q.  v. 

Hol'Ienback,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  township  of  Lu¬ 
zerne  co. 

Hol'ley,  in  Florida,  a  post-office  of  Santa  Rosa  co. 

Holley,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Orleans  co, 
about  22  in.  W.  of  Rochester.  Pop.  (1890)  1,381. 

Hol'ley,  in  Oregon,  a  post-office  of  Linn  co. 

Hol'liday,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Shelby  co. 

II oi  l iilny shii rg,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough, 
cap.  of  Blair  co.,  on  the  Juniata  river,  near  the  E.  base 
of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  8  m.  S.  of  Altoona,  on 
Penua.  R.R.  Pop.  (1897)  about  3,150. 

Hol'lis,  in  Illinois,  a  village  and  township  of  Peoria  co., 
abt.  11  m.  N.W.  of  Peoria. 

Hol'lis,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  York  co.,  abt.  60 
m.  S.W.  of  Augusta. 

Hol'lis,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-townsliip  of  Hills¬ 
borough  co.,  abt.  7  m.  S.  of  Nashua. 

Hol'lis  Centre,  in  Maine,  a  post-office  of  York  co. 

Hol'listerville,  in  Penna,  a  P.O.  of  Wayne  co. 

Hol'liston,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-villaae  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Middlesex  co.,  abt.  25  in.  W.S.W.  of  the  city  of 
Boston. 

llol'lo,  Hol'Ioa,  Hol'la,  v.  n.  [A.  S  ahlowan,  to 
low  or  bellow  again  —  a,  intensive,  and  hlowan,  to  low. 
See  Halloo.]  To  halloo ;  to  hail ;  to  call  out  or  ex¬ 
claim  loudly. 

“  In  his  ear  I’ll  hollo  Mortimer  1”  — Shake. 

Hollo,  Hol'Ioa,  inter j.  and  n.  A  shout;  a  loud  call ; 
a  hail;  also,  a  word  used  in  calling,  equivalent  to  ho! 
hey!  halloo!  (In  frequent  use,  when  hailing  ships  at  sea.) 

Hol'lock,  n.  A  sort  of  sweet  wine  in  use  in  the  16th 
century. 

Hol  low,  a.  [A.  S.  hoi.  See  Hole.]  Containing  an 
empty  space ;  not  solid ;  cavernous  ;  concave ;  sunken ; 
empty ;  void ;  evacuated  in  the  interior ;  as,  a  hollow 
vessel,  a  hollow  sphere. 

“  The  hollow  oak  our  palace  is,  our  heritage  the  sea.”  Cunningham. 

— Deep;  low;  resembling  sound  reverberated  from  a  cav¬ 
ity,  or  designating  such  a  sound  :  as,  a  hollow  voice. 

“  ’Twas  when  the  sea  was  roaring  with  hollow  blasts  of  wind."  Gay. 

— Insincere ;  faithless ;  deceitful ;  not  sound ;  as,  a  hollow 
heart,  hollow  protestations. 

Hollow  eye,  an  eye  sunk  deep  in  its  orbit. —  Hollow- 
ware,  hollow  vessels  or  utensils  ;  —  a  term  generally 
given  in  commerce  to  cast-iron  or  tin  cooking-vessels, 
earthenware,  &c. 

Hollow  bastion.  ( Fortif .)  A  bastion  in  which  the 
terre-plein  is  limited  by  a  line  parallel  to  the  scarp,  and 
along  which  the  interior  slope  of  the  rampart  extends 
continuously. — Hollow  shot.  (Gun.)  Empty  shells,  with 
metal  screw-plugs,  sometimes  used  in  the  navy. 

Hollow  Revetment.  See  Revktement.  —  Hollow  newel. 
(Arch.)  An  opening  in  the  middle  of  a  staircase,  the 
steps  only  being  supported  at  one  end  by  the  surround¬ 
ing  wall ;  the  ends  next  the  hollow  are  unsupported. — 
Hollow  quoin,  a  pier  of  brick  or  stone  made  behind  the 
lock-gates  of  canals. 

Hollow  square.  (Mil.)  See  Square. 

— n.  A  hole ;  a  cavity :  a  place  excavated  ;  a  cave  or  cav¬ 
ern  ;  a  den;  as,  the  hollow  of  the  hand. 

“  The  happy  hollow  of  a  tree.”  —  Shake. 

— Any  depression  of  surface  in  a  body;  a  concavity;  a 
groove  ;  a  canal ;  a  gut ;  a  channel. 

“  The  little  springs  are  conveyed  .  .  .  into  the  main  hollow  of  tho 
aqueduct.”  —  Addison. 

_ V.  a.  [A.  S.  holian ;  0.  Ger.  holjan,  to  hollow.]  To  make 

hollow;  to  excavate;  to  cause  a  depression  of  surface, 
as  by  digging,  cutting,  engraving,  &c. 

“Trees,  rudely  hollow'd  did  the  waves  sustain.”  —  Dryden. 

—adv.  So  as  to  render  hollow  or  empty;  utterly;  com¬ 
pletely;  thoroughly ;  —  generally  following  the  verb 
beat ;  as,  we  beat  the  enemy  hollow ;  and  often  with  all; 
as,  that  girl’s  face  beats  the  other  all  hollow. 

Hol'loxv,  interj.  Same  as  Halloo,  q.  v. 

—v.  n.  To  shout;  to  call ;  to  halloo ;  to  hail. 

»  He,  with  his  hounds,  comes  hollowing  from  the  stab/e  "—Pope. 

— v.  a.  To  urge  on,  call,  or  hail  by  shouting. 
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Holloway,  a  suburban  flist.  of  London,  the  English 
metropolis,  4  m.  N.  of  St.  Paul’s;  pop.  abt.  27,000. 
Holloway  villc,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  ofBureauco. 
Hol'low-liearted,  «.  Faithless;  insincere;  deceit¬ 
ful;  talse ;  of  practice  or  sentiment  differing  from  pro¬ 
fession  ;  not  sound  and  true. 

“Hollow-hearted,  disaffected  maliguants."  —  Hudibras. 

Hollowly,  aclv.  In  a  hollow  manner;  faithlessly; 
deceitfully. 

“  Try  your  penitence,  if  it  be  sound,  or  hollowly  put  on.” — Shake. 
Hollowness,  n.  State  of  being  hollow  or  concave; 
excavation  ;  depression  of  surface. — Faithlessness  insin¬ 
cerity;  deceitfuluess ;  treacherousness. 
Hollowtown,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Highland  co. 
Hollow-tree.  ft.  ( Bot .)  See  Sammjcus. 

Hollow  ville,  in  New  York-,  a  P.  0.  of  Columbia  co. 
Holly,  ft.  [A.  S.  holegn,  holen;  W.  celyn.  Etymol.  un¬ 
certain.]  (Bot.)  See  Ilkx. 

Holly,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township  ol 
Oakland  co.,oii  2  [abroad  lines, 7  m.S.K.  of  Flint.  Pup. 
(1894)  1,231. 

Holly  Creek,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Murray  co., 
about  10  m.  S.  of  Spring'  Place. 

Hol'lyhock.  «.  [  A.  S.  holihoc,  probably  from  holig, 

holy,  and  hoc ;  W.  hocys.  mallow.]  (Hot.)  The  common 
name  of  Althsea  rosea  and  ficifolia,  a  tall  flowering  plant 
of  the  genus  Althsea,  cultivated  in  gardens. 

Holly  Springs,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-village  of 
Wake  county. 

Holly  Spring',  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village  of  Dallas 
county. 

Holly  Springs,  a  city,  cap.  of  Marshall  co.,  on  the 
Ill.  Cent.,  and  the  K.  C.,  M.  &  B.  R.  Rs.,  46  m.  S.  E.  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.;  an  important  trade  and  educational 
center.  Pop.  (1697)  about  2,500. 

Hollywood,  a  village  and  parish  of  Ireland,  in  the  co. 

of  Down,  Ulster,  about  4  in.  N.E.  of  Belfast.  Pop.  1,500. 
Hollywood,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of  Carver 
co. 

Holm,  Holme  (horn),  n.  [A.  S.  Low  Ger.,  Get-,  and 
Dan. ;  Swed.  holme.  Etymol.  unknown.]  A  river  isle ; 
an  islet;  an  ait. — A  low,  flat  area  of  rich  land  skirting 
the  banks  of  a  river. 

“  The  soft  wiud  blowiug  over  meadowy  holms." — Tennyson. 

Holm,  n.  [See  Holly.]  (Bot.)  See  Qr Liters, 
llolin  del.  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Monmouth  co.,  about  35  m.  N.N.E.  of  Trenton.  Pop. 
of  township  (1890)  1,497. 

Holmes  (horns),  Oliver  Wendell,  an  eminent  Amer¬ 
ican  physician  and  man  of  letters,  son  of  the  Rev. 
Abiel  Holmes,  author  of  the  Annals  of  America,  was 
born  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Aug.  29, 1809.  After  gradua¬ 
ting  at  Harvard  in  1829,  lie  studied  law  and  medicine, 
receiving  (after  a  two  years’  residence  in  Paris)  his 
medical  degree  in  1836.  In  1839-40  Dr.  H.  was  ap¬ 
pointed  professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  Dart¬ 
mouth  College,  and,  in  1847,  Parkman  professor  of 
the  same  sciences  in  the  Medical  School  of  Harvard 
University,  which  position  he  continued  to  fill  until  his 
death.  Dr.  H.’s  contributions  to  literature  were  many, 
varied  and  distinguished.  In  1836  he  made  his  maiden 
effort  in  the  world  of  letters  with  a  volume  of  Poems, 
which  proved  an  encouraging  venture.  In  1842  ap¬ 
peared  Lectures  on  Homoeopathy  and  its  Kindred  Delusions ; 
and  in  1848  a  lieport  on  Medical  Literature.  In  1857-8, 
and  the  two  following  years,  The  Autocrat  of  the  Break¬ 
fast  Table,  The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table,  and 
Elsie  Vernier,  successively  delighted  Dr.  H.'a  admirers, 
both  in  this  couutvy  and  in  England,  where  his  works 
are  held  in  high  estimation,  the  Autocrat  alone  possess¬ 
ing  sufficient  humor,  and  that  of  the  highest  order,  to 
make  an  average  literary  reputation.  These  were  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  turn  by  Currents  and  Counter-Currents,  in 
1861 ;  Songs  in  Many  Keys,  in  1861 ;  Soundings  from  the 
Atlantic,  1864;  The  Guardian  Angel,  1867  ;  Mechanism  in 
Thought  and  Morals.  1870  ;  Ac.  Died  Oct.  7, 1894. 
Holmes,  in  Florida,  a  N.W.  co.,  adjoining  Alabama; 
area,  about  535  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Choctawatchie  river,  and 
numerous  smaller  streams.  Surface,  generally  level ; 
soil,  moderately  fertile.  Cap.  Westville.  Pop.  (1890) 
6,232. 

Holmes,  in  Michigan ,  a  township  of  Mackinac  co. 
Holmes,  in  Mississippi,  a  central  co.,  area,  about  750 
sq.m.  Rivers.  Yazoo  and  Big  Black.  Surface,  level; 
soil,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Lexington.  Pop.  (1890)  30,790. 
Holmes,  in  Ohio,  a  N.E.  central  co.;  area,  about  436 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Walhonding  river,  Killbuck  creek,  and 
numerous  smaller  streams.  Surface,  hilly;  soil,  fertile 
Cap.  Millersburg.  Pop.  (1890)  21,139. 

—A  township  of  Crawford  co. 

Holnies'lmrg,  in  Pennsylvania ,  a  suburban  village 
within  the  incorporated  limits  of  Philadelphia,  about 
10  miles  N.E.  of  the  City  Hall. 

Holmes  City,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-town  of  Douglas 
co.,  about  11  m.  S.W.  of  Alexandria.  Pop.  (1897)  910. 
Holmes  Hole  (now  Vineyard  Haven),  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  a  post-village  of  Dukes  co.,  60  m.  S.  E.  of  Boston. 
It  lias  a  tine  harbor,  at  the  entrance  of  which  stands 
H  H  Lighthouse,  exhibiting  a  fixed  light,  60  feet  above 
sea-level.  Lat.  41°  29'  N. ;  Lon.  70°  36'  40". 

Holmes  Park,  in  Missouri,  a  P.  0.  of  Jackson  co. 
Holmes'ville,  in  Georgia,  a  village,  cap.  of  Appling 
co.,  about  115  m.  8.  E.  of  Milledgeville. 
Holmes'ville,  |iu  Louisiana,  a  post-office  of  Union 
parish. 

Holmesville.  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village  of  Pike  co., 
on  the  Bogue  Chitto  river,  about  90  m.  S.  of  Jackson. 
Holmesville.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Holmes  co., 
about  85  miles  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

—A  village  of  Marion  co.,  about  48  m.  N.N.W.  of  Columbus. 


llolmite.  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Seybertite.  q.  v. 
Hol'oeaust,  n.  [Gr.  holokaustos  —  kotos,  whole,  and 
kaid,  I  burn.]  A  solemn  sacrifice  among  the  ancients, 
in  which  the  whole  of  the  victim  was  consumed  upon 


Fig.  1304.  —  a  burnt-offering. 

the  altar,  in  contradistinction  to  the  usual  custom  of 
burning  only  a  portion.  A  similar  custom  prevailed 
among  the  jews;  it  is  called  in  the  Old  Testament  a 
burnt-offering. 

HolocryjVtic,  a.  [Gr.  holos,  entire,  and  lcryptein.  to 
hide.]  Concealing  thoroughly  ;  that  cannot  be  under¬ 
stood  or  ascertained  ;  as,  a  liolocryptie  cipher. 

Holofer'nes.  See  Judith. 

Holograph,  ( hdl’o-graf ,)  n.  [Gr.  holos,  and  graph 5,  to 
write.]  Any  writing,  deed,  testament,  or  memorandum, 
wholly  in  the  handwriting  of  the  person  from  whom  it 
issues. 

Holograph 'sc,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  holo¬ 
graphs  ;  of  the  character  of  a  holograph. 

XBololie'dral.  a.  [Gr.  hol.os,  and  hedra,  base.]  (Min.) 
Having  all  the  similar  angles  similarly  replaced. 

Holom'eter,  n.  [Gr.  holos,  and  metron,  measure.]  A 
mathematical  instrument  for  taking  measures. 

Holopty'chiiis,  n.  [Gr.  holos,  entire;  ptyche,  wrin¬ 
kle— literally,  “  all-wrinkle.”J  (Pal.)  A  genus  of  sau- 
roid  fishes,  belonging  to  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous 
periods.  Their  enamelled  scales  have  corrugated  or 
wrinkled  surfaces,  and  this  character  suggested  the 
generic  name.  The  Holoptychii,  judging  from  their 
fragmentary  remains,  must  have  been  of  great  size  — 
from  8  to  10,  or  even  12  feet  in  length.  They  were 
armed  with  numerous  sharp-pointed  fish-teeth,  and  also 
with  larger  reptilian  teeth  of  conical  form,  placed  at 
intervals  in  either  jaw,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of 
seizing  and  cutting  up  their  bulkier  prey. 

II <> lose ri'ceons,  a.  [Gr.  holos,  whole,  and  Lat.  seri- 
ceus,  silken.]  (Zoi)l.)  Covered  with  thick-set,  short,  de¬ 
cumbent  hairs;  a  kind  of  pubescence  resembling  satin. 

liolot  liu'ria.  n.  ( ZoSl .)  A  genus  or  order  of  marine 
Radiata,  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  char¬ 
acters  of  which 
are.  that  the  body 
is  of  an  elongated 
form,  defended  by 
a  coriaceous  in¬ 
tegument;  open 
at  both  ends,  and 
perforated  by  numerous  small  canals,  through  which 
suckers  are  protruded.  At  the  anterior  extremity  is 
the  mouth,  furnished  with  many  retractile  tentacula, 
and  at  the  opposite  ends  is  the  aperture  of  the  cloaca. 
The  species  called  Beche-de-mer,  or  Trepang,  II.  edulis, 
is  caught  and  dried  in  great  quantities  by  the  Malays 
for  the  Chinese  markets,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Celestial 
Empire  being  excessively  fond  of  it  as  a  principal  in¬ 
gredient  in  restorative  soups. 

Hol|».  Holp'en.old  form  of  imp.  and  pp.  of  Help.  q.v. 

Holstein,  (hol'stin,)  (House  of,)  a  princely  German 
family,  which  includes  the  royal  line  of  Denmark,  the 
collateral  branches  of  Hnlstein-Sonderburg-Augusten- 
burg,  and  the  ducal  race  of  H ilstein-Gnttorp,  which  last 
is  again  divided  into  two  branches, —  the  elder  being 
the  reigning  line  of  Russia,  while  the  younger  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  Gustavus,  Prince  of  Wasa,  a  field-marshal  in 
the  Austrian  service,  and  also  by  the  Oldenburg  family. 

Hol'stein.  a  duchy  of  N.  Germany,  formerly  belong¬ 
ing  to  Denmark,  and  now  an  appanage  of  the  kingdom 
of  Prussia.  Bv  decree  of  Jan.  1,  1869,  the  duchv  of  H. 
has  been  united  to  the  duchy  of  Schleswig,  to  form  the 
province  of  Schleswig-Holstein. 

Holstein,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Warren  co., 
about  50  m.  W.  of  St.  Louis  co. 

Hol  ster,  n.  [A.  S.  healster,  from  helan.  to  cover.]  A 
cover  or  leathern  case  for  a  pistol,  carried  on  a  horse¬ 
man’s  saddle-bow. 

Ilolslered.  a.  Carrying  holsters;  as,  a  “ bolstered 
steed.”  —  Byron. 

Hols'ton,  a  l  iver  which  rises  in  Wythe  co.,  Virginia, 
and  flowing  a  tortuous  S.W.  course  through  Smythe  and 
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eatable  trepang,  (  If.  edulis.) 


Washington  cos.,  enters  Tennessee  between  Ilawkics 
and  Powell  cos.  Thence  traversing  Granger,  Jefferson, 
and  Knox  cos.,  it  unites  with  the  Clinch  River  at 
Kingston  in  Roane  co.,  to  form  the  Tennessee  River. 
Length,  about  200  in’ 

Holt,  n.  [A.S.  and  L.  Ger.,  a  grove  or  wood.]  A  wooded 
hill ;  a  bosky  eminence.  (Used  chiefly  in  poetry.) —  A 
gully,  or  recess  in  a  river ;  —  also,  a  hole,  cover,  or  place 
of  refuge. 

“  The  fox  has  gone  to  holt." — C.  Kingsley. 

Holt,  the  name  of  numerous  small  towns,  parishes,  Ac., 
in  England. 

Holt,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Ingham  co. 

Holt,  in  Missouri,  a  N.W.  co.,  adjoining  Nebraska  and 
Kansas;  area,  about  462 sq.  in.  Rivers.  Missouri,  Noda¬ 
way,  Tarkeo,  and  Little  Tarkeo  rivers.  Surface,  gener¬ 
ally  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Oregon.  Pop.  15,469. 

Holt,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Jefferson  co. 

Holt,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Beaver  co. 

Hol'ton,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Ripley  co.,  about 
58  miles  W.  of  Cincinnati,  O.  Pop.  (1890)  366. 

Holton,  in  K  msas,  a  city,  cap.  of  Jackson  co.,  on  3  R. 
It.  lilies,  30  miles  N.  of  Topeka.  Pop.  (1895  )  3,020. 

Holts'burg.  in  North  Carolina,  a  village  of  Davidson 
co.,  about  8  miles  N.E.  of  Salisbury. 

Holt's  Corner,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Mar¬ 
shall  co. 

Holt's  Summit,  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Calloway 

co. 

Holt's  Store,  in  North  Carolina,  a  village  of  Alwuwice 

co. 

llolts'ville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  ot  Suflolk  co. 

Holy,  a.  [A.S.  lialig ;  D.  and  Ger.  heilig ;  Dan.  he.llig. 
See  WHOLE.]  Set  apart  to  a  sacred  use;  consecrated; 
devoted  to  the  service  of  God:  hallowed  by  divine  wor¬ 
ship;  sanctified;  as,  the  holy  Sabbath;  holy  religion,  the 
holy  temple,  Ac.  —  Whole,  entire,  or  perfect,  in  a  moral 
sense:  pure  in  heart,  temper,  or  disposition  ;  free  from 
sin  and  corrupt  affections;  pious;  devout;  godly;  divine; 
immaculate;  proceeding  from  pious  principles,  or  di¬ 
rected  to  religious  purposes ;  pure ;  irreproachable ;  as, 
a  holy  life. 

“  And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews.”  —  Gray. 

Eloly  Alli  ance,  (The.)  (Hist.)  A  celebrated  com¬ 
pact,  between  the  emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria  and 
the  king  of  Prussia,  signed  at  Paris,  Sept.  26,  1815.  The 
act  of  this  alliance  is  said  to  have  been  sent  in  the 
Czar’s  writing  to  the  etnperor  of  Austria  and  the  king 
of  Prussia,  and  signed  by  them.  It  is  not  supposed  that 
the  original  terms  of  the  league  were  other  than  inde¬ 
finite;  for  the  maintenance  of  justice,  religion,  Ac.,  in 
the  name  of  the  Gospel.  But  it  was  subsequently  con¬ 
nected  with  the  determination  of  those  nionarchs  to  sup¬ 
port,  in  conjunction  with  England  and  France,  existing 
governments  throughout  Europe,  by  the  Declaration  of 
November,  1819.  Afterwards  the  congresses  of  Troppau, 
Lay  bach,  and  Verona  established  the  character  of  the 
alliitnce.  to  which  the  war  of  France  against  Spain,  in 
1S23,  gave  additional  illustration.  But  England  may  be 
said  to  have  finally  abandoned  its  principles  in  1827, 
and  France  in  1830. 

BEoly  Brotli'erhood.  See  Hermandad. 

X3o8y  Cross,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-office  of  Ozaukee  co. 

Ho'ly-cross,  «.  (Feel.)  The  cross  on  which  Christ 

suffered.  —  See  Cross. 

Holy-cross  Day,  n.  The  14th  of  September,  on 
which  a  festival  is  kept  to  commemorate  the  exaltation 
of  the  Holy  Cross;  —  called  also  Holy-rood  Day. 

Ho'ly-cru'el,  a.  Cruel  from  religious  fanaticism,  (r.) 

Shaks. 

Ho'ly-day,  n.  See  Holiday. 

Holy  CrEsost,  (Tile.)  n.  [A.S.  halig.  holy,  and  gast, 
spirit.]  The  Holy  Spirit;  the  third  person  in  the 
Trinity,  whom  the  Saviour  promised  to  send  to  comfort 
his  disciples,  (John  xiv.,  xv,  and  xvi.)  The  doctrine  of 
the  “  Filioque,”  asserting  the  “  Procession  ”  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  formed  one  of  the  chief  points  of 
dispute  which  led  to  the  separation  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Churches,  —  the  former  coni  ending  that  he  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  Father  only.  The  Presbyterian  Church 
maintains  the  doctrine  held  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Ho'lyliead,  an  island  and  seaport  of  Wales,  situated 
off  the  W.  coast  of  the  isle  of  Anglesey,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  a  long  causeway  which  may  he  crossed 
at  low  water,  23  m.  N.W.  of  Bangor.  The  isle  is  hut  a 
barren  rock.  H.  1ms  a  noble  breakwater  enclosing  a 
harbor  of  refuge.  Pop.  (1897)  5,875.  See  Skerries. 

Holy  Island,  jutting  out  into  the  German  Ocean 
from  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  Eng.,  hut  belonging 
to  Durham,  is  really  a  peninsula,  although  isolated  at 
high  water.  It  is  about  8  m.from  Berwick  and  may  he 
crossed  by  carriages  every  ebb-tide. 

lloly  Office.  See  Inquisition. 

Holyoke  (holyuk),  in  Massachusetts,  a  thriving  city  of 
Hampden  co.,  on  Conn,  river,  and  the  B.  A  M.  and  N.  Y., 
N.  II.  A  H.  R.  Rs.,  8  miles  N.  ot  Springfield.  Has  im¬ 
mense  water  power,  proceeding  from  a  dam  laid  entirely 
across  the  Connecticut  river,  and  very  important  nianui. 
of  paper,  envelopes,  machinery,  cottons,  and  woollens, 
Ac.  Pop.  (1897)  about  41,000. 

Holy  One.  Tile,  n.  The  Supreme  Being,  by  way  of 
emphasis;  Christ;  “The  Holy  One  of  Israel.”  ( Is.  xliii. 
14.) — One  set  apart  to  the  service  of  God. 

lloly  Orders,  n.  pi.  See  Orders,  Holy. 

Holy  Roman  Empire.  See  Germany. 

Hol'yrood,  or  Holyrood  Palace,  a  celebrated  abbey 
and  palace  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  founded  in  1128,  by 
David  I.  The  abbey  was  burned  by  the  English  in  1385, 
in  1544,  and  in  1547,  on  which  occasion  nothing  was  left 
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■standing  but  the  body  of  the  church,  which,  in  its  turn, 
was  plundered  and  despoiled  by  the  mob  in  1688.  Rizzio 
was  murdered  in  one  of  the  apartments  of  the  palace, 
March  9,  1566.  Charles  I.  was  crowned  here.  June  18, 


Fig.  1306.  —  HOLYKOOD  CHAPEL. 


1633.  The  existing  palace  of  Holyrood  was  designed  by 
Sir  William  Bruce  in  1669.  The  French  royal  family 
took  up  their  residence  at  Ilolyrood  in  1796. 

Holy  Sepulchre,  (Order  of  Hie,)  (sip'ul-kr.)  A 
military  order,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  St.  James 
in  69,  to  guard  the  Holy  Sepulchre  against  unbelievers. 
Other  authorities  say  it  was  established  by  Helena, mother 
of  Constantine  I.,  in  326;  others,  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
king  of  Jerusalem,  in  1097  ;  and  some  consider  Baldwin 
I.  (1100-1118)  its  founder.  It  was  incorporated  with  the 
Hospitallers  in  1484,  but  re-established  by  Pope  Alex¬ 
ander  VI.  in  1496.  Louis  XVIII.  of  France  restored  it 
Aug.  29,1814. 

Holy-stone,  n.  (Naut.)  A  small  stone  used  by  hand, 
with  sand  and  water,  to  scour  a  ship’s  deck.  The  larger 
stone,  called  the  bear ,  is  worked  with  ropes  by  two  or 
more  men.  When  dry  sand  only  is  used  it  is  called  dry 
holy-stoning,  (Fi -.briquage  de  sec.)  Dr.  Ruschenlierger, 
of  the  United  States  navy,  first  recommended  the  use  of 
shellac  for  the  berth-deck  of  vessels,  as  being  more 
healthy  than  either  wet  or  dry  holy-stoning. 

— v.  a.  (Naut.)  To  scrub  a  vessel’s  deck,  as  with  a  holy¬ 
stone. 

Ho’Iy-tliistle,  n.  ( Bot .)  The  Blessed-thistle,  Centau- 
rea  benedicta. 

Holy-Tlmrsday,  n.  The  Ascension  Day,  q.  v. 

Ho'ly-Trlnity.  See  Trinity. 

Ilo'ly  Water,  n.  ( Eccl .  Hist.)  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  water  which  has  been  blessed,  or  consecrated, 
by  an  appropriate  service,  and  used  to  sprinkle  the  wor¬ 
shippers  and  the  things  used  in  the  church.  The  cus¬ 
tom  of  sprinkling  churches,  &c.,  with  consecrated  water 
is  traced  by  some  to  the  time  of  the  Apostles.  Pope  Alex¬ 
ander  I.  (109-119)  refers  to  it  as  an  established  custom  in 
his  time;  and  it  is  mentioned  by  Tertullian  (160-240). 

Ho'ly-w  eek,  n.  (Eccl.)  The  lastweek  in  Lent,called| 
also,  in  England,  Passion-week,  in  commemoration  of 
the  Saviour’s  suffering  and  death. 

Holy  SN ?A\,(hol'li-wM,)  a  town  of  England,  in  Flintshire, 
N.  Wales,  14  m.  N.  of  Flint,  on  the  Dee.  Manuf.  Cotton, 
brass  goods,  galloons,  and  copper.  The  stream  issuing 
from  the  Holy  well  of  St.  Winifred  boils  up  as  from  a 
caldron,  sending  out  every  minute  20  tons  of  water.  It 
is  the  most  copious  spring  in  England. 

Ho'ly  Writ,  (-rlt,)  n.  The  Sacred  Book  ;  the  Scrip¬ 
tures. 

Homage,  (hom'aj,)n.  [Fr.  hommage,  from  L.  Lat.  homa¬ 
gium,  or  hominium,  from  homo,  man,  the  usual  term  by 
which  the  vassal  or  dependant  of  a  prince  is  designated 
in  the  old  writers  of  the  middle  ages.]  The  symbolical 
acknowledgment  of  dependence  due  from  a  vassal  to  a 
feudal  lord  or  superior  when  invested  with  a  fief,  or  ob¬ 
taining  it  by  succession.  In  the  earliest  periods  of  the 
feudal  system,  fealty  and  homage  appear  to  be  con¬ 
founded  ;  but  in  later  times  the  distinction  was  clearly 
established,  and  fealty  might  sometimes  be  due  where 
homage  was  not.  II.  was  either  “  homagium  ligeum,” 
liege  H.,  by  which  full  and  unreserved  allegiance  was 
rendered ;  or  “  homagium  simplex,”  simple  II.,  a  mere 
acknowledgment  of  feudal  superiority,  with  a  saving  or 
exception  of  the  rights  of  other  feudal  lords.  The  one 
was  personal,  and  could  not  be  renounced,  hence  the 
doctrine  of  allegiance ;  the  other  bound  the  vassal  only 
so  long  as  he  held  the  fief  in  respect  of  which  it  was  due. 

— Obeisance  ;  reverential  regard  ;  respect  paid  by  exter¬ 
nal  action  or  observance  ;  deference. 

— Reverence  offered  to  the  Supreme  Being;  devout  re¬ 
spect  ;  religious  affection ;  devotional  regard. 

— v.  a.  To  express  reverence  by  external  observance;  to  pro¬ 
fess  fealty  or  devotion  to ;  to  pay  honor  or  regard  to.  (r.) 

Hom'ageable,  a.  Subject  to  homage. 


Hom'ager,  n.  One  who  holds  by  homage  of  some 
superior. 

Homalia'cefe,  n.pl.  (Bot.)  Ilomaliads,  an  order  of 
plants,  alliance  Cactales.  Diag.  Distinct  sepals  and 
petals,  separate  styles,  and  pendulous  ovules. —  The 
Homaliacete  are  trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate  leaves; 
the  calyx  superior  and  funnel-shaped,  with  from  5  to 
15  divisions.  Petals  equal  in  number  to,  and  alter¬ 
nate  with,  the  divisions  of  the  calyx.  Stamens  opposite 
to  the  petals,  and  inserted  on  them,  either  distinct,  or 
in  bundles  of  three  or  six.  Ovary  1-celled,  with  parietal 
placentas,  numerous  pendulous  ovules,  and  from  3-5 
styles.  The  fruit  is  a  capsule,  or  berry,  with  small 
seeds,  having  the  embryo  in  the  axis  of  a  little  fleshy 
albumen.  Some  species  of  the  typical  germs  Homalium 
are  remarkable  for  their  astringent  properties.  The 
order  includes  8  genera  and  30  species. 

Hom'burg',  a  town  of  Prussia,  and  the  former  capital 
of  the  laudgraviate  of  Hesse-Homburg,  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Tauuus  Mountains,  9  m.  N.W.  of  Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine.  It  has  been  much  frequented  on  account 
of  its  mineral-waters;  but  since  the  suppression,  in 
1867,  of  its  celebrated  gaming-hall,  it  is  now  compar¬ 
atively  deserted. 

llom'bu rjf's  .Sedative  Salt,  n.  (C'hem.)  Same  as 
Boracic  Acid,  q.  v. 

II  ome,  n.  [A.  S. ;  Ger.  heim ;  Dan.  hjim;  allied  to  Gr. 
koine,  a  village,  and  probably  to  Lat.  domus,  Sansk. 
dhdinar,  a  house.]  One’s  own  abode;  a  dwelling-house; 
the  house  in  which  one  resides;  abode;  residence;  dwell¬ 
ing;  habitation. 

4‘  Home ,  sweet  home  I  there ’s  no  place  like  home.”  — Payne . 

— One’s  own  country  or  place  of  birth  ;  also,  that  which 
belongs  to  an  abode  or  dwelling-place.  —  Seat,  or  place 
of  constant  residence. 

The  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave.” 

Star-spangled  Banner. 

At  home.  At  one’s  own  place  of  residence;  also  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  social  reception  or  entertainment ;  as,  I  at¬ 
tended  Lady  Blessington’s  at  home  yesterday. 

H.  Department.  (Pol.)  In  the  executive  branch  of 
government,  that  department  which  has  control  of  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  internal  and  civil  polity  of 
the  state;  department  of  interior ;  as,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department.  (Eng.) 

To  be  at  home  on  any  subject.  To  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of,  or  familiar  acquaintance  with ;  as,  he  is 
quite  at  home  in  the  Sanskrit  language. 

Home,  a.  Domestic;  pertaining  to  one’s  dwelling-place 
or  country;  —  opposed  to  foreign;  as,  home  manufac¬ 
tures,  home  products.  —  Pointed ;  poignant ;  close ;  di¬ 
rect;  as,  a  7iome-thrust. 

(Naut.)  Used  on  shipboard  of  anything  that  is  close 
in  its  place.  It  is  applied  to  the  sheets  of  the  sails,  the 
shot  and  cartridge  in  a  gun,  and  any  article  of  stowage. 

— adv.  To  one’s  own  habitation  or  country ;  as,  in  the 
expressions  go  home,  carry  home,  he  came  home,  &o. 

— Closely  to  the  point;  to  the  proper  position  or  place  of 
application ;  as,  our  sins  come  home  to  us,  to  drive  a 
sword-thrust  home. 

"Accuse  him  home  and  home." — Shahs. 

To  come  home.  (Naut.)  To  become  parted  from  its 
hold  of  the  ground  by  violence  of  wind  or  sea;  —  said 
of  an  anchor. 

To  haul  home  the  sheets  of  a  sail.  (Naut.)  To  haul  the 
clues  taut  to  the  sheave-hole. 

Note.  —  Home  is  used  to  form  various  self-explaining 
compound  words;  as,  Aome-brewed,  Aome-made,  home¬ 
sick,  &c. 

Home,  Henry,  (Lord  Kaimes,)  a  Scotch  judge  and  ele¬ 
gant  writer,  B.  1696.  He  wrote  Essays  upon  Several 
Subjects  Concerning  British  Antiquities  (1764),  Essays 
on  the  Principles  of  Morality  and  Natural  Religion, 
Historical  Law,  The  Principles  of  Equity,  The  Elements 
of  Criticism  (3  vols.  8vo.),  The  History  of  Man.  D.  1782. 

Home,  in  Colorado,  a  post-ottice  of  Larimer  co. 

Home,  in  Illinois,  a  post-ottice  of  Wayne  co. 

Home,  in  Kansas,  a  post-village  of  Marshall  co.,  on  the 
St.  J.  &  G.  I.  R.  R. 

— A  township  of  Nemaha  co. 

Home,  in  Michigan,  a  township  of  Montcalm  co. 

— A  township  of  Newaygo  co. 

Home,  iu  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of  Brown  co. 

Home,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Indiana  co., 
about  10  m.  N.  of  Indiana. 

II  ome,  in  South  Carolina,  a  post-office  of  Union  co. 

Home,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village  of  Greene  co. 

Home  Bay,  a  small  bay  on  the  N.  of  Cumberland 
Island,  British  North  America;  Lat.  68°  30' N.,  Lon.  ] 
68°  W. 

Home'-born.  a.  Native;  natural;  indigenous;  as,  ] 
“  home-born  harm.” — Donne, 

—Domestic ;  not  exotic. 

Home'-bouncl,o.  See  Homeward-bol’nd.  j 

Home'-bred,  a.  Bred  at  home;  native;  natural;  do¬ 
mestic;  indigenous  ;  as,  “  home-bred  evil.”  (Spenser.) —  . 
Rude ;  unpolished ;  plain ;  unsophisticated;  uncultivated.  ] 

Home  City,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Hamilton  co.,  on  the  . 
Ohio  river,  about  10  m.  below  Cincinnati. 

Home'dalll,  in  Minnesota,  a  P.  O.  of  Faribault  co. 

Home'-driven,  a.  Driven  home,  or  closely  to  the  ] 
point,  as  a  nail. 

lloine'-dwelling;,  a.  Residing  at  home.  j 

Homelike,  in  Minnesota,  a  township  of  Union  co. 

Home' Itlild.  in  Florida,  a  post-ottice  and  small  village 
of  Polk  co.,  on  Florida  Southern  R.  R.  ] 

Hoine'laild,  in  Virginia,  a  post-ottice  of  Culpeper  co. 

Home'-fiirm.  n.  That  portion  of  a  nobleman’s  or  ] 
gentleman’s  estate  whereon  the  farm-buildings  belong¬ 
ing  to  his  hall  or  mansion  are  situated.  (English.) 


!  Home'- felt,  a.  Felt  in  one’s  own  mind ;  inward;  se¬ 
cretly  appreciated. 

"  Happy  joys  of  home-felt  quiet  please.” — Pope. 

I  Home'-keeping;,  a.  Clinging  to  home ;  indisposed 

*  to  roam  or  travel. 

;  “  Home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wits."  —  Shahs. 

1  Homeless,  a.  Without  a  home;  destitute  of  shelter. 

Home'lessness,  n.  State  of  being  homeless  and 

i  vagrant. 

Hoine'lily,  adv.  Plainly;  rudely;  inelegantly. 

Home'liness,  n.  Quality  of  being  homely;  domes¬ 
ticity.  —  Plainness  of  features  or  personal  appearance; 
want  of  beauty  or  attractive  looks.  —  Plainness  or 
bluntness  of  manners ;  rudeness ;  coarseness ;  brusquerie. 

"  Homer  has  opened  a  great  field  of  raillery  ...  by  the  homeli- 
ness  of  some  of  his  seutimeuts.” — Addison. 

Home  -lot,  n.  An  inclosure  on  or  near  which  the 
mansion-house  stands.  (U.  S.) — Webster.  (This  term 
is  equivalent  to  that  of  home-farm,  as  used  in  England.) 

Home'ly,  a.  Belonging  to  or  partaking  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  home;  domestic;  familiar. 

"  Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure.”  —  Gray. 

— Plain;  unpretentious;  rude  or  coarse  in  appearance; 
unpolished;  homespun  ;  as,  homely  fare,  a  homely  strain. 

— Unattractive  or  plain  in  features;  not  comely  or  hand¬ 
some;  as,  a  homely  person. 

"  There  is  none  so  homely  but  loves  a  looking-glass."  —  South. 

Home'lyn,  Home,  n.  [Scot,  hommelin.]  (Zool.) 
The  Sand-ray,  liaia  miraletus,  a  fish  found  on  the  Brit¬ 
ish  coasts. 

Uoine'-made,  a.  Made  or  manufactured  at  home,  or 
in  one’s  own  country ;  not  brought  from  foreign  parts ; 
as,  home-made  bread,  home-made  wines. 

llomeop'atliy,  n.  See  Homceopathy. 

Ho'mer,  Cor,  or  Chomer,  n.  (Heb.  khbmer,  a  dry  meas- 
ure.J  The  largest  dry  measure  of  the  Hebrews,  equal  to 
10  baths  or  ephahs,  and  containing  abt.  8  of  our  bushels. 

Ho'mer.  This  great  name,  or  shadow  of  a  great  name, 
is  retained  here,  not  for  the  purpose  of  once  more  re¬ 
peating  the  details  of  the  traditional  story  attached  to 
it  since  the  days  of  Herodotus,  but  partly  from  rever¬ 
ence  for  its  ancient  glory  and  unwillingness  to  see  it 
wholly  disappear  from  the  roll  of  famous  names ;  partly 
on  account  of  the  place  which  it  must  for  a  long  time 
hold  in  literature  and  in  the  common  speech  of  men ; 
and  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  stating  that  there  is 
simply  no  evidence  at  all  for  the  common  tale.  That 
H.  was  the  greatest  poet  of  Greece  and  of  the  ancient 
world ;  that  he  lived  about  the  8th  century  b.  c.,  and 
was  an  Asiatic  Greek ;  that  seven  cities  disputed  for  the 
honor  of  being  his  birthplace;  that  he  was  blind  and 
poor,  and  went  about  reciting  his  verses  for  bread ;  that 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  were  liis  works :  such  are  the 
main  items  of  the  almost  universal  and  unquestioned 
belief  respecting  H.  in  the  ancient  world :  a  belief  which 
modern  criticism  has  not  only  shaken,  but  shown  to  be 
untenable.  To  sum  up  all  doubts  and  denial  on  the 
matter  in  one  word  —  no  one  knows  even  so  much  as 
the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  great  poet  named  H.  The 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  are  facts  beyond  doubt;  their 
high  antiquity,  their  immense  importance  as  sources  not 
only  of  later  poetic  inspiration,  but  even  of  the  popular 
religious  faith  of  the  Greeks,  and  their  incalculable  in¬ 
fluence  on  all  subsequent  literature,  are  also  unques¬ 
tionable.  But  of  the  authorship  of  these  wonderful 
poems  we  can  only  confess,  like  Socrates  of  vaster 
problems,  that  “  we  nothing  know  except  that  we  know 
nothing.”  It  is,  however,  established  by  recent  criti¬ 
cism  that  tiie  l (iad  is  not  one  poem  but  that  this  work, 
in  common  with  the  Odyssey,  is  made  up  of  a  series  of 
antecedent  lays  of  heroic  and  mythological  character, 
bearing  on  one  subject,  and  skillfully  welded  together, 
perhaps  in  great  measure  re-written,  by  the  unknown 
person  who  gave  these  works  to  the  world.  The  origin 
of  these  remarkable  poems  has  been  critically  studied 
by  many  learned  authors  within  the  recent  period, 
whose  conclusions  generally  agree  with  the  statements 
given  above.  Among  the  numerous  English  or  Amer¬ 
ican  translations  of  H.  we  must  name  the  earliest  and 
very  spirited  version  by  Chapman,  afterward  repub¬ 
lished  ;  those  by  Pope  in  heroic  verse,  and  by  Cowper 
in  blank  verse;  and,  more  recently,  the  Iliad  in  blank 
verse,  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  in  the  same  metre  by 
Wright;  the  Odyssey  in  blank  verse,  by  Musgrave;  the 
excellent  translation  of  the  Iliad  in  blank  verse  by  W. 

C.  Bryant,  published  in  1870  and  which  is  still  generally 
considered  the  best.  One  of  the  best  modern  translations 
is  the  German,  in  hexameter,  by  Voss.  See  Homeric 
Poems,  Iliad,  Odyssey. 

Ho'mer.  in  Georgia,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Banks  co., 
about  30  m.  N.  of  Athens. 

Homer,  iu  Illinois,  a  post-town  of  Champaign  co.,  93 
m.  E.  by  N.  of  Springfield.  Pop,  (1897)  about  1,100. 

— A  township  of  Will  co. 

Homer,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Jackson  co.,  about  56 
m.  S.  of  Indiauapolis. 

— A  post-village  of  Rush  co. 

Homer,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Benton  co. 

—A  township  of  Buchanan  co. 

—A  post-village  of  Hamilton  co.,  about  20  m.  S.  E.  of  Fort 
Dodge. 

Homer,  iu  Louisiana,  a  city,  cap.  of  Claiborne  parish, 
about  200  m.  N.  W.  of  Baton  Rouge.  Pop.  (1897)  1,132. 

Homer,  iu  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Calhoun  co.,  about  13  miles  S.  E.  of  Marshall.  Pop.  of 
village  (1894)  1,157. 

Homer,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-township  of  Winona  co., 
on  the  Mississippi  river,  about  5  m.  below  Winona. 

Homer,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  of  Cortland  co.,  on 

D. ,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.,  34  m.  S.  of  Syracuse;  lias  various 

,  manufactures.  Pop.  (1897)  about  4,560. 
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llonior.  in  Ohio ,  a  post-village  of  Licking  co.,  abt.  46 
m.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

— A  township  of  Medina  co. 

— A  village  and  township  of  Morgan  co. 

Homer,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of  Potter 
co. 

Homer,  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Angelina  co.,  abt. 
220  m.  E.N.E.  of  Austin. 

Homer,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-office  of  Grant  co. 

Homeric,  a.  [Gr.  homerikos ;  Lat.  Horn  eric  us.]  Re¬ 
lating  or  pertaining  to  Homer,  the  “  father  of  poetry,”  or 
to  his  poetry;  resembling,  or  partaking  of  the  spirit  of 
the  verse  of  Homer. 

If.  Poems.  (Lit.)  A  title  general  •  given  to  the  Iliad. 
and  Odyssey,  and  the  hymns  which  ve  been  preserved 
to  use  in  honor  of  Apollo,  Dionysius,  Hermes,  and  other 
Hellenic  deities  and  heroes.  But  the  poems  which  have 
come  down  to  us  are  only  a  small  portion  of  the  trea¬ 
sures  which  were  possessed  by  the  Greeks  of  the  age  of 
Pisistratus  or  Pericles.  (See  Epic  Cycle.)  The  “Iliad” 
relates  the  events  of  a  few  months  in  the  Trojan  war, 
which  was  caused  by  the  theft  of  Helen  by  Paris,  once 
called  Alexandros;  the  “  Odyssey ”  gives  the  narrative 
of  the  return  of  Odysseus  or  Ulysses  from  Ilion  to 
Ithaca.  An  examination  of  these  two  poems  goes  to 
show  certain  discrepancies  in  their  material  and  ar¬ 
rangement  and  some  lack  of  consecutiveness,  which 
go  to  indicate  that  they  are  not,  at  least  in  their  original 
form  the  work  of  a  single  hand.  Hence  a  presumption 
arises  that  these  poems  were  the  result  of  a  very  gradual 
growth,  and  that  in  them  are  combined  several  lays  or 
poems  written  by  several  writers.  See  Epic. 

Homer  idir,  n.  pi.  A  race  of  rlmpsodists  or  singers, 
with  regard  to  whom  there  are  three  theories : — I.  That 
they  were  the  descendants  of  Homer.  2.  That  they  were 
poets  of  an  early  epoch,  but  of  a  regular  school,  whose 
works,  collected  and  arranged  in  a  complete  form,  were 
attributed  to  Homer.  3.  That  they  were  a  race  of 
wandering  minstrels,  who,  coming  after  Homer, imitated 
him,  added  to,  and  interpolated  his  works. 

Home-Kule,  (Irish  pol.)  that  party  advocating  a  sep¬ 
arate  Irish  parliament  for  local  legislation. 

Home'siclt,  a.  Pining  for  home ;  depressed  in  spirits 
at  being  separated  from  home;  nostalgic. 

Home'sickness.tt.  [  hr.  maladie  du  pays.]  A  morbid 
longing  to  return  home  when  separated  from  it ;  uncon¬ 
trollable  grief  for  the  loss  of  home;  nostalgia;  maladie 
du  pays. —  See  Nostalgia. 

Hoine'-speaking,  n.  Direct  and  forcible  application 
of  speech. 

HomeSpiiii.  a.  Spun  or  wrought  at  home;  of  do¬ 
mestic  make  or  manufacture;  homely;  plain;  as,  home- 
spun  cloth.  —  Plain  or  inelegant  in  style  or  manner ; 
rude ;  countrified. 

“  Our  homespun  authors  must  forsake  the  field.”  —  Addison. 

Home'stall,  Hume'stead,  n.  A  mansion,  house, 
or  home  in  the  country.  —  Original  seat  or  station  of  a 
family;  an  ancestral  home.  —  A  farm  with  the  land  im¬ 
mediately  adjoining.  A  tract  of  land  taken  up  from 
the  Gov’t  under  the  Homestead  laws,  usually  160  acres. 

Koine's teail,  in  Mich.,  a  p.  e.  of  Benzie  co. 

Honie'wstrd,  Home'wards,  adv.  Toward  home 
or  one’s  habitation  ;  in  the  direction  of  one’s  own  country. 

Hoine'ward-bound,  a.  Bound  or  heading  for  home; 
as,  a  homeward-bound  ship. 

Home'wards,  adv.  Same  as  Homeward. 

Home'wood.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Beaver 
co.,  abt.  35  m.  N.W.  of  Pittsburg. 

Hom'iclilin,  n.  (Min.)  A  bronze  colored  sulphuret 
of  iron  and  copper,  from  Plauen  in  Saxony.  Com p. 
Sulphur  302 1 ,  iron  25*81,  copper  43*76.  Sp.  gr.  4*472. 

Homicidal,  n.  Relating  or  belonging  to  homicide; 
murderous;  bloody. 

Homicide,  (hom'i-sid,)  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  homicidium 

—  homo,  man,  and  credo,  to  kill.]  (Law.)  The  killing 
of  any  human  being,  //.is  of  three  kinds, — justifiable, 
excusable,  and  felonious.  The  first  has  no  stain  of  guilt; 
the  second  very  little;  but  the  third  is  the  highest  crime 
that  man  is  capable  of  committing  against  a  fellow- 
creature.  Justifiable  homicide  is  of  various  kinds,  in¬ 
cluding  such  as  arise  from  unavoidable  necessity  or 
accident,  without  any  imputation  of  blameor  negligence 
in  the  person  killing.  H.  in  the  course  of  justice,  in 
the  execution  of  any  criminal  or  civil  process,  is  of  this 
kind.  The  necessity  must,  however,  be  real  and  appar¬ 
ent  in  all  cases  of  this  sort.  H.  is  justifiable  in  the 
prevention  of  any  atrocious  crime,  as  an  attempt  to 
murder,  or  to  break  into  a  house  during  the  night. 
Justifiable  If.  does  not  apply  to  crimes  which  are  unac¬ 
companied  by  violence,  such  as  the  picking  of  pockets, &c. 
The  general  principle  of  the  law  is,  that  when  a  crime 
in  itself  capital  is  endeavored  to  be  committed  by  force, 
it  is  lawful  to  repel  that  force  by  the  death  of  the  party 
attempting  it.  Excusable  H.  is  committed  either  by 
misadventure  or  in  self-defence.  H.  by  misadventure  is 
where  a  man  doing  a  lawful  act,  without  any  intention 
of  hurt,  and  using  proper  precaution  to  prevent  danger, 
unfortunately  kills  another;  as  when  a  man  is  at  work 
with  a  hatchet,  the  head  flies  off  and  kills  a  bystander; 
for  the  act  is  lawful,  and  the  effect  is  merely  accidental. 
As  prize-fighting  and  sword-playing  are  unlawful,  if 
either  of  the  parties  engaged  be  killed,  such  killing  is 
felony  or  manslaughter.  H.  in  self-defence,  from  a  sud¬ 
den  affray  or  quarrel,  is  rather  excusable  than  justifiable 
in  the  English  law.  Felonious  //.  is  an  act  of  a  very 
different  character  from  the  two  former,  being  the  kill¬ 
ing  of  a  human  creature,  of  any  age  or  sex.  without 
justification  or  excuse.  It  is  divided  into  three  classes, 

—  murder,  manslaughter,  and  self-destruction. 

—One  who  kills  a  man  ;  a  man-slayer. 

Uomilet'ic,  Homilet'Ical,  a.  [Gr.  homiletikos.] 


Having  the  nature  of,  or  pertaining  to,  familiar  inter¬ 
course;  affable;  social;  conversible;  companionable. 

“  His  virtues  were  active  chiefly,  aud  homiletical." — Atterbury. 

— Pertaining  to  homiletics. 

Homilet'ics,  n.  sing.  The  science  which  treats  of 
the  nature  aud  preparation  of  homilies  or  sermons. 

Hom'ilist,  n.  One  who  delivers  homilies,  or  who 
preaches  to  it  congregation. 

Uoni'ily,  n.  [Fr.  homelit ;  Gr.  homilia,  from  homilos — 
homos,  common,  and  ite,  a  crowd,  company  ]  A  sermon 
addressed  to  a  congregation  of  people;  a  plain,  familiar 
discourse  on  some  religious  topic. 

Book  of  Homilies.  (Bccl.  Hist.)  In  the  English 
Church,  the  name  given  to  a  collection  of  sermons,  set¬ 
ting  forth  the  principal  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and 
pointing  out  the  principles  of  Protestantism,  of  which 
the  first  part  was  published  by  Archbishop  Cranmer  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI. ,  and  the  second  by  order  of  Con¬ 
vocation  in  that  of  Elizabeth. 

Hom  iny,  n.  [Of  Indian  derivation.]  Coarse  Indian 
corn  meal. 

Hom'mock,  n.  (Sometimes  written  hummock.)  [Ety- 
mol.  unknown.]  A  conical  mound  or  hillock,  often 
crowned  with  trees. 

Homo-.  [Gr.  homos,  one  and  the  same.]  A  Greek  prefix 
used  in  composition  to  denote  resemblance,  and  thus  op¬ 
posed  to  hetero,  which  indicates  difference. 

Homocen'tric*,  a.  [Gr.  homokenlros.]  Having  one 
aud  the  same  centre. 

Ilomocereal,  (ho-mo-sir'kal,)  a.  [Gr.  homos,  and 
kerkos,  tail.]  (Zoiil.)  A  term  applied  to  those  fishes 
which  have  tails  with  rays  regularly  diverging  from  the 
backbone,  as  in  the  herring  and  trout;  —  in  opposition 
to  heterocercal . 

llomocliromous.  ( h o-moldro-mus,)  a.  [Gr.,  one  of 
color.]  (Bot.)  A  term  denoting  that  all  the  florets  in 
the  same  flower-head  are  of  one  color. 

Momocliit'to,  in  Mississippi,  a  small  river  rising  in 
Copiah  co.,  and  entering  the  Mississippi  River  in  Adams 
county. 

— A  post-office  of  Franklin  co. 

Homcrome'ria.  n.  [Gr.,  similarity  of  parts.]  (Phi¬ 
los.)  The  name  given  to  the  physical  theory  of  Anax¬ 
agoras  of  Clazomen*,  who  flourished  in  the  5th  cent. 
b.  c.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  every  material  sub¬ 
stance  is  made  up  of  infinitely  small  parts  similar  to 
itself.  This  theory  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  monads  of  Leibnitz  in  modern  times. 

Hom«eomer'lc,  Homcromer'ical,  a.  Pertain¬ 
ing  to,  or  exhibiting  sameness  of  parts ;  having  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  homogeneity  of  first  principles. 

IIonKeonior  phisiii,  n.  [Gr.  homoios,  alike,  and 
morphe,  form.]  (Anat.)  Same  as  Homology. 

Hom<eomor'phoiis,  a.  Same  as  Homologous. 

llomu-opsitli'ic.  Homeopath  ic,  a.  Of.  belong¬ 
ing,  or  relating  to,  homoeopathy ;  as,  homoeopathic  medi¬ 
cines. 

Homccopaili'ically,  Hoineopatli'ically, 

adv.  Alter  the  manner,  or  in  the  method,  of  homoe¬ 
opathy. 

Homoeop'atliist,  n.  One  who  practises  homoeo¬ 
pathy;  a  believer  in  the  homoeopathic  system. 

Iloiiueop'atliy,  n.  [Gr.  omiopatheia,  likeness  of 
conditions,  from  omios,  like,  or  similar,  and  pathos,  affec¬ 
tion.]  (Med.)  A  system  of  medical  practice,  of  which 
the  fundamental  principle  is  the  treatment  of  diseases 
by  the  administration  of  such  remedies,  as,  when  given 
to  the  healthy  subject,  will  produce  symptoms  similar 
to  those  from  which  the  patient  is  suffering.  The  rela¬ 
tion  between  drugs  and  the  diseases  which  they  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  curing  is  expressed  by  the  formula  similia 
similibus  curantur,  or  “  like  cures  like.”  The  Homoeo¬ 
pathic  school  of  medicine  owes  its  existence  to  the 
genius  of  the  eminent  physician  and  chemist  Samuel 
Hahnemann,  q.  v.  In  the  year  1790,  while  engaged  in 


translating  Cullen’s  “  Materia  Medica,”  to  his  great  sur¬ 
prise,  he  discovered  that  Peruvian  bark  was  capable  of 
exciting  upon  a  healthy  subject  symptoms  similar  to 
those  of  fever  and  ague  —  a  disease  for  the  cure  of  which 
it  had  long  been  deemed  a  specific.  With  the  true 
spirit  of  inductive  philosophy,  he  set  himself  resolutely 
at  work;  —  examining  the  records  of  ancient  medical 
writers,  to  ascertain  whether  other  examples  might  not 
be  found  of  remedies  which  had  cured  symptoms  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  which  they  were  capable  of  producing,  he 
was  induced  to  believe  that  the  case  of  Peruviau  bark 


was  not  a  peculiar  one,  and  that  the  archives  of  medical, 
history  furnished  the  apparently  singular  disclosure  of 
many  cures  accomplished  by  drugs  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  symptoms  similar  to  those  which  had  been 
cured,  and  thus  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  homoeo¬ 
pathic  principle.  Hahnemann  soon  announced  his  dis¬ 
covery  to  the  world,  and  formulated  the  doctrine  ot  H.  It 
is  generally  and  erroneously  believed  that  the  chief,  it  not 
the  only  peculiarity  of  the  Homoeopathic  system  consists 
in  the  administration  of  infinitesimal  doses  of  medicine. 
It  may  be  seen  from  the  above  definition  of//.,  that  the 
question  of  the  magnitude  of  the  dose  has  no  connection 
with  the  principle  itself,  but  is  determined,  as  in  all  the 
modes  of  practice,  by  the  circumstances  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  case ;  every  physician  prescribing  such  doses  a* 
may  be  necessary  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  but 
always  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Homoeopathic 
maxim.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  in  homoeo¬ 
pathic  practice  much  smaller  doses  are  generally  used 
than  in  the  allopathic  or  ordinary  mode  of  treatment, 
on  this  fundamental  principle  of  II,  that  the  remedies’ 
are  to  act  specifically  and  directly  on  the  diseased  part 
which  is  more  sensitive  than  in  health,  and  consequent 
ly  will  not  tolerate  as  large  doses  as  might  be  prescribed 
under  other  and  more  indirect  modes  of  treatment.  The 
chief  merit  of  Hahnemann,  according  to  the  best  author¬ 
ities  of  the  new  system,  dues  not  consist  in  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  the  efficacy  of  small  doses,  but  in  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  and  introduction  of  the  great  doctrine  of  curing, 
maladies  by  impressing  diseased  tissue.1  with  medicines 
which  operate  specifically  upon  these  tissues  themselves,, 
rather  than  on  distant  parts.  The  homoeopathists  do 
not,  as  has  been  frequently  asserted,  deem  it  unnecessary 
for  physicians  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  anatomy,  phy¬ 
siology,  pathology,  chemistry,  &c.,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
strenuously  insist  that  the  student  shall  be  first  educated 
in  all  these,  and  other  requirements  of  medicine, .and  that 
the  study  of  homoeopathy  is  to  be  superadded,  by  which 
alone  the  student  can  be  enabled  to  become  a  competent 
judge  of  the  merits  of  both  systems.  The  homoeo¬ 
pathic  school  is  divided  into  two  branches,  —  The  Pare 
Hahnemannian  Homoeopathists,  and  The  national  and 
Liberal  Homaopathists.  The  former  follow  all  the 
teachings  of  Hahnemann  implicitly,  and  as  a  general 
rule  confine  themselves  to  the  high  dilutions  or  infini¬ 
tesimal  doses  of  medicine,  and  repudiate  any  deviation 
from  this  mode  of  practice,  as  anti-Uahnemannian  and 
pernicious.  The  latter,  while  they  revere  Hahnemann  as- 
the  Father  of  scientific  medicine,  and  adhere  tenaciously 
to  the  therapeutic  maxim  of  similia,  which  he  promul¬ 
gated,  yet  reject  many  of  his  subsidiary  doctrines  as 
untenable,  and  adopt  only  those  of  his  teachings  which 
they  consider  as  in  accordance  with  their  own  sound 
experience.  They  claim  that  homoeopathy  is  broad, 
catholic,  and  comprehensive,  and  that  homoeopathic 
remedies  may,  and  probably  do,  effect  a  cure,  by  reason 
of  the  delicately,  yet  essentially  different,  or  alterative 
action  which  they  produce,  and  not  by  their  mere  simi¬ 
larity  of  action,  and  argue  that  if  the  greatest  amount 
of  similarity  were  the  great  point,  identity  should  be 
infallible.  They  believe  that  if  the  power  of  curing 
disease  by  medicines  is  ever  to  be  attained,  it  will  be  by 
the  discovery  of  agents  which  shall  act  in  a  specific 
manner  upon  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body,  and 
that  the  only  possible  manner  of  attaining  a  knowledge 
of  the  specific  properties  of  medicines,  and  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  they  will  be  useful,  is  by  experiment 
upon  the  human  subject.  They  hold,  that,  as  remedies 
which  act  in  a  specific  manner  upon  a  particular  tissue 
or  organ  of  the  body  must,  ex  necessitate  rerum,  when 
administered  in  large  or  poisonous  doses  to  the  healthy 
subject,  produce  or  evoke  symptoms  bearing  a  greater 
or  less  similarity  to  the  symptoms  produced  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  disease  upon  the  said  tissue  or  organ  ;  therefore, 
the  remedy  which  will  cure  a  disease  must  bear  the 
homoeopathic  relation  to  the  said  disease,  and  that  hence 
similia  similibus  curantur  is  the  only  available  guide  in 
selecting  the  appropriate  drug  for  specifically  impress¬ 
ing  a  tissue  or  organ  when  diseased.  They,  moreover, 
consider  the  belief  of  the  maxim  similia  similibus  curan¬ 
tur  as  the  only  essential  principle  of  homoeopathy  —  and 
as  the  only  particular  in  which  this  school  differs  from 
other  schools  of  medicine. — Progress  of  Homoeopathy. 
At  the  period  of  the  promulgation  of  II.  no  science  of 
therapeutics  existed,  and  the  heroic  treatment — as  it  was 
called — of  even  trifling  ailments,  caused  greater  mor¬ 
tality  than  disease  itself.  The  doctrines  of  Hahnemann 
produced  a  revolution,  many  learned  physicians  adopted 
his  methods,  and  before  his  death  numerous  hospitals 
and  dispensaries  of  homoeopathic  practice  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  many  of  them 
under  government  control.  The  new  system  spread  to 
Great  Britain  and  the  U.  S.,  and  though  about  1845  a 
systematic  effort  to  stamp  it  out  was  begun  by  the 
adherents  of  the  “ old  school,”  and  w  ith  much  success, 
it  lias  revived  again,  the  U.  S.  having  at  the  present 
time  not  less  than  15,000  homoeopathic  physicians.  The 
revival  iu  Europe  has  been  slower.  The  first  homoeo¬ 
pathic  medical  college  in  this  country  was  established 
in  Philadelphia.  It  lias  been  followed  by  others  in 
New  York,  Boston,  and  other  cities,  while  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries  have  been  founded, 
the  Ophthalmic  Hospital  in  New  York  treating  some 
15,000  patients  a  year,  and  taking  position  as  one  of  the 
largest  ot  its  kind  in  the  U.  S.  Doubtless  the  influence 
ot  II.  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  disappearance  of 
the  “  heroic  treatment,”  and  the  employment  of  milder 
remedies  and  more  moderate  doses  than  of  old  This 
system  lias  become  highly  popular  in  the  treatment  of 
children  and  adults  of  weak  constitution,  and  it  has 
been  confidently  asserted  that  numerous  “  old  school’’ 
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physicians,  by  the  great  reduction  of  doses,  habitually 
practice  homoeopathy  in  fact,  though  nominally  adher¬ 
ing  to  allopathy.  The  sale  of  homoeopathic  specific 
remedies  has  also  developed  into  an  immense  business. 

floniog-'amoiis,  a.  [(Jr.  homos,  and  gamos,  wedlock.] 
(Hot.)  Having  flowers  all  tubular,  similar,  and  perfect, 
as  in  Eupatorium,  Liatris,  &c. 

llomogan'gliate,  a.  [Gr.  homos,  and  gangglion,  a 
ganglion.]  (Zool.)  Pertaining  to  the  ganglionic  system 
in  animals,  and  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  gan¬ 
glions. 

Homose'neal,  Homoge  neous,  a.  [Fr.  homo- 
gene  ;  Gr.  homogenes  —  homos,  same,  like,  and  genos, 
kind.  See  Genus.]  Of  the  same  kind,  genus,  or  nature ; 
consisting  of  like  elements,  or  similar  parts. 

(Anat.)  Any  substance  or  part  made  up  of  similar 
parts,  as  the  lungs,  composed  of  an  immense  collection 
of  air-cells,  and  their  surrounding  tissue  ;  the  opposite 
of  heterogeneous. 

Ilomoge  neahiess,  Homogene  ify.  lloino- 
ge'neonsness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  homo¬ 
geneous  ;  sameness  of  kind  or  nature. 

Homograpllic,  (ho-mo-graf'ik,)  a.  Using  a  single 
and  distinct  character  to  define  each  sound;  —  said  of 
a  particular  method  of  spelling  words. 

Homeg'raphy,  n.  [Gr.  homos,  and  graphe,  writing  ] 
The  art  of  reproducing  copies  of  a  printed  work,  en¬ 
graving,  or  lithograph. 

IIomuio|>'ti>ton.  re.  [Gr.  homoinptotos,  from  homoios, 
like,  and  ptosis,  a  falling.]  ( Rhet .)  A  figure  in  which 
the  several  parts  of  a  sentence  end  with  the  same  case 
or  with  a  tense  of  like  sound. 

Ilonioiou'sin  ii.  n.  [Gr.  homoios,  like,  and  oust  a, 
substance],  and  Homooii'sian,  a.  [Gr.  homos,  the 
same,  and  ousia,  substance.]  (Eccl  Hist.)  The  former 
of  these  terms  was  applied  to  the  Arians,  and  the  latter 
to  the  Orthodox  party,  at  the  council  of  Nicaja,  a.  d.  325. 
The  Arian  war-cry  at  the  council  of  Seleucia,  Sept.  27, 
359,  was  Homoiousian. 

Homol  ogate,  v.  a.  [Gr.  homologeo.]  ( Law.)  To  ap¬ 
prove  ;  to  allow  ;  as,  the  motion  is  homologated. 

Homologa  tion,  n.  [Gr.  homologos,  agreeing  with.] 
(Law.)  Confirmation  by  a  court  of  justice ;  a  judgment 
which  the  execution  of  some  act  or  decree  rules. 

Homolog'ieal,a.  Eelatingor  pertaining  to  homology. 

Homologically,  ado.  In  an  homological  manner. 

Homol  ogize,  v.a.  To  determine  the  structural  re¬ 
lations  of. 

Hoinorogons,  a.  [Fr.  hnmologue ;  Gr.  homos,  similar, 
and  logos,  ratio.]  Speaking  or  agreeing  together ;  assent¬ 
ing. 

( Geom.)  Applied  to  quantities  or  magnitudes  which 
correspond,  or  are  like  to  one  another. 

(Algebra.)  H.  quantities  are  those  which  can  be  add¬ 
ed  to  or  subtracted  from  one  another. 

(Chen i.)  H.  series,  are  series  of  chemical  compounds, 
the  formulae  of  which  differ  from  each  other  by  one 
equivalent  of  carbon  and  two  of  hydrogen  (CII2),  or  a 
multiple  of  these  numbers.  Ethers,  alcohols,  and  fatty 
acids  are  examples  of  H.  S. 

(Zool.)  Corresponding  in  structure  and  position. 

Homolograph'ic,  a.  [Gr.  homos,  and  graphein,  to 
write.]  Maintaining  equilibrium  or  justness  of  parts; 
preserving  relative  proportion. 

Hoill'ologlie,  n-  That  which  is  homologous  to  some¬ 
thing  else.  —  See  Homology. 

Hoiliol'ogy,  n.  [Gr.  homologia,  agreement.]  State  or 
quality  of  being  homologous  or  correspondent ;  relation  ; 
affinity. 

(Anat.)  A  term  used  to  indicate  structural  corre¬ 
spondence,  while  the  term  analogy  is  employed  to  indi¬ 
cate  functional  resemblance.  Thus,  by  homologue  is 
implied  “  the  same  organ  in  different  animals,  under 
every  variety  of  form  and  function  ;  ”  while  by  analogue 
we  understand  “  a  part  or  organ  in  one  animal  which 
has  the  same  functions  as  another  part  or  organ  in  a 
different  animal.  ”  For  example,  the  wings  of  an  insect 
are  the  analogues  of  those  of  a  bat  or  bird,  but  not  the 
homologues ;  while  the  latter  are  homologues  with  the 
arms  of  man,  fore-legs  of  quadrupeds,  and  the  pectoral 
fins  of  fishes. 

Hoinoni'alons,  a.  [Gr.  homos,  and  alesthai,  to  rise.] 
(Bot.)  Applied  to  leaves.  &c.,  originating  all  round  an  or¬ 
gan.  but  directed  or  curved  round  to  one  side  of  it. 

llonio !ii orplioiis,  ( hom'mo-mor'fm, )  a.  [Gr. homos, 
and  mvphe,  form.]  (Bot.)  A  term  applied  to  bodies  of 
the  same  order  when  uniform,  or  shaped  alike. 

Homonym.  Hom'onyme,  «■  A  word  which 
agrees  with  another  in  sound,  but  differs  in  signification, 
as  the  substantive  bear  and  the  verb  bear. 

Homon'ymons.  a.  [Fr.  homonime ;  Gr.  homdnymos 
—  homos,  and  nnoma,  name.]  Having  the  same  name  or 
sound,  but  differing  in  signification;  equivocal;  am¬ 
biguous. 

Homon'y mously,  adv.  In  an  equivocal  manner. 

Homoii'y my,  n.  [Fr.  homonimie;  Gr.  homonymia.] 
Sameness  or  identity  between  words  which  differ  only  in 
signification;  ambiguity. 

Homoou'.sian,  n.  and  a.  See  Homoiousian. 

Hom  ophone,  n.  A  character  or  symbolic  expression, 
which  assimilates  with  another  in  sound  or  letter. 

Homoplionous,  ( ho-mof'o-nus ,)  a.  [Gr.  homophonos, 
of  the  same  tone.]  Expressing  similarity  of  sound  or 
letter  with  another;  as,  an  homophonous  inscription. 

(Mus.)  Having  the  same  pitch;  unisonal.  Two  or 
more  sounds  are  said  to  be  homophonous  when  they  are 
ot  exactly  the  same  pitch. 

Homopti'ony,  n.  (Mus.)  Sameness  of  sound — -Sing¬ 
ing  or  chanting  in  unison;  — correlative  to  antiphony. 

Hoinop'ter,  Homop'teran,  re.  [Gr.  homos,  and 
pteron,  wing.]  (Zool.)  One  of  the  IIomopteka,  q.  v. 


Hoinop'tera,  re.  pi.  [Gr.  homos,  and  pteron.  a  wing.] 
(Zool.)  A  group  of  insects,  sub-order  Hemiptera,  distin¬ 
guished  by  their  possessing  two  pairs  of  wings,  usually 
composed  of  a  firm  membrane,  and  not  covered  by  scales ; 
and  by  having  the  anterior  pair  of  the  same  substance 
throughout,  and  roof-like  when  folded.  The  mouth  is 
adapted  for  suction,  the  tongue  being  channelled,  and 
surrounded  by  lancet-like  organs,  with  which  the  tis¬ 
sues  of  plants  are  pierced.  Among  the  ..  are  the  Cica¬ 
das  (Fig.  598),  the  largest  of  the  group. 

llomop'te rolls,  a.  (Zool.)  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  the  homoptera. 

Homot'oiious,  a.  [From  Gr.  homos,  and  tonos,  tone.] 
Equable;  proceeding  in  the  same  tenor  from  beginning 
to  eud  ;  having  the  same  sound. 

Homot'ropal.  Homotropoiis.  a.  [Gr.  homos, 
and  tropos,  direction.]  Having  a  turn  concurring  with 
the  direction  of  another  thing. 

(Bot.)  A  term  used  in  describing  the  direction  of 
birds,  to  denote  any  one  having  the  same  direction  as 
the  body  to  which  it  belongs,  but  not  being  straight. 

Mom'otype,  re.  [Gr.  homos,  and  typos,  type.]  (MreaL) 
The  correlative  in  one  segment  with  any  given  part  in 
another  segment,  or  in  the  same  segment,  of  one  and 
the  same  animal.  Thus  the  frontal  bone  is  the  homotype 
of  the  superoccipital  bone;  the  humerus  is  the  liomotype 
of  the  femur ;  the  parts  on  the  right  side  are  homotypes 
of  those  which  are  repeated  on  the  left.  It  is  the  object 
of  serial  homology  to  determine  homotypal  parts. 

Homs.  Hums,  or  Hems.  [Anc.  Eme.sa,  or  Emissa.] 
A  fortified  city  of  Syria,  90  m.  N.W.  of  Damascus,  about 
11  m.  from  the  River  Oasy,  or  Orontes ;  Lat.  21°  17'  N., 
Lon.  37°  31'  E.  Pop  about  20,000. 

Homuil'ctilus,  re.  [Lat.,  dim.  of  homo,  man.]  A 
dwarf;  a  manikin  ;  a  little  man. 

Hon.  Abbreviation  of  Honorable,  used  as  a  prefix  to 
proper  names. 

Ho'nan,  a  central  prov.  of  China;  area,  65,101  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  23,037,171.  Its  cap.,  Kaifung-fn,  is  situated  on  the 
Yellow  River,  from  which  it  has  often  suffered,  the  river¬ 
bed  being  here  elevated  above  the  adjacent  country.  It 
has  been  overflowed  19  times.  In  the  reign  of  Fuhi 
(2852  B.  c.)  it  was  the  capital  of  China. 

Honatvar',  a  seaport  on  the  W.  coast  of  Hindostan, 
pres,  of  Madras,  Lat.  11°  17'  N.,  Lon.  71°  30'  E. ;  340  m. 
S.  K.  of  Bombay. 

Hoil'cut,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Butte  co.,  on 
the  So.  Pacific  railroad. 

Hoil'cut  Creek,  in  California,  enters  the  Feather 
river  between  Butte  and  Yuba  cos. 

II  on 'da.  [Sp.  ontltt.  j  A  town  of  the  Republic  of  Co¬ 
lombia,  on  the  Magdalena  river,  about  55  m.  N.  W.  of 
Bogota.  Pop.  (1897)  5,156. — The  bay  of  the  same  name 
lies  on  the  N.  coast,  Lat.  12°  20'  N.,  Lon.  71°  50'  W. 

II  oil'll  a,  a  bay7  on  the  N.  coast  of  Cuba,  about  60  m.  W. 
of  Havana. 

Hou'llo  Creek,  in  Texas,  enters  the  Rio  Frio  in  Frio 
county. 

Hou'llo.  ( Rio.)  or  Rio  Granite,  a  river  of  Yucatan  and 
British  Honduras,  enters  the  Caribbean  Sea  about  25  m. 
S.E.  of  Bacalar. 

Honilu  ras,  a  republic  of  Central  America,  bounded 
N.  and  E.  by  the  Bay  of  Honduras  and  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  S.  by  the  republic  of  Nicaragua,  S.W.  by  the  repub¬ 
lic  of  San  Salvador,  and  N.W.  by  Guatemala.  The  repub¬ 
lic  lies  wholly'  between  Lat.  13°10'and  16°  N.,  and  Lon. 
83°  11'  and  89°  47'  W.  Area,  58,168  sq.  m.  IT.  is  divided 
into  13  departments,  generally  named  after  their  capi¬ 
tals,  such  as  Tegucigalpa  (cap.  of  the  republic),  Conmy- 
ngua(former  capital),  Nacaome,  Santa  Barbara,  Gracias, 
Yoro,  Juticalpa,  etc.  The  ports  on  the  Atlantic  side  are 
Truxillo,  Omoa,  and  Port  Cortes,  formerly  Caballos.  On 
the  Pacific,  in  the  Bay  of  Fonseca,  the  republic  has  two 
ports,  San  Lorenzo,  and  the  free  port  of  Amapala,  on  the 
island  of  Tigre,  which  has  a  fine  anchorage  and  salu¬ 
brious  climate.  H.  has  a  coast-line  of  400  miles  on  the 
Bay  of  Honduras  and  the  Caribbean  Sea.  and  60  m.  on 
the  Bay  of  Fonseca,  on  the  Pacific  side.  The  rivers  are 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  of  large  size.  The  Cha- 
melicon,  Ulua,  Aguan  or  Roman,  Tinto,  Patuca,  and  Se¬ 
govia,  falling  into  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Choluteca,  Na¬ 
caome,  and  Goascoran,  flowing  into  the  Bay  of  Fonseca, 
are  the  principal.  In  physical  character,  climate,  pro¬ 
duction  and  political  institutions,  H.  resembles  Guate¬ 
mala,  q.v.  The  foreign  trade  is  carried  on  chiefly  with 
the  U.  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Spain.  The  population 
is  mostly  Indian.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  State  is  al¬ 
most  exclusively  occupied  by  independent  tribes,  known 
under  the  general  names  of  Aficaques  and  Payas.  Por¬ 
tions  of  these  have  accepted  the  Homan  Catholic  faith, 
and  live  in  good  understanding  with  their  white  neigh¬ 
bors.  The  coast  around  Carataska  lagoon,  and  near 
Cape  Gracias,  was  for  many  y’Bars  occupied  hy  a  mixed 
race  of  negroes  and  Indians,  best  known  as  Sambos  or 
Sambo  Mosquitos,  corresponding  generally  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Mosquito  coast.  But  of  late  years  they  have 
been  gradually  crowded  out  by  the  more  vigorous  race 
of  the  Caribs,  descendants  of  the  Cauls  of  San  Vincent, 
one  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  who  were  deported  by  the 
English,  to  the  number  of  5,000,  and  landed  on  the 
island  of  Ruatan,  in  1796.  They  are  now  estimated  to 
number  about  30,000.  They  are  industrious,  active,  and 
provident;  a  portion  of  them  have  a  mixture  of  negro 
blood,  and  are  hence  called  the  black  Caribs.  They  still 
retain  their  native  language,  which  is  the  true  Carib  of 
the  islands,  although  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  speak 
Spanish,  as  well  as  a  little  English.  They  profess  the 
Catholic  religion,  but  they  are  polygamists,  and  retain 
many  of  their  native  rites  and  superstitions. —  Hist.  //., 
discovered  by  Columbus  in  1502,  was  conquered  by  one 


of  Cortes’  associates  in  1523.  It  joined  the  republic  of 
Central  American  States  in  1821,  and  became  an  indo 
pendent  State  in  1839.  The  present  constitution  wag 
voted  in  1865.  The  president,  Gen.  Santos-Guardiola, 
was  assassinated  at  Comayagna  by  Pablo  Agurcia,  com- 
mauderof  his  body-guard,.  Ian.  11,1862.  //.uni  ted  against 
Guatemala  with  St.  Salvador,  under  Pres.  Carrera,  Mar. 
3, 1863.  Owing  to  military  reverses,  the  president  Montes 
was  compelled  to  take  flight,  July'  26,  when  Jose  Maria 
Medina  was  provisionally  elected  in  his  stead.  The  elec¬ 
tion  was  confirmed  in  Feb.,  1864.  The  president  Medina 
was  re-elected  in  1869  for  a  term  of  4  years.  He  was 
subsequently  shot :  his  successor,  M.  A.  Soto,  was  elected 
in  1876.  Polycarpo  Bonilla  was  elected  president  in 
1894.  In  1897  //.  became  a  member  of  the  Greater  Re¬ 
public  of  Central  America.  Pop.  (1897)  about  450,000. 

Hoiultt'ras,  Bay  of’,  a  large  and  commodious  bay  of 
Central  America,  bet.  Cape  Honduras,  Lat.  15°  N.,  and 
Cape  Catoche,  in  21°  N.,  at  the  extreme  E.  of  Yucatan. 

II mill ii' ras  (British).  See  Belize. 

II  one,  re.  [Swed.  and  Goth,  hen;  Icel.  hein;  probably 
allied  to  Gr.  alone,  a  whetstone.]  A  whetstone ;  a  stone 
of  a  fine  grit,  used  for  sharpening  tools  and  other  in¬ 
struments.  They  are  usually  talcose  slate  of  very  close 
texture,  in  which  the  particles  of  silica  are  very  finely 
divided  and  evenly  distributed.  Turkey  oil-stones  are 
said  to  be  the  best  of  all  the  hones;  after  these  are  the 
Arkansas  oil-stones  from  this  country'. 

— r.  a.  To  strap  on  a  hone ;  to  sharpen ;  as,  to  hone  a  razor. 

UU»ni»oye  (ho-ne-oif ),  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Ontario  co.,  about  25  m.  S.  of  Rochester. 

Heneeye  Falls,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Mon¬ 
roe  co.,  on  Leh.  Val.  and  2  other  R.  R.  lines.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  1,260. 

Iloneoye'  Fake,  in  New  York,  a  small  lake  in  the 
8.  W.  part  of  Ontario  co.  It  covers  an  area  of  abt.  5  sq.  m. 

Hones'llale,  in  Penna.,  a  post-borough,  cap.  of  Wayne 
co.,  32  m.  N.  E.  of  Scranton.  Pop.  (1897)  about  2,900. 

Mfon'est,  a.  [Fr.  honnete,  from  Lat.  honestus  —  honor, 
honos,  honor.  See  Honor.]  Full  of  honor ;  honorable ; 
reputable;  decent;  appropriate:  suitable. — Creditable; 
upright;  just ;  fair  in  dealing  with  others;  disposed  to 
act  with  fairness;  free  from  fraud, duplicity, or  trickiness. 

"A  prince  can  make  a  belted  knigbt .  .  . 

But  an  honest  man’s  aboon  his  might.”  —  Burns. 

— Chaste;  virtuous;  faithful ;  pure. 

•*  Wives  may  be  merry,  and  yet  honest  too."  —  Sliaks. 

— Equitable;  fair;  just;  trustworthy;  as,  an  honest  bar¬ 
gain. —  Fair;  good;  unimpeachable. 

“  An  honest  .ale  speeds  best,  being  plainly  told."  —  Shaks. 

— Candid ;  unreserved ;  frank ;  sincere ;  invested  with  truth. 
“  An  honest  confession  is  good  for  the  soul."  —  Eng.  Proverbs. 

— Prompted  hy  pure,  just,  or  honorable  principles;  actu¬ 
ated  by  sincere,  equitable,  or  impartial  views;  as,  an 
honest  endeavor,  an  honest  motive. 

Jloil'estly,  adv.  In  an  honest  manner;  truthfully; 
uprightly ;  fairly ;  justly ;  equitably  ;  truly ;  frankly ;  as, 
to  act  or  live  honestly. 

Ilon'esty,  re.  [Fr.  honnetete;  Lat.  honestas,  from  honestus 
—  honor,  honos,  honor.]  State  or  quality  of  being  honest ; 
integrity;  uprightness  of  conduct;  fairness  of  disposition. 

(Bot.)  See  Lunaria. 

Hone'-wort,  re.  (Bot.)  See  Cryptot.t:nia. 

Honey,  (hun'e,)  re.  [A.  S.  hunig ;  D.  and  Ger.  honig; 
Heb.  ghoneg,  delight.]  A  fluid,  or  semi-fluid  substance, 
very  similar  in  its  properties  to  sugar.  It  is  found  in 
large  quantities  in  a  number  of  vegetables,  and  is  col¬ 
lected  by  different  kinds  of  bees  from  the  nectiferons 
glands  in  the  cup  or  chalice  of  flowers.  H.  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  sense  of  the  word,  however,  cannot  be  called  a 
purely  vegetable  production,  for,  after  it  is  collected  by 
the  proboscis  of  the  insect,  it  is  transmitted  to  the  suck¬ 
ing-stomach,  or  honey-bag,  where  it  is  elaborated,  and 
afterwards  disgorged,  to  be  deposited  in  the  cell  of  the 
honeycomb.  When  the  bees  are  very  young,  the  honey 
undergoes  less  change  and  remains  nearly  white  ;  in  this 
state  it  is  called  virgin  honey.  At  all  times  it  partakes 
of  the  qualities  of  the  plant  from  which  it  has  been  de¬ 
rived.  Hence,  some  varieties  of  honey  obtained  from 
the  azalea,  rhododendron,  &c.,  are  poisonous.  The  most 
wholesome  kinds  are  derived  from  the  genus  Erica, 
called  heather-honev,  and  from  most  labiate  plants.  H. 
differs  much  in  color  and  consistence;  it  contains  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  saccharine  matter,  and  some  muci¬ 
lage,  from  which  it  derives  its  softness  and  viscosity. 
It  ferments  very  readily,  and  yields  a  strong  vinous 
liquor  called  mead.  There  are  two  varieties  of  //.,  one 
yellow,  transparent,  and  of  the  consistence  of  turpentine; 
the  other  white,  and  capable  of  assuming  the  solid  form, 
and  of  concreting  into  regular  spheres.  These  two 
species  are  often  united,  and  may  be  separated  by  means 
of  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  liquid  //.  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  solid.  H.  is  the  production  of  most 
countries,  but  is  more  particularly  abundant  in  the 
island  of  Candia,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago.  The  //.  of  Sicily  appears  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  high-flavored,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  island 
to  surpass  even  that  of  Minorca,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
quantity  of  aromatic  plants  which  overspread  that  part 
of  the  country.  This  H.  is  gathered  three  times  in  the 
year,  —  in  July,  August,  and  October.  It  is  found  by 
the  peasants  in  the  hollows  of  trees  and  rocks.  The 
country  of  the  lesser  Ilybla  is  now,  as  of  old,  chiefly 
celebrated  for  its  honey.  H.  is  ranch  used  in  making 
preserves  and  confectionery ;  and,  in  its  natural  state, 
to  put  on  bread.  It  is  also  used  as  a  demulcent  medi¬ 
cine  against  hoarseness,  catarrh,  &c. ;  and  externally  to 
promote  suppuration.  In  its  clarified  state,  it  is  used  to 
sweeten  certain  medicines.  It  is  more  aperient  and  de¬ 
tergent  than  sugar,  and  is  particularly  serviceable  in 
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promoting  expectoration  in  disorders  of  the  breast.  For 
these  and  other  like  purposes,  it  is  often  mixed  with 
vinegar,  and  boiled  down  to  a  proper  consistence  over  a 
slow  fire,  when  it  forms  the  oxymel  of  commerce.  II. 
was  one  of  the  first  articles  of  human  nourishment.  The 
deities  of  ancient  Greece  were  supposed  to  live  on  milk 
and  H.  Aristotle,  and  several  other  learned  writers, 
and  probably  the  ancients  generally,  did  not  know  where 
H.  originally  came  from ;  they  imagined  that  it  fell  from 
heaven  like  rain.  Pliny  was  unable  to  decide  whether 
it  descended  from  the  heavens  generally  or  from  the 
stars,  or  was  a  juice  formed  by  the  purification  of  the 
air,  and  afterwards  collected  by  bees.  In  all  the  works 
of  the  ancients,  much  importance  is  attached  to  H.  and 
the  care  of  bees.  Bee-keeping  is  a  branch  of  agriculture 
of  great  importance  in  some  of  our  States,  but  as  few 
bee-keepers  keep  an  account  of  the  product  of  their 
hives,  the  returns  of  the  yield  of  honey  are  very  imper¬ 
fect.  The  average  yield  of  H.  throughout  the  U.  States 
is  22'8  pounds  per  hive.  The  average  price  is  20  to  25 
cents  per  pound.  See  Bee. 

• — Anything  sweet  or  luscious,  like  honey. 

“  Matter  .  .  .  that  forever  mars  the  honey  of  his  language."  Shake. 

— Sweet  one;  my  precious  darling;  dear  one:  —  a  word 
of  tenderness.  (Of  common  use  among  the  Irish.) 

“  Ah,  Katie,  my  honey,  your  eyes  me  bewilder.”  —  Mangan. 

Honey,  v.  n.  To  talk  fondly  or  soothingly  ;  to  ply  with 
endearments  or  soft  language;  to  flatter;  to  fawn;  to 
coax. 

“  Honeying  and  making  love  over  the  nasty  sty."  —  Shake. 

—v.  a.  To  sweeten,  as  with  honey ;  to  make  agreeable. 

”  Honeyed  lines  of  rhyme."  —  Byron. 

lion  ey-hag,  u.  The  stomach  of  a  honey-bee. 

Hon'ey-bee,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Bee. 

Hon  ey  brook,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-township  of 
Chester  co. 

Hon'ey-buzzartl.  n.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  hawk, 

Pernis  apivorus. 

Hon'ey-COiilb,  (-kom,)  n.  A  thick,  viscid,  tenacious 
substance,  formed  by  bees  into  hexagonal  cells  for  re¬ 
positories  of  honey,  and  for  the  eggs  which  produce 
their  young.  —  See  Bee. 

— Anything  having  little  cells  like  a  honey-comb. 

Hoii'ey-eoinbetl,  a.  Having  little  flaws,  cells,  or 
perforations  resembling  honey-combs ;  as,  a  honey¬ 
combed  cannon. 

Hon'ey  Creek,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Adams 
co. 

Honey  Creek,  in  Indiana,  enters  the  Wabash  River 
in  Vigo  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Henry  co. 

-  A  township  of  Howard  co. 

— A  township  of  Vigo  co. 

- — A  township  of  White  co. 

Honey  Creek,  in  Iowa,  a  township  of  Delaware  co. 

— A  township  of  Iowa  co. 

Honey  Creek,  in  Ohio,  enters  the  Sandusky  river,  in 
Seneca  co. 

Honey  Creek,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  McDonald  co. 

Honey  Creek,  in  Wisconsin,  enters  the  Wisconsin 
river  in  Sauk  co. 

— A  village  and  township  of  Sauk  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Walworth  co.,  about  30  m.  S.W.  of  Mil¬ 
waukee. 

Honey  Cut,  In  Alabama,  a  village  of  Macon  co. 

Hon'ey -dew.  n.  A  sweet  substance  ejected  by  insects 
of  the  genus  Aphis  (q.  v.). 

—A  kind  of  tobacco  sweetened  with  molasses,  <fcc.,  and 
caked  into  a  solid  mass;  as  a  plug  of  honey-dew . 

Hon'eyed.  llon'ied,  a.  Covered  with  honey;  con¬ 
taining  honey. 

— Sweet;  tender;  soothing;  as,  honeyed  speech. 

Hon'ey-Uower,  n.  ( Bot .)  See  Melianthus. 

Honey  Grove,  in  Penua.,  a  post-village  of  Juniata  co. 

Honey  Grove,  in  Texas,  a  city  of  Fannin  co.,  85  m. 
N.E.  of  Dallas,  on  Tex.  Pac.  R.  It.  Pop.  (1897)  abt.  2,050. 

Honey-guide,  »/.  t  Zool.)  A  species  of  Cuckoo,  Cuctdus 
indicator,  which  inhabits  various  parts  of  Africa,  and  is 
celebrated  for  its  curious  habit  of  guiding  the  natives 
to  the  nests  of  wild  bees,  enticing  them  to  the  spot  by 
flitting  before  them  and  reiterating  a  peculiar  cry. 

Honey-harvest,  n.  Store  of  honey  collected. 

Honey  Hill,  in  South  Carolina,  a  post-oftice  of  Berke¬ 
ley  co. 

Honey  Lake,  in  California,  a  remarkable  lake  in  the 
north  east  part  of  Lassen,  on  a  high  plateau  between  two 
ridges  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  It  covers  an  area  of  about 
25C  sq.  m.,  and  though  it  has  no  visible  outlet,  it  is  said 
to  have  entirely  dried  up  in  1860. 

Hon'ey  less,  a.  Without  honey. 

Hon'ey-loenst,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Gleditschia. 
Hon'ey-moon,  Hon'ey-nionth,  n.  The  first 
month  after  marriage. 

Hon'ey-inontlied,  a.  Smooth-spoken;  glib;  per¬ 
suasive;  suft-tongued. 

Honey  I’oilit,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Macoupin 
county. 

Hon'ey  Spring's,  a  locality  in  Kansas  near  Elk 
Creek,  25  m.  S.  of  Fort  Blunt.  A  sharp  action  of  two 
hours  duration  was  fought  here,  July  17,  1863,  between 
6,000  Confederate  troops  under  Gen.  Cooper,  and  3,000 
Union  men  commanded  by  Gen.  Blunt.  The  former  suf¬ 
fered  a  defeat,  leaving  150  men  dead  on  the  field,  and  77 
prisoners,  besides  suffering  a  loss  of  400  men  wounded. 
National  loss  77  men,  of  whom  17  were  killed. 

Hoii'ey-stalk,  (-stawk,)  n.  The  clover-flower. 

Hou'ey-stone,  n.  Same  as  Mellite,  q.v. 

Hon'ey-siicker,  n.  (Zool.)  A  family  of  birds,  closely 
allied  to  the  Humming-birds,  Trochilidse,  and  peculiar 
to  New-Holland. 


|  Hon  eysuckle,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Caprifoliacete,  and 
Lonicera. 

Hon'eysuckletl,  (-sukl'd,)  a.  Covered  with  honey¬ 
suckles  ;  as.  a  lumeysuckUd  porch. 

Hon'ey -sweet,  a.  Mellifluous;  sweet  or  luscious  as 
honey. 

Hon'cy-tongued,  (-tdngd,)  a.  Soft  and  persuasive 
of  speech. 

Hon'ey  ville,  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Page  co.,  abt. 
137  m.  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

Honey  Water,  n.  A  very  agreeable  perfume,  made 
by  dissolving  the  essential  oils  of  pergamot,  cloves,  and 
lavender,  a  few  drops  of  attar  of  roses,  and  some  musk, 
in  spirits  of  wine;  after  digesting  for  some  days,  and 
staining  with  Saunder’s  wood,  it  is  filtered  and  fit  for  the 
toilet. 

Honfleur,  (howng'ftur,)  a  fortified  town  and  seaport 
of  France,  dept.  Calvados, on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine, 
opposite  to  Havre,  from  which  it  is  6  m.  distant.  Manuf. 
Lace,  hardware,  butter,  and  alum.  It  has  an  excellent 
harbor  sheltered  by  a  pier.  Pop.  10,361. 

Hong,  the  name  given  by  the  Chinese  to  any  factory 
belonging  to  European  merchants  at  Canton.  The  Hong 
merchants  were  ten  or  twelve  natives  who  were  the  only 
ones  legally  entitled  to  trade  with  foreigners,  or  “  the 
outer  barbarians.”  Since  the  last  Chinese  war  (see 
China),  however,  the  facilities  for  trade  have  been 
greatly  increased,  and  commerce,  instead  of  being  mo¬ 
nopolized  by  the  Hong  merchants,  has  become  more 
general. 

Hong'-Kong,  an  island  of  China  in  the  Bay  of  Canton, 
E.  ot  Macao,  Lat.  22°  16'  N.,Lon.  111°50'  E. ;  area, 32  sq. 
m.  Itwas  given  to  theBritishby  the  treaty  of  Nan-Kin  in 
1842,  depends  on  the  presidency  of  Calcutta,  and  has 
Yictoria’as  capital.  Pop.  (1897)  236,200,  of  whom  about 
18,000  are  Europeans. 

Honied,  (hun'nid,)  a.  See  Honeyed. 

Honi  soil  qui  mal  y  pense.  [0.  Fr.,  evil  be  to 
him  that  evil  thinks.]  The  motto  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter,  q.  v. 

Honolulu,  capital  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  in  the 
island  of  Oahu,  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  Lat.  21° 
18'  N..  Long.,  157°  55'  YV.  it  is  the  residence  of  the  king 
and  of  his  government,  and  the  centre  of  the  chief  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  islands.  A  line  of  steamers  runs  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  Australia,  touching  at  Honolulu. 

Honor,  Honour,  (dn'ur,)  n.  [Lat.  honor,  honos ;  Fr. 
honneur;  It.  onure ;  Sp.  honOr,  akin  to  Ir.  oneir,  and 
probably  allied  to  Gr.  ainos,  praise.]  Esteem,  respect, 
or  consideration  due,  or  paid,  to  worth ;  high  estimation 
or  praise;  —  when  used  in  reference  to  the  Creator, 
veneration ;  reverence. 

tl  Honour  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise  ; 

Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honour  lies.”  —  Pope. 

— Dignity  ;  exalted  place  or  rank ;  distinction  ;  fame ;  high 
moral  worth;  true  nobleness  of  mind;  magnanimity; 

• —  more  especially  in  men,  probity ;  integrity ;  —  in 
women,  chastity;  purity. 

“  YVe  mutually  pledge  .  .  .  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred 
honour — Jefferson. 

— Scorn  of  meanness,  springing  from  the  fear  of  reproach  ; 
assumed  appearance  of  nobleness ;  real  oraffected  nicety 
of  sense,  as  regards  what  is  right,  just,  and  proper. 

“  The  jingliug  of  the  guinea  helps  the  hurt  that  Honour  feels." 

Tennyson. 

— Any  particular  quality  or  virtue  much  valued;  dignity 
of  mien;  noble  appearance;  high  rank, aud, sometimes, 
reputation  ;  that  which  honors. 

“  He  gave  his  honours  to  the  world  again."  —  Shake. 

— A  testimony  of  esteem;  any  expression  or  token  of  re¬ 
spect  or  high  estimation;  a  title  of  dignity  or  distinction ; 
—  generally  in  the  plural;  as,  he  was  received  with 
military  honors. 

— An  ornament  for  the  person;  a  decoration  bestowed  and 
worn  as  a  badge  of  merit  or  distinction. 

"Man  .  .  .  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him." — Shaks. 

— pi.  (Games.)  In  card-plaj'ing,  the  four  highest  cards,  or 
court-cards — the  ace,  king,  queen,  and  knave;  as,  (in 
YY'hist,)  two  by  honors,  and  the  odd  trick. 

— pi.  In  the  English  universities,  the  highest  academic 
prizes  or  distinctions ;  as,  to  read  for  honors ;  he  took 
honors  at  Cambridge,  Ac. 

(Feud.  Law.)  A  seigniory  of  the  nobler  sort,  having 
several  inferior  lordships  and  manors  dependent  upon 
it. 

H.  Court.  (Feud.  Law.)  A  court  held  in  an  honor  or 
manorial  jurisdiction.  —  Court  of  H.  See  Chivalry. 

H.  (Legion  of).  (Fr.  Hist.)  See  Legion  of  Honor. 

If.  (Maids  of).  In  the  courts  of  European  sovereigns, 
ladies  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  the  queen  when  she 
appears  in  public. 

Honors  of  War.  ( Mil.)  Certain  stipulated  terms  granted 
to  a  beaten  enemy,  by  which  he  is  permitted  to  march 
out  of  a  fortress  or  town,  or  from  a  camp  or  a  line  of  in- 
trencliments,  with  all  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  mili¬ 
tary  etiquette.  The  term  is  also  used  to  signify  the  com¬ 
pliments  offered  to  high  personages  or  military  heroes 
when  they  appear  before  a  body  of  armed  men,  or  such 
as  are  given  to  the  remains  of  a  deceased  officer. 

Code  or  law  of  honor.  See  Chivalry,  Duelling. 

On  one’s  honor.  On  the  pledge  of  one’s  personal  honor; 
on  the  stake  of  one’s  moral  integrity ;  as,  in  England, 
the  peers,  or  members  of  the  upper  house  of  parliament, 
give  their  opinions,  not  under  oath,  but  on  their  honor. 

1 1  My  hand  to  thee,  my  honour  on  my  promise." — Shaks. 

To  do  the  honors.  To  perform  the  duties  of  a  host;  to 
show  attention  and  civility  to  guests  or  visitors ;  to  act 
the  part  of  a  guide  or  cicerone. 

' 1  To  do  the  honours,  and  to  give  the  word." — Pope. 

— v.  a.  [Lat.  Itonoro;  Fr.  honor er.\  To  hold  in  esteem, 


respect,  repute,  or  regard;  to  revere;  to  treat  with 
deference  and  submission;  and  when  employed  with 
reference  to  the  Almighty,  to  reverence,  to  manifest  the 
highest  veneration  for  in  words  aud  actions,  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  most  exalted  thoughts  of,  to  worship,  to  adore. 

“  Fear  God,  honour  the  king." — 1  Peter  il.  17. 

“All  men  should  honour  the  Son,  even  as  they  honour  the  Father. 

John  v.  23. 

— To  dignify;  to  raise  to  distinction ;  to  bring  into  fame 
or  notice;  to  elevate  in  rank,  station,  or  reputation;  to 
render  celebrated  or  illustrious;  to  exalt;  to  treat  with 
due  ceremony,  civility,  or  attention. 

“How  lov’d,  how  honour'd  ouce,  avails  thee  not.” — Pope. 

( Cum.)  To  accept  and  pay  when  due,  as  a  draft,  Ac. ; 
as,  to  honor  a  hill  of  exchange. 

II  ou'orable,  Hoil'ourable,  a.  [Fr.  honorable; 
Lat.  honorabilis.]  YVorfliy  of  honor,  regard,  respect,  or 
esteem :  holding  a  high  or  distinguished  rank  in  society ; 
illustrious;  noble;  of  gentle  birth. 

“  Advance  your  name  and  honourable  family." — Shaks. 

— Possessing  a  high  mind ;  governed  by  a  nice  sense  of 
honor,  rectitude,  and  propriety;  actuated  by  a  strict 
regard  for  veracity,  probity,  and  fidelity. 

“  Csesar  was  an  honourable  man.” — Shaks. 

— Achieved  by  prowess  or  noble  actions;  conferring  honor, 
fame,  or  dignity;  as,  honorable  wounds. 

“  Think’st  thou  it  honourable  for  a  nobleman 
Still  to  remember  wrongs?  ” — Shaks. 

— Consistent  with  honor  or  reputation ;  proceeding  from 
a  laudable,  fit,  or  reputable  cause;  not  base;  not  mean ; 
not  reproachful ;  as,  an  honorable,  motive.  * 

“  The  king's  cause  is  just,  and  his  quarrel  honourable." — Shaks. 

—  Honest;  fair;  open;  without  deceit  or  hypocrisy ;  equi¬ 
table;  as,  his  intentions  were  perfectly  honorable. —  Not 
to  be  disgraced;  above  suspicion  of  wrong  or  ill. 

“Let  her  descend,  my  chambers  are  honourable." — Shaks. 

— Performed,  with  marks  of  public  honor;  accompanied 
with  testimonies  of  esteem  and  regard. 

“  Vouchsafe  her  an  honourable  tomb.” — Spenser. 

— An  appellation  or  epithet  of  respect,  distinction,  or 
courtesy ;  as,  the  honorable  gentleman,  the  honorable 
senator,  the  honorable  court,  the  honorable  member. — 
Appropriate  or  becoming  persons  of  station  and  char¬ 
acter;  tending  to  support  dignity,  self-respect,  and  re¬ 
putable  position  in  life;  as,  an  honorable  salary. 

Hon'orableness,  Hon'oiirableness,  n.  State 
or  quality  of  being  honorable  ;  distinction  ;  elevation  of 
station;  eminence  of  reputation.  —  Fairness;  probity; 
integrity ;  fidelity ;  moral  rectitude. 

Hon  orably,  Hoii'ourably.adr.  In  an  honorable 
manner  ;  with  tokens  of  honor  or  respect ;  magnani¬ 
mously;  generously  ;  nobly ;  worthily;  justly;  equita¬ 
bly  ;  fairly ;  reputably. 

“  Ye  gods,  why  did  I  not  more  honourably  starve  ?” —  Dryden. 

Honora  rium.  Hon  orary,  n.  [Lat.,  from  honos, 

honor.]  A  term  used  in  Europe  almost  synonymously 
with  fee,  and,  as  applied  at  the  present  time,  chiefly  to 
the  fees  tendered  to  the  professors  in  universities,  and 
to  medical  or  other  professional  gentlemen  for  their 
services.  It  was  originally  applied  solely  to  the  salaries 
of  great  officers  of  state,  whose  services  it  was  consid¬ 
ered  were  remunerated  only,  as  it  were,  hrmoris  causa, — 
a  shade  of  meaning  which  is  still  perceptible  in  the 
present  use  of  the  term. 

Hon'orary,  a.  [Fr.  honoraire,  from  Lat.  honorarius.] 
Possessing  a  title  or  position  of  dignity  without  perform¬ 
ance  of  services  or  pecuniary  recompense;  as,  an  honor¬ 
ary  secretary  of  a  society.  —  Conferring  honor,  or  de¬ 
signed  simpiy  to  bestow  honor  or  reputation;  as,  an 
honorary  degree. 

Honora'IiiM.  There  are  two  saints  of  this  name  in 
the  Roman  calendar.  The  first,  bishop  of  Arles  and 
founder  of  the  monastery  of  Lerins,  died  429.  The  sec¬ 
ond,  bishop  of  Marseilles,  and  a  religious  writer,  was 
born  about  420  or  425. 

Ilon'orer,  Hon'oiirer,  n.  One  who  honors  or  re¬ 
veres.  (R.) 

Hono'riiis,  son  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  born  384, 
became  emperor  of  the  YY'est,  and  his  brother  Arcadius 
emperor  of  the  East,  on  the  death  of  Theodosius.  395 ; 
died,  after  being  shamefully  subjugated  by  the  Goth* 
under  Alaric,  423. 

IIonorius  I.,  Pope,  succeeded  Boniface  V.  in  625,  and 
governed  with  zeal  and  prudence.  D.  638. 

IIonorius  II.,  of  Bologna,  succeeded  Calixtus  II.  in  1124, 
and.  at  the  same  time,  Thibauld  was  chosen  by  another 
party,  under  the  name  of  Celestin  ;  but  he  resigned  the 
chair  to  his  rival.  D.  1130. 

IIonorius  III.,  was  made  pope  after  Innocent  III.,  in 
1216.  D.  1227. 

Honorius  IV.,  a  Roman,  ascended  the  papal  chair  in  1285. 
He  displayed  great  zeal  for  the  church,  and  promoted 
the  crusades.  D.  1288. 

Hon'orless,  Hon'ourless,  a.  Without  honor; 
unworthy  of  honor. 

Hood.  n.  [A.  S.  hod;  German  hut,  a  head-covering, 
from  huten,  to  guard  ;  Sansk.  chad,  to  cover.  See  Hat.] 
A  covering  for  the  ^ 

head  used  by  females.  m/Kr 

—  A  cowl ;  a  covering 
for  the  head  and 
shoulders  worn  by 
monks.  Mi 

(Sports.)  In  falcon- 
ry,  a  covering  for  a  J&Nfflt'- >?*( 
hawk’s  head  or  eyes.flllW.rijlqfM 

— Anything  to  be  drawn  // 

over  the  head  to  cover 

it;  as,  the  hood  of  a  Pig.  1309.  —  hoods. 
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cloak  or  sacque-Iaure.  —  A  fold  hanging  from  the  neck 
of  an  academic  gown ;  as,  a  master-of-arts’  hood,  a  gradu¬ 
ate’s  hood. — Any  covering  resembling  a  hood,  or  answer¬ 
ing  the  purpose  of  a  hood;  as:  (1)  The  head  of  a  car¬ 
riage.  (2)  A  cowl,  often  movable  on  a  pivot ;  as,  the  hood 
of  a  chimney.  (3)  The  top  of  a  pump. 

( Naut .)  The  cover  or  porch  of  a  companion-way. 

**-r.  a.  To  dress,  as  in  a  hood  or  cowl;  to  put  on,  as  a 
hood;  to  furnish  with  any  hood-shaped  appendage;  as, 
a  hooded  snake.  —  To  cover;  to  blind;  to  hide;  to 
conceal. 

“  While  grace  is  saying,  X  'll  hood  mine  eyes.”  —  Shaks. 

Hood,  (hiid.)  [A.S.  hud  ;  D.  hoed.]  A  termination  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  composition  of  words  denoting  quality, 
condition,  character;  as  in  manhood,  cliild/tood,  kuight- 
hood.  It  is  used,  sometimes,  after  the  German  style, 
(-heit,  -head,)  as  in  god  head,  maidenhead,  &c. 

Hood,  Robin,  a  chivalrous  outlaw  of  the  reign  of  Rich¬ 
ard  I.,  whose  exploits  in  Sherwood  Forest  are  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  many  admired  ballads.  All  the  popular  legends 
celebrate  his  generosity  and  skill  in  archery.  The 
principal  incidents  of  liis  history  are  to  be  found  in 
Stow,  and  a  complete  collection  of  the  ancient  poems, 
songs,  and  ballads  relating  to  him  was  published  by 
Ritson  in  1795. 

Hood,  Samuel,  Viscount,  an  English  commander,  b. 
1*26;  distinguished  in  several  actions  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  against  France,  particularly  at  the  bombard¬ 
ment  of  Havre;  the  defeat  of  Admiral  lie  Grasse  under 
Rodney ;  siege  of  Toulon  and  the  capture  of  Corsica ; 
after  which  he  was  made  Governor  of  Greenwich  Hos¬ 
pital,  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  admiral.  I).  1816. 

Hood,  Thomas,  an  English  poet  and  humorist,  b.  in 
London,  1798.  Early  in  life  apprenticed  to  an  engraver, 
H.  soon  neglected  that  art  and  applied  himself  wholly 
to  literature.  In  1821  he  became  sub-editorof  the  “  Lon¬ 
don  Magazine,”  and,  consequently,  a  member  of  that  bril¬ 
liant  coterie  of  writers,  including  Charles  Lamb,  Ilaz- 
litt.  Hartley,  Coleridge,  Talfourd,  Bowring,  Ac.,  whose 
utterances  spoke  through  its  pages.  In  1826,  II.  brought 
out  his  IF  hi  ms  and  Oddities,  and  in  1827  National 
Tales.  Iu  th.e  latter  year  he  also  published  a  volume  of 
“Poems,”  among  which  appeared  the  exquisite  Plea,  of 
the  Midsummer  Pairies.  In  1830,  he  began  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Comic  Annual,  which  continued  for  ten 
years.  In  the  year  following  appeared  his  Tylney  Hill, 
a  novel.  Retiring  from  the  editorial  chair  of  the  “New 
Monthly  Magazine,”  in  1843,  he,  the  next  year,  started 
“  Hood’s  Magazine,”  which  flourished  until  his  decease. 
In  this  year,  too,  he  gave  to  the  world,  through  the  col¬ 
umns  of  “  Punch,”  his  immortal  Song  of  the.  Shirt,  along 
with  its  scarcely  less  powerful  sister-poem,  the  Bridge 
of  Sighs.  While  on  a  g:ck-bed,  from  which  ho  never 
rose,  IT.  received  from  the  English  govt,  a  pension  of 
$500  per  annum,  which,  after  his  death  in  1845,  was 
continued  to  his  widow.  The  best  editions  of  H.’s 
works  published  in  this  country  have  been  published  in 
Boston,  one  in  4  vols.,  1S56,  and  another  in  Professor 
Child’s  edition  of  the  British  Poets,  (4  vols.,  1859.) 

Hooil  eil,  a.  ( Bnt.)  Hood-shaped. 

Hood'etl-siiake,  n.  ( Zool .)  See  Viperim:. 

Hood  ings.  1 1  mid  i  ng-eiids,  n.  pi.  (Naut.)  The 
ends  of  planks  which  fit  into  the  rabbets  of  the  stem- 
and  stern-posts  of  a  ship. 

Hootl' I ■■  m,  u.  A  low  fellow;  a  rowdy;  a  vagabond 
(Local  V.  S.) 

Hood'-man-blind,  n.  See  Blin Oman’s  Buff. 

Hood -mould.  Hood  -moulding,,  n.  (Arch.) 
A  band  or  string  over  the  head  of  a  door,  window,  or 
other  opening,  in  a  mediaeval  building;  so  called  from 
its  enclosing,  as  within  a  hood,  the  inferior  mouldings 
and  the  opening  itself.  The  character  of  the  mouldings 
differs  slightly  in  Norman  and  Pointed  architecture; 
being  in  the  former  merely  a  fillet  accompanied  by  a 
splay,  often  ornamented  with  a  billet  and  zigzag;  and 
in  the  latter  an  ogee  moulding  with  a  hollow  on  the  side 
of  the  tracery.  In  the  English  and  the  Perpendicular 
styles,  the  H.-M.  are  often  terminated  by  brackets, 
shields,  or  heads.  The  term  is  also  applied,  in  Gothic 
architecture,  to  the  label  or  label-moulding,  (q.v.)  (.Called 
also  drip-stone.) 

Hood  River,  in  Oregon,  enters  the  Columbia  River  in 
Wasco  co..  about  25  m.  W.  of  Dallas  City. 

Hood’s  Canal,  or  Channel,  in  Washington,  a  narrow 
inlet  extending  S.W.  from  Admiralty  Inlet. 

Hood’s  Ulills.  in  Maryland,  a  post-vill.  of  Carroll  co. 

Hood’s  Ri  ver.  a  river  of  British  N.  America,  enters 
Coronation  Gulf  about  Lat.  109°  W. 

Hood  wink,  v.a.  [Hood,  and  wink.]  To  blind  by  cov¬ 
ering  the  eyes  of. 

“  We  will  blind  and  hoodwink  him." — Shaks. 

■ — To  cover;  to  hide.  — To  deceive  by  external  disguise;  to 
impose  on  by  practising  on  credulity  or  plastic  dispo¬ 
sition. 

“  Hia  wife  hoodwinked  him  to  her  infamy.” — Carew. 

Hoof,  n.  ;  pi.  Hoofs,  and  (but  rarely)  Hooves.  [A.  S. 
h6f,  h6fe;  D.  hoef;  Dan.  hoo;  Ger.  huf;  Gr.  hopte,  a 
tool,  implement ;  pi.  harness,  armor.]  The  horny  sub¬ 
stance  that  shields  or  defends,  covers  or  terminates  the 
feet  of  certain  animals,  as  the  horse,  Ac. — An  animal ;  a 
beast;  —  hence,  by  implication,  any  part,  remains,  or 
trace  of  a  hoofed  thing. 

— v.a.  To  walk  as  cattle,  (r.) 

Hoof  - bound,  a.  (Farriery.)  A  term  denoting  that 
the  horse  or  other  hoofed  animal  has  a  pain  in  the  fore¬ 
feet,  occasioned  by  the  dryness  and  contraction  of  the 
horn,  which  often  occasions  a  lameness. 

Hoofed,  (hooft,)  a.  Having  hoofs ;  furnished  with 
hoofs;  as,  hoofed  quadrupeds. 

Hoofless,  a.  Without  hoofs. 


llooghly ,  ( lioog'ly ,)  a  town  of  British  India,  in  Bengal, 
cap.  of  a  dist.  of  the  same  name,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Hooghly,  23  m.  N.W.  of  Calcutta;  pop.  16,400. 

Hoogh'ly ,  (The,)  a  river  of  India,  in  Bengal,  formed 
by  the  junction  of  two  W.  branches  of  the  Ganges.— See 
Ganges. 

Hook,  n.  [A.  S.  hoc,  liooc ;  D.  haac ;  Dan.  hage;  Ice], 
haki ;  Ileb.  chakka,  akin  to  Lat.  uncus,  crooked,  and  Gr. 
angkos,  a  bend.]  A  piece  of  iron,  or  other  metal,  bent 
into  a  curve  for  catching,  holding,  or  sustaining  any¬ 
thing;  as,  a  fish-/too/c,  a  hat  -hook,  a  hoot-hook,  a  tenter- 
hook,  a  pot-hook,  a  boat -hook,  Ac. — That  which  catches  ; 
a  trap;  a  snare;  a  spring;  as,  “that  hook  of  wiving.” 
(Shaks.)  —  An  instrument  to  cut  or  lop  with ;  a  sickle: 
as,  a  reaping-AooA,  a  bill  hook. — That  part  of  a  hinge 
which  is  fixed  or  inserted  in  a  post  or  upright.  —  An  ad¬ 
vantage;  a  catch;  a  haul.  (A’nlgar.) 

(Naut.)  In  a  ship,  a  forked  timber  placed  on  the  keel.  ] 

(Mach.)  An  eccentric  hook.  See  V-hook. 

(Agric.)  An  English  provincialism,  signifying  a  field 
sown  two  years  successively. 

— pi.  The  protuberant  parts  of  the  thigh-bones  of  cat¬ 
tle.  (Sometimes  called  hook-bones.) 

By  hook  or  crook,  oneway  or  other;  by  any  means 
or  method,  direct  or  indirect. 

Off'  the  hooks,  unhinged  ;  perturbed  ;  disordered  ;  out 
of  temper. 

“  She  was  .  .  .  easily  put  off  the  hooks,  and  monstrous  hank  to 
be  pleased  again." — L'  Estrange. 

On  one's  own  hook,  on  one’s  own  account;  self-respou- 
sible;  by  one’s  self.  (Colloq.  and  vulgar.) 

— v.a.  To  catch  with  a  hook  ;  to  seize  and  draw,  as  with 
a  hook;  as,  to  hook  a  salmon.  —  To  draw,  entice,  or  pro¬ 
cure  by  artifice  or  stratagem;  to  entrap;  to  ensnare; 
as,  “  Her  I  call  hook  to  me.” — Shaks. 

— To  purloin;  to  pilfer;  to  steal;  to  rob;  as,  to  hook  a 
purse.  (Cant.) 

To  hook  it.  to  make  one’s  escape  ;  to  decamp ;  to  elope ; 
as,  he  hooked  it  home.  (Vulgar.) —  To  hook  on,  to  fasten, 
fix,  or  attach  by  means  of  a  hook.  —  (Mach.)  To  connect 
the  valve-gear  with  the  locomotive-engine,  so  as  to  give 
automatic  motion  to  the  valves. 

— a.  n.  To  be  curved  ;  to  bend  in  a  semi-elliptic  manner. 

Hook,  a  parish  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster,  co.  of  Wexford, 
forming  the  S.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  which  pro¬ 
tects  the  Waterford  harbor.  On  its  S.  point  there  is  an 
ancient  and  curious  tower,  now  used  as  a  light-house. 

Hookah,  n.  See  Pipe. 

Hooked,  (hookt,)  a.  Possessing  the  form  of  a  hook  ; 
curvated.  —  Furnished  with  a  hook  or  hooks ;  as,  a 
“  honked  chariot.”  —  Milton. 

Hook'edness,  n.  Incurvation;  state  of  being  bent 
semi-elliptically,  or  like  a  hook. 

Ilook'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  hooks. — (Naut.) 
A  fishing-smack ;  a  small  vessel  peculiar  to  the  Dutch 
and  Irish  coasts. 

Hook  er,  Joseph,  an  American  general,  b.  at  Old  Had¬ 
ley,  Nov.  13,  1813.  Entering  West  Point  Academy  in 
1833,  ho  graduated  in  1837,  and  received  the  appointment 
of  2d  Lieutenant  in  the  1st  U.  S.  Artillery.  He  served 
first  during  the  Florida  War,  and  afterwards  on  the  N. 
Frontier,  where  he  was  appointed  to  the  rank  of  1st 
Lieutenant.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexican  War, 
II.  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  Brig.  Geu.  P.  F.  Smith, 
and  distinguished  himself  iu  the  battle  of  Monterey, 
Sept.  21-23,  1846,  for  which  he  was  brevetted  Captain. 
During  the  succeeding  conflicts  at  Contreras,  Cheru- 
busco,  Molino  del  Rey,  and  in  the  storming  of  Chapul- 
tepec,  he  also  took  an  active  part;  but  in  1853,  resign¬ 
ing  his  commission,  he  settled  upon  a  farm  near  Sonoma, 
California.  In  1858  he  was  appointed  Superintendent 
of  Military  Roads  in  Oregon,  and  surveyed  a  line  from 
Stillicome  to  the  49th  parallel  on  the  E.  bank  of  Puget 
Sound,  in  Washington  Territory.  From  1859  to  1861  he 
was  Colonel  of  the  California  Militia,  and  on  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  civil  war  was  appointed  Brig.  Gen. 
of  U.  S.  Volunteers,  and  assigned  to  the  defence  of 
Washington;  he  was  afterwards  engaged  in  the  Siege  of 
Yorktown,  and,  in  May,  1862,  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Maj.  Gen.  of  Volunteers.  In  the  subsequent  battles  of 
Williamsburg,  Fair  Oiks,  Glendale,  Malvern  Hill,  and 
in  many  other  less  important  engagements  taking  place 
between  May  and  August,  1862,  bis  conduct  firmly  es¬ 
tablished  his  right  to  the  sobriquet  of  “  Fighting  Joe 
Hooker,”  given  him  by  his  soldiers.  In  the  Northern 
Virginia  Campaign  Gen.  H.  commanded  a  division,  and 
was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Bristoe  Station,  Manassas, 
and  Chantilly.  At  the  battles  of  South  Mountain  and 
Antietam  he  was  in  command  of  the  right  wing  of  the 
army,  and  took  so  distinguished  a  part  in  these  impor¬ 
tant  actions  as  to  elicit  the  highest  praise  from  Gen.  Mc¬ 
Clellan.  In  the  latter  battle  Gen.  H.  received  a  severe 
wound  in  the  foot,  but  by  Nov.  10,  however,  he  was 
again  in  the  field,  and  assigned  the  command  of  the  5th 
Corps.  Soon  after  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
Centre  Grand  Division,  and  finally  of  the  entire  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  in  which  capacity  he  was  present  in 
the  battles  of  Fredericksburg.  Kelly’s  Ford,  and  Chan- 
cellorsville.  Between  Oct.,  1863,  and  May,  1864,  Gen.  H. 
was  engaged  in  the  operations  about  Chattanooga,  tak¬ 
ing  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  battle  of  Lookout  Valley, 
the  capture  of  Lookout  Mountain,  and  the  battle  of 
Missionary  Ridge.  On  Jan.  28,  1864,  he  received  the 
thanks  of  Congress  “for  the  skill,  energy,  and  endurauce 
which  first  covered  Washington  and  Baltimore  from  the 
meditated  blow  of  the  advancing  and  powerful  army  of 
rebels  led  by  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee.”  In  the  invasion  of 
Georgia  he  commanded  the  20th  Corps  (Army  of  the 
Cumberland),  and  took  part  in  thecombat  at  Mill  Creek 
Gap,  and  the  battles  of  Resacca  and  Dallas,  besides  that 
memorable  approach  to  Pine  Mountain,  May  26  to  July 


2,  which  was  marked  by  almost  dally  severe  engage, 
ments.  Then  followed  in  rapid  succession  the  pursuit 
of  the  enemy  to  the  Clmttahoochie;  the  actions  near 
Atlanta;  the  combat  of  Peach  Tree  Creek;  and,  finally, 
the  siege  and  capture  of  Atlanta.  From  Sept.  28,  1864, 
to  July  5, 1865,  Gen.  II.  was  in  command  of  the  Northern 
Dept.,  with  his  headquarters  at  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  He 
retired  from  active  service,  at  his  own  request,  on  full 
rank  of  Maj.  Gen.,  Oct.  15,  1868.  D.  Oct.  31,  1879. 

Hook'er,  Richard,  an  English  divine,  b.  in  Derbyshire, 
1554.  He  took  orders  about  1581,  and  soon  after  mar¬ 
ried  Joan  Churchman,  who  brought  him  no  beauty,  nor 
money,  nor  peace.  A  fter  holding  some  minor  preferments 
lie  was  named  Master  of  the  Temple,  in  1585.  The  contro¬ 
versy  in  which  ho  was  there  involved  with  the  Puritan, 
Walter  Travers,  is  said  to  have  occasioned  the  project 
cf  his  great  work,  The  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 
For  quietness  and  leisure  in  its  composition,  lie  removed 
to  Boscombe,  in  'Wiltshire,  iu  1591,  whence  four  years 
after  lie  went  to  Bishopsbourne,  in  Kent,  and  he  sought 
no  higher  preferment.  Four  books  of  liis  “  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  Polity  ”  were  published  in  1594,  a  fifth  in  1597,  and 
the  last  three  after  his  death.  Its  profound  philosoph¬ 
ical  groundwork,  its  vast  learning,  and  dignity  and  elo¬ 
quence  of  style,  have  given  it  a  place  among  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  English  prose  literature.  D.  1600.  His  life 
was  written  by  Izaak  Walton. 

Hooker.  Sir  William  Jackson,  an  English  botanist, 
b.  at  Norwich,  1785.  He  early  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  nature,  and  soon  chose  botaily  for  liis  special 
pursuit.  Between  1806-1814  he  made  extensive  travels 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  plants,  and  became  the 
friend  and  correspondent  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
science  of  liis  day.  He  was  knighted  by  King  William 
IV.  in  1836,  and  five  years  later  was  appointed  Director 
of  the  Kew  Gardens.  His  botanical  works  are  very 
numerous  and  of  standard  authority.  Among  them  are 
liis  Tour  in  Iceland,  Muscologia  Britannica,  Flora.  Scot- 
ica,  Exotic  Flora,  British  Flora,  and  lames  Filicum,  the 
last  published  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Greville.  H.  was 
f.r.s.,  a  vice-president  of  the  Linnsean  Society,  Oxford, 
D.C.L.,  and  a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  D.  1865. 
—  His  son,  Joseph  Dalton  11.,  b.  1816,  is  a  somewhat  dis¬ 
tinguished  botanist,  and  author  of  many  valuable  works. 
He  succeeded  liis  father  ns  Director  of  the  Kew  Gardens, 
holding  that  position  until  1885. 

Hook'  er,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Washington  co. 

Hooker,  in  Missouri,  a  township  of  Laclede  co. 

Hooker,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Butler  co. 

Hooker,  in  South  Dakota,  a  post-office  of  Turner  co. 

Hook'erton.  in  North  Corolina,  a  post-village  of 
Greene  co.,  about  82  in.  S.B  Of  Raleigh. 

Hook'ersville,  in  West  Virginia,  a  post-office  of 
Nicholas  co 

Hook'ey,  n.  (Games.)  Same  as  Hockey,  q.  v.  — Blind 
Hookey.  ( Games.)  See  Blind  Hookey. 

Hook'-lallder,  n.  A  ladder  with  hooks  at  one  end, 
used  at  the  extinguishing  of  fires. 

Hook'-motion,  n.  (Mach.)  A  valve-gear  in  a  steam- 
engine  reversed  by  V-hooks. 

Ilook'-noseri,  (-nosd,)  a.  Having  a  curvated,  aqui¬ 
line  or  Roman  nose ;  hawk-nosed. 

Hook'-pins,  n.  pi.  (Carp.)  Taper  iron  pins,  only 
with  a  hook-head,  to  pin  the  frame  of  a  roof  or  floor  to¬ 
gether. 

Hook  set,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-township  of  Mer- 
rimac  co.,  on  the  Merrimac  River,  aht.  9  m.  S.  by  E.  of 
Concord.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,900. 

Hooks  Mills,  in  West  Virginia,  a  P.  0.  of  Hampshire  co. 

Hooks' town,  iu  Mississippi,  a  I’.  O.  of  Lauderdale  co. 

llooks'tonn,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of 
Beaver  county,  about  242  miles  W.by  N.  of  Harris- 

j  burg. 

Hooky,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to,  or  full  of  hooks. 

lloop,  n.  [A-  S.  hop,  a  band  made  of  osiers;  D.  and 
Fleni.  hoeq),  a  ring,  the  band  of  a  cask.  Probably  allied 
to  Coop,  q.  r.]  That  which  goes  round  about,  binds,  ot 
fastens;  a  ring;  anything  circular. 

“  A  quarrel .  . .  about  a  hoop  of  gold,  a  paltry  ring."  —  Shaks. 

— A  hand  of  wood  or  metal  used  to  confine  and  hold  to¬ 
gether  the  staves  of  casks,  kegs,  tubs,  &c.,  or  for  simi¬ 
lar  purposes.  —  A  farthingale;  a  circular  frame-work 
of  some  elastic  material,  as  whalebone,  steel,  &c.,  used 
for  expanding  the  skirt  of  a  woman’s  dress ;  crinoline. 

“  All  that  hoops  are  good  for  is  to  clean  dirty  shoes,  and  to  keep 
the  fellows  at  a  distance."  — Richardson. 

— A  quart  pot  or  drinking  measure.  The  original  quart 
pot  of  our  ancestors  was  bound  with  hoops  (usually 
three)  after  the  manner  of  a  cask,  so  that,  when  filled 
with  liquor,  each  drinker  would  take  his  hoop,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  quantity  contained  between  two  hoops. 

— An  old  measure  of  capacity,  or  dry  measure,  containing 
from  one  to  four  pecks,  as  variously  estimated. 

— v.  a.  To  fasten,  bind,  or  confine  with  hoops  ;  as,  to  hoop 
a  barrel.  —  To  encircle:  to  surround ;  to  clasp. 

— v.  n.  To  drive  with  a  shout,  yell,  or  outcry;  to  pursue 
with  a  halloo.  — To  call  by  a  whooping  shout  or  cry. 

Hoop,  ra.  A  shout ;  a  whoop ;  a  hoarse  call. 

(Zool.)  See  Hoopoe. 

— v.n.  [See  Whoop.]  To  hoop;  to  utter  a  loud  cry;  to 
emit  a  particular  sound  of  voice  by  way  of  call  or  huo 
and  cry;  to  halloo;  to  shout.  (More  correctly  written 
Whoop.) — To  whoop  or  cough,  as  in  the  whooping-cough. 

Hoop  er,  n.  One  who  hoops  casks,  tubs,  &e. ;  a  cooper. 

(Zoijt.)  The  Wild  Swan,  Cygnus  ferus. 

Hoop  er,  John,  an  English  martyr  of  the  reformation, 
b.  in  Somersetshire,  1495.  He  was  appointed  bishop  of 
Worcester  by  Edward  VI. ;  but  on  the  accession  of  Mary, 
he  was  required  to  recant  his  opinions,  and  on  his  re¬ 
fusal  was  condemned  to  tin  flames,  in  1555.  He  wrote 
several  books,  including  Twelve  Lectures  on  the  Creed. 
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Hoop'or’s  Valley,  in  New  Tori-,  a  P.0.  of  Tioga  co. 

Hoop'ersville,  in  Maryland,  a  P.  0.  of  Dorchester  co. 

Hoop'ing-congh,  Whooping-codgh,  n.  (Med.)  A 
cough  in  which  the  patient  hoops  or  whoops  with  a  deep 
inspiration  of  breath.  On  account  of  the  violence  of  the 
cough  attending  this  disease,  the  term  pertussis  has  been 
applied  to  it;  and  on  account  of  the  recurrence  of  the 
cough  in  paroxysms,  it  is  also  known  by  the  name  of 
“chin  ”  or  “  kink  ”  cough.  H.-C.  seems  to  have  been  un¬ 
known  to  the  ancients,  as  no  mention  of  it  is  made  in  the 
medical  works  of  the  Greeks,  Homans,  and  Arabians.  It 
has,  however,  prevailed  for  several  centuries  in  various 
countries  of  Europe,  and  on  account  of  its  frequent  occur¬ 
rence,  and  the  danger  with  which  it  is  often  accom¬ 
panied,  it  has  occupied  the  attention  of  physicians  con¬ 
siderably.  The  symptoms  commence  with  a  simple 
catarrh,  indicated  by  a  cough,  and  the  expectoration  of 
a  limpid  fluid ;  by  redness  of  the  conjunctive,  a  watery 
discharge  from  the  eyes  and  nostrils;  hoarseness,  and j 
occasional  sneezing.  These  symptoms  are  generally  ac¬ 
companied  by  slight  feverishness,  and  the  patient  is 
low-spirited  and  languid.  Thus  far  the  disease  closely 
resembles  a  common  cold  ;  but  at  the  end  of  about  one 
or  two  weeks,  the  character  of  the  affection  changes. 
The  fits  of  coughing  become  more  long  and  frequent ;  a 
sensation  of  tickling  in  the  larynx  and  trachea  accom¬ 
panies  each  fit,  during  which  the  inspirations  are  irregu¬ 
lar,  especially  in  the  case  of  children,  whose  faces  bear 
an  expression  of  anxiety  and  fear.  When  the  fit  comes 
on,  they  cling  firmly  to  the  persons  or  objects  near,  and, 
if  asleep,  start  up.  The  efforts  of  coughing  then  become 
so  rapid  and  violent,  as  to  take  away  the  breath ;  during 
the  intervals,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  any  inspiratory 
movements,  excepting  at  times  when  the  cough  is  inter¬ 
rupted  by  a  peculiar  whooping  sound,  which  has  given 
this  disease  its  common  name.  In  young  children,  hoop¬ 
ing-cough  often  becomes  complicated  with  other  diseases. 
The  most  common  complication  with  children  at  the 
breast  is  cerebral  congestion,  giving  rise  to  violent  con¬ 
vulsions.  H.-C.  prevails  as  an  epidemic  disease,  and 
children  from  birth  to  the  period  of  second  dentition 
are  chiefly  liable  to  it.  Adult  persons,  however,  are  not 
exempt  from  it,  and  it  sometimes  happens  in  old  age. 
The  disease  is  very  contagions,  and  when  it  once  finds 
admission  into  a  house,  very  few  young  persons,  who 
have  not  had  it  previously,  escape.  It  rarely  affects  the 
same  individual  twice,  although  this  sometimes  occurs. 
H.-C.  is  a  very  fatal  malady;  it  is  readily  distin¬ 
guished  from  any  other  disease  by  the  paroxysmal 
character  of  the  cough.  Hitherto,  no  treatment  of 
hooping-cough  has  been  discovered  by  which  its  pro¬ 
gress  can  be  arrested ;  its  severity,  however,  can  be 
mitigated,  and  its  duration  diminished.  It  must,  neces¬ 
sarily,  run  a  certain  course,  which  often,  in  spite  of 
skilful  treatment,  may  be  long.  The  administration  of 
emetics,  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  disease,  is  often 
efficacious;  and  tartar  emetic,  on  account  of  its  easy 
solubility  and  certain  action,  seems  to  be  best  suited  for 
the  purpose.  In  protracted  cases,  nothing  appears  to 
be  so  effective  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  cough  as  change 
of  air,  which  frequently  succeeds  when  all  other  meth¬ 
ods  have  failed.  The  diet  should  always  be  of  the 
mildest  description  at  the  commencement,  but  after¬ 
wards  it  is  advantageous  to  adopt  a  more  tonic  and 
nourishing  regimen. 

Hoop'oe,  Hoopoo,  Hoop,  n.  ( Zoijl .)  The  common  name 
of  the  insessorial  birds  comprising  the  genus  Upupa, 
fam.  Certhiadese.  The 
species  are  natives  of 
warm  parts  of  Asia, 

Australia,  and  Africa, 
and  are  generally  re¬ 
markable  for  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  plumage.  C. 
epnps,  the  common  H. 

(Fig.  1309),  is  an  Afri¬ 
can  bird,  a  summer 
visitant  of  most  parts 
of  Europe,  found  also 
in  some  parts  of  Asia. 

It  is  about  the  size  of 
a  missel-thrush ;  its 
plumage  exhibits  a 
fine  mixture  of  white, 
buff,  and  black;  and 
it  has  a  large  crest  of 
two  parallel  rows  of 
feathers.  The  H.  de¬ 
rives  its  name  from  its  very  frequent  utteranceof  alow, 
soft  sound  resembling  the  syllable  hoop. 

Hoop'pole)  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Ross  co. 

Hoop-skirt,  Hoop'-pet'ticoat,  n.  Same 
Crinoline,  q.  v. 

Hoorn.  ( /warn ,)  a  fortified  seaport  of  N.  Holland,  on 
the  Zuyder-Zee,  20  m.  N.  E.  of  Amsterdam.  Manuf. 
Woollen  cloths  and  carpets ;  ship-building  is  also  car¬ 
ried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  had,  in  past  cen¬ 
turies,  a  large  foreign  commerce,  and  still  exports  much 
nutter  aud  cheese.  Pop.  (1897)  11,100. 

Hoo'sic,  in  New  York,  a  township  of  Rensselaer  co., 
about  27  m.  N.E.  of  Troy.  Pop.  (1890)  10,471. 

Hoo'sic  Falls,  in  New  York,  a  manuf.  town  in  above 
township,  on  Fitchburg  R.  R.  Pop.  (1897)  about  7,250. 

Hoo'sic  (or  Iloo'sac)  River,  in  Massachusetts, 
Vermont,  and  New  York.  Rising  in  Berkshire  co.  of  the 
former  State,  and  flowing  N.W.  through  the  N.W.  cor¬ 
ner  of  Bennington  co.,  Vermont,  it  enters  New  York  in 
Rensselaer  co.,  and  joins  the  Hudson  river  about  15  m. 
N.  of  Troy,  in  Washington  co. 

Hoosicr  (hud'zher'p,  n.  An  appellation  given  to  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 
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Fig.  1309.  —  tiie  hoopoe, 

( Upupa  epops.) 


Hoot,  v.  n.  [Fr.  Alter;  most  probably  formed  from  the 
sound.]  To  utter  a  call  or  shout  in  contempt;  to  hiss 
or  cry  out  against  in  derision. 

“Atheism  . . .  hooting  at  the  glorious  Sun  in  Heaven." — Coleridge. 

— To  cry  or  make  a  sound  like  that  emitted  by  an  owl. 

“  The  clamorous  owl  that  nightly  hoots."  —  Shake. 

— To  drive  with  shouts  and  cries  uttered  in  contempt  or 
disapprobation  :  as,  to  hoot  a  traitor. 

— n.  A  cry  or  shout  in  contempt,  derision,  or  disapproba¬ 
tion  ;  as,  “  the  hoot  of  the  rabble.”  —  Olanville. 

Hoove,  Hov'en,  n.  [See  Graves.]  A  disease  in 
the  stomachs  of  cattle,  caused  by  inflation  of  the  gases 
thrown  off  by  an  excess  of  green  fodder. 

Hoov'en,  Hov'en,  a.  Suffering  from  the  disease 
called  hoooe,  or  haven,  as  cattle. 

Hoov'er,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Cass  co.,  located 
on  the  Wabash  R.R. 

Hoover's  Run,  in  Peuna.,  a  post-office  of  Greene  co. 

lloov'ersville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Somerset  co. 

Hoov'erton.  in  Peuna.,  a  I’.  O.  of  Montgomery  co. 

Hop,  t.  n.  [A.S.  hoppan ;  I),  huppelm ;  Qer.  hiipfen; 
Dan.  hoppe ;  W.  hobelw,  to  hop,  to  caper.  See  Hip.]  To 
skip;  to  jump;  to  leap  or  spring  on  one  leg ;  to  spring 
forward  by  leaps ;  to  skip,  as  birds. 

Companions  of  the  spring,  hopping  from  spray  to  spray. "Dvyden. 

— To  limp ;  to  halt  in  one’s  gait ;  to  walk  lame. 

“  The  limping  smith  .  .  .  hopping  here  and  there."  —  Dryden. 

— To  dance ;  to  caper ;  as,  to  hop  the  mazurka. 

— n.  A  jump ;  a  leap  ;  a  spring ;  a  caper  on  one  leg. 

“  l  can  go  above  a  hundred  yards  at  a  hop,  step,  and  jump." 

Addison. 

— An  improvised  dance;  also,  and  in  a  vulgar  sense,  a 
dancing-assembly;  a  ball. 

IIop.  n.  [D. ;  Belg .hoppe;  Fr.  houblon;  Ger.  herpfen, 
from  haupt,  head,  top.  with  reference  to  the  climbing 
nature  of  the  plant.]  (Bot.)  A  climbing  plant,  the 
flowers  of  which,  also  called  hops,  are  used  in  brewing. 
—  See  Humulus. 

— The  berry  or  fruit  of  the  dog-rose.  —  See  Hip. 

— v.  a.  To  impregnate  with  hops. 

“  Brew  in  October,  and  hop  it  for  long  keeping."  —  Mortimer. 

— v.  n.  To  gather  hops ;  to  collect  the  hop  harvest. 

1 1  opall  lea .  in  Mississippi,  a  village  of  Leake  co.,  about 
65  m.  N.E.  of  Jackson. 

H«p'-bin(l,  n.  The  stalk  on  which  hops  grow. 

Hop  Rottoill,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of 
Susquehanna  co. 

Hope,  ti.  [A.S.  hopa  ;  Dr.  hoop  ;  Dan.  haab  ;  Ger.  lioff- 
nung ;  akin  to  Gr.  npeuo,  for  opipteuo,  to  lie  in  wait  for,  to 
watch]  An  expectation  of  some  good;  an  expectation 
indulged  with  pleasure;  a  desire  of  some  benefit  or  good 
thing,  with  at  least  a  slight  expectation  of  obtaining  it; 
confidence  in  a  future  event;  the  highest  degree  of  well- 
founded  expectation  of  good;  anticipation;  trust. 

“ Hopei  thou  nurse  of  young  desire." — Bickerstaff. 

— That  which  gives  hope;  the  person  or  thing  which  sup¬ 
plies  basis  of  expectation,  or  promises  the  good  fruition 
of  one’s  wishes  or  desires  ;  an  opinion  or  belief  grounded 
on  substantial  evidence. 

“  She  was  his  care,  his  hope,  and  his  delight." — Dryden. 

— v.  n.  [A.  S.  hopian;  D.  hopen;  Dan.  haabe.]  To  expect, 
with  anticipation  of,  some  good ;  to  entertain  a  belief 
that  some  good  is  obtainable ;  to  indulge  in  hope ;  not 
to  give  way  to  despair ;  as,  to  hope  for  the  best. 

— To  place  confidence  in ;  to  trust  in  with  assured  expec¬ 
tation  of  good. 

“  He  shall  strengthen  your  heart,  all  ye  that  hope  in  the  Lord." 

Psalms  xxxi.  24. 

— v.  a.  To  expect  with  pleasurable  anticipations,  or  a  be¬ 
lief  that  it  maybe  obtained;  to  live  in  hope;  to  look 
forward  to  possession  or  fruition  of  something  desirable. 

“  Cold,  biting  winter  mars  our  hop'd  for  hay." — Shahs. 

Hope,  Thomas,  an  English  gentleman  of  large  fortune, 
celebrated  for  his  works  in  illustrations  of  art,  espe¬ 
cially  of  ancient  costume  and  the  life  of  the  Greeks.  D. 
1831. 

Hope,  in  Alabama,  a  village  of  Lauderdale  co. 

Hope,  in  Arkansas,  a  post-town  of  Hempstead  co.,  on 
the  St.  L.,  Iron  Mt.  &  S.  R.R.  Pop.  (1890)  1,937. 

Hope,  in  Illinois,  a  flourishing  township  of  La  Salle  co. 

Hope,  in  Indiana,  a  post-town  of  Bartholomew  co.,  on 
the  C.,  C.,  0.  &  St.  L.  R.R.,  about  12  m.  N.E.  of  Colum¬ 
bus.  Pop.  (1890)  1,009. 

Hope,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Knox  co. 

Hope,  in  Michigan,  a,  township  of  Barry  co. 

Hope,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Warren  co.,  about  10  m.  N.E.  of  Belvidere. 

Hope,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  and  township  of  Ham¬ 
ilton  co.,  about  55  m.  N.W.  of  the  city  of  Albany.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  600.  • 

Hope,  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Washington  co. 

Hope,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Greene  co.,  about 
8  m.  N.  of  Waynesburg. 

Hope,  in  Ithode  Island,  a  post-village  of  Providence  co. 

Hope,  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Lavaca  co. 

Hope  Advance  Ray.  on  the  N.  coast  i>f  Labrador, 
British  N.  America,  Lat.  60°  N.,  Lon.  70°  W. 

Hope  Centre,  in  New  York,  a  village  of  Hamilton 
co.,  about  60  m.  N.W.  of  Albany. 

Hope'dale,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Tazewell  co. 

Hope'dale  Hopedale  Community,  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  a  post-town  of  Worcester  co.,  about  35  miles 
S.W.  of  Boston.  Pop.  1,100. 

Hope'dale,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Harrison  co., 
about  124  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  (1S97)  about 

■  450. 


Hope  Falls,  in  Neiv  York,  a  post-village  of  Hamilton 
co.,  about  54  m.  N.W.  of  Albany. 

Hope'lield,  in  A rkansas,  a  village  of  Crittenden  co., 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  opposite  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Hope'fnl,  a.  Full  of  hope;  filled  with  expectant  de¬ 
sire  ;  feeling  anticipation  of  success. 

" Hopeful  of  your  aid,  he  hopes  in  vain." — Pope. 

— Authorizing  grounds  for  hope ;  promising  or  presaging 
success;  anticipative  of  good;  as,  a  hopeful  prospect. 

“  What  to  the  old  can  greater  pleasure  be, 

Thau  hopeful  and  ingenious  youth  to  see  ?  " — Sir  J.  Denham. 

Hopeful,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Louisa  co. 

Hopc'fiilly,  adv.  In  a  hopeful  sense  or  manner; 
with  ground  to  anticipate  good;  in  a  manner  to  excite 
or  raise  hope;  trustfully;  confidently. 

Hope'fnl  ness,  «.  State  or  quality  of  being  hopeful ; 
promise  of  good  ;  ground  to  expect  or  anticipate  what 
is  desirable. 

Hope  Hull,  in  Akibama,  a  post-village  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  county. 

Hop'eite,  re.  (Min.)  A  transparent,  whitish,  some¬ 
times  brown  mineral,  from  the  calamine  mines  of  Alten- 
berg,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle,  supposed  to  contain  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  oxide  of  zinc,  and  cadmium;  sji.gr.  2  76-2-85. 

Hope'less,  a.  Without  hope;  deprived  of  hope ;  de1 
spending;  despairing. 

“Alas  1  I  am  a  woman,  friendless,  hopeless." — Shaks. 

— Giving  no  cause  or  ground  for  expectation  of  good ;  hav¬ 
ing  no  promise  of  hope  for  a  thing  desirable  ;  irretriev¬ 
able;  desperate;  as,  a  hopeless  cause,  a  hopeless  attempt. 

“  The  hopeless  word  of  never  to  return." — Shaks. 

— Unhoped  for;  without  anticipation;  unexpected;  de¬ 
spaired  of. 

“  Thrice  happy  eyes,  to  view  the  hopeless  presence  of  thy  brother." 

Marston. 

Hopelessly,  adv.  Without  hope. 

Hope'lessuess,  ?>.  State  of  being  hopeless;  aban¬ 
donment  of  hope;  a  state  of  being  desperate,  or  afford¬ 
ing  no  hope. 

Hop'er,  re.  One  who  hopes  or  anticipates. 

Hope  Town,  a  village  of  British  Guiana,  S.  America, 
about  1  m.  from  Fort  Wellington. 

Hope  Valley,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  post-village  of  Wash¬ 
ington  co.  Pop.  (1897)  about  920. 

Hope'  ville.  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Clarke  co.,  about 
50  m.  S.S.W.  of  Des  Moines. 

Hope' well,  a  town  of  the  province  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  in  Albert  co. 

Hopewell,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Marshall  co. 

Hopewell,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Jennings  co., about 
20  m.  N.W.  of  Madisou. 

Hopewell,  ill  Iowa,  a  village  of  Mahaska  co.,  about 
11  m.  E.N.E.  of  Oskaloosa. 

Hopewell,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Somerset 
co.,  on  the  N.  Y.,  P.  &  N.  R.R. 

Hopewell,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-office  of  Calhoun  co. 

Hopewell,  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Washington 
county. 

Hopewell,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Meck¬ 
lenburg  co.,  about  100  m.  W.S.W.  of  Raleigh. 

Hopewell,  iu  New  Jersey,  a  prosperous  township  of 
Cumberland  co. 

— A  post-town  and  township  of  Mercer  co.,  about  12  m. 
N.E.  of  Trenton.  Pop.  of  town  (1897)  about  700. 

Hopewell,  in  Neiv  York,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Ontario  co.,  about  12  m.  W.  of  the  city  of  Geneva.  Pop. 
(1890)  1,655. 

Hopewell,  in  'Ohio,  a  township  of  Licking  co. 

— A  township  of  Mercer  co. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Muskingum  co.,  about 
46  m.  E.  of  Columbus. 

— A  township  of  Perry  co. 

— A  township  of  Seneca  co. 

Hopewell,  ill  Pennsylvania,  a  prosperous  township  of 
Beaver  co. 

— A  post-township  of  Bedford  co. 

— A  township  of  Cumberland  co. 

— A  township  of  Huntingdon  co. 

— A  township  of  Washington  co. 

— A  township  of  York  co. 

Hope'well,  iu  South  Carolina,  a  post-office  of  York  co., 
about  90  m.  N.  of  Columbia. 

Hope'well  Academy,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village 

of  Warren  co. 

Hope'well  Centre,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of 

Ontario  co. 

Hopewell  Centre,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village 
of  York  co.  Pop.  (1897)  about  100. 

Hopewell  Cotton  Works,  in  Pennsylvania,  a 

post-office  of  Chester  co. 

Hopewell  Cross  Roads,  in  Maryland,  a  post¬ 
village  of  Harford  co.  Pop.  (1897)  about  180. 

Hope'well  Head,  a  cape  of  Labrador,  between  Lat. 
57°  N..  and  Lon.  77°  W.  It  projects  into  Hudson’s  Bay, 
B.  America. 

Hop'-garden,  Hop'-yard.  re.  A  garden,  field,  or 
inclosure  where  hops  are  cultivated  and  raised ;  as,  Kent¬ 
ish  hop-gardens. 

Ilop-horn'beam.  n.  (Bot.)  See  Ostrya. 

llop'ingly,  adv.  With  hope,  expectation,  or  antici¬ 
pation  of  good. 

HGpital.  (£,’.)  See  L’Hopital. 

Hop'liins,  Samuel,  an  American  divine,  founder  of  the 
Hnpkinsian  theology,  b.  at  Waterbury,  Conn.,  1721.  He 
was  a  pious  and  zealous  man,  with  considerable  talents, 
and  almost  incredible  powers  of  application ;  but  his 
theological  opinions  have  given  rise  to  much  contro¬ 
versy.  He  published  numerous  sermons,  and  earnestly 
advocated  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  ttie  American 
States.  From  the  year  1780  he  presided  over  a  congre¬ 
gation  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  where  he  d.  iu  1803. 
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Hop'kins,  Stephen,  an  American  statesman,  and  one] 
of  those  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
was  b.  in  1707,  in  that  part  of  Providence  which  now 
forms  the  town  of  Scituate.  In  1732  he  was  elected  a 
representative  to  the  general  assembly  from  Scituate, 
and  was  chosen  speaker  of  that  body  in  1741.  In  1751 
he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  superior  court  of 
Rhode  Island,  and,  in  1756,  was  elected  its  governor. 
After  this  he  was  several  times  chosen  a  member  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  n.  in  1785.  lie  was  a  clear  and  convincing 
speaker,  and  a  good  mathematician ;  and  though  he  had 
received  but  a  very  limited  education,  his  knowledge  of 
literature,  science,  and  political  economy  was  varied  and 
extensive. 

Hop'  ii i  US,  in  Keidneky,  a  \V.  co.;  area ,  about  550 
sq.  m.  Hirers.  Green  and  Pond  rivers,  and  Tradewater 
creek.  Surface,  diveisifh-d ;  soil,  generally  fertile.  Cup. 
Madisonville.  Pop.  (I860)  23,505. 

llop'Kins,  in  Michigan,  a  post-township  of  Allegan 
co.  Pop.  (1897)  about  2,000. 

Hop'k  ins,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Hennepin 
co.,  on  C.,  M.  &  St.  Paul  and  2  other  II.  Rs. 

Hop'kins,  in  Turns,  a  N.  E.  co. ;  area,  about  750  sq.  m. 
Hirers.  White  Oak  Bayou  and  Lake  Fork  of  Sabine 
river.  Surface,  diversified  :  soil,  fertile.  Cup.  Sulphur 
Springs.  Pop.  (1890)  20,572. 

Hopkin'sians,  n.  pi.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  The  name  given 
to  those  who  adopt  the  theological  opinions  of  Dr.  Hop¬ 
kins,  */.  v.  They  are  not  a  distinct  sect,  but  are  pretty 
numerous  in  America,  in  some  of  the  Christian  bodies 
of  which  the  tenets  are  generally  Calvinistic.  They 
hold  most  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrines,  and  even  in  their 
most  extreme  form,  but  they  entirely  reject  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  imputation,  both  the  imputation  of  Adam’s  sin 
and  of  Christ’s  righteousness.  The  fundamental  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  H.  system,  however,  is,  that  all  virtue  and 
true  holiness  consist  in  disinterested  benevolence,  and 
that  all  sin  is  selfishness  —  the  self-love  which  leads  a 
man  to  give  his  first  regard  even  to  his  own  eternal  in¬ 
terests  being  condemned  as  sinful. 

llop'kin’s  Mill,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of 
Greene  co.  *-* 

Hop'kinson,  Fr  ancis,  an  American  author  and  . states¬ 
man,  and  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Independence,  was  B.  at  Philadelphia  in  1737.  llis 
father  was  the  intimate  friend  and  scientific  coadjutor 
of  Franklin.  After  graduating  at  the  College  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  making  the  law  his  study,  Francis  visited 
England,  and  in  a  few  years  after  his  return  entered 
Congress  as  a  delegate  from  New  Jersey.  He  produced 
many  satires  and  ironical  pieces,  such  as  the  Prophecy, 
the  Political  Catechism,  &c.,  tending  to  ridicule  the  old 
country;  while, at  the  same  time, he  directed  his  efforts 
against  the  ribaldry  of  the  newspapers,  and  the  exag¬ 
gerations  and  prejudices  with  which  tl:?  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution  was  at  first  assailed.  After  his  retirement 
from  Congress,  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  admiralty 
for  Pennsylvania,  and  n.  in  1791.  Among  his  works, 
the  greater  part  of  which  are  of  a  political  character, 
there  are  many  sound  essays  and  scientific  papers,  acute 
and  learned  judicial  decisions,  and  a  variety  ot  songs 
possessing  much  sweetness  and  delicacy,  which  were 
rendered  still  more  popular  by  the  airs  he  composed 
for  them. 

Hopkins*  Station,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of 
Allegan  co. 

Ilop'kilisville.  in  Kentucky,  a  city,  capital  of  Chris¬ 
tian  co.,  on  L.  Jfc.N.  and  O.  V.  R.  Rs.  and  the  Little  river, 
74  m.  S.  of  Henderson.  Pop.  (1890)  about  6,250. 

1 1  op'  li  insvillc.  in  Michigan,  a  village  and  former 
post-office  of  Grand  Traverse  co. 

Hop'k  insville,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Warren  co., 
about  85  m.  S.  W.  of  Columbus. 

Hop'kinton,  in  Iowa,  a  post-town  of  Delaware  co. 

llop'kinton,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-town  of  Middle¬ 
sex  co.,  about  25  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  the  city  of  Boston. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  3,000. 

llop'kinton,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-town  and 
township  of  Merrimac  co.,  about  6  in.  west  by  south  of 
Concord.  Pop.  (1890)  1,817. 

Hop'kinton,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  and  town¬ 
ship  of  St.  Lawrence  co.,  about  38  m.  east  of  Ogdeus- 
burg.  Pop.  (1890)  about  1,900. 

kl op  I,  i n  toil,  in  Rhode  Island,  a  post-town  and  towu- 
siiip  of  Washington  co.,  about  35  in.  southwest  of 
Providence.  Pop.  (1897)  about  2,850. 

Hop'lite,  n.  [Gr.  hoplites.]  ( Gr ■  Hist.)  A  heavy-armed 
infantry  soldier. 

Hop'-oast,  (- ost ,)  n.  In  some  English  countries,  the 
name  given  to  a  kiln  for  drying  hops. 

Hop'-o’-iny-ttitiinh,  n.  [“Hop  over  my  thumb.”]  A 
vulgar  colloquialism  for  a  dwarf  or  diminutive  person. 

Hoppetl,  (hop'd,) p.  a.  Impregnated  with  hops ;  as,  a 
hopped  drink. 

Hop'pen  ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co. 

Hop  per,  n.  On  j  who  hops,  leaps,  jumps  on  one  leg, 
or  capers. 

(Mach.)  A  wooden  trough  or  funnel,  through  which 
grain  passes  into  a  mill  to  be  ground  :  so  called  from  its 
hopping  or  leaping  motion.  —  A  basket  or  utensil  in 
which  seed-corn  is  carried  for  sowing. 

(Games.)  See  Hop-scotch. 

Hop  per-boy,  n.  (Mach.)  A  kind  of  rake,  moving 
circularly,  and  used  for  spreading  meal  or  flour  for  dry¬ 
ing  in  mills,  while  at  the  same  time  it  pushes  it  towards 
an  oppning  in  the  centre,  through  which  it  falls. 

Hop'pet,  n.  A  hand-basket.  —  A  vessel  used  by  Corn¬ 
ish  miners  to  measure  ore  in.  (Eng.)  —  An  English 
provincialism  for  a  baby  at  nurse  or  in  arms. 

Hop'-picker,  n.  One  who  picks  or  gathers  hops. 


Hop'ping,  n.  Aleaping;  a  springing  on  one  leg;  a 
capering.  • 

— A  meeting  or  assembly  for  dancing. 

— A  picking  or  gathering  of  Imps;  as,  the  hopping  season. 

Hop  ple,  v.  a.  To  fasten  or  fetter  the  legs  of  an  unruly 
horse.  —  See  Hobble. 

— n.  pi.  A  fetter  or  shackle  for  hitching  horses’  feet  to¬ 
gether. 

Hop'-pole,  n.  (Agric.)  A  pole  or  upright  set  annually 
in  the  ground  at  the  roots  of  hop-plants  for  their  stems 
to  twine  around.  When  a  hop-plantation  is  first  made, 
as  the  plants  are  weak,  the  poles  are  not  required  to  be 
more  than  5  or  6  feet  in  length,  but  in  the  third  or 
fourth  year  they  require  to  be  10  or  12  feet  in  length. 
Any  kind  of  young  trees  or  saplings  may  be  used  as 
liop-poles;  hut  the  most  durable  are  those  of  the  oak, 
the  ash,  the  sweet-chestnut,  and  the  larch. 

Hop  River,  in  Connecticut,  enters  the  Willimantic 
River  from  Tolland  co. 

Hop'-scotch,  Hop'per,  n.  (Games.)  A  childish 
diversion,  in  which  a  stone  is  pushed  forward  by  the 
foot  of  the  player  from  one  division  to  another  of  a 
square  figure  delineated  or  scotched  upon  the  ground. 

llop'-  vine,  n.  The  stalk  of  the  hop. 

Hop'-yarrt,  n.  See  Hop-garden. 

U!  oqnaim.  in  Washington,  a  post-town  of  Chehalis  co. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  1,500. 

Ho'qtlium  River,  in  Washington,  enters  Gray’s 
Harbor  in  Chehalis  co. 

Hor,  in  Arabia  Petraea,  a  mountain  of  a  conical  form  in 
the  range  of  mount  Seir,  on  the  east  side  of  theArabah, 
or  great  valley  running  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Elani- 
tic  Gulf.  It  is  an  irregularly  truncated  cone,  with  three 
rugged  peaks,  overlooking  a  wilderness  of  heights,  cliffs, 
ravines,  and  deserts.  On  this  mountain  Aaron  died, 
alone  with  his  brother  and  son,  (Hum.  xx.  22-29; 
xxxiii.  38.)  It  is  still  called  Jabel  Neby  Iiarboon,  “  mount 
of  the  prophet  Aaron  ;  ”  and  on  its  summit  stands  a  Mo¬ 
hammedan  tomb  of  Aaron  (Fig.  1310),  on  the  site  of  a 


Fig.  1310.  —  MOUNT  HOR. 


still  more  ancient  structure,  and  marking  perhaps  the 
place  of  his  burial. 

Hnr'stce.  Quintus  Horatius  Flaccus.  a  Roman  poet,  b. 
near  Venusia  (now  Venosa),  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  on  the 
confines  of  Apulia  and  Lucania,  B.  C.  65.  His  father,  al¬ 
lhough  following  the  calling  of  a  tax-gatherer,  was  a 
man  of  elevated  and  liberal  sentiments,  and  took  the 
greatest  pains  in  providing  for  his  son’s  education.  At 
the  age  of  18  years  he  went  to  Athens  to  complete  his 
studies ;  and  while  there,  Marcus  Brutus  passing  through 
the  city  on  his  way  to  Macedonia,  Horace,  accompanied 
by  other  Roman  youths,  joined  the  army  ;  became  mili¬ 
tary  tribune  ;  fought  in  the  last  battle  for  the  freedom 
of  Rome  at  Philippi,  and  saved  himself  by  flight. 
Though  he  saved  his  life,  he  forfeited  his  estate,  and 
was  reduced  to  great  want,  till  Virgil  introduced  him  to 
Maecenas,  through  whose  interest  he  recovered  his  patri¬ 
mony.  Augustus  now  became  his  friend,  and  offered  to 
make  him  his  secretary,  which  Horace  declined.  When 
Maecenas  was  sent  to  Brundusiuin  to  conclude  a  treaty 
between  Augustus  and  Anthony  he  took  with  him  Hor¬ 
ace,  Virgil,  and  other  literary  friends ;  and,  not  long 
after,  he  presented  Horace  with  the  Sabine  villa;  to 
which,  having  witnessed  such  striking  examples  of  the 
instability  of  fortune,  he  withdrew  from  the  tumult  of 
Rome,  preferring  retirement  to  a  more  brilliant  life. 
His  Odes  are  models  of  that  kind  of  composition,  and 
his  Epistles  and  Satires  abound  with  acute  and  vivacious 
observations  on  life  and  manners  ;  while  bis  A  rs  Poetica, 
so  often  quoted,  presents,  under  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
the  Pisos,  but  with  graceful  precision,  the  difficulties  of 
poetical  composition,  and  the  principles  which  should 
guide  the  poet  in  his  work.  Want  of  space  prevents  ns 
from  dwelling  on  the  peculiar  merits  of  a  classical  poet ; 
but  we  may  say  with  a  competent  authority,  that  “  the 
easy,  agreeable  manner  in  which  lie  philosophizes  with¬ 
out  appearing  to  do  it,  the  salt  with  which  he  seasons 
his  thoughts,  and  the  delicacy  and  ease  with  which  he 
expresses  himself,  afford  the  most  agreeable  entertain¬ 


ment,  His  descriptions  are  still  applicable  and  inter¬ 
esting,  and  the  poet  will  therefore  ever  remain  the 
favorite  of  those  whose  morality  does  not  exclude  the 
refinements  of  life.”  Horace  died  suddenly,  in  the  year 
of  Rome  746,  and  8  b.  c. 

Ho'  ra*,  n.  pi.  [Lat. ;  Gr.  ora*.]  ( Myt .)  Divinities  regarded 
in  two  points  of  view  —  as  the  goddesses  of  the  seasons, 
and  of  the  hours  of  tiie  day.  Their  duty  was  to  hold 
the  gates  of  heaven,  which  they  opened  to  send  forth 
the  chariot  of  the  sun  in  the  morning,  and  receive  it 
again  in  the  evening.  No  classical  poet  has  described 
them  with  greater  beauty  than  Shelley,  in  liis  Prome¬ 
theus  Unbound.  These  goddesses  are  often  depicted  as 
forming  the  train  of  Aphrodite  or  Venus. 

II  o'ral,  a.  [Lat.  horalis ,  from  bora,  an  hour.]  Relat¬ 
ing  or  belonging  to  an  hour  or  hours  ;  as,  “  the  horal 
orbit.”  —  Prior. 

Ho'rary,  a.  [Lat.  horarius,  from  hora .]  Pertaining 
to  an  hour ;  noting  the  hours  ;  as,  a  “  horary  inspection.” 
Butler.  —  Continuing  an  hour;  hourly;  happening  once 
an  hour. 

H.  motion.  (Astron.)  The  apparent  motion  of  a 
celestial  body  in  an  hour.  The  apparent  horary  motion 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  their  diurnal  revolution  is 
15°;  for  as  the  whole  circle  is  completed  in  24  hours, 
the  twenty-fourth  part  of  it,  or  15°,  must  be  passed  over 
in  one  hour. 

Horatian,  (ho-rd'shan,)  a.  Relating,  pertaining,  or 
having  reference  to  the  Latin  poet  Horace;  after  the 
manner  or  style  of  the  writings  of  Horace. 

Hora'tii  and  Curia'tii.  (Rant.  Hist.)  The  Albans 
having  invaded  Rome  b.  c.  670,  it  was  resolved  to  decide 
the  contest  by  a  battle  between  three  champions  on 
each  side.  Three  twin  brothers  having  been  found  in 
both  armies,  the  Romans  named  the  Horatii,  and  the 
Albans  the  Curiatii,  the  issue  of  the  struggle  was  in¬ 
trusted  to  them,  and  the  Curiatii  having  been  van¬ 
quished  in  the  fight  which  followed,  Alba  was  forthwith 
united  to  Rome. 

Ilora'tio.  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Darke  co. 

Hora'lius  Cocles.  See  Cocles. 

Horeasilas,  (or-ka-see'las,)  a  town  of  Mexico,  abt.  70 
ni.  S.  of  Nuevo  Santander. 

Morel,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Clay  co. 

Horde,  n.  [Du.  and  Ger.  horde;  Tartar,  horda;  A.  S. 
heard;  Goth,  hairdo.  See  Herd.]  A  herd;  a  tribe  or 
clan;  especially,  a  company  of  wandering  people  dwell¬ 
ing  in  tents  or  wagons,  andpursuiug  a  migratory  course 
of  existence  from  place  to  place ;  as,  a  horde  of  bar¬ 
barians. 

“  Martial  horde  on  horde  with  dreadful  sweep." —  Thomson. 

Hor'eleine,  n.  [From  Lat,  hordeum,  barley.]  (Chemj 
A  modification  of  starch,  constituting  about  55  per  cent, 
of  bai  ley  meal. 

Horde'oluill,  n.  [Lat .  hordeolus.]  (Med.)  A  small 
tumor  on  the  eyelid,  somewhat  resembling  a  barley¬ 
corn;  it  is  a  little  boil  projecting  from  the  edge  of  the 
eyelid,  and  is  commonly  called  a  stye. 

Hor'deum,  n.  [Lat.]  (Bot.)  The  Barley, a  genus  of 
plants,  order  Graminacrx.  The  genus  is  distinguished 
by  spiked  inflorescence,  three  spikelets  being  always 
situated  upon  each  tooth  of  the  rachis,  of  which  some¬ 
times  only  the  middle  one  is  fertile,  and  sometimes  all 
the  three,  so  that  in  the  former  case  the  fruit-bearing 
spike  is  two-rowed,  and  in  the  latter  case,  six-rowed ; 
the  glumes  are  two,  containing  a  single  floret ;  the 
paleae  two,  the  outer  one  awned;  ajid  the  seed  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  palew.  The  species  of  this  genus  are 
almost  ail  annual,  although  some  varieties  of  barley 
are  sown  in  the  end  of  autumn,  and  the  cultivation  of 
them  extends  over  the  winter.  B.  is  mentioned  in  the 
books  of  Moses  and  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
also  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and  has  been 


Pig.  1311.  —  barley. 

a,  two-rowed  barley  ;  b,  sprat  or  brattledore  barley. 


extensively  cultivated  from  remote  antiquity.  Beer 
made  from  it  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  the  Egyptians, 
and  the  ancient  Germans.  The  cultivation  of  if  appears 
to  have  extended  from  Italy  northwards  in  Europe,  but 
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it  is  better  adapted  than  any  other  grain  to  the  most 
northern  regions,  some  of  its  varieties  being  cultivated 
with  advantage  where  the  climate  is  too  cold,  or  the 
summer  too  short,  for  any  other  cereal  crops  ;  and  it  is 
deemed  probable  that  its  native  country  is  northern  or 
Central  Asia.  It  is  capable,  however,  of  being  culti¬ 
vated  in  very  warm  climates,  and  extends  over  a  wider 
climate  range  than  any  of  the  other  grains.  B.  meal 
is  used  for  bread  in  some  places,  but  it  is  more  gener¬ 
ally  converted  into  malt  for  the  making  of  beer  (see 
Brewing),  or  merely  deprived  of  its  outer  skin,  and  so 
used  as  an  article  of  food.  B.  intended  for  brewing  is 
first  subjected  to  the.  process  of  malting,  by  which  it  is 
converted  into  Malt  (7.  v.)  B.  simply  deprived  of  the 
husk  (paleee)  in  a  mill  is  called  Pot  B.  or  Scotch  Barley. 
When  the  pellicle  of  the  seed  is  also  removed,  and  the 
seed  itself  rounded  and  polished,  it  is  Pearl  Barley. — 
What  is  sometimes  called  Pate,nt  B.,  is  a  farina  obtained 
by  grinding  pearl  B.,  and  differs  from  B.  meal  in  being 
quite  free  from  a  degree  of  acridity  which  the  latter  de¬ 
rives  from  the  integuments  of  the  seed.  It  is  doubtful 
if  this  grain  is  produced  by  more  than  one  species,  or 
whether  what  have  been  described  as  distinct  species  by 
botanists  are  not  really  mere  varieties,  the  result  of 
long  cultivation.  H.  vulgare  is  usually  distinguished 
as  having  the  grains  disposed  in  four  row's  ;  H.  hexasti- 
chon,  as  having  them  in  six  rows;  and  It.  distichon,  as 
having  the  lateral  spikelets  abortive,  and  the  grains, 
therefore,  in  two  rows.  But  the  lower  part  of  the  spike 
in  the  varieties  ranked  under  H.  vulgare  is  often  six- 
rowed,  and  only  the  upper  part  four-rowed;  and  in  rich 
soils,  a  tendency  to  resume  the  six-rowed  form  is  other¬ 
wise  manifest.  N or  are  the  kinds  known  as  Naked 
Barley,  in  w  hich  the  seed  separates  readily  from  the 
palese,  to  be  looked  upon  as  more  distinct.  The  four- 
rowed  or  six-rowed  varieties  are  generally  coarser,  but 
more  productive  than  the  two-rowed  ;  and  some  of  them, 
often  called  Bear,  or  Bigg,  are  regarded  as  most  suita¬ 
ble  for  exposed  situations  and  inferior  soils.  Of  the 
two-rowed  B.  there  are  many  varieties,  of  which  the 
Common  B.,  the  Italian  B ,  and  the  Chevalier  B.  are 
among  the  most  esteemed.  —  The  Sprat  or  Brattledore 
B.  (H.  zeocriton  of  many  botanists)  is  also  two-rowed, 
but  is  distinguished  by  the  grains  standing  out  from 
the  spike,  their  awns  spreading  very  widely.  It  is 
sometimes  called  German  Bice,  as  it  swells  by  boiling 
in  the  way  that  rice  does,  and  for  some  purposes  forms  a 
good  substitute  for  it.  It  is  much  esteemed  in  Germany, 
and  succeeds  well  in  the  Alps  at  an  elevation  of  3,360 
feet.  The  grains  of  Barley,  when  husked,  form  what 
is  known  as  pearl  barley,  used  in  soups  and  for  invalids. 

Ho'reb.  See  Sinai. 

H  ore  liniinil,  Hoar'liotind,  n.  [A.S.  harahune — 
har,  white,  and  hune,  from  Goth,  hunds,  a  dog.]  (But.) 
See  Marrubium. 

II  o'rem,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Brown  co.,  about  40  m. 
E.  of  Cincinnati. 

H or'ieon,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-office  of  Martin  co. 

Ilor  icon.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Warren  co.,  about  18  m.  N.  of  Caldwell.  Surface. 
mountainous. 

Horieon,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Dodge  co., 
about  40  m.  N.E.  of  Madison. 

Hor'icon.(L<ake,)iniVeto  York.  SeeGEORGE,(L.AKE.) 

Sloricom  I-alte, formerly  Winnebago  Marsh,  in  IFis- 
consin,  an  expansion  of  Itock  River,  in  the  N.  part  of 
Dodge  co.  It  covers  an  area  of  about  84  sq.  m. 

Hori  zon,  n.  [Er.,  from  Gr.  horizon,  from  liorizb,  to 
bound  —  horos,  a  limit.]  The  circular  line  which  bounds 
the  view  of  the  sky  and  the  earth,  formed  by  the  appar¬ 
ent  junction  or  meeting  of  the  two. 

(. Astron .  and  Naut.)  When  one  is  on  a  level  plain  of 
great  extent  or  at  sea,  the  II.  will  assume  the  form  of  a 
circle.  This  is  termed  the  physical  or  natural  H.  In 
this  case  its  extent  is  limited  by  a  circle  traced  out  by 
the  revolution  of  a  point  about  the  position  of  the  spec¬ 
tator  as  the  centre,  at  which  point  a  line  drawn  from 
his  eye  forms  a  tangent  to  any  great  circle  described  on 
the  earth’s  surface,  and  passing  through  the  spot  on 
which  he  is  standing.  It  should,  however,  be  stated 
that  the  effect  of  the  refraction  of  light  causes  the  actual 
limit  of  vision  to  be  extended  a  little  beyond  the  circle 
that  would  be  traced  in  the  manner  indicated  above. 
The  higher  the  position  of  the  observer,  the  greater  will 
be  the  field  of  view,  or  the  more  distant  the  II.  will 
appear ;  thus  a  man  at.  the  mast-head  of  a  vessel  can  see 
what  is  invisible  to  those  who  are  on  deck.  To  find  the 
distance  of  the  II.  at  sea  approximately,  first  ascertain 
the  height  of  the  observer  above  the  sea-level  in  feet, 
extract  the  square  root  of  this  quantity,  and  add  to  the. 
result  three-tenths  of  the  same;  the  amount  thus  ob¬ 
tained  will  give  the  distance  of  the  H.  pretty  closely  in 
miles.  The  astronomical  It.,  theoretically,  is  formed  by 
a  plane  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  earth  at  right 
angles  to  another  passing  through  the  meridian  of  the 
spectator,  which  divides  the  heavens  into  two  equal 
parts  or  hemispheres :  but,  practically,  this  is  effected 
by  the  natural  II,  which  divides  the  field  of  the  heavens 
into  two  parts,  and  constantly  changes  as  the  spectator 
varies  his  position  on  the  earth’s  surface.  Thus,  if  he 
were  at  the  north  pole,  he  would  see  the  stars  in  the 
northern  hemisphere;  at  the  south  pole,  the  stars  in  the 
southern  hemisphere;  while  at  the  equator  he  would 
see  a  hemisphere  of  the  heavens  embracing  part  of  the 
stars  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  part  of  those  in 
the  southern.  The  distance  between  the  earth  and  the 
fixed  stars  is  so  great,  and  the  radius  of  the  earth  so  in¬ 
significant  in  proportion  to  it,  that  the  physical  II.,  as 
it  appears  to  a  spectator  on  the  earth’s  surface,  and  the 
astronomical  H.,  in  which  he  is  supposed  to  be  at  its 
centre,  may  be  considered  as  coincident  for  all  practical 


purposes.  Observations  on  land  are  frequently  taken 
by  the  aid  of  what  is  termed  an  artificial  H.,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  the  level  surface  of  a  trough  of  mercury,  which 
is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  and  in  which  the 
image  of  the  heavenly  body  is  reflected. 

Horizontal,  a.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  hori¬ 
zon  ;  near  the  horizon.  —  Parallel  to  the  horizon  ;  on  a 
level,  as  indicated  by  the  surface  of  water  at  rest;  as,  an 
horizontal  line.  —  Eying  in  a  plane  of  the  horizon ; 
measured  with  a  plane  of  the  horizon  ;  as,  horizontal 
distance. 

Horizontally,  a.  In  a  direction  parallel  to  the  ho¬ 
rizon  ;  in  the  plane  of  the  horizon ;  on  a  level,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  surface  of  water  at  rest. 

Horizontal'ity,  n.  [Sp.  horizontalidad.]  The  state 
of  being  horizontal. 

Horn,  n.  [A.S.,  Ger.,  Dan.,  and  Swed.  horn;  W.  corn; 
Lat.  cornu ;  Ar.  garnuni ;  .Ethiopic  kdrn.\  A  hard  sub¬ 
stance  growing  on  the  heads  of  certain  animals,  and 
particularly  ou  cloven-footed  quadrupeds,  usually  pro¬ 
jecting  to  some  length,  and  terminating  in  a  point.  (See 
below,  §  Manuf.) 

— Something  resembling  a  horn,  or  shaped  like  a  horn ; 
as: — (1.)  (Mus.)  A  wind-instrument,  made  originally  of 
horn,  but  now  of  metal ;  a  trumpet ;  as,  a  sa x-horn,  a 
bugle-/tom, a  Swiss-Ztorn, &c.  See  Bugle,  French  Horn, 
&c. — (2.)  A  drinking-cup;  a  beaker;  —  originally  made 
of  horn.  —  (3.)  (Pine  Arts.)  See  Cornucopia.  —  (4.)  A 
flask  or  vessel  for  holding  gunpowder.  —  (5.)  A  cusp  or 
extremity  of  the  moon,  when  it  is  waxing  or  waning, 
and  forming  a  crescent.  —  (6.)  The  feeder  of  a  snail,  in¬ 
sect,  &c.  “  The  tender  horns  of  cockled  snails.”  (Shaks.) 

—  (7.)  Any  pointed  excrescence  or  projecting  limb;  as, 
the  horn  of  a  beetle,  the  horn  of  a  flower,  the  horn  of  an 
altar,  &c.  —  (8.)  (Mil.)  The  curvature  of  the  wing  of  a 
body  of  troops  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  crescent. 

— The  substance  which  forms  the  composition  of  horns  in 
their  various  kinds ;  as,  a  horn  book,  a  horn  comb,  a 
horn  spoon.  —  The  emblematic  antlers  of  a  cornuted  or 
cuckolded  husband. 

“  Thicker  than  a  cuckold’s  horn." — Shaks. 

(Script.)  A  symbol  of  might,  strength,  power,  exalta¬ 
tion,  &c.  —  To  draw  in  the  horns,  to  pull  in  the  horns,  to 
repress  one’s  ardor;  to  withdraw  from  assumption  or 
pretension  ;  to  retract  arrogant  or  high-flown  words ;  — 
derived  from  the  practice  of  snails,  kc.,  taking  in  their 
feelers  when  alarmed.  —  To  raise  or  lift  the  horns. 
(Script.)  To  become  self-sufficient;  to  raise  to  self-ex¬ 
altation,  &c.  —  To  take  a  horn,  to  take  a  drink  of  liquor 
from  a  horn  ;  as,  to  take  a  horn  of  ale. 

(Manuf.)  The  substance  called  horn  may  be  divided 
into  two  distinct  classes.  First,  the  branched,  bony 
horns  of  the  stag  genus,  and  the  simple,  laminated 
horns  of  the  ox  genus  and  other  kindred  genera.  The 
first  of  these  kinds  of  H.  is  applied  to  the  same  pur¬ 
poses  as  bone  and  ivory,  and  the  manufacture  is  almost 
similar.  The  other  kind  of  H.,  found  in  the  ox,  ante¬ 
lope,  goat,  and  sheep,  consists  of  a  number  of  conical 
sheaths  inserted  one  into  another,  the  innermost  resting 
upon  the  vascular  membrane  covering  the  bony  core. 
The  tip  is  very  dense,  and  the  layers  of  which  it  is  com¬ 
posed  are  scarcely  distinguishable.  This  kind  of  H.  ap¬ 
pears  to  consist  of  coagulated  albumen  ;  and  there  is  a 
regular  connection  between  horns,  nails,  claws,  hoofs, 
scales,  hair,  feathers,  and  even  skin.  The  horns  of 
oxen  are  the  principal  ones  used  for  manufacturing  pur¬ 
poses;  the  horns  of  bulls  and  cows  being  preferred  to 
those  of  bullocks,  which  are  thin  and  of  a  coarse  tex¬ 
ture.  The  horns  of  goats  and  sheep  are  whiter  and  more 
transparent  than  those  of  any  other  animals.  In  II. 
manufacture,  the  first  process  necessary  is  to  remove 
the  core.  This  is  effected  by  steeping  the  H.  in  water 
for  about  a  month,  when  the  horny  sheath  becomes  so 
softened  that  the  core  can  be  readily  withdrawn.  The 
cores  are  not  wasted,  but  are  afterwards  burnt,  forming 
bone-ash,  a  substance  valuable  in  making  cupels  for  as¬ 
saying  purposes.  They  are  also  used  in  other  ways,  — 
for  making  glue,  stiffening  for  cloth-dresses,  and  for 
manure.  The  solid  tip  of  the  H.,  after  being  sawn  off, 
is  used  for  making  knife-handles,  umbrella-handles,  kc. 
After  being  divided  into  thin  lamina:,  the  remainder  of 
the  H.  is  used  for  various  purposes.  The  lower  part  is 
frequently  used  for  making  combs,  while  the  middle  is 
used  for  making  lanterns,  &c.  To  prepare  the  horn 
for  use,  it  is  softened  by  means  of  boiling  water,  and 
then  usually  held  in  the  flame  of  a  fire  till  it  gains  the 
temperature  of  melting  lead,  and  becomes  so  soft  as  to 
be  semi-fluid.  While  in  this  state,  the  slitting  is  per¬ 
formed  by  means  of  a  pointed  knife  resembling  a  prun- 
ing-knife;  then,  by  means  of  two  pairs  of  pincers,  the 
cylinder,  or  cone  of  horn,  is  opened  till  it  is  nearly  flat. 
A  number  of  pieces  are  then  exposed  to  pressure  be¬ 
tween  plates  of  iron  previously  heated  and  greased. 
The  degree  of  the  pressure  depends  upon  the  required 
use  of  the  horn.  The  thin  sheets  of  H.  are  then  scraped 
with  a  blunt  or  wire-edged  draw-knife  upon  a  board 
covered  with  hide.  After  being  smoothed  and  brought 
to  the  required  thinness,  they  are  polished  with  a 
woollen  rag  dipped  in  charcoal-dust,  a  little  water  being 
added  at  times.  After  being  rubbed  with  rotten-stone, 
they  are  finally  polished  with  //.  shavings.  When  II. 
is  to  be  converted  into  combs,  the  pressure  requires  to 
be  as  slight  as  possible,  lest,  by  the  breaking  of  the 
grain,  the  teeth  become  liable  to  split.  Horns  for 
combs  are  roughly  cut  by  a  hatchet  or  saw  to  the  re¬ 
quired  shape,  and  then  finished  by  rasping  and  scraping. 
Ornamental  II.  combs,  with  open  work,  are  largely 
manufactured  in  France.  Snuff-boxes,  combs,  and  other 
ornamental  articles,  are  often  made  by  pressing  II. 
shavings,  after  reducing  them  to  a  soft  state  by  means 
of  heat.  Drinking-horns  are  made  by  sawing  the  II.  to 


the  required  length,  scalding  and  roasting  it  over  a  fire, 
placing  it  in  a  conical  wooden  mould,  and  bringing  it 
into  the  required  shape  by  driving  a  wooden  plug  firmly 
into  the  interior.  It  is  afterwards  fixed  on  a  lathe, 
when  cold  and  hard,  and  turned  and  polished  botli  on 
the  inside  and  outside.  The  bottom,  a  round  flat  piece 
of  H.,  is  dropped  in  at  the  larger  end  of  the  cone  of  It., 
while  the  latter  is  warm.  At  the  smaller  end  of  the 
vessel  is  a  groove  into  which  the  bottom  slips,  and  as 
the  H.  contracts  in  cooling,  so  the  bottom  becomes 
firmly  fixed,  and  the  drinking-//,  water-tight.  The  pro¬ 
cess  of  dyeing  II.  of  different  colors  is  very  easy.  It  is 
usually  colored  of  a  rich  reddish-brown,  and  spotted  so 
as  to  imitate  tortoise-shell.  The  whole  of  the  refuse  of 
horn  manufacture  is  valuable.  Hoofs  and  II.  cuttings- 
are  used  for  making  prussiate  of  potash  and  Prussian 
blue;  and  the  clippings  of  the  comb-maker  are  used  as 
manure.  An  artificial  II.  is  made  from  the  gelatine  ob¬ 
tained  from  bones  by  muriatic  acid,  and  converting  it 
into  a  horny  substance  by  tanning. 

Horn,  v.  a.  To  furnish  with  horns;  to  form  in  the 
shape  of  a  horn. 

— To  cuckold ;  to  cornu te. 

Horn,  (Cape.)  See  Cape  Horn. 

Horn-Afvan,  a  lake  of  Lappmark,  in  N.  Sweden, 
falling  by  the  river  Skelleftea  into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia; 
Lat.  66°  N.,  Lon.  16°  to  18°  E.  Length,  50  m.  by  9  m.  of 
mean  width. 

Horii'beain,  n.  (Bnt.)  See  Carpinus. 

llorn  -l>ill.  n.  ( Zoiil .)  See  Buceriiu£. 

Horn'blende. «.  [Ger.]  (Min.)  A  var. of  Amphibole, 7. 
v.  It  is  a  tough  mineral,  of  black  or  greenish-black  color 
from  the  presence  of  a  large  percentage  of  oxide  of  iron. 
It  enters  into  the  composition  of  several  kinds  of  rock, 
as  trap,  syenite,  and  hornblende  slate ;  the  latter  is  a. 
tough  slate  and  an  excellent  material  for  flagging. 

Horn'biemle  Rock,  tt.  (Geol.)  A  rock  composed 
principally  of  hornblende.  Granite  rock  in  which  the 
mica  is  replaced  by  hornblende  is  called  syenite,  q.  v. 
Its  color  is  greenish-black  to  black. —  Il.-Scliist.  A  name 
given  to  several  slaty  varieties  of  hornblende  rock. 

Hornblen'dic,  a.  Consisting  principally  of  horn¬ 
blende. 

Hornblen'dic  Por'phyry,  n.  (Geol.)  See  Por¬ 
phyry. 

Horn'-blower,  n.  One  who  blows  upon  the  horn;  a 
player  on  the  horn. 

Ilorn'-book,  n.  The  first  book  of  children  instruct¬ 
ing  them  in  the  letters  and  first  rudiments  of  a  lan¬ 
guage:  a  primer;  —  so  called  from  its  being  formerly 
backed  with  horn,  with  a  view  to  its  protection  from 
ill-usage,  kc. 

“  He  teaches  boys  the  horn-book.” — Shaks. 

— Any  rudimentary  book:  a  hand-book;  a  vade-mecum; 
a  guide-book ;  a  manual ;  an  itinerary. 

Horn’brook,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P  O.  of  Bradford  co. 

Horn'-bug’,  n.  (Zoiil.)  See  Lucanid.tl 

Horn'by,  a  village  of  Ilalton  co.,  Upper  Canada,  abt. 
30  m.  S.W.  of  Toronto. 

Horn'by,  in  NewYork,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Steuben  county,  about  17  miles  south-east  of  the  city 
of  Bath. 

Horncastle,  (horn'cas-sel,)  a  town  of  Lincolnshire, 
on  the  Bane,  18  m.  E.  of  Lincoln.  Manuf.  Leather; 
and  has  an  extensive  trade  in  corn  and  wool.  Pop.  5,720. 

B  9  or  n  -d  ist  cm  per.  n.  (Farriery.)  A  disease  inci¬ 
dent  to  horned  cattle,  affecting  the  pith  of  the  horn, 
which  it  insensibly  wastes,  and  leaves  the  horn  hollow. 

Horned,  (hdrnd,)  a.  Furnished  with  horns,  or  pro¬ 
jections  resembling  horns ;  as,  horned  cattle.  —  Shaped 
like  a  crescent,  or  the  new  moon. 

Horn'ed-liog,  n,  (Zoiil.)  See  Babyroussa. 

Horn'ediiess.  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  horned. 

Honied-owl.  n.  (Zoiil.)  See  Horn-owl. 

Honied.po|»'py,)i.  (Bot.)  Same  as  IIokn-poppy,  7.  v. 

Horned-pout,  n.  (Zoiil,)  See  Horn-pout. 

Horned-tond,  IIorned-frog,  n.  A  lizard  of  the 
genus  Phrynosoma,  family  Iguanidie, — so  called  from 
somewhat  resembling  a  frog  in  its  general  aspect.  All 
the  species  are  in  N.  America,  and  characterized  by  a 
more  or  less  circular  or  oval  body,  flattened  and  cov- 


Fig.  1312.  —  horned-toad,  (Phrynosoma  cornutum.) 


ered  with  tuberculated  scales;  head  short,  triangular, 
with  prominent  vertex,  and  sharp  spines  or  roughness  ; 
neck  very  short,  and  with  transverse  folds  underneath  ; 
tail  short  and  conical.  The  species  are  found  in  the  S. 
W.  States,  California,  Oregon,  kc.  The  best  known  spe¬ 
cies  is  P.  cornutum  (Fig.  1312),  about  4]a)  inches  long; 
the  general  color  above  is  a  dusky  gray,  with  black  bars 
and  markings;  below,  silvery  white.  It  passes  the 
winter  in  a  state  of  lethargy  in  holes  dug  by  various  ro¬ 
dents. 

Honied-viper,  n.  (Zoiil.)  See  Cerastes. 

Hor'nellsville,  in  New  York,  a  city  and  railing/ 
center  of  Steuben  co.,  on  the  Erie  and  Cent.  N.  Y.  &  W. 
R.  Rs.,  60  m.  S.  of  Rochester.  Pop.  (1897)  about  11,100. 

Hor'nerstown,  ill  New  Jersey,  a  post-village  of 
Monmouth  co.,  about  16  m.  S.  E.  of  Trenton. 
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Horti'er,  n.  A  worker  or  dealer  in  horn.  —  One  who 
winds  a  horn ;  a  horn-player. — One  who  plants  horns  on 
a  cuckold’s  brows. — In  Scotland,  a  term  for  the  sand-eel. 
llor'net,  n.  [A.  S.  hyrne.t ,  hymete;  Ger.  horniss,  from 
horn,  a  horn.]  (Zoo/.)  See  Ve>parije. 

Horn -loot,  a.  Hoofed;  possessing  a  hoof;  as,  “  horn- 
foot  horses.”  —  Hake  well. 

Horn  head,  a  promontory  on  the  N.  coast  of  Donegal, 
Ireland. 

Horn'ify,  v.  a.  [Eng.  horn,  and  Lat .facere,  to  make.] 
To  horn;  to  supply  with  horns,  (it.) 

Horn'in^,  n.  Aspect  of  the  moon  when  increasing,  or 
assuming  the  crescent  form. 

( Scots  Law.)  A  species  of  diligence  (i.  e.  process) 
against  a  debtor.  They  are  writs  in  the  sovereign's 
name,  proceeding  on  the  warrant  of  adecreeof  the  Court 
of  Session,  or  of  the  magistracy  of  boroughs,  and  of 
various  other  inferior  authorities;  but  in  these  cases  a 
warrant  of  the  Court  of  Session  must  also  be  obtained. 
They  direct  the  debt  to  be  paid  within  a  limited  number 
of  days,  (according  to  the  nature  of  the  debt.)  In  de¬ 
fault  of  such  payment  the  debtor  incurs  the  charge  of 
rebellion,  and  is  thereupon  liable  to  caption  or  arrest. 
(Termed,  also.  Letters  of  Homing.) 

Horn'isll.  a.  Having  the  characteristics  of  horn ; 
like  horn ;  hard. 

Hor'iiito.  n.  [Sp.,  little  oven.]  ( Geol .)  An  oven-like 
cavity  in  volcanic  regions. 

Honiitos,  ( lior-nee’toce ,)  in  California ,  a  post-village 
of  Mariposa  eo.,  about  18  m.  N.N.W.  of  Mariposa. 
Horn'-lead,  n.  A  term  sometimes  given  to  chloride 
of  lead. 

Hornless,  a.  Without  horns  ;  dispossessed  of  horns. 
Horn'let,  n.  A  little  horn. 

Horn  '-mart,  a.  Mad  as  a  man  who  has  been  cuck¬ 
olded  ;  —  hence,  stark  mad  ;  frantic ;  raving. 

“  Mr.  Garrick  .  .  .  the  town  are  horn-mad  after." — Gray. 
Horn'-niaker,  n.  One  who  makes  a  cuckold  of  an¬ 
other  man ;  a  cornutor. 

lloi'ii-iiinnganesp,  n.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  Rho¬ 
donite  called  PHOTICII  E,  q.  v. 

Horn-mercury,  n.  {Min.)  See  IIorn-quicksilver. 
Hornes  Islands,  (or'noce,)  a  small  group  of  islands 
in  the  Rio-de-la-Plata,  S.  America,  about  31  m  N.E.  of 
Buenos  Ayres. 

Horn'-owl,  Horned-owl.  n.  ( Zobl .)  See  Bubo. 
Horn  pipe,  n.  [IV .pib-gorn.]  (Mas.)  An  old  Welsh 
musical  instrument,  consisting  of  a  wooden  tube  with 
holes,  and  a  reed  and  a  horn  at  each  end.  —  A  lively  air 
or  tune,  of  triple  time,  played  origiually  on  the  above- 
named  instrument. 

(Dancing.)  The  name  of  a  well-known  dance,  for  the 
skilful  performance  of  which  British  sailors  have  long 
been  celebrated. 

Horn'-poppy,  (also  Horned-poppy,)  n.  ( Bot .)  See 
Glaucium. 

3Iorn'-pout,  or  Horned  Pout,  n.  (Zoiil.)  See  Silurid.®. 
Horn'-pox,  n.  (Med.)  See  Var:cella. 
Horn-quicksilver,  n.  (Min.)  The  native  sub¬ 
chloride  of  mercury,  or  Calomel,  q.  v.  It  occurs  in  the 
mines  of  Idria,  in  Carniola,  and  Almaden,  in  Spain. 
Hot-  ns’by,  in  Illinois,  a  post-office  of  Macoupin  co. 
Horn's  Hills,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-office  of 
Carroll  co. 

Horn'-silver,  n.  (Min.)  Chloride  of  silver,  AgCl. 
A  transparent,  wnxv-looking  mineral,  of  a  gray,  grayish- 
green,  or  whitish  color.  It  occurs  with  native  silver  inthe 
mines  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Chili,  also  in  the  mines  of 
Idaho,  Nevada,  and  Arizona.  Sp.gr.b-h6.  Comp.  Chlo¬ 
rine  24-7,  silver  75’3.  Heated  with  the  blow-pipe  on 
charcoal,  it  yields  metallic  silver;  also  placed  on  zinc 
and  moistened  with  water,  it  is  reduced  to  silver.  A 
variety  containing  a  large  percentage  of  alumina  is 
found  at  Andreasberg,  which  the  Germans  call  butter¬ 
milk  ore. 

Horn'stone,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  quartz  resem¬ 
bling  flint,  but  more  brittle. 

Horn'town,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Accotnac 
co.,  about  26  m.  N.E.  of  Accomac  Court-House. 
Iloru'-nork,  n.  (Fortif.)  A  work  having  one  front 
only,  thrown  out  beyond  the  glacis  of  a  fortress,  with 
a  view —  1.  To  strengthen  a  weak  salient  in  the  general 
outline;  2.  To  occupy  a  plateau  in  advance  of  the  place, 
or  to  protect  buildings,  the  including  of  which  in  the 
original  enceinte  would  have  extended  it  to  an  incon¬ 
venient  degree;  3.  To  occupy 
a  tongue  ot  land  protected  on 
its  sides  ;  4.  To  bar  a  defile ;  5. 

To  cover  the  head  of  a  bridge ; 

6.  To  occupy  rising  ground, 
the  possession  of  which  would 
render  the  enemy  more  than 
necessarily  dangerous.  The 
front  of  a  horn-work  consists 
of  two  demi-bastions  connect¬ 
ed  by  a  curtain,  and  usually 
defended  in  front,  as  in  the 
fortress  itself,  by  tenaille,  rav¬ 
elin,  and  covert  -  way.  The 
flanks,  protected  by  ditches,  run  straight  upon  the  rav¬ 
elin,  bastion,  or  curtain  of  the  main  defences,  so  that 
the  ditch  may  be  swept  by  the  fire  of  the  latter.  The 
flanks  should  not  be  too  long  for  easy  musketry  range. 
Horn'wort,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Ceratophyllace^e. 

Horn  -wrack,  (-rack,)  n.  A  coralline. 

Horn'y ,  a.  Consisting  of  horn  or  horns. — Made  of  horn, 
or  some  substance  resembling  horn  ;  as,  a  horny  beak. 
"  Rough  are  her  ears,  and  broad  her  horny  feet." — Vryden. 
—Hard;  callous;  indurate. 

‘Tyrrbeus  . .  .clenched  a  hatchet  in  his  horny  dst." — Vryden. 


Horog  rapliy,  n.  [Or.  bora,  hour,  and  graplto,  I  write.] 
The  art  of  drawing  hour  lines,  or  of  constructing  dials. — 
An  account  of  the  hours. 

Horologe,  (hdr'o-loj,)  n.  [Lat.  horologium;  Gr.  horr- 
logion;  Fr.  horloge .]  A  time-piece,  hour-glass,  or  any 
instrument  which  indicates  the  time  of  day. 

Horol'oger,  n.  A  maker  of,  or  dealer  in,  clocks, 
watches,  time-pieces,  &c. 

Horolog'ical,  a.  [Gr.  horologikos.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  a  horologe,  or  to  horology. 

Ilorolog'iog'rapll'ie,  a.  Belonging  to  the  art  of 
dialling. 

Horolog'iog/rnpliy,  n.  [Gr.  horologion,  and  gra- 
phein,  to  describe.]  An  account  of  time-keeping  instru¬ 
ments.  — Holography. 

Ilorol'og'ist,  n.  A  person  versed  in  horology. 

Horologium,  n.  [Lat.,  an  horologe.]  (Astron.)  A 
constellation  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  formed  by 
Lacaille,  situated  between  Canopus  aud  Eridanus,  and 
formed  entirely  of  stars  of  the  5th  and  6th  magnitudes. 

Horolo'gium  Flo'rae,  n.  [Lat.]  A  time-table  of 
flowers,  formed  by  noting  the  hours  when  they  respec¬ 
tively  open  and  close. 

Ilorol'ogy,  n.  [Gr.  hora,  any  limited  time  or  period — 
an  hour,  and  logos,  treatise.]  That  branch  of  science 
which  treats  of  the  principles  and  construction  of  ma¬ 
chines  for  measuring  and  indicating  portions  of  time. 
It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  give  a  good  definition  of  time. 
According  to  Locke,  it  is  “the  consideration  of  the  du¬ 
ration,  as  set  out  by  certain  periods  and  marked  by  cer¬ 
tain  measures  or  epochs.”  According  to  Aristotl  e,  “  our 
conception  of  time  originates  in  that  of  motion,  and 
particularly  in  those  regular  and  equable  motions  car¬ 
ried  on  in  the  heavens,  the  parts  of  which,  from  their 
perfect  similarity  to  each  other,  are  correct  measures 
of  the  continuous  and  successive  quantity  called  time, 
with  which  they  are  conceived  to  co-exist.  Time,  there¬ 
fore,  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  perceived  number  of  suc¬ 
cessive  movements.”  Undoubtedly  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  form  the  best  standard  for  measuring 
time  included  within  lengthened  periods;  hut  for  the 
computation  of  such  short  divisions  as  hours,  minutes, 
and  seconds,  we  must  call  to  our  aid  certain  mathemat¬ 
ically  adjusted  machines,  the  knowledge  of  whose  con¬ 
struction  is  regulated  by  the  science  of  H.  The  “  father 
of  history”  ascribes  the  invention  of  the  earliest  time- 
measurers  to  the  Babylonians.  Pliny  claims  the  honor 
for  Anaximenes;  while  Phavorinus  wishes  us  to  accept 
Anaximander  as  the  real  inventor.  At  any  rate,  the 
first  horologia  of  which  we  find  mention  are  the  Polos 
and  Gnomon.  The  latter,  which  was  the  more  simple, 
and,  it  may  be  inferred,  older  instrument,  consisted 
merely  of  a  staff  or  pole  set  up  perpendicularly  in  a  sun¬ 
ny  spot,  its  shadow  being  measured  upon  the  place  where 
it  fell,  and  time  computed  thereby.  The  Polos,  or  He- 
liotropion,  was  formed  of  a  basin  in  which  the  twelve 
divisions  of  the  day  were  marked  by  lines,  and  upon 
these  the  shadow  of  a  perpendicular  staff,  set  up  in  the 
centre  of  the  instrument,  was  thrown  by  tbe  sun.  (See 
Sun-dials.)  Such  instruments  as  these  must  have  been 
known  to  the  Jews,  who  are  inferred  to  have  derived 
their  knowledge  of  them  from  the  Babylonians ;  for  we 
find  mention  made  in  Isaiah  xxxviii.  8,  of  the  dial  of 
Ahaz,  whose  reign  commenced  741  B.  c.  In  293  B.  c.,  we 
learn  that  the  Roman  general  Papirius  Cursor  set  up  a 
sun-dial  near  the  temple  of  Quirinus,  at  Rome ;  and 
upon  the  walls  of  the  still  standing  Temple  of  the  Winds, 
at  Athens  (Fig.  850),  may  be  seen  the  lines  of  a  dial, 
together  with  the  holes  in  which  were  fixed  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  pillars  or  gnomous.  But  these  contrivances 
could  only  be  of  servic  e  in  marking  the  progress  of  time 
during  the  bright  days  of  summer.  At  night,  and  (lur¬ 
ing  the  cloudy  dajs  of  winter,  they  would  be  useless. 
Invention,  therefore,  had  to  be  further  spurred,  that  a 
more  perfect  instrument  might  be  produced.  The  Clep¬ 
sydra  (q.  v.)  would  appear  to  be  the  machine  which  was 
called  upon  to  make  up  for  the  shortcomings  of  its  pro¬ 
genitor,  the  sun-dial.  The  Clepsydra,  or  water-clock,  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  an  instrument  in  which  wa¬ 
ter  escaped,  as  it  were,  by  stealth,  in  a  more  or  less  reg¬ 
ular  flow,  from  one  vessel  to  another.  Closely  resem¬ 
bling  this  was  the  sand-glass,  a  more  accurate  instru¬ 
ment,  because  a  column  of  sand,  of  a  great  or  moderate 
height,  will  run  through  an  orifice  into  another  vessel 
at  a  uniform  rate ;  while,  in  the  case  of  a  column  of  wa¬ 
ter,  no  uniform  rate  of  velocity  can  be  obtained,  unless 
the  cylinder  containing  the  water  be  kept  constantly 
full.  Another  rude  form  of  marking  time  was  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  graduated  candles,  a  time-measurer  employed  by 
king  Alfred.  In  a  general  way,  all  those  pieces  of 
mechanism  which  have  for  their  motive  power  a  weight, 
or  the  clastic  force  of  a  spring,  are  called  clocks  and 
watches;  but  they  are  also  distinguished  by  certain 
names,  indicative,  either  of  their  construction,  or  of  the 
peculiar  offices  they  are  intended  to  perform.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  —  the  name  timepiece  is  given  to  any  piece  of 
liorological  machinery  which  merely  marks  the  time 
without  striking  the  hours;  a  clock,  besides  showing 
the  time,  strikes  every  hour  on  a  hell  or  spring;  a 
quarter-clock  strikes  the  quarters  of  every  hour;  an  as¬ 
tronomical  clock  is  one  which  indicates  sidereal  time;  a 
watch  is  a  portable  or  pocket  timepiece;  a  repeater  is  a 
watch  provided  with  a  mechanical  contrivance,  by  means 
of  which  it  can  be  made,  at  any  time,  to  repeat  the 
hours;  a  chronometer  is  a  watch  of  the  most  superior 
character,  or  one  that  may  be  used  for  astronomical  or 
maritime  purposes.  It  is  almost  an  impossibility  to  state 
who  was  the  individual  that  invented  either  a  clock  or 
a  watch ;  and  a  great  deal  of  the  obscurity  attaching  to 
the  early  history  of  clocks  is  due  to  the  fact  that  for¬ 
merly  the  term  horologium  was  applied  to  a  sun-dial  or 
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a  clock  indiscriminately,  thereby  rendering  it  a  task  cd 
the  utmost  difficulty  to  state  at  what  particular  period 
it  came  to  mean  a  clock.  As  far  back  as  the  close  of 
the  loth  or  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  striking- 
clocks  were  known  in  Italy.  In  1288,  as  we  are  told  by 
Coke,  a  stone  clock-tower  was  erected  opposite  West¬ 
minster  Hall,  and  in  it  was  placed  a  clock,  the  cost  of 
which  was  defrayed  out  of  a  fine  of  800  marks  imposed 
upon  a  corrupt  chief-justice  of  theQueen’s  Bench.  About 
1364,  a  German  horologer,  Henry  do  W  ick,  de  Vick,  de 
Wyk,  or  de  Wyck,  set  up  a  clock  in  the  tower  of  the 
palace  of  Charles  V.  of  France.  This  clock  (Fig.  1314) 
was  probably  the  basis  of  all  the  principal  time-keepers 
in  use  in  the  16tli  cent.  It  was  very  simple;  and  with¬ 
out  entering  into  any  minute  explanation,  it  may  be  read¬ 
ily  understood,  that,  as  the  weight  A  tends  to  uncoil  the 
cord  and  set  in  motion  the  cylinder  B  round  its  axis,  the 
motion  will  be  successively  communicated  to  the  various 
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1314.  —  DE  WICK’S  CLOCK. 


toothed  wheels  in 
the  figure,  and  fi- 
nallytothe  crown¬ 
wheel,  or  escape- 
ment-wheel.I  ;tlie 
teeth  of  which  so 
act  on  the  two 
small  levers  or 
pallets,  i  h,  pro¬ 
jecting  from,  and 
forming  part  of 
the  suspended  up¬ 
right  spindle  or 
vertical  axis,  KM, 
on  which  is  fixed 
the  regulator  or 
balance,  L  L,  that 
an  alterating  or 
vibratory, instead 
of  a  circular,  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  bal¬ 
ance  itself  is  the 
result.  The  hands 
of  the  clock  are 
attached  to  the 
wheel  N,  also  set 
in  motion  by  the 
cylinder  B.  Now, 
unless  there  were 
some  check  upon 
the  motion,  it  is 
manifest  that  the 
heavy  weight  A 
would  go  rapidly 
to  the  ground,  causing  the  wheels  to  rotate,  the  balance 
to  vibrate,  and  the  hands  to  go  round  with  increasing 
velocity.  In  order  to  prevent  this  rapid  unwinding  of 
the  clock-work,  and  adjust  it  to  the  more  deliberate 
measurement  of  time,  the  balance  is,  in  De  W’ick’s 
clock,  loaded  with  two  weights,  m,  m  ;  and  the  farther 
these  are  removed  from  the  axis  or  spindle.  KM,  the 
more  heavily  they  will  resist  and  counteract  the  escape¬ 
ment  of  the  levers,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  rotation  of 
the  escapement-wheel,  till  the  clock  be  brought  to  go 
neither  too  quick  nor  too  slow. —  In  a  letter  written  by 
Ambrosius  Camaldnlensis  to  Nicholaus  of  Florence,  it 
is  stated  that  clocks  were  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
private  houses  on  the  continent  towards  the  close  of  the 
15th  century.  Reviewing  all  the  evidence  we  have  be¬ 
fore  us,  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  the  name  of 
the  inventor  of  a  clock  is  unknown,  that  an  liorological 
machine  driven  by  a  weight  is  of  more  ancient  date  than 
is  commonly  allowed  ;  that  the  clock  of  Henry  de  Wick, 
which,  on  account  of  its  having  a  balance  for  a  regula¬ 
tor,  marked  the  first  great  sera  in  the  art  of  horology, 
and  was  not  the  invention  of  one  man,  but  the  result  of 
a  series  of  inventions  made  at  different  times  by  differ¬ 
ent  persons.  According  to  M.  Ferdinand  Berthoud,  the 
progression  of  the  successive  improvements  in  horology 
was  as  follows :  1.  Toothed  wheel-work  was  known  in 
ancient  times,  and  particularly  to  Archimedes,  whose 
instrument  was  provided  with  a  motive  power,  but  had 
no  regulatingorcontrolling  mechanism.  2.  Theweight 
applied  as  a  motor  had,  at  first,  a  fly,  most  probably 
similar  to  that  of  a  kitchen-jack.  3.  The  ratchet-wheel 
and  click  for  winding  up  the  weight,  without  detaching 
the. teeth  of  the  great  wheel.  4.  The  regulation  of  the 
fly  depending  upon  the  state  of  the  air,  it  was  aban¬ 
doned,  and  a  balance  substituted.  5.  An  escapement- 
wheel  next  became  indispensable,  as  constituting,  with 
the  balance,  a  more  regular  cheek  than  the  fly,  upon 
the  tendency  which  a  falling  weight  had  to  accelerate 
its  velocity.  6.  The  application  of  a  dial-plate  and  hands 
to  indicate  the  hours,  was  a  consequence  of  the  regu¬ 
larity  introduced  into  the  going  part.  7.  The  striking 
portion,  to  proclaim  at  a  distance,  without  the  aid  of  a 
watcher,  the  hour  that  was  indicated ;  and  this  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  alarm.  8.  The  reduction  and  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  all  this  bulky  machinery  to  a  compact  and  porta¬ 
ble  size,  as  in  watches.  — The  date  at  which  the  size  of 
clocks  was  so  far  reduced  as  to  render  them  portable,  is 
uncertain ;  it  must,  however,  have  been  anterior  to 
1544 ;  for  in  this  latter  year  the  corporation  of  master 
clock-makers  at  Paris  procured  from  Francis  I.  a  statute 
precluding  all  but  master  clock-makers  from  construct¬ 
ing  clocks  or  watches,  large  or  small.  At  any  rate,  no 
clock  or  watch  could  be  made  small  enough  to  be  porta¬ 
ble,  without  having  a  “mainspring”  substituted  for  a 
weight,  as  the  moving  power;  and  whenever  this  object 
was  attained,  then  was  the  second  great  aera  in  horology 
reached,  as  from  this  period  may  be  dated  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  fusee,  and  the  consecpient  total  alteration  in 
the  form  and  application  of  liorological  machinery.  The 
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third  sera  in  dock-work  was  the  application  of  the  pen¬ 
dulum.  Galileo  was  the  first  who  remarked,  or  at  least 
the  first  who  formally  announced,  in  his  work  on  me¬ 
chanics  and  motions,  which  was  published  in  1639,  the 
isochronal  property  of  oscillating  bodies  suspended  by 
strings  of  the  same  length  ;  and  it  has  been  pretended 
that  he  actually  applied  a  pendulum  to  a  clock  for  the 
purposes  of  observing  eclipses  and  determining  longi¬ 
tudes.  There  is,  however,  no  absolute  proof  of  this  fact. 
Sanctorius,  in  his  Commentary  on  Avicenna,  describes 
an  instrument  to  which  he  had  applied  a  pendulum  in 
1612.  Richard  Harris  is  said  to  have  constructed,  in 
1611,  a  pendulum  clock  in  London  for  the  church  of  St. 
Paul,  Covent  Garden.  Vincenzo  Galilei,  a  son  of  Galileo, 
is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  the  Academy  del  Otmento, 
to  have  applied  the  pendulum  in  1619.  It  was  applied 
by  Huygens  in  1656;  and  by  Hooke,  for  whom  the 
invention  has  been  claimed,  about  1670.  Rut  to  whom¬ 
soever  the  merit  may  belong  for  having  first  made  the 
application,  Huygens  is  unquestionably  the  first  who 
accurately  explained  the  theory  of  the  pendulum  ;  and 
hence, perhaps,  the  invention  of  the  pendulum-clock  has 
been  usually  ascribed  to  him.  Huygens  demonstrated 
that  the  vibrations  in  circular  arcs  are  not  independent  of 
the  length  of  the  arc,  and  that  in  order  to  obtain  perfect 
isochronism,  the  ball  of  the  pendulum  must  move  in  the 
arc  of  a  cycloid ;  and  ingeniously  applying  a  property  of 
the  cycloid,  of  which  he  was  the  discoverer,  namely  that 
its  involute  is  a  curve  similar  to  itself,  he  procured  the 
requisite  motion  by  causing  the  pendulum  to  vibrate  be¬ 
tween  cycloidal  cheeks  about  which  the  upper  and  flexible 
part  of  the  suspending  rod  wrapped  itself  in  its  motion. 
But  it  was  found  that  no  practical  advantage  could  be 
obtained  from  this  beautiful  contrivance ;  and,  in  fact, 
it  was  soon  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  invention  of 
the  anchor  escapement,  which  gives  the  means  of  ren¬ 
dering  the  arcs  of  vibration  very  small,  in  which  case 
the  error  depending  on  the  length  of  the  arc  becomes 
insensible.  The  application  of  the  spiral  spring  to  the 
balance  is  the  undoubted  invention  of  Hooke.  Another 
invention,  which  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
horology,  is  that  of  a  method  of  counteracting  the  effect 
of  changes  of  temperature  on  the  pendulum  rod  and 
balance.  The  mercurial  compensation  pendulum  was 
invented  by  Graham  about  the  year  1715.  Graham 
likewise  suggested  the  method  of  effecting  the  compen¬ 
sation  by  means  of  the  unequal  expansions  of  different 
metals,  —  an  idea  which  was  subsequently  realized  by 
Harrison  in  the  construction  of  the  gridiron  pendulum, 
which  is  not  very  generally  used.  The  compensating 
apparatus  in  the  watch  balance  depends  upon  the  same 
principle,  but  the  mechanical  arrangement  is  necessarily 
very  different. — In  a  general  view,  horological  machines 
may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  three  essential  parts: 
1.  A  moving  power,  which  produces  a  rotary  motion 
about  an  axle;  2.  A  train  of  wheel-work,  by  means  of 
which  a  velocity  is  obtained  having  any  required  ratio 
to  that  of  the  primary  axle:  3.  A  regulator,  by  which 
the  rapidity  of  the  revolution  is  determined,  and  uni¬ 
formity  of  motion  produced.  The  moving  power  is 
either  a  heavy  weight,  which  descends  by  the  force  of 
gravity,  or  aspring  which  is  coiled  up  within  a  barrel 
and  unwinds  itself  by  the  force  of  its  elasticity:  the  first 
is  preferred  on  account  of  the  perfect  regularity  of  its 
action  when  the  instrument  is  to  remain  fixed  in  a  place; 
the  second  is  necessary  for  pocket  timepieces  and  those 
which  cannot  be  kept  in  a  fixed  position,  as  on  ship¬ 
board.  The  train  of  wheel-work  is  chiefly  remarkable 
on  account  of  the  delicacy  and  accuracy  of  its  construc¬ 
tion.  The  regulator  is  either  a  pendulum,  of  which,  by 
the  theory  of  falling  bodies,  the  oscillations  are  isoch¬ 
ronal  or  performed  in  equal  terms;  or  a  heavy  balance, 
the  reciprocal  vibrations  of  which  are  also  isochronal. 
Of  the  various  mechanical  contrivances  introduced  into 
horological  machines  for  accomplishing  particular  pur¬ 
poses,  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  a  description  in 
this  place,  as  our  limits  will  not  permit  them  to  be  given 
with  that  minuteness  of  detail  which  is  indispensable  in 
order  to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  their  action.  The  most 
important  is  the  escapement  (or  scapement),  or  that  part 
of  the  mechanism  by  which  the  original  rotatory  motion 
is  converted  into  a  reciprocating  motion,  and  gives  im¬ 
petus  to  the  pendulum  or  balance.  Some  other  parts 
are  also  of  primary  importance:  as  the  maintaining 
power,  a  contrivance  by  means  of  which  the  motion  is 
maintained,  or  the  machine  kept  going,  while  the  weight 
or  spring  is  being  wound  up ;  the  fusee,  by  which  in 
watches  and  spring-clocks  the  force  acting  on  the  wheel- 
work  is  rendered  equal  in  all  states  of  the  tension  of  the 
spring.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  wheel-work 
of  a  clock  or  watch  may  be  understood  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  description.  Fig.  1315  represents  the  movement  of  a 
common  vertical  watch,  the  frame  plates  being  omitted, 
and  the  dial  being  supposed  to  be  turned  downwards.  A 
is  the  barrel  containing  the  spring  which  produces  the 


motion.  B  is  the  fusee,  connected  with  the  barrel  by 
the  chain  b.  C  is  the  fusee-wheel,  called  also  the,  first  or 
great  wheel, which  turns  with  the  fusee,  and  works  into 
the  pinion  D, called  the  centre-wheel  pinion:  this  pinion, 
with  the  centre  wheel  or  second  wheel  E,  turns  once  in  an 
hour.  The  centre  wheel  E  works  into  the  third-wheel 


pinion  F ;  and  on  the  same  arbor  is  G,  the  third  wheel, 
which  drives  the  fourth  or  ce.ntrate-wheel  pinion  H,  and 
along  with  it  the  centrate-wheel  I.  The  teeth  of  this 
wheel  are  placed  at  right  angles  to  its  plane,  and  act  in 
the  pinion  K,  called  the  balance-wheel  pinion,  L  being 
the  balance-wheel,  or  scape-wheel,  or  crown-wheel,  at¬ 
tached  to  the  same  arbor.  The  balance-wheel  acts  on 
the  two  pallets  m  and  n  attached  to  the  verge,  or  arbor 
of  the  balance  M ;  and  these  being  placed  at  a  distance 
from  each  other  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  balance- 
wheel,  and  in  different  planes,  receive  alternately  from 
the  scape-wheel  an  impetus  in  opposite  directions  which 
keeps  up  the  vibratory  motion  of  the  balance.  — 
Numerous  modifications  of  the  escapement  have  been 
proposed,  and  some  of  them  carried  successfully  into 
effect;  but  for  their  description  we  must  refer  to  the 
works  in  which  the  subject  is  technically  treated.  There 
are  two,  however,  which,  by  reason  of  the  greater  in¬ 
genuity  displayed  in  their  contrivance,  and  their  almost 
universal  application  to  the  best  kinds  of  pocket- watches, 
require  particular  notice.  These  are  the  duplex  and  the 
detached  escapement,  the  latter  being  that  which  is  used 
in  modern  chronometers.  The  duplex  (Fig.  1316)closely 
approaches  the  chronometer.  A  is  the  escape-wheel,  the 
teeth  of  which  fall  upon  the  roller  E  (made  of  ruby), 
fitted  upon  the  axis  of  the  balance  0,  and  which  has  a 
notch,  F,  cut  through  it  vertically.  When  the  balance 
returns  towards  the  left,  the  point  B  of  the  teeth  of  the 
wheel  falls  into  the  notch  F,  and  meets  with  a  very 
small  recoil  from  the  balance,  in  what  may  be  termed 
the  returning  vibration.  This  goes  so  far  as  to  make 
the  tooth  for  a  little  while  to  have  the  notch  at  the  side 
opposite  to  that  by  which  it  came  in.  The  balance  on 
returning,  in  the  course  of  the  vibration,  receives  im¬ 
pulse  from  the  wheel, 
immediately  o  n  the 
tooth  of  the  wheel  of 
repose  B,  leaving  the 
notch  F',  and  the  small 
cylinder;  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  the  pallet  of  the 
impulse  D  has  its  face 
presented,  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  cog  I  (or  up¬ 
per  right  tooth  of  the 
escajje  -  wheel),  w  h  i  c  h 
falls  and  gives  impulse 
to  the  balance.  So  soon 
ns  the  tooth  of  impulse 
escapes  from  the  pallet, 
the  next  tooth  of  repose 
falls,  and  rests  on  the 
small  cylinder  of  ruby. 

E ;  and  so  on.  The  Detached, or  chronometer  escapement 
(Fig.  1317),  was  invented  in  France  about  1780.  A  is  the 
escape-wheel ;  B  the  escape-wheel  teeth ;  C  the  roller, 
let  on  the  verge  or  axis  of  the  balance.  This  roller  is 
a  circle  of  polished  steel,  with  a  notch  cut  out  of  it,  into 
one  side  of  which,  D,  a  flat  polished  piece  of  ruby  is  in¬ 
serted  for  the  acting  part.  Below  this  steel  roller,  car¬ 
ried  on  the  same 
verge,  is  a  smaller 
roller  of  steel,  E, 
called  the  discharg¬ 
ing  pallet,  having  a 
sapphire  fixed  on  its 
outer  edge.  F  is  a 
slender  spring 
which  is  screwed  at 
I  to  the  stouter  one, 
having  its  fixture  at 
the  stud  L,  and  pol¬ 
ished  away  very  thin  at  K,  in  order  that  it  may  bend 
readily,  so  as  to  cause  very  little  resistance  to  the 
balance  while  forcing  it  on  one  side.  G  is  a  projecting 
piece  carrying  an  upright  pin  made  of  ruby,  against 
which  the  wheel-tooth  B  rests.  At  B  is  a  small  screw 
against  which  the  spring  LKG  strikes,  and  thus  pre¬ 
vents  it  from  springing  too  far  back.  The  action  of 
these  parts  is  as  follows  :  —  When  at  rest,  the  circular 
edge  of  C  is  just  clear  of  the  two  teeth  of  the  wheel  B; 
but  yet,  if  set  in  motion,  the  teeth  could  not  pass  both 
F  and  G  whilst  they  remain  quiescent.  G  rests  against 
the  screw  at  B,  and  the  tooth  resting  against  the  locking 
pallet  G,  the  escapement-wheel  cannot  turn.  To  set  the 
chronometer  going,  it  is  necessary  to  give  it  a  rotary 
motion,  which  sets  the  balance  in  action.  This  causes 
the  lower  piece  on  the  verge  (called  the  lifting-piece  or 
discharging-pallet)  to  strike  against  the  end  of  the 
spring  F,  which,  from  its  overlapping  the  curved  end  of 
the  prolonged  spring  K  G,  pushes  it  back,  and  thus  re¬ 
leases  the  pin  or  locking-stone  G  from  before  the  tooth 
of  the  wheel ;  that  is,  it  unlocks  the  escapement-wheel, 
which  is  immediately  set  in  motion  on  the  action  of  the 
mainspring.  The  same  vibration  given  to  balance  and 
verge  brings  the  ruby  pallet  D  round  before  the  tooth 
B,  which  strikes  against  it  and  carries  it  round.  The 
recoil  of  the  spring  F  has  now  brought  the  locking- 
pallet  G  to  catch  the  tooth  B,  the  escapement-wheel  be¬ 
ing  again  stopped.  But  the  stroke  of  the  tooth  from  the 
face  of  the  ruby  pallet  D  has  carried  the  balance  on  in 
its  vibration  till  it  is  counteracted  by  the  tension  of  the 
balance-spring,  which  brings  it  back  again  in  this  return 
vibration ;  the  lifting  pallet  E,  by  its  curved  back, 
pushes  the  slender  spring  F  before  it,  and  passes  it  with¬ 
out  affecting  K  G,  which  is  still  enough  to  remain  un¬ 
moved  by  E,  even  when  this  strikes  and  rests  against  it 
in  recoiling.  The  wheel,  therefore,  continues  locked  on 
the  upright  pallet  G,  and  the  vibration  proceeds  uncon¬ 
trolled  till  the  great  pallet  is  again  brought  round,  and 
the  balance-spring  again  checks  the  vibration,  the  above 


process  being  repeated.  In  this  escapement,  conse¬ 
quently,  part  of  one  vibration  in  one  direction,  and  the 
whole  of  that  in  another,  is  performed  without  the 
balance  being  in  any  way  under  the  influence  of  the 
maintaining  power;  while  the  parts  are  so  contrived 
that  the  impulse  given  by  the  tooth  of  the  escape-w  heel 
affects  very  minutely  the  natural  motion  of  the  balance. 
It  can  be  easily  understood  that  the  lifting-pallet  E  can 
pass  in  one  direction  the  spring  F  without  moving  K 
and  G  ;  while  in  the  other  it  carries  F,  and  therefore  G 
with  it.— Electrical  clocks  are  now  more  or  less  employ¬ 
ed,  but  their  introduction  has  not  been  as  universal  as 
at  one  time  anticipated.  See  Electric  Time.  They 
are  of  two  kinds — electrical  dials  and  electrical  clocks. 
The  electrical  dial  has  no  body  belonging  to  it,  but  is 
connected  by  meaus  of  a  wire  with  a  standard  clock  at 
some  other  place.  An  apparatus  is  also  provided  for 
sending  a  galvanic  current  through  the  wire  at  certain 
regular  intervals  of  time.  By  this  means  the  dial-hands 
are  made  to  leap  over  a  small  portion  of  their  compass 
whenever  a  current  is  transmitted  through  the  wire; 
and  the  time-valve  of  the  movement  is  marked  by  the 
figures  on  the  dial.  An  electric  clock,  however,  is  one 
that  carries  with  it  its  sources  of  power,  and  is  indepen¬ 
dent  of  any  wire  connected  with  another  place. — For 
information  regarding  the  watch  trade  of  the  United 
States,  see  Watches.  See  also  Pneumatic  and  Am 
Clocks. 

llorom'eter,  n.  [Gr.  hora,  and  metron,  measure.]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  time  by. 

Xforomet'rical,  a.  [Fr.  horometrique.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  liorometry,  or  the  measurement  of  inter¬ 
vals  or  divisions  of  tithe. 

Horoin'etry,  n.  The  art  or  practice  of  measuring  time. 

II«»ro|>'ter.  'ii.  [Gr.  horns,  limit,  and  bpler,  a  beholder.] 
(Optics.)  The  surface  of  sing’  ■  vision  corresponding  to 
any  given  binocular  parallax  is  thus  named. 

II  »r'osr«|ie,  n.  [Fr. ;  Gr.  horoskopos —  horn,  and  sko- 
peo,  to  view  or  observe.]  A  diligent  observation  of  the 
exact  hour  or  time  of  a  person’s  birth. 

(Astral.)  A  figure  or  scheme  of  the  heavens  from 
which  to  cast  nativities:  the  point  of  the  heavens  aris¬ 
ing  above  the  eastern  point  of  the  horison  at  any  given 
time  when  a  prediction  is  to  be  made  of  a  future  event. 

— A  species  of  planisphere,  invented  by  Jean  Pf»diiann«. 

— A  synopsis  or  conspectus  of  the  duration  of  the  days 
and  nights  at  all  places. 

Hor'oscoper,  Iloros'copist,  n.  One  versed  in 

horoscopy;  an  astrologer. 

Horoscop'ic,  ISoroscop'ical,  a.  Relating  or 

pertaining  to  horoscopy. 

Horos  oopist.  n.  See  IIoroscoper. 

Horos'copy,  n.  [See  Horoscope  ]  Aspect  of  the 
planets  at  the  time  of  one’s  birth.  —  The  pretended  art 
or  practice  of  predicting  future  events  by  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  stars  or  planets. 

Hor'rel,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Blair  co.,  located 
on  the  Penna.  R.R. 

Uor'  rent,  a.  [Lat.  barrens  —  horreo.  See  Horror.] 
Bristled:  standing  erect  as  bristles;  pointing  upwrard. 

Horrible,  (hur'ri-hl,)  a.  [Fr. ;  I.at  horribilis,  from 
horreo.]  Exciting, or  calculated  to  excite  horror:  dread¬ 
ful  :  frightful ;  fearful :  awful :  terrific :  hideous :  horrid  ; 
shocking:  as,  a  horrible  sight,  a, horrible  catastrophe,  a 
horrible  story. 

Hor'ribleness,  n.  State  of  being  horrible ;  qualities 
exciting  horror;  dreadfnlness  ;  awfulness;  hideousness; 
fearful  ness. 

Hor'ribly,  adv.  In  a,  manner  excitive  of  fear  or  hor¬ 
ror;  dreadfully;  terribly;  hideously;  shockingly;  as, 
he  is  horribly  afraid  of  ghosts. 

Hoi*'ri<l.  a.  [Lat .horridus.  See  Horror.]  That  does 
or  may  excite  horror;  frightful;  hideous;  dreadful; 
awful ;  shocking;  —  hence,  anytliiug  highly  disgusting, 
offensive,  or  disagreeable;  as,  a  horrid  crime.  —  Rough; 
ragged;  shaggy;  bristling;  prickly. 

“  Horrid  with  fern,  and  intricate  with  thorn." — Dryden. 

Hor'ridly,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  occasion  or  excite 
horror;  fearfully;  dreadfully;  shockingly;  as,  he  was 
horridly  nervous  after  his  debauch. 

Hor'ridnoss,  n.  The  qualities  that  do  or  may  excite 
horror;  hideousness;  dreadfulness;  enormity;  as,  “  the 
horridness  of  the  act.  ’  -  Hammond. 

Ilorrif'ic,  a.  [  Lat.  horri ficus.  See  Horrify.]  Ex¬ 
citing  horror;  causing  terror;  dreadful;  frightful; 
hideous. 

11  Jaws  horrific  arm’d  .  .  .  the  direful  shark. ” —  Thomson. 

Hor'rify.  v.  a.  [Lat.  horrm,  and  facio,  to  make.]  To 
make  horrible;  to  strike  with  horror;  to  shock  with 
terror;  as,  he  horrified  her  delicate  sensibilities  in  al¬ 
luding  to  legs. 

Horripila'tion,  n.  [Lat.  horripilalio.]  (Med.)  Gen¬ 
eral  chilliness,  preceding  fear,  and  accompanied  with 
bristling  of  the  hairs  over  the  body. 

Ilor'ror,  n.  [Fr.  horreur;  Lat.  horror  —  horreo,  to 
stand  on  end,  to  bristle.]  A  standing  on  end  or  erect, 
as  hair  or  bristles;  a  bristling;  roughness;  stiffness.  (r.) 

— An  excessive  degree  of  fear,  or  a  painful  emotion  which 
makes  a  person  tremble :  terror :  a  shuddering  with 
fear;  terror,  accompanied  with  hatred. 

“  A  trembling  horror  in  our  souls  we  ilnd."  —  Davies. 

— That  may  excite  horror,  dread,  or  fear;  dreadful 
thoughts;  distressing  scenes ;  dreariness;  gloom:  pangs 
of  conscience. 

"  I  have  supp’d  full  with  horrors." —  Shahs. 

(Med.)  A  shuddering  or  chilliness  preceding  fear; 
horripilation.  Dunglison.  —  The,  horrors,  delirium-tre- 
mens ;  mania-a-potu ;  the  blue-devils ;  —  a  morbid  state 
of  the  nervous  system,  brought  on  by  excessive  drink¬ 
ing,  or  by  the  habitual  use  of  narcotic*,  &c. 
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Hor'ror-stricken,  a.  Struck  or  confounded  with 
horror. 

Hor'ry,  in  S.  Carolina ,  an  extreme  E.  district  adjoin¬ 
ing  N.  Carolina  on  the  N.E.,  and  washed  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  on  the  S.E.  border ;  area,  about  980  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Wacamaw,  Great  and  Little  Pedee  rivers.  Surface,  low, 
and  in  some  places  marshy;  soil,  not  very  fertile.  Cap. 
Conway.  Pop.  (1890)  19,256. 

HoPsa,  a  Saxon  prince,  the  brother  of  Hengist,  and 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent.  He  was 
killed  in  the  battle  at  Eaglesford,  now  Aylesford,  455. 

Hors-cle-eombat,  ( or-de-kong'ba .)  (Fr.,  out  of  the 
battle.]  Disabled  from  fighting  ;  as,  our  regiment  had 
a  fifth  of  its  number  placed  hors-de-eombat. 

Horse,  n.  [A.  S.  hors ;  Fris.  hars,  hors ;  0.  Ger.  hros, 
from  Sansk.  Iiresh,  to  neigh.]  (Zoiil.)  The  Equus  cabal- 
lus,  an  animal  of  the  fam.  Equidte,  a  branch  of  quadru¬ 
peds  distinguished  by  a  single  digit  and  hoof  on  each 
foot.  Although,  however,  the  Equidse  possess  but  one 
developed  toe,  there  are  on  each  side  of  the  metacarpus 
and  metatarsus  joints  two  small  rudimentary  processes 
which  represent  lateral  toes.  The  system  of  the  denti¬ 
tion  of  the  family  is  represented  by  the  following 
formula : 

6  1—1  7—7 

Incisors — .canines, - ,  molars - ;  total  42. 

6  1—1  6—6 

Of  the  three  great  divisions  into  which  the  Equidm  are 
separated,  —  namely,  the  horse,  the  ass,  the  zebra,  —  the 
former  is  the  largest,  the  most  docile,  the  most  valuable, 
and,  finally,  more  fully  distributed  over  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  than  any  of  the  others.  That  the  horse  ex¬ 
isted  at  a  remote  date,  the  researches  of  geologists  afford 

4  the  most  satisfactory  evidence ;  for  there  is  not  a  por¬ 
tion  of  Europe,  Asia  or  America  in  which  the  fossil 
remains  of  this  animal  have  not  been  discovered,  min¬ 
gled  with  the  boues  of  the  elephant,  the  hippopotamus, 
and  the  deer,  as  well  as  the  mastodon  and  other  ani¬ 
mals  which  have  passed  away  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  In  most  cases  these  iossils  agree  with  the  size 
of  the  horse  which  exists  in  the  present  day,  though 
the  horse  is  represented  in  these  fossil  remains  by  more 
than  a  dozen  species.  The  first  allusion  in  literature  to 
the  horse  occurs  in  the  book  of  Genesis  (xxxvi.  24), 
where  it  is  said  that  Anah,  son  of  Zibeon,  found  the 
mules  —  the  progeny  of  the  ass  and  the  horse  —  in  the 
wilderness,  as  he  fed  the  asses  of  his  father.  From  the 
remains  of  Grecian  art  and  writings,  we  find,  also,  that 
the  horse  was  used  for  chariot-races,  and  other  pur¬ 
poses,  about  1450  B.  c.,  from  which  date  it  became  more 
and  more  employed  for  the  use  of  man.  It  is  questiona¬ 
ble  whether,  in  the  present  day,  there  exist  any  real  wild 
horses,  as  those  which  are  so  called  have  been  proved, 
in  the  case  of  America,  to  have  been  the  descendants 
of  horses  let  loose  by  the  Spaniards ;  and  those  of  Asia 
are  but  the  progeny  of  horses  which  have  escaped  from 
the  haunts  of  civilization.  Both  fore  and  hind  legs  of 
the  horse  have,  on  the  inner  side,  an  oval,  horny, 
wrinkled  plate,  called  a  wart,  sallender,  or  chestnut. 
The  canine  teeth  are  wanting  in  mares.  The  sense  of 
touch,  in  general,  is  extremely  delicate;  the  tongue 
soft ;  the  upper  lip  capable  of  elongation  and  consider¬ 
able  mobility;  and  the  senses  of  taste  and  hearing  well 
developed  and  ver}-  acute.  The  eyes  are  large,  and  the 
sight  capable  of  distinguishing  objects  at  night ;  while 
the  sense  of  smell  is  so  fine,  that  horses  which  run  in 
a  wild  state  are  said  to  be  able  to  scent  their  enemies 
at  the  distance  of  more  than  a  league.  The  skin  is 
generally  covered  with  a  coat  of  short  hair,  smooth  in 
summer,  and  becoming  rough  and  much  more  elon¬ 
gated  during  the  winter  season.  The  best  of  the  wild 
Asiatic  horses  are  those  which  inhabit  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  mountains  of  the  Caucasus.  The  principal 
varieties  of  these,  according  to  Pallas,  are,  —  first,  the 
“  moustachioed  ”  horse,  characterized  by  numerous 
strong  bristles  on  the  upper  lip ;  next,  the  “  woolly 
horse,”  a  Russian  variety,  covered  with  a  crisp  woolly 
hair,  and  common  among  the  Baschkirs ;  thirdly,  a 
“  naked  ”  or  hairless  horse,  which  is  found  among  the 
valleys  of  Tartary,  by  the  natives  of  which  it  is  kept 
always  clothed;  and,  lastly,  a  variety  delineated  by 
Johnston,  in  which  a  sort  of  woolly  mane  is  continued 
from  the  neck  along  the  back,  right  down  to  the  tail, 
which  specimen  Pallas  asserts  that  he  saw  among  the 
Buracti.  The  wild  horses  appear  to  be  free  from  nearly 
all  those  diseases  and  ills  which  prove  such  a  burden  to 
the  domestic  breed.  They  are  generally  of  a  pale  or 
grayish-brown  color,  with  brown  mane  and  tail,  and  a 
whitish  muzzle,  which  subsides  into  a  black  color  about 
the  mouth.  They  are  less  in  size  than  the  domestic 
horse,  and  have  a  larger  head,  larger  ears,  hoofs  more 
contracted,  and  the  mane  more  erect,  while  the  tail  is 
much  shorter.  They  do  not  wander  beyond  the  50th 
degree  of  north  latitude.  They  generally  move  about 
in  droves,  headed  by  a  large  gray  or  black  stallion,  who 
constitutes  himself  the  leader.  On  the  Pampas  of  South 
America  they  are  exceedingly  abundant,  and  the  Gua- 
chos,  a  semi-civilized  race  of  men,  live  among  them. 
Their  mode  of  capturing  and  breaking-in  these  horses 
is  very  curious.  The  capitar,  or  chief,  mounted  on  a 
powerful  steady  horse,  rides  into  the  corral  (a  large 
space  inclosed  by  an  impregnable  boundary  of  wooden 
stakes,  into  which  herds  of  wild  horses  are  driven  by 
the  Indians),  and,  picking  out  the  animal  to  be  broken 
in,  throws  his  lasso  over  his  head,  and  drags  him  to  the 
gate.  F’or  some  few  moments  the  idea  in  the  horse  is 
an  unwillingness  to  lose  his  companions,  but  when  once 
out  of  the  gate  of  the  corral,  he  endeavors  to  escape 
over  the  plains;  but  a  timely  check  of  the  lasso  stops 
him.  The  peons  then  run  after  him,  and  throw  a  lasso 
over  his  four  legs,  and  by  a  jerk  throw  him  on  the 
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ground.  In  an  instant  a  Guacho  seats  himself  on  his 
head,  and  cuts  off  the  whole  of  his  mane,  while  another 
cuts  the  hair  from  the  end  of  the  tail,  in  order  to  show 
that  the  animal  has  once  been  mounted.  They  then 
put  a  piece  of  hide  in  his  mouth  to  serve  for  a  bit,  and  a 
strong  hide  halter  on  his  head  ;  the  Guacho  who  is  to 
mount  him  next  arranges  his  spurs,  which  are  unusu¬ 
ally  long  and  sharp,  and  while  the  two  peons  hold  down 
the  horse,  he  girths  on  the  saddle  very  tightly.  He 
then  jumps  into  the  saddle,  and  the  other  men  giving 
the  horse  his  head,  the  rider  grasps  the  halter  and  pre¬ 
pares  for  action.  At  first  the  animal  jumps  about,  some¬ 
times  with  all  four  of  his  legs  off  the  ground  at  once; 
but  the  spurs  of  the  Guacho  soon  set  him  going,  and 
off  he  gallops,  doing  everything  he  possibly  can  to  un¬ 
seat  his  rider.  After  galloping  him  about,  and  flogging 
him  until  every  bit  of  spirit  seems  taken  out  of  him,  the 
Guacho  rides  back  slowly  to  the  corral,  and  the  horse, 
so  lately  unruly,  is  quite  tamed,  and  fit  for  domestic 
use.  Immense  quantities  of  the  skin  of  the  horse  are 
exported  annually  from  South  America.  The  horse  is 
naturally  an  herbivorous  animal,  as  his  thin  muscular 
lips,  with  his  compressed  mouth  and  sharp  incisor  teeth, 
are  well  fitted  for  seizing  and  cropping  various  species 
of  grass.  In  a  domesticated  state,  however,  he  is  obliged 
to  eat  other  and  harder  food,  as  oats  and  corn ;  and  for 
this  a  provision  is  made  by  nature,  who  supplies  him 
with  a  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  bones  of  the  face,  by 
means  of  which  the  horse  can  comminute  and  grind 
down  his  food  better  than  carnivorous  animals.  As  the 
teeth  of  a  horse  indicate  his  age,  as  well  as  being  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  their  adaptation  for  masticating  purposes, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  give  them  some  slight  considera¬ 
tion.  The  colt  is  generally  dropped  with  the  first  and 
second  molar  and  grinding  teeth  apparent.  When  eight 
days  old,  the  two  incisor  teeth  (central)  come  out,  and 
in  the  next  five  or  six  weeks  he  has  the  two  next  incisor 
teeth  supplied.  In  three  months’  time  these  teeth  will 
all  be  uniform,  and  a  third  grinder  appears ;  and,  after 
the  colt  has  attained  his  eighth  month,  the  third  nipper 


a.  Muzzle,  h,  Gullet,  c,  Crest,  d.  Withers,  e,  Chest,  /, 
Loins,  g  g.  Girth,  h,  Hipor  ilium,  i,  Croup,  k,  Haunch  or 
quarters.  I,  Thigh,  m.  Hock,  n,  Shank  or  cannon,  o,  Fetlock. 
p.  Pastern,  q,  Shoulder-bone  or  scapula,  r,  Klbow.  s.  Fore- 
thigh  or  arm.  t,  Knee,  u,  Coronet,  v.  Hoof,  xr,  Point  of  hock. 
x.  Hamstring,  zz,  Height. 

above  and  below,  on  each  side,  will  appear,  and  the  colt 
will  be  found  furnished  with  his  full  complement  of 
front  teeth.  These  teeth  are  provided  with  an  elevated 
cutting  edge  of  enamel,  and  this  edge  is  bent  inwards 
and  over  the  tooth,  so  as  to  produce  a  sort  of  cavity  or 
depression  behind  it,  which  constitutes  the  mark:  it  is 
gradually  worn  down  by  chipping  the  grass,  and  is  at 
length  totally  obliterated.  By  the  degree  in  which  this 
mark  is  effaced,  we  are  enabled  to  judge  of  the  age  of 
the  animal.  It  may  also  be  added  that  the  deciduous 
teeth  are  lost  in  the  order  of  their  acquisition ;  the  two 
middle  incisors  of  both  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  being 
displaced  between  the  second  and  third  years.  A  three- 
year-old  colt  has  the  permanent  middle  incisors  above 
the  gum,  but  not  on  a  level  with  the  adjoining  deciduous 
incisors;  these  are  also  characterized  by  a  large  deep 
groove  containing  a  black  substance  crossing  trans¬ 
versely  the  working  edge  of  the  corner  of  the  tooth, 
and  the  sixth  grinder  is  also  coming  into  place.  At  four 
years  the  sixth  grinder  is  on  a  level  with  the  others, 
the  third  deciduous  grinder  is  shed,  and  the  mark  is 
fainter.  At  six  years  the  fissure  on  the  middle  incisors 
is  worn  away,  but  the  discoloration  still  exists ;  at  seven 
years  the  mark  is  worn  away  from  the  four  middle  inci¬ 
sors  in  both  jaws;  and  at  eight  years  the  mark  will  be 
found  gone  from  all  the  lower  incisors,  and  ceases  to  afford 
any  indication  of  the  age  of  the  animal.  It  may  be  added, 
that  these  marks  are  sooner  worn  away  in  a  stall-fed 
horse  (in  consequence  of  its  eating  more  oats  and 
harder  substances)  than  one  at  grass ;  and  also  that  they 
are  sometimes  prematurely  worn  away  in  a  “  crib-biter.” 
The  mare  goes  with  young  upward  of  eleven  months, 
and  foals  standing.  The  age  to  which  horses  would 
reach,  if  untouched  by  disease,  is  not  correctly  known ; 
many  have  exceeded  thirty  and  even  forty  years,  but 
the  majority  arrive  at  their  end  before  they  have  at¬ 
tained  their  ninth  or  tenth  year.  The  first  change  which 
domestication  makes  in  this  animal  is  in  increasing  the 
bulk  of  his  trunk  in  comparison  with  his  head  and 
limbs;  and  of  all  varieties  this  change  is  more  observed 
in  the  Arabian  than  any  other.  The  head  is  not  only 
proportionately  smaller,  but  is  remarkable  for  the 
breadth  and  squareness  of  the  forehead,  the  shortness 


and  fineness  of  the  muzzle,  prominence  and  brilliancy 
of  the  eyes,  and  the  smallness  of  the  ears.  The  neck 
of  the  Arabian  horse  is  long  and  arched,  and  beautifully 
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Fig.  1319.  —  A  HORSE  AFFECTED  WITH  63  DISEASES. 

1  Glanders.  2  Slabbering.  3  Parrot  •  mouth.  4  Lower  jaw, 
fistula.  5  Upper  jaw,  fistula.  6  Blind.  7  Jaw,  fistula.  8  Lopped 
ears.  9  Rabbit  ears.  10  Poll  evil.  11  Mange.  12  Deer  or  Goat 
neck.  13  Fistulous  parotid  duct.  14  Swelling  of  the  glands. 
15  Enlargement  of  the  vein.  IB  Enlargement  of  the  parotid 
glands.  17  Fistula  of  the  vein.  18  Worm-boils.  19  Abscess  on 
the  breast.  20  Enlargement  of  the  chest.  21  Fistula  of  the  withers. 
22  Hollow  back.  23  Saddle  tumor.  24  Roach  back.  25  Lower¬ 
ing  back.  26  Hip-shot.  27  Wasting  of  muscle.  28  Rat-tail.  29 
Sprain  of  the  ba«k  tendons.  30  Splint.  31  Wind-galls.  32  En¬ 
largement  of  fetlock.  33  Side- bone.  34  Ring-bone.  35  Ox-foot. 
36  Quarter  crack.  37  Swelling  of  knee.  38  Stiff  joints.  39  Con¬ 
traction  of  the  hoof.  40  Enlargement  of  pastern.  41  Weak  joint. 
42  Tumor  on  elbow.  43  Rupture.  44  Rupture  of  scrotum.  45 
Rupture  in  flank.  46  Dislocated  Stifle.  47  Farcy.  48  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  lymphatics.  49  Sellenders.  50  Spavin.  51  Knuck¬ 
ling.  52  Ring-bone.  53  Contraction.  54  Flat  foot.  55  Quiltor. 
56  Scratches.  57  Sprained  joints.  58  Wind  galls.  59  Blood 
Spavin.  60  Thorough  •  pin.  61  Capped  hock.  62  Curb.  63 
Saddle-galls. 

joined  to  the  chest;  the  withers  are  high,  and  the 
shoulder-blade  has  its  proper  inclination  backwards ; 
while  the  fineness  of  his  legs  and  the  oblique  position 
of  the  pasterns  might  be  supposed  by  the  uninitiated  to 
lessen  his  apparent  strength  ;  but  the  leg,  although 
small,  is  deep,  and  composed  of  bone  of  the  densest 
character.  Besides,  the  tendons  are  sufficiently  distinct 
from  the  bone,  and  the  starting  muscles  of  the  fore-arm 
and  the  thigh  indicate  that  he  is  fully  capable  of  ac¬ 
complishing  many  of  those  feats  which  the  wandering 
Bedouins  and  Arabs  of  the  desert  relate  of  their  horses. 
The  Arabian  horse  generally  stands  in  height  fourteen 
hands  two  inches.  The  Barb  is  another  variety  of  the 
horse,  and  is  smaller  than  the  Arabian,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  it  eclipses  in  general  excellence,  although  it  has 
not  the  Arabian’s  unflagging  speed  and  spirit.  The 
Persian  horse  is  larger  than  the  last-mentioned  variety, 
and  is  more  adapted  for  warlike  purposes  than  for 
speed  and  endurance.  The  East  India  horse  is  from 
fourteen  to  fifteen  hands  high,  and  is  remarkable  for 
a  want  of  bone  below  the  knee,  and  a  fulness  of  the 
hocks,  which  places  it  far  below  the  Arabian  in  the 
scale  of  excellence.  The  Burman  horse  is  very  small, 
but  spirited  and  strong ;  he  is  generally  about  12  hands 
high.  The  Tartar  horse  is  of  moderate  size,  but  full  of 
spirit,  and  very  bold,  active,  and  muscular.  The  flesh 
of  this  horse  is  a  frequent  article  of  food  among  the  Tar¬ 
tars,  who  also  regularly  employ  the  milk  of  their  mares 
for  domestic  purposes.  The  Spanish  horse  formerly  borea 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  Arabian,  in  consequence 
of  an  admixture  of  their  blood;  but- the  breed  has  now 
become  much  deteriorated.  The  Flemish  horse  is  a  large 
muscular  animal,  strougly  and  beautifully  formed.  It  is 
very  hardy,  and  able  to  endure  the  service  of  military 
campaigns  better  than  any  other  horses.  It  furnishes 
also  the  best  blood  for  draught-horses.  The  English 
have  paid  the  most  attention  to  the  breeding  of  horses, 
and  have  surpassed  all  other  nations  in  the  one  quality 
of  speed.  The  principal  varieties  of  the  English  77.  are  : 
the  Road-71.,  the  Coach-77.,  and  the  Race- 77.  With  regard 
to  the  hackney,  or  road-horse,  Mr.  Youatt  says:  ‘‘he 
should  be  a  hunter  in  miniature,  with  these  exceptions: 
his  height  should  rarely  exceed  15  hands  and  an  inch; 
he  will  be  more  strong  and  more  pleasant  for  general 
work  below  that  standard;  he  certainly  should  be  of  a 
more  compact  form  than  the  hunter,  and  have  more 
bulk  according  to  his  height.  It  is  of  essential  conse¬ 
quence  that  the  bones  beneath  the  knee  should  be  deep 
and  flat,  and  the  tendon  not  tied  in;  the  pastern  should 
be  short,  and  although  oblique  or  slanting,  far  less  so 
than  that  of  the  race-horse  or  hunter.  The  foot  is  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  a  hackney;  it 
should  be  of  a  size  corresponding  with  the  bulk  of  the 
animal,  neither  too  hollow  nor  too  flat,  open  at  the  heels, 
and  free  from  corns  and  thrushes.  The  fore-legs  should 
be  perfectly  straight;  the  back  should  be  straight  and 
short,  yet  sufficiently  long  to  leave  comfortable  room 
for  the  saddle  between  the  shoulders  and  the  huck,  with¬ 
out  pressing  on  either ;  the  road-horse  should  also  be 
high  in  the  forehead,  round  in  the  barrel,  and  deep  in 
the  chest.”  According,  also,  to  Mr.  Youatt,  the  origin 
of  the  better  class  of  coach-horse  is  the  Cleveland  bay, 
which  breed  is  confined  principally  to  Yorkshire  and 
Durham.  Another  breed  of  horses  is  termed  the  “  Suf¬ 
folk  punch,”  from  its  round  punch}-  form,  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  originated  from  a  cross  between  a  Norman 
battle-horse  and  a  Suffolk  cart-mare;  this,  however,  i# 
only  a  supposition.  According  to  our  author,  it  was 
“  the  very  horse  to  throw  his  whole  weight  in  his  col¬ 
lar,  with  sufficient  activity  to  do  it  effectually,  and 
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hardihood  to  stand  a  long  day's  work.-’  The  best  dray- 
horses,  of  which  so  many  splendid  specimens  are  exhib¬ 
ited  in  brewers’  wagons,  are  produced  by  a  cross  between 
a  Suffolk  punch  and  a  Flemish  mare.  The  fleetest  var. 
is  the  English  race-horse  (Fig.  1320),  the  breed  of  which 
is  traced  back 
to  an  Arabian 
stallion  intro¬ 
duced  into 
Great  Britain 
byaMr.Darley; 
whence  it  was 
termed  “  the 
Darley  A  r  a  b  i- 
an.”  This  horse 
was  the  sire  of 
FlyingChilders, 
and  the  great- 
grandsire  of 
Eclipse,  which 
latter  horse  ran 
a  mile  in  one  minute.  —  The  horse  inhabited  America 
during  the  post -pliocene  period,  contemporaneously 
with  the  mastodon  and  megalonyx ;  its  fossil  remains, 
chiefly"  molar  teeth,  have  been  so  frequently  found, 
chiefly  in  the  Southern  States,  and  have  been  so  care¬ 
fully  examined  by  competent  palaeontologists,  that 
no  doubt  can  remain  of  the  the  existence  of  the 
horse  in  the  Western  World.  There  is  no  doubt,  bow* 
evor,  that  it  was  unknown  to  the  natives  of  America 
at  the  time  of  its  discovery.  America  lias  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  best  breeds  of  the  Old  World,  and  can  com¬ 
pete  favorably  with  any  country ;  her  trotting-horses 
have  no  superior.  See  Horse-racing. 

Horse,  n.  The  male  of  the  equine  kind  —  as  opposed  to 
the  female,  or  mare.  —  A  body  of  troops  serving  on  horse¬ 
back  ;  mounted  soldiers;  cavalry;  —  used  without  the 
terminative  plural ;  as,  a  regiment  of  horse,  a  squadron 
of  light-ftorse. —  In  tnis  sense  formerly  used  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  foot,  as,  by  modern  usage,  cavalry  in  distinction 
from  infantry. 

(Mil.)  In  England,  a  wooden  contrivance  shaped  in 
the  form  of  a  horse,  for  soldiers  to  ride  upon  by  way  of 
punishment.  (Also  termed  a  timber-mare.) 

—A  framework  with  legs,  used  as  a  prop  or  support  for 
something ;  a  rail ;  as,  a  clothes-fio?-s«. 

(Naut.)  A  foot-rope  to  support  the  feet  of  seamen 
while  leaning  over  a  yard  or  boom  to  furl  the  sail.  (Gen¬ 
erally  in  the  plural ;  as,  the  horses,  or  horses  of  the  yards.) 
— Also,  a  rod  or  rope,  along  which  the  edge  or  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  a  sail  traverses  by  means  of  hanks.  —  Also,  a 
large  round  bar  of  iron  fixed  in  the  head  of  a  ship. 

To  take  horse,  to  set  out  to  ride  on  horseback;  to  be 
mounted  for  a  journey.  “  I  took  horse  to  the  Lake  of 
Constanco.”  (Addison.)  —  To  be  covered,  as  a  mare;  as, 
she  takes  the  horse  kindly. 

(Mining.)  To  divide  a  vein  into  branches  for  a  distance. 

Horse,  v.  a.  To  furnish  with  a  horse  or  horses ;  to 
mount  on  horseback.  —  To  ride  astride,  as  on  horseback ; 
to  sit  astraddle.  —  To  take  or  carry  on  the  back ;  as, 
“  horsing  a  deer.”  (Butler.)  — To  place  on  the  back,  or  on 
a  wooden  block  for  the  punishment  of  flagellation  ;  as, 
to  horse  a  school-boy.  —  To  cover,  as  a  mare ;  as,  she  was 
horsed  by  a  blood-stallion. 

—v.  n.  To  get  on  horseback ;  as,  the  lady  was  horsed  with 
ease. 

Horse'-ant,  n.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  large  ant ;  horse- 
emmet  ;  Formica  rufa. 

Horse  Artil  lery,  n.  (Mil.)  See  Artillery  Corps. 

Horse'liaclt,  n.  The  back  of  a  horse.  —  The  state  of 
being  mounted  on  a  horse;  posture  of  riding  on  a  horse  ; 
expressed  especially  in  the  phrase  on  horseback. 

“  I’ve  seen  the  French,  and  they  can  well  on  horseback."  Shaks. 

Horse'-ball,  n.  In  veterinary  surgery,  a  large  pill,  or 
bolus,  administered  as  medicine  to  horses. 

Horse'-balm,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Collinsonia. 

Horse-bean,  n.  A  sort  of  small  bean,  used  as  food 
for  horses. 

Horse'-bloolt,  n.  A  block  of  wood  or  stone,  placed  as 
a  convenience  to  assist  persons  in  mounting  and  dis¬ 
mounting  from  a  horse. 

Horse'-boat,  n.  A  boat  or  barge  used  iu  transporting 
horses  over  a  river  or  other  water.  —  A  boat  hauled 
along  by  horses ;  a  kind  of  ferry-boat. 

Horse'-boy,  n.  A  stable-boy;  a  helper;  a  boy  em¬ 
ployed  in  tending  and  cleaning  horses. 

Horse  -breaker,  (-brdlc'r,)  n.  One  who  breaks  in  or 
tames  horses,  or  educates  them  for  draught  or  the  saddle. 

— A  term  brought  into  recent  use  in  England  to  designate 
a  lady-equestrian  belonging  to  the  demi-monde. 

Horse'-car,  n.  A  car  on  a  railroad  drawn  by  horses. 

Horse-cassia,  (- kash'ya ,)  n.  (Bot.)  See  Cassia. 

Horse'-channter,  (- chant'er ,)  n.  One  who  cobbles 
up  broken-winded  or  spavined  horses,  and  passes  them 
off  as  sound.  (Cant.) 

Horse'-ctiestnut,  (-chis'nut,)  n.  (Bot)  See  TEsculus. 

Horse'-dotll,  n.  A  covering  for  a  horse  ;  a  rug. 

Horse'-clothins,  n.  The  equipments  of  a  horse, 
consisting  of  a  cloth  cover,  saddle,  &c. 

Horse'-eourser,  n.  One  who  runs  horses,  or  keeps 
horses  for  racing. 

" — A  dealer  in  horses. 

Horse  Cave,  ill  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Hart  co. 

Horse  Creek,  in  Alabama,  enters  the  Tombigbee 
river  in  Marengo  co. 

— A  post-office  of  Walker  co. 

Horse  Creek,  in  Missouri,  enters  the  Sac  river  in 
Cedar  co. 

Horse  Creek,  iu  N.  Carolina,  enters  the  Neuse  river 
iu  Wake  co. 

Horse  Creek,  in  Tennessee,  a  P.  0.  of  Greene  co. 


Horse  Creek,  in  JV.  Carolina,  a  P.0,  of  Ashe  co. 

Horse'-cucuinber,  n.  A  large,  green  kind  of  cu¬ 
cumber. 

Horse'-dealer,  n.  One  who  buys  and  sells  horses; 
one  who  traffics  in  horseflesh. 

Horse'-doctor,  n.  A  veterinary  surgeon ;  a  farrier. 

Horse'-dreneh,  n.  A  dose  of  physic  administered  to 
a  horse. 

Horse'-dung',  n.  The  excrement  of  horses. 

Horse'-einmet,  n.  Same  as  IIorse-ant,  q.  v. 

Horse'-faced,  (-fast,)  a.  Having  a  long,  lanthern- 
jawed  face. 

liorse'-ferry,  n.  A  ferry  over  which  a  horse-boat 

crosses. 

Horse'Hesli.  n.  A  term  applied  to  horses  generally ; 
as,  he  is  a  good  judge  of  horsejlesh. 

Horse'-fly,  n.  (Zool.)  See  (Estrid,e. 

Horse'foot,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Tussilago. 

(Zool.)  The  King-crab  or  Horse-shoe,  Limtdus  Ameri- 
canus,  a  crustacean  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  hoof  of  a  horse. 

Horse'-gentian,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Triosteum. 

Horse'-g’uards,  (-g'drds,)  n.  pi.  (Mil.)  See  Guards. 

The  Horse-Guards,  (in  England,)  the  name  given  to 
the  head-quarters  of  the  British  army.  It  is  situated  in 
London,  and  takes  its  title  from  two  mounted  troopers 
of  the  “  Royal  Horse-Guards,”  who  are  posted  as  sentries 
at  the  entrance.  It  forms  a  distinct  establishment  from 
that  of  the  War  Office,  the  latter  monopolizing  the 
financial  or  legislative  dept,  of  military  affairs  under 
the  control  of  the  Secretary-at-War,  while  the  Horse- 
Guards  has  the  executive  charge  under  the  orders  of  the 
commander-i  n-chief. 

Horse'-hair,  n.  The  long  hair  of  horses,  as  that  of 
the  mane,  tail,  &c. 

— a.  Made  of  horse-hair ;  as,  a  horse-hair  cushion,  a  horse¬ 
hair  chignon. 

Horse'liead.  in  Arkansas,  a  village  and  township  of 
Johnson  co.,  about  90  m.  W.  of  Clarksville. 

— A  post-office  of  Columbia  co. 

Horse' head.  iu  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Prince 
George  co. 

Horse'heads,  formerly  Fairport,  in  New  York,  a 
post-village  and  township  of  Chemung  co.,  about  6  m. 
N.  of  Elmira.  Pop.  of  village  (1897)  about  1,780. 

Horse  Island,  an  islet  off  the  coast  of  the  co.  Cork, 
Munster,  Ireland. 

Horse'-hoe,  n.  A  hoe  for  cleaning  a  field  by  the  aid  of 
horses. 

Horse'-joekey,  n.  A  buyer  or  vender  of  horses;  a 
horse-dealer. 

Horse'-knop,  (-nop,)  n.  (Bot.)  See  Centaurea. 

Horse'-laugil,  (-lujr,)  n.  A  loud,  rude,  boisterous 
laugh. 

“  A  horse-laugh,  if  you  please,  at  honesty.  — Pope. 

Horse'-leech,  n.  A  large  leech  that  bites  horses. 

“  Like  horse-leeches  .  .  .  the  very  blood  to  suck.” — Shaks. 

— A  veterinary  surgeon  ;  a  horse-doctor ;  a  farrier. 

Horse'-leechery,  n.  Farriery ;  art  of  veterinary 
surgery. 

Horse'-litter,  n.  A  litter  suspended  on  poles  between 
two  horses. 

Elorse'Iy,  a.  Possessing  horse-like  qualities  ;  —  apply¬ 
ing  to  a  horse,  as  manly  to  a  man. 

Horse'-mackerel,  n.  (Zool.)  The  Thynnus  vulgaris, 
a  gigantic  species  of  mackerel ;  or  the  blue-fish,  Tenmo- 
don  Salvador. 

Horse'inan,  n.;  pi.  Horsemen.  A  rider  on  horse¬ 
back;  a  mounted  man  ;  an  equestrian;  a  man  skilled 
in  horsemanship  or  the  manege. — A  cavalry  soldier;  one 
who  serves  on  horseback. — A  variety  of  the  pigeon  kind. 

Horse'nianshi|>,  «.  Act  or  art  of  riding;  manege; 
practice  of  training  and  managing  horses ;  equestrianism. 

“  And  ’witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship." — Shaks. 

— The  natural  paces  of  the  horse  maybe  thus  enumerated, 
in  their  proper  order:  —  the  walk,  the  trot,  the  gallop, 
the  canter;  and  perhaps  leaping  may  also  be  included, 
as  it  is  undoubtedly  a  pace  belonging  to  the  horse,  as  to 
other  saltatory  animals.  First,  with  reference  to  the 
walk,  it  is  considered,  when  slow,  to  be  the  simplest  of 
all  paces;  but  when  accelerated,  even  iu  the  slightest 
degree,  it  is  not  so  simple  as  imagined,  for  it  is  often  in¬ 
termixed  with  motions  appertaining  to  other  paces,  by 
a  successional  displacement  of  the  limbs,  out  of  the 
more  common  course.  It  is  stated  by  a  writer  in  Blaine’s 
“  Encyclopaedia  of  Rural  Sports,”  with  regard  to  the 
description  of  this  mode  of  progression  adopted  by  the 
horse,  that  he  found  that,  supposing  the  off  fore-leg  to 
begin,  it  was  immediately  succeeded  by  the  near  hind 
one,  but  the  off  hind -leg  seemed  not  to  follow  the 
fore-leg  at  the  same  time  as  before,  i.  e.  that  was  in  the 
walk  of  the  pace  which  he  had  been  previously  noticing ; 
but  this  was  nothing  more  than  the  alteration  of  the 
form  of  the  body,  when  either  the  one  walk  or  the  other 
took  place.  For  when  the  off  hind-leg  began,  it  was 
succeeded  by  the  off  fore  being  lifted  up,  and  when  the 
oft'  hind-leg  was  set  down,  the  near  hind-leg  was  lifted 
up.  But  the  off  fore  and  the  near  hind-legs  seemed  so 
connected  together  by  the  poise  being  on  the  same  side, 
that  it  was  the  near  hind-leg  which  appeared  to  begin 
the  action.  The  poise  being  altered  by  the  will  of  the 
horse,  the  off  fore  seemed  to  begin,  and  not  to  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  off  hind-foot  being  set  down  at  the  same 
time  after  it,  as  in  the  walk  of  the  pace.  The  near  hind¬ 
leg  is  in  both  paces  (i.  e.  the  common  walk  and  the  pac¬ 
ing  walk)  taken  up  after  the  off  hind  foot  is  set  down, 
and  when  the  off  fore-foot  is  set  down,  the  near  fore-foot 
is  taken  up,  to  make  room  for  the  near  hind-foot  to  be 
set  down.  In  order  to  render  the  walk  agreeable  to  the 
rider,  it  should  be  true;  that  is,  it  should  be  conducted 


by  an  harmonious  and  symmetrical  elevation  and  depres¬ 
sion  or  setting  down  of  the  feet.  To  walk  fast  requires 
great  liberty  in  the  angles  of  the  limbs,  but  partic¬ 
ularly  so  in  the  elevation  of  the  fore-parts,  and  obliquity 
of  the  shoulders  ;  a  corresponding  length  and  angu¬ 
larity  in  the  hind  legs  is  also  requisite  for  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  pace.  In  the  language  of  Blaine,  the  walk 
as  a  pace  should  be  performed  as  harmoniously  as  any 
artificial  cadence  of  the  manege,  and  that  whether  it  is 
quick  or  slow,  each  foot  being  dropped  flat  on  the 
ground,  and  not,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  the  toe  being 
placed  first,  and  then  the  heel.  The  breaking  of  a  horse 
will  have  much  influence  on  his  method  of  walking ;  the 
angles  of  his  limbs  will  have  much  more;  and  not  a  little 
will  depend  on  the  hand  of  the  rider.  One  horseman  by 
seat  and  hand  will  force  the  horse  to  carry  his  head  in  the 
right  place,  and  to  elevate  and  extend  his  limbs,  the  one 
in  unison  with  the  other;  and  another  rider,  by  his  bad 
seat  and  coarse  hand,  will  bring  his  horse  to  stop  short 
and  irregularly,  and  thus  so  mix  the  trot  with  the  walk 
as  to  do  little  more  than  shuffle  over  the  ground.  The 
maximum  of  speed  in  the  true  walk  of  the  horse  is  six 
miles  an  hour.  There  are  few  animals,  however,  that 
have  accomplished  this ;  and  consequently,  five  miles  per 
hour  is  a  good  rate  of  speed  for  a  fast  walker.  The  trot 
is  the  next  pace  after  the  walk,  and  it  is  always  per¬ 
formed  diagonally,  the  limbs  being  differently  employed, 
according  to  the  rate  of  progression,  whether  fast  or 
slow.  There  are  three  varieties  of  the  trot;  namely,  the 
moderate,  the  extended,  and  the  running  trot.  In  the 
moderate,  or  slow  trot,  the  diagonal  legs  (as  the  off  fore- 
and  near  hind-legs)  are  elevated,  and  replaced  on  the 
ground  together;  while  the  two  other  legs  remain  on  the 
ground  to  support  the  weight  of  the  horse  and  his  rider. 
The  extended  trot  of  a  horse  and  the  run  of  a  man  are 
nearly  identical  in  their  manner  of  employing  motive 
power,  as  the  fore  and  hind  diagonal  legs  acting  in  uni¬ 
son  form  themselves  into  a  sole  support,  like  the  single 
leg  of  a  mau  ;  the  only  difference  being  that  the  centre 
of  motion  is  placed  diagonally  across  it ;  by  which  mean* 
the  superincumbent  weight,  although  moving  on  two 
distinct  members,  produces  but  one  effect.  The.  space 
of  ground  usually  gone  over  at  each  change  of  the  limb* 
in  the  fast  trot  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  aspring  is  made 
in  the  action,  which  tends  to  detach  the  horse,  at  one 
particular  moment  in  the  pace,  completely  from  the 
ground  ;  and  that,  mathematically  speaking,  the  body 
is  propelled  through  a  space  corresponding  in  ratio  to 
the  force  employed  to  gain  the  impetus.  The  running- 
trot  is  often  confounded  with  the  darting  or  elongated 
trot,  from  a  very  erroneous  impression  that  the  method 
of  procedure  is  identical ;  really,  this  pace  is  a  compound 
of  the  true  trot  and  the  “  amble,”  and  it  is  not  conducted 
diagonally,  as  the  other  varieties  are.  With  regard  to 
the  gallop,  it  is  stated  by  Blaine  that  it  may  be  properly 
divided  into  three  varieties,  all  effected,  however,  by  a 
propulsive  effort  of  the  hind-quarters.  Of  gallops  there 
are, —  the  racing,  or  gallop  at  full  speed:  the  slow,  or 
hand-gallop;  and  the  canter;  which  latter,  although 
treated  as  a  separate  pace  of  the  horse,  is  really  but  a 
slow  gallop.  The  first  of  these  varieties,  or  the  racing 
gallop,  is  nothing  more  than  a  succession  of  leaps.  Sim¬ 
ple  as  it  is,  it  nevertheless  cannot  be  commenced  with¬ 
out  the  intervention  of  the  slower  gallop,  in  which  one 
of  the  hinder  legs  is  first  advanced  to  establish  a  new 
centre,  for  it  would  require  too  great  an  effort  to  raise 
the  fore  parts  at  once  from  a  state  of  rest  by  means  of 
the  loins,  and  to  throw  them  forward  at  the  first  action 
to  a  considerable  distance  by  means  of  the  haunches  and 
thighs.  “  In  the  extended  gallop,  the  fore  parts  when 
raised  are  forced  fonvards  by  the  alternate  flexions  and 
extensions  of  the  angles  of  the  hinder  parts,  and  as  both 
of  the  fore  and  both  of  the  hind  legs,  in  the  racing  gal¬ 
lop,  become  opposed  to  the  ground  in  succession  at  the 
same  moment,  that  is,  as  the  two  fore-feet  beat  the 
ground  together  and  then  the  two  hind,  so  it  is  evident 
that  the  gallop  of  full  speed  is  nothing  more  than  a 
repetition  of  leaps.  Quickly  as  these  leaps  are  repeated, 
yet  the  surface  of  ground  passed  over  at  each  of  them 
must  necessarily  be  great  to  accomplish  the  pace  at 
which  the  good  racer  goes.  Ifambletnnian,  in  his  match 
against  Diamond,  is  said  to  have  covered  83%  feet  of 
ground  in  a  second;  and  by  the  calculations  of  Mons. 
St.  Bel,  Eclipse  covered  85  feet  of  ground  in  the  same 
time  when  at  the  top  of  his  speed.”  (Blaine.)  The  hand- 
gallop  is  a  pace  between  the  amble  and  the  racing-gal¬ 
lop,  and  differs  from  both,  from  the  fact  of  its  not  being 
performed  diagonally,  and  from  the  limbs  not  being 
thrown  out  and  contracted  equally,  one  generally  taking 
the  lead,  as  it  were,  of  the  other,  and  being  pushed 
further  forward,  while  the  other  is  more  curved.  The 
canter  differs  from  the  gallop  in  consequence  of  the 
movements  of  the  legs,  instead  of  being  simultaneous, 
being  directly  the  reverse.  At  no  period  of  time  is  the 
animal  wholly  in  the  air,  one  of  his  legs  being  always 
touching  the  ground  ;  and  this  it  is  that  gives  the  pace 
its  peculiar  effect.  When  it  is  performed,  say,  on  the 
right,  the  horse  commences  by  first  placing  his  off  hind¬ 
leg  a  little  beyond  the  other ;  at  nearly  the  same  in¬ 
stant  he  elevates  the  fore-hand  and  places  first  the  near 
fore-leg  on  the  ground,  when  the  off,  doubling  over  and 
beyond,  is  placed  in  an  instant  after  it.  In  the  next 
movement,  the  hind-legs  are  thrown  in,  and,  while  ele¬ 
vated,  the  off  fore-leg  is  never  elevated  until  the  hinder 
ones  are  replaced  on  terra-firma.  In  order  to  insure  the 
safety  of  progression  of  the  horse,  the  Parthians  used 
to  place  pieces  of  chalk  and  stones  in  the  paths  of  their 
young  horses,  so  as  to  accustom  them  to  look  to  their 
steps,  and  to  elevate  their  feet  sufficiently ;  while  the 
Romans  tied  clogs  to  the  pasterns  of  their  colts  for  a 
similar  purpose.  As  leaping  will  be  treated  of  in  the 
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article  Hunting,  enough  has  now  been  said  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  natural  paces  of  the  horse.  It  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  find  out  who  was  the  first  horseman ;  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  even  in  the  remotest  ages  of 
antiquity,  men  were  accustomed  to  mount  their  steeds, 
causing  them  to  career  along  with  that  irresistible 
speed  and  endurance  with  which  the  genus  Equidse  are 
so  highly  gifted.  Good  horsemanship  seems  more  in¬ 
nate  with  Englishmen  than  with  the  natives  of  other 
countries  in  Europe,  and  it  has  always  been  considered 
as  one  of  the  corporeal  accomplishments  of  a  gentleman. 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  a  regimental  riding 
and  that  of  a  genuine  sportsman,  as  the  following  dis¬ 
tinction,  taken  from  an  article  in  the  Encyclopedia 
Bntannica,  will  show:  “The  military  seat  approaches 
nearer  than  any  other  to  that  of  the  manege ;  and,  by 
reason  of  the  horse-soldier  having,  in  general,  but  one 
hand  to  hold  his  bridle  with,  is  one  which  gives  him 
great  command  over  his  horse,  without  disturbing  his 
seat.  He  sits  well  down  in  his  saddle,  or  his  fork,  or 
twist,  with  his  body  erect,  and  in  perfect  equilibrium 
with  his  horse;  his  legs  well  stretched  down  the  sides, 
with  a  firm  pressure  of  the  calves,  as  well  as  of  the 
knees  and  thighs,  and  the  feet  firm  in  the  stirrups.  But 
it  is  not  by  any  one  of  these  aids  that  he  becomes  a  good 
horseman.  He  must  be  in  perfect  unison,  as  it  were, 
with  his  horse's  actions  and  paces  to  maintain  a  good 
and  graceful  seat ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  just  balance 
of  his  body  will  he  be  aide  to  have  a  steady  hand,  a 
point  of  vast  importance  to  the  dragoon.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  balance,  and  keeping  himself  in  a  proper 
equilibrium  with  his  horse,  is  increased  by  the  fact  of 
his  not  being  allowed  to  rise  to  the  horse’s  trot,  and, 
therefore,  requires  a  still  finer  use  of  the  bridle-hand.” 
To  quote  another  authority :  “The  man  who  rides  with 
the  aid  of  the  proper  equilibrium,”  says  Colonel  Peters, 
“will,  in  case  of  necessity,  know  when  to  apply  the 
strength  he  has  retained  with  a  steady,  light  hand,  and 
govern  every  motion  according  as  he  finds  it  necessary 
for  his  purpose ;  play  light  with  his  own  weight  upon 
the  saddle  (by  a  gentle  spring  in  the  instep  of  both  feet 
on  the  stirrups),  with  an  easy  pressure  of  both  thighs, 
knees,  and  calves  of  the  legs.  When  the  horse  jumps 
or  plunges,  then  these  aids  are  also  requisite  to  keep  the 
seat;  but  in  an  easy,  steady  pace  forward,  it  is  most 
particularly  to  be  pointed  out  to  a  young  man,  and  can¬ 
not  bo  too  often  repeated,  that  to  become  an  easy,  ele¬ 
gant,  or  proper  horseman,  he  must  learn  to  ride  with 
comfort  and  pleasure  to  his  horso  as  well  as  to  himself; 
he  must  learn  to  seek  his  balance  from  his  hip  upwards, 
to  keep  the  body  with  a  slight  inclination  backwards 
from  the  perpendicular,  and  balance  himself  thus  grad¬ 
ually  on  liis  horse  in  all  the  different  paces  ;  which,  of 
course,  cannot  be  expected  all  at  once.  A  man  that 
rides  by  the  force  of  his  knees  alone,  shaking  his  arms 
and  hands,  although  he  rides  his  distance  in  the  same 
period  of  time  that  the  good  rider  would,  yet  he  cannot 
be  said  to  ride  his  horse,  or  to  have  any  part  of  his  body 
in  the  proper  equilibrium  ;  but  the  man  who  rides  his 
horse  with  a  light,  steady  hand,  and  elastic  body  (which, 
when  disturbed  even,  has  the  power  of  restoring  itself 
to  its  former  seat),  in  unison  with  the  horse’s  action, 
may  be  truly  said  to  ride  in  the  proper  equilibrium.” 
Mounting  is  the  first  step  in  horsemanship  ;  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  precaution  is  necessary  in  this,  as  in  everything 
pertaining  to  horses.  The  person  must  approach  the 
animal  by  walking  up  to  him  on  the  left  side,  not  directly 
in  front,  as  this  might  alarm  him  and  make  him  strike 
out.  The  rider  is  recommended  by  old  writers  on  the 
subject  to  take  the  reins  and  the  pommel  of  the  saddle 
in  his  left  hand,  after  having  placed  his  left  foot  firmly 
in  the  stirrup,  and  by  laying  his  right  hand  fast  on  the 
hinder  part  of  the  saddle,  to  vault  into  his  seat.  When 
mounted,  the  first  thing  to  set  about  is  the  proper  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  reins.  If  the  horse  is  to  be  ridden  with 
a  single-bridle  rein,  the  reins  must  be  drawn  with  the 
rider's  right  hand  through  his  left,  until  the  horse’s 
mouth  has  been  placed  equally  on  both  sides,  and  then 
the  left  hand  must  be  shut,  allowing  the  little  finger  to 
separate  the  two  reins.  With  a  double-rein  bridle  the 
same  must  be  done.  “The  bridle-reins  should  be  held 
at  a  convenient  length  ;  for,  if  short,  they  will  discom¬ 
pose  the  attitude  of  the  body,  by  pulling  the  left  shoul¬ 
der  forward ;  and  they  should  be  held  with  a  firm  grasp, 
dividing  them,  as  before  mentioned,  with  the  little  finger. 
When  a  horse  ptills  at  his  rider,  he  should  advance  his 
arm  a  little,  but  not  the  shoulder,  towards  the  horse’s 
head,  raising  his  hand  towards  his  breast,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  palm  rather  than  the  upper ;  but  he  should 
not  shorten  the  rein  in  his  hand  if  he  can  command  his 
horse  without  it,  or  he  may  lose  the  proper  appui,  or 
bearing  of  his  mouth.  Old  writers  recommend  the  bri¬ 
dle-hand  to  be  held  perpendicularly,  the  thumb  being 
uppermost  and  placed  on  the  bridle.  Modern  practice 
is  in  favor  of  the  knuckles  being  uppermost.  The  per¬ 
pendicular  hand  may  do  very  well  in  the  school,  or  with 
the  severe  bit  of  the  highly-drilled  dragoon-horse;  but 
no  man  could  ride  a  free-going  race-horse  over  a  course, 
or  a  hasty  hunter  over  a  country  in  that  form.”  After 
due  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  holding  of  the  bridle, 
the  seat  must  be  the  next  consideration  of  the  learner. 
A  great  improvement  has  been  made  in  this  respect,  by 
substituting  the  long  stirrup-leathers  for  the  shorter 
ones  which  were  formerly  in  vogue.  With  short  stirrup- 
leathers  the  rider’s  seat  is  thrown  back  in  the  saddle, 
instead  of  keeping  the  central  equipoise,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  his  weight  is  thrown  on  the  horse’s  loins,  the 
weakest  part  in  the  body  of  the  animal.  The  thighs  are 
the  most  essential  parts  of  a  horseman,  in  giving  him  a 
good,  firm  seat,  and  on  their  form  will  depend  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  knees,  also  important  to  the  acquisition  of 


a  firm  seat.  The  thighs  should  touch  the  saddle  and 
the  sides  of  the  horse  with  their  inner  surface  chiefly,  and 
the  knees  and  toes  should  not  protrude  too  much.  The 
toes  should  be  turned  a  little  outward  and  upward  ;  for 
the  toes  being  turned  in,  necessarily  cramps  the  knees, 
and  prevents  the  animal  from  exerting  his  strength. 
The  manner  in  which  the  foot  is  placed  in  the  stirrup 
varies  considerably  with  different  riders.  “The  soldier 
always,  the  rider  for  pleasure  or  on  the  road  generally, 
rests  on  the  ball  of  the  foot,  with  a  gentle  play  of  the 
instep ;  but  the  man  who  rides  after  hounds,  and  the 
jockey  when  he  rides  a  race,  find  it  necessary  to  have 
the  foot  more  home  in  the  stirrup,  with  the  toes  turned 
a  little  upward,  as  well  as  a  little  outward.  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  all  this  are  twofold.  First,  it  gives  them  more 
power  over  their  horses,  by  furnishing  them  with  a 
more  substantial  fulcrum ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  man 
following  hounds,  it  is  a  great  security  against  the  foot 
being  chucked  out  of  the  stirrup,  by  the  seat  being  dis¬ 
turbed  in  a  leap,  or  from  any  of  those  causes  which  per¬ 
petually  occur  in  crossing  a  country.”  As  an  easy  seat 


(Fig.  1321)  is  most  important  to  persons  who  are  obliged, 
whether  by  necessity  or  pleasure,  to  ride  many  hours  in 
succession  on  the  road,  the  following  rules  should  be 
carefully  observed,  in  order  to  obtain  the  same :  The  rider 
should,  in  the  first  place,  sit  well  down  in  the  middle 
of  the  saddle,  with  just  that  length  of  stirrup-leather  as 
will  admit  of  the  fork  clearing  the  pommel  of  the  saddle. 
The  body  of  the  rider  should  also  incline  forwards  in 
the  trot,  as  he  thus  furnishes  a  proper  counter-balance 
to  the  movements  of  the  horse;  and,  above  all  things, 
a  steady  seat  must  be  maintained,  as,  unless  such  is  the 
case,  the  latter  will  be  incommoded  in  his  pace  and  dis¬ 
tressed  beyond  measure.  (See  Hunting.)  —  “Nothing 
sets  off  the  appearance  of  a  horse  and  his  rider  more 
than  a  good  saddle  and  bridle:  nor  does  anything  con¬ 
tribute  more  to  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  latter  than 
a  well-made  roomy  saddle,  with  spring-bars  for  the  stir¬ 
rup-leathers  ;  stirrups  rather  heavy  than  otherwise,  and 
sufficiently  large  for  the  feet.” 

Horse'-inarten,  n.  ( Zni!l .)  A  large  bee,  belonging 
to  the  genus  Bombus. —  See  Apida;. 

Ilorse'-inojtt,  n.  Fodder  for  horses;  provender;  forage. 

Ilorse'-mill.  n.  A  mill  worked  by  a  horse. 

IIorse'>ni i II iner.  a.  One  who  furnishes  fancy  ar¬ 
ticles  for  the  decoration  of  horses. 

Horse'-mint,  n.  ( Bot .)  See  Mentha. 

Horse'-miissel,  n.  A  large  kind  of  mussel. 

Horse'-nettle,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Solanum. 

Hor  'sens,  a  seaport  of  Denmark,  in  Jutland,  on  the 
Ilorsens  Fiord,  25  m.  S.W.  of  Aarhuus,  Lat.  55°  52'  N., 
Lon.  9°  52'  E.  It  has  a  fine  harbor,  and  carries  on  a 
trade  in  corn  and  tallow.  Pop.  5,500. 

Hnrse'-play,  n.  Rough,  rude,  boisterous  play. 

“  He  is  too  much  given  to  horse-play  in  his  raillery." — Dry  den. 

IIorse'-|»on«l,  n.  A  pool  or  pond  for  watering  horses. 

Horse'-power,  n.  ( Mech .)  The  power  of  a  single 
horse,  or  its  equivalent  power,  which  will  raise  from  30 
to  33,000  lbs.  avoirdupois  one  foot  high  per  minute.  As 
applied  to  steam-engines,  it  refers  to  the  weight  they  are 
capable  of  raising  to  a  given  height  in  a  given  time.  It 
has  been  proved  by  experiment  that  the  heat  expended 
in  the  vaporization  of  34  lbs.  of  water  per  hour,  will 
develop  a  force  equal  to  33,000  foot-pounds;  and  as  it 
takes  about  4  lbs.  of  coal  per  hour  to  vaporize  that 
quantity  of  water,  it  follows  that  the  heat  developed  by 
the  burning  of  4  lbs.  of  coal  per  hour,  vaporizing  dur¬ 
ing  that  time  34  lbs.  of  water,  develops  the  same  amount 
of  force  as  that  exercised  by  an  average  horse  exerting 
his  full  strength  at  any  ordinary  work. 

— A  horse-engine;  a  machine  worked  by  a  horse  or  horses. 

Horse'-race,  n.  A  race  by  horses  ;  a  match  of  speed 
contested  by  horses. 

Horse'-rat'ing’,  n.  (Sports.)  The  practice  of  running 
horses  in  matches  for  a  certain  stake  or  honorable  tro¬ 
phy.  This  popular  sport  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans  may  be  said  to  have  been  revived  in  modern  times 
as  an  English  institution,  from  which  people  it  has 
spread  and  become  popularized  over  the  principal 
countries  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  this  country.  Re¬ 
ferring  to  the  heads  Horse  and  Horsemanship  for 


the  natural  history,  management  and  training  of 
the  horse,  we  propose  to  consider  here  the  special 
training  of  horses  intended  for  H.-R.  The  first  thing 
which  has  to  be  attended  to  in  the  education  of  the  racer, 
is  breaking-in  the  colt:  and  this  is  commenced  generally 
when  the  animal  is  about  twelve  mouths  old.  The  great 
points  are,  to  command  obedience  and  inspire  confi¬ 
dence;  for  if  these  are  not  well  grounded  into  the  colt 
at  an  early  age,  his  future  career  will  meet  with  many 
obstacles.  The  application  of  the  cavesson  is  the  first 
active  restraint  applied  to  all  colts,  whether  destined 
for  the  turf  or  not ;  but  with  racers  the  colts  are  gener¬ 
ally  booted  first,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  rubbing 
their  legs  together  while  lounging.  The  colt  is  bitted, 
and  a  long  halter  attached  to  the  front  part  of  the  nose- 
strap,  which  the  trainer  holds  in  his  hand,  while  a  lad 
walks  behind  the  animal  with  a  whip, and  urges  him  on 
by  cracking  it,  without,  however,  whipping  him.  In 
three  or  four  days,  when  they  go  boldly  and  freely  at 
full  length  of  the  rein  each  way  in  the  lounge,  for  fif¬ 
teen  or  twenty  minutes,  having  by  degrees  been  brought 
to  this  pace  and  time  of  lounging,  the  moutliing-bits, 
rollers,  and  cruppers  may  be  put  on  ;  and  when  the  colt 
has  become  accustomed  to  them,  the  saddling  him  is  the 
next  step  to  be  gained.  For  the  first  time  this  operation 
requires  the  greatest  caution  and  care ;  the  girths  should 
not  be  drawn  tight,  and  the  stirrups  should  not  be  left 
hanging  loose ;  while  the  bearing  up  of  the  bridle 
should  be  gradual,  and  reining  back  must  not  be  too 
roughly  pressed  on  the  colt,  by  way  of  suppling  his 
shoulders  and  giving  sensation  to  the  mouth.  Mounting 
him  should  be  only  very  carefully  attempted,  and  when 
he  seems  to  be  quite  at  home  with  the  saddle  on  his 
back ;  and  the  colt  should  be  familiar  with  the  person 
who  first  essays  to  back  him.  In  Darvill's  work  “  on 
training,”  it  is  truly  stated  that  the  giving  a  good  mouth 
to  the  young  racer  must  be  thus  undertaken:  “To 
accomplish  it  requires  a  light  hand  in  the  application 
of  the  pressure  with  the  bit  in  the  colt’s  mouth.  It 
should  be  done  by  the  rider’s  giving  and  taking  by  gen¬ 
tle  pulls,  and  thereby  keeping  the  colt's  mouth  alive  to 
the  pressure  of  the  bit.  The  rider  should  occasionally 
gently  press  the  calves  of  his  legs  and  heels  to  the  colt’s 
sides,  to  urge  him  on  and  up  to  the  bit,  pulling  him  up, 
and  letting  him  stand  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
reining  him  back  a  little,  and  again  moving  him  for¬ 
ward,  teaching  him  to  turn  and  go  in  any  direction  that 
may  be  required  of  him ;  treating  him  at  the  same  time 
with  kindness.”  It  is  only  by  patience  and  gentleness 
that  the  colt  can  thus  be  trained  properly;  and  when 
the  mouth  is  very  hard,  a  check-rein  is  sometimes  ne¬ 
cessary.  Colts  must  be  early  accustomed  to  crowds,  and 
all  sorts  of  noises  and  bustling,  in  order  to  obviate  any 
tendency  they  may  have  to  starting.  Blaine,  in  the 
Encyclopedia  of  Bur al  Sports,  remarks,  that  “  the  full 
breaking  of  horses,  however,  at  periods  so  early  as  is 
now  not  uncommon,  has  laid  the  foundation  of  the  de¬ 
terioration  so  complained  of  among  the  breeds  in  gen¬ 
eral.  Nevertheless,  as  the  habit  is  fixed,  we  also  are 
forced  to  recommend  that  a  very  early  handling  of  all 
colts  may  be  a  common  practice.  They  should  also, 
when  yearlings,  be  accustomed  to  wear  a  head-stall, 
and,  occasionally,  a  surcingle,  that  they  may  be  led 
about,  to  inspire  them  with  confidence,  and  teach  them 
obedience.  It  would  likewise  be  prudent  to  supple 
them  thus  early,  by  a  little  lounging  in  a  circle;,  but, 
further  than  this,  were  the  horses  only  concerned,  we 
would  not  recommend ;  indeed,  were  the  real  welfare 
of  our  blood-breeds  consulted,  instead  of  two-year  olds 
being  brought  to  the  starting-post,  none  would  appear 
there  before  they  had  seen  at  least  four  summers;  and 
if  five  had  passed  over  their  heads,  it  would  be  better  for 
themselves.”  The  training  of  rafce-horses  depends 
naturally  on  their  age,  condition,  and  constitution  ;  and 
the  processes  by  which  they  are  rendered  capable  of 
racing  vary  accordingly.  A  four-  or  five-year  old  must 
be  trained  so  as  to  be  able  to  run  a  course  of  from  two 
to  four  miles;  therefore,  such  a  horse  must  in  his  exer¬ 
cises  be  habituated  to  go,  at  a  good  telling  pace,  a  much 
longer  distance  than  that  which  he  will  be  obliged  to 
do  when  he  comes  to  the  post.  If  he  be  deprived  of  the 
good  training  made  commensurate  with  the  length  of 
the  course  he  will  have  to  run,  he  cannot  obviously  be 
expected  to  continue  at  a  winning  pace  any  considerable 
distance.  It  is  also  highly  important  that  he  should 
have  his  training-sweats  and  gallops  carried  up  to  the 
time  of  his  going  to  the  post.  If  he  is  a  hearty  feeding 
horse,  not  a  sweat  must  be  lost,  ns,  if  so,  he  would  be 
found  to  have  superfluous  flesh  on  the  day  of  the  race, 
which  would  consequently  incapacitate  him  for  his  trial. 
The  careful  trainer  will  also  calculate  what  flesh  best 
supports  a  horse,  some  horses  being  able  to  perform 
well  under  a  load,  and  others  not,  unless  nearly  skin 
and  bone.  According  to  the  authority  quoted,  training 
exercises  for  race-horses  are  confined  to  walking,  canter¬ 
ing,  and  galloping;  trotting  forming  no  part  of  turf- 
practice.  Early  in  the  morning,  the  horses  having  been 
rubbed  over  and  combed,  each  being  mounted  by  a  boy, 
the  whole  are  ridden  out  of  the  stable  in  their  body- 
clothes  and  hoods,  into  the  stable-yard,  where  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  walk  round  and  round  as  long  as  it  is  thought 
necessary  to  steady  the  colts,  and  settle  the  saddles  to 
their  backs,  which  it  is  very  necessary  to  do  to  prevent 
the  vice  of  kicking  from  growing  on  them.  In  very  bad 
weather  the  court-yard  is  often  the  limit  of  their  exer¬ 
cise  ;  but  at  all  other  times  they  proceed  to  the  ground, 
or  “tar-gallop,”  where  they  walk  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period,  in  proportion  to  their  fitness  for  light  or 
strong  work.  Sweatings  are  important  agents  in  train¬ 
ing,  as  by  this  process  the  body  of  the  horse  is  relieved 
from  all  unnecessary  matter ;  they  promote  speed  by 
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lightening  the  body,  and  give  increased  endurance  by 
clearing  the  air-vessels.  The  process  by  which  this  is 
done  is  to  envelop  the  horse  in  blankets  and  heavy 
clothes,  and  start  him  into  a  canter;  after  which  he  is 
stripped  and  rubbed  down,  and  his  clothes  resumed. 
Racers  are  generally  clipped  once  in  the  winter;  but  if 
their  coats  are  extremely  rough,  the  process  is  repeated 
a  second  time.  So  much  for  the  horse  itself;  but  as 
one  or  two  other  incidental  circumstances  are  connected 
with  horse-racing,  the  jockey  maybe  mentioned  next. 
According  to  “Nimrod,”  he  should  “possess  the  follow¬ 
ing  not  every-day  qualifications : — considerable  bodily 
power  in  a  very  small  compass;  much  personal  intre¬ 
pidity;  a  kind  of  habitual  insensibility  to  provocation, 
bordering  upon  apathy,  which  no  efforts  of  an  opponent 
in  a  race  can  get  the  better  of;  and  an  habitual  check 
to  the  tongue.  Exclusive  of  the  peril  with  which  the 
actual  race  is  attended,  his  profession  lays  a  heavy  tax 
on  the  constitution.  The  jockey  must  at  all  times  work 
hard;  but,  the  hardest  of  all  tasks,  he  must  work  upon 
an  empty  stomach.  During  his  preparation  for  the  race, 
he  must  have  the  abstinence  of  an  Asiatic;  indeed,  it 
too  often  happens  that  at  meals  he  can  only  be  a  spec¬ 
tator, —  we  mean  during  the  period  of  his  wasting.  To 
sum  up  all,  he  has  to  work  hard,  and  deprive  himself 
of  every  comfort,  risking  his  neck  into  the  bargain, — 
and  for  what?  Why,  in  England  for  $25  if  he  wins,  and 
$15  if  he  loses  a  race.  The  famous  Pratt,  the  jockey  of 
the  no  less  famous  Gimcrack,  rode  eleven  races  over  the 
Beacon  course  in  one  day,  making,  with  returning  to 
post  on  his  hack,  a  distance  of  eighty-eight  miles  in  his 
saddle.”  In  riding  a  race,  the  length  which  the  man 
rides  should  be  so  regulated  that  he  should  be  able  to 
stand  easily  in  his  stirrups,  so  as  not  to  be  so  much 
raised  above  the  saddle  that  the  bridle  is  required  as  a 
means  of  support.  Just  before  a  race  commences,  the 
horses  are  ushered  forth  from  their  stables,  and  brought 
up  to  the  “paddock”  with  their  clothes  on,  when  the 
business  of  stripping  and  saddling  is  commenced;  and 
few  things  take  the  eye  of  the  spectator  more  than  the 
smallness  and  lightness  of  the  jockeys’  saddles,  some  of 
which  weigh  barely  two  pounds.  A  four-pound  saddle 
is  generally  preferred  by  light  weights,  although  a 
seven-pound  saddle  is  often  the  favorite  with  some  race- 
riders.  All  racing-saddles  are  made  of  the  very  best 
materials,  in  order  to  avert  any  evil  consequences  which 
might  accrue  both  to  the  horse  and  his  rider  from  the 
accidental  slipping  of  a  strap  or  the  rupture  of  a  girth, 
or  similar  casualties.  The  horses  after  being  saddled 
are  mounted  by  their  jockeys,  who  take  a  preliminary 
canter  to  get  them  in  heat  for  the  forthcoming  race. 
They  are  then  pulled  up  and  ranged  in  a  line  at  the 
starting-post,  from  which  they  go  off  at  the  signal  given 
by  the  starter,  who  drops  a  flag  for  the  purpose.  As 
some  horses  are  restless  and  uneasy,  a  reasonable  indul¬ 
gence  is  given  by  the  judge  for  “  false  starts,”  and  the 
whole  batch  are  called  back  to  the  post  and  started 
once  more.  In  a  short  course  the  speed  is  generally 
husbanded  until  the  finish,  when  the  jockeys  go  to 
work  with  spur  and  whip  to  make  the  most  of  their 
various  chances.  In  a  long  race,  however,  of  three  or 
four  miles,  if  a  jockey  is  mounted  on  an  aged  horse, 
and  the  rest  of  the  competitors  on  two-  or  three-year 
olds,  he  generally  puts  forth  the  best  speed  at  first,  in 
consequence'  of  his  own  horse  being  able  to  last  twice 
the  distance  that  the  others  can,  and  when  they  are  ex¬ 
hausted  he  is  able  to  go  in  and  win.  See  Photography, 
Instantaneous  ;  Horse-racing,  in  Section  II. 

Horse'-railisli,  n.  ( Bot .)  See  Cochlearia. 

Horsc'-radisil  Tree,  n.  (Bot.)  Moringa  pterygo- 
sperrna. 

ll<irse'- rail  road,  n.  See  Tram-way. 

Horse'-rake,  n.  ( Agric. .)  A  tool,  of  the  toothed 
kind,  of  various  sizes  and  forms,  used  for  different  agri¬ 
cultural  purposes,  and  worked  by  horses.  The  drag- 
rake,  in  its  simplest  form,  is  merely  a  long  cross-head 
with  a  row  of  teeth  placed  in  it.  In  some  these  are 
straight;  they  are,  however,  generally  bent,  with  their 
points  projecting  forwards.  Rakes  of  this  kind  are  used 
on  fallows  to  remove  the  stones,  and  act  as  a  harrow  in 
getting  together  the  rubbish.  In  harvest-time  they  are 
sometimes  used  as  an  ordinary  rake,  to  collect  the  loose 
corn  which  may  have  escaped  from  the  scythe  or  sickle. 

Ilorse  -riding,  n.  The  art  or  practice  of  equestri¬ 
anism. 

Horse'-run,  n.  A  contrivance  for  drawing  up  loaded 
wheelbarrows,  by  a  horse,  from  deep  excavations,  for 
railroads,  canals,  Ac. 

Ilorse'-shoe,  (shoo,)  n.  A  semi-circular  plate  of  iron 
nailed  to  a  horse’s  hoof,  to  serve  as  a  shoe. 

— Anything  formed  after  the  manner  of  a  horse-shoe. 

— a.  Having  the  shape  of  a  horse-slioe;  as,  a  horse-shoe  arch. 

llorse'slioe-liead,  n.  (Med.)  A  disease  in  infants  in 
which  the  sutures  of  the  skull  are  too  open  ;  —  opposed 
to  headmouldshot. 

Horse'shoe-vetcli,  Horse'- vetch,  n.  (Bot.)  See 
Hippocrepis. 

Horse'-shoeing1.  n.  Act  or  art  of  shoeing  horses. 

Horse'-stealer,  Horse'-tliief.  n.  A  thief  who 
abstracts  horses  and  makes  away  with  them. 

If  orse'-s tinker,  n.  See  Dragon-fly. 

Horse'-sngar,  (shoog'ar,)n.  (Bot.)  See  Symplocos. 

Horse'-tail,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Equicetace.e. 

— A  Turkish  standard  symbolizing  a  degree  of  rank. 

Horse'-tanier,  n.  One  who  subdues  wild,  intracta¬ 
ble  horses;  a  horse-breaker;  as,  Rarey,  the  horse-tamer. 

Horse'-! li ist le„  (- this'l,)n .  (Bot.)  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  plants  of  the  genus  Cnicus,  q.  v. 

llorse'-tong-ue,  (-lung,)  n.  (Bot.)  See  Ruscus. 

llorse'town,  in  California,  a  post-village  of  Shasta 
co.,  about  8  m.  S.  of  Shasta. 


BEorse'-trainer,  n.  One  who  trains  horses;  one  who 
practises  the  manege. 

Horse'- trough,  (-trawf)  n.  A  cistern  or  drinking- 
place  for  horses ;  as,  to  duck  a  person  in  a  horse-trough. 

Ilorse'-vetch,  n.  (Bot.)  See  IIorseshoe-vetch. 

Horse-way,  llorse'-road,  n.  A  bridle-road;  a 
way  which  is  accessible  to  horses. 

Horse'-weed,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  plants,  genus 
Erigeron,  q.  v. 

Horse'-whi|>,w.  A  whip  for  striking  or  driving  horses. 

— v.  a.  To  strike,  lash,  or  flog  with  a  horse-whip;  as,  I 
horse-whipped  the  scoundrel  within  an  inch  of  his  life. 

Horse'- whipping',  n.  Flagellation  with  a  horse¬ 
whip; —  hence,  any  castigation  with  a  lash  or  thong; 
as,  he  deserves  a  horse-whipping . 

Horse'woman,  n. ;  pi.  Horsewomen,  n.  A  female 
who  rides  on  horseback ;  a  lady-rider ;  an  equestrienne. 

“  My  lady  was  the  best  horsewoman  that  ever  topped  a  bull- 
finch.’’  —  Peyton. 

Horse'-worm,  n.  A  bot ;  a  worm  to  which  horses 
are  liable. 

Hor'shnin.  a  town  of  Sussex  co.,  on  the  Arun,  26  m. 
N.E.  of  Chichester.  Manuf.  Linens,  cottons,  and  indigo 
blue.  I’op.  6,700. 

Hor  sham,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Montgomery  co.,  about  10  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Norris¬ 
town  ;  pop.  of  township. 

Hortation,  (hor-ta’shon.)  n.  [Lat.  hortatio.]  Act  of 
giving  advice ;  exhortation;  encouraging  counsel ;  hor¬ 
tatory  precept. 

Hor'tative,  a.  [Lat.  hortativus.]  Advisory ;  precepta- 
tive;  giving  counsel  or  exhortation. 

— n.  An  exhortation  or  exordium  calculated  to  incite  and 
encourage. 

Hor  tatory,  a.  [From  Lat.  lwrtor ,  hortatus,  to  urge, 
to  incite.]  Bestowing  exhortation,  advice,  or  precept; 
stimulating;  inciting;  encouraging;  heartening;  as,  a 
hortatory  speech. 

Ilor'ten,  a  town  of  Norway’,  prov.  Aggerhuis,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Christiana,  32  m.  S.  of  Christiana.  It  is  the 
station  of  the  Norwegian  naval  fleet,  and  furnishes 
hence  employment  to  the  inhabitants  in  the  various  de¬ 
tails  of  ship-building.  The  arsenal  of  the  government 
is  located  here. 

Hortense,  Eugenie  de  Beauharnais,  daughter  of 
Josephine,  the  consort  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  of  the 
Vicomte  de  Beauharnais,  her  first  husband,  was  b.  at 
Paris,  1783,  and  married  to  Louis  Bonaparte,  the  brother 
of  Napoleon,  in  1802.  The  match  had  been  desired  by 
the  consul  for  political  reasons,  and  it  proved  a  most  un¬ 
happy  one.  In  1806,  H.  became  queen-consort  of  Hol¬ 
land,  and  about  a  year  afterwards  was  separated  from 
her  husband  after  giving  birth  to  three  sons  : —  1.  Na¬ 
poleon  Charles,  who  died  in  infancy,  and  whose  intended 
adoption  by  Napoleon  was  refused  by  Louis.  2.  Napo¬ 
leon  Louis,  who  was  baptized  by  the  pope  Pius  VI I.,  and 
instead  of  attaining  the  high  destiny  proposed  for  him, 
was  killed  in  an  insurrection  at  Romagna,  1832  ;  and  3. 
Louis  Napoleon,  the  last  emperor  of  the  French.  On 
the  divorce  of  her  mother,  Josephine,  Queen  IT.  joined  her 
in  her  retirement  of  Malmaison,  and  after  her  death,  in 
1811,  so  soon  followed  by  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  became  an 
unprotected  and  calumniated  wanderer,  until  her  resi¬ 
dence  was  fixed  at  Augsburg  by  the  king  of  Bavaria. 
D.  Oct.  5,  1837.  Her  disposition  was  modest  and  re¬ 
tiring;  her  influence  at  the  court  of  Napoleon  was 
generously  exercised  in  favor  of  the  distressed,  and  her 
affectionate  solicitude  for  the  emperor  was  fully  mani¬ 
fested  after  the  disaster  of  Waterloo.  H.  was  duchess 
of  St.  Leu  in  virtue  of  a  settlement  made  by  the  allies 
between  the  first  fall  of  Napoleon  and  the  Hundred  Days. 

Horlen'sius,  Quintus,  a  celebrated  Roman  orator,' b. 

b.  c.  Ill,  who,  till  his  great  rival  Cicero,  bore  away  the 
palm,  and  eclipsed  all  others  in  the  grace  and  splendor  of 
his  eloquence.  He  was  elegant  in  his  style,  and  acute  in 
the  conception  and  distribution  of  his  matter.  He  held 
many  civil  and  military  offices;  was  made  consul  69  b. 

c.  ;  was  Cicero's  colleague  as  augur ;  and  D.,  immensely 
rich,  B.  c.  Elis  works  are  unfortunately  lost.  —  His 
daughter  Ilortensia  inherited  his  eloquence,  and  when 
the  Roman  women  were  required  to  render  an  oath  on 
account  of  their  property,  she  pleaded  the  cause  of  her 
sex  with  such  force,  that  the  decree  was  annulled. 

Hor'ticiiltor,  n.  [From  hortus,  garden,  and  cultor, 
cultivator.]  A  person  who  cultivates  a  garden. 

Ilort i cull'll I'itl,  a.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  gar¬ 
den-culture. 

Ho r  t  i c ii  1 1 ii re.  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  hortus,  garden,  and 
colo,  I  till.]  In  its  most  extensive  signification,  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  esculent  vegetables,  fruits,  and  ornamental 
plants,  and  the  formation  and  management  of  rural 
scenery  for  the  purposes  of  utility  and  embellishment. 
The  principles  upon  which  the  art  of  H.  depends  are 
borrowed  from  the  general  sciences.  For  the  facts  and 
theories  of  vegetable  physiology  it  is  indebted  to  botany ; 
for  assistance  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  soils  and  ma¬ 
nures,  to  chemistry ;  and  for  a  knowledge  of  many  cir¬ 
cumstances  affecting  garden-labor,  to  meteorology.  Un¬ 
til  lately,  H.  was  practised  and  treated  superficially,  — 
hence  it  advanced  slowly.  But  in  recent  times  it  has 
progressed  rapidly,  since  it  has  been  placed  on  a  strictly 
scientific  basis;  and  a  close  adherence  to  the  laws  of 
vegetable  physiology  has  taken  the  place  of  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  former  times.  In  the  article  Gardening  will 
be  found  a  history  of  that  branch  of  rural  economy,  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  art  of  design  and  taste.  In  this  article  the 
three  great  divisions  of  II.  —  fruit,  kitchen,  and  flower 
garden — will  be  more  particularly  alluded  to.  In  many 
works  on  II.,  fruits  and  culinary  vegetables  arc  treated 
as  inseparable ;  but  it  is  best  in  practice,  especially 
where  high  culture  is  attempted,  to  keep  the  kitchen- 


garden  distinct  from  the  fruit-garden.  This  systematio 
arrangement,  however,  applies  more  particularly  to 
large  establishments,  where  order  and  system  are  lead¬ 
ing  features.  In  forming  gardens  of  this  sort,  great  at¬ 
tention  is  required  to  the  size  and  situation.  Ground 
having  a  gentle  inclination  towards  the  S.  is  considered 
very  desirable.  On  such  a  slope  the  greatest  possible 
benefit  is  derived  from  the  sun’s  rays,  and  the  process 
of  draining  is  easily  effected.  Shelter  is  another  object 
especially  necessary.  Either  natural  rising  grounds,  or 
masses  of  trees,  supply  the  shelter  required;  but  the 
latter  should  nut  be  nearer  than  150  or  200  feet.  The 
purpose  of  such  screens  is  to  break  the  force  of  the 
winds.  Water  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements 
in  vegetation,  and  it  is  “  the  life  and  soul  of  a  garden.” 
In  form,  gardens  are  generally  either  square  or  oblong, 
and  ought  to  be  protected  by  an  outer  boundary,  formed 
by  a  sunk  wall  or  ha-ha,  surrounded  by  a  hedge  and 
low  wire  fence  on  its  inner  side.  Peaches,  apricots, 
hardy  grapes,  and  most  of  the  delicate  French  and  Flem¬ 
ish  pears,  require  walls  fur  their  protection  in  the  N. 
regions.  Walls  facing  the  S.  are  set  apart  for  the  more 
tender  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  while  the  E.  and  W.  walls 
are  set  apart  for  fruits  of  a  more  hardy  character. 
These  walls  are  made  either  of  brick  or  stone,  but  brick 
is  preferable  on  account  of  its  more  perfect  adaptation 
to  fruit-trees.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  wall  facing 
the  south  is  usually  covered  in  with  glazed  structures, 
called  hot  houses  or  forcing-houses.  (See  Forcing,  Hot¬ 
house.)  In  many  cases,  the  houses  for  ornamental 
plants  are  attached  to  these:  but  their  position  is  prop¬ 
erly  in  the  flower-garden.  The  principal  operations  in 
the  fruit-garden  are  propagation,  planting,  training, 
and  protection  of  the  blossom.  Fruit-trees  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  seed,  by  layers,  by  grafting,  and  by  budding. 
The  process  of  laying  is  not  much  used  in  II. ;  but  is 
occasionally  employed  as  the  means  of  dwarfing  trees. 
It  is  thus  described  by  Lindley  :  “Laying  is  nothing 
but  striking  from  cuttings,  which  are  still  allowed  to 
maintain  their  connection  with  the  mother-plant  by 
means  of  a  portion  at  least  of  their  stem.”  Apple  and 
pear  trees,  and  sometimes  plum  and  cherry  trees,  are 
propagated  by  grafting.  (See  Grafting.)  Most  kinds 
of  fruit-trees  may  be  propagated  by  budding.  The  pro¬ 
cess  consists  in  removing  a  portion  of  the  bark  from 
one  tree  and  inserting  it  in  a  slit  of  the  bark  of  another 
tree.  A  strong  shoot  is  thrown  out  in  the  next  spring, 
and  to  this  the  stock  is  headed  down  in  the  course  of 
the  summer.  There  are  several  other  important  divi¬ 
sions  of  this  branch  of  II.;  namely,  the  planting  of 
fruit-trees,  and  the  training  of  standard  and  wall  trees, 
and,  lastly,  the  culture  of  fruits.  Although  the  fruit 
and  kitchen  gardens  afford  the  most  useful  occupation 
to  the  horticulturist,  the  cultivation  of  flowers  affords 
the  most  pleasing.  At  first,  it  is  probable  that  flowers 
were  confined  to  small  portions,  or  borders  in  a  garden, 
as  is  still  the  case  in  many  old  places.  But  with  the 
advancement  of  the  art,  separate  departments  have  been 
allotted  to  them,  under  the  name  of  flower-gardens. 
Two  varieties  of  flower-gardens  have  prevailed  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  one  in  which  the  ground  is  turf,  with  a  variety 
of  patterns  cut  out  of  it,  and  planted  with  flowers  and 
shrubs ;  and  another  where  the  flower-beds  are  separated 
by  gravel  walks,  without  any  turf.  Flower-gardens  be¬ 
ing  objects  of  pleasure,  taste  must  be  the  guide  in  lay¬ 
ing  them  out.  In  all  ages,  flowers  have  been  universally 
cherished.  The  ancients  paid  particular  attention  to 
them,  and  they  were  in  great  request  at  the  entertain¬ 
ments  of  the  wealthy.  They  were  scattered  before  the 
triumphal  cars  of  conquerors,  and  formed  the  distin¬ 
guishing  symbol  of  many  of  the  deities.  “  Who  does 
not  love  flowers?  They  embellish  our  gardens;  they 
give  a  more  brilliant  lustre  to  our  festivals;  they  are 
the  interpreters  of  our  affections :  they  are  the  testi¬ 
monial  of  our  gratitude ;  they  are  often  necessary  to 
the  pomp  of  our  religious  ceremonies;  and  they  seem 
to  associate  and  mingle  their  perfumes  with  the  purity 
of  our  prayers,  and  the  homage  which  we  address  to  the 
Almighty.  Happy  are  those  who  love  and  cultivate 
them.”  We  are  told  that  Descartes  prosecuted,  with 
equal  ardor,  astronomy  and  the"  culture  of  flowers. 
The  great  Cond€  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  that  de¬ 
lightful  pursuit;  and  the  vase  of  flowers  was  daily  re¬ 
newed  upon  the  table  of  Lord  Bacon,  while  composing 
the  volumes  of  his  sublime  philosophy.  In  the  cities 
of  Europe,  flower-markets,  for  the  sale  of  bouquets  and 
ornamental  plants,  are  as  common  as  those  for  fruits. 
Holland  has  been  distinguished,  since  the  period  of  the 
crusades,  for  her  flower-gardens,  culinary  vegetables, 
and  plantations  of  fruit  -  trees.  The  north  of  Europe 
and  the  U.  States  are  still  dependent  upon  her  florists 
for  the  most  splendid  varieties  of  bulbous  rooted  plants. 
From  St.  Petersburg  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
II.  has  made  a  rapid  progress,  and  each  nation  is  emu¬ 
lous  to  perfect  its  culture,  in  accordance  with  the  most 
improved  principles  of  science,  art,  and  taste.  In  the 
United  States,  a  like  spirit  has  been  more  recently  de¬ 
veloped.  Horticultural  societies  have  been  instituted 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia.  Boston,  Albany,  Geneva,  and 
in  many  other  towns,  and  a  zealous  dispositio  i  evinced 
to  compete  with  the  nations  of  the  eastern  continent. 
SEorticult'iirist,  n.  One  who  is  skilled  in  the  art 
of  cultivating  gardens. 

Hcsr'ton,  a  seaport-town  of  Nova  Scotia,  co.  King’s, 
on  an  arm  of  Minas  Basin,  opposite  of  Cornwallis. 
Hor'toii,  in  Kansas,  a  thriving  city  of  Brown  co.,  13  m. 
S.  of  Hiawatha,  on  the  C.,  R.  I  St.  P.  R.R.,  whose  shops 
are  here  located.  Pop.  (1895)  3,157 
Horto'iia,  in  Wisconsin,  a.  village  of  Outagamie  co. 
Hor'tonitv,  n.  (Min.)  A  steatitic  variety  of  Pyrox¬ 
ene  (q.  v.),  found  in  Orange  co.,  N.  Y 
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Hor' ton’s,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  pogt-vill.  of  Indiana  co. 

Hor' toil  ville,  in  Vermont,  a  poet-vill.  of  Kutland  co. 

Hor'ton ville,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Outa¬ 
gamie  co.,  abt.  lb  m.  W.N.W.  of  Appleton. 

Hort'ulan,  a.  [Lat.  hortulanus  ;  Sp.  hortolanoi]  Be¬ 
longing  or  having  reference  to  a  garden  ;  as,  a  “  hortulan 
calendar.” 

Hor'tns  Sic'cus,  n.  [Lat.,  dry  garden.  An  Herba¬ 
rium,  q.  v. 

Ho'rus,  {My..h.)  an  Egyptian  deity,  whose  name,  Har, 
means  “  the  day,”  or  “  the  sun’s  path,”  and  is  generally 
written  in  hieroglyphics  by  the  sparrow-hawk,  which 
was  sacred  to  him.  The  old  derivation  from  the  Hebrew 
aur,  light,  is  now  recognized  as  incorrect.  Under  the 
name  of  Horus  were  included  several  deities,  as  Haro- 
eris,  the  elder  Horus,  and  Harpncrates,  q.  v.,  or  the 
younger  Horns:  Ha.r-sa.m-ta ,  Horus,  the  uniter  of  the 
upper  and  lower  world,  who  was  the  second  son  of 
Athor,  resided  in  Annu,  Heliopolis,  and  emanated  from 
the  eye  of  the  sun  ;  and  Har-net-ta,  another  form  of  the 
same  god,  represented  as  a  boy  wearing  a  triple  crown, 
who  existed  from  the  commencement  of  things,  a  self- 
created  being,  and  emanated  from  the  JYu,  or  firmament: 
besides  several  others.  But  the  principal  Horus  was  H, 
the  son  of  Isis  ( Har-si-hesi ),  represented  as  a  naked 
child  standing  wearing  a  skullcap,  or  the  crown  of  Up¬ 
per  and  Lower  Egypt.  When  he  reached  manhood,  he 
attacked  his  enemy  Typhon,  the  god  of  darkness,  and 
avenged  on  him  the  death  of  his  father.  (See  Osiris.) 
lie  afterwards  travelled  through  Egypt,  introducing 
everywhere  civilization  and  the  arts,  llis  career  greatly 
resembles  that  of  the  Apollo  of  the  Greeks. 

Hosan'nsi,  pi.  Hosannas.  [Hel>.,  “  Save,  I  beseech 
thee,”  —  from  yasagh,  to  be  rich,  to  be  opulent;  in  one 
form,  to  deliver,  to  help.]  An  exclamatory  utterance 
of  praise  to  God,  or  an  invocation  of  benedictions.  This 
Hebrew  word  occurs  only  once  in  the  Old  Testament, 
viz.  Psalm  cxviii.  25.  This  psalm  is  the  last  of  those 
which  compose  the  great  HaUel.  It  was  commonly 
adopted  in  the  Christian  Church. 

“  Through  the  vast  of  heav’n  it  sounded  . . .  hosanna  to  the  High¬ 
est.”  —  Milton. 

Hose,  {hot,)  n. ;  pi.  Hose,  old  form  IIosen,  (hijz'n.)  [Dan. 
hose ;  Ger.  hosen ;  0.  Ger.  and  Icel.  Iiosa  ;  W.  hosan,  from 
lieus,  a  covering  ]  A  covering  for  the  thighs  and  legs; 
close-fitting  breeches  or  trowsers  formerly  worn,  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  loins  to  the  knees. 

“  His  hose,  a  world  too  wide  for  his  shrunk  shanks."  —  Shahs. 

—A  close-fitting  covering  for  the  legs,  including  the  feet; 
stockings  ;  socks. 

“  Will  she  thy  linen  wash,  or  hosen  darn  ?”  —  Dryden. 

(Printing.)  An  apparatus  consisting  of  upright  irons 
with  screws  at  each  end  for  tightening  or  loosening  the 
platen  cords  of  a  printing-press. 

Hose'a,  (Script.)  The  first  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets 
as  arranged  in  the  Bible.  He  prophesied  for  a  long 
time,  from  Uzziah  to  llezekiah,  about  785-725  b.  c. 
The  Boole  of  Hosea  contains  properly  two  parts.  The 
first  three  chapters  contain  a  series  of  symbolical  ac¬ 
tions  directed  against  the  idolatries  of  Israel.  The  re¬ 
maining  chapters  are  chiefly  occupied  with  denunciation 
against  Israel,  and  especially  Samaria,  for  the  worship 
of  idols  which  prevailed  there.  Hosea’s  warnings  are 
mingled  with  tender  and  pathetic  expostulations.  His 
style  is  obscure,  and  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  periods  or 
the  divisions  of  his  various  predictions.  He  shows  a 
joyful  faith  in  the  coming  Redeemer,  and  is  several 
times  quoted  in  the  New  Testament*  (Matt.  ix.  13;  Bom. 
ix.  25,  26  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  10.) 

Hose'-lioolts,  n.  pi.  (Printing.)  Four  iron  hooks  at 
the  bottom  corners  of  the  hose,  to  which  the  platen  is 
tied. 

II  o'sensack .  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-vill.  of  Lehigh  co. 

Hose'-iliail,  n.  One  who  carries  the  hose-pipe  of  a 
fire-engine. 

Hose'-pi|>e,  n.  In  locomotive-engines,  an  elastic  pipe 
or  tube  made  of  vulcanized  gutta-percha,  or  of  canvas 
saturated  with  a  solution  of  india-rubber,  sometimes 
galvanized,  and  forming  a  good  elastic  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  engine  and  tender  feed-pipes.  They  are  now 
generally  used  in  preference  to  ball-and-socket  connec¬ 
tions  for  conveying  the  stream  to  the  tender.  Also,  the 
flexible  tube  attached  to  a  fire-engine,  for  conveying 
water  or  steam  to  extinguish  a  conflagration. 

Hoslie'a.  the  last  king  of  Israel,  the  successor  of 
Pekah,  whom  he  slew,  (2  Kings  xv.  30,)  B.  c.  730.  He 
reigned  nine  years,  and  was  then  carried  away  captive 
by  Shalmaneser,  B.  c.  721. 

lloshuiig'ahari,  a  town  of  Central  India,  on  the  Ner- 
budda,  Lat.  22°  44'  N.,  Lon.  77°  44'  E. 

Hosier,  (ho'zher,)  n.  One  who  deals  in  knitted  or  wo¬ 
ven  goods,  as  stockings,  socks,  muffetees,  &c. 

“  As  arrant  a  Cockney  as  any  hosier  in  Cheapside.”  —  Swift. 

Ho'siery,  n.  The  business  or  calling  of  a  hosier. — 
Stockings  and  hose  in  general ;  socks;  knitted  or  woven 
goods,  as  comforts,  mittens,  &c. 

Hos'kiusville,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Morgan  co.,  abt. 
90  m.  E.  by  S.  of  Columbus. 

Hos'mer,HARRiET,adistinguished  American  sculptor,  b. 
in  Watertown,  Mass.,  in  1831.  Early  imbued  with  a  de¬ 
cided  inclination  for  art,  she,  in  1852,  proceeded  to 
Rome,  where  she  entered  the  studio  of  the  celebrated 
John  Gibson,  (q.  v.)  Making  considerable  progress  in 
sculptural  art,  she  executed  for  the  city  of  St.  Louis  a 
statue  of  Oenone,  and  a  Beatrice  Cenci.  In  1855  her  Puck 
was  purchased  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  a  copy  of  the 
same  statue  being  executed  for  the  Duke  of  Hamilton. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1859.  she  finished  her  most  ambi¬ 
tious  performance,  a  statue  of  colossal  size,  represent¬ 
ing  Zenobia  in  Chains,  which  has  been  pronounced  her 


chef-d’oeuvre.  Miss  H.  continues  to  reside  in  the  I 
Eternal  City. 

Hospice,  (hos’pez,)n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  hospitium,a  place 
of  entertainment  for  strangers.]  A  place  of  refuge  or 
entertainment  for  travellers  in  some  wild  or  desolate  | 
country;  especially,  a  convent  in  the  Alps,  kept  by 
monks,  who  receive  and  hospitably  care  for  wayfarers. 
The  great  St.  Bernard  hospice  was  founded  on  the  Alps 
by  Bernard  de  Menthon,  a  Savoyard  nobleman,  in  962, 
and  the  St.  Gothard  hospice  in  the  13th  century. 

llos'pitable,  a.  [0.  Fr.,  from  Lat. hospitalis —  hospes, 
hospitis,  a  stranger  who  is  treated  as  a  guest.]  Relating 
to  a  host  or  guest;  receiving  and  entertaining  strangers 
kindly,  and  without  recompense ;  welcoming  strangers 
and  visitors;  wishful  to  treat  guests  with  hearty  and 
generous  kindness  and  liberality  ;  as,  a  hospitable  man. 

— Manifesting  generous  kindness  ;  proceeding  or  indicat¬ 
ing  a  spirit  of  hearty  welcome;  inviting  to  strangers; 
indicating  hospitality  and  cordial  reception  ;  as,  a  hospi¬ 
table.  table. 

**  She  turns  ...  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent."  —  Milton. 

Hos'pitably,  adv.  With  kindness  to  strangers  or 
guests ;  with  welcome  provision  of  liberal  entertain¬ 
ment;  in  a  hospitable  manner. 

“Hospitably  live,  and  strangers  with  good  cheer  receive.”— Prior. 

Hos'pital,  n.  [Lat.  hospitalis,  an  apartment  for  stran¬ 
gers.]  A  place  built  for  the  reception  of  the  sick,  or  sup¬ 
port  of  the  poor.  The  U.  of  the  United  States,  which 
are  now  very  numerous  in  the  large  cities,  are  either 
endowed,  or  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  and 
have  at  their  command  the  best  medical  and  surgical 
talent  in  the  country'.  Each  II.  has  two  or  more  resi¬ 
dent  physicians,  and  an  attending  or  consulting  staff  of 
eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  who  give  their  time 
and  services  gratuitously .  In  every  institution  intended 
for  the  relief  of  the  sick,  there  are  ,i  certain  number  of 
free  beds,  but  persons  who  are  able  to  afford  it  are  usu¬ 
ally  charged  a  small  sum  for  their  board.  II.  construc¬ 
tion  has  been  greatly  improved  within  the  past  twenty 
years.  The  old-fashioned  and  very  objectionable  plan 
of  building  upon  three  or  four  sides  of  a  square,  as  in 
Guy’s  Hospital,  London,  has  been  abandoned,  and  more 
commodious  and  better  ventilated  structures  have  been 
erected  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  North.  The 
Boston  Free  H.,  designed  by  Henry  G.  Clark,  m.  d.,  one 
of  the  surgeons  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
is  a  magnificent  specimen  of  the  modern  style  of  Re¬ 
naissance  architecture,  built  on  the  pavilion  plan  with  a  j 
central  administrative  building,  and  in  some  respects 
is  superior  to  any  hospital  yet  constructed  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  The  Ptnna.  II.  and  Epis.  H.  of  Philadelphia 
— -  the  last  built  after  the  plan  of  the  celebrated  Lari- 
boisiere  at  Paris  —  appear  to  fulfil  nearly  all  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  sanitary  science,  and  in  all  that  regards 
the  comfort  and  hygienic  condition  of  the  patients,  are 
not  excelled  by  any  similar  establishment  in  Europe. 
Many  of  the  charitable  institutions  in  Great  Britain  and 
on  the  Continent  are  called  H.,  and  are  incorporated 
bodies  possessed  of  great  wealth,  which  is  expended  in  , 
the  support  of  schools,  &c. 

Hospitality.  n.  [Lat.  hospitalitas ;  Sp. hospitalidad.] 
State  or  quality  of  being  hospitable;  act  of  receiving 
and  entertaining  strangers  or  guests;  practice  of  wel¬ 
coming  visitors  with  hearty  and  generous  kindness. 

Hos'pitaller,  n.  In  its  original  acceptation,  this 
name  was  applied  to  certain  religious  bodies,  who  held  I 
it  their  duty  to  provide  lodging  and  entertainment  for  I 
persons  engaged  in  pilgrimages;  —  hence,  in  a  moder¬ 
nized  sense,  one  who  resides  in  an  hospital  to  receive  and 
care  for  the  destitute  stranger,  the  disabled,  or  the  sick,  j 

Hos'pital  lers,  or  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,! 
n.  pi.  (Hist.)  This  celebrated  military  order  originated 
in  a  monastery,  chapel,  and  hospital,  founded  at  Jeru¬ 
salem  by  some  merchants  of  Amalphi  in  104S.  In  1099 
the  h  os p  i  tal  received 
increased  territories 
from  Godfrey  de  Boui- 
leon,  who  transferred  its 
government  from  the 
monks  to  his  knights. 

In  1113  they  were  con¬ 
firmed  as  a  spiritual  or¬ 
der  by  Pope  Pascal  II. 

The  H.  greatly  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  in 
the  crusades,  especially 
at  Jerusalem  in  1152,  and 
at  Acre  in  1191.  In  1308 
their  order  was  united 
with  that  of  St.  Samson 
of  Jerusalem.  They 
conquered  Rhodes,  Aug. 

15, 1309,  and  from  their 
settlement  in  that 
island  are  sometimes 
called  the  Knights  of 
Rhodes.  Their  wealth 
was  much  increased  in 
1311  by  the  addition  of 
the  possessions  of  the  suppressed  Templars,  which  were 
granted  them  by  the  Council  of  Vienna.  In  1321  they 
defeated  the  Turks  in  a  great  naval  battle,  and  in  1341 : 
took  Smyrna.  They  took  Alexandria  in  1365,  and  in 
1480  compelled  Mohammed  II.  to  retreat  from  Rhodes,  | 
which  he  had  besieged  with  100,000  men  and  1G0  ships.! 
In  1484  the  possessions  of  the  dissolved  orders  of  thei 
Holy  Sepulchro  and  of  St.  Lazarus  were  bestowed  upon 
the  H.  In  1522  they  were  compelled  to  quit  Rhodes  by  ' 
Soli  man  II.,  who  besieged  their  garrison  of  600  knights 
and  4,500  soldiers  with  a  force  of  140,000  men  and  400 
vessels,  and  in  1530  they  were  allowed  to  settle  in  Malta] 


by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  Hence  they  are  often  spoken 
of  as  the  Knights  of  Malta.  The  order  was  suppressed 
in  England  by  Henry  VIII.,  1540,  and  lost  all  its  privi¬ 
leges  in  France,  Sept.  19,  1792.  In  1798  it  was  expelled 
from  Malta  by  the  French,  aud  has  never  recovered  its 
political  importance.  They  followed  the  rules  of  the 
Augustines,  and  wore  (Fig.  1322)  a  black  habit  with  a 
white  cross  embroidered  upon  it. 

Hospitium.  (hos-pish’e-um,)  n.  [Lat.]  See  Hospice. 

(Law.)  An  inn;  an  hotel;  an  hostel;  a  place  of  public 
entertainment  for  travellers. 

Hos'podar,  n.  [Slav,  gospodin.]  The  title  assumed 
by  the  princes  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  who  are  in¬ 
vested  with  the  authority  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  whose 
lieutenants  they  are.  The  Porte  also  gives  them  a 
standard,  and  they  are  under  her  protection,  and  obliged 
to  serve  her.  Shecan  depose  them  atany  time  she  likes; 
but  in  other  respects  they  are  esteemed  as  sovereigns 
in  their  own  dominions.  By  the  treaty  between  Russia 
and  Turkey,  in  1829,  these  officers  were  appointed  to 
hold  their  appointment  for  life,  and  are  obliged  to  pay 
a  fixed  annual  tribute  to  the  Porte.  The  present  gov¬ 
ernment  of  both  the  principalities  of  Moldavia  and  AVal- 
lachia  is  vested  in  one  H.  alone.  In  consequence  of 
some  difficulties  which  arose  with  Turkey  in  1861-62, 
these  principalities  may  be  now  deemed  almost  inde¬ 
pendent. 

Host,  n.  [0.  F’r.  hoste ;  Fr.  hole,  from  Lat.  hospes,  hospitis .1 
One  who  entertains  a  stranger  or  guest  at  his  own  house 
without  reward ;  an  innkeeper;  a  landlord  ;  —  opposed 
to  guest. 

“  Good  mine  host  o'  the  Garter,  a  word  with  you.”  Shake. 

Host,  n.  [0.  F’r.  host;  Norm,  houst ;  Sp.  hueste ;  L.  Lat. 
hostis,  an  army,  a  camp,  a  warlike  expedition,  from  Lat. 
hostis,  an  enemy,  a  foreign  enemy  in  arms.]  An  enemy 
in  arms;  an  army;  a  number  of  men  organized  into  a 
warlike  body. 

"A  host  so  great  as  covered  all  the  field." — Dryden. 

— Any  great  multitude;  a  myriad;  a  vast  assemblage; 
as,  a  host  of  people. 

'*  Hesperus,  that  led  the  starry  host." — Milton. 

Host,  n.  [Lat.  hostia,  from  hostio,  to  strike,  as  a  victim.] 
t  Theol.)  The  consecrated  bread  or  wafer  used  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  her  celebration  of  the  eu- 
eliarist.  It  is  unleavened,  thin,  flat,  and  of  circular 
form,  and  has  certain  mystic  signs  impressed  on  its  sur¬ 
face.  The  host  is  supposed  after  being  blessed  to  be  no 
longer  bread  and  wine,  but  to  be  transformed  into  the 
real  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  (See  Transubstantia- 
tion.)  In  all  Catholic  countries,  the  elevation  of  the 
host  is  a  ceremony  which  is  generally  adopted  at  certain 
times  and  seasons,  when  the  consecrated  wafer  is  raised 
aloft  and  carried  in  procession  through  the  churches 
and  streets  of  the  city,  the  people  falling  on  their  knees 
and  worshipping  it  in  its  passage  past  them.  This  cus¬ 
tom  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  12th  century, 
when  it  was  thought  necessary  to  make  this  public  and 
conspicuous  declaration  of  the  eucharist,  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  Berengarius  (q.  r.)  promulgating  his  opinions 
against  transubstantiation. 

Host,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Berks  co. 

Hostage,  (host’dj,)  n.  [O.  Fr. ;  F’r.  otage ;  L.  Lat.  hosta- 
gius,  from  Lat.  hostis,  an  enemy,  because  hostages  were 
exacted  from  a  conquered  enemy.]  A  pledge  or  surety, 
—  particularly,  a  person  to  an  enemy  or  hostile  power, 
as  a  pledge  to  secure  the  performance  of  certain  condi¬ 
tions  or  stipulations,  as  of  a  treaty. 

Hoste.  ( os'ta ,)  an  island  of  Terra  del  Fuego;  Lat.  55° 
40'  S.,  Lon.  68°  Vi.;  area,  abt.  4,500  sq.  in. 

Hostel',  Hos'telry,  n.  An  inn;  a  tavern;  a  place 
of  entertainment  and  rest  for  travellers.  (0.) 

Hos’ teller,  n.  The  keeper  of  a  hostelry  or  inn ;  a 
landlord;  a  host,  (o.) 

Host'ess,  n.  A  female  host;  a  woman  who  receives 
and  entertains  guests;  a  cateress  for  travellers ;  a  wo¬ 
man  who  keeps  an  inn ;  a  landlady. 

“  He  chuck'd  the  buxom  hostess  'neath  the  chin,  and  buss'd  her.” 

D’  Urfey. 

Host'essship,  n.  Character  or  vocation  of  a  hostess. 

Hos'tile,  a.  [FT.;  Lat.  hostilis,  from  hostis,  enemy.] 
Belonging  to  a  public  enemy;  designating  enmity, — 
particularly  public  antagonism,  or  a  state  of  war;  war¬ 
like:  inimical;  contrary;  adverse;  unfriendly;  repug¬ 
nant;  as,  a  hostile  army,  a  hostile  nation,  hostile  inten¬ 
tions  or  preparations. 

Hos'tilely,  adv.  In  a  hostile  or  adverse  manner. 

Hostil'ity,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  hostile;  state 
of  war  between  nations  or  states ;  public  or  private  en¬ 
mity  or  antagonism:  animosity:  opposition;  repug¬ 
nance. —  Act  of  an  open  enemy ;  hostile  attack;  warlike 
deed ;  —  used  generally  in  the  plural. 

“We  have  carried  on  even  our  hostilities  with  humanity ."  Atterbury. 

Hosting,  n.  A  battle ;  a  conflict ;  a  warlike  action. — 
A  review ;  a  muster  or  assembly  of  troops. 

Hostler,  (os'ler,)  n.  [0  F’r .hostelier;  Fr.  hotelier,  from 
hotel,  a  palace,  an  inn,  from  Lat.  hospes,  hospitis,  an  en¬ 
tertainer  of  guests.]  Originally,  an  innkeeper  who  for¬ 
merly  attended  to  the  care  of  his  guests’  horses  ;  —  in  the 
modern  sense,  a  man  employed  to  take  charge  of  horses 
at  an  inn ;  a  stable-man ;  a  helper ;  a  groom.  (Sometimes 
written  ostler.) 

Host'ry,  n.  [Sp .hosteria.  See  Host.]  A  hostel ;  an 
inn.  —  A  stable  for  horses.  (R.) 

Hot,  a.  [A.  S.  hat.  See  Heat.I  Having  a  high  degree 
of  sensible  heat;  very  warm;  burning;  fiery;  ardent; 
glowing;  —  opposed  to  cold;  as,  a  hot  fire,  a  hot  dinner, 
hot  water,  &c.  —  Possessing  the  characteristics  of  heat; 
ardent  in  temper;  easily  excited  or  incensed;  vehe¬ 
ment;  highly  vehement:  violent;  eager;  furious;  as, 
hot  blood,  a  hot  temper,  a  hot  engagement. 

“  Achilles  is  impatieut,  hot,  revengeful." —  Dryden. 
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— Lustful;  lewd;  lascivious;  lecherous;  amorous.  —  Acrid; 
piquant;  pungent;  poignant;  biting;  stimulating;  as, 
hot  as  pepper. 

Hot'-l>e«l,  n.  ( Gardening .)  A  garden-bed  of  earth  and 
horse-dung,  covered  with  glass  (Fig.  1323)  to  produce 


Fig.  1323.  —  hot-bed. 


and  promote  warmth,  for  rearing  tender  plants.  Hence 
any  place  which  favors  forced  growth  or  precocious  de¬ 
velopment  ;  as,  a  hot-bed  of  sedition. 

Hot  Blast,  n.  When  the  stream  of  air  forced  through 
a  furnace  is  heated  to  500°  or  600°,  it  is  called  a  H.  B. 
The  combustible  gases  from  the  stack  are  generally 
used  to  heat  the  air.  For  this  purpose  a  kind  of  oven  is 
built  near  the  top  of  the  stack,  surmounted  by  a  kind 
of  chimney  which  draws  off  a  portion  of  the  inflamed 
gas.  In  this  oven  is  a  series  of  pipes  through  which  the 
air  is  forced  before  it  enters  the  stack.  The  H.  B.  ef¬ 
fects  a  saving  of  heat,  and  accomplishes  the  reduction 
of  the  most  refractory  ores  in  less  time  and  with  a  less 
expenditure  of  fuel  than  the  cold  blast.  As  the  fusing 
metal  is  brought  in  contact  with  less  fuel,  and  as  less 
air  is  passed  through  the  furnace,  the  chemical  reac¬ 
tions  are  probably  somewhat  modified,  but  it  is  thought 
the  quality  of  the  product  is  not  injured. 

Hot'-bloodecl.  a.  Having  hot  blood;  ardent;  impet¬ 
uous;  highly  excitable  in  temper  or  disposition;  high- 
spirited;  irritable;  choleric. 

**  Now  the  hot-blooded  gods  assist  me!  remember,  Jove,  thou 
wast  a  bull  for  tby  Europe.” — Shake. 

Hot'-brained,  a.  Vehement;  rash;  precipitate;  im¬ 
pulsive  ;  ardent  in  temper. 

Hotcll'kiss’  Shot,  n.  (Gun.)  See  Shot. 

llotcli'kissville,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of 
Litchfield  co.,  about  42  in.  W.  by  S.  of  Hartford. 

Ilotell'pot,  Hotch'potctl,  n.  [Fr.  hochepot — prob¬ 
ably  from  hocher,  to  shake,  and  pot,  a  pot  or  dish ;  D. 
hutspot,  from  hutselen,  to  jumble  together.]  A  mixture 
of  various  things  shaken  together  in  the  same  pot;  a 
medley ;  a  jumble ;  a  hodge-podge ;  a  pot-pourri ;  an  olla 
podrida. 

(L'iw.)  The  blending  and  mixing  property  belonging 
to  different  persons,  in  order  to  divide  it  equally. 

Hot'-cockles,  (-kok-lz,)  n.  [Eng.  hot  and  cockle .] 
(Games.)  A  pastime  of  children,  in  which  one  covers 
his  eyes  and  guesses  who  strikes  him. 

“  As  at  hot-cocklet  once  X  laid  me  down." — Gay. 

Hotel,  (o-tel',)  n.  [0.  Fr.  hostel:  Fr.  hotel,  from  Lat.  hos- 
pitalis,  a  guest ;  hospitalia,  guest-chambers.]  A  superior 
house  of  public  entertainment  for  travellers  or  tempo¬ 
rary  sojourners ;  an  inn.  —  In  France,  the  palace  or 
town-house  of  a  nobleman,  or  person  of  high  rank  or 
great  wealth ;  as,  the  Hotel  de  Suynes.  In  another  sense 
it  is  nearly  synonymous  with  the  term  hospital,  and  is 
applied  to  buildings  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  sick 
and  infirm  paupers;  as,  the  Hotel-Dieu,  Hotel  des  In- 
valides. 

Hfitel-de-Ville.  (o-til'du-veel,)  n.  In  France,  a  city- 
hall  ;  a  town-liall ;  a  building  forming  the  head-quarters 
of  a  municipal  body  or  corporation ;  as,  the  Hotel-de- 
ville  de  Paris  (Fig.  1060). 

H6tel-I>ieu,  (o-til-de-u’ ,)  n.  In  France,  the  name  given 
to  a  hospital. 

Hot'-llue,  n.  A  room  heated  by  hot-air  pipes,  in  which 
printed  calicoes  are  dried. 

Hot'-headed,  a.  Of  ardent  or  impetuous  passions ; 
impulsive;  vehement;  rash;  hair-brained;  violent;  as, 
“  hot-headed,  hair-brained  coxcomb.” — Arbuthnot. 

Hot'-house,  n.  (Gardening.)  A  building  constructed 
in  a  garden,  or  elsewhere,  and  warmed  by  artificial 
means,  for  the  purpose  of  rearing  exotics  and  other  ten¬ 
der  plants,  which  require  more  heat  than  our  climate 
affords.  Sir.  Loudon,  in  his  “  Encyclopaedia  of  Garden¬ 
ing,”  observes,  —  “The  imitation  of  warm  climates  by 
hot-houses  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  art  of 
forcing  the  vegetables  of  temperate  climates  into  the 
premature  production  of  their  flowers  and  fruits.  The 
former  was  the  first  object  for  which  hot-houses  were 
erected;  and  conservatories,  green-houses,  and  plant- 
stoves  existed  before  any  description  of  forcing-houses ; 
even  pineries  are  of  subsequent  introduction  to  botanic 
and  ornamental  hot-houses.  The  various  climates  and 
constitutions  of  plants  require  atmospheres  of  different 
degrees  of  temperature  and  moisture.”  The  three  great 
principles  on  which  the  construction  of  hot-houses 
naturally  depends,  are  heat,  moisture,  and  light.  With 
regard  to  the  first  consideration,  heat,  the  structure 
must  provide  enough  of  this  article  to  raise  the  internal 


temperature  of  the  building  from  that  of  the  lowest  de¬ 
gree  of  the  exterior  atmosphere  of  this  climate  to  that 
of  the  highest  which  prevails  for  any  length  of  time  in 
the  country  of  which  the  plants  to  be  introduced  are 
natives.  Moisture,  to  arrive  at  our  second  consideration, 
is  more  difficult  to  maintain  in  the  hot-liouse  than  heat, 
and  it  is  vitally  necessary  to  the  plants  that  an  adequate 
supply  of  it  should  at  all  times  be  present  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  building.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  that 
mode  of  heating  is  best  which  admits  of  the  greatest 
quantity  of  vapor  remaining  uncondensed  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  liot-house.  Thirdly,  light  cannot  be  ad¬ 
mitted  too  copiously  into  these  structures,  and  the 
transparent  medium  through  which  it  enters  should  be 
such  as  reflects  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  sun’s 
rays,  which  impinge  oldiquely  on  its  surface.  Hot  water 
has  now  superseded  the  old  method  of  heating  by  dry 
flues,  and  by  this  improvement  the  distribution  of  heat 
can  be  better  regulated,  and  the  uniformity  of  tempera¬ 
ture  better  maintained,  than  by  any  other  means.  Ven¬ 
tilation  should  also  be  provided  for  in  liot-liouses,  that 
it  may  be  sufficiently  effective  in  preventing  excess  of 
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heat,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  perfectly  at  command, 
so  as  to  be  employed,  when  requisite,  in  the  most  limited 
degree. 

Hot'-livered,  (-liv'erd,)  a.  Of  an  excitable,  irascible, 
or  choleric  temperament ;  as,  a  hot-livered  man. 

Ilot'ly,  adv.  With  heat;  ardently;  impetuously; 
vehemently  ;  violently  ;  as,  the  election  was  hotly  con¬ 
tested.  —  Lustfully ;  salaciously. 

Hot'-inouthed,  a.  Headstrong;  ungovernable;  in¬ 
tractable. 

Hot'  ness,  n.  State  of  being  hot  or  heated;  sensible 
heat  beyond  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth.  —  Heat  of 
the  temper  or  disposition;  vehemence;  clioler;  violence; 
fury. 

Hot'-press,  v.  a.  To  press  between  hot  plates,  &c.,  in 
order  to  impart  a  smooth,  glossy  surface  ;  as,  to  hot-press 
paper,  cloth,  &c. 

Hot'-pressed,  (-prist,)  a.  Pressed  while  undergoing 
the  application  of  heat,  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  a 
smooth  and  shining  surface;  as,  hot-jrressed  paper. 

Hot'-pressing;,  n.  (Printing.)  A  method  of  giving 
a  glossy  appearance  to  printed  paper.  The  sheets  are 
placed  between  glazed  or  milled  boards  to  a  thickness 
together  of  about  5  inches,  and  laid  on  two  cold  iron 
plates  at  the  bottom  of  an  hydraulic  or  screw  press,  then 
a  cold  plate,  a  hot  plate,  another  cold  plate,  a  further 
supply  of  sheets  between  glazed  boards,  and  so  on  till 
the  press  is  full.  The  latter  is  then  pumped  up,  or 
screwed  down  with  a  powerful  lever,  and  left  for  a  short 
time. 

Hot'-short,  a.  More  or  less  brittle  while  in  a  heated 
state  ;  as,  hot-short  iron. 

Hot  Shot,  n.  (Gunnery.)  Common  shot  heated  in  a 
furnace,  and  fired  against  shipping  and  other  combustible 
material.  When  shot  are  heated,  it  is  necessary  to  re¬ 
duce  the  charge  of  powder. 

Hot'-spiritetl,  a.  High-spirited;  fiery;  impetuous; 
choleric. 

Hot  Springs,  in  Arkansas,  a  S.W.  central  county, 
area ,  about  626  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Saline  and  Washita 
rivers,  besides  some  smaller  streams.  Surface,  diversi¬ 
fied  ;  soil,  fertile.  Min.  Magnetic  iron  in  such  abund¬ 
ance,  it  is  said  that  some  districts  cannot  be  surveyed 
with  a  compass.  There  are  also  numerous  springs  in 
this  county,  and  large  quarries  of  oil-stone  have  been 
opened.  Cap.  Malvern.  Pop.  (1890)  11,603. 

Hot  Springs,  in  Arkansas,  a  city,  cap.  of  Garland  co., 
56  m.  W. S.W.  of  Little  Hoi  k,  on  the  Hot  Springs  R.  R. 
Celebrated  for  its  wonderful  curative  springs ;  has  some 
manufactures.  Pop.  (1897)  about  8,300. 

Hot  Springs,  in  South  Dakota,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Fall  River  co.,  in  the  Black  Hills,  on  two  railroad  lines. 
Here  is  a  Soldiers’ Home.  Pop.  (1895)  1,642. 

Hot  Sp  rings,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Bath  co., 
about  175  m.  W.  N.W.  of  Richmond. 

•  Hot'spur,  «.  Vehement;  fiery;  irascible;  rashly 
impulsive. 

— n.  A  rash,  violent,  precipitate,  ungovernable  man,  who 
acts  as  if  urging  on  his  steed  with  fiery  spurs. 

— A  kind  of  pea  that  comes  early  to  maturity. 

If  ot'spurretl,  <,-spurd,)  a.  Heady  ;  rash ;  violent ;  un¬ 
manageable. 

Hot'-teinpered,  a.  Hot-blooded;  irascible;  irrita¬ 
ble;  choleric;  of  a  fiery,  wrathful  temper;  as,  a  hot- 
tempered  vixen. 

i  Hot'tentots,  n.  pi.  [Etymol.  unknown.]  A  people 


of  S.  Africa,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  territory 
now  occupied  by  the  British  colony  of  the  Capo  of  Good 
Hope.  This  country  extends  eastward  along  the  sea- 
coast  to  the  territory  of  the  Kaffirs,  and  is  bounded  N. 
by  the  Orange  River,  which  separates  them  from  the 
Becliuanas  and  Danmras.  The  people  call  themselves 
Quiquae.  Neither  in  color  nor  general  aspect  do  the  H. 
resemble  the  dark  races  around  them.  Their  complex¬ 
ion  is  sallow,  and  much  like  that  of  a  very  dark  person 
suffering  from  the  jaundice.  Indeed,  the  complexion 
of  the  H.  much  resembles  that  of  the  Chinese,  and  the 
general  similarity  between  them  is  very  remarkable. 
The  person  of  the  II.,  when  young,  is  remarkable  for  its 
symmetry.  The  joints  and  extremities  are  small,  and 
the  males  look  almost  as  effeminate  as  the  women  (Fig. 
1325.)  The  face,  however,  is  in  general  extremely  ugly, 
and  with  age  this  ugliness  increases.  Sir  John  Barrow, 
in  describing  the  Hottentot  women,  observes  of  them 
that  before  child-bearing  they  are  models  of  proportion, 
every  joint  and  limb  rounded  and  well  turned,  their 
hands  and  feet  small  and  delicate,  and  their  gait  by  no 
means  deficient  in  grace.  “Their  charms,  however,  are 
very  fleeting.  At  an  early  period  of  life,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  first  child,  their  breasts  begin  to  grow 
loose  and  flaccid,  and  as  old  age  approaches,  become  dis¬ 
tended  to  an  enormous  size;  the  belly  protrudes;  and 
the  hinder  part  swelling  out  to  incredible  dimensions, 
give  to  the  spine  a  degree  of  curvature  inwards  that 
makes  it  appear  as  if  the  os  coccygis,  or  bone  at  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  spine,  was  elongated  and  bent 
outwards,  which  is  not  the  case.”  The  nppearance  of 
the  Bosjesraans  (q.  v.),  who  are  the  most  degraded  tribe 
of  the  H.,  is  still  more  revolting.  The  language  of  the 
H.  is  quite  as  singular  as  their  personal  appearance.  It 
has  been  called  “  the  click  language,”  and  has  also  beea 
compared  to  the 
clucking  of  a  hen 
when  she  has  laid 
an  egg.  The  if.  live  . 
in  kraals  or  villages, 
consisting  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  circular  huts 
like  bee-hives.  They 
have  both  oxen  and 
sheep,  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  which 
they  show  great 
skill.  They  are  also 
addicted  to  the 
chase,  in  which  they 
use  poisoned  ar¬ 
rows,  javelins,  and 
spears.  Of  religion 
there  appears  to  be 
but  very  little  no¬ 
tion  among  the  H., 
and  they  have  no 
particular  observan¬ 
ces  at  either  births, 
marriages,  or  funer¬ 
als.  Dr.  Prichard,- 
however,  observes 
of  them :  “Although  Fig.  1325.  —  young  Hottentot. 
the  wild  tribes  of 

the  H.  race  display  ferocity  and  all  the  other  vices  of 
savage  life,  yet  we  have  abundant  proof  that  these  peo¬ 
ple  are  not  insusceptible  of  the  blessings  of  civilization 
and  Christianity.  No  uncultivated  people  appear  to 
have  received  the  "instructions  of  the  Moravian  mission¬ 
aries  more  readily  than  the  H,  or  to  have  been  more 
fully  reclaimed  and  Christianized.”  Capt.  Wilkes  of  the 
U.  S.  exploring  expedition,  who  visited  Cape  Town  in 
1842,  says,  “that  in  the  Colony  the  H.  do  not  bear  a 
very  high  character  for  honesty  and  faithfulness.  They 
are  deemed  an  improvident  race,  though  there  are  some 
instances  of  their  showing  great  attachment  to  indi¬ 
viduals  who  have  treated  them  well.”  Their  number  is 
variously  stated  from  10,000  to  30,000. 

Hot'teiitots’  Bread,  n.  (Bnt.)  See  Tamus. 

Hot  to  ilia.  n.  [In  honor  of  Peter  Hotton,  professor 
at  the  University  of  Leyden,  D.  1709.]  (Bot.)  A  genus 
of  plants,  order  Primidacese.  They  are  fleshy,  aquatic 
perennial  herbs,  with  pectinate-pinnatifid,  submersed, 
radical  leaves.  H.  inflata,  the  Water-Feather,  is  found 
in  swamps  and  stagnant  waters  along  the  Atlantic 
States,  from  Massachusetts  to  Florida. 

Hot'-wall,  w.  (Gardening.)  A  wall  for  the  growth 
of  fruit-trees,  which  is  built  with  a  flue  or  other  con¬ 
trivance  for  being  heated  in  severe  weather,  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  ripening  of  the  wood  or  the  maturation  of 
the  fruit.  The  most  common  form  of  H.  is  that  in 
which  flues  or  tunnels  are  conducted  through  them, 
into  which  the  smoke  and  heated  air  from  fires  are 
made  to  ascend  from  a  furnace  at  the  bottom  of  the 
wall  to  a  chimney  on  the  top ;  but  in  some  cases  H.  are 
formed  by  constructing  the  entire  wall  hollow,  tying 
the  two  sides  together  by  cross-stones  or  bricks,  and  in¬ 
troducing  heat  by  means  of  metal  pipes  containing 
steam  or  hot  water  along  the  bottom  of  the  vacuity,  the 
heat  of  which  rises  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  heats 
every  part  in  its  progress. 

Hot'-well,  n.  (Mach.)  The  reservoir  for  the  water 
pumped  out  of  the  condenser  of  a  steam-engine  by  the 
air-pump. 

If  ou'dah,  n.  See  IIowdah. 

Homlon,  (hoo’dawng,)  a  French  sculptor,  b.  at  Ver¬ 
sailles,  1741,  when,  after  studying  in  Italy,  he  returned  to 
Paris,  and  executed  the  busts  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Mo- 
li&re,  Franklin,  Buffon,  Catharine  II.,  &c.  He  became, 
in  1778,  member  and  professor  of  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts.  He  was  invited  to  America  to  carve  the  statue 
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of  Washington,  which  now  stands  in  the  State  House  at 
Richmond,  and  is  the  most  authentic  likeness  of  our 
great  statesman.  H.  died  at  Paris,  1828. 

Hong'll,  (hot,)  n.  [A.  S.  hoh,  a  heel,  hough,  ham  ;  Qer. 
hacke,  a  heel;  Icel.  hokt,  a  limping.]  The  heel;  the 
ham  behind  the  knee-joint,  in  quadrupeds ;  the  lower 
part  of  the  thigh,  in  man. 

— v.  a.  To  hamstring;  to  cut  the  sinews  of  the  ham. 

1 1  onglii  t<‘,  n.  (Min.)  Hydrotalcite  (q.  v.),  from  St. 
Lawrence  county,  N.  Y.,  formed  from  the  alteration  of 
spinel. 

H oiigli'ton.  in  Iowa,  a  post-office  of  Lee  co. 
Houghton  (hi/ ton),  in  Michigan,  a  N.W.  co.  of  the 
upper  peninsula,  washed  on  the  E.  and  N.W.  sides  by 
Lake  Michigan  ;  area,  about  1,000  sip  m.  Hirers.  Stur¬ 
geon  river,  and  numerous  smaller  streams.  The  N.E. 
coast  is  deeply  indented  by  Keweenaw  Bay.  Surface, 
uneven;  soil ,  fertile.  Min.  Silver,  copper  and  iron. 
Cap.  Houghton.  Pop.  (1894)  44,174. 

— A  mining  town,  cap.  of  above  county,  on  Portage  Lake, 
with  ship  canal  to  Lake  Superior,  1  m.  from  Hancock. 
Has  2  R.R.  lines;  here  are  rich  copper  mines.  Pop. 
(1894)  2.178. 

Houghton,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Allegany  co. 
Houg'h'tonville,  in  Vermont,  a  post-office  of  Wind¬ 
ham  co. 

II  oil  I  toil  (hol'ton),  in  Maine,  a  post-town  and  town¬ 
ship,  cap.  of  Aroostook  co  ,  about  190  m.  N.E.  of  Augusta. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  4,120. 

Hoillllil  (hoo'ma),  in  Louisiana,  a  post-town,  cap.  of 
Terre  Bonne  parish,  on  Bayou  Terre  Bonne,  and  So.  Pac. 
R.R.,  70  m.  W.S.W.  of  New  Orleans.  Pop.  (1890)  1,280. 
Hound,  n.  [A.  S.,  Ger.,  D.,and  Swed.  hund ;  Dan.  hand ; 
Goth,  hands  :  Estli.  hunt,  a  wolf;  l.at.  earns ;  Gr.  kwim ; 
W  .  civil ;  Chin,  kiunn,  a  dog.]  Originally,  a  generic  name 
for  dogs,  now  applied  to  a  dog  employed  in  hunting  or 
in  the  chase,  and  which  eff  ects  its  object  by  the  sense  of 
smell ;  as,  a  ion-hound,  a  stag-hound,  a  blood-/tonnd,  a 
greyhound,  q.  v.  under  their  different  names.  The  char¬ 
acteristic  of  a  hound  is  its  long  pendulous  ears. 

— pi.  In  England,  a  term  generally  used  as  a  contrac¬ 
tion  for  fox-hounds ;  as,  a  pack  of  hounds,  to  ride  to 
hounds,  a  master  of  hounds,  &c. 

—pi.  (Naut.)  The  projecting  parts  of  the  sides  of  a 
mast,  near  its  head,  which,  like  shoulders,  support  the 
tops  or  trestle-trees. 

—v.  a.  To  set  on  in  chase;  to  urge  to  pursuit  of  game  or 
prey,  as  a  hound.  —  To  clmse;  to  hunt;  to  pursue  ;  as, 
"  wolves  hounded  by  tigers.”  — L’ Estrange. 

- — To  harry  ;  to  egg  on,  or  incite ;  to  urge  on.  as  by  hounds ; 
to  compel  to  action  by  persistent  demands;  as,  to  hound 
a  man  on  to  the  gallows. 

Houiiil'-liHti.  n.  (Zool.)  The  Dog-fish,  q.  v. 
Houmls'tielil,  in  Hew  York,  a  township  of  Jefferson 
,  co. 

Hoiin<l*s-toii$t'iie,  n.  ( Bot .)  See  Ctnoglossum. 
Houns  low,  a  town  of  England,  in  Middlesex,  on  the 
Colne,  on  the  verge  of  the  celebrated  Ilounslow  Heath, 
9  m.  of  London; 

Hour.  (our,)  ii.  [L.  Sax.  hure  ;  Ger.  uhr  ;  Fr.  heure  ; 
Lat.  hora  ;  W.  awr ;  Gr.  liora,  any  limited  time  or 
period.]  The  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  space  of  time 
that  elapses  between  two  successive  periods  of  midnight 
or  midday,  or  the  time  during  which  the  earth  com¬ 
pletes  an  entire  revolution  about  its  axis,  and  in  which 
a  complete  apparent  revolution  of  the  sun  through  the 
heavens  is  effected.  An  hour,  in  angular  measurement, 
is  equivalent  to  15  degrees  of  space,  being  the  twenty- 
fourth  part  of  360  degrees.  The  hour  is  subdivided  into 
60  minutes  in  time,  and  each  minute  into  tO  seconds  In 
this  and  most  European  countries  the  day  is  reckoned 
from  midnight  to  midday  12  hours,  and  midday  to  mid¬ 
night  12  hours.  In  Italy  the  day  is  reckoned  from  sun¬ 
set  to  sunset,  and  the  hours  are  counted  from  1  to  24. 
The  Chinese  reckon  from  an  hour  (in  our  time)  before 
midnight  till  the  corresponding  time  next  night  12 
hours,  each  hour  being  equal  to  two  of  ours.  The  Ja¬ 
panese  still  follow  the  old  custom  of  reckoning  from 
sunrise  tilt  sunset.  Astronomers  reckon  from  midday 
(on  the  previous  day)  to  midday,  counting  from  1  to  24. 
—The  time  marked  or  indicated  by  a  chronometer,  clock, 
or  watch;  the  particular  time  of  the  day;  as,  what  is 
the  hour f — Fixed,  appointed,  or  specified  time;  time 
or  occasion ;  conjuncture;  critical  period  of  time. 

—pi.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  See  Canonical  Hours. 

—pi.  (Myth.)  See  IIor.e. 

To  keep  good  hours,  to  be  at  home  betimes ;  to  return 
home  in  good  season  ;  not  to  be  abroad  late  ;  to  dispense 
with  a  latch-key. 

"Oar  neighbour  let  her  floor  to  a  genteelman,  who  kept  good 
hours."  —  Tatter. 

Hour'-ang-le,  n.  (Astron.)  The  angle  at  the  pole,  be¬ 
tween  the  celestial  meridian  and  the  circle  of  declination 
passing  through  the  place  of  the  body, 
Hour'-circle,  n.  (Astron  )  The  meridian  of  any  place, 
or  any  great  circle  of  the  globe  passing  through  the 
poles,  is  so  called,  because  the  hour  of  the  day  at  any 
place  can  be  ascertained,  when  the  great  circle  on  which 
the  sun  happens  to  be  at  that  time  is  known. 
Hour'-glass,  n.  A  species  of  chronometer  or  clepsydra, 
measuring  intervals  of  time  by  the  running  of  water  or 
sand  from  one  glass  into  another.  The  quantity  of  sand 
is  so  proportioned  as  to  ineasuro  different  spaces  of  time, 
as  an  hour,  half-hour,  quarter,  or  minute;  the  last- 
mentioned  being  generally  used  at  sea  when  “  heaving 
the  log,”  to  ascertain  the  speed  of  the  ship. 
Hour'-lianil,  w.  The  hand  which  serves  to  index  tho 
hour  on  a  chronometer,  clock,  &c. 

Hoti'ri,  n.  [Pers.  hdrd,  from  Ar.  hxLr  al  oyfin,  black- 
eyed.]  The  name  given  by  Europeans  to  nymphs  of  the 
Mohammedan  paradise,  whose  company  is  to  form  tho 


chief  felicity  of  all  true  believers.  From  the  description 
given  in  the  book  on  which  the  Mohammedan  faith  is 
grounded,  it  appears  that  the  houris  surpass  both  pearls 
and  rubies  in  their  dazzling  beauty;  they  are  subject  to 
no  impurity ;  are  always  represented  with  dark  eyes 
concealed  by  long  jet  eyelashes,  the  languishing  glances 
of  which  they  reserve  for  the  voluptuous  enjoyment  of 
“  true  believers  ”  alone.  They  are  not  created  of  clay, 
like  mortal  women,  but  of  pure  musk,  and  are  endowed 
with  immortal  you,h,  and  every  intellectual  and  corpo¬ 
real  charm.  They  dwell  in  green  gardens,  which  are 
beautiful  beyond  what  imagination  can  conceive,  and 
they  are  always  reclining  on  green  cushions  placed  in 
fragrant  bowers,  where  they  await  the  advent  of  their 
possessors  into  paradise.  The  name  houris  is  derived 
from  the  Arabic  hur  al  oytin,  signifying  black-eyed.  Ma¬ 
homet  omitted  nothing  to  render  his  heaven  enjoyable 
to  his  disciples;  and  here  he  followed  the  traditions  of 
the  Hindoo  religion,  among  which  there  is  one  concern¬ 
ing  the  paradise,  called  behisht  and  menou,  which  was 
furnished  with  hurani  beshisht,  or  black-eyed  nymphs, 
endowed  with  similar  attractions  to  those  which  the 
houris  possess. 

Hour'-llne,  n.  (Astron.)  A  line  denoting  tho  hour; 
hour-circle. 

Hourly,  a.  Occurring  or  performed  every  hour;  often 
repeated;  frequent;  continual. 

— adv.  Every  hour;  continually;  frequently 

Hour'-plate,  n.  The  dial  or  plate  of  a  clock,  chro¬ 
nometer,  Ac.,  on  which  the  hours  are  indicated  by  in¬ 
scription. 

Housaton  if,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  of  Berk¬ 
shire  co.,  about  120  m.  S.W.  of  Boston. 

If  ousiaton'ie,  a  river  which  rises  in  Berkshire  co., 
Massachusetts,  and  entering  Connecticut  in  Litchfield 
co.,  continues  a  general  S.,  S.E.,  and  S.  course  to  Long 
Island  Sound,  which  it  falls  into  between  New  Haven 
and  Fairfield  cos.  Length,  about  150  m. 

House,  n.  [A.S.,  0.  Sax.,  O.M.II.  Ger.,  0.  Fris.,  and  Icel. 
bus  ;  Ger.  haus  ;  D.  huis ;  Dan.  h u us  ;  allied  to  Lat.  casa, 
and  Ar.  kdsa,  to  cover.]  A  building  or  edifice  for  the 
habitation  of  man  ;  a  dwelling-place,  mansion,  or  abode 
for  any  of  the  human  species ;  also  a  covering  or  shel¬ 
ter  for  animals  of  whatsoever  kind.  —  The  first  form 
of  tho  house,  considered  generally  as  a  dwelling,  may 
be  found  in  the  conical  huts  and  wigwams  constructed 
by  uncivilized  nations.  These  consist  chiefly  of  a  simple 
framework  of  sticks,  tied  tightly  together  at  tho  top,  and 
covered  with  various  materials,  in  accordance  with  the 
climate  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  erected.  When 
implements  and  tools  fit  for  hewing  and  shaping  timber, 
and  working  stone,  had  been  brought  into  use,  and  men 
had  attained  a  degree  of  semi-civilization,  the  buildings 
that  they  reared  were  most  probably  somewhat  similar 
to  the  rude  blockhouses  formed  by  settlers  in  the  woods, 
from  which  the  transition  to  more  durable  abodes, 
built  of  brick  and  stone,  but  still  of  one  story  only  in 
height,  and  covered  with  thatch  supported  on  an  in¬ 
clined  framework,  would  be  rapid.  The  houses  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  and  those  of  all  Eastern  nations,  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  world,  consisted  of  a  series  of  con¬ 
tiguous  apartments  opening  into  a  central  court,  that 
was  frequently  adorned  with  shrubs  and  a  fountain  in 
the  centre  (Fig.  1326),  and  always  separated  from  the 
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street  by  a  high  blank  wall  with  a  single  door  in  it. 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  the  means  of  ingress  and 
egress  to  the  inmates.  The  walls  were  built  of  sun- 
dried  bricks  plastered  over  with  stucco;  the  windows 
were  small,  the  heat,  rain,  and  wind  being  excluded  by 
wooden  shutters  that  moved  on  hinges;  the  floors  were 
paved  with  stone,  or  formed  of  cement;  and  the  roof, 
which  was  often  used  as  a  terrace  on  which  the  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  building  were  accustomed  to  sit  and  walk 
in  the  cool  of  the  morning  and  evening,  and  even  sleep 
during  the  sultry  nights  of  summer,  was  flat,  being 
formed  of  tiles  and  earth,  supported  on  beams  of  tim¬ 
ber,  and  of  sufficient  thickness  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  the  rain.  When  the  house  was  two  stories  in  height, 
tho  upper  rooms  were  used  as  sitting-rooms  and  bed¬ 
rooms,  while  the  lower  ones  served  as  receptacles  for 


grain  and  stores.  The  houses  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  built  on  a  similar  plan.  In  Greece,  the  dwelling- 
house  was  situated  at  the  lower  end  of  a  court,  which 
was  entered  from  the  street  through  a  passage,  on  either 
side  of  which  were  stables  and  offices.  It  was  generally 
two  stories  in  height,  the  women  occupying  the  upper 
rooms,  and  the  men  those  on  the  ground-floor.  On  this 
floor  large  chambers  were  also  formed,  one  of  which 
served  as  a  work-room  for  the  female  part  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  and  the  other  as  a  common  dining-hall.  Round 
this  hall,  and  opening  into  it,  were  apartments  which 
were  devoted  to  the  accommodation  of  guests  and 
strangers.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  houses  of 
the  Romans  is  described  under  House,  Roman,  q.  v. 
The  method  of  construction  adopted  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  the  main  feature  of  which  was  a  central  court 
with  chambers  opening  into  it  on  every  side,  was 
followed,  with  a  few  modifications,  in  all  European 
countries  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Entrance  into 
an  inner  quadrangle  was  afforded  by  a  large  arched 
gateway  in  one  of  the  sides;  the  parlors,  kitchens, 
and  living-rooms  being  placed  round  this  square 
court  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  sleeping-rooms  on 
the  floor  above,  all  opening  into  a  cloister,  or  gallery. 
In  the  houses  of  the  mediaeval  period,  the  walls  of  the 
basement  story  were  strongly  built,  to  afford  protection 
to  the  inmates  against  the  attacks  of  robbers  and  per¬ 
sonal  foes.  The  shop  and  store-rooms,  and  sometimes 
the  stables  of  the  owner  of  the  house,  were  to  be  found 
on  this  floor.  The  principal  apartments  were  situated 
on  the  floor  immediately  above,  to  which  access  was 
gained  by  a  small  winding  staircase,  lighted  by  narrow 
windows  in  the  wall,  which  could  be  defended  by  a  sin¬ 
gle  resolute  swordsman  against  a  score  of  hostile  visi¬ 
tants.  In  France,  Scotland,  and  Belgium,  the  houses 
were  ofien  many  stories  in  height,  and  of  great  size. 
The  roofs  were  high  and  steep,  and  a  picturesque  char¬ 
acter  was  given  to  many  of  these  old  buildings  by  the 
peaked  gables,  which  were  often  richly  adorned  by 
carved  woodwork  (Fig.  1124).  Another  peculiar  feature 
in  mediaeval  houses  was  the  projection  of  one  floor  over 
that  which  was  immediately  below  it;  so  that  in  a  street 
in  which  the  houses  were  of  considerable  height,  the 
upper  stories  of  the  buildings  on  either  side  were  only 
a  few  feet  apart.  There  were  no  ceilings;  the  floors 
were  generally  dirty,  even  in  houses  that  were  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  nobility  and  the  higher  classes;  and  the 
rooms  were  dark,  the  light  being  admitted  through 
pieces  of  horn,  or  small  diamond-shaped  panes  of  ill- 
made  glass,  defective  in  transparency,  and  commonly 
of  a  greenish  hue.  Although  the  houses  of  Italy,  Hol¬ 
land,  Belgium,  Flanders,  and  France,  that  were  built 
during  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  are  frequently 
marked  by  great  architectural  beauty  externally,  yet 
little  improvement  was  made  in  domestic  architecture 
in  England,  especially  in  tho  interior  arrangements, 
until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  architects  of  the 
day  began  to  construct  dwelling-houses  with  some  re¬ 
gard  to  the  locality  in  which  they  were  situated,  and 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  specially  required, 
and  also  in  accordance  with  the  tastes,  habits,  and  pur¬ 
suits  of  the  persons  for  whom  they  were  erected.  The 
houses  of  the  18th  century,  consisting  chiefly  of  large 
square  piles  of  red  brick,  pierced  with  numerous  win¬ 
dows  in  front  and  at  the  back,  with  a  porch  over  the 
entrance,  and  a  heavy  slated  roof  projecting  beyond  the 
face  of  the  walls,  and  supported  by  a  bold  but  simple 
cornice,  were  roomy  and  comfortable,  if  not  picturesque 
and  ornate  in  appearance;  but  those  of  the  present  age, 
as  exemplified  in  our  principal  cities,  as  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
New  Orleans,  &c.,  combine  external  elegance  of  struc¬ 
ture  with  judiciously  contrived  internal  arrangements 
that  tend  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  occu¬ 
pants  in  every  respect.  Practical  details  respecting 
house-building  and  matters  in  immediate  connection 
with  it,  are  given  elsewhere.  —  See  Building,  Brick¬ 
work,  &c. 

— A  temple ;  a  church ;  a  monastery ;  as,  a  religious  house. 

— A  household  ;  a  family  circle. 

"  I  am  all  the  daughters  of  my  father's  house." —  Shake. 

— Manner  of  living;  household  affairs;  domestic  routine; 
concerns  of  housekeeping ;  regulation  of  the  table ;  as, 
he  keeps  a  good  house,  they  have  set  up  house  together. 
—  A  family  of  ancestors,  descendants,  and  kindred  ;  a 
tribe ;  a  clan  ;  a  race  of  persons  from  the  same  stock ; 
lineage ;  as,  the  house  of  Brandenburg.  —  A  body  of  men 
united  in  their  legislative  capacity;  one  of  the  estates 
or  political  bodies  of  a  kingdom  or  state  assembled  in 
parliament,  congress,  diet,  or  any  legislative  session; 
ns,  the  House  of  Commons,  House  of  Representatives, 
the  upper  house,  lower  house,  &c. 

(Games.)  In  chess,  a  square  on  the  board,  looked 
upon  as  the  rightful  place  of  a  piece. 

—  A  house  of  public  entertainment ;  an  hotel ;  an  inn;  as, 
the  Girard  House,  Philadelphia. 

(Astral.)  The  station  of  a  planet  in  the  heavens. 

(Com.)  A  firm  ;  a  commercial  establishment;  a  mer¬ 
cantile  or  business  concern  ;  as,  the  house  of  Rothschild, 
Sons  &  Co. 

House  of  call,  a  tavern,  or  other  house  of  public  re¬ 
sort,  where  operatives  assemble  when  unemployed, 
ready  for  any  call  upon  their  services :  —  hence,  in  Eng¬ 
land!  a  drinking-saloon,  tavern,  or  gin-palace,  frequented 
by  its  own  set  of  customers. 

House,  of  correction,  a  prison  ;  a  jail ;  a  house  of  de¬ 
tention.  —  House  of  God.  a  temple,  church,  or  other 
sacred  edifice. —  To  bring  down  the  house,  to  elicit  a 
general  hurricane  of  applause  from  an  auditory  in  a 
theatre  or  other  place  of  popular  entertainment;  as, 
Garrick,  in  “  Richard,”  brought  down  the  house. 
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Honso,  f.  «•  To  shelter;  to  cover,  as  from  inclement 
weather;  to  protect  by  placing  under  cover;  as,  to 
house  cattle. 

“  Wit . . .  like  orange-trees  .  .  .  hous'd,  from  snow.”— Dryden. 

— To  drive  to  a  shelter  or  place  of  refuge.  —  To  harbor; 
to  admit  to  residence. 

“  Mere  cottagers  are  but  hous'd  beggars."  —  Bacon. 

-^To  place  in  and  cover  up,  as  in  the  grave. 

•'  He  .  . .  now  is  hous'd  in  his  sepulchre."  —  Sandys. 

— v.  n.  To  take  lodgings  ;  to  occupy  a  place  of  shelter ; 
to  dwell ;  to  reside  ;  to  take  up  one’s  abode ;  as,  to  house 
a  visitor. 

“  To  house  with  darkness  and  with  death.”—  Milton. 

, — To  ha7e  an  astrological  station  in  the  heavens. 

Hoiise'-boat,  n.  ( Naut .)  A  boat  covered  with  an 
awning. 

House'-brealter,  ( brdk’r ,)  n.  One  who  breaks  into 
a  house  by  day  for  the  purpose  of  robbery,  or  with  other 
felonious  intent:  a  burglar,  (when  entering  by  night.) 

Hon^e  -brcaking,  n.  Act  of,  or  forcibly  entering 
a  person’s  house  with  intent  to  plunder ;  when  the  of¬ 
fence  is  committed  at  night,  it  is  termed  burglary. 

House  Creek,  in  Georgia,  a  village  of  Wilcox  co. 

House  Creek,  in  North  Carolina,  a  P.  0.  of  Pitt  co. 

—A  township  of  Wake  co. 

House'-dog,  n.  A  watch-dog;  a  dog  kept  to  guard 
one’s  house  or  premises. 

House'ful,  a.  As  much  as  a  house  will  hold. 

House'liolcl,  n.  Those  who  keep  together  and  dwell 
under  the  same  roof,  and  compose  a  family. 

— a.  Belonging  to  the  house  and  family:  domestic. 

Ho  use' bolder,  n.  The  master  or  chief  of  a  household 
or  family;  one  who  keeps  house  with  his  family. 

House  holds,  n.  pi.  The  best  flour  made  from  red- 
wheat,  with  a  small  portion  of  white-wheat  mixed. 

House'hold-stulF,  re.  The  furniture  of  a  house; 
the  vessels,  utensils,  and  goods  of  a  family. 

llouse’keeper,  n.  One  who  occupies  a  house  with 
his  family ;  a  householder.  —  A  female  servant  who  has 
the  chief  care  of  the  family. 

Housekeeping,  n.  The  family  state  in  a  dwelling; 
care  of  domestic  concerns. 

— a.  Domestic;  useful  to  a  family. 

House'ieek,  n.  (Bot.)  See  Sf.mpervivcm. 

House'less.  a.  Destitute  of  a  house  or  habitation; 
destitute  of  shelter. 

Hotise'line,  n.  (Naut.)  A  small  cord  made  of  three 
small  yarns,  and  used  for  seizings. 

House'maid,  n.  A  female  servant  employed  to  keep 
a  house  clean,  &c. 

Ho (iHe’-pigeon,  n.  A  domesticated  or  tame  pigeon. 

House  of  Commons,  House  of  Lords.  See 

Parliament. 

House  of  Correction.  See  Prison. 

House  of  Representatives.  See  Congress. 

House,  ( Ro  man,)  n.  (Arch.)  The  houses  of  the 
poorer  classes  in  Rome  were  extremely  simple  in  struc¬ 
ture,  and  plain  in  appearance.  It  is  said  that  they  were 
exactly  the  same  in  every  respect  in  the  later  days  of 
the  empire  as  they  were  when  the  republic  was  estab¬ 
lished.  They  were  built  of  earth  and  unbaked  bricks, 
and  were  thatched  with  straw  or  reeds.  They  were  not 
more  than  a  single  story  in  height;  and  an  old  drawing 
of  a  Roman  cottage,  a  copy  of  which  is  given  in  Mazois’ 
Ruines  de  Prnnp&i,  represents  them  as  being  circular  in 
form,  with  a  wide  doorway  in  front,  and  an  overhanging 
roof  not  unlike  a  mushroom  in  shape.  The  houses  of 
the  wealthy  Romans,  which  were  built  of  marble,  and 
richly  adorned  with  paintings  and  sculpture,  exhibited 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  hovels  of  the  poorer  citizens 
—  pauper  urn  tabernas,  as  they  are  termed  by  Horace. 
Their  general  plan  and  character  may  be  gathered  from 
the  houses  that  were  discovered  when  excavations  were 
made  in  1755,  and  subsequent  years,  on  the  site  of  the 
buried  city  of  Pompeii,  which  was  destroyed  by  an 
eruption  of  Mt.  Vesuvius  in  the  year  79.  A  description 
of  that  which  is  known  as  the  house  of  Pansa,  which  is 
more  perfect  than  any  other  which  has  yet  been  cleared 
of  the  superincumbent  mass  of  ashes  and  scoriae,  will 
serve  to  furnish  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
best  houses  of  Rome  were  constructed.  That  part  of 
the  house  which  faces  the  street  is  divided  into  a  num¬ 
ber  of  small  shops  of  two  stories  in  height,  as  it  is  sup¬ 
posed,  which  were  let  out  for  different  purposes.  A 
passage  between  two  of  the  shops  leads  into  an  open 
court  or  atrium  (q.  v.),  which  was  surrounded  on  all 
sides  with  a  covered  gallery  or  cloister  resembling  a 
wide  veranda.  The  servants’  chambers,  a  summer 
dining-hall  or  tablinum,  and  reception-rooms  for  the 
accommodation  of  persons  who  desired  to  see  the  owner 
of  the  mansion  on  business,  are  ranged  round  this  court, 
which  contains  a  tank  of  water  in  the  centre.  A  passage 
by  the  side  of  the  summer  dining-hall  leads  into  an  inner 
court,  also  surrounded  by  a  covered  gallery,  the  roof  of 
which  was  also  supported  on  columns,  and  round  which 
were  placed  the  picture-gallery,  the  private  dining-room 
or  triclinium,  and  the  private  apartments  of  the  family. 
House-steward,  (-stu'erd.)  n.  A  domestic  employed 
in  the  care  and  management  of  a  family. 

House's  Spring’s,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Jef¬ 
ferson  co.,  about  28  m.  S.W.  of  St.  Louis. 
House’ville,  in  New  Yor!:,  a  post-village  of  Lewis  co., 
about  120  m.  N.W.  of  Albany. 

House'ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  P.  0.  of  Centre  co. 
House'-warming’,  n.  A  feast  of  merry-making  at 
the  time  a  family  enters  a  new  house. 

House'wife,  n.  The  mistress  of  a  family;  a  female 
economist;  a  good  manager.  —  A  little  case  or  bag  for 
articles  of  female  work;  —  pronounced  h uz'if. 


Honse'wifrly,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  mistress  of  a 
family;  economical;  frugal;  thrifty. 

— adv.  With  the  economy  of  a  careful  housewife. 

House'wifrry,  n.  The  business  of  a  mistress  of  a 
family;  female  business  in  the  economy  of  a  family; 
female  management  of  domestic  concerns. 

House'wrigllt,  n.  A  builder  of  houses;  an  architect. 

Hous'lng,  u.  [IT.  Iiousse,  a  horse-cloth.]  A  horse¬ 
cloth;  an  ornamental  covering  for  a  horse;  a  saddle-cloth. 

— pi.  The  trappings  of  a  horse. 

(Arch.)  The  space  taken  out  of  one  solid  to  admit 
the  insertion  of  another. 

(Naut.)  A  Houseline  ( q .  v.). 

Hous'sa,  HausSa,  a  former  empire  of  Central 
Africa,  bounded  N.  by  the  Sahara,  E.  by  Borneo,  S.  by 
Nufi  or  Tappa,  and  \V.  by  the  Juliba.  The  people  are 
negroes ;  aud  the  Foolalis  are  the  ruling  race.  Kareo, 
the  chief  town,  is  in  Lat.  12°  O'  19"  N.,  Lon.  80°  30'  E. 
The  country  is  well  watered  and  cultivated.  It  com¬ 
prises  the  present  kingdoms  of  Sokoto  and  Gondo. 

Houssaye  ( hfts-sd '),  Ausene,  a  French  author  and 
art  critic,  born  at  Bruyeres  in  1815.  After  contending 
seven  years  against  poverty,  he  became  connected,  in 
1838,  with  the  Revue  de  Paris,  in  which  he  commenced 
the  publication  of  his  Men  and  Women  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  afterwards  collected  in  two  volumes;  and  in 
1846  he  published  his  History  of  Dutch  and  Flemish 
Painting.  On  the  accession  of  Louis  Napoleon,  H.  was 
appointed  to  the  direction  of  the  Theater  Franfais, 
then  at  a  very  low  ebb,  into  which  he.  infused  new  life, 
and  having  in  1856  resigned  the  directorship,  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  M.  Empis.  His  most  noted  works  were: 
L'Histoire  du  Quarante-et-Uniime  Fauleuil  de  V Academie 
Frangaise  (1855) ;  Le  Roi  Voltaire  (1858) ;  Histoire  de  l' Art 
Frangais  (1860)  ;  Mademoiselle  CUopatre,  and  Blanche  et 
Marguerite  (1864).  Died  Feb.  26, 1896. 

Hous'ton,  Sam.,  general,  governor,  and  ex-president  of 
Texas,  b.  near  Lexington,  Rockbridge  co.,  Va.,  1793.  Ilis 
mother  having  settled  in  Blount  co..  Tennessee,  8  m. 
from  the  Cherokee  country,  H.  absconded, taking uphis 
abode  with  the  Indians,  with  whom  he  lived  after  their 
own  fashion  for  about  3  years.  In  1811  he  abruptly  re¬ 
turned  to  his  family.  In  1813,  during  the  war  against 
Great  Britain,  he  enlisted  as  a  common  soldier;  was 
chosen  ensign,  aud  fought  under  Jackson  with  a  cour¬ 
age  that  won  his  lasting  friendship.  In  1823  he  was 
chosen  member  of  Congress,  and  in  1827  governor  of 
Tennessee.  In  January,  1829,  he  married  the  daughter 
of  an  ex-governor;  and  in  the  following  April,  for  rea¬ 
sons  never  made  public,  abandoned  wife,  country,  and 
civilization,  was  adopted  as  a  son  by  the  chief  of  the 
Cherokee  nation,  and  was  formally  admitted  as  a 
chief.  In  1832  he  went  to  Washington,  and  procured 
the  removal  of  several  United  States  Indian  agents, 
on  charges  of  fraud,  but  got  into  personal  difficulties 
with  their  friends.  The  Texan  war  offered  a  new  field 
to  his  ambition.  II.  was  made  commander-in-chief. 
The  Americans  at  first  sustained  some  severe  defeats, 
and  II.  was  obliged  to  retreat  before  the  Mexicans  under 
Santa-Anna  for  nearly  300  m.,  but  suddenly  turning  on 
his  pursuers,  II.  fought  the  remarkable  and  decisive 
battle  of  San  Jacinto,  21st  April,  1836,  at  one  blow  anni¬ 
hilated  the  Mexican  army,  and  achieved  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Texas.  The  hero  of  San  Jacinto  was  elected 
first  president  of  Texas,  and  re-elected  in  1841;  and  on 
the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  U.  S.,  in  1845,  he  was  sent 
to  the  national  senate,  where  he  remained  until  1859, 
when  he  retired,  and  was  elected  governor  of  Texas.  He 
opposed  secession,  but  retired  into  private  life  when  he 
found  that  opposition  was  fruitless.  D.  1863. 

Hous’ton,  io  Arkansas,  a  post-village  of  Winston  co. 

Houston,  in  Delaware,  a  post-office  of  Perry  co. 

Houston,  in  Georgia,  a  central  co. ;  area,  about  570 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Ocmulgee  river,  and  Echacoonee,  Big 
Indian,  Lumpkin’s,  Mossy,  and  Sandy  Run  creeks. 
Surface,  level ;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Perry.  Pop.  21,613. 

— A  post-village  of  Heard  co.,  9  m.  S.W.  of  Franklin. 

Houston,  in  Florida,  a  post-village  of  Suwannee  co., 
about  78  m.  W.  of  Jacksonville. 

Houston,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Adams  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Randolph  co. 

Houston,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Jackson  co., 
about  15  m.  N.  W.  of  Brownstown. 

Houston,  in  hid.  Ter.,  a  P.  O.  of  Choctaw  Nation. 

Houston,  in  Kansas.  See  Manhattan. 

Houston,  in  Minnesota,  an  extreme  S.  E.  co.,  adjoining 
Iowa  aud  Wisconsin;  area,  about  565  sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Mississippi,  Houston,  and  Root  rivers.  Surface,  undu¬ 
lating  ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Caledonia.  Pop.  (1895)  15,556. 

— A  post-town  of  Houston  co. 

Houston,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Chick¬ 
asaw  co.,  on  the  Oktibbeha  creek,  about  850  m.  N.  N.  E. 
of  Jackson.  Pop.  (1897)  about  900. 

Houston,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Texas  co., 
about  100  m.  S.  of  Jefferson  city. 

Houston,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-office  of  York  co. 

Houston,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Shelby  co. 

Houston,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Allegheny  co. 

Houston,  in  South  Dakota,  a  post-office  of  Preslio  co. 

Houston,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of  Wayne  co., 
about  110  m.  S.  W.  of  Nashville. 

Houston,  in  Texas,  an  E.  co. ;  area,  about  1,200  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Neelies  and  Trinity  rivers,  besides  some  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  generally  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap. 
Crockett.  Pop.  (1890)  19,300. 

— A  city,  cap.  of  Harris  co.,  on  Buffalo  Bayou,  the  Southern 
Pac.  and  8  other  R.  Rs.,  49  m.  N.  W.  of  Galveston ;  has 
extensive  and  varied  manufactures  and  a  very  large 
trade.  Pop.  (1880)  13,000;  (1897)  about  29,750. 

Houston  Station,  in  Del.,  a  post-vill.  of  Kent  co. 

Hous'tonville,  in  N.  C.,  a  post-village  of  Iredell  co. 


Hove,  imp.  of  Heave,  (j.  v. 

— n.  A  disease  of  sheep;  wind  colic. 

Hove,  a  town  of  England,  in  Sussex,  1  m.  from  Brighton 
pop.  5,500. 

If  ov'el,  n.  [  A.S.  hrfel,  dim.  of  hof,  hofa,  a  house,  a  cave.] 
A  small  house;  a  cottage;  a  mean  house;  an  open  shed 
for  sheltering  cattle,  protecting  produce,  &c.,  from  the 
weather. 

— v.  a.  To  put  in  a  hovel ;  to  shelter. 

Hov'elling;,  n.  A  mode  of  preventing  chimneys  from 
smoking  by  carrying  up  two  of  the  sides  least  exposed 
to  the  current  of  air  higher  than  the  other  two,  or  by 
covering  the  top  and  leaving  the  orifices  on  all  the 
sides. 

Hov'er,  v.  n.  [WT.  hofiaso.]  To  flap  the  wings ;  to  hang 
over  or  about,  fluttering  or  flapping  the  wings ;  to  hang 
over  or  around,  with  irregular  motion.  —  To  stand  in 
suspense  or  expectation  ;  to  wander  about  from  place  to 
place  in  the  neighborhood. 

Hov'eringly,  adv.  In  a  hovering  manner. 

Ho'vite,  n.  (Min.)  A  white,  soft,  crumbly  mineral 
from  Hove,  near  Brighton,  England.  Comp.  Carbonic 
acid  44’4,  carbonate  of  lime  ‘28’3,  water  27 ’3.  This  com¬ 
pound  is  often  called  bicarbonate  of  lime. 

Mow.  (hou,)  adv.  [A.S.  hu;  Ger.  wie;  D.  hoe;  Dan. 
hoer ;  0.  Slav,  rakn,  from  the  Sansk.  has,  hau,  hu,  who? 
which?  what?]  In  what  way,  method,  or  manner;  by 
what  means. 

“  We  wonder  how  the  devil  they  got  there.”  —  Pope. 

— To  what  degree,  amount,  or  extent:  l»3r  what  quantity 
or  measure;  in  what  number  or  proportion. 
lt  Alas  !  how  light  a  cause  may  move 
Dissension  between  hearts  that  love.”  —Moore. 

— For  what  reason ;  from  what  cause. 

“  How  now,  my  love  ?  Why  is  your  cheek  so  pale  ? 

Hoiv  chance  the  roses  there  do  fade  so  fast?”  —  Shake. 

— In  what  state,  condition,  case,  predicament,  or  plight. 

“  Lord  help  ’em,  how  I  pities  them  unhappy  folks  on  shore  now.” 

William  Pitt. 

Note.  How  is  used  alike  in  the  interjectional,  relative, 
and  interrogative  sense ;  it  is  also  often  used  in  a  personal 
sense  as  an  exclamation,  interrogation,  or  interjection. 

“  How  the  wit  brightens  I  how  the  style  refines  !”—  Pope. 

Howadji,  ( how-dj'y ,)  n.  [Ar.]  A  traveller;  also,  a 
merchant,  in  Oriental  countries. 

llow'ai'd.  one  of  the  eldest  families  of  England.  The 
principal  are :  —  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Surrey,  and 
third  duke  of  Norfolk,  an  eminent  statesman  and  naval 
aud  military  commander,  distinguished  at  the  battle  of 
Flodden,  1488-1554.  Edward,  a  younger  brother  of  tlio 
preceding,  and  admiral  of  England,  killed  in  action 
with  the  French,  1512.  Henry,  earl  of  Surrey,  eldest 
son  of  Thomas,  an  accomplished  chevalier,  and  the  first 
polite  writer  of  love-verses  in  the  English  tongue,  be¬ 
headed  on  a  trumpery  charge  of  high  treason,  1516— ) 
1546.  Henry, second  son  of  the  poet,  and  earl  of  North¬ 
ampton,  known  as  a  trimmer  at  court  and  as  a  man  of 
letters,  implicated  in  the  murder  of  Overbury,  1539-1614. 

*  Charles,  known  as  Lord  Effingham  and  earl  of  Notting¬ 
ham,  and  grandson  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  commander 
of  the  channel  fleet  on  the  invasion  of  England  by  the 
Spanish  Armada,  1536-1624.  Thomas,  earl  of  Arundel, 
and  earl  marshal  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  known  as 
a  diplomatist  and  antiquary,  died  1646.  Henry,  his 
second  son,  and  sixth  duke  of  Norfolk,  by  whom  the 
Arundelian  marbles,  collected  by  his  father,  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  about  1668.  Charles, 
eleventh  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  formerly  earl  of  Surrey, 
known  as  a  statesman  in  opposition  to  Lord  North  and 
Pitt,  1746-1815. 

Ho  w'ard,  Catherine,  fifth  wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  n.  about 
1520,  was  the  daughter  of  Edmund  Howard,  3d  son  of 
the  second  duke  of  Norfolk.  She  was  married,  in  1540, 
to  the  king;  but.  two  years  afterwards,  be  sent  her  to 
the  scaffold,  under  pretext  of  unfaithfulness. 

Howard,  John,  an  English  philanthropist,  b.  at  Hack¬ 
ney,  1726.  In  1756  he  embarked  for  Lisbon,  in  order  to 
view  the  effects  of  the  recent  earthquake,  but  on  the 
passage  the  ship  was  taken  and  carried  to  France.  The 
hardships  he  suffered  and  witnessed  during  his  imprison¬ 
ment  first  roused  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  his 
future  labors.  On  being  released,  H.  retired  to  a  villa 
in  the  New  Forest, and  in  1758  he  married  a  second  wife, 
who  died  in  childbed  in  1765,  leaving  him  one  son.  He 
at  this  time  resided  at  Cardington,  near  Bedford,  where 
he  indulged  the  benevolence  of  his  disposition  by  con¬ 
tinually  assisting  and  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
poor.  In  1773  he  served  the  office  of  sheriff,  which,  as 
he  declared,  “  brought  the  distress  of  the  prisoners  more 
immediately  under  his  notice,”  and  led  him  to  form  the 
design  of  visiting  the  jails  throughout  England,  in 
order  to  devise  means  for  alleviating  the  miseries  of  the 
prisoners.  Having  done  so,  he  laid  the  result  of  his 
inquiries  before  the  House  of  Commons,  for  which  ha 
received  a  vote  of  thanks.  He  next  made  a  tour  through 
the  principal  parts  of  Europe,  and  published  his  State 
of  the  Prisons,  with  a  view  to  render  them  both  more 
humane  and  more  efficacious.  A  new  subject  now  en¬ 
gaged  his  attention,  namely,  the  management  of  laza¬ 
rettos,  and  the  means  of  preventing  the  communication 
of  the  plague  and  other  contagious  diseases.  In  this  he 
encountered  every  danger  that  can  he  conceived,  and 
having  become  personally  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
in  1789  he  published  An  Account  of  the  Principal  Laza¬ 
rettos  in  Europe,  with  Papers  relative  to  the  Plague ,”  &c. 
Actively  pursuing  this  salutary  and  benevolent  object, 
Mr.  Howard  took  up  his  residence  at  the  town  of  Chcr- 
son,  a  Russian  settlement  on  the  Black  Sea.  A  malignant 
fever  prevailed  there,  and  having  been  prompted  by 
humanity  to  visit  one  of  the  sufferers,  he  caught  the 
infection,  and  died,  Jan.  20, 1796  His  body  was  there 
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Interred,  and  every  respect  was  shown  to  his  memory  by 
the  Russian  authorities.  —  Edmund  Burke,  adverting  to 
the  merits  of  this  great  philanthropist  in  a  speech 
previous  to  the  election  at  Bristol,  in  1780,  thus  eulo¬ 
gizes  him  :  — “  He  has  visited  all  Europe,  not  to  survey 
the  sumptuousness  of  palaces,  or  the  stateliness  of 
temples ;  not  to  make  accurate  measurements  of  the 
|  remains  of  ancient  grandeur,  nor  to  form  a  scale  of  the 
curiosity  of  modern  art;  not  to  collect  metals  or  to  Col¬ 
late  manuscripts ;  but  to  dive  into  the  depths  of  dungeons ; 
to  plunge  into  the  infection  of  hospitals;  to  survey  the 
mansions  of  sorrow  and  pain  ;  to  take  the  gauge  and 
dimensions  of  misery,  depression,  and  contempt ;  to  re¬ 
member  the  forgotten,  to  attend  to  the  neglected,  to 
visit  the  forsaken,  and  to  compare  and  collate  the 
distresses  of  all  men  in  all  countries.  His  plan  is 
original,  and  it  is  as  full  of  genius  as  it  is  of  humanity. 
It  was  a  voyage  of  discovery  —  a  circumnavigation  of 
charity.”  A  statue,  in  a  Roman  garb,  by  Bacon,  was 
erected  to  his  memory  in  St.  Paul’s  cathedral.  His  Life 
was  written  by  Dr.  Aikin,  and  more  recently  have  ap¬ 
peared  a  Memoir  by  Mr.  llepworth  Dixon,  and  his  Cor- 
,  respondence,  edited  by  Field.  A  portrait  of  Howard,  by 
Mather  Brown,  is  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

Howard.  Oliver  Otis,  an  American  major-general,  b. 
in  Leeds,  Maine,  1830,  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in 
1850,  entered  West  Point  Academy  where  he  graduated 
in  1854,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Ordnance  Department. 
In  July,  1857,  he  was  made  first  lieutenant,  and  was 
attached  to  the  West  Point  Academic  Class,  as  Acting 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  in  which  capacity 
he  continued  until  1861.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war,  Lieut.  H.  resigned  his  commission  in  the  Ordnance 
Department,  aud  accepted  the  Colonelcy  of  a  regiment 
of  volunteers.  He  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  for  his  gallant  conduct  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers,  Sept.  3,  1863. 
His  brigade  formed  part  of  Gen.  McClellan’s  army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  in  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  May  31, 1862,  he 
lost  his  right  arm.  After  the  battle  of  Antietam,  he  took 
Gen.  Sedgwick's  division, in  Sumner's  corps, which  formed 
part  of  the  right  wing  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  H. 
Wits  made  Major-Gen.  of  Vols.,  Nov.  29, 1862,  and  his  divi¬ 
sion,  with  Newton’s,  was  the  first  to  cross  the  Rappa¬ 
hannock,  at  the  time  of  Burnside’s  battle  at  Fredericks¬ 
burg,  in  Dec.  1862.  Successively  commander  of  the  11th 
corps  (army  of  the  Potomac),  and  of  the  4th  corps 
(army  of  the  Cumberland),  Gen.  II.  greatly  distinguish¬ 
ed  himself  during  the  campaigns  of  18613,  1864,  Ac.  II  > 
commanded  the  army  of  the  Tenuessee  from  Jan.  4th, 
and  was  engaged  in  the  actions  of  Pocotaligo,  River's 
Bridge,  Bentonville,  during  the  campaign  terminating 
with  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  army  under  Gen. 
Johnson  at  Durham  Station,  April  26,  1865.  On  Dec.  21, 

1864,  he  was  appointed  Brigadier-General  of  the  U.  States 
army,  and  on  March  13,  1865,  he  received  the  brevet  of 
Major-General  of  the  U.  States  army  for  gallant  and 
meritorious  services  at  the  battle  of  Erza  Church,  and 
during  the  campaign  against  Augusta,  Ga.  On  May  12. 

1865,  hewas  appointed  Commissioners  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau,  his  duties  lasting  until  1872.  The  affairs  of 
this  bureau  were  mismanaged  by  some  of  the  officials, 
and  he  was  tried  by  court-martial,  but  was  honorably 
acquitted.  He  commanded  the  expedition  against  the 
Nez  Perces  Indians  (1877),  and  served  in  other  Indian 
campaigns;  was  in  command  at  West  Point  (1881-82)  , 
in  the  Department  of  the  Platte  (1882-86)  ;  promoted 
major-general  (1886),  and  became  commander  of  the 
Department  of  the  Atlantic  (1888) ;  retired  in  1894. 

!] I  aw  ard,  in  Indiana,  a  N.  central  co. ;  area,  3u0  sq.  m. 
Surface,  level,  soil,  fertile.  In  the  natural  gas  belt. 
Products,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  butter,  wool,  live  stock.  Cap. 
Kokomo.  Pop.  (1890)  26,186. 

How'ard,  in  Iowa,  a  N.N.E.  co.,  adjoining  Minnesota; 
area,  about  480  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Turkey  and  Upper  Iowa 
rivers.  Surface,  gently  sloping  toward  the  S.E. ;  soil, 
fertile.  Cap.  Cresco.  Pop.  (1895)  13,221. 

—A  township  of  Howard  co. 

—A  township  of  Story  co. 

How'ard,  in  Maryland,  a  central  co. ;  area,  aliout  250 
sq.  m.  Hirers,  Patapsco,  and  Patuxent  rivers.  Surface, 
uneven;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Elizabeth  City.  Pop.  (1890) 
16,269. 

How'ard,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  of  Montcalm  co., 
on  the  G.  R.  A  I.  R.R.,  34  m.  N.E.  of  Grand  Rapids. 
Pop.  (1894)  1,391. 

How'ard,  in  Missouri,  a  N.  central  co. ;  area,  about 
450  sq.  ni.  Hirers.  Missouri  river,  and  Bonne  Femme 
and  Moniteau  creeks.  Surface,  undulating;  soil,  ex¬ 
tremely  fertile.  Cap.  Fayette.  Pop.  (1890)  17,371. 
How'ard,  in  Montana,  a  post-office  of  Custer  co. 
How'ard,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Steuben  co.,  about  G6  ni.  S.  of  the  city  of  Rochester. 
Pop.  (1890)  1,938. 

How'ard,  in  Ohio,  a  flourishing  post-township  of 
Knox  co. 

How'ard,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Centre  co.,  about  10  m.  N.E.  of  Bellefonte.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  600. 

How'ard,  in  Texas,  a  post-office  of  Ellis  co. 
How'ard,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Brown  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Sheboygan  co.,  about  7  m.  N.W.  of 
Sheboygan. 

How'ard  Centre,  in  Iowa,  a  post-township  of  How'¬ 
ard  co. 

How'ard  Cake,  in  Minn.,  a  post-vill.  of  Wright  co. 
How'ardsville,  in  Illinois,  a  P.  0.  of  Jo  Daviess  co. 
—A  village  of  Stephenson  co.,  208  m.  N.  of  Springfield. 
How'ardsville,  in  Maryland,  a  jKist-village  of  Bal¬ 
timore  co.,  on  the  West.  Maryland  R.R. 
How'ardsville,  in  Mich.,  a  p.-vill.  of  St.  Joseph  co. 


How'ardsville,  in  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Albe¬ 
marle  co..  on  the  James  river  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
R.R.,  about  80  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Richmond. 

How'ardsville,  in  Neio  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Oswego  co. 

Howbeit,  ( hou-be'it ,)  adv.  [hou>,  be,  and  if.)  Be  it  as 
it  may;  nevertheless;  notwithstanding;  however;  yet; 
but. 

“  Howbeit  the  Kuglish  colonies  in  Ireland  did  win  ground  upon 
the  Irish.”  —  Davies. 

How'dali,  Hon  dall,  n.  [Hind,  haudah.]  A  seat 
(F’ig.  212;  erected  on  an  elephant’s  back.  It  is  of  vari¬ 
ous  forms,  aud  usually  covered  iu  overhead. 

Howe,  Elias,  b.  in  Spenser,  Mass.,  1819;  d.  1867.  The 
inventor  of  the  Sewino-machine. 

Howe,  Richard,  Earl,  a  British  admiral,  b.  1725,  was 
the  second  son  of  Lord  Viscount  Howe;  entered  the 
navy  at  14,  and  distinguished  himself  for  courage  aud 
seamanship  as  he  rose  through  the  various  ranks  of  the 
service  to  that  of  post-captain.  In  1758  he  succeeded 
(by  his  elder  brother’s  death)  to  the  family  estates  aud 
honors ;  but  he  was  true  to  the  sea,  and  was  in  constant 
active  employment  to  the  end  of  the  Seven  Years’  War. 
When  Fiance  took  part  against  England  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  war,  II.  was  admiral  of  the  English  fleet  off  the 
American  coast,  and  gained  great  credit  by  successfully 
keeping  the  French  admiral  D’Estaingiu  check  through¬ 
out  1778.  At  the  end  of  that  year  H.  returned  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  performed  the  important  service  of  relieving 
Gibraltar.  In  1788  he  was  made  an  earl.  At  tlie  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  war  against  France  in  1793,  II.  took 
the  command  of  the  western  channel  fleet  at  the  king’s 
earnest  and  personal  request.  In  the  next  year  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  bringing  the  main  French  republican  fleet  to 
action,  and  gained  a  decisive  and  important  victory, 
called  by  the  English  the  Battle  of  the  First  of  Jane.  In 
1797,  Lord  H.  exerted  himself  with  great  success  to 
quell  the  mutiny  among  the  seamen  at  Portsmouth, 
and  d.  1799. —  Sir  William,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
called  by  Lee  ,l  the  most  indolent  of  mortals,”  succeeded 
General  Gage  in  the  chief  command  of  the  British  forces 
in  America,  having  landed  at  Boston  in  May,  1775.  He 
commanded  at  the  attack  on  Bunker  Hill,  was  besieged 
in  Boston  during  the  next  winter,  evacuated  that  town 
in  the  ensuing  spring,  and  retired  to  Halifax.  In  Au¬ 
gust,  1776,  he  defeated  the  Americans  on  Long  Island, 
and  took  possession  of  New  York  in  September.  After 
the  campaign  of  the  Jerseys,  he  set  sail  from  New  York, 
and  entered  Chesapeake  Bay.  Having  previously  se¬ 
cured  the  command  of  the  Schuylkill,  he  crossed  it  with 
his  army,  and  repelled  the  attack  of  the  Americans  at 
Germantown.  In  May,  1778,  he  was  succeeded  iu  the 
command  by  Genera!  Clinton.  D.  1814. 

Howe,  Samuel  Gridley,  i.l. d.,  an  American  physician 
and  philanthropist,  B.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  1801.  After  grad¬ 
uating  at  Brown  University,  lie  studied  medicine  in  Bos¬ 
ton  ;  and  becoming  interested  in  the  cause  of  Greek  in¬ 
dependence,  he  embarked  for  Greece  in  1824.  Landing 
in  the  Peloponnesus  at  the  darkest  period  of  the  war, 
he  joined  the  feeble  band  which  was  trying  to  oppose 
Ibrahim  Pasha.  II.  endeavored  to  organize  an  ambu¬ 
lance  and  hospital  service,  but  failed,  owing  to  the 
Greeks  being  only  able  to  maintain  a  guerrilla  warfare. 
In  1826  he  accompanied  an  expedition  to  Crete,  and  was 
shut  lip  for  some  time  in  the  fortress  of  Grabura,  from 
which  he  at  length  escaped.  In  1827  he  was  present  at 
the  engagements  of  the  Piraeus,  Ovopo,  Volo,  Ac.,  and  was 
subsequently  placed  by  Mavrocordato  at  tbe  bend  of  the 
surgical  staff,  with  the  title  of  Archichirungos.  Famine 
now  threatened  the  Greeks,  and  Dr.  H.  returned  to  his 
own  country  to  procure  supplies  which  would  avert  this 
calamity.  These  were  liberally  given  by  the  U.  States 
people,  and  II.  re-embarked  for  Greece,  followed  by  other 
vessels  carrying  material  of  war  and  volunteers.  This 
help  in  their  darkest  hour  has  never  been  forgotten  by 
the  Greek  people.  Dr.  II.  superintended  in  person  the 
distribution  of  these  supplies  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Afterwards  he  obtained  a  tract  of  land  from 
the  Greek  govt.,  and  established  on  the  isthmus  of  Cor¬ 
inth  a  colony  made  up  of  Greek  refugees,  driven  from 
their  homes  by  the  Turks,  and  remained  in  Greece  until 
her  independence  was  secured.  The  Greek  govt,  be¬ 
stowed  upon  him  the  order  of  St.  Sauveur.  After  visit¬ 
ing  Switzerland,  II  was  in  Paris  during  the  revolution 
of  July,  1830,  and  was  one  of  the  few  who  escorted  La- 
Fayette  across  the  barricaded  streets  to  take  possession 
of  the  Hotel-de-Yille,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
revolutionary  movement.  After  pursuing  his  medical 
studies  in  Paris,  Dr.  H.  returned  home  in  1832.  Becom¬ 
ing  interested  in  the  condition  of  the  blind,  lie  offered 
to  organize  and  put  in  operation  a  habitation  for  their 
special  instruction,  a  charter  for  which  had  already  been 
obtained,  but  no  beginning  made.  After  certain  pre¬ 
liminaries  he  went  to  Europe  to  obtain  teachers,  also 
to  carry  supplies  which  had  been  raised  here  for  the 
Poles,  tlien  in  insurrection.  While  in  Paris  he  was  made 
President  of  the  Polish  Revolutionary  Committee,  and 
undertook  the  critical  service  (ill  which  several  had 
failed)  of  carrying  supplies  to  the  Polish  corps  il’armee 
whicli  had  crossed  the  Prussian  frontier,  but  refused  to 
laydown  their  arms.  lie  succeeded  in  this;  but  was 
arrested  and  thrown  into  prison  by  the  Prussian  gov. 
After  a  brief  detention,  his  liberation  was  effected  by  the 
U.  States  authorities.  Returning  to  Mass.,  he  resumed 
the  enterprise  in  behalf  of  the  blind,  gathering  a  half- 
dozen  blind  children  into  his  father’s  house,  and  thus 
forming  the  germ  of  the  Massachusetts  Institution  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind,  of  which  Dr.  II.  has  ever 
since  been  the  director.  His  labors  have  become  known 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  through  his  success  in 
imparting  the  elements  of  language  to  Laura  Bridge- 
man,  a  blind  deaf  mute,  the  first  person  of  that  class 


known  to  have  acquired  the  free  use  of  words.  Equal 
success  crowned  Ills  efforts  to  teach  other  blind  deaf- 
mutes.  Dr.  H.  so  modified  and  improved  the  existing 
mode  of  printing  for  the  blind  as  to  make  it  really 
available  and  useful.  His  method  was  pronounced  the 
best  by  the  elaborate  report  of  the  jury  of  the  British 
Great  Exhibition  in  1851,  and  he  received  a  medal,  as  also 
another  at  the  Art  Exhibition  of  Paris  in  1867.  Partly  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  services  to  humanity,  and  partly, 
perhaps,  as  an  atonement  for  wrong  done  him,  the  king 
of  Prussia  sent  him  a  costly  gold  medal.  When  the 
Cretan  revolt  broke  out,  Dr.  H.  appealed  to  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  his  countrymen  in  behalf  of  those  islanders. 
A  system  of  contributions  was  organized,  and  Dr.  II  re¬ 
visited  Greece  after  an  interval  of  40  years,  as  the 
almoner  of  America,  and,  as  before,  he  carefully  superin¬ 
tended  in  person  the  distribution  of  the  supplies.  Dr. 
II  was  the  first  person  in  this  country  who  demon¬ 
strated  the  educability  of  idiots  by  systematically  train¬ 
ing  several  blind  idiotic  children.  He  subsequently  or¬ 
ganized  the  first  public  institution  for  the  training  of 
this  class  of  unfortunates.  He  labored  during  20  years 
to  introduce  articulate  speech  into  the  education  of 
deaf-mutes.  The  recent  adoption  of  this  measure  under 
the  sanction  of  the  commonwealth  is  principally  due  to 
liis  exertions  in  its  behalf.  D.  1876. 

How'ei,  n.  A  smoothing-tool  used  by  coopers. 

— v.  a.  To  make  smooth  by  tooling:  as,  to  howel  a  cask. 

Howell,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township, 
cap.  of  Livingston  county,  about  33  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Lansing.  Pop.  of  village  (1894)  2,560. 

Howell,  in  Missouri,  a  S.  county,  adjoining  Arkansas  ; 
area,  about  920  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Spring  river,  and  nu¬ 
merous  smaller  streams.  Surface,  billy;  soil,  in  some 
parts  fertile.  Cap.  West  Plains.  Pop.  (1890)  18,618. 

Howell,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post-township  of  Monmouth 
county. 

Howell.  in  Ohio,  a  post-office  of  Lawrence  co. 

Howell.  iu  South  Dakota,  a  township  of  Hand  co. 

Howell’s  Depot,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Or¬ 
ange  co. 

How'ellsville,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-township  in 
Robeson  co. 

How'ellville,  in  Penna.,  a  post-office  of  Montour  co. 

How'erton’s,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Essex  co. 

Howe’s  Corner,  in  Maine,  a  post-office  of  Andros¬ 
coggin  co. 

Jlowev'er,  adv.  [ How  and  ever.]  In  whatever  man¬ 
ner,  way,  or  degree :  as,  however  anxious  he  may  be. 

— At  all  events;  happen  what  will;  at  least. 

“  Our  chief  end  is  to  .  .  .  enjoy,  if  it  may  be,  all  good,  however 
the  chiefest.”  —  TUlotson. 

Howev'er,  conj.  Nevertheless;  notwithstanding;  yet; 
though;  as,  I  shall  not,  however,  revoke  my  decision. 

**  You  might  howe'er  have  took  a  fairer  ■way."  —  Dryden. 

llow'itt,  William,  an  English  author,  b.  1795.  He 
was  brought  up  in  the  principles  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and,  in  1823,  in  conjunction  with  his  wife  Mart, 
brought  out  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  the  Forest  Min¬ 
strel,  which  was  favorably  received.  Becoming  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  popular  writer,  H.  produced,  during  a  decade 
of  years,  the  Book  of  the  Seasons ;  History  of  Priest¬ 
craft  (which  has  passed  through  10 editions);  The  Rural 
Life  of  Fngland,  Ac.  In  1840,  the  Howitts  took  up 
tlieir  abode  in  Germany,  where  Mr.  H.  produced,  in 
1841,  liis  popular  Student  Life  in  Geo-many,  and  in  1841, 
tlie  Rural  and  Domestic  Life  of  Germany.  Following 
these,  appeared,  in  1846,  his  Homes  and  Haunts  of  the 
English  Poets-,  The  Hall  and  the  Hamlet  (1847);  and,  in 
1852,  the  History  of  Scandinavian  Literature,  the  joint 
work  of  himself  and  wife.  In  1852,  Mr.  II  proceeded  to 
Australia,  where  he  remained  for  two  years,  and  on  his 
return  published  the  results  of  his  travel  under  the 
title,  Land,  Labor,  and  Gold,  or  Two  Years  in  Victoria. 
During  the  period  1S54-61,  the  Illustrated  History  of 
England  (6  vols.),  and  The  Ruined  Castles  and  Abbeys 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  proceeded  from  his  pen. 
In  1865  he  published  the  History  of  Discovery  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand.  Mr.  H  for  some 
years  was  proprietor  and  editor  of  Howitt’s  Journal. 
His  wife  was  one  of  the  most  charming  of  English 
novelists.  Wm.  Howitt  D.  in  1879.  Mary  D.  1888. 

Howitzer,  ( hourits'r,)n .  [Ger .haubitz,  probably  from 
haube,  a  dome  or  cupola,  from  its  shape.]  (Gun.)  A 
kind  of  gun.  from  which  large  shot  and  shell  may  be 
thrown  at  short  ranges.  These  guns  are  constructed  in 
brass  and  iron.  Brass  howitzers  form  part  of  a  field- 
battery,  and  are  used  for  firing  shell  to  clear  a  village, 
or  any  similar  position  that  it  is  Decessary  to  occupy. 
They  vary  in  length  from  2  feet  to  4  feet  9  inches,  and 
will  throw  4%  inch  and  o)/£  inch  shells.  Iron  how¬ 
itzers,  from  4  to  5  feet  in  length,  which  throw  8-inch  and 
10-inch  shells,  are  used  in  sieges,  especially  for  ricochet 
firing.  HoAvitzers  are  longer  than  mortars,  and  shorter 
than  guns  of  the  same  calibre;  they  require  a  small 
charge  of  powder,  but  the  angle  of  elevation  at  which 
they  are  fired  is  high.  They  were  first  used  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  service  about  the  end  of  the  17th  century. 

Hon  k'er.n.  [D.  hocker.]  (Haul.)  Same  as  Hooker,  q.v. 

Howl,  v.  n.  [D.  huilen  ;  Ger.  hevlen  ;  L.  Sax.  hulen  ;j 
Dan.  hyle. ;  akin  to  Lat.  ululo  ;  Gr.  ololuzb  ;  Heb.  yalal, 
to  wail,  to  howl.]  To  cry  as  a  dog  or  wolf;  to  utter  a 
particular  kind  of  loud,  long-drawn,  and  mournful 
sound  ;  to  make  a  prolonged  deep  cry.  —  To  utter  a  loud, 
mournful  sound,  expressive  of  pain  or  distress  :  to  wail ; 
to  yell. 

"  New  widows  howl,  new  orphans  cry." —  Shahs. 

— To  roar,  as  a  tempest;  to  make  a  loud  uproar;  as,  the 
howling  winds. 

( Ship-building .)  To  scarf  a  ship’s  futtocks  into  th* 
ground-timbers. 
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Howling  wilderness,  a  desert,  or  wild  desolate  tract, 
inhabited  by  wild  beasts,  reptiles,  Ac. 

Howl,  v.  n.  To  utter  or  speak  with  outcry. 

“  Tell  thy  horrid  tale  to  savages,  aod  howl  it  out  in  deserts." 

Philips. 

— n.  A  loud,  protracted  wail ;  the  cry  of  a  dog  or  wolf,  or 
other  like  sound  ;  the  cry  of  a  human  being  in  horror 
and  anguish  ;  a  yell. 

How'land,  in  Maine,  a  post-township  of  Penobscot 
co.,  abt.  90  ni.  N.E.  of  Augusta. 

How' land,  in  Ohio,  a  township  of  Trumbull  co. 

How'land,  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Putnam  co. 

Hew'land’s,  in  Indiana,  a  post-office  of  Marion  co. 

Howl'  er,  ».  One  who  yells. 

( Zoiil .)  See  Mycf.tes. 

Howlet.w.  [Fr.  hulolte.]  ( Ornith .)  A  bird  of  the  owl 
family,  Slrix  fiammea ;  so  called  from  its  mournful, 
howling  voice. 

How'lett.,  in  New  Yorlc,  a  village  of  Suffolk  co.  Its 
post-office  is  Quogue. 

Howlett  Hill,  in  New  York,  a  P.  0.  of  Onondaga  co. 

Howling'  Monkey,  n.  See  Mycetes. 

Howlite,  n.  (Min.)  A  white  mineral  found  in  small 
rounded  nodules  in  Nova  Scotia  ;  sp.  gr.  ‘2'55.  Comp. 
Boric  acid  43  0,  silica  15-8,  lime  29-4,  water  118. 

Howqna,  (hou'kwd,)  a.  [From  the  name  of  a  famous 
Chinese  tea-merchant  at  Canton.]  Relating  to,  or  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  certain  fine  description  of  tea. 

Howsoev'er,  adv.  [how,  so,  and  ever.]  In  what  man¬ 
ner  soever ;  to  whatever  degree.  —  Although ;  though. 

11  The  man  doth  fear  God,  howsoever  it  seems  not  in  him."  Shake. 

Howtll,  a  town  of  Ireland,  on  the  peninsula  which 
forms  the  N.  boundary  of  the  bay  of  Dublin,  8  m.  E.N.E. 
of  the  city.  It  is  a  watering-place  much  resorted  by 
the  residents  of  Dublin.  Pop.  2,600.  The  Hill  of  Ilowth, 
which  forms  a  high  rocky  peninsula  at  the  extremity 
of  the  bay,  is  celebrated  in  history  and  literature. 

Hoy,  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  2  in.  from  Stromness. 
Area,  75  sq.  m.  Fishing  engages  the  inhabitants. 

Hoy.  n.  [Dan.  and  S wed. ;  Ger.  and  Fr.  heu.\  (Naut.)  A 
small  sloop-rigged  vessel,  frequently  used  as  a  conveyance 
for  passengers  and  goods  coastwise;  as,  a  Margate  hoy. 

“  The  hoy  went  to  London  every  week  loaded  with  mackerel.” 

Cowper. 

Hoy,  interj.  [See  Ahoy.]  An  exclamation  equivalent  to 
ahoy!  hey!  hallo! 

Hoy'  mail,  n. ;  pi.  IIoymen.  One  who  commands  or 
navigates  a  hoy. 

Hoys'ville.  in  Virginia,  a  village  of  Loudon  co.,  abt. 
165  m.  N.  of  Richmond. 

H.  P.  Abbreviation  of  horse-power,  as  relating  to  a 
steam-engine ;  also  of  half -pay. 

H.  It.  H.  Abbreviation  of  His  or  Her  Royal  Highness. 

Huacliayiure,  (hwa-cha-poo’ra,)  a  promontory  of 
Chili,  S.  America,  Lat.  34°  58'  S.,  Lon.  72°  17'  W. 

Huaclio,  ( hwa'cho ,)  a  small  bay  of  Peru,  abt.  63  m.  N. 
N.W.  of  Callao.  There  is  a  small  town  of  the  same  name 
about  1  m.  from  the  coast. 

Hua'fo,  an  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  See  Guafo. 

II  uailas,  a  province  of  Peru.  See  Huaylas. 

Hunllaga,  ( oo-al-ya'ga ,)  a  river  of  Peru,  rising  in  the 
Andes,  and  after  a  N.E.  course  of  about  500  m.  joining 
the  Amazon,  Lat.  5°  S.,  Lon.  75°  40'  W.  It  rises  13,200 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  forms  in  its  course  quite  a 
number  of  cataracts. 

Huam  iclmca.  (hwd-ma-chod'ko,)  or  Guamachuco,  a 
town  of  Peru,  in  tile  dept,  and  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  Tru¬ 
jillo,  about  55  m.  E.N.E.  of  Trujillo. 

Huamalies,  ( hwd-ma-le.es ',)  or  Guamalies,  a  prov.  of 
Peru,  dept,  of  Junin,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  central  ridge 
of  the  Andes.  Area,  abt.  3,870  sq.  m.  Min.  Mercury 
and  silver.  There  are  ruins  of  ancient  Peruvian  tem¬ 
ples,  palaces,  and  fortresses.  Pop.  35,000. 

Huaniang'a,  ( hwa-mdng'ga ,)  or  Guamanga,  a  city  of 
Peru,  cap.  of  a  prov.  of  its  own  name  and  of  the  dept,  of 
A  vacucho,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Apurimac,  about  140  m. 
N.N.VV.  of  Cuzco.  This  city  was  founded  by  Pizarro  in 
1539,  and  in  this  vicinity,  in  1824,  Sucre  defeated  the 
Spaniards,  and  thereby  ended  their  rule,  in  S.  America. 
Pop.  20,000. 

Hiiamantla,  ( hwa-mant'la ,)  a  town  of  Mexico,  State 
of  Puebla.  It  was  the  scene  of  an  engagement,  Oct.  9, 
1847.  between  the  Mexicans  under  Santa  Anna,  and  a 
small  force  of  Americans,  in  which  the  former  were  de¬ 
feated  with  considerable  loss. 

II uaniHI  i  n,  (wam-bleen',)  or  Socorro,  an  island  off  the 
W.  coast  of  Patagonia;  Lat.  44°  49'  S.,  Lon.  75°  15'  W. 

Hu  unaeo,  (hwa-na'ko,)  n.  [Peruv.]  (Zool.)  The  Gua- 
naco,  a  variety  of  the  Llama,  q.  v. 

Hu  aneane,  (wan-ka’ne,)  a  prov.  of  Peru,  dept,  of 
Puno  ;  pop.  56,765. 

Huaucavelica,  (wan-ka-va-lee’ka,)  or  Guancabelica, 
a  town  of  Peru,  cap.  of  a  dept,  of  its  own  name,  abt.  80 
m.  W.N.W.  of  Guamanga.  It  is  built  in  the  Andes, 
11,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  Extensive  mines  of  gold,  silver, 
and  mercury  are  worked  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  of  town 
10,000,  of  the  dept.  90,000. 

Huauta,  ( wan'ta ,)  or  Guanta,  or  IIuancayo,  a  town  of 
Peru,  cap.  of  a  prov.  of  its  own  name,  in  the  dept,  of 
Junin,  abt.  25  m.  S.E.  of  Janja ;  pop.  of  prov.  30,000. 

Huanuco,  ( wa-noo'ko ,)  or  Guanuco,  a  town  of  Peru, 
dept,  of  Junin,  abt.  180  m.  N.N.E.  of  Lima;  pop.  5,000. 

Huaqui,  a  river  of  Mexico.  See  Yaqui. 

H  uara/.,  ( wa-ras ',)  a  town  of  Peru,  cap.  of  the  dept,  of 
Ancach,  abt.  130  m.  S.E.  of  Trujillo;  pop.  6,000. 

Huavi.  ( wa-ree',i  a  town  of  Peru,  abt.  160  m.  E.S.E.  of 
Trujillo;  pop.  5,500. 

Huarocliiri,  (wa-ro-che-ree' ,)  or  Guarochiri,  a  town 
of  Pein,  dept,  of  Lima,  abt.  60  m.  E.  of  Lima  ;  pop.  4,000. 

Huasacualco,  ( hwas-a-kwal'ko ,)  or  Guazacualco,  a 


river  of  Mexico,  enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  between  the 
States  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Tobasco. 

Huasco,  ( hwas'co ,)  or  Guasco,  a  town  of  Chili,  abt.  110 
m.  N.  of  Coquimbo. 

Huas'colite,  n.  (Min.)  A  sulphuret  of  lead  and  zinc 
resembling  galena,  q.  v.,  from  Ingahaus,  prov.  of  Huasco. 

Hiiatulco,  a  port  of  Mexico.  See  Guatulco. 

Hnawra,  ( hwow'ra ,)  or  Guawra,  a  sea-port  town  of 
Peru,  in  the  prov.  of  Chancay,  dept,  of  Lima,  and  about 
50  m.  N.W.  of  Chancay. 

Huaylas,  (liwi'las,)  or  Huailas,  or  Guailas,  a  prov. 
of  Peru,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Andes;  area,  abt.  4,640 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Salta,  and  numerous  smaller  streams. 
Min.  Gold  and  silver  in  considerable  quantities.  Pop. 
95,000. 

Hub,  n.  [See  Hob.]  The  nave,  or  central  cylindrical 
part  of  a  wheel. 

— A  goal  or  mark  at  which  quoits,  &c.,  are  thrown.  — The 
hilt  or  haft  of  a  weapon ;  as,  to  drive  a  dirk  home  to  the 
hub.  —  In  the  U.  States,  a  protuberant  obstruction  in 
a  public  road.  —  A  projecting  piece  on  a  wheel,  for  the 
insertion  of  a  crank-pin. 

Up  to  the  hub,  sunk  in  a  quandary,  like  a  wheel  sunk 
to  the  hub  in  a  slough  ;  greatly  embarrassed  ;  heavily 
involved. 

Hub  of  the  universe.  A  burlesque  designation  popu¬ 
larly  applied  to  the  city  of  Boston,  Mass. 

“  Boston  State-House  is  the  hub  of  the  Solar  System." 

O.  IF.  Holmes. 

Hnli'baril.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Trumbull  co.,  8  m.  N.E.  of  Youngstown,  on  Erie  R.R. 
Has  iron  mills.  Pop.  of  village  (1897)  about  1,580. 

Hnb'bard,  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Dodge  co. 

Hub' barils ton,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-town  and 
township  of  Worcester  co.  Pop.  (1895)  1,327. 

H  ub  ba  i’ll*  ton.  in  Michigan ,  a  post-village  of  Ionia  co. 

Huli'liardstoivn,  in  IT.  Virginia,  a  P.O.  of  Wayne  co. 

Hub'barclsville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Madison  co. 

Hub'baril  ton,  in  Vermont,  a  post-town  of  Rutland 
co.,  about  45  m.  S.S.W.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  (1890)  506. 

Hnb'barilton  River,  in  Vermont,  enters  Poultney 
river  from  Addison  co. 

Hub'ble-bub'ble,  n.  A  kind  of  tobacco-pipe,  gen¬ 
erally  formed  of  the  shell  of  a  cocoa-nut,  with  a  bowl 
inserted  at  one  part,  and  a  reed  for  the  mouthpiece  at 
another.  The  shell  is  partially  filled  with  water,  and 
the  smoke  being  drawn  through  it  produces  a  gurgling 
noise;  hence  the  name.  The  hubble-bubble  is  com¬ 
monly  used  by  the  natives  of  the  East  Indies. 

Hub'bleton,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson 
co.,  abt.  10  m.  W.  of  Waterton. 

Hub  bub,  a.  [P  robably  formed  from  the  repetition  of 
hoop  or  whoop.]  A  great  noise  of  many  confined  voices ; 
a  tumult;  riot;  uproar. 

“  An  universal  hubbub  wild  of  stunning  sounds.  " — Milton. 

Hubbub-boo',  n.  [Formed  from  hubbub.]  A  howling. 

Hub' by,  a.  Full  of  hubs,  or  projections  of  surface  ; 
as,  a  hubby  road.  (American.) 

Hub'elsville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  of  Hun¬ 
tingdon  co. 

Hu'bert,  (Order  of  St.,)  the  highest  Bavarian  order  of 
knighthood,  founded  in  1444. 

Hub'lersbui’g,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Centre  co.,  abt.  88  m.  N.W.  of  Harrisburg ; 

Hiib'nerite,  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  found  in  some  of 
the  silver  mines  of  Nevada,  of  a  brownish-red  color  and 
opaque.  Occurs  in  columnar  masses  or  foliated.  Sp. 
gr.  7 '14.  Comp.  Tungstic  acid  76'6,  protoxide  of  man¬ 
ganese  23-4. 

II  lie,  Evariste  Regis,  Abb£,  (hook,)  a  French  mission¬ 
ary  priest,  B.  at  Toulouse,  1813.  After  being  ordained, 
he  embarked  in  1839  for  China,  arrived  at  Macao,  and 
entered  upon  the  functions  of  a  former  missionary, 
who  had  been  put  to  death.  For  five  years  he  travelled 
throughout  China  and  Tartary,  and  at  length  took  up  a 
residence  in  a  Buddhist  monastery,  to  study  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  literature  of  Buddhism.  Commanded  by  the 
emperor  of  China  to  return,  he  travelled  back  to  Ma¬ 
cao,  and  embarked  there,  in  1852,  for  France,  but 
stopped  at  Ceylon,  whence  he  wandered  through  India, 
Egypt,  and  Palestine.  On  his  return  to  France,  at  the 
beginning  of  1853,  he  collated  and  arranged  his  notes  of 
travel,  and  published  Annals  of  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith  in  China  :  Travels  in  Tartary,  Thibet,  and  China  ; 
The.  Chinese  Empire  and  Christianity  in  China,  —  all  of 
which  became  very  popular,  and  were  translated  into 
most  of  the  European  languages.  Several  of  his  works 
have  been  reproduced  in  an  English  form,  and  have  at¬ 
tracted  considerable  attention.  D.  1860. 

Hack.  n.  A  species  of  German  river-trout. 

HucK'abaek,  n.  A  kind  of  linen  ornamented  with 
raised  figures,  used  for  table-cloths,  towels,  pinafores,  &c. 

llin-klc.  (huk'l.)  n.  [Dim.  of  L.  Ger.  hucke,  the  back.] 
The  hip  ;  anything  projecting  in  the  form  of  a  hip. 

Hiic'kle-backetl,  (-bdkt,)  a.  Round-shouldered. 

Huc'kleberry,  n.  [Ger.  prickelbeere.]  (Rot.)  See 
Vaccintum. 

Hucklebone,  ( h&k'l-bon ,)  n.  [Ger.  hbeker,  and  bein, 
bone.]  The  hip-bone. 

Huck'ster,  (sometimes,  and  improperly,  written  IIux- 
ter,)  n.  [L.  Ger.  hocke,  the  back,  liijcker,  a  retailer  ;  allied 
to  hocken,  to  take  on  the  back.]  A  peddler  who  carries 
wares  on  his  back;  a  retailer,  or  itinerant  vender  of 
small  articles,  as  fruit,  &c. ;  a  hawker ;  a  mean,  low, 
trickish  person. 

— v.  n.  To  deal  in  small  articles,  as  a  huckster. 

Huck'sterag'e,  n.  Peddling;  small  dealings;  busi¬ 
ness  or  vocation  of  a  huckster. 

“  Ignoble  hucksterage  of  peddling  tithes.” — Milton. 


Huck'stress,  n.  A  female  huckster  or  peddler. 

Hiltl,  n.  [0.  Eng.]  The  hull,  shell,  or  husk  of  a  nut. 

Huddersfield,  a  town  of  England,  in  Yorkshire,  on 
the  Colne,  15  m.  S.W.  of  Leeds.  Manuf.  Narrow  and 
broad  cloths,  serges,  kerseymeres,  and  various  fancy 
goods.  Near  it  are  medicinal  springs.  Pop.  70,253. 

Hutl'llle,  v.  n.  [Ger .  hudeln.]  To  crowd;  to  press  or 
squeeze  together  promiscuously,  without  order  or  regu¬ 
larity;  to  move  in  a  promiscuous  throng  with  order; 
to  press  or  hurry  in  disorder. 

Hml'iller,  n.  One  who  makes  a  confused  medley  of 
things;  a  bungler;  a  mixer. 

Hml'lly,  Joshua,  of  New  Jersey,  a  brave  partisan  officer 
of  the  Revolutionary  War,  hung  by  the  Tories,  April 
12,  1782.  His  death  caused  the  greatest  indignation 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  British  authorities 
disclaimed  and  reprobated  the  act.  In  retaliation,  the 
Continental  Congress,  by  resolution,  ordered  Gen. Wash¬ 
ington  to  select  for  execution  a  British  officer  of  equal 
rank  (captain)  from  among  the  prisoners.  The  lot  fell 
upon  Captain  Asgill,  son  of  Sir  Charles  Asgill,  of  Lon¬ 
don.  Congress  afterwards  spared  Asgill’s  life  through 
the  urgent  intercession  of  the  French  Minister,  Count 
de  Vergennes,  and  the  States-General  of  Hollaud.  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Sevign6  made  the  story  of  Captain  Asgill  the 
subject  of  a  tragic  drama. 

Hu 'll  i  lira*,  n.  (Lit.)  The  title  and  hero  of  a  cele¬ 
brated  satirical  poem  written  by  Samuel  Butler,  (q.  a.) 
The  hero,  IP.,  is  a  sort  of  Quixotic  adventurer,  who  sets 
out,  accompanied  by  Ralplio,  his  “  Sancho  Panza,”  on 
a  crusade  against  the  sports,  pastimes,  and  amusements 
of  the  English  people,  as  tabooed  and  ordered  to  be  sup¬ 
pressed  by  Cromwell's  Puritan  parliament.  The  work, 
although  tainted  with  some  coarse  passages,  and  but 
little  known  nowadays  except  to  readers  of  old  Eng¬ 
lish  literature,  is  a  wonderful  example  of  biting  wit  and 
caustic  humor,  levelled  against  the  far-fetched  religious 
fanaticism  of  the  period  immediately  preceding  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II. 

Hudibras'tic,  a.  After  the  style  or  manner  of  Hu- 
dibras;  in  doggerel  fashion,  as  applying  to  verse. 

Hiiir*on.  Henry,  a  navigator,  b.  in  England,  entered 
the  service  of  Holland.  After  making  three  voyages 
to  find  a  north-east  or  north-west  passage  to  China,  in 
the  second  of  which  he  discovered  the  river  Hudson,  he 
set  sail  a  fourth  time,  April  17,  1610,  in  a  bark  named 
the  “  Discovery,”  and  proceeding  westward,  reached  in 
latitude  60°  the  strait  bearing  his  name.  Through  this 
he  advanced  along  the  coast  of  Labrador,  until  it  issued 
into  the  vast  bay  which  is  also  called  after  him.  Here, 
with  his  son  and  seven  infirm  sailors,  he  was  turned 
adrift  by  a  mutinous  crew,  and  was  no  more  heard  of. 

Hilllson,  the  principal  river  of  New  York,  and  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  United  States.  It  rises  near 
44°  N.,  and  flows  a  general  S.  course  to  its  mouth  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  below  New  York  city,  about  Lat.  40° 
40'  N.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  course  (that  is. 
from  where  it  passes  over  a  ledge  of  primitive  rock,  and 
forms  what  are  called  Glenn’s  Falls  about  Lat.  43°  15'  N.) 
it  runs  through  a  very  remarkable  depression  or  valley. 
This  valley  extends  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  having  in  its  N.  part  the  Lake  Champlain  with 
its  outlet  the  Richelieu  River,  and,  though  enclosed  by 
lofty  mountain  ranges  on  either  side,  the  highest  level 
of  its  surface  is  only  147  feet  above  the  level  of  the  tides 
in  the  Hudson.  Its  banks  are  picturesque  and  beautiful 
throughout  nearly  its  whole  course.  The  total  length 
of  II.  R.  is  about  280  in.,  120  of  which,  or  up  to  5  m. 
beyond  the  town  of  Hudson,  are  navigable  for  the 
largest  ships.  Sloops  pass  as  far  up  as  Troy,  150  miles 
from  the  sea,  to  which  distance  the  influence  of  the  tide 
is  felt,  and  thence  through  a  lock  to  Waterford,  a  few 
miles  further.  Near  the  head  of  the  tide  the  mean 
breadth  of  the  II.  R.  does  not  reach  a  mile;  but  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course  it  is  much  wider,  and  below 
New  York  it  expands  into  a  spacious  basin  4  m.  broad, 
which  forms  the  harbor  of  that  city.  Its  only  tributary 
worthy  of  notice  is  the  Mohawk,  which  joins  it  from 
tho  W.  in  Albany  co.  Owing  to  its  small  rate  of  de¬ 
scent,  the  current  of  the  H.  R.  is  slow;  and  except  in 
the  season  of  flood,  it  appears  rather  like  an  inland  bay. 
At  Albany,  about  the  middle  of  its  course,  its  naviga¬ 
tion  is  at  an  average  closed  by  frost  for  about  ninety 
days  annually. 

Hull  son,  in  Georgia,  a  post-office  of  Sumter  co. 

Hudson,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
McLean  co.,  about  9  m.  N.  of  Bloomington. 

Hudson,  in  Indiana,  a  village  and  township  of  La 
Porte  co. 

Hudson,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  Black  Hawk  co., 
about  10  m.  S.W.  of  Waterloo. 

Hudson,  in  Kansas,  a  post-office  of  Stafford  co.,  on  the 
Mo.  Pac.  R.  R.,  18  m.  S.  E.  of  Lamed. 

Hudson,  in  Maine,  a  post-town  and  township  of  Pen¬ 
obscot  co.,  about  14  m.  N.  of  the  city  of  Bangor.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  620. 

Hudson,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-town  of  Middlesex 
co.  Pop.  (1897)  about  5,000. 

Hudson,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Lenawee  co.,  about  16  m.  W.  of  the  city  of  Adrian. 
Pop.  of  village  (1894)  2,346. 

- — A  village  of  Washtenaw  co.,  on  Huron  river,  about  50 
m.  W.  of  Detroit. 

Hudson,  in  Missouri,  a  village  and  township  of  Macon 
co.,  about  55  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Boonville. 

Hudson,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-office  of  Caldwell 
co. 

Hudson,  in  New  Hampshire,  a  post-town  and  township 
of  Hillsborough  co.,  about  36  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Concord. 
Pop.  (1897)  about .1.120. 

Hudson,  in  New  Mexico,  a  post-office  of  Graut  co. 
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II imI'hoii,  in  New  Jersey,  a  N.E.  co. ;  area,  about  43 
sq.m.  Hirers,  l’assaic,  Hudson,  Hackensack,  and  Saddle. 
Surface,  diversified  ;  soil,  in  some  parts  fertile.  Min. 

*  Clipper,  magnetic  iron,  and  limestone.  Cap.  Jersey 

•  City.  Pop.  (1895)  328,080. 

— A  town  of  the  above  co.,  which  was  merged  w  ith  Jersey 
City  in  1870. 

H  u <1  so il,  in  New  York,  a  city,  cap.  of  Columbia  co.,  on 
the  Hudson  river,  about  116  m.  N.  of  New  York  City ; 
Lat.  42°  14'  N.,  Lon.  73°  46'  W.  The  city  is  handsomely 
built  upon  an  elevation  rising  from  the  river,  and  is  an 
important  manuf.  center.  Pop.  (1897)  about  10,800. 

IIihIsoii,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Sum¬ 
mit  co.,  about  123  m.  N.E.  of  Columbus.  It  is  the  seat 
of  Western  Reserve  College.  Pop.  of  village  (1890)  1,143. 

Hull  son,  in  Oregon,  a  post-office  of  Columbia  co. 

Hudson,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-office  Of  Luzerne  co. 

Hudson,  in  West  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Preston  co. 

Hudson,  in  Wisconsin,  a  city,  cap.  of  St.  Croix  co.,  on 
St.  Croix  Lake,  at  the  mouth  of  Willow  river,  19  m.  E. 
of  St.  Paul,  on  the  C.,  St.  P.,  M.  A  O.  R.R.  Its  former 
name  was.  Willow  River.  Pop.  (1895  )  3,338. 

Hudso'nia,  n.  [In  honor  of  Win.  Hudson,  author  of 
Flora  Anglica.)  ( Bot .)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Cistacese. 
They  are  low  shrubs,  with  very  numerous  branches  and 
minute  exstipulate  leaves.  II.  tome.ntosa,  the  Downy  II, 
found  on  the  sea  and  lake  shores  from  New  Jersey  N. 
to  New  Hampshire  and  W.  to  Wisconsin,  consists  of 
numerous  slender,  ascending  stems  from  the  same  root, 
and  a  multitude  of  tufted  branches,  all  covered  with 
whitish  down. 

Hud sonite,  n.  (Min.)  A  black, aluminous,  iron-lime 
pyroxene  ( q .  v.),  from  Cornwall,  Orange  co.,  N.  Y. 

Hud  son's  Bay,  an  inland  sea  of  British  N.  America, 
between  Lat.  51°  and  64°  N.,  and  Lon.  77°  and  95°  W. 
Corinthian  Gulf,  Gulf  of  Boothia,  and  Fox  Channel  con¬ 
nect  it  with  the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  N.,  and  Hudson's 
Strait  connects  it  with  Davis  Strait  on  the  E.  It  covers 
an  area  of  about  510,000  sq.  m.,  the  S.  part  of  which, 
embracing  about  one  fourth  of  the  bay,  is  called  James 
Bay.  H.  B.  contains  numerous  islands,  reefs,  and  sand¬ 
banks;  and  Us  shores  are  for  the  most  part  high,  bold, 
and  rocky;  and  though  free  from  ice,  is  only  navigable 
during  a  few  months  iu  the  year.  It  was  discovered  by 
Henry  Hudson,  ( q .  v.) 

Hud  son's  Bay  Com  pany,  an  English  company, 
established  for  carrying  on  the  fur-trade,  to  which 
Charles  II.  in  1670  granted  a  charter,  empowering  it 
to  trade  exclusively  with  the  aborigines  in  and  about 
Hudson’s  Bay.  Prince  Rupert  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  as  the  fur-trade  was  then 
very  lucrative,  the  association  soon  rose  to  prosperity. 
In  the  winter  of  1783,  a  new  company,  calling  itself  the 
Northwest  Fur  Company,  was  established  at  Montreal, 
and  actively  opposed  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  The 
earl  of  Selkirk  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  old  company, 
and  conceived  the  plan  of  establishing  a  colony  on  the 
Red  River  of  Lake  Winnipeg.  The  Northwest  Company 
was  jealous  of  this  movement;  and  in  consequence  of 
the  evil  feelings  arising  out  of  opposing  interests,  a  war 
broke  out  between  the  servants  of  the  two  companies. 
In  this  calamitous  affair,  many  outrages  and  much  bar¬ 
barity  were  displayed.  However,  the  companies  wearied 
of  the  strife  at  last,  and  united  under  the  name  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Fur  Company,  which  at  the  present  time 
engrosses  most  of  the  fur-trade  of  British  America.  The 
new  company  established  factories  and  settlements  in 
various  parts,  —  on  the  S.  chiefly  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Labrador,  in  the  countries  enclosing  James’  Bay,  and 
along  the  banks  of  Albany  River.  The  principal  settle¬ 
ments  in  the  N.  were  on  Hayes  and  Mackenzie  Rivers. 
They  had  numerous  mart-houses,  besides  these  factories, 
dispersed  in  all  directions  for  upwards  of  a  thousand 
miles  in  the  interior,  to  exchange  cloths,  blankets, 
trinkets,  Ac.,  for  furs,  skins,  feathers,  Ac.  The  mon¬ 
opoly  of  this  Co.  ceased  in  1859. 

HimI'soii's  Bay  Territory.  Under  this  name  is 
comprised  a  large  proportion  of  N.W.  America,  extend¬ 
ing  from  Lat.  49°  to  79°  N.,  and  from  Cape  Charles,  Lab¬ 
rador,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River;  area,  bet. 
2,000,000  and  3,000,000  sq.  m.  Rivers.  The  chief  are  the 
Moose,  Abbitibbe,  Mackenzie,  Nelson,  Churchill,  and 
Coppermine.  Znol.  Reindeer,  musk-ox,  moose-deer  or 
elk,  and  other  kinds  of  deer,  bears,  wolves,  wolverines, 
foxes,  beavers,  otters,  racoons,  and  other  small  animals, 
valuable  on  account  of  their  skins  or  flesh.  There  are 
also  numbers  of  water-fowl,  and  fish  is  abundant  in  the 
numerous  lakes.  Races.  Esquimaux  and  Indians.  The 
former  occupy  the  country  on  both  sides  of  Hudson's 
Bay,  while  the  latter  are  dispersed  over  the  whole  of 
the  other  regions.  The  number  of  Europeans  settled 
here  is  considerable,  amounting  to  some  thousands,  who 
are  generally  connected  with  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com¬ 
pany,  ( q.v .)  In  1870  this  immense  territory  was  ceded  to 

-  the  Dom.  of  Canada,  and  now  forms  the  prov.  of  British 
Columbia  and  Manitoba  and  the  N.W.  Territories  ( q .  y.). 

Hudson’s  Strait,  a  considerable  strait,  connecting 
Hudson’s  Bay  with  Davis  Strait  and  the  ocean.  It  is 
about  450  m.  long,  and  averages  100  m.  in  width. 

II ud'soil  Hill,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Culpeper 
county. 

Hnd'sonville,  in  Mulligan,  a  post-village  of  Ottawa 
co.,  on  the  Chicago  A  W.  Mich.  R.R. 

1 1  liGsoil  V  i  1 1 0.  iu  Mississippi,  a  post-village  of  Mar¬ 
shall  co.,  about  200  m.  N.N.E.  of  Jackson. 

II  no  (hu),  n.  [A.  S.  hui,  heaw  ;  probably  from  ywan,  to 
show,  open,  reveal.]  Color;  tint;  dye;  tincture. 

“  Flowers  of  all  hue,  and  without  thorn  the  rose.”— Milton. 

Hue,  n.  [From  Fr.  hucr,  to  hoot,  to  shout.]  A  clamor¬ 
ous  vociferation;  a  shouting;  an  outcry;  an  alarm; 
almost  invariably  joined  with  cry;  as,  hue  and  cry. 


Hue  and  cry.  (Eng.  Law.)  A  phrase  used  to  describe 
the  body  of  persons  joining  in  the  pursuit  of  a  felon. 
Whoever  arrests  the  person  pursued  is  so  far  protected, 
that  he  requires  no  warrant  to  justify  the  arrest;  and 
even  if  the  party  turn  out  to  be  no  felon,  no  action  can 
be  brought  if  the  arrest  was  bona  fide.  But  it  is  not 
only  a  ground  of  action,  but  an  offence  subject  to  fine 
and  imprisonment,  to  maliciously  and  wantonly  raise 
the  hue  and  cry  against  a  person.  It  is  the  duty  of  all 
persons  to  join  in  a  hue  and  cry,  and  if  a  person  who 
has  been  robbed,  or  knows  of  a  robbery,  fail  to  raise  the 
hue  and  cry,  he  is  liable  to  fine  or  imprisonment,  or, 
according  to  some  authors,  to  indictment;  but  these 
punishments  are  never  inflicted. 

Hue,  Hue'Io,  Thua-thuen,  or  Shuncan,  ( lioo'ay ,)  the 
capital  of  Anam,  Cochin  China,  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  abt.  10  m.  from  its  mouth  in  the  China  Sea;  Lat. 
16°  19'  N.,  Lou.  107°  12'  E.  The  city  was  thoroughly  forti¬ 
fied  by  French  engineers  under  the  direction  of  the  king 
of  Cochin  China.  Manuf.  Silks  and  crape  shawls.  Pop. 
132,000. 

Hueliuetoca,  (In va-wa-to'ka,)  or  Gueguetoka,  a  vill. 
of  Mexico,  about  30  m.  N.  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 

II  uejocingo,  ( hwa-ho-seeng'go ,)  or  Huexocingo,  a  vill. 
of  Mexico,  about  18  m.  N.W.  of  the  city  of  La  Puebla. 

Hti'el,  n.  In  Cornwall,  Eng.,  a  local  term  denoting  a 
tin  mine. 

Huelva,  ( toel'va .)  [Lat.  Onuba.]  A  city  and  port  of 
Spain,  in  Andalusia,  57  m.  W.  of  Seville.  In  the  vicinity 
are  mines  of  sulphur,  copper,  and  manganese.  The  in¬ 
habitants  are  engaged  either  in  mining  or  in  the  dock¬ 
yards.  Pop.  7,973. 

Hu'  er,  n.  Same  as  Balker  (q.  v.). 

Hner'fano,  iu  Colorado,  a  S.  central  co.  It  is  bounded 
W.  by  the  Saugre  de  Cristo  range ;  Spanish  Peak  is  in 
its  S.E.  boundary;  area,  1,600  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Huerfano 
river  and  numerous  creeks.  Surface,  mountainous; 
Cap.  Walsenburg.  Pop.  (1890  )  6,882. 

Hner'fano  River,  in  Colorado,  enters  the  Arkansas 
river  in  Pueblo  co. 

Huesca  (wes'cd).  [Lat.  Oscaf\  A  city  of  Spain,  in  Ara¬ 
gon,  30  m.  N.E.  of  Saragossa,  on  the  Isuela.  Manuf. 
Leather  and  linens.  Here  occurred  the  incident  so  well 
known  in  history  as  the  Massacre  of  the  bell.  Pop.  11,100. 

Huescar  ( wes'ciir ),  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Grenada,  and 
83  m.  N.E.  of  Grenada.  Manuf.  Woollens  and  linens. 
Pop.  (1890)  5,070. 

Huieland,  Christoph  Wilhelm,  ( hoofe'land ,)  an  emi¬ 
nent  German  physician,  b.  at  Langensalza,  Thuringia, 
1762,  who  pursued  his  profession  at  Weimar,  and  became, 
in  1793,  professor  in  the  university  of  Jena.  In  1801  he 
was  appointed  physician  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  in  1809 
professor  of  medicine  in  the  university  of  Berlin,  and 
finally  director  of  the  academy  of  military  medicine  and 
surgery  in  1819.  His  celebrated  work  The  Art  of  Pro¬ 
longing  Life  was  published  in  1799;  his  Counsels  to 
Mothers  on  Physical  Education,  in  1800 ;  and  his  His¬ 
tory  of  Health,  in  1812.  D.  1836. 

Huff,  in  Indiana,  a  flourishing  township  of  Spencer 
co. 

HufT,  ra.  [A.  S.  lieofen,  heafen,  raised,  elevated,  pp.  of  heb- 
ban,  to  raise ;  Sp.  chufdr,  to  mock,  to  hector,  chufa, 
rliodomontade.]  A  rising  of  sudden  petulance,  anger, 
or  arrogance ;  a  fit  of  spleen  or  disappointment ;  a  state 
of  sulky  humor.  —  A  boaster ;  a  braggart ;  a  bragga¬ 
docio  ;  a  bumptious,  self-conceited  person. 

— v.  a.  To  swell ;  to  puff  up ;  to  enlarge.  “  The  diaphragm 
maybe  easily  huffed  up  with  air.”  (Grew.)  —  To  hector; 
to  browbeat:  to  treat  with  hauteur  or  insolence;  to 
bluster;  to  rebuke  in  a  bullying  manner. 

“  You  must  not  presume  to  huff  us."— Echard. 

— v.  n.  To  dilate  or  enlarge,  as  bread ;  to  swell  up,  or  be¬ 
come  distended  or  inflated.  —  To  swell  with  pride,  arro¬ 
gance,  or  self-esteem  ;  to  bluster  or  6torm  with  auger  ; 
to  bounce  or  brag ;  as,  a  huffing  coward. 

"  When  Peg  received  John's  message,  she  huffed  and  stormed 
like  the  deuce." — Arbuthnot. 

— To  take  away  a  piece  from  the  board,  as  in  chess  or 
draughts  ;  as,  I  huffed  his  king. 

Huirer,  n.  A  blusterer ;  a  bully ;  a  fire-eater ;  a  brag¬ 
gart;  as,  a  “  braggadocio  huffer.”  —  Hudibras. 

Hufliness,  n.  State  or  condition  of  being  huffed,  puffed 
up,  or  sulky ;  petulance ;  noisy  bluster ;  bullishness. 

1 1  ii  flish,/.  Arrogant;  petulant;  having  a  disposition 
to  assume  blustering  or  bullying  airs. 

Huf'fishness,  n.  See  Huffiness. 

Huffy,  a.  S  welled ;  distended ;  puffed  up ;  as,  huffy  I 
bread.  —  Petulant ;  being  in  ill-humor ;  exhibiting  blus¬ 
ter,  arrogance,  or  pique;  as,  a  huffy  person. 

Hus’,  v.  a.  [Ger.  hegen ;  0.  Ger.  hagjan,  to  foster,  to 
cherish ;  Goth,  hubjan,  to  treasure  up.]  To  press  close 
in  an  embrace;  to  enfold  closely;  to  clasp  to  the  breast; 
to  hold  to  the  heart ;  to  grasp  or  gripe ;  as,  to  hug  a 
pretty  girl.  “  He  hugg'd  me  in  his  arms.”  (Shales. ; —  To 
clasp  or  embrace  with  some  degree  of  pressure;  to  hold 
fast;  to  fondle;  to  treat  with  tenderness. 

11  Admire  yourself  .  . .  and  hug  your  darling  book.”  Lord  Rose. 

— To  gripe  in  wrestling  or  scuffling. 

(Haul.)  To  keep  in  the  vicinity  of,  or  close  to;  as, 
the  ship  hugs  the  land,  to  hug  the  wind. 

To  hug  one's  self,  to  indulge  in  self-gratulation ;  to 
flatter  one’s  self;  to  chuckle  with  inward  glee. 

— v.  n.  To  close  up ;  to  cuddle ;  to  mass  or  crowd  together ; 
as,  to  hug  with  cattle. 

— n.  A  close  embrace;  a  forcible  clasp. —  A  particular 
gripe  or  grasp  in  wrestling ;  as,  the  Cornish  hug. 

Huge,  (huj,)  a.  (comp,  huger,  super I.  hugest.)  [A.  S. 
heag  ;  Dan.  hong,  high  ;  Swed.  A  Goth,  hog,  high,  great. 
See  High.]  High,  with  breadth  and  bulk;  enormous; 
immense;  gigantic;  of  great  or  excessive  size;  pro¬ 


digious;  as,  a  huge  mountain.  —  Very  large  in  extent; 
carried  to  a  great  or  extended  degree  or  compass ;  — 
commonly  applied  to  space,  distance,  Ac. ;  as,  a  huge 
difference,  a  huge  feeder,  a  huge  folly. 

Huge'ly,  adv.  Enormously;  immensely  ;  very  greatly ; 
as,  hugely  deceived. 

Huge  ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  huge;  enor¬ 
mous  bulk;  excessive  size;  as,  the  hugeness  of  an 
elephant. 

Hugeous,  ( hu’jus ,)  a.  Huge.  (A  vulgarism.) 

Hng'ger,  n.  One  who  hugs,  clasps,  or  closely  embraces. 

Iliig'ger-nmgger,  n.  [0.  Eng. ;  Scot,  huggrie-mug- 
grie.\  Secrecy  ;  privacy ;  ambush. 

“A  thing  that's  done  in  hugger-mugger,  under  the  seal  of  se- 
cresy  and  concealment."  —  L' Estrange. 

— a.  Clandestine ;  surreptitious ;  secret ;  sly  ;  underhand  ; 
as,  hugger-mugger  love-making. —  Mean;  paltry;  con¬ 
temptible;  sordid;  disorderly;  higgledy-piggledy;  as, 
a  hugger-mugger  way  of  living. 

Hugli  Capet,  founder  of  the  third  race  of  French 
monarclis,  was  count  of  Paris  and  Orleans.  H.  was  pro¬ 
claimed  king  of  France  at  Noyen,  987,  and  d.  996,  aged  57. 

Hughes,  Thomas,  a  popular  English  novelist,  b.  1823, 
and  educated  at  Rugby  (under  Dr.  Arnold),  and  at  Ox¬ 
ford.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1848.  In  1856,  he 
published  Tom  Brown's  School-days,  which  proved  emi¬ 
nently  popular,  and  has  gone  through  many  editions 
both  in  England  and  in  this  country.  A  sequel  to  this 
work,  entitled  Tern  Brown  at  Oxford,  appeared  in  1861, 
but  failed  to  achieve  the  popularity  of  its  predecessor.  In 
1858,  he  produced  The  Scouring  of  the  White  Horse,  and, 
in  1865,  was  returned  to  the  British  House  of  Commons 
as  member  for  Lambeth,  which  he  continued  to  repre¬ 
sent  till  1874.  In  1880  he  took  a  prominent  part  in 
founding  the  town  of  Rugby,  Tenu.,  and  in  1882  became 
judge  of  the  county  court.  The  town  was  not  a  success, 
and  H.  returned  to  England.  Died  March  22,  1896. 

Hughes  River,  iu  West  Virginia,  enters  the  Little 
Kanawha  river  in  Wirt  co. 

H  liglies'ville,  in  Maryland,  a  post-vill.  of  Charles  co. 

Huglies'ville,  in  New  Jersey ,  a  village  of  Warren  co., 
about  18  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Belvidere. 

Huglies'ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of 
Lycoming  co.,  19  m.  E.  of  Williamsport.  Pop.  1,358. 

Hughes' ville,  in  Virginia,  a  I*.  0.  of  Loudoun  co. 

Hugh'sonville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Dutchess  co.,  abt.  60  m.  N.  of  New  York  city. 

llu'go,  Victor  Marie,  Vicomte,  a  distinguished  French 
poet,  politician,  and  man  of  letters,  b.  at  Besancon,  1802, 
iiis  father  being  a  colonel  in  the  French  army.  He  re¬ 
ceived  a  classical  education  in  a  religious  house,  and,  In 
1822,  brought  out  the  1st  vol.  of  his  Odes  and  Bullads; 
and  his  tales  Hans  of  Iceland,  and  Bug  Jargal,  were 
also  written  about  this  time.  In  1826  lie  published  a 
second  vol.  of  the  Odes  and  Ballads,  which  exhibited  a 
change  in  his  political  and  literary  opinions,  and,  in 
1827,  he  composed  his  drama  Cromwell.  In  1829  he 
published  his  Last  Days  of  a  Condemned  Criminal,  a 
work  which,  owing  to  its  fearful  interest,  secured  an 
immense  success.  H.  prepared  a  further  attack  on  the 
classical  slyle  of  French  dramatic  literature  in  his 
Hernani,  first  played  at  the  Theatre  Fran$ais  in  1830, 
when  it  caused  a  scene  of  riotous  confusion.  The  French 
Academy  went  so  far  as  to  lodge  a  complaint  against 
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H.'s  attempted  innovations  at  the  foot  of  the  throne. 
Charles  X.  sensibly  replied,  that  “  in  matters  of  art  he 
was  no  more  than  a  private  person.”  Shortly  after  the 
revolution  of  July,  1830,  his  Marion  de  Lorme,  which 
had  been  suppressed  by  the  censorship  under  the  Resto¬ 
ration,  was  performed  with  success.  Le  Roi  s'  Amuse  was 
also  performed  at  the  The&tre  Fran^ais  in  Jan.,  1832,  but 
was  indicted  by  the  govt,  the  day  after.  His  lyrical 
poems,  Les  Orientates,  published  in  1828, and  Les  Feuilles 
d’Automne,  which  appeared  in  1832.  were  received  with 
enthusiasm.  H.,  who  published  afterwards  a  number 
of  dramatic  pieces  of  various  merit,  was,  after  much 
opposition,  admitted  into  the  Academy  in  1841,  and  was 
created  a  peer  of  France  by  Louis-Philippe.  In  1849  he 
was  chosen  president  of  the  Peace  Congress  oi  which  lie 
had  been  a  leading  member.  On  the  coup  d’etat  of  Dec. 
2, 1851,  H,  then  a  member  of  the  legislative  assembly, 
was  among  those  deputies  who  vainly  attempted  to 
assert  the  rights  of  the  assembly  and  to  propose  the  con¬ 
stitution.  His  conduct  led  to  his  proscription.  He  took 
refuge  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  and  subsequently  in 
that  of  Guernsey,  having  steadfastly  refused  to  avail 
himself  of  the  general  amnesties  issued  in  1859  and  in 
1869.  He  wrote  much  after  he  had  left  France.  Ilis1 
very  trenchant  satire,  Napoleon  le  Petit  (Napoleon  the 
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Little,”)  appeared  at  Brussels  iu  1852,  and  was  rigorously 
suppressed  in  France,  into  which  ciwntry  it  had  been 
smuggled.  Les  Chdtiments  was  brought  out  in  1S52, 
also  in  Brussels  ;  and  iu  1856  he  published,  under  the 
title  Les  Contemplations ,  a  collection  of  lyrical  and  per¬ 
sonal  poems  which  are  among  his  best  performances. 
H.’s  admirable  romance  Notre-Dame  de  Paris  has  been 
translated  into  most  European  languages,  and  is  known 
in  England  and  the  U.  States  under  the  title  of  the 
Hunchback  of  Notre-Dame.  His  social  romance,  Les 
Miserables,  in  which  the  author,  with  great  splendor  of 
sentiment,  keenness  of  analysis,  and  passionate  dra¬ 
matic  force,  handles,  in  the  form  of  a  story,  some  of  the 
most  important  social  questions,  appeared  in  1862.  On 
the  fall  of  the  empire  in  1870  he  returned  to  France, 
was  elected  to  the  National  Assembly,  but  soon  resigned 
and  repaired  to  Brussels,  whence  he  was  expelled  by 
the  government  on  account  of  the  violence  of  his  politi¬ 
cal  writings  and  his  sympathy  with  the  Communists. 
Returning  to  Paris,  ho  was  (1876)  elected  a  senator  for 
six  years.  Of  his  later  works  may  be  mentioned  The 
Man  Who  Laughs,  The  History  of  a  Crime,  anil  Les 
Quutre  Vents  de  L' Esprit,  a  volume  containing  some  of 
his  most  charming  lyrics.  Died  iu  Paris,  May  22,  1885, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Pantheon. 

Huguenot,  ( hufje-not ,)  n.  ( French  Hist.)  A  term 
of  contempt  formerly  applied  in  France  to  the  early  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Luther  and  Calvin.  The  origin  of  the  word 
is  uncertain ;  but  it  is  stated  to  be  derived  from  eidge- 
nossen,  “  bound  together  by  oath,”  a  term  borrowed 
from  the  motto  of  the  confederate  cantons  of  Switzer¬ 
land  by  certain  inhabitants  of  Geneva,  who  were  among 
the  earliest  to  introduce  reformed  notions  upon  religion 
into  France.  The  word  has  now  fallen  into  disuse  in 
the  French  language,  the  followers  of  Calvin  being 
called  Reformes,  while  the  disciples  of  Luther  are  in¬ 
cluded,  together  with  the  former,  under  the  general  ap¬ 
pellation  of  Protestant.  The  history  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  Huguenots  forms  one  of  the  chief  chap¬ 
ters  in  the  annals  of  France.  For  some  time  after  their 
establishment  as  a  sect,  the  Huguenots  continued  to  in¬ 
crease  in  numbers,  although  they  were  troubled  with 
occasional  persecutions  under  the  reigns  of  Francis  I. 
and  Henry  II.,  until  the  year  1560,  when  they  took  part 
iu  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise.  By  the  edict  of  January, 
1562,  the  right  of  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  was 
restored  to  them;  but  in  truth  this  edict  was  worthless 
to  them,  and  they  were  forced  to  rise  en  masse  to  save 
themselves  from  the  persecutions  of  the  government. 
The  leaders  were  the  Prince  de  Conde,  Admiral  Coligny  ; 
and,  indeed,  they  numbered  among  them  some  of  the 
noblest  and  most  influential  houses  in  France.  Al¬ 
though  thus  powerful,  the  wars  of  the  16th  century 
soon  decimated  them,  and  they  gradually  lost  ground 
under  the  continual  aggressions  of  the  Catholic  body. 
After  the  conversion  —  or  perversion  —  of  Henry  IV., 
most  of  the  nobles  abandoned  the  failing  cause  of  the 
Huguenots.  They,  however,  managed  to  sustain  two 
civil  wars  against  Louis  XIII.  in  the  following  century. 
The  history  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  France  then 
ceased  to  have  any  political  bearing,  and  the  name  Hu¬ 
guenot  itself  soon  passed  out  of  ordinary  use.  See  Hist, 
of  the  Rise,  of  the  II.  of  France. ,  Baird  (N.  V .,  1879). 

II  ii'giienotisin,  n.  [Vr.huyuenotisme.]  The  religion 
of  the  French  Huguenots. 

Hulk.  n.  [  A  S.  hulc,  a  den,  cabin  ;  D.  hulk,  a  kind  of 
ship;  M.  II.  Ger.  holche,  from  Gr.  holkas,  a  ship  of  bur¬ 
den,  from  helko,  to  draw  ]  The  body  of  an  old  vessel, 
unfit  for  further  service  at  sea ;  as,  a  battered  hulk. 
See  Hull.  —  Any  thing  bulky  or  unwieldy;  —  in  Scot¬ 
land,  applied  to  a  man. 

•”  Harry  Monmouth's  hulk,  Sir  John,  is  prisoner."  —  Shaks. 

(Mining.)  Iu  Cornwall,  England,  an  old  excavated 
working. 

Sheer  hulk.  (Naval.)  An  old  vessel  of  war,  usually  a 
74-gunship,  razeed  or  cut  down  to  the  lower  and  fitted 
up  with  a  pair  of  sheers,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  out 
and  replacing  the  lower  masts  of  ships  fittingout  for  sea. 

The  hulks.  In  England,  the  name  given  to  worn-out 
or  dismasted  ships,  formerly  used  as  floating  prisons. 

— ii.  a.  To  eviscerate ;  to  take  out  the  entrails  of;  to  gut; 
as,  to  hulk  a  rabbit. 

Hulk'y.  a.  Bulky ;  clumsy :  unwieldy ;  as,  a  big  huVcy 
fellow.  (Used  as  provincial  English.) 

Hull,  n.  [A.  S.  hul;  Ger.  hiille,  a  covering;  W.  hul, 
hulian ;  Sansk.  hul,  to  cover.]  The  husk,  integument, 
or  outer  covering  of  any  thing,  particularly  of  grain,  nuts, 
&c. ;  a  pod. 

(Naut.)  The  frame  or  body  of  a  ship  or  other  vessel, 
excluding  masts,  yards,  sails,  and  all  running  and  stand¬ 
ing  gear  and  rigging.  (When  dismantled,  as  being  un¬ 
fit  for  further  service,  it  is  called  a  hulk,  q.  v.) 

“  Dead  in  their  hulls  our  deadly  bullets  light."  —  Dryden. 

Hull  down.  (Naut.)  The  position  of  a  ship  at  sea, 
whose  hull  is  below  the  horizon,  while  her  upper  masts 
are  visible  to  a  distant  observer. —  To  lie  a-hull,  to  lie 
as  a  ship  when  not  under  sail,  and  with  helm  lashed 
a-lee.  —  To  strike  a-hull,  to  take  in  sail  during  heavy 
weather,  and  lash  the  helm  a-lee ;  —  said  of  a  ship. 

• — v.  a.  To  husk;  to  strip  off  the  outer  covering,  skin,  or 
other  integument;  as,  to  hull  peas. — To  pierce  the  hull 
of  a  ship  with  a  cannon-shot,  or  with  a  broadside  from 
heavy  guns ;  as,  we  hulled  her  under  the  water-line. 

— v.  n.  To  float,  or  drive  to  and  fro  on  the  water,  like  a 
ship  without  sails  or  rudder. 

11  He  looked,  and  saw  the  ark  hull  on  the  flood."  —  Milton. 

Hull,  Isaac,  a  commodore  in  the  U.  States  service,  B. 
in  Derby,  Conn.,  1775.  lie  distinguished  himself  during 
the  war  with  Tripoli,  1802-5,  but  is  chiefly  recorded  for 
his  gallant  conduct  at  the  opening  of  the  war  between 


the  U.  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  especially,  July, 
1812,  the  capture  of  the  I'nglisl  frigate,  the  (luerriert, 
which  surrendered  after  having  lost. ',11  its  masts  and 79 
men  killed  and  wounded.  II  was  then  in  ommuiid  of 
the  frigate  Constitution.  D.  n  Philadelphia,  1 143. 

Hull,  a  river  of  England  i  i  Yorkshire,  .low-  fr^m  the 
E.  Wolds  into  the  Humber,  ..t  Hull.  Length  '0  m. 

Hull,  or  Kingston-upon-IIull,  a  parlnnentary  bor¬ 
ough  and  seaport  of  Eugland,  in  York-’  36  m. 
S.E.  of  York,  and  150  m.  N.  of  Loudon,  at  the  conflu¬ 
ence  of  the  Hull  and  Humber.  H.  has  magnificent  docks, 
and  is  the  great  outlet  for  the  woollen  and  cotton  goods 
of  the  midland  counties,  with  all  of  which  it  is  in  direct 
communication,  by  means  of  railroad,  river,  or  canal. 
Many  shipbuilding  yards  are  in  operation  here,  and  the 
chief  manufactures  are  those  principally  to  which  a 
flourishing  port  gives  rise,  as  ropes,  canvas,  chain, 
chain-cables,  machinery,  &c.  Many  mills  of  various 
kinds  are  here  carried  on,  as  well  as  chemical  factories, 
tanneries,  potteries,  and  sugar-refineries.  Immense 
commercial  intercourse  exists  between  H.  and  the 
countries  of  northern  Europe.  Pop.  (1897)  abt.  201,500. 

Hull,  a  village  of  prov.  Quebec,  co.  of  Ottawa,  ou  the 
Ottawa  river,  opposite  Ottawa. 

Hull,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Plymouth  co.,  about  9  miles  S.E.  of  the  city  of  Boston. 
Pop.  (1895)  1,044. 

Hull,  in  Wisconsin,  a  flourishing  post-township  of 
Portage  co. 

Hull'  or,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  hulls ;  particularly, 
an  agricultural  implement  for  hulling  or  husking  corn. 

Hull'  -gull.  n.  A  pastime  for  children. 

Hull's  M ills,  in  New  York,  a  P.  O.  of  Dutchess  co. 

II  ul'ly,  «.  Having  hulls,  husks,  or  puds;  siliquose; 
cuticular. 

II  ulme'ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of 
Bucks  co.,  about  20  m.  N.E.  of  Philadelphia. 

Hu'loist.  n.  Same  as  Hyloist.  (</.  v.). 

Huloth'eism.  n.  Same  as  Hyi.othkism,  (q.  v.). 

Hul'ton,  in  Penna.,  a  village  of  Allegheny  co.,  12  m. 
N.E.  of  Pittsburgh.  Its  P.  O.  is  Oakmont.  Pop. (1897) 
about  2,100. 

Hul'ver,  n.  [0.  Eng.  hulfere.]  The  Holly,  Ilex  aquifo- 
lium.  —  See  Ilex. 

Hum,  v.n.  [Ger.  hummen,  allied  to  summen,  to  hum  as 
bees ;  Gr.  bombos,  a  humming ;  formed  from  the  sound.] 
To  utter  a  sound  like  that  of  bees  ;  to  buzz;  to  make  a 
dull,  protracted,  nasal  sound;  to  drone;  to  make  a  mur¬ 
murous  noise  ;  as,  the  humming  of  a  top. 

— To  pause  in  speaking,  and  make  an  audible  noise,  like 
the  humming  of  bees;  to  make  a  drawling,  nasal  utter¬ 
ance,  whether  from  embarrassment  or  affection;  as,  to 
hum  and  haw.  —  See  Haw. 

“  I  .  ,  ,  never  humm'd  and  haw’d  sedition."  — Hudihras. 

— To  make  an  inarticulate,  buzzing  sound;  to  drone;  to 
mumble;  to  utter  in  a  sing-song  tone  of  voice. 

“  To  bite  his  lip,  and  hum.  at  good  Cominius,  much  unhearts  me.” 

Shaks. 

— To  make  a  dull,  heavy,  deep  noise,  like  a  drone. 

“  Still  humming  on,  their  drowsy  course  they  keep." — Pops. 

— v.  a.  To  sing  in  a  low  voice,  or  in  a  murmurous  tone; 
to  sing  or  utter  inarticulately;  as,  to  hum  an  air. 

— To  applaud  or  greet  with  a  murmuring  noise;  to  receive 
a  buzz  of  approbation. — To  cajole;  to  dupe,  by  a  plau¬ 
sible  tone  of  voice ;  to  flatter  by  soothing  words.  (Col¬ 
loquially  used.) 

— n.  The  noise  made  by  bees  or  insects  during  flight ;  the 
sound  given  forth  by  a  revolving  top,  or  whirling-wheel, 
<fec.;  a  murmur;  abuzz;  a  droning  sound. 

"  The  shard-borne  beetle  with  his  drowsy  hums." — Shaks . 

—Any  inarticulate,  or  murmurous  and  buzzing  sound;  as, 
(1.)  A  low,  confused  sound,  as  of  crowds  at  a  distance. 
(2.)  A  low,  inarticulate  sound,  littered  by  a  speaker  in  a 
pause  of  hesitation  or  embarrassment.  “  Hum  and  ha 
will  not  do  the  business.”  (Dryden.)  (3.)  A  subdued 
expression  of  applause ;  a  buzz  or  murmured  utterance 
of  approbation. 

‘‘Ye  hear  a  hum  in  the  right  place.”— Spectator. 

— A  hoax  ;  a  deception ;  an  imposition ;  a  bam. 

Hum,  interj.  Ahem ;  hem ;  a  sound  given  with  a  pause, 
implying  hesitation,  doubt,  embarrassment,  or  deliber¬ 
ation. 

“Hun it  I  guess  at  it." — Shaks. 

Hti'inan,  a.  [Fr.  humain;  Lat.  humanus,  from  homo, 
a  man,  a  human  being.  Etymol.  unknown.]  Belonging 
to  man,  or  mankind  ;  having  the  faculties,  qualities,  or 
attributes  of  a  man ;  pertaining  or  having  reference  to 
the  race  of  man ;  as,  human  nature,  human  life,  a  human 
voice. 

“  To  err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine." — Pops. 

— n.  A  human  being;  a  creature  of  mankind,  (r.) 

Humane',  a.  [Fr .humain;  Lat.  humanus.)  Having 
the  feelings  or  dispositions  proper  to  man ;  possessing 
and  exhibiting  tenderness  and  compassion;  kind;  be¬ 
nevolent:  pitiful;  compassionate;  merciful ;  inclined 
to  treat  the  brute  creation  with  kindness;  —  opposed  to 
cruel. 

Huniane'ly,  adv.  In  a  humane  manner;  kindly; 
tenderly;  compassionately;  benevolently;  as,  he  was 
treated  humanely. 

Humane'ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  humane; 
humanity;  tenderness;  compassion. 

Htlinan'iefl,!!.  siny.  The  science  of  human  nature; 
the  doctrine  of  humanity. 

Htiman'ify,  v.  a.  [Lat.  humanus,  human,  and  facers, 
to  make.]  To  make  human ;  to  endue  with  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  human  nature;  to  incarnate,  (r.) 

IS u'maiiist,  n.  A  student  of  humanity.  —  Polite 
literature,  (belles-lettres-,)  —  used  in  some  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  universities. 


— One  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

Humaiiita'riau,  n.  [Fr.  humanitaire.]  A  term  some¬ 
times  applied  to  those  who  deny  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and 
assert  Him  to  have  been  mere  man.  The  term,  however, 
is  also  sometimes  applied  to  the  disciples  of  St.  Simon, 
and  in  general  to  those  who  look  to  the  perfectibility  of 
human  nature  as  their  great  moral  and  social  dogma, 
and  ignore  altogether  the  dependence  of  man  upon  super¬ 
natural  aid,  believing  in  the  all-sufliciency  of  his  own 
innate  powers.  —  See  Socinian,  Unitarian. 

— a.  Relating  or  belonging  to  humanitarians,  or  to  the 
doctrines  held  by  them. 

lliiinanita'rianisni,  n.  The  doctrines  advanced  by 
tlie  humanitarians. 

Human  ity,  n.  [Fr.  humaniti;  Lat.  humanitas,  from 
humanus,  human.]  The  peculiar  nature  or  individuality 
of  man  by  which  he  is  distinguished  from  other  beings; 
state  or  quality  of  being  human,  or  of  the  race  of  man¬ 
kind. —  The  human  race;  the  collective  body  of  man¬ 
kind. 

“A  suffering,  sad  humanity  l  "  —  Longfellow. 

— The  kind  feelings,  dispositions,  and  sympathies  of  man, 
by  which  lie  is  distinguished  from  the  lower  orders  of 
animals. — Quality  of  being  humane  ;  kindness;  benevo¬ 
lence;  compassion;  exercise  of  philanthropy;  acts  of 
tenderness  ana  charity. 

4‘  How  few,  like  thee,  enquire  the  wretched  out, 

And  court  the  offices  of  soft  humatiity  ?  ”  —  Rowe. 

— Liberal  education,  or  mental  education ;  training  and 
polishing  of  the  faculties  given  to  man ;  teaching  in 
classical  studies,  and  polite  literature. 

— pi.  The  branches  of  elegant  learning  or  polite  literature, 
including  grammar,  rhetoric,  poetry,  and  the  study  of 
the  ancient  classics. 

Hiimauiza'tion,  n.  Act  of  humanizing,  or  render¬ 
ing  human. 

Hu'inailize,  v.  a.  [Fr.  humaniser.}  To  make  human ; 
to  civilize;  to  render  Immune;  to  subdue  or  eradicate 
barbarous  dispositions  in,  and  convert  to  susceptibility 
of  kind  feelings  and  benevolent  actions. 

*•  My  tears  shall  flow  to  humanize  the  flints." —  Wotton. 

— v.  n.  To  become  human  ;  to  be  made  humane  or  more 
humane;  to  become  civilized,  improved,  or  made  more 
excellent. 

Hii'manizer,  n.  One  who  humanizes  or  renders 
humane. 

Hii'mankinil,  n.  Mankind;  the  race  of  man;  the 
human  species  of  beings. 

“  This  is  the  porcelain  clay  of  humankind."  — Dryden. 

Hii'tnaiily,  adv.  In  a  human  manner;  after  the 
manner  of  mankind  ;  according  to  the  notions,  opinions, 
power,  or  knowledge  of  men. 

Hii'lliansville,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Polk  co., 
abt.  110  ni.  S.W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Humation.  ( hu-md’shon ,)  n.  [Lat.  humatio .]  Inter¬ 
ment;  act  of  inhumating  or  burying,  (r.) 

11  um  ber,  [Lat.  Abus,}  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in 
England,  dividing  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire.  It  is 
formed  by  the  Ouse,  Ayr,  Dun,  and  Trent, and  falls  after 
a  course  of  36  m.  into  the  German  Ocean. 

Hnin'ber,  a  river  of  Newfoundland,  enters  the  Gulf 
of  St  Lawrence  through  the  Bay  of  Islands.  Length, 
abt.  150  m. 

Hum'-bird,  n.  (Zoiil.)  The  Humming-bird, q.v. 

Humble,  ( um’bl ,)  a.  [Fr  ,  from  Lat.  humilis  —  humus, 
earth,  the  ground.]  Near  the  ground;  not  high  or 
lofty;  low;  mean;  poor;  insignificant;  unpretending; 
as,  a  humble,  dwelling,  humble  fare. 

“From  humble  Port  to  imperial  Tokay."  —  Townley. 

— Lowly  ;  modest :  meek ;  submissive ;  not  proud,  arro¬ 
gant  or  assuming  ;  diffident ;  without  self-sufficiency  or 
undue  aspirations  or  pretensions. 

“  A  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit."  —  Dekker. 

To  eat  humble  pie,  to  take  up  with  humble  fare ;  to  be 
reduced  to  a  mean  diet;  —  hence,  to  endure  dispraise, 
mortification,  or  abasement;  to  swallow  an  insult  or  en¬ 
dure  an  injury  without  resentment;  to  appear  meanly; 
to  act  cowardly.  (Said  to  have  originated  from  a  former 
custom  of  eating  of  a  pie  made  from  the  humbles  (en¬ 
trails)  of  a  deer.) 

— v.  a.  To  bring  down  from  an  elevated  or  high  state ; 
to  abase;  to  lower;  to  depress;  to  degrade;  to  reduce 
from  poweror  importance  to  lowliness  or  insignificance. 

“  The  executioner  falls  not  the  axe  upon  the  humbled  neck, 

But  first  begs  pardon.”  —  Shake. 

— To  make  humbly  or  lowly  in  mind  ;  to  abase  or  cut 
down  the  pride  of;  to  make  to  condescend;  to  make 
meek  and  submissive  ;  to  mortify  or  make  ashamed. 

“  Fortune  not  much  of  humbling  we  can  boast.” — Pope. 

Hnm'ble-bee,  n.  (Zoiil.)  See  Apidte. 

Hmn'ble-cow.  n.  A  cow  without  horns. 

Hum'ble-nioiillietl, a.  Mild;  meek;  staid;  demure. 

“  You  are  meek  and  humble-mouthed,  but  your  heart  is 
cramm’d  with  arrogancy.” — Shaks. 

Huni'bleneSM,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  humble 
or  lowly;  humility;  meekness;  diffidence. 

tl  A  grain  of  glory,  mixed  with  humbleness, 

Cures  both  a  fever  aud  lethargicness. ”  —  Herbert. 

Hiim'ble-plant,  n.  ( Bot .)  See  Mimosa. 

Hum'bler,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which  humbles  or 
mortifies. 

H um'bles,  (also  written  UMBLKS,)n.  pi.  (Venery.)  The 
entrails  of  a  deer. 

Hum'bly,  a*.  In  an  humble  manner ;  meekly;  sub¬ 
missively;  with  modest  humility ;  lowly;  as,  l  humbly 
ask  your  pardon. 

“They  . .  .  come  humbly  as  they  used  to  creep  to  holy  altars.’  'Shaks. 
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Hnm'boldt,  Friedrich  Heinrich  Alexander  von,  the 
greatest  naturalist  of  his  time,  n.  at  Berlin,  1769,  the 
same  year  that  gave  birth  to  Napoleon,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  many  other  distinguished  persons.  He 
was  educated  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  Gottingen,  at 
Hamburg,  and  at  the  mining-school  of  Freiberg.  From 
the  earliest  period  he  evinced  a  faculty  for  physical  in¬ 
quiry,  which  he  assiduously  cultivated  by  the  study  of 
chemistry,  botany,  geology,  and  galvanism.  At  Gottin¬ 
gen  he  became  acquainted  with  George  Forster,  to 
whose  Delineation  of  the  South- Sea  Islands  he  attributes 
the  earliest  excitement  of  his  desire  to  visit  the  tropics, 
and  in  company  with  whom  he  made  his  first  tour.  In 
1790  he  accompanied  Forster  in  a  tour  through  the 
Rhine  districts  and  Holland,  and  afterwards  visited 
England  with  him.  Ilis  scientific  observations  made  in 
Germany  were  afterwards  published  in  1790,  under  the 
title  of  Mineralogical  Considerations  on  Certain  Basaltic 
Formations  on  the  Rhine..  His  intention  being  to  seek 
employment  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Prussian  king¬ 
dom,  he  subsequently  went  to  Hamburg  to  study  book¬ 
keeping  and  the  other  forms  of  commercial  knowledge, 
and  afterwards  studied  in  the  mining  academy  of  the 
eminent  Werner,  at  Freiberg.  In  1792  he  obtained  the 
post  of  mining  superintendent  in  the  works  of  Bayreuth, 
in  which  situation  he  remained  till  the  year  1795,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  he  wrote  many  scientific  articles  for  the 
German  periodicals,  and  published  a  botanical  work  in 


Fig.  1328.  —  Alexander  von  humboldt. 


Latin,  called  Specimens  of  the  Flora  of  Freiberg.  Soon 
after  the  production  of  this  work  he  resigned  his  post  as 
mining  superintendent,  having  determined  to  explore 
those  parts  of  the  world  which  had  been  unvisited  by 
travellers.  “  I  had,  from  my  earliest  youth,”  he  says, 
“  felt  a  burning  desire  to  travel  in  distant  lands  unex¬ 
plored  by  Europeans.”  The  disturbed  state  of  the 
continent  at  the  time,  owing  to  the  wars  consequent  on 
the  French  revolution,  prevented  him  from  executing 
his  design  for  about  two  years,  during  which  time  he. 
resided  at  Jena,  and  became  acquainted  with  Gothe  and 
Schiller,  and  occupied  himself  with  the  composition  and 
publication  of  Investigations  on  the.  Muscles  and  Nerve- 
fibres,  with  Conjectures  on  the  Chemical  Process  of  Life , 
and  On  Subterranean  Gases,  —  two  small  works  which 
established  his  reputation  as  a  natural  philosopher.  A 
short  visit  to  Italy  was  made  in  1799,  and  in  the  same 
year  he  went  to  Paris,  with  the  view  of  accompanying 
the  expedition  about  to  be  dispatched  from  that,  city 
to  Egypt.  The  expedition  was  abandoned  ;  but  Hum¬ 
boldt  made  the  acquaintance  of  Bonpland,  who  was  to 
have  been  the  naturalist  of  the  journey,  and  the  two 
learned  men  resolved  to  undertake  a  great  enterprise 
together.  Their  first  idea  was  to  explore  Northern  Af¬ 
rica;  but,  being  prevented  by  the  English  cruisers  in 
the  Mediterranean,  they  landed  in  Spain,  and  obtained 
permission  from  the  government  to  travel  in  the  Span¬ 
ish  possessions  of  South  America.  In  the  month  of 
May,  1799,  the  two  travellers  embarked  at  Corunna, 
and,  eluding  the  English  cruisers  watching  the  port, 
reached  Teneriffe,  where  they  ascended  the  peak  and 
i  collected  some  valuable  scientific  data.  Going  on  board 
their  vessel  again,  they  sailed  for  Cumana,  in  South 
America,  which  was  reached  in  July.  Humboldt  and 
his  companion  now  proceeded  to  explore  the  great  South 
American  continent,  and  to  collect  a  body  of  scientific 
information,  during  five  years  of  adventurous  research, 
hitherto  unparalleled.  For  65  days  he  navigated,  in  an 
i  Indian  canoe,  the  Orinoco,  the  Rio  Negro,  and  the 
Atabapo,  discovering  the  connection  between  the  Ori¬ 
noco  and  the  Amazon.  The  botany,  mineralogy,  geology, 
the  physical  aspects  of  the  country,  and  the  habits  of 
the  natives,  were  all  observed  and  noted  during  this 
great  journey.  He  now  returned  to  the  coast  and  em- 
!  barked  for  Havana,  where  he  sojourned  for  some  time, 
i  Returning  to  South  America  in  1801,  he  travelled 
southward  till  he  reached  Lima,  crossing  the  Cordil¬ 
leras  and  Andes  five  times  during  the  journey.  In  June, 
1802,  he  ascended  Chimborazo  to  an  elevation  of  19,300 
feet,  the  highest  point  of  the  mountain  ever  attained  by 
I  a  human  being.  In  December,  1802,  he  embarked  for 
Guayaquil,  and  in  tho  April  following  reached  Mexico, 
in  exploring  which  and  the  adjoining  countries  he  spent 
ayear.  Wishing  to  complete  his  scientific  observations 
of  the  island  of  Cuba,  he  once  more  set  sail  for  Havana, 
in  1804.  A  visit  to  the  United  States,  and  a  short  stay  in 


Washington  and  Philadelphia  succeeded,  after  which  he 
quitted  America  for  France,  and  arrived  at  Bordeaux  in 
August,  1804.  He  spent  nine  months  in  Paris  arranging 
his  notes,  and  assisting  Gay-Lussac  in  making  some  ex¬ 
periments  relative  to  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
atmosphere.  After  spending  a  short  time  in  Italy  and 
at  Berlin,  where  he  obtained  permission  from  the  king 
to  take  up  his  residence  in  the  French  capital  while  his 
works  were  being  printed,  he  returned  to  Paris.  In 
1807  appeared  the  first  of  a  large  number  of  volumes, 
all  published  under  the  general  title  of  Travels  of  Hum¬ 
boldt  and  Bonpland  in  the  Interior  of  America' between 
the  years  1799-1804.  In  this  magnificent  undertaking, 
composed  partly  in  Latin,  partly  in  French,  he  was  as¬ 
sisted  by  Oetinans  for  the  astronomical,  Arago  and  Gay- 
Lussac  for  the  chemical  and  meteorological,  Cuvier  for 
the  zoological,  and  Klaproth  for  the  mineralogical  di¬ 
visions.  It  was  mainly  divided  into  six  great  sections, 
which  again  were  subdivided  into  many  more,  the  bo¬ 
tanical  portion  alone  consisting  of  twenty  volumes, 
embellished  with  1,200  plates.  He  spent  a  portion  of 
the  years  1827-28  at  Berlin,  whither  he  had  been  in¬ 
vited  by  the  king  of  Prussia;  in  1829  he,  at  the  express 
desire,  and  at  the  sole  expense,  of  theemperor  Nicholas, 
set  out  with  Rose  and  Ehrenberg  to  explore  the  eastern 
provinces  of  Russia,  and  in  nine  months  travelled,  be¬ 
tween  St.  Petersburg  and  the  Chinese  frontier,  over  a 
distance  of  2,320  geographical  miles.  The  results  of 
this  expedition  were  published  by  him  at  Paris  in  1843, 
under  the  title  of,  Central  Asia ;  Researches  on  its  Moun¬ 
tain-chains  and  Climatology.  Between  the  years  1830 
and  1848,  although  he  desired  to  keep  aloof  from  poli¬ 
tics,  he  was  intrusted  by  the  king  of  Prussia  with  sev¬ 
eral  diplomatic  missions  to  the  court  of  Louis  Philippe. 
In  1848  he  went  to  reside  near  the  king  of  Prussia, 
whose  court  he  ornamented  till  his  death.  In  1845  he 
commenced  his  great  work  Kosmos,  or  a  Physical  De¬ 
scription  of  the  Universe,  which  was  concluded  in  1851, 
and  which  has  become  exceedingly  popular  in  an  Eng¬ 
lish  translation.  He  was  a  member  of  almost  every 
scientific  body  in  the  world ;  an  associate  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  and  Berlin ;  was  decorated 
with  many  orders,  and  was  a  grand  officer  of  the  French 
Legion  of  Honor.  By  the  labors  of  his  long  and  valu¬ 
able  life  he  earned  tho  title  of  creator  of  the  science  of 
comparative  geography,  and  reviver  of  the  study  of  the 
natural  sciences.  In  addition  to  those  already  quoted, 
a  few  of  his  most  important  works  may  be  given : 
Essay  on  the  Chemical  Analysis  of  the  Atmosphere ;  Pic¬ 
tures  of  Nature  ;  Essay  on  Electrical  Fishes ;  Essay  on 
the  Geography  of  Plants  ;  Causes  of  the  Difference  in 
Temperature  of  various  portions  of  the  Earth’s  Surface; 
Fragments  of  Asiatic  Geology  and  Climatology;  and 
The  Progress  of  Nautical  Astronomy  during  the  Fif¬ 
teenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries.  I).  1859.  Tbe  best  biog¬ 
raphy  of  this  great  man  is  that  of  Prof.  Karl  Bruhns 
(3  vols.,  8vo,  Leipsic,  1872),  excellently  translated  into 
English  by  the  Misses  Lassell  (2  vols.,  8vo,  London,  1872). 

!  Hiini'boidt,  Carl  Wilhelm,  Baron  von,  a  distin¬ 
guished  philologist,  classical  critic,  and  diplomatist,  was 
elder  brother  of  the  above ;  with  whom  he  pursued  an 
educational  career  at  the  universities  of  Gottingen  and 
Jena.  When  very  young,  he  wrote  many  essays  on  the 
Greek  poets  and  philosophers;  but  his  first  work  of 
consequence  was  a  critical  essay  on  Gbthe’s  “  Hermann 
and  Dorothea.”  In  1802  he  was  nominated  to  the  post 
of  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Rome;  resigning  this  in 
1808,  he  became  head  of  the  department  of  public  in¬ 
struction,  which  he  quitted  to  retire  into  private  life, 
two  years  afterwards.  In  1812  he  became  Prussian  am¬ 
bassador  at  the  court  of  Vienna  ;  represented  his  coun¬ 
try  at  the  conference  of  Prague,  in  1813;  and  signed, 
with  Hardenberg,  the  treaty  of  Paris.  In  1S19  he  was 
recalled  from  England,  where  he  was  ambassador,  to 
Berlin,  to  assume  the  functions  of  minister  and  privy- 
councillor  ;  but  not  agreeing  with  his  sovereign  as  to  his 
retrograde  policy,  he  tendered  his  resignation,  and  once 
more  sought  a  retired  life.  He  now  occupied  himself 
with  the  study  of  classical  and  semi-civilized  languages 
and  comparative  grammar,  varying  these  pursuits  with 
critical  essays  on  poetry,  philosophy,  and  the  fine  arts. 
He  published  a  small  number  of  poems,  but,  on  the 
advice  of  Schiller,  he  abandoned  creative  for  critical 
authorship,  for  which  his  mind  was  more  fitted,  lie 
wrote  critical  essays  on  Sanskrit  poetry,  and  on  Wolf s 
edition  of  Homer’s  “Odyssey;”  published  An  Exami¬ 
nation  of  the  Basque  Language,  and  a  treatise  on  the 
Celts  and  Iberians;  besides  a  very  large  number  of 
smaller  works  on  classical  literature  and  on  speculative 
physiology.  The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  occupied 
with  the  study  of  the  Malay  and  American  languages  ; 
but  failing  health  caused  him  to  abandon  the  American 
in  order  that  he  might  conclude  his  researches  in  the 
Malay  tongue.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  almost 
completed  his  task,  and  his  work  was  afterwards  pub¬ 
lished  by  Dr.  Buschmann,  in  1836.  D.  1835. 

Hum  boldt,  in  California,  a  N.W.  co.,  bordering  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  area,  abt.  2,8S0  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Eel, 
Elk,  Mad,  and  Mattole  rivers.  Surface,  diversified; 
soil,  fertile.  Min.  Iron  ore  and  gypsum.  County-town, 
Eureka.  Pop.  (1890)  23,469. 

Hiiin'bolrit,  in  Illinois,  a  thriving  post-village  of 
Coles  co. 

H  iim'boldt,  in  Iowa,  a  N.W.  co. ;  area,  about  432  sq. 
m.  Rivers.  Des  Moines,  and  numerous  smaller  streams. 
Surface,  generally  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Dakota.  Pop. 
(1895)  11,431. 

—A  post-village  of  Humboldt  co. 

11  iim'boldt,  in  Kansas,  a  fine  city,  cap  of  Allen  co., 
on  M.,  K.  &  T.  and  A.,  T.  &  S.  Fe  Ii.  Rs.,  60  miles  S.E. 
of  Emporia.  Pop.  (1895)  1,474. 


II  iim'boldt.  in  Minnesota,  a  post-office  of  Kittson  co., 
on  the  Great  Northern  R.  R.,  about  10  m.  S.E.  of  the 
extreme  northwestern  corner  of  the  State. 

II  imiboldt.  in  Michigan ,  a  post-village  of  Marquette 
co.  Pop.  (1894)  580. 

Humboldt,  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Reynolds  co. 

II  ii  m  bold!,  in  Neea/la,  a  N.W.  co.,  adjoining  Oregon; 
area,  about  16,580  sq.m.  Hirers.  Humboldt  and  Owyhee 
rivers,  besides  numerous  lakes.  Surface,  mountainous. 
Soil,  in  some  parts  fertile.  Mm.  Gold,  silver,  and  sul¬ 
phur.  Cap.  Winnemueca.  Pop.  (1890)  3,434. 

Humboldt,  in  Tee  ness  see,  a  post-village  of  Gibson  co., 
about  82  m.  N.E.  of  Memphis.  Pop.  (1897)  1,854. 

II llllllkolllt.  in  Wisconsin,  a  township  of  Brown  co. 

— A  village  of  Milwaukee  co.,  about  5  m.  N.  of  Milwaukee 
city. 

Humboldt  Bay.  in  California,  an  arm  of  tbe  Pacific 
Ocean,  in  Humboldt  co.,  about  270  m.  N.  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  It  is  one  of  the  best  harbors  on  the  coast,  having 
21  feet  of  water  on  the  bar. 

Humboldt  Houso,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-office  of 
Humboldt  co.,  on  the  Humboldt  river  and  the  So.  Pac. 
It.  It.,  40  miles  S.W.  of  Winnemueca. 

Hiim'boldtilite,  n.  (Min.)  A  var.  of  Melilite,  7.  v., 
occurring  in  crystals  in  geodes,  in  lava  at  Mount  Somna, 
near  Naples. 

H  uuibold  t  in<‘,  n.  (Min.)  A  yellow  substance  found 
in  brown-coal  at  Koloseruk,  Bohemia,  and  Kettle  Point, 
Canada.  Sp.  gr.  2‘13  to  2-48.  Comp.  Oxalic  acid  42*1, 
protoxide  of  iron  42*1,  water  15'8.  When  insulated,  it 
becomes  negatively  electrified  by  friction. 

Hum'boldtite.  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Datolite,  7.  v. 

H  iim'boldt  Lake,  in  Nevada,  a  beautiful  lake  of 
Humboldt  co.,  in  Lat.  40°  10'  N.,  Lon.  118°  40'  W.  It 
covers  an  area  of  abt.  180  sq.  m.,  and  receives  Hum¬ 
boldt  River,  but  has  no  outlet. 

Humboldt  River,  or  Mart’s  River,  in  Nevada, 
rises  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  State,  and  flows  a  general 
W.  and  S.W.  course  to  Humboldt  Lake. 

Iluin'boldt  River  mountain**,  in  Nevada,  a 
mountain  chain  of  Lander  co.,  running  N.  and  S.  Hum¬ 
boldt  River  rises  on  their  W.  slope. 

Ilum'buir,  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  A  hoax  ;  a  trick 
of  deception;  an  imposition  plausibly  contrived;  some¬ 
thing  devised  in  order  to  dupe,  mislead,  or  mock ;  a 
piece  of  trickery;  sham;  tomfoolery. —  Trickisliness ; 
cajolery  with  a  view  to  deceive  or  mislead ;  spirit  of  mis¬ 
chievous  imposition  ;  deviltry.  —  A  trickster  ;  a  hoaxer  ; 
an  impostor;  a  charlatan;  a  pretender;  and, sometimes 
a  fool. 

— v.  a.  To  impose  on  ;  to  hoax;  to  trick;  to  deceive;  to 
mislead;  to  cajole;  —  in  short,  to  make  a  fool  of,  or  to 
cause  one  to  feel  or  appear  ridiculous.  (Colloquially 
used.) 

11  iim'bus'.  in  California,  an  unimportant  village  of 
Plumas  co. 

Hum'bngger,  n.  One  who  humbugs  another  or 
others. 

Hiiin'buggery,  n.  Art  of  humbug;  practice  of 
trickery  or  imposition. 

Hum'<irum.  a.  [Icel.  humma,  to  hum,  and  draumr, 
a  drum.]  Dull;  stupid;  trite;  dejected;  tedious;  as, 
“au  old,  humdrum  fellow'.”  —  Addison. 

Hume,  David,  a  celebrated  English  historian,  philoso¬ 
pher,  and  miscellaneous  writer,  n.  at  Edinburgh,  1711. 
He  was  designed  for  the  law,  hut  having  no  inclination 
to  that  profession,  he  became,  in  1734,  clerk  in  an  emi¬ 
nent  mercantile  house  at  Bristol.  He  did  not,  however, 
continue  long  there  ;  for,  having  a  strong  propensity  to 
literature,  he  resolved  to  apply  himself  to  study,  and 
for  the  sake  of  seclusion  went  to  France,  wdiere  he 
wrote  his  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  published  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1738.  This  work,  however,  excited  no  interest, 
friendly  or  hostile,  on  its  first  appearance.  It  holds  an 
important  place  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  as  a  lucid, 
logical  development  of  the  sceptical  conclusions  that 
flow  from  the  philosophy  of  John  Locke.  II.’ s  Essays, 


Fig.  1329.  —  david  hume,  (after  Allan  Ramsay.) 


Moral,  Political,  and  Literary,  appeared  in  1742  and 
1752,  and  were  favorably  received.  In  1745  he  was  in¬ 
vited  to  reside  with  the  young  marquis  of  Annandale, 
whose  state  of  mind  rendered  a  guardian  necessary. 
Here  he  spent  a  year;  meanwhile,  the  chair  of  moral 
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philosophy  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh  having  be¬ 
come  vacant,  he  became  a  candidate,  but  failed.  In 
1746  he  became  Secretary  to  General  St.Clair,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Turin.  In 
1752  appeared  at  Edinburgh  bis  Inquiry  concerning  the 
Principles  of  Morals,  which  of  all  his  writings  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  best.  In  1754  he  published  the  first  volume 
of  his  History  of  England,  which  he  did  not  complete 
till  1761.  While  this  work  was  in  progress  he  published 
The  Natural  History  of  Religion,  which  was  attacked 
by  Warburton  in  an  anonymous  tract,  ascribed  at  the 
time  to  Mr.  Hurd.  His  great  work,  The  History  of  Eng¬ 
land,  had  now  acquired  considerable  celebrity,  and  the 
author  gained  largely  by  its  popularity,  for  besides  the 
profits  it  brought  him,  he  obtained  a  pension  through 
Lord  Bute.  In  1763  ho  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Hert¬ 
ford  on  his  embassy  to  Paris,  from  whose  fashionable 
and  literary  circles  he  received  an  enthusiastic  welcome ; 
and  where,  in  1765,  he  remained  as  charge  d’affaires. 
The  year  following  he  returned  home,  accompanied  by 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  to  whom  he  behaved  with  great 
delicacy  and  generosity,  but  was  ill  requited  by  the 
morbid  sensitiveness  and  suspiciou  mess  which  the 
“philosopher  of  Geneva”  allowed  himself  to  indulge 
against  his  friend  and  benefactor.  He  became  under¬ 
secretary  of  State  in  1767.  In  1769  he  returned  to  his 
native  country  on  an  independent  income  of  £1,000  per 
annum,  aud  d.  1776. 

Hume,  in  Michigan ,  a  thriving  township  of  Huron 
county. 

II  lime,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Allegany  co.,  12  m.  N.  W.  of  Angelica.  Pop.  (1897) 
about  2,100. 

Ilumec'tant,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  humecto,  humectans, 
to  wet.]  (Med.)  Applied  to  medicines  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  capable  of  softening  by  making  the  solids  of  the 
body  moist. 

XI  ii  mec'tate,  v.  a.  To  wet ;  to  moisten,  (r.) 

Humecta'tion,  n.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  wetting;  moist¬ 
ening.  (r.) 

Hii'ntefy,  v.  a.  [From  Lat.  humulus,  moist,  and  facio, 
to  make.]  To  make  moist;  to  soften  with  water,  (r.) 

Hu  meral,  a.  [Fr.  humeral,  from  Lat.  humerus,  the 
shoulder.]  That  belongs  to  the  humerus  or  shoulder. 

II.  Artery.  ( Anat .)  The  axillary  artery,  having 
passed  the  tendon  of  the  great  pectoral  muscle,  changes 
its  name  to  the  brachial  or  humeral  artery,  which  name 
it  retains  in  its  course  down  the  arm  to  the  bend,  where 
it  divides  into  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries. 

Humerpoor,  ( hoo'mer-por .)  a  district  of  Hindostan, 
in  the  N.W.  provinces,  extending  from  Lat.  24°  to  27° 
N.,  Lon.  71°  to  74°  20'  E.  Manuf.  Cotton,  paper,  and 
sugar-refining.  Prod.  Corn,  sugar,  cotton,  and  indigo. 
The  country  is  mostly  level.  Pop.  330,000.  —  Its  cap.,  of 
the  same  name,  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna,  150 
m.  N.N.W.  of  Agra  ;  pop.  17,100. 

Hu'merus,  n.  [Lat.]  (Anat.)  The  bone  of  the  arm. 
It  constitutes  the  first  of  the  radiated  system  of  bones 
of  the  anterior  extremity  in  vertebrated  animals,  ar¬ 
ticulated  with  the  scapula. 

Hum'Iium.  n.  A  kind  of  plain,  coarse,  Indian  cloth 
made  of  cotton. 

Hu'inic  Acid,  n.  [From  Lat.  humus,  the  ground.] 
(Che m.)  An  acid  obtained  from  humus,  by  treating  it 
with  a  dilute  boiling  solution  of  caustic  potassa  and 
adding  an  acid.  The  H.  A.  is  precipitated  as  a  flocculent 
brown  substance  but  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

Hu'mitt,  a.  [Fr.  humide ;  Lat.  humidus,  from  humeo,  to 
be  moist  or  damp.]  Moist;  damp;  containing  sensible 
moisture;  somewhat  wet  or  watery. 

Humiil'ity,  n.  [Fr.  humidite .]  Moisture;  dampness; 
a  moderate  degree  of  wetness  ;  moisture  in  the  form  of 
visible  vapor,  or  perceptible  in  the  air. 

Hn'mitlly,  adv.  In  a  humid  manner. 

Hti'm illness,  n.  Humidity. 

Hu'mifuse,  a.  [Lat.  liumifusus,  from  humus,  the 
ground,  and  fundo,  I  pour  or  spread  out.]  (Bot.)  Ap¬ 
plied  to  plants  which  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground ;  procumbent. 

Hiimiriate,  v.  a.  [Lat.  humilio,  humiliatus,  from  lm- 
milis,  humble.]  To  abase;  to  humble;  to  lower  in  con¬ 
dition  ;  to  depress ;  to  mortify. 

Iliimil'iating',  p.  a.  Humbling;  depressing;  abat¬ 
ing  pride;  reducing  self-confidence  ;  mortifying. 

II II III i  1  ia  t*ion.  n.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  humiliatin.]  Act 
of  humbling;  state  of  being  humbled;  descent  from  an 
elevated  state  or  rank  to  one  that  is  low  or  humble  ;  act 
of  abasing  pride.  —  The  state  of  being  reduced  to  lowli¬ 
ness  of  mind,  meekness,  penitence,  and  submission ; 
abasement  of  pride ;  mortification ;  depression  ;  dejection. 

Humility,  n.  [Fr.  humilitc  ;  Lat.  humilitas,  from 
humilis,  humble,  low.]  Humbleness  of  mind  ;  a  modest 
estimate  of  one’s  own  worth:  lowliness  of  mind ;  a  deep 
sense  of  one’s  own  unworthiness  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Hit'iilin,  n.  (Chem.)  A  black  substance  found  in  the 
humus  of  the  soil,  and  obtained  also  by  boiling  sugar 
with  sulphuric  acid. 

Hlimiria'cete,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  An  order  of  plants,  al¬ 
liance  Ericales.  Diag.  Polypetalous  flowers,  perfect 
monadelphous  stamens,  and  2-celled  anthers  with  a 
long  membranous  connective.  — They  are  trees,  or 
shrubs,  with  a  balsamic  juice.  Their  leaves  are  alter¬ 
nate,  simple,  coriaceous,  and  exstipulate.  The  calyx  is 
5-parted  and  imbricated.  The  petals  are  also  imbri¬ 
cated,  and  5  in  number.  There  are  20  or  more  stamens. 
The  ovary,  which  is  superior,  is  usually  surrounded  by 
a  disc  ;  it  is  5-celled.  and  has  1  or  2  suspended  ovules  in 
each  cell,  a  simple  style,  and  5-lobed  stigma.  The  fruit 
is  drupaceous  and  5-celled,  except  in  instances  where 
the  number  of  cells  is  reduced  by  abortion.  The  seed 


has  a  narrow  embryo,  lying  in  fleshy  albumen.  From 
the  incised  stem  of  the  species  Humirium  fforibundum, 
a  yellow  liquid,  called  balsam  of  umiri,  is  obtained ; 
this  is  said  to  resemble  copaiba  and  balsam  of  Peru  in 
its  properties.  Other  species  are  said  to  yield  useful 
balsamic  liquids.  The  order  consists  of  3  genera  and 
18  species,  all  natives  of  tropical  America. 

Illi'inite,  n.  (Min.)  A  colorless,  or  sometimes  yellow, 
mineral  occurring  in  small,  transparent,  brilliant  crys¬ 
tals  at  Vesuvius.  Sp.  gr.  3'l7-3"24.  Com p.  Silica  34'8, 
protoxide  of  iron  2'4,  magnesia  60  08,  fluorine  3  47.  It 
is  a  variety  of  Chondrodite,  q.  v. 

Huni'inel,  v.  a.  To  separate,  as  the  awns  of  barley 
from  the  kernel. 

Hummel.,  Johann  Nepomuk,  (hoom'mel,)  a  German 
composer  and  pianist,  b.  at  Presburg,  1778.  He  displayed 
great  musical  talent  from  his  earliest  youth,  became 
chapel-master  to  Count  Esterhazy  in  1803,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  the  king  of  YVUrtemberg,  in  1816.  He  was 
only  excelledin  instrumental  composition  by  Beethoven. 
He  composed  four  operas,  two  masses,  and  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  smaller  musical  pieces.  D.  1837. 

Hiiin'nieller,  n.  One  who  liummels.  —  (Agric.)  An 
implementor  machine  used  for  hummelling  barley  — 
that  is,  removing  the  awn  from  the  grain  after  it  has 
been  threshed.  A  common  kind  of  H.  is  a  set  of  blunt 
knives  fixed  in  a  frame,  with  a  handle,  by  means  of 
which  they  are  used  in  the  manner  of  stamping.  An¬ 
other  form  consists  of  blunt  knives  set  on  a  roller. 
These  implements  are  worked  by  the  hand.  But  hum- 
mellers  of  various  construction  are  often  attached  to 
threshing-machines,  in  all  of  which  blunt  knives  are 
made  to  pass  frequently  through  the  grain. 

Hllin'niel’s  store,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village 
of  Berks  co.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1(10. 

II lini'melstown,  in  Pennsylvania,  a.  post-borough  of 
Dauphin  co.,  on  P.  &  It.  R.  R.,  10  m.  E.  of  Harrisburg. 
Fine  building-stone  abounds.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,520. 

Iliiiii'inor,  n.  He  who,  or  that  which,  hums. 

(Slang.)  A  big  drink  of  bad  whiskey. 

Huiu'iiiiiis',  p.  a.  Making  a  low  buzzing  sound. 

— n.  The  sound  of  bees;  a  low  murmuring. 

II  mum  i  ng-lli  i’ll,  n.  See  Trochii.id.t:. 

Hiim'mock,  n.  A  level  sheet  of  ice.  —  A  circular 
mound  seen  at  a  distance;  a  hillock;  a  liommock.  —  In 
Florida,  a  fertile  and  timbered  tract  of  laud. 

Iluni'moeky,  a.  Full  of  hummocks. 

Humor,  Humour,  (yu'mer,)n.  [Fr.  humeur ;  Lat. 
humor,  anciently  humos,  from  Gr.  chumos,  a  liquid,  from 
cheo,  to  pour.]  A  liquid  or  fluid;  moisture;  —  more  es¬ 
pecially  applied  to  every  fluid  substance  of  an  organized 
body,  as  the  blood,  chyle,  lymph,  &c„  some  of  which 
were  formerly  supposed  to  determine  the  temper  of  the 
mind.  —  An  animal  fluid  in  an  unhealthy  state,  causing 
eruptive  diseases;  cutaneous  eruptions.  —  Turn  of  mind, 
or  peculiarity  of  disposition,  often  temporary ;  temper; 
disposition;  mood;  whim;  caprice;  that  quality  of  the 
imagination  which  gives  to  ideas  a  wild  and  fantastic 
turn,  and  tends  to  excite  laughter  or  mirth  by  ludicrous 
images  or  representations ;  merriment;  jocularity;  bur¬ 
lesque  ;  wit.  —  Petulance ;  peevishness  ;  a  trick  ;  a  prac¬ 
tice  or  habit. 

— v.  a.  To  gratify  or  indulge  the  humor  of ;  to  gratify  by 
yielding  to  a  particular  inclination,  humor,  wish,  or  de¬ 
sire ;  to  indulge  by  compliance ;  to  suit;  to  indulge;  to 
favor  by  imposing  no  restraint,  and  rather  contributing 
to  promote  by  occasional  aids. 

II  umoral,  (hu'mer-al,)  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  proceeding 
from,  the  humors  of  the  body. 

H.  Pathology.  (Med.)  A  once  favorite  theory  of  physi¬ 
cians  by  which  they  accounted  for  the  remote  cause  of 
all  diseases,  by  attributing  them  to  a  disordered  state  of 
the  humors  or  fluids  of  the  body. 

Hil'moralism,  n.  (Med.)  Ilumorism. 

Hu'inoralist,  n.  A  humorist.  —  (Med.)  A  follower  of 
the  humoral  pathology. 

HiiinoriFic,  a.  That  produces  humor. 

Hii'inorisin,  n.  The  disposition  of  a  humorist. 

(Med.)  The  doctrine  of  the  humeral  pathology,  q.  v. 

Hu  morist,  n.  [Fr.  humnriste .J  One  who  gratifies  his 
own  humor,  fancy,  inclination,  or  bent;  one  who  indulges 
in  speaking  or  writing;  one  who  has  a  playful  fancy  or 
genius  ;  one  who  has  odd  conceits  :  also  a  wag  ;  a  droll. 

II  tiitioris'tic,  a.  Relating  to,  or  like  a  humorist. 

Hii'morless.  a.  Without  humor. 

Hu'  morons,  a.  [Late  Lat.  humorosus,  from  humor.] 
Containing  humor;  full  of  wild  or  fanciful  images; 
adapted  to  excite  laughter;  jocular:  witty;  jocose; 
whimsical ;  having  the  power  to  speak  or  write  iu  the 
style  of  humor;  exciting  laughter. 

Ilii'morotisly,  adv.  In  a  humorous  manner;  in  a 
manner  to  excite  laughter  or  mirth;  pleasantly;  jo¬ 
cosely;  whimsically. 

II  ii'morousnesM,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  hu¬ 
morous;  oddness  of  conceit;  jocularity;  capriciousness. 

II  ll'morMOine,  a.  Influenced  by  the  humor  of  the 
moment ;  peevish  ;  petulant ;  odd  ;  humorous  ;  adapted 
to  excite  laughter. 

IIil'inorKOinely,  adv.  Peevishly;  petulantly;  oddly; 
humorously. 

Hump,  n.  [Du.  homp,  a  lump ;  Lat.  umbo,  any  convex 
elevation,  a  boss  of  a  shield,  from  the  root  nub,  which 
appears  in  Sans,  nabhi,  the  navel.]  Any  convex  eleva¬ 
tion. —  The  protuberance  formed  by  a  crooked  back. 

Huuip'Uack,  n.  A  crooked  back;  high  shoulders  ;  a 
humpbacked  person. 

lluiup'backecl,  a.  Having  a  crooked  back. 

Humped,  (humpt,)  a.  Having  a  hump  or  protuberance 
on  the  back. 

Hum'phrey,  in  New  York,  a  post-township  of  Catta¬ 
raugus  co.,  about  50  m.  S.E.  of  Buffalo. 


Humphrey*  (um' freest) ,  in  Tennessee,  a  N.  W.  co.; 
area,  about  420  sq  in.  Hirers.  Tennessee  and  Duck 
rivers,  besides  many  smaller  streams.  Surface,  undu¬ 
lating;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Waverly.  Pop.  (1890)  11,720. 

Humphrey*,  in  Missouri,  a  post-village  of  Sullivan 
CO.,  on  Q.,  0.  <&  K.  C.  R.  R.  Pop.  (1890)  327. 

Hum'phreysville.  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 
Columbia  co.  Pop.  (1897)  about  100. 

Huinplireysville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of 
Lackawanna  co. 

Humptu'HpK.  in  Washington,  a  river,  rising  in 
Mason  co.,  and  flowing  S.  and  W.  through  Chehalis  co., 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

II  uni  ■■  I  us,  n.  [From  Lat.  humus,  the  ground,  as,  un 
less  trained  or  supported,  it  creeps  on  the  earth.]  (Bot. 
The  Hop,  a  genus  of  plants,  order  Cannabenacex.  Th< 
common  hop-plant,  H.  lupulus,  has  a  perennial  root  am 
annual  pliable  stems,  w  hich  twine  from  right  to  lefi 
around  any  convenient  support.  The  leaves  are  opposite 
rough,  3-5-lobed,  serrated,  and  veiny.  The  male  ant 
female  flowers  are  generally  on  separate  plants.  Tin 
former  are  in  loose  panicles  ;  the  latter  in  dense  catkin; 
or  strobiles,  with  membranous  concave  bracts.  The 
hops  of  commerce  consist  of  the  female  flowers  and 
reeds  of  this  plant. 

Their  principal  con¬ 
sumption  is  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  beer,  and 
they  possess  three  prop¬ 
erties  which  particu¬ 
larly  fit  them  for  this 
use.  First,  they  impart 
to  malt  liquors  a  pleas¬ 
ant  bitter  aromatic 
flavor,  and  tonic  proper¬ 
ties.  Second,  they  give 
them  a  peculiar  head¬ 
iness  often  confounded 
with  alcoholic  strength, 
and  thus  save  the  brewer 
a  certain  proportion  of 
his  malt.  Third,  by  their  #  {Humulus  lupulus.) 
chemical  influence  they 

clarify  the  liquors  and  check  their  tendency  to  turn 
sour.  Hop-plants  grown  from  root-sets  come  to  perfec¬ 
tion  in  the  third  year  from  planting.  They  spring  out 
of  the  ground  about  the  end  of  April,  and  flower  about 
the  end  of  August.  The  strobiles  are  fit  to  gather  from 
the  beginning  of  September  to  the  middle  of  October, 
the  time  varying  according  to  the  sort  cultivated  and 
the  differences  in  the  seasons.  When  picked,  they  are 
dried  by  artificial  heat,  in  kilns,  and  then  packed  in 
bags  or  pockets.  Upon  the  bracts  and  scales  are  numer¬ 
ous  little  yellow  shining  grains,  generally  roundish  or 
kidney-shaped.  They  have  been  termed  lupulinic glands, 
and  are  believed  to  be  the  most  active  parts  of  the  hops. 
Of  the  cultivated  hop  there  are  many  varieties;  but  in 
the  principal  English  hop  countries,  hops  are  used  me¬ 
dicinally  for  their  stomachic  and  tonic  properties.  They 
are,  to  some  extent,  narcotic;  and  a  pillow  stuffed  with 
them  is  occasionally  employed  to  induce  sleep.  H.  are 
largely  cultivated  in  some  of  the  States,  chiefly  in  New 
York.  The  production  of  hops  in  the  U.  S.  lias  greatly 
increased.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1808,  the 
importation  of  hops  amounted  to  3,270.995  pounds.  The 
production  of  hups  in  the  U.  S.  grew  from  about  3,500,- 
000  lbs.  in  1850  to  39,171,290  in  1890.  More  than  half 
of  these  were  produced  in  New  York. 

Hii'iiiiin,  n.  [Lat.  humus,  the  ground.]  (Chem.)  Th( 
peculiar  brown  or  black  matter  resulting  from  the  de 
cay  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil.  During  the  pro 
gress  of  decay  and  at  its  different  stages,  a  number  of 
different  substances  are  formed  which  have  received  the 
names  of  humin  and  ulmiu ;  humic,  ulmic,  and  gei< 
acids  ;  and  crenic  and  apocrenic  acids,  q.  v.  II.  is  founc 
only  on  the  surface-soil,  and  imparts  to  it  its  rich  browr 
appearance.  It  contains  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen 
and  during  its  decomposition  carbonic  acid  is  formec 
which  contributes  to  the  nourishment  of  the  plant ;  bill 
it  is  supposed  to  render  its  most  essential  service  by  it; 
power  of  absorbing  and  combining  with  ammonia,  anc 
also,  though  to  a  less  extent,  with  soda,  potash,  lime 
and  magnesia,  and  thus  retaining  these  substances  foi 
the  use  of  the  plant.  H.  from  its  dark  color  causes  8 
more  rapid  absorption  of  the  sun’s  heat.  It  absorb; 
nearly  twice  its  weight  of  water,  and  retains  the  greatei 
portion  of  it  after  some  hours’  exposure.  It  consequent!} 
enables  the  soil  to  absorb  and  retain  water,  and  thus 
renders  it  more  mellow  and  capable  of  being  more  easilj 
worked.  It  is  not  supposed  to  contribute  directly  tc 
the  nourishment  of  the  plant,  but  from  the  properties 
above  mentioned,  it  is  a  most  valuable  constituent  of 
the  soil.  Good  wheat-bearing  soils  contain  9  or  10  pei 
cent,  of  it.  Where  it  is  wanting  in  soils  it  may  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  ploughing  in  green  crops,  as  clover,  or  straw, 
and  animal  manures,  or  alternating  plants  that  leave 
considerable  root  in  the  soil  with  the  grains,  &c.  which 
havo  but  little  root. 

II  ll-lian.  a  central  prov.  of  China,  between  Lat.  25c 
and  30°  N.,  and  Lon.  1093  and  114°  E.  See  China. 

II II noil ,  n.  [Allied  to  Gor.  /dicker,  any  unevenness  oi 
inequality,  a  hump;  and  also  to  hump,  bunch.]  A  hump; 
a  protuberance;  a  lump;  a  thick  piece.  —  A  push  or  jerk 
with  the  fist  or  elbow. 

— v.  a.  To  strike  or  punch  with  the  fists;  to  push  with 
the  elbow;  to  push  or  thrust  with  a  sudden  jerk. 

IIniK'li'back,  n.  A  humpback. 

Htincll'kackeil,  a.  Having  a  crooked  back. 

II  iin'clreil,  a.  [A.S.  hund;  Ger.  hundert.]  Denoting 
the  product  of  ten  multiplied  by  ten,  or  the  number  of 
ten  times  ten. 
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Bnn'dred,  n.  A  collection,  body,  or  sum,  consisting 
of  ten  times  ten,  individuals  or  units;  the  number  100. 

—A  division  or  part  of  a  county  in  England,  and  also  in 
the  State  of  Delaware;  supposed  to  nave  originally 
contained  a  hundred  families,  or  a  hundred  warriors, 
or  a  hundred  manors. 

Hun '(I  red  st n(l  Two,  in  Missouri,  a  river  rising  in 
the  N.  part  of  the  State,  and  entering  the  Platte  River 
in  Buchanan  co. 

11  u  n(l  red  Days.  ( French  Hist.)  The  period  from 
March  20,  1815,  the  day  on  which  Napoleon  I.  entered 
Paris  on  liis  return  from  Elba,  to  June  29,  the  day  on 
which  he  quitted  it  for  the  last  time. 

H  un'd  reder,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  a  Hundred,  q.  v. 

Hun'dred-fold,  a.  A  hundred  times  as  much. 

11  lin'd  red  til,  a.  The  ordinal  of  a  hundred. 

— n.  Oue  of  a  hundred  equal  parts  into  which  a  whole 
is,  or  may  be,  divided ;  the  quotient  of  a  unit  divided  by 
a  hundred. 

Hun'dredyveig-llt,  n.  A  weight  of  a  hundred  and 
twelve  pounds  avoirdupois,  twenty  of  which  make  a 
ton.  It  is  generally  expressed  by  the  abbreviation  cwt. 

II  tindsruck,  ( lioons'rook ,)  [Her.  Ifundsrucken,  dog’s- 
back,]  an  extensive  and  mountainous  district  of  Rhenish 
Prussia,  thickly  wooded,  and  rising,  at  intervals,  to  a 
height  of  3,000  feet.  It  lies  between  the  Moselle  and 
the  Nahe,  and  joins  the  mountain-chain  of  the  Vosges. 

II ii ii^.  imp.  and  pp.  of  Hang,  q.  v. 

H  ■  ■  tigurian,  a.  (Geog.)  That  relates  or  belongs  to 
Hungary. 

r—n.  ( G ’og.)  A  native  of  Hungary. 

11  an  gary.  [Ger.  Ungarn;  Magyar,  Ors?dy.~\  An  ex¬ 
tensive  country  in  Central  Europe,  forming,  under  the 
title  of  kingdom,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Austrian 
dominions;  Lat.  from  16°  to  49°  3-1'  N„  Lon.  16°  to  25° 
3'  E.  It  is  bounded  W.  by  part  of  Germany,  N.  by  Ga¬ 
licia,  E.  by  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and  S.  by  Turkey. 
Area,  124,438  sq.  m.  Divisions.  Hungary  proper,  Croa¬ 
tia  and  Slavonia,  Transylvania,  and  the  Town  of  Fiume 
(see  Austria);  and  these  are  again  subdivided  into 
five  districts,  respectively  named  after  their  capital 
cities,  Pesth,  Presburg,  Odenlmrg,  Kascliau,  and  Gross- 
wardein.  H,  in  its  chief  parts,  forms  a  large  basin,  sur¬ 
rounded  almost  entirely  by  mountain-ranges.  The  Car¬ 
pathians,  an  immense  mountain-chain  beginning  near 
Presburg,  divide  it  from  Galicia.  They  rise  to  the 
height  in  some  peaks  of  nearly  10,000  feet,  and  form  at 
the  top  immense  masses  of  granite,  totally  destitute  of 
vegetation.  (See  Carpathians.)  Besides  these,  there 
are  in  the  N.  and  YV.  several  detached  ranges  of  very 
considerable  extent.  Immense  plains  also  exist.  Rivers. 
The  Danube,  Szamos,  March,  Maros,  Drave,  and  Save ; 
the  Carpathians  pour  down  into  the  plain  the  Theiss, 
Waag,  Gran,  Poprad,  and  Temes,  all  falling  into  the 
Danube.  Lakes.  The  Platten  See,  the  Neusiedler  See; 
and  there  is  a  large  tract  of  marshes,  the  principal  of 
which  is  Lake  l’alitz.  Canals.  The  principal  are  the 
Franzens  Canal  and  the  Beja  Canal,  both  joining  the 
Danube  and  Theiss.  Climate.  Among  the  mountains 
cold  is  predominant,  the  snow  lying  on  the  ground  for 
many  months.  In  the  S.,  the  climate  is  in  general 
mild,  in  the  sandy  districts  extremely  hot;  but  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers,  and  near  the  marshes,  damp; 
dampness,  indeed,  being  a  prevailing  characteristic  of 
the  climate  of  the  level  part  of  Hungary.  Min.  Im¬ 
portant,  consisting  of  silver,  lead,  copper,  iron,  zinc, 
cobalt,  salt,  alum,  and  coal.  Gold  is  also  occasionally 
found  in  the  sand  of  rivers,  and  is  principally  washed 
by  the  gipsies.  Precious  stones  of  various  kinds,  opals 
being  the  most  valuable,  are  discovered  in  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Prod.  The  extensive  plains  lying  along  the  great 
rivers  possess  all  the  richness  of  an  alluvial  soil.  In 
the  N.,  clay,  stone,  and  gravel  predominate,  and  the 
ground  there  produces  but  a  scanty  return,  after  con¬ 
siderable  labor.  In  the  S.,  too,  there  are  many  tracts 
unfit  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  The  large  heaths 
of  Debreczin  and  Kecskemet  are  covered  either  with 
sand  or  with  the  most  scanty  vegetation.  Several  other 
tracts  are  covered  by  moving  sands,  which  are  said  in 
some  cases  to  be  increasing.  In  the  N.,  barley  and  com¬ 
mon  rye  are  most  frequently  sown;  in  the  S..  wheat, 
maize,  millet,  and,  in  the  marshes  of  the  Banat,  rice. 
Oats  are  cultivated  throughout  the  kingdom.  Potatoes 
are  raised  by  the  Slavonians  and  Germans,  and  pulse 
by  the  followers  of  the  Greek  Church.  Hemp  and  flax 
are  cultivated,  also  tobacco  and  saffron.  Various  kinds 
of  fruit  are  grown  in  great  quantities,  and  extensive  pas¬ 
tures  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Next  to 
the  cultivation  of  corn'and  the  breeding  of  cattle,  the 
making  of  wine  forms  the  most  extensive  branch  of 
rural  industry.  The  Hungarian  wines  vary  greatly,  both 
in  taste  and  strength ;  the  well-known  Tokay  being  un¬ 
rivalled  in  quality.  Dense  forests  and  woods  abound  in 
the  mountainous  districts.  Domestic  Animals.  TheHun- 
garian  oxen  are  large  and  well  shaped,  and  generally  of 
a  milk-  or  gray-white  color,  with  lofty  and  spreading 
horns.  Some  of  the  sheep  are  very  fine,  particularly  a 
peculiar  breed,  with  forked  horns.  The  horses  of  Hun¬ 
gary  seldom  reach  a  great  height,  and  are  incapable  of 
drawing  heavy  loads;  but  they  surpass  almost  all  other 
horses  on  the  Continent  in  elegance  of  shape,  as  well  as 
in  vivacity  and  swiftness.  Bacon  being  a  favorite  food, 
vast  herds  of  swine,  amounting  to  more  than  5,000,000, 
are  reared.  A  few  buffaloes  are  found  in  certain  parts 
of  the  country.  Game  of  all  kinds  and  fowls  are  plen¬ 
tiful  ;  bees  are  largely  kept;  and  the  rivers,  especially 
the  waters  of  the  Theiss,  yield  large  quantities  of  fish. 
Towns.  The  principal  towns  are  Buda-pesth  (the  cap.), 
Debreczin,  Presburg,  Szegedin,  Kecskemet,  Theresien- 
stadt,  Erlau,  Schamitz,  and  Raab.  Manuf.  Unimpor¬ 
tant,  being  generally  confined  to  not  large  quantities 


of  woollens,  silks,  linens,  paper,  leather,  oil,  beer,  and  I 
tobacco.  Commerce.  Exp.  The  chief  are  corn,  tobacco, 
wine,  particularly  that  of  Tokay,  and  wool ;  also  wax, 
tallow,  potash,  alum,  antimony,  gall-nuts,  &c.  A  little 
leather,  linen,  and  iron  are  also  sent  out  of  the  country. 
Imp.  Chiefly  manufactured  goods  and  colonial  produce. 
Nearly  1,000  vessels,  some  of  which  are  steamboats, 
ascend  and  descend  the  Danube,  engaged  in  carrying  on 
the  trade  between  the  principal  towns  of  Hungary  and 
Vienna.  The  roads  are  generally  not  good,  but  railway 
communication  is  progressing.  Religion.  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic,  Greek  Church,  and  Protestant,  the  former  in  the 
ascendant.  Education  is  not,  on  the  whole,  well  diffused, 
but  the  higher  classes  are  well-cultured  and  highly  intel¬ 
ligent. — Oort.  .See  Austria. — Pop.  (1897)  aht.  18,105,400, 
of  which  13,220,700  are  in  Hungary  proper. — History.  In 
the  time  of  the 
Romans, the  coun¬ 
try  now  called 
Hungary  formed 
the  western  por¬ 
tion  of  Dacia  and 
the  south  of  Pan- 
nonia.  In  the  3d 
century  the  Goths 
occupied  all  this 
portion  of  Europe, 
and  these  were 
driven  out  in  376 
by  the  II  u  n  s, 
whose  name,  it  is 
saidjoined  to  that 
of  the  Avari,  gave 
its  title  to  the 
country.  After  the 
death  of  Attila,  in 
4  5  3,  the  Ostro¬ 
goths, Gepidaj,  and 
Lombards  disput¬ 
ed  the  possession 
of  the  territory. 

Subsequently,  in 
the  7 1 li  century, 
the  Avari  made 
themselves  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  land,  but  had  to  defend  it  against  the  incur¬ 
sions  of  the  Slaves  and  Bulgarians.  Charlemagne  having 
conquered  the  Avari  in  799,  the  Magyars,  a  people  of 
Asiatic  origin,  who,  a  century  before,  had  established 
themselves  on  the  Don  and  Dnieper,  entered  Hungary  in 
894.  Arpad,  the  son  of  Almus,  was  their  leader,  and 
allying  himself  with  the  emperor  of  Germany,  he  de¬ 
feated  most  of  the  tribes  who  then  occupied  the  country. 
His  successor  embraced  Christianity;  and  Stephen  I., 
called  the  Saint,  who  had  been  the  chief  of  the  Magyars 
since  997,  took  the  title  of  king  in  the  year  1000.  This 
prince  completed  the  subjugation  of  the  Slaves  and 
Bulgarians,  and  to  him  Hungary  owed  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  her  social  institutions.  After  his  death,  in  1038, 
the  land  was  a  prey  to  internal  dissensions  until  the 
accession  of  Ladislaus  I.,  who  brought  peace  to  his 
people;  he  conquered  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  to  which  his 
successor  Coloman  added  Dalmatia.  Under  Geysa  II., 
1143,  Transylvania  received  a  number  of  Flemish  immi¬ 
grants.  Bela  III.,  who  had  been  bred  at  Constantinople, 
introduced  into  the  state  civilization  and  the  manners 
of  the  Greek  empire.  He  married  Margaret,  sister  of 
Philip  Augustus,  of  France,  and  widow  of  Henry,  son 
of  Henry  II.,  of  England;  and  under  him  Hungary  was 
divided  into  comitats.  Andrew  II.  led  the  filth  crusade 
to  the  Holy  Land,  in  1222,  and  by  his  weakness  allowed 
the  privileges  of  the  nobles  to  increase.  Under  Bela 
IV.,  liis  son,  the  Mongols  ravaged  the  land:  and  after 
him  the  royal  power,  weakened  by  intestine  discord  and 
foreign  wars,  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  condition,  till 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Andrew  III.,  with  whom  closed 
the  Arpad  dynasty.  The  Hungarians  then  elected 
YVenceslaus  of  Bohemia,  and  after  his  abdication,  Otho 
of  Bavaria;  but  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  imposed  on  them 
Charles  Robert,  called  Charobert,  count  of  Anjou,  and 
who  was  recognized  as  king  in  1338.  In  his  reign  Hun¬ 
gary  attained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  ;  it  comprised, 
besides  Hungary  proper,  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  Bosnia, 
Servia,  YVallachia,  Transylvania,  Moldavia,  and  Bul¬ 
garia.  Charles  having  married  a  sister  of  Casimir,  king 
of  Poland.  Louis  I.,  his  son,  succeeded  to  that  kingdom 
in  1370.  After  him  Maria,  his  daughter,  came  to  the 
throne,  sharing  the  government  with  her  husband,  Sigis- 
mund,  elector  of  Brandenburg.  In  their  reign  John 
Huss  proclaimed  his  opinions,  and  the  Turks  invaded 
the  kingdom.  Under  Ladislaus  V.  —  1438  to  1457  —  the 
Turks  were  defeated  by  the  brave  John  Huniades,  the 
regent,  whose  son  Matthias  I.  was  elected  king  in  1458. 
This  monarch  was  possessed  of  great  administrative  as 
well  as  military  abilities ;  his  reign  was  flourishing,  and 
he  was  the  founder  of  a  university  at  Presburg,  and  a 
celebrated  library  at  Buda.  His  successors,  however, 
were  unable  to  keep  out  the  Turks,  and  in  1526  Louis 
II.  was  killed  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Moliacs,  which  gave 
a  great  portion  of  the  kingdom  for  many  years  to  the 
Ottomans.  Ferdinand  of  Austria  and  John  Zapolskv 
now  disputed  the  possession  of  the  country,  and  the 
latter  was  defeated  and  obliged  to  fly-  The  nation,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  recognize  the  Austrian  domination  until 
1570,  under  Maximilian  II. ;  and  it  was  not  until  many 
years  later,  in  1687,  that  the  crown  of  Hungary  was  de¬ 
clared  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Austria.  After  that, 
indeed,  the  emperor  had  to  suppress  the  successive 
revolutions  headed  by  Tekeli  and  Ragotszy,  which  were 
not  finally  put  down  till  1711.  During  these  dissensions 
the  Turks  had  seized  on  a  large  portion  of  Hungary,  but 


Fig.  1331.  —  a  countrywoman. 


were  definitively  driven  out  in  1699  by  the  peace  of 
Carlowitz.  From  that  time  to  1848  the  nation  remained 
faithful  to  the  house  of  Austria,  especially  in  the  cause 
of  Maria  Theresa,  and  in  the  wars  with  France  from 
179.3  to  1815,  when  it  contributed  largely  to  the  finances 
and  military  forces  of  the  country.  —  Constitution.  The 
constitution  of  Hungary,  including  Hungary  proper, 
Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  Transylvania,  is  of  very  ancient 
date,  and  based  mainly  upon  unwritten  ’aws  that 
grew  up  in  the  course  of  centuries.  There  exists  no 
charter  or  constitutional  code;  but  in  place  of  it  are 
fundamental  statutes,  published  at  long  intervals  o.° 
time.  The  principal  of  them,  the  Aurea  Bulla  of  King 
Andrew  II.,  was  granted  in  1222,  and  changed  the  form 
of  government,  which  until  then  had  been  completely 
autocratic,  into  an  aristocratic  monarchy.  Almost  all 
subsequent  rulers  endeavored,  though  with  little  or  no 
success,  to  extend  the  royal  prerogatives,  the  struggle 
lasting,  with  more  or  less  interruption,  till  the  year 
1867,  when  Francis  I.,  having  failed  in  his  attempt  to 
weld  H.  to  the  rest  of  his  dominions,  acknowledged  and 
took  oath  upon  the  ancient  constitution.  The  form  of 
government  established  by  it  is  oligarchical  in  essence, 
leaving  the  whole  legislation  and  internal  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  the  native  nobility, 
comprising  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  individuals, 
and  giving  to  the  king  little  more  than  the  chief  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army,  and  the  right  and  duty  to  protect 
the  realm  against  foreign  enemies. — See  Austria,  Fran¬ 
cis  I.,  Kossuth,  Ac. 

Sovereigns  of  Hungary. 

a.  D.  A.  D. 

1000.  Stephen  I.  (the  Saint).  1308.  Charobert  or  Charles 


1038.  Peter. 

1041.  Abo. 

1044.  Peter,  (again.) 
1047.  Andrew  I. 
1061.  Bela  I. 

1064.  Salomon. 

1074.  Geysa  I. 

1077.  Ladislaus  I. 


Robert  (of  Anjou). 
1342.  Louis  I.  (the  Great). 
1382.  Mary. 

1385.  Charles. 

1386.  Sigismund. 

1437.  Albert  (of  Austria). 

1439.  Elizabeth. 

1440.  Ladislaus  IV. 


1095.  Coloman  (the  Learn-  1444.  Ladislaus  V. 


ed). 

1114.  Stephen  II. 

1131.  Bela  II. 

1141.  Geysa  II. 

1161.  Stephen  III. 

1162.  Ladislaus  and  Ste¬ 

phen,  (usurpers.) 
1173.  Bela  III. 

1196.  Emeric. 

1204.  Ladislaus  II. 

1205.  Andrew  II. 

1235.  Bela  IV. 

1270  Stephen  IV. 

1272.  Ladislaus  III. 

1290.  Andrew  III. 

1301.  YVenceslaus. 

1302.  Otho. 


1458.  Matthias  I.,  (Corvi- 
nus.) 

1490.  Ladislaus  Y’l. 

1516.  Louis  II. 

1526.  John  Zapolsky  and 
Ferdinand  I. 

1540.  Ferdinand  I.,  (alone.) 
1563.  Maximilian. 

1572.  Rodolph. 

1608.  Matthias  II. 

161S.  Ferdinand  II. 

1625.  Ferdinand  III. 

1647.  Ferdinand  IV. 

1655.  Leopold. 

1687.  Joseph. 

1712.  Charles. 

1741.  Maria  Theresa. 


(The  successiou  was  identical  with  that  of  the  em¬ 
perors  of  Germanv  and  Austria.) 

Hun  gary-wa'ter,  n.  An  old-fashioned  but  delicious 
perfume,  tor  the  preparation  of  which  various  recipes 
have  been  given.  The  following  is  one  of  the  best : — ■ 
Take  of  fresh  rosemary  in  blossom  4  lbs.,  fresh  sage  in 
blossom  6  oz.,  ginger  in  slices  2  oz.,  cut  them  in  small 
pieces,  mix,  and  add  rectified  spirit  12  lbs.,  and  common 
water  2  pints.  Let  11  pints  distil  by  a  gentle  heat.  A 
hermit  is  said  to  have  given  the  original  recipe  to  a 
queen  of  Hungary;  and  hence  it  was  called  the  Queen 
of  Hungary's  Water,  which  has  been  abbreviated  to 
H  IF.  It  is  employed  principally  as  a  perfume  for  the 
toilet;  but  it  is  sometimes  taken  internally  as  a  restora¬ 
tive  and  stimulant;  and  it  may  be  used  externally  as  a 
gently  stimulating  liniment. 

liliug'-l>eef'  n.  Dried-beef;  jerked-beef. 

II  un'ger,  n.  [A.  S.  hunger,  hungor;  Ger.,  Dan.,  and 
Sw.  hunger ;  Icel.  hungr;  Sansk.  kanx,  to  desire,  kangha, 
desire.]  Desire  of  food ;  an  uneasy  sensation,  occasioned 
by  the  want  of  food;  a  craving  of  food  by  the  stomach; 
craving  appetite ;  a  strong  or  eager  desire. 

(Physiol.)  A  peculiar  sensation  experienced  in  the 
region  of  the  stomach,  iu  consequence  of  the  want  of 
solid  food.  The  sensation  of  hunger  is  at  first  rather 
agreeable,  but  it  quickly  becomes  unpleasant,  when 
prolonged.  The  sense  of  keen  appetite  is  always  de¬ 
lightful  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  satisfying  it;  but 
that  sinking  in  the  stomach  which  ensues  soon  changes 
from  uneasiness  to  absolute  pain,  which  rapidly  be¬ 
comes  acute;  and  if  aliment  be  still  held  back,  the  sen¬ 
sation  produced  is  as  if  the  stomach  were  being  torn  by 
pincers.  A  state  of  general  exhaustion,  feverishness, 
headache,  light-headedness,  often  passing  into  madness, 
follows.  The  whole  being  seems  absorbed  in  one  de¬ 
sire,  before  which  even  maternal  instinct  has  been 
known  to  give  way,  and  mothers  have  disputed  with 
their  companions  for  the  flesh  of  their  dead  infants. 
The  physiological  causes  of  H.  are  not  well  understood, 
and  great  differences  exist  in  the  opinion  of  scientific 
men.  In  one  sense,  we  may  all  be  said  to  know  what 
hunger  is  ;  in  another  sense,  however,  no  man  can  en¬ 
lighten  us.  We  have  all  experienced  it :  but  as  yet 
science  has  been  unable  to  furnish  any  sufficient  expla¬ 
nations.  Betweeu  the  agreeable  stimulus  called  appe¬ 
tite  and  the  terrible  agony  of  starvation  there  are  infi¬ 
nite  gradations.  In  all  living  organisms,  waste  and  re¬ 
pair  go  on  with  an  incessant  and  reciprocal  activity. 
Not  the  slightest  movement  of  the  body  occurs,  not  a 
thought  passes  through  the  brain,  without  some  part 
of  the  substance  of  the  body  being  sacrificed.  Thus  the 
body  is  like  a  furnace,  in  which  the  fuel  is  constantly 
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burning;  and  hunger  is  the  instinct  which  teaches  us  I 
to  replenish  that  furnace.  But  although  the  want  of 
food  causes  H.,  it  does  not  itself  constitute  hunger. 
Food  may  be  absent  without  the  sensation  of  H.  Idiots 
and  insane  people  frequently  subject  themselves  to  pro¬ 
longed  fasting  without  any  hungry  cravings.  Violent 
emotions  of  grief  or  joy  destroy  the  sense  of  II. ;  and 
the  sensation  may  be  allayed  by  opium,  tobacco,  and 
inorganic  substances,  such  as  clay,  although  none  of 
these  can  supply  the  deficiency  of  food.  In  the  case  of 
those  animals  which  remain  torpid  for  a  certain  portion 
of  the  year,  no  food  is  taken,  and  no  II.  experienced. 
(See  Hibernation.)  Want  of  food  is,  consequently,  the 
primary,  but  not  the  proximate  cause  of  H.  A  French 
philosopher  made  several  experiments  on  the  subject 
of  inanition,  according  to  which  it  appears  that 
death  from  H.  occurs  when  the  waste  reaches  0'4 ;  that 
is  to  say,  supposing  an  animal  to  weigh  100  lbs.,  it  will 
die  when  its  weight  is  reduced  by  fasting  to  60  lbs. 
Death  may  possibly  occur  before  that  stage,  but  life  can¬ 
not  exist  after  it.  In  tiie  case  of  human  beings,  death 
takes  place  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  of  total  abstinence 
from  food  and  drink  ;  but  much  depends  upon  the  pe¬ 
culiar  constitution  of  the  individual,  his  age,  health, 
habits,  &c.  Some  die  on  the  second  and  third  day; 
while  others  can  survive  ten,  twelve,  and  even  a  longer 
time.  There  are  many  records  of  protracted  fasting, 
but  nearly  all  of  them  are  not  well  authenticated,  and 
most  of  them  are  obviously  fabulous.  The  aspect  of  a 
starving  man  is  terrible.  In  the  first  place  he  grows 
excessively  thin,  and  this  thinness  is  not  the  leanness 
of  lean  men,  but  manifests  itself  by  unmistakable  ema¬ 
ciation.  The  face  grows  lividly  pale,  the  cheeks  sunken, 
and  all  the  vitality  of  the  body  seems  to  be  centred  in 
the  feverish  brightness  of  theeyes.  The  pupil  becomes 
dilated  and  fixed  in  a  wild  stare,  which  is  never  veiled 
by  the  eye-lids.  All  movements  of  the  body  are  slow 
and  difficult;  the  hand  trembles,  the  voice  grows  feeble, 
and  the  mind  weak ;  while  the  poor  sufferer,  when 
asked  what  he  feels,  can  only  answer  faintly  that  lie  is 
hungry.  There  is  very  little  definite  information  to  be 
gleaned  concerning  the  agonies  endured  by  starving 
men.  Those  who  have  undergone  the  horrors  are  sel¬ 
dom  able  to  recount  them.  Goldsmith  says  that  the 
captain  of  a  wrecked  vessel  told  him  that  “  he  was  the 
only  person  who  bad  not  lost  his  senses  when  they 
received  accidental  relief.  He  assured  me  his  pains  at 
first  were  so  great  as  to  be  often  tempted  to  eat  a 
part  of  the  men  who  died,  and  which  the  rest  of  his 
crew  actually  lived  upon.  He  said  that,  during  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  this  paroxysm,  ho  found  his  pains  insup¬ 
portable,  and  was  desirous,  at  one  time,  of  anticipating 
that  death  which  he  thought  was  inevitable.  But 
his  pains  gradually  ceased  after  the  sixth  day  (for 
they  had  water  in  the  ship,  which  kept  them  alive 
so  long),  and  then  he  was  in  a  state  rather  of  languor 
than  desire ;  nor  did  he  much  wish  for  food,  except  when 
he  saw  others  eating.  The  latter  part  of  the  time,  when 
his  health  was  almost  destroyed,  a  thousand  strange 
images  rose  upon  his  mind,  and  every  one  of  his  senses 
began  to  bring  him  wrong  information.  When  he  was 
presented  with  food  by  the  ship’s  company  that  took 
him  up,  he  could  not  help  looking  at  it  with  loathing, 
instead  of  desire;  and  it  wras  not  till  after  four  days  that 
his  stomach  was  brought  to  its  natural  tone,  when  the 
violence  of  his  appetite  returned  with  a  sort  of  canine 
eagerness.”  In  other  authentic  cases,  one  fact  is  always 
dreadfully  apparent :  namely,  that  thirst  is  always  far 
more  terrible  than  II.  (See  Thirst.)  —  According  to 
popular  belief,  the  sensation  of  H.  is  caused  by  the 
emptiness  of  the  stomach,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
physiologists,  allows  the  sides  of  the  stomach  to  rub 
against  each  other,  and  the  friction  causes  the  sensation. 
This,  however,  is  wrong;  for  II.  is  always  felt  some 
time  after  the  stomach  is  empty ;  and,  as  is  well  known, 
it  maybe  empty  for  days  together,  as  in  illness,  without 
any  sensation  of  H.  Another  theory  is,  that  the  gastric 
juice  accumulates,  and  attacks  the  walls  of  the  stomach. 
This,  however,  has  been  proved  not  to  be  the  case.  Dr. 
Beaumont,  an  American  physician,  who  made  many 
valuable  observations  on  a  patient  who  had  a  hole  in  his 
stomach,  produced  by  a  wound,  accounts  for  II.  thus  : — 
“  During  the  hours  of  fasting,  the  gastric  juice  is  being 
slowly  secreted  in  the  follicles,  and  then  retained  in 
their  tubes,  thereby  distending  them;  this  distention, 
when  moderate,  produces  the  sensation  of  appetite,  and 
when  more  powerful,  of  HP  According  to  other  writ¬ 
ers,  however,  it  would  appear  that  II.  is  related  to  the 
general  state  of  the  system,  and  also  to  the  particular 
state  of  the  stomach.  The  stomach  of  a  fasting  animal 
is  pale,  and  in  a  state  of  obvious  atony.  No  sooner,  how¬ 
ever,  is  food,  or  almost  any  irritant  substance  intro¬ 
duced,  than  the  pale  surface  becomes  visibly  congested, 
turgescent,  and  its  secretions  pour  forth  abundantly. 
With  this  rush  of  blood  the  sensation  of  H.  passes 
away.  It  is  therefore  argued  that  H.  is  in  some  way 
dependent  on  the  state  of  the  circulation  of  the  stomach. 

H  Ull'jjer,  v.  n.  [A.  S.  hingrian;  Icel.  hungrar.}  To 
desire  food;  to  feel  the  pain  or  uneasiness  which  is  oc¬ 
casioned  by  long  abstinence  from  food ;  to  desire  with 
great  eagerness  ;  to  long  for. 

Hun'ger-bit,  or  Hun'ger-bitten,  a.  Suffering  from 
hunger. 

Him'g;erc(l,  p.  a.  Pinched  by  want  of  food ;  hungry. 

Hun'grily,  adv.  With  keen  appetite;  voraciously. 

H  un'gry,  a.  [A.  S.  hungrig,  hungri. ]  Having  a  keen 
appetite ;  feeling  pain  or  uneasiness  from  want  of  food ; 
having  an  eager  desire ;  lean;  emaciated,  as  if  reduced 
by  hunger ;  not  rich  or  fertile ;  poor ;  barren. 

)I  nil 'gry  Hill,  a  mountain  of  Ireland, in  Cork,  16m. 
W.N.W.  of  Bantry.  On  the  top  of  the  mountain  is  a 


lake,  whence  the  waters  descend  in  a  series  of  cascades, 
one  falling  nearly  700  feet.  It  is  considered  one  of  the 
curiosities  of  Ireland,  and  is  a  great  resort  of  tourists. 

Hunk,  7i.  A  large  piece  or  slice ;  a  hunch.  (Vulgar 
U.  S.;  Prov.  Eng.) 

Hnnk'er,  n.  One  of  a  political  party.  —  This  namo 
was  applied  some  years  ago  in  New  York  to  the  one  of 
two  factions,  the  other  of  which  was  called  barn-burners. 

Hunks,  7i.  [Icel.  hunslcur,  sordid.]  A  sordid,  covetous 
man;  a  miser;  a  niggard. 

Hnn'ley’s  Creek,  in  Indiana,  enters  Patoka  River 
jn  Dubois  co. 

II  un'loek  Creek,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Luzerne  co. 

H  un'newell,  in  Missouri,  a  post-town  of  Shelby  co., 

Huii'niades,  John  CorvinuS,  waiwode  of  Transyl¬ 
vania,  and  general  of  the  armies  of  Ladislaus,  king  of 
Hungary,  was  born  in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  cen¬ 
tury.  lie  fought  against  the  Turks  heroically,  and  for 
many  years  rendered  himself  so  formidable  to  them, 
that  they  surnamed  him  the  Devil.  He  was  named  re¬ 
gent  of  Hungary  after  the  deatli  of  Ladislaus  IV.,  in 
May,  1445,  the  young  heir  to  the  throne  being  held 
prisoner  by  the  emperor.  On  his  release  and  return  to 
his  dominions,  in  1453,  Ilunniades  lost  his  influence. 
One  of  his  greatest  achievements  was  his  victory  over 
the  Sultan  Mahomet  II.,  whom  he  compelled  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Belgrade  in  the  summer  of  1456.  So  great 
was  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  this  victory,  that  it  was 
commonly  said  of  the  conqueror,  “  A  man  was  sent  from 
heaven,  whose  name  was  John.”  D.  1456,  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  hero  of  the  Christian  cause. 

Hulls,  (hum,)  7i. pi.  [Lat.  Hunni.~\  (Hist.)  The  name 
given  to  several  nomadic  Scythian  tribes,  which  devas¬ 
tated  the  Roman  empire  in  the  5th  century.  They  in¬ 
habited  the  plains  of  Tartary,  near  the  boundaries  of 
China,  it  would  appear,  many  centuries  before  the 
Christian  asra  ;  and  they  were  known  to  the  Chinese  by 
the  name  of  Hiongun,  and  also  Han.  It  was  in  order 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  continual  aggressions  of  the  Huns 
that  the  great  wall  of  China  was  built;  and  after  this 
the  Huns  split  up  into  two  separate  nations,  named  re¬ 
spectively  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  Huns.  The 
first-mentioned  of  these  gradually  went  westward  to 
the  Volga,  where  they  encountered  the  Alanni,  whom 
they  defeated.  Here  the  Huns  remained  for  some  two 
centuries ;  but,  under  the  emperor  Valens,  they  crossed 
the  Bosphorus;  afterwards  invading  Rome,  under  their 
leader  Attila.  After  the  death  of  Attila  the  Huns  broke 
up  into  separate  tribes,  and  were  driven  back  by  the 
Goths  beyond  the  Tanais.  The  Hungarians  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  are  the  descendants  of  Huns,  who  once  more 
immigrated  into  Europe.  Gibbon,  in  his  “  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,”  gives  a  fine  sketch  of  this 
nation,  their  manners  and  customs. 

Hunt,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  huntian,  to  hunt;  O.  Ger.  hundjan, 
farhundjan,  to  catch,  to  capture;  Goth,  frahinthan ,  to 
take  prisoner.]  To  chase  wild  animals,  particularly 
quadrupeds,  for  the  purpose  of  catching  them  for  food, 
or  for  diversion ;  to  pursue  with  hounds  for  taking,  as 
game;  to  go  in  search  of,  for  the  purpose  of  shooting. — 
To  pursue  after ;  to  follow  closely ;  to  use,  direct,  or 
manage,  as  hounds  in  the  chase. 

— v.  n.  To  follow  the  chase ;  to  seek  wild  animals  for 
game,  or  for  killing  them  by  shooting  when  noxious ; 
to  seek  by  close  pursuit;  to  search. 

— 7i.  A  chase  of  wild  animals  for  catching  them;  pur¬ 
suit;  chase;  a  seeking  of  wild  animals  of  any  kind  for 
game  ;  an  association  of  huntsmen. 

Hunt,  James  Henry  Leigh,  an  English  poet  and  essay¬ 
ist,  B.  at  Southgate,  Middlesex,  1784,  the  last  of  that 
band  of  poets  which  shed  a  contemporaneous  lustre  on 
tiie  early  part  of  the  present  century.  He  was  the  per¬ 
sonal  friend  of  Byron,  Shelley,  Hazlitt,  Lamb,  and  Cole¬ 
ridge,  and  he  is  known  not  only  as  a  poet  and  an  essay¬ 
ist,  but  also  as  a  political  writer.  In  this  latter  capacity 
he  came  more  than  once  before  the  public.  In  1811  he 
was  tried  and  acquitted  for  some  remarks-on  the  subject 
of  flogging  in  tiie  army,  published  in  the  “Examiner,” 
a  journal  which  he  had  founded.  He  was  afterwards 
sentenced,  with  his  brother,  to  a  fine  of  $2,500  and  two 
years’  imprisonment  for  an  alleged  libel  against  the 
Prince  Regent.  Offers  to  remit  these  penalties  on  a 
promise  to  refrain  from  similar  expressions  for  the 
future  were  firmly  rejected ;  and  on  the  expiration  of 
their  sentence  they  continued  to  write  as  before  in  the 
“  Examiner.”  Subsequently  he  lived  for  four  years  in 
Italy,  whither  he  had  gone  to  set  up  the  “  Liberal.” 
The  Story  of  Rimini  is  his  longest  and  perhaps  his  best 
known  poem  ;  and  among  his  miscellaneous  works  may 
be  mentioned  his  autobiography,  and  his  essays  entitled 
Men,  Women,  and  Books  ;  Imagination  and  Fancy  ;  Wit 
and  Humour,  &c.  His  Correspondence  has  been  edited 
by  his  eldest  son.  D.  1859. 

Hunt,  Thomas  Sterry,  f.  r.s.,  an  American  chemist, 
mineralogist,  and  geologist,  b.  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  1826. 
After  passing  through  the  usual  educational  course,  he 
commenced  the  study  of  medicine  and  chemistry,  de¬ 
voted  himself  entirely  to  the  latter,  became  chemical 
assistant  to  Professor  Silliman,  in  Yale  College;  was 
appointed  chemist  and  mineralogist  to  the  expedition 
for  the  survey  of  Canada,  under  Sir  W.  E.  Logan  ;  and 
discharged  similar  duties  in  the  survey  of  Vermont. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  International  Jury  at  the  Paris 
exhibition  of  1855,  receiving  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor ;  was  made  a  fellow'  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1859 ; 
was  for  four  years  a  lecturer  in  McGill  University, 
Montreal,  and  (1872—78)  professor  of  Geology  in  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  and  first  president  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada,  and  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  International 


Geological  Congress.  In  1859  he  invented  the  green 
ink  with  which  greenbacks  (q.  v.)  are  printed.  His 
researches  into  the  composition  of  rocks  were  of  great 
importance,  and  in  organic  chemistry  he  advanced  an 
original  theory  which  has  gained  wide  acceptance.  This 
is  to  the  effect  that  all  chemical  compounds  arise  from 
simple  types,  which  are  represented  by  one  or  more 
atoms  of  water  or  hydrogen.  He  wrote  numerous 
papers  and  several  larger  works  on  chemistry  and  min¬ 
eralogy.  Died  in  New  York,  Feb.  12,  1892. 

Hunt,  Ward,  jurist  ;  born  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  June  14, 
1810;  educated  at  Hamilton  and  Union  Colleges,  gradu¬ 
ating  in  1828;  elected  mayor  of  Utica;  member  of  the 
New  York  Assembly.  From  1865  to  1873  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  State  of  New  York,  when  he  was 
appointed  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U  S. 
Retired  Jan.  27,  1882,  and  died  March  24,  1886. 

Hunt,  William  Henry,  jurist  and  statesman,  was  born 
at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  in  1824;  educated  at  Yale  College, 
and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1844.  During  the  Civil  War 
he  was  a  stanch  adherent  of  the  Union  cause;  was 
appointed  attorney-general  of  Louisiana  (1876);  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Claims  (1878)  ;  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
(1881).  In  1882  he  was  sent  as  U.  S.  Minister  to  Russia, 
where  he  died,  Feb.  27,  1884. 

Hunt,  in  Texas,  a  N.E  co.;  area ,  abt. 960 sq.m.  Rivers. 
Sabine,  and  some  less  important  streams.  Surface,  un¬ 
even  ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Greenville. 

Hiintc,  ( honn'tay ,)  a  river  of  Germany, rising  in  the 
marshes  of  Osnabrtick,  and  after  a  N.E.  course  of  90  m. 
joining  the  Weser,  15  m.  above  Bremen. 

II  nn t'ecl,  p.  a.  Chased;  pursued:  sought. 

Hunt'er,  n.  One  who  hunts. —  A  dog  that  scents  game, 
or  is  employed  in  the  chase.  —  A  horse  used  in  the 
chase ;  a  hunting-horse. 

(Zoiil.)  One  of  the  tribe  of  spiders  called  Venantes, 
hunters,  because  they  are  incessantly  running  or  leap¬ 
ing  about  in  the  vicinity  of  their  abode,  to  chase  and 
seize  their  prey. 

Hunt'er,  William  and  John,  two  celebrated  English 
anatomists,  brothers,  and  natives  of  Scotland;  W.  was 
b.  in  1718,  J.  in  1728.  The  abilities  of  IF.  were  soon 
distinguished,  and  he  was  appointed  Physician  Extraor¬ 
dinary  to  the  Queen,  and  president  of  the  College  of 
Physicians.  He  formed  an  anatomical  museum  and  a 
fine  collection  of  metals,  fossils,  corals,  shells,  &c.,  which 
finally  became  the  property  of  the  Glasgow  University. 
J.  was  at  first  an  assistant  to  his  brother,  but  his  skill 
soon  developed  itself,  and  he  ultimately  was  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  the  first  practical  surgeon  in  Great  Britain, 
and  greatly  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  the  art 
of  surgery.  IF.  died  in  1783,  J.  in  1793. 

Iluiit'or,  in  Illinois,  a  village  of  Boone  co.,  abt.  90  m. 
N.W.  of  Chicago. 

Hunt'er,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Belmont  co. 

Hiillt'erilon,  in  New  Jersey,  a  N.W.  co.,  adjoining 
Pennsylvania;  area, about 434 sq.  m.  Rivers.  Delaware, 
and  two  tributaries  of  the  Raritan.  Surface,  diversi¬ 
fied;  soil,  generally  very  fertile.  County-town,  Fleming- 
ton.  Pop.  (1895)  35,334. 

Ilunt'erite.  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  Cimolite  (q.v.). 

Hunt'er’s  Isles,  a  group  of  islands,  lying  in  a 
channel  of  the  same  name,  off  the  N.W.  extremity  of 
Tasmania. 

Hunt'er’S  Land,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of 

Schoharie  co. 

Hmit'er's  Lodge,  in  Virginia,  a  post-office  of  Flu¬ 
vanna  co. 

II nnt'erstowii.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of 
Adams  co.,  35  m.  S.S.W.  of  Harrisburg.  Pop.  450. 

II unt'ersville,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-village  of 
Mecklenburg  co.,  on  the  Southern  R.R. 

— A  township  of  Mecklenburg  co. 

Huntersville,  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Hardin  co., about 
82  m.  N.W.  of  Columbus. 

— A  village  of  Miami  co.,  on  the  Miami  river,  opposite 
Piqua. 

Huntersville,  in  Pemia.,  a  post-vill.  of  Lycoming  co. 

Huntersville,  in  West  Virginia,  a  post-village  of 
Pocahontas  co.,  about  160  m.  S.S.E.  of  Wheeling. 

II  lin'tertown,  in  Indiana,  a  post-village  of  Allen  co. 

II  imt'iiij;',  a.  Relating  to  hunting,  or  to  the  chase. 

— n.  The  act  or  practice  of  pursuing  wild  animals,  for 
catching  or  killing  them  ;  a  pursuit;  a  seeking. 

II  lint'ing-COg,  n.  (Mach.)  One  more  cog  in  the 
larger  of  two  geared  wheels  than  would  be  required  to 
establish  an  exact  relative  ratio  betw  een  the  number  of 
cogs  in  this  wheel  and  that  in  the  smaller. 

lIlint'ill$£'<lon.  a  town  of  England,  cap.  of  Hunting¬ 
donshire,  on  the  Ouse,  opposite  to  Godmauchester,  and 
16  m.  from  Cambridge.  Manuf.  Beer,  and  the  town  lias 
an  extensive  traffic  in  coal,  timber,  corn,  and  wool.  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Hunt'ingdon,  a  S.W.  co.  of  prov.  of  Quebec,  adjoin¬ 
ing  New  York  ;  area,  about  '236  sq.  m.  Rivers.  St.  Law¬ 
rence  and  Chateaugay  rivers,  besides  numerous  smaller 
streams.  Surface,  diversified;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Hunt¬ 
ingdon.  Pop.  (1897)  8,864. 

— A  town  of  Quebec,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  the  Cha¬ 
teaugay  river,  about  50  m.  S.W.  of  Montreal. 

Huiit'iug'iloii,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  central  co. ;  area, 
about  890  sq.m.  Rivers.  Juniata  river,  and  numerous 
smaller  streams.  Surface,  much  diversified  ;  soil,  fertile. 
Min.  Iron,  coal,  and  limestone.  Cap.  Huntingdon.  Pop. 
(1895)  35,751. 

— A  post-borough,  cap.  of  Huntingdon  co.,  on  the  Juniata 
river,  and  the  Penna.  R.  R.,34  m.  E.  of  Altoona;  an  im¬ 
portant  manufacturing  and  trade  center  of  a  rich  farm¬ 
ing  and  mining  region.  Here  is  a  State  Reformatory 
and  a  Normal  College.  Pop.  (1897)  about  6,360. 

Huii'tiiigllale,  iu  Missouri,  a  post-vill.  of  Henry  co. 
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Huilt'intctlon,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  small  village  of 
Luzerne  co. 

Hnnt'ingdon,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Car- 
roll  co.,  about  105  m.  W.  of  Nashville.  Pop.  (1897)  762. 

11  lint' illation,  in  Wisconsin,  a  small  village  of  St. 
Croix  co 

Hunt'ing'llonsliire,  a  co.  of  England,  inclosed  by 
the  counties  of  Cambridge,  Northampton,  and  Bedford. 
Area,  241,690  acres.  It  is  almost  entirely  an  agricult¬ 
ural  county.  The  N.  and  N.E.  parts  consist  of  fens, 
which  are  a  portion  of  the  midland  division  of  that  ex¬ 
tensive  tract  denominated  the  Bedford  Level,  q.  v. 
Rivers  and  Lakes.  Towards  the  W.  and  S.  the  land 
rises  considerably,  leaving  an  intermediate  valley  for 
the  waters  of  the  Ouse,  which  traverses  the  S.  angle  of 
the  county,  and  for  various  streams  which  fall  into  it 
from  the  sides  of  the  hills.  There  are  several  large 
meres  or  lakes,  of  which  Whittlesea,  though  much 
smaller  than  formerly,  is  the  largest.  The  soil  is  mostly 
clay,  and  there  are  no  minerals  of  importance  in  the 
county.  The  uplands  originally  formed  one  large  forest, 
and  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase.  Up  to  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  it  was  under  for¬ 
est  law;  and  from  the  sport  of  hunting,  the  county  de¬ 
rived  its  name.  Prod.  Wheat,  oats,  beans,  turnips,  rape, 
hemp,  and  mustard-seed.  Butter  is  made  in  large 
quantities,  and  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  of  mixed  breeds 
are  extensively  bred.  The  most  celebrated  article  is 
the  cheese  termed  Stilton,  which  was  formerly  made  at 
a  village  of  that  name.  Towns.  Huntingdon,  St.  Ives, 
St.  Neots,  and  Kimbolton.  Pop.  (1897)  about  5»,25U. 

llunt'iiigtloii  Val'- 
ley,  in  Penna.,  a  post- 
■'dllasre  of  Montgomery  co. 

Huiit'ins-g'rouinl,  n. 

Ground  suitable  for  hunt¬ 
ing. 

lluut'iiig-liorii,  n.  A 

bugle ;  a  horn  used  to 
cheer  the  hounds  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  game.  It  is  a  fre¬ 
quent  bearing  in  Heraldry. 

When  adorned  with  rings, 
it  is  said  to  be  garnished. 

Htint'ing-liorse.ii.  A 
horse  used  for  hunting. 

Hiint'ing'-seat,  n.  A 
temporary  residence  for  Fig.  1332.  —  hunting-horn. 
the  purpose  of  hunting. 

Hiiiit'ingtoii,  Daniel,  an  American  artist,  b.  in  New 
York,  1816.  His  father,  a  merchant,  gave  his  three  sons 
a  liberal  education.  Their  mother,  a  relative  of  Col. 
Trombull,  often  visited  that  painter’s  studio  with  her 
son,  and  thus  his  mind  was  biased  towards  art.  While 
a  student  of  Hamilton  College,  Huntington  met  with 
Elliott,  who  went  to  the  college  to  paint  the  portrait  of 
President  Davis.  From  Elliott  he  borrowed  his  first 
colors,  and  was  imbued  with  a  passion  for  art.  Profes¬ 
sors  North  and  Lathrop,  who  noticed  his  first  attempts, 
encouraged  him,  and  by  their  advice  he  entered  the 
art-department  of  the  N.  Y.  University  in  1835,  under 
Prof.  Morse.  In  1836  he  opened  a  studio  and  began 
portraits  and  landscapes,  the  latter  chiefly  occupying 
his  time  for  two  years.  A  portrait  of  his  father  bending 
over  a  book,  boldly  foreshortened,  attracted  notice,  and 
brought  sitters  to  his  easel.  The  Dunlap  Exhibition 
awakened  the  love  of  historical  painting,  and  The  Lover's 
Surprise,  a  cabinet  picture  of  figures,  was  the  result.  In 
1839  he  sailed  for  Europe,  and  in  Florence  painted  a  Sibyl 
and  A  Florentine  Girl.  In  Home  he  painted  A  Shepherd 
Boy  of  the  Campagna  for  Mr.  Cozzens,  and  Christian 
Prisoners,  purchased  by  James  Robb.  In  1840  he  was 
again  in  New  York  very  busy  with  portraits,  and  with 
the  two  compositions  of  Mercy's  Dream  and  Christiana 
and  her  Children,  bought  by  Edward  Cary  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  A  severe  inflammation  of  the  eyes  suddenly 
put  a  stop  to  his  studies.  For  a  year  he  was  forced  to 
lay  aside  the  pencil  entirely,  and  for  years  afterwards 
close  application  was  impossible.  In  1842  he  married 
Sophia  Richards  of  Brooklyn,  and  soon  after  went  to 
Europe.  In  Florence  he  painted  The  Sacred  Lesson  for 
Mr.  Cozzens,  and  in  Home  The  Communion  of  the.  Sick 
for  James  Robb,  and  Italy  and  Roman  Penitents  for 
Geo.  Lewis  of  New  London.  In  1844  he  returned  to 
New  York,  and  painted  many  portraits  and  groups  of 
figures.  Almsgiving,  A  Lesson  of  Charity,  The  Marys 
at  the  Sepulchre,  and  others  are  of  this  period.  In  1851  he 
visited  England,  and  painted  Dr.  Sumner,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  for  the  Episcopal  Seminary,  Sir  C.  L.  East- 
lake  for  the  New  York  Gallery,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  for 
the  Historical  Society,  and  a  Magdalen  for  Chas.  Lewis 
of  New  London.  Ih  Paris  he  painted  The  Good  Samaritan 
for  M.  0.  Roberts,  and  The  Sketcher  for  the  Graham  Insti¬ 
tute.  In  London,  in  the  winter  of  1857-8,  he  studied  at 
the  Kensington  Life  Academy,  —  painted  Ichabod  Crane 
and  Katrina  Van  Tassell  for  Win.  H.  Osborn  of  New 
York,  The  Counterfeit  Note  for  R.  M.  Olyphant,  and 
another  Mercy's  Dream,  varied  in  all  the  details  from 
the  first.  The  work  was  engraved  by  T.  0.  Barlow  of 
London,  and  is  now  in  the  collection  of  M.  0.  Roberts. 
In  the  fall  of  1858  he  was  again  in  New  York,  painting 
portraits.  The  next  year  the  large  picture  of  Mrs. 
Washington's  Reception  was  begun  for  A.  H.  Richie,  who 
afterwards  engraved  it.  This  work  employed  him  for 
more  than  a  year,  was  sent  to  the  Paris  Exposition,  and 
is  now  in  the’ collection  of  A.  T.  Stewart.  In  1864  and 
’65  he  painted  several  Shakspearean  characters ;  Shy  lock, 
for  the  Century  Club,  Miranda,  Portia,  Juliet,  Hero, 
Rosalind,  and  another  Portia,  differing  from  the  first. 
In  1867  a  large  landscape  composition  appeared,  called 
Ch'Korna  Peak;  this  is  one  of  his  most  important  works. 


Philosophy  and  Christian  Art  for  Robert  Hoe,  and 
Sowing  the  Word  for  Anson  Stokes,  were  painted  in  1868, 
and  are  considered  his  best  works  of  that  character.  A 
list  of  the  eminent  Americans  painted  by  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton  would  be  too  long  to  insert  here.  Among  the  best 
are:  President  Van  Buren,  Admiral  Dupont,  Gulian  C. 
Verplanck,  W.  C.  Bryant,  Chancellor  Ferris,  Gen.  Swift, 
Dr.  Muhlenberg,  James  Suydam,  Gov.  Morgan,  Judges 
Daly  and  Sutherland,  Governor  Trimble.  A.  B.  Durand, 
Geo.  Peabody,  Abraham  Lincoln,  etc.  Mr.  Huntington 
was  President  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  from 
1862  to  1869,  and  again  from  1877  to  1889. 

Hunt'iiiK'toii.  in  Connecticut,  a  post-town  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Fairfield  co.  Pop.  (1897)  about  4,1(16. 

II  llllt'ing'toil.  ill  Indiana,  a  N .  11  co. ;  area,  about  380 
sq.  m.  Rivers.  Wabash  and  Salamouie  rivers.  Surface, 
mostly  level ;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Huntington.  Pop. 
(1890)  27,644. 

— A  city,  cap.  of  Huntington  co.,  on  C.  A  E.  and  Wabash 
R.Rs.,  24  in.  S.W.  of  Ft.  Wayne.  Pop.  (1897 )  about  8,350. 

II  it  n (in g  t on.  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-township  of 
Hampshire  co.  Pop.  (1895)  1,450. 

II it  ti I' ■  ng ton,  iu  New  York,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Suffolk  co.,  about  40  m.  E.N.E.  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  Pop.  of  village  (1897)  about  3,120. 

II  ii ii  t' i  ug t  o n .  iu  Ohio,  a  township  of  Brown  co. 

— A  township  of  Gallia  co. 

— A  post-township  of  Lorain  co. 

— A  township  of  Ross  co. 

II  II il t'i ilgAoil.  in  South  Carolina,  a  post-village  of 
Laurens  co.,  about  82  m.  N.W.  of  Columbia. 

II mi (  ingtoil.  iu  Vermont,  a  post-towru  and  township 
of  Chittenden  co.,  on  the  Huntingdon  river,  about  20  m. 
W.  of  Montpelier.  Pop.  (1897)  746. 

Huntington  Hay.  in  New  York,  an  arm  of  Long 
Island  Sound,  about  20  m.  E.N.E.  of  New  York  City. 

II II il ( ' I ilg' t o \v II .  iu  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Cal¬ 
vert  co.,  about  54  in.  S.S.W.  of  Annapolis. 

Hunt'ley,  in  Illinois,  a  post- village  of  McHenry  co., 
about  55  m.  W.N.W.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  (1897  )  590. 

Hunt'ly,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  Aberdeenshire,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Bogie  with  the  Deverou,  20  m.  S.S.W. 
of  Banff.  Maimf.  Cloth  and  linen-bleaching.  Pop.  3,750. 

Illlilf  ress.  a.  Afemale  that  hunts  or  follows  the  chase. 

II  il  II  t’s.  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-office  of  Nash  co. 

II  il  il  ts'  tin  rg.  in  Ohio,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Geauga  co.,  about  170  in.  N.E.  of  Columbus. 

Hunt's  Corners,  in  New  York,  a  post- village  of  Cort¬ 
land  co. 

Hunts'ilale,  in  Missouri,  a  post-office  of  Boone  co. 

II  il II t s'lta I o,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Cum¬ 
berland  co.,  on  P.  A  R.  lt.R.  Pop.  (1897)  302. 

Hunts'mau,  n.  One  who  practises  hunting;  the 
servant  whose  office  it  is  to  manage  the  chase. 

IIiiiits'iii;tnslii|i.  a.  The  art  or  practice  of  hunt¬ 
ing;  the  qualifications  of  a  hunter. 

Hunt's|>ur,  in  Michigan,  a  post-office  of  Mackinac  co. 

llililts'ville,  in  Alabama,  a  thriving  town,  cap.  of 
Madison  co.,  24  m.  E.  of  Decatur,  on  M.  A  C.  and  N.,  C. 
A  St.  L.  R.lts. ;  an  active  mauuf.,  trading  and  educational 
center.  Pop.  (1897)  about  8,450. 

Hunts'ville.  in  Arkansas,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Mad¬ 
ison  co.,  about  175  m.  N.W.  of  Little  Ruck.  Pop.  (1897) 
400. 

Ilunts'ville,  in  Connecticut,  a  post-village  of  Litchfield 
co.,  about  38  in.  W.N.W.  of  Hartford.  Pop.  (1897)  168. 

Hunts' ville,  in  Georgia,  a  post-village  of  Paulding 
co., about  11  ni.  E.  of  Van  Wert. 

Hunts'ville,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  Schuyler  co.,  about  80  m.  W.N.W.  of  Springfield. 

Hunts'ville,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Madison  co., 
about  7  m.  S.S.W.  of  Anderson. 

—A  township  of  llandolph  co.,  9  in.  S.W.  of  Winchester. 

— A  village  of  Whiteley  co.,  abt.  8  m.  W.N.W.  of  Columbia. 

Hunts'ville,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-village  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co. 

II II  ■■  t  s'  ville,  iu  Missouri,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Ran¬ 
dolph  co.,  78  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Jefferson  City.  Pop. 
(1890)  1,836. 

Hunts'ville,  in  North  Carolina,  a  post-village  of  Yad¬ 
kin  co. 

Hunts'ville.  in  Ohio,  a  village  of  Butler  co.,  about  22 
m.  N.  by  E.  of  Cincinnati. 

— A  post-village  of  Logau  co.,  abt.  61  m.  N.W.  of  Columbus. 

Hunts'ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-village  of  Lu¬ 
zerne  co.,  about  115  m.  N.E.  of  Harrisburg. 

Hunts'ville,  in  South  Carolina,  a  village  of  Laurens 
co.,  about  56  m.  N.W.  of  Columbia. 

Hunts'ville,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Scott 
co.,  125  ni.  E.N.E.  of  Nashville. 

Hunts'ville.  in  Texas,  a  city,  cap.  of  Walker  co.,  on 
I.  &  Gt.  Nor.  R.R.,  74  in.  N.  of  Houston.  Pop.  (1897) 
about  1,650. 

Hur.  ( Script .1  A  chief  man  among  the  Hebrews  in  the 
desert,  associated  with  Aaron  in  upholding  the  hands 
of  Moses  at  Rephidim,  and  in  supplying  his  place  while 
on  the  summit  of  Sinai,  (Ex.  xvii.  10.) 

Hu'ra,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Euphnrbi- 
acete,  distinguished  by  having  a  solitary  ovule ;  flowers 
apetalous  iu  spikes ;  bracts,  1-  to  many-flowered.  The 
seeds  of  II.  crepitans,  the  Sand  Box-tree,  a  native  of 
tropical  America,  are  a  powerful  cathartic,  but  become 
wholesome  when  their  embryo  is  extracted.  To  this 
genus  also  belongs  II.  Brasiliensis  martius,  the  Assa- 
C0N,  q.  v. 

Hu'raulite,  n.  (Min.)  A  hydrous  phosphate  of  tlie 
oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  occurring  in  small,  yel¬ 
low,  reddish,  or  nearly  colorless  crystals,  at  Limoges, 
commune  of  Hureaux,  France.  Sp.  gr.  3-18.  Comp. 
Phosphoric  acid  39T,  protoxide  of  manganese  40-2,  prot¬ 
oxide  of  iron  8'3,  water  12’4. 


Huril,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Sullivan  co. 

Hurdle,  (her'dl,)  n.  [A.S .  hyrdel,  hyrdl;  Ger.  hurde ; 
Goth,  hairda,  to  guard,  to  protect.]  That  which  pro¬ 
tects,  guards,  or  incloses;  a  texture  of  twigs,  osiers,  or 
sticks,  used  for  inclosures,  gates,  Ac. ;  a  crate ;  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  twigs  or  sticks  interwoven  closely,  and  sustained 
by  longstakes,  serving  for  protection  or  fortification. 

— v.  a.  To  make  up,  hedge,  cover,  or  close  with  hurdles. 

Hurds,  n.  The  refuse  of  flax;  tow;  hards. 

Hurd  war,  Haredwara,  a  town  of  India,  in  Bengal,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  where  the  river  emerges 
from  the  foot-bills  of  the  Himalayas  into  the  plains 
of  Hindostan,  36  m.  from  Seharunpoor,  Lat.  29°  57'  N., 
Lou.  78°  2' E.  From  its  position  on  this  stream,  es¬ 
teemed  so  sacred  by  the  Hindoos,  immense  numbers  of 
pilgrims  are  annually  attracted  hither,  and  the  largest 
fair  in  India  is  held  here  every  spring,  which  is  attended 
regularly  by  from  200,000  to  300,000  persons.  Every  12th 
year,  this  number  is  increased  to  fully  2,000,000,  who 
come  partly  from  purposes  of  devotion,  and  partly  to 
trade  in  camels,  horses,  cattle,  drugs,  fruits,  Ac.  Pop. 
13,110. 

Hur'dy-g'ur'dy,  n.  (Mus.)  A  stringed  instrument, 
whose  sounds  are  produced  by  the  friction  of  a  wheel  and 
regulated  by  the  fingers,  it  is  only  suited  to  simple 
music,  and  was  used  for  such  as  bad  many  repetitions. 
Its  simplicity  and  cheapness  rendered  it,  at  one  time,  a 
favorite  instrument  among  the  peasantry  of  Europe. 
The  instrument  is  now  mostly  to  be  seen  in  the  hands 
of  Savoyard  boys,  who  play  it  on  the  streets. 

II  u  rl,  v.  o.  [Formed  from  whirl  ;  I)nn.  hvirvel ;  0.  Ger. 
hwirril.  See  Whirl.]  To  cause  to  rush  or  roll  along ; 
to  throw  with  violence  ;  to  drive  with  great  force. 

— n.  Act  of  throwing  with  violence;  tumult;  riot;  com¬ 
motion. 

Hurl'-foat,  n.  An  old  kind  of  weapon  whirled  rapidly 
round ;  a  whirl-bat. 

Hurl'-bone,  n.  A  bone  near  the  middle  of  the  but¬ 
tock  of  a  horse. 

Hurl  er,  n.  One  who  hurls  or  throws.  —  A  player  at 
hurling. 

Hurley,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Ulster  county,  about  55  miles  S.S.W.  of  tbo  city  of 
Albany. 

Hurl'ing,  n.  The  act  of  throwing.  —  A  kind  of  game 
played  with  a  ball. 

Hur'Iy-burly,  n.  [Fr.  hurluberlu,  probably  formed 
from  the  sound.]  Tumult;  bustle;  confusion. 

— a.  Tumultuous;  bustling. 

llu'ron.n.  (ZoSl.)  The  Black  Bass.  Perea  nigricans, an 
acanthopterygian  fish  of  the  family  Percidie,  found  in 
Lake  Huron.  Its  flesh  is  firm,  white,  and  well-flavored. 

H u 'ron,  a  W.  co.  of  prov.  of  Ontario,  bordering  on 
Lake  Huron ;  area,  about  1,288  sq.  in.  Rivers.  Maitland 
river  and  several  less  important  streams.  Surface,  diver¬ 
sified  ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Goderich.  Pop.  65,165. 

H  ■iron,  in  Iowa,  a  post-town  and  township  of  Des 
Moines  co.,  about  55  m.  S.E.  of  Iowa  City. 

Hu  roil,  in  Michigan,  an  extreme  E.  co.,  bordering  oil 
Lake  Huron  and  Saginaw  Bay  ;  area,  750  sq.  in.  Rivers. 
Pigeon  and  Willow  rivers.  Surface,  nearly  level;  soil, 
fertile.  Cap.  Bad  Axe.  Pop.  (Is94)  32,249. 

— A  post-township  of  Huron  co. 

— A  township  of  Wayne  co. 

II  ■iron,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  and  township  of 
Wayne  co.,  on  Lake  Ontario,  about  40  m.  E.  by  N.  of 
Rochester.  Pop.  (1897)  1,872. 

II  ■iron,  in  Ohio,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  about 480 sq.  m.  Rivers. 
Huron  and  Vermillion  rivers.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  fer¬ 
tile.  Cap.  Norwalk.  Pop.  (1890  )  31,949. 

— A  post-village  and  township  of  Erie  co.,  on  Lake  Erie, 
at  the  mouth  of  Huron  river,  and  about  111  m.  N.  by  E. 
of  Columbus.  Pop.  of  village  (1890)  1,380. 

Huron,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-office  of  Henderson  co. 

Huron,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-office  df  Chippewa  co. 

Htironia  Beacli,  iu  Michigan,  a  P.  0.  of  St.  Clair  co. 

Hu'ronite,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  Anorthite,  q.  v. 

Huron,  (Lake,)oneof  the  five  great  lakes  of  N.  Amer¬ 
ica,  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  second 
in  size  only  to  Lake  Superior,  and  intermediate  in  posi¬ 
tion  between  that  lake  and  Michigan,  on  the  N.W.  and 
W.,  and  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  on  the  S.  and  S.E.  It 
is  of  a  somewhat  triangular  shape,  extending  between 
Lat.  43°  and  46°  15'  N.,  and  Lou.  79°  30'  and  85°  W., 
surrounded  W.  and  S.W.  by  the  State  of  Michigan,  and 
all  the  other  sides  by  the  territory  of  Upper  Canada; 
and  divided  into  2  unequal  parts  by  a  long  peninsula  and 
the  Manitouline  chain  of  islands,  the  parts  to  the  N.  and 
E.  of  which  are  called  North  Channel  and  Georgian  Bay. 
The  total  length  of  Lake  H.,  N.  to  S.,  is  estimated  at 
280  m.,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  190  ni.  Area , 
estimated  at  25,000  sq.  m.  Elevation  above  the  surface 
of  the  ocean.  596  feet,  or  less  by  45  than  that  of  Lake 
Superior,  and  by  4  than  that  of  Lake  Michigan.  Greatest 
depth  towards  its  W.  shore  at  least  1,000  feet,  and  its 
mean  depth  is  estimated  at  900  feet,  or  about  300  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  Atlantic.  In  various  parts  it 
abounds  with  islands,  their  total  number  being  said  to 
exceed  32,000,  the  largest,  Manitoulin  (Evil  Spirit)  Is¬ 
land,  is  nearly  90  m.  long,  and  in  one  part  almost  30  m. 
wide.  Lake  H.  receives  the  superabundant  water  of 
Lake  Superior  by  the  river  St.  Mary,  at  its  N.W.  angle, 
and  those  of  Michigan  at  Michilimachinac :  and  dis¬ 
charges  its  own  towards  Lake  Erie  by  the  St.  Clair  at  its 
S.  extremity.  Lakes  Nipissing and  Simcoe  communicate 
with  it  by  the  Francis  and  Severn  rivers,  except  which, 
however.  Lake  Huron  receives  no  rivers  worthy  of  men¬ 
tion.  The  banks  of  this  lake  are  mostly  low,  especially 
along  its  S.  and  5V.  sides.  Few  towns  of  consequence 
exist  on  its  shores,  and  its  navigation  is  rendered  dan¬ 
gerous  by  sudden  and  violent  tempests. 
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Huron  River,  in  Ohio,  rises  in  Richland  co.,  and 
flowing  N.  through  Huron  co.,  enters  Lake  Erie  from 
Erie  co. 

Hu'roii  River,  in  Michigan,  rises  among  the  small 
lakes  between  Livingston  and  Washtenaw  cos.,  and  flow¬ 
ing  S.E.  enters  Lake  Erie  between  Monroe  and  Wayne 
cos.  Length,  about  90  m. — The  upper  part  is  called 
Woodruff’s  Crf,f,k. 

II  ii  rons.  See  Wyandots. 

Hurra',  or  Hurrah'.  An  exclamation  of  joy  or  sur¬ 
prise  ;  equivalent  to  huzza. 

II  ur'ricane,  n.  [Sp.  huracan;  Fr.  ouragan,  from 
orage,  L.  Lat.  auragium,  a  storm,  from  Lat.  =  Gr.  aura, 
a  gentle  breeze,  from  ad,  aemi,  to  blow.]  A  violent 
storm,  generally  accompanied  by  thunder  and  light¬ 
ning,  and  distinguished  from  every  other  kind  of  tem¬ 
pest  by  the  vehemence  of  the  wind,  and  the  sudden 
changes  to  which  it  is  subject.  Hurricanes  prevail 
chiefly  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  the  Isle  of  France, 
and  in  some  parts  of  China. 

11  urricane,  in  Illinois,  a  township  of  Fayette  co. 

— A  post-village  of  Montgomery  co.  Pop.  (1897)  150. 

II  urrlcane,  in  Tennessee,  a  P.  0.  of  Humphreys  co. 

II  urricane,  in  W.  Virginia,  a  post-village  of  Putnam  co. 

II  urricane,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-office  of  Grant  co. 

Hurricane  t’rceU,  in  Arkansas,  enters  the  Saline 
river  in  Saline  co. 

II  urricane  I’reelt,  or  Tellfair  Crf.f,k,  in  Georgia, 
enters  the  Santilla  liver  in  Ware  co. 

Hurricane  Clreelt,  in  Tennessee,  rises  in  Dickson 
co.,  and  enters  Duck  river  in  Humphries  oo. 

Hurricane  Island,  in  Maine,  a  post-office  of 
Knox  co. 

Hur'ried,  p.  a.  Hastened;  urged  or  impelled  to 
rapid  motion  or  vigorous  action. 

Hur'rieilly,  adv.  In  a  hurried  manner;  precipitately. 

Hnr'riedness,  n.  State  of  being  hurried;  precipitancy. 

Hur  rier,  n.  One  who  hurries,  urges,  or  impels. 

II  ur'ry,  v.  a.  [A.  S.  hreran,  to  move,  agitate,  raise.] 
To  impel  to  greater  speed ;  to  drive  or  press  forward 
with  more  rapidity. —  To  urge  to  act  or  proceed  with 
more  celerity ;  to  hasten;  to  quicken  ;  to  accelerate. — 
To  drive  or  impel  with  violence;  to  urge  or  drive  with 
precipitation  and  confusion. 

—v.  n.  To  move  or  act  with  haste ;  to  hasten ;  to  proceed 
with  celerity  or  precipitation. 

— n.  A  putting  into  trepidation  or  confusion;  haste; 
hasty  motion ;  pressure ;  urgency  to  haste ;  precipita¬ 
tion;  that  occasions  disorder  or  confusion;  tumult; 
bustle;  commotion. 

Hur'rylng,  n.  The  urging  to  greater  speed;  rapidity 
of  motion. 

Hur'ryinjrly,  adv.  In  a  hurrying  manner. 

Hurst,  n.  [Ger.  burst ;  A.S.  hyrstan,  to  adorn.]  A  small 
wood ;  a  knoll  covered  with  trees,  hence  the  termination 
of  several  places  in  England,  particularly  in  Kent  and 
Sussex.  The  surnames  of  Aahhurst,  Hazel  hurst,  &c., 
are  derived  from  persons  who  resided  at  or  near  a  hurst 
or  wood  of  these  trees. 

Hurt,  n.  [A.  S.  leyrt,  hurt,  wounded ;  Fr.  heurt,  a  hit, 
knock,  from  heurter,  to  knock.]  A  wound  ;  a  bruise ; 
injury;  harm;  loss;  damage;  detriment;  whatever 
injures  or  harms. 

— v.  a.  To  knock,  strike,  or  dash  violently  against ;  to 
bruise;  to  wound;  to  injure  or  impair  the  sound  state 
of  the  body,  as  by  incision  or  fracture.  —  To  harm;  to 
damage.  —  To  injure  by  occasioning  loss;  to  impair;  to 
impair  the  strength,  purity,  or  beauty  of ;  to  harm, 
injure,  or  damage  in  general;  to  injure;  to  give  pain 
to ;  to  grieve,  as  one’s  feelings. 

Hur'tel,  n.  A  horse.  (Scotland.) 

Hurt'er,  n.  One  who  hurts  or  harms.  —  A  flatted  iron 
fixed  against  the  body  of  an  axletree. 

(Gun.)  A  piece  of  timber  placed  along  the  head  of  a 
gun  platform,  at  the  foot  of  the  interior  slope  of  the 
parapet,  to  prevent  the  latter  from  being  injured  by  the 
wheels  of  the  gun-carriage. 

Hurt'ful,  a.  Causing  hurt,  harm,  loss,  injury,  or  de¬ 
struction  ;  tending  to  impair  or  destroy ;  pernicious ; 
destructive  ;  harmful ;  prejudicial ;  detrimental ;  mis¬ 
chievous  ;  injurious. 

Hurt'fully,  adv.  Injuriously;  mischievously. 

Hurt'fuluess,  n.  Injuriousness ;  tendency  to  occa¬ 
sion  loss  or  destruction ;  mischievousness. 

Hur'tle,  l).  n.  [From  hurt,  q.  v.]  To  clash;  to  skir¬ 
mish;  to  run  against  anything;  to  jostle. 

“  The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air."  — Shahs. 

— v.  a.  To  push  with  violence ;  to  whirl  round ;  to  brandish. 

Hur'tleberry,  n.  (Bot.)  Same  as  huckleberry. 
See  Vaccinium. 

Huri'less, a.  Innocent;  harmless;  innoxious;  doing 
no  harm. 

Hurt/Iessly,  adv.  Without  harm. 

Hurt'lcssuess,  n.  Freedom  from  any  pernicious 
quality. 

Hur'toir,  (-twor,)  n.  [Fr.]  A  hurter. 

Husband,  n.  [A.  S.  husbonda,  husbunda  —  hus,  a 
house,  and  bonda,  a  master  of  a  family,  from  bindan, 
to  bind.]  A  male  consort  or  spouse ;  —  the  correlative 
of  wife.  —  The  male  of  animals  of  alowerorder.  (r.)  — 
An  economist;  a  good  manager. 

Husband  and  Wife,  (Law,)  are  in  many  respects  re¬ 
garded  as  in  peculiar  circumstances,  and  particular  laws 
are  in  force  regarding  them.  For  most  purposes  they 
are  looked  upon  as  only  one  person,  the  legal  existence 
of  the  woman  being  hidden  or  incorporated  in  that  of 
her  husband;  whence  she  is  called  a.  feme,  covert,  and  her 
condition  during  marriage,  her  coverture.  For  this 
reason  a  man  cannot  grant  anything  to  his  wife  directly, 
nor  enter  into  covenant  with  her;  for  the  grant  would 
be  to  suppose  her  separate  existence,  and  to  covenant 


with  her  would  only  be  to  covenant  with  himself;  but 
a  husband  may  grant  to  his  wife,  by  means  of  a  trustee 
or  releasee  to  uses,  and  he  may  bequeath  anything  to 
his  wife  by  will,  seeing  that  that  cannot  take  effect  till 
the  coverture  is  determined  by  his  death.  The  H.  is 
bound  by  law  to  provide  his  wife  with  necessaries  as 
much  as  himself:  and  if  she  contract  debts  for  them,  he 
is  bound  to  pay  them;  but  for  anything  beyond  neces¬ 
saries  he  is  not  chargeable.  If  a  wife  elopes,  and  lives 
with  another  man,  the  H.  is  not  chargeable,  even  for 
necessaries,  at  least  if  the  person  who  furnishes  them 
is  sufficiently  apprised  of  her  elopement.  If  a  wife  be 
indebted  before  her  marriage,  the  H.  is  bound  to  pay  the 
debt,  for  he  has  adopted  her  and  her  circumstances  to¬ 
gether.  If  the  wife  be  injured  in  her  person  or  prop¬ 
erty,  she  can  bring  no  action  for  redress  without  her 
H.’b  concurrence,  and  in  his  name,  as  well  as  her  own ; 
neither  can  she  be  sued  without  making  the  husband  a 
defendant,  except  where  he  may  have  abjured  the  realm, 
or  been  banished;  for  then  he  is  dead  in  law.  In  crim¬ 
inal  prosecutions,  however,  the  wife  may  be  indicted 
and  punished  separately;  for  the  union  is  only  a  civil 
one.  Though  in  general  the  law  considers  man  and  wife 
as  one  person,  yet  there  are  some  instances  in  which  she 
is  separately  considered  as  inferior  to  him,  and  acting 
by  his  compulsion.  Therefore,  all  deeds  executed,  and 
acts  done  by  her  during  her  coverture,  are  void,  except 
in  execution  of  a  power;  in  which  case  she  must  be 
solely  and  secretly  examined,  to  learn  if  her  act  be 
voluntary.  She  cannot  by  will  devise  lands  to  her  H., 
unless  under  special  circumstances;  for  at  the  time  of 
making  it  she  is  supposed  to  be  under  his  coercion.  In 
some  felonies  too,  and  other  inferior  crimes,  committed 
by  her  through  constraint  of  her  H.,  the  law  excuses 
her;  but  this  does  not  extend  to  treason  or  murder. 
The  law  regards  marriage  in  no  other  light  than  a  civil 
contract,  and  as  such,  treats  it  as  it  does  all  other  civil 
contracts ;  allowing  it  to  be  good  and  valid  in  all  cases 
where  the  parties  at  the  time  of  making  it  were  in  the 
first  place  willing  to  contract ;  secondly,  able  to  con¬ 
tract ;  and,  lastly,  actually  did  contract,  in  the  proper 
forms  and  solemnities  required  by  law.  In  general,  all 
persons  are  able  to  contract  marriage,  unless  they  labor 
under  some  particular  disabilities  and  incapacities. 
These  are  of  two  sorts :  first,  such  as  are  canonical, 
and  recognized  by  the  ecclesiastical  laws ;  as  consanguin¬ 
ity,  or  relation  by  blood ;  affinity,  or  relation  by  mar¬ 
riage  ;  precontract,  and  certain  particular  corporeal  in¬ 
firmities  :  and  second,  such  as  are  created  or  enforced 
by  the  municipal  laws ;  as  a  prior  marriage,  want  of 
age,  want  of  reason,  &c.  Lastly,  in  order  to  make  a 
good  legal  marriage,  it  must  be  performed  in  due  form 
of  law. 

Hus'band,  v.  a.  To  manage  with  frugality ;  to  use 
economy. 

Hus'bandag'e,  n.  The  agent  or  managing  owner’s 
allowance  or  commission  for  attending  to  a  ship’s  busi¬ 
ness. 

Hus'bandless,  adv.  Without  a  husband. 

Hus'baudly,  a.  Frugal;  thrifty,  (r.) 

II iis'bandinan,  n.  A  cultivator  or  tiller  of  the 
ground ;  one  who  labors  in  tillage. 

Hiis'bandry,  n.  A  term,  including  both  agriculture 
and  gardening,  or  all  those  country  occupations  which 
the  father  of  a  family  was  expected  to  perform  in  the 
country.  The  term  is  now  commonly  used  as  synony¬ 
mous  with  agriculture. — The  term  convertible  husbandry 
is  applied  to  that  system  of  cropping  in  which  the  land 
is  alternately  kept  under  grass  and  tillage. 

Husbandry,  Rat  rolls  of.  See  F’armers’  Alliance. 

Hush,  a.  [Ger.  husch ;  Dan.  hys,  hyst;  closely  allied  to, 
if  not  identical  with,  hist,  and  whist.]  Silent ;  still ;  quiet. 

— v.  a.  To  still ;  to  silence;  to  calm;  to  make  quiet;  to 
repress,  as  noise ;  to  appease ;  to  allay. 

— v.  n.  To  be  still ;  to  be  silent. 

Hush,  interj.  [Imperative  of  the  verb  hush.]  Be  silent 
or  quiet;  make  no  noise;  silence! 

Hush'aby,  a.  That  tends  to  quiet  or  lull. 

Hush  'er,  n.  An  usher,  (o.)  —  A  bully.  (Local  U.  S.) 

Hush'-inoiiey,  n.  A  bribe  to  secure  silence;  money 
paid  to  hinder  information,  or  disclosure  of  facts. 

Husk,  n.  [It.  guscio,  shell  of  nuts,  Ac. ;  Ger.  hiilse ; 
Du.  hulze,  husk,  cod.]  The  shell  or  external  covering  of 
certain  fruits  or  seeds  of  plants ;  the  rind ;  the  bark ;  — 
especially  the  ars  of  maize. 

— v.  a.  To  strip  off,  as  the  external  covering  of  the  fruits 
or  seeds  of  plants. 

Husked,  (huskt,)p.a.  Stripped  of  its  husks. 

— a.  Covered  with  a  husk. 

Husk'ily,  adv.  In  a  huskv  manner;  dryly  ;  roughly. 

Husk'  iuess,  n.  State  of  being  dry  and  rough,  like  a 
husk.  —  Roughuess  of  sound,  or  of  the  voice. 

Husk'ing,  n.  The  act  of  stripping  off  husks  of  fruits 
and  seeds.  —  An  assemblage  of  neighbors  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  husking  Indian  corn.  [Local  U.  S.] 

Husk'y,  a.  Abounding  with  husks;  consisting  of 
husks;  resembling  husks;  dry;  rough.  —  Rough,  as 
sound  ;  harsh  ;  whizzing. 

IIu'  so,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Sturgeon. 

11  uss,  John,  one  of  the  reformers  before  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  B.  at  Hussinatz,  a  village  of  Bohemia,  about  1375. 
He  was  of  a  poor  family,  but  through  the  kindness  of  a 
wealthy  seigneur,  was  sent  to  study  at  the  University 
of  Prague,  where  he  graduated  m.  a.  He  entered  the 
Church,  was  ordained  priest  in  1400,  and  under  the 
protection  of  King  Wenceslaus  and  his  queen,  Sophia, 
began  propagating  the  doctrines  of  Wycliffe.  In  1409 
he  was  named  rector  of  the  university ;  was  soon  after 
suspended  from  his  office  of  priest,  and  continuing  to 
preach,  in  the  field  and  in  houses,  against  the  pope, 
the  authority  of  tradition,  indulgences,  &c.,  was  de¬ 


nounced  at  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  on  his  failing  to 
answer  the  charges  made  against  him,  was  excommuni¬ 
cated  by  Alexander  V.  Tumults  occurring  in  Prague, 
between  the  followers  of  H.  and  the  Roman  party,  H. 
retired  for  a  time  to  his  native  village.  When  Pope 
John  XXIII.  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  Ladislaus, 
king  of  Naples,  H.  boldly  condemned  the  pope;  was 
again  cited  to  Rome,  and  at  last,  in  1414,  to  the  Council 
of  Constance.  Thither,  trusting  to  the  safe-conduct 
given  by  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  he  went.  Unshaken 
by  entreaties  or  by  terrors,  he  was  arrested,  degraded 
from  the  priesthood,  delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm, 
and  burnt  at  Constance,  July  7,  1415.  His  disciple, 
Jerome  of  Prague,  met  a  like  end  in  the  following  year. 
See  Hussites. 

Hussar,  (huz-zdr',)  n.  [Hung,  hiisz,  20,  and  dr,  rate.} 
(Mil.)  One  of  a  body  of  light  cavalry,  first  in  use  among 
the  Magyars  in  1610,  and  so  called  because  the  twentieth 
man  of  all  the  vassals  of  the  nobles  in  each  province  was 
compelled  to  be  armed  as  a  trooper.  Tilly  introduced 
hussars  into  the  Austrian  army;  and  at  the  battle  of 
Leipsic,  in  1631,  had  five  regiments  of  them  in  the  field. 
Luxemburg  formed  a  troop  in  France  in  1692;  and  Fred¬ 
erick  William  I.  of  Prussia  organized  two  regiments  in 
Prussia,  1730.  The  first  hussars  forming  part  of  the 
English  army  were  enrolled  by  William  III.  during  the 
war  in  Flanders  in  1694.  There  are  regiments  of  hus¬ 
sars  in  almost  all  the  European  armies.  Their  arms  are 
a  sabre,  a  carbine,  and  pistols. 

Hlis'sim  Pacha,  the  last  Dey  of  Algiers,  b.  1773,  pro¬ 
claimed  1818,  dethroned  by  the  French  under  Marshal 
Bourmout,  1830. 

II  uss'ites,  it.  pi.  (Bed.  Hist.)  The  followers  of  John 
Huss,  q.  v.  —  Upon  receiving  the  news  of  his  death,  sev¬ 
eral  nobles  and  knights  formed  an  association,  Dec.  2, 
1415.  This  party  obtained  the  majority  at  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  Prague,  Sept.  5,  1416,  and  being  opposed  by  the 
emperor,  they  took  the  field,  and  appointed  Ziska  their 
leader,  March  10,  1418.  Active  war  soon  commenced, 
and  a  schism  occurred  in  1426.  The  battle  of  Prague 
was  gained  by  Ziska,  July  14,  1420;  and  in  the  still 
more  brilliant  victory  of  Deutschbrod,  Jan.  8,  1422,  he 
almost  annihilated  the  Emperor's  army.  The  Hussites 
overran  the  whole  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and  were 
on  the  point  of  marching  upon  Vienna,  when  the  sud¬ 
den  death  of  Ziska,  Oct.  12,  1424,  put  a  stop  to  their 
plans.  They  gained  two  more  battles  —  at  Aussig,  June 
15,  1426,  and  at  Mies,  July  21,  1426;  but,  weakened  by 
internal  disputes,  they  were  induced  to  sue  for  peace. 
After  long  negotiation,  the  treaty  of  Iglau  was  con¬ 
cluded  between  the  Emperor  Sigismund  and  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  H.,  July  5,  1436.  Though  this  treaty  did  not 
put  an  end  to  the  struggles  of  the  Protestants  in  Bohe¬ 
mia,  yet  from  this  time  the  name  of  H.  was  no  longer 
applied  to  them. 

II  us  sy.  n.  [Corrupted  from  housewife,  taken  in  an  ill 
sense.]  A  sorry  or  bad  woman  ;  a  worthless  wench.  It 
is  often  used  ludicrously  on  slight  disapprobation. 

“Get  you  in,  hussy,  go  1  Now  will  I  personate  this  hopeful 
young  jade."  —  Southern. 

— A  case  containing  a  set  of  sewing  materials,  thread, 
needles,  buttons,  Ac. ; — also  called  housewife  or  huswife . 

Hiist'iiig's,  n.  pi.  [A.S .  hustinge  —  hus,  a  house,  and 
thing,  a  cause,  a  council.]  The  principal  and  supreme 
court  of  the  city  of  London,  held  before  the  lord-mayor 
and  aldermen,  in  the  Guildhall.  This  court  is  of  great 
antiquity,  as  honorable  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the 
laws  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor.  In  the  11.  court,  at 
the  present  day,  the  aldermen  and  four  members  of  par¬ 
liament  are  elected.  Other  cities  and  towns  have  also 
had  a  court  of  the  same  name;  as  Winchester,  York, 
Lincoln,  Ac.  In  common  language,  the  term  H.  is  ap¬ 
plied,  in  England,  to  the  booth  or  elevated  platform  on 
which  candidates  at  a  parliamentary  election  are  nomi¬ 
nated,  and  from  which  they  address  their  constituents 
before  the  show  of  hands  is  taken. 

Hus'tisf'ord,  in  Wisconsin,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  Dodge  county,  about  50  miles  N.E.  of  Madi¬ 
son. 

Hustle,  (hus'l,)  v.a.  [Du.  hutselen,  to  jumble  or  shuffle 
among  one  another;  Sw.  hutla,  to  shuffle.]  To  shake 
or  shuffle  together  in  confusion ;  to  push  or  crowd. 

Hus'lon,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  thriving  township  of  Blair 
co. 

— A  township  of  Centre  co. 

II  ii  s' ton  town,  in  Penna.,  a  post-village  of  Fulton  co. 

II  us'ton  ville,  in  Kentucky,  a  post-village  of  Lincoln, 
co.,  about  53  m.  S.  of  Frankfort.  Pop.  (1897)  492. 

Hlisuin  (hoo'sum),  a  seaport  town  of  Prussia,  in  Schles¬ 
wig,  on  the  Aue,  22  m.  W.  of  Schleswig.  Pop.  5,755. 

Huswife,  (/iiir'n/,)?!.  [Corrupted  from  housewife.]  A 
bad  manager ;  a  sorry  woman  ;  a  hussy.  —  An  econo¬ 
mist;  a  thrifty  woman. 

“  The  bounteous  husreife,  nature,  on  each  bush 
Lays  her  fulness  before  you.”  —  Shaks. 

— v.  a.  To  manage  with  economy  and  frugality. 

Hus'wifely,  a.  Thrifty;  frugal. 

— adv.  Thriftily;  like  a  huswife. 

Hiis'wifery,  n.  Management,  good  or  bad.  —  Man¬ 
agement  of  rural  business  committed  to  women. 

Hut,  n.  [Ger.  hiltte;  Du.  hut;  Dan.  hytte,  from  Heb. 
ghata,  Sans,  guth,  to  cover.]  A  covered  place  ;  a  small 
house,  hovel,  or  cabin;  a  mean  lodge  or  dwelling;  a 
cottage;  a  temporary  building  to  lodge  soldiers. 

— v.  a.  To  place  in  huts,  as  troops  encamped  in  winter- 
quarters. 

— v.  n.  To  take  lodgings  in  huts. 

Hutch,  n.  [A.S.  hwiecca,  a  chest ;  Du.  hok,  a  pen,  ken¬ 
nel  ;  Fr.  huche,  a  kneading-trough ;  Sp.  hticha,  a  large 
chest.]  A  corn  chest  or  bin  ;  a  box  for  rabbits  ;  a  rat-trap. 
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(Mining.)  A  box  in  which  coal  is  drawn  up  out  of  a 
pit. 

II  litcti'eson,  Francis,  philosopher,  sometimes  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  founder  of  the  Scottish  school.  He  was 
born  in  1694  in  Ireland;  studied  at  Glasgow;  and, 
on  his  return  to  Ireland,  officiated  in  a  Presbyterian 
congregation,  for  some  time,  in  the  northern  part  of  that 
kingdom ;  but  in  1729  he  was  elected  professor  of  moral 
philosophy  at  Glasgow.  lie  had  previously  published 
An  Inquiry  into  the  Original  of  our  Ideas  of  Beauty  and 
Virtue,  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Conduct  of  the 
Passions.  In  1755,  his  son,  Dr.  Francis  H.,  a  physician 
of  Glasgow,  printed  from  his  father’s  papers,  A  System 
of  Moral  Philosophy ,  2  vols.  4to. ;  to  which  is  prefixed 
an  account  of  the  author.  D.  1747. 

Hiitch'ins,  Thomas,  geographer-general  to  the  United 
States,  B.  in  New  Jersey,  about  1730.  He  served  in  the 
army  against  the  Indians  in  Florida ;  was  imprisoned  in 
England  in  1779,  on  the  charge  of  having  corresponded 
with  Dr.  Franklin,  then  American  agent  in  France; 
afterwards  joined  the  army  of  General  Greene ;  and  d. 
at  Pittsburg,  1789.  Ho  published  several  topographical 
and  historical  works  of  considerable  interest. 

Htitcli'inson,  Anne,  a  religious  enthusiast  of  New 
England,  banished  from  the  colony  by  an  ecclesiastical 
synod,  and  killed,  with  fourteen  others  of  her  family, by 
the  Indians,  1643. 

Hutchinson,  John,  an  English  philosophical  and 
biblical  writer,  b.  at  Springthorn,  Yorkshire,  1674.  The 
publication  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Principia  in  1687,  in 
which  the  philosopher  supposed  the  planets  to  move 
through  a  vacuum,  provoked  H., who  was  a  great  student 
of  antiquity,  and  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  to  publish 
his  work,  entitled  Moses’  Principia,  which  appeared  in 
two  parts,  in  1724  and  1727.  The  design  of  H.  was  to 
demonstrate  that  a  celestial  matter  pervades  the  whole 
creation,  spiritual  and  natural,  whereby  Jehovah  is 
master  of  the  material  worlds,  whereas  the  theory  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  supposed  a  universe  without  a  God,  or  a 
God  who  acts  by  arbitrary  power.  This  philosophical 
doctrine,  which  is  supported  by  the  recent  discovery  of 
an  interplanetary  ether,  was,  in  the  work  of  H.,  a  pure 
deduction  'from  the  Scriptures,  his  principle  being  that 
the  Hebrew  language  is  perfectly  formed,  so  as  to  con¬ 
vey  perfect  ideas,  without  the  redundancy  or  deficiency 
of  letters  common  to  other  languages ;  hence,  that  it 
was  perfectly  adapted  to  be  the  medium  of  a  revelation, 
and  that  religion  and  philosophy  were  united  in  the 
system  of  Moses.  II.  attacked  Dr.  Woodward,  author 
of  a“  Natural  History  of  the  Earth,”  as  well  as  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.  He  wielded  his  pen  with  the  hand  of  a  master, 
and  with  little  respect  for  the  feelings  of  his  opponents. 
Among  his  adherents  were  Bishop  Horne,  Jones  of  Nay- 
land,  Julius  Bate,  Drs.  Hodges  and  Wetherall,  Park- 
hurst,  Romaine,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke.  D.  1737. 

Hutchinson,  Thomas,  lord  chief-justice,  and  after¬ 
wards  lieutenant-governor,  of  the  province  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  B.  at  Boston,  1711.  He  was  greatly  respected 
for  his  aide  and  irreproachable  conduct  on  the  bench; 
but  having  covertly  taken  part  with  Great  Britain 
against  the  American  colonies,  and  given  the  English 
ministers  advice  relative  to  the  enforcement  of  the  duty 
on  tea,  it  was  found  necessary  to  remove  him,  and  make 
General  Gage  his  successor.  He  accordingly  went  to 
England,  lived  in  a  retired  manner  at  Brompton,  and 
died  there  in  1780.  II.  was  author  of  a.  History  of  the 
Colony  of  Massachusetts. 

H Utch'inson,  in  South  Dakota ,  a  S.  E.  co. ;  area,  about 
795  sq.  m.  Hirers.  Dakota  and  some  smaller  streams. 
Surface,  diversified ;  soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Olivet.  Pop. 
(1895)  11,543. 

Hutch' inson,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  and  town¬ 
ship  of  McLeod  county. 

Ilutchinso'nians,  n.jil.  (Philos.)  The  followers  of 
John  Hutchinson  (</.  c. ). 

Hut  son villc,  in  Illinois,  a  post-village  of  Crawford 
co.,  about  130  m.  E.  S.  E.  of  Springfield.  Pop.  (1897)  624. 

H«t  'ten,  Ui.rich  von,  a  German  poet  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  best  known  as  one  of  the  boldest  promoters  of 
the  Reformation ;  b.  of  a  noble  family  at  the  castle  of 
Steckelberg,  in  Franconia;  d.  in  the  little  island  of 
Uffnan,  in  the  lake  of  Zurich,  1523. 

Hut  ton,  James,  a  British  geologist  and  natural  philos¬ 
opher,  b.  at  Edinburgh,  1726;  chiefly  distinguished  as 
author  of  a  Theory  of  the  Earth,  in  which  is  developed 
the  system  called  Plutonic,  strongly  confirmed  by  later 
researches  in  geology,  by  which  the  structure  of  the 
solid  parts  of  the  earth  is  attributed  to  theaction  of  the 
fire.  D.  1797. 

Hut'tou,  in  Illinois,  a  flourishing  post-township  of 
Coles  co. 

llut'ton,  in  Maryland,  &  post-office  of  Garrett  co.,  on 
the  Balt.  &  Ohio  R.  R. 

Hutto' n inn,  a.  (Geol.)  Relating  to  the  Plutonic 
theory,  promoted  by  J.  Hutton  (q.  v.). 

Hut'tons villc,  in  West  Virginia,  a  post-village  of 
Randolph  co.,  about  12  m.  S.  W.  of  Beverly. 

Hux'ter,  v.  n.  To  higgle;  to  huckster. 

Huy.  (hoo'e,  or  we,)  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  Liege,  on  the 
Meuse,  15  m.  W.  of  Li5ge.  Manuf.  Paper,  leather,  soap, 
pipes,  &c.  Pop.  10,075. 

Huyg'ens,  Christian,  (hl'jens,)  an  eminent  Dutch 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  b.  at  the  Hague,  1629; 
settled  in  Paris,  1663,  at  the  invitation  of  Colbert,  who 
bestowed  on  him  a  handsome  pension;  returned  to  his 
native  country  in  1681 ;  D.  1695.  In  pure  Geometry,  H. 
gave  the  reasons  for  the  quadrature  of  the  Hyperbola, 
the  Ellipsis, and  the  Circle;  in  Mechanics,  he  laid  down 
the  theory  of  the  Pendulum,  and  its  application  to  the 
Clock;  he  discerned  the  synchronism  of  the  Cycloid, 
invented  the  theory  of  Involutes  and  Evolutes  of  Curves, 


and  explored  the  doctrine  of  Centres  of  Oscillation: 
most  important  of  all,  he  announced  the  law  of  the 
motion  of  bodies  revolving  in  circles,  thereby  gracing 
the  law  of  gravitation.  In  Astronomy,  we  owe  him  the 
memorable  discovery  of  Saturn’s  ring,  at  that  time  a 
most  sagacious  solution  of  very  puzzling  appearances. 
In  Optics  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  theory  of  Undu¬ 
lations,  explaining  by  means  of  it  phenomena  which  by 
the  theory  of  Emanation  Newton  could  not  touch.— 
Few  cultivators  of  Abstract  Science  had  a  clearer  or 
more  correct  intellect  than  Huygens;  he  showed  this, 
more  especially  in  his  ready  appreciation  and  powerful 
grasp  of  the  Doctrine  of  Gravitation :  he  adopted  the 
new  view  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  previous  attachment  to 
the  Vortices  of  Des  Cartes,  and  this  at  a  period  of  life 
when  men  have  rarely  freshness  enough  to  alter  their 
opinions. 

Huys'senite,n.  (Min.)  A  greenish-gray  mineral  from 
the  salt  mine  of  Strassfurt,  often  found  in  nodular  forms 
that  contain  a  nucleus  of  common  salt.  Sp.  gr.  2-78. 
Comp.  Borate  of  magnesia  40-36,  borate  of  iron  50  05, 
chloride  of  magnesium  9-59.  It  becomes  yellow  on  ex¬ 
posure. 

Huzareh,  (hew-zd-ray',)  a  region  of  Afghanistan,  in 
Lat.  31°  30'  to  37°  N.,  Lon.  62°  to  68°  E. ;  area,  80,000 
sq.  m.;  pop.  abt.  220.000. 

II  liz’za,  n.  [Most  probably  a  different  form  of  hurrah .] 
A  shout  of  joy. 

— v.  n.  To  utter  a  loud  shout  of  joy,  or  an  acclamation 
in  joy  or  praise. 

— v.  a.  To  receive  or  attend  with  shouts  of  joy. 

II  uzza'in  jj,  n.  A  shouting  with  joy;  a  receiving  with 
shouts  of  joy. 

liven,  Hwen,  (when,)  a  small  island  of  Sweden,  on 
the  S.W.  coast  in  the  Sound,  15  m.  N.E.  of  Copenhagen. 
It  has  no  particular  interest  save  having  been  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Tycho  Brahe,  and  the  place  where  he  built  an 
observatory, which  has  since  fallen  into  decay ;  pop.  2,100. 

Hversalt,  n.  (Min.)  A  var.  of  Halotrichite  in  which 
a  little  of  the  alumina  is  replaced  by  sesquioxideof  iron, 
and  some  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  by  magnesia. 

H.  W.  Abbreviation  for  high-water. 

lltvang-lio,  a  river  of  China.  See  Hoang-ho. 

Ilyacin  t  li.  (hi'a-sinth,)  n.  [Lat.  hyacintlius  ;  Gr.  hya- 
Icinthos.]  (Myth.)  A  young  Lacedaemonian  prince  of 
great  beauty,  son  of  Amyclas.  He  was  the  favorite  of 
both  Apollo  and  Zephyr,  but  himself  preferred  the  for¬ 
mer.  Zephyr  is  said  to  have  killed  him  from  jealousy ; 
but  Apollo  transformed  him  into  the  flower  called  after 
him,  engraving  on  its  petals  the  two  first  letters  of  his 
name.  He  was  worshipped  as  a  divinity  at  Sparta. 

(Bot.)  A  bulbous  plant,  genus  Hyacinthus,  q.  v. 

(Min.)  The  II.  of  the  ancients  is  regarded  as  our 
sapphire.  The  highly-colored  varieties  of  zircon  are 
called  hyacinths.  The  variety  of  garnet  called  cinnamon- 
stone,  especially  that  from  Ceylon,  and  sometimes  a 
ferruginous  quartz  of  a  blood-red  color,  are  also  called 
by  this  name.  In  modern  mineralogy  a  hyacinth-color 
is  reddish-orange  with  a  tinge  of  brown. 

Hyacinthe,  Father Charles-Loyson, a  French  pulpit 
orator,  b.  1827.  He  studied  at  the  Academy  of  Pau,  and 
at  an  early  age  composed  some  remarkable  poetry.  In 
1835  he  entered  Saint-Sulpice,  was  ordained  priest  after 
four  years  of  theological  study,  taught  philosophy  at 
the  great  Seminary  of  Avignon,  and  theology  at  that  of 
Nantes,  and  officiated  in  his  ecclesiastical  capacity  at 
Saint-Sulpice.  He  afterwards  spent  two  years  in  the 
convent  of  the  Carmelites  of  Lyons,  entered  that  order, 
and  attracted,  much  attention  by  his  preaching  at  the 
Lycde  of  that  city.  He  delivered  the  course  of  sermons 
in  Advent  at  Bordeaux,  a  course  for  Lent  at  Perigneux 
in  1864,  and  repaired  to  Paris,  where  his  preaching  at 
the  Madeleine  and  at  Notre-Dame  attracted  much  at¬ 
tention.  Father  H.  exhibited  liberal  tendencies,  which, 
though  perhaps  not  absolutely  at  variance  with  the  se¬ 
cret  thoughts  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  Monseigneur 
Darbay,  obliged  this  eminent  diguitary  to  put  an  end  to 
the  discourses  of  the  bold  Carmelite.  In  1869,  a  letter 
of  censure  from  the  Father-General  of  the  barefooted 
Carmelites  led  Father  II.  to  a  breaking  of  his  vows.  He 
then  repaired  to  New  York,  and  some  days  after  left 
America,  and  married  in  1872  an  American  lady.  In 
1873  he  established  an  Old  Catholic  Church  in  Geneva, 
resigning  his  charge  in  1874.  He  opened  an  independent 
church  in  Paris,  in  1878,  called  the  Eglise  Gallicane. 

Hyacin'thus,  n.  [See  Hyacinth.]  (Bot.)  A  genus 
of  plants,  ord.  Liliacest.  They  are 
bulbous-rooted,  with  bell-shaped 
flower,  6-cleft  perianth,  and  dry 
capsular  fruit.  The  numerous  and 
splendid  varieties  of  the  garden 
hyacinth,  H.  Orientalis,  have  al¬ 
ways  been  general  favorites;  and 
the  fondness  for  these  flowers  in 
some  countries  almost  amounts  to 
a  mania.  It  is  a  native  of  Persia, 

Asia  Minor,  and  Syria,  and  is  now 
naturalized  in  some  parts  of  the 
south  of  Europe.  It  has  broad 
linear  leaves,  with  ,a  raceme  of 
many  flowers.  The  colors  of  the 
cultivated  hyacinth  vary  greatly, 
and  are  chiefly  white,  purple,  and 
blue;  many  of  them  are  double. 

The  fragrance  of  the  hyacinth  is 
most  powerful  about  11  o’clock  at 
night.  In  Holland  more  than  2,000 
varieties  have  received  distinct 
names,  and  the  price  of  1,000  florins 
has  been  given  for  a  single  plant. 

The  environs  of  some  of  the  Dutch 


towns  present,  through  the  profusion  of  these  flowers, 
a  gorgeous  appearance.  Hyacinth  bulbs,  planted  in  pots 
or  grown  in  hyacinth-glasses,  produce  beautiful  flowers. 

Hyaein'tliine.  Hyaeiir'tliian.  a.  [Gr.  hyalcin- 
thinos .]  Made  of  hyacinth ;  consisting  of  hyacinth  ;  re¬ 
sembling  hyacinth. 

Hyades,  (hi'a-dee.s.)  (Myth.)  The  five  daughters  of 
Atlas,  king  of  Mauritania, who  were  so  disconsolate  at  the 
death  of  their  brother  Ilyas,  killed  by  a  wild  boar,  that 
they  pined  away  and  died.  They  became  stars  after 
death,  and  were  placed  near  Taurus,  one  of  the  tw’elve 
signs  of  the  zodiac.  Their  names  are  Phaola,  Ambrosia, 
Eudora,  Coronis,  and  Polyxus.  To  these  some  have 
added  Thiene  and  Prodice.  The  ancients  supposed  that 
the  rising  and  setting  of  the  Hyades  were  always  at¬ 
tended  with  much  rain. 

Hya’  iia,  n.  (Zoiil.)  A  carnivorous  animal,  the  differ¬ 
ent  species  of  which  compose  the  fam.  Hyimadee.  The 
hy®nas  are  digitigrado  animals,  with  more  or  less  elon¬ 
gate  limbs,  and  the  body  depressed  posteriorly.  They 
are  characterized  by  the  possession  of  four  toes  on  each 
foot;  thick,  short,  and  blunt  claws;  and  no  small  tu¬ 
bercular  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  behind  the  molars.  The 
dentition  is  regular;  34  teeth  in  number,  18  in  the  up¬ 
per  and  16  in  the  lower  jaw.  There  are  5  molar  teeth 
on  each  side  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  only  four  on  each 
side  in  the  lower.  The  dental  formula  is  thus  expressed: 

6  1—1  5—5 

Incisors  -,  canines - ,  molars - ;  total  =:  34. 

6  1—1  4 — 1 

By  the  structure  of  their  teeth,  the  liymnas  are  able  to 
crush  the  bones  of  even  the  largest  prey,  and  the  mus¬ 
cles  of  their  jaws  and  neck  are  so  powerful,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  take  anything  from  them  that  they 
have  seized.  In  habits,  they  are  less  sanguinary  than 
animals  of  a  similar  nature  to  themselves,  and  live  more 
on  dead  prey,  even  preferring  flesh  that  has  become 
quite  putrid.  In  general  form  they  resemble  the  Canidse, 
but  are  easily 
di  s  tinguished 
from  them  by 
reason  of  the 
o  b  1  i  q  ui  ty  of 
their  bodies  and 
their  peculiar 
walk,  which 
gives  them  the 
appearance  of 
having  their 
hind-legs  short¬ 
er  than  their 
fore  ones ;  not 
that  they  are 
really  so,  as  this 
results  from 
their  always  be¬ 
ing  in  a  state 
of  flexion.  The  muzzle  is  obtuse,  like  that  of  a  dog, 
and  the  tongue  rough  and  furry,  like  that  of  a  cat. 
They  are  nocturnal  animals,  and  are  useful  in  Eastern 
cities,  where  they  act  the  part  of  scavengers,  and  carry 
oft’  all  refuse  and  decomposing  bodies  during  the  night. 
Of  the  hyama  in  ancient  times  many  fabulous  stories 
used  to  be  related,  which  had  not  the  slightest  probable 
foundation.  They  were  said  to  be  hermaphrodites, 
changing  their  sex  every  year ;  also  it  was  reported  that 
if  the  shadow  of  their  bodies  fell  on  those  of  dogs,  it 
would  render  the  latter  dumb;  and,  finally,  they  were 
said  to  be  able  to  imitate  the  voices  of  men,  and  to  call 
them  by  name!  The  family  of  the  hyaenas  are  natives 
of  Asia  and  Africa;  and  the  striped  hyaena,  H.  vulgaris, 
(Fig.  1334,)  is  the  best  known  of  the  different  species. 
This  animal  is  of  a  yellowish-gray  color,  and  the  skin  is 
crossed  by  deep  transverse  black  b finds.  From  the  neck 
along  the  back  along  black  mane,  mottled  with  yellow 
hair,  extends  to  the  tail,  while  the  ears  are  of  a  brown 
color,  and  nearly  naked,  broad  at  the  base,  long  and 
erect.  Of  solitary,  retiring  habits,  it  is,  however,  easily 
tamed  by  man,  and  will  thus  become  a  faithful  watch¬ 
dog.  It  is  called  the  strand-wolf  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  a  variety  of  it  is  found. 
The  spotted  hymn  a  of  the  Cape,  Crocuta  maculata,  or 
tiger-wolf,  is  smaller  than  the  last-mentioned  animal, 
and  is  of  a  brownish-yellow  color,  diversified  with  nu¬ 
merous  dark-brown  or  black  spots.  The  remains  of 
hyaenas  have  been  found  in  most  tertiary  formations 
over  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  (Also  written  hyena.) 

Hyale'a,  Hyale'idsc,  n.  (Zoiil.)  A  genus  and  fam. 
of  molluscous  animals, 
order  Pteropoda ;  dis- 
tinguislied  by  their 
wing-shaped  organs  of 
locomotion,  (Fig.  1335.) 

There  are  many  species, 
found  in  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  shell  is  known 
by  the  nam»  of  Venus’ 
chariot.  The  head  of 
the  animal  is  very  indis¬ 
tinct,  and  it  has  no  eyes. 

Hyales'cenee,  n.i’he 
act  or  process  of  becom¬ 
ing  transparent  like 
glass. 

Hy 'aline,  a.  [Gr.  hya- 
linos,  from  hyalns,  glass 
— a  word  said  to  be  Egyp¬ 
tian,  which  agrees  with 
the  place  of  its  earliest  manufacture.]  Glassy;  resem¬ 
bling  glass ;  consisting  of  glass. 


Pig.  1333. 
hyacinth. 


Fig.  1334.  —  striped  ii  y.-ena, 
(XT.  vulgaris.) 
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Hy'alite,  n.  (Called  also  Muller's  glass.)  (Min.)  A 
clear,  colorless  variety  of  Opal,  (g.  v.,)  somewhat  resem¬ 
bling;  a  transparent  gum. 

Hyalog'raphy,  n.  [Gr.  hualos ,  glass,  and  grapho,  to 
write.]  The  art  of  engraving  on  glass. 

Hy'aloid,  a.  [Gr.  hualos,  glass,  and  sideros,  iron.] 
(Anat.)  Vitriform;  resembling  glass. 

II.  membrane.  (Anat.)  The  delicate  cellular  mem¬ 
brane  in  which  the  vitreous  humor  of  the  eye  is  con¬ 
tained. 

llyal'opliane,  n.  (Min.)  A  white  or  colorless,  some¬ 
times  reddish  mineral,  transparent  or  translucent,  and 
of  a  glassy  appearance.  Sp.gr.  2’8-2‘9.  Comp.  Silica 
51’3,  alumina  215,  magnesia  0  84,  lime  0'87,  baryta  1511, 
soda  0’55,  potash  9'25,  water  0-58. 

Hyalosid'erite,  n.  [Gr.  hualos,  glass,  and  siderost 
iron.]  A  variety  of  Chrysolite,  q.  v. 

Hyal'otype,  n.  [Gr.  hualos,  and  typos,  type.]  A  pho¬ 
tographic  picture  taken  on  glass. 

Hy  ail'll  is,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-village  and  seaport 
of  Barnstable  co.,  on  Hyannis  Bay,  about  70  m.  S.E.  of 
Boston. 

Hyau'nis  Light,  in  Massachusetts,  a  light-house  ex¬ 
hibiting  a  fixed  light  70  feet  above  sea-level,  on  Point 
Common,  a  promontory  of  Cape  Cod,  Lat.  41°  38'  20"  N., 
Lon.  70°  15'  W. 

Hyapu'ra,  a  river  of  S.  America.  See  Japura. 

My'  att,  in  Texas,  a  post-village  of  Tyler  co.,  on  the , 
Southern  Pacific  Ii.  R.  Pop.  (1897)  about  970. 

Hy  attstown,  in  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  co..  about  36  m.  N.W.  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hy'  attsville,  in  Maryland,  a  post-town  cf  Prince 
George  co.,  on  B.  &  0.  R.  R.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,610. 

Hy'attsville,  in  Ohio.  See  Tippecanoe. 

Hy  homa'tioii,  n.  See  Hibernation. 

Hy  b'lite,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  Palagonite,  q.  v. 

Hyb'odus,  n.  (Pal.)  A  genus  of  fossil,  shark-like 
fishes,  with  compressed  conical  teeth. 

Hybrid,  n.  [Lat.  hybrida  ;  allied  to  Qr.hybris,  apiece 
of  wanton  violence,  an  outrage,  i.  e.,  what  is  insulting  to 
nature.]  A  mongrel  produced,  whether  in  plants  or  ani¬ 
mals,  by  the  impregnation  of  the  female  of  one  species, 
genus, or  race,  by  the  male  belonging  to  a  different  family. 
The  commonest  sorts  of  II.  are  those  which  arise  from  the 
interconnection  of  different  varieties  of  the  same  species ; 
to  notice  which,  the  product  of  the  wild  boar  and  the 
domestic  sow  (see  Hog)  need  only  be  mentioned.  It  is 
stated  that  specifical  hybrids  have  been  produced  from 
the  artificial  fertilization,  by  Kalreuter,  of  the  Nicoti- 
ana  rustica  with  the  pollen  of  JVicotiana  parriculata  ; 
and  Schiek  has  demonstrated,  by  numerous  observations, 
that  a  multitude  of  plants  produce  specifical  hybrids 
in  a  state  of  nature.  Among  mammalia,  however,  al¬ 
though  hybrids  have  been  produced,  they  are  not  very 
■common,  although  some  have  been  obtained  from  the 
intermixture  of  the  lion  and  tiger,  the  dog  and  wolf, 
and  the  horse  and  ass,  the  latter  being  extremely  use¬ 
ful,  and  termed  “  the  mule.”  Hybrids  are  generally  ster¬ 
ile,  and  the  intermixture  of  different  species,  according 
to  Owen,  is  guarded  against  by  the  aversion  of  two  spe¬ 
cifically  different  individuals  to  sexual  union. 

— A  mongrel  ;  produced  from  the  mixture  of  two  species. 

Hy'brldism,  or  Hyb'ridism,  n.  State  of  being  the 
offspring  of  two  species. 

Hybrid'ity,  n.  Quality  of  being  hybrid ;  hybridism. 

Hy 'bridizable,  a.  That  is  able  to  produce  hybrids. 

Hy'bridize,  v.  a.  To  procreate  by  the  mixture  of  two 
different  species ;  to  propagate  mongrels  or  mules. 

Hyb'ritlous,  a.  Mongrel;  hybrid. 

llycn'tu.  a  town  of  Brazil.  See  Icatu. 

Hycoo'tee,  in  iV.  Carolina,  a  small  river  flowing  into 
the  Dan  River  from  Caswell  co. 

Hydar'thrus,  ».  (Med.)  See  IIydrarthrus. 

Hy  'datid,  n.  [Gr.  hudatis,  a  vesicle,  from  hudor, 
water.]  (Zobl.)  A  term  applied  rather  vaguely  to  vari¬ 
ous  cyst-like  productions,  which  are  sometimes  found 
in  the  bodies  of  men  and  animals.  Under  the  common 
denomination  of  hydatids  are  included  several  very  dis¬ 
similar  objects.  First,  several  species  of  entozoa,  or 
parasitic  animals,  which  have  a  distinct  and  separate 
vitality  ;  secondly,  simple,  unattached  cysts ;  and  thirdly, 
vesicular  bodies,  either  wholly  or  partially  connected 
with  the  tissues  surrounding  them.  In  1686,  Hartman 
first  discovered  that  many  of  the  bodies,  or  cyst-like  tu¬ 
mors,  were  distinct  parasitic  animals.  The  discovery 
excited  little  attention  till  Linmeus  and  Pallas  took  up 
the  investigation.  Since  that  time  the  subject  has  been 
studied  by  many  eminent  naturalists.  II.  are  princi¬ 
pally  found  in  the  bodies  of  mammals,  and  rarely  in 
those  of  the  lower  animals.  They  occur  in  any  part  of 
the  body,  but  are  seldom  met  with  in  the  mucous  cavi¬ 
ties  and  passages.  The  fluid  which  fills  the  proper  cyst 
of  a  H.  is  nearly  always  colorless  and  limpid.  The 
cysticercus,  the  casnurus,  and  the  echinococcus,  are  the 
principal  forms  of  cystic  entozoa  recognized.  The  first 
of  these  is  often  generated  in  the  disease  of  sheep  called 
“  the  rot.”  Another  species  affects  the  hog,  and  pro¬ 
duces  the  disease  called  leprosy,  or  measles.  The  Poly- 
cephalus  ovinus,  another  hydatid  of  this  kind,  is  found 
in  the  brain  of  sheep,  oxen,  and  other  ruminating  ani¬ 
mals.  They  occur  frequently  in  one  of  the  lateral  ven¬ 
tricles  of  the  brain  of  sheep,  where  they  occasion  a  kind 
of  giddiness,  causing  the  animal  to  turn  round  and 
round  in  one  direction.  This  disease  is  sometimes  called 
“  the  staggers”  in  England.  The  treatment,  in  all  cases, 
for  the  prevention  or  removal  of  hydatids,  is  very  im¬ 
perfect.  They  generally  occur  in  a  disordered  state  of 
health ;  consequently,  the  best  remedies  are  those  which 
r  are  likely  to  remove  that  state,  and  improve  the  gen¬ 
eral  health. 

Hyde,  in  N.  Carolina,  an  extreme  E.  co.,  bordering  on 


Pamlico  Sound ;  area,  abt.  830  sq.  m.  Rivers.  Pango 
and  some  smaller  streams,  besides  several  lakes,  while 
the  coast  is  indented  with  numerous  bays  and  inlets. 
Surface,  low  and  level,  covered  profusely  with  swamps 
and  marshes.  Cap.  Swan  Quarter.  Pop.  abt.  9,000. 

Hyde,  a  manufacturing  town  of  England,  in  Cheshire, 
7  ui.  E.S.E.  of  Manchester.  Manuf.  Cotton  factories, 
iron-works,  print-works.  Pop.  16,560. 

Hyde  Park,  a  celebrated  enclosure  of  abt.  400  acres, 
situate  in  London,  extending  from  the  W.  extremity  of 
the  city  to  Kensington  Gardens.  It  belonged  to  the 
Abbey  of  Wostmi nster,  and  became  the  property  of  the 
crown  on  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  A  canal  or  sheet  of  water,  called 
the  Serpentine,  although  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram, 
was  made  in  II.  P.,  bet  ween  1730  and  1733,  by  order  of 
Queen  Caroline.  At  the  eastern  end  of  it  is  an  artificial 
waterfall,  constructed  in  1S17.  Till  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century  there  was  a  part  of  it  which  contained  deer. 
About  that  time  it  began  to  be  a  place  for  races  and  mil¬ 
itary  reviews.  It  was  also  resorted  to  for  duels.  After 
the  Restoration,  it  appears  to  have  become  the  favorite 
jromenade,  which  it  has  ever  since  continued  to  be. 
yde  Park,  in  Illinois,  now  a  part  of  Chicago. 

Hyde  Park,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-town  of  Norfolk 
co.,  on  N.  Y.,  N.  II.  &  H.  and  N.  E.  R.  R.’s.  Pop.  (1895) 
11,828. 

Hyde  Park,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  and  township 
of  Dutchess  co.  Pop.  (1890  )  2,821. 

Hyde  II  ark,  in  Pennsylvania,  a,  former  post-village  of 
Lackawanna  co.,  now  forming  the  western  portion  of 
the  city  of  Scranton. 

Hyde  Park,  in  Vermont,  a  post-town  and  township, 
cap.  of  Lamoille  co.,  about  2S  m.  N.  of  Montpelier 
Pop.  (1897)  1,652. 

Hyderabad',  a  town  of  Ilindostan,  cap.  of  the  Ni¬ 
zam’s  Territories,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mussi,  Lat. 
17°  22'  N.,  and  Lon.  78°  32'  E.  Pop.  (1895)  421,100. 

Hyderabad',  a  town  of  Hindustan,  cap.  of  Scinde,  4 
m.  E.  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus,  Lat.  25°  22'  N., 
Lon.  68°  28'  E.  The  place  is  celebrated  for  its  manufac¬ 
ture  of  arms.  Pop.  (1895)  60,050. 

llyder-AIi,  an  Indian  prince  of  Arabian  origin,  born 
in  Mysore  in  1718,  took  the  field  with  his  brother,  who 
was  in  alliance  with  France,  1751,  and  in  the  interval 
between  that  period  and  1780  acquired  for  himself  an 
independent  sovereignty,  and  nearly  brought  the  Eng¬ 
lish  presidency  of  Madras  to  ruin.  His  death  occurred 
at  a  critical  period  in  1782,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Tippoo-Saib,  who  was  driven  from  the  Carnatic  in 
1783. 

Hydes'burg’,  in  Missouri,  a  village  of  Ralls  co.,  about 
90  miles  N.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Hyde’s,  ill  Maryland,  a  post-village  of  Baltimore  co. 

II y lies' vi  1 1  e,  in  California,  a  post-township  of  Hum¬ 
boldt  co.,  about  25  miles  S.  of  Eureka. 

Hyde'town,  in  Pa.,  a  post-borough  of  Crawford  co. 

Hyde'ville,  in  New  York,  a  post-office  of  Broome  co. 

Hyde'ville,  in  Vermont,  a  post-village  of  Rutland  co., 
abt.  5  m.  S.  of  Rutland. 

Hydnocar'pus,  n.  [Gr.  hudnon,  tubercle,  Icarpos, 
fruit.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Pangiocceee,  con¬ 
sisting  of  arborescent  unisexual  plants,  found  in  the 
hotter  parts  of  India.  The  species  H.  venenatus  has  a 
poisonous  fruit,  which  is  used  for  stupefying  fish.  The 
seeds  of  H.  odoratus,  commonly  termed  Chaulmoogra, 
are  employed  by  the  Indian  doctors  as  a  remedy  in  some 
cutaneous  affections. 

Myd  ra,  l'dra,  an  island  of  the  Grecian  archipelago, 
lying  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Morea,  between  the  gulfs 
of  Nauplia  and  .Egina;  area,  20  sq.  m.  Pop.  82,000. 
The  town,  of  the  same  name,  capital  of  the  island,  lies 
in  Lat.  37°  20'  N.,  Lon.  23°  30'  E.  Manuf.  Silk  and  cot¬ 
ton  stuffs,  silk  and  leather. 

Hy  'dra,  (Myth.,)  a  huge  monster  of  the  ancient  world, 
said  to  have  inhabited  the  marshes  of  Lernsea,  in  Argo- 
lis,  not  far  from  the  sea-coast.  Accounts  vary  both  as 
to  its  origin  and  appearance.  Some  make  it  the  issue 
of  Styx  and  the  Titan  Pallas,  and  others,  of  Echidna 
and  Typhon.  It  is  represented  as  having  several  heads, 
which  immediately  grew  up  again  as  often  as  they  were 
cut  off.  The  number  generally  ranged  from  seven  to 
nine,  though  Simonides  gives  it  fifty,  and  certain  histo¬ 
rians  a  hundred,  and  even  more.  Its  mouths,  which 
were  as  numerous  as  its  heads,  discharged  a  subtle  and 
deadly  venom. 

The  destruction 
of  this  reptile 
w'as  one  of  the 
twelve  labors  of 
Hercules. 

(Zobl.)  A  gen. 
of  minut  e  polypi 
found  in  stag¬ 
nant  pools  of  wa¬ 
ter,  where  num¬ 
bers  are  often 
seen  clustering 
upon  aquatic 
plants, &c. 
animals  p 
us  with  the  sim¬ 
plest  kind  of 
structure  which 
has  yet  been  as¬ 
certained.  The 
Hydra  consists 
simply  of  a  fleshy 
tube,  open  at 
both  extremi¬ 
ties,  and  the  ap-  Pig.  1336.  —  hydra  fusca. 


erture  of  the  tube  serving  as  a  mouth,  which  is  situate  in 
the  more  dilated  end,  and  this  mouth  is  provided  at  its 
margin  with  a  single  row  of  tentacula,  or  long  flexible 
arms,  which  diverge  from  each  other  like  the  spokes 
of  a  wheel.  Among  the  many  remarkable  features 
in  the  history  of  the  Hydra,  that  which  appears  the 
most  so  is  its  capability  of  reproducing  the  whole 
structure  from  separate  portions  of  it.  New  tentacula 
will  replace  any  which  have  been  accidentally  lost 
or  removed.  If  the  body  is  divided  transversely,  each 
segment  will  become  a  new  animal ;  the  upper  one 
closing  the  aperture  at  its  base,  and  the  lower  one 
speedily  developing  tentacula  around  the  newly  formed 
mouth.  If  divided  longitudinally,  each  half  will,  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time,  begin  to  ply  its  tentacula; 
nay,  if  cut  transversely  into  several  segments,  each, 
in  time,  will  become  a  perfect  animal. 

(Astron.)  A  constellation  in  the  Northern  hemis¬ 
phere,  formed  by  Aratus.  It  is  figured  on  the  celestial 
globe  as  a  snake  of  great  length,  with  a  cup  on  its  back, 
and  a  crow  between  the  cup  and  the  extremity  of  the 
tail.  As  it  extends  over  such  a  great  space  in  the  field 
of  the  heavens,  it  has  been  divided  into  four  parts,  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  Hydra,  Hydra  and  Crater  (the  cup), 
Hydra  and  Corvus  (the  crow),  ajid  Hydra  continuatio, 
or  the  continuation  of  Hydra.  The  largest  star  in  the 
entire  constellation  is  of  the  second  magnitude,  and  is 
found  in  the  part  termed  Hydra. 

— Any  manifold  evil. 

Hynrac'id,  n.  [Gr.  hudor,  water,  and  add .]  (Chem.) 
An  acid  in  which  hydrogen  is  the  acidifying  principle, 
as  hydrochloric  acid,  hydrobromic  acid,  &c.  The  names 
of.such  acids  are  distinguished  by  the  prefix  hydro,  an 
abbreviation  of  hydrogen.  By  some  chemists  the  terms 
are  transposed,  as  chlorhydric,  &c. 

Hy'dragogue,  n.  [Gr.  hudor,  and  ago,  I  expel.]  (Med.) 
A  medicine  which  possesses  the  property  of  increasing 
the  secretions  or  excretions  of  the  body  so  as  to  cause 
the  removal  of  water  from  any  of  its  cavities,  such  as 
cathartics,  &c. 

Hy'd rales,  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  An  alliance  of  plants,  class 
Endogens.  Diag.  Perfect  or  imperfect  flowers,  not  ar¬ 
ranged  on  a  spadix,  and  without  albumen.  The  alliance 
is  divided  into  3  orders,  viz. :  Hydrocharidacese,  Naia- 
dacete,  and  Yosteracex. 

Hydrangea'ceic,  n.  [Gr.  hudor,  water,  and  aggeion, 
vessel.]  (Bot.)  An  order  of  plants,  alliance  Saxifra- 
gales.  Diag.  Distinct  styles,  and  opposite  leaves  with¬ 
out  stipules.  It  is  often  regarded  as  a  sub-order  of  Saxi- 
fragacese,  with  which  it  agrees  in  many  important  par¬ 
ticulars;  but  it  differs  from  that  order  by  the  above 
characters,  and  in  the  plants  composing  it  being  of  a 
shrubby  nature.  About  one-half  of  the  species  are 
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natives  of  China  and  Japan.  The  typical  genus  Hy¬ 
drangea  contains  some  familiar  cultivated  plants ;  as, 
H.  arborescens  (found  wild  in  the  Middle  and  Western 
States),  II.  quercifolia,  a  native  of  Florida  (Fig.  1337), 
and  If.  hortensis.  The  latter  is  the  common  garden 
hydrangea,  which  is  much  valued  for  its  large  fresh¬ 
looking  leaves  and  dense  bunches  of  rose-colored,  white 
or  blue  flowers.  This  plant  requires  a  constant  supply 
of  water  in  warm  weather.  The  leaves  of  H.  Thun- 
bergii  form  the  Ama-tsja,  or  tea  of  heaven,  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese.  The  root  of  H.  arborescens  is  used  medicinally  in 
calculus  complaints  in  some  parts  of  this  country  under 
the  name  of  Leven  bark. 

Hy'drant,  n.  [From  Gr.  hydraino,  to  water.]  A  dis¬ 
charge-pipe  from  the  main  of  an  aqueduct ;  a  water- 
plug  or  street-fountain. 

Hydrar'grillite,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Gibbsite,  q.  v. 

Hydrargyrum,  n.  [Lat.]  (Chem.)  The  scientific 
name  of  quicksilver  or  Mercury,  q.  v. 

Hydrar'tlirus,  n.  [Gr.  hudor,  water;  arthron,  a 
joint.]  (Med.)  A  white  swelling.  The  joints  most 
subject  to  this  disease  are  the  knee,  ankle,  elbow,  and 
wrist.  At  first  the  swelling  is  slight,  of  the  same  color 
as  the  skin,  but  very  painful,  diminishing  the  mobility 
of  the  part  affected.  It  can  be  distinguished  from  rheu¬ 
matic  swelling  of  the  joints  by  its  fixed  and  wearing 
pain,  which  often  exists  for  a  iong  time  before  any  en¬ 
largement  of  the  part  is  perceptible. 

Hyd  ras'tis,  n.  [Gr.  hudor,  water ;  the  plant  grows 
in  watery  places.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Ranunculaceie.  One  species  only  is  known,  namely,  If. 
Canadensis,  the  Golden  Seal,  Orange-root,  or  Ground 
Raspberry.  This  is  a  low,  perennial  herb,  indigenous  to 
this  country,  and  found  in  bog  meadows  from  Canada  to 
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Kentucky.  Its  rhizome,  or  root-stock,  sends  up,  in 
early  spring,  a  simple  stem,  from  six  inches  to  a  foot 
high,  which  is  two-leaved  near  the  summit,  and  bears  a 
single  terminal  greenish-white  or  rose-colored  flower. 
The  fruit  is  of  a  red  color,  and  somewhat  resembles  an 
unripe  raspberry.  This  little  plant  has  of  late  attracted 
much  attention,  and  almost  every  well-known  pharma¬ 
cologist  has  written  upon  its  medicinal  properties. 
Two  active  principles,  hydrastina  and  berberine,  have 
been  extracted  from  the  rhizome.  Another  preparation, 
called  hydrastin,  is  much  used  by  the  medical  men  of 
America,  who  style  themselves  .Eclectics;  it  is  procured 
by  the  solvent  action  of  alcohol.  The  preparations  of 
H.  Canadensis  are  stated  to  have  a  specific  influence 
over  the  mucous  surfaces,  and  to  be  useful  in  gonorrhoea, 
gleet,  dyspepsia,  piles,  constipation,  ophthalmia, catarrh, 
ami  various  other  diseases.  Thore  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  valuable  tonic  properties  of  this  plant.  The 
rhizome  may  be  used  as  a  dyeing  agent. 

Hy'tl  rate.  n.  [From  Gr.  hudor.  water.]  ( Client .)  In 
combination  with  certain  metallic  oxides,  water  seems 
to  play  the  part  of  an  acid,  forming  a  compound  that 
may  be  considered  as  a  pseudo-salt.  Thus,  with  oxide 
of  sodium  water  forms  the  compound  NaOH20,  or  hydrate 
of  soda,  which  is  quite  a  different  body  to  the  simple 
NaO;  in  fact,  such  is  the  attraction  existing  between 
the  two  bodies,  that  they  cannot  be  separated  by  the 
strongest  heat.  The  hydrated  oxides  of  the  heavy  met¬ 
als  also  differ  in  properties  to  the  anhydrous  oxides ; 
sesquioxide  of  chromium,  for  instance,  is  not  attacked 
by  any  of  the  acids,  even  with  the  aid  of  heat,  but  in  the 
hydrated  condition  it  is  readily  soluble  in  most  of  them. 
The  combination  of  water  with  the  oxides  is  always 
attended  with  the  evolution  of  a  large  amount  of  heat; 
a  familiar  instance  of  which  takes  place  in  the  slaking 
of  lime.  In  the  case  of  oxide  of  potassium  and  sodium, 
the  action  is  so  violent  that  the  mass  becomes  incan¬ 
descent. 

Hy'tl  rated,  a.  Formed  into  a  hydrate. 

Hydra'tion,  (Water  of,)  n.  ( Chem .)  The  water 
chemically  combined  with  a  substance  to  form  a  hydrate. 

II yd ra il  l ic,  or  Ilydrau'lical,  a.  [Lat.  hydrauli- 
cus  ;  Gr.  hydraulikns,  from  hydrauMs,  a  water-organ  in 
which  the  pipes  are  played  by  the  motion  of  water  — 
hudor ,  water,  and  aul-e,  a  pipe.]  Pertaining  to  water  or 
fluids  in  motion  through  pipes,  channels,  &c. ;  pertaining 
to  the  science  of  hydraulics. 

Hydrau'lically.  a.  In  an  hydraulic  manner. 

Hyd  rau'lic  Engineer'ing',  n.  That  branch  of  en¬ 
gineering  which  treats  of  the  appliance  of  water  as  a 
motive  power  for  mechanical  purposes,  and  the  methods 
that  must  be  adopted  to  offer  an  effective  resistance  to 
the  pressure  which  is  exercised  by  any  great  volume 
of  that  fluid,  whether  it  be  in  a  state  of  rest  or  in 
motion. 

Hydrau'lic  Eimestone,  n.  (Min.)  Limestone  con¬ 
taining  some  silica  and  some  magnesia.  When  burned, 
this  limestone  furnishes  the  hydraulic  lime,  so  called 
because  it  will  set  under  water.  Some  varieties  in  the 
United  States  contain  20  to  10  per  cent,  of  magnesia,  and 
12  to  .30  per  cent,  of  alumina  and  silica.  In  making 
mortar  from  this  lime,  much  less  sand  is  used  than  with 
the  ordinary  kinds.  —  See  Cement  ;  Lime. 

Hydrntt'lic  Press.  See  Hydrostatic  Press. 

Hydraulic  Ram,  n.  (Physics.)  A  hydro-dynamic 
machine,  of  simple  and  beautiful  construction,  invented 
by  Montgolfier  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Its  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  raise  water  without  the  aid  of  any  other  force 
than  that  produced  by  the  momentum  or  moving  force 
of  a  part  of  the  water  that  is  to  be  raised.  The  effect 
of  its  action  is  so  great,  that  the  machine  appears  to  act 
in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  hydrostatic  equilibrium ;  for 
a  moving  column  of  wat er  is  made  to  overcome  and 
move  another  column  much  higher  than  itself.  In  Fig. 
1338,  which  represents  a  section  of  Montgolfier’s  II.  R., 


II  is  the  reservoir  from  which  the  water  falls,  R  S  the 
height  of  the  fall,  and  ST  the  horizontal  tube  which 
conducts  the  water  to  the  engine  A  B  II  T  C.  E  and  D  are 
two  valves,  the  former  of  which  closes  its  cavity  by 
ascending,  the  latter  by  descending;  and  1  G  is  a  pipe 
reaching  within  a  very  little  of  the  bottom  C  B.  The 
valves  are  such  that  the  water  at  its  normal  pressure 
cannot  support  their  weight;  the  valve  E  is  prevented 
from  falling  below  a  certain  point  by  a  knob  above,  m  n. 
When  the  water  is  allowed  to  descend  from  the  reservoir, 
after  filling  the  tube  BH  S,  it  rushes  out  at  the  aperture 
mn,  till  its  velocity  in  descending  RS  1  becomes  so  great 
as  to  force  up  the  valve  E,  and  close  the  means  of  escape. 
The  water  being  thus  suddenly  checked,  and  unable  to 
find  a  passage  at  m  n.  will  produce  a  great  action  on 
every  part  of  the  containing  vessels,  and  by  its  impact 
raise  the  valve  D.  A  portion  of  water  being  admitted 


into  the  vessel  ABC,  the  impulse  of  the  column  of  fluid 
is  expended,  the  valves  D  and  E  fall ;  the  opening  at  D 
being  thus  closed,  and  that  at  m  n  opened.  The  water 
now  rushes  out  at  m  n  as  before,  till  its  motion  is  again 
stopped  by  its  carrying  up  the  valve  E,  when  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  repeated,  the  fluid  impulse  opening  the  valve  at 
D,  through  which  a  portion  of  the  water  passes  into 
A  BC.  The  valves  at  E  and  D  thus  alternately  closing 
and  opening,  and  water  at  every  opening  of  D  making 
its  way  into  ABC,  the  air  therein  is  condensed,  for  it  has 
no  communication  with  the  atmosphere  after  the  water 
is  higher  than  the  bottom  of  the  pipe  F  G.  This  con¬ 
densed  air,  then,  exercises  great  force  on  the  surface,  0 1’, 
of  the  water,  and  raises  it  in  the  tube,  F  G,  to  a  height 
proportioned  to  the  elasticity  of  the  imprisoned  air.  The 
principles  of  the  hydraulic  ram  are  susceptible  of  a  very 
extensive  application.  In  well-constructed  rams,  the 
mechanical  effect  obtained  should  be  from  65  to  75  per 
cent  of  the  force  supplied.  For  raising  comparatively 
small  quantities  of  water,  such  as  for  single  houses, 
farm-yards,  &c.,  the  ram  is  the  best  mechanism  yet  in¬ 
troduced,  since  when  once  set  in  motion  with  a  continual 
supply  of  water,  it  will  work  by  the  momentum  gen¬ 
erated  and  destroyed  for  any  length  of  time.  But  the 
concussion,  and  consequent  deterioration  of  the  valves, 
places  a  limit  to  the  use  of  the  mechanism  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  raise  large  quantities. 

Hydraii'licon,  a.  ( Mus .)  An  instrument  acted  upon 
by  water ;  a  water-organ. 

Hydrau'lic  Mills  (now  Hydraulic),  in  Virginia,  a 
post-office  of  Albemarle  co. 

Hydrau'lics,  n.  The  science  of  fluids  in  motion,  or 
the  science  which  investigates  the  laws  by  which  fluids 
in  motion  are  regulated,  and  the  means  by  which  water 
is  raised  and  conducted  in  pipes,  &c.  —  See  Hydrody¬ 
namics;  and  for  the  application  of  hydraulic  power, 
see  Hydrostatic  Press,  Hydraulic  Ram,  Archimedes’ 
Screw,  Pump,  Siphon,  Water-wheel,  &c. 

Mydreuter'ocele,  n.  [From  Gr.  hudor ,  water,  en- 
teron,  an  intestine,  and  kele.  a  tumor.]  (Med.)  A  hydro¬ 
cele,  or  dropsy  of  the  scrotum,  attended  with  a  rupture. 

Hy'driad,  n.  (Myth.)  A  water-nymph. 

Hyd  ride,  n.  (Chem.)  A  compound  of  hydrogen  with 
another  element,  and  also  with  an  organic  or  compound 
radical.  Arseuiuretted  hydrogen  (AsII3)  is  an  example 
of  the  first,  and  hydride  of  methyl,  or  marsh-gas,  of  the 
second  class. 

Hy'tl riodate,  n.  A  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  hy- 
driodic  acid  with  a  base. 

Hy driod'ic  Arid,  n.  (Chem.)  A  gas  composed  of  hy¬ 
drogen  and  iodine.  It  is  obtained  by  placing  a  little  iodine 
in  a  glass  tube,  upon  this  some  roughly  powdered  glass 
moistened  with  water,  and  then  a  few  pieces  of  phos¬ 
phorus,  and  finally  more  glass,  and  so  on  till  the  tube  is 
two-thirds  full.  Gentle  heat  is  then  applied, and  the  gas 
collected  by  the  displacement  of  air.  The  glass  serves 
to  prevent  the  too  violent  action  of  the  iodine  upon  the 
phosphorus.  II.  A.  resembles  hydrochloric  acid,  q. v.,  is 
colorless,  highly  acid,  fumes  in  the  air,  and  is  very  solu¬ 
ble  in  water.  Its  solution  in  water  is  a  sour,  dense 
liquid,  which  is  gradually  decomposed  by  the  oxygen  of 
the  air;  the  iodine  set  free  being  dissolved  communi¬ 
cates  to  the  liquid  a  brown  color.  It  is  also  decomposed 
by  chlorine. 

Hydriod'lc  Ellier,  Iodide  of  Ethyl,  n.  (Chem.) 
A  colorless  uninflammable  liquid,  composed  of  iodine 
and  ethyl,  of  a  sharp,  pungent  taste,  and  a  penetrating 
ethereal  odor;  sp.  gr.  1-94;  boiling-point  148°  F. ;  sp.gr. 
of  vapor  5-4.  Form.  CJI5I.  At  a  red  heat  it  is  decomposed, 
giving  off  the  purple  vapors  which  are  peculiar  to 
iodine.  When  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere 
for  any  length  of  time,  it  assumes  reddish  tints  from  the 
liberation  of  iodine,  a  change  which  may  be  easily  pre¬ 
vented  by  introducing  a  globule  of  metallic  quicksilver 
into  the  bottle  containing  it.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in 
water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  from  a  solution  in 
which  it  is  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  water.  It  is 
also  easily  soluble  in  simple  ether.  When  placed  in 
contact  with  metallic  zinc,  the  latter  unites  with  the 
iodine,  forming  iodide  of  zinc,  and  leaving  the  radical 
Ethyl,  in  the  form  of  a  colorless  gas,  having  a  faint, 
ethereal  odor,  of  a  specific  gravity  of  a  little  more  than 
2,  and  burning  with  a  brilliant  white  flame.  At  the 
temperature  of  37°,  and  under  a  pressure  of  2J^  atmos¬ 
pheres,  it  is  reduced  to  a  colorless,  transparent  liquid, 
which  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  isolation  of  this  radical 
requires  a  temperature  of  a  lit  tle  more  than  300°.  Com¬ 
mon  ether  is  the  protoxide  of  this  compound,  represented 
by  the  formula  C4II5O,  and  alcohol  is  the  same  when 
hydrated,  Besides  its  use  in  the  chemical  labora¬ 

tory  as  a  reagent,  it  has  within  the  past  few  years 
attracted  the  attention  of  physicians,  especially  in 
America  and  England,  as  a  remedial  agent,  to  be  admin¬ 
istered  by  inhalation,  in  many  cases  in  which  the  use 
of  iodine  is  indicated.  It  is  given  in  doses  of  12  or  15 
drops,  inhaled  from  a  napkin  or  sponge.  In  these  doses, 
it  is  a  gentle  stimulant,  and  anti-spasmodic,  but  in  larger 
quantities,  and  when  inhaled  for  a  considerable  time,  it 
becomes  a  powerful  anaesthetic  agent.  It  is  said  to  be 
especially  adapted  to  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  bronchial 
tubes,  aiid  hence  it  lias  been  most  successfully  admin¬ 
istered  in  cases  of  bronchitis,  phthisis,  asthma,  catarrh, 
and  their  kindred  diseases.  It  increases  the  appetite, 
produces  an  increased  pulse, and  is  said  to  produce  great 
vivacity  of  spirits,  and  activity  of  thought.  When  pre¬ 
pared  with  phosphorus,  as  by  the  first  formula,  it  is 
sometimes  nauseating  to  the  patient,  on  account  of  re¬ 
maining  traces  of  that  substance,  but  when  prepared  by 
the  other  method,  and  of  pure  materials,  it  is  free  from 
any  such  objection,  as  any  excess  of  chlorine  would  be 
completely  expelled  by  the  degree  of  heat  which  is 


necessary  for  distillation.  The  alcohol  employed  in  its 
preparation  should  be  of  the  purest  quality,  and  espe¬ 
cially  should  it  be  thoroughly  deprived  of  all  traces  of 
fusel-oil,  as  is  also  indispensable  in  the  manufacture 
of  chloroform. 

Hydronp'ntite,  n.  (Min.)  Hydrous  apatite,  a  milk- 
white  mineral,  occurring  in  rounded  or  mammillary 
masses  near  St.  Girons  in  the  Pyrenees.  Sp.  gr.  3-1. 
Comp.  Phosphoric  acid  40-0,  lime  47-31,  fluorine  3-36, 
calcium  3-6,  water  5  3. 

Hydroharom'etcr.  n.  An  instrument  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  depth  of  sea-water  by  its  pressure. 

Hydroben'zainide,  n.  (Chem.)  A  white,  crystalline, 
neutral  substance,  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on 
oil  of  bitter  almonds. 

Hyd  robo'racite,  n.  (Min.)  A  borate  of  lime  and 
magnesia  containing  water.  It  is  white,  with  red  spots, 
and  resembles  fibrous  gypsum.  Sp.  gr.  1-9-2.  Comp. 
Boracic  acid  47-8,  lime  1 4-3,  magnesia  10-2,  water  27’7. 
Found  in  the  Caucasus  Mountains. 

Mydrobrancliia'ta,  n.  pi.  (Zool.)  A  section  of  the 
order  Gasteropoda,  containing  Molluscn  which  breathe 
water  only  ;  called  also  Branchifera,  or  Water-breathers. 

Hydrobru’male,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  composed  of  hy- 
drobromic  acid  and  a  wet  base. 

Hydrobroni'ic  Avid.  n.  (Chem.)  A  gaseous  acid 
closely  resembling  hydriodic  acid,  and  may  be  prepared 
in  the  same  manner,  substituting  bromine  for  iodine. 
Its  solution  is  capable  of  dissolving  considerable  bro¬ 
mine,  which  gives  it  a  red  tint.  Sp.gr.  2-71.  Equivalent 
81. 

Hydroblicliol'zite,  n.  (Min.)  A  rare  mineral  con¬ 
taining  silica,  alumina,  water,  and  gypsum. 

Hyd  roear'bonate,  n.  (Chem.)  Carburetted  hydro¬ 
gen  gas. 

— a.  Belonging,  or  relating  to  a  compound  of  carbonates 
and  water. 

Hydrocar'bons,  n.  pi.  (Chem.)  Compounds  of  hydro¬ 
gen  and  carbon.  They  are  very  numerous,  and  form 
important  gaseous,  liquid,  and  solid  substances.  They 
cannot  be  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  their  elements, 
but  are  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  complex 
organic  bodies.  The  inflammable  gases,  oils,  fats,  tal¬ 
low,  wax,  and  bodies  of  like  nature,  are  examples  of  II., 
though  some  of  them  contain  oxygen  in  combination. 
There  is  also  an  extensive  series  of  double  hydrocarbon 
radicals,  formed  by  the  combination  of  two  alcohol  rad¬ 
icals.  Thus  we  have  etliyl-tetryl,  methyl-ethyl,  and  so 
on.  Discoveries  in  relation  to  the  hydrocarbons  are 
being  made  so  frequently,  that  in  order  to  gain  a  cor¬ 
rect  knowledge  of  the  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  read 
the  current  chemical  journals  of  the  day. 

Hydrocar'buret,  n.  (Chem.)  An  hydrocarbon. 

Hyd  rocar'dia,  n.  [Gr.  hudor,  water,  and  kardia,  the 
heart.]  (Med.)  A  dropsy  of  the  pericardium.  —  A  collec¬ 
tion  of  fluid  in  the  pericardium,  which  may  be  either 
coagulable  lymph,  serum,  or  a  puriform  fluid.  It  pro¬ 
duces  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  hydrothorax,  with 
violent  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  mostly  an  inter¬ 
mittent  pulse.  It  is  incurable. 

Hy  'drocele,  n.  [Gr.  hudor ,  arid  kele,  a  tumor.]  (Med.) 
A  term  generally  applied  to  a  collection  of  serous  fluid 
in  the  areolar  texture  of  the  scrotum,  or  in  some  of  the 
coverings,  either  of  the  testicle  or  spermatic  cord. 

Hydroceph'alns,  n.  [Gr.  hudor,  water,  kephale,  the 
head.]  (Med.)  The  term  applied  to  dropsy,  or  water  in 
the  head.  Physicians  distinguish  it  into  two  kinds,  — 
the  acute  and  chronic,  both  of  which  are  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  confined  to  infancy  and  childhood.  Acute  hydro¬ 
cephalus  is  an  inflammatory  disease,  rapid  in  its  course, 
and  requiring  decided  treatment ;  chronic  hydroceph¬ 
alus,  on  the  other  hand,  may  go  on  for  many  years.  In 
acute  hydrocephalus  the  child  is  usually  restless  and 
fretful,  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  the  pulse  quickened,  the 
appetite  is  lost,  and  the  bowels  costive.  The  eyes  are 
dull  and  heavy,  the  face  flushed,  and  the  child  complains 
of  pain  and  heaviness  of  the  head.  After  a  time  the 
symptoms  become  more  manifest.  The  pain  in  the  head 
becomes  more  intense;  the  restlessness  is  much  in¬ 
creased;  the  expression  of  the  countenance  is  altered, 
especially  that  of  the  eyes,  which  are  often  directed  ir¬ 
regularly,  with  the  pupils  unequally  dilated.  The  appe¬ 
tite  is  lost,  and  sometimes  there  is  vomiting.  The  sleep 
is  very  much  disturbed,  and  frequently  the  child  awakes 
with  a  loud  scream ;  the  pulse  is  low  and  irregular,  and 
frequently  convulsions  take  place.  The  disease  often 
proves  fatal  in  two  or  three  days,  or  even  less;  but 
sometimes  it  is  protracted  over  two  or  three  weeks,  de¬ 
pending  chiefly  upon  the  age  and  strength  of  the  child, 
and  the  violence  of  the  disease.  The  treatment  of  this 
disease  must  necessarily  depend  upon  the  strength  and 
condition  of  the  patient,  the  great  object  being  to  sub¬ 
due  the  inflammatory  action  of  the  brain.  Blood  is  to 
be  freely  abstracted  by  leeches,  and  some  recommend 
the  free  use  of  the  lancet.  Active  purgatives  are  also 
to  be  administered.  When  the  active  symptoms  of  the 
disease  have  been  overcome,  the  system  is  to  be  gradu¬ 
ally  restored  by  tonics,  cautiously  administered.  Chronic 
hydrocephalus  differs  from  the  other,  not  only  in  its  pro¬ 
gress  being  much  slower,  but  from  being  rarely  or  only 
slightly  attended  with  inflammation,  and  from  there 
being  always  more  or  less  of  a  collection  of  watery-  fluid 
in  the  brain,  which  is  not  invariably  the  case  with  the 
former.  The  chronic  form  is  frequently  hereditary,  oc¬ 
curring  in  the  children  of  weak  or  scrofulous  parents; 
and  it  usually  makes  its  appearance  before  or  speedily 
after  birth.  The  fluid  sometimes  amounts  to  many 
pints,  giving  the  head  a  very  large  and  unsightly  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  fluid  is  sometimes  lodged  in  the  mem¬ 
branes  enveloping  the  brain,  but  more  frequently  it  is 
contained  in  the  ventricles,  and  other  cavities  of  that 
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organ  itself.  This  disease  is  always  attended  with  more 
or  less  intellectual  derangement.  The  vision  is  usually 
considerably  impaired,  with  squinting;  speech  is  imper¬ 
fect.  and  the  power  over  the  voluntary  muscles  is  par¬ 
tially  lost.  These  symptoms  gradually  increase;  convul¬ 
sions  and  paralysis  at  length  make  their  appearance; 
and  death  at  last  supervenes.  The  duration  of  the  disease 
is  extremely  various ;  sometimes  it  may  terminate  fatally 
in  a  few  months,  at  other  times  it  may  go  on  for  many 
years.  From  the  early  period  at  which  this  disease  usu¬ 
ally  makes  its  appearance,  little  can  be  done  to  arrest 
its  progress.  Sometimes  puncturing  the  head  has  been 
attempted  with  success. 

Hy<lrocliarida'ce;p,  IIydrocharads,  n.  pi.  ( Bot .) 
An  order  of  plants,  alliance  Hydrates.  Diag.  Epigynous 
stamens,  and  an  adherent  ovary.  —  The  species  are  in¬ 
habitants  of  fresh  water.  Their  flowers  are  spathaceous, 
regular,  dioecious,  or  polygamous ;  the  perianth  is  supe¬ 
rior,  in  1  or  2  whorls  of  3  pieces,  the  inner  whorl  being 
petaloid;  the  ovary  is  inferior,  1-9-celled;  the  fruit  in- 
dehiscent,  with  numerous  seeds,  which  are  without  albu¬ 
men.  The  fresh-water  aquarium  has  made  many  of  these 
simple  plants  familiar  objects.  One  of  them,  Valisneria 
spiralis,  is  the  best  and  more  lasting  of  all  aquarian 
plants.  Anachards  alsinaslrum,  the  American  Water- 
weed,  or  Water-thyme;  Stratiotes  aloides,  the  'Water- 
soldier;  and  Hydrocharis  Morsus-ranse,  or  Spongiosa, 
the  Frog-bit,  are  also  plants  of  this  order  which  have 
been  transplanted  from  our  ponds  and  ditches  to  the 
aquaria  of  our  parlors  and  conservatories. 

Hyilroclia'ris,  n.  (Bot.)  The  typical  genus  of  the 
order  Hydrocharidacece ,  q.  v. 

Hy'droctilor,  n.  (Min.)  A  name  given  to  a  variety 
ot  Pyrochlore  (q.  v.)  containing  water. 

HycIrocHlo'rate,  n.  (Chen.)  A  salt  resulting  from 
the  union  of  hydrochloric  acid  with  a  base. 

Hydrochlo'rie  Acid,  n.  (Chem.)  A  colorless  gas, 
having  an  acid,  suffocating  odor,  and  producing  white 
fumes  when  allowed  to  escape  into  the  air,  from  its 
condensing  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  It  contains 
by  weight  35  5  parts  of  chlorine,  and  1  part  of  hydro¬ 
gen.  Form.  HC1.  It  may  be  liquefied  by  a  pressure  of 
40  atmospheres.  The  gas  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1  '269 
as  compared  with  air,  is  incombustible,  extinguishes 
burning  bodies,  and  is  exceedingly  soluble  in  water, 
which,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  takes  up  about  418 
times  its  bulk  of  the  gas.  From  its  great  attraction  for 
water,  it  can  be  collected  only  over  mercury  or  by  the 
displacement  of  air.  A  piece  of  ice  dropped  into  a  jar 
of  H.  A.  gas,  is  instantly  liquefied  by  it.  Its  solution  in 
water  is  extensively  used  in  chemical  pursuits,  and  is 
easily  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  com¬ 
mon  salt.  The  salt  is  placed  in  a  glass  flask  provided 
with  a  cork  and  bent  tube  (Fig.  1339),  and  on  the  addi- 
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Fig.  1339. 


PREPARATION  OF  SOLUTION  OF  HYDROCHLORIC  ACID. 

tion  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  application  of  gentle 
heat,  the  gas  passes  over  into  a  second  vessel  containing 
water,  by  which  it  is  at  once  absorbed.  For  collecting 
it  in  quantity,  a  series  of  Wolfe's  Bottles,  q.  v.,  is  used. 
In  this  experiment  the  hydrogen  of  the  water,  combined 
with  the  sulphuric  acid,  unites  with  the  chlorine  of  the 
salt,  while  the  sulphuric  acid  unites  with  the  sodium  of 
the  salt,  to  form  sulphate  of  soda,  or  Glauber-salt.  The 
solution,  when  pure,  is  a  colorless  solution,  but  the  “  mu¬ 
riatic  acid”  of  commerce  is  generally  of  a  straw  color, 
from  the  presence  of  impurities.  II.  A.  is  a  constituent 
of  the  gastric  juice,  q.  v.,  and  the  gas  is  a  common  vol¬ 
canic  product.  Its  presence  in  any  liquid  may  be  de¬ 
tected  by  adding  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  A  white, 
curdy  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver  is  formed,  which 
dissolves  in  ammonia,  and  blackens  on  exposure  to  the 
light.  In  the  manufacture  of  soda-ash,  II.  A .  is  formed 
in  large  quantities,  and  when  allowed  to  escape  into 
the  air,  produces  an  acid  mist  which  ruins  the  surround¬ 
ing  vegetation.  To  prevent  this,  immense  chimneys 
have  been  erected  to  discharge  the  gas  at  a  greater  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  ground.  One  near  Liverpool  is  495  feet 
high.  These  do  not  remedy  the  evil,  and  it  is  found 
necessary  to  condense  the  gas  in  water.  H.  A.  was  first 
obtained  as  a  pure  gas  by  Priestley  in  1772,  but  its  solu¬ 
tion  in  water  had  long  been  known  as  spirit  of  salt, 
muriatic  acid,  (from  Lat.  muria,  sea-water,  brine,)  and 
marine  acid.  Its  more  proper  chemical  name  is  chlorn- 
hydric  acid.  Its  composition  was  ascertained  by  Davy, 
In  1810. 

Hytlroclilo'ride,  n.  (Chem.)  A  compound  of  hydro¬ 
gen,  chlorine,  and  carbon. 


Hydrooline'rus,  n.  (ZnBl.)  A  genus  of  rodent  animals, 
family  Hystricidse,  characterized  by  large  size,  4  toes 
before  and  3  behind,  and  all  armed  with  large  nails  and 
united  by  membranes.  The  Capybara  (II.  capybara, 
Cuv.),  of  S.  America,  is  the  largest  known  rodent,  being 
3  feet  long  and  exceedingly  bulky.  Its  muzzle  is  thick, 
limbs  short,  hair  coarse,  and  tail  almost  wholly  wanting, 
and  the  general  color  yellowish-brown.  It  is  aquatic 
in  its  habits,  is  hunted  as  game,  and  its  flesh  is  quite 
good  for  food. 


Fig.  1340.  —  the  capybara,  (Hydrochcerus  capybara.) 

Hyd  roco'tyle,  n.  [Gr.  hudor,  water,  and  Icotyle,  a 
vessel ;  —  the  concave  leaf  often  holds  water.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  order  Apiaceie.  They  are  herbaceous, 
creeping,  usually  aquatic  plants ;  umbels  simple ;  in¬ 
volucre  few-leaved.  II.  Americana,  the  Pennywort,  is 
a  small,  delicate  perennial  herb,  growing  close  to  the 
moist  earth,  beneath  the  shade  of  other  vegetables, 
from  Canada  to  S.  Carolina  Flowers  greenish-white, 
small,  nearly  sessile,  in  simple,  capitate,  sessile,  axillary 
umbels. 

Ilytl  rooy'anate,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  resulting  from 
the  union  of  hydrocyanic  acid  with  a  base. 

Hydroeyan'ic  Acid.  Cyanhy'dric  Acid,  Prus'sic 
Acid,  n.  [From  hydrogen  and  cyanogen.']  (Chem.)  This 
important  acid  is  composed  of  equal  volumes  of  hydro¬ 
gen  and  the  compound  gas  cyanogen,  which  in  this  in¬ 
stance  comports  itself  like  one  of  the  halogens,  chlorine 
or  bromine.  It  is  prepared  in  an  analogous  manner  to 
hydrochloric  acid,  by  submitting  a  cyanide  to  distilla¬ 
tion  with  a  strong  acid.  Cyanide  of  potassium  is  placed 
in  a  retort,  and  half  its  weight  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
is  poured  upon  it.  At  first  the  distillation  proceeds 
spontaneously  from  the  heat  developed.  E<iuiv.  27. 
Sp.  gr.  0-947 6.  Combining  volume  4.  Form.  HCy. 

IIydrodo'Iomite,n.  (Min.)  A  yellowish-white  min¬ 
eral,  found  in  stalactitic  forms  at  Vesuvius.  Sp.gr.  2-49. 
Comp.  Lime  25-22,  carbonic  acid  33-10,  magnesia  24-28, 
water  17-40. 

Hydrodynam'ic,  Ilydrodynani'Ical.  a.  [Gr. 
hudor,  water,  and  dynamilcos,  powerful,  from  dynamis, 
power,  force,  from  dynamai,  to  be  able,  strong  enough 
—  probably  from  Sansk.  tan,  to  do,  accomplish,  create.] 
Pertaining  to  the  force  or  pressure  of  water. 

Hydrodynamics,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  hudor,  water,  du- 
namis,  power.]  That  bl  anch  of  science  which  treats  of 
the  pressure,  equilibrium,  cohesion,  and  motion  of 
fluids,  and  also  of  the  machines  by  which  water  is  raised, 
or  in  which  water  is  used  as  the  first  mover.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  divided  into  two  parts,  —  hydrostatics  and  hy¬ 
draulics.  The  former  includes  the  pressure,  cohesion, 
and  equilibrium  of  fluids,  while  the  latter  comprehends 
their  motion,  together  with  the  machines  with  which 
they  are  connected.  Many  of  the  laws  of  hydrodynamics 
depend  greatly  upon  the  characteristic  property  of 
fluids  ;  namely,  that  of  transmitting  equally  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  pressures  applied  at  their  surfaces.  As  a  science, 
hydrodynamics  is,  comparatively  speaking,  modern.  It 
was  cultivated  with  less  success  by  the  ancients  than 
any  other  branch  of  mechanical  philosophy.  The  gen¬ 
eral  principles,  however,  upon  which  the  science  of  hy¬ 
drostatics  is  founded  were  first  given  by  Archimedes, 
about  250  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  He  main¬ 
tained  that  each  particle  of  a  fluid  in  equilibrio  is 
equally  pressed  in  every  direction.  He  also  inquired 
into  the  conditions  according  to  which  a  solid  body 
floating  in  a  fluid  should  assume  and  preserve  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  equilibrium.  The  first  attempts  at  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  hydraulic  machinery  were  made  in  a  Greek  school 
at  Alexandria,  which  flourished  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Ptolemies.  The  fountain  of  compression,  the 
siphon,  and  the  forcing-pump  were  invented  by  Cteribus 
and  Hero,  about  120  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ. 
The  siphon,  a  simple  instrument  used  for  emptying 
vessels,  and  the  forcing-pump,  a  more  complicated  ma¬ 
chine,  will  be  found  described  in  the  articles  Pump,  Si¬ 
phon.  The  fountain  of  Hero  (Fig.  1052),  as  it  is  usnally 
called,  is  a  machine,  the  principle  of  which  depends 
upon  the  transmission  of  the  pressure  sustained  by  a 
body  of  water  in  one  vessel  to  that  in  another,  by  means 
of  the  elasticity  of  air.  An  apparatus  constructed  on 
the  principle  of  the  fountain  of  Hero  is  employed  for 
draining  the  water  from  the  mines  of  Schemnitz,  in 
Hungary.  Notwithstanding  these  inventions  of  the 
Alexandrian  school,  its  attention  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  directed  to  the  motion  of  fluids.  The  first  attempt 
to  investigate  this  subject  was  made  at  Rome,  in  the 
reigns  of  Nerva  and  Trajan.  From  that  time  very- 
little  advance  was  made  in  hydrodynamics  till  the  end  of 
the  16th  century,  when  the  discoveries  of  Castelli  and 
Torricelli  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  science  of  hydrau¬ 
lics.  The  discoveries  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  other 
philosophers  have  caused  this  branch  of  science  to  pro¬ 
gress  rapidly  in  later  years.  The  analytical  theory  of  | 


hydrodynamics  resolves  itself  into  tlis  integration  of 
equations  of  partial  differences.  Euler,  to  whom  this 
branch  of  the  calculus  is  owing,  gave  the  general  for¬ 
mula;  for  the  motion  of  fluids,  founded  on  the  laws  of 
their  equilibrium,  and  thus  reduced  the  whole  mechanics 
of  fluid  bodies  to  a  single  question  of  analysis.  Hy¬ 
draulic  machines  are  of  great  variety.  They  are  of  two 
kinds,  —  machines  having  a  motion  of  rotation,  and 
machines  having  an  alternate  motion.  When  water  acts 
on  a  machine  as  a  moving  power,  it  exerts,  on  the  part 
impinged  on.  a  pressure.  The  immediate  effect  of  this 
pressure  will  be  to  make  the  part  struck  move  in  the 
direction  of  the  power,  or  in  some  constrained  direction  ; 
in  either  case  the  space  will  be  passed  through  by  the 
part.  Among  the  machines  having  a  motion  of  rota¬ 
tion  may  be  mentioned  water-wheels  of  varied  kinds. 
They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, — vertical  wheels, 
with  the  axis  horizontal,  anil  horizontal  wheels,  with 
the  axis  vertical.  The  hydraulic  machines  which  pos¬ 
sess  an  alternate  motion  are  the  water-column  machine 
and  the  hydraulic  ram  (which  see).  The  water-column 
machine  consists  of  a  cylinder  in  which  a  piston  is 
driven  backwards  and  forwards  by  the  weight  of  a  high 
column  of  water  contained  in  an  upright  pipe.  A  work¬ 
ing-beam  is  attached  to  the  piston-rod,  which  trans¬ 
mits  a  motion  to  the  common  pumps.  This  machine, 
used  in  Hungary,  is  mentioned  above  as  an  adaptation 
of  the  principle  of  Hero’s  fountain.  The  machines  for 
raising  water  are  pumps,  —  the  Archimedes’  screw-,  and 
pail  or  bucket,  machines.  Descriptions  of  the  different 
hydraulic  machines  are  given  under  the  respective 
names  of  each. 

Hyd  ro-elec'trio  Machine',  n.  (Electric.)  A  ma¬ 
chine  invented  by  W.  Armstrong,  consisting  of  a  steam- 
boiler,  insulated  by  means  of  strong  glass  pillars,  on 
which  it  rests.  Attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
boiler,  a  large  number  of  bent  iron  tubes,  terminating 
in  wooden  jets,  allow  the  steam  to  pass  out  with  con¬ 
siderable  force.  A  conductor  projects  from  the  boiler, 
terminating  in  a  knob,  while  in  front  of  the  bent  tubes 
is  a  metallic  case,  containing  several  rows  of  points  for 
carrying  off  the  opposite  electricity  of  the  steam.  It 
has  been  shown  by  Prof.  Faraday  that  the  electricity 
generated  by  this  machine  does  not  depend  on  the  issue 
of  steam  through  small  orifices,  nor  on  any  chemical  or 
physical  change  due  to  evaporation  or  condensation, 
but  is  merely  the  result  of  the  friction  of  the  water- 
particles  which  are  driven  through  the  jets  by  the 
steam.  These  particles  act  similarly  to  the  glass  plate 
in  the  ordinary  machine,  and  give  out  positive  electric¬ 
ity,  while  the  wooden  jets  and  pipes  act  as  rubbers,  and 
give  out  negative  electricity.  The  true  source  of  elec¬ 
tricity  in  the  machine  is  in  fact  the  friction  of  the  steam, 
the  boiler  being  negative  and  the  escaping  vapor  posi¬ 
tive.  The  best  material  for  the  orifice  of  the  jet  appears 
to  be  wood,  while  ivory  is  one  of  the  worst.  A  small 
quantity  of  oil  or  turpentine  in  the  exit-pipes  produces 
a  remarkable  change  in  this  machine,  —  the  electrical 
states  become  reversed,  the  boiler  being  positive  and 
the  steam  negative.  The  H.  E.  machine  is  a  powerful 
source  of  electricity. 

Hyd  ro-extract'or,  n.  An  apparatus  for  remov¬ 
ing  moisture  from  yarns  or  cloths  in  process  of  manufac¬ 
ture. 

Hydroferricyan'ic  Acid,  n.  (Chem.)  A  com¬ 
pound  obtained  in  red  crystals,  by  the  evaporation  of  a 
solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  lead  which  has  been  decom¬ 
posed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Hydroferrocyan'ic  Acid,  n.  (Chem.)  An  acid 
is  obtained,  according  to  Liebig,  by  adding  to  a  saturated 
solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  an  equal  volume 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  white  precipitate  of  the  acid 
thus  obtained  is  washed  w-ith  hydrochloric  acid,  dried 
in  valves  on  a  tile,  and  crystallized  by  the  addition  of 
ether  to  its  solution  in  alcohol. 

Hydrofluor'ic  Acid,  n.  (Chem.)  A  very  remarkable 
acid,  formed  of  fluorine  and  hydrogen.  It  has  a  very 
pow-erful  affinity  for  silicon,  abstracting  it  from  its  com¬ 
pounds  with  great  facility.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
prepare  it  in  metallic  vessels,  its  solvent  action  on  glass 
being  very  great.  In  commerce,  vessels  of  lead  are 
generally  used ;  but  when  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  an 
acid  of  perfect  purity,  platinum  vessels  are  employed. 
To  prepare  this  substance,  1  part  of  finely  powdered 
fluor-spar  is  mixed  w  ith  2  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  the 
gelatinous  mass  so  formed  is  distilled  in  a  leaden  retort, 
to  which  a  U-tube  is  fitted.  The  U-tube  is  surrounded 
by  a  powerful  freezing-mixture,  and  the  acid  distils 
over.  Hydrofluoric  acid  is  a  densely  fuming,  colorlesB, 
volatile  liquid,  boiling  at  60°,  and  freezing  at  about  — 4° 
Fahr.  The  preparation  of  the  acid  must  be  conducted 
with  great  care,  as  the  fumes  of  it  are  very  deleterious, 
and  a  drop  falling  on  the  skin  will  occasion  a  deep  and 
painful  sore.  Poured  into  w  ater,  it  causes  the  evolution 
of  great  heat.  It  is  easily  recognized  by  its  corrosive 
action  on  glass;  and  a  weak  solution  of  it  is  much  used 
in  the  arts  for  etching  that  substance.  The  glass  to  be 
etched  is  covered  with  beeswax,  the  design  being  traced 
on  the  wax  with  an  etching  tool.  The  whole  is  then 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  acid,  which  eats  away  those 
portions  unprotected  by  the  wax.  Diluted  hydrofluoric 
acid  dissolves  the  metals,  extricating  hydrogen  and 
forming  fluorides.  Form.  IIF. 

Hydrofluosilic'ic  Acid,  n.  (Chem.)  An  acid  only 
known  in  the  form  of  solution,  which  is  obtained  in 
passing  fluoride  of  silicon  in  water.  Sp.  gr.  abt.  1078. 
Form.  HF.SiFo. 

Hytl  rogen,  n.  [Fr.  hydrogene;  Gr.  Junior,  water,  and 
gennao,  to  generate.]  (Chem.)  An  elementary  substance, 
first  isolated  as  a  constituent  of  water  by  Cavendish  in 
1766.  It  is  a  colorless,  transparent,  tasteless,  inodorous 
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gas,  which  is  doubtfully  claimed  to  luwe  been  liquefied.  ’ 
It  is  almost  iusoluble  iu  water,  100  volumes  of  that 
fluid  only  absorbing  two  volumes  of  the  gas.  It  is  the 
lightest  substance  in  nature,  100  cubic  inches  of  it 
weighing  only  2-14  grains.  It  was  at  one  time  doubted 
whether  it  existed  iu  the  uncombined  state  iu  nature; 
but  the  experiments  of  Bunsen  prove  that  it  is  evolved, 
though  in  very  variable  proportions,  by  the  solfaturas 
of  Iceland.  As  a  constituent  ot  water,  it  is  most  exten¬ 
sively  distributed  throughout  nature.  It  also  exists  in 
combination  with  oxygen  in  most  inflammable  minerals. 
It  is  an  important  element  in  all  organic  substances  and 
enteis  into  the  composition  of  most  substances  in  daily 
use,  w  bether  drawn  tromthe  mineral,  vegetableoranimal 
kingdom.  Having  a  very  great  attraction  for  oxygen  j 
and  chlorine,  when  in  the  nascent  condition,  it  is  much 
employed  in  the  laboratory  for  deoxidizing  or  dechlor- 
iuating  purposes.  It  is  prepared  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
the  most  usual  being  by  pouring  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
on  granulated  zinc  or  iron  clippings,  when  the  follow¬ 
ing  reaction  takes  place : 

Zn  +  S03H20  =  ZnO  -f  S03  -f  H2. 

It  may  also  lio  prepared  by  passing  steam  over  red-hot 
iron  filings,  by  plunging  sodium  or  potassium  into  water, 
or  by  electrolysis  of  water;  all  of  which  methods  are 
more  scientifically  interesting  than  practical.  When 
zinc  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  are  used,  the  gas  passes 
off  rapidly,  and  may  be  collected  over  water.  Prepared 
in  this  way,  it  contains  a  number  of  impurities,  such  as 
arsenic,  sulphur,  antimony,  Ac. ;  but  these  may  be  re¬ 
moved  by  passing  the  gas  through  solutions  of  hydrate 
of  potash,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  oil  of  vitriol.  Mixed 
writh  air,  it  may  be  breathed  without  any  other  effect 
than  raising  the  pitch  of  the  voice  many  notes  higher. 
Mixed  with  oxygen,  olefiant  gas,  or  atmospheric  air,  it 
forms  an  explosive  compound  of  great  power.  The  real 
nature  of  H.  has  long  been  an  interesting  point  of  dis¬ 
cussion  among  chemists,  many  supposing  it  to  be  a 
metal  in  a  gaseous  form,  and  prophesying  with  certainty, 
with  Dmhas.  that,  if  ever  it  is  liquefied,  it  will  present 
the  appearance  of  quicksilver;  while  others  contend, 
with  Odling,  that  it  is  a  neutral  substance,  possessing 
both  the  basic  properties  of  a  metal  and  the  chlorous 
properties  of  a  gas.  H.  is  almost  as  passive  or  inert  as 
nitrogen  in  its  behavior  toward  other  elements  under 
normal  pressures  and  tempeiatures.  its  greatest  chem¬ 
ical  activity  being  toward  chlorine.  Yet  w  ith  this  it  will 
not  combine  spontaneously  in  the  dark,  though  light 
causes  an  immediate  combination.  \\  hen  mixed  with 
oxygen  in  air  no  combination  takes  place,  but  certain 
metals  seem  to  condense  the  mixture  and  cause  a  com¬ 
bination,  water  appearing  and  heat  being  produced.  At 
temperatures  higher  than  normal,  U.  readily  combines 
with  several  elements,  as  sulphur,  iodine,  and  oxygen, 
and  carbon  at  the  temperature  of  the  voltaic  arc.  The 
power  that  H.  has  of  being  replaced  by  metals  in  its 
combinations  has  led  Gerhardt  and  others  to  classify 
metals  in  accordance  with  their  hydrogen-replacing 
power.  Most  metals  replace  one  atom  of  hydrogen  in 
its  combinations,  such  as  potassium,  sodium,  zinc,  Ac. ; 
others  replace  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  such  as  palla¬ 
dium,  platinum,  and  tin ;  those  which  replace  three 
atoms  of  hydrogen,  such  as  bismuth,  arsenic,  and  anti¬ 
mony.  Others  replace  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  by  two 
of  metal,  such  as  aluminum,  iron,  manganese,  and  oth¬ 
ers,  two  atoms  of  which  replace  one  of  hydrogen.  In 
these  cases,  the  basicity  of  the  metal  is  often  expressed 
by  dashes  over  the  symbol  belonging  to  it.  Thus,  chlo¬ 
ride  of  bismuth  is  written  Bi'"Clg,  and  bichloride  of 
platinum  P1"C1».  This  system  of  expressing  basic  power 
was  first  used  by  Odling.  H.  is  not  only  replaced  in 
its  compounds  by  metals,  but  also  by  complex  organic 
compound  atoms,  such  as  ethyl,  methyl,  Ac.  The  theory, 
too,  that  H.  can  only  exist  separately  in  the  state  of  a 
double  atom,  is  daily  gaining  ground,  much  light  being 
thrown  on  the  subject  by  the  consideration  of  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  hydrocarbons  forming  alcohol  radicals. 
Thus,  hydrochloric  acid  is  represented  as  a  double  atom 
of  H.,  in  which  one  atom  is  replaced  by  chlorine.  Its 
union  with  other  bodies  forms  four  great  types,  in  which 
all  compounds  are  modelled.  These  four  are  HHj,  IICli, 
HH08,  HHHN.  (See  also  Types.)  H.  is  used  princi¬ 
pally  iu  the  oxhydrogeu  blow-pipe.  The  chief  com¬ 
pounds  of  H.  are  water,  ammonia,  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  many  others,  which  w  ill  be  found  described  under 
their  respective  heads.  Equiv.,  1.  Sp.  gr.,  0-0692.  Com¬ 
bining  volume,  2.  Symbol,  H. 

7/.,  Binoxide  of,  a  peculiar  compound,  discovered  by 
Thenard  in  1817.  It  is  generally  prepared  by  digesting 
binoxide  of  barium  with  a  dilute  acid,  at  a  low  tempera¬ 
ture.  It  is  a  colorless,  transparent,  syrupy  liquid,  with  a 
harsh,  bitter  and  astringent  taste.  It  does  not  freeze  at 
— 22°  Falir.,  and  evaporates  without  decomposition.  Its 
sp.  gr.  is  1-452.  •  From  the  extra  equivalent  of  oxygen 
being  so  loosely  combined,  it  is  set  free  on  nearly  every 
occasion.  As  might  be  expected,  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
is  a  powerfully  oxidating  agent.  It  has  as  yet  received 
no  extensive  use,  although  it  has  been  employed  occa¬ 
sionally  in  medicine.  Equiv.  17.  Form.  H202. 

H.,  Persulphide  of,  a  light-yellow,  transparent,  oily 
fluid,  possessing  a  peculiar  acrid  odor  and  bitter-sweet 
taste,  produced  by  adding  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid 
to  the  solution  of  an  alkaline  pentasulphide.  Owing  to 
its  property  of  dissolving  sulphur,  its  comi>osition  has 
not  yet  exactly  been  made  out. 

H.,  'Peroxide  of,  a  product  of  the  electrolysis  of 
water,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Beaumert. 
Form.  H203. 

Hy'drogenate,  Hy  drogenize,  v.a.  [Ft. hydro 
geiier.]  To  combine  with  hydrogen. 


Ilydrog-e'niniii.  n.  See  Hydrogen-. 

Hydrogenous,  a.  Composed  of,  or  relating  to,  hy¬ 
drogen. 

llydrog'nosy,  n.  [Gr.  hudor,  water,  and  gnosis, 
knowledge.)  The  history  and  description  of  the  waters 
of  the  earth. 

Hydrog'rapher,  n.  [Fr.  hydrngraphe.]  One  who 
describes  the  sea  or  other  waters ;  one  who  draws  maps 
of  the  sea,  lakes,  or  other  waters. 

Hydrographic,  or  Hydrographical,  a.  [Fr. 

hydroyraphiqtte. ]  Relating  to  hydrography,  or  to  the 
description  of  the  sea,  sea-coast,  isles,  shoals,  depth  of 
water,  Ac.,  or  of  a  lake. 

Hydrograpli'ically,  adv.  In  an  hydrographical 
manner. 

Hydrography,  n.  [Gr.  hudor,  water,  and  grapho, 
to  describe.)  The  description  of  the  waters  existing  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth;  particularly  with  reference  to 
the  bearings  of  the  coast,  the  depth,  currents,  and  other 
circumstances  important  or  useful  in  navigation.  H. 
implies  the  same  thing  with  regard  to  the  sea  that 
geography  implies  with  respect  to  the  land.  —  Hydro- 
graphical  Charts  or  Maps  are  projections  of  some  parts 
of  the  ocean,  in  which  the  meridians,  parallels,  Ac., 
with  the  coasts,  capes,  rocks,  shallows,  Ac.,  are  laid 
dow  n  for  the  use  of  navigators. 

Hydrohwin'atite,  n.  {Min.)  A  hydrated  oxide  of 
iron.  Same  as  Turgite,  q.  v. 

Hy'droid,  a.  (Zoul.)  Hydra-like. 

Hy'droidie,n.pI.  ( Zoul. )  An  order  of  Acalephs,  which, 
in  the  classification  of  Agassiz,  includes  the  lowest  aca¬ 
lephs,  and  embraces  two  more  or  less  distinct  forms,  one 
of  which,  though  having  the  structure  of  acalephs,  re¬ 
minds  us  of  Polyps;  and  the  other  closely  resembles 
the  Medusse  proper.  All  the  so-called  hydroid  polyps, 
and  the  naked-eyed  medusas,  belong  to  this  order,  which 
is  divided  into  8  sub-orders. 

Hydrolaii'thanite,  n.  {Min.)  Same  as  Lantha- 

N1TE,  q.  V. 

Hy'drolite,  n.  (Mm.)  A  name  given  by  some  to  the 
mineral  Gmelinite  (q.  v.),  from  its  containing  about  20 
per  cent,  of  water. 

Hydrolog-'ical,  a.  That  relates  to  hydrology. 

Hydrol'ogist,  n.  One  skilled  in  hydrology. 

Hydrol’ogy,  n.  [Fr.  hydrologic;  Gr.  hudor ,  water, 
and  logos,  discourse,  doctrine.)  (Phys.  Geog.)  The  doc¬ 
trine  or  science  of  water,  its  properties,  phenomena, 
and  laws.  The  principal  part  of  the  water  on  the  globe 
occupies  a  large  depression  of  the  surface,  and  is  de¬ 
nominated  the  Ocean.  Different  parts  of  it  are  known 
as  the  Pacific,  the  Atlantic,  the  Indian,  the  Arctic, 
and  the  Antarctic  oceans.  The  rest  of  the  surface  rises 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  or  if  depressed  is  occupied 
by  waters  that  do  not  connect  with  the  great  body  of 
the  ocean.  The  form  of  the  land,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  form  of  the  line  of  intersection  of  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  with  the  land,  is  extremely  irregular,  the  water 
entering  the  land  at  numerous  recesses,  and  the  land 
projecting  into  the  water  by  various  promontories.  The 
former  are  called  Inland  Seas,  Gulfs,  or  Hays,  according 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  water  is  land-locked.  The 
waters  reposing  in  hollows  within  the  land  are  called 
Lakes;  and  the  waters  running  along  the  surface  to 
enter  the  ocean  or  the  lakes,  or  be  lost  in  plains,  are 
called  Rivers.  The  rivers  connect  with  each  other,  and 
form  large  and  definite  River  Systems,  draining  definite 
tracts  of  land.  The  grand  phenomena  of  the  ocean  in¬ 
clude  the  regular  Tides  and  Currents  which  affect  it,  the 
Winds  and  Storms  which  disturb  it,  its  temperature, 
depth,  and  mineral  contents.  The  phenomena  of  fresh 
water  actually  on  the  surface  are  quite  distinct;  and 
the  phenomena  of  water  in  the  atmosphere,  including 
the  falling  and  distribution  of  rain,  belong  to  Meteo¬ 
rology.  another  department  of  Physical  Geography.  Few 
things  connected  with  the  laws  of  matter  and  their  visi¬ 
ble  results  on  the  earth  are  more  striking  than  those 
which  belong  to  the  cii dilation  of  water  around  and 
through  the  earth.  The  warm  air  that  floats  above  the 
surface  of  the  ocean  is  constantly  raising  vapor,  with 
which  the  atmosphere  is  charged  to  the  extent  of  at  least 
four  parts  out  of  five,  being  ready  to  give  it  off  at  the 
slightest  change  of  temperature.  When  the  air  in  this 
state  impinges  upon  land,  it  becomes  either  more  heated, 
and  therefore  more  absorbent  (the  additional  supply 
being  readily  obtained),  or  chilled  and  less  absorbent, 
and  in  a  condition  to  deposit  moisture  as  rain.  Thus, 
on  all  high  grounds,  which  are  necessarily  colder  than 
the  lowlands  in  the  same  latitude,  and  on  all  cooler  lati¬ 
tudes  to  which  clouds  are  drifted,  there  is  occasional 
rain,  often  very  heavy  and  continuous,  over  large  tracts. 
The  rain  that  thus  falls  is  partly,  no  doubt,  reabsorbed 
into  the  air,  or  is  used  in  the  production  of  vegetable  and 
animal  tissue.  A  great  part,  however,  runs  along  the 
earth's  surface  in  streams  and  rivers,  circulating  at  the 
surface  visibly,  and  the  rest  enters  the  strata,  pervades 
them,  and  passes  through  them  invisibly  from  place  to 
place,  coming  out  again  in  springs,  and  completing  an¬ 
other  circulation  out  of  sight.  The  influence  of  water 
is  felt  everywhere;  and  all  the  phenomena  of  structure 
observable  in  rocks  of  every  kind  are  influenced  by  this 
complete  and  never-ceasing  circulation.  H.  is  thus  a 
department  of  great  importance  anil  interest.  The  de¬ 
tails  will  be  found  considered  in  various  separate  articles, 
of  which  the  names  are  printed  above  in  capital  letters. 

Hydrojnag-ne'site,  n.  (Min.)  A  white,  brittle  hy¬ 
drocarbonate  of  magnesia,  found  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  and 
Texas,  Pa.  Sp.  gr.  2-145. 

Hy'drnmel,  n.  [Gr.  hudor,  water,  and  meli,  honey.) 
A  liquid  consisting  of  honey  and  water. 

Hydrometariurg-y,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  assay¬ 


ing  or  reducing  ores  in  the  wet  way,  or  by  means  of 
liquid  reagents. 

Hydrometeorological,  a.  Belonging  or  relating 

to  clouds,  rain,  Ac. 

Hydrometeorol'og-y,  n.  That  department  of  me¬ 
teorology  relating  to  water  in  the  atmosphere,  as  clouds, 
rain,  Ac. 

Hydrome'teors,  n.  pi.  [From  Gr.  hudor,  water,  and 
meteora,  meteors.)  A  term  generally  applied  to  the 
aqueous  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere,  as  rain,  snow, 
hail,  Ac.,  taken  collectively ;  —  but  also  sometimes  used 
in  the  singular. 

Hydroni'eter,  n.  [Fr.  hydrometre  ;  Gr.  hudor,  water, 
and  metron,  measure.)  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  relative  densities,  or  specific  gravities,  of  fluids;  and 
thence  the  strengths  of  spirituous  liquors,  which  are 
inversely  as  their  specific  gravities.  The  principle  upon 
which  the  ordinary  hydrometer  is  constructed  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  —  When  a  body  is  immersed  in  a  fluid,  it  loses  as 
much  of  its  weight  as  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  r.nid 
which  it  displaces.  Thus,  if  a  body  be  suspended  lrom 
one  arm  of  a  balance,  and  counterpoised  by  applying 
weights  to  the  other  arm  ;  and  then,  while  suspended, 
it  be  immersed  in  water,  it  will  be  found  that  the  coun¬ 
terpoising  weight  is  not  sufficient,  and  in  order  to  re¬ 
store  equilibrium,  a  weight  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
water  displaced  must  be  added.  If,  then,  the  same  body 
be  immersed  in  two  different  fluids,  the  weights  which 
it  will  respectively  lose  in  each  will  be  directly  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  specific  gravities  of  the  fluids ;  because  the 
loss  of  weight  is  always  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  fluid 
displaced, — that  is,  the  magnitude  of  the  body  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid.  The  same 
principle  holds  good  iu  the  case  of  substances  which  are 
lighter  than  the  fluid;  for  when  a  body  floats  upon 
the  surface  of  a  fluid,  the  weight  of  the  portion  of  fluid 
displaced  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  floating  body. 
All  the  instruments  called  hydrometer,  or  aerometer, 
are  constructed  upon  this  principle  in  hydrostatics. 
Baume’s  (Fig.  1341)  is  generally  recognized  in  the  U. 
States,  and  is  much  used  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
especially  for  liquids  heavier  than  water.  It  is 
made  of  two  sorts,  one  for  liquids  lighter,  and 
the  other  for  those  heavier  than  water,  and  of 
these  there  are  varieties  for  special  liquids.  For 
acids  or  salts  the  instrument  is  graduated  by 
sinking  it  first  in  pure  water,  and  ballasting  it 
so  that  the  water  line  shall  be  near  the  top  of 
the  stem.  This  fixes  the  zero  point.  It  is  then 
floated  in  a  solution  of  15  parts  by  weight  of 
dry  common  salt  iu  85  parts  of  distilled  water; 
and  the  point  cut  by  the  water  line  is  marked 
15°.  From  these  the  whole  stem  is  divided 
into  degrees,  which  should  reach  to  66°  for  sul¬ 
phuric  acid.  The  greater  the  degree  indicated 
in  its  use,  the  more  dense  is  the  fluid.  For 
spirituous  liquors  the  zero  point  upon  the  stem 
is  determined  from  a  solution  of  10  parts  of  dry 
salt  in  90  of  water,  in  which  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  stem  should  be  out  of  the  fluid.  The  10- 
degree  point  is  given  by  pure  water,  and  the 
degrees  are  from  these  marked  upward,  even  to 
70°  for  sulphuric  ether;  the  larger  the  degree 
indicated  the  lighter  the  fluid.  Instruments 
for  special  uses  are  made  from  these,  but  with 
short  range  adapted  for  their  particular  service. 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  is  ascertained  Pig.  1341. 
from  the  indication  of  the  II.  of  the  first  class 
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by  the  formula,  a  =  ,  -■  ;  and  of  the  2d  class,  by  q  = 

,-46  ’  a  l-o— d’  ’  -  * 

isc-fS  ’  ^  being  the  degree  given  by  the  scale.  But  ta¬ 
bles  are  prepared  for  convenient  reference.  —  Cartier’s 
H.  is  also  much  used  in  commence,  especially  by  the 
French.  It  is  made  by  adopting  the  22°  point  of  Baum£, 
and  dividing  the  16  degrees  on  each  side  of  this  into  15 
equal  degrees.  The  degrees  of  Cartier  (C.)  are  converted 
into  those  of  Baum§  (B.),  and  reciprocally  by  the  for¬ 
mula,  16  C.  =  15  B.  22  ;  whence  the  specific  gravity, 
g,  corresponding  to  C.  degrees  —  The  H.  of 

Baume  and  Cartier  are  based  on  the  temperature  of 
12-5°  Cent.  (54-5°  F.);  and  when  used  for  a  liquid  at  a  - 
different  temperature,  allowance  is  to  be  made,  as  given 
in  the  tables.  In  Great  Britain  Sykes's  H.  is  directed  by 
Act  of  parliament  to  be  used  in  collecting  the  spirit 
revenue.  It  consists  of  a  thin,  flat  stem,  about  six 
inches  in  length,  divided  on  both  sides  into  eleven  equal 
parts,  each  of  which  is  again  subdivided  into  two.  This 
stem  carries  a  hollow  brass  ball,  about  one  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  in  which  is  fixed  a  conical  stalk  ter¬ 
minating  in  a  pear-shaped  weight,  so  that  when  the  in¬ 
strument  is  placed  in  a  fluid,  it  may  float  with  the  other 
extremity  perpendicular  to  the  surface.  Ten  different 
weights  of  different  magnitudes  are  also  applicable  to 
the  lower  portion  of  the  graduated  stem.  Nine  of  these 
weights  are  circular,  with  a  slit  in  each  to  fit  the  stem, 
and  are  numbered  respectively  10,  20,  30,  40,  50,  60,  70, 
80,  and  90.  By  the  successive  application  of  these,  the 
instrument  may  be  sunk  so  as  to  obtain  the  whole  range 
of  specific  gravities,  from  pure  alcohol  to  distilled  water. 
The  tenth  weight  is  in  the  form  of  a  parallelopiped,  and 
can  be  fixed,  when  necessary,  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
stem.  In  order  to  calculate  the  strength  of  a  portion 
of  spirit  by  this  hydrometer,  a  portion  of  the  liquid  is 
placed  in  a  tall  glass  vessel,  and  the  temperature  noted 
by  means  of  the  thermometer.  The  instrument  is  then 
floated,  and  one  or  more  of  the  weights  is  added,  until 
the  lower  part  of  the  scale  sinks  beneath  the  surface. 
The  number  on  the  stem  in  contact  with  the  surface  is 
then  observed,  and  added  to  the  number  of  the  circular 
weight  employed;  and  this  third  number  is  referred  to 
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a  series  of  tables  calculated  for  the  purpose.  In  these 
tables,  under  the  proper  temperature,  will  be  found  the 
percentage  of  strength  required. 

Hytl  romc  tru.  n.  |Gr.  hudor,  and  metra,  the  womb.] 
(Med.)  Dropsy  of  the  uterus. 

HyilromiH'i’ic,  or  Hydrometrical,  a.  Pertaining  to 
an  hydrometer,  or  to  the  determination  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  fluids. 

Hytii*i>mi't'ri>jg;ra|»li,  n.  [Gr.  hudor, metron ,  a  mea¬ 
sure,  and  grapho ,  to  describe.]  An  instrument  for  meas¬ 
uring  the  quantity  of  water  discharged  in  a  given  time. 

Hydrom'etry,  n.  The  art  of  measuring  the  specific 
gravities  of  fluids. 

Hyilrn-nitroprus'sic  Acid,  n.  (Clinn.)  When 
binoxide  of  nitrogen  is  transmitted  through  a  solution 
of  hydroferricyanic  acid,  it  is  absorbed,  hydrocyanic 
acid  being  disengaged,  and  a  new  acid — hydro-nitroprus- 
sic  acid — is  formed,  which,  when  combined  with  the 
metals,  gives  rise  to  the  nitroprussides,  (q.  v.)  Form. 
H2Fc2N02. 

Hy(l ropattl'ic,  or  IIydropathical,  a.  Pertaining  to 
hydropathy. 

Hy  d  ropath'ically ,  adv.  In  an  hydropathic  manner. 

Hyilrop'athist,  n.  One  who  practises  hydropathy. 

Hydrop'atliy,  n.  [Or.  hudor,  water,  and  pathos,  dis¬ 
ease.]  (Med.)  A  mode  of  curing  disease  by  means  of 
the  application  of  water.  The  system  owes  its  origin  to 
one  Vincenz  Priessnitz,  who,  in  1826,  established  an  in¬ 
stitution  at  his  native  place,  Grafenburg,  in  Austrian 
Silesia,  for  the  cure  of  diseases  by  this  mode.  The  sys¬ 
tem  soon  spread,  and  now  there  are  in  this  country  a 
number  of  hydropathic  establishments.  Without  claim¬ 
ing  for  the  system  all  that  its  votaries  demand,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  benefit  in  a  large 
number  of  cases.  Particularly  is  it  of  benefit  in  cases 
of  indigestion,  nervousness,  an  impaired  constitution, 
a  too  full  habit,  or  in  such  as  have  been  living  too  freely, 
without  taking  much  exercise.  The  system  of  dietary 
and  exercise  that  is  kept  up  at  these  places  is  perhaps 
not  less  conducive  to  a  cure  than  the  baths.  Having, 
under  the  head  Bath,  already  noticed  at  length  the  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  of  baths,  and  the  great  importance  of  bath¬ 
ing,  little  more  remains  for  us  here  than  to  notice 
shortly  some  of  the  forms  in  which  it  is  employed  as  a 
remedial  agent.  These  are  very  various.  Besides  the 
ordinary  bath  and  the  shower-bath,  one  of  the  most 
common  is  the  douche-bath,  in  which  a  single  jet  of  wa¬ 
ter,  varying  in  size  from  the  thickness  of  a  quill-pen  to 
that  of  a  man’s  arm,  is  projected  with  great  force,  either 
from  above,  below,  or  one  side,  upon  a  particular  part 
of  the  body.  The  sitz-bath  is  taken  sitting;  besides 
which  there  are  the  foot-bath,  hand-bath,  &c.  Some¬ 
times,  when  the  patient  is  sitting  in  a  warm  or  tepid 
bath,  cold  water  is  poured  over  the  head  and  upper  part 
of  the  person.  Pieces  of  coarse  linen,  saturated  with 
cold  water,  are  also  applied  to  the  skin,  and  covered 
over  with  dry  cloths,  and  usually  remoistened  several 
times  a  day.  The  wet-sheet  packing  is  one  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  system.  It  consists  in  the  patient  be¬ 
ing  closely  enveloped  in  a  sheet,  wrung  out  of  cold  wa¬ 
ter,  and  then  covered  over  with  dry  blankets.  The 
great  importance  of  hydropathy  consists  In  the  healthy 
stimulus  which  it  gives  to  the  nerves,  bracing  them, 
and  acting  as  a  tonic,  and  soother  to  the  whole  system. 

Hydropericar'dium,  n.  [Gr.  hudor,  and  pericar¬ 
dium ,  about  the  heart.]  (Med.)  Same  as  IIydrocar- 

DIA,  q.  V. 

Hyilropel'tis.  n.  (Bit.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Cabombucete.  H.  purpurea  is  said  to  be  nutritious,  but 
slightly  astringent. 

Hy'lirophane,  n.  [Gr.  hudor,  water,  and  phahio.  to 
make  clean.]  (Min.)  A  white  translucent  var.  of  opal. 
q.  v.,  which  becomes  more  translucent  or  transparent  in  | 
water.  Hence  the  name. 

Hydroph'attous,  a.  (Min.)  Applied  to  a  mineral 
transparent  in  water. 

Hydropll'idte,  n.pl.  (Zobl.)  A  section  of  Ophid¬ 
ians,  including  the  Sea-snakes  or  Water-snakes.  These 


Fig.  1342.  —  banded  sea-snake  ( Chersydrus  fasciatus.) 


a,  head  ;  b,  part  of  back. 

are  principally  distinguished  by  having  the  tail  com¬ 
pressed  or  flattened  sideways,  for  the  purpose  of  swim¬ 
ming.  They  are  armed  with  poison-fangs;  but  these  are 
of  small  size,  and  are  associated  with  a  row  of  non-ven- 
omous  maxillary  teeth. 

11yd ropliil'idie,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  hudor,  aniphileo,  I  love.] 
A  family  of  coleopterous  insects,  comprising  aquatic 
beetles,  which  are  ovate,  hemispherical,  and  with  the 
thorax  broader  than  long,  the  edges  and  the  tibiae 
slightly  spined,  but  terminated  by  strong  spurs,  and  the 
tarsi  are  commonly  ciliated  so  as  to  aid  in  swimming. 
They  are  less  agile  in  swimming  than  the  Dyticidae,  and 
move  their  posterior  legs  alternately.  They  stay  in  the 
water  by  day,  but  take  wing  at  night. 

lfy'drophite,  n.  ( Min.)  A  green  mineral  found  at 
Xaberg  in  Smaland.  Sp.  gr.  2'5— 3  5.  Comp.  Silica  38  97, 


alumina  053,  oxide  of  iron  19-30,  oxide  of  manganese 
4'36,  magnesia  22-87,  water  13-36. 

Ilyd  roptio'bia,  n.  [Gr.  hudor,  water,  and  phobeo,  I 
fear.]  (Med.)  A  disease  occasioned  by  the  bite  of  a 
rabid  animal,  and  so  called  from  the  great  dread  that 
those  who  suffer  from  it  manifest  at  the  sight  of  water. 
The  dog,  cat,  fox,  and  wolf  are  the  animals  among  whom 
this  disease  is  most  common,  —  among  whom  it  is 
natural ;  but  there  is  perhaps  no  animal  to  whom  it  is 
not  capable  ot  being  communicated,  as  it  is  to  man. 
Great  differences  of  opinion  have  prevailed  concerning 
this  disease,  some  able  physicians  going  so  far  as  to  say 
that  no  such  disease  exists,  and  that  in  the  few  cases  of 
so-called  hydrophobia  of  which  they  had  become  cog¬ 
nizant  during  many  years  practice,  the  seeming  disease 
was  the  result  of  fear,  the  symptoms  being  due  to  a 
nervous  affection,  not  to  actual  venom.  Dr.  John 
Hunter  records  an  instance  where  21  persons  had  been 
bitten  by  a  supposed  mad  dog,  of  whom  only  one  had 
hydrophobia.  Such  a  result  is  in  accordance  with  the 
above-stated  opinion,  since  in  the  case  of  so  dreaded  a 
disease  panic  fear  might  easily  produce  a  simulation  of 
the  disease  in  much  the  greater  proportion  of  cases.  On 
the  other  hand  many  physicians  believe  in  the  actual 
existence  of  hydrophobia,  and  M.  Pasteur  announced 
in  1884,  to  the  French  Academy,  that  he  had  isolated 
the  specific  venom,  and  could  protect  bitten  persons 
agaiust  its  effects  by  inoculation  with  specially  treated 
virus.  He  established  a  hospital  for  the  cure  of  the 
disease  in  Paris,  and  others  have  been  founded  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere.  Many  persons  have  been  treated 
by  this  process,  though  its  efficacy  still  seems  somewhat 
problematical.  As  regards  the  symptoms  of  hydro¬ 
phobia,  the  prevailing  opinion  has  long  been  that  the 
affected  animal  becomes  morose  and  sullen  ;  runs  about  | 
wildly,  biting  at  whatever  comes  in  its  way,  at  first 
with  respect  for  its  master,  but  afterward  forgetting 
him  ;  the  tongue  hangs  out,  the  mouth  is  kept  open  and 
discharges  a  large  quantity  of  froth,  and  a  dread  of 
water  is  shown.  In  this  state  the  animal  seldom  lives 
more  than  24  hours.  These  views  have  recently  been 
denied  by  Mr.  John  P.  Haines,  of  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  He  says  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  thirty  years  existence  of  the  society  no  un¬ 
doubted  case  of  hydrophobia  had  been  observed  by  its 
agents,  and  that  not  a  single  case  had  occured  among 
the  more  than  160,000  dogs  and  other  small  animals 
cared  for  during  the  three  years  preceding  his  state¬ 
ment.  Despite  this  negative  experience,  he  believes 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  hydrophobia,  but  says  that  the 
popular  ideas  of  the  symptoms  are  incorrect.  He  states 
that  a  mad  dog  does  not  dread  water,  though  it  laps  it 
with  difficulty  and  cannot  swallow  it.  It  does  not  run 
about  wildly,  but  jogs  along  slowly,  without  sign  of 
excitement,  but  with  a  disposition  to  snap  at  any  man 
or  animal  that  comes  near.  A  hoarse  howl  is  at  times 
made,  but  a  mad  dog  never  barks,  yelps,  whines,  or 
growls,  and  never  froths  at  the  mouth.  The  surest  sign 
of  madness  is  a  thick  and  ropy  brown  mucus  clinging 
to  the  lips,  which  the  dog  vainly  tries  to  rub  off  with 
its  paws  or  wash  off  with  water.  Mr.  Haines  does  not 
suggest  the  application  of  the  knife,  or  of  hot  iron,  or 
caustic  to  the  wound,  but  says  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
’*  take  a  few  very  hot  vapor  baths,  and  then  try  to  forget 
all  about  it.  The  chances  are  incalculably  great  that 
you  will  be  perfectly  safe.”  With  regard  to  the  Pasteur 
method  of  treatment,  the  following  statistics  have  been 
published  :  Of  persons  bitten  hy  dogs  undoubtedly  mad, 
only  1-34  per  cent,  died  after  treatment;  of  those  bitten 
by  dogs  not  certainly  affected,  only  0  38  per  cent.  The 
former  ratio,  without  treatment,  is  placed  at  16  per  cent 

llydropliolfic,  a.  Pertaiuing  to  a  dread  of  water, 
or  canine  madness. 

Hy'il  ropliore,  n.  [Gr.  hudor,  and  phoren,  to  bear.] 
All  instrument  for  obtaining  specimens  of  the  water  of 
a  river,  a  lake,  or  the  ocean  at  any  particular  depth. 

Hyilrophtliarmia,  or  Hyilroplitharmy,  n. 

[Gr.  hudor,  and  opldhalmos,  the  eye.]  (Med.)  A  swelling 
of  the  bulb  of  the  eye,  from  too  great  a  collection  of 
vitreous  or  aqueous  humors. 

Hyilrophylla’cea*,  n.  (Bot.)  An  order  of  plants, 
alliance  Chrtusales.  Diag.  Stamens  alternate  with  the 
sepals,  two  styles,  and  a  circinate  inflorescence. — They 
are  herbs,  shrubs,  or  small  trees;  leaves  alternate,  or 
the  lower  opposite,  often  lobed ;  flowers  in  circinate 
racemes  or  unilateral  spikes,  rarely  axillary  and  soli¬ 
tary;  calyx  five-cleft,  the  sinuses  usually  with  reflexed 
appendages,  persistent ;  corolla  five-lobed,  regular,  with 
ten  melliferous  scales  near  the  base;  stamens  five,  in¬ 
serted  into  the  base  of  the  corolla;  anthers  two-celled, 
versatile;  ovary  free,  simple,  one-celled;  style  single, 
terminal,  bifid ;  stigmas  two  ;  placenta  two,  parietal  or 
on  stalks  from  the  base  of  the  cavity;  fruit-capsule  in¬ 
vested  with  the  permanent  calyx ;  seeds  few,  crustaceous; 
embryo  conical,  in  abundant  cartilaginous  albumen. 
The  order  includes  16  genera  and  75  species  of  the  typi¬ 
cal  genus  Hydrophyllum.  There  are  two  familiar  Ameri¬ 
can  species,  H.  Virginicum ,  the  Virginian  Water-leaf,  and 
H.  Canadense,  the  Canadian  Water-leaf  or  Bur-flower. 

1 1  y  <1  ropliy  t  e.  n.  [Gr.  hudor,  and  phyton ,  a  plant.] 
( Bot.)  A  plant  which  thrives  in  water ;  a  name  given  to 
algaceous  plants,  and  sometimes  confined  to  those  which 
are  found  in  fresh  water. 

(Min.)  A  rose-red  variety  of  Rhodonite,  q.  v.,  from 
Kapnik 

If yilrophytol'ojjfy,  n.  [Kng.  hydrophyte,  and  Gr. 
logos,  discourse.]  A  discourse  or  treatise  on  water-plants. 

Ifyilrop'ic.  n.  [Fr  hydropique,  from  Gr.  hydropikos .] 
( Med.)  One  who  labors  under  dropsy. 

Ilyilrop'ic  Hytlrop  'ical,  a.  Relating  to  dropsy. 

Hytlrop'ically,  adv.  In  an  hydropical  manner. 


Hyilropneiimatic.  (hi-dro-nu-mat'in,) a.  [Gr.  hudor, 
and pneumatikos,  relating  to  wind.]  Noting  an  apparatus 
consisting  of  a  vessel  of  water,  Ac.,  for  collecting  gases. 

Hy'ilropsy,  n.  (Med.)  Same  as  Dropsy,  q.  v. 

Hydrora'cliis,  Ilydroraclii'tis,  n.  [Gr.  hudor, 
and  rachis,  the  spine.]  (Med.)  A  tumor  upon  the  spine 
of  infants;  at  first  of  a  blue  color,  but  afterwards  be¬ 
coming  translucent ;  it  is  attended  with  paralysis  of  the 
lower  limbs,  and  is  usually  fatal  in  its  consequences. 

Hyilrosalt.  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed  by  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  a  hydracid  and  a  base. 

fly'll  roscope,  n.  [Gr.  hudor,  and  skopeo,  I  view.]  An 
instrument  anciently  used  for  measuring  time  by  means 
of  the  flowing  of  water  through  a  small  orifice.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  cylindrical  tube,  conical  at  the  bottom.  The 
cylinder  was  graduated ;  and  as  the  water  trickled  out 
at  the  apex  of  the  cone,  its  surface  became  successively 
contiguous  to  the  divisions  marked  on  the  cone,  and 
thereby  pointed  out  the  hour. 

ffydrosil'icite,  ».  (Min.)  An  amorphous  substanco 
or  crust  from  Patagonia  and  Aci  Castello,  Sicily,  contain¬ 
ing  silica  44-90,  magnesia  4-60,  lime  33-32,  soda  2-11, 
potassa  1-86,  water  13-21. 

If  y'llrostat,  n.  A  contrivance  for  preventing  the  ex 
plosion  of  steam-boilers. 

Hydrostat'ic,  or  IIy<lrostiit'ical,a.  [Gr.  hudor, 

w  ater,  and  stutikos,  from  stao,  histemi,  to  make  stand.] 
Relating  to  water  or  non-elastic  fluids  in  a  state  of  rest; 
relating  to  hydrostatics. 

Hyilrostat'ioally,  adv.  According  to  hydrostatics, 

or  to  hydrostatic  principles. 

Hydrostatic  Balance,  n.  A  balance  for  weighing 
substances  in  water,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their 
specific  gravities. 

Hydrostatic  Bellows,  n.  An  apparatus  for  illus¬ 
trating  th nhydrostaticparadox,  or  that  peculiar  pronerty 
ofliquidsiu  virtueof  which  they  trans¬ 
mit  pressure  equally  in  every  direc¬ 
tion.  It  consists  of  two  boards  con¬ 
nected  by  a  band  of  leather,  forming  a 
closed  vessel,  and  a  tube  is  inserted  in 
the  top  or  at  the  side.  Weights  are 
placed  on  this  board,  and  the  water  is 
poured  into  the  tube.  As  the  water 
fills  the  tube,  the  board  rises  with  the 
weights  upon  it.  If  the  surface  of  the 
board  is  1U0  times  as  large  as  the  end 
of  the  tube,  one  pound  of  water  in  the 
tube  will  balance  100  pounds  on  the 
board.  As  the  surface  of  the  board  is 
100  times  as  large  as  the  end  of  the 
tube,  there  are  100  times  as  many  par¬ 
ticles  of  water  in  contact  with  the 
board  as  there  are  at  the  end  of  the 
tube  ;  and  as  each  particle  is  made  to 
exert  the  same  pressure,  one  pound 
of  water  in  the  tube  ought  to  balance 
pounds  on  the  board. 

Hydrostatic  Paradox, n.  That  Fig.  1343. 
principle  in  hydrostatics  according  to 
which  any  quantity  of  water,  however  small,  may  be 
made  to  balance  any  weight,  however  great.  —  See 
Hydrostatic  Bellows. 

h  yd  rostatic  Press,  (also  called  the  Hydraulic 
1’kess,  and  sometimes,  from  the  name  of  the  engineer 
who  gave  it  the  form  under  which  it  is  now  constructed, 
and  brought  it  into  general  use,  Bramah’s  Press.)  A 
machine  by  means  of  which  an  enormous  force  or  pres¬ 
sure  is  obtained  through  the  medium  of  water.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  the  II  Bellows,  i.  e., 
that  by  means  of  a  liquid  a  small  pressure  upon  a  small 
surface  may  be  made  to  exert  a  great  pressure  upon  a 
large  surface.  In  Fig.  1344  we  have  two  cylinders,  with  a 
plunger,  or  piston,  in  each.  Suppose  that  the  surface  of 
the  larger  piston,  l\  is  30  times  that  of  the  smaller,  p- 
if  the  latter  is  pressed  downwards  by  a  weight  of  one 
pound,  an  upward  pressure  of  one  pound  will  be  brought 


to  bear  upon  each  portion  of  the  surface  of  P  equal  te 
that  of  p.  The  whole  upward  pressure  on  P  will  then 
be  30  times  the  downward  pressure  on  p.  If  the  surface 
of  P  had  been  60  times  that  ofp,  one  pound  of  the  latter 
would  have  balanced  60  on  the  former ;  and  so  on.  Ad¬ 
vantage  is  taken  of  this  fact  in  the  construction  of  the 
Hydrostatic  Press  (Fig.  1345).  The  two  cylinders  A  and 
B  are  connected  by  the  pipe  d.  The  piston  a.  in  the 
small  cylinder  A,  is  worked  by  the  handle  O,  and  forces 
water  into  the  large  cylinder  B,  where  it  presses  up  the 
piston  C.  If  the  end  of  the  piston  C  is  1,000  times  as  large 
as  that  of  the  piston  a,  a  pressure  of  2  pounds  on  a  would 
exert  a  pressure  of  2,000  pounds,  or  one  ton,  upon  C.  If 
a  man  in  working  the  handle  0  forces  down  the  piston 
a  with  a  pressure  of  50  pounds,  he  would  bring  to  bear 
upon  C  a  pressure  of  25  tons.  This  pressure  is  used  for 
pressing  cotton,  hay.  cloth,  &c..  into  bales,  for  extract¬ 
ing  oil  from  seeds,  testing  cannon,  boilers,  &c.,  and  for 
raising  ships  out  of  the  water. 
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Hydrostat'los,  n.  The  science  which  treats  of  the 
mechanical  properties  of  fluids;  strictly  speaking,  the 
weight  and  equilibrium  of  fluids.  The  weight  and  equi¬ 
librium  of  fluids  at  rest  are  the  objects  of  this  science. 


Fig.  1345.  —  HYDROSTATIC  PRESS. 

When  the  equilibrium  is  destroyed,  motion  ensues  ;  and 
the  science  which  considers  the  laws  of  fluids  in  motion 
is  hydraulics.  The  whole  doctrine  of  the  equilibrium 
and  pressure  of  liquids  is  deduced  from  the  following 
fundamental  law  :  “  When  a  liquid  mass  is  in  equilib¬ 
rium  under  the  action  of  forces  of  any  kind,  every  mole¬ 
cule  of  the  mass  sustains  an  equal  pressure  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.”  One  of  the  most  obvious  consequences  of  the 
above  law  is,  that  the  surface  of  a  liquid  when  at  rest 
in  an  open. vessel,  and  acted  upon  by  no  other  force  than 
gravity,  is  horizontal,  or  perpendicular  to  the  direction 
of  gravity.  If  the  directions  of  gravity  are  parallel, 
the  surface  will  consequently  bo  a  plane;  if  they  con¬ 
verge  to  a  point,  the  surface  of  the  liquid  will  be  a  por¬ 
tion  of  a  sphere.  Stagnant  water  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  therefore,  assumes  the  spherical  figure ;  but  by 
reason  of  the  magnitude  of  the  sphere  the  curvature 
of  any  small  portion  of  it  is  insensible,  and  the  surface 
may  be  regarded  as  a  plane.  A  ring  surrounding  the 
earth  would  bend  away  from  a  perfectly  straight  line 
only  eight  inches  in  a  mile.  If  a  free  communication  is 
made  between  two  or  more  vessels  containing  a  liquid 
by  pipes  or  tubes,  or  otherwise,  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
when  in  equilibrium  will  always  stand  at  the  same  level. 
The  liquid  contained  in  a  vessel  being  at  rest,  and  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  action  of  gravity  only,  any  particle  of  it 
is  pressed  in  all  directions  (vertically,  horizontally,  or 
obliquely)  by  a  force  which  is  equal  to  the  weight  of 
the  vertical  column  of  the  liquid  incumbent  on  it.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  particle  of  the  liquid  itself,  we  may  consider 
the  column  to  rest  on  an  indefinitely  small  portion  of 
the  bottom  or  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  con¬ 
tained,  and  it  will  follow  that  the  pressure  on  an  in¬ 
definitely  small  portion  of  the  area  at  any  point  of  the 
bottom  or  sides  is  perpendicular  to  th  plane  of  that 
area,  and  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  vertical  column  of  the 
liquid  standing  on  it  as  a  base  and  reaching  to  the  sur¬ 
face.  Hence  the  whole  pressure  sustained  by  any  finite 
portion  of  the  bottom  or  sides  of  the  vessel  is  equal  to 
the  weight  of  a  column  of  the  liquid  having  for  its 
base  the  surface  pressed  on  (extended  into  a  plane  if 
necessary),  and  for  its  altitude  the  distance  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  that  surface  from  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 
The  point  of  a  plane  surface  at  which  the  resultant  of 
all  the  liquid  pressures  upon  it  is  applied,  is  called  the 
centre  of  pressure.  From  the  above  it  follows  that  the 
pressure  on  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  depends  only  on 
the  magnitude  of  the  bottom  and  the  depth  of  the 
liquid,  and  is  entirely  independent  of  the  form  of  the 
sides  and  of  the  quantity  of  liquid  in  the  vessel.  It  is 
on  this  principle  that  the  hydrostatic  press  (Fig.  1345) 
and  hydrostatic  bellows  (Fig.  1343)  are  constructed.  A 
body  immersed  in  a  liquid  is  pressed  upwards  by  a  force 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  liquid  it  displaces ;  and  the 
difference  between  the  absolute  weight  of  a  body  and 
its  weight  when  entirely  immersed,  is  the  same  with 
the  weight  of  a  quantity  of  the  liquid  equal  in  bulk  to 
the  body.  The  specific  gravity  of  a  body,  therefore, 
being  the  ratio  of  its  own  weight  to  that  of  an  equal 
volume  of  water,  may  at  once  be  found  by  weighing  it 
first  in  air  and  then  in  water.  The  equilibrium  of  solid 
bodies  floating  on  liquids,  a  subject  discussed  by  Ar¬ 
chimedes  in  his  treatise  De  Humido  lnsidentibus ,  is  an 
important  part  of  hydrostatics  in  consequence  of  its  re¬ 
lation  to  the  construction  and  stowage  of  ships.  A  body 
placed  on  a  fluid  specifically  heavier  than  itself,  will 
sink  so  far  that  the  weight  of  the  fluid  displaced  is 
equal  to  the  whole  weight  of  the  body ;  and  when  it 
assumes  the  position  of  equilibrium,  the  line  which  joins 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  and  the  centre  of 
buoyancy  (which  is  the  same  as  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  immersed  part  supposed  to  be  homogeneous)  is 
perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  or  the  horizon. 
The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body  is  a  fixed  point  rela¬ 
tively  to  the  body  itself;  but  the  centre  of  buoyancy, 
which  depends  on"  the  figure  of  the  immersed  part,  will 
change  its  place  when  the  figure  or  relative  situation  of 
the  immersed  part  undergoes  any  alteration.  The  char¬ 
acter  of  the  equilibrium  of  a  floating  body  depends 
upon  the  relative  positions  of  the  centres  of  gravity 


and  buoyancy  with  respect  to  a  certain  point  called  the 
metacentre ,  which  latter  may  be  defined  as  the  point  in 
which  the  line  joining  the  centre  of  gravity  with  the 
centre  of  buoyancy,  in  the  position  of  equilibrium,  is 
intersected  by  the  vertical  through  the  centre  of  buoy¬ 
ancy  corresponding  to  a  slightly  altered  position  of  the 
body.  The  metacentre  may  in  all  cases  be  determined 
from  the  form  and  density  of  the  body,  and  the  equilib¬ 
rium  will  be  stable,  neutral,  or  unstable,  as  it  falls 
above,  upon,  or  below  the  centre  of  gravity. 

Hyd  resiil  pliate.  IIydrosul'phuret,  n.  ( Chem .)  A 
compound  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  or  sulphuretted  hy¬ 
drogen  with  a  base. 

Hydrosul'pliite,  n.  (Chem.)  A  saline  compound 
of  hydrosulphurous  acid  with  a  base. 

Ilydrosurpliuretted  a.  Combined  with  sulphu¬ 
retted  hydrogen. 

Hydros  ulpli  u'ric  Acid,  Solphdretted  Hydrogen, 
Sulphydic  Acid,  Hydrothionic  Acid,  n.  (Chem.)  A  natu¬ 
ral  gaseous  constituent  of  many  mineral  waters,  as,  for 
example,  those  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  Germany,  Bareges  in 
France,  Abano  in  Italy,  and  Harrogate  in  England,  and 
is  evolved  from  fumaroles  and  volcanoes.  It  is  formed 
spontaneously  wherever  sulphurous  organic  matters  are 
undergoing  putrefaction,  as,  for  instance,  in  stagnant 
sewers  and  cesspools,  and  in  waters  charged  with  or¬ 
ganic  matter  and  sulphates,  especially  sulphate  of  lime. 
There  are  several  ways  of  preparing  this  gas,  which  is 
very  extensively  used  in  laboratory  operations.  The 
following  is  that  which  is  most  commonly  employed. 
Sulphide  (the  old  sulphuret)  ofiron,  in  small  fragments, 
is  placed  in  a  bottle,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  added. 
Water  is  decomposed,  its  hydrogen  combining  with 
the  sulphur  of  the  sulphide  to  form  hydrosulphuric 
acid,  which  escapes  as  a  gas,  while  its  oxygen  enters 
into  combination  with  the  iron,  forming  oxide  of  iron 
(FeO),  which  unites  with  the  sulphuric  acid  to  form  the 
ordinary  protosulphate  of  iron  or  green  vitriol,  which 
remains  in  solution.  Hydrosulphuric  acid  is  a  colorless 
gas  of  a  strong  and  very  nauseous  odor,  resembling  that 
of  rotten  eggs.  It  consists  of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen, 
and  one  volume  of  sulphur  vapor  condensed  into  two 
volumes,  which  form  its  combining  measure.  It  is  about 
seventeen  times  heavier  than  hydrogen.  By  pressure, 
it  is  liquefied,  and  by  the  additional  application  of 
cold,  it  may  be  obtained  in  the  solid  form  (see  Gases). 
Water  dissolves,  at  59°,  3-23  volumes  of  this  gas,  but 
the  solution  soon  becomes  milky  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  in  consequence  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  combining 
with  the  hydrogen  of  the  gas,  and  sulphur  being  pre¬ 
cipitated.  It  is  highly  combustible,  and  burns  with  a 
pale-blue  flame,  producing  water  and  sulphurous  acid, 
and,  generally,  a  deposit  of  sulphur.  It  has  a  weak  acid 
reaction,  and  forms  one  of  the  hydracids.  Although  a 
feeble  acid,  it  combines  readily  with  bases.  Its  use  as 
a  reagent  is  dependent  on  the  fact,  that  many  of  the 
sulphides  which  it  forms  with  metallic  oxides  are  in¬ 
soluble  in  water,  and  are  thrown  down  from  solutions 
as  precipitates  with  characteristic  colors.  Thus  the 
gas,  or  a  watery  solution  of  it,  gives  an  orange  precip¬ 
itate  with  the  compounds  of  antimony  —  while  with 
those  of  arsenic  it  gives  a  yellow — with  those  of  lead 
and  of  silver,  a  black  —  and  with  those  of  zinc,  a  white 
precipitate.  The  air  of  a  room  slightly  impregnated 
with  this  gas  may  be  breathed  with  impunity,  but  a 
small  quantity  of  the  undiluted  gas  inspired  produces 
faintness,  and  its  respiration,  in  a  very  moderate  pro¬ 
portion,  was  found  by  Tlienard  to  prove  fatal  —  birds 
perishing  in  air  which  contained  xsoo^h,  and  a  dog  in 
air  containing  ^-g-th  part  of  this  gas.  Its  poisonous 
effects  are  best  counteracted  by  the  inhalation  of  very 
dilute  chlorine  gas,  which  may  be  readily  obtained 
from  a  little  chloride  of  lime  placed  in  the  folds  of  a 
napkin  moistened  with  vinegar.  A  very  minute  trace 
of  this  gas  may  be  detected  by  placing  a  piece  of  paper, 
moistened  with  a  strong  solution  of  sugar  of  lead,  over 
the  vessel  or  aperture  —  as,  for  instance,  over  an  open¬ 
ing  in  a  drain  —  from  which  we  think  it  is  escaping.  If 
it  be  present,  a  more  or  less  black  —  often  only  a  brown 
—  tint  is  developed  after  a  few  minutes,  in  consequence 
of  the  formation  of  sulphide  of  lead. 

II. V  'drotalc.  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Penninite,  q.  v. 

Hy  d  rotHl'ci t e.  n.  (Min.)  A  white,  pearly,  trans¬ 
lucent  mineral  of  a  greasy  feel,  found  in  the  mines  of 
Schischimsk,  and  at  Snarum,  Norway.  Sp.  gr.  2'04. 
Comp.  Alumina  16-8,  magnesia  39‘2,  water  44. 

Ilydrotellu'rate,  n.  (Chem.)  An  unstable  salt 
formed  by  the  union  of  telluric  acid  with  a  base. 

Hydrotellu'ric  Acid,  Telldretted  Hydrooen,  n. 
(Chem.)  A  gas  very  similar  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
in  smell,  and  in  most  of  its  other  properties.  When  its 
aqueous  solution  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  yields  a  brown 
deposit  of  tellurium.  When  passed  into  metallic  solu¬ 
tions  it  precipitates  the  tellurides. 

Hydrotho'riix,  n.  [Gr.  hudor,  water,  and  thorax,  the 
chest.]  (Med.)  Dropsy  of  the  chest.  The  symptoms 
are :  difficult  breathing  when  in  a  recumbent  posture, 
paleness,  cough,  thirst,  swelling  of  the  legs  and  feet, 
quick  and  often  irregular  or  intermitting  pulse. 

ffydrot'ic,  Hydrot'ical,  a.  That  causes  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  water  or  phlegm. 

Hydrot'ic,  n.  A  medicine  to  expel  water  or  phlegm; 
a  hydragogue. 

Hy'd  rolls,  o.  That  contains  water:  watery. 

Hydroxaii'thate,  n.  (Chem.)  A  compound  of 
hydroxanthic  acid  and  a  base. 

Hyd  roxan'tliic  Acid,  Carbo-sulphuric  Acid.  n. 
(Chem.)  An  acid  resulting  from  the  action  of  alkalies 
on  the  deutosulphuret  of  carbon. 

Hydrozin'cite,  n.  (Min.)  A  dull,  whitish,  earthy 


mineral  found  in  most  zinc  mines.  It  occurs  in  incrus¬ 
tations  or  as  stalactites  at  the  Dolores  Mines,  prov.  of 
Santander,  Spain,  and  at  Friedensville,  Pa.,  Marion  co., 
Arkansas,  and  Linden,  Wis.  H.  is  an  hydrocarbonate  of 
zinc,  containing  carbonic  acid  13'6,  oxide  of  zinc  75’3, 
water  11  1.  Sp.gr.  3-58.  It  may  be  formed  artificially 
by  decomposing  hot  solutions  of  salts  of  zinc  by  car¬ 
bonates  of  the  alkalies.  The  white  coating  that  forms 
on  zinc,  when  moistened  and  exposed  to  the  air,  has 
nearly  the  same  composition. 

Hydrozo'ft,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  hudor,  water,  zoon,  animal.] 
(Zool.)  In  some  classifications,  a  group  of  zoiiphites  al¬ 
most  corresponding  to  the  Hydroidse  of  Agassiz. 

My'drurei,  n.  (Chem)  Same  as  Hydroguret,  q.  v. 

Hy'd  rus,  n.  (Zool.  and  Astron.)  See  Hydra. 

iiy  e'mal,  a.  [Fr.  hyimal,  from  Lat.  hiemalis .]  Be¬ 
longing  to  winter;  done  in  winter. 

Hy'enis,  n.  [Lat.]  Winter. 

Hye'na,  n.  (Zool.)  See  Hy.rxa. 

Hyeres,  a  small  town  of  France,  dep.  Var,  3  m.  from 
the  Mediterranean,  and  8  m.  E.  of  Toulon.  It  is  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  beauty  of  the  situation  and  the  mildness 
of  the  climate,  and  is  therefore  much  resorted  to  by 
foreigners  suffering  from  consumption  or  nervous  com¬ 
plaints.  Near  the  coast  lie  the  lies  d’Hieres,  called  by 
tilt  ancients  the  Stcechades,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  the  military  garrisons  of  a  few  forts,  are  uninhabited. 
Here  the  heat  of  the  climate  is  tempered  by  the  sea- 
breezes,  and  the  season  seems  an  eternal  spring. 

Hye  tog-raidi,  n.  [Gr.  hyetos,  rain,  and  grapho,  I 
sketch.]  A  graphic  representation  of  the  average  dis¬ 
tribution  of  rain  over  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Hyetograph'ic,  a.  Applied  to  maps  in  which  the 
distribution  and  quantity  of  rain,  prevalence  of  rainy 
days.  &c.,  in  different  places,  is  marked. 

Hyetoin'eter,  n.  [Gr.  hyetos,  rain,  and  metron,  meas¬ 
ure.]  A  pluriometer. 

Hyjgeia,  Hygieia,  (hi-je'ya,)  n.  [Gr.  hygieia ,  health.] 
(Myth.)  The  Greek  goddess  of  health,  daughter  or  wife 
of  Asklepios  (Aisculapius). 

Her  statues  (of  which  the 
most  celebrated  was  at  Sicy- 
on)  sometimes  represented 
her  with  a  large  serpent 
coiled  round  her  body,  and 
elevating  its  head  above  her 
arm  to  drink  of  a  cup  which 
she  held  in  her  hand.  Isis, 
in  Egyptian  monuments,  ap¬ 
pears  sometimes  in  a  similar 
attitude. 

Hygeiail,  ( hi-je'an ,)  a.  [Gr. 
hygieia,  health,  from  hygies, 
sound,  healthy;  probably 
akin  to  Sansk.  urt,  to  be 
strong  ]  Relating  to  health, 
or  to  the  art  or  science  of  pre¬ 
serving  health. 

II.VS  iene,  (hy'geen,)  n.  [Fr. 
hygiene,  from  Gr.  hygieia, 
health.]  (Med.)  That  part 
of  the  science  whose  object 
is  the  preservation  of  health. 

It  embraces  a  knowledge  of 
healthy  man,  both  in  society 
and  individually,  as  well  as 
of  the  objects  used  and  em¬ 
ployed  by  him,  with  their 
influence  on  his  constitution 
and  organs. 

Hygien'ic,  a.  Relating  to  hygiene;  preserving  health. 

Hygien'ics,  n. pi.  The  art  of  preserving  health ;  hy¬ 
giene.  (r.) 

Hy'gienism,  n.  The  science  which  treats  of  the 
preservation  of  health ;  hygiene. 

Hy'gienist,  n-  One  versed  in  that  branch  of  medi¬ 
cine  called  hygiene. 

Ilygiol  dgy,  n.  [Gr.  hygieia ,  health,  and  logos,  a  dis¬ 
course.!  A  treatise  on  the  preservation  of  health.  — 
Hygienism. 

Hygroblepli'aric,  a.  Applied  to  the  excretory 
ducts  of  the  lachrymal  gland. 

Hy'grodeik,  n.  See  Hygrometer. 

h  y  gregraph,  n.  (Physics.)  An  instrument  for  re¬ 
cording  automatically  the  variations  of  the  humidity  of 
the  atmosphere. 

Hygrol'ogy.  n.  [Gr.  hygros,  moist,  and  logos.]  (Med.) 
The  doctrine  of  the  humors  or  fluids  of  the  body. 

Hyg'ro'ilia,  n.  (Med.)  A  tumor  containing  serum  and 
other  not  purulent  fluids. 

Hygrometer,  (In-grom'e-ter,)  n.  [Gr.  hygros,  moist, 
metron,  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  aqueous  vapor  present  in  the  atmosphere  or 
other  aeriform  fluid  under  examination.  Several  vari¬ 
eties  of  apparatus  have  been  invented  for  this  purpose. 
Any  alterations  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  moisture  or  dryness,  are  manifested  by  different 
phenomena.  The  various  forms  of  II.  are  thus  very 
great;  but  they  can  generally  be  divided  into  two  dis¬ 
tinct  classes,  —  those  which  depend  upon  absorption, 
and  those  which  depend  upon  condensation.  A  great, 
number  of  substances  in  nature  absorb  moisture  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  and  consequently  undergo  some 
change,  either  in  regard  to  their  physical  qualities, 
their  size,  or  their  weight.  Animal  fibre  is  elongated, 
on  account  of  being  softened  or  relaxed;  while  vegeta¬ 
ble  fibre  is  shortened,  on  account  of  its  swelling.  Mois¬ 
ture  is  imbibed  with  avidity  by  many  mineral  sub¬ 
stances,  which  gain  weight  by  that  means.  Many  of 
the  H.  which  depend  upon  this  alteration  of  dimension 


Fig.  1346. — hygeia. 
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or  weight  are  known  by  the  names  of  their  inventors; 
as,  De  Luc’s,  De  Saussure’s,  Daniel l’s,  &c.  De  Luc  em¬ 
ployed  a  thin  slip  of  whalebone,  the  contractions  of 
which  indicated  the  variations  of  the  moisture.  De 
Saussure  employed  a  humati  hair,  by  means  of  which  he 
constructed  a  far  more  delicate  instrument;  but,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  it  was  exceedingly  liable  to  derangement ;  and, 
moreover,  was  uncertain,  unless  prepared  with  extreme 
care.  The  H.  invented  by  J.  F.  Daniell  is  one  of  the 
most  perfect.  It  consists  (Fig.  1347)  of  two  thin  balls 
of  Vy±  inch  diameter,  a  and  b,  connected  together  by  a 
tube  having  a  bore  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch.  The 
tube  is  bent  at  right  angles  over  the  two  balls,  and  the 
arm,  b  c,  contains 
a  small  thermom¬ 
eter,  d  e,  whose 
bulb, which  should 
be  of  a  lengthened 
form,  descends 
into  the  ball  b. 

This  ball,  having 
been  about  two- 
thirds  tilled  with 
ether,  is  heated 
over  a  lamp  till 
the  fluid  boils, 
and  the  vapor  is¬ 
sues  from  the  ca¬ 
pillary  tube,  /, 
which  terminates 
the  ball  a.  The 
vapor  having  ex¬ 
pelled  the  airfrom 
both  balls,  the  ca¬ 
pillary  tube  is  her¬ 
metically  closed 
by  the  flame  of  a 
lamp.  The  other  Fig.  1347.  —  daniell’s  hygrometer. 
ball,  a,  is  now  to 

be  covered  with  a  piece  of  muslin.  The  stand,  g  h,  is  of 
brass,  and  the  transverse  socket,  i,  is  made  to  hold  the 
glass  tube  in  the  manner  of  a  spring,  allowing  it  to 
turn  and  be  taken  out  with  little  difficulty.  A  small 
thermometer,  k  l,  is  inserted  into  the  pillar  of  the  stand. 
The  manner  of  using  the  instrument  is  this: — After 
having  driven  all  the  ether  into  the  ball  6,  by  the  heat 
of  the  hand,  it  is  to  be  placed  at  an  open  window  or  out 
of  doors,  with  the  ball  b  so  situated  that" the  surface  of 
the  liquid  may  be  on  a  level  with  the  eye  of  the  ob¬ 
server.  A  little  ether  is  then  to  be  dropped  on  the  cov¬ 
ered  ball.  Evaporation  immediately  takes  place,  which, 
producing  cold  upon  the  ball  a,  causes  a  rapid  and  con¬ 
tinuous  condensation  of  the  ethereal  vapor  in  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  instrument.  The  consequent  evaporation 
from  the  included  ether  produces  a  depression  of  tem¬ 
perature  in  the  ball  6,  the  degree  of  which  is  measured 
by  the  thermometer,  de.  This  action  is  almost  instan¬ 
taneous,  and  the  thermometer  begins  to  fall  in  two 
seconds  after  the  ether  has  been  dropped.  A  depression 
of  30°  or  40°  is  easily  produced,  and  the  ether  is  some¬ 
times  observed  to  boil,  and  the  thermometer  to  be  driven 
below  zero  of  Fahrenheit’s  scale.  The  artificial  cold 
thus  produced  causes  a  condensation  of  the  atmospheric 
vapor  upon  the  ball  b ,  which  first  makes  its  appearance 
in  a  thin  ring  of  dew  coincident  with  the  surface  of  the 
ether.  The  degree  at  which  this  takes  place  must  be 
carefully  noted.  In  very  damp  or  windy  weather  the 
ether  should  be  very  slowly  dropped  upon  the  ball,  oth¬ 
erwise  the  descent  of  the  thermometer  will  be  so  rapid 
as  to  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  be  certain  of  the 
degree.  In  dry  weather,  on  the  contrary,  the  ball  re¬ 
quires  to  be  well  wetted  more  than  once,  to  produce  the 
requisite  degree  of  cold.  —  The  H.  invented  by  Mason 
consists  of  two  thermometers  placed  side  by  side,  one 
having  a  dry  bulb  and  the  other  a  bulb  covered  with 
muslin,  kept  moist  by  means  of  a  string  dipping  in 
water.  The  wet  bulb  is  chilled  by  the  evaporation  of 
the  water  from  it,  since  this  evaporation  renders  some 
of  its  heat  latent.  The  drier  the  air,  the  more  rapid 
the  evaporation,  and  the  greater  the  difference  between 
the  readings  of  the  two  thermometers.  —  The  Edson’s 
Hygrodeik  is  an  improved  form  of  Mason's  H.  It  differs 
from  all  other  H  in  having  a  dial  and  pointer,  showing 
at  a  glance  the  temperature,  the  degree  of  humidity, 
the  absolute  amount  of  vapor  in  each  cubic  foot  of  air, 
and  the  dew-point. 

JHygromet'rie,  or  Hyjrroinet'rical,  a.  Per¬ 
taining  to  hygrometry;  made  by  or  according  to  the 
hygrometer.  —  This  term  is  commonly  applied  to  sub¬ 
stances  which  readily  become  moist  and  dry  with  cor¬ 
responding  changes  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  or 
which  readily  absorb  and  retain  moisture.  Seaweed, 
several  saline  substances,  porous  clays,  potash  and  its 
carbonate,  chloride  of  calcium,  sulphuric  acid,  are  in 
this  sense  of  the  term  said  to  be  hygrometric. 

Hygroill'etry,  to.  [Fr.  hygrometrie.]  The  art  of  meas- 

'  uriug  the  moisture  of  the  air;  the  science  which  re¬ 
lates  to  the  determination  of  the  humidity  of  bodies, 
especially  of  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  including 
also  the  theory  of  the  instruments  employed.  See  Hy¬ 
grometer. 

Hy'gToaeoiMS  re.  [Gr.  hygros,  moist,  and  skapeo ,  to 
view.]  An  instrumentforindicatingthepresenceof  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  atmosphere,  without  measuring  the  amount. 

*IIygroNCO|*'ic,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  hygroscope; 
having  the  property  of  readily  imbibing  moisture  from 
the  atmosphere. 

Hygroscopic'ity,  re.  [Gr.  hygron ,  moisture,  and  sko- 
peo,  to  observe.]  ( Bot .)  The  property  by  which  vegetable 
tissues  atuorb  or  discharge  moisture,  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances. 


Hygros t <l t'ies,  n.  pi.  [Gr.  hygros,  and  stati ke, statics.] 
'Hie  art  of  measuring  degrees  of  moisture. 

Ilyke,  Haik,  re.  [Ar.]  A  loose  garment  worn  by  the 
Arabs. 

Hyk  'sos.  An  Egyptian  dynasty.  See  Shepherd  Kings. 

Hy'la,  re.  (Zobl.)  See  IIylid,®. 

Myla»osau'riis,  re.  [Gr.  hyle,  weald  or  forest,  sauros , 
lizard.]  (Pal.)  One  of  the  gigantic  terrestrial  lizards 
whose  remains  were  discovered  in  the  Wealden  strata 
of  Tilgate  Forest,  England,  by  Dr.  Mantell,  who  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  size  and  form  of  the  bones  of  the  head 
and  jaws,  that  the  creature  must  have  attained  a  length 
of  from  20  to  30  feet.  The  body  was  broader  than  high, 
and  terminated  by  a  long  flexible  tail  ;  the  limbs  were 
relatively  short ;  the  skin  was  covered  with  scales  and 
tubercles;  and  a  row  of  very  large,  thin,  angular  spines 
extended  down  the  back,  and  formed  a  serrated  dermal 
crest. 

Hyl'lus.  {Myth.)  Son  of  Hercules  and  Dejanira,  who 
became,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  the  chief  of  the 
Heraclidse,  and  married  Iole.  Driven  from  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus  by  Eurystheus,  he  took  refuge  with  the 
Athenians  and  was  subsequently  the  leader  of  the  Hera- 
clidee  against  Eurystheus,  whom  he  killed  about  1207 
B.  c.  He  afterwards  perished  in  a  combat  with  Eche- 
mns,  king  of  Arcadia. 

Hy'Iobate,  re.  [From  Gr.  hule,  a  wood,  and  baino,  to 
walk.]  The  long-armed  gibbon. — See  Gibbon. 

My'lodes,  re.  (Zobl.)  See  Hyi.oid,®. 

Hy'loidse,  re.  pi.  {Zobl.)  The  Tree-toads,  a  family  of 
Batrachians,  comprising  frogs  which  have  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  toes  and  fingers  enlarged  into  a  disc  or  vis¬ 
cous  pellet,  by  means  of  which  they  sustain  themselves 
on  the  sides  of  trees,  branches,  leaves,  and  all  kinds  of 
smooth  surfaces.  They  inhabit  trees,  shrubs,  or  plants, 
except  in  the  breeding  season,  when  they  resort  to  the 
water.  The  genus  Hyla  comprises  Tree-frogs  or  Tree- 
toads.  The  Tree-toad,  II.  versicolor,  of  the  Northern 
and  Middle  States,  is  two  inches  long,  flattened,  warty 
above,  color  varying  from  palest  ash  to  dark-brown, 
with  several  large  irregular  blotches  of  brown.  The 


Fig.  1348.  —  the  tree-toad, 

(Hi  versicolor .) 

under  surface  is  mainly  white,  granulated.  It  is  very 
noisy  towards  evening  and  in  cloudy  weather,  or  before 
a  rain.  In  the  latter  part  of  spring  or  early  summer, 
it  resorts  to  the  pools  to  lay  its  eggs.  The  genus  Hy- 
lodes  comprises  the  Cricket-frogs.  The  Savannah  cricket, 
H.  gryllus,  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast,  is  one  and  a 
half  inches  long,  cinereous  above,  vertebral  line  green  or 
red,  and  the  sides  with  three  oblong  black  spots,  edged 
with  white;  under  parts  silver-white.  It  is  found  on 
the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants,  is  very  agile,  and  makes 
long  leaps  to  secure  insects,  which  constitute  its  food. 
It  is  constantly  chirping  like  a  cricket,  is  easily  domes¬ 
ticated,  and  sings  merrily  even  in  confinement.  Pick¬ 
ering’s  Hylodes,  II.  Pickeringii,  of  New  England  and 
the  Middle  States,  is  less  than  one  inch  long,  body  yel¬ 
lowish-brown,  with  small,  dusky,  rhomboidal  spots,  and 
lines  of  the  same  color,  sometimes  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  cross. 

Hy'loist,  re.  [Gr.  hule,  matter.]  One  who  believes  that 
matter  is  God  ;  materialism  ;  pantheism. 

Hylop'athism,  n.  [Gr.  hule,  and  pathos,  feeling.]  See 
Hylozoism. 

Hylotli  'eism,  n.  [Gr.  hule,  and  theos,  God.]  Same  as 
Hyi.oist,  q.  v. 

Hylozo'ic,  a.  Belonging  to  hylozoism. 

— n.  One  who  holds  all  matter  to  be  animated. 

Hylozo'ism,  n.  [Gr.  hule,  matter,  and  zne,  life.]  ( Phy .) 
In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  the  doctrine  that  mat¬ 
ter  lives.  Some  writers  have  confined  this  name  to  the 
tenet  of  the  anima  mundi,  or  soul  of  the  world;  others, 
to  the  theory  of  a  peculiar  life  residing  in  the  whole  of 
nature,  approaching,  therefore,  in  this  sense,  to  panthe¬ 
ism.  This  life  is  either  merely  organic  or  actually  sen¬ 
tient  ;  the  latter  notion  has  been  also  called  hylopathism. 

Hy'men,  n.  [Gr.,  Lat„  &  Fr.]  (Myth.)  The  Greek  god  of 
marriage,  was  son  of  Bacchus  and  Venus,  or,  according 
to  another  version,  of  Apollo  and  one  of  the  Muses.  The 
people  of  Athens  instituted  festivals  in  his  honor,  and 
solemnly  invoked  him  at  their  nuptials,  as  the  Latins 
did  their  Thalassius.  II.  was  generally  represented  as 
crowned  with  flowers,  holding  a  burning  torch  in  one 
hand,  and  in  the  other  a  vest  of  a  purple  color.  It  was 
supposed  that  he  always  attended  at  nuptials ;  for,  other¬ 
wise,  matrimonial  connections  were  fatal,  and  ended  in 
dreadful  calamities ;  hence  people  ran  about  on  these 
occasions,  calling  aloud,  Hymen!  Hymen! 

(Anat.)  The  semilunar,  parabolic,  or  circular  mem¬ 
brane  situated  at  the  outer  orifice  of  the  vagina  in 
virgins. 

{Bot.)  A  skin  enclosing  the  bud  of  a  flower. 


Hymemea,  ( hi-men-e'a ,)  n.  [From  Gr.  hymen,  a 
membrane.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  sub-order  Cxs~ 
alpinicse.  The  species  II.  curbaril,  the  West-Indian 
locust-tree,  is  supposed  to  yield  gumancine  or  East-In- 
dian  copal.  The  inner  bark  is  stated  to  possess  anthel¬ 
mintic  properties.  The  fruit  contains  a  mealy  sub¬ 
stance,  in  which  the  seeds  are  imbedded,  sweet  and  grate¬ 
ful  to  the  paiate  ;  this,  when  boiled  and  allowed  to  fer¬ 
ment,  forms  an  intoxicating  drink  resembling  beer. 
The  timber  is  close-grained  and  tough,  and  well  adapted 
for  planking  vessels.  The  species  II.  verucosa  proba¬ 
bly  furnishes  some  of  the  East-Indian  copal ;  and  some 
other  species  are  probably  the  source  of  Mexican  copal. 
Brazilian  copal  is  said  to  be  the  produce  of  several  spe¬ 
cies  of  this  genus,  and  also  of  a  plant  belonging  to  the 
same  sub-order  —  namely,  Trachylobium  martianum. 
Again,  several  species  of  the  genus  furnish  the  three 
kinds  of  copal  known  respectively  as  African  copal, 
African  yellow  gum,  and  African  red  gum. 

Hy  inene'al,  n.  A  song  or  ode  composed  in  celebra¬ 
tion  of  a  marriage. 

— a.  Belonging  or  relating  to  marriage. 

Hyinene'an,  n.  Same  us  Hymeneal,  (r.) 

Hymenom'ycetes,  Agaricacile,  n.pl.  (Bot.)  An 
order  or  division  of  the  alliance  Fungales,  distinguished 
by  having  spores  generally  quaternate  on  distinct 
sporophores ;  liymeneum  naked. 

Hyineuoptera,  ( hi-men-op'te-ra ,)  n.  [Gr.  hymen ,  a 
membrane  \pteron,  a  wing.]  ( Entom .)  One  of  the  orders 
into  which  insects  are  divided.  They  are  characterized 
by  possessing  four  membranous  wings,  of  which  the  an¬ 
terior  pair  are  the  larger,  and  they  cross  horizontally 
over  the  body  when  in  a  state  of  repose.  Of  all  the 
orders  into  which  insects  are  separated,  the  II.  contains 
the  largest  number  remarkable  for  development  of  in¬ 
stinctive  powers  and  social  qualities.  The  females  are 
provided  with  an  ovipositor,  consisting  chiefly  of  three 
elongated  slender  processes,  of  which  two  serve  as  a 
sheath  to  the  third.  This  ovipositor,  in  many  species, 
is  so  organized  that  with  it  they  are  not  only  able  to 
perforate  the  substance  in  which  they  deposit  their 
eggs,  but  in  many  cases  it  serves  as  a  weapon  of  de¬ 
fence,  and  is  the  part  which,  in  bees  and  wasps,  is  called 
the  sting.  With  this  weapon,  which  is  barbed  at  the 
apex,  they  are  able  to  kill  their  enemies,  or  render 
them  torpid  or  powerless.  The  antennae  are  generally 
filiform  setaceous.  The  mesathorax  and  the  meta- 
tliorax  are  well  developed;  the  protothorax  is  narrow. 
Hymenopterous  insects  are  remarkable  for  the  great 
development  of  the  aerial  tracheae,  which  in  many  spe¬ 
cies  are  placed  in  their  abdomen,  in  pouches,  and  are 
very  large  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  insects. 
They  undergo  what  is  termed  incomplete  metamorphosis; 
and  in  the  greater  number  the  larvas  are  soft,  whitish- 
colored,  and  destitute  of  feet.  In  the  imago,  or  perfect 
state,  most  hymenopterous  insects  live  upon  flowers,  or 
at  least  often  frequent  them ;  some  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  honey,  and  others  to  find  a  safe  retreat  from 
whence  they  can  attack  their  prey.  The  best-known 
families  of  the  II.  are  the  bees,  the  wasps,  and  the  ants. 

Hynienop'teral,  Hymenop'terous,  a.  Per¬ 
taining  to  the  IIymenoptera,  q.  v. 

Hymeiiop'teran,  n.  (Zobl.)  One  of  the  IIymenop- 

TERA,  q.  V. 

Hyinet'tlis.  (Anc.  Gtog.)  A  mountain-range  in  At¬ 
tica,  situated  to  the  S.E.  of  Athens,  and  famous  among 
the  ancients  for  its  honey  and  marble.  It  is  composed 
of  two  summits,  the  N.,  or  greater  H.,  3,506  feet  above 
sea,  now  called  Telo-Vuni ;  and  the  S.  or  lesser  II., 
denominated  Anhydrus  (“  the  Waterless  ”)  by  the  an¬ 
cients,  and  now  called  Mavro -Vuni. 

Hymn,  (him,)  n.  [Lat.  hymnus ;  Gr.  hymnos  ;  proba¬ 
bly  from  the  same  root  as  hydeo,  to  celebrate;  allied  to 
aeido,  to  sing.]  An  ode  in  praise  of  the  Deity,  or  soma 
divine  personage. 

— v.a.  To  praise  in  song ;  to  worship  by  singing  hymns; 
to  sing;  to  celebrate  in  song. 

—v.  n.  To  sing  in  praise  or  adoration. 

Hym'nal,  re.  A  hymn. 

Hym'nic,  a.  Relating  to  hymns. 

Hyin'iiin^,  n.  The  singing  of  hymns. 

Hymno^'rapher,  Hyninol'ogist,  n.  A  writer 
of  hymns. 

Hymnol'ogy,  Ilym'nody,  n.  A  collection  of 

hymns. 

Hy  mls'ville,  in  New  York,  a  post-village  of  Schoharia 
co.,  abt.  45  in.  W.  of  Albany. 

Hyochol'ic  Acid,  to.  Same  as  Glyco-hyocholalic,  q.v. 

Hy'oid  Hone,  to.  [Gr.  hy  aides.)  (Anat.)  A  bone  situ¬ 
ated  between  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  the  larynx  is 
called  the  os  hyoides,  or  hyoid  bone,  from  its  supposed 
resemblance  in  shape  to  the  letter  v  or  ypsilou. 

Hyoscya'mia,  re.  ( Chem .)  See  Hyoscyamus. 

Hyoscya'nms,  to.  [Gr.  huoskuamos]  Henbane,  a  gen. 
of  plants,  order  Snlanacese.  The  common  henbane,  H. 
niger  (Fig.  1349),  is  an  European  plant,  growing  on 
waste  grounds,  banks,  and  commons.  It  is  glandular 
and  viscid,  and  exhales  a  peculiar  odor,  which  is  foetid 
and  powerful.  It  blossoms  in  June  or  July,  the  flowers 
being  of  a  pale  straw-color,  beautifully  pencilled  with 
purple  veins.  The  fruit  is  the  peculiar  modification  of 
the  capsule  termed  a  pyxis,  from  its  opening  transversely 
by  a  lid,  like  a  pill-box.  The  whole  herb  possesses  nar¬ 
cotic  properties,  and  has  been  employed  medicinally 
from  the  earliest  times  as  a  narcotic,  anodyne,  and  sopo¬ 
rific.  It  is  sometimes  used  by  oculists  in  place  of  bel- 
ladon  la  to  dilate  the  pupil.  When  swallowed  in  suf¬ 
ficient  quantity,  it  is  stated  to  cause  loss  of  speech, 
disturbance  of  vision,  distortion  of  the  face,  coma,  deliri¬ 
um,  phantasms,  and  paralysis.  No  antidote  is  known. 
Its  activity  is  essentially  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
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alkaloid  hyoscyamia.  Two  varieties  of  henbane  are 
commonly  cultivated,  —  the  annual  and  the  biennial , 
the  latter  being  generally  regarded  as  the  most  active  in 
its  properties.  The  leaves  are  only  used  in  regular 
practice;  they  are  given  internally  in  the  form  of  pow- 


Fig.  1349.  —  the  henbane, 

( H .  niger.) 

der,  or  in  extract  or  tincture,  and  applied  externally  in 
fomentations  or  cataplasms.  The  fumes  of  the  seeds, 
heated  in  the  bowl  of  a  tobacco-pipe,  were  formerly  in¬ 
haled  to  allay  toothache. 

Hyp,  v.  a.  [Contracted  from  hypochondriac  ]  To  make 
melancholy;  to  dispirit;  to  hip. 

— n.  Depression  of  spirits ;  melancholy.  —  See  Hip. 

Hypse'thral,  a.  ( Anc.Arch .)  Open  above.  Intern 
pies  of  this  description  the  cella  was  in  part  exposed  to 
the  air;  they  had  a  double  range  of  columns  within  the 
cella,  dividing  it  into  three  alae,  or  aisles.  The  alas  on 
either  side  were  roofed,  but  that  in  the  middle  had  no 
covering. 

Hypal'las'e,  n.  [Gr.,  from  hypallasso ,  I  change. 
(Gram,  and  Rhet.)  A  species  of  inversion,  in  which  not 
only  the  natural  or  customary  succession  of  words  is 
changed,  but  the  sense  presents  a  species  of  transposi¬ 
tion,  in  which  predicates  are  transferred  from  their 
proper  subjects  to  another. 

Hypaii'tliium,  Hypantlio'tliiiin,  n.  [Gr.  hypo, 
and  anthos,  a  flower.]  (Bot.)  A  fleshy  receptacle  not 
inclosed  in  an  involucre. 

Hypar'gyrite,  n.  (Min.)  Same  as  Miaroyrite,  q.  v 

Hypatia,  (hi-pai'she-a,)  an  illustrious  female,  n.  at 
Alexandria  between  370—180,  was  the  daughter  of  Theon, 
an  eminent  mathematician  of  Alexandria,  whom  she 
succeeded  in  the  government  of  that  school,  had  a  num¬ 
ber  of  disciples,  and  became  very  celebrated  for  her 
lectures  on  l’lato  and  Aristotle,  both  at  Alexandria  and 
Athens.  Synesius  in  particular,  who  afterwards  became 
a  Christian  bishop,  celebrated  her  praises  in  the  most 
glowing  terms.  Orestes,  the  governor  of  Alexandria, 
had  a  high  respect  for  H.,  and  frequently  consulted  her 
on  matters  of  importance.  Between  the  governor  and 
the  patriarch  Cyril  there  was  bitter  enmity,  which 
broke  out  into  open  war,  and  the  monks  siding  with 
their  chief,  assembled  in  a  riotous  manner  against 
Orestes,  who  was  obliged  to  fly  from  the  city.  They  then 
seized  H.,  and  having  torn  her  in  pieces,  burnt  her 
mangled  limbs  to  ashes.  She  wrote  a  commentary  on 
Diophantus,  and  other  works,  which  have  been  lost. 
D.  415  A.  D. 

Hy  per-.  [Gr.  hyper,  over,  beyond.]  A  Greek  prepo¬ 
sition,  which  is  conjoined  with  other  words  in  order  to  de¬ 
note  excess,  or  anything  beyond,  or  over  and  above,  the 
original  quality  of  the  word  to  which  it  is  added.  The 
term  hypercriticism  is  an  instance  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  preposition  is  applied,  and  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  interpreted. 

(Che.m.)  This  prefix  is  still  sometimes  used  to  denote 
acids  containing  more  oxygen  than  those  to  which  the 
term  per  is  prefixed. 

Hyperte'inia,  n.  [Gr.  hyper ,  and  aima,  blood.]  (Med.) 
Congestion  of  blood  in  any  part. 

Hyperbat'ic,  a.  Transposed;  inverted. 

Hyper  baton,  n.  (Gram.)  A  figure  in  writing  by 
which  the  words  are  transposed  from  the  plain  gram¬ 
matical  order. 

Hyper'bola.  n.  [Gr.  hyper,  above,  and  hole,  from 
ballein,  to  throw.]  (Math.)  The  name  of  one  of  the 
curves  that  are  known  as  conic  sections.  (See  Conic 
Sections.)  It  is  formed  by  cutting  the  cone  in  a  plane 
that  passes  through  it  in  a  direction  parallel  to  its  axis. 
Thus,  in  figure  932,  appended  to  the  article  on  the  El¬ 
lipse,  0  Q  I'  and  RTS  are  hyperbola  formed  by 
planes  passing  through  the  cone  ABC,  in  directions 
parallel  to  its  axis  A  Z.  In  figure  1350,  CAD  and 
E  B  F  are  two  branches  of  a  perfect  hyperbola  formed 
by  the  passage  of  a  plane  through  a  double  cone,  or 
rather  through  two  cones,  which,  placed  together,  apex 
to  apex,  have  a  common  axis,  and  their  sides  are  inclined 
to  the  axis  at  the  same  angle.  Z  is  the  centre  of  the 
hyperbola,  X  Y  its  foci,  and  A  B  its  principal  axis,  or 
axis  major.  The  difference  between  the  distances  of  any 
point  in  either  branch  of  the  hyperbola  is  always  equal 
to  the  principal  axis  ;  thus  X  E  —  Y  E  =  X  G  —  Y  G  = 
YC  —  XC  =  A  II.  The  latus  rectum  of  the  hyperbola  is 
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the  straight  line  drawn  through  either  of  the  foci  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis,  as  E  F.  The  eccentricity  is  de¬ 
noted  by  a  fraction,  of  which  Z  Y  is  the  numerator  and 
ZB  the  denominator.  The  tangent  drawn  to  any  point 
in  the  branches  of  the  hyperbola  always  bisects  the 
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angle  made  by  the  lines  drawn  from  that  point  to  the 
foci.  The  lines  Iv  L,  M  N,  passing  through  the  centre  Z, 
are  asymptotes  to  the  curve. 

Hyper'bOle,  n.  [From  Gr.  hyperballs>,  I  throw  beyond, 
exceed.]  (Rhet.)  A  figure  by  which  expressions  are 
used,  which  signify  more  than  it  is  intended  to  repre 
sent  to  the  hearer  or  reader.  When  expressions  are 
made  use  of  and  assertions  made  which  might  be  deemed 
incredible  or  beyond  belief,  in  order  to  induce  credibility 
in  some  fact  wanted  to  be  proved,  the  argument  may  be 
said  to  be  supported  by  hyperboles.  As  is  well  observed, 
exaggeration  is  but  hyperbole  applied  to  narrative,  in 
order  to  produce  a  better  impression  than  would  be 
gained  by  plain  facts  alone. 

Hyperbolic,  or  Hyperbolical,  a.  [Gr.  hyperbola, os ; 
Fr.  hyperbolique.]  (Genm.)  Belonging  to  the  hyper¬ 
bola. —  (Rhet.)  Relating  to  or  containing  hyperbole; 
exaggerating  or  diminishing  beyond  the  fact;  exceeding 
the  truth. 

Hyperbol'ically,  adv.  (Geom.)  In  the  form  of  an 
hyperbola. 

(Rhet.)  With  exaggeration;  in  a  manner  to  express 
more  or  less  than  the  truth. 

Hyperbol'ilbrni,  a.  Having  the  form  of  an  hyper¬ 
bola. 

Hyper'bolism,  n.  [Fr.  hyperbalisme .]  The  use  of 
hyperbole. — The  quality  of  being  hyperbolical. 

Hypcr'bolist,  n.  One  who  hyperbolizes. 

Hyper'bolize,  v.  n.  To  speak  with  exaggeration. 

Hyper  boloid,  n.  (Geom.)  A  surface  of  the  second 
order,  which  is  cut  by  certain  planes  in  hyperbolas. 

Hyperbo  rean,  a.  [Gr.  hyperboreas — hyper,  beyond, 
and  boreas,  the  north.]  Northern  ;  belonging  to  or  in¬ 
habiting  a  region  very  far  north  ;  very  cold  ;  frigid. 

— n.  An  inhabitant  of  the  most  northern  region  of  the 
earth.  The  ancients  called  H.  all  the  unknown  peoples 
of  the  West  and  North.  The  Greeks  imagined  the 
country  north  of  the  Rhipaean  (generally  supposed  to 
be  the  Ural)  Mountains  to  be  inhabited  by  the  H ,  and 
their  residence  was  gradually  referred  to  more  distant 
regions;  but  it  was  universally  supposed  that,  as  the 
fovorites  of  Apollo,  they  enjoyed  a  terrestrial  paradise, 
a  bright  sky,  and  a  perpetual  spring,  a  fruitful  land,  and 
everlasting  youth  and  health. 

Hypereatsilcc'tic,  a.  (Pros.)  Exceeding  the  mea¬ 
sure;  applied  to  verses  having  one  or  two  syllables  too 
many  at  the  end. 

Hypercatlmr'sis,  n.  [Gr.  hyper, in  excess,  and  cn- 
tharsis,  purging.]  (Med.)  An  excessive  purging  from 
medicines. 

Hypercri'sis,  n.  [Gr.  hyper,  above,  and  krisso,  to 
separate.]  (Med.)  A  critical  excretion  above  measure ; 
as  when  a  fever  terminates  in  a  looseness,  the  humors 
may  flow  off  faster  than  the 
therefore  it  is  to  be  checked. 

Hypercrit'ic,  n.  [Fr.  hypercritique ;  Gr.  hyper,  and 
kritikos,  critical.  See  Critic.]  One  who  is  critical  be¬ 
yond  measure  or  reason;  an  over-rigid  critic;  a  cap¬ 
tious  censor. 

Hypercrit'ic,  or  Hypercrit'ical,  a.  Over-critical; 
critical  beyond  use  or  reason  ;  excessively  nice  or  exact. 

Hypercrit'ically,  adv.  In  an  hypercritical  manner. 

Hypercrit'icise,  v.  a.  To  criticise  unreasonably. 

Hypercrit'icism,  n.  [Gr.  hyper,  and  kritikos,  crit¬ 
ical.]  The  art  of  viewing  the  works  of  an  author  in  an 
ungenerous  spirit,  exaggerating  minor  defects,  and 
overlooking  or  undervaluing  such  merits  or  beauties  as 
might  fairly  be  considered  to  outweigh  the  former. 

Hype'riail.  (Myth.)  A  son  of  Uranus  (Heaven)  and 


Pig.  1351. 
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afterwards  reconciled,  and  met  their  tragic  fate  about 
the  same  time,  H.  being  seized  in  the  temple  of  Ceres, 
and  delivered  up  to  Antipater,  who  caused  him  to  be 
put  to  death,  B.  c.  322. 

Hypcrica'cese,  n.  pi.  (Bot.) 
family,  an  order  of  plants,  alli¬ 
ance  Guttiferules.—DiAQ.  Oblique 
glandular  petals,  numerous  na¬ 
ked  seeds,  and  large,  distinct 
styles.  They  are  herbs,  shrubs, 
and  trees,  with  leaves  usually 
opposite,  simple,  exstipulate; 
flowers  regular;  sepals  and  petals 
liypogynous,  with  a  quaternary 
or  quinary  distribution ;  the 
former  with  an  imbricated  acti¬ 
vation,  the  latter  unequal-sided, 
commonly  marked  with  black 
glands,  and  having  a  contorted 
aestivation ;  stamens  hypogyn- 
ous,  usually  numerous  and  po- 
lydelphous;  anthers  2- celled, 
opening  longitudinally  ;  styles 
several,  long;  fruit  1-celled,  or  3- 
5-celled.  There  are  16  genera  of 
Hypericacex,  embracing  about 
276  species,  which  are  generally 
distributed  over  the  globe.  They 
have  commonly  a  resinous  yel¬ 
low  juice,  which  is  frequently 
purgative,  as  in  the  species  of 
Visuiia.  Some  have  tonic  and 
astringent  properties,  as  Hyper¬ 
icum  perforatum  and  Androssemum  officinale ;  and  some 
again  have  diuretic  properties,  as  Oratoxylon  Ham- 
schucliia.  Many  of  the  St.  John’s  wrorts  are  cultivated 
in  shrubberies. 

Hype  r'meter,  n.  [Gr.  hyper ,  beyond,  and  metron,  a 
measure  ]  Anything  that  exceeds  in  measure  the  proper 
standard,  as  an  hypercatalectic  verse. 

Hypermet'rical,  a.  That  exceeds  the  common 
measure,  or  has  a  redundant  syllable. 

Hype i-ii i<‘< ro  pia.  n.  [Gr.  hyper,  over, metron,  meas¬ 
ure,  ops,  the  eye.]  An  affection  of  the  eye  in  which  the 
chief  symptom  is  the  removal  of  the  far  point  from  the 
positive  infinity,  into  a  negative  distance,  and  a  conse¬ 
quent  inability  of  the  eye  to  unite  convergent  rays  into 
distinct  images  on  the  retina. 

I i y |M‘i*m ii os 1 1*: i,  (hi-perm-nes'trd,)  one  of  the  fifty 
daughters  of  Danaus.  who  spared  the  life  of  her  husband 
Lynceus,  whom  her  lather  ordered  her  to  murder  the 
first  night  of  their  marriage.  Her  father  summoned  her 
to  appear  before  a  tribunal  for  her  disobedience,  but  the 
people  acquitted  her,  and  Danaus  was  afterwards  recon¬ 
ciled  to  her  and  her  husband. 

Hypcrinyriara'ma,  n.  [Gr.  hyper,  beyond,  myrios, 
numberless,  and  orama,  a  view.]  An  exhibition  having 
innumerable  views. 

Hyper  -or  thodoxy,  n.  Extreme  orthodoxy. 

Hyperox'ide,  Hyperox'id,  n.  An  oxide  in 
which  the  oxygen  is  in  the  greater  proportion. 

Hyperox  ygenateil.  Hyperoxy'genized.a. 

Having  an  excess  of  oxygen. 

Hype  roxynmriat'ic,  a.  [From  Gr.  hyper.}  The 
same  as  Chloride,  q.  v. 

Hy  persareo'sis,  n.  [Gr.  hyper,  beyond,  and  sarkos, 
flesh.]  (Med.)  Proud  flesh. 

Hy'perstliene,  n.  [Gr.  hyper,  over,  and  sthenos, 
strtngth,  —  so  called  from  its  toughness.]  (Min.)  Called 
also  Labrador  Hornblende.  It  is  a  ferro-silicate  of  mag¬ 
nesia  with  a  littl  alumina  and  lime.  Color,  dark-brown 
or  greenish-black.  Some  specimens  of  a  reddish  color 
are  cut  anil  polished  for  jewelry.  Found  at  Isle  Saint 
Paul,  Labrador,  in  Canada,  Greenland,  and  many  places 
in  Europe.  When  associated  with  Labradorite  it  forms 
a  dark  granite-like  rock  called  Hyperite. 

Hypersitiien'ic,  a.  Containing,  or  consisting  of, 
hypersthene. 

Hypertroph'ic,  Hypertropli'icsil,  a.  (Med.) 
Relating  to  hypertrophy. 


strength  can  bear,  and  [  Hy  per'trophied,  a.  Enlarged  by  excess  of  nutrition. 

Hypertrophy,  n.  [Gr.  hyper,  in  excess,  and  trophe, 
nutrition.]  (Med.)  An  enlargement  in  the  tissues  of  an 
organ  or  part ;  a  diseased  condition  of  the  structure, 
which  sometimes  totally  destroys  the  functions  of  the 
organs.  The  heart  and  liver  are  the  parts  most  frequently 
subject  to  this  organic  disease.  —  See  Heart,  Liver, 
Hy'ptien,  n.  [Gr.  hyphen,  together  with.]  A  mark,  or 
short  line,  written  thus  (-),  and  placed  between  2  words 
in  order  to  show  that  they  are  connected  together,  and 
form  a  compound  word;  as  pre- occupied,  four-leaved. 
In  writing  and  printing,  the  hyphen  is  used  to  connect 
syllables  of  a  divided  word,  and  is  placed  after  the  syl¬ 
lable  that  closes  a  line,  denoting  the  connections  be¬ 
tween  that  syllable,  or  part  of  a  word,  with  the  first 
syllable  in  the  next  line. 


Gaea  (Earth),  and  the  father,  by  his  sister  Theia,  of  Hyphoniyc'etes.  liotryta'ccn*,  n.  (Bot.)  An 
Helios  (the  Sun),  Selene  (the  Moon),  and  Eos  (the  Morn-  j  order  or  section  of  the  alliance  Pungales,  distinguished 
ing).  But  in  the  Homeric  poems  the  word  is  a  mere  |  by  having  spores  naked,  often  septate ;  thallus  floccose. 
synonym  for  Helios,  and  the  two  names  more  commonly  1  Hyp  nano,  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  trees,  order  Palmacese. 


occur  together.  From  the  length  of  the  penultimate 
syllable,  the  word  is  generally  regarded  as  a  contraction 
of  Hyperionion,  and  equivalent  to  the  patronymic  form 
Hyperionides. 

(Astron.)  One  of  the  satellites  of  Saturn. 

Hyper'iouni,  n.  (Bot.)  The  typical  genus  of  the  order 
Hypericacea:,  q.  v. 

Hyper'ides,  an  Athenian  orator,  was  a  disciple  of 


H.  thebaica  is  the  Daum-palm  of  Egypt,  sometimes 
known  as  the  gingerbread-tree,  from  the  resemblance 
of  the  pericarp  of  its  fruit  to  gingerbread.  Unlike  most 
of  the  palms,  this  has  a  stem  forked  above.  The  main 
stem,  instead  of  developing  a  single  terminal  bud,  de¬ 
velops  two  other  buds  at  its  apex  in  like  manner,  and 
this  mode  of  growth  is  continued  with  the  successive 
branches. 


Plato  and  Isocrates,  and  the  contemporary  of  Demos-  Hypnol'og'ist,  n.  One  versed  in  hypnology. 
thenes,  against  whom  he  brought  that  accusation  of  Hy  piud  ogy,  u.  [Gr.  hypnos,  sleep,  and  logos,  dis- 
bribery  which  procured  his  banishment.  They  were  [  course.]  A  treatise  on  sleep. 
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If  ypnot'ic,  a.  That  causes  orproniotes  sleep;  soporific. 

— n.  A  medicine  which  induces  sleep. 

Hyp'  Holism,  n.  [6r.  Irypnos,  sleep.]  ( Psychol .)  A 
term  now  used  to  describe  the  scientific  aspect  of  a 
series  of  phenomena  which  have  been  known  in  history 
from  1842  as  Braidism  (from  Dr.  James  Braid,  of  Man¬ 
chester),  Mesmerism  (from  Mesmer,  1760),  animal  mag¬ 
netism ,  second  sight,  &c.  Within  the  last  thirty  years 
the  facts  in  this  department  of  obscure  and  somewhat 
ghostly  appearance  have  been  adequately  investigated, 
with  the  result  that  there  is  now  a  new  department  of 
psychology  and  a  new  method  of  investigating  the 
activities  of  the  mind. 

The  facts  of  hypnotism — understanding  the  word  to 
cover  all  the  so-called  sciences  known  by  the  names 
mentioned  above — may  be  briefly  thrown  together. 
Any  normal  person  may  be  thrown  into  a  peculiar  trance¬ 
like  condition  of  body  and  mind  by  the  steady  con¬ 
centration  of  the  attention  for  a  greater  or  lesser  period 
of  time  upon  a  single  object.  This  is  usually  best 
accomplished  by  the  agency  of  another  person  who 
takes  the  role  of  liypnoti/.er.  This  second  person  has 
no  unusual  power,  however;  he  is  only  the  instrument 
of  holding  the  subject’s  attention  and  convincing  him 
that  the  experiment  is  going  to  succeed.  Any  artificial 
show  of  mystery — such  as  passes,  incantations,  Ac. — is 
quite  without  value,  except  as  it  impresses  the  subject’s 
mind  and  leads  him  to  concentrate  himself  and  believe 
in  the  reality  of  the  expected  result.  That  this  is  true 
is  shown  by  the  not  unusual  case  of  a  person’s  hypnotiz¬ 
ing  himself  (so-called  Auto-suggestion) . 

The  condition  into  which  the  hypnotized  patient  falls 
varies  all  the  way  from  complete  lethargy  to  catalepsy 
on  the  one  hand,  and  somnambulism  on  the  other.  The 
condition  called  somnambulism  is  that  to  which  the 
principle  interest,  from  a  psychological  point  of  view, 
attaches.  The  patient  is,  to  all  appearances,  awake  and 
normal.  He  is  really,  however,  in  a  condition  which  is 
called  one  of  high  suggestibility.  It  involves  several 
very  interesting  features.  First,  his  memory  is  now 
gone  for  the  events  of  his  normal  waking  life,  which  it 
still  holds,  however,  for  successive  periods  of  the  hyp¬ 
notic  condition.  He  is  further  found  to  have  no  memory, 
after  he  returns  to  his  normal  consciousness,  of  the 
events  which  he  experienced  while  in  the  hypnotic 
condition.  Again,  his  senses  are  enormously  acute  while 
in  the  hypnotic  sleep.  He  can  hear,  see,  feel,  &c., 
stimulations  which  escape  our  ordinary  exercise  of  these 
senses  altogether;  and,  finally,  he  takes  all  suggestions 
which  come  to  him  from  the  hypnotizer  for  realities, 
and  acts  implicitly  upon  them.  This  last  fact  is  the 
most  remarkable  of  all;  and  it  gives  a  means  of  experi¬ 
menting  directly  with  the  patient  when  in  this  condi¬ 
tion,  since  the  hypnotizer  can  arrange  beforehand  the 
suggestions  which  he  wishes  to  give,  and  have  them 
bear  upon  certain  definite  psychological  questions. 

Finally,  among  the  bearings  which  this  fact  of 
“  suggestibility  ”  discloses,  the  following  may  be  men 
tioned:  First,  it  is  possible  to  make  suggestions  which 
take  effect  upon  the  physiological  functions  of  the  body. 
In  this  way  certain  functional  troubles,  especially  those 
of  a  nervous  sort — such  as  headache,  cricks,  toothache, 
rheumatisms,  nervous  shocks,  drunkenness,  sexual 
troubles,  Ac. — are  cured  by  hypnotic  suggestions. 
Again,  it  has  been  shown  possible  to  exert  a  certain 
permanent  mental  or  moral  influence  upon  a  patient 
by  this  form  of  suggestion.  It  is  particularly  remark¬ 
able  to  find  that  suggestions  can  be  given  which  the 
patient  is  charged  to  carry  out  only  after  he  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  normal  state  again — sometimes  after 
months.  At  the  arrival  of  the  time  he  performs  these 
suggestions  as  he  was  told,  even  to  the  most  minute 
details  and  to  the  day  and  hour  ;  this  is  called  “  deferred 
suggestion.” 

The  theory  of  hypnotism  now  generally  accepted  is 
that  it  is  merely  an  exaggerated  case  of  our  normal 
tendency  to  take  suggestions — to  do  as  we  are  told — 
which  we  all  show  in  our  lives.  This  tendency  is  made 
abnormally  great  by  a  certain  paralysis  of  the  attention 
induced  by  its  long  concentration,  so  that  the  processes 
of  deliberation  and  judgment  are  temporarily  checked. 
All  suggestions  so  come  to  have  the  value  of  realities  to 
the  patient,  and  he  acts  upon  whatever  idea  the  hypno¬ 
tizer  succeeds  in  putting  into  his  mind.  It  is  probable 
that  crimes  may  be  suggested ;  but  experiments  show 
that  this  depends  greatly  upon  the  character  of  the 
patient,  each  having  his  limit  fixed  in  the  sentiments 
and  moral  habits  of  his  life. 

Literary  references:  Moi.l,  Hypnotism;  James.  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Psychology ;  Baldwin,  Mental  Development, 
chap,  vi.,  and  Hypnotism  in  Johnson’s  Cyclopedia,  new 
edition. 

XI  V p  ilot  ize.  v.  a.  To  produce  the  hypnotized  state; 
to  place  under  hypnotic  influence. 

—(.Colloq.)  To  exert  an  undue  influence  over ;  to  control 
by  force  of  will ;  often  used  humorously. 

Hy  po- .  [Gr.,  under.]  ( Chem. )  A  prefix  indicating 

the  presence  of  a  smaller  quantity  of  oxygen  than  that 
contained  in  the  acid  or  compound  to  which  it  is  pre¬ 
fixed.  Thus,  the  hyposulph urous  acid  contains  less  oxy¬ 
gen  than  the  sulphurous,  and  the  hyposnlpliuric  acid 
less  oxygen  than  the  sulphuric,  and  the  hyponitrous  acid 
less  oxygen  than  the  nitrous. 

— [Contr.  from  hypochondriasis.')  Depression  of  spirits. 
(Colloq.) — See  Hyp. 

Hyp  ocuust,  n.  ( Antiq .)  A  form  of  furnace  used  by 
the  Romans  for  the  purpose  of  heating  baths  and  apart¬ 
ments. 

Hypoehon'dria,  ».  [Fr.  hypocondne,  from  Gr. 
hypochondria — hypo,  under,  and  chondros,  a  cartilage.] 
(Path.)  See  Hypochondriasis. 


(Anat)  Same  ns  IItpochondre,  q.  t>. 

XTy pocliou'il riac,  a.  [Gr.  hypochondriakos.]  Per¬ 
taining  to  hypochondria  or  hypochondriasis;  affected 
by  a  disease  attended  with  debility,  depression  of  spirits, 
or  melancholy;  producing  melancholy  or  low  spirits. 

— n.  A  person  affected  with  debility,  lowness  of  spirits,  or 
melancholy. 

XXypochomlri'acal,  a.  That  relates  to  hypochon¬ 
dria  or  hypochondriasis;  melancholy;  dispirited;  dis¬ 
ordered  in  imagination. 

llypocliomlri'acally,  adv.  In  an  hypochondriacal 
manner. 

llypochoiMlri'acism,  n.  A  fit  of  hypochondria; 
hypochondriasis. 

IlypoclioiMlri'asis,  n.  (Med.)  A  disease  charac¬ 
terized  by  extreme  sensibility  of  the  nervous  system, 
leading  the  patient  to  believe  himself  to  be  suffering 
from  some  terrible  and  imaginary  disease,  or  to  be  much 
worse  than  he  really  is.  The  ideas  of  such  persons  often 
partake  of  the  most  extravagant  character.  He  may  fancy 
that  he  is  immensely  tall,  or  inordinately  small;  thatheis 
heavy  as  lead,  or  light  as  a  feather;  that  lie  is  composed  of 
glass,  or  is  a  lump  of  butter.  They  are  all  extremely  timid, 
and  their  fears  are  exercised  upon  trifles, or  are  altogether 
groundless.  They  dwell  constantly  upon  their  own  suf¬ 
ferings,  and  are  usually  morose, peevish,  suspicious,  and 
misanthropic,  and  frequently  suspect  their  nearest  and 
dearest  friends  of  designs  upon  their  life.  The  causes  of 
this  disease  are  various,  arising  as  it  does  usually  from 
an  impaired  condition  of  the  nervous  system.  Young 
men  of  studious  habits  are  very  apt  to  suffer  from  this 
disease.  Those  too,  who,  from  want  of  occupation  and 
a  due  amount  of  exercise,  acquire  a  luxurious  habit, 
often  fall  a  prey  to  it.  The  cure  must  of  necessity  vary 
somewhat  according  to  the  nature  of  the  disease.  In 
general,  the  great  thing  is,  to  withdraw  the  patient’s 
mind  as  much  as  possible  from  himself.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  cheerful  society  and  change  of  scene  should  be 
adopted.  The  system  ought  to  be  strengthened  by 
tonics,  and  exercise  in  the  open  air.  If  it  arise  from 
idleness  and  luxury,  the  great  cure  is  plenty  of  active 
exercise  and  a  spare  diet.  In  all  cases  the  state  of  the 
digestive  organs  should  be  attended  to,  and  the  bowels 
kept  in  a  strictly  normal  condition. 

Hypochon'driasm,  n.  Same  as  Hypochondriacism. 

Hyp  'ocrasi,  n.  See  Hippocras. 

Hypocrater'iform,o.  [Gr.  hypo,  and  Jcrater,  a  cup.] 
(Bot.)  That  form  of  a  corolla,  properly  called  salver¬ 
shaped,  which  consists  in  a  cylindrical  tube,  which  is 
larger  than  the  flat  spreading  limb,  as  in  the  flowers  of 
the  genus  Phlox. 

Hypoc'risy,  n.  [Fr.  hypocrisie ;  Gr.  hypokrisis.  See 
Hypocrite.]  The  playing  a  part  in  a  figurative  sense ;  a 
feigning  or  dissembling;  simulation;  a  feigning  to  be 
what  one  is  not,  or  dissimulation;  a  concealment  of 
one’s  real  character  or  motives;  a  counterfeiting  of  re¬ 
ligion;  deceitful  appearance ;  false  pretence. 

Hyp'ocrite,  n.  [Fr.  hypocrite;  Gr.  liypolcrit-es,  from 
hypo,  and  krit-es,  a  decider,  a  judge,  an  umpire.]  One 
who  plays  a  part;  one  who  feigns  to  be  what  he  is  not; 
one  who  assumes  an  appearance  of  piety  and  virtue 
when  he  is  destitute  of  true  religion;  a  dissembler;  oue 
who  assumes  a  false  appearance. 

Ilypocrit'ic.  Hypocrtt  ical,  a.  [Gr.  hypokriti- 
kos.)  Simulating;  counterfeiting  a  religious  character; 
assuming  a  false  and  deceitful  appearance;  dissembling; 
concealing  one’s  real  character  or  motives;  proceeding 
from  hypocrisy,  or  marking  hypocrisy. 

Ilypoerit'ioally,  adv.  With  simulation;  with  false 
appearance  of  what  is  good;  falsely;  without  sincerity. 

Hypoderinat'omy,  n.  [Gr.  hypo,  derma,  the  skin, 
and  tome,  incision.]  (Surg.)  The  section  of  subcutaneous 
parts,  as  of  tendons  and  muscles. 

Ilypoder'inic,  a.  That  which  is  under  the  skin. 

II.  Medication.  (Med.)  The  application  of  remedies 
—  as  morphia  —  under  the  skin. 

Hy  pogie'mis,  XI  y po^e'an.  a.  [Gr.  hypo,  and ge,  the 
earth.]  (Bot.)  Applied  to  all  parts  in  plants  which  grow 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Hy  pogast  r:i  I'gia.  n.  [Gr.  hypogastrium,  and  algos, 
pain.]  (Med.)  Pain  in  the  hypogastrium. 

Hypog’as'tric,  a.  Relating  or  belonging  to  the  hypo¬ 
gastrium,  as  the  II.  artery,  which  is  the  more  internal 
of  the  two  branches  into  which  the  primary  iliac  divides. 

Hypogas'triuin,  n.  [Gr.  hypo,am\ paste)  the  stomach 
or  belly.]  (Anat.)  The  region  of  the  abdomen  that 
reaches  from  above  the  pubes  to  within  three  fingers’ 
breadth  of  the  navel. 

HypOKRS'tr<*CeIe,  n.  [Gr.  hypo,  gaster,  and  kele,  a 
tumor.]  (Med.)  A  hernia  in  the  hypogastric  region. 

Hyp  ogene,  a.  [Gr.  hypo,  under,  and  gerinao,  to  pro¬ 
duce.]  (Geol.)  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  Primary 
Rocks,  q.  v. 

Hjpoge'um ,n.;pl.  Hypogea.  [Lat.]  A  name  ap¬ 
plied  in  ancient  architecture  to  all  the  under-ground 
parts  of  a  building. 

Hypoglos'sis,  n.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  hypo,  and  glossus, 
the  tongue.]  (Anat.)  The  under  part  of  the  tongue, 
which  adheres  to  the  jaw. 

Hy  poglos'sus,  n.  [Lat.]  (Anat.)  A  nerve  which  goes 
to  the  under  part  of  the  tongue. 

Hypos’!  n't  is,  n.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  hypo,  and  gloutos, 
the  breech.]  (Anat.)  The  lower  and  projecting  part  of 
the  nates. 

Hyp'ogyn,  n.  [Gr.  hypo,  under,  and  gyne,  a  female.] 
(Bot.)  A  plant  which  has  its  petals  and  stamens  inserted 
under  the  pistil. 

Hypogynous,  (hi-poj’en-us,)  n.  [Qr.  hypo,  under; 
pane,  female.]  (Bot.)  A  term  applied  to  the  stamens 
when  they  are  free  from  the  calyx  and  pistil,  and  arise 
from  the  thalamus  or  torus  below  the  latterorgan  ;  this 


is  the  normal  position  of  the  stamens,  and  may  be  ob¬ 
served  in  the  poppy  and  ranunculus.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  the  corolla,  when  it  arises  from  below  the 
pistil,  and  free  from  the  calyx. 

Ilypoiii'tric  Aeitl,  Peroxide  of  Nitrogen,  Pernt- 
tric  Oxide,  n.  (Chem.)  When  binoxide  of  nitrogen  is 
mixed  with  oxygen  or  atmospheric  air,  red  fumes  of 
hyponitric  acid  are  formed.  By  heating  thoroughly  dry 
nitrate  of  lead  in  a  retort,  it  evolves  hyponitric  acid 
mixed  with  oxygen.  The  hyponitric  acid  may  be  con¬ 
densed  by  passing  the  mixed  gases  through  a  tube  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  mixture  of  salt  and  ice.  The  first  portions 
do  not  solidify;  but  if  cautious  care  be  taken  to  avoid 
moisture,  the  latter  portions  form  transparent,  colorless 
prismatic  crystals,  if  the  temperature  be  kept  below  4° 
Fahr.  At  15’8°  Fahr.it  melts  into  a  liquid,  which, if  the 
temperature  is  raised,  gradually  becomes  yellow,  and 
lastly  orange,  until  it  reaches  82°  Fahr..  when  it  boils, 
the  vapor  being  a  dark-yellowish  red,  turning  to  black 
as  the  heat  increases.  Hyponitric  acid  was  formerly 
supposed  to  give  rise  to  the  nitriteB,  and  was  thence 
called  nitrous  acid;  but  experiment  has  proved  that,  on 
being  added  to  alkaline  bases,  it  is  decomposed,  giving 
rise  to  nitrates  and  nitrites. 

Hyponitrous  Acid.  See  Nitrous  Acid. 

lly  poplirt.  n.  [Gr.  hypophetes.)  An  interpreter,  (r.) 

Hy ’poplios'plmte,  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  resulting  from 
the  combination  of  liypophosphoric  acid  with  a  base. 

Hypoplios'pliite,  n.  (Chem.)  A  compound  of  hypo- 
phosphorous  acid  and  a  base. 

Ilypoplios'phorous  Acid.  This  acid  may  be 

formed  by  cautiously  decomposing  the  hypopliosphite 
of  baryta  with  sulphuric  acid,  a  solution  of  that  salt 
being  formed  when  phosphorus  is  boiled  in  baryta- 
water.  By  evaporation,  it  forms  a  sour,  bitterish,  un- 
crystallizable  syrup,  with  feeble  acid  properties.  It  has 
been  determined  with  a  great  degree  of  certainty  by 
Wurtz  and  others,  that  the  proper  formula  for  hypo- 
phosphorous  acid  is  PII203,  instead  of  PO,  as  it  is  found 
impossible  to  abstract  the  two  equivalents  of  water  con¬ 
tained  in  all  hypophosphites,  without  causing  their 
decomposition.  The  hypophosphites  have  lately  received 
several  important  applications  in  medicine.  The  salts 
of  soda,  potash,  nmmonia,  are  formed  by  adding  the  car¬ 
bonates  to  a  solution  of  hypophosphate  of  lime,  made 
by  boiling  four  pounds  of  caustic  lime  slaked  with  a 
gallon  of  water,  with  one  pound  of  phosphorus  and 
four  gallons  of  water.  The  filtered  liquid  is  evaporated 
and  crystallized. 

Hypopliyl'lium,  n.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  hypo,  and  phyl¬ 
um,  a  leaf.J  (Bot.)  A  petiole  that  has  the  form  of  a 
small  sheath,  is  destitute  of  laminae,  and  surrounds  the 
base  of  certain  small  branches,  having  the  appearance 
of  leaves;  as  in  asparagus.  It  is  nothing  but  a  rudi¬ 
mentary  leaf. 

Hypophyl'lOUS,  a.  (Bot.)  Applied  to  bodies  which 
grow  on  the  underside  of  a  leaf. 

Xlypopli  ysis,  n.  (Med.)  A  disease  of  the  eyelids, 
when  hairs  grow  so  much  as  to  irritate  and  offend  the 
pupil. 

Hypopith'ys,  n.  [Gr.  hypo,  under, pitys,  a  pine-tree; 
its  place  of  growth.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  order 
Monotropacese.  They  are  parasitic  herbs,  of  a  tawny 
white  color;  root  scaly;  stem  simple;  flowers  racemed, 
lateral  ones  tetramerous.  terminal  ones  pentamerous. 
H.  lanuginosa,  the  Pine-sap,  is  found  in  woods  from  the 
Carolinas  N.  to  Canada. 

(Anat.)  The  gland-like  body  and  sac  which  originate 
from  the  under  surface  of  the  third  ventricle  of  the 
brain. 

Hypo'pyon,  n.  [From  Gr.  hypo,  and  pynn.  pus.]  (Med.y 
A  disease  of  the  eye,  in  which  there  is  an  apparent  col¬ 
lection  of  pus  under  the  transparent  cornea;  that  is,  in 
the  chamber  of  the  aqueous  humor. 

Hyposce'niuin,  n.  [Gr.  hyposkenion,  from  hypo,  and 
skene,  a  scene.]  (Anc.  Arch.)  The  front  wall  of  a  theatre, 
facing  the  orchestra,  from  the  stage. 

II  y  pos  tasis.  n.  [Gr.  and  Lat,  hypostasis  —  Gr.  hypo, 
and  stasis,  a  standing,  from  histemi,  to  stand  ]  A  stand¬ 
ing  under;  subsistence  or  substance. 

(Theol.)  This  term  was  used  by  the  Greek  fathers  to- 
express  the  distinct  personality  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost.  This  term  is  retained  by  the  Latin  fathers, 
who,  like  ourselves,  had  no  word  which  could  exactly 
represent  hypostasis,  which  differs  from  owia,  substance , 
inasmuch  as  the  latter  is  used  for  the  divine  substance, 
essence,  or  being  —  that  which  is  common  to  each  of 
the  hypostases,  persons,  or  individual  substances  which 
compose  the  one  Godhead. 

(Alchemy.)  By  this  word  was  expressed  the  doctrine 
that  salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury  are  the  three  principles 
of  all  material  things. 

(Med.)  A  morbid  disposition  in  the  body;  sediment, 

Ilypos'taHize,  v.  a.  To  represent  as  a  person,  (r.) 

Hypostat  ic,  Hypostat'ical,  a.  Kelating  to 
hypostasis;  distinctly  personal,  or  constituting  a  dis¬ 
tinct  substance. 

H.  union.  (Theol.)  The  union  of  Christ’s  human  na¬ 
ture  with  the  divine,  constituting  two  natures  in  one 
person. 

Ilypostat'icHlly,  adv.  In  an  hypostatical  manner. 

Hypos'tatize,  v.  a.  To  attribute  distinct  personal 
existence  to. 

II y post il'bite,  n.  [Gr.  hypo,  under,  and  stilbite;  so 
called  because  it  contains  less  Silica  than  stilbite.]  A 
white  or  greenish  transparent  mineral  from  the  island 
Faroe ;  also  found  on  the  island  of  Skyo  and  near  Bom¬ 
bay  in  India.  Sp.  gr.  2- 1-2-25.  Comp.  Silica  50’3,  alu¬ 
mina  19-2,  lime  10  4,  water  20-1,  and  some  soda. 

Ilypos'troplie,  n.  [Gr.  hypo,  and  strepho,  I  turn.] 
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(Med.)  Act  of  a  patient  in  turning  himself.  —  A  re¬ 
lapse  or  return  of  a  disease. 

flyp'ostyle,  n.  [Ur.  hypostyUm,  from  hypo,  under, 
and  stylos,  a  pillar.]  (Arch.)  That  which  is  supported 
by  columns  or  pillars. 

Hyposul'phate,  n.  (diem.)  A  salt  resulting  from  the 
union  of  hyposulphuric  acid  with  a  base. 

Hyposul'phite,  n.  (Chem.)  A  compound  of  hypo- 
sulphurous  acid  and  a  base. 

Hyposulphn'ric  Acid.  n.  ( Chem .)  Anacid  formed 
by  passing  sulphurous  acid  through  water  in  which 
finely  divided  peroxide  of  manganese  is  suspended.  If 
the  liquid  is  kept  cool,  hyposulphate  of  manganese  is 
formed.  By  adding  baryta-water,  hyposulphate  of  ba¬ 
ryta  is  produced,  which  may  be  decomposed  by  sulphu¬ 
ric  acid.  Its  salts  are  important.  Form.  S205. 

Hyposul'plmrous  Acid,  Dithionous”  Acid,  Tri- 
sulphuric  Acid,  n.  (Chem.)  This  acid  is  formed  in  com¬ 
bination  with  soda  by  fusing  equal  parts  of  carbonate 
of  soda  and  sulphur,  dissolving  the  impure  sulphide  of 
sodium  formed,  and  passing  through  the  solution  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  sulphurous  acid  until  it  ceases  to  be  absorbed. 
The  liquid  is  filtered  and  evaporated,  and  large  crystals 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda  are  formed.  This  salt  has  re¬ 
ceived  important  applications  as  a  fixing  agent  in  pho¬ 
tography,  and  as  an  antichlorine  in  bleaching,  to  "re¬ 
move  the  last  traces  of  chlorine  from  bleached  paper 
or  fabrics.  The  acid  has  never  been  isolated ;  for  if  a 
stronger  acid  be  added  to  any  of  the  hyposulphites,  it 
splits  up  into  S+S02.  The  hyposulphites  are  easily 
recognized  by  the  property  they  possess  of  dissolving 
chloride  of  silver,  forming  with  it  an  intensely  sweet 
solution.  Besides  the  double  hyposulphite  of  soda  and 
gold,  which  is  used  in  photography  under  the  name  of 
sel  d'or,  the  salt  of  soda  is  the  only  one  which  has  re¬ 
ceived  any  important  application.  Equiv.  48.  Form.  S202. 

Hypot'enuse,  ra.  See  IIypothenuse. 

Hypoth'eca,  n.  [Lat. ;  Gr.  hypotheke ;  Fr.  hypotheque.] 
( Civil  Law.)  The  right  acquired  by  the  creditor  over 
the  immovable  property  which  has  been  assigned  to  him 
by  his  debtor  as  security  for  his  debt,  although  he  be  not 
placed  in  possession  of  it ;  —  answering  to  our  mortgage. 

Hypothecate,  v.  a.  (Law.)  To  mortgage. 

— To  state  by  hypothesis. 

Hypothecation,  n.  (Civil  Law.)  An  engagement 
by  which  the  debtor  assigns  his  goods  in  pledge  to  a 
creditor  as  a  security  for  his  debt,  without  parting  with 
the  immediate  possession  ;  differing,  in  this  last  particu¬ 
lar,  from  the  simple  pledge. 

(Law  of  Shipping.)  The  pawning  of  a  ship  for  neces¬ 
saries,  or  to  raise  money  in  some  critical  emergency. 

Hypoth'eca  tor,  n.  One  who  pledges  a  ship  or  other 
property  as  security  for  the  repayment  of  money  bor¬ 
rowed. 

Hypothenu'sal,  a.  That  belongs  to  the  hypothe- 
nuse. 

Jlypoth'enuse,  n.  [Gr.  hypo,  under,  and  teino,  I 
stretch.]  (Geom.)  A  term  denoting  the  longest  side 
of  a  right-angled  triangle,  or,  in  other  words,  that  side 
which  subtends  the  right  angle.  Euslid,  in  the  47th 
proposition  of  his  first  book,  determines  the  theory  by 
which  the  square  of  the  hypothenuse  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  squares  of  the  other  two  sides  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle,  which  admirable  mathematical  prob- 
blem  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  Pythagoras.  It 
is  stated  in  Brande’s  Dictionary  that  Cameron,  iu  the 
notes  to  his  edition  of  the  First  Six  Books  of  Euclid,  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  has  collected  no  fewer  than  seventeen 
different  demonstrations  of  this  celebrated  theorem 
from  the  plain  principles  of  elementary  geometry. 

Hypotll'esig.  n.  [Gr.  hypothesis,  supposition.]  An 
argument  deduced  from  an  allowed  fact.  For  instance, 
the  sun  would  disappear  if  it  were  deprived  of  its  power 
of  giving  light,  and  also  if  an  opaque  body  were  to  be  in¬ 
serted  between  it  and  the  earth ;  either  of  these  circum¬ 
stances  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  explain  a  total 
eclipse,  and  would  be  the  hypothesis  from  whence  we 
would  derive  that  conclusion.  In  all  mathematical 
propositions  in  which  the  manner  of  reasoning  by  hy¬ 
pothesis  is  so  vitally  necessary,  there  are  two  things  to 
be  taken  into  consideration, — firstly,  the  hypothesis,  and, 
secondly,  the  conclusion,  the  former  being  that  which 
is  granted,  or  built  on  supposition,  either  of  which  may 
be  the  case,  and  the  latter  being  the  necessary  conse¬ 
quence  of  reasoning  from  the  data. 

Hypotll'esize,  v.  n.  To  form  hypotheses;  to  make 
suppositions. 

Hypothetic,  or  Hypothetical,  a.  [Fr.  hypothi'tique ; 
Gr.  hypothetikos. ]  Relating  to  an  hypothesis  ;  including 
a  supposition;  conditional;  assumed  without  proof, 
for  the  purpose  of  reasoning  and  deducting  proof. 

Hypothetically,  adv.  By  way  of  supposition. 

Hypoth'etist.  n.  One  who  defends  an  hypothesis,  (r.) 

Hypotracheiiiim,  n.  (Arch.)  That  part  of  the 
capital  of  a  column  which  occurs  between  the  shaft  and 
the  annulets  of  the  echinus. 

Hypotypo’sis,  n.  [Gr.,  from  typos,  a  type.]  (JR.het.) 
An  animated  representation  of  a  scene  or  event  in  de¬ 
scriptive  language  highly  enriched  with  rhetorical 
figures. 


Hypoxan'tliite,  n.  (Min.)  An  iron  clay  or  ochre  of 
a  yellowish  color. 

Hypoxida'cese,  n.pl.  (Bot.)  A  small  order  of  plants, 
alliance  Narcissales.  Diao.  Ilexapetaloideous  flowers 
which  are  much  imbricated,  6  stamens  with  anthers 
turned  inwards,  and  a  radicle  remote  from  the  hilum, 
which  is  often  strophiolate.  Hyponis  erecta,  the  Star- 
grass,  common  in  woods  and  meadows  in  all  the  States, 
may  be  taken  as  type  of  this  unimportant  order,  which 
includes  4  genera  and  60  species. 

llypsse'idfe,  n.  pi.  (ZoSl.)  The  Blind-fish  family,  a 
family  of  Malacopterygious  fishes,  including  the  Blind- 
fishes,  Amblyopsis,  Spelacus  (Dekay),  of  the  Mammoth 
Cave,  Kentucky. 

Hypsom'eter,  n.  [Gr.  hypsos ,  height,  and  metron,  a 
measure.]  One  who  practises  hypsometry. 

Hypsomet'rte,  a.  That  relates  to  hypsometry. 

Hypsom'etry,  n.  The  art  of  measuring  height, 
either  relative  or  absolute,  by  trigonometry  or  the  ba¬ 
rometer. 

Hy'rax,  n.  [Gr.,  a  shrew-mouse.]  (Zoo!.)  The  Daman, 
a  genus  of  small  Mammalia  which  rank  next  the  Rhi¬ 
noceros  in  the  order  of  their  affinities,  and  are  the 
most  discriminative  representatives  of  the  Pachidermata. 
The  Syrian  Daman,  H.  Syriacus  (Fig.  673),  identical  with 
the  Ashkoko  of  Abyssinia,  H.  Abyssinicus,  is  now  gen¬ 
erally  believed  to  be  the  Sliaphanoi  the  Old  Testament, 
the  Cony  of  the  English  version. 

Hy  rca'nia.  (Ana.  Geog.)  A  province  of  Asia  that  was 
bounded  N.  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  E.  by  the  river  Oxus, 
S.  by  the  Sarighian  Mountains,  and  W.  by  Mt.  Coronus 
and  the  river  Charindar.  According  to  Xenophon,  its 
inhabitants  were  subdued  by  the  Assyrians. 

Hy  r'canus,  Johannes,  high-priest  and  prince  of  the 
Jews,  was  son  of  Simon  Maccabaeus,  on  whose  assassina¬ 
tion  he  succeeded  him  as  supreme  ruler,  b  c.  136.  Jeru¬ 
salem  was  soon  after  besieged  by  Antiochus  Sidetes, 
king  of  Syria,  with  whom  Hyrcanus  was  compelled  to 
make  a  burdensome  peace.  In  1.31  he  accompanied  An¬ 
tiochus  in  his  expedition  against  the  Parthians,  and 
from  a  victory  over  the  llyrcanian  tribe  he  acquired 
the  surname  Hyrcanus.  Antiochus  being  killed  during 
this  war,  Hyrcanus  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Syria,  con¬ 
quered  Idumea,  besieged  and  destroyed  Samaria,  and 
made  an  alliance  with  Rome.  The  last  years  of  his 
reign  were  troubled  by  the  dissensions  of  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees.  Died  B.  c.  106,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Aristobulus,  who  took  the  title  of  king. 

Hyrcanus  II.,  eldest  son  of  Alexander  Jannteus,  became 
sovereign  pontiff  B.  c.  70.  was  dethroned  by  his  brother 
Aristobulus,  and  restored  by  the  Romans  as  a  tributary 
prince,  63.  Beheaded  by  Herod,  B.  c.  *29. 

Hyre'inansville,  iu  Pennsylvania,  a  former  post- 
office  of  Lehigh  co. 

lly'son,  n.  ( Com.)  One  of  the  best  varieties  of  green  tea. 
An  inferior  quality  is  known  as  Hyson-skin.  —  See  Te  a. 

Hys'sopus,  «.  [ileb.  ezob;  Arab,  ozzof,  hyssop.]  (Bot.) 
The  Hyssop,  a  genus  of  plants,  order  Lamiacex.  They 
are  perennial  herbs,  natives  of  S.  Europe,  cultivated  in 
our  gardens  for  their  beauty,  and  on  account  of  their 
reputed  medicinal  pro¬ 
perties.  H.  officinalis, 
the  Common  Hyssop,  is 
a  handsome  plant,  18 
inches  long,  the  upper 
part  of  the  stem  quad¬ 
rangular,  the  leaves 
evergreen  and  lanceo¬ 
late,  the  flowers  in 
one-sided,  whorled  ra¬ 
cemes.  The  flowers  are 
generally  of  a  very 
beautiful  blue.  It  has 
an  agreeable  aromatic 
odor.  It  has  long 
been  in  cultivation  for 
the  sake  of  its  leaves 
and  young  shoots, 
which  are  sometimes 
used  for  culinary  pur¬ 
poses  as  a  seasoning, 
but  more  generally  in  a 
dried  state  as  a  stom¬ 
achic  and  carminative. 

A  syrup  made  with 
them  is  a  popular  rem¬ 
edy  for  colds.  The 
virtues  of  IT.  depend 
on  a  volatile  oil.  —  It 
is  very  doubtful  what 
plant  the  IT.  of  the  Bible 
is,  but,  of  late,  strong 
arguments  have  been 
advanced  in  favor  of  Capparis  spinosa.  —  See  Capparis. 

Hys'talite,  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  titantferous  iron 
ore. — See  Menaccanite. 

Hysterail'tlious,  a.  [Gr.  hysteras,  after,  and  anthos, 

|  flower.]  (Bot.)  Applied  to  plants  whose  leaves  appear 
after  the  flowers,  as  in  the  almond. 

|  II yst c'ria,  n.  [Gr.  hustera,  the  womb.]  (Path.)  A 


P'ig.  1352. — common  hyssop, 

( Hyssopus  officinalis.) 


nervous  affection  to  which  females  are  particularly  sub 
ject,  and  which  is  generally  connected  with  uterine  ir¬ 
regularities.  It  occurs  most  frequently  with  persons 
between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty-five  or  fifty,  and  is 
most  common  with  single  women  of  weakly  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  who  lead  sedentary  lives.  This  complaint  ap¬ 
pears  in  such  variety  of  forms,  and  simulates  such  a  va¬ 
riety  of  diseases,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  a 
just  character  or  definition  of  it.  The  attack  is  usually 
preceded  by  dejection  of  spirits,  anxiety  of  mind,  diffi¬ 
culty  of  breathing;  a  ball  is  felt  advancing  upwards 
from  the  stomach  into  the  throat,  and  threatening  to 
stop  the  passage  of  the  air;  then  the  trunk  and  limbs 
of  the  body  become  violently  convulsed,  the  patient 
sobs  and  cries,  and  occasionally  bursts  out  into  fits  of 
laughter.  After  a  time  these  symptoms  gradually 
cease,  a  quantity  of  wind  is  evacuated  upwards,  with 
frequent  sighing  and  sobbing,  and  the  woman  recovers 
the  exercise  of  sense  and  motion  without  any  recollec¬ 
tion  of  what  has  taken  place  during  the  fit;  feeling, 
however,  a  severe  pain  in  her  head,  and  a  soreness  all 
over  her  body.  A  fit  of  hysteria  may  last  from  a  few 
minutes  to  several  hours,  or  even  days.  It  is  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  an  epileptic  fit  by  the  absence  of  foam¬ 
ing  at  the  mouth,  by  the  sobbing  and  crying,  by  the 
milder  expression  of  countenance,  and  by  its  being 
gradual,  and  preceded  by  the  sensation  of  a  ball.  Hys¬ 
teria  assumes  various  other  forms ;  as  palpitations  of 
the  heart  and  difficult  respiration;  pains  in  different 
parts,  as  the  head,  left  breast,  &c. ;  different  forms  of 
paralytic  affections,  Ac.  The  hysteric  fit,  however 
alarming  and  dreadful  it  may  appear,  is  rarely  accom¬ 
panied  with  danger,  and  never  terminates  fatally  unless 
it  passes  into  epilepsy,  or  the  patient  be  in  a  very  re¬ 
duced  state.  During  the  paroxysm,  the  first  care  is  to 
see  that  the  patient  do  no  injury  to  herself  by  striking 
her  head  or  hands  against  any  hard  substances,  nor  to 
others  by  biting.  If  the  fit  be  slight,  it  may  frequently 
be  arrested  by  dashing  cold  water  on  the  face,  or  by 
filling  the  month  with  something  of  an  unpleasant 
taste,  or  by  applying  some  stimulating  scent  to  the  nos¬ 
trils.  If  more  serious,  the  face  and  neck  ought  to  be 
freely  exposed  to  the  air,  the  forehead  bathed  with  wet 
cloths,  and  a  slight  purgative  administered.  In  some 
cases  hysteria  is  owing  to  plethora,  or  fullness  of  blood ; 
in  others  to  deficiency  of  it.  In  the  former  case,  a  spare 
diet,  exercise,  and  occasional  purgatives  are  recom¬ 
mended.  with  sometimes  the  actual  abstraction  of  blood; 
in  the  other  case,  the  system  is  to  be  kept  up  and  sus¬ 
tained  by  nourishing  diet  and  tonics,  particularly  iron. 
The  patient's  mind  is  to  be  kept  as  cheerful  and  tran¬ 
quil  as  possible  by  agreeable  company ;  and  all  ten- 
deucy  to  excess  or  irregularities  kept  in  check.  The 
great  cause  of  the  prevalence  of  this  disorder  among 
our  young  females  is  owing  to  the  defective  physical 
and  mental  training  to  which  they  are  subjected.  Were 
their  physical  frames  developed  and  strengthened  by 
proper  exercise,  and  their  mental  powers  kept  in  proper 
subjection,  there  would  be  much  less  of  hysteria. 

Hysteric,  Hysterical,  a.  [Fr.  hysterique;  Gr. 
hysterikos.  from  hystera,  the  womb.]  (Med.)  Relating 
to  the  womb;  spasmodic;  convulsive;  disordered  in  the 
region  of  the  womb  ;  troubled  with  fits  or  nervous  af¬ 
fections. 

Hysterically,  adv.  In  an  hysteric  manner;  spas¬ 
modically. 

Hysterics,  n.  (Med.)  A  disease  characterized  by 
convulsive  struggling,  sense  of  suffocation,  drowsiness, 
and  fickleness  of  temper;  Hysteria,  q.  v. 

Hyster'oeele,  n.  [Gr.  hystera,  the  womb,  and  kele,  a 
tumor.]  (Med.)  An  hernia  of  the  womb. 

Hysterol’ogy,  n.  [Gr.  hysteros,  the  latter  of  two,  and 
logos,  discourse.]  (Bhet.)  A  figure,  called  also  Hyste- 
ron  Proteron,  by  which  the  ordinary  course  of  thought 
is  inverted  in  expression,  and  the  last  put  first;  as 
tvhere  objects  subsequent  in  order  of  time  are  presented 
before  their  antecedents,  cause  before  effect,  &c.  Some 
comprehend  the  figure  usually  called  anticlimax  under 
the  name  IT. 

Hysterot'omy,  n.  [Gr.  hystera,  the  womb,  and  iome, 
a  cutting.]  (Surg.)  The  extracting  of  the  foetus  Vrom 
the  uterus ;  the  C-bsarean  Operation,  q.  v. 

Hystric'idjv.  n.pl.  [Gr.  hystrix,  a  porcupine.]  (Zool.) 
A  family  of  Rodent  quadrupeds,  of  which  the  porcupine, 
Hystrix  cristata,  is  the  type.  It  comprises  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  Rodents,  which  at  first  view  seem  very  different 
from  another,  but  which  are  united  by  important  char- 
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acters.  The  molars  are  - — and  the  terminal  portion 

of  the  muzzle  is  clothed  with  small  hairs.  They  are 
mainly  Americans,  and  chiefly  confined  to  S.  America. 
The  principal  species  or  genera  will  be  seen  under  their 
respective  names. 

Hythe,  ».  Same  as  IIithe,  q.  v. 

Hynrnha,  ( hoo-roo’a ,)  or  Jurua,  or  Juruha,  a  river 
of  Brazil,  enters  the  Amazon  near  Jutay. 

Hyiitahy,  ( yu-tah'e ,)  or  Jutay,  or  Jutahi,  or  Kutat 
a  river  of  Brazil,  enters  the  Amazon  a  few  miles  E.  of 
Olivenca. 
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Haar'lcin,  Harlem,  Harlem,  a  city  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  province  of  North  Holland,  10  m.  W.  of  Amster¬ 
dam.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  great  strength,  but  the 
ramparts  are  now  converted  into  public  promenades. 
A  number  of  canals  traverse  the  town  in  different 
directions,  some  of  them  bordered  with  trees.  Among 
the  public  edifices  are  the  Stadthaus,  containing  a 
valuable  collection  of  pictures;  a  royal  mansion,  or 
palace;  and  several  charitable  institutions.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  churches  is  considerable,  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Bavon  being  the  largest  in  Holland,  and  containing  a 
collection  of  antiquities  of  the  time  of  the  Crusades, 
besides  the  famous  Haarlem  organ.  The  other  objects 
of  interest  are  the  town  library,  the  Anatomical  Theatre, 
the  Botanical  Garden,  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  founded 
in  1752,  and  to  which  a  valuable  museum  is  attached; 
and  the  Horticultural  Society.  Manuf.  Jewelry,  cotton, 
linen,  and  silk  stuffs,  thread  and  ribbons.  Haarlem  has 
long  been  celebrated  for  its  bleaching  grounds,  and 
carries  on  an  extensive  traffic  in  flowers,  particularly 
tulips.  Pop.  (1897)  54,950. — -It  was  the  birthplace  of 
L.  Coster,  the  inventor  of  movable  printing-types,  and 
of  the  painters  Berghem,  Ostade,  Ruysdael,  Vauderhelst, 
Wouvermans,  and  the  Vauderveldes. 

Haar'lein,  bake  of,  an  extensive  lake  of  Holland, 
lying  in  the  triangular  space  of  which  Haarlem,  Amster¬ 
dam,  and  Leyden  furnish  the  apices.  This  lake  was 
formed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  by  an  inundation  of 
the  sea ;  but,  by  means  of  work  steadily  carried  on  from 
1841  to  1852,  it  has  been  almost  entirely  drained,  and 
fully  45,000  acres  gained  to  the  kingdom. 

Hab'berton,  John,  author,  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Feb.  24,1842;  entered  the  establishment  of  Harper  A 
Brothers,  New  York,  where  he  learned  typesetting ; 
enlisted  in  the  Civil  War  as  a  private  (1862) ;  afterward 
returned  to  the  Harpers.  He  became  literary  editor  of 
The  Christian  Union  in  1874  and  editorial  writer  on  the 
New  York  Herald  in  1877.  Has  written  several  clever 
novels,  of  which  the  best  known  is  Helen's  Babies,  a 
humorous  story  of  child  life. 

Ha'beck,  or  lla'bick.  n.  A  cloth-dresser’s  imple¬ 
ment  having  a  hook  at  each  end. 

Hnbena'ria.  «.  [Lat.  habena,  a  thong  or  strap.] 
( Bot .)  The  butterfly  orchid ;  a  genus  of  orchids,  tribe 
Opkrex,  family  Gyrnnadenidx.  It  resembles  orchids  in 
general,  but  has  the  glands  of  the  pollen  masses  free, 
distant  and  exposed.  A  hundred  species  are  known — 
about  twenty  in  North  America,  where  they  are  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  “  rein-orchids.” 

H ab'itat,  n.  [Lat.,  it  dwells.]  (Nat.  Hist.)  The  place 
iu  which  any  particular  animal  lives  when  wild,  or  in 
which  a  wild  plant  grows.  The  word  was  used  in  Latin 
descriptions;  as,  habitat  in  Europa — “it  dwells  [lives, 
grows]  in  Europe  ;  ”  but  when  the  term  grew  familiar 
it  came  to  be  used  as  an  English  noun.  See  Geograph¬ 
ical  Distribution. 

Habitus.  n.  [Lat.]  (Nat.  Hist.)  Habitude;  general 
or  characteristic  appearance,  as  of  an  animal  or  plant. 

(Med.)  Condition  or  tendency  of  body. 

Hack'Iander,  Frederick  Wilhelm,  von,  poet  and 
dramatist,  was  born  near  Aix-la-Chapelle,  on  Nov.  1, 
1816.  He  travelled  in  the  East  in  company  with  Baron 
von  Taubenheim,  and  in  18413  became  private  secretary 
to  the  Crown  Prince  of  Wiirtemberg.  His  works  in¬ 
clude  a  collection  of  Oriental  tales  and  legends,  under 
the  titles  of  Pilgerzug  nach.  Mekka,  and  Daguerreotypen 
Aufyenommen  auf  Einer  Reise  in  den  Orient.  A  collec¬ 
tion  of  his  literary  labors,  published  in  Stuttgart, 
numbered  60  volumes.  He  has  been  styled  “  the  German 
Dickens.”  Died  July  5,  1877. 

Hack'matack,  n.  [N.  A.  Indian.]  (Bot.)  The 
American  larch,  or  tamarack  tree  (Larix  Americana). 

Ha'ding',  Jane,  actress,  born  at  Maseilles,  France, 
Nov.  25,  1859;  pupil  at  the  Marseilles  Conservatory; 
played  at  Algiers  and  Cairo  in  comic  and  other  operas; 
subsequently  played  in  Marseilles,  personating  a  variety 
of  characters,  and  appeared  in  the  Palais  Royal  in  Paris 
in  La  Chaste  Susanna  (1879).  Her  Parisian  reputation 
as  an  actress  was  established  by  her  successful  appear¬ 
ance  in  Autnr  du  Manage  and  Le  Maitre  des  Forges. 
She  has  made  successful  tours  through  Great  Britain 
and  the  U.  S. 

Ha'genian,  in  Indiana,  a  village  of  Porter  co.  Its 
post-office  is  Portf.r.  Pop.  (1897)  714. 

Ilag'ga rd,  Hf.nry  Rider,  novelist,  was  born  in  Nor¬ 
folk,  England,  June  22,  1856;  went  to  Natal  (1875)  as 
private  secretary  to  Sir  Henry  Bulmer,  and  afterward 
served  in  a  similar  capacity  under  Sir  Theophilus  Sliep- 
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stone,  in  the  Transvaal.  On  his  return  to  England,  H. 
entered  upon  a  literary  career;  his  first  book,  Cetewayo 
and  his  Wh ite  Neighbors,  published  in  1882,  being  descrip¬ 
tive  of  life  and  conditions  in  South  Africa.  Of  his  nov¬ 
els,  Dawn  appeared  in  1884,  The  Witch's  Head  in  1885, 
King  Solomon' 8  Mines  in  1886,  and  She  in  1887.  The  two 
last  named  placed  H.  in  the  very  front  rank  as  a  popu¬ 
lar  novelist,  aud  his  subsequent  works  were  for  some 
years  frequent  and  numerous,  his  style  being  wonder¬ 
fully  vivid  and  imaginative.  Of  his  society  novels, 
Beatrice  is  one  of  the  most  popular. 

Hag'ga rt,  John  Graham,  Canadian  statesman,  was 
born  at  Perth,  Ontario,  on  Nov.  14,  1836 ;  was  employed 
in  the  milling  business,  in  that  city,  of  which  he  was  for 
some  time  mayor;  elected  to  the  Dominion  Parliament 
in  1872-74-78-82-87  and  1891;  was  made  Postmaster- 
General  of  Canada  in  1888,  and  appointed  Minister  of 
Railways  and  Canals  under  Premier  Abbott. 

II  ague  (hag),  Arnold,  geologist,  was  born  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  Dec.  3,  1840;  educated  at  Sheffield  Scientific 
School  of  Yale  University,  Heidelberg  University,  and 
Freiberg  Mining  Academy  ;  was  assistant  geologist  on 
the  Fortieth  Parallel  Survey  (1867-77);  government 
geologist  to  Guatemala  (1877)  and  China  (1878)  ;  geolo¬ 
gist  on  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  (1879) ;  elected 
member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  (1885). 
In  his  writings  he  lias  made  a  specialty  of  volcanic 
rocks,  though  his  works  are  varied  in  character. 
Among  these  are:  Descriptive  Geology;  Geological  Ex¬ 
ploration  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel ;  Geology  of  the  Eureka 
District,  Nevada,  Monograph  XX.,  U.  S.  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey.  Some  of  his  minor  papers  are:  Volcanoes  of 
Northern  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington ;  Volcanic 
Rocks  of  the  Great  Basin,  Ac. 

Halin-IIalin,  Ida  Marie,  Countess,  novelist  and 
religious  writer,  born  in  Germany,  June  22,  1805; 
became  the  wife  of  her  cousin,  Count  Friedrich  Wil¬ 
helm  Adolf  von  Hahn-Hahn,  but  obtained  a  divorce  in 
1829.  She  published  poems,  novels,  and  travels,  of 
which  her  romances  were  the  most  popular  and  were 
widely  read.  They  include:  Aus  der  Gesellschaft ;  Grilfin 
Faustine;  Sigismvnd  Forster,  Ac.  She  was  converted  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith  and  wrote  a  book  upon  the 
subject,  entitled  Von  Babylon  nach  Jerusalem-,  afterward 
devoted  herself  to  the  reformation  of  fallen  women, 
residing  the  latter  part  of  her  life  at  Mentz.  Among 
her  later  works  are:  Peregrina ;  Die  Glicknerstochter, 
Ac.  Died  Jan.  12,  1880. 

II  ahns'town.  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  West¬ 
moreland  co.  Pop.  (1897)  about  700. 

II  a  ill  !■  k  (hVduk),  n.  [Hung,  hajduk,  drovers.]  A 
name  given  to  the  halberdiers  of  the  Hungarian  nobles 
and  attendants  in  German  courts;  formerly  a  mercenary 
foot-soldier  in  Hungary. 

Hair,  Hlaiinlac'tures  of.  (Manuf.)  The  sub¬ 
ject  here  named  is  one  of  wide  application,  since  it 
includes  all  textile  woollen  manufactures,  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  wool,  fur,  and  hair,  in  the  manufacture  of 
hats  and  other  felted  goods,  the  treatment  of  fur- 
covered  skins  to  adapt  them  for  articles  of  dress,  the 
handling  of  alpaca,  bristles,  etc.,  all  of  which  come 
under  the  designation  of  hair.  These,  however,  are 
treated  under  their  respective  heads,  and  we  shall  con¬ 
fine  ourselves  to  the  manufactures  of  hair,  as  ordinarily 
so-called. 

Human  Hair. — There  is  a  considerable  trade  in 
human  hair,  large  supplies  of  it  being  obtained  from 
Europe,  India,  and  China,  that  obtained  from  Asia 
being  coarse,  that  from  the  north  of  Europe  light  in 
color,  and  that  from  southern  France  and  Italy  dark. 
The  market  value  of  this  material  depends  largely  on 
its  length.  In  the  English  market  hair  8  inches  long 
brings  about  1  s.  per  ounce,  while  if  3  feet  in  length,  30 
times  this  price  is  sometimes  paid.  The  price  is  also 
modified  by  color;  pure  golden,  for  instance,  bringing 
more  than  ordinary  colors,  while  hair  from  living  per¬ 
sons  is  considered  much  more  valuable  than  that  from 
the  dead.  Human  hair  is  worked  into  watchguards, 
bracelets,  brooches,  etc.,  and  is  also  employed  to  bide 
the  ravages  of  age,  in  the  form  of  wigs  or  partial  cover¬ 
ings  for  baldness. 

Horse-hair. — This  material  is  used  to  a  great  extent 
in  manufacture,  large  quantities  being  obtained  from 
Russia,  South  America,  and  elsewhere,  and  smaller  sup¬ 
plies  from  the  combings  of  horses’  manes  and  tails. 
About  $2,500,(>( if)  worth  is  imported  annually  into  the 
U.  S.,  and  $300, (XX)  or  $400,000  exported.  The  most 
valuable  hair  is  that  combed  from  the  tails  of  horses, 
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1  the  hair  of  the  mane  being  inferior  in  quality.  The 
former  is  known  as  “hard,”  the  latter  as  “soft”  hair, 
and  the  terms  “  live”  and  “  dead”  are  employed  to 
designate  hair  taken  from  living  or  dead  animals.  Live 
hair  commands  the  best  price,  while  the  best  hair  is 
that  obtained  from  wild  horses.  As  regards  color,  white 
is  in  most  demand,  from  its  adaptation  to  dyeing  in 
bright  tints.  Horse  hair  is  sorted  according  to  length, 
color,  and  quality.  It  is  then  usually  washed  iu  warm 
soap  baths  and  in  slightly  heated  water  containing  lime 
and  potash.  Then  (except  the  white)  it  is  passed  through 
a  bath  of  dye,  principally  of  logwood.  The  white  is 
subjected  to  a  bleaching  process.  Short  horse-hair  is 
used  for  stuffing  chairs,  sofas,  Ac.,  and  for  this  purpose 
is  often  mixed  with  cow-  and  pig-liair,  the  three  being 
incorporated  in  machines  and  cleared  of  dust  by  beating 
and  screening.  The  hair  is  then  “curled”  by  a  process 
of  twisting,  the  curl  being  preserved  by  damping  and 
heating.  For  inferior  stuffing,  vegetable  fibers  are 
mixed  with  hair.  Long  hair  is  chiefly  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  hair-cloth,  for  which  purpose  it  is  usually 
dyed  black.  The  warp  is  formed  of  strong  linen  or 
cotton  twist,  and  the  weft  of  hair — whose  length  de¬ 
termines  the  width,  since  the  w  eft  is  composed  of  single 
hairs.  The  weaving  was  long  performed  by  a  hand 
loom,  until  this  was  superseded  by  a  power  loom  in¬ 
vented  by  Isaac  Lindsley,  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  In  this 
machine  an  arm  or  rod,  made  to  operate  like  a  finger 
and  thumb,  grasps  the  hairs  as  they  are  presented  by  a 
picker  which  takes  them  up  one  by  one  from  a  bench. 
In  modifications  of  this  loom  the  thick  and  thin  ends 
of  the  hairs  are  taken  up  successively  by  the  picker. 
In  weaving  hair-cloth  only  the  hair  appears  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  the  warp  being  hidden.  In  some  special  fabrics 
both  warp  and  weft  are  made  of  hair.  Horse-hair  is 
also  worked  up  into  crinoline  for  ladies’  bonnets,  cords 
for  carriages,  materials  for  cigar  cases,  fishing  lines,  Ac., 
and  has  also  been  employed  as  a  carpet-making  material, 
short  hair  being  used  in  this  instance,  woven  as  a  yarn. 
These  carpets  are  very  durable,  aud  well  suited  for 
office  use. 

C'ow-hair. — This  material  is  largety  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  binding  plaster  for  the  internal  walls  of  houses, 
in  the  manufacture  of  roofing  and  other  felts,  and  is 
mixed  with  horse-hair  for  upholstery  purposes  and 
with  wool  for  common  blankets,  rugs,  Ac.  It  is  ob¬ 
tained  in  considerable  quantities  from  tanneries. 

Camel-hair  is  obtained  from  the  legs,  necks  aud 
humps  of  both  species  of  camel,  that  from  the  Arabian 
camel  being  fine  and  light  colored,  that  from  the  Bac- 
trian  camel  coarser  and  darker.  Young  camels  yield 
the  finest  hair.  In  Asiatic  countries  it  is  woven  into 
soft,  warm  and  desirable  cloth  for  clothing,  and  is  also 
made  into  carpets,  tent-cloths,  Ac.  It  is  also  sent  in 
considerable  quantity  to  Europe  and  America  for  carpet¬ 
making  and  mixing  with  wool,  while  the  finer  kinds 
are  made  into  warm  clothing.  What  are  known  as 
camel’s-hair  brushes  are  really  made  from  the  tail  of 
the  sable  or  squirrel. — Goat-hair.  Cheap  carpets  aud 
other  fabrics  are  made  from  the  hair  of  the  common 
goat,  while  that  of  the  Angora  or  Mohair  goat  is  a  very 
important  material  in  textile  industries,  as  also  is  the 
fine  wool  which  forms  part  of  the  fleece  of  the  Cash- 
mere  goat. — Pig's  hair  is  principally  used  for  making 
brushes,  while  even  elephant’s  hair  is  turned  to  use,  a 
native  bracelet  being  made  from  it  by  some  tribes  in 
Nyassaland. 

Hala'tion,  n.  [From  halo .]  (Photog.)  An  appear¬ 
ance  as  of  a  halo  of  light  surrounding  the  edge  of  a 
dark  object  in  a  photographic  picture  developed  upon 
iodide  of  silver;  perhaps  caused  by  radiation  of  light 
from  some  object,  or  by  reflection  from  the  back  of  the 
plate. 

Hale.  Edward  Everett,  D.  D.,  philanthropist,  author 
and  divine,  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  April  3,  1822;  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  Boston  Latin  School  and  at  Harvard; 
entered  the  Unitarian  ministry  and  had  his  first  charge 
(1846)  at  Worcester,  Mass.  In  1856  was  appointed 
pastor  of  the  South  Congregational  (Unitarian)  Church 
of  Boston.  His  stories,  which  are  numerous,  include: 
Ten  Times  One  is  Ten,  and  In  His  Name.  Jointly  with 
Susan  H.  he  has  written  several  works :  Through  Mexico ; 
The  Story  of  Sjiniu,  Ac.;  and  writh  his  son,  Edward  E.  H., 
The  Story  of  Massachusetts,  and  East  and  West.  He  was 
editor  of  the  Unitarian  paper,  The  Christian  Examiner; 
founded  and  edited  (1869)  Old  and  New,  w  hich  was  sub¬ 
sequently  merged  into  Scribner's  Monthly.  He  was  made 
famous  by  two  of  his  shorter  stories,  A  Man  Without  a 
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Country,  and  My  Double  and  how  he  Undid  Me ;  is  a  pop- 1 
ular  lecturer,  and  counselor  of  Chautauqua  University.  J 

II  ale,  Horatio,  ethnologist,  born  in  Newport,  N.  H., 
May  3,  1817 ;  graduated  at  Harvard  (1837) ;  appointed, 
the  following  year,  philologist  to  Capt.  Wilkes’  scientific 
expedition  to  the  Antarctic  and  Southern  Pacific  seas. 
After  his  return  he  traveled  extensively  and  pursued  j 
his  studies  in  literature  and  anthropology.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practiced  law  at  Clinton,  Can¬ 
ada,  though  continuing  his  researches  in  science.  He 
was  a  member  of  a  number  of  learned  societies  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  and  the  author  of:  Ethnography 
and  Philology ;  The  Iroquois  Book  of  Rites ;  Indian  Mi¬ 
grations  as  Evidenced  by  Language,  Ac.  Was  president 
of  the  anthropological  section  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  1S86,  and 
delivered  a  notable  address  on  The  Origin  of  Languages  l 
and  The  Antiquity  of  Speaking  Man.  D.  Dec.  30, 1806. 

Hale,  John  P.,  statesman,  born  at  Rochester,  N.  H.,  in 
1806.  He  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1827,  and 
after  (being  admitted  to  the  bar,  in  1830,  was  district 
attorney  for  New  Hampshire,  under  Jackson,  a  repre¬ 
sentative  in  New  Hampshire  legislature  in  1832,  was 
elected  in  1843  to  Congress  by  the  Democrats  of  his 
State,  was  Speaker  of  New  Hampshire  house  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  1846;  was  elected  U.  S.  Senator  in  1847,  in 
which  capacity  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  inde¬ 
pendent  line  of  politics,  and  individual  opposition  to 
slavery.  In  1852  he  was  the  unsuccessful  candidate  of 
the  Liberty  party  for  the  Presidency ;  in  1855  he  was 
again  elected  to  the  Senate,  and  reelected  in  1859,  re¬ 
maining  in  that  body  till  1865.  A.  the  close  of  his 

.  term  in  the  Senate  he  was  appointed  Minister  to  Spain, 
a  position  he  held  till  1869.  Died  Nov.  17,  1873. 

Hale,  in  Alabama,  a  W.  co. ;  area,  732  sq.  m.  Bounded 
on  the  W.  by  Black  Warrior  river.  Surface,  undulating 
and  extensively  covered  with  forest;  soil, fertile.  Prod. 

1  cotton,  corn,  sweet  potatoes  and  pork  ;  live  stock.  Cap. 
Greensborough.  Pop.  (1890)  27,501. 

Hale,  in  Texas,  a  N.W.  co. ;  area,  1,100  sq.  m.  Inter¬ 
sected  by  Brazos  river  and  Catfish  creek ;  soil,  a  red. 
sandy  loam ;  iio  timber.  Prod.  Wheat,  corn,  oats,  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Cap.  Plainview.  Pop.  ( 1890)  721. 

Hale'vy.  Ludovico,  novelist  and  librettist,  sou  of 
LfioN  II.,  was  born  i  n  Paris  on  July  1, 18:54 ;  wrote  nearly 
all  the  librettos  for  Offenbach's  popular  operas-bouffe, 
largely  in  collaboration  with  Henry  Meilhac  ;  also,  with 
the  same,  the  plays  Frou-frou ,  Le  Menuet  de  Danse,  Ac. 
His  principal  novel  is  L'Abbe  Constantin. 

Half-tone,  Half-tone  Process.  See  Engrav¬ 
ing,  Photo-. 

Hal'ibnrton,  Thomas  Chandler,  jurist,  politician, 
and  humorist,  was  born  at  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  in 
1796;  studied  law,  became  a  member  of  the  colonial 
legislature,  justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
(1829),  and  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  (1840).  He 
resigned  from  the  bench  in  1842,  removed  to  England, 
and  entered  Parliament  (for  Launceton)  as  a  Conserva¬ 
tive,  in  1859.  His  works  include  several  books  and 
pamphlets  on  Nova  Scotia,  but  he  is  best  known  as  the 
creator  of  Sam  Slick,  whose  humorous  sayings  and 
doings  were  first  published  in  a  series  of  newspaper 
sketches,  and  later  republished  in  book  form.  Died 
August  27, 1865. 

Hal'ifax,  Charles  Montagu,  Earl  of,  statesman, 
born  at  Horton,  Eng.,  in  April,  1661,  entered  the  House 

[_  of  Commons  in  1690,  rose  to  the  first  tank  as  a  par¬ 
liamentary  debater,  and  became,  along  with  Lord  Som¬ 
ers,  the  chief  leader  of  the  Whig  party.  In  1695  he 
was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  in 
1701  was  impeached  by  the  Tory  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  was  acquitted  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
After  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  he  served  as  one  of  the 
regents  of  the  kingdom  until  the  arrival  of  the  new 
sovereign,  George  I.,  who  made  him  his  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury.  Lord  II.  was  a  munificent  patron  of 
literature  and  art;  aided  in  the  foundation  of  the  British 
Museum  and  of  the  Bauk  of  England,  and  called  into 
existence  what  has  since  been  called  the  National  Debt, 
Died  in  1715. 

Hall,  Asaph,  astronomer,  born  at  Goshen,  Conn.,  Oct. 
15, 1829;  studied  astronomy  at  the  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  under  Brunnow,  and  became  assistant  to  Prof.  W. 
C.  Bond  in  the  observatory  at  Harvard ;  appointed  to 
the  position  of  aide  in  the  Naval  Observatory,  Wash¬ 
ington  (1862),  and  in  the  following  year  was  commis¬ 
sioned  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Navy.  Of 
several  expeditions  made  by  him  for  astronomical  obser¬ 
vations,  the  most  important  was  that  to  Vladivostok, 
Siberia,  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus  (1874).  He 
was  the  successor  of  Prof.  Newcomb  in  the  charge  of 
the  great  equatorial  at  Washington  (1875),  and  made 
his  famous  discovery  of  the  satellites  of  Mars  in  1877. 
Many  of  the  results  of  his  work  are  published  in  the 
Washington  Observations.  The  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  of  London  has  awarded  him  a  gold  medal. 

Hall.  Charles  F.,  Arctic  explorer  and  author,  was 
born  in  Cincinnati  in  1825,  and  was  for  some  years  a 
prominent  journalist  in  that  city.  Becoming  deeply 
interested  in  Dr.  Kane's  two  expeditions  to  the  Arctic 
regions,  as  well  as  in  the  various  searches  for  Sir  John 
Franklin,  and  having  devoted  much  of  his  time  and 
study  to  the  subject  of  Polar  exploration,  he  sailed 
(1860)  on  an  expedition  in  search  of  the  lost  navigator, 
defraying  a  considerable  portion  of  the  expense  from 
his  own  means.  He  spent  two  years  and  three  months 
in  the  Arctic  regions  at  this  time,  learned  more  partic¬ 
ulars  in  regard  to  Sir  John’s  death  than  any  previous 
explorer,  and  in  1864  returned  to  the  North  and  spent . 
five  years  there,  mastering  thoroughly  the  Esquimaux  j 
language,  and  adopting  to  a  considerable  extent  their  I 


mode  of  life.  During  this  second  expedition  he  discov- 1 
et  ed  and  brought  home  many  relics  of  the  Franklin  I 
expedition,  and  fully  ascertained  the  time  and  places 
when  and  where  they  had  perished.  After  his  return 
he  devoted  himself  to  scientific  study,  and  in  July,  1871,  [ 
set  sail  a  third  time  for  the  Polar  regions  on  board  the  j 
Polaris,  a  government  steamer  fitted  up  expressly  for! 
him,  with  a  picked  crew,  scientific  observers,  and  all 
necessary  appliances,  the  Congress  of  the  U uited  States 
haviug  appropriated  £100,000  for  the  exploration.  He  i 
expected  to  be  gone  three  or  four  years,  and  was  san-  j 
guine  of  being  able  to  reach  the  North  Pole,  but  died  ! 
in  the  Arctic  regions,  Nov.  8,  1871.  Capt.  H.,  after  his 
return  from  his  first  voyage,  published  a  narrative  j 
entitled  Explorations  and  Adventures  in  the  Arctic  Regions. 

Hall.  Isaac  Hollister,  Orientalist;  born  in  Norwalk, 
Conn.,  Dec.,  12,  1837;  graduate  of  Hamilton  College 
(1859)  ;  subsequently  tutor  there;  admitted  to  the  bar; 
practiced  law  in  New  York  City  (1864-75) ;  held  a  pro-  j 
fessorsliip  in  the  Syrian  Protestant  College  of  Beirut  j 
(1875-77);  later  was  associate  editor  of  The  Sunday 
School  Times,  Philadelphia.  He  was  the  first  to  read  an 
entire  inscription  in  the  Cypriote  language,  and  dis¬ 
covered  in  Beirut  a  Syriac  manuscript  of  the  Gospels, 
Acts,  and  most  of  the  Epistles.  The  manuscript  was 
dated  between  700  and  900  A.D.,  and  its  Gospels  consti¬ 
tuted  the  long-lost  Philoxonian  version  ;  also  discovered 
the  Antilegomena  Epistles  in  the  “Williams  Manu¬ 
script.”  Besides  numerous  articles  on  Oriental  inscrip¬ 
tions  and  other  subjects,  he  wrote  a  Critical  Bibliography 
of  the  Greek  Nets  Testament  as  Published  in  America. 
Died  July  2, 1896. 

Hall.  John,  clergyman ;  born  of  Scottish  parents  in  co. 
Armagh,  Ireland,  July  21,  1829;  educated  in  Belfast 
College;  licensed  to  preach  (1849),  and  went  to  the 
west  of  Ireland  as  a  missionary ;  was  called  to  the  First 
Presbyterian  church  in  Armagh  (1852)  and  to  the 
church  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  Dublin  (1858)  ;  delegate 
from  the  Presbyterian  churches  in  Ireland  to  those  in  the 
U.  S.  (1867),  aud  the  same  year  was  made  pastor  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  church,  New  York,  a  pastor¬ 
ate  which  he  still  holds  (1897).  He  was  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  (1882-90),  and 
is  author  of :  Foundation  Stones  for  Young  Builders ;  A 
Christian  Home :  How  to  Make  and  Maintain  it,  &c. 

Hall.  N  ewman,  Congregational  preacher ;  born  at 
Maidstone,  England,  May  22,  1816;  educated  at  High¬ 
bury  College;  received  the  degree  A. B.  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  London ;  also  won  a  law  scholarship,  and 
obtained  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  (1835)  ;  studied  theology, 
and  was  ordained  in  1842.  His  first  charge  was  in 
Hull.  In  1854  he  became  pastor  of  Surrey  Chapel, 
Black  Friar’s  Road,  London.  He  is  a  Non-Conformist, 
but  uses  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  with 
slight  modifications.  During  the  Civil  War  in  America 
he  was  friendly  to  the  Union,  aud  visited  the  United 
States  (1865)  in  the  endeavor  to  promote  friendship 
between  the  American  and  English  peoples;  made  a 
second  visit  in  1873,  lecturing  in  the  principal  cities, 
and  again  made  a  short  visit  in  1884.  He  is  author 
of:  The  Christian  Philosopher ;  Land  of  the  Forum  and  the 
Vatican ;  Lectures  in  America  ;  Pilgrim  Songs,  &c. 

Hall.  in  Texas,  a  N.W.  co. ;  area,  900  sq.  m. ;  intersected 
by  Red  river.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  dark,  fertile  loam. 
Produets,  wheat,  corn  and  vegetables.  Stock  raising 
is  a  leading  industry.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,500. 

Hal'lel,  n.  [Heb.]  In  the  Jewish  ritual,  Psalms  133 
to  118,  inclusive;  chanted  at  the  Passover,  Pentecost, 
and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 

Hall-marks,  or  IMatc-marks.  ( Manuf .)  Im¬ 
pressions  authorized  by  law  to  be  made  ou  articles  of 
gold  and  silver,  for  the  purpose  of  apprising  the  public 
of  the  true  value  and  fineness  of  the  metal  contained  in 
them.  The  marks  are  a  series  of  symbols,  stamped  in 
an  embossed  style,  of  a  size  varying  with  that  of  the 
article  impressed,  and  usually  stamped  on  every  sepa¬ 
rate  piece  which  is  used  in  making  up  an  article.  In 
the  gold  standards,  figures  are  employed  to  denote  the 
number  of  carats  of  fineness.  Pure  gold  being  reck¬ 
oned  at  24  carats,  the  figure  18  indicates  18  parts  of 
gold  and  6  of  some  inferior  metal.  Gobi  as  low  as  9- 
carat  fineness  is  now  legal,  this  being  a  little  over  one- 
third  pure  gold.  In  hall-marks  the  initials  of  the 
maker’s  name  have  been  used  since  1739,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  figures  for  fineness  various  symbols  are  used 
in  different  countries,  such  as  the  crown  (in  England), 
the  thistle  (in  Scotland),  &c.  The  stamping  is  done  in 
the  assay  office,  so  as  to  secure  the  public  against  false 
marking. 

Hal'lock.  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Kittson 
co.,  on  Great  Northern  R,  R.  Pop.  (1895  )  549. 

Hai'ilia.  n.  [Gr.]  In  ancient  Grecian  games,  the  long 
jump  with  weights  in  the  hands. — Now,  a  game  played 
on  a  board  having  256  squares,  by  2  persons  with  19 
men  each,  or  by  4  with  13  men  each,  the  object  of  the 
players  being  to  get  the  men  into  the  places  occupied 
by  their  opponents. 

Hal'pine.  Charles  Graham,  soldier  and  poet;  born 
at  Oldcastle,  County  Meath,  Ireland,  Nov.  20,  1829; 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Dublin.  In  1S47  he 
went  to  New  York  and  became  connected  with  the  New 
York  Herald,  Times  and  other  papers;  also  contributed 
to  the  Boston  Post;  engaged  in  the  Civil  War,  and  be¬ 
came  brigadier-general  of  volunteers;  was  also  major 
and  brevet  major-general  in  the  regular  army ;  resigned 
his  commissions  in  the  army  in  1864.  Author  of 
humorous  and  other  poems  under  the  pen-name  of 
Private  Miles  O’Reilly.  Died  Aug.  3, 1868. 

Hal'slead,  Murat,  journalist ;  born  in  Butler  co.,  0., 
Sept.  2,  1829;  graduated  at  Farmers’  College,  College 
Hill,  0. ;  became  a  local  reporter  on  the  Cincinnati 
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Enquirer;  news-editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Atlas ;  literary- 
editor  of  The  Columbian  and  Great  West,  aud  (1856)  the 
chief  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial, 
of  which  he  continued  chief  editor  when  the  Commer¬ 
cial  and  Gazette  were  consolidated  (1882).  In  1890  he 
became  editor  of  the  The  Standard  Union,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  Wrote  The  Story  of  Cuba  (1896),  and  has  con¬ 
tributed  many  special  articles  to  various  newspapers. 

Hal'stead,  ill  Kansas,  a  city  of  Harvey  co.,  on  Little 
Arkansas  river,  10  m.  W.  of  Newton,  on  A.,  T.  &  S.  Fe 
R.R.;  has  flour  mills,  grain  elevators  and  a  creamery. 
Shiiis  largely  of  farm  produce  and  live  stock.  Pop. 
(18951  694. 

Ham'blen,  in  Tennessee,  an  E.  county ;  area,  150  sq.  m. 
Bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  Holston  river,  on  the  S.  by 
French  Broad  river.  Surface,  hilly  ;  soil,  fertile.  Prod., 
corn,  oats,  wheat,  white  aud  sweet  potatoes,  pork.  Cap. 
Morristown.  Pop.  (1890)  11,418. 

Ham'lxir^,  or  Black  Ham'lHirg,  n.  A  fine 
hot-house  grape. 

— A  variety  of  domestic  fowl.  See  Fowls,  Domestic. 

Haiii'burjger  .Steak.  A  breakfast  dish  of  minced 
beef,  made  up  in  the  form  of  steak  or  in  balls,  and 
fried  or  broiled. 

Hani'ertoii.  Philip  Gilbert,  artist,  was  born  at  Man¬ 
chester,  England,  on  Sept.  10, 1834  ;  after  1859  he  resided 
chiefly  at  Autun,  France.  He  achieved  some  fame  as  a 
landscape  painter,  which  art  he  studied  under  Pettill, 
and  in  Paris  (1855)  under  Wyld;  but  his  canvases  are 
not  generally  popular.  He  invented  the  “ positive  pro¬ 
cess”  of  etching,  on  which  subject  he  wrote  largely; 
founded  The  Portfolio,  a  review  mainly  devoted  to  etch¬ 
ing,  and  contributed  many  art  criticisms  to  leading  jour¬ 
nals  and  magazines.  His  published  works  include: 
Etching  and  Etchers;  Thoughts  about  Art ;  The  Intellectual 
Life ;  The  Unknown  River ;  Observations  on  Heraldry,  &c. 
Died  Nov.  6,  1894. 

Ham'ilton,  Frank  Hastings,  surgeon,  was  born  at 
Wilmington,  Vt.,  Sept.  10.  1813;  graduated  in  medicine 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (1833),  and  began 
practice  at  Auburn,  N.  Y. ;  was  professor  of  surgery  at 
Western  College,  Fairfield,  N.  Y.  (1839),  and  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Geneva  (1840).  In  1844  he  went  to  Buffalo 
with  Drs.  Austin  Flint  and  James  P.  White,  and  estab¬ 
lished  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of 
Buffalo,  H.  being  professor  of  surgery.  In  1860  he 
removed  to  Brooklyn  and  became  the  first  professor  of 
surgery  in  the  Long  Island  Hospital  College.  The 
next  year  he  entered  the  Federal  army  as  surgeon  of 
the  31st  N.  Y.  Volunteers;  was  made  brigade  surgeon 
after  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  in  1862  became 
surgeon  to  Gen.  Keyes’  corps ;  in  1862  was  appointed 
medical  inspector,  U.  S.  A.  He  retired  from  the  service 
in  1863,  and  returned  to  Bellevue  Hospital,  to  the  sur¬ 
gical  staff  of  which  he-had  been  attached  in  1861,  a  con¬ 
nection  that  continued  until  his  death.  Was  professor 
of  surgery  in  the  Medical  College  of  that  institution 
from  1868  to  1875.  He  was  one  of  the  surgeons  who 
vainly  tried  to  save  the  life  of  President  Garfield.  Dr. 
II.  was  one  of  the  most  successful  operators  of  his  day, 
and  a  copious  contributor  to  surgical  literature.  Died 
August  11,  1886. 

Hamilton,  James,  marine  painter,  born  in  Ireland 
about  1820,  was  taken  to  the  U.  S.  in  infancy.  He 
studied  and  practiced  his  profession  in  Philadelphia, 
and  acquired  much  distinction  by  his  illustrations  of 
Dr.  Kane’s  Arctic  Explorations  (1855-56).  He  subse¬ 
quently  confined  himself  almost  exclusively  to  marine 
subjects,  and  his  Niagara,  his  Ocean  Views,  and  his 
pictures  of  naval  engagements  are  well  known.  Died 
in  1878. 

Hamilton,  Sir  William  Rowan,  born  in  Dublin, 
Aug.  3,  1805;  graduated  at  the  Dublin  University  with 
high  honors  in  mathematics;  became  Astronomer 
Royal  for  Ireland  in  1827 ;  was  knighted  in  1835,  and 
president  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  1837.  He  was 
one  of  the  greatest  mathematicians  of  the  age,  pro¬ 
ducing  many  works  of  importance  in  this  science.  His 
fame  rests,  however,  on  his  great  invention,  that  of  the 
calculus  of  quaternions,  which  remains  as  a  monument 
of  analytical  genius.  In  his  Theory  of  Systems  of  Rays 
he  determined  two  new  laws  of  light,  the  internal  and 
external  conical  refraction  of  biaxial  crystals.  Died 
Sept.  2, 1865. 

Hamilton,  in  Kansas,  a  S.W.  co. ;  area,  922  sq.  m. 
Intersected  by  Arkansas  River.  Surface,  undulating 
prairie;  scarcely  any  timber.  Cap.  Syracuse.  Pop. 
(1895)  1,411. 

Hamilton,  in  Nebraska,  a  S.E.  central  co. ;  area,  576 
sq.  m.  Bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  Platte  river,  aud  also 
drained  by  North.  Middle,  and  West  Forks  of  Big  Blue 
river.  Surface,  undulating ;  timber  scarce;  soil,  fertile. 
Products,  wheat,  oats,  corn,  live  stock.  Cap.  Aurora. 
Pop.  (1890)  14,096. 

Hamilton  t’ol'leg^e.  ( Educ .)  An  educational  in¬ 
stitution  located  at  Clinton,  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  founded 
in  1793  as  an  academy,  and  chartered  as  a  college  in 
1812,  it  being  the  third  in  the  State.  It  was  named 
from  Alexander  Hamilton,  its  generous  contributor  and 
one  of  its  first  trustees.  There  are  18  professorships, 
most  of  which  are  endowed.  Connected  with  the  col¬ 
lege  is  the  Maynard-Knox  Law  school ;  also,  the  Edwin 
Litchfield  Observatory,  whose  director,  Dr.  C.  H.  F. 
Peters,  has  the  credit  of  discovering  no  less  than  48 
asteroids  and  making  over  100,000  zone  star  observations. 
It  has  a  library  of  35,000  volumes.  Since  its  organiza¬ 
tion  its  graduates  have  numbered  2,522.  Its  invested 
funds  amount  to  $1370,000. 

Hamilton  roup.  ( Geol .)  An  American  geologi¬ 
cal  formation,  occupying  the  middle  portion  of  the 
Devonian  period,  its  name  being  derived  from  Hamilton, 
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N.  Y.,  Dear  which  it  is  particularly  displayed.  It 
includes  a  considerable  thickness  of  shales,  with  some 
limestone,  and  lies  between  the  Marcellus  and  the 
Genesee  shales,  though  considered  by  some  to  include 
these  shales  also.  This  formation  extends  southward 
along  the  Appalachian  system  into  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia,  and  westward,  it  being  represented  by  a  thin 
shale  in  Ohio  and  calcareous  rocks  further  west.  Flag¬ 
stones  of  excellent  quality,  known  as  Milestone,  are 
obtained  from  its  harder  layers  and  extensively  used, 
especially  in  New  York  City.  Some  of  its  deeper  shaly 
members,  bituminous  in  character,  are  supposed  to  be 
the  chief  source  of  the  petroleum  and  natural  gas  of 
the  overlying  sandstones  in  Pennsylvania  and  West 
Virginia.  The  fossils  include  land  and  water  plants, 
great  numbers  of  invertebrate  animals,  and  fishes. 

Hainilto'nian,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  anyone  of 
several  noted  men  by  the  name  of  Hamilton,  viz.:  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton,  American  statesman  aid  financier 
(1757-1804) ;  Sir  Win.  Hamilton,  Scottish  metaphysician 
and  logician  (1788-185(5) ;  Sir  Wm.  Rowan  Hamilton, 
Irish  mathematician,  who  invented  quaternions  (1805- 
18G5) ;  and,  especially,  James  Hamilton,  who  popular¬ 
ized  a  system  of  language-teaching  called  from  him  the 
Hamiltonian  System,  though  it  was  known  long  before 
and  had  been  recommended  by  Locke  in  bis  Thoughts 
Concerning  Education.  II.  was  born  in  1709,  and  in 
early  life  went  to  Hamburg,  where  ho  studied  German 
under  a  Fren.ch  refugee,  named  D’Angelis.  After 
tw'elve  lessons  he  was  able  to  read  au  easy  book,  his 
tutor  having  discarded  the  use  of  a  grammar  and 
translated  stories  for  his  pupils  word  for  word.  If. 
began  business  in  Paris,  but  on  the  rupture  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  he  was  made  a  prisoner  of  war.  In 
1814  he  came  to  America  and  commenced  teaching  in 
New  York  on  the  method  of  H’Angelis.  In  1823  he 
returned  to  England,  taught  with  success  in  Manchester 
and  visited  other  cities,  attracting  crowds  of  people. 
His  system  excited  both  favorable  attention  and  oppo¬ 
sition.  It  was  denounced  by  some  as  quackery,  but 
was  warmly  defended  by  Sydney  Smith  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  of  June,  1826.  H.  died  in  Dublin,  in  1831.  The 
so-called  “natural  method”  of  teaching  languages, 
popular  at  the  present  day,  appears  to  be  largely  an 
adaptation  of  his  system. 

Xlam'ler.  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Henry  co..  on 
B.  &  0.  anil  L.  V.  R.  Rs. ;  has  manufactures  of  staves 
and  lumber.  Pop.  (1897)  about  600. 

Ham'Iin.  II  ANNiBAi.,  statesman,  liorn  in  Maine,  1809, 
practiced  law  from  1833  till  1851,  having  become  mean¬ 
while  a  member  of  the  Legislature  and  Speaker  of  the 
House  for  three  years.  In  1843  he  was  elected  to  Con¬ 
gress  by  the  Democrats,  aud  there  distinguished  him¬ 
self  as  an  opponent  of  slavery.  In  1848  he  became  a 
member  of  the  U.  S.  Senate,  and  in  1856  left  his  party  to 
enter  the  ranks  of  the  newly-formed  Republican  oppo¬ 
sition.  In  1857  he  was  elected  governor  of  his  native 
State,  reelected  Senator  in  1857,  aud  in  1860  he  was 

'  elected  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  on  the  same 
ticket  with  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  presided  over  the  Senate 
with  great  dignity.  In  Jan.,  1869,  he  was  again  sent  to 
the  Senate,  and  was  reelected  in  1875  ;  was  U.  S.  minister 
to  Spain  (1881).  Died  in  1891. 

XI a  ml  i II .  in  South  Dakota,  an  E.  co. ;  area,  545  sq.  m. 
Intersected  by  Big  Sioux  river,  and  contains  several 
lakes.  Surface,  undulating ;  timber  scarce ;  soil,  fertile. 
Products,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  corn,  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables.  Cap.  Castle  wood.  Pop.  (1895  )  5,225. 

Htmi'line  University.  ( Educ .)  A  collegiate  insti¬ 
tution  located  at  Ilamline,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  founded  in 
1854  by  Bishop  Ilamline,  of  the  Methodist  Church,  at 
Red  Wing,  Minn.,  where  it  remained  15  years.  It  is 
open  to  both  sexes,  and  offers  two  courses  of  study,  a 
scientific  and  a  classical,  each  four  years  in  length. 

Ilam'iiiond,  James  Hamilton,  statesman;  born  at 
Newberry,  S.  C.,  Nov.  15,  1807.  His  father,  Elisha  H., 
was  president  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  there  Janies 
graduated  in  1825;  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  edited  the 
Southern  Times  at  Columbia.  He  was  an  ardent  advo¬ 
cate  of  State  rights,  and  organized  the  military  force 
which  South  Carolina  raised  to  resist  the  national  gov¬ 
ernment  in  1833;  member  of  Congress  from  South  Car¬ 
olina  (1835-37);  governor  of  that  State  (1842-44); 
elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  (1857).  The  reopening  of 
the  slave  trade,  which  was  then  being  agitated,  he 
opposed  in  a  public  speech  at  Columbia  (1858).  On  the 
secession  of  his  State  (1860)  he  retired  from  the  Senate, 
though  taking  no  part  in  the  Civil  War;  became 
president  of  South  Carolina  College  in  1861.  Died 
Nov.  13,  1864. 

XI aiii'iiioixl,  William  Alexander,  physician,  was 
born  at  Annapolis,  Mil.,  in  1828;  graduated  in  medicine 
from  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  (1848)  ; 
entered  the  U.  S.  army  as  assistant  surgeon  in  1849,  and 
remained  in  the  service  until  1860,  when  he  resigned 
to  take  the  chair  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the 
University  of  Maryland.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  he  again  proffered  his  services  to  the  Federal 
government,  accepting  a  low  rank  on  the  surgical  staff; 
but  by  reason  of  his  energy  and  executive  ability  he 
soon  became  surgeon-general  of  the  army,  with  the 
rank  of  brigadier.  He  was  court-martialed  and  dis¬ 
missed  in  1864,  having,  it  was  alleged,  given  offense  to 
some  of  his  superior  officers ;  but  in  1879  he  was  re¬ 
stored  to  his  place  and  rank,  at  the  direction  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  placed  on  the  retired  list.  On  leaving  the 
army  he  went  to  New  York  and  became  noted  as  a 
specialist  in  nervous  diseases,  being  professor  of  that 
branch  at  Bellevue  (1868-73)  and  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York  (1873-82) ;  was  one  of  the  founders 

;  of  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School.  Dr. 


I  H.  has  written  voluminously  on  medical  subjects,  and 
has  also  produced  some  notable  novels  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  works,  among  which  may  be  mentioned,  Lai 
(1884)  ;  A  Strong-Minded  H  oman  (1885),  and  On  the 
Susquehanna  (1887). 

II  a  in  inoiiil .  in  Indiana,  a  city  of  Lake  co.,  20  m.  S.S.E. 
of  Chicago,  on  eight  lines  of  R.  Rs. ;  a  manufacturing 
center,  with  steel  spring,  nail,  flour,  carriage,  chemical, 
and  syrup  factories,  large  slaughter  house,  distillery, 
Ac.  Pop.  (1897)  about  11,200. 

Iliimp'llcil,  in  Massachusetts,  a  post-town  of  Hampden 
co.;  has  important  manufactures.  Pop.  (1895)  831. 

Ilniiip' ton,  Wade,  soldier  aud  statesman,  born  at 
Columbia,  S.  C.,  in  1818,  being  the  grandson  of  Gen. 
Wade  }{.,  of  Revolutionary  fame.  He  graduated  at 
South  Carolina  College;  served  both  in  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  his  State;  entered  the  Con¬ 
federate  army  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  took 
part  in  many  engagements,  was  several  times  wounded 
aud  reached  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  He  was 
elected  governor  of  South  Carolina  (1878);  U.  S.  Sen¬ 
ator  (1879-91);  and  in  1893  was  appointed  U.  S.  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Railways. 

Hampton,  in  South  Carolina,  a  S.  county;  area,  1,141 
sq.  m.  Bounded  by  Savannah  river  on  the  W.  and  Big 
Saikehatchie  river  on  the  E.,  and  intersected  by  Coosa- 
watchie  river.  Surface,  level ;  soil,  fertile.  Prod.,  corn, 
cotton,  sweet  potatoes.  Cap.  Hampton.  Pop.  (1890) 
20,544. 

Hampton  In'st it n to.  (Educ.)  A  normal  college 
for  colored  and  Indian  youths  of  both  sexes,  founded  in 
1868  at  Hampton,  Va.,  which  has  performed  excellent 
work  in  the  free  education  of  the  classes  named.  It 
has  at  present  80  instructors  and  800  pupils,  and  has 
productive  funds  amounting  to  $460,000,  with  a  total 
income  in  1896  of  $143,455. 

II  ami.  in  South  Dakota,  an  E.  cen.  co;  area,  1,435  sq.  m. 
Surface,  rolling,  well  watered  by  numerous  small  lakes 
aud  streams  ;  soil,  very  fertile.  Cap.  Miller.  Pop.  (1895) 
4,657. 

Ilnntrimll,  ».  (Games.)  A  game  of  ball,  especially 
popular  in  Ireland,  in  which  the  ball  is  struck  with  the 
hand.  It  is  played  in  a  walled  court. 

lllin'dicappiiig',  n.  (Sports.)  A  term  used  in 
various  games  and  sports  to  denote  the  placing  of  com¬ 
petitors  on  such  a  footing  that  all  shall  have,  as  nearly' 
as  possible,  an  equal  chance  of  winning.  Thus,  in 
horse-racing,  when  the  speed  of  one  horse  has  been 
ascertained  to  be  greatly  superior  to  that  of  another, 
the  swifter  of  the  two,  in  a  handicap  race,  is  made  to 
carry  extra  weight  to  an  amount  that  shall  be  deemed 
sufficient  to  reduce  its  speed  to  a  level  with  that  of  its 
antagonist.  Where  the  public  performances  of  a  horse 
have  been  exceptionally  good,  and  when  both  speed 
and  endurance  are  found  to  be  of  an  unusually  high 
character,  the  penalty  inflicted  in  all  future  handicaps 
is  very  great,  amounting  sometimes  to  a  weight  many 
pounds  above  that  of  very  inferior  competitors.  Though 
principally  pertaining  to  horse-racing,  handicapping  is 
resorted  in  many  other  sports.  In  games  such  as  chess 
and  draughts,  certain  “  men”  are  allowed  to  the  inferior 
player;  in  billiards,  the  better  of  two  allows  his  antago¬ 
nist  a  certain  number  of  “points,”  so  as  to  equalize  or 
handicap  their  respective  games ;  at  cricket,  an  eleven 
especially  expert  will  sometimes  play  against  twenty-two 
others,  the  competition  being  at  times  very  close.  In 
Bwimmingand  in  pedestiianism,  the  inferior  competitors 
are  allowed  a  certain  start;  in  yachting,  the  vessel  of 
greater  tonnage  is  handicapped  with  lesser  ones,  by 
allowing  them  extra  time  for  the  performance  of  the 
race.  For  instance,  a  fifty-  and  thirty-ton  yacht  start 
for  a  race,  the  former  allowing  the  latter,  say,  five 
minutes.  They  start  together,  and  the  heavier  yacht 
reaches  home,  say,  three  minutes  ahead  of  the  lighter; 
in  that  case,  the  lighter  yacht’s  handicap  of  five  min¬ 
utes  gives  her  the  race  by  two  minutes,  though  she  was 
last  to  reach  home.  The  principle  of  handicapping  is 
the  same,  whether  applied  to  field  6ports  or  home  amuse¬ 
ments;  it  is  the  art  of  endeavoring  to  equalize,  by 
certain  penalties,  the  good,  the  bad,  and  indifferent. 

HaiMls'boroug'll,  in  Mississippi,  a  post-township  of 
Harrison  co.,  1  m.  W.  of  Mississippi  City,  and  3  m.  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  has  several  lumber  mills.  Pop. 
(1890)  1,021. 

Hank'y-pank'y,  n.  Jugglery ;  trickery.  (Equiva¬ 
lent  to  hocus-pocus.) 

II  an'nay,  James,  critic  and  novelist;  born  at  Dum¬ 
fries,  Scotland,  Feb.  17,  1827  ;  entered  the  navy  and  was 
dismissed  at  eighteen  by  a  court-martial  sentence,  after¬ 
ward  quashed  as  irregular.  He  early  gave  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  study  of  genealogy,  heraldry,  the  classics, 
and  the  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  edited 
the  Edinburgh  Couranl  for  some  years ;  was  subsequently 
British  consul  at  Barcelona.  He  published  novels,  lec¬ 
tures,  and  essays;  they  include :  Singleton  Eoutenoy  ;  Eus¬ 
tace  Conyers ;  Lectures  on  Satire  and  Satirists ;  Essays  from 
the  Quarterly  Review,  <fcc.  Died  Jan.  3, 1873. 

Hans' ford,  in  Texas,  a  N.W.  co.,  area,  910  sq.  m. 
Drained  by  small  creeks.  Cap.  Hansford.  Pop.  (1890) 
133. 

Han'son,  in  South  Dakota,  a  S.E.  co. ;  area,  435  sq.  m. ; 
intersected  by  Dakota  river.  Surface,  undulating  prairie; 
soil,  fertile.  Cap.  Alexandria.  Pop.  (1895)  4,606. 

Har'  a-Itar'i,  n.  Self-disembowelment ;  a  form  of  ju- 1 
dicial  suicide  permitted  in  Japan  in  the  case  of  nobles 
and  army  officers  as  an  escape  from  the  disgrace  of 
ordinary  execution.  This  method  of  suicide  had  long 
been  practiced  in  Japan  by  members  of  the  military 
class  in  case  of  dishonor,  but  for  several  centuries  has 
been  a  recognized  mode  of  capital  punishment,  and  as 
such  has  become  surrounded  with  elaborate  ceremonies. 


It  is  said,  however,  that  within  the  past  200  years  actual 
suicide  rarely  takes  place,  a  friend  or  kinsman  of  the 
condemned  person  being  present  prepared  to  strike  off 
his  head  with  a  sword-blow  at  the  moment  he  is  about 
to  plunge  the  dirk  into  his  bowels.  The  execution 
takes  place  in  the  palace  or  garden  of  a  daimio,  and  in 
the  presence  of  official  witnesses  whose  duty  it  is  to  see 
that  it  is  duly  performed  aud  to  identify  the  head  after 
decapitation. 

Ilar'bor  Springs,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village,  cap. 
of  Emmet  co.,  on  G.  R.  and  I.  R.  R.,  8  miles  N.W.  of 
Petoskey  ;  a  summer  resort,  on  Little  Traverse  Bay  ;  has 
lumber  mills,  tootli-pick  and  other  factories,  shipments 
of  lumber,  farm  produce,  and  fish.  Pop.  (1894)  923. 

Har'bors,  Arlili'cial.  (Engineering.)  Natural 
harbors  are  those  found  in  the  depressions  of  an  irregu¬ 
lar  coast  line,  where  nature  has  provided  water  of  a 
depth,  area,  anchorage,  facility  of  entrance,  and  protec¬ 
tion  from  winds  and  waves  suitable  for  the  shelter  and 
safety  of  vessels.  Artificial  harbors  are  those  in  which 
man  has  assisted  nature  by  the  aid  of  breakwaters  and 
dock  walls  and  the  use  of  the  dredge.  Most  of  these  lie 
near  the  mouths  of  rivers  or  inlets,  where  the  tidal  flow 
serves  as  an  aid  to  the  entrance  of  ships.  Where  the 
range  of  the  tides  is  great  (from  20  to  40  feet  in  various 
instances)  vessels  of  deep  draught  can  pass  in  and  out 
at  high  tide,  while  wet  docks  are  provided  for  their 
reception  at  low  tide.  Such  is  the  case  at  Liverpool, 
London,  Cardiff,  Boulogne,  Calais,  Havre,  and  other 
European  ports.  (See  Docks.)  But  usually  the  assist¬ 
ance  to  nature  consists  in  works  designed  to  produce  a 
deep  water  channel  over  the  “outer  bar,”  such  an 
obstruction  being  an  inevitable  and  characteristic  fea- 
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ture  of  all  alluvial  coasts.  This  effect  cannot  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  any  one  manner,  conditions  differing  so  widely 
that  nearly  every  instance  calls  for  some  special  treat¬ 
ment ;  and  millions  of  dollars  are  often  spent  ineffec¬ 
tively  through  a  misunderstanding  of  the  conditions  of 
nature.  The  state  of  affairs  to  be  dealt  with  differs  in 
almost  every  instance,  there  being  often  wide  diver¬ 
gences  in  tidal  and  inland  conditions.  Thus,  the  tidal 
range  may  be  large  and  the  inner  reservoir  large,  or  in 
other  cases  small,  with  little  fresh  water  drainage. 
Again,  there  may  be  little  tidal  fluctuation  and  a  large 
interior  bay,  with  little  river  water  (as  at  Galveston). 
There  may,  again,  be  a  strong  river 
flow,  no  water  basin,  and  feeble 
water  tides  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
Mississippi),  or  the  same  conditions 
with  no  tides  (as  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube  and  the  Volga). 

In  selecting  a  plan  of  treatment, 
the  engineer  must  take  all  the  ex¬ 
isting  conditions  into  account,  and 
choose  that  which  seems  to  give  the 
best  hope  of  success — with  the  con¬ 
stant  depressing  consideration  that 
the  unstable  waters  may  refuse  to 
work  as  he  designs  and  set  at 
naught  his  best-laid  plans.  As  a 
general  rule  two  jetties  are  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  the 
force  of  the  flow  during  ebb  tide 
upon  a  limited  section  of  the  bar, 
and  thus  causing  the  water  to  scour 
a  channel  through  it.  Many  In¬ 
stances  of  this  kind  might  be  cited 
in  which  a  degree  of  success  has 
been  attained;  but  an  examination 
of  these  instances  shows  that  the 
function  of  the  jetties  is  mainly  to 
protect  the  channel  by  arresting  the 
littoral  drift,  while  dredging  must 
often  come  into  play  to  maintain 
the  desired  depth.  An  advance  of 
the  jetties  also  becomes  requisite  as 
deposits  of  sand  build  the  shore  out¬ 
ward,  the  bar  being  thus  pushed 
bodily  seaward  without  increasing 
its  depth.  The  successful  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  jetty  system  by  Captain 
Eads  to  the  improvement  of  the 
South  Pass  of  the  Mississippi  is  too 
well-known  to  need  description.  It 
will  suffice  to  6ay  that  he  secured 
a  depth  of  channel  of  over  thirty  feet. 

Here  there  was  little  tidal  action  to 
deal  with.  There  was  none  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube, 
where  a  similar  success  has  been  attained.  From  the 
Sulina  branch  of  this  river  piers  or  jetties  were  carried 
out  from  points  on  the  shore  2,500  feet  apart,  the  piers 
being  respectively  5,850  and  4,310  feet  long,  and  con¬ 
verging  outwardly  to  a  parallel  section  600  feet  apart. 
When  this  work  was  begun,  in  1&56,  the  depth  of  chan¬ 
nel  varied  from  7  to  11  feet,  with  the  hulls  and  masts 
of  wrecks  to  guide  the  mariner  to  the  deepest  water. 
When  it  ended,  in  1872,  an  effective  depth  of  20  feet  was 
gained,  and  this  has  since  been  maintained.  Another 
instance  of  jetty  construction  in  tideless  waters  is  that 
of  the  harbor  ot  Libau,  Russia,  on  the  Baltic  sea,  where 
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parallel  jetties  were  built  350  feet  apart  and  the  channel 
dredged  to  20  feet.  It  shoaled  to  13  feet.  The  jetties 
were  then  extended  and  the  channel  again  dredged, 
hut  still  with  unsatisfactory  results.  It  was  Anally 
decided  in  1887  to  construct  an  outer  harbor,  as  at  Bou¬ 
logne,  Madras,  and  many  other  places,  by  building  two 
curved  moles  or  breakwaters  each  over  a  mile  in  length. 
Another  interesting  work  of  this  character  was  that 
performed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  Rotterdam  navi¬ 
gable  communication  with  the  sea.  There  the  waters 
of  the  Rhine,  Scheldt  and  Meuse 
combine  and  discharge  into  the 
North  Sea,  producing  a  bar  at 
their  mouth.  The  method  of 
proceeding  Anally  adopted  was 
to  cut  a  new  channel  for  the 
Neiuwe  Maas,  one  of  the  chan¬ 
nels,  through  the  bounding  pen¬ 
insula  known  as  Hook  of 
Holland,  and  to  prolong  it  into 
deep  water  by  diverging  piers 
or  jetties.  These'  jetties,  com¬ 
posed  of  fascine  work  with  stone, 
extend  into  the  North  Sea  with 
a  to  till  length  of  2,800  meters. 

Though  in  a  measure  successful, 
constant  dredging  is  required  to 
maintain  the  desired  depth  of 
channel.  In  certain  instances, 
as  those  at  Bilboa,  Spain,  the 
month  of  the  Columbia  river, 

Oregon,  &c.,  important  results 
have  been  gained  by  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  single  jetty,  so 
built  as  to  obstruct  the  littoral 
drift. 

American  Jetties. — Interest¬ 
ing  examples  of  jetty  construc¬ 
tion  in  American  waters  may  be 
here  given.  The  most  extensive 
operation  of  this  kind  is  that 
undertaken  at  Galveston,  Texas, 
where  two  convergent  jetties  of 
rip-rap  construction,  on  mattress 
foundation,  are  being  extended 
across  the  outer  bar,  their  total 
length  to  be  over  10  miles  and 
their  external  opening  7,000  feet. 

As  yet  the  bar  has  advanced  as 
rapidly  as  the  jetty,  and  the 
ultimate  result  of  this  effort  is  problematical.  A  simi¬ 
lar  effort  to  improve  the  channel  leading  to  Charleston 
harbor  has  been  made,  as  yet  with  little  success.  At 
Sabine  Pass,  Texas,  two  parallel  jetties,  half  a  mile 
apart,  have  caused  a  scour  through  soft  mud  to  a  depth 
of  10  feet.  Other  American  examples  might  be  adduced, 


as  fast  as  constructed.  This  proved  to  be  a  cheap  and  | 
rapid  method,  and  these  jetties,  600  feet  apart,  have  ; 
yielded  18%  feet  of  water. 

New  Harbors. — In  certain  localities  where  nature 
has  provided  none  of  the  elements  of  a  harbor,  but 
where  the  needs  of  commerce  demand  shelter  for  vessels, 
it  has  become  necessary  to  create  a  harbor.  Of  these, 
one  of  the  best-known  examples  is  that  of  Port  Said  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Here  was  a  sandy 
coast  and  sea-bottom  and  a  straight  line  of  shore.  The 
harbor  was  constructed  by  building  two  breakwaters, 
of  which  the  longest  extends  outward  from  the  shore 
6,940  feet.  It  is  constructed,  near  the  shore,  of  rubble 
and  concrete  blocks,  but  in  its  outer  portions  entirely 
of  large  blocks  of  artiAcial  stone,  made  of  sand  and 
hydraulic  lime,  and  hardening  with  age.  Each  block 
weighs  25  tons.  The  area  enclosed  is  about  450  acres, 
the  average  depth  being  only  13  or  14  feet  except  in  the 
ship  channel,  where  it  is  kept  from  25  to  28  feet.  A 
similar  new-created  harbor  exists  at  the  extremity  of 
the  canal,  which  has  been  constructed  from  Amsterdam 
and  opens  into  the  North  Sea  through  a  coast  formed  of 
sand  dunes.  The  piers  built  out  from  the  shore  are 
1,200  meters  apart  at  their  shore  ends,  but  converge  to 
an  entrance  of  260  meters,  tlieir  length  being  1,545 
meters.  The  area  of  the  harbor  formed  is  135  acres, 
with  a  depth  of  25  to  28  feet.  Here  the  foundation  is 
of  rip-rap  stone,  on  which  is  built  up  a  wall  of  concrete 
blocks.— OtUer  Harbors.  At  Cerea,  Brazil,  a  open  iron 
viaduct  has  been  built  from  the  unprotected  shore  across 
the  breakers  for  a  length  of  2,400  feet,  beyond  which 
extends  a  curving  breakwater  for  about  2,000  feet.  The 
viaduct  gives  free  passage  to  the  littoral  currents;  and 
the  outer  cove,  which  is  thus  prevented  from  silting  up, 
affords  a  considerable  degree  of  protection  to  vessels.  A 
similar  work  has  been  constructed  at  Rosslare,  Ireland, 
with  successful  results.  In  many  instances,  as  in 
Dover,  Alexandria,  Algiers,  &c.,  a  bight  in  the  coast  has 
been  utilized  as  a  harbor  by  building  an  arm  across  the  j 
exposed  seaway.  A  recent  and  important  example  of  j 
this  is  to  be  seen  at  Ponto  Delgado,  in  the  Azores, 
where  an  extensive  stone  breakwater  has  been  built,  of 
nearly  a  mile  in  length.  In  various  other  cases  islands 
have  been  utilized,  by  the  aid  of  breakwater  constmc- 
tion,  to  form  harbors;  though  in  many  instances  shoals 
have  been  produced  by  the  currents  due  to  the  artiAcial 
structure.  A  similar  shoal  has  been  caused  by  the 
breakwater  at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  Bay,  from 
which  many  wrecks  have  arisen.  Operations  have 
begun  here  for  the  construction  of  a  new  and  much 
more  extensive  breakwater  on  the  shoals  known  as  the 
Shears,  where  it  is  designed  to  form  a  national  harbor 
of  refuge  for  vessels  of  deep  draught.  Numerous  other 
works  of  an  interesting  character  might  be  described, 
but  the  above  must  serve  for  typical  examples,  space 
not  permitting  a  more  extended  treatment.  See  Docks. 
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Fig.  2922. — one  of  the  galveston  jetties— looking  shoreward. 


hut  the  above  are  among  the  most  notable.  Various 
methods  of  constructing  the  jetties  are  employed,  in 
some  cases  bags  of  concrete  being  sunk  for  the  founda¬ 
tion  and  built  upon  by  concrete  blocks.  In  others  rip¬ 
rap,  or  loose  stones,  are  used  for  foundation  and  super¬ 
structure.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos  river,  Texas, 
the  jetties  were  made  of  mattresses  loaded  with  sand 
and  stone,  which  were  lowered  by  ropes  from  a  trestle 


Harbors  of  the  United!  States.  These  harbors 
may,  for  convenience,  be  embraced  in  four  divisions : 
the'  Atlantic  seaboard,  the  Gulf  coast,  the  PaciAc  coast, 
and  the  Great  Lakes. 

Atlantic. — The  coast  of  Maine  is  amply  provided  with 
harbors,  including  that  of  Calais,  with  8  feet  of  water  over 
bar ;  Eastport,  whose  harbor  is  free  from  ice  during  the 
winter,  but  whose  roads  are  not  tenable  in  a  northeast 


gale;  Rockland,  33  feet  deep  near  the  city;  French¬ 
man’s  Bay,  which  is  deep  and  easily  accessible ;  Penob¬ 
scot  Bay,  which  extends  inwards  28  miles;  Bangor, 
with  6  to  14  fathoms  up  to  the  town  of  Bucksport; 
Liuekiu’s  Bay,  with  a  least  depth  of  30  feet,  but  used 
only  as  a  harbor  of  refuge  ;  Wiscasset,  one  of  the  best 
harbors  in  the  country;  Bath,  carrying  5  fathoms  for 
12  miles  up  the  Kennebec  river ;  Casco  Bay,  18  miles 
long  aud  12  wide,  with  numerous  islands ;  Portland, 
which  carries  16  feet  up  to  the  wharves;  Richmond 
Island  Harbor,  an  excellent  harbor  of  refuge ;  and 
Winter  Harbor,  5%  miles  below  Saco.  Portsmouth 
Harbor,  N.  H.,  formed  by  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
Piscataqua  river,  carries  6  fathoms  up  to  the  city,  and 
is  the  site  of  an  important  naval  station— the  Ports¬ 
mouth  Navy  Yard.  Newbury  port  Harbor  is  obstructed 
by  a  bar  with  only  6  feet  of  water — which  is  being 
widened.  Rockport  Harbor,  with  8  fathoms  in  the 
inner  and  11  in  the  outer  roads,  is  the  best  harbor  of 
refuge  on  the  northern  shore  of  Cape  Ann.  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bay,  with  its  width  of  38  miles  between  Cape  Ann 
and  Cape  Cod,  has  the  Ave  important  harbors  of  Boston, 
Salem,  Gloucester,  Plymouth  aud  Provincetown.  Of 
these,  that  of  Boston  has  21  feet  through  the  main 
channel  at  any  tide,  with  9' 4  feet  mean  rise  and  fall 
of  tide.  The  harbor  of  Provincetown  is  one  of  the 
Anest  on  the  coast,  it  having  good  holding  ground, 
plenty  of  water  and  (usually)  freedom  from  ice,  while 
easy  of  access.  Sandwich  Harbor,  in  the  southwest  part 
of  Cape  Cod  Bay,  is  difficult  to  enter,  but  is  of  interest 
as  the  entrance  to  the  projected  canal  from  Cape  Cod 
Bay  to  Buzzard’s  Bay.  On  Vineyard  Sound  are  three 
good  harbors:  Wood’s  Hole,  Edgartown  and  Vineyard 
Haven.  Buzzard’s  Bay,  20  miles  long,  has  deep  water 
throughout,  its  entrance  showing  a  depth  of  from  9  to  12 
fathoms  in  mid-channel.  Its  most  important  harbor  is 
that  of  New  Bedford,  whose  inner  portion,  16  feet  deep, 
is  entered  through  a  narrow  and  crooked  channel. 
The  outer  harbor  is  an  open  roadstead  with  27  feet. 
The  outer  harbor  of  Newport  has  a  depth  sufficient  for 
the  largest  ships.  The  inner  harbor  has  19  feet  of 
depth.  Block  Island  Basin  is  an  artiAcial  harbor  formed 
by  the  government  for  the  shelter  of  small  vessels. 
Good  anchorage  can  be  had  up  to  Bristol  aud  Provi¬ 
dence.  Long  Island  Sound  presents  the  harbors  of 
New  London  and  New  Haven,  with  various  smaller 
shelters.  That  of  New  London,  formed  by  the  lower 
course  of  the  Thames,  is  3  miles  long  and  30  feet  deep, 
forming  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  country.  The 
noble  harbor  of  New  York,  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  East  and  Hudson  rivers,  is  of  world-wide  fame. 
Its  main  entrance  is  through  the  narrows,  between 
Staten  and  Long  Islands,  at  whose  mouth,  7  or  8  miles 
below  the  Upper  Bay,  lies  lower  New  York  Bay,  which 
is  sufficient  in  capacity  to  hold  all  the  Aeets  of  the 
world.  There  are  no  harbors  of  other  than  minor  im¬ 
portance  on  the  New  Jersey  coast.  The  Delaware 
Breakwater  gives  a  depth  of  4  to  5  fathoms  within  the 
mouth  of  Delaware  Bay,  forming  a  harbor  whose  capa¬ 
city  will  be  greatly  increased  by  the  new  breakwater 
now  under  contract,  while  the  dredging  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  river  promises  a  channel  of  between  4  and  5 
fathoms  to  the  wharves  of  Philadelphia.  On  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  coast,  Hampton  Roads  offers  a  rendezvous  for  a 
Aeet,  with  plenty  of  water  for  vessels  of  any  size,  from 
the  entrance  of  Chesapeake  Bay  to  within  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  of  Fortress  Monroe.  Newport  News  has  25  feet 
of  water,  and  21  feet  can  be  carried,  through  a  narrow 
channel,  to  Norfolk.  Southward,  the  next  harbor  of 
importance  is  that  of  Fort  Macon,  w  here  there  is  good 
anchorage  in  18  to  30  feet  of  water.  The  shipping 
towns  of  Wilmington  and  Newberne,  N.  C.,  have  but 
7  or  8  feet  depth  of  water.  Georgetown,  S.  C.,  a  ship¬ 
ping  town,  has  but  7%  feet  over  the  bar,  but  Charles¬ 
ton  has  14  feet  on  the  bar  and  21  feet  in  the  channel 
inside.  Port  Royal  has  a  Ane  haibor,  with  21  feet 
over  the  bar,  while  Savannah,  Ga.,  has  17  feet  over 
the  bar,  and  9  feet  inside  to  the  city.  Brunswick, 
Ga.,  has  one  of  the  best  harbors  on  the  coast,  from  1  to 
5  miles  wide  and  20  miles  in  depth,  with  a  deep,  wide 
channel  of  approach.  The  depth  over  the  bar  is  17 
feet.  On  the  Florida  coast  the  harbors  are  those  of  St. 
Mary’s,  Fernandina,  Jacksonville,  and  St.  Augustine, 
none  of  them  with  more  than  11  feet  of  water  over  the 
bar. 

Gulf  Coast. — The  harbor  of  Key  West  has  several 
channels  of  entrance,  of  which  the  Main  Ship  Channel 
has  23  feet  of  water  and  the  S.  W.  Channel  30  feet. 
Within  there  is  good  anchorage  for  the  largest  vessels. 
The  Dry  Tortugas,  a  group  of  islets  at  the  S.  W.  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  Florida  reefs,  form  a  deep  and  wide 
harbor,  offering  excellent  anchorage.  Tampa  Pay  is  an 
estuary  6  to  10  miles  w  ide,  22  miles  deep,  with  anchorage 
in  4  to  5  fathoms.  Appalacliicola  has  a  depth  of  15  feet 
over  the  bar,  though  there  is  only  4  feet  at  the  towm. 
Just  north  of  Cape  San  Bias  lies  St.  Joseph’s  Bay,  a 
large,  deep  and  commodious  harbor,  easy  of  access, 
offering  excellent  anchorage,  and  capable  of  being 
entered  in  a  gale.  The  entrance  is  a  mile  wide,  writh  19 
feet  of  water.  St.  Andrew’s  Bay,  with  13  feet,  and 
Pensacola  Bay,  with  19  feet,  follow^,  and  are  succeeded 
by  Mobile  Bay,  an  estuary  30  miles  long,  with  Bon 
Secours  Bay,  10  miles  long  and  10  wide,  just  within  its 
entrance ;  18  feet  can  be  carried  through  a  dredged  chan¬ 
nel  to  the  city  of  Mobile.  New  Orleans  has  a  channel 
26  feet  deep  leading  between  Captain  Eads’s  famous 
jetties  in  the  South  Pass,  but  with  less  depth  in  the 
other  passes.  West  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
lies  Barataria  Bay,  an  extensive  body  of  water,  once  the 
harboring  place  of  pirates.  Further  west  are  Tainbalier 
and  Atchafalaya  bays,  with  no  great  depths  of  water. 
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and  the  harbor  of  Galveston,  Texas,  which  has  11  feet 
on  the  outer  bar  and  9%  feet  at  the  city  wharves. 
Brazos  Santiagos  lias  21  feet  at  its  wharves,  but  only  6 
feet  can  be  carried  over  its  bar. 

Pacific  Coast. — This  coast  is  not  remarkable  for  the 
number  or  extent  of  its  harbors,  though  those  of  Puget 
Sound  and  San  Francisco  are  of  unsurpassed  excellence. 
Of  the  Puget  Sound  harbors,  the  first  to  present  itself  is 
Port  Townsend,  with  5  to  9  fathoms  close  up  to  the 
shores.  The  harbor  of  Steilacoom  has  6  to  15  fathoms 
near  the  town,  and  Seattle  presents  deep  anchorage  off 
its  wharves.  Oregon’s  only  harbor  is  that  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  river,  whose  bar  sometimes  presents 
27  feet  of  water,  but  is  a  of  variable  depth.  Inside,  to 
Astoria,  there  is  a  depth  of  28  feet,  and  a  good  depth  to 
the  city  of  Portland.  Crescent  City  harbor,  California, 
is  a  dangerous  one  on  account  of  its  many  shoals  and 
rocks,  though  25  feet  anchorage  can  be  found  inside. 
Shallower  harbors  are  those  of  Trinidad  Bay,  Mendo¬ 
cino,  Benicia,  Drake’s  Bay,  and  Vallejo.  The  harbor  of 
San  Francisco  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world ;  23  feet 
can  be  carried  over  the  bar  and  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
bay.  Further  south  are  the  harbors  of  Santa  Cruz,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Diego  Bay,  the  last- 
named  the  best  harbor  on  the  coast  after  that  of  San 
Francisco.  Its  entrance  is  over  a  bar  21  feet  deep,  the 
harbor  within  being  6  miles  long  and  in  its  broadest 
part  2  miles  wide. 

Larks. — -On  the  Great  Lakes  may  be  named  the 
harbors  of  Grand  Marais,  Grand  Island,  Copper  Harbor, 
Portage,  Superior,  Saginaw,  Presque  Island,  Ac. — Of  the 
American  harbors  named,  those  in  which  nature  has 


made  the  best  provision  for  the  demands  of  commerce 
are  Portland,  New  York,  Norfolk,  Port  Royal,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  Puget  Sound.  Of  five  natural  harbors  in  the 
track  of  commerce,  in  foreign  lands,  may  be  named 
those  of  Queenstown,  Ireland;  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil; 
and  King  George’s  Sound  and  Princess  Royal  Harbor, 
Australia,  For  examples  of  harbors  in  which  art  has 
added  to  the  resources  of  nature,  see  Harbors,  Arti¬ 
ficial. 

Har'eourt,  Sir  William  George  Granville  Ven¬ 
ables  Vernon,  British  statesman,  was  born  Oct.  14, 
1827 ;  graduated  with  high  distinction  at  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge;  called  to  the  bar  (1854),  and  became 
Q.  C.  (1866)  ;  appointed  professor  of  International  Law 
at  Cambridge  (1869);  was  solicitor-general  (1873-74); 
returned  to  Parliament  for  Oxford  (1868)  and  for  Derby 
(1885-92).  In  Gladstone’s  cabinet  of  1880  he  was  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department;  was  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  during  the  brief  period  of 
Liberal  government  in  1886,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
same  office  in  1892,  retiring  in  1895.  He  has  contributed 
to  the  Saturday  Ilenew  and  London  Times  under  the  pen- 
name  of  Historicus,  and  is  now  (1897)  the  leader  of 
the  Liberal  party  in  the  English  Parliament. 

Hardee',  Wili  ,iam  Joseph,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Camden  co.,  Ga.,  in  1815 ;  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1838;  served  in  the  Florida  and  Mexican  wars;  was 
twice  brevetted  for  gallant  and  meritorious  service  in 
the  latter;  in  1855  published  his  work  on  Tactics ;  was 
commandant  of  cadets  at  West  Point  from  1856  to  1860. 
At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  made 
successively  brigadier-,  major-,  and  lieutenant-general 
in  the  Confederate  army ;  commanded  a  corps  at  Shiloh, 
Perryville,  Stone  River,  and  later  battles,  with  distinc¬ 
tion  ;  was  offered  the  command  of  Gen.  Bragg’s  army 


after  the  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge,  but  declined  in  I 
favor  of  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston :  near  the  close  of  I 
the  war  was  in  command  of  the  military  department ' 
comprising  the  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and 
Florida.  With  au  inferior  force,  ho  conducted  the  ' 
defence  of  Savannah  against  the  army  of  Shetmau,  and  I 
successfully  evacuated  that  city  when  it  became  unten¬ 
able.  Died  in  1873. 

II  ar'denian,  in  Texas,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  1,180  sq.m. 
Intersected  by  Pease  river.  Surface,  undulating;  soil, 
fertile,  sandy  loam ;  timber  scarce.  Products,  wheat, 
oats,  corn,  cotton.  Cap.  Quanah.  Pop.  (1890  )  3,904. 

Harden  bur;?,  in  New  York,  a  post-town  of  Ulster 
co.  Pop.  (1897)  816. 

Har'desty,  ill  Oklahoma,  a  post-village  of  Beaver  co. 

Har'die,  James  Allen,  soldier,  was  born  in  New  York 
City  on  May  5,  1823 ;  graduated  at  West  Point  (1843) 
and  served  there  as  instructor,  Ac.,  until  1861.  During 
the  early  part  of  the  Civil  War  he  did  staff  duty  ;  was 
made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  1862  ;  assistant 
adjutant-general,  U.S.A.,  iu  1863;  inspector-general  in 
1864,  and  received  the  brevet  ranks  of  brigadier-  and 
major-general,  U.S.A.,  in  1865.  He  subsequently  served 
for  a  time  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  and  in  various 
special  duties.  Died  Dec.  14,  1876. 

II  a r<l  i II in  South  Dakota,  a  N.W.  co. ;  area,  1,475  sq. 
m.  Intersected  by  Little  Missouri  river  and  South  fork 
of  Grand  river.  Unorganized.  Pop.  (1895)  465. 

II n rd'pan,  n.  ( Geol .)  A  stratum  of  hardened  clay, 
sand  or  gravel  at  a  depth  of  from  one  to  three  feet 
under  the  soft  soil,  for  which  it  seems  to  be  a  founda¬ 
tion. — Hence,  a  solid  basis  for  anything ;  the  lowest 


possible  line  or  point  to  be  reached  iu  a  descent;  as, 
“  prices  are  down  to  hardpan." 

Hardy,  Arthur  Sherburne,  author  and  mathema¬ 
tician,  was  born  at  Andover,  Mass.,  August  13,  1847  ; 
educated  at  Phillips  Academy,  West  Point  (1869),  and 
Paris;  entered  the  army  as  second-lieutenant  in  3rd 
Artillery,  but  was  honorably  discharged  in  1870;  has 
held  several  professorships,  and  received  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  from  Amherst.  He  has  written,  among  other 
works:  Elements  of  Quaternions ;  a  translation  from  the 
French  of  Geometrical  Interpretations  of  Imaginary  Quan¬ 
tities;  and  several  novels,  including:  But  Yet  a  Woman; 
Passe  Rose,  &c. 

II  ardy,  Thomas,  novelist;  born  in  Dorsetshire,  Eng¬ 
land,  June  2, 1840 ;  educated  at  King’s  College,  London  ; 
studied  architecture  under  Arthur  Bloomfield.  Many 
of  his  novels  depict  the  rustic  life  of  the  West  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  have  been  widely  read.  They  include:  A 
Pair  of  Blue  Eyes  ;  Far  From  the  Madding  Crowd  ;  Return 
of  the  Native;  Tess  of  the  D’Urbercilles,  Ac.;  also  pule 
lished  The  Three  Wayfarers,  a  drama  (1893).  His  novels 
are  remarkable  for  ingenuity  of  plot,  occasional  fine 
tragic  power,  and  excellent  knowledge  of  feminine 
character. 

Hare,  Augustus  John  Cuthbert,  English  author,  born 
at  Rome,  Italy,  March  13,1834;  educated  at  Harrow 
and  at  University  College,  Oxford.  His  most  notable 
works  deal  with  Italian  subjects. 

Hare,  Robert,  an  eminent  chemist,  was  born  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1781 ;  was  the  inventor  of  the  compound 
blow-pipe  and  the  calorimeter,  the  latter  a  galvanic 
apparatus  susceptible  of  producing  intense  heat.  From 
1818  till  1848  he  filled  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  invented  several  other  scientific  apparatus,  was  a 


member  of  various  learned  societies,  and  wrote  a  large 
number  of  scientific  papers,  and  several  books,  including 
Chemical  Apparatus  and  Manipulations.  In  his  later  life 
he  investigated  Spiritualism,  in  which  he  became  a 
believer,  publishing  the  results  of  his  investigations  in 
Spiritual  Manipulations  Scientifically  Demonstrated.  Died 
May  15,  1858. 

Hare'foot,  n.  (Ornith.)  A  name  for  the  Ptarmigan 
(Lagopus  scolicus),  the  foot  of  which  has  a  superficial 
resemblance  to  that  of  a  hare. 

(Bol.)  The  same  as  Hare’s-foot  (g.  v.). 

Hare’s'-foot,  n.  (Bol.)  A  tropical  American  tree 
( Ochroma  lagopus),  so  called  from  a  cottony  substance 
which  comes  from  the  seed-pods,  covering  them  like 
the  fur  on  a  hare’s  foot. — A  species  of  clover  ( Trifo¬ 
lium  arvense),  called  also  rabbit-foot  clover  and  stone- 
clover. — Hare’s-foot  fern  (Davallia  Canarietisis) ,  resem¬ 
bling  a  hare’s  foot  iu  its  scaly,  creeping  rhizome. 

H  ar'graves,  Edmund  Hammond,  discover  ot  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  gold  fields,  was  born  at  Gosport,  England  in  1815. 
At  the  age  of  18  he  became  a  “squatter”  in  Australia, 
and  in  1849  sailed  from  Port  Jackson  for  San  Francisco, 
went  to  the  California  diggings,  and  while  working 
there  was  so  struck  with  the  resemblance  of  the  geo¬ 
logical  structure  of  the  country  to  that  of  Australia, 
that  upon  his  return  he  made  explorations  which  re¬ 
sulted  iu  discovery  of  what  have  since  been  proved  to  be 
among  the  most  productive  of  gold  fields.  The  Legisla¬ 
tive  Council  of  New  South  Wales  awarded  him  a  sum  of 
$50,000  for  his  discovery,  an  account  of  which  he  pub¬ 
lished  in  1855  under  the  title  of  Australia  and  its  Gold 
Fields.  Died  Oct.  1,  1891. 

H  arU'ness,  William,  astronomer,  liorn  in  Eccle- 
feclian,  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland,  Dec.  17,  1837  ;  grad¬ 
uated  at  Rochester  (N.Y.)  University  (1858);  appointed 
professor  of  mathematics,  U.  S.  Navy  (1863).  He  made 
a  voyage  in  the  monitor  Mormdnock  around  (’ape  Horn 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  phenomena  of  mag¬ 
netism  iu  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  results  obtained 
in  this  expedition  being  published  in  the  Smithsonian 
Contributions  to  Knowledge.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
commission  on  the  transit  of  Venus  (1871),  and  was  in 
command  of  the  expedition  to  Tasmania  to  observe  the 
transit  in  1874. 

II  ar'lan,  John  Marshall,  jurist,  was  born  in  Boyle 
co.,  Ky.,  June  1,  1853;  graduated  from  Center  College 
(1850)  and  from  the  law  dejiartment  of  Transylvauu 
University  (1853)  ;  became  a  judge  in  Franklin  co., 
Ky. ;  was  colouel  of  the  10th  Kentucky  infantry  (Fed¬ 
eral)  during  the  Civil  War;  attorney  general  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  (1863-69)  and  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
Governor  of  that  State  in  1871  and  1875  ;  was  appointed, 
by  President  Hayes,  associate  justice  of  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court,  on  Nov.  29,  1877.  In  1892  he  served  as 
au  arbitrator  for  the  U.  S.  before  the  Bering  Sea 
tribunal. 

Harlan,  in  Nebraska,  a  S.  co. ;  area,  576  sq.  m.  Inter¬ 
sected  by  Republican  river.  Surface,  undulating ;  tim¬ 
ber  in  medium  quantity  ;  soil,  fertile,  good  grazing  laud. 
Cap.  Alma.  Pop.  (1890)  8,158. 

11  ar'leill  Ship  Canal.  ( Engineering .)  A  widen¬ 
ing  and  deepening  of  Harlem  River  and  Spuyten  Duyvil 
creek,  New  York  City,  into  a  canal,  which  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  opened  to  navigation  iu  June,  1895.  The 
creek  was  about  2  feet  deep.  The  canal  at  present  is  9 
feet  deep  and  150  feet  wide.  It  is  proposed  to  make  it 
350  feet  wide  and  18  feet  deep,  thus  providing  ship 
navigation  between  the  North  and  East  rivers,  and  add¬ 
ing  largely  to  the  dock-room  of  New  York.  See  Canal. 

Har'niaii.  iu  Colorado,  a  post-town  of  Arapahoe  co., 
about  5  miles  S.  of  Denver.  Pop.  (1897)  810. 

Ilarnio'nia.  n.  (Anat.)  The  term  employed  to  denote 
the  simple  opposition  of  comparatively  small  surfaces 
or  edges,  as  in  the  case  of  the  two  superior  maxillary 
bones. 

(Astron.)  An  asteroid,  the  fortieth  found;  discovered 
by  Goldschmidt  on  March  1,1856. 

Harnion'ioa,  ».  ( Mus.)  The  mouth-organ  :  a  small 
wind-instrument  having  at  the  edge  a  series  of  holes 
by  which  the  breath,  either  inspired  or  expired,  is  con¬ 
ducted  to  a  set  of  free  reeds  like  those  of  an  accordeon, 
whose  vibration  produces  the  notes.  The  flute  H.  has  a 
mouth-piece  at  the  end,  instead  of  holes  at  the  side. 
The  name  is  also  given  to  other  musical  instruments. 

(Mech.)  Somzee’s  H.  is  a  safety  device  for  use  in 
mines  to  show  the  presence  of  fire-damp,  by  means  of 
a  musical  note  given  out  from  a  lamp  chimney,  which 
is  silent  when  the  air  that  feeds  the  flame  is  pure. 

Harmon'icon.  n.  [Gr.  harmouikon .]  (Mus.)  A 
mouth-organ,  or  Harmonica  ( q .  «.). — An  orchestrion 
( <1 ■  f-) 

( A cous. )  An  apparatus  in  which  a  flame  of  hydrogen 
burning  in  a  glass  tube,  sends  off  musical  sounds. 

( Chem .)  Chemical  H. : — A  musical  instrument  in 
which  tones  are  produced  by  the  burning  of  gas  in 
tubes  of  different  sizes  ;  a  pyrophone. 

Har'ney,  William  Selby,  soldier,  born  in  Louisiana 
in  1798;  second  lieutenant  of  infantry  U.  S.  Army 
(1818);  paymaster,  with  rank  of  major  (18:13);  served 
in  the  Seminole  War,  also  in  the  Mexican  War,  attain¬ 
ing  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  During  the  early 
period  of  the  Civil  War  he  commanded  in  Missouri; 
retired  from  active  service  in  1863;  was  brevetted 
major-general  in  1865.  Died  May  9, 1889. 

Harney,  in  Oregon,  a  S.  E.  co.;  area,  10,600  sq.  m. 
Rivers.  Silvies,  Middle  and  South  Forks  of  Malheur 
river,  Silver  creek  and  numerous  smaller  streams.  Sur¬ 
face,  hills  and  valleys,  timber  on  the  hills;  soil,  good 
black  loam.  Products,  wheat,  oats,  rye  and  barley. 
Stock  raising  is  a  leading  industry.  Cap.  Harney.  Pop. 
(1897)  about  3,000. 


Ihg.  2923. — electric  lights  in  new  york  harbor. 
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Har'per,  William  Rainey,  educator  and  author,  horn 
at  New  Concord,  0.,  July  20,  1856;  received  the  degree 
of  A.B.  from  Muskingum  College,  and  Ph.L).  from  Yale 
University.  He  was  professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages 
(1886-91)  and  of  Biblical  Literature  (1889-91)  in  Yale 
University.  In  1891  he  became  “the  first  president  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  which  position  he  still  holds 
(1897).  His  contributions  to  educational  literature 
have  been  numerous  and  invaluable. 

Harper,  in  Kansas,  a  city  of  Harper  co.,  50  m.  S.  W. 
of  Wichita,  on  A.,  T.  A  S.  Fe  and  H.  A  S.  R.Rs. ;  has 
large  shipping  trade  in  grain,  wool,  hides  and  live  stock. 
Pop.  (1895)  1,068. 

Har'ri^an,  Edward,  actor  ;  born  in  New  York  City, 
Oct.  26,  1845  ;  worked  for  three  years  in  a  ship-yard  in 
San  Francisco,  and  appeared  there  as  a  comic  singer  in 
the  Olympic  Theater  (1867).  In  1871  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  Tony  Hart  in  New  York,  and  in  1876 
they  opened  a  theater  in  that  city  and  brought  out  The 
Mulligan  Guard  series  of  plays  (1879-1885).  He  is  the 
author  of  a  number  of  sketches  and  dramas. 

Har'rin^ton,  Mark  Walrod,  astronomer  and  me¬ 
teorologist;  born  at  Sycamore,  Ill.,  Aug.  18,  1848  ;  edu¬ 
cated  at  Evanston,  111.,  and  the  University  of  Michigan; 
graduate  from  the  latter  in  1868,  and  became  a  teacher  in 
that  institution ;  was  assistant  in  the  U.  S.  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  of  Alaska  (1870-71);  professor  of 
astronomy  and  director  of  the  observatory  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  (1879-91).  He  founded  The 
American  Meteorological  Journal,  in  1884 ;  was  its  man¬ 
aging  editor  until  1892;  became  chief  of  the  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau  at  Washington,  in  1891,  holding  that 
position  until  1895,  and  was  the  same  year  appointed 
vice-president  of  the  International  Meteorological  Con¬ 
ference  at  Munich. 

Har'ris,  Isham  Green,  statesman,  was  born  in  Tulla- 
homa,  Tenn.,  Feb.  10,  1818;  began  mercantile  life  as  a 
shop  boy  in  1832,  but  later  studied  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1841 ;  was  elected  to  the  Tennessee  legis¬ 
lature  as  a  Democrat  in  1847 ;  member  of  Congress 
(1849-53) ;  in  the  latter  year  removed  to  Memphis,  where 
lie  thereafter  resided.  Was  governor  of  Tennessee 
(1857-63)  dnd  during  the  last  three  years  of  the  Civil 
War  did  staff  duty  in  the  Confederate  army.  In  1867 
he  returned  to  the  practice  of  law  in  Memphis ;  was 
elected  U.  S.  Senator  iu  1877,  and  re-elected  in  1883, 
1889,  and  1895 ;  was  unanimously  selected  for  president 
pro  tern,  of  the  Senate  in  1893.  Died  July  8, 1897. 

Harris,  Joel  Chandler,  journalist  and  author;  born 
at  Eatonton,  Ga.,  Dec.  9,  1848;  learned  the  printing 
trade,  and  was  connected  with  several  journals  in  his 
native  State.  Since  1876  he  has  held  an  editorial  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  to  which  paper  he  con¬ 
tributed  his  studies  in  the  folk-lore  of  the  American 
negro,  which  were  afterward  published  collectively  as 
Uncle  Remus,  His  Songs  and  His  Sayings,  is  also  the 
author  of  Mingo,  and  Other  Sketches ;  Nights  with.  Uncle 
Remus,  Ac.  His  writings  are  interesting  examples  of 
the  dialect  and  imaginative  conceptions  of  the  negro  of 
the  South. 

Harris,  Thomas  Lake,  reformer,  born  at  Fenny  Strat¬ 
ford,  England,  May  15, 1823;  was  taken  to  the  U.  S.  in 
childhood,  where  he  became  a  Universalist  minister 
and  afterward  a  firm  believer  in  Spiritualism,  upon 
which  he  lectured  from  1850  to  1855.  He  subsequently 
founded  a  religious  association  which  he  called  the 
Brotherhood  of  the  New  Life,  whose  chief  establish¬ 
ment  was  at  Brocton,  Chautauqua  co.,  N.  Y.,  their  belief 
combining  the  Swedenborgian  theology,  Platonic  phil¬ 
osophy,  and  some  of  the  doctrines  of  Fourier.  For 
many  years  past  he  has  resided  in  California.  He  has 
published  numerous  poetical  and  prose  works,  including 
God's  Breath  in  Man.  H.' s  rules  of  conduct  for  the 
Brotherhood,  and  his  treatment  of  the  Oliphants  and 
others  of  his  converts,  have  been  very  severely  criti¬ 
cised,  and  charges  of  inhumanity  and  immorality  have 
been  brought  against  him. 

Harris,  William  Torrey,  A  M.,  LL.I).,  educator,  born 
at  Killingly,  Conn.,  Sept.  10,  1835;  studied  at  Yale  Col¬ 
lege;  subsequently  taught  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  becoming 
superintendent  of  public  schools  there  (1867)  ;  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  St.  Louis, 
and  founder  of  the  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy 
(1867),  which  he  has  since  edited,  it  being  the  first 
journal  of  its  kind  in  the  English  language.  He  was 
appointed  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  (1889),  a 
position  which  he  still  holds  (1897).  Has  contributed  to 
leading  periodicals,  and  is  the  author  of:  The  Logic  of 
Hegel;  The  Spiritual  Sense  of  Dante's  Diviua  Corn- 
media,  &c. 

Harris,  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Chisago  co.,  on 
St.  Paul  A  Duluth  R.  R.  Pop.  (1895)  681. 

Har'rison,  Frederick,  author;  born  in  London, 
Oct.  18,  1831 ;  admitted  to  the  bar  (1858)  ,  member  of 
the  commission  upon  trades-unions  (1867-69),  and  sec¬ 
retary  to  the  royal  commission  for  the  digest  of  the  law 
(1869-70)  ;  also  professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Inter¬ 
national  Law  at  Lincoln’s  Inn  Hall.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  positive  school  iu  England,  in  1870, 
and  is  a  Liberal  and  Home  Ruler  in  politics.  His 
works  include-  The  Meaning  of  History;  Order  and 
Progress;  Oliver  Cromwell,  &c. ,  and  he  translated  the 
second  volume  of  Comte’s  Politique  Positive.  He  is  a 
trenchant  and  brilliant  writer. 

Harrison,  Thomas  Alexander,  painter;  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  16,  1853;  pupil  of  Gerome,  Paris. 
For  his  Le  Orepuscule,  a  marine,  he  received  a  prize  of 
$2,500  from  the  American  Art  Association  in  1887. 
This  canvas  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Other  works  are.  The  Amateurs;  In 
Arcady;  Castles  in  Spain,  &.c  His  studio  ia  in  Paris. 


[SECTION  II.] 


Har'rison,  William  Pope,  author  and  clergyman; 
born  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  Sept.  3, 1830 ;  educated  at  Emory 
College,  Oxford,  Ga.  He  has  served  as  pastor  and  been 
a  prominent  member  iu  the  councils  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South ;  delegate  to  the  (Eumenical 
Conferences  in  London  (1S81)  and  iu  Washington 
(1891)  ;  editor  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  and  of 
The  Quarterly  Review  ;  chaplain  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  for  a  term  of  four  years.  He  has  published: 
Theophilus  Walton,  or  the  Magnets  of  Truth ;  The  Living 
Christ;  The  Gospel  Among  the  Slaves,  Ac. 

Harrison,  in  Georgia,  a.  post-town  of  Washington  co., 
on  W.  A  T.  R.R.  Pop.  (1897)  615. 

Harrison,  or  East  Newark,  in  New  Jersey,  a  suburb 
of  Newark,  on  opposite  side  of  Passaic  river,  on  Erie  and 
D.,  L.  A  W.  R.Rs. ;  has  cutlery  and  machine  shops,  stone 
yards,  large  steel  works,  thread  works,  shade-roller  and 
trunk  factories,  electric  lamp  and  wire  works,  tanner¬ 
ies,  Ac.  Pop.  (1895)  9,674. 

Hart,  James  McDougal,  painter,  born  at  Kilmarnock, 
Scotland,  1828.  He  was  brought  to  America  iu  child¬ 
hood,  his  parents  settling  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  ( 1831 ),  where 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  coach  maker;  subsequently 
studied  art,  visiting  Dusseldorf  (1851),  where  he  re¬ 
mained  about  a  year;  removed  to  New  York  (1856) 
and  was  elected  an  Academician  (1859).  He  has  made 
a  specialty  of  the  painting  of  castles  and  quiet  land¬ 
scapes.  His  works  include:  Autumn  in  the  Woods; 
Moonrise  in  the  Adirondacks ;  Indian  Summer;  Sunday 
Afternoon  in  Berkshire,  Ac. 

Hart,  Joel  T.,  sculptor,  born  in  Clark  co.,  Kentucky, 
in  1810;  passed  his  early  life  at  farming,  stonecutting, 
Ac.;  modelled  his  first  bust  in  Cincinnati,  in  1837. 
President  Jackson,  Cassius  M.  Clay,  Horace  Greeley, 
John  J.  Crittenden,  and  others  sat  for  him.  In  1847 
he  modelled  a  statue  at  Ashland  of  Henry  Clay,  for  the 
State  of  Virginia,  executed  in  Italy  in  1858;  produced  a 
bronze  colossal  statue  of  Clay  for  New  Orleans  iu  1859, 
and  a  life-sized  marble  statue  for  Louisville,  iu  18(F). 
Among  his  various  ideal  works  may  be  named  The 
Triumph  of  Chastity.  He  also  invented  an  instrument 
for  taking  the  exact  forms  from  life,  and  by  which 
other  works  in  sculpture  can  be  copied  with  great  per¬ 
fection.  H.  was  entirely  Belf-educated.  He  produced 
several  collections  of  verse,  fables  and  maxims,  some 
of  which  were  published.  Died  in  1877. 

Hart,  Solomon  Alexander,  painter,  born  at  Plymouth, 
England,  in  1806;  became,  iu  1857,  professor  of  paint¬ 
ing  in  the  Royal  Academy,  London.  Among  his  best 
compositions  are:  Isaac  of  York  in  the  Donjon  of  Front 
de  Bceuf  (1830);  Coeur  de  Lion  and  the  Sultan  Saladin 
(1835);  Queen  Eleanor  Sucking  the  Poison  from  the  Arm 
of  Edward  I.  (1838);  Dinner-time  in  the  Refectory  of  the 
Convent  of  the  Ognessanti,  Florence,  Milton  i’isiting  Gali¬ 
leo  in  Prison;  The  Three  Inventors  of  Printing;  and 
The  Introduction  of  Raphael  to  Pope  Julius  II.  H.  be¬ 
came  Royal  Academician  in  1840.  Died  in  1881. 

Hart,  in  Michigan,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Oceana  co.,  34 
m.  N.  of  Muskegon,  on  C.  A  W.  M.  R.  R.  Has  saw 
mills,  sash  factory  and  broom-handle  works.  Pop. 
(1894)  992. 

Harte,  Francis  Bret,  novelist  and  poet;  born  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  25,  1839.  He  went  to  California 
(1856),  engaged  in  digging  gold,  teaching  school,  and  in 
the  express  business;  entered  the  office  of  The  Golden 
Era  as  a  type-setter,  and  became  editor  of  a  literary 
weekly,  The  Californian  ;  secretary  of  the  U.  S.  branch 
mint,  in  Sau  Francisco  (1804)  ;  removed  to  New  York 
city  (18711  ;  was  appointed  U.  S.  consul  at  Crefeld, 
Germany  (1878).  and  filled  a  similar  office  in  Glasgow 
from  1880  to  1885 ;  has  since  resided  in  London.  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  Overland  Monthly,  and  it  was 
to  this  magazine  that  he  contributed  his  famous  stories: 
The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  and  the  Outcasts  of  Poker 
Flat;  also  his  popular  poem,  The  Heathen  Chinee, 
Among  his  novels  are.  Echoes  of  the  Foot  Hills;  Tales 
of  the  Argonauts;  On  the  Frontier ;  A  Phyllis  of  the 
Sierras,  Ac. 

llar'tiiiK'ton,  Spencer  Compton  Cavendish,  Mar¬ 
quis  of  (now  Duke  of  Devonshire),  statesman  ;  born 
July  23,  1833;  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge 
(1854).  He  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  North  Lan¬ 
cashire  in  1857.  In  the  subsequent  years  be  held  a 
number  of  important  positions ;  lost  his  seat  for  North 
Lancashire  (1868)  ;  was  member  for  New  Radnor 
(1869)  having  previously  been  appointed  Postmaster- 
General  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  cabinet  ;  was  chief  secretary 
for  Ireland  (1871);  retired  with  his  party  (1874); 
became  a  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  succeeding  Mr.  Gladstone ;  lord  rector  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  (1879)  ;  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  Northeast  Lancashire  (1880),  and  the  same 
year  Secretary  of  State  for  India;  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  (1882)  ;  resigned  in  1885.  He  supported  Lord 
Salisbury’s  government,  and  became  a  leader  of  the 
Liberal  Unionists,  but  declined  becoming  a  member  of 
the  cabinet;  succeeded  to  his  title  and  estates  of  his 
father,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  on  the  latter’s  death, 
Dec.  21,  1891 

Hart'laub,  Carl  Johann  Gustav,  M.D.,  ornitholo¬ 
gist  ;  born  at  Bremen,  Germany,  Nov.  8, 1815  ;  educated 
at  the  Universities  of  Bonn,  Berlin,  and  Gottingen. 
His  attention  was  largely  given  to  the  geographical  dis¬ 
tribution  of  birds,  and  his  works  treating  of  the  birds 
of  Africa,  Madagascar,  and  Polynesia,  are  the  most 
important. 

Hart'ley,  Sir  Charles  Augustus,  civil  engineer,  was 
born  in  England,  in  1825  ;  he  served  on  many  import¬ 
ant  public  works,  and  is  the  author  of :  The  Deltas  of 
the  Danube ;  Public  Works  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada  ;  and  Inland  Navigation  in  Europe. 
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Hart'ley,  in  Iowa,  a  post-village  of  O’Brien  co.,  9  ra. 
E.  of  Sanborn,  on  C.,  M.  A  St.  P.  R.R.  Pop.  (1895)  805. 

Hartley,  in  Texas,  a.  N.  W.  co. ;  area,  1,480  sq.  m. 
Drained  by  Mustang  creek  and  other  small  streams. 
Cap.  Hartley.  Pop.  (1890  )  252. 

Hart/maiin,  Karl  Robert  Eduah,/,  von,  philosopher; 
born  at  Berlin,  Feb.  23,  1842;  educated  at  the  Gymna¬ 
sium,  and  entered  the.  artillery  service.  On  account  of 
an  injury  received,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  mili¬ 
tary  life  (1865)  and  thereafter  devoted  himself  to  phil¬ 
osophy.  He  has  been  a  prolific  writer  on  political, 
educational  and  social  questions. 

Hart'raul't,  John  Frederick,  soldier,  was  born  in 
New  Hanover  township,  Montgomery  co.,  Pa.,  Dec.  16, 
1830;  graduated  at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
(1853),  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  co.  (Pa.)  bar  in  1859.  In  18(51  he  organized 
the  4th  Penna.  regiment  and  commanded  it  during  its 
three  months’  service;  then  organized  the  51st  regi¬ 
ment.  and  took  the  field  in  November,  1861,  for  a  3 
years’  enlistment.  He  and  his  command  served  gal¬ 
lantly  in  all  the  principal  battles  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac ;  H.  was  made  brigadier-general  May  12,  1864, 
and  commanded  a  division  of  the  9th  army  corps  in 
1865,  receiving  the  brevet  ol  major-general  for  gallantry 
at  Fort  Steadman.  He  was  elected  auditor-general  of 
Penna.  in  1865,  and  again  in  1868;  was  governor  of 
that  State  from  1872  to  1878,  and  subsequently  post¬ 
master  and  collector  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia.  Died 
Oct.  17,  1889. 

Mart'sells,  in  Alabama,  a  post-village  of  Morgan  co., 
on  L.  A  N.  R.R.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,000. 

Harts'liorue,  Edward,  physician,  son  of  Dr.  Joseph 
H.,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Hay  14,1818;  graduated 
A.B.  at  Princeton  (1887),  and  M.D.  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  (1840)  ;  elected  assistant  physician  to 
the  insane  department  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
Jan.  1,  1841;  made  resident  (surgeon  of  that  institution 
the  same  year  ;  was  subsequently  physician  to  the  State 
Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania ;  one  of  the  attending 
surgeons  at  Wills’  Eye  Hospital,  and  at  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  Hospital;  served  as  consulting  surgeon  throughout 
the  Civil  War;  was  secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Sanitary 
Commission  in  Philadelphia,  and  for  several  years  was 
secretary  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  Philadelphia. 
Edited  two  editions  of  Taylor’s  Manual  of  Medical  Juris- 
prudence,  and  was  a  valued  contributor  to  medical  jour¬ 
nals.  Died  June  22,  1885. 

Hartshorne,  Henry,  physician,  born  in  Philadel- 
pia,  March  16,  1823 ;  graduated  B.A.  at  Haverford  Col¬ 
lege  (1839),  and  from  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  (1845)  ;  became  professor  of 
of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  medical  department 
of  Pennsylvania  College,  and  was  the  first  to  occupy 
the  chair  of  Hygiene  in  the  University  of  Pennylvania 
(1865).  He  has  held  other  professorships,  including 
one  in  Haverford  College,  and  in  the  Woman’s  Medical 
College,  of  Pennsylvania.  He  has  written  a  number  of 
medical  books  and  pamphlets;  also  a  small  volume  of 
poems. 

Hart'suff,  George  Lucas,  soldier;  born  at  Tyre,  Sen¬ 
eca  co.,  N.  Y.,  May  28,  1830 ;  graduated  at  the  U.  S. 
Military  Academy  ;  entered  the  army  as  brevet  second- 
lieutenant  of  artillery,  (July  1,  1852),  and  attained  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  (1862);  subse¬ 
quently  made  major-general  of  volunteers,  and  held  a 
command  in  front  of  Petersburg,  taking  charge  of 
that  city  on  its  capture.  He  was  mustered  out  of  volun¬ 
teer  service  in  August,  1865,  and  resumed  the  position 
he  had  formerly  held  as  assistant  adjutant-general, 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  Was  retired  from, 
active  service  with  the  full  rank  of  major-general. 
Died  May  16,  1874. 

Harts'ville,  in  Tennessee,  a  post-village,  cap.  of 
Trousdale  co.,  42  m.  E.N.E.  of  Nashville,  on  M.  A  E.  T. 
C.  R.R. ;  has  a  grist  mill  and  planing  mills.  Pop.  654. 

Hartt,  Charles  Frederick,  naturalist,  was  born  in 
Nova  Scotia  iu  1838:  became  in  1862  a  pupil  of  Prof. 
Agassiz.  He  had  already  made  very  satisfactory  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  study  of  geology  and  palaeontology,  and 
for  the  three  years  which  followed  so  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  physical  science  under  his  teacher,  that 
when  Prof.  Agassiz  undertook  his  voyage  of  exploration 
to  Brazil,  he  selected  H.  as  bis  first  assistant.  Arrived 
in  that  country,  the  latter  was  detached,  with  two  or 
three  assistants,  to  explore  Southern  Brazil,  while 
Agassiz  and  the  other  members  of  the  corps  were  travers¬ 
ing  the  valley  of  the  Amazons.  On  his  return  his  report 
of  the  region  he  had  explored  was  so  able  as  to  give  him 
at  once  a  high  reputation  among  the  most  advanced  of 
physical  scientists.  H.  was  soon  afterward  elected  pro¬ 
fessor  of  geology  and  physical  geography  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  During  his  vacations  he  made 
other  journeys  to  Brazil,  publishing  Geology  and  Physi¬ 
cal  Geography  of  Brazil,  He  organized  the  Geological 
Commission  of  Brazil,  and  died  at  Rio  Janeiro,  March 
18,  1878. 

Hart'well,  in  Ohio,  a  post-village  of  Hamilton  co., 
11  m.  N.  of  Cincinnati,  on  C„  H.  A  D.  and  C.,  C.,  C.  A 
St.  L.  R.  Rs.  Pop.  (1890)  1,507. 

Har'vard,  in  Nebraska,  a  city  of  Clay  co.,  81  m.  S.  W. 
of  Lincoln,  on  B.  A  M.  and  F.,  E.  A  M.  V.  R.  Rs. ;  has 
large  shipments  of  grain  and  live  stock.  Pop.  (1890) 
1,076. 

Har'vest  Moon.  (Astron.)  The  full  moon  which 
occurs  about  the  period  of  the  autumnal  equinox.  It 
receives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  at  this  time  the 
moon  rises  for  several  nights  before  and  after  the  full 
at  nearly  the  same  hour,  thus  favoring  the  work  of  the 
farmer  during  the  harvest.  Through  certain  astron¬ 
omical  causes,  connected  with  the  approximate  coin* 
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cidence  of  the  ecliptic,  or  plane  of  the  earth’s  orbit,  with 
the  equator  at  that  period,  the  moou’s  orbit  becomes 
nearly  coincident  with  the  horizon  at  the  close  of  the 
day,  the  consequence  being  that  for  several  days  its 
hour  of  rising  is  nearly  the  same,  though  its  north  or 
south  position  in  the  horizon  varies  considerably.  This 
phenomenon  is  most  striking  on  the  Arctic  circle,  is 
noticeable  in  all  high  latitudes,  and  disappears  at  the 
equator. 

liar'  vey.  Sir  George,  a  British  historical  painter, 
born  1805,  succeeded  Sir  John  Watson  Gordon  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  in  1804.  The 
following  are  examples  of  his  best  mauner :  The  Battle 
of  Dmmclog  (1830);  Shakspeare  Brought  Before  Sir 
Thomas  Lacy  on  a  Charge  of  Beer-stealing  (1837);  The 
Covenanter's  Communion  (1839)  ;  .4  Highland  Funeral 
(1840)  ;  John  Bunyan  and  his  Daughter  Selling  Laces  at 
the  Door  of  Bedford  Gaol  (1857);  and  Daunt  Revealing 
the  New  World  to  Columbus,  now  in  the  Scottish  National 
Gallery.  Died  in  1876. 

Harvey,  in  Kansas,  a  S.  cen.  co. ;  area,  540  sq.  m.  It 
is  intersected  by  Little  Arkansas  river.  Surface,  nearly 
all  level  prairie;  soil,  fertile.  Products,  corn,  broom 
corn,  wheat  and  oats.  Cap.  Newton.  Pop.  (1895)  16,250. 

llas  kol I.  in  K  annas,  a  S.  W.  co. ;  area,  576  sq.  m.  It 
is  intersected  by  Cimarron  river.  Surface,  gently  roll¬ 
ing  ;  soil,  sandy  loam,  very  rich ;  no  timber.  Products, 
rye,  oats,  rice,  corn ;  stock  raising.  Cap.  Santa  Fe. 
Pop.  (1895)  595. 

Haskell,  in  Texas,  a  N.  co. ;  area,  900  sq.  m.  It  is 
intersected  by  Brazos  river  and  also  drained  by  Clear 
Fork  of  that  river.  Surface,  slightly  undulating;  soil, 
sandy  loam  and  black  sand,  well  watered  and  fertile. 
There  is  building-stone  of  fine  quality,  both  limestone 
and  sandstone.  Cap.  Haskell.  Pop.  (1890)  1,065. 

— A  post-town,  cap.  of  Haskell  co.,45  m.  S.W.  of  Seymour. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  960. 

Hastings,  Daniel  Hartman,  lawyer  and  statesman, 
was  born  of  Scotch-Irish  parentage  in  Clinton  co.,  Pa., 
where  his  father  was  a  small  farmer,  on  Feb.  29,  1849. 
He  taught  a  country  school  from  1863  to  1860,  and  in 
the  latter  year  was  elected  principal  of  the  high  school 
at  Bellefonte,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He  held  this 
appointment  eight  years;  in  1875  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  at  once  became  a  leader  in  law  and  politics, 
serving  as  burgess  of  Bellefonte.  In  1877  he  joined  the 
National  Guard  as  paymaster  of  the  5th  regiment;  in 
July  of  that  year  served  on  Gen.  Beaver’s  staff'  (Second 
Division)  during  the  railroad  riots.  He  became  lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel  of  the  5th  regiment  in  March,  1878; 
assistant  adjutant-general  of  the  Second  Brigade  in 
June,  1883 ;  colonel,  in  March,  1884,  resigning  the 
latter  commission  in  Jan.,  1887,  to  become  Adjutant- 
General  of  Penna.  under  Gov.  Beaver.  Gen.  H.'s 
memorable  services  on  the  occasion  of  the  Johnstown 
flood  of  May  31,  1889,  made  him  a  popular  hero,  and  he 
came  within  a  few  votes  of  being  nominated  for  gover¬ 
nor  of  Pennsylvania  at  the  Republican  convention  of 
1890.  Four  years  later  he  was  nominated  by  acclama¬ 
tion,  and  elected  governor  by  a  plurality  of  241,937  in 
November  following.  Among  the  most  popular  acts  of 
his  administration  were  the  vetoing,  in  the  summer  of 
1897,  of  certain  questionable  bills  that  had  been  passed 
by  the  legislature  then  adjourned,  and  his  demand  for 
an  itemized  statement  of  certain  expense  accounts  that 
had  been  presented  in  bulk  and  passed  by  the  legisla¬ 
tive  committees. 

Hustings,  in  Nebraska,  a  city,  cap.  of  Adams  co.,  96 
m.  W.  of  Lincoln,  on  B.  &  M.  and  3  other  railroads  ;  has 
beet-sugar  factory,  pickle  factory,  bridge  works  and  brick 
yards.  Seat  of  Hastings  College  (Presbyterian).  Pop. 
(18911)  13,584. 

Hustings,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  post-borough  of  Cambria 
co.,  114  m.  E.  of  Pittsburg,  on  Penna.  H.R. ;  has  coal 
mines.  Pop.  (1890)  1,070. 

Hutch,  John  Porter,  soldier ;  born  in  Oswego,  N.  Y., 
January  9,1822;  graduated  from  West  Point,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  brevet  second-lieutenant  of  infantry,  July  1, 
1845;  served  with  distinction  in  the  Mexican  War,  and 
for  gallantry  received  the  brevet  of  first-lieutenant  and 
captain;  also  served  in  garrison  and  on  frontier  duty ; 
was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  (1801)  ; 
commanded  a  cavalry  brigade  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
and  Northern  Virginia,  engaged  at  second  battle  of 
Bull  Run,  &c. ;  commanded  various  districts  in  the 
South  ;  for  gallant  services  was  successively  brevetted 
from  major  to  major-general  of  volunteers;  became 
colonel  of  Second  U.  S.  Cavalry  in  1881.  Retired  Jan. 
9,  1880. 

Hut'tieslmrg',  in  Mississippi,  a  post-town  of  Perry 
co.,  85  m.  S.  W.  of  Meridian,  on  G.  &  S.  1.  and  N.  0.  & 
N.  E.  R.Rs.  Pop.  (1890)  1,172. 

Hut'ton,  John  Liptrot,  musician  and  composer,  born 
in  Liverpool,  Eng.,  1809;  was  self-taught  in  his  profes¬ 
sion  ;  removed  to  London  in  1832,  where  he  began  a 
successful  career  as  composer  of  music,  pianist  and  con¬ 
ductor.  He  twice  visited  the  U.  S.  (1848  and  1807)  on 
a  concert  tour.  His  works  include  numerous  songs 
and  part-songs,  incidental  music  for  many  of  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  plays,  &c.  His  operas  include:  Pascal  Bruno; 
Rose,  or  Love's  Ransom,  &c.  Died  Sept.  20,  1886. 

Hunck,  Minnie,  opera  singer,  born  in  New  York  city, 
Nov.  16,  1852;  first  appeared  in  New  Orleans  as  a  con¬ 
cert  singer  about  1865;  subsequently  studied  under 
Errani  in  New  York,  and  made  her  debut  in  America, 
in  the  opera  of  La  Somnambula,  in  1868.  She  has  since 
appeared,  with  unbroken  success,  in  all  the  European 
capitals.  She  has  at  her  command  the  English,  Ger¬ 
man,  French,  Italian  and  Hungarian  languages,  and 
sings  in  all.  Her  most  successful  rGles  are :  Carmen,  in 
Bizet’s  opera  of  that  name ;  and  Catherine,  in  Goetz’s 


Taming  of  the  Shrew.  Her  husband  is  the  Chevalier  de 
Hesse-Wartegg. 

Haugli'vilie,  in  Indiana,  a  post-town  of  Perry  co.,  2 
m.  N.  W.  of  Indianapolis.  Has  malleable  iron  works. 
Pop.  (1890)  2,144. 

II a ■■  ]» t ,  Herman,  engineer;  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
March  26,  1817  ;  graduated  at  West  Point,  July  1, 1835, 
but  in  September  of  that  year  resigned  from  the  army 
and  began  private  practice  as  an  engineer;  was  pru- 
fessorof  Civil  Engineering  and  Mathematics  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  College  (1844—47)  ;  appointed  principal  assistant 
engineer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  finally 
became  chief  engineer  and  director  of  that  company ; 
was  engaged  for  many  years  as  chief  engineer  and  con¬ 
tractor  on  the  lloo8ac  Tunnel,  Mass.  Served  in  the 
Civil  War,  as  aide  to  General  McDowell,  with  the  rank 
of  colonel ;  was  chief  of  bureau  of  U.  S.  military  rail¬ 
ways,  in  charge  of  construction  and  operation ;  declined 
the  appointment  of  brigadier-general,  U.  S.  volunteers. 
He  served  as  general  manager  and  chief  engineer  of 
several  railroads. 

Htiupt,  Lewis  Muhlenberg,  civil  engineer;  born  at 
Gettysburg,  Pa.,  March  21,  1844;  educated  at  Lawrence 
Scientific  School,  Harvard,  and  at  West  Point,  where  he 
graduated  in  1807 ;  served  on  the  U.  S.  Lake  Survey 
(1807-69);  resigned  from  the  U.  S.  corps  of  engineers, 
and  became  engineer  of  Fairmouut  Park,  Philadelphia. 
Was  professor  of  Civil  Engineering  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  (1872-92),  and  in  charge  of  the  geodesy 
of  Pennsylvania  for  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur¬ 
vey  ;  resigned  his  professorship  (1892)  in  order  to 
engage  in  civil  and  maritime  engineering  practice.  He 
has  published  Engineering  Specifications  and  Contracts; 
The  Topographer,  and  The  American  Engineering  Reg¬ 
ister,  also  many  papers  on  rivers  and  harbors,  and  has 
devised  a  method  for  improving  harbors  by  the  use  of 
vertical  deflectors  for  currents,  and  reaction  breakwaters 
for  littoral  drift. 

Han  'ser,  Kasper,  a  youth  whose  strange  history 
excited  the  attention  of  all  Europe,  and  of  Germany  in 
particular,  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
He  was  first  observed  on  May  20,  1828,  in  Nuremberg, 
as  a  youth  of  about  10,  leaning  against  a  wall  in  the 
market  place,  and  evidently  in  distress.  On  being 
spoken  to  he  was  able  to  utter  only  a  few  words,  but 
bore  in  his  hand  a  letter  addressed  to  an  officer  in  the 
town,  apparently  from  an  illiterate  workman,  who  said 
the  boy  had  been  left  at  his  door  as  an  infant,  and  that 
he  had  brought  him  up  in  strict  seclusion.  In  it  was 
another  letter,  in  the  same  hand,  but  pretending  to  be 
from  the  boy’s  mother,  saying  that  he  was  born  in  1812, 
and  that  his  father  was  a  soldier.  The  boy’s  mind  was 
found  to  be  totally  blank,  not  from  idiocy,  but  from 
utter  lack  of  education  or  life  experience.  He  acted 
like  a  little  child,  would  eat  nothing  but  bread  and 
water,  and  seemed  painfully  affected  by  the  sights  and 
sounds  around  him.  Afterward,  when  he  had  become 
somewhat  taught,  he  gave  the  following  account  of  his 
life:  All  his  life  had  been  spent  in  a  hole  or  cage,  so 
small  that  he  could  rest  only  in  a  sitting  position.  He 
had  never  seen  the  sun  nor  heard  the  sounds  of  the  outer 
world.  Food  was  brought  him  during  sleep,  and  his 
time  was  spent  in  playing  with  two  toy  horses.  He 
was  attended  by  a  man  who  at  last  taught  him  to  write 
a  little  aud  to  stand  and  walk.  Finally  the  man  brought 
him  to  Nuremberg,  by  night,  placed  the  letter  in  his 
hand,  and  disappeared.  The  town  authorities  decided 
to  adopt  this  strange  being  so  mysteriously  brought 
them.  About  fifteen  months  afterward  he  was  found 
bleeding  from  a  wound  in  the  forehead,  which  he  said 
had  been  given  him  by  “the  man,”  who,  however, 
could  not  be  found.  Attempts  were  made  to  educate 
the  boy,  who  at  first  showed  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  a 
retentive  memory,  and  striking  quickness  in  acquisi¬ 
tion,  but  whose  mind  soon  seemed  to  reach  its  utmost 
measure  of  development.  Many  came  to  see  him, 
among  them  the  eccentric  Lord  Stanhope,  who  took  a 
fancy  for  him  and  adopted  him.  He  was  sent  to  Aus- 
bacli  to  be  educated,  and  was  being  gradually  forgotten 
by  the  world,  when,  on  Dec.  14.  1833,  he  was  found 
bleeding  from  a  wound  in  the  side,  which  he  said  “  the 
man  ”  had  given  him.  Three  days  later  he  died. 
Nothing  more  is  known  about  him.  Many  regarded 
him  as  an  impostor  and  said  that  he  died  from  suicide. 
Others  looked  on  him  as  the  victim  of  a  crime,  and 
believed  him  to  be  of  noble  birth.  His  story  remains 
one  of  the  strange  mysteries  of  human  history. 

II  a'ven,  Erastu8  Otis,  ecclesiastic;  born  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  Nov.  1,  1820;  graduated  at  Wesleyan  University, 
(1842);  taught  school  and  was  professor  at  Amenia 
Seminary,  N.  Y.,  previous  to  his  entering  the  ministry 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  1848;  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  Latin  in  the  University  of 
Michigan  (1853)  and  the  following  year  to  that  of 
English  literature  aud  history ;  was  editor  of  Zion's 
Herald,  Boston  (1856-63) ;  was  recalled  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan  as  its  president  (1863),  remaining  in 
that  position  for  six  years,  when  he  was  appointed 
president  of  the  Northwestern  University,  Evanston, 
III.;  was  chancellor  of  the  Syracuse  University  tl874), 
and  in  1880  was  made  bishop.  Died  in  1881. 

Haven,  Gilbert,  ecclesiastic;  born  at  Malden,  Mass., 
Sept.  21,  1821;  graduated  at  Wesleyan  University, 
(1840) ;  appointed  professor  in  Amenia  Seminary,  N.  Y., 
and  from  1848  to  1851  was  principal  of  that  institution ; 
member  of  the  New  England  Conference  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Episcopal  Church,  and  became  noted  as  a  preacher, 
lecturer,  and  writer;  served  in  the  Civil  War  as  chaplain 
of  the  8th  Massachusetts  regiment  of  volunteers.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  was  sent  on  a  special  mission 
among  the  Southern  freedmen ;  from  1867  to  1872,  was 


editor  of  Zion's  Herald ;  was  then  elected  bishop,  with 
residence  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  He  was  the  author  of  The 
Pilgrim's  Wallet;  Our  Next-door  Neighbor,  and  several 
volumes  of  sermons.  Died  Jan.  8,  1880. 

Hawaii  ( ha-wd'yd ),  Hawaiian  ( hii-wii'ydn )  Is¬ 
lands,  or  Sand'wich  Islands.  (Geog.  and  Polit.) 
A  small  group  of  islands  in  the  North  Pacific,  which 
formed,  until  recently,  the  kingdom  of  Hawaii  (so 
called  from  the  name  of  the  largest  island  of  the 
group).  They  have  long  been  known  also  as  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands,  the  name  given  them  in  1778  by  Captain 
Cook,  in  honor  of  Lord  Sandwich,  then  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty.  These  islands  form  almost  the  only  land  in 
a  vast  area  of  ocean  north  of  the  equator,  lying  midway 
between  America  and  Asia,  though  nearest  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  coast,  from  which  they  are  distant  about  2,100 
miles.  From  Japan  they  are  about  3,400  miles  distant, 
and  2,380  from  Tahiti.  They  are  bounded  by  the  19° 
aud  22°  N.  Lat.,  and  the  155°  and  160°  of  W.  Long., 
and  form  a  convenient  coaling  and  repair  station  for 
ships  on  their  way  from  the  ports  of  the  Pacific  coast  to 
China  aud  Japan,  as  well  as  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  The  islands  are  twelve  in  number,  running 
from  S.E.  to  N.W.,  and  differing  considerably  in  dimen¬ 
sions,  the  total  area  being  about  7,000  sq.  miles,  or  about 
that  of  New  Jersey.  Of  these,  Hawaii  (the  Owhyhee 
of  Captain  Cook)  occupies  more  than  half  the  area,  it 
having  4,210  sq.  miles.  The  others  are  Maui,  760; 
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Oahu,  000;  Kauai,  590;  Molokai,  270;  Lanai,  150; 
Kahulaui,  63,  and  Niihau,  97.  The  remaining  lour  are 
merely  barren  rocks.  Hawaii  occupies  the  most  southerly 
position  in  the  group,  and  is  of  a  somewhat  triangular 
shape. 

General  Description. — These  islands  are  of  volcanic 
origin,  and  are  partly  bordered  by  coral  reefs.  The 
larger  ones  are  mountainous  and  contain  some  of  the 
largest  and  most  remarkable  volcanoes  in  the  world. 
Mauna  Kea  and  Mauna  Loa,  situated  on  the  island  of 
Hawaii,  are  respectively  13,805  and  13,600  feet  in  eleva¬ 
tion,  aud  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  latter,  4,000  feet 
above  sea  level,  is  the  famous  Kilauea,  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  in  its  manifestations  of  all  existing  volcanoes. 
Its  huge,  oval  crater  is  no  less  than  9  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference  and  1,000  feet  deep,  a  vast  basin  which  in  times 
of  eruption  is  filled  with  a  lake  of  fiery  lava,  rising  and 
falling  like  the  waves  of  the  ocean.  Mauna  Loa  itself 
is  also  an  active  volcano,  its  summit  crater  being  8,000 
feet  in  diameter  and  600  feet  deep,  w  1 1  i  1  e  in  some  of  its 
discharges  the  lava  has  continued  to  pour  out  for  two 
months  at  a  time,  forming  a  river  of  molten  rock  50 
miles  long,  which  poured  like  a  cataract  into  the  sea. 
On  Maui,  the  adjoining  island,  is  another  mighty  vol¬ 
cano,  Haieakala  (the  house  of  the  sun),  whose  crater  is 
nearly  30  miles  in  circumference,  from  2,000  to  3,000 
feet  deep,  and  10,032  teet  above  the  sea.  It  is,  however, 
extinct  and  contains  about  16  basins  of  old  volcanoes, 
while  in  its  walls  are  gaps  from  one  to  three  miles  wide, 
through  w'hich  at  one  time  mighty  floods  of  lava  have 
poured.  Hawaii  is  traversed  by  other  mountains  and 
has  a  rugged  and  picturesque  aspect,  with  bold  sea  cliffs 
at  places  from  1,000  to  3,000  feet  high.  But  as  a  rule 
the  mountains  occupy  the  center  of  the  islands,  and  are 
divided  by  fertile  valleys  which  lead  down  to  a  sandy 
coast  region.  The  valleys  of  Oahu  are  notable  for  their 
beautiful  scenery,  tropical  vegetation  combining  with 
peaks,  cliffs,  natural  ravines  and  lofty  cascades  to  please 
the  eye.  Several  of  the  islands,  Hawaii  and  Kauai  in 
particular,  are  well  supplied  with  rivers,  which  are  use¬ 
ful  for  irrigation,  though  too  small  to  be  navigable. 
Molokai  is  a  small,  narrow  island,  about  9  miles  N.\V. 
of  Maui.  The  government  has  established  here  a  leper 
settlement  to  which  all  afflicted  with  leprosy  are  re¬ 
moved.  They  number  in  all  about  1,000.  The  islands 
have  few  harbors,  the  best  being  that  of  Honolulu,  on 
Oahu. 

Climate  and  Soil. — The  Hawaiian  Islands,  though 
within  the  tropics,  possess  a  fairly  temperate  climate, 
through  favor  of  their  oceanic  situation.  The  temper¬ 
ature  rarely  rises  above  90°  F.  in  the  summer,  and 
seldom  falls  below  52°  F.  in  winter,  the  auuual  average 
being  74'3°.  Rains  are  abundant  on  the  N.  W.  face  of 
the  mountains,  brought  by  the  trade  winds ;  but  there 
is  little  rain  elsewhere.  The  average  rainfall  is  about 
54  inches.  The  soil  is  mainly  made  up  of  decomposed 
lava,  scoria  and  sand,  and  is  generally  thin  and  poor 
except  at  the  bases  of  the  mountains  and  in  the  valleys, 
where  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  high  fertility.  The 
only  large  pasture  grounds  are  on  the  Waimea  plains 
of  Hawaii,  where  thousands  of  Merino  sheep  are  raised, 
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the  grassy  levels  elsewhere  being  converted  into  sugar 
and  rice  plantations,  while  dense  forests  cover  the 
mountain  slopes. 

Natural  Products. — The  wide  separation  of  these 
islands  from  other  lands  gives  certain  special  character¬ 
istics  to  their  products,  the  ouly  animals  native  to  the 
islands  being  rats,  mice,  bats,  dogs,  and  hogs.  Cattle, 
sheep,  and  horses  have  been  introduced.  There  are 
few  reptiles,  while  the  native  birds,  of  which  there  are 
few  species,  are  disappearing,  though  others  are  taking 
their  place.  The  forest  trees  are  mainly  to  be  found  on 
the  rainy  side  of  the  mountains,  some  of  them,  on  the 
high  levels,  being  akin  to  American  species.  Tropical 
fruits  are  numerous.  Kaw  and  dried  fish  and  poi,  a 
kind  of  thick  paste  made  from  the  root  of  the  taro 
plant,  form  the  staple  food  of  the  natives.  There  was 
formerly  a  particular  breed  of  dogs  which  were  con¬ 
sidered  a  great  delicacy.  Mineral  products  are  scanty, 
coral  rock  forming  the  principal  building^  material, 
replaced  to  some  extent  by  lava,  basalt,  and  sandstone. 

Inhabitants. — The  natives  of  the  Archipelago  belong 
to  the  brown  Polynesian  stock,  being  in  language  and 
racial  characteristics  akin  to  the  Maoris  of  New'  Zeal¬ 
and.  At  the  time  of  Captain  Cook’s  visit  they  num¬ 
bered,  by  estimate,  about  200,000,  but  since  then  have 
rapidly  decreased,  largely  through  the  introduction  of 
foreign  diseases.  Physically  they  are  an  unusually  fine 
and  handsome  race,  while  in  character  they  are  indo¬ 
lent,  good-natured  and  contented.  They  have  many 
games  and  sports,  are  very  fond  of  riding  and  swim¬ 
ming,  and  live  in  high  enjoyment  of  existence.  Their 
dress  formerly  consisted  in 
a  strip  of  cloth  around  the 
loins  for  the  men  and  a 
somewhat  more  amide  cov¬ 
ering  for  the  women,  but 
they  have  now  adopted  a 
more  civilized  attire.  Form¬ 
erly  they  were  licentious, 
and  seemed  to  have  practiced 
cannibalism,  but  they  have 
greatly  improved  in  these 
respects  through  the  efforts 
of  the  missionaries.  Day 
schools  have  been  intro¬ 
duced,  and  nearly  all  the 
islanders  can  read  and  write 
in  their  own  language. 

Despite  their  improved  con¬ 
ditions — better  food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  dwellings,  &c. — the 
race  seems  dying  out,  and 
threatens  before  many  years 
to  become  extinct.  They 
are  being  replaced  by  a 
foreign  population,  of  whom 
the  most  numerous  are  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese,  em¬ 
ployed  as  laborers  on  the 
sugar  plantations.  Next  in 
number  come  Portuguese, 

Americans,  Germans,  Eng¬ 
lish,  French,  Ac.  The  Jap¬ 
anese  are  of  recent  intro¬ 
duction.  but  have  come  in 
considerable  numbers.  In 
1890  the  total  population 
was  89,990,  of  whom  34,436 
were  natives,  15,301  Chinese, 

12,360  Japanese,  8,602  Port¬ 
uguese,  and  smaller  num¬ 
bers  of  the  other  peoples 
named.  Of  this  population 
58,714  are  males  and  31,284 
females.  In  1878  the  natives 
numbered  44,088 ;  in  1884, 

40,014 ;  and  in  1890,  as  above, 

34,436,  indicating  a  rapid 
process  of  extinction.  Of  the 
diseases  reponsible  for  this 
disappearance,  the  most  prevalent  at  present  is  leprosy. 
In  1865,  in  an  effort  to  check  the  progress  of  this  terrible 
disease,  the  government  set  aside  the  island  of  Molokai 
for  the  segregation  of  lepers,  and  in  1888  a  law  was 
passed  fining  any  one  who  assisted  in  any  w'ay  in  con¬ 
cealing  a  leper,  so  as  to  prevent  his  or  her  removal. 
The  afflicted  lived  here  in  abject  misery  until  Father 
Damien  ( q .  v.)  settled  among  them  and  strove  to 
ameliorate  their  condition.  Since  his  death  in  1889 
others  have  taken  up  the  good  work. 

Agriculture  and  Commerce. — The  leading  cultivated 
product  of  the  islands  is  the  sugar  cane,  in  whose  cul¬ 
ture  much  capital  has  been  invested,  principally  by 
Americans,  and  numerous  large  plantations  exist.  The 
soil  and  climate  are  excellently  adapted  to  this  culture 
in  those  parts  of  the  island  with  sufficient  rainfall  or 
facilities  for  irrigation.  The  average  yield  of  sugar  per 
acre  varies  from  2%  tons  to  7  tons  in  specially  favor¬ 
able  localities.  The  product  of  sugar  in  the  season  of 
1893-94  was  135,000  tons,  being  about  half  the  cane 
sugar  crop  of  the  U.  S .  for  that  season.  Next  in  import¬ 
ance  is  rice,  which  is  also  largely  grown.  Coffee  is 
produced,  but  only  to  a  small  extent.  The  tako  plant 
( Colocasia esculenta)  is  grown  extensively  in  wet  places, 
and  is  so  prolific  in  food  that  it  is  said  that  a  patch  40 
feet  square  will  yield  food  enough  to  support  a  native 
for  an  entire  year.  At  this  rate  the  product  for  a  squat  e 
mile  would  support  17,000  persons.  Maize  and  wheat 
are  raised,  and  numerous  fruits,  including  otanges, 
mangoes,  pine-apples,  guavas,  custard  apples,  and  many 
others.  A  silky  fiber  called  pulu,  which  grows  on  the 


crown  of  tree  ferns,  is  largely  exported  to  America, 
where  it  is  used  to  stuff  cushions.  Commerce  is  on  the 
increase.  Up  to  1876  the  principal  trade  was  in  supply¬ 
ing  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  Pacific  whale  fisheries — 
now  almost  extinct.  A  reciprocity  treaty  was  concluded 
with  the  U.  S.  in  1876  which  gave  a  great  impetus  to 
the  export  trade.  Since  then  the  great  bulk  of  the 
sugar  product  has  been  sent  to  the  U.  S.,  the  other 
chief  articles  of  export  being  rice,  wool,  molasses, 
bananas,  and  tallow.  The  imports  consist  principally 
of  dry  goods.  Of  this  commerce,  nine-tenths  is  w  ith  the 
U.  S.  There  are  good  roads  on  the  larger  islands  and 
short  lengths  of  railway  on  Hawaii  and  Maui.  Tele¬ 
graphs  have  been  introduced,  and  the  telephone  is  com¬ 
mon  in  Honolulu,  the  capital,  which  has  a  population 
of  20,000.  The  current  coin  consists  of  the  silver  money 
of  the  U.  S.  The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  customs 
and  internal  taxes,  the  revenue  in  1896  being  about 
$2,100,000 ;  the  expenditures,  $2,050,000.  Of  the  revenue 
$547,149  came  from  customs,  $592,692  from  internal 
taxes.  The  public  debt  amounted  to  $3,811,064  in  1896, 
paying  interest  at  from  5  to  12  per  cent.  Exports  in  1896 
amounted  to  $15,515,230,  and  the  imports  to  $6,063,652. 

History. — The  Hawaiian  Islands  are  said  to  have 
been  first  discovered  in  1542,  by  Galtano,  a  Spaniard. 
They  were  rediscovered  in  1778,  by  Captain  Cook,  who 
was  murdered,' by  the  natives  in  1779.  At  that  time 
each  island  had  its  separate  chief ;  but  in  1792  Van¬ 
couver,  on  visiting  the  islands,  at  the  request  of  Kame- 
hameha,  the  chief  of  Hawaii,  laid  for  him  the  keel  of  a 
vessel  on  the  European  model.  Twenty  years  afterward 


he  was  found  by  Turnbull  to  possess  20  such  small  ves¬ 
sels,  and  he  afterward  purchased  others.  He  had  also 
introduced  firearms,  and  encouraged  a  warlike  spirit 
in  his  people ;  and  one  by  one  he  attacked  and  subdued 
the  other  chiefs,  until  he  became  master  of  the  whole 
group.  He  died  in  1819,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
under  the  title  of  Kamehameha  II.  Vancouver  had 
endeavored  to  show  the  natives  the  absurdity  of  their 
idol  worship,  and  not  without  effect,  for  on  the  arrival 
of  the  first  missionaries,  in  1820,  Haw'aii  was  found  to 
be  a  kingdom  without  a  religion.  The  new  king,  on 
coming  to  the  throne,  had  abolished  idolatry  and  the 
practice  of  the  tabu  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  opposition 
to  this  arose,  but  the  insurgents  were  defeated,  and  since 
then  the  peace  of  the  islands  has  remained  almost 
unbroken.  As  a  result,  the  missionaries  found  a  free 
field  for  their  efforts;  their  instructions  were  readily 
accepted,  and  in  40  years  they  had  taught  the  whole 
population  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  and  the  women 
to  sew.  The  king  and  queen  visited  England  in  1824, 
and  there  died  of  measles.  Kamehameha  III.  suc¬ 
ceeded,  and  in  1840  ended  the  despotism  which  had 
formerly  prevailed  by  giving  his  people  a  constitutional 
government  consisting  of  king,  assembly  of  nobles,  and 
council  of  representatives.  The  progress  of  the  nation 
did  not  proceed  without  interference  from  without.  On 
one  occasion  a  British  officer  went  so  far  as  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  Oahu  and  establish  a  commission  for  its 
government.  French  officers  also  abrogated  the  laws, 
dictated  treaties,  and  established  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  by  force.  These  outrages  led  to  strong  repre¬ 


sentations  from  the  government  to  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  the  U.  S.,  and  these  powers  joined,  in  1844,  in  guar¬ 
anteeing  the  independence  of  the  kingdom,  and  freedom 
from  unwarranted  interference  from  other  powers. 
There  were  two  other  kings  of  the  line  of  Kamehameha, 
the  last  of  whom  died  without  issue,  in  1873,  and  was 
succeeded  by  a  chief,  Lunalio,  who  was  elected  to  the 
vacant  throne.  He  died  in  the  following  year,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Kalakaua,  also  elected.  In  1887,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  finances, 
a  new  constitution  was  granted,  which  decreased  the 
power  of  the  king  and  increased  that  of  the  people. 
Under  the  former  constitution  the  house  of  nobles  had 
been  chosen  by  the  king;  they  were  now  elected  by 
the  people.  Kalakaua  died  in  1891,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  sister,  Liliuokalani.  During  the  lata  reign  there 
had  been  a  large  increase  in  the  foreign  population,  due 
to  the  growth  of  the  sugar  interest.  The  new  monarch 
soon  sought  to  evade  the  provisions  of  the  new  consti¬ 
tution,  under  which  many  foreigners,  principally  Amer¬ 
icans,  took  part  in  the  government.  She  appointed 
ministers  in  opposition  to  the  votes  of  the  legislature, 
allied  herself  with  speculative  projects  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  the  planters,  and  finally  prepared  to 
announce  a  restoration  of  the  royal  power  and  an  abro¬ 
gation  of  the  constitution.  The  result  was  an  insurrec¬ 
tionary  movement,  and  the  dethronement  of  the  queen, 
in  January,  1893.  A  provisional  government  was  at 
once  organized,  U.  S.  marines  and  sailors  were  landed 
to  protect  the  life  and  property  of  Americans,  and  steps 
were  taken  to  annex  the  islands  to  the  U.  S.  A  treaty 
for  this  purpose  was  negoti¬ 
ated  and  sent  to  the  Senate. 
On  President  Cleveland  tak¬ 
ing  his  seat,  immediately 
afterward,  he  withdrew  the 
treaty  and  put  an  end  to 
the  steps  toward  annexa¬ 
tion.  Efforts  to  restore  the 
royal  government  failed,  and 
on  July  4,  1894,  a  republic 
was  proclaimed  under  the 
presidency  of  Sanford  B. 
Dole,  the  president  of  the 
provisional  government. 
Subsequent  intrigues  of  the 
queen  led  to  her  banishment 
from  the  islands.  The  next 
great  event  in  the  history 
of  Hawaii  occurred  in  1897 
during  the  administration 
o  f  President  McKinley, 
who,  unlike  his  predecessor, 
favored  the  annexation  pro¬ 
ject;  and  a  treaty  for  that 
purpose  was  formed.  The 
only  objection  to  this  action 
by  a  foreign  power  came 
from  Japan,  the  government 
of  which  maintained  that 
such  action  would  abrogate 
a  treaty  which  it  had  made 
with  Hawaii,  and  affect  in¬ 
juriously  the  interests  of 
the  Japanese  population  of 
the  islands.  The  protest, 
however,  was  not  a  strong 
one,  and  the  steps  toward 
annexation  went  on  with 
little  regard  to  it. 
Haw'artlen,  in  Iona,  a 
post-town  of  Sioux  co.,  25  in. 
\V.  of  Orange  city,  on  C.,  M. 
&  St.  P.,  and  C.  &  N.  W. 
R.  Rs. ;  a  grain  shipping 
point.  Pop.  (1895)  1,725. 
Hawk'ins,  Benjamin 
Waterhouse,  an  eminent 
scientist,  born  in  London  in 
1807.  After  achieving  a 
high  reputation  by  his  researches  in  natural  history  and 
geology,  he  was  appointed  in  1852,  by  the  Crystal  Pal¬ 
ace  Company,  to  restore  the  external  forms  of  the 
extinct  animals  to  their  natural  gigantic  size,  and  he 
devoted  th-ee  years  and  a  half  to  the  construction  of 
the  33  life-size  models  in  the  Crystal  Palace  Park,  many 
of  them  being  of  colossal  proportions.  In  one  of  these, 
the  Iguanodon,  he  gave  a  banquet,  Dec.  30,  1855,  to 
Profs  Owen  and  Forbes,  and  twenty  other  men  of  sci¬ 
ence.  Prof.  Hawkins  was  author  of  Popular  Compara- 
tire  Anatomy  (1840)  ;  Elements  of  Form  (1842) ;  Compar. 
tire  View  of  the  Human  and  Animal  Frame  (I860) ;  and 
in  conjunction  with  Prof.  Huxley  of  an  Atlas  of  Ele¬ 
mentary  Anatomy  (1865),  and  of  Artistic  Anatomy  of  the 
Horse,  Cattle,  and  Sheep,  for  Art  Students.  Died  in  1889. 

Hawks,  Francis  Lister,  clergyman,  born  at  New- 
berne,  N.  C.,  June  10, 1798;  graduated  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina,  and  won  distinction  as  a  lawyer; 
subsequently  studied  for  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  was  ordained  in  1827,  and  became 
rector  of  St.  Thomas’s  Church,  New  York  city  ;  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  The  New  York  Review  (1837),  and 
established  a  school,  St.  Thomas’s  Hall,  at  Flushing, 
N.  Y.,  in  1839  ;  was  editor  of  The  Church  Record  (1840- 
42) ;  resided  in  Mississippi  (1843—44),  and  declined  an 
election  as  bishop  of  the  diocese ;  rector  of  Christ 
church,  New  Orleans  (1844-49),  and  was  the  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University  of  Louisiana;  declined  the 
bishopric  of  Rhode  Island  (1854).  From  1861-65  was 
rector  of  Christ  church,  Baltimore,  and  in  1865  became 
rector  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Saviour,  New  York, 
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He  was  the  author  of  several  volumes  of  legal  reports 
ami  a  digest,  and  Contributions  to  the  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  the  United  States ;  Narrative  of  Commodore  Perry's 
Expedition ;  History  of  North  Carolina  ;  and,  in  collabor¬ 
ation  with  liev.  William  Stevens  Perry,  Documentary 
History  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Died  Sept. 
27,  1866. 

llawk'sliaw,  John,  civil  engineer;  born  in  Eng¬ 
land,  April  9,  1811 ;  constructed  railways  and  built 
bridges  in  England,  Ireland  and  India;  was  consulting 
engineer  on  the  navigation  of  the  Weaver,  in  England, 
the  Suez  Canal,  Amsterdam  Ship  Canal,  navigation  of  ] 
the  Nile,  and  the  Panama  Canal ;  was  president  of  the] 
British  Association  of  Engineers  (1875),  and  honorary  j 
member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  i 
Died  June  2,  1891. 

Haw'ley,  Joseph  Boswell,  soldier  and  stateman,  born  | 
at  Stewartsville,  N.  C.,  Oct.  31,  1826 ;  graduated  at  Ham- 1 
ilton  College,  New  York,  in  1847 ;  studied  law  and  | 
began  practice  in  Hartford,  Conn.  He  was  an  active 
politician  and  opponent  of  slavery,  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Republican  party  in  Connecticut.  In 
1857  he  ceased  the  practice  of  law,  and  became  editor 
of  the  Hartford  Evening  Press.  He  was  the  first  man 
in  Connecticut  to  enroll  his  name  for  the  volunteer 
service  in  the  Civil  War;  was  made  captain,  and  suc¬ 
cessively  colonel  and  brigadier-general ;  was  brevetted 
major-general  in  1865,  mustered  out  of  service  in  I860, 
and  the  same  year  >vas  elected  governor  of  Connecticut, 
from  which  office  he  retired  at  the  expiration  of  one 
year,  and  returned  to  journalism  as  editor  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant;  was  three  times  elected  to  Congress; 
became  U.  S.  Senator  in  1881,  to  which  position  he  was 
reelected  in  1887  and  1893.  In  1876  he  served  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  U.  S.  Centennial  Commission ;  has  filled 
many  other  public  posts  with  honor. 

Haw'tliorne,  Julian,  novelist  and  journalist,  son  of 
Nathaniel  H.,  was  born  in  Boston,  June  22,  1846; 
studied  engineering  at  Harvard  and  at  Dresden,  and 
was  for  a  time  (1870)  engaged  on  the  docks  at  New 
York  under  General  McClellan,  but  after  1871  devoted 
his  attention  chiefly  to  literature.  His  novels  have  been 
well  received,  but  are  by  no  means  brilliant.  Of  recent 
years  he  has  done  much  in  journalism  as  a  special  cor¬ 
respondent,  and  in  1897  went  to  the  famine-  and  plague- 
stricken  districts  of  India  to  write  up  the  scenes  and 
conditions  for  a  prominent  monthly  magazine. 

Hay,  John,  author  and  diplomat,  was  born  at  Salem, 
Indiaua,  Oct.  8, 1838 ;  graduated  from  Brown  University 
(1858),  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  (1861) 
at  Springfield,  Ill.;  the  same  year  went  to  Washington 
as  assistant  secretary  to  President  Lincoln,  acting  also 
as  the  latter’s  adjutant  and  aide-de-camp,  also  serving 
for  some  time  under  Generals  Hunter  and  Gilmore,  and 
reaching  the  rank  of  colonel.  After  the  war  he  was 
secretary  of  legation  at  Paris,  charge  d'affaires  at  Vienna, 
and  secretary  of  legation  at  Madrid.  From  1S70  to 
1875  he  was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  and  from  1879  to  1881  was  first  assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State.  His  Pike  County  Ballads  and  Castilian  Days 
were  published  in  1871.  The  first-named  volume 
includes  H.’s  early  dialect  poems — Jim  Bludsoe,  Little 
Breeches,  &c.,  which  first  gave  him  great  celebrity  in 
the  literary  world.  His  History  of  the  Administration  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  written  in  conjunction  with  John  G. 
Nicolay,  is  a  classic  in  its  way,  and  H.'s  most  preten¬ 
tious  and  valuable  literary  production.  Col.  H.  became 
U.  S.  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain  in  March,  1897,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Thomas  F.  Bayard. 

Hay  Fever.  (Path.)  Also  called  Hay  Asthma  and 
Summer  Catarrh,  a  disease  mostly  met  with  in  summer, 
its  symptoms  being  those  of  common  catarrh — a  copious 
watery  discharge  from  the  nasal  passages,  with  par¬ 
oxysms  of  sneezing,  irritations  of  the  eyes,  and  severe 
headache.  Feverishness  and  loss  of  appetite  are  also 
present,  with  difficulty  of  breathing  when  the  bronchial 
membranes  are  affected.  It  is  usually  a  disease  of 
adults,  though  children  are  sometimes  affected.  It 
ordinarily  returns  annually,  and  is  believed  to  be  due 
to  the  pollen  of  certain  plants,  some  persons  being 
more  generally  susceptible  than  others.  Thus,  in  some 
cases  the  attack  may  begin  in  the  spring  and  last 
through  the  whole  season;  in  other  cases  there  is  no 
appearance  of  the  malady  until  August.  It  is  a  very 
difficult  disease  to  subdue,  and  no  remedy  has  been 
"bund  that  serves  to  effect  a  cure,  the  only  mode  of 
obtaining  relief  being,  in  many  cases,  to  seek  certain 
seaside  or  mountain  localities  from  which  the  exciting 
cause  of  the  disease  seems  absent. 

Hay'den,  Ferdinand  Vandeveer,  explorer  and  geol¬ 
ogist,  born  in  Westfield,  Mass.,  Sept.  10, 1829;  graduated 
at  Oberliu,  0.,  in  1850;  studied  medicine  but  did  not 
practice  the  profession  till  the  period  of  the  Civil  War, 
when  he  was  appointed  surgeon  of  volunteers  and  was 
brevetted  lieutenant-colonel.  Except  during  his  service 
in  the  war,  he  was  engaged  from  1853  to  1879  in  explor¬ 
ing  and  surveying  the  great  plains  and  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains.  At  first  his  work  was  at  private  expense,  but 
afterward  under  the  auspices  of  the  general  govern¬ 
ment.  The  commission  given  him  by  the  government 
to  make  a  geological  survey  of  the  Territory  of  Nebraska 
was  the  beginning  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  and  Geo¬ 
graphical  Survey  of  the  Territories,  and  was  succeeded 
(1879)  by  the  present  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Science  and  of 
many  other  scientific  societies  of  America,  and  an 
honorary  member  of  a  number  in  foreign  countries. 
The  official  reports  of  his  survey,  which  are  his  chief 
writings,  are  important  contributions  to  geographic, 
geologic,  botanic  and  ethnographic  knowledge.  Died 
Sept.  22,  1887. 


Hayos,  Augustus  Allen,  chemist;  born  at  Windsor,] 
Vt.,  1806 ;  studied  chemistry  under  Professor  Dana,  and 
in  1828  settled  in  Boston.  He  was  the  discoverer  of  the 
organic  alkaloid,  sanguinaria,  and  made  experiments 
which  led  to  the  construction  (1838)  of  improved  fur¬ 
naces  and  boilers ;  was  the  suggester  of  reducing  pig  to 
malleable  iron,  without  loss,  by  the  use  of  the  oxides  of 
iron ;  also  discovered  other  new  processes  in  copper 
smelting,  &c.  He  was  State  Assayer  of  Massachusetts 
for  a  number  of  years.  Died  June  21,  1882. 

Hayes,  Isaac  J.,  a  distinguished  American  explorer, 
born  in  Chester  co.,  Peuna.,  1832,  graduated  in  medicine 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (1853),  and  was 
almost  immediately  afterward  appointed  surgeon  of  Dr. 
Kane’s  second  Arctic  expedition,  with  which  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  U.  S.  in  1855.  Having  become  convinced 
that  an  open  polar  sea  lay  around  the  North  Pole,  he 
was  anxious  to  lead  an  expedition  for  its  exploration, 
and  after  some  five  years  of  effort,  he  was  enabled,  by 
the  liberality  of  Mr.  Henry  Grinuell,  of  New  York,  the 
American  Geographical  and  Statistical  Society,  and  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison  and  other  members  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  of  London,  to  set  sail  in  July,  186(1, 
in  the  133-ton  schooner  United  States,  from  Boston.  Dr. 
H.  penetrated  as  far  north  as  82°  45',  and  made  explora¬ 
tions  and  observations  in  regard  to  the  country  and  its 
inhabitants.  After  his  return,  in  Oct.,  1861,  he  served 
as  a  surgeon  in  the  Union  army.  After  the  restoration 
of  peace,  H.  published  The  Open  Polar  Sea :  a  Narrative 
of  a  Voyage  of  Discovery  toward  the  North  Pole.  He  had 
previously  given  some  reminiscences  of  his  first  voyage 
in  An  Arctic  Boat  Journey  (1860);  and  iu  1870  added 
some  incidents  of  his  second  journey,  in  Cast  Away  in 
the  Cold.  In  1869  Dr.  II.  again  visited  Greenland,  and 
explored  the  southern  coasts  of  the  peninsula  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  painter  Bradford.  Dr.  H.  received,  for 
his  discoveries,  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Geographi¬ 
cal  Society  of  London,  as  well  as  a  like  honor  from  the 
Societe  de  Geographie,  of  Paris.  He  was  subsequently 
elected  to  the  New  York  Legislature,  and  died  Dec.  17, 
1881. 

Hayes.  Rutherford  Birchard,  nineteenth  president 
of  the  U.  S. ;  born  at  Delaware,  Ohio,  Oct.  4,  1822; 
graduated  at  Kenyon  College  (1842),  and  at  Harvard 
Law  School  (1845)  ;  first  practiced  law  at  Fremont,  0., 
but  removed  to  Cincinnati,  in  1849 :  was  appointed 
major  of  the  23d  Ohio  Volunteers,  June  27,  1861,  and 
through  successive  promotions  became  brigadier-gen¬ 
eral  of  volunteers,  being  subsequently  made  brevet 
major-general  for  gallantry ;  resigned  from  the  army. 
June  1,  1865,  returning  to  Cincinnati.  He  was  elected 
to  Congress  in  1864  and  1866 ;  elected  governor  of  Ohio 
in  1867  and  1869;  and  in  1871  was  a  third  time  elected 
governor,  an  honor  conferred  for  the  first  time  on  a 
citizen  of  Ohio.  At  the  Republican  National  Conven¬ 
tion  held  in  Cincinnati  on  June  16,  1876,  H.  was  nom¬ 
inated  for  the  Presidency.  The  result  of  the  ensuing 
election  was  disputed  by  the  Democrats,  who  claimed 
the  election  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden.  This  led  to  the 
appointment  of  an  electoral  commission  ( q .  v.),  upon 
whose  decision  H.  was  declared  elected,  he  being  inaug¬ 
urated  on  March  4,  1877.  His  administration  was  not 
particularly  eventful,  and  at  its  close  (1881)  H.  returned 
to  his  home  in  Fremont,  Ohio,  where  he  died  on  Jan. 
17,  1893. 

Hayes,  in  Nebraska ,  S.W.  co. ;  area,  720  sq.  m.  Drained 
by  Frenchman’s  Fork  of  the  Republican  river,  Red  Wil¬ 
low  creek  and  Spring  creek.  Surface,  partly  high  roll¬ 
ing,  and  partly  level  valley;  soil,  very  fertile  and  well 
watered.  Products,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  potatoes ; 
excellent  grazing  for  horses  and  cattle.  Cap.  Hayes 
Center.  Pop.  (1890  )  3,953. 

Hays,  or  Hays  City.  in  Kansas,  a  post-village,  cap. 
of  Ellis  co.,  222  m.  W.  of  Topeka,  on  Union  Pacific  R.R. ; 
has  flour  mills  and  grain  elevators;  good  building  stone 
and  coal  in  the  vicinity.  Pop  (1895)  979. 

Hay 'seed,  «.  The  seed  of  dried  grass. 

(Slang.)  A  farmer,  especially  one  who  is  not  in  the 
least  world-wise ;  a  greenhorn. 

(Local.)  A  floating  substance  that  furnishes  the  food 
of  certain  kinds  of  fish. 

Hay'ward.  i n  Wisconsin,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Sawyer 
co.,  on  C.,  St.  P.,  M.  A  0.  R.R. ;  has  extensive  saw  mills, 
planing  and  feed  mills.  Pop.  (1897)  about  1,600. 
Ha'zen,  William  Babcock,  soldier;  born  in  Hartford, 
Windsor  co.,  Vt.,  Sep.  21, 1830  ;  graduated  at  West  Point, 
in  1855.  During  the  Civil  War  he  served  with  honor 
and  received  brevet  commissions  up  to  major-general ; 
appointed  colonel  of  the  38th  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  in  1866, 
and  Chief  Signal  Officer,  with  rank  of  brigadier-general 
in  1880.  He  was  the  author  of  The  School  and  the  Army 
in  Germany  and  France ;  Barren  Lands  of  the  Interior 
of  the  United  States ;  and  Narrative  of  a  Military  Career. 
Died  Jan.  10,  1887. 

Head,  Sir  Francis  Bond,  traveller  and  author,  was 
born  near  Rochester,  England,  Jan.l,  1793 ;  entered  the 
British  army  and  served  with  the  Royal  Engineers  at 
Waterloo,  and  at  Fleurus.  On  his  retirement  from  the 
army  (1825)  he  took  charge  of  a  gold  and  silver  mining 
company  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  South  America;  was 
appointed  lieutenant-governor  of  Upper  Canada  (1835), 
and  for  his  vigorous  suppression  of  an  incipient  insur¬ 
rection  there  was  created  a  baronet  (1838).  In  1867  he 
became  a  privy  councilor ;  was  awarded  the  Waterloo 
niedal  and  placed  on  the  retired  list  of  the  army,  with 
the  rank  of  major.  Published  numerous  works,  includ¬ 
ing  :  Bubbles  from  the  Brunnen  of  Nassau  ;  Life  of  Bruce; 
The  Defenseless  State  of  Great  Britain;  The  Boyal  En¬ 
gineer,  kc.  Died  in  1875. 

Head'ley,  Joel  Tyler,  historian  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  was  born  in  Delaware  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1813 ; 


graduated  at  Union  College  in  1839.  Among  his  nu. 
merous  works  may  be  named:  The  Adirondacks;  Life 
of  Cromwell ;  Life  of  Grant,  Farragut,  and  our  Naval  Com¬ 
manders ;  A  History  of  the  Great  Rebellion  ;  History  of  the 
Imperial  Guard  of  Napoleon  ;  and  a  History  of  the  Second. 
War  between  England  and  the  United  States. 

Heal  til  Resorts.  (Hygiene.)  Places  frequented 
for  their  supposed  beneficial  effect  on  certain  diseases, 
through  the  invigorating  qualities  of  their  air,  water, 
<£c.  These  fall  into  several  groups.  Seaside  resorts, 
visited  for  the  remedial  effect  of  the  ocean  air  and  of 
sea  bathing,  have  long  been  in  vogue,  though  only 
within,  recent  times  the  scenes  of  a  periodical  exodus 
from  cities.  The  benefit,  to  invalids,  of  mountain  air  is 
of  more  recent  recognition,  though  now  fully  estab¬ 
lished.  Climatic  health  resorts  at  high  altitudes  have 
lately  came  into  favor,  particularly  for  persons  threat¬ 
ened  with  consumption.  Mineral  springs — including 
waters  with  a  considerable  variety  of  constituents — 
have  been  places  of  resort  from  early  times,  and  are 
still  in  high  favor.  In  the  case  of  pulmonary  diseases, 
residence  in  mild  or  warm  climates  for  a  prolonged 
period  is  often  resorted  to.  Health  resorts,  having 
various  claims  to  favor,  exist  in  all  parts  of  the  earth, 
the  U.  S.  being  abundantly  provided.  For  those  desir¬ 
ing  the  benefit  of  sea  bathing  there  are  numerous 
suitable  localities  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  particularly 
on  the  sandy  beaches  of  New  Jersey,  the  whole  length 
of  whose  coast  is  rapidly  being  converted  into  a  series 
of  summer  resorts,  particularly  for  the  people  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  New  York.  Further  north,  as  at  Newport, 
Bar  Harbor,  and  other  places  on  the  New  England 
coast,  are  resorts  where  all  the  benefit  of  ocean  air  may 
be  had,  but  much  less  adapted  to  bathing.  For  those 
seeking  a  mild  climate  and  equable  airs,  two  localities 
recommend  themselves  particularly,  Florida  and  South¬ 
ern  California,  both  of  which  are  visited  annually  by 
large  numbers  of  invalids  and  debilitated.  The  fine 
woods  of  Georgia  and  other  southern  States  are  also 
favored  localities,  from  the  supposed  curative  properties 
of  their  air.  For  those  seeking  a  dry  but  bracing  air 
for  the  benefit  of  bronchial  and  pulmonary  affections, 
the  climate  of  Colorado  is  much  sought,  while  there  are 
various  similar  resorts  in  the  mountains  of  the  east,  as 
in  the  hill  districts  of  North  Carolina  and  the  Mount 
Pocono  region  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  air  is  claimed 
by  some  physicians  to  equal  that  of  Colorado.  Mineral 
springs,  valued  for  their  curative  properties,  are  num¬ 
erous  in  this  country.  Most  popular  among  them  are 
those  of  Saratoga,  Virginia  and  Arkansas,  though 
others  of  more  local  celebrity  widely  occur.  One  disease 
in  particular,  that  known  as  hay  fever,  seems  capable 
of  alleviation  only  by  the  air  of  H.  R.,  the  region  of 
Mount  Washington  being  a  favorite  resort  of  sufferers, 
while  others  find  relief  on  the  seashore.  The  U.  S.  re¬ 
sorts  named  are  paralleled  by  others  in  foreign  lands, 
far  too  numerous  to  mention ;  and  we  need  speak  further 
only  of  resorts  visited  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
certain  special  treatments.  In  Europe  the  vineyard 
regions  are  in  favor  for  the  supposed  beneficial  effect 
of  the  grape.  (See  Grape-cure.)  Iu  other  localities 
a  milk-cure  is  followed,  the  milk  of  the  goat,  the  ewe  and 
the  cow  being  taken,  while  Gais,  in  canton  Appenzell, 
is  the  seat  of  the  whey-cure  establishment.  The  spicy 
air  of  fine  woods  is  in  favor  elsewhere  than  in  America, 
while  at  Veldes,  in  Carinthia,  such  special  devices  are 
in  favor  as  warm  mud  baths,  and  sun  baths  (exposure 
of  the  uncovered  person  to  the  solar  rays).  Hydro¬ 
pathic  establishments,  where  water  (externally  and 
internally)  is  administered  profusely,  are  favored  by  the 
victims  of  certain  classes  of  disease,  while  for  the  many 
suffering  from  nervous  exhaustion  or  from  incipient 
consumption,  long  sea  voyages  are  held  to  be  beneficial. 
New  curative  ideas  in  this  direction  frequently  crop 
out,  one  of  the  latest  being  the  dew-cure,  obtained  by 
barefoot  rambles  through  the  dewy  grass  of  early 
morning.  That  much  benefit  is  derived  from  visits  to 
H.  R.  there  can  be  question,  this  benefit  being  perhaps 
due  to  outdoor  life  in  pure  air  quite  as  much  as  to 
specific  location  and  surroundings. 

II  parn,  Lafcadio,  journalist  and  author,  born  at  Santa 
Maura,  Ionian  Islands,  June  27,  1850;  educated  in 
England  and  France;  went  to  the  U.  S.,  engaging  in 
journalism  in  Cincinnati  and  New  Orleans.  He  is  the 
author  of:  Chita:  a  Memory  of  Last  Island ;  Two  Years 
in  the  French  West  Indies;  Youma,  and  other  works,  and 
has  acquired  fame  for  his  brilliant  word-pictures  of 
tropical  scenery. 

He'bron,  in  Nebraska,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Thayer 
co.,  74  m.  S.W.  of  Lincoln,  on  B.  &  M.  R.  and  C.,  R.  I.  St 
P.  R.  Rs.  Has  flour  mill,  planing  mill  and  creamery. 
Pop.  (1890)  1,502. 

Heck'er,  Isaac  Thomas,  ecclesiastic,  was  born  in  New 
York  city,  Dec.  18,  1819 ;  joined  the  Brook  Farm  Soci¬ 
ety  (1843)  ;  afterwards  lived  in  a  socialistic  community 
at  Fruitlands,  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  and  for  a  time  with 
H.  D.  Thoreau  in  his  hermitage ;  became  a  Roman 
Catholic  (1845)  ;  joined  the  Redemptorists  in  Belgium 
(1847),  and  was  ordained  a  priest  by  Cardinal  Wiseman 
(1849)  ;  returned  to  the  U.  S.  in  1851.  He  obtained 
from  the  Pope  (1857)  his  release  from  the  Order  of 
Redemptorists  and  (1858)  founded  the  congregation 
of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle,  known  as  the  Paulist  Fathers. 
The  members  of  this  order  take  no  special  vows,  and 
can  withdraw  when  they  choose.  He  founded  a  period¬ 
ical  called  The  Catholic  World,  and  was  the  author  of 
Questions  of  the  Soul ;  Aspirations  of  Nature ;  Catholicity 
in  the  United  States,  &c.  Died  Dec.  22,  1888. 

Hec'Ia,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  village  of  Westmoreland 
co.,  on  Penna.  R.R. ;  has  manufactures  of  brushes, 
baskets,  and  lumber.  Pop.  (1890)  610. 
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Hec'tr/graph.  n.  [Gr.  hekaton  and  graph'",.)  A  gela¬ 
tine  pad  for  duplicating  manuscript,  supposed  to  yield 
at  least  a  hundred  copies  irom  one  writing;  hence  its 
name. 

II  ec'tor.  in  Minnesota,  a  post-village  of  Renville  co., 
28  m.  W.  of  Glencoe,  on  C.,  M.  &  St.  P.  R.R.  Pop. 
(1895)  521. 

Hedge,  Frederick  Henry,  D.D.,  Unitarian  clergy¬ 
man,  was  horn  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Dec.  12, 1805  ;  edu¬ 
cated  in  Germany,  under  charge  of  George  Bancroft, 
and  at  Harvard ;  studied  theology  at  the  Cambridge 
Divinity  School ;  became  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church 
in  West  Cambridge  (1829),  and  subsequently  held  other 
charges;  lectured  in  Harvard  College  on  Church  His¬ 
tory,  and  became  professor  of  German  there  (1872).  He 
acquired  eminence  as  a  author,  and  his  Prose-writers  of 
Germany  is  a  standard.  He  also  wrote :  Reason  in 
Religion ;  The  Primeval  World  of  Hebrew  Tradition ; 
Hours  with  German  Classics,  &c. ;  edited  the  Christian 
Examiner  (1857  to  1800) ;  composed  hymns;  translated 
poems  from  the  German,  and,  jointly  witli  Mrs.  Annie 
Lee  Wister,  published  Metrical  Translations  and  Poems. 
Died  Aug.  21,  1890. 

Hetlou'ies,  n.  [Gr.  hedone,  delight.]  The  science  of 
pleasure  or  actual  enjoyment. — The  principles  of  hedon¬ 
ism  or  gross  self-interest.  From  an  ethical  standpoint, 
H.  treats  of  pleasure  in  its  relation  to  one's  duties. 

HtMl'riclt,  in  Iowa,  a  post-town  of  Keokuk  co.,  on  B. 
&  N.  W.,  C.,  M.  &  8t.  P.,  and  Iowa  Cent.  R.R.;  has  a 
tub  factory,  flour  mill,  planing  mill,  and  brick  and  tile 
works.  Pop.  (1895)  1,021. 

Heel'er,  n.  ( Polit .  Slang.)  A  hanger-on  in  politics; 
a  politician  of  the  lowest  type ;  particularly,  a  rowdy 
who  stands  ready  to  execute  any  command  of  his  politi¬ 
cal  leader. 

II ee' re n.  Arnold  Hermann  Ludwig,  historian,  born 
near  Bremen,  Germany,  in  1760;  married  a  daughter  of 
of  Heyne  about  1795,  and  became  (1801)  professor  of 
history  at  Gottingen.  His  celebrity  chiefly  rests  on  his 
Ideas  on  the  Politics,  Commerce,  and  Trade  of  the  Principal 
Nations  of  Antiquity,  which  was  completed  in  1824. 
Died  in  1842. 

Hefele  ( hd'fdl ),  Karl  Joseph,  a  distinguished  ecclesi¬ 
astical  historian,  horn  in  Wtirtemberg,  Germany,  in 
1809;  after  holding  a  professorship  at  Tubingen, 
became  (1869)  bishop  of  Rottenburg.  His  most  import¬ 
ant  works — all  of  which  have  been  translated  into 
English  and  passed  through  several  editions — embrace  : 
A  History  of  the  Christian  Councils  from  the  Original 
Documents  to  the  Close  of  the  Council  of  Nicsea  A.  D.  335 ; 
Cardinal  Ximenes  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Condition  of  Spain 
in  the  15th  Century ;  and  Contributions  to  Church  History, 
Arclueology,  and  History.  Died  June  5,  1893. 

Hel'derberg  Forina'tion.  ( Geol .)  A  series  of 
strata  in  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  geological  divisions 
of  the  U.  S.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  Helderberg 
range  of  eastern  New  York,  and  lies  apparently  on  the 
same  geological  horizon  as  the  Ludlow  beds  of  England. 
It  is  divided  into  the  Lower  Helderberg,  of  the  Silurian, 
and  the  Upper  Helderburg,  of  the  Devonian. 

He'Iios.  n.  [Gr.]  (Myth.)  The  Greek  name  of  the 
sun  (the  Roman  Sol),  sou  of  Hyperion  and  Theia,  wor¬ 
shipped  as  a  god.  In  the  later  mythology  confounded 
with  Apollo  or  Phoebus. 

Hel  io'sis,  n.  [Gr.]  (Bot.)  Spots  on  leaves,  produced 
by  concentration  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  upon  them,  due 
to  inequalities  of  the  glass  in  conservatories  or  other 
causes. 

Heliot'ropisin.  h.  (Bot.)  The  tendency  of  plants 
to  turn  toward  the  sun.  If  a  seedling  plant  be  placed 
in  a  glass  vessel  filled  with  water  in  a  window,  the  stem 
and  leaves  may  be  seen  gradually  to  bend  towards  the 
outer  light,  while  the  roots  turn  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion.  Nearly  all  plants  manifest  this  tendency  in  the 
shoots  and  leaves,  a  familiar  example  in  a  floral  organ 
being  the  tendency  of  a  sunflower  to  turn  toward  the 
sun.  Study  of  this  phenomenon  has  shown  that  the 
growth  of  the  side  next  to  the  sun  is  retarded  and  that 
of  the  opposite  side  increased,  the  one  side  becoming 
concave,  and  the  other  convex,  thus  causing  a  curvature 
toward  the  light.  It  is  found  that  the  cells  on  the 
concave  side  become  less  turgid,  and  those  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  more  so,  thus  forcing  the  part  to  bend.  The 
cause  of  this  condition  of  the  cells  is  unknown. 

He'liotype.  n.  A  method  of  printing  on  an  ordinary 
lithographic  press,  from  a  gelatine  surface  hardened 
with  alum,  to  which  pictures  from  photographic  nega¬ 
tives  have  been  transferred.  See  Engraving,  Photo-. 

Heliozo'a,  n.  (Biol.)  A  class  of  Protozoa,  familiarly 
known  as  “sun  animalcules,”  and  belonging  to  the 
rhizopod  type,  or  that  of  those  which  move  by  protrud¬ 
ing  processes  of  living  matter.  These  processes  differ 
from  those  of  the  Amoebae  in  being  slender  and  radiant ; 
and  in  other  particulars  from  the  Foramenifera.  The 
Heliozoon  cell  is  globular  in  form,  with  one  or  more 
nuclei  and  vacuoles,  and  is  generally  provided  with  an 
outer  skeleton,  gelatinous  or  silicious  in  substance.  In 
the  latter  case  it  is  sometimes  composed  of  loose  spicules, 
through  which  the  processes  extend  outivard.  Repro¬ 
duction  is  achieved  by  the  division  of  the  cell  into  two, 
by  budding  off  particles,  or  by  the  formation  of  interior 
spores,  the  young  being  occasionally  provided  with 
flagellate  or  whip-like  cilia,  and  being  active  in  motion, 
in  contrast  to  the  sluggish  character  of  the  adults.  H. 
dwell  usually  in  fresh  water,  but  are  in  some  instances 
marine.  They  are  microscopic  in  dimensions. 

Ile'Iiuiri'  n.  (Chem.)  In  1868  Prof.  Norman  Lock- 
yer,  while  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  science 
examining  the  sun  with  the  spectroscope  during  an 
eclipse,  discovered  in  the  spectrum  a  line  not  accordant 
with  any  known  lines  in  terrestrial  spectra.  This  was 


the  D-3  line,  a  bright  yellow  line  near  the  D  line  of 
sodiuni.  As  there  was  then  no  evidence  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  in  the  earth  of  the  substance  represented  by  this 
line,  it  was  named  Helium,  after  the  Greek  title  for  the 
sun.  The  line  of  this  hypothetical  substance  was  after¬ 
wards  discovered  in  certain  stars,  and  Professor  Cope¬ 
land  saw  it  in  the  spectrum  of  the  great  nebula  of 
Orion.  Until  1895  no  trace  of  this  substance  was  found 
in  the  earth ;  but  in  that  year  Professor  Ramsay,  while 
subjecting  to  the  action  of  heat  a  rare  mineral  of  Nor¬ 
way,  called  cleveite,  perceived  in  the  spectrum  of  the 
gas  given  off  a  line  that  proved  to  be  identical  with  that 
of  helium.  Briiggerite,  another  mineral,  also  yielded 
it,  and  Ramsay’s  later  researches  indicate  that  it  is  held 
by  minerals  which  contain  salts  of  uranium,  yttrium 
and  thorium.  Oxide  of  uranium  seems  capable  of  re¬ 
taining  it,  and  it  is  found  plentifully  in  monazite,  a 
mineral  which  contains  thorium.  It  has  been  found 
also  in  the  waters  of  certain  mineral  wells.  H.  may  be 
a  constituent  of  the  atmosphere,  but  if  so  must  occur  in 
very  minute  quantity,  as  no  trace  of  it  can  be  found. 
Study  of  its  physical  characteristics  show  it  to  have  a 
density  varying  in  different  examinations  from  1874  to 
2T33.  It  is  the  least  soluble  in  water  of  all  known 
gases,  its  solubility  at  18°  being  0.007.  Its  refractive 
index  is  also  very  low,  being  0  146.  That  of  hydrogen 
is  0  5,  or  half  that  of  air. 

Hell  Gate,  a  strait  in  East  River,  8  m.  N.E.  of  the  Bat¬ 
tery,  connecting  that  river  with  Long  Island  Sound, 
and  formed  by  projecting  and  underlying  rocks  that 


Fig.  2926. — galleries  in  the  hell  gate  rocks 

UNDER  THE  EAST  RIVER. 


confine  the  water  to  a  narrow  and  crooked  channel, 
causing  strong  eddies  and  rapid  currents.  Extremely 
dangerous  for  small  vessels,  the  strait  was  altogether 
impassable  for  ships  of  considerable  tonnage.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  removal  of  the  hindrances  to  the 
Sound  navigation  at  Hell  Gate  would  enable  vessels  to 
avoid  a  hundred  miles  of  exposure  to  a  dangerous  coast, 
and  bearing  in  mind,  too,  the  heavy  losses  annually 
sustained  on  this  point]  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  in  1851,  accepted  a  proposal  made  them  by 
M.  Maillefort,  an  eminent  engineer,  which  had  for  its 
object  the  removal  of  three  of  the  smaller — but  most 
dangerous— reefs  at  Hell  Gate  by  means  of  submarine 
mining.  In  the  carrying  out  of  his  project,  M.  Maille¬ 
fort  was  to  a  certain  degree  successful ;  the  chief  result 
being  the  removal  of  the  projection  of  Pot  Rock,  and 
the  increased  facilities  gained  thereby  for  permitting 
the  safe  passage  of  vessels  drawing  16  feet  of  water. 
Funds  to  complete  the  work  falling  short,  Congress  was 
appealed  to  in  1852,  and  an  appropriation  of  320,000  was 
made  for  carrying  on  operations  under  the  supervision 


it  in  hand,  and  placed  it  under  the  charge  of  Gen.  New¬ 
ton,  who  energetically  pushed  it  to  completion.  The 
removal  of  Hallett's  Point  was  the  most  pressing  of  the 
objects  to  be  accomplished,  that  spit  of  land  project¬ 
ing  forward  300  feet  in  such  a  manner  as  to  divert  the 
Sound  tide  right  upon  the  dangerous  reef  known  as 
The  Gridiron,  over  which  it  broke  with  irresistible 
force.  The  only  feasible  plan  of  operation  was  to  work 
from  the  shore  by  sinking  a  shaft,  out  of  the  way  of 
shipping,  and  after  uudermiuiug  the  reef  with  radiating 
headings  connected  by  concrete  galleries  and  removing 
all  the  rock  that  could  be  safely  taken  out,  blow  up  the 
roof  and  its  supporting  columns  at  a  single  explosion, 
the  dfbris  to  be  either  buried  in  the  excavation  or 
removed  by  grappling,  as  might  be  proved  most 
economical.  The  first  step  taken,  therefore,  was  to 
construct,  between  high  and  low  water,  around  the 
mouth  of  the  proposed  shaft,  a  strong  coffer-dam,  310 
feet  in  length,  extending  along  four  sides  of  an  irregu¬ 
lar  pentagon,  the  fifth  or  shore-line  of  which  was  about 
145  feet.  The  dam,  consisting  of  a  double  shield  of 
heavy  timbers  securely  fastened  to  the  rocks  by  bolts 
passing  through  the  structure — the  space  between  the 
walls  filled  water-tight  with  sand  and  clay — was  com¬ 
pleted  and  pumped  out,  so  that  operations  could  be 
begun  in  the  interior.  The  underground  headings 
radiating  from  the  main  shaft  were  lu  in  number,  and 
named,  like  streets,  after  persons  eminent  in  American 
history.  The  miners  employed  were  Cornisbmen,  they 
being  found  to  be  the  only  class  who  could  work  long 
under  water  and  still  retain  their  health.  The  drilling 
of  the  rock,  done  in  the  first  place  by  hand,  nas,  during 
the  latter  course  of  the  work,  much  expedited  by  the 
use  of  drills  driven  by  compressed  air,  and  acting  in 
connection  with  the  diamond  prospecting  drill.  In  this 
difficult  and  dangerous  task  of  mining  under  water 
about  200  men  in  all  were  employed,  working  by  turns. 
For  blasting,  dynamite  was  originally  used ;  but  the 
detonation  caused  by  it  being  found  to  be  too  great, 
nitro-glycerine  was  substituted  in  its  place.  For  the 
removal  of  the  smaller  channel  rocks,  too  distant  to  be 
reached  by  shore  tunnelling,  and  swept  by  currents  too 
powerful  to  permit  the  sinking  of  a  caisson,  Gen.  New¬ 
ton  invented  a  special  aud  unique  drilling  apparatus, 
worked  by  divers  with  the  aid  of  machinery  fitted  on  a 
scow  moored  on  the  surface  of  the  water  above  the  rock 
to  be  operated  upon.  Sept.  24, 1876,  the  mine  was  ex¬ 
ploded  by  the  electric  current.  Over  50,000  pounds  of 
explosive  compound  were  used.  The  concussion  was 
much  less  than  anticipated,  and  one  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  engineering  exploits  of  the  age  was  partly  accom¬ 
plished.  Oct.  10,  1885,  by  a  second  explosion,  far  sur¬ 
passing  the  one  of  1876,  Flood  Rock  was  blown  up. 
This  time  280,000  pounds  of  explosives  were  used — • 
nearly  six  times  the  former  quantity.  When  the  debris 
is  fully  removed,  which  has  not  yet  been  done,  owing 
to  insufficient  appropriations,  there  will  be  an  unob¬ 
structed  channel  1,200  feet  in  width  and  deep  enough  to 
permit  the  passage  of  large  vessels. 

Hellen'otype,  n.  (Phot.)  Another  name  for  the 
diaphanotype,  a  picture  in  which  a  lightly-printed  posi¬ 
tive,  on  translucent  paper,  has  been  placed  over  another 
printed  dark  from  the  same  negative,  and  made  opaque 
on  the  back,  thus  producing  a  composite  effect.  Also 
called  hallotype  and  ivory-type. 

Helin'lioltz,  Herman  Ludwig  Frederick,  a  distin¬ 
guished  physicist  and  physiologist,  born  Aug.  31, 1821, 
at  Potsdam,  Germany ;  studied  medicine  at  Berlin 
(1838-47),  and  for  a  year  was  an  assistant  physician 
at  the  Charite  hospital.  He  afterward  served  as  military 
surgeon,  in  1848  entered  the  Berlin  Art  Academy  as  a 
lecturer  on  anatomy,  and  in  1849  became  professor  of 
physiology  in  the  University  of  Kbnigsberg.  His  fame 
as  a  scientist  began  with  his  researches  while  holding 
this  position,  and  were  continued  at  Bonn,  where  he 
accepted  a  professorship  in  1855,  and  at  Heidelberg,  in 
1858.  He  remained  here  as  professor  of  physiology 
until  1871,  when  he  became  professor  of  physics  in  the 
University  of  Berlin.  This  position  he  subsequently 
resigned  to  become  the  head  of  the  physico-teclinical 
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of  government  officers.  This  fund  soon  became  ex¬ 
hausted  also,  and  then  came  the  Civil  War  to  entirely  sus¬ 
pend  further  progress.  In  1866,  the  project  was  again 
brought  under  consideration,  aud  upon  a  favorable 
report  having  been  submitted  thereupon  by  Maj.-Gen. 
Newton,  of  the  War  Department,  who  had  been  com¬ 
missioned  to  make  a  personal  inspection,  Congress  set 
apart  a  sum  of  385,000  for  proceeding  with  the  Hell 
Gate  removal.  After  failing  to  pursue  the  work  suc¬ 
cessfully  by  private  contract,  the  U.  S.  government  took 


institute  for  research  at  Charlottenburg.  In  1870  the 
French  Academy  admitted  him  to  foreign  membership. 
In  addition  to  his  duties  as  a  teacher  and  investigator, 
he  held  the  position  of  privy  councillor  to  Emperor 
William  I.,  who  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  von.  H. 
became  equally  distinguished  in  physiology,  physics  and 
mathematics,  his  researches  in  each  being  profound  and 
yielding  results  of  high  interest  and  importance.  His 
studies  of  the  phenomena  of  optics,  acoustics  and  elec¬ 
tricity  went  far  to  place  all  these  sciences  on  a  new 
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basis.  His  first  published  work,  Ueber  die  Erhaltung  der 
Kraft,  (1847)  gave  him  a  prominent  position  among  the 
advocates  of  the  new  philosophy  of  force,  while  his 
lectures  on  the  same  subject  were  translated  into  several 
languages  and  widely  extended  his  reputation  as  a 
profound  thinker  and  experimentalist.  His  invention 
of  the  ophthalmoscope  in  1851,  the  result  of  a  long-con¬ 
tinued  investigation  into  the  character  and  conditions 
of  the  eye,  gave  the  medical  profession  an  instrument 
that  has  saved  thousands  from  blindness.  His  optical 
researches  were  described  in  his  Handbuch  der  Physio- 
loyischen  Optics,  a  work  which  placed  the  science  of 
vision  on  a  new  foundation  ;  while  his  Die  Lehre  von  den 
Tonentpjindnngen  did  the  same  for  the  science  of 
music.  Many  practical  questions  which  had  puzzled 
musicians  are  solved  in  the  latter  work,  and  both  show 
a  combination  of  ingenious  experiments  with  logical 
and  most  profound  philosophical  reasoning.  In  his 
hands  acoustics  first  took  definite  rank  as  a  science. 
His  invention  of  the  resonator,  a  hollow  body  whose 
contained  air  vibrated  in  the  presence  of  sounds  of 
known  character,  enabled  him  to  analyze  the  conditions 
attending  musical  sounds,  and  to  explain  the  difference 
in  tones  of  the  same  pitch.  He  learned  that  the  peculiar 
tone  of  each  instrument  is  due  to  special  overtones, 
which  combine  with  the  fundamental  and  give  it  a 
distinct  character.  His  researches  on  beats,  as  the  cause 
of  dissonance  in  musical  notes,  were  of  equal  originality 
and  importance.  In  physiology  he  devoted  himself  to 
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research  into  the  rapidity  with  which  nerves  convey  an 
impression,  with  the  interesting  discovery  that  nerve 
conduction  is  very  slow  as  compared  with  that  of  other 
conductors  of  energy,  that  sensations  take  an  appreci¬ 
able  time  to  pass  from  the  surface  to  the  brain,  ami  that 
an  act  of  will  is  similarly  slow  in  affecting  the  muscles 
and  causing  them  to  contract.  His  researches  quite 
disproved  the  view  held  by  many,  that  the  nerves  act  as 
electrical  conductors,  their  rate  of  conduction  being 
very  much  less  rapid  than  that  of  an  electric  conductor. 
He  extended  his  experiments  into  other  fields  of  physical 
science,  making  researches  of  the  highest  interest  into 
vortex  motion,  in  which  he  proved  that  the  common 
vortex  ring  in  smoke  or  vapor  has  conditions  of  activity 
previously  unsuspected  and  of  extraordinary  character. 
His  results  suggested  to  Sir  William  Thompson  a  new 
theory  of  atoms,  in  which  there  are  supposed  to  be  vor¬ 
tex  rings  in  a  non-frictional  ether.  These  are  but  the 
most  striking  of  his  many  researches,  which  were  widely 
extended,  and  embraced  a  vast  aggregate  of  results, 
described  iu  his  various  works  and  his  numerous  scien¬ 
tific  papers.  II.,  in  short,  won  for  himself  a  leading 
position  in  modern  physical  and  physiological  science, 
and  took  the  very  highest  rank  among  observers  and 
thinkers  of  the  19th  century.  Died  Sept.  8, 1894. 

Helps,  Sir  Arthur,  an  English  historian,  born  in  1817, 
graduated  at  Cambridge,  and  iu  1859  was  appointed 
Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council.  His  principal  productions 
are :  The  Conquerors  of  the  New  World  and  their  Bonds¬ 
men  (1852) ;  The  Spanish  Conquest  of  America  (1855-61)  ; 
The  Life  of  Pizarro,  with  some  account  of  his  Associates  in 
the  Conquest  of  Peru  (1869)  ;  and  The  Life  of  Hernando 
Cortez,  and  the  Conquest  of  Mexico.  Died  in  1875. 

Hemp'hill,  ill  Texas,  a  N.W.  co. ;  area,  900  sq.  m. 
Intersected  by  the  Canadian  river.  The  central  part  is 
hilly ;  in  the  north  and  south  the  surface  is  mostly 
level  prairie;  soil,  fertile,  sandy  loam ;  timbered  along 
streams.  Products.  Hay,  sorghum,  millet,  corn,  and 
potatoes.  Cattle  raising  is  the  principal  industry.  Cap. 
Canadian.  Pop.  (1890)  519. 

II  en'dersoil.  in  Tennessee,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Clies- 

•  ter  co.,  16  m.  S.E.  of  Jackson,  on  M.  &  O.  R.  R.  Pop. 
(1890)  1,069. 

II on  <1  ricks.  Thomas  Andrews,  statesman  ;  was  born 
in  Muskingum  co.,  Ohio,  Sept.  7,  1819;  graduated  at] 
the  South  Hanover  College,  Iud.  (1841);  studied  law 
at  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  and  was  there  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1843.  He  afterward  removed  to  Slielbyville,  j 
Ind.,  and  in  1850  was  an  active  member  of  the  conven-j 
tion  elected  to  revise  the  constitution  of  his  adopted  I 


State ;  was  member  of  Congress  (1851-55),  commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office  of  the  U.  S.  (1855-59),  U.  S. 
Senator  (1863-69).  In  1872  he  was  elected  governor  of 
Indiana,  serving  one  term;  was  the  Democratic  nomi¬ 
nee,  with  S.  J.  Tilden,  for  Vice-President  of  the  U.  S.  in 
1876,  being  defeated  by  Ilayes  and  Wheeler;  was  nom¬ 
inated  again  iu  1884,  being  this  time  elected.  Died  sud¬ 
denly,  at  his  home  in  Indianapolis,  Nov.  25,  18S5. 

Hen'nessey,  iu  Oklahoma,  a  post-village  of  Kingfisher 
co.,  about  60  m.  N.  of  Union  City,  on  C.,  11.  I.  &  P.  R.  R. 
Pop.  (1897)  about  1,000. 

Hen'liessy,  Sir  Juhn  Pope,  British  colonial  gov¬ 
ernor;  was  born  in  Cork,  Ireland,  in  1834 ;  educated  at 
Queen's  College,  Cork  ;  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner 
Temple  (1861);  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
(1859) ;  Governor  of  Labuan  (1867);  of  the  West  African 
Settlements  (1872) ;  of  the  Bahamas  (1873) ;  of  the 
Windward  Islands  (1875)  ;  of  Hong  Kong  (1877),  and  of 
the  colony  of  Mauritius  (1882)  ;  was  elected  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  bva  large  majority,  iu  1890,  as  an  auti-Parnellite. 
Died  Oct.  7,  1891. 

Heii'ning'sen,  Charles  Frederick  ,  soldier  of  for¬ 
tune  and  author,  was  born  in  England  in  1815 ;  served 
with  the  Carlists  in  Spain,  and  commanded  the  cavalry 
with  the  Russians  in  Circassia,  with  Kossuth  in  Hungary, 
and  with  Walker  in  Nicaragua;  engaged  in  the  Civil 
War  as  commander  of  a  brigade  in  the  Confederate 
army ;  was  subsequently  employed  to  superintend  the 
manufacture  of  Miuie  rifles,  lie  wrote  The  Past  and 
Future  of  Hungary;  The  White  Slave,  a  novel;  and 
various  other  books  of  travel  and  personal  adventure. 
Died  June  14,  1877. 

Henriet'ta,  in  Texas,  a  post-town,  cap.  of  Clay  co., 
100  m.  W.  of  Sherman,  on  Ft.  W.  &  I).  C.  and  M.,  K.  & 
T.  R.Rs. ;  has  manufactures  of  flour  and  cigars.  Here 
are  extensive  stone  quarries.  Pop.  (1897)  about  2,300. 

Hen rietta-cloth,  n.  (Fabrics.)  A  light-weight 
fabric  of  wool,  or  wool  and  silk,  for  ladies’  dresses. 

He|>|>'  ner,  in  Oregon,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Morrow 
co.,  55  m.  S.E.  of  Arlington,  on  U.  R.  &  N.  C.  R  E. ;  has 
planing  mill  and  flour  mill.  Pop.  (1897)  about  900. 

Her'bert,  Henry  William,  author,  was  born  in  Eng¬ 
land,  of  noble  descent,  in  1807.  He  became  a  citizen  of 
the  U.  S.  iu  1831,  and  published,  under  the  pen-name 
Frank  Forrester,  The  Field  Sports  of  the  United  States  ; 
The  Deer  Stalkers;  l1  he  Quorndon  Hounds,  (fee.  Died 
in  1858. 

II  erd  -lmok , »».  A  record  of  the  numbers  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  breed  of  animals,  in  which  are  given  the  name,  sex, 
markings,  date  of  birth,  pedigree,  breed,  and  owner  of 
every  individual.  Iu  every  case  where  a  breed  of  any 
value  appears,  a  herd-book  is  essential  to  its  preserva¬ 
tion;  while  the  individual  breeder  finds  it  desirable  to 
keep  a  similar  record  of  every  animal  born  or  bought 
into  his  herd.  If  he  succeeds  in  producing  animals 
possessed  of  valuable  characteristics,  giving  them  a 
commercial  value,  the  sale  of  members  of  this  herd, 
and  the  multiplication  of  their  progeny  elsewhere,  ren¬ 
ders  necessary  a  common  herd-book  in  which  a  com¬ 
plete  genealogy  of  pure-blooded  members  of  this  breed 
shall  be  kept.  Such  breeds  of  especial  value  have 
arisen  in  every  class  of  domesticated  animals,  and  been 
preserved  with  the  utmost  care.  Among  horses  we 
may  instance  the  Arabian,  the  English  thoroughbred, 
the  American  trotters,  the  Perclierun,  the  shire-horse 
and  Clydesdale;  among  cattle,  the  shorthorn,  Hereford, 
Angus,  Ayrshire,  Holstein,  Jersey,  and  Alderney  breeds ; 
among  sheep,  the  Leicester,  the  Southdown,  the  Merino 
and  the  Cotswold;  among  pigs,  the  Yorkshire,  Berk¬ 
shire,  Essex  and  Suffolk.  Each  of  these  is  valued  for 
special  excellence,  'and  the  preservation  of  purity  of 
breed  is  sedulously  attended  to.  The  herd-book  is  indis¬ 
pensable  as  a  guaranty  of  the  pedigree  of  any  particular 
animal.  The  production  of  new  breeds  of  domestic  ani¬ 
mals,  and  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  any 
valuable  qualities  that  may  appear,  in  which  herd- 
books  and  stud-books  are  of  the  greatest  importance, 
has  been  fostered  by  European  governments,  herds  of 
special  breeds  being  kept  on  government  farms,  whose 
purity  is  carefully  guarded  and  their  pedigrees  as  care¬ 
fully  recorded.  In  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Stales 
all  such  work  is  left  to  private  enterprise ;  but  a  herd- 
book  by  a  private  individual  is  not  fully  to  be  trusted, 
and  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  some  good  govern¬ 
mental  supervision  of  herd-books  existed,  such  as  might, 
for  instance,  be  undertaken  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry. 

Her  d ic,  n.  [From  Peter  Herdic,  the  inventor.]  A  two- 
or  four-wheeled  carriage,  or  omnibus,  having  a  low- 
hung  body,  with  side  seats  and  an  entrance  at  the  rear. 

Hered'ity,  n.  (Biol.)  The  fact  has  long  been  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  offspring  of  every  animal  and  plant 
displays  the  general  characteristics  of  its  parents ;  and 
this  established  fact  forms  the  basis  of  all  systems  of 
classification.  From  this  has  arisen  the  doctrine  of  the 
immutability  of  species,  one  which  has  recontly  been 
vigorously  attacked,  on  the  ground  that  the  resemb¬ 
lance  to  parents  is  never  complete,  and  that  the  slight 
deviations  which  occur  may  accumulate  till  they  become 
sufficiently  decided  to  constitute  a  new  species.  Two 
principles  are  therefore  recognized:  the  one  of  resem¬ 
blance,  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  hereditary  descent ; 
the  other  of  variation,  due  to  causes  not  as  yet  known. 
The  resemblance  of  children  to  their  parents  is  a  fact 
of  general  observation,  this  going  in  most  cases  much 
beyond  the  mere  likeness  of  members  of  the  same 
species,  and  including  many  special  marks  and  traits. 
Occasionally  the  resemblance  is  so  close  that  a  child  and 
one  of  its  parents  are  scarcely  distinguishable  except 
through  difference  iu  age.  Usually  it  is  less  close,  but 
the  cases  are  rare  in  which  some  degree  of  resemblance 


to  one  or  both  does  not  exist.  Hereditary  resemblance, 
as  generally  observed,  is  of  external  structure,  and  may 
embrace  likeness  in  feature,  complexion,  size  and  shape, 
and  many  minor  bodily  peculiarities.  Even  anomalies 
of  structure  are  hereditarily  transmitted,  as  in  the  case 
of  six  fingers  and  toes,  have  been  sent  down  through 
four  generations,  and  were  probably  swamped  out  in  the 
end  by  intermarriage  with  normal  mates.  Heredity 
iu  internal  structure  is  no  doubt  as  common,  though  less 
apparent.  In  some  families,  for  instance,  the  blood  ves¬ 
sels  have  a  large  development,  while  in  others  they  are 
small.  The  same  may  occur  with  the  nervous  and  mus¬ 
cular  systems.  Tendency  to  certain  diseases  is  also 
often  transmitted ;  fecundity,  length  of  life,  <fec.,  may 
be  inherited,  and  idjosyncracies  of  character  frequently 
reappear  in  descendants.  As  one  instance,  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  fact  that  in  the  Turgot  family  the  fifty-ninth 
year  was  rarely  passed,  the  members  of  the  family 
usually  failing  in  strength  and  dying  at  or  before  that 
age.  In  other  families  long  life  seems  a  hereditary 
characteristic.  These  are  but  a  few  instances  of  heredity 
which  might  be  very  widely  added  to.  Many  examples 
might  be  given  of  transmission  of  mental  traits ;  and 
superior  intellectual  powers  are  certainly  to  some  extent 
transmissible,  there  being  loug  lists  of  poets,  painters, 
musicians,  <fec.,  whose  faculty  descended  through  two  or 
more  generations.  The  tendency  to  commit  suicide 
has  been  traced  through  four  generations,  and  lunacy 
through  eight  or  more  generations.  As  for  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  human  races,  they  remain  intact  through 
whole  nations.  Chinese  parents,  for  instance,  bear  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  never  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  other  than 
Chinese.  Each  race  displays  this  persistence,  and  has 
bred  true  through  long  continued  generations. 

A  child,  however,  cannot  resemble  both  parents, 
where  these  differ  considerably.  In  the  case  of  her¬ 
maphrodite  animals,  the  offspring  very  closely  resem¬ 
bles  the  single  parent;  but  in  the  ordinary  case  of 
dual  parentage  there  may  be  a  close  resemblance  to  one 
or  the  other  parent,  or  an  intermediate  mingling  of 
characters,  in  which  case  there  will  be  a  close  resem¬ 
blance  to  neither.  In  other  cases  a  reversioual  heredity 
appears,  the  resemblance  of  the  child  being  to  a  grand¬ 
parent  or  some  more  distant  ancestor.  Occasionally 
indirect  lieiedity  appears,  the  resemblance  being  to  an 
uncle,  aunt,  &c.  Such  an  instance  seems  puzzling,  but 
the  explanation  may  be  that  both  have  derived  their 
characters  from  a  common  ancestor.  Iu  some  instances 
characters  traceable  to  a  very  remote  ancestor  have 
appeared.  These  cases  seem  to  indicate  a  partial  arrest 
of  development. 

The  reason  that  heredity  does  not  produce  still  more 
striking  results  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  subject  to  a 
constant  reversing  influence,  that  of  the  tendency  to 
vary,  there  being  some  principle  of  variation,  whose 
cause  is  far  from  being  understood,  at  work  in  all 
organic  beings,  producing  some  degree  of  change  in 
every  instance  and  occasionally  highly  marked  changes. 
This  cause,  whatever  its  origin,  seems  to  act  upon  the 
new  being  iu  the  germ — probably  upon  the  germinal 
cells  of  both  parents — yielding  a  tendency  to  diverge 
in  various  characters.  The  result  is  that  the  offspring 
often  bears  only  a  distant  resemblance  to  either  of  the 
parents,  the  divergence  occasionally  being  very  consid¬ 
erable.  Parents  of  usual  size,  for  example,  may  bear 
giants  or  dwarfs  for  children.  Hare  lip,  polydactyliem, 
(fee.,  appear  as  exceptions,  though  they  may  become 
transmissible.  Edward  Lambert,  the  “porcupine  man” 
(his  whole  body  was  covered  with  horny  excrescences), 
was  born  of  normal  parents,  though  his  peculiarity  was 
transmitted  through  five  generations.  Minor  excep¬ 
tions  are  of  daily  occurrence.  That  these  variations 
are  due  to  some  influence  exerted  U[>on  the  individual 
germ  cells  seems  evident  from  the  case  of  twins.  These 
often  bear  a  strong  resemblance,  yet  occasionally  pre¬ 
sent  marked  physical  and  mental  differences.  Yet  the 
conditions  of  gestation  were  exactly  the  same  and  the 
variation  must  have  had  its  origin  in  the  reproductive 
cells,  probably  before  the  process  of  fertilization  took 
place.  Some  influence  exerted  from  the  organism  or 
from  external  nature,  some  peculiarity  of  arrangement 
of  the  cell  molecules  and  energies,  some  effect  of  a 
struggle  for  existence  between  the  many  germinal 
cells,  or  still  more  subtle  influences,  may  produce  this 
result,  whose  causes  as  yet  lie  out  of  scientific  sight 
and  reach.  The  differentiation  appears  even  in  twins 
joined  by  some  connecting  link.  Thus  in  the  case  of 
Ritta  and  Christina,  the  joined  twins  of  Freshing,  one 
was  handsome,  gentle  and  sedate,  the  other  ugly  and 
quarrelsome.  Chang  and  Eng,  the  Siamese  twins,  also 
presented  differences,  though  not  so  great  ones,  of 
appearance  and  character. 

Study  of  organic  nature  lead6  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  the  conflict  between  these  two  forces,  that  of  heredity 
is  the  stronger.  Individuals  constantly  diverge  from 
the  average  characters  of  the  race,  yet  the  diver¬ 
gence  rarely  becomes  great,  and  soon  disappears  in  their 
descendants,  the  race  characters  being  remarkably  per¬ 
sistent.  This  is  largely  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  unre¬ 
stricted  sexual  union  of  persons  of  every  condition  of 
organization,  with  the  result  that  divergence  in  one 
direction  is  soon  balanced  by  divergence  in  the  opposite, 
and  the  general  average  of  conditions  maintained  ;  any 
marked  divergence  being  soon  swamped  out  by  the 
influenceof  intermarriage.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that 
this  is  not  the  case  among  domesticated  animals  where 
selective  breeding  is  pursued.  In  such  cases  individuals 
of  new  breeds  are  mated  with  each  other,  the  swamping 
effects  of  promiscuous  intercourse  is  prevented,  and  any 
divergence  that  appears  can  be  retained,  while  by  a 
continued  selective  breeding  of  new  varieties  results 
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